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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company  inform  us 
that  they  are  now  removirg  their  wholesale  premises  and 
general  offices  from  115-117,  Oxford-street,  W.,  to  No.  43, 
•Clerken well-road,  E.C.,  to  which  address,  in  future,  all  business 
communications  should  be  made  to  them.  In  the  new  premises 
the  Company  will  be  well  situated  for  the  dispatch  of  business, 
the  building  having  a  floor  area  of  16,000  square  feet,  con¬ 
veniently  disposed  upon  three  floors.  Nos.  115-117,  Oxford- 
street  will  be  continued  as  retail  premises. 

*  *  * 

The  Alexandra  Palace,  situated  in  the  North  of  London,  is 
to  be  opened  once  more  to  the  public  in  the  forthcoming 
spring.  From  the  prospectus  it  appears  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  to  be  conducted  on  somewhat  conventional  lines  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  venture  will  prove 
successful,  as  there  is  ample  scope  for  such  a  place  of  recrea¬ 
tion.  We  note  that  the  season-ticket  holders  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  tickets  bearing  the  portraits  of  their  owners. 
These  portraits  are  to  be  taken  by  the  Palace  authorities  on 
the  occasion  of  the  season-ticket  holders’  first  visit.  It  will  be 


interesting  to  know  how  this  plan  will  work  out  in  practice — 
especially  if  large  numbers  of  season-ticket  holders  should  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  visit  the  Palace  for  the  first  time  on  a 
tine  Good  Friday  or  Easter  Monday.  We  trust  the  Palace 
authorities  fully  realise  the  possible  difficulties  of  their 
innovation. 

*  *  * 

An  important  copyright  case  was  heard  last  week  at  the 
Leek  Petty  Sessions,  in  which  a  local  photographer,  Mr. 
Phillips,  sued  three  members  of  the  Conservative  Working  Men’s 
Association,  also  a  local  printer,  for  infringement  of  copyright 
of  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Charles  Bill,  M.P.  for  the  Leek  Division 
in  1894.  Mr.  Bill  gave  Mr.  Phillips  sittings,  and  received 
without  payment  one  dozen  prints.  The  defendants  used  a 
block  made  from  the  photograph  in  printing  tickets  for  a 
soiree  in  connexion  with  the  Association,  at  which  Mr.  Bill  was 
the  chief  speaker.  After  a  long  hearing  the  defendants  were 
each  fined  20s.  and  25s.  costs,  in  all  9 L,  the  block  to  be  given 
to  the  complainant.  This  decision  which,  of  course,  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  interpretations  of  the 
Copyright  Act,  appears  to  have  excited  some  surprise  among 
writers  in  the  general  press,  who  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
realising  the  obvious  facL  that  photographers  are  scarcely  likely 
to  be  animated  solely  by  philanthropic  motives  in  conducting 
their  businesses. 

*  *  * 

What  is  styled  a  new  Christmas  game  for  children  consists 
of  the  purchase  by  parents  or  children  of  a  stamp  album  of 
British  manufacture,  fixing  therein  two  Prince  of  AA  ales  s 
Hospital  Fund  stamps,  and  then  presenting  the  children  to  be 
photographed  free  of  cost  by  Messrs.  Speaight,  178,  Regent- 
.street  \  it  is  said  to  be  becoming  very  popular.  Messrs. 
Speaight  have  opened  special  studios,  where  the  childreu  s 
photographs  will  be  taken  free  of  cost,  and  where  stamp  albums 
and  stamps  can  be  obtained  by  parents  and  children.  AA  ith 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  approval  (states  a  contemporary),  it  has 
been  determined  to  create  a  great  roll  of  children  subscribers, 
and  a  midget  photograph  and  the  autograph  of  each  child  who 
purchases  the  album,  and  places  in  it  a  half-crown  and  shilling 
-.tamp,  will  be  entered  in  the  great  roll,  which  will  be  offered 
for  the  acceptance  of  His  Royal  Highness.  The  Duke  of  \ork 
last  week  commanded  Messrs.  Speaight  to  Sandringham  to  take 
a  special  photograph  of  his  children,  so  that  they  may  appear 
in  the  roll  as  the  first  children  subscribers. 
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It  is  announced  that,  after  forty-eight  years,  the  Arundel 
Society,  established  to  reproduce  in  colour  and  popularise  the 
masterpieces  of  painting,  has  come  to  an  end,  the  improved 
and  cheapened  methods  of  reproduction  having  made  its  work 
unnecessary.  Isochromatic  photography  has  been,  it  is  stated, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  rendering  work  of  this 
nature  obsolete. 

*  *  * 

Last  week  we  briefly  referred  to  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 
medal,  and  the  producers,  Messrs.  Thomas  Smith  &  Sons,  of 
25  to  31,  Queen-street,  Glasgow,  have  since  been  good  enough 
to  send  us  a  copy  of  it  in  metal.  The  medal  takes  the  form 
of  a  plaque,  and  the  design  is  a  refined  piece  of  photographic 
symbolism. 

*  *  * 

Messes.  Smith  inform  us  that  it  was  designed  and  modelled 
by  Mr.  A.  McF.  Shannon,  who  executed  the  bronze  bust  of 
Lord  Kelvin,  shown  in  last  year’s  Academy.  From  his  model 
they  made  the  copies  by  the  electrotype  process,  which,  they 
say,  has  this  advantage,  that  the  actual  work  of  the  artist  is 
accurately  reproduced  in  the  copy,  whereas  in  a  struck  medal 
the  artist  executes  the  design  only,  and  a  workman  has  to  cut 
it  in  the  die,  and  he  may  not  realise  the  design  as  the  artist 
intended. 

*  *  * 

Our  last  week’s  note  on  winter  photography  has  brought  us 
a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Fenske,  of  44,  Beaconsfield-road,  St. 
Margaret’s-road,  Twickenham,  who  is  good  enough  to  send  us 
a  few  stereoscopic  slides  from  negatives  made  in  his  garden 
during  the  frost  on  the  26th  ult.  Mr.  Fenske  touches  a  tender 
spot  in  our  heart  when  he  says  that,  to  appreciate  hoar  frost, 
snow,  and  ice,  stereoscopic  photography  should  be  resorted  to. 
No  pleasanter  seasonable  “cards”  than  these  have  reached  us. 
We  wish  that  this  beautiful  branch  of  work  was  more  largely 
followed  than  it  is,  as  the  charm  of  a  properly  prepared  stei  eo- 
scopic  picture,  whether  on  glass  or  paper,  amply  balances 
whatever  little  extra  trouble  it  involves.  Mr.  Fenske’s  slides 
embrace  net  only  hoar-frost  studies,  but  snow  and  ice  views  in 
the  garden  and  on  the  river,  and,  seen  through  the  stereoscope 
anything  more  fascinating,  realistic,  and  truthful  could  not  be 
imagined. 

*  *  * 

The  album  of  prints  commemorative  of  the  Yarmouth  Con¬ 
vention,  and  contributed  by  about  twenty-five  of  the  members 
who  attended  that  meeting,  has  been  at  length  presented  to 
the  local  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Harvey  George,  who  was 
asked  to  accept  the  album  as  some  slight  recognition  of  his 
valuable  services  to  the  Convention.  The  album  contains 
nearly  200  prints  by  almost  every  ordinary  process,  and  in  size 
from  whole-plate  downwards.  Some  of  the  prints  were  very 
good  ;  some,  however,  were  not.  A  Convention  meeting  is 
notorious  for  the  opportunities  it  affords  many  eminent  and  able 
photographers  of  demonstrating  that  there  are  times  when 
they  are  unable  to  do  justice  to  their  photographic  powers,  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  album  is  qualitatively  not  what  it  other¬ 
wise  might  have  been  made.  The  little  matter  was  kindly 
carried  through  in  an  unofficial  way  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge. 

*  *  * 

The  index  to  last  year’s  volume  will  be  published  next 
week.  Will  our  readers  note  that  in  future  all  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  addressed  to  us  at  24,  Wellington-street, 
Strand,  W.C.  ? 


A  NEW  BASIS  FOR  PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PROCESSES. 

The  novel  method  of  making  gelatine  reliefs,  described  by 
Herr  R.  E.  Liesegang  in  the  Photograph  isches  Archiv,  a 
translation  of  whose  aiticle  appeared  in  these  c  lumns  on 
December  3,  page  774,  promises  to  place  a  new  power  in  the- 
hands  of  process  workers,  since  it  offers  points  of  differ*  nee 
from  the  ordinary  carbon  process,  or  the  Warnerke  method,, 
which  render  it  available  under  conditions  in  which  those 
processes  are  not  applicable,  namely,  for  making  reliefs  direct 
in  the  camera,  or  without  the  necessity  for  transfer.  Unlike 
previously  known  processes,  in  the  new  one  the  soluble- 
portions  of  the  gelatine  are  washed  away  from  the  front  or 
outer  side  of  the  film  instead  of  from  the  under  side,  and 
consequently  the  sensitive  material  may  be  coated  directly 
upon  the  support  upon  which  it  is  to  finally  remain  in  place 
of  being  transferred  thereto  from  a  temporary  support  of  paper. 

The  solvent  action  of  the  persulphates  of  the  alkalies  upon 
the  silver  image  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  generally 
known  until  Herr  Liesegang  indicated  it,  although  most 
workers  with  gelatino-chloride  paper  are  aware  of  the  bleaching 
or  “fading”  action  that  alum  has  upon  the  image  if  allowed, 
to  act  for  any  length  of  time.  This  is,  no  doubt,  frequently 
set  down,  and  probably  correctly  so,  to  sulphuration  arising 
from  the  decomposition  by  the  alum  of  traces  of  hypo  left  in 
the  prints  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  perfectly  washed 
print,  either  on  gelatine  or  albumen  paper,  will  be  gradually 
bleached  out  if  left  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  in  a  clean  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum.  Possibly,  if  the  latter  salt  were  more  soluble,  it 
would  be  as  effective  an  agent  for  the  purpose  as  the  ammo¬ 
nium  salt,  which  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  Herr  Liesegang  recommends  the  use  of  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution,  and  this  is  said  to  bleach  the 
print  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  Mr.  Warnerke  pointed1 
out,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  that  ferric  sulphate 
was  an  effective  solvent  of  silver,  and  this  salt  has  been  quite 
recently  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  ferric  chloride  in- 
etching  on  copper.  Soon  after  Mr.  Warnerke’s  mention  of 
ferric  sulphate,  experiments  were  recorded  in  these  pages  in 
the  application  of  the  same  salt,  or,  preferably,  on  account  of 
its  greater  stability,  ammonio-ferric  sulphate,  or  “  iron  alum,” 
to  the  purpose  of  making  reversed  images  by  dissolving  out 
the  developed  impression  and  then  reducing  the  remaining 
bromide  of  silver.  But,  though  the  operation  is  perfectly 
successful  with  collodion  plates,  and  has  been  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  for  the  purpose  since  as  being  preferable  to  nitric 
acid,  it  failed  entirely  when  applied  to  gelatine  plates.  This  is- 
not  on  account  of  any  want  of  solvent  action  on  the  gelatine- 
enclosed  silver,  but  because,  in  removing  the  image,  it  deposits- 
in  place  of  the  silver  a  precipitate  of  basic  ferric  sulphate,  ox 
probably  an  Indefinite  compound  containing  variable  quantities 
of  iodide  of  iron. 

It  has  occasionally  been  noticed  that  gelatine  plates  so 
treated  have  shown  more  or  less  transparency  in  the  portions- 
from  which  the  image  has  been  removed,  but  this  effect  has 
been  attributed  to  the  partial  washing  away  of  the  basic  iron 
salt  from  the  surface  of  the  film,  and  not  to  any  solvent  action 
of  the  treatment  upon  the  gelatine,  though  it  is  probable,  in 
the  light  of  Herr  Liesegang’s  communication,  that  such  was 
really  the  case,  since,  as  will  be  showD,  the  same  chemical 
reaction  takes  place  as  with  the  ammonium  salt. 

With  regard  to  any  solvent  action  of  the  persulphate  of' 
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ammonia,  as  such,  or  of  ferric  sulphate,  upon  the  gelatine,  the 
idea  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  since  the  sulphates 
.generally,  but  more  especially  alum  and  alumlnic  sulphate,  are 
well  known  to  exercise  a  precisely  opposite  effect,  and  are 
commmly  used  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  the  gelatine  film. 
So  long  ago  as  the  year  1876  the  late  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  used 
sulphate  of  magnesium,  or  Epsom  salts,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  frilling,  and  sulphate  of  potash  is  also  known  to  be 
equally  effective  for  the  same  purpose.  It  can  scarcely,  there¬ 
fore,  be  supposed  that  these  salts  possess  a  dual  power  in  con¬ 
trary  directions,  and  Herr  Liesegang  is,  undoubtedly,  correct 
in  attributing  the  softening  effect  to  a  secondary  action 
resulting  from  the  removal  of  the  silver  from  the  gelatine, 
though  he  does  not  suggest  any  definite  explanation. 

In  offering  “a  practical”  suggestion  in  that  direction,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  that,  when  oxidation  goes  on  in  contact 
with  the  gelatine  film  holding  the  sensitive  silver  salts, 
hardening  or  insolubility  occurs,  and  this  effect  is  most  com¬ 
monly  known  in  connexion  with  pyro  development,  though, 
no  doubt,  it  occurs  more  or  less  with  all  developers  in  ordinary 
use.  Even  in  the  case  of  gelatine  chloride  papers  the  gelatine 
becomes  less  soluble  in  those  portions  forming  the  image,  or 
where  the  light  has  acted ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  a  contrary  action,  or,  in  other 
words,  deoxidation,  will  result  in  an  increase  of  the  solubility  of 
the  gelatine,  or  in  a  softening,  or  even  decomposition,  of  the 
portions  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  action. 

This  is  precisely  the  result  that  seems  likely  to  accrue  in 
treating  a  developed  gelatine  proof  with  a  strong  solution  of 
persulphate  of  ammonia.  The  only  possible  action  of  that 
salt  in  removing  the  silver  image  is  to  convert  the  metal  into 
sulphate  either  alone  or  in  some  kind  of  combination  with 
ammonia,  but  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  soluble.  It  may  be 
sulphate  of  silver  that  is  formed,  or  it  is  more  probably 
ammonio-sulphate,  or  possibly  one  of  the  compounds  described 
by  Rose  &  Misterlich  {vide  Watt’s  Dictionary ,  vol.  v.  610) 
under  the  name  of  sulphate  of  argent- ammonium ;  but,  which¬ 
ever  form  the  decomposition  product  may  take,  hydrogen  is 
eliminated.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  silver,  for  instance, 

NH4HS04  +  2Ag=Ag2S04  +  NH3  +  2H 

tluugh  it  is  more  likely  that  the  ammonia  remains  in  combina¬ 
tion  to  form  ammonio-sulphate,  when  the  reaction  will  be 

NH4HS04  +  Ag=NH4AgS04+  H 

In  either  case  it  will  be  seen  that  for  each  atom  of  silver 
converted  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  eliminated,  and  the  same 
thing  occurs  if  the  product  is  argent  ammonium  sulphate ; 
but,  in  this  case,  with  the  liberation  of  sulphuric  acid.  With 
ferric  sulphate  in  place  of  the  ammonium  salt,  the  formation 
of  the  basic  iron  salt  is  accompanied  by  liberation  of  hydrogen, 
so  that  the  same  action  may  be  supposed  to  occur  in  that  case, 
possibly  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  counter  hardening 
•effect  of  the  iron. 

Looking  at  the  powerful  affinity  that  nascent  hydrogen  has 
for  oxygen,  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  set  free  on  the  gelatine 
film,  as  seems  likely  by  the  action  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
on  the  silver,  it  would  attack  the  gelatine,  and  not  only  neu¬ 
tralise  any  hardening  effect  that  may  have  occurred  from  the 
result  of  development,  but  still  further  exercise  a  decomposing 
action,  which  would  account  for  the  ready  solubility  of  the 
parts  affected.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  un exposed  portions  of  the  film,  or  those  containing  no 


silver,  and  therefore  not  subjected  to  this  deoxidising  action, 
are  simultaneously  undergoing  the  normal  hardening  effect  of 
the  concentrated  solution  of  persulphate,  and  are  therefore 
correspondingly  able  to  withstand  the  application  of  water  at  a 
temperature  sufficient  to  remove  the  softened  or  partially  de¬ 
composed  gelatine,  and  thus  the  requirements  for  the  formation 
of  a  relief  are  fully  satisfied. 

This  theory  entirely  coincides  with  the  experiments  detailed 
by  Herr  Liesegang,  which  effectually  disprove  the  existence  of 
any  direct  effect  of  the  ammonium  salt  itself  on  the  solution 
of  the  gelatine. 

Turning  to  the  possible  application  of  the  process  to  the 
production  of  reliefs  direct  upon  copper  in  the  camera,  the 
importance  from  a  practical  point  of  view  of  a  method  by 
which  this  can  be  attained  with  an  extremely  short  exposure, 
and  without  the  necessity  for  the  transfer  process,  hitherto 
unavoidable,  is  incalculable.  But  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  a  practicable  process  is  to  be  based  upon  the  use  of  an 
emulsion  applied  to  the  bare  copper  or  to  silvered  copper. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  of  the  coated  metal 
plates  retaining  these  properties  for  a  considerable  time,  since 
pure  bromide  of  silver  is  free  from  any  soluble  saline  ac¬ 
companiment,  especially  when  enclosed  in  gelatine,  and  in 
the  dry  condition  there  is  nothing  to  set  up  any  decom¬ 
position. 

The  films  might  be  expected,  moreover,  to  pass  fairly 
well  through  ordinary  alkaline  development,  but  the  fixing 
operation  must,  as  it  proved,  turn  out  instantly  fatal,  as, 
indeed,  would  any  protracted  contact  of  the  film  with  the 
copper  in  the  moist  condition.  It  is  not  quire  clear  why  the 
attempt  to  form  the  relief  without  fixing  the  film  failed, 
whether  from  failure  to  produce  the  necessary  solubility  or 
from  other  causes ;  but  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the 
application  of  the  persulphate  solution  would  in  any  case 
set  up  electro-chemical  action  between  the  copper  and  the 
silver,  whether  the  latter  was  in  the  metallic  state  or  in  the 
form  of  bromide,  and  by  causing  solution  of  the  surface  of  the 
copper  effectually  detach  it  from  the  gelatine  film,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  effects.  Silvering  the  copper,  as  proved  to  be 
the  case,  forms  no  remedy,  since  the  action  of  the  persulphate 
of  ammonium  would  take  place  upon  that  as  upon  the  image, 
and  by  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  at  the  surface  of  the  plate 
produce  the  same  effect,  detachment  of  the  gelatine  film. 

Herr  Liesegang’s  suggestion  of  coating  the  copper  with  resin 
appears  a  feasible  one,  or  perhaps  simpler  still  would  be  a 
film  of  collodion,  which  would  probably  suffice  to  sufficiently 
isolate  the  copper  and  silver.  In  Obernetter’s  etching  method, 
based  on  the  etching  action  of  a  wet-collodion  film  transferred 
to  the  copper  plate,  the  substitution  of  an  emulsion  film  in 
which  the  particles  of  silver  were  imbedded  in  collodion  instead 
of  being  on  the  surface,  sufficed  to  arrest  all  action ;  but  a  film 
of  resin  would  remove  all  doubt,  and  probably  render  the 

process  quite  practicable. 

- ♦ - 

Larg-e  Telescopes  and  Distorted  Star  Photo¬ 
graphs. — Professor  Schaeberle  has  been  casting  a  scientific  bomb 
shell  among  the  astronomers.  It  appears  that,  until  a  recent  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  this  learned  astronomer,  the  fact  that  large  reflectors 
of  comparatively  short  focal  length  have  all  been  faulty  in  their 
definition  of  star  images  at  some  trifliug  distance  from  the  axis  of 
the  instrument  has  been  entirely  unknown.  He  was  led  to  the 
investigation,  which  resulted  in  his  making  the  statement  referred  to, 
by  observing  that  the  large  Crossly  reflector  at  the  Lick  Observatory 
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failed  most  signally  to  come  up  to  expectations  in  its  definition  of 
star  images.  He  worked  out  the  matter,  and  found  out  that,  for 
scientific  reasons  unnecessary  to  quote  here,  such  want  of  defining 
power  was  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  construction  of  these  instru¬ 
ments.  Put  in  brief,  what  he  says  is,  that  large  parabolic  mirrors 
having  a  ratio  of  focal  length  less  than  fourteen  to  one  are, 
as  regards  their  defining  power,  “  theoretically  unfit  for  making 
observations  of  extreme  delicacy.” 


It  is  evident  that  there  is  much  to  learn  and  much  to  unlearn  yet 
as  to  the  true  functions  of  the  various  optical  components  of  in¬ 
struments  used  for  photographing  stars  and  nebulse.  Already,  by 
other  writers,  some  very  heterodox  opinions  have  been  given  as 
rfgards  the  use  of  short-focus  objectives  for  the  purpose.  Seeing 
that  the  image  ©f  a  star  with  a  high-class  instrument,  no  matter  how 
long  its  focus,  is  theoretically  only  a  point,  it  would  appear  to  follow 
that,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  photographing  objects  of  deter¬ 
minate  magnitude,  there  should  be  no  gain  in  rapidity  in  using  short- 
focus  (relative  to  aperture)  photographic  objectives  upon  the  fixed 
stars,  while  there  would  be  the  disadvantage  of  the  light  from  the 
sky  having  increased  opportunities  of  impressing  itself  to  the 
obliteration  of  faint  impressions  imbedded,  so  to  speak,  in  the  sky 
haze  image.  But,  with  objects  of  measurable  dimensions,  such  as 
the  planets,  or  some  nebulae,  the  usual  rule  might  be  expected  to 
hold  good. 


A  Hival  to  Calcium  Carbide. — M.  C.  Matignon  has  re¬ 
cently  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  a  memoir,  in 
which  he  describes  a  new  carbide — the  carbide  of  sodium — which 
possesses  some  remarkable  properties.  He  states  that  it  forms  a 
non-explosive  white  powder,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air,  burns 
slowly,  leaving  a  residuum  of  sodium  carbonate.  Its  chemical 
activity  is  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  well-known  calcium  carbide. 


A  Newly  Discovered  Source  of  Water  Con¬ 
tamination. — That  impurities  in  the  water  employed  are  the 
cause  of  many  mysterious  cases  of  failure  in  various  departments 
of  photography  is  extremely  probable,  and  now  Mr.  Percy  A.  E. 
Richards  has  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  causes  of  impurity. 
He  found  in  a  sample  of  water,  used  for  drinking  purposes,  a  notable 
quantity  of  zinc.  He  was  examining  some  water  from  a  source  in 
Berkshire,  and,  to  his  surprise,  discovered  the  presence  of  zinc,  which 
was  contained  to  the  extent  of  5T2  grains  per  gallon.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  water  with  such  a  percentage  of  zinc  might 
be  injurious  in  some  cases  of  photographic  practice;  but,  in  any 
case,  it  is  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  point  that  a  sample  of  water 
so  contaminated  may  possibly  occur,  and  should  not  be  employed  for 
photographic  purposes. 


The  Argrentaurum  Mystery. — Though  one  of  the  morning 
papers  has  gone  to  the  extent  of  sending  a  special  commissioner  to 
interview  Dr.  Emmens,  and  to  report  upon  his  process,  it  is  singular, 
in  these  days  of  scientific  canards,  to  note  the  apathy  with  which 
the  press  at  large  treat  an  alleged  discovery  of  a  process  which,  if  it 
really  existed,  would  infinitely  transcend  in  importance  any  scientific 
discovery  of  the  century.  The  daily  press,  which  every  period  of  a 
year  or  two  for  the  last  score  of  years  or  more  has  gone  into 
hysterics  over  such  a  subject  as  the  imagined  discovery  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  colours,  is  practically  silent  upon  the  alleged  discovery  of 
a  process  for  transmuting  silver  into  gold.  Yet  Dr.  Emmens  goes 
steadily  at  work  selling  ingots  of  gold  to  the  U.S.  Mint,  and  duly 
advising  the  public  of  the  fact.  A  correspondent  of  Nature  sends  to 
that  journal  a  possible  explanation  of  Dr.  Emmens’  plans  by  pointing 
out  that  Mexican  dollars  all  contain  gold  in  differing  but  really 
appreciable  quantity.  En  passant ,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
explanation  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  but  in  this  instance  actual 
tests  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  gold  present  in  these 
coins.  Four  such  dollars  were  assayed,  with  the  result  that  gold  to 


the  extent  of  0  06,  0  09,  0  08,  and  0  01  per  cent,  was  found.  Now* 
as  it  pays  to  extract  gold  from  rocks  when  it  is  present  to  the  extent 
of  five  dwts.  per  ton,  it  is  evident  that  such  percentages  as  these 
should  leave  a  handsome  margin  of  profit,  provided  the  silver  coins 
could  be  sold  for  their  original  face  value  when  reduced  to  ingots. 
A  thousand  dollars  would  contain  nearly  an  ounce  of  gold,  i.e.,  a 
thousand  pounds’  worth  would  hold  about  four  ounces  of  gold,  worth,, 
say,  seventeen  pounds.  Here  is  a  very  feasible  explanation,  without 
any  suggestion  of  trickery.  We  are  afraid  there  is  not  going  to  be  a 
slump  in  chloride  of  gold  at  present. 


THE  MULTIPLE  STOP  IN  PROCESS  WORK. 

I. 

Since  writing  on  this  subject  two  or  three  months  back,  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  investigations,  with  the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  has 
resulted  in  much  interesting  and  instructive  information,  not  merely 
on  the  working  of  stops  with  multiple  apertures,  but  also  in  the 
formation  of  the  screen  dot  generally.  In  Process  Work  for  No¬ 
vember  I  gave  a  series  of  diagrams  showing  the  pattern  formed  by 
the  stop  I  have  been  experimenting  with  at  different  screen  distances, 
the  relative  intensity  of  the  light  being  shown  by  dots  of  different 
siz*3,  and  since  then  I  have  made  photo-micrographic  enlargements  of 
the  actual  screen  patterns,  which  entirely  bear  out  the  impressions 
thus  attempted  to  be  conveyed1. 

The  experiments  detailed  in  my  previous  article  were  commenced' 
with  a  ’stop  having  five  apertures,  whose  centres  coincided  with 
those  of  five  squares  of  a  chessboard,  or  placed  at  the  centre  and 
extremities  of  a  St.  Andrew’s  cross  or  multiplication  sign  (  x ).  But 
the  original  plan  was  extended  so  as  to  include  nine  apertures,  the 
additional  ones  being  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a  St.  George’s  cross 
or  sign  of  addition  (-(-)  drawn  through  the  other,  the  apertures  then 
forming  three  rows,  and  the  stop  is  used  with  the  rows  running  in 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  screen.  This  particular  form  was 
decided  upon  as  conforming  in  every  respect  to  the  same  rules  as  the 
five-aperture  stop,  with  the  advantage  of  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  light,  and  in  practice  it  utilises  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
principle  of  multiple  openings,  as  it  secures  the  co-operation  in  the- 
formation  of  the  dot  of  nine  adjacent  screen  apertures,  the  largest 
number  practically  available  under  ordinary  optical  conditions ;  that 
is  to  say,  within  the  restricted  area  of  ordinary  lens  diaphragms 
there  is  no  advantage  in  dividing  the  space  up  into  smaller  fractions, 
though,  putting  the  lens  on  one  side,  there  is  no  restriction  to  the- 
number  of  openings  in  the  luminous  surface  to  which  the  screen  is 
exposed,  provided  that  the  proper  conditions  are  observed.  For 
instance,  a  negative  or  transparency  may  be  exposed  at  a  suitable 
distance  behind  the  screen  in  a  printing  frame,  and  a  precisely 
similar  result  obtained  to  that  produced  under  ordinary  conditions,  if 
the  source  of  light  is  so  arranged  as  to  conform  to  the  same  rules  as 
when  the  camera  is  employed,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  area  of  illuminated  surface  that  may  be 
used,  provided  it  is  properly  broken  up  to  suit  the  screen  distances. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  the  present  article  to  go  into  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  multiple  stop  or  screen  as  thus  applied1,  but  to  confine 
myself  to  the  particular  pattern  I  have  already  referred  to ;  but  I 
may  briefly  state  that  the  dot  is  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the 
images  of  the  stop  projected  by  several  of  the  screen  apertures.  If 
we  imagine  the  image  of  such  a  stop  as  I  have  described  pro¬ 
jected  on  to  the  lantern  screen  at  a  certain  distance,  and  the  screen 
gradually  moved  further  from  the  projecting  lens,  we  shall  naturally 
have  an  enlargement  of  the  image ;  and,  while  the  centre  aperture 
of  the  figure  remains  stationary,  the  others  constantly  recede  from 
it.  This  is  precisely  what  occurs  when  the  multiple  stop  is  usee? 
with  the  cross-line  screen,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  a  vast 
number  of  projecting  lenses,  each  one  of  which  throws  its  own  image 
of  the  stop  on  to  the  sensitive  plate.  If  the  total  area  covered  by 
the  stop  be  small  enough,  and  the  screen  be  close  enough  to  the 
plate,  each  screen  aperture  will  throw  a  complete  and  distinct  image 
of  the  stop  on  to  the  sensitive  surface  ;  and,  as  the  distance  between 
screen  and  plate  is  increased,  while  the  centre  point  of  each  image 
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remains  stationary,  those  that  are  ex-central  spread  outwards  until 
the  different  images  meet  and  mix  up  one  with  another ;  but,  as 
they  all  travel  in  the  same  straight  lines — the  direction  of  the  screen¬ 
ruling — it  is  evident  that  at  certain  points  the  openings  of  adjacent 
images  will  coincide  or  exactly  overlap,  and,  instead  of  forming  a 
chaotic  mixture,  will  describe  a  definite  pattern. 

I  showed  in  my  previous  article  that,  in  using  the  multiple  stop, 
there  are  at  least  two  different  screen  distances  at  which  it  forms  a 
definite  dot,  whereas,  with  the  single  stop,  there  is  but  one.  Pro¬ 
vided  the  openings  in  the  stop  are  small  enough  in  proportion  to  the 
solid  portion,  the  dot  or  pattern  will  go  on  repeating  itself  at 
regular  intervals  as  the  screen  distance  is  increased,  but  for  practical 
purposes  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  earlier  stages.  The  first 
definite  pattern  is  formed,  as  I  have  shown  in  Process  Work,  when 
the  adjacent  images  meet  or  overlap  to  the  extent  that  their 
marginal  apertures  coincide.  The  pattern  on  the  plate  then  assumes 
the  form,  when  examined  with  an  ordinary  magnifier  of  low  power,  of 
a  luminous  network  or  cross-line  pattern,  enclosing  dark  spaces  ; 
but,  when  examined  with  a  higher  power,  this  is  resolved  into  lines 
of  bright  dots  of  varying  size,  the  enclosed  spaces  also  exhibiting  a 
faint  transparent  spot.  The  second  definite  pattern  which  is  the 
working  screen  distance  takes  the  form  of  a  heavy  dark  cross  line  or 
network  enclosing  small  bright  spots,  and  is  formed  when  the 
travelling  portions  of  the  image  meet  on  the  stationary  centre 
points,  and  when  the  original  form  of  the  screen  is  reproduced  only 
modified  by  diffusion  of  focus  and  diffraction. 

This  latter  pattern  is  in  every  respect  precisely  similar  to  that 
formed  by  a  single  aperture  of  the  same  dimensions,  except  that  it  is 
much  brighter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  transparent  dots  are 
formed  by  the  coincidence  of  portions  of  nine  separate  images.  I 
was,  at  first,  inclined  to  think  that  it  showed  more  evidence  of 
diffraction,  the  dark  cross  bands  showing  very  distinctly  the  diffraction 
effects  in  the  shape  of  alternate  dark  and  light  stripes ;  but  this, 
again,  i6  only  caused  by  the  stronger  illumination,  as  it  is  just  as 
prominent  in  a  photo-micrographic  enlargement  made  with  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  increased  exposure  with  a  single  stop  as  from  another 
with  the  multiple  apertures. 

But  I  think  it  is  the  other  pattern  which  affords  the  greater 
amount  of  instruction  when  analysed.  As  I  have  said,  the  pattern 
consists  of  a  transparent  network  made  up  of  dots  of  variable  size, 
these  dots  constituting  the  images  of  the  outer  or  travelling  portions 
of  the  stop,  and  they  differ  in  size  (and  brightness)  because  they  are, 
some  of  them,  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  two,  the  others  of  four 
of  the  diaphragm  apertures.  Thus  the  apertures  that  form  the 
extremities  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  cross  travel  in  contrary  directions 
:  diagonally  and  meet  in  pairs,  whereas  those  forming  the  extremities 
of  the  St.  George’s  cross  travel  in  opposite  directions  vertically  and 
horizontally  and  meet  in  fours,  two  in  each  direction  meeting  in  the 
same  point.  These  are  the  dots  that  go  to  form  the  prominent  part 
of  the  pattern  while  the  centre  aperture  is  left  by  itself  to  faintly 
lighten  the  dark  spaces  they  enclose. 

I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  this  screen  distance  was 
entirely  useless  for  practical  purposes ;  but,  though  I  am  not  now 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is,  I  think  it  is  possible.  Some  little 
time  back,  on  examining  a  negative  with  the  magnifier  after  deve¬ 
lopment,  it  was  found  to  have  an  altogether  abnormal  style  of  dot. 
although  otherwise  it  appeared  in  perfect  gradation,  and  on  examina¬ 
tion  I  found  I  had  accidentally  moved  the  screen  gear  until  I  had 
got  the  distance  as  nearly  as  possible  for  what  I  call  the  first 
“  pattern.”  A  close  scrutiny  of  the  negative  led  me  to  think  it 
possible  that  perhaps  that  pattern  of  dot  may  not  be  so  altogether 
useless,  as  it  seemed  at  first,  for,  although  the  result  is  attained  in  a 
different  manner,  the  effect  is  similar  in  the  end.  Instead  of,  as  in 
the  ordinary  way,  a  number  of  bright,  luminous  dots,  increasing  in 
size  with  exposure  until  they  encroach  upon  and  destroy  the  dark 
screen  pattern,  we  have  the  reverse,  the  screen  pattern,  made  up  ©f 
luminous  dots,  gradually  encroaching  upon  and  closing  up  the  dark 
enclosed  squares.  The  result  in  the  high  lights  was  exactly  the  same 
as  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  the  half-tones  little,  if  any, 
difference,  except,  perhaps,  more  complete  “  closing  up  ”  and  no 
|  u  chessboard,”  while  the  shadows  were  formed  of  more  or  less  heavy 


cross  lines  with  transparent  dots  intervening.  Whether  the  tffect  in 
practice  would  prove  “  screeny  ”  I  cannot  say,  but  it  does  not  look 
so  in  my  negative.  There  is  one  noticeable  point  in  connexion  with 
this  result,  namely,  the  entire  suppression  of  the  centre  dot ;  in  fact, 
the  centre  aperture  in  the  diaphragm,  if  used  in  this  manner,  would 
be  not  only  useless,  but  actually  injurious.  As  a  matter  of  experi¬ 
ment  I  closed  the  central  aperture,  when  the  effect  was  a  much  b-tter 
cross-line  network. 

A  further  experiment  suggested  itself.  As  equal-sized  apertures 
produced  an  unevenly  illuminated  network,  it  occurred  to  me  that, 
by  graduating  the  size  of  the  aperture,  a  uniform  effect  would 
result  on  exposure.  With  this  idea  in  view,  a  new  stop  was  mad*, 
in  which  the  apertures  bore  the  relation  to  one  another  of  1,  2,  and  4. 
The  centre  was  drilled  with  a  one-eighth-inch  drill,  the  corners  of 
the  square  with  a  one-sixteenth,  and  the  remaining  aperture-  forming 
the  centres  of  the  sides  of  the  square  with  a  drill  measuring  -0*6  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  or  the  diagonal  of  a  square  of  which  the  side  is 
one-sixteenth.  This  is  a  standard  size  in  twist  drills  that  I  happened 
to  have,  and  which  I  found  accidentally  to  bear  the  relationship  it 
does  to  the  other  two. 

Upon  trying  this  stop  it  fulfilled  my  expectations  and  more,  for  I 
had  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that,  by  making  all  the  dots  the  same 
size,  I  should  introduce  a  new  line  into  the  ruling,  and,  in  fact,  form 
a  pattern  of  just  double  the  number  of  lines  or  dots.  Such  proved 
to  be  the  case,  for  the  hitherto  scarcely  noticeable  centre  of  aper¬ 
ture  in  its  magnified  form  took  as  prominent  a  part  in  the  pattern  as 
the  rest,  with  the  result  mentioned,  a  perfect  double  ruling.  With 
the  central  aperture  closed,  this  stop  gives  a  perfect  transparent 
cross-line  ruling  of  the  normal  size  that  retains  its  cross-line  effect 
even  when  greatly  magnified. 

A  photo-micro  enlargement  of  this  stop  pattern  is  particularly 
interesting,  for  it  constitutes, 'as  I  have  said,  a  perfect  series  of  equal- 
sized  and  equidistant  dots ;  but,  though  equal  in  size,  they  are  not 
quite  so  in  intensity.  The  difference  is  not  great,  but  it  is  marked 
enough  to  be  readily  noticeable,  and  I  think,  under  certain  condition*, 
would  be  more  so.  The  central  dot  of  each  figure  is  the  wtakest 
very  noticeably,  and  the  corner  ones  are  slightly,  though  not  very 
much,  denser  than  the  other  four ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
although  the  same  amount  of  light  has  acted  in  each  case,  the  dots 
formed  by  the  smallest  apertures  on  the  stop  give  the  strongest 
image,  while  the  weakest  comes  from  the  largest.  This  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  other  experience  with  the  multiple  stop  with 
small  apertures,  as  compared  with  a  single  stop  passing  the  .-ame 
amount  of  light,  and,  though  the  difference  is  not  great  under  equal 
conditions  of  lighting,  it  is  greater — in  favour  of  the  multiple  &top — 
as  the  light  becomes  weaker.  For  instance,  in  the  micro  enlargement 
rtferred  to,  at  the  extreme  margin  of  the  field  of  the  objective,  when 
the  light  falls  off,  the  central  dots  of  the  figure  are  dropped 
altogether,  although  the  corner  ones  further  removed  from  the 
centre  are  distinctly  rendered.  ^  •  B-  Boltox. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  FORMULAE. 

Is  it  permissible  to  hope  that  Lord  Crawford’s  most  valuable  paper  on 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  will  rouse  photographers  to  a 
sense  of  the  great  desirability  of  making  a  radical  change  in  the  system 
or  want  of  system  they  adopt  when  they  wish  to  convey  to  the  brother 
workers  a  knowledge  of  the  proportions  in  which  they  mix  the 
ingredients  for  any  particular  process  they  are  explaining?  Weighty 
though  his  authority  is,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  action  of  photographers 
will  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  fishes  in  the  old  song,  when 

“St.  Anthony  at  church 
Was  lett  in  the  lurch, 

And  went  to  the  ditches, 

Preached  to  the  fishes.” 

The  saint  gave  them  all  sorts  of  good  advice 

“  Much  delighted  were  they, 

But  preferred  their  old  way.” 

So,  it  is  probable,  will  the  photographers  act.  But  there  is  a  word  to  be 
said  here.  The  plate-manufacturers,  with  a  few  conspicuous  exceptions, 
are  the  greatest  sinners  of  all ;  indeed,  their  action  is  positively  injurious, 
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in  so  far  as  they  are  wasters  of  men’s  time.  When  I  open  a  packet 
of  plates  of  a  new  brand  and  desire  to  experiment  with  them,  what 
possible  justification  have  the  manufacturers  for  putting  me  or  any  one 
else  to  the  trouble  either  of  compounding  a  series  of  mixtures  according 
to  their  own  particular  formulae  or  wasting  time,  which  I  choose  to 
consider  valuable,  in  calculating  the  exact  relative  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  to  each  other,  to  see  whether  their  solutions  agree  with  or 
differ  from  the  various  stock  solutions  I  already  have  on  my  shelves  ? 
It  is  disheartening  in  the  highest  degree  to  have  to  disentangle  the  grains, 
and  ounces,  and  percentages,  and  grammes,  and  put  them  in  such  a 
form  that  I  can  at  once  see  their  relative  strengths.  I  consider  myself 
a  fairly  expert  calculator,  but  I  certainly  shrink  from  the  waste  of  time 
involved  in  such  arithmetical  operations  as  I  refer  to. 

The  representative  of  a  plate-maker  called  upon  me  not  very  long  ago 
with  some  special  plate  which  he  wished  me  to  try.  We  went  into  the 
dark  room ;  I  told  him  the  strengths  of  my  pyro  solution,  my  alkaline 
solutions,  my  bromide  solutions.  Oh,  no,  he  could  not  tell  me  how  to 
utilise  these ;  he  could  only  say  that  his  formula  was  the  usual  one  of 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  by  the  pint,  or  quart,  or  pint  and  a  half  1  If  the 
maker  thinks,  as  some  say,  that  the  amateur  likes  these  recipes,  let  him, 
if  he  like,  plaster  the  whole  of  his  packet  of  plates  with  occultly  selected 
recipes  and  quantities — nine  ounces  of  this  solution,  sixteen  of  that, 
twenty -five  of  another,  and  so  on  ad  nauseam ;  but,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  let  every  maker  reduce  his  formula  to  a  standard  which 
admits  of  comparison  all  round.  There  is  no  necessity  for  him  to  adopt 
he  metric  system  if  he  think  it  undesirable,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
objection  to  him  bringing  all  his  formula  down,  either  to  percentages  or 
to  grains  per  ounce.  At  present  the  Briton  who  is  not  in  close  touch 
with  scientific  matters  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  grammes  and  cubic 
centimetres,  but  most  people  who  have  to  do  with  making  up  formulae 
understand  the  meaning  of  percentages.  When,  however,  the  abstract 
has  to  be  converted  into  the  concrete,  a  diffi.ulty  often  arises,  therefore 
my  advice  would  be  for  plate-makers  to  state,  in  association  with  every 
lot  of  solution  they  direct  to  be  compounded  before  using  their  plates, 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  ingredients  contained  in  a  standard  quantity 
of  solution.  In  the  case  of  developing  solution,  which  is  practically  the 
one  instance  where  most  trouble  arises,  let  them  tell  us  how  much  of 
each  constituent  goes  to  make  one  ounce  of  developing  solution  ready  for 
use:  I  would  join  issue  with  Lord  Crawford  here.  He  prefers  to  assume 
four  ounces  as  a  probable  standard  quantity,  but  I  am  sure  he  would  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that,  if  all  makers  would  give  the  grains  per  ounce,  the 
plan  would  be  fraught  with  benefit.  When  any  one  makes  up  a  fixed 
quantity  of  solution,  it  is  generally  so  many  ounces ;  if,  then,  he  has  the 
proportion  of  ingredients  in  one  ounce,  he  has  only  to  multiply  the 
quantity  of  each  ingredient  by  the  number  of  ounces  he  is  going  to  make 
up.  If  he  take  four  ounces,  he  at  once  has  to  begin  to  calculate  for  any 
quantity  not  a  multiple  of  four,  and  ought  not  to  have  to  do  this  for  one 
figure  beyond  the  unavoidable. 

Those  who  do  not  experiment  much  will  possibly  not  see  the  weighti¬ 
ness  of  this  complaint,  yet  it  will  be  easy  to  bring  it  home  to  them. 
Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  .experiment  with,  say,  half  a  dozen 
makes  of  plate;  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  up  solutions.  Now,  if 
the  worker,  confining  himself,  say,  to  pyro,  ha3  stock  solutions  of  pyro, 
ammonia,  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  potash,  caustic  soda,  caustic 
potash,  bromide  of  potassium,  bromide  of  ammonium,  of  a  certain 
strength— either  so  much  per  cent,  or  so  many  grains  per  ounce — he 
would,  with  just  eight  bottles  of  solution.be  able  to  at  once  use  any 
maker's  formula  with  only  the  most  elementary  calculation  if  each 
maker  expressed  his  instructions  in  grains  per  ounce  or  percentages.  As 
the  maker,  however,  does  not  do  this,  there  are  the  traditional  three 
courses  open.  First,  he  may  make  up  the  various  solutions  according  to 
each  maker’s  many  recipes;  this  would  involve  the  making  of  about  a 
hundred  or  so  different  bottles  of  solution,  which,  with  the  necessary  label¬ 
ling,  could  not  be  done  under  a  day  or  two.  Second,  he  could  for  his  own 
satisfaction  reduce  the  various  instructions  to  a  standard — percentage  or 
grains  per  ounce — and  then  be  able  to  use  his  eight  only  bottles.  This 
would  occupy  some  hours,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  sin  of  the  makers  will 
be  shown.  Thirdly,  he  can  guess  the  quantities,  or  U3e  his  own  ready¬ 
made  solutions  regardless  of  their  applicability.  Is  not  this  third  plan  the 
one  commonly  adopted?  and,  if  so,  can  the_makers  wonder  that  justice  is 
not  done  to  their  products  ? 

Possibly  it  may  be  thought  that  enough  has  been  written  in  a  grumbling 
strain,  and  I  may  be  asked  for  something  practical.  I  proceed  to  offer  it. 
Most  of  us  know  that,  among  not  only  lady  amateurs,  but  others,  the 
power  of  computing  and  calculating  is  often  almost  absent,  or  is  grown 
rusty  through  disuse ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  these,  I  append  a  few  rules 


which  I  have  devised  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  calculations  and  pro¬ 
portions. 

Let  us  take  first  a  formula  in  which  the  proportions  are  expressed  in 
percentages.  The  non-expert  says,  “A  hundred  what— ounces,  grains, 
or  what  ?  ”  Here  is  a  rule  for  converting  the  abstract  into  the  concrete. 

A.  To  convert  percentage  formula  into  (p  ains  per  ounce. 

Rule :  Multiply  the  percentage  figure  by  4,  and  add  to  the  result  its 
tenth  part.  (This  is  correct  to  the  T|^th  part.) 

Example,  a  five  per  cent,  pyro  solution:  5  multiplied  by  4  =20,  one- 
tenth  of  20  =  2;  20  and  2  =  22.  Therefore  five  per  cent,  is  the  same  as 
22  grains  per  ounce. 

B.  The  converse  of  this — to  reduce  grains  per  ounce  to  percentages. 

Rule  :  Double  the  grains  per  ounce,  and  add  to  the  result  its  one-tenth  ; 

then  place  a  decimal  point  before  the  last  unit  figure.  (Tnis  is  oorrect 
to  about  -gVO 

Example,  a  22  grains  per  ounce  pyro  solution :  22  doubled  equals  44  ; 
a  tenth  of  44  is  4'4,  which,  added  to  44,  gives  us  48  4 ;  the  decimal  point 
placed  before  the  last  unit  figure  gives  us  4-84,  which  is  only  wrong  to 
the  extent  of  about  an  ounce  in  a  quart,  less  than  ordinary  errors  of 
compounding. 

C.  To  convert  ounces  per  pint  into  percentages. 

Rule  :  Multiply  the  ounces  by  5. 

Example,  pyro  solution  an  ounce  bottle  made  up  with  water  to  a  pint 
of  liquid:  1  multiplied  by  5  =  5  ;  therefore  the  solution  is  five  per  cent, 
and  so  on. 

I  do  not  intend  this  paper  to  drift  into  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  but  it 
is  worth  pointing  out  (bearing  in  mind  that,  when  percentages  are  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  assumed  that  the  concrete  quantities  are  all  expressed  in  one 
mutually  convertible  unit — say,  ounces),  when  a  formula  is  given  in  per¬ 
centages,  no  calculation  is  needed  to  convert  it  into  grammes  and  cubic 
centimetres,  as  the  following  example  will  show :  — 

Pyro .  0‘5  part. 

Carbonate  of  potash  . .  1  „ 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  0-5  „ 

Water  to  . . .  100  parts. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as — 

Pyro  .  0  5  gramme. 

Carbonate  of  potash .  2  grammes. 

Bromide  of  potassium . 0  5  gramme. 

Water  to  .  100  cubic  centimetres. 

Those  conversant  with  these  matters  will  see  where,  in  dealing  with 
liquids  of  different  specific  gravity  from  water,  some  revision  would  be 
needed ;  but  excessive  minutiae  should  be  avoided  in  popular  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  I  offer  the  rules  on  the  broad  basis  of  useful  working  methods, 
sufficiently  near  to  exactitude;  and  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  they 
may  prove  really  useful.  With  regard  to  plate-manufacturers,  I  conceive 
that  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  amend  their  ways  in  one  of  the  directions 
indicated.  G.  Wathough  Webster,  F.C.S.,  R.P.S. 

- 4 - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

XIX. — The  Carl-Zeiss  Stiftung. 

The  old  town  of  Jena,  in  the  Principality  of  Weimar,  whose  reputation 
until  recent  years  has  depended  upon  its  ancient  University  and  the  men 
of  literature  and  science  who  have  made  it  their  home,  is  now  acquiring 
additional  fame  as  the  seat  of  certain  industries,  which  have  made  most 
important  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  research.  At  the  head  of 
these  is  the  Carl-Zeiss  Stiftung,  the  outcome  of  a  small  business, 
founded  in  1846  by  Carl  Zeiss,  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  instru¬ 
ments  used  at  the  Jena  University.  For  this  work  he  had  specially 
prepared  himself  by  a  previous  course  of  study  in  natural  science  and 
mathematics  at  the  University.  In  this  way  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  professors,  and  it  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  Schleiden, 
the  botanist,  and  Schacht,  his  assistant,  that  Carl  Zeiss  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  optics,  and  made  the  improvement  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  the  business  of  his  life. 

Prior  to  1850  the  only  optical  appliances  made  by  the  firm  were  simple 
magnifiers  from  ordinary  window  glass,  but  ten  years  later  the  Zeiss 
microscopes  had  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  warranting  their  com¬ 
parison  with  the  best  instruments  made  by  Oberhauser  of  Paris.  The 
business  prospered,  and  in  1866  the  staff  had  increased  to  twenty 
hands.  Zeiss  endeavoured  to  raise  the  quality  of  his  work  by  two  special 
means.  He  systematically  trained  his  workmen  and  apprentices  to  a 
high  standard  of  precision,  and  he  also  endeavoured  to  render  the  instru- 
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ment8  of  his  make  independent  of  the  dexterity  of  individual  workmen, 
by  supervision  on  higher  scientific  grounds.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
ardour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  mathematics  and  physics, 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  recognise  the  fact  that  he  could  not  effici¬ 
ently  superintend  his  business  and  yet  devote  the  necessary  time  to  these 
pursuits.  Early  in  the  fifties  he  secured  the  services  of  the  mathe¬ 
matician  Barfuss,  but  the  calculations  which  were  then  undertaken  for 
the  improvement  of  the  microscope  proved  fruitless.  Undaunted,  he 
pursued  his  course,  and  late  in  the  sixties  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  realise 
his  ideas,  this  time  happily  with  the  help  of  Abbe,  who  afterwards  became 
Professor  at  the  Jena  University.  Abbe’s  great  skill  in  mathematics  at 
last  crowned  Zeiss’s  ideas  with  success.  The  correct  theory  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  was  worked  out,  and  the  details  of  workmanship  were  systematised 
and  brought  under  control.  Empirical  methods  were  superseded  and 
the  way  at  last  prepared  for  an  important  extension  of  business. 
Although  Zeiss’s  microscopes  were  expensive  instruments  as  compared 
with  others  of  German  manufacture,  the  sales  increased  so  rapidly  that 
in  1886  the  number  made  had  risen  to  10,000.  Ten  years  later  this  total 
had  been  increased  by  a  further  17,000.  Meanwhile  Abbe  had  been 
taken  into  partnership,  and,  the  business  having  gradually  assumed  a 
wholesale  character,  the  works  were  transferred  in  1880  to  their  present 
site,  which  has  been  subsequently  enlarged,  to  afford  scope  for  the 
further  development  of  the  industry.  In  the  year  1876  Abbe  drew  atten¬ 
tion,  in  an  exhibition  report,  to  the  fact  that  the  defects  of  microscopic 
objectives  were  dependent  upon  the  optical  properties  of  the  crown  and 
flint  glasses  used  in  their  construction,  and  that  further  improvement 
rested  upon  the  possibility  of  making  other  kinds  of  glass  whose  refraction 
and  dispersion  would  enable  opticians  to  eliminate  the  secondary 
spectrum.  A  few  years  later  he  met  with  Dr.  Schott,  of  Witten,  and 
numerous  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  surmounting  these 
difficulties. 

The  outcome  of  these  experiments  was  the  production  of  the  now 
celebrated  Jena  glasses,  which  have  been  the  starting  point  of  a  fresh 
advance  in  the  perfection  of  optical  instruments.  The  important  im¬ 
provements  effected  in  the  microscope  through  Abbe  &  Schott’s  dis¬ 
coveries  were  soon  extended  to  the  field  of  photographic  optics.  The 
desirability  of  rendering  a  large  industry  independent  of  the  fluctuating 
demand  for  a  particular  class  of  instruments  induced  the  firm,  in  1890,  to 
open  a  department  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  lenses.  The 
anastigmats  of  Carl  Zeiss  achieved  a  great  success.  Series  specially 
adapted  for  various  purposes  were  introduced,  and  their  popularity  and 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  business  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  year  1895-6,  one-fourth  of  the  total  value  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  made  by  the  firm  consisted  of  photographic  lenses.  Other  de¬ 
partments  have  since  been  opened,  and  comprise  the  manufacture  o^ 
optical  measuring  instruments,  telescopes,  field  glasses,  &c. 

Carl  Zeiss  refrained  from  taking  out  any  patents  for  the  many  im¬ 
portant  improvements  made  in  the  microscope,  and  it  is  now  a  rule  of 
the  firm  not  to  protect  any  inventions  of  purely  scientific  interest  or 
that  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  research.  The  patents  secured  by 
the  firm  of  recent  years  relate  to  instruments  used  for  ordinary  practical 
purposes,  and  the  innovation  has  been  partly  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
protect  fine  technical  work  from  cheap  competition.  But,  although  the 
inventions  connected  with  photographic  lenses  have  been  patented,  the 
firm  has  not  retained  its  exclusive  right  of  manufacture.  Under  certain 
conditions  licences  have  been  granted  to  leading  opticians  of  high  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  anastigmats  have  thus  been  made  by  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co., 
Voigtlander  &  Sohn,  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  E.  Krauss 
&  Co.,  Karl  Fritsch,  andF.  Koristka.  This  system  of  licences  might  be 
thought  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  patentees,  and,  doubtless,  it  stimu¬ 
lates  considerable  rivalry.  But  there  are  compensating  advantages. 
The  inventors  are  compelled  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  workman¬ 
ship,  and  the  photographer  derives  some  benefit  from  this  limited  form 
of  competition. 

In  connexion  with  photographic  optics  Messrs.  Zeiss’s  latest  invention 
is  the  Planar,  a  lens  of  very  large  angular  aperture,  possessing  at  the 
same  time  great  flatness  of  field  and  fineness  of  definition.  The  angle 
covered  is  somewhat  narrower  than  that  of  other  series  of  anastigmats, 
but  the  special  qualities  of  this  lens  will  render  it  especially  valuable 
for  photo-micrographic  work  and  other  purposes  where  great  rapidity  and 
exceptionally  fine  definition  are  essential. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  Messrs.  Zeiss’s  works,  and,  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  P.  Rudolph,  the  head  of  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment,  inspected  the  several  blocks  of  buildings  which  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  erect  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  their  instruments. 
The  works  now  giye  employment  to  850  hands,  and  are  excellently 


planned  for  the  special  requirements  of  the  business  and  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  workmen.  The  large  volume  of  business  permits  of 
considerable  subdivision  of  work  and  the  manufacture  of  many  sub- 
sidiary  articles.  The  castings  for  the  brasswork,  &c.,  are  all  made  upon 
the  premises,  and  there  are  workshops  for  plating,  lacquering,  engraving, 
cabinet  work,  polishing,  locksmiths,  &c.  In  the  opticaf  and"  brass¬ 
finishing  departments  a  very  high  standard  of  accuracy  is  maintained. 
Many  ot  the  users  of  photographic  lenses  would  be  surprised  at  the 
smallness  of  the  margin  within  which  the  curves  must  be  ground  to 
secure  the  excellence  of  modern  lenses.  The  following  standards  to  which 
the  men  must  work  will  give  some  idea  of  the  precision  that  must  be 
observed,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  lenses  of  some  of 
the  microscopic  objectives  do  not  exceed  a  few  tenths  of  a  millimetre  in 
diameter.  The  lens  surfaces  must  not  deviate  from  mathematical 
sphericity  by  more  than  xurrTnr  mm.,  and  the  thickness  must  be  true 
within  -dg  to  mm,  In  mounting  the  lenses  the  distance  of  separa¬ 
tion  must  be  true  within  -fa  to  mm.,  and  the  centering  must  be 
accurate  within  some  thousandths  of  a  millimetre.  On  reaching  the 
studio  used  for  testing  the  photographic  lenses,  we  had  the  opportunity7 
of  trying  the  qualities  of  the  new  Planar  upon  some  test  objects. 
We  were  also  shown  Borne  enlargements  of  instantaneous  photographs  of 
galloping  horses,  and,  notwithstanding  the  brevity  of  exposure,  these 
pictures  were  marked  by  exceptional  detail.  Some  photographs  of 
microscopic  slides  taken  direct,  upon  a  scale  of  enlargement  exceeding 
thirty  diameters,  were  as  crisply  defined  as  though  the  objects  were  of 
large  dimensions  and  photographed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Tne  new 
portable  binoculars  and  stereo-telescopes  also  attracted  our  attention  as 
being  a  marked  advance  upon  the  older  instruments  in  giving  a  larger 
field  and  enhanced  stereoscopic  effect.  The  tubes  carrying  the  object- 
glasses  may  be  given  greater  separation  by  means  of  a  hinged  joint. 
The  image  is  transmitted  to  the  astronomical  eyepieces  by  sets  cf 
reflecting  prisms,  which  at  the  same  time  erect  the  inverted  image.  A3 
the  object-glasses  may  thus  be  placed  farther  apart  than  the  eyepieces, 
greater  relief  may  be  obtained  in  examining  distant  objects.  These 
binoculars  are  becoming  very  popular,  and  some  thousands  have  already 
been  sold. 

For  some  years  past  the  Carl- Zeiss  Optical  Works  have  not  been 
carried  on  as  a  private  undertaking.  The  founder  of  the  firm  died  in 
1888,  leaving  his  son,  Dr.  Roderich  Zeiss  and  Professor  Abbe  joint 
partners  in  the  business.  In  the  following  year  Dr.  Roderich  Zeiss 
retired,  and  Professor  Abbe  then  decided  to  reorganize  the  business  and 
found  the  Carl-Zeiss  Stiftung.  The  firm  has  been  converted  into  an 
industrial  trust,  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  as  Chairman,  whose 
duties  partake  of  the  dual  character  of  trustee  and  referee.  Professor 
Abbe  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  place  the  important 
industry,  which  has  been  built  up  upon  a  permanently  organized  basis, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  employes 
and  the  advancement  of  science.  When  the  reconstruction  was  effected, 
the  various  interests  in  the  business  were  capitalised,  and  became  charges 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  At  the  same  time  Professor  Abbe  terminated 
his  ownership,  and  voluntarily  became  one  of  the  staff.  The  workmen 
enjoy  various  privileges,  some  of  which  are  probably  unique,  and  their 
position  contrasts  favourably  with  any  other  German  industry.  The 
period  of  apprenticeship  is  four  years,  and  the  men  are  then  gradually 
transferred  to  the  permanent  staff  if  they  have  become  skilful  workmen. 
A  sick  and  burial  fund,  managed  by  the  men,  has  existed  for  many 
years,  and  the  firm  adopted  a  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  prior  to  the 
compulsory  State  system  now  enforced  in  Germany.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  grants  to  the  Jena  University  from  the  surplus  profits,  and  that 
institution  has  already  received  substantial  sums  from  the  firm.  We 
wish  the  industry  continued  prosperity,  and  trust  it  may  do  further  good 
work. 


VIOLATING  THE  FITNESS  OF  THINGS. 

One  need  not  go  far,  nor  do  much  in  the  way  of  searching,  to  find 
proof  ample,  in  the  shape  of  photographs  and  their  reproductions,  of  the 
frequent — the  common,  indeed — violation  of  the  natural  and  the  fit. 

Here,  for  instance,  in  a  current  magazine  is  a  railway  article,  one  of 
the  illustrations  in  which  is  the  photograph  of  an  express  train,  taken 
whilst  it  was  travelling  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour.  As  an 
example  of  instantaneous  work  it  is  very  good,  still  it  grates  upon  our 
sense  of  truth,  in  that  no  eye  could  possibly  have  seen  the  clear  detail 
shown,  under  the  conditions  of  taking.  It  should  have  been  taken  wnh 
the  train  about  to#start,  or,  if  that  were  impracticable,  owing  to 
insufficient  light,  or  any  other  cause,  blocked  in  the  open  by  a  signal  set 
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against  it.  Whether  a  due  and  artistic  suggestion  of  the  motion  could 
he  given  by  phot  )graphy  is  doubtful.  Let  men  anxious  to  pioneer  try  ; 
but,  if  out  of  the  question  in  an  artistic  way,  far  better  let  it  be,  as 
beyond  or  outside  of,  the  special  powers  of  the  camera.  As  a  dry  recorder 
of  fact,  the  camera,  admittedly,  can  be  made  of  first  use  and  importance 
in  the  direction  of  showing  arrested  action ;  would  be  of  great  value  in 
illustrating  such  features  as  strokes  in  golf,  positions  in  batting,  bowling, 
and  fielding,  in  cricket,  and  so  on;  but  this  is  a  different  matter 
altogether,  in  there  being  no  attempt  at  anything  pictorial  or  artistic,  and, 
in  the  particular,  one,  special  point  aimed  at  being  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  ;  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  train  illustration,  of  showing 
rapid  motion. 

To  the  photographer,  knowing  the  difficulties  conquered,  the  picture 
referred  to  might  appeal,  and  bring  out  an  expression  of  admiration  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  mass  of  people  at  large  will 
not  look  upon  it  from  such  a  narrow  point  of  view,  and,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  technical  difficulties,  are  not  to  be  led  by  any  one  such  issue  into 
admiration,  but,  looking  upon  it  as  a  whole,  express  their  opinion, 
favourable  or  otherwise,  upon  the  broader  ground  as  to  whether  everything 
about  it  is  in  keeping  and  character.  To  satisfy  this  should  be  the 
higher  aim,  and  results  to  fulfil  the  requirement  must  have  something  of 
the  architect’s  design  about  them,  as  well  as  the  builder’s  particular  work; 
or  otherwise  we  stand  the  chance  of  having,  as  it  were,  a  Norman  door¬ 
way  and  Gothic  windows  in  the  same  building,  a  Gothic  front  crowned 
by  Byzantine  domes,  or  some  other  untoward  feature  introduced  that 
grates  more  or  less  upon  our  sense  of  the  fit.  The  pity  of  it  is,  that  so 
much  excellent  work  is  wasted  so  often  upon  a  wrong  design,  or  with¬ 
out  a  design  at  all.  Such  a  style  of  working  we  regard  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  as  decidedly  foolish,  and  common  sense  should  dictate 
the  introduction  of  the  same  feeling  into  photographic  directions; 
indeed,  in  the  main,  success  is  far  more  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of 
this  same  common  sense,  than  upon  being  well  posted  up  in  the  special 
laws  and  rules  of  art. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  landscape,  for  instance,  that  we  have  seen  many  a 
time  before,  but  which  never  appealed  so  closely  to  us  as  to-day,  and 
the  cause  of  which  appeal  must  be,  some  particular  light-filtering,  or 
modifying,  quality  in  kind  and  amount  of  cloud.  Does  it  not  stand  to 
reason  that,  if  we  wish  to  experience  the  same  feelings  of  pleasure  in 
looking  at  the  picture  determined  upon  as  we  do  at  the  reality,  the 
important  factor  of  sky  should  have  its  fair  share  in  it  ?  Yet  how 
rarely,  by  comparison,  is  this  thought  of,  and,  when  thought  of, 
instead  of  the  obvious  and  common-sense  plan  of  immediately  exposing 
a  second  plate  upon  the  sky,  and  using  that,  we  must  needs  introduce 
our  own  stock  skies,  must  enter  into  competition  with  nature  in  building 
clouds,  and  matching  them  with  earthly  shadows  !  and  are  surprised  that 
the  result  is  not  quite  the  thing !  or,  worse,  have  the  ineffable  assurance 
to  feel  pleased  and  satisfied  with  it ! 

“  Sunset  effects,”  with  the  sun  evidently  some  time  off  setting,  and 
moonlight  ones  without  a  moon  at  all,  though  less  common,  are  equally 
deplorable,  and,  however  carefully  built  up  and  doctored,  have  an 
inherent  air  of  unreality  about  them  that  readily  brands  them  as  bastard 
productions,  and  gives  rise  to  dissatisfaction. 

Are  not  our  lanes,  landscapes,  and  country  bits,  again,  so  very  desolate- 
looking  in  the  absence  of  life  in  them,  or  worse  than  desolate  in 
the  introduced  and  carefully  arranged  life  ?  The  country  is  quiet, 
but  not  lifeless  ;  there  is  some  amount  of  life  travelling  along  the  quietest 
lanes,  and  it  is  a  suggestion  of  its  particular  kind,  and  small,  deliberately 
moving  amount,  that  should  be  given  to  complete  the  picture  and  satisfy 
the  mind,  or  it  comes  to  a  kind  of  unconscious  conclusion  of  the  unfit¬ 
ness  of  things,  in  that  it  is  a  useless  road  or  Jane,  in  not  being  used  at 
all.  No  one,  probably,  would  go  so  far  wrong  as  to  introduce  a  town 
dweller,  in  gloves,  cuffs,  frock  coat,  and  top-hat,  chaffing  a  milkmaid, 
into  a  rural  scene  ;  but  worse  is  oftentimes  done  in  bringing  in  a  rustic 
trying  to  look  at  his  ease  doing  nothing,  or  over-consciously  doing  what 
he  has  been  directed  to. 

It  isn’t  a  matter  for  deliberate  arranging  so  much  as  persistent  watching 
for  the  favourable  chance,  and,  although  tedious  work,  when  we  do  catch 
the  timber  wain  coming  round  the  turn,  or  the  cows  filing  in  through 
the  gate  for  evening  milking,  we  are  repaid  for  it,  for  the  picture  has 
now  the  spark  of  life  in  it,  a  natural,  every-day  life,  and  not  the  Franken¬ 
stein  carefully  composed  and  arranged  one. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  town  as  well  as  country ;  we  see  the  fine 
old  church  shown,  with  closed  doors,  or  with  open  doors,  but  no  one  in,  or 
going  in ;  or  the  town  hall,  the  centre  of  the  town  life,  the  corporate 
soul,  if  a  corporation  have  a  soul,  and  which  we  associate  naturally  with 
the  bustle  of  council,  court,  and  assize,  is  represented  with  but  one  or 
two  individuals  about.  It’s  all  very  well  taking  it  at  its  easiest,  but 
what  is  the  use  if  the  suggestion  of  the  centered  interest  of  the  town  be 
absent  ?  Why  cannot  we  get  the  living  value  ?  Surely  plates  are  rapid 
enough,  and  the  true  opportunity,  in  view  of  the  added  interest  of  the 
result,  well  worth  a  little  thinking  over  and  waiting  for  ! 

Finally,  with  regard  to  figures  and  portraits,  where  it  is  easiest  of  all 
to  violate  the  fitness  of  things,  or  where,  porhaps,  its  detection  is  easiest, 
for  a  mistake,  or  a  slight  exaggeration,  in  a  face  or  pose  is  so  very 
evident  to  all;  and  no  less  marked  than  the  ease  with  which  such  a 
blemish  can  be  detected,  is  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  felt  in  finding  it, 
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a  result,  possibly,  of  the  Calvinist’s  “Old  Adam,”  and  “fall  from 
grace,”  in  us.  We  cannot  help  it,  I  suppose,  and  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  to  give  a  first  place  to  persistent  thought  in  keeping  out 
as  much  unfitness  as  possible. 

Supreme  naturalness  is,  without  doubt,  the  keynote  of  successful 
portraiture,  but  impossible  of  attainment  in  the  majority  of  cases,  owing 
to  self-consciousness,  and  the  fatal  desire  to  look  as  well  as  possible — or 
a  little  better.  The  piquant  Bmile  turns  into  a  simper  on  the  young 
-girl’s  face ;  his  worship  the  mayor’s  air  of  dignity  is  apt  to  show,  in  a 
touch  of  woodenness,  its  assumption  for  the  occasion  ;  whilst  the  young 
man  in  the  glasses  next  to  him  would  probably  look  more  intellectual  had 
he  made  a  little  less  effort  to  appear  so.  This  to  a  degree  we  must 
accept  as  inevitable,  although  a  good  photographer,  by  his  manner, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  non-interference  with  natural  pose,  can 
greatly  minimise  it ;  but  it  should  be  within  the  reach  of  all  not  to  show 
us  old  people  without  wrinkles,  smug  cheeks  and  pug  noses  classically 
lighted,  and  faces,  generally,  showing  the  evident  marks  of  maximum 
amount  of  retouching.  There  is  quite  as  much,  often,  in  attention  to 
minor  matters  of  accessories  ;  they  are  all  very  well  in  the  right  place, 
but  all  so  very  wrong  in  others,  that  they  may  be  the  cause  of  an  un¬ 
favourable  feeling  against  a  picture  otherwise  good.  That  old  gentleman, 
for  instance,  only  too  clearly  shows  in  his  face  that  he  is  trying  to  read 
an  album,  even  if  we  could  not  guess  it  to  be  one  by  its  appearance. 
Why  not  have  given  him  a  book,  in  a  paragraph  of  which  he  might  have 
half  lost  consciousness,  to  the  unspeakable  gain  of  the  picture  ?  The 
stout  and  motherly  woman,  again,  how  can  we  possibly  conceive  of  her 
as  natural,  posed  by  the  side  of  that  palm?  If  we  cannot  introduce  a 
crumb  brush  or  a  feather  duster  instead,  why,  let  accessories  go  altogether, 
for  it  is  far  better  to  have  none  at  all  than  false  ones. 

It  is  clearly,  again,  a  question  of  common  sense  and  a  little  thinking ; 
and  although  the  professional,  as  the  one  chiefly  interested,  with  bread 
and  cheese  to  find  for  himself,  wife,  and  children,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
go  in  for  trying  many  experiments,  yet  be  may,  in  portraying  a  well  known 
man  in  a  natural  and  easy  position,  in  place  of  the  conventional  one, 
which  is  decidedly  neither  one  nor  the  other,  turn  out  work  that, 
judiciously  displayed,  would  mean  a  step  or  two  up  the  ladder  of  pre¬ 
eminence  in  a  town,  and  the  equally  important  and  satisfactory  lifting  of 
prices  to  a  wider  and  higher  range  of  customers.  J.  Rees. 

- ♦ - 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  PHOTO  MICROGRAPHIC 

APPARATUS. 

[Transactions  of  the  American  Microscopical  Society.] 

On  October  20,  1892,  occurred  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  my 
heliostat  was  placed  on  a  shelf  outside  a  south  window.  Within  the 
room  was  a  portrait  lens  of  81  inches  focus  and  a  microscope  in  the  small 
axial  line.  The  substage  condenser  was  removed,  and  a  camera  con¬ 
nected  with  the  eye  end  of  the  microscope  tube.  Such  sunlight  as  fell  on 
the  mirror  of  the  heliostat  was  reflected  through  the  portrait  lens.  The 
portrait  lens  projected  an  image  of  the  clouded  sun’s  disc  about  1TV  inches 
in  diameter,  in  the  plane  usually  occupied  by  an  object  on  the  stage  of 
the  microscope.  The  tiny  image  was  itself  projected  by  a  microscope 
objective  of  1£  inches  focus  to  form  a  second  image,  2$  inches  in 
diameter,  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera.  The  clouds  made  sharp 
focussing  impossible.  Only  an  imperfect  focus  was  obtained.  The 
clock  of  the  heliostat  kept  the  image  steadily  on  the  ground  glass. 

During  the  eclipse  sensitised  plates  were  substituted  for  the  ground 
glass.  Exposures  were  made  when  the  clouds  were  thin  enough  to 
permit.  Tnus  six  negatives  were  secured.  The  first  print  shows  the 
moon’s  black  disc,  advancing  apparently  from  the  north-east  across  the 
sun’s  disc,  while  the  second  shows  the  moon’s  disc,  passing  off  to  the 
west. 

This  is  the  first  record  of  an  attempt  to  use  photo  micrography  astro¬ 
nomically.  All  of  the  necessary  apparatus  could  be  easily  packed 
in  a  trunk.  If  an  unaided  telescope  objective  were  used  to  project  an 
image  of  the  size  obtained,  a  focus  of  21  feet  would  be  required,  and  the 
lens  would  have  a  diameter  of  about  16  inches.  Such  an  objective,  pro¬ 
perly  mounted,  would  result  in  an  instrument  nearly  half  as  large  as  the 
great  Lick  telescope,  with  its  photographic  objective.  By  using  a  portrait 
lens  having  a  focus  of  15  inches  or  16  inches,  a  size  commonly  used  for 
cabinets  in  photographers’  studios,  instead  of  the  portrait  lens,  the 
apparatus  will  produce  a  negative  image  equal  in  size  to  that  produced 
by  the  unaided  Lick  lens ;  or,  leaving  the  portrait  lens  in  place,  the 
same  result  could  be  obtained  by  substituting  for  the  microscope  objec¬ 
tive  of  1£  inches  focus  another  of  about  double  the  power,  one  of  §  inch 
focus.  The  Lick  instrument  has  a  tube  about  50  feet  long  and  42  inches 
in  diameter,  while  this  apparatus  has  two  tubes  less  than  1  foot  long  and 
about  1  inch  to  6  inches  in  diameter  respectively.  To  the  smaller  tube 
is  attached  a  camera  with  a  bellows  extending  from  1  foot  to  6  feet. 
Stability  and  freedom  from  vibration  are  very  easily  obtained  with  the 
small  and  short  apparatus.  The  difference  in  cost  is  enormous.  In 
several  resp  cts  the  photo- micrographic  arrangement  has  advantages  over 
the  great  Lick  photographic  instrument. 

If,  however,  we  turn  to  matters  of  light  and  separating  power,  the 
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very  great  superiority  of  the  Lick  objective  is  seen.  The  results  given 
in  the  following  tabular  comparison  are  only  approximately  accurate. 
The  loss  light  suffers  by  absorption  as  it  passes  through  glass  and  by 
reflection  at  incident  surfaces  is  not  taken  into  account,  the  Lick  objec¬ 
tive  consisting  of  three  thick  lenses,  and  the  photo  micrographic  arrange¬ 
ment  having  more  than  twice  as  many,  but  comparatively  very  thin, 
lenses  and  the  mirror’s  reflecting  surface. 


Lick  Objec¬ 
tive. 

Larger  Por¬ 
trait  Lens. 

Smaller  Por¬ 
trait  Lens. 

Diameter  of  objective . . 

33  in. 

3-75  in. 

2  in. 

Focus  of  objective  . 

550  in. 

15  in. 

8  in. 

Focus  divided  by  diameter  ... 
Relative  value  of  light  in  first 

1666 

4 

4 

image  . 

1 

16 

16 

Size  of  first  image  . 

Total  equivalent  focus,  550in., 

5-1  in. 

•1395  in. 

•0744  in. 

divided  by  diameter  . 

Relative  value  of  light  in  final 

16-66 

147 

275 

image  . . . 

Time  of  exposure,  eclipse  of 

1 

1 

77 

1 

"577 

sun  (about)  . 

iinr it  sec- 

tsS  sec. 

4  sec. 

Separating  power  . 

1 

1 

1 

IMS 

Other  things  being  equal,  separating  power  varies  with  the  aperture  or 
diameter  of  the  objective.  If  the  Lick  objective,  having  a  aperture  of 
33  inches,  could  barely  show  a  certain  double  star  as  two  distinct  stars, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  objective  having  an  aperture  of  4  inches 
Or  2  inches  to  show  such  a  double  star  as  two  distinct  stars.  A  star 
apparently  single  when  seen  through  any  objective  having  an  aperture  of 
2  inches  might  be  seen  to  consist  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  stars  in  line, 
almost  touching  one  another  when  seen  through  the  Lick  photographic 
objective.  A  star  apparently  single  when  seen  through  any  objective, 
having  an  aperture  of  3f  inches,  might  be  seen  to  consist  of  eight  or 
nine  stars  in  line,  almost  touching  one  another,  when  seen  through  the 
Lick  photographic  objective.  The  power  of  resolving  an  apparent  single 
star  into  two  or  more,  or  of  showing  the  details  of  sun  spots  or  other 
objects,  is  known  as  separating  power.  A  superior  correction  of  aberra¬ 
tions  is  now  possible  in  lenses  made  of  small  discs  of  glass,  which  are 
produced  in  great  variety  as  to  optical  properties,  a  variety  not  yet 
realised,  in  large  discs.  A.  Clifford  Mercer,  M.D. 
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Attendances  of  Officers  and  Members  of  Council  during  1897. 


Number  of 
Council 
Meetings. 

Number  of 
Committee 
Meetings. 

Name. 

Number  of 
Attendances 
at  Council 
Meetings. 

Number  of 
Attendances 
at  Committee 
Meetings. 

16 

19 

The  Earl  of  Crawford... 

6 

9 

16 

4 

T.  R.  Dallmeyer . 

14 

4 

16 

3 

Chapman  Jones . 

16 

2 

16 

1 

John  Spiller . 

3 

0 

16 

1 

Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood  . 

3 

1 

16 

19 

G.  Scamell  ...  . 

15 

18 

16 

19 

H.  Wilrner  . 

16 

15 

16 

2 

E.  Clifton  . 

10 

1 

16 

7 

F.  Ince . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney  . 

0 

0 

16 

4 

T.  Bedding . 

15 

3 

.16 

1 

T.  Bolas  ...  . 

13 

1 

.16 

3 

F.  A.  Bridge . . 

10 

2 

16 

1 

J.  Cadett  . 

8 

0 

16 

1 

A.  Cowan  . 

5 

0 

16 

4 

W.  E.  Debenham 

13 

2 

12 

0 

A.  Haddon  . 

11 

0 

13 

0 

F.  E.  Ives  . 

8 

0 

13 

1 

Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  ... 

5 

1 

16 

19 

A.  Mackie  . 

15 

15 

16 

10 

J.  W.  Marchant . 

12 

8 

11 

11 

J.  C.  S.  Mummery 

9 

10 

13 

2 

A.  Pringle  . 

8 

0 

.16 

5 

J.  A.  Sinclair  . 

13 

5 

13 

0 

A.  Spiller  . 

8 

0 

16 

1 

J.  W.  Swan . 

0 

0 

16 

11 

E.  J.  Wall  . 

11 

7 

13 

0 

H.  Snowden  Ward 

9 

0 

16 

1 

L.  Warnerke  . 

9 

0 

-16 

1 

P.  L.  Waterlow  . 

0 

0 

MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS. 

[Trandation  by  Henry  Dietrich.] 

Although  not  so  much  in  demand  a3  in  former  years,  these  extremely 
small  photographs,  so  often  found  in  ivory  watch  charms,  pen-holders,  Ac., 
are  inquired  about  quite  frequently  by  professionals  and  amateurs.  How 
are  they  made  ? 

The  instruments  used  are  an  objective  of  very  short  focus,  and  a  email 
camera  with  a  movable  holder.  Tnis  camera  and  the  original  negative  to 
be  reduced  are  fastened  to  the  opposite  ends  of  a  long,  heavy  board,  says 
Anthony' 8  Bulletin,  similar  to  the  arrangement  in  use  for  the  making  of 
lantern  slides.  The  camera  must  be  movable  in  the  direction  of  the 
objective  axis,  and  the  negative  must  be  fastened  to  a  vertically  stationary 
stand.  It  is  then  uniformly  lighted  from  the  reversed  side  by  either  day¬ 
light  or  artificial  light.  Some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  a  sharp 
focus  of  the  picture.  The  ordinary  |ground  glass  cannot  be  used,  not 
being  fine  enough,  and  the  best  medium  for  this  purpose  iB  a  perfectly 
plain  piece  of  glass,  coated  with  pretty  strongly  iodised  collodion,  and 
sensitised  in  the  silver  bath,  the  same  way  as  in  the  wet  process.  Tne 
focussing  is  done  with  a  small  lens  or  even  with  a  microscope.  The 
plate  intended  for  the  picture  has,  of  course,  to  lay  in  exactly  the  same 
plane  as  the  plate  used  for  focussing.  To  be  certain  on  this  point,  it  is 
best  to  focus  upon  the  picture  plate,  inserting  for  this  purpose  a  yellow 
glass  between  objective  and  plate.  If  satisfactory  sharpnees  has  been 
obtained,  the  apparatus  is  once  for  all  in  order  for  these  distances. 
Bromide  of  silver  gelatine  plates,  on  account  of  their  comparatively 
coarse  grain,  are  not  suitable  for  these  small  pictures,  and  the  collodion 
process  has  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

Dagron  in  Paris,  a  prominent  specialist  in  this  branch,  gives  the 
following  directions :  A  glass  plate  is  well  rubbed  on  both  sides  with  a 
mixture  of  1  litre  of  water,  50  grammes  powdered  chalk,  and  200  cubic 
centimetres  of  alcohol,  applied  with  a  cotton  tuft,  after  which  it  is  gone 
over  with  a  dry  cotton  tuft,  and  thereafter  cleaned  with  a  fine  chamois 
leather.  The  side  used  for  taking  the  picture  is  then  finally  cleaned 
with  old  collodion.  The  collodion  must  be  a  little  thinner  than  ordinarily 
used  for  wet  plates.  Dissolve — 

Ether .  400  c.  c. 

Alcohol  .  100  ,, 

Collodion  cotton  .  3  grammes. 

Iodide  ammonia  .  4  ,, 

Bromide  ammonia  .  1  gramme. 

The  plate  coated  herewith  is  silvered  in  a  silver  bath  of  seven  to  eight 
per  cent.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  seconds  are  sufficient  for  this. 

The  plate  is  then  washed  in  a  tray  or  under  a  faucet  with  distilled 
water,  to  liberate  it  from  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  is  afterward 
placed  upon  blotting-paper,  to  drip  off.  The  still  moist  plate  is  then 
coated  with  the  albumen  mixture  : — 

Albumen .  150  c.  c. 

Add- 


Water  . 

Iodide  potassium 

Ammonia  . 

White  sugar  . 

Iodine . 


15  c.  c. 

3  grammes. 

o  i, 

2 

A  small  cake. 


With  a  wooden  quirl  this  is  beaten  to  snow  (foam)  for  about  ten 
minutes,  after  which  it  must  stand  for  fourteen  hiurs,  to  settle.  Tae 
albumen  is  poured  on  to  the  plate  the  same  as  collodion,  and  the  surplus 
filtered  back.  After  drying,  the  plate  is  laid  for  fifteen  seconds  in  a 
silver  bath,  consisting  of  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  10  grammes 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  10  cubic  centimetres  of  acetic  acid.  The  plate  is 
then  carefully  washed  and  left  to  dry.  If  carefully  kept,  it  will  retain  its 
properties  for  years.  To  the  second  silver  bath,  when  it  assumes  a  dirty 
colouration,  is  added  25  grammes  kaolin  to  each  100  cubic  centimetres, 
by  shaking  the  same  well,  and  the  bath  is  then  filtered,  after  which  a 
little  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetic  acid  is  added. 

After  each  exposure  the  plate-holder  is  moved  a  certain  length,  so  that 
ten  or  more  reproductions  are  obtained  upon  one  and  the  same  plate. 
The  time  of  exposure  depends  upon  the  density  of  the  negative  and 
differs  according  to  light.  It  varies  between  a  second  and  a  minute. 

The  developer  is  composed  as  follows : — 

Water .  100  c.  c. 

Gallic  acid  .  0  3  gramme. 

Pyro .  0Y  ,, 

Alcohol  .  2-5  c.  c. 

The  exposed  plate  is  immersed  in  this  bath,  and  after  ten  to  twenty 
seconds,  from  1  to  2  drops  of  a  two  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  solution  are 
added  to  each  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution,  whereby  the  picture 
becomes  visible.  To  follow  the  process  exactly,  the  plate  has  to  be  laid 

_ in  yellow  light — under  a  weakly  enlarging  microscope,  and  only  a  few 

drops  of  the  developer  are  put  upon  the  same.  As  soon  as  the  picture 
has  reached  the  desired  strength,  it  is  rinsed  and  fixed  in  a  fixing  soda 
solution,  1  :  5.  Ten  to  fifteen  seconds  are  sufficient,  generally.  Finally 
it  is  washed  well. 
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After  the  drying  of  the  plate,  the  several  small  pictures  are  cut  with  a 
dismond  and  fastened  to  the  small  enlarging  lenses.  For  this  purpose, 
the  latter  are  laid  upon  a  metal  plate  heated  from  underneath,  a  drop  of 
Canada  balsam  is  put  to  one  end  of  the  same,  and,  after  it  has  become 
soft,  the  small  diapositive  is  taken  up  with  a  pair  of  fine  pincers,  and  is 
gradually  put  in  contact  with  the  fastener.  Both  glasses  are  then 
allowed  to  lie  until  the  fastener  has  become  hard.  If  bubbles  appear, 
the  whole  method  of  fastening  the  picture  has  to  be  repeated, 

- - ♦ - 

DOWSING’S  APPARATUS  FOR  PRODUCING  X  RAYS,  AND 
SHOWING  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  A  PREPARED  PLATE  OR 
SCREEN. 

a  is  a  box  divided  into  three  parts,  b,  c,  d,  by  two  partitions,  e,  f.  The 
part  or  division,  b,  is  blackened  inside,  and  is  provided  at  one  end  with 
eyeholes,  g,  preferably  provided  with  eyeshades,  h,  and  at  the  other  end 
with  a  fluorescent  screen,  e.  The  part  or  division,  c,  is  intended  to 
receive  the  object  to  be  exposed  to  the  X  rays.  The  part  or  division,  d, 
contains  the  Crookes  tube,  i,  and  is  provided  with  a  side,  f,  opposite  to 
the  screen,  e,  made  of  wood  or  other  material  which  is  transparent  to  the 
X  rays.  The  entire  apparatus  must  be  made  impervious  to  ordinary 
light  except  at  the  eyeholes,  g.  j  represents  a  coin-freed  apparatus  of 
any  suitable  construction  into  which  the  electrical  connexions  between 
the  battery  or  other  source  of  electricity  and  the  primary  of  the  Rhumkorf 
coil  are  brought  and  arranged  in  such  manner  that  when  a  coin  is 
dropped  into  the  coin-freed  apparatus,  j,  the  said  connexions  are  put 
into  circuit  with  the  source  of  electricity.  The  said  coin-freed  apparatus 
is  also  provided  with  a  clockwork  or  other  suitable  time-measuring 
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apparatus,  which  is  liberated  or  set  going  by  the  introduction  of  the 
aforesaid  coin,  and  cuts  off  the  supply  of  electric  current  atjthe  expiration 
of  any  predetermined  time. 

A  counter  or  other  numerical  indicator  may  also  be  attached  to  the 
apparatus  to  indicate  the  number  of  times  the  apparatus  has  been  used. 

The  electricity  required  for  working  the  Crookes  'ube  may  be  obtained 
from  a  primary  or  secondary  battery,  or  from  a  supply  circuit.  It  is 
caused  to  pass  through  the  primary  of  a  Rhumkorf  induction  coil,  and 
the  high-tension  current  from  the  secondary  of  such  coil  is  led  off  to  the 
Crookes  tube. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows 

Assuming  that  the  object  to  be  submitted  to  the  X  rays  is  placed  in 
the  division,  c,  of  the  box,  a,  between  the  fluorescent  screen,  e,  and  the 
partition,  f,  which  is  transparent  to  the  X  rays,  on  introducing  an 
appropriate  coin  into  the  coin-freed  apparatus,!  ,  the  electric  circuit  is 
completed  and  the  X  rays  are  produced  in  the  Crookes  tube,  i,  and  are 
reflected  in  the  usual  way  so  as  to  throw  the  shadow  of  the  object  on  to 
the  fluorescent  screen,  e,  and,  on  applying  the  eyes  to  the  holes,  g,  such 
shadow  will  be  clearly  seen  on  the  screen.  The  introduction  of  the  coin 
into  the  apparatus,  j,  not  only  closes  the  electric  circuit,  but  also  liberates 
the  clockwork  or  other  time -measuring  device  which  is  then  set  in 
motion  by  its  spring,  weight,  or  other  actuating  means,  and  breaks  the 
said  electric  circuit  automatically  at  the  expiration  of  a  predetermined 
period  of  time,  such  as  one  or  two  minutes,  for  example,  during  which 
the  effect  of  the  X  rays  will  remain  visible  on  the  screen,  e,  through  the 
eyeholes,  g. 

The  coin-freed  apparatus,  j,  may  be  provided  with  suitable  devices  for 
winding  up  the  clockwork  or  other  t'me-measuring  device  before  the  coin 
is  inserted  in  order  to  secure  the  full  maximum  period  of  action  of  the 
apparatus  in  return  for  each  coin  inserted. 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  instead  of  the  electric  circuit  being  closed 
directly  by  the  insertion  of  the  coin  into  the  apparatus,  j,  it  may  be 
closed  by  the  time-measuring  device  after  the  same  has  been  liberated  by 
the  coin,  and  then  opened  by  the  said  device  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  of  time  as  above  explained, 


When  an  influence  machine  is  used  in  place  of  a  Rhumkorf  coil  the 
action  of  the  coin-freed  apparatus  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  release 
mechanism  by  which  the  influence  machine  can  be  operated  by  the 
person  using  the  apparatus  or  otherwise,  and  secondly  to  consol  the  time 
during  which  such  influence  apparatus  can  be  operated. 

Instead  of  a  Rhumkorf  coil  a  suitable  transformer  may  be  used  where 
an  alternating  current  supply  is  available,  in  which  case  the  secondary 
circuit  with  a  suitable  condenser  is  connected  directly  with  the  Crookes  , 
tube,  and  the  automatic  coin-freed  apparatus  is  arranged  to  open  and  i 
close  the  primary  circuit  which  receives  the  alternating  supply. 

The  object  or  objects  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the  X  rays  may  be 
inserted  separately  into  the  division,  c,  or  one  or  more  objects  may  be  I 
placed  on  a  disc  or  other  device  mounted  on  an  axis  which  can  be  rotated 
by  the  person  using  the  apparatus  so  as  to  bring  either  of  the  objects  at  I 
pleasure  into  the  line  of  sight,  or  the  objects  may  be  mounted  on  a  Blide 
which  can  be  drawn  out  and  pushed  in  by  the  person  using  the  apparatus, 
or  they  may  be  presented  or  held  between  the  screen,  e,  and  the  Crookea  j 
tube,  i,  in  any  other  suitable  way. 

- ♦ - 

SMITH'S  IMPROVED  TRAY  FOR  THE  ILLUMINANT  IN 
OPTICAL  LANTERNS  AND  FOR  CENTERING. 

The  tray  consists  of  a  bedplate,  a,  to  fit  the  guides  in  the  lantern.  On 
this  plate  is  fixed  a  bar  of  metal,  b,  with  a  toothed  rack  along  one  side ; 
two  bars  may  be  used  if  desired.  On  this  bar  is  a  carriage,  c,  provided 
with  a  pinion  to  engage  with  the  rack,  and  a  suitable  handle,  h,  to  turn 
the  pinion.  By  this  means  the  illuminant  is  made  to  move  parallel  to 
the  bedplate. 

From  the  carriage  two  or  more  rods,  d,  e,  rise  to  suitable  height.  One 
of  these  rods,  d,  is  screwed,  and  is  free  to  turn,  a  proper  handle,  K,  I 


being  provided  by  which  to  turn  it.  Threaded  on  the  upright  rods  is  a* 
metal  plate,  f,  with  plain  and  screwed  holes  to  fit  the  rods.  When  the 
screwed  rod  is  turned,  this  plate  moves  up  and  down,  the  direction  de¬ 
pending  on  which  way  the  rod  is  turned.  On  the  plate  a  suitable  arm 
to  carry  the  illuminant  is  fixed.  By  ^means  of  the  screwed  rod  and 
guides,  the  illuminant  is  made  to  move  at  right  angles  or  perpendicular-- 
to  the  bedplate. 
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When  an  electric  arc  lamp  is  used,  there  is  provided  a  movable  carrying 
arm,  l,  so  that  the  lamp  can  be  turned  in  a  circle  with  the  arm  as  a 
-centre.  By  this  means  the  carbons  can  be  used  in  a  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion  or  at  any  anple  with  the  bedplate,  a,  which  may  be  desired.  A 
thumbscrew  at  l  is  provided  to  lock  the  lamp  in  place. 

The  drawings  show  a  tray,  with  an  arc  lamp,  with  all  adjustments. 
a  is  the  bed  plate,  b  the  toothed  bar  for  the  parallel  and  horizontal 
•adjustment. 

c  is  the  carriage. 

d  the  screwed  rod,  e  plain  guide  rods. 

f  is  the  plate  for  carrying  the  lamp. 

g  is  an  electric  arc  lamp  in  place. 

h  is  the  handle  for  the  parallel  and  horizontal  motion. 

k  is  the  handle  for  the  perpendicular  motion. 

l  is  the  thumbscrew  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the  lamp. 


VIEW-FINDERS  FOR  TWIN  LENS  OR  DIVIDED  CAMERAS : 
STANBURY’S  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation,  fig.  2  is  a  plan,  fig.  3  is  a  part  transverse 
section,  and  fig.  4  is  a  similar  section  with  some  of  the  parts  in  a  different 
position. 

Mr.  Stanbury  says :  The  camera  I  form  as  a  rectangular  box  divided 
into  two  chambers,  a  and  b.  To  the  front  of  the  lower  chamber,  a,  I 
attach  a  lens  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  picture. 

£  ;To  the  front  of  the  upper  chamber,  b,  I  attach  a  second  lens  to  act  as 
the  finder. 

}  In  two  of  the  sides  of  the  upper  chamber,  6,  adjacent  to  the  front  and 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  I  form  suitably  sized  openings,  c  c11,  and  I 
fit  into  such  openings  finely  ground  plates  of  glass  or  celluloid,  d  d1. 
These  form  what  are  commonly  known  as  focussing  screens.  At  or  near 


a 


^£1 


(> 

* 

o 

• 

& 

O 

the  edge  of  each  of  „the  openings,  c  c\  which  is  furthest  from  the  lens,  I 
hinge  reflecting  mirrors,  e  e1,  which  can  be  allowed  to  fall  to  any  suitable 
angle  in  order  to  project  the  image  formed  by  the  upper  lens  on  to  the 
screen.  When  the  camera  is  not  in  use  I  cover  each  of  the  focussing 
screens,  d  d1,  with  doors,  f  f\  and  so  arrange  that  when  one  of  these 
doors  is  opened,  the  mirror  in  connexion  therewith  shall  fall  into  a  suit¬ 
able  position  for  use,  and  that,  when  the  door  is  closed,  the  mirror  shall 
be  moved  into  a  position  parallel  to  the  screen  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
second  mirror,  should  it  be  required  to  use  it.  This  I  do  in  the  following 
manner : — 

The  door  when  closed  rests  on  the  head  of  a  pusher,  g  gl,  the  lower 
end  of  which  rests  on  a  finger,  h  h1,  projecting  from  the  back  edge  of  the 
mirror.  Thus,  by  closing  the  door,  the  mirror  is  held  up  in  the  required 
position  as  shown,  and  may  be  there  secured.  Upon  opening  the  door 
the  mirror  falls  automatically  into  the  required  position  for  work,  at  the 
same  time  raising  the  pusher  into  position  to  be  acted  upon  when  the 
door  is  again  closed.  In  place  of  the  above  arrangement  the  mirror 
flight  be  raised  and  lowered  by  cords,  or  any  other  suitable  device.  In 


fig.  3  the  camera  is  Bhown  closed,  and  with  the  mirror  raised.  In  fig.  4 
the  camera  is.  shown  in  use,  with  the  door  open  and  the  mirror  lowered. 
Wnen  holding  the  camera  in  a  horizontal  position  the  operations  will 


A  NOVELTY  IN  INTERIOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

The  novelty,”  as  I  am  told  it  is,  that  I  am  to  speak  about  to-nigh * 
embodies  no  new  and  startling  discovery,  but  merely  a  combination  of 
ordinary  photographic  operations  familiar  enough  separately,  but  not 
usually  associated  for  the  production  of  one  and  the  same  picture.  Instead 
of  a  single  exposure  by  daylight,  or  by  means  of  an  artificial  illuminant, 
the  negatives  from  which  prints  are  exhibited  were  taken  by  means  of  a 
double  exposure,  or  rather  by  two  independent  exposures,  the  first  in  the 
evening  after  dark,  the  second  in  the  early  morning  soon  after  sunrise  ; 
the  former  constituting,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  the  whole  operation,  the 
latter  being  in  a  sense  only  supplementary,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  secret 
by  which  the  special  effect  aimed  at  has  been  more  or  less  successfully 
secured.  The  object,  as  will  appear  from  the  examples  on  the  wall,  hais 
been  to  obtain  certain  interior  views  in  which  windows,  large  or  small, 
form  in  each  case  a  conspicuous  feature. 

The  difficulty  peculiar  to  such  subjects  is  one  with  which  every  photo¬ 
grapher  is  only  too  familiar.  Halation,  the  bete  noire,  as  it  has  been 
rightly  called,  of  the  photographic  art,  is  scarcely  ever  absent  from 
pictures  in  which  windows  have  to  be  faced— unless,  indeed,  they  can  be 
covered  over  for  the  time  being,  and  an  otherwise  excellent  result  may  be 
marred  by  the  unwelcome  grey  halo  fringing  the  window  frame,  or  the 
impenetrable  blur  beneath  which  some  portion  of  the  picture  is  hopelessly 
obscured.  It  is  this  particular  evil  that  the  combination  now  to  be 
explained  most  unquestionably  prevents,  and  that  without  any  serious 
increase  either  of  difficulty  or  risk.  My  first  attempt  at  discovering  a 
solution  of  the  problem  how  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  a  window  and  its 
surroundings  within  and  without  free  from  the  blemishes  adverted  to 
was  in  the  kitchen  of  a  house  in  which  I  frequently  reside  when  in 
Westmoreland.  The  apartment,  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  with  massive 
beams  overhead,  and  a  long  low  Elizabethan  window  at  one  end,  looking 
due  west,  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose.  Outside,  a  profusion  of 
trees  and  shrubs  tones  down  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  the  window  itself  is 
further  shielded  by  sprays  of  clematis  pendent  from  the  supports  of  a 
verandah  above.  In  spite  of  these  advantages,  my  first  efforts  were 
failures  so  far  as  anything  external  was  concerned.  Misled  by  the 
apparent  dulness  of  the  early  morning  light,  the  secondary  exposures 
were  much  too  long,  and  outside  objects  appeared  for  the  moment  only 
to  vanish,  as  clouds  usually  do,  before  development  was  complete.  My 
first  experiment,  though  a  failure  in  this  respect,  proved  at  least  that 
halation  was  not  insurmountable.  This  was  a  great  point  gained.  It 
remained  to  cut  down  the  daylight  exposure  to  the  shortest  possible 
limit,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  no  more 
difficulty  in  securing  a  view  of  the  lake  and  mountains  from  within  than 
from  without,  with  the  additional  and  novel  charm  of  its  being  framed 
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in  by  the  window  with  which,  as  seen  from  within,  it  was  naturally 
associated.  So  little  had  I  to  fear  from  halation  that  I  speedily  dis¬ 
carded  the  use  of  backed  plates,  as  involving  unnecessary  trouble  in 
preparation,  and  found  the  results  quite  as  satisfactory  as  before. 

For  the  first  exposure  I  have  invariably  used  the  Todd-Forret  lamp, 
with  which  all  here  are,  doubtless,  familiar.  Two  flashes  by  this  lamp 
are  amply  sifBeient  for  any  apartment  of  moderate  size,  the  plate  being 
one  of  Paget's  XXXXX,  and  the  stop  /- 32,  or  even,  when  the  colour  of 
the  walls  and  character  of  the  room  admit  of  it,  /•  44.  The  flashlight 
exposure  over,  it  has  been  my  custom,  after  capping  the  lens,  to  stop 
down  to/-ti4  to  obtain  as  much  sharpness  as  possible  in  distant  objects, 
and  then  to  leave  camera  and  room  for  the  night,  under  lcck  and  key,  if 
practicable,  as  a  safeguard  against  accidents.  The  morning  exposure  in 
the  case  of  the  pictures  shown  varied  from  ten  to  forty-five  seconds, 
according  to  the  light.  Of  choice,  I  prefer  for  a  composite  exposure  a 
somewhat  dark  and  cloudy  morning,  with  the  sun  to  the  side,  though 
even  with  the  sun  newly  risen,  and  shining  almost  directly  upon  the 
glass,  the  picture  may  turn  out  well,  the  exposure  having  been  regulated 
accordingly. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  power  of  daylight,  comparatively  feeble  as  it 
is  at  the  early  hour,  which  I  have  found  to  be  most  suitable  for  the 
secondary  exposure,  asserts  itself  in  modifying  the  effects  of  the  primary 
exposure  made  the  evening  before.  Not  only  are  various  details 
sharpened  and  improved,  but  at  leaet  one  feature  which  we  might  expect 
to  find  objectionably  prominent  is  either  obliterated  altogether  or  toned 
down  so  as  to  be  virtually  harmless.  I  allude  to  the  reflections  on  the 
window  of  objects  in  the  room,  including  the  camera,  and  probably  the 
photographer  himself.  These,  during  the  flash,  appear  to  the  eye 
distinctly  mirrored  on  the  glass,  but  are,  nevertheless,  generally  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  finished  negative.  An  exception  to  this 
occuis,  cr  may  occur,  according  to  the  position  of  the  camera,  when 
masses  of  dark  foliage  appear  in  the  scene.  Against  such  a  background, 
if  reflections  exist  at  all,  traces  of  them  will  most  probably  be  found.  In 
two  instances  only  have  I  discovered  such  traces  on  negatives.  Prints 
of  these  are  exhibited.  In  one  it  will  be  seen  that  the  image  is  shadowy 
and  nebulous  in  the  extreme,  barely  discernible  ;  in  the  other  it  is  more 
obvious,  though  haidly  so  much  so  as  to  mar  the  photograph.  This 
phenomenon  is,  doubtless,  inseparable  from  the  uee  of  an  artificial  light 
of  great  power  within,  while  darkness  reigns  without. 

Cross  shadows  resulting  from  the  combination  of  two  illuminants,  if 
conspicuous,  would  be  undoubtedly  objectionable.  These,  however,  can 
be  to  a  great  extent  avoided  by  placing  the  lamp  above  the  camera,  and 
as  much  as  possible  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  lens.  If  set  in  this 
way,  the  lamp  will  cast  no  horizontal  shadows,  and  the  general  effect  will 
be  similar  to  daylight  at  its  best.  Even  when  a  less  favourable  position 
has  been  assigned  to  the  lamp,  any  shadows  thrown  by  it  will  be  modified 
considerably  by  the  subsequent  secondary  exposure. 

In  addition  to  these  reflections  and  cross  shadows,  another  matter 
requires  to  be  noticed,  which,  however,  is  rarely  a  source  of  difficulty,  so 
far  as  the  photograph  itself  is  concerned.  I  allude  to  the  smoke  caused 
by  the  combustion  of  the  magnesium.  This  rises  almost  instantaneously 
to  the  highest  accessible  point,  and  eventually  descends  again,  leaving  a 
grey  residuum  unless  carried  away  by  a  current  of  air.  An  open 
window,  provided  the  atmosphere  be  not  in  a  state  of  absolute 
stagnation,  effects  a  speedy  clearance  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  residuum,  if  any,  is  absolutely  innocuous  even  to  the  most 
delicate  fabric  or  the  most  sensitive  lungs,  and,  so  far  as  the  furnishings 
of  a  room  are  concerned,  requires  nothing  more  than  a  feather  brush  for 
its  removal.  Other  points  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Todd-Forret  lamp 
might  be  touched  upon  ;  but,  as  these  have  no  special  bearing  upon  the 
“  novelty”  upon  which  I  have  offered  these  few  remarks,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  consider  them  here. 

In  conclusion,  then,  what  are  the  advantages  that  may  be  claimed 
forthe  “novelty  in  interior  photography?”  They  are,  I  submit,  the 
following  : — 

1.  Entire  immunity  from  halation,  making  effects  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  photographically  impossible  of  easy  attainment  by  the 
camera. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  picture,  so  as  to  include  not  only  the 
immediate  surroundings,  but  the  landscape  beyond. 

3.  In  conjunction  with  the  above,  an  abundance  of  detail  which 
could  never  be  expected  from  daylight  alone. 

4.  Certainty  as  to  exposure,  one  of  the  most  important  boons  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  artificial  illuminant.  G.  Godfrey  Cunninghame. 

- * - 

RECENTLY  ELECTED  OFFICERS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

( Received  too  late  for  the  Almanac.) 

Cape  Town  Photographic  Club.— Established  1890.  Meetings  held  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Cape  Town.  President :  Dr.  David  Gill,  LL.D  , 
F.R.S.,  &c. —  Vice-President :  Mr.  A.  D.  Fuller. — Committee  :  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Cairncross,  J.  P.  Edwards,  A.  McLeod,  J<.  Powell,  E.  J.  Steer,  H.  Bishop, 
J.  Denham,  and  W.  T.  Hoal. — Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Mr.  E.  E.  Harrhy, 
General  Post  Office,  Cape  Town. 


Columbia  Photographic  Society.  —  Organized  1889,  incorporated  1891. 
Meetings  held  at  1811,  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia.  President:  Or. 
G.  J.  R.  Miller.  Vice-President:  Messrs.  Charles  J.  Cole  anil  Herbal 
Havens.  Board  of  Directors :  Messrs.  William  W.  Chambers,  P.  A.  Mitchell, 
Theodore  J.  Taylor,  George  R.  Siddell,  Frank  E.  Gartley,  G.  W.  Quint,  John 
N.  Reeve. — W.  W.  Hilt.  Treasurer  :  John  S.  Newman.  Secretary  :  John 
Curtis,  jun.,  1811,  North  Broad-street,  Philadelphia. 

Fylde  Amateur  Protographic  Society.  —  Established  1896.  Meetings 
held  in  Blackpool.  President:  Mr.  G.  H.  Holmes.  Committee:  Mrs.  Gnmdy, 
Miss  Caton,  Messrs.  J.  R.  G.  Grundy,  F.  Ilett,  and  H.  Jones. — Treasurer: 
J.  Turnbull.— Hon.  Secretary:  J.  Smith,  58,  Wishnell-ioad,  South  Shore, 
Blackpool. 

Hull  Photographic  Society. — Established  1881.  Meetings  held  at 
71,  Prospect-street,  Hull.  President:  Mr.  A.  H.  White. —  Vice-Presidents: 
Messrs.  J.  Pvbus  and  J.  Hollingworth. — Treasurer:  Mr.  W.  M.  Lyth. — 
Secretaries :  Mr.  J.  V.  Saunders,  151,  Park-avenue,  Hull;  and  Mr.  R.  Ethtl- 
beit  Johnson,  Aulaby-road,  Hull. 

Mid-Cheshire  Society  of  Art  .—Committee :  Messrs.  George  B.  Cliff, 
J.P.,  Thomas  A.  Johnson,  J.  J.  Hardie,  H.  J.  Reid,  H-  Yeomans,  and 
Edward  T.  Ward. — Hon.  Secretary:  George  Holland,  125,  Chester- road, 
Norths  ich. 

Photographic  Club  of  Baltimi  re.— Incorporated  1891.  Meetings  held  at 
703,  West  Madison-street,  Baltimore.  President:  A.  S.  Murray. —  Vice- 
President;  Dr.  F.  Slothower. — Board  of  Directors :  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  Dr. 
F.  Slothower,  Messrs.  E.  M.  Barker,  Jordan  Stobler,  James  B.  McKee,  F.  W. 
McAllister,  and  B.  G.  Buck. — Treasurer:  Mr.  E.  M.  Baiker  .—  Secretary : 
B.  G.  Buck,  1308.  Linden-avenue,  Baltimore,  U.S.A. 

South  Australian  Photographic  Society.— Meetings  held  at  the  Chamber 
of  Manufactures,  Adelaide.  President:  Mr.  A.  W.  Dobbie,  J.P. —  Vice- 
Presidents:  Messrs.  C.  L.  Whitham  aDd  R.  F.  Griffiths. — Committee:  the 
Executive  Officers  and  Messrs.  A.  W.  Marshall,  A.  H.  Kingsborough,  and  C.  E. 
Kerr.  —  Treasurer  :  Mr.  S.  P.  Bi  nd. — Secretary :  Mr.  J.  Gazard,  Mutual  Life 
Chambers,  Grenfell- street,  Adelaide. 

Sunderland  Photographic  Association.— President :  Mr.  William  Mil- 
burn. —  Vice-President :  Messrs.  Wi  liam  Baitram  and  Charles  E.  Cowper. — 
Council:  Mes;rs.  William  Pratt,  Widiam  Horan,  G.  Bartram,  A.  Peddie, 
R.’G.  Pcsgate,  A.  G.  Boulton"  J.  W.  Broderick,  and  E.  R.  Kiikley. — 
Treasurer:  Mr.  Thomas  Walton. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  William  John  Pope, 
New  Arcade,  Sunderland. 

Working  Men’s  College  Photographic  Club,  Melbourne.— Meetings 
are  held  in  the  Club  Room,  Latrobe-street,  Melbourne.  President  :  Profetsor 
Kernot,  M.A.,  C.E. —  Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  F.  A.  Campbell.  C.E. ,  and 
T.  C.  Cam  id. — Committee:  Miss  Cecil,  Messrs.  H.  P.  Bennett,  H.  Goodall, 
T.  J.  Eastbam,  and  W.  Stutterd. — Hon.  Instructor :  Mr.  L.  Hart,  F.R.M.S. — 
Lantern  Engineer  :  Mr.  A.  B.  ~  turtevant. — Press  Correspondent :  Mr.  J .  P. 
Campbell. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  E.  C.  Moore. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  Arthnr 
J.  G.  Relph,  Government  Printirg  Office,  Melbourne;  or  33,  Palermo-street> 
South  Yarra. 

- ♦ - 

<5>ur  <£  tutorial  2Cable 


The  Photographer’s  Diary  for  1898. 

Published  by  Clxw'lcs  Letts  &  Co.,  3,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C.  Price  Ts. 

This  useful  little  pocket  diary  has  again  reached  us.  It  contains,  besides  a 
mass  of  well-condensed  information  likely  to  be  of  service  to  amateur 
photographers,  a  tourists’  directory  of  hotels  and  dark  rooms,  spaces  for 
a  daily  diary,  and  facilities  for  making  entries  of  850  exposures,  &c.  It 
can  be  readily  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  it 
should  pay  for  its  price  many  times  over. 


Transparent  Photo  Colours. 

Joseph  Levi  &  Co.,  97,  Hatton-garden,  E.C.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  set. 

Messrs.  Levi  are  issuing  a  set  of  transparent  colours  suitable  for  colouring 
lantern  slides  or  photographs,  or  for  tinting  enlargements.  The  colours 
dry  glossy  on  glossy  surfaces,  and  matt  on  matt  surfaces.  The  set  com¬ 
prises  six  colours  with  a  medium  for  treating  the  picture  before  the 
colour  is  applied  to  it ;  palette  and  brushes  are  also  given.  iW  a  variety 
of  purposes  this  handy  little  set  should  be  found  extremely  useful. 

_  ♦ 

The  Gloucester  Diary. 

The  Gloucester  Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Company,  Gloucester. 

This  diary  includes  a  “Directors’  Calendar”  and  a  note  on  each  day 
throughout  the  diary  to  enable  the  periodic  recurrence  of  fixed  engage¬ 
ments  to  be  recorded,  such  as  board  or  council  meetings,  fixed  to  be 
held,  for  example,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  month.  The  notes 
for  visitors  to  Gloucester  have  been  considerably  extended,  and  par¬ 
ticulars  are  given  respecting  many  features  of  interest,  including  the 
Severn  “Bore,”  the  Gloucester  “Mop,”  and  the  “Festival  of  the  Three 
Choirs,”  which  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  important  annual  mueical 
meeting  held  in  Great  Britain.  We  can  speak  from  experience  of  the 
practical  utility  of  this  diary,  last  year’s  issue  having  proved  very  handy 
to  us. 


January  7,  189  ] 
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Morgan  &  Kidd's  Bromide  Papers, 

Morgan  &  Kidd,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

is  a  reminder  of  the  various  kinds  of  bromide  paper  they  prepare, 
dessrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd  are  sending  out,  in  the  form  of  a  neatly  pro- 
luced  little  book,  a  number  of  specimen  prints  on  those  papers.  Matt, 
;lossy,  and  tinted- surfaced  prints  of  remarkably  beautiful  quality  are 
ncluded,  and,  as  examples  of  what  can  be  produced  in  the  way  of 
iromide  printings,  these  specimens  would  be  difficult  to  excel. 


The  Entr’acte^  Annual. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Combes.  Published  at  3,  Catherine-street,  Strand. 

Jr.  Combes’s  annual  chiefly  appeals  to  inhabitants  of  Btageland.  Brief 
itories  and  sketches  by  well-known  hands  tell  us  of  the  curious  experi¬ 
ences  and  adventures  that  are  met  with  behind  the  footlights,  and  there 
ire  many  good-humoured  cartoons  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bryan  of  some  of  the 
igures  who  are  prominent  in  the  entertainment  world.  The  Entr’acte 
innual  is  a  merry  little  boob,  and  is  also  one  of  the  few  illustrated  publi- 
:ations  that  do  not  give  process-blocks. 


Popular  Photographic  Printing  Processes. 

By  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S.,  F.G.S.  167  pp.  London:  L.  Upcott  Gill, 

170,  Strand,  W.C. 

There  was  room  for  Mr.  Maclean’s  book,  for  we  are  unable,  at  the 
noment  of  writing,  to  call  to  mind  any  volume  which  concerns  itself  ex- 
dusively  with  modern  photographic  printing  processes.  The  author 
ippearB  to  have  set  about  his  task  in  a  thorough-going  manner,  and  he 
leals  fully  wfth  the  practice  of  printing  in  silver  by  print-out  and  de¬ 
velopment  processes,  carbon,  and  platinum,  while  the  many  references 
o  the  authorities  he  quotes  evidence  a  painstaking  desire  to  do  every 
ustice  to  his  subject.  The  gum-bichromate  process  comes  in  for  notice, 
md,  in  respect  of  this  very  much-debated  system  of  printing,  we  observe 
t  stated  that  it  is  one  by  which  “  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  two 
dentical  prints  from  the  same  negative,  and  the  most  experienced  worker 
lannot  tell  exactly  what  result  he  will  get  until  he  has  finished  developing 
he  print.”  Such  being  the  case,  the  bichromated  gum  process  is  clearly 
i  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Mr.  Maclean’s  book  is  very  well  and  fully 
llustrated,  and  there  are  chapters  on  facing,  backing,  and  mounting,  and 
tainting  and  crayon  work  on  prints,  that  add  to  its  value.  It  would  be 
tn  exaggeration  to  describe  the  book  as  exhausting  the  subject ;  but,  as 
ar  as  it  goes,  it  is  decidedly  useful,  and  should  be  found  of  great  service 
or  reference. 

- — 4, - 

iichffi  anti  iiotrs. 


Photographic  Club.— Wednesday  evening,  January  12,  at  eight  o'clock, 
vlembeis’  Open  Night.  Slides,  &c. 

The  Kromskop. — Messrs  W.  Watson  &  Sons  of  313,  High  Holborn  inform 
is  that  the  kromskop  is  on  view  and  sale  at  their  establishment. 

Rontgen  Society. — The  next  General  Meeting  will  take  place  on  January 
1,  at  11,  Chandos-street,  Cavendish-square,  W.  Paper  at  8.30  p.m.  by 
i V.  Webster,  F.C.S.  Practical  Work  with  the  X  Rays. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — On  Tuesday  next,  January  11,  Messrs, 
lurter  &  Driffield  will  lead  a  paper  at  12,  Hanover-square  at  8  p.m.  entitled 
The  Latent  Image  and  its  Development.  Any  one  desiring  to  he  present,  and 
iiot  btiiig  a  member,  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Child  Barley  at  the  above 
iddress. 

Herr  Golbstein  has  reported  to  the  Berlin  Observatory  (Germany)  that  he 
s  able  by  the  means  of  cathode  rays  to  imitate  experimentally  various  phe- 
mmena  observed  in  connexion  with  the  study  of  comets,  such  as  the  luminous 
adiation  of  the  nucleus  and  the  formation  of  the  tail.  He  has  also  been 
uccessful  in  his  attempts  at  reproducing  some  of  the  mire  recently  observed 
■.fleets. — Revue  Scientijique. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Woolwich  Photographic  Society  will 
ie  held  at  St.  John’s  Schools,  Wellington-street,  Woolwich,  on  February  24, 
;5,  and  26.  The  first  evening  will  take  the  form  of  a  Conversazione ,  the  other 
wo  evenings  bemg  as  usual.  There  will  he  besides  the  usual  pictures, 
antern  lectures  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  each  evening.  The  Society 
loes  not  give  awards  for  pictures,  but  relies  solely  on  its  members  to  make  the 
Exhibition  a  success. 

Pictures  by  Telegraph. — The  New  York  Herald  has  discovered  at  St. 
3aul,  Minnesota,  a  young  watchmaker,  named  Herbert  Hummel,  who  claims 
.o  be  able  to  transmit  pictures  by  telegraph.  Some  of  the  pictures  said  to  have 
leen  telegraphed  were  reproduced  in  the  Herald  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and 
some  further  specimens  are  published  to-day,  and  have  attracted  a  good  deal 
>f  attention.  The  claim  to  absolute  novelty  made  by  Mr.  Hummel  and  bis 
oumalistic  patron  cannot,  however,  be  conceded,  as  the  New  York  World 
libout  three  years  ago  published  particulars  of  an  invention  of  the  same  kind 
Mr.  Edison,  and  gave  in  its  pages  specimens  of  the  work  done.  Nothing 
further  was  done  in  that  matter  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  discovery  that  the 
iystem  would  cost  too  much  to  he  of  any  real  practical  use.  Nevertheless,  the 
Herald  appears  to  think  it  has  now  got  hold  of  a  good  thiDg.— Central  News. 


patent  Jlcffis. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  December  20  and 

December  24,  1897  : — 

Colouring  Photographs. — No.  30,115.  “Improved  Process  of  Applying 
Colours  to  Photographs.”  Communicated  by  F.  von  Bentivegni. 
Complete  Specification.  V.  I.  Feeny. 

Animated  Photography. — No.  30,151.  “  Improved  Animated  Photograph 

Apparatus.”  W.  F.  Butcher. 

Hand  Camera. — No.  30,152.  “  An  Improved  Hand  Camera.”  W.  F  Butcher 
and  G.  Harrop. 

Arc  Lamps.  — No.  30,246.  “Improvements  in  Arc  Lamps  for  Projection.” 
J.  Stuart  and  J.  H.  Barton. 

Arc  Lamps. — No.  30,247.  “An  Improved  Centering  Motion  for  Arc  Lamps 
and  Limelight  Jets.”  J.  Stuart  and  J.  H.  Barton. 

Stereoscopes. — No.  30,334.  “The  Contrivance  for  the  Exchange  and  the 
Exact  Fixation  of  the  Pictures  as  well  as  for  the  Temporary  L  nutation 
of  the  Views  in  Revolving  Stereoscopes.”  E.  C.  Lochmann. 

Snap-shots. — No.  30,489.  “Snap-shots.”  J.  C.  W.  Rofe. 

Photographic  Paper. — No.  30,526.  “A  Novel  Manufacture  of  Paper  for 
Photographic  Purposes.”  La  Soci&rk  Th.  Dupuy  et  Fils. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


January. 

Name  of  Society. 

10 . 

Bradford  Photo.  Society  . 

10 

10 . . 

Richmond  . 

11 

Brixton  and  Olapham  . 

n 

ii 

11 

ii . . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  .. 

n 

12 

Coventry  and  M  idland  . 

12 

Croydon  Oamera  Club  ...  .... 

12 . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  ... 

12 

12.. . 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire 

12 

12 

13 

London  and  Provincial . 

13 . 

Manchester  Photo.  Society . 

12 

12 

13 . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society . 

14, 

14 . 

West  London  . 

Subject. 


Lenses.  0.  C  Vevers. 

/  Reminiscences  of  Several  Tears  Residence 
\  in  India.  George  Western. 

/  Some  Practical  Photographic  Dodges. 
f  C.  M.  Hepworth. 

Nin»h  Annual  General  Meeting, 
i  Finishing  Enlargements  in  Black  and 
1  White.  W.  L.  Barker. 
Negative-makino.  John  A.  Hodges. 

Open  Lantern  Meeting 
/  The  Latent  Image  and  its  Development. 

\  Messrs.  Harter  &  Driffield. 

/  History  and  Development  of  the  Loco* 
\  motive.  P.  W.  Pilcher. 

Carbon  Printing.  James  Simkins. 

/  Trial  Night  for  Slides  to  be  Shown  on 
\  the  19th. 

i  Composition  in  Architectural  Studies. 
Hippilvte  J.  Blanc,  R  S.A. — Composi¬ 
tion  in  Figure  and  Landscape  Studies. 
James  Hav. 

/  Old  Kingston:  Going!  Going!  - ! 

1  W.  F.  J.  Hodgson. 

/  Election  of  Officers. — Cloud  Photograyh- 
{  ing.  A.  Horsley  Hinton. 

A  Tear’s  Photographic  Work.  G.  E.  Cox. 
Members’  Open  Nisht :  Slides,  Ac. 

Paper  Negatives.  W.  T.  Wilkin -on. 

1  Enlarging  by  the  Aid  of  the  Incandesce  at 
Gas  Light.  A.  E.  C&sson.— Hotr  to 
Obtain  Warm  Tones  in  Bromide 
Prints.  Harry  Wade. 
f  Lantern-slide  hlaking  by  Contact  and 
\  Reduction.  S.  L.  Coulthnrst. 
j  Southport  Society  of  Natural  Science 
I  and  S.S.C.  P.  Joint  Soiree. 

(Pictorial  Composition  ia  its  Relation  to- 
\  Photography.  H.  J.  Spencer. 
f  Lantern  Evening.  Greenwood  Pim, 

I  M.A.,  and  E.  Fitzeerald  Stapleton. 

I  Experiments  with  Photo-aquatint  P ro- 
\  cess.  G.  F.  Blackmore. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

December  30, — Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  in  the  chair.  .....  . 

A  short  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  copying  oil  paintings,  and 
n  reply  to  a  query  on  the  subject,  the  inquiring  member  was  advised  to  use 
m  orthorchromatie  plate  and  a  yellow  screen.  He  related  that  in  his  tna.s, 
ilthough  the  image  looked  very  nice  in  the  camera,  the  negative  on  develop- 
nent  consisted  more  of  brush  marks  than  anything  else,  and  the  result  was  far 
rom  satisfactory.  The  mode  of  lighting  the  painting,  thus  raised,  was  the 
ibiect  of  some  further  remarks,  and  mention  was  made  of  the  use  of  reflectors, 
;his  beiDg  preferable  to  direct  illumination.  However,  no  rules  for  lighting 
:ould  be  laid  down,  the  particular  and  most  suitable  means  for  a  certain 
lain  ting  depending  so  much  on  the  painting  itself. 


T7* m-T Af  .  vi  nrxirv»T 


The  subject  set  down  for  consideration  at  this,  the  last  meeting  of  the  year, 
was  “  Exhibition  Management,”  and  as  might  be  expected  drew  forth  a  long 
and  interesting  discussion,  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
many  grievances,  both  fancied  and  real,  which  are  such  inseparable  accom¬ 
paniments  of  a  photographic  exhibition. 
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Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  was  of  opinion  that,  as  far  as  the  exhibitor  was 
concerned,  tbe  provinces  had  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  Loudon  in  the 
management  of  photographic  exhibitions  ;  so  he  concluded  from  the  lessons  of 
the  past  year.  From  an  exhibitors'  or  a  business  point  of  view,  there  was  no 
Exhibition  so  well  maua0ed,  generally,  as  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s 
annual  show,  which  was  certainly  handled  in  a  very  able  manner.  There  the 
rules  were  strictly  and  fairly  carried  out,  and  exhibitors  were  not  annoyed  by 
enormous  labels  being  attached  to  the  frames,  which  for  small  work  meant 
ruination  and  nothing  less.  Many  exhibitors  suffered  from  the  non-arrival  of 
their  work  in  tinii,  aid  he  had  experienced  the  annoyance  of  his  pictures 
meetinr  with  this  fate  after  allowing  a  whole  week’s  grace  between  their 
dispatch  and  the  last  date  for  their  reception.  There  was  such  a  thing  as 
sending  off  too  early,  he  believed,  and  this  was  the  excuse  he  made  to  himself 
for  the  case  mentioned.  There  appeared  to  be  a  difficulty,  too,  in  England  in 
the  m  itter  of  sending  on  exhibits  from  one  Exhibition  to  another,  which  should 
not  be.  The  practice  of  compelling  the  entry  of  a  certain  number  of  pictures 
in  a  class  although  an  award  was  only  given  for  one  was  most  unsatisfactory; 
as  was  also  the  too  comm  n  custom  in  the  provinces,  of  omitting  to  advise  the 
exhibitor,  who  was  the  support  of  the  Exhibition,  of  any  result  whatever. 
After  some  remarks  on  the  question  of  responsibility  for  damage  done  to 
frames,  &c.,  at  exhibitions,  he  came  to  the  clause  usually  inserted  in  prospec¬ 
tuses,  to  the  effect  t  iat  the  Judges’  decision  shall  be  final.  He  recalled  a  case 
where  an  award  had  been  made,  and  where  this  clause  was  in  force  ;  but  it  was 
subsequently  discovered  that  a  rule  had  been  infiinged,  which  debarred  it  from 
the  competition.  To  meet  such  casis,  he  favoured  such  a  clause  as  “The 
Judges’  decision  on  all  questions  of  merit  shall  be  final,”  which  would  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hand  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Robert  Beckett  thought  exhibitions  might  be  conducted  on  better  lines 
■perhaps,  and  he  agreed  with  much  that  had  been  said.  For  instance,  when  a 
■society  engages  to  take  every  care  of  pictures  intrusted  to  it  by  an  exhibitor, 
very  often  at  great  expense,  the  great  st  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  he 
had  them  back  iu  good  condition.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  judges  them¬ 
selves  wanted  a  little  looking  after.  They  had  done  good  work  undoubtedly, 
and  made  a  great  improvement.  The  Hanging  Committee  should  be  more 
■strict  a  ad  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  rubbish.  Mr.  Beckett  held  that  Judges 
should  give  the  reason  for  their  opinions  if  they  have  any.  It  was  necessary 
"that  judging  should  be  quite  beyond  question,  and  if  these  reasons  were  held  to 
the  light  a  ad  it  was  seen  that  any  of  the  J udges  were  incapable,  they  would  soon 
fall.  Beginners,  for  instance,  did  not  know  what  to  aim  at ;  they  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad,  or  why  a  picture  received  so  many  marks, 
and  they  wanted  teaching  these  things. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  disagreed  with  the  suggestion  that  Judges  should  state  their 
reasons.  The  whole  system  of  judging  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  there  was 
mo  such  thing  as  a  definite  quality  in  a  picture.  There  was  no  possible  way 
of  gauging  the  qualities  of  two  given  pictures,  and,  when  one  asked  a  Judge  to 
decide  upon  the  best,  it  was  asking  him,  not  which  was  the  best,  but  which  he 
thought  the  best.  He  used  his  ability  to  the  utmost,  and  his  decision  showed 
which  he  liked  best.  It  was  not  like  judging  dogs,  where  so  many  points  went 
for  this  and  so  many  for  that  part,  and  the  largest  total  carried  away  tae 
priz  ;  ;  this  method  was  not  applicable,  and  Judges  could  give  no  satisfactory 
•reason  for  their  decision  in  a  great  many  cases.  He  bdieved  that  the  bulk  of 
the  mistakes  made  at  exhibitions  were  due  to  the  fact  that'  the  enormous 
•responsibility  and  amount  of  detail  work  were  not  realised.  Again,  in  Society 
exhibitions  the  chief  part  of  the  work  was  necessarily  done  by  voluntary 
labour,  and  voluntary  labour  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  org  tnize 
that  could  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Beckett  discussed  the  question  of  the  position  of  portraiture  in  relation 
to  other  work  in  open  classes,  and  was  convinced  that  it  was  quite  disregarded. 
For  instance,  if  an  award  could  reasonably  be  withheld  from  portraiture  the 
inclination  was  to  do  so,  in  favour  of  the  landscape  or  other  branch  of  work. 

Mr.  Welford  did  not  think  there  was  the  same  scope  in  portraiture  as  in 
landscape  photography. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — A  large  muster  of  members  attended  to  hear  Mr. 
S.  H.  Wratten ’s  paper  on 

Neuative-making  and  Development 

on  29th  ult.  After  reviewing  various  methods,  past  anl  present,  and  passing 
round  a  large  number  of  negatives  of  uniform  excellence,  developed  with  pyro- 
soda  according  to  the  Watkins  Time  method,  Mr.  Wratten  developed  several 
negatives  of  varying  exposures  getting  like  good  results  by  using  4  as  the 
development  factor.  In  cases  of  hand  camera  work  where  a  minimum 
exposure  has  been  given  on  high  speed  plates,  Mr.  Wratten  said  he  always 
obtained  satisfactory  results  by  using  pyro-soda  and  doubling  the  multiplying 
factor.  Mr.  Rogers  showed  some  fine  12x10  gum-bichromate  prints,  one,  a 
large  head  being  highly  praised,  as  illustrating  the  capabilities  of  the  process 
for  reproducing  almost  stereoscopic  relief. 

- - 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

January  17-22 .  Blairgowrie  International.  Hon.  Secretaries,  T.  C. 

Gorrie,  Rattray,  and  J.  B.  Maclachlan,  Blairgowrie. 

,,  29-Feb.  26.  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Secretary,  J.  S. 

McCulloch,  W.S.,  2  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

January-February...  Photographic  Society  of  India.  Exhibition  Secretary, 
57,  Park-street,  Calcutta. 

March  5-12 .  South  London  Photographic  Society.  A.  E.  Allen,  Hon. 

Secretary,  27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E, 


April  22-30  .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-aveuue,  E.C. 

u  27-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bay  ley,  12,  Hauover  square,  W. 

There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 


Coticspontrcncr. 


*#*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  OIM 
correspondents. 

THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  his  letter  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  of 
December  24,  Mr.  Maskell,  instead  of  frankly  admitting  that  the  term 
Photo-aquatint  is  essentially  incorrect  and  misleading  when  applied  to 
the  gum-bichromate  process,  and  that  it  was  probably  chosen  without 
due  consideration,  defends  its  selection  as  “peculiarly  applicable  and 
appropriate,”  while  it  is  neither. 

That  the  name  is  in  every  way  unsuitable,  incorrect,  and  misleading, 
there  can  be  no  question.  Aquatint  is  the  recognised  name  of  a  method 
of  engraving  that  has  been  practised  in  this  country  for  more  than  a 
century,  the  name  signifying  that  tints  or  flat  tones  are  produced  by 
successive  baths  of  aqua  fords,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  mezzotint,  in 
which  the  tint  effects  are  produced  by  burnishing  and  scraping  a  previously 
prepared  ground  tone,  these  two  being  the  two  great  departures  from 
engraving  in  pure  line  previously  exclusively  practised.  Mr.  Maskell  is 
certainly  in  error  in  stating  that  the  name  aquatint  is  in  itself  mis¬ 
leading,  and  that  it  is  so  called  because  it  is  an  imitation  of  a  water¬ 
colour  drawing.  It  clearly  expresses  the  method  of  producing  the  plate 
as  distinct  from  mezzotint,  which  is  equally  an  imitation  of  a  wi  Bh 
drawing  if  it  is  correct  to  so  describe  either  process.  The  power  of 
rendering  effects  in  flat  tones,  however,  is  not  confined  to  water-cjlour 
drawings. 

Considering  how  well  known  and  recognised  these  terms  are,  photo¬ 
aquatint  could  only  convey  the  idea  of  an  intaglio  plate  similar  to  an 
aquatint  prepared  by  photographic  means — practically  the  modern  photo¬ 
gravure  ;  in  which  sense  Mr.  Huson  has  correctly  used  the  name  for 
some  time.  To  apply  the  term  to  carbon  prints  of  any  kind  is  not  only 
misleading,  but  an  absurd  affectation  ;  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
common  between  the  two  processes,  not  even  the  appearance  of  the 
finished  prints.  Whatever  may  be  its  motive,  it  can  only  have  the  result 
of  leading  the  public  to  infer  that  they  are  produced  by  some  photo¬ 
graphic  adaptation  of  the  method  known  by  the  name  borrowed,  or  that 
there  is  at  least  some  recognised  resemblance. 

Mr.  Maskell  says  that  “  etched  aquatint  has  no  monopoly  of  the  term;  ’ 
this  is  certainly  not  correct.  When  a  word  is  a  thoroughly  well-known 
and  recognised  name  for  any  particular  substance  or  process,  that  un¬ 
questionably  has  a  monopoly  of  the  name,  and  applying  that  term  to 
something  essentially  different,  in  order  to  pass  it  off  as  something  which 
it  is  not,  is  generally  called  by  a  very  ugly  name.  He  gives  as  his  reason 
for  stating  that  the  term  aquatint  is  so  suitable,  that  “  gum-pigment 
prints  ....  are  actually  water  colours  ....  the  colour  is  not  even 
held  on  the  surface  in  a  skin  or  film  of  gelatine,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
carbon  printing  processes.”  No,  it  is  held  in  a  film  of  gum,  and  wherein 
does  it  then  differ  from  any  other  carbon  print?  If  Mr.  Maskell’s 
argument  that  etched  aquatint  has  no  monopoly  of  the  term,  and  that 
the  name  is  suitable  for  a  result  because  it  is  “  water  colour,”  means  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  it  certainly  means  that  any  one,  in  selling  a  water-colour 
drawing  in  monochrome  would  be  justified  in  describing  it  as  an 
“aquatint;”  a  proceeding  that  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  prosecution 
for  fraudulent  mis-representation.  Does  he  not  recognise  the  fact  that 
this  misuse  of  the  term  photo-aquatint  must  of  necessity  lead  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  fine  arts  to  infer  that  gum-pigment  prints 
are  produced  by  some  new  and  noteworthy  departure  in  photographic 
work,  or  in  photo-engraving,  and  take  interest  in  them  accordingly, 
instead  of  being  only  the  resuscitation  of  a  method  of  carbon  printing 
long  since  discarded  in  favour  of  something  better  ? 

Mr.  Maskell  may  be  quite  satisfied  that  “  the  amiable  Cosmos as  he 
designates  your  esteemed  contributor,  is  not  alone  in  his  “  con¬ 
temptuous  scorn”  for  the  crude  monstrosities  in  gum  pigment  at  the 
Salon.  How  can  any  sincere  and  educated  picture-lover  experience  any 
other  sensation,  in  spite  of  tbirty-two  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  ?  Are  they  in  any  way  comparable  with  the  paintings,  drawings, 
or  etchings  by  leading  artists  at  our  exhibitions,  or  with  the  engraved  or 
photographic  monochrome  reproductions  of  them  ?  Nature  is  beautiful, 
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and  while  her  traducers  only  produce  caricatures  of  her,  and,  talking 
“art”  jargon,  call  them  by  high-sounding  names,  they  must  expect 
nothing  but  scorn,  contempt,  and  ridicule.  — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Henry  W.  Bennett. 

[Mr.  Bennett’s  known  ability  as  an  engraver  and  his  exp°rience  of 
engravingprocesses  impart  additional  value  to  his  remarks  on  the  mis¬ 
application  of  the  term  “  photo  aquatint  ”  to  carbon  printing. — Eds  ] 

METALLIC  CONTACT  PRINTING  WITHOUT  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  really  must  take  exception  to  your  correspondent’s 
further  comments  upon  the  similarity  of  our  patent  No.  13,751  and  that 
of  M.  Vials. 

You  very  kindly  pointed  out  that  our  process  was  essentially  different 
to  the  one  in  question,  and  we  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Kirkwood  would  have 
seen  his  way  clear  to  have  granted  this  likewise.  His  erratic  mind  seems 
now  to  have  got  the  idea  that  we  make  a  claim  to  produce  prints  without 
the  action  of  light,  and,  because  we  acknowledge  working  with  similar 
material  to  that  used  in  this  obsolete  process,  he  insinuates  that  we  have 
been  forestalled.  A  house  decorator  uses  oil  or  water  colours  and 
brushes,  so  do  our  R.A.’s ;  but  the  results  obtained  are  admitted  to  have  a 
difference.  We  have  read  and  reread  this  French  process,  but  fail  to  find 
any  one  point  in  common  with  our  method  of  producing  prints — in  fact, 
nothing  to  bear  out  the  assertion  that  any  claim  for  printing  from  metal 
was  made  at  all ;  and,  as  to  that  attributed  to  M.  Ni5pce  de  St.  Victor,  he 
cuts  the  ground  from  under  himself  by  stating  that  it  (whatever  it  was) 
could  not  be  fixed  without  exposure  to  light. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

January  3,  1898.  H.  Soar  and  J.  W.  Cooper. 

P.S.— Enclosed  are  a  print  or  two  made  during  our  experimenting, 
with  the  particulars  of  their  formation  at  the  back. 

[Those  interested  in  Messrs.  Soar’s  process  will  find  it  described  in 
the  Journal  of  September  24, 1897.  The  examples  sent  show  that 
this  method  of  printing  on  gelatine  and  similar  papers  from  metal 
blocks  is  capable  of  yielding  results  of  very  great  excellence. — Eds  ] 


FUZZIGRAPH  DISCUSSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Thanks  are  due  to  you  for  your  kindness  and  generosity 
in  devoting  so  much  of  your  valuable  space  to  the  discussion,  as  above, 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  C.  Moss  and  myself,  at  the  Croydon  Microscopical 
and  Natural  History  Club. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  Editor  of  the  Amateur  Photographer,  did  not 
adopt  a  similar  liberal  course,  instead  of  taking  only  one  of  the  papers 
(mine),  minutely  dissecting  it,  and  criticising  it  in  a  most  uncharitable 
manner,  attributing  to  me  thoughts  and  sentiments  which  were  entirely 
foreign  to  my  mind  when  I  wrote  the  paper.  But  possibly  the  Editor 
himself  unconsciously  explains  the  meaning  of  all  this,  i.e. ,  the  little 
dinner  he  referred  to,  supplemented,  no  doubt,  by  another  at  Christmas, 
produced  an  attack  of  indigestion. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Croydon.  J.  H.  Baldock. 

[The  discussion  between  Mr.  Baldock  and  Mr.  Moss  struck  us  as 
being  extremely  well  reasoned,  able,  and  temperate  on  both  sides. 
Though  our  sympathies  mainly  incline  towards  the  views  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Baldock,  we.  nevertheless,  recognised  that  Mr.  Moss  stated  the 
case  for  “  pictorial  ”  photography  with  a  moderation  and  ability  not 
always  conspicuous  in  the  utterances  of  “pictorial”  photographers. 
—Eds  ] 

IS  PHOTOGRAPHY  A  PLAYED-OUT  PROFESSION  ? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  When  I  left  school,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  I  used  then 
to  dabble  in  photography,  so  my  father  told  me ;  as  he  could  not  help  me 
at  all,  he  thought  I  had  better  be  a  photographer.” 

Thus,  in  brief  but  saddening  language,  “  W.  W.  R.”  relates,  in  the  last 
issue  but  ene  6f  the  Journal,  the  unfavourable  conditions  under  which 
he  and  photography  became  associated. 

Introduced,  as  a  mere  child,  to  a  calling  for  whose  professors  he  had 
already  learned  to  entertain  contempt,  unassisted  financially,  unpre¬ 
pared  educationally,  with  even  a  boy’s  ambition  cooled  at  the  outset  by 


visions  of  patched  trousers,  what  wonder  if,  after  years  of  business 
smuggling,  he  is  found  to-day  writing  as  a  confirmed  pessimist? 

The  sequel  to  that  unlucky  start  is  thus  given  :  “  I  used  to  work  till 
about  two  o’clock  every  morning  except  Saturdays,  when  I  knocked  off 
at  twelve  p.m.  I  did  my  own  operating,  printing,  developing,  toning, 
mounting,  book-keeping,  and  everything,  even  to  sweeping  out  my  studm 
and  cleaning  the  windows  at  eight  a  m.  ;  but  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
I  was  as  poor  as  when  I  began,  and,  what  was  more,  completely 
knocked  up.” 

How  that  poor  man  has  lived  to  tell  the  story  in  this  present  year  of 
grace  is  a  mystery,  but  he  has  done  so,  and,  bringing  his  business 
history  up  to  daU,  describes,  with  no  little  pathos,  the  spectacle  of  a 
weary  man  trudging  homewards  through  the  rain,  envying  the  happier 
lot  of  a  poor  chimney  sweeper. 

Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  «gree  with  the  sentiment  of  “  W.  W.  R.”  that  “it 
does  not  matter  to  one  photographer  whether  the  photographers  in  other 
towns  get  on  or  not;  ”  on  the  contrary,  I  am  always  pained  at  heart 
(and  I  am  eure  there  are  scores  of  other  professionals  who  have  this 
feeling)  when  I  see  or  hear  of  members  of  our  profession  going  under, 
and  becoming  a  spectacle  of  commiseration  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  with  the  hope  of  cheering  some  brother  photographer,  or 
assisting,  if  possible,  in  a  modest  way,  to  point  a  road  which  has  led  to 
success,  that  I  penned  the  notes  from  a  “  Busy  Man.” 

“  W.  W.  R.,”  however,  finds  in  those  remarks  “  not  one  Bingle  piece 
of  advice  which  is  neglected  by  photographers  in  their  every-day  prac¬ 
tice,”  while  some  of  the  advice  is  “  quite  unnecessary.”  He  adds,  “  The 
‘Busy  Man’  puts  his  success  down  to  his  own  exertions  and  the  exercise 
of  common  sense,  and  thinks  that,  if  all  other  photographers  had  done 
as  he  had  done,  they  would  have  got  on  equally  well.”  “  W.  W.  R.” 
gives  it  as  his  final  opinion  that  only  “  if  you  have  abundant  capital,  and 
are  lucky,”  should  you  anticipate  success. 

Well,  I  am  one  of  those  men  who  have  little  faith  in  luck.  I  honestly 
believe  a  man  may  be  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and,  if  he  has 
health,  and  the  sense  to  perceive  that  every  business  career  requires  its 
own  special  self-preparation,  he  may  reasonably  count  upon  reward. 

But,  alas !  it  is  the  self-preparation  that  is  so  often  neglected  by  young 
men  starting  business  as  profession il  photographers.  The  “  Busy  Men” 
of  to-day  have  seldom  left  school  at  ihe  immature  age  of  thirteen,  nor 
have  they  commenced  business  until  really  careful  and  artistic  training 
had  given  them  a  chance  in  the  battle  of  life  with  the  older  and  well- 
established  houses. 

It  really  seems  incomprehensible  that  thinking  men  should  imagine 
the  photographic  profession  so  easily  learned  that  they  have  only  to  buy 
a  camera  and  a  few  chemicals,  exclaim  “Sesame!”  by  the  light  of  a 
ruby  lamp,  and  the  locked  cave  of  good  fortune  will  open  before  them 
with  no  more  ado. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  early  days  of  photography,  men  with  apparently 
few  qualifications  beyond  a  splendid  commercialism  and  perseverance, 
did  often  succeed  in  a  marvellous  manner,  but  those  days  are  gone  for 
ever,  and  when  the  “  Busy  Man  ”  exclaimed  “Labor  omnia  vincit !  ”  he 
never  intended  the  absolutely  literal  sense  of  the  words. 

Hard  work  to-day  means  something  different  to  sweeping  floors  and 
cleaning  windows  if  a  man  is  to  succeed  as  a  master  or  manager  of  a 
business  worth  anything  at  all.  It  means  that  he  should  have  every 
detail  of  photographic  work  at  his  fingers’  ends,  but  that  he  himself  mutt 
be  the  mainspring  which  keeps  the  whole  mechanism  of  his  establishment 
going.  .  ... 

No  man  can  possibly  make  a  decent  income  by  operating,  printing, 
toning,  mounting,  cleaning  windows,  &c.  “  W.  W.  R.”  is,  no  doubt,, 

right  in  objecting  to  such  employment  being  called  a  “  profession.''  It 
has  not  even  the  advantage  of  a  dog’s  life  !  Surely  to  perfect  oneself  in 
one  particular  branch  and  to  take  a  situation  were  wiser  than  to  court 
disaster  for  an  imaginary  freedom,  with  the  haunting  dread  of  “  patched 
trousers.” 

The  prospects  of  professional  photography  will  never  grow  really 
brighter  till  the  tone  of  hopelessness  is  abandoned  and  we  all  realise  the 
truth  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  that  in  an  overcrowded  world,  or  an  over¬ 
crowded  profession,  it  is  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 

Dt cumber  27,  1897. 


THE  YARMOUTH  CONTENTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  write  and  thank  individually 
the  members  of  the  Photographic  Convention  who  have  so  kindly 
presented  me  with  the  handsome  and  valuable  album  of  views  taken 
during  the  1897  meeting,  will  you  allow  me  to  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  your  columns  ? 

I  received  the  album  from  Mr.  Bridge,  the  Secretary,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  it  will  be  valued  both  by  my  wife  and  myself  as  a  very  pleasant 
remembrance  of  a  most  enjoyable  week. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

H.  Harvey  George, 

Local  Hon.  Secretary  Photographic  Convention ,  1897- 

The  Tower,  Goileston,  Great  Yarmouth,  December  29,  1897. 
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austoevs  to  CtomgptmtantsS. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Welling  ton- street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

Lt*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington - 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


■  J.  Cummings  (Alloa). — Many  thanks  ;  an  oversight,  of  course. 

Ajax  — We  will  endeavour  to  carry  out  your  suggestion  by  an  early  date. 

•  John  A.  Randall. — Impossible,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  publish  your  letter. 

Light. — You  have  omitted  your  name  and  address.  We  do  not  answer 
qurstions  emanating  from  anonymous  person?. 

Tom  Reveley. — 1.  The  1882  edition  is  the  last  published.  2,  We  will  bear 
your  suggestion  in  mind.  3.  Thanks  for  good  wishes. 

•  J.  Williams. — We  do  not  answer  questions  through  the  post.  It  is  out  of  our 

province  to  recommend  solicitors.  You  have  taken  the  only  course  that 
was  open  to  you. 

(Damage  in  Transit. — W.  A.  As  the  claim  made  is  over  ten  pounds,  the 
carriers  are  not  liable,  unless,  indeed,  the  value  was  declared  at  the 
time  of  booking  or  the  package  was  insured. 

Ben  Nevis— The  inventor’s  methol  of  preparing  the  paper  has  not  been 
disclosed.  At  page  886  of  our  Almanac  for  1898,  however,  a  process  is 
described  which  is  said  to  give  results  similar  to  Artigue’s. 

F.  Moore. — Better  write  Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.,  Upper  Baker-street,  Lloyd- 
square,  W.C.  Some  time  ago  such  screens  as  you  require  were  adver¬ 
tised  in  our  columns  at  a  price  of  10s.  Qd.  for  half-plate  size. 

Services. — S.  R.  W.  The  offer  seems  fair  enough  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
but  it  is  for  your  consideration  as  to  whether  it  will  be  during  the 
summer  months.  The  salary  seems  to  us  very  small,  unless  you  have 
much  over-rated  your  abilities. 

Magnesium  Light  — Birmingham.  We  know  of  no  magnesium  flash  lamp  or 
light  in  the  market  in  which  the  smoke  is  condensed,  or  not  allowed  to 
escape  in  the  room.  We  have  b9en  told  that  such  an  apparatus  is  in 
use  in  France,  but  know  no  particulars  about  it. 

-Old  Negative. — T.  Wills.  The  paper  negative  sent  is  an  old  calotype 
one,  and  a  good  one,  too.  It  was  probably  taken  about  the  late  forties 
or  the  early  fifties.  Although  waxed,  it  is  not  by  the  wax-paper  pro¬ 
cess.  The  negative  has  been  returned  as  desired. 

W.  E.  Wright.— The  only  methol  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  copyright  is  to 
make  a  search  at  Stationers’  Hall.  From  the  particulars  given  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  you  would  be  quite  safe  in  reproducing  Ue 
picture.  Could  you  not  submit  it  to  a  dealer  or  connoisseur  so  as  to 
obtain  some  clue  to  the  name  of  the  engraver  ? 

(Intensification. — Helix  writes:  “ Re  Mr.  Bennett’s  letter  on  Intensification 
in  your  issue  of  ihe  17th  ult  ,  will  you  kindly  suggest  the  quantities 
to  be  used — how  much  silver,  and  ditto  sulphocyanide,  to  each  ounce 
of  wa‘er,  and  oblige?”  —  If  our  correspondent  will  reread  the  article, 
he  will  see  that  the  proportions  are  given  explicitly. 

•Gelatine  Mountant. — T.  Baker.  The  formula  is  quite  right.  The  trouble 
has  arisen  through  the  use  of  an  unsuitable — for  the  purpose — gelatine. 
The  kind  used  should  be  of  a  very  soluble  character,  such  as  those 
known  as  soup  gelatine--.  NeLon  “  No.  2  Soluble”  answers  admirably. 
Tough  or  hard  gelatines,  such  as  you  have  tried,  should  be  avoided. 

'H.  Franklin. — We  have  looked  up  a  full  translation  of  the  original  paper. 

mi,-.  Some  of  the  working  details  are  so  obscure  that  we  advise  you  to  defer 
your  experiments  until  more  defiuite  instructions  are  available.  When 
these  are  accessible,  we  will  publish  them.  Whatever  answers  we  gave  to 
your  questions  would  only  be  conjectural  and  therefore  possibly  not  of 
service. 

•Copyright. — Pirated  says:  “Eighteen  years  ago  I  made  a  photograph,  a 
view,  copyright.  Since  then  the  place  has  been  entirely  altered,  and 
now  the  -  has  just  produced  in  its  pages  a  copy  of  my  photo¬ 

graph.  Have  I  any  remedy  after  so  long  a  time  ?  ” — Certainly,  just  the 
same  as  if  the  photograph  was  taken  yesterday.  Proceed  against  the 
paper  at  once. 

Winter  Photography. — H.  Best.  The  small  pictures  of  hoar  frost  are 
very  pretty.  But,  if  you  are  going  to  offer  the  negatives  for  sale  to 
publishers  of  Christmas  cards  and  the  like,  we  should  advise  you  to 
submit  proofs  printed  in  a  cold  tone — say,  on  platinum  paper.  Winter 
pietuies  on  highly  g’azed  gel  itine  paper,  toned  to  a  warm  reddish-brown, 
are  not  in  keeping  with  the  subject  depicted. 

(Plain  S  >lted  Paper. — R.  Bell.  The  formulae  given  in  the  earlie"  editions  of 
Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry  for  this  paper  may  be  relied  upon, 
but  it  is  necessary,  as  there  stated,  that  it  be  sensitised  with  the 
ammonia  nitrate  of  silver;  that  is  imperative  if  the  rich  velvety  blacks 
of  old  are  desired.  The  toning  bath  must  be  used  much  weaker  than  is 
usual  with  albumen  paper,  as  the  prints  tone  very  quickly. 


Mixed  Jet. — Cymo.  If  you  take  ou’- advice,  you  will  not  commence  with  a 
mixed  jet,  but  will  adopt  the  blow-through  until  you  have  gained  some 
experience  by  its  use.  Moreover,  with  ouly  a  six  foot  screen,  the  latter 
jet  will  give  all  the  light  necessary  We  do  not  recommend  the  mixe  1 
jet  in  the  hands  of  novices  in  their  first  essays,  though  it  is  perfectly 
safe  with  experienced  workers. 

Carbon  Process. — W.  J.  B.  The  piece  of  sensitised  tissue  sent  is  quite 
insoluble,  audit  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  prMuce  a  picture 
upon  it.  The  piece  that  was  not  sensitised  was  made  with  an  unsuitabh- 
ge’atine  for  carbon  tissue — it  is  of  much  too  insoluble  a  nature.  For 
carbon  tissue  gelatine  of  a  soft  and  soluble  character  is  necessary. 
Hence  the  kinds  best  suited  for,  say,  dry  plates  and  the  like,  should  lie 
avoided. 

Daguerreotype. — J.  Andrews.  Yes  a  Daguerreotype  picture  can  be 
“restored,”  that  is,  cleaned  by  heating  it  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  That  will  remove  the  tarnish  that  now  impairs  the  image, 
and  restore  it  to  its  pristine  state.  The  work,  however,  should  be 
intrusted  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  Daguerreotype 
process  as,  in  the  hands  of  a  novice,  as  we  gather  you  are,  the  picture 
might  be  utterly  ruined. 

Copying. — Litho,  With  a  lens  of  ten  and  a  half  inches  focus,  of  the  rapid 
rectilinear  form,  you  must  not  expect  to  obtain  negatives  fifteen  by- 
twelve  evenly  in  focus  all  over,  even  with  a  stop  of  /-32.  Such  a  thing 
is  possible  with  some  of  the  newest  forms  of  anastigmats,  but  not  with 
lenses  of  the  rapid  type.  They  have  not  a  flat  field,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  field  is  not  evenly  illumined  at  the  margins  when  the  lens  is  strained 
much  beyond  what  it  is  designed  to  cover. 

Agnostic.— 1.  The  “  line  is  drawn  ”  by  the  particular  magistrate  before  whom 
a  prosecution  is  heard,  and  totally  different  decisions  may  be  given  in 
England  and  Scotland  ;  but  this  is  a  point  upon  which  the  discretion  of 
the  individual  is  perhap®  the  best  guide.  2.  The  production  of  such  a 
photograph  is  not  illegal.  We  ourselves,  at  a  public  photographic 
Exhibition  held  in  your  city  in  December,  1896,  saw  a  photograph  of 
this  character  by  one  of  the  chief  photographers  of  the  day. 

Electric  Light.— W.  H.  Schwartz  asks:  “Can  you  let  me  know,  at  earliest 
convenience,  which  is  the  best  system  of  electric  lighting  to  adopt  for 
working  collodion  and  ferrotype  portraits  with  good  results,  and  from 
whom  could  it  be  obtained  (not  to  be  of  too  great  an  outlay)  ?” — Either 
the  arc  light  or  the  incandescent  will  answer.  The  Watford  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  Watford,  make  a  speciality  of  the  former  for  I 
photographic  purposes,  and  Messrs.  Adamson  &  Co.  the  latter. 

Toning  Difficulty.  — G.  Porter  complains  that  he  cannot  get  his  paper  to  ; 

tone.  It  is  - ’s  ready-sensitised,  double  albumenised.  The  acetate 

bath  is  the  one  used,  and  that  is  the  one  recommended  by  the  makers,  i 
We  should  recommend  our  correspondent  to  try  the  effect  of  passing 
the  prints  through  a  weak  solution  of  common  washing  soda,  after 
washing  out  the  free  silver,  and  then  rinsing  them  in  plain  water,  prior 
to  toning.  Some  ready-sensitised  paper  is  very  acid,  and  does  not  tone 
easily  unless  the  acid  is  got  rid  of. 


Lippmann’s  Process. — Colour  says :  I  am  anxious  to  make  soma  experiments 
in  Professor  Lippmann’s  interference  colour  photography,  and  should  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me,  through  th  ■  columns  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  whether  a  “transparent  and 

Eainless  ”  plate,  which  I  understand  from  your  report  of  the  Professor’s 
cture  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  process,  is  to  be  obtained 
commercially,  or,  if  not,  what  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  such  a 
plate?— In  reply  :  Such  plates  are  not  commercially  obtainable,  although 
we  believe  Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall  are  contemplating  making  them. 
Professor  L’ppmann’s  paper  is  published  in  full  this  week.  See  this 
Journal  of  May  25,  1893,  for  the  emulsion  formula. 

Copyright.— Nemo  writes:  “One  of  th ;  photographers  in  our  p^oe  somi 
time  ago  obtained  the  loan  of  two  very  old  engravings,  one  a  map  of 
the  town  and  the  other  a  view  of  it  as  it  was  in  the  last  century.  These 
he  photographed,  copyrighted,  and  published.  Since  then  I  have 
copied  his  photographs,  and,  because  I  am  selling  them  at  a  lower  price 
than  he  does,  and  made  lantern  slides  of  them,  he  is  trying  to  bounce 
me  by  threatening  proceedings  and  no  end  of  things.  Can  he  really 
stop  me  ?  ”  Certainly  he  can.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  piracy,  as  clear  as 
any  case  can  be.  If  he  does  take  the  threatened  proceedings  he  will 
obtain  substantial  damages,  as  well  as  all  the  negatives  and  prints  in 
your  possession.  In  addition  to  that  you  will  be  mulct  in  all  the  costs, 
and  rightly,  too.  What  right  have  you  to  pirate  your  neighbour’s 
work. 


Cracked  Print.— Worried  says:  “1.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  an  ‘At  Home’ 
portrait,  printed  on  Three  star  (I  think  that  is  the  correct  name) 
albumen  paper.  Some  of  the  prints  have  several  cracks  dotted  about 
here  and  there  on  the  p-int— this  one,  as  you  will  see,  is  cracked  all 
over  the  surface.  Can  you  kindly  give  me  a  reason  for  it  ?  Is  it  in  the 
manipulation  during  toning,  or  is  it  the  fault  of  the  paper.  It  is  toned 
with  the  borax  bath.  2.  Can  you  recommend  a  good  British  make  of 
albumenise  1  paper,  as  I  should  prefer  it  to  a  German  make  ?  ”— In  reply  : 
1.  Most  high-glossed  albumen  papers  are  liable  to  crack  unless  they  are 
carefully  dried,  that  is,  not  allowed  to  curl  up,  as  then  the  albumen 
surface  is  liable  to  crack  when  the  prints  are  uncurled.  The  prints 
should  be  kept  flat  while  drying,  i.e.,  by  drying  between  blotting- 
boards.  If  the  prints  be  mounted  as  they  are  taken  direct  from  the 
washing  waters,  the  cracks  will  be  avoided.  2.  Consult  the  advertise¬ 
ment  columns,  as  it  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular 
manufacturer’s  goods. 


Several  answers  to  correspondents  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 


he  award  of  the  progress  medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
ociety  to  Messrs.  Hurter  <fc  Driffield  for  their  work  in  the 
^termination  of  the  speed  of  plates,  announced  elsewhere,  is  a 
irdy  but  well-deserved  recognition  of  one  of  the  most  important 
mtributions  to  the  science  of  photography  that  has  been 
iade.  In  the  course  of  last  summer  [British  Journal  of 
hotography,  August  6,  13,  20,  1897]  we  published  some 
cticle3  dealing  with  the  reduction  of  Messrs.  Hurter  & 
•riffield’s  theories  to  practice,  and  it  is  therefore  a  source  of 
reat  pleasure  to  us  to  find  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
raphic  Society  so  soon  afterwards  singling  out  those  gentle¬ 
men's  work  for  the  high  distinction  of  the  progress  medal. 


*  *  # 


The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Driffield  on  Tuesday  night  on  the 
abject  of  The  Latent  Image  and  its  Development  may  appear 
cmewhat  heterodox,  and  will  probably  provoke  some  amount 
f  discussion ;  but  the  work  it  describes  has  been  more  than  a 
ear  in  hand,  and  experience  has  shown  over  and  over  again 
Rat  when  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  take  up  a  position  in 


connexion  with  photographic  science,  they  are  not  easily 
dislodged  from  it.  If  they  can  settle  the  vexed  question  of 
the  “  latent  image  ” — and  it  will  be  seen  that  their  paper  has  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  subject — they  will  have  made  a 
rich  addition  to  the  valuable  work  they  have  already  accom¬ 
plished. 

*  *  * 

It  is  understood  that  the  present  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Horace  Wilmer,  will  be 
unable  to  accept  re-election  to  that  office  by  the  Council  next 
month.  Mr.  Wilmer  has  worked  hard  during  his  tenure  of  a  by 
no  means  easy  position,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  he  has  materially  assisted  in  lightening  the  labours  of  his 
successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  in  the  heavy  undertaking  of 
organizing  the  International  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  of  next 
April. 

*  #  * 

If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Wilmer  will  fortunately  be  smaller  than  the 
Council  night  have  anticipated.  We  believe,  indeed,  that 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 
Honorary  Secretaryship  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
were  it  offered  him  by  the  Council.  Such  an  appointment,  we 
are  sure,  would  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  throughout  the 
Society  and  the  photographic  world. 

*  *  * 

Colonel  Waterhouse’s  qualifications  for  the  position  need 
scarcely  be  discussed.  He  recently  returned  from  ludia  after 
nearly  thirty-eight  years  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Indian  Museum,  President  for  a  term  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Manage 
ment  of  the  Calcutta  Zoological  Garden,  and  President  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  India.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he 
was  chief  of  the  Photographic  Department  of  the  Indian 

Survey  Office  In  Calcutta,  and  on  p.  828  of  this  Journal  (for 
December  2-1  last)  appears  a  report  of  the  paper  he  read  at  the 
Society  on  the  work  of  his  department.  For  his  work  in  the 
reversal  of  the  photographic  image  by  means  of  thiocarbamides, 
Colonel  Waterhouse  received  the  Progress  Medal  of  the 

Society  in  1891.  He  has  also  turned  his  attention  successfully 
to  many  other  branches  of  photography.  Colonel  Waterhouse 
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is  only  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  we  sincerely  trust  to  hear  of 
his  election  to  the  Honorary  Secretaryship  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society. 

*  *  # 

In  our  article  on  December  31,  relative  to  the  subject  of 
photographers’  insurances,  we  alluded  to  certain  forbidden  risks 
introduced  by  the  insurance  offices,  and  mentioned  that  one  of 
them  required  a  fee  for  each  oxyhydrogen  entertainment  given 
on  insured  premises.  The  same  office  appeared  disinclined  to 
give  a  definite  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  permission 
could  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  cinematograph.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  now  sends  us  the  copy  of  a  letter  he  has  received  from 
his  insurance  office  in  reply  to  a  similar  query.  The  company 
say  :  “  We  were  asked  whether  we  would  allow  a  cinematograph 
entertainment.  In  reply,  we  informed — that  we  could  not,  as 
we  understood  it  to  be  an  entertainment  •  similar  to  that  which 
brought  about  the  Paris  disaster.  On  your  assurance,  however, 
that  no  ether  lamp  would  be  used,  that  the  risk  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  magic-lantern  entertainment, 
and  that  no  danger  would  arise  through  the  concentration  of 
the  lime  light  on  the  celluloid  films,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
allow  same.”  The  office  from  whose  letter  we  quote  is  the 
Commercial  Union.  It  is  evident  that  the  Paris  disaster  has 
compelled  the  insurance  offices  to  look  askance  at  the  use  of 
ether  saturators. 

*  *  * 

Lecturing  the  other  night  on  The  Language  of  Line ,  at  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  Mr.  Walter  Crane  threw  out  a  suggestion 
for  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  illustrated  on  somewhat 
novel  lines.  He  said  that  one  of  the  earliest  languages  was 
that  which  took  the  form  of  signs,  in  which  men  depicted  their 
views  by  hieroglyphics.  The  language  of  line  was  also  asso¬ 
ciated  with  decorative  art,  in  which  it  attained  its  highest 
form.  In  its  graphic  developments  it  imitated  the  facts,  and 
forms,  and  service  of  language.  The  signs  used  in  the  early 
ages  were,  in  many  cases,  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  and 
from  many  of  the  characters  of  the  ancient  sign-writers  we 
were  able  to  obtain  glimpses  of  the  dead  races.  Even  some 
of  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  had  been  derived  from 
the  hieroglyphic  system  of  the  Egyptians.  The  graphic  expres¬ 
sion  of  lines  had  become  a  means  of  delineation  of  character, 
and  a  faithful  chronicler  of  temporary  life,  manners,  and 
history.  There  was  a  great  increase  of  illustrations  in  litera¬ 
ture,  especially  newspapers,  and  he  expressed  surprise  that  no 
one  was  enterprising  enough  to  try  to  start  a  newspaper 
depicting  the  news  of  the  day  in  the  line  language  pictorially. 
There  could  be  special  artists  for  the  various  kinds  of  news, 
which  should  be  illustrated  in  suitable  forms.  There  could  be 
the  political  thermometer,  and  a  scale  giving  the  relative 
attitudes  of  capital  and  labour,  and  the  interests  of  sport — 
now  so  essential  a  portion  of  a  newspaper  —  could  be  looked 
after  by  experts,  whilst  the  Stock  Exchange  news  might  be 
illustrated  with  “bulls”  and  “bears.” 

#  *  * 

Public  confidence  in  the  identification  of  accused  persons  by 
means  of  photography  must  be  fatally  shaken  by  the  release 
last  week  from  prison  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Spriggs,  who  was  recently 
convicted  of  assaulting  a  lady  cyclist  in  North  Wales  and 
sentenced  to  five  years’  penal  servitude.  The  defence  was  an 
alibi,  and  a  Home  Office  inquiry  has  resulted  in  establishing 
the  injured  man’s  innocence  after  two  months’  imprisonment. 
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This  is  the  story  of  the  case  in  brief :  “  The  assault  took 
place  about  mid-day  on  July  10.  A  young  lady,  Miss  Annie 
Hughes,  was  riding  her  cycle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhyl,, 
North  Wales,  when  she  was  followed,  attacked,  and  robbed  by 
a  young  man  on  horseback.  Miss  Hughes  complained  to  the 
police,  who  showed  her  a  number  of  photographs  of  men 
and  youths  who  had  been  in  custody.  Among  these 
happened  to  be  one  of  young  Spriggs,  who  some  time  Bince 
while  in  Rhyl  got  into  trouble  through  what  most  people 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  youthful  folly.  For  this,  however,  he 
was  convicted  and  sentenced.  Miss  Hughes  picked  out  his 
photograph  as  that  of  the  man  who  had  assaulted  her}  and  jive 
other  witnesses  swore  to  his  identity ,  mainly  through  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  picture.  The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was 
undoubtedly  very  strong,  but  it  was  met  with  almost  over¬ 
whelming  testimony  that  at  the  time  of  the  assault  young 
Spriggs  was  with  his  parents  at  Forest  Gate.  No  less  than 
twelve  witnesses  were  called  by  the  defence,  and  one  after 
another  they  told  practically  the  same  story  ;  unless  each  and 
every  one  had  committed  perjury  of  the  grossest  kind,  it  was 
clear  that  the  accused  could  not  have  been  within  hundreds  of 
miles  of  the  place  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed.  This 
evidence,  however,  availed  him  nothing.  Mr.  Justice  Grantham 
described  it  as  the  most  perfect  alibi  ever  brought  before  a 
Court,  but  he  made  it  clear  to-  the  jury  that  he  placed  no¬ 
reliance  upon  it,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  followed  his  lordship’s, 
very  pointed  summing  up.  Thereupon  Mr.  Justice  Grantham 
sentenced  the  youth  to  five  years’  penal  servitude,  and  this, 
terrible  punishment  he  would  have  had  to  undergo  had  it  not 
been  for  the  efforts  which  were  made  by  his  friends.”  It  is,  of 
course,  notorious  that  some  uncommonly  hard  swearing  takes 
place  at  times  over  the  defence  of  an  alibi,  which  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  Judge’s  scepticism  on  this  occasion ; 
aside  of  this  matter,  however,  the  fact  that  six  persons  were 
enabled  to  swear  away  an  innocent  man’s  liberty  by  means  of 
a  photograph  should  for  the  future  make  judges  and  juries 
very  cautious  how  they  receive  even  photographic  evidence — 
of  this  nature. 

- + - 

<9 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR,  IN 
1858  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1898. 

One  is  sometimes  told  that,  with  all  the  improvements  which  j 
have  been  made  in  photography  during  the  last  decade  or  two, 
little  is  done  now  that  was  not  done  as  well  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  was  done  only  under  the  i 
greatest  difficulties  as  compared  with  the  facilities  now  ex¬ 
isting.  We  also  read  of  the  “good  old  days”  of  professional 
photography.  It  will  be  interesting  to  many  modern  workers 
if  we  glance  back  and  look  at  the  state  of  photography,  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur,  as  it  existed,  say,  forty  years  ago,  and 
the  advent  of  a  new  year  is  an  opportune  time  for  doing  so. 

At  that  period  the  Daguerreotype  process  was  still  in  vogue- 
though  it  had  passed  its  zenith  as  a  business,  and  was  rapidily 
giving  place  to  collodion  for  portraiture.  Glass  positives  by 
that  process  were  well  to  the  front  for  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
portraits,  and  negatives  for  the  more  expensive  ones.  A  large  ( 
proportion  of  the  paper  portraits  were  then  printed  on  plain 
salted  paper,  with  masked-in  backgrounds.  They  were  usu¬ 
ally  touched  up  in  monochrome  on  the  print,,  or  finished  in.j 
water  colours,  and  they  commanded  good  prices.  The  whole- 
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late  size  in  good  houses  was  charged  from  two  guineas 
pwards.  There  were,  however,  but  few  professional  portrait 
sts  compared  with  what  there  were  a  few  years  after.  It 
ms  about  this  time  that  the  carte- de-visite  style  of  portrait  was 
ntroduced  which  two  or  three  years  afterwards  became  such  a 
age. 

In  the  early — “  the  palmy  ” — days  the  price  of  cartes  ranged 
rom  fifteen  shillings  to  two  guineas  the  dozen,  and  many 
jrtunes  were  rapidly  made  through  them.  Fifty  sitters  and 
pwards  a  day  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  some  houses.  The 
ret-collodion  process  was,  of  course,  the  only  one  then  used 
Dr  portraiture,  and  the  negatives  were  all  untouched,  as 
etouching  had  not  then  been  introduced.  Hence  the  quality 
f  the  pictures  was  dependent  entirely  upon  the  skill  of  the 
perator,  who  then  commanded  a  good  salary.  This  was, 
owever,  more  gauged  by  his  technical  skill  than  by  his 
rtistic  abilities. 

The  process  most  worked  at  that  time  by  amateurs  in  the 
eld  was  waxed  paper,  though  that  was  fast  giving  way  to 
ollodio-albumen  and  moist  collodion,  and  the  plates  had  to  be 
repared  by  the  user.  Dry  collodion  had  not  then  come  to  the 
mnt.  Not  a  few  amateurs,  however,  worked  the  wet-collodion 
rocess  in  the  field,  and,  when  it  is  considered  what  that 
nvolved,  one  can  but  admit  that  they  were  enthusiasts  in 
photography  indeed.  A  dark  tent  or  box,  often  on  wheels, 
ad  to  be  taken  about ;  also  all  the  necessary  chemicals,  as 
rell  as  water  for  washing,  for  the  plates  had  to  be  coated, 
snsitised,  developed,  fixed,  and  washed  on  the  spot.  If  very 
apid  exposures  were  necessary,  then  the  bulky  Petzval  lens 
ad  to  be  used.  The  only  lenses  then  to  be  had  were  the 
ortrait  lens  and  the  single  landscape  lens  with  its  distortions, 
s  the  orthoscopic,  with  its  distortions  of  an  opposite  character, 
as  only  just  then  being  introduced  commercially. 

There  were  no  light  portable  cameras,  and  folding  stands,  as 
if  to  day.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  folding  camera,  but  it  was 
3  heavy  as  a  rigid  one.  The  old  box  form  of  camera  with  a 
tiding  tail  board  was  very  generally  used  for  out-door  work, 
Ind  some  of  the  paraphernalia  was  usually  packed  inside. 
Land  cameras  were  unheard  of ;  notwithstanding  the  weight, 
ulk,  and  inconvenience  of  the  outdoor  kit,  amateurs  worked 
trger  sizes  than  they  usually  do  now.  The  whole-plate  and 
le  stereoscopic  were  the  favourite  sizes,  and  the  stereoscopic 
as  then  in  the  height  of  its  popularity.  Then  some  pro- 
|  tssionals  who  made  a  speciality  of  stereoscopic  pictures,  land- 
lapes,  or  figure  subjects,  did  a  splendid  trade  at  large  profits. 
Ibumen  transparencies,  for  example,  were  in  good  demand  at 
alf  a  guinea  and  upwards  each.  In  working  the  wet-collodion 
rocess,  whether  in  the  studio  or  the  field,  the  operator 

I  .ways  had  the  inconvenient  fact  before  him  that  the  plate  had 
)  be  developed  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  it  was  put 
ito  the  dark  slide,  or  it  would  be  spoilt.  That  was,  necessarily, 
constant  source  of  anxiety,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  or 
hen  dealing  with  children  or  animals. 

'  How  different  is  the  case  now,  for  the  operator  is  no  longer 
‘  ependent  upon  skill  in  keeping  his  chemicals  in  order.  He  is 
I  mply  supplied  with  plates  ready  for  exposure,  and  they  keep 
]  >r  any  length  of  time,  so  that  he  can  pose  and  light  the  sitter, 
1  nd  leisurely  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  for  exposing. 
?  hat  too  is  now  but  a  second  or  two,  whereas  with  collodion  it 
E  ften,  in  a  dull  light,  occupied  the  best  part  of  a  minute  and 
1  >metimes  more.  After  the  modern  plate  has  been  exposed  it 
5  as  not  to  be  developed  at  once,  as  with  collodion,  another 


great  convenience.  If  the  professional  photographer  is  now 
called  upon  to  do  an  oat-door  job,  say,  to  take  a  wedding  group 
or  the  like,  he  has  not  to  cart  with  him  a  dark  tent,  or,  what  was 
more  generally  done,  fit  up  an  extemporaneous  dark  room  at 
the  house  of  his  sitters.  If  he  has  to  photograph  buildings, 
&c ,  say  for  legal  purposes,  he  is  now  provided  with  lenses  that 
will  give  pictures  free  from  distortion,  which  was  not  the  case 
forty  years  ago.  If  a  picture  has  to  include  moving  objects, 
gelatine  plates  are  so  sensitive  that  the  bulky  and  costly 
portrait  lens  of  Petzval  is  not  now  a  neoessity,  as  it  once  was. 

With  regard  to  amateur  photography  the  toil  of  old  is 
absent,  for  now  everything  is  made  as  light  and  portable  as 
possible.  Heavy  wood  in  the  cameras  is  replaced,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  leather,  and  brass  by  aluminium.  The  stands  are 
both  light  and  portable,  and  the  lenses  now  in  vogue  are  but  a 
tithe  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  early  ones,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  infinitely  superior.  All  these  great  advantages 
in  connexion  both  with  professional  and  amateur  photography, 
enable  the  worker  to  devote  a  greater  amount  of  attention  to 
the  art  side  of  his  work,  particularly  in  the  studio,  than  was 
possible  when  so  much  was  dependent  upon  the  technical 
portion  of  it.  Not  the  least  important  point  in  modern 
photography  is  the  extreme  cheapness  of  everything  connected 
with  its  practice  as  compared  with  what  was  the  case  forty 
years  ago. 

- « - 

Photography  and  Xiig’ht. — According  to  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Standard ,  Mr.  Tesla  makes  the  announcement 
that  his  vacuum  tubes  are  now  so  perfect  as  to  take  photographs 
surpassing  flashlight  pictures.  “Two  seconds’ exposure  is  used  at 
a  distance  of  four  feet  from  a  tube,  with  a  radiating  surface  of  two 
hundred  square  inches,  giving  a  thousand  candlelight  from  oscilla¬ 
tions  of  two  millions  per  second.”  Mr.  Tesla  states  that  his  system 
will  give  an  equivalent  light,  without  heat,  from  tubes  the  size  of 
ordinary  incandescent  bulbs.  Further  information  on  the  subject 
will  be  waited  for  with  interest. 


.The  same  correspondent  further  states  that  “  an  inventor  named 
Nickum,  hitherto  obscure,  has  obtained  a  brilliant  permanent  fight 
from  chemicals  within  a  sealed  globe.”  There  are,  he  says,  “  re¬ 
putable  witnesses  of  Nickum’s  light,  which  gives  a  cool,  steady 
glow,  theoretically,  for  ever,  being  inextinguishable  and  without 
waste.  When  it  is  not  wanted  it  is  laid  away  in  a  cupboard,  or 
otherwise  obscured.”  The  writer  cautiously  adds  that  “  the  only 
flaw  in  the  story  is  that  Nickum  declares  that  the  discovery  which 
his  light  attests  also  disproves  the  theory  of  gravitation,  and  shows 
that  a  vacuum  is  impossible,”  &c. ;  also  “that  those  admitted  to  his 
confidence  have  no  scientific  authority.”  We  should  think  that 
more  than  probable.  By  the  way,  what  a  curious  name,  “  Nickum," 
for  an  inventor.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  some  of  the  lay 
press  will  deal  with  this  valuable  (?)  discovery. 


Detection  of  Hypo  or  Sulphite.— A  portion  of  the 
liquid  to  be  tested  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  zinc  oxide  in  ammonia, 
then  heated  to  expel  the  ammonia  and  filtered.  Six  times  its  bulk 
of  ninety-five  per  cent,  alcohol  is  next  added  and  then  cautiously 
a  solution  of  bismuth  sub-nitrate  in  nitric  acid.  If  hypo  be  present, 
a  dense  precipitate  of  bismuth  thiosulphate  is  produced.  When  this 
has  subsided,  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  will  produce  a  further 
white  precipitate. 


Photographs  of  a  Human  Effluve.— Some  time  ago  we 
described  a  series  of  photographs  which  had  been  produced  to  show 
that  the  human  body  emitted  a  species  of  effluve  capable  of  im- 
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pressing  itself  upon  a  dry  plate,  a  concrete  proof  of  the  existence  of 
"  od  ”  as  it  was  termed.  Recently,  however,  M.  A.  Gudrhard  brought 
before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  e  series  of  five  photographs  to 
illustrate  a  paper  showing  that  substances  whose  temperature 
differed  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  made  to 
produce  developable  effects  upon  a  dry  plate.  He  argued  that  the 
“  human  effiuve  ”  photographs  were  simply  brought  about  by  the 
heat  of  the  hand.  — 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  of  heat  or  light  radiations  it  may 
here  be  noted  that  Herr  K.  Wessendonck  has  recently  (in  Wieder- 
mnnn’s  Annalen )  shown  that  a  luminescent  body  is  capable  of  im¬ 
parting  heat  to  a  body  warmer  than  itself.  He  further  shows  that 
this  fact  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics, 
as  luminescence  is  not  ordinary  thermal  radiation. 


Equine  Photographs  for  Purposes  of  Exact 
Measurement. — Mr.  Francis  Galton,  well  known  in  connexion 
with  Composite  Photographs  and  with  various  methods  of  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  human  figure  and  face  for  anthropometrical  and  detec¬ 
tive  purposes,  gives  an  interesting  and  carefully  thought-out  paper 
in  last  week’s  Nature  in  regard  to  a  mode  of  taking  photographs 
of  horses  so  that  they  should  be  available  for  purposes  of  exact 
measurement  to  an  extent  superior  to  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
using  tape  and  standard.  It  will  be  found  that,  with  one  exception 
(unfortunately,  one  diagram  is  minus  reference  letters)  every  diffi¬ 
culty  and  possible  source  of  error  has  been  successfully  grappled 
with.  The  one  point  he  does  not  allude  to  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  horse  to  stand  in  the  desired  position  in  a  very  limited  and 
circumscribed  place. 

In  front  of  a  wall,  the  ground  at  whose  base  is  hard  and  truly 
level,  he  marks  off  a  rectangle  eight  or  nine  feet  long  and  twenty 
inches  wide,  and  with  a  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  length  cutting 
the  rectangle  into  two.  Two  nails  are  driven  in  the  wall,  and  sus¬ 
pended  over  them  is  a  string  weighted  at  each  end,  thus  forming  three 
sides  of  a  square.  To  enable  the  camera  to  be  “  trued,”  the  ground 
glass  must  be  truly  vertical.  A  station  point  for  the  camera  at  the 
end  of  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  rectangle  is  marked  off.  “  The 
horse  is  to  be  led  to  the  rectangle,  and  kept  in  it,  taking  care  that 
all  his  feet  stand  within  its  margins,  that  the  cross  line  referred  to 
lies  clear  of  his  front  and  hind  legs,  and  that  the  tip  of  each  hoof 
and  each  corner  of  the  rectangle  is  visible  from  the  camera.”  Any 
one  who  has  had  experience  of  photographing  horses  will  at  once  see 
that  this  placing,  in  the  case  of  fresh  and  high-spirited  animals, 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility.  Mr.  Galton  recommends  the 
camera  to  be  tilted  down  from  a  height  of  five  feet,  so  as  to  get  the 
hoofs  well  shown,  and  the  back  of  camera  then  adjusted  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  vertical ;  otherwise  the  photographs  would  be  useless. 


It  will  be  obvious  to  all  that,  even  if  the  animal  could  be  got  into 
the  rectangular  space,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  it  exactly  square 
to  the  camera,,  and  a  slight  departure  from  the  desired  position 
would  lead  to  false  measures  being  made.  But  Mr.  Galton  has 
thought  this  matter  out  also ;  he  finds  that,  if  the  animal  is  in 
the  oblong  space  entirely,  the  utmost  possible  deviation  from  its  being 
at  right  angles  to  the  lens  is  7°  39'.  He  gives  a  method  of  observing 
the  rectangle  to  find  the  amount  of  obliquity,  and  finally  an  easy 
mode  of  calculation  for  the  allowance  to  be  made.  He  suggests  the 
attaching  to  certain  parts  of  the  horse  small  paper  discs  to  form 
measuring  points.  If  the  horse  should  be  so  fat  as  to  hide  the  true 
outline  of  his  back,  he  places  a  small  projection  upon  the  top  of  a 
surcingle,  previously  ascertains  its  height,  and  then,  taking  this  pro¬ 
jection  as  his  measuring  point,  makes  the  allowance  of  its  actual 
height  above  the  back,  reduced,  of  course,  to  the  same  scale.  We 
think  we  have  given  a  sufficient  pricis  of  Mr.  Galton’s  paper  to 
enable  it  to  be  understood.  We  would  finally  say  that  the  result  is 
for  science,  not  for  art ;  indeed,  Mr.  Galton  says  that,  by  paying  strict 
attention  to  his  instructions,  “  an  ordinary  photograph  will  be 
transformed  from  a  mere  picture  into  a  record  of  real  scientific 
value !  ” 


A  New  Test  for  Nitrites. — The  presence  of  nitrite  of 

silver  in  the  collodion  sensitising  bath  has  long  been  known  to 
exercise  a  disturbing  influence,  one  possible  source  of  the  impurity 
being  found  in  the  very  means  taken  for  purifying  the  nitrate^ 
namely,  an  excess  of  heat  during  the  operation  of  fusing  the  crystals,, 
their  fusion  being  often  recommended  for  obtaining  the  purest  form 
of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver.  The  new  method  is :  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  antipyrin  in  acetic  acid  is  made,  and,  if  necessary,  dilutee^ 
to  ten  times  its  bulk.  About  a  drachm  of  this  reagent  is  added  to- 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  suspected  liquid.  If  nitrite,  even  to  so 
small  an  extent  as  1  in  20,000,  be  present,  a  permanent  green  colour¬ 
ation  is  produced. 

Applications  for  Patents  in  1897.— The  number  of 

patents  applied  for  last  year  was  30,936.  This  is  the  largest  number 
of  applications  made  in  any  one  year,  and  exceeds  that  of  1896  by 
nearly  800.  That  year,  however,  beat  the  record  of  the  previous- 
year  by  more  than  5000.  Ever  since  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of1 
patents  in  the  initial  stage,  the  number  of  applications  has  annually 
shown  an  increase,  except  in  1895,  when  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
some  300  or  so.  The  number  of  patents  applied  for  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  number  that  will  be  completed,, 
as  probably  not  half,  possibly  not  a  third,  will  be  carried,  beyond, 
the  nine  months'  protection  stage. 


The  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  patents  would  seem  to- 
show  that  the  present  generation  are  of  a  more  inventive  turn  of 
mind  than  past  ones,  or  that  they  are  more  anxious  to  turn  their1 
inventions  to  a  commercial  account  than  used  to  be  the  case. 


Some  of  the  applications,  which  only  entail  the  outlay  of  a- 
sovereign,  have  probably  been  made — they  often  are — with  the  idea  of 
using  the  word  “  patent,”  or  “  patented,”  in  connexion  with  the  article.. 
We  have  known  that  to  have  been  done  in  the  case  of  photographic 
appliances.  That,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  is  distinctly 
illegal,  and'subjects  the  user  to  a  heavy  penalty.  All  he  is  entitled 
to  do  is  to  use  the  term  “  patent  applied  for,”  and  that  not  after  the' 
nine  months  unless  the  complete  specification  has  been  lodged.  It 
may  be  a  question  that  will  one  day  have  to  be  decided — we  are 
not  aware  if  it  ever  has  been — as  to  whether  any  one  is  entitled 
to  use  the  title  “  patent  ”  after  the  patent  has  expired,  for  that  is 
very  commonly  done.  A  patent  that  has  lapsed  at  the  end  of  the 
four  years — and  cost  four  pounds — does  not  carry  the  title  of 
“patent”  for  all  time;  and  to  apply  the  term  patent  to  anything 
which  is  not  patented  entails  a  heavy  penalty.  It  is  very  com¬ 
monly  done,  however,  and  deters  others  from  making  or  supplying 
the  thing,  as  they  are  legally  entitled  to  do. 


Another  Cinematograph  Accident. — Last  week  we  ) 
alluded  to  an  accident  with  the  cinematograph  at  the  Huddersfield  I 
Infirmary,  which  ended  with  nothing  worse  than  the  abandonment  of  { 
the  exhibition  for  the  evening.  At  Bolton  another  accident  has  !| 
occurred.  In  this  instance  it  is  reported  the  operator  and  two 
others  were  burnt  about  the  face  and  hands,  and  others  were  / 
knocked  down  in  the  rush  to  the  exits.  These  continual  accidents, 
and  the  prominence  given  to  them  in  the  daily  press,  trivial  though 
they  be,  do  not  tend  to  inspire  confidence  in  entertainments  in- : 
which  animated  photographs  form  a  part.  However  slight  the  i 
accident,  visions  of  the  Paris  disaster  are  likely  to  arise  in  an.  - 
excited  audience,  which  may  lead  to  serious  results,  which,  but  for  t 
that  calamity,  would  not  be  the  case.  During  the  past  few  years- 
quite  a  number  of  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  denitrating  It 
celluloid  and  similar  compounds  so  as  to  render  it  incombustible,  1 1 
or  rather  non-inflammable ;  but  what  practical  use  has  been  made  of 
the  processes  we  are  not  aware.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
which  is,  that  a  non-inflammable  cinematograph  film  is  at  the  present  » 
time  a  desideratum.  _ 


spoken  of  as  being  poor — “  the  struggling  artist,”  and  the  like.  But 
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clearly  this  did  not  apply  to  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  October  last,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  personal  estafe 
has  just  been  valued  at  231,584 1.  Artists,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
millionaires,  and  few  die  leaving  a  personality  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  Let  struggling  young  artists  now  take  heart. 

- ♦- - 

IS  PHOTOGRAPHY  A  FINE  ART  ?  A  REPLY  TO  MR. 
JOSEPH  PENNELL  IN  THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

To  the  intelligent  and  cultured  man  the  present  low  state  of 
criticism  in  this  country  is  saddening,  and  here  we  have  another 
example  of  a  nugget  of  gold  beaten  out  into  molecules  in  a  mass 
of  journalese.  When  we  have  our  Saturday  Review  finding  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells’  pseudo-scientific  journalism  first-rate,  and  encouraging 
“  D.  S.  M.”  in  writing  upon  art,  and  we  may  add  upon  photography, 
need  we  go  further  for  evidence  in  proof  of  our  contention  ?  Since 
the  days  of  the  National  Observer ,  under  Mr.  Henley’s  editorship, 
there  has  been  no  critical  paper  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

But  to  our  muttons — Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  and  his  tirade^against 
photography. 

He  begins  with  all  the  naivete  and  conceit  of  the  “  original  ”  ama¬ 
teur  who  pretends  to  have  discovered  something  new  when  it  is  as 
old  as  the  hills.  Mr.  Pennell  tells  us  the  claim  that  photography  is 
an  art  is  new,  that  serious  critics,  who  may  be  counted  upon  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  two  of  whom  Mr.  Pennell  evidently  thinks  are 
“D.  S.  M.”  and  himself,  have  hitherto  ignored  this  point,  and  that 

_ great  man — must  step  in  and  put  matters  to  rights,  as  the 

«  weight  of  art  criticism  is  now  swinging  from  the  Continent  to 
England.”  Won’t  they  laugh  on  the  Boulevards  when  they  read 
this,  and  merrily  hum 

ii  yonder  town  is  full  of  statues,  pictures,  verses,  music’s  din  : 

At  the  door  stands  Merry  Andrew  with  his  trump,  and  cries  come  in.” 

Such  exalted  notions  are  worthy  of  an  amateur  photographer. 
However,  in  brief,  to  show  Mr.  Pennell  he  is  mistaken,  absolutely 
mistaken  or  disingenuous,  we  will  go  a  little  into  the  history  of 
photography.  This  claim  that  photography  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  is 
almost  as  old  as  photography  itself.  It  has  exercised  artists  much 
more  than  critics — those  poor  deluded  and  conceited  nonentities  who 
ought  all  to  be  shot  down  in  rows  as  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Sir 
J  Newton,  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Hamerton,  Mr.  Adam 
Salomon,  and  others,  ‘‘worried  at  it”  before  Mr. ’J  Pennell  was 
known.  All  were  second-rate  artists  who  ought  to  have  been  doing 
something  else,  and  two,  Messrs.  Ruskin  and  Hamerton,  posed  and 
prospered  as  critics  until  Mr.  Whistler  set  them  in  their  proper 
places.  “  Serious  ”  critics,  who  in  their  day  were  .considered  the 
apostles  of  “  sweetness  and  light,”  such  as  ex- painter  F.  G.  Stephens 
of  the  Athenceum,  and  Mr.  Quilter  of  the  Spectator,  have  even  made 
pronouncements  on  the  subject,  as  also  did  the  pseudo-scientific 
J.  A.  Symonds,  who  showed  his  remarkable  “  critical  ”  powers  when 
he  wrote  a  number  of  the  Sun  Artists,  and  gave  himself  away  on 
Mrs.  Myers’  photographs  to  a  scornful  world.  Artists  themselves 
have  written  on  the  subject,  and  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Studio  ex- 
I  pressed  their  views  on  the  matter.  These  natnes  are  written  hap- 
j  hazard  from  memory,  but  so  many  are  sufficient  to  prove  our  point, 

!  Mr.  Pennell  is  no  historian,  and  not  even  fit  to  be  a  “  clerk 
of  the  collection,”  as  Mr.  Whistler  has  aptly  put  it.  Again,  the 
i  matter  has  been  seriously  thought  about  by  photographers,  and  the 
wisest  have  concluded  that  photography  is  not.  art. 

Next,  let  us  dispose  of  “  D.  S.  M.,”  one  of  these  four  or  five  critical 
geniuses.  Any  photographer  who  frequents  studios,  and  knows 
artists,  knows  well  that  “D.  S.  M.”  is,  in  certain  quarters,  a 
I  “  smiling  stock  ”  as  a  critic,  and  if  he  does  not  believe  us,  let  him 
go  and  hear  “  D.  S.  M.”  criticised  by  artists  who  are,  at  any  rate, 
his  masters,  second-rate  though  they  be.  But  the  most  perverse 
“  artist  photographer  ”  should  realise  and  note  well  that  all  the 
professionally  trained  critics  conclude,  and  rightly,  that  “  photo¬ 
graphy  is  not  art.” 

Mr.  Pennell  next  calls  attention  to  the  two  Exhibitions,  that  of 


the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  the  Salon,  and  compares  them, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Now, 
Mr.  Pennell  affirms  there  are,  at  most,  five  great  artists  and  five 
great  critics  in  any  age,  so  we  assert,  in  our  modesty,  there  are  no 
more  than  five  great  photographers.  It  has  been  computed  that 
there  are  100,000  photographers  in  practice  to-day.  Those  who  know 
the  men  and  their  work  know,  too,  that  only  some  three  or  four  can 
produce  work  that  interests  great  artists.  And  here  Mr.  Pennell’s 
unfairness  and  incapacity  again  leak  out.  Does  Mr.  Pennell  know 
that  the  “  blatant  amateur  ”  reigns  supreme  in  a  certain  show,  and 
that  he  is  more  dreadful  in  photographic  circles  than  in  any  other  ? 
These  amateurs  decry  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  optics,  and  mathe¬ 
matics  because  they  have  them  not.  Let  Mr.  Pennell  understand 
that  these  amateur  writers,  this  “  beef-extractor,”  and  others  of  their 
kidney,  are  the  laughing-stock  of  most  really  educated  and  intelli¬ 
gent  photographers.  Mr.  Pennell  has  only  to  refer  to  an  old  file  of 
this  paper  to  prove  the  point  to  the  hilt. 

Mr.  Pennell  then  naively  asks,  Are  there  any  men  who  devote  a 
life  to  photography  ?  To  a  photographer  such  a  question  is  childish. 
We  can  name  many  men  who  have  devoted  all  their  energies 
to  it— able  men  who  have  worried  over  its  problems,  and  are 
worrying  over  them — but  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  “forewords  ' 
and  the  gilded  gauds  of  the  blatant  amateur.  In  fact,  Mr.  Pennell 
has  been  tilting  at  individuals  —  individuals,  too,  that  the  able 
photographer  laughs  to  scorn. 

Next  we  have  an  eulogy  of  the  artist.  Now,  we  who  know  trained 
artists  oFall  classes  know  the  ropes  too  well  to  swallow  such  rubbish. 
Almost  any  one  can  be  taught  the  technique  of  art  in,  at  most,  seven 
years — it  requires  no  genius — which  word  he  has  defined  as  “  the 
man  capable  of  tremendous  hard  work,  ”  or,  as  one  should  say,  t  he 
compiler  of  a  Bradshaw.  Mr.  Pennell  goes  on  to  brag — there  is  no 
other  word— of  the  artist’s  deep  knowledge  of  anatomy — the  laziest 
medical  student  knows  more  of  anatomy  at  the  end  of  his  first  year 
than  any  artist  we  ever  met  at  the  end  of  his  training.  He  brags, 
too,  of  other  knowledge  (esoteric,  doubtless)  of  the  artist.  While 
the  fact  is,  artists  are,  as  a  body,  about  the  worst  educated  men  of 
the  so-called  educated  classes,  and  photographers  could  easily  give 
them  points,  men  to  men,  in  educational  matters,  and  disperse  them 
stricken  and  shamed  to  confusion.  The  very  education  that  it  has 
taken  to  make  many  an  “  amateur  ”  in  photography  places  him  at 
once  at  an  advantage  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Pennell  then  hints 
“  photographers  ”  are  anxious  for  social  recognition.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  amuses  gentlemen  very  much  to  see  how  “artists”  depict 

them _ the  “ barmaid”  type  for  a  lady  and  the  “  barmaid  follower  ’ 

for  a  gent,  is  the  usual  thing. 

But  a  truce  to  such  irrelevant  side-issues,  the  training  to  be  an 
artist  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  that  required  for  many  of  the 
‘‘  learned  professions,”  and  the  pushing  artist  with  his  demand  for 
social  recognition  only  amuses  the  haut  ton.  Now,  these  artists 
should  be  like  the  great  Greek  sculptors— journeymen  workmen  true 
to  their  trade. 

It  did  not  require  several  pages  of  a  monthly  review  to 
prove  that  photography  is  not  “  a  personal  expression,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  an  art.  A  child  with  a  logic  primer  could  have  seen 
this  which  the  “highly  educated  ”  (?)  artist  has  tried  to  prove. 
Photography  is  impersonal  of  course;  if  art  is  only  that  which  is 
“personal”  of  course  photography  is  not  art,  and  by  the  same 
token  no  art  is  realism,  for  realism  must  be  impersonal,  all  this  able 
photographers  already  clearly  acknowledge.  But  where  Mr.  Pennell 
juggles  is  that  he  “ignores  the  results”  of  the  machine,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  “Art.”  Yet  as  records  he  prefers  the  results  of 
the  machine  as  we  believe  does  the  great  “  D.  S.  M.”  —  poor 
belated  “  D.  S.  M.”  To  talk  of  so  many  thousand  artists  recording 
the  Jubilee  procession  is  nonsense— they  could  not  do  it— as  Mr. 
Pennell  himself  says,  only  four  or  five  are  worthy  to  work,  let  alone 
11,000.  If  Mr.  Pennell  had  to  buy  a  property  from  pictures  or 
photographs,  had  to  select  a  wife  from  pictures  or  photographs— 
in  both  cases,  [honestly  done,  we  will  assume  —  would  he  tr 
would  any  sensible  man  prefer  the  “  drawing  ”  to  the  “  photograph?  ’ 
We  trow  not.  It  seems  useless  to  argue,  for  science,  which  has  to  do 
with  records  has  decided  the  question*  once  and  for  all,  and  photo- 
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graphy  is  preferred  “  for  records  ”  because  it  is  impersonal.  As  a 
record  the  cinematograph  will  take  precedence  of  anything.  Would 
any  series  of  drawings  of  the  Corbett-Fitzsimmons  fight  convince  like 
photographs  of  the  same  F 

Now,  as  to  personality  in  choice  of  subject,  here,  too,  Mr.  Pennell 
gives  himself  away,  for  he  hints  that,  if  artists  took  to  “  snap¬ 
shooting  ”  pictures,  the  amateur  would  have  a  bad  time  of  it. 
Why,  unless  the  artist  could  put  some  of  his  personality  into 
the  result?  Of  course,  he  admits  this.  The  amateurs  and  their 
absurd  scribblings  have  dragged  photography  down  to  the  level 
of  an  “  Aunt  Sally  ”  for  the  educated.  There  is  not  a  single 
amateur  amongst  the  leaders  and  promoters  of  amateur  shows  worth 
a  moment’s  thought  or  regard  qua  critic.  Their  prominent  letters 
to  the  journals  of  their  “  show,”  or  newspaper  critiques — which  Mr. 
Pennell  justly  scoffs  at — are  a  mixture  of  plagiarism,  crude  ideas 
of  art,  and  of  photography,  illogical  deductions,  and  all  the  drivel  of 
weak  intellects  allowed  to  have  their  say.  Really  educated  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  have  already  condemned  them  and  their 
blatant  presumptions. 

And  finally  Mr.  Pennell,  himself  an  ex-amateur  photographer, 
should  give  up  writing  columns  of  “  criticism  ”  on  the  self-evident, 
and  devote  himself  to  his  work,  and  leave  photography  to  develop 
itself. 

Photography  can  get  on  without  him  and  without  the  vain 
amateur,  at  whom  he  justly  rails,  and  whose  poor  weak  life  was 
doomed  to  an  ignominous  death  before  ever  it  was  born. 

To  progress,  we  want  to  be  rid  of  the  amateur  in  every  guise — the 
amateur  show,  the  illiterate  amateur  scribbler,  the  amateur  journal, 
the  amateur  photographer  writing  on  “  art.” 

Photography  is  as  certain  to  take  the  place  of  the  bulk  of  so-called 
art  as  was  the  printing  press  certain  to  replace  the  hand  work  and 
illumination  of  the  professional  penmen  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
photographs  are,  of  course,  no  more  art  than  the  records  of  the 
phonograph.  Even  the  common  fool  is  beginning  to  see  this. 

- —  -»■ - 

JOTTINGS. 

Surely  Professor  Lippmann’s  lecture,  which  was  listened  to  a  month 
ago  by  some  hundreds  of  photographers  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
will  give  an  impetus  to  experimental  work  in  interference  colour 
photography.  There  is  probably  no  great  difficulty  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  transparent  “  emulsion  ”  plates,  while  the  adaptation  of 
a  dark  slide  for  holding  the  mercury  in  contact  with  the  film  during 
exposure  cannot  be  a  task  beyond  the  skill  of  an  intelligent  photo¬ 
graphic  cabinet  ^worker.  These  are  the  two  respects  in  which  in¬ 
terference  photography  differs  from  ordinary  photography.  I  hope 
to  hear  that  suitable  plates  and  slides  will  soon  be  on  the  market, 
for  the  advances  already  made  in  shortening  the  exposures  from 
hours  down  to  minutes  are  the  best  encouragement  to  others  to 
follow  Professor  Lippmann  in  his  experiments.  And  yet,  though 
the  interference  process  has  now  been  before  the  world  seven  years, 
probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  workers  in  this  country  have 
taken  it  up. 


The  lecture  is  given  in  full  in  last  week’s  Journal.  At  p.  325  of 
the  volume  for  1893,  Lumiere’s  formulae  for  the  preparation  of  the 
‘‘emulsion”  are  given;  and  at  p.  407,  for  1894,  Mr.  Wall  illustrates 
the  form  of  dark  slide  that  is  used  by  Professor  Lippmann.  The 
professor,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  stated  that  the  glass  “  nega¬ 
tives  ”  could  be  duplicated,  and  Jhat  enlarged  copies  could  also  be 
made  from  them,  so  that  those  to  whom  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  colour  photography  are  of  paramount  consideration  may  be  able 
to  perceive  in  these  two  hints  some  scope  for  remunerative  experi¬ 
ment.  I  observe  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photographic  Association  on  December  23,  Mr.  Banks  suggested, 
instead  of  the  use  of  mercury  as  a  reflecting  surface,  the  coating  of 
the  “  emulsion  ”  on  silvered  glass,  and  the  subsequent  stripping  of 
the  film,  which,  of  course,  would  have  been  exposed  direct  instead 
of  through  the  glass.  I  pen  these  notes  on  the  subject  in  this  place 
with  the  view  of  drawing  renewed  attention  to  it,  and  of  inducing 


some  of  your  experimentally  inclined  readers  to  strike  fresh  ground 
in  their  photographic  labours. 


Those  who  have  not  seen  any  of  these  interference  photographs 
can  have  little  idea  of  their  beauty,  and  what  appears  to  be  their 
colour  fidelity.  Professor  Lippmann’s  pictures,  exhibited  by  him  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  were  shown  by  dark  lantern — or  megascopic — 
projection,  and  they  included  a  solar  spectrum,  which  was  wonder¬ 
fully  good  and  brilliant.  Some  of  the  views  he  produced  appeared 
to  me  to  be  truer  to  nature — less  “  metallic  ”  in  the  blues  and  greens — 
than  even  Lumiere’s  remarkable  results,  that  were  projected  in  the 
Society  of  Arts  theatre  four  or  five  years  ago.  I  should  say  that 
Lippmann  had  made  a  decided  advance  in  interpreting  the  colours  of 
sunlit  views.  As  regards  viewing  the  prism-bound  and  “  backed-up  ” 
pictures  in  the  hand,  no  more  trouble  is  entailed  than  in  looking  at 
a  Daguerreotype.  I  am  alive  to  the  fact  that  these  Jottings  have 
their  own  circle  of  readers,  and  it  is  mainly  for  their  benefit  that  I 
make  this  plea  on  behalf  of  a  very  interesting  process,  which  con¬ 
ceivably  has  a  world  of  possibilities  immediately  before  it. 


I  congratulate  the  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society  on 
having  decided  to  hold,  throughout  the  year,  a  series  of  instruction 
lectures  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  beginners.  Twelve  subjects 
have  been  chosen,  capable  lecturers  have  been  selected,  and  as  far  as 
possible  practicable  demonstrations  will  be  given.  Thus,  by  going 
through  this  course  of  free  lectures  it  is  possible  for  a  young  fellow 
taking  up  the  study  of  photography  to  acquire  an  excellent  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  manipulatory  details,  by  watching  qualified  men  go 
through  the  various  operations.  A  few  announcements  in  the  local 
press  should  bring  the  North  Middlesex  a  large  attendance  of 
would-be  photographers,  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  papers.  It  is  an  old  complaint  of  mine  that  too  much  is 
talked  about  photography,  and  not  enough  done ;  and,  when  I  see  a 
live  and  progressive  Society  like  the  North  Middlesex  deciding  to 
try  and  teach  photography  by  practical  demonstrations,  I  think  it 
should  not  only  be  encouraged  in  its  good  work,  but  held  up  as  an 
example  to  other  societies. 


One  of  the  curiosities  of  newspaper  controversy,  which  I  first 
noted  down  many  years  'ago,  is  that  very  often  when  you  put  an 
opponent  in  a  corner,  and  state  your  case  against  him  in  unam¬ 
biguous  language,  the  most  crushing  retort  he  thinks  he  can  make 
upon  you  is  either  that  you  have  the  liver  complaint,  or  that  he 
never  dreams  of  taking  you  seriously.  This  kind  of  thing  is  the 
veriest  commonplace  of  provincial  journalese.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell,  who  on  December  24  replied  to  my  last 
month’s  criticisms  of  the  gum-bichromate  process  and  his  book  on 
Photo-aquatint  (sic)  adopting  the  weak  and  platitudinous  don’t-take- 
you-seriously  line  of  defence,  and  then  goingon  to  prove  conclusively 
that  he  takes  me  very  seriously  indeed.  Otherwise  he  would  scarcely 
call  me  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  Jesuits,  as,  of  course,  Mr.  Maskell 
knows,  are  clever  men  ;  but  disguised  Jesuits  are  obliged  to  have  a 
double  stock  of  astuteness,  so  I  have  to  thank  thee,  Alfred,  for  a  by 
no  means  unacceptable,  if  unintentional,  compliment. 


Mr.  Bennett’s  effective  letter  on  the  misapplication  of  the  term 
photo-aquatint  to  carbon  printing,  and  Mr.  Pouncy’s  evidence  that 
treatment  of  the  paper  support  with  the  bichromate  solution  was 
practised  by  his  father,  absolve  me  from  saying  anything  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Maskell  on  these  points.  As  regards  my  services  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Salon,  which  he  so  gratefully  acknowledges,  I  have  only  to 
add  that  I  believe  they  are  not  quite  finished.  I  may  one  day  write 
the  history  of  the  Salon,  and  I  certainly  hope  to  have  the  great 
happiness  of  composing  its  epitaph.  It  is  surely  time  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  happy  dispatch  to  that  institution  when  Mr. 
Maskell  is  so  hard  pressed  to  find  weapons  with  which  to  defend  it 
that  he  is  driven  to  call  in  the  name  of  a  “  distinguished  ”  French 
critic,  M.  de  la  Sizeranne.  Hitherto  the  Times  enjoyed  the  melan¬ 
choly  distinction  of  being  the  only  journal  of  importance  that 
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supported  the  Salon,  but  now,  after  four  years’  effort,  a  “dis¬ 
tinguished  ”  Frenchman  in  a  Paris  review  has  been  unearthed  to 
keep  the  Times  “critic  ”  company.  I  have  not  time  to  read  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne’s  article,  and,  if  I  had,  I  should  no  more  dream  of  taking 
my  opinions  of  the  gum-bichromate  process  and  the  Salon  from  a 
foreign  review  than  I  should  from— the  Times.  Cosmos. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

“Autre  temps  autres  moeurs  :  ”  when  nearly  forty  jears 
Pouncy  first  introduced  the  gum-bichromate  process  —  his  own 
invention,  though  founded  on  previous  discoveries  by  others — to 
the  “  Photographic  Society,”  as  the  R.  P.  S.  G.  B.  was  then  called, 
there  was  so  much  heated  discussion,  such  imputations  upon  his 
motives,  and  such  adverse  criticism  of  his  results,  as  might  have 
deterred  any  but  the  most  enthusiastic  from  further  prosecution,  or, 
at  any  rate,  publication,  of  his  experiments.  But  the  meeting  was 
adjourned,  and  when  next  the  process  was  brought  forward  its 
merits  were  handsomely  admitted  and  the  scoffers  silenced.  Every 
one  admitted  the  marvellous  improvements  that  in  a  few  short 
weeks  since  his  invention  he  had  been  able  to  bring  out  in  his 
prints.  The  scene  changes  to  the  present  day ;  we  find  a  society’s 
room  packed  with  an  earnestly  attentive  audience,  quiet  and 
orderly,  hearing  Mr.  Packham,  and  watching  him  develop  gum- 
bichromate  prints  by  a  process  which  is  a  simple  modification  of 
Pouncy ’s. 

Even  the  very  mode  of  laying  on  the  gum  and  pigment  was 
almost  a  copy  of  Pouncy’s  original  instructions.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  the  first  inventor’s  name  should  not  be  attached  to  the  process, 
whether  coupled  with  another  or  not,  but  the  modern  tendency 
seems  to  run  entirely  contrary  to  the  old  plan,  which  attached  an 
inventor’s  name  to  an  application  of  his  methods.  Where  is  the  old 
photographer  who  does  not  recollect  “  Taupenot’s  process,”  the 
“  Fothergill  process,”  and  so  on;  but  who  ever  hears  Swan’s  name 
given  to  carbon  prints  as  now  made,  or  that  of  the  inventors  of 
emulsion  photography  to  dry  plates  F  Even  poor  Archer,  who 
brought  fortunes  to  so  many,  was  ignored — perhaps  that  was  the 
beginning  of  it  all.  If  Pouncy  had  only  discovered  a  strange 
beetle  or  landed  on  a  barren  island  that  no  one  cared  twopence  for, 
his  name,  beautifully  Latinised,  would  have  been  handed  down  to 
all  ages,  but  now  he  stands  a  fair  chance  of  his  barren  island,  made 
fertile  by  his  labours,  being  stolen  from  him  because  some  one  has 
fixed  a  landing  stage  to  it  to  convey  its  products  to  distant  markets. 
I  don’t  wish  to  say  anything  disparaging  of  the  modern  exponents 
of  the  Pouncy  process,  for  they  deserve  every  praise  for  showing 
what  it  is  capable  of,  from  the  things  of  beauty,  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  to  the  nameless  and  shameless  atrocities  at  the  other. 
Apropos  of  the  mucilage  employed,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  the 
popular  name  of  the  gum  is  “  gum  arabic.”  It  is  found  in  com¬ 
merce  in  tears  of  various  sizes  and  all  shades  of  colour,  and  the 
more  carefully  all  but  the  white  tears  are  rejected  the  higher  the 
price.  As  received,  it  is  called  “  sorts.”  If  the  mucilage  is  made 
cold,  it  keeps  well;  if  made  hot,  it  soon  turns  “  sour.”  A  common 
quality  is  largely  used  in  calico  printing.  I  well  remember  an 
occasion  at  a  large  works  when  the  usual  workman  on  the  job  was 
away  ill  and  one  of  his  mates  volunteered  for  the  task  of  dissolving 
a  hundredweight.  It  seems  such  a  simple  thing  in  the  hands  of  the 
expert ;  but  the  novice  did  make  a  mess  of  it,  the  more  he  stirred 
the  more  it  wouldn’t  dissolve,  till  at  last  he  had  to  acknowledge 
himself  beaten,  and  gave  up  the  task  in  despair.  Moral,  even  the 
Pouncy  process,  if  practised  on  a  large  scale,  would  want  trained 
hands ;  but  the  personal  equation  necessarily  involved  is  too  im¬ 
portant  a  factor  for  it  ever  to  become  a  cheap  commercial  process. 

By  the  bye,  I  don’t  agree  with  those  who  attack  it  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessary  manipulations  taking  it  out  of  the  range  of 
photography.  Precisely  the  same  thing  was  said  about  retouching, 
which  came  to  stay,  even  if  it  did  ruin  the  integrity  of  photography. 
It  certainly  ruined  most  of  those  who  tried  to  make  a  living  without 
its  aid. 

I  notice  a  paragraph  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  to  the  effect 


that  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Sons  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  their 
label  is  being  imitated  on  chloride  of  gold  tubes.  This  firm  and  a 
few  others,  who  are  real  manufacturers,  deserve  well  of  photo¬ 
graphers  for  introducing  an  article  of  guaranteed  strength,  a 
strength  stated  on  the  label ;  for,  of  all  the  photographic  chemicals 
ever  produced,  this  lends  itself  to  chicanery  and  deception.  No  one 
should  ever  buy  chloride  of  gold  unless  the  label  guarantees  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  tube  or  bottle  to  contain  a  given  amount  of  metallic  gold. 

In  glancing  over  Society  proceedings  for  the  month,  I  noticed  an 
excellent  and  very  practical  lecture,  given  by  Mr.  Oakden,  at  the 
Brixton  and  Clapbam  Club  ;  but  one  of  his  statements  is  too  com¬ 
prehensive,  that  where  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  “Single  lenses 
are  next  to  useless,  as  they  distort  lines  near  the  margin  of  the 
plate.”  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  well-stopped-down  single 
lens  be  used  on  a  plate  whose  length  is  not  more  than  two-thirds 
the  focal  length,  he  will  be  a  clever  man  who  will  find  distortion  in 
an  average  architectural  photograph  so  taken. 

I  notice  of  late  a  recrudescence  of  another  very  old  plan — the 
producing  of  vignettes  direct  in  the  camera  by  means  of  a  screen 
with  central  aperture,  placed  outside  the  camera.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  Lee,  of  Liverpool  (whose  business  was  taken  by  Robinson 
&  Thompson),  made  the  larger  proportion  of  his  portraits  in  that 
manner.  They  were,  of  course,  glass  positives,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  kingdom  to  surpass,  and  very  few  to  equal,  them . 

The  inventors  of  the  word  Frena  titillated  our  sense  of  humour  in 
their  delightful  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  term.  I  think  Mr. 
Roxby  must  have  been  unconsciously  plagiarising  their  method  lor, 
should  I  say  that  of  the  author  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  f)  when  he 
wrote  of  “  gulfing  the  breach.”  It  is  an  irresistibly  comic  expres¬ 
sion,  and  what  he  intended  to  write  was,  no  doubt,  “  bridging  the 
gulf.”  Observe  the  unconscious  humour  of  the  thing  in  a  man, 
writing  with  grim  determination,  in  the  interests  of  the  Naturo- 
graph  Syndicate,  Limited,  giving  us  this  airy  trifle,  though  it  is 
really  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  us  whether  he  wrote  twetdle- 
dum  or  tweedledee. 

When  one  sees  the  name  of  W.  J.  Stillman  attached  to  a  letter, 
as  in  last  week’s  Journal,  it  gulfs  a  breach  in,  I  mean  it  bridges 
a  gulf  of  time  of,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
the  modern  portable  cameras  was  described  in  a  price-list  of  the 
time  with  Mr.  Stillman’s  name  attached  to  it.  It  was  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  Kinnear,  and  is,  indeed,  the  parent  of  most  of  the 
modern  portable  cameras.  Here,  again,  must  a  lament  be  made. 
Kinnear’s  name,  in  the  early  days,  was  attached  to  his  invention  ; 
but  who  ever  gives  credit  to  Stillman,  whose  ideas  were  stolen,  and 
whose  invention  was  filched,  to  reappear,  indeed,  with  another  name 
attached,  but  happily  not  for  long,  as  the  game  of  follow-my-leader 
has  been  carried  on  more  merrily  in  camera  manufacture,  and  the 
appropriation  of  other  men’s  ideas,  more  freely  than  in  any  manu¬ 
facture  known  ?  Who  ever  hears  of  Kershaw’s  name  attached  to  a 
shutter  now  ? 

“When  doctors  differ,  who  shall  decide  P  ”  This  proverb  would 
be  forced  into  the  recollection  of  any  one  who  read  or  heard  Mr. 
Harold  Baker’s  lecture  on  Portraiture,  and  noticed  what  he  said 
about  developers.  He  spoke  of  the  “  antiquated  pyro,”  a  term  to 
which  Mr.  Welford  took  exception,  but  was  controverted  in  turn  by 
Mr.  Fall,  while  yet  again  Mr.  Haua  declared  he  had  returned 
to  pyro.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  are  at  present  using  metol  in  their  daily 
work,  but  how  long  they  will  continue  to  do  so  before  imitating 
the  Chairman,  and  returning  to  their  old  love,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Pyro  will  take  a  deal  of  killing.  On  the  same  topic  Mr.  Mackie  had 
some  useful  remarks  to  offer,  but  they  might  with  advantage  have 
been  extended  by  pointing  out  that,  to  use  the  front  glass  of  a  por¬ 
trait  lens  to  get  the  effect  he  described,  it  should  be  unscrewed  and 
placed  in  the  position  of  the  back  lens  previously  removed  ;  but,  if  it 
were  wished  to  get  greater  sharpness,  it  should  remain  in  its  usual 
position,  where,  but  in  a  limited  field  only,  the  image  would  be  very 
sharp. 

And  now  I  will  finish  my  lucubrations,  delayed  through  illness, 
by  wishing  all  my  readers  a  Happy  New  Year  and  all  business 
prosperity.  Free  Lance. 
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HALATION  AND  BACKING. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Hackney  Photographic  Society.] 

Halation,  photographically,  is  understood  to  mean  an  encroachment  of 
the  lights  on  to  the  shadows  which  lie  adjacent  to  them,  this  halation 
generally  taking  the  form  of  a  great  weakening  of  the  shadows  close  to, 
and  especially  those  surrounded  by,  high  lights ;  the  weakening  gradually 
dying  off  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  lights  which  originate  it. 
One  cause,  and  the  cause  which,  in  the  general  way,  prevents  the  use  of 
gelatine  emulsion  for  process  work,  is  the  light  falling  on  the  film, 
causing  it  to  emit  light  laterally,  so  that  a  fine,  black  line,  which  ought 
to  be  transparent  in  the  negative,  being  lit  up  on  both  sides  by  the 
illumination  of  the  film,  becomes  much  weakened  thereby.  This  kind 
of  action,  called  irradiation,  does  not  travel  far  on  the  plate,  and  is  for 
most  purposes  of  so  little  consequence,  compared  with  another  cause, 
that  it  will  not  be  discussed  further  now.  The  main  cause  of  halation  is 
reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate.  That  this  is  so  may  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  film  negatives  are  almost  free  from  halation.  Irradiation 
may  exist  on  these  as  freely  as  on  glass  plates ;  but,  the  film  being  so 
thin,  the  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  back  returns  very  nearly  to  the 
same  spot  on  the  film  as  that  from  which  it  started. 

Reflection  from  the  back  of  the  glass  may  be  general  or  total.  If  a 
glass  with  parallel  sides,  such  as  ordinary  glass  used  for  emulsion  plates, 
be  covered  on  one  side  with  a  paint  or  backing  material,  the  general 
reflection  can  be  seen  from  the  other  side.  This  reflection  is,  except  for 
very  small  lights,  such  as  a  distant  candle,  interfered  with  by  the 
reflection  from  the  front  surface  of  the  plate.  The  total  iniernal 
reflection,  however,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  photographic  halation, 
cannot  be  seen  at  all,  since  it  does  not  exist  on  the  plate  until  the  front 
surface  is  coated  with  a  dispersive  material,  such  as  sensitive  emulsion. 

When  light  passes  from  a  rare  medium  (air)  into  a  denser  one  (glass) 
at  any  angle  not  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  the  light  is  deflected 
(refracted  it  is  called)  towards  the  perpendicular,  and  conversely  on 
passing  from  glass  into  air  it  is  refracted  from  the  perpendicular.  A  ray 
of  light  passing  diagonally  through  a  glass  plate  will  follow  lines  through 
the  air  on  both  sides  at  an  equal  angle  with  the  perpendicular,  whilst 
these  lines  will  be  joined  through  the  glass  by  a  line  more  near  the 
perpendicular  than  these  two  exterior  ones.  When  the  ray  in  the  glass 
is  at  an  angle  of  about  41°,  the  refracted  exterior  ray  will  be  nearly 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  consequently  the  ray  must 
have  fallen  on  to  the  glass  originally  at  the  same  angle,  i.e.,  almost  along 
the  surface.  If  light  strike  the  second  surface  of  the  glass  at  an  angle 
of  about  41°  45',  or  more,  it  cannot  be  refracted  out  into  the  air,  and 
suffers  total  internal  reflection.  As  is  evident,  this  angle  cannot  be 
reached  on  a  flat  uncoated  glass  plate,  and  such  a  plate  is  therefore 
useless  for  the  investigation  of  the  principal  cause  of  halation. 

When  a  plate  is  coated  with  a  dispersive  material,  such  as  an  ordinary 
sensitive  emulsion,  the  light  passing  through  the  film  is. diffused,  and, 
on  reaching  the  glass,  passes  through  the  latter  in  all  directions,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  slide.  A  single  point  of  the  film  is  supposed 
to  be  illuminated,  and  from  this  point  lines  pass  through  the  body  of  the 
glass  at  all  angles.  Those  which  reach  the  opposite  surface  at  an  angle 
of  less  than  41°  45'  are  partly  passed  through  into  the  air,  and  partly 
reflected  back  to  the  film,  but,  when  the  angle  mentioned  is  reached,  the 
light,  being  unable  to  pass  into  the  air,  is  wholly  reflected  back,  causing 
a  bright  circle  or  halo  to  surround  the  point  of  light.  In  photographing 
a  scene  at  dusk,  when  the  lamps  have  been  lighted,  a  halo  or  ring  may 
be  seen  surrounding  each  gas  jet.  This  ring  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
visual  effect,  but  its  size  is  simply  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  on  which  the  negative  is  taken,  the  ring  commencing  suddenly 
with  a  diameter  of  about  three  and  a  half  times  the  thickness  of  the 
plate,  and  extending  more  or  less,  according  to  the  power  of  the  light, 
until  it  gradually  dies  away. 

The  slide  now  shown  is  made  from  a  set  of  pinholes  on  plates  of  three 
distinct  kinds,  each  kind  having  a  set  of  exposures  both  on  a  backed  and 
on  an  unbacked  half.  Each  plate  had  five  exposures,  and  the  exposures 
increased  by  a  ratio  of  four  to  one,  so  that,  starting  with  fifteen  seconds 
for  the  top  row,  the  next  row  had  one  minute,  the  third  row  four  minutes, 
the  fourth  row  sixteen  minutes,  and  the  bottom  row  sixty-four  minutes, 
or  256  times  the  exposure  of  the  first  row. 

The  first  two  vertical  rows  were  made  on  a  rapid  commercial  plate  of 
good  repute,  unbacked  and  backed ;  the  next  two  on  a  Gem  universal  plate, 
chosen  because  of  the  thorough  sound  coating,  which  mitigates  halation 
to  a  great  extent,  and  gives  better  gradation  in  the  lights ;  and  the  third 
pair  on  a  Sandell  double-coated  plate. 

The  effect  of  prolonged  exposure  in  causing  halation  is  very  clearly 
shown  in  the  row  of  unbacked  exposures  on  the  ordinary  commercial  < 
plate.  No  halation  is  visible  with  the  shortest  exposure ;  with  the  next 
a  faint  ring  is  just  seen  ;  with  the  third  exposure  there  is  a  strong  ring 
due  to  total  reflection,  and  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  oentral  spot 
due  principally  to  general  reflection,  though  probably  to  some  extent 
caused  by  irradiation.  When  we  come  to  the  fifth  or  longest  exposure 
the  halation  has  extended  to  a  circle  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  In 
these  longer  exposures  on  this  plate  the  central  spot  due  to  direct 
exposure  has  become  reversed  and  prints  dark.  There  is  no  trace  of  this 
reversal  on  the  other  two  plates,  and  this,  independent  of  their  greater 


freedom  from  halation,  is  another  reason  for  their  superior  rendering  cf 
the  gradations  in  the  high  lights.  On  the  backed  half  of  No.  1  plate  j 
there  is  no  halation  ring  due  to  total  reflection,  but  there  is  a  spreading 
of  the  central  images  in  the  longer  exposures,  and  the  same  black  spot 
of  reversal.  With  the  plates  Nos.  2  and  3  the  backing  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  even  with  the  longest  exposure,  whilst  on  the  unbacked  half  of 
each  there  are  only  two  images  on  the  Gem,  and  only  the  last  one  on  the 
double-coated  plate,  that  show  any  ring  at  all.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  central  spot  is  considerably  enlarged  in  the  long  exposures  on 
the  unbacked  halves  of  the  plates,  showing  the  desirability  of  backing 
even  with  these  plates,  for  subjects  that  are  at  all  trying. 

Of  course,  the  longer  exposure  given  (several  minutes)  having  been  to 
the  light  from  a  gas  jet,  may  answer  to  only  as  many  seconds,  or  even 
considerably  less,  when  compared  with  a  well-lighted  subject  in  the 
camera. 

For  investigating  total  reflection  a  flat  glass  plate  is,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  useless.  An  idea,  however,  may  be  formed  from  it  of  the 
general  reflection  present  with  various  mixtures.  Thus,  on  the  plate  coated 
on  three  squares  with  pure  caramel,  with  caramel  and  Vandyke  brown, 
and  with  caramel  and  sienna,  the  last-named  shows  as  the  lightest,  and  the 
pure  caramel  as  the  darkest.  For  investigating  total  reflection  a  prism 
is  used,  as,  if  <-ne  side  is  coated  with  backing,  light  from  any  angle  may 
fall  upon  it  through  one  of  the  other  sides,  and  the  inspection  made 
through  the  third  side.  The  prism  now  shown  has  a  row  of  such  back 
ings,  one  of  vhich  is  singularly  bad,  and  attention  is  called  to  it  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  avoided.  This  backing  mixture  was  composed  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  black  varnish  with  which  some  additional  black  pigment  was  ground 
up,  but  not  very  fine.  Looked  at  from  the  back,  the  mixture  might  be 
supposed  to  be  excellent,  but  the  part  of  the  prism  covered  with  it 
reflects  almost  as  much  light  as  the  uncoated  surface.  There  seems  to 
be  scarcely  any  optical  contact.  This  is,  doubtless,  due  to  coarse 
particles  of  pigment  causing  a  strain  upon  the  drying  film.  In  further 
investigations  with  the  help  of  a  prism,  I  have  attached  one  to  the  front 
of  the  lens,  as  for  producing  reversed  negatives,  and  made  exposures 
from  a  sensitometer  screen  used  as  a  slide  in  a  lantern,  the  screen  being 
focussed  in  the  camera  with  the  lens  canying  the  prism.  The  camera 
was  arranged  to  take  many  exposures  on  one  plate,  the  reflecting  surface 
of  the  prism  being  coated  with  a  fresh  backing  mixture  and  dried  between 
each  exposure. 

The  essentials  of  an  effective  backing  are,  firstly,  that  the  refractive 
index  of  the  medium  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  that  of  the 
glass ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  medium  shall  be  so  absorptive  of  photo¬ 
graphically  active  rays,  that  there  shall  be  no  appreciable  quantity  of  these 
left  after  passing  through  to  the  surface  farthest  from  the  glass  and  back 
again.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  a  very  high  degree  by  pure  dry 
caramel,  but,  until  quite  recently,  it  has  not  been  generally  practicable 
to  employ  it  without  the  addition  of  a  pigment,  or  of  some  substance 
such  as  gum  or  gelatine,  to  cause  it  to  dry.  The  pigment  that  has  been 
most  generally  added  is  burnt  sienna,  but  I  have  lately  substituted  Van¬ 
dyke  brown,  as  there  appears  to  be  less  general  reflection  with  it. 

The  addition  of  pigment  to  the  caramel  has  been  made  with  a  three¬ 
fold  purpose  :  First,  in  order  to  help  the  caramel  to  dry,  and  prevent  its 
becoming  tacky  again ;  second,  to  give  so  much  opacity  to  the  backing 
that  a  moderately  thin  film  will  suffice ;  and,  third,  to  prevent  the  caramel 
from  drawing  together  in  drying,  and  so  leaving  spots  almost  uncovered. 
Equal  parts  by  weight  of  thick  caramel  and  of  pigment  (Vandyke  brown 
or  burnt  sienna  ready  ground  in  water)  are  well  worked  together  with  a 
knife  on  a  slab  or  plate,  and  squeezed  through  coarse  muslin.  Any 
pigment  that  does  not  go  through  is  returned  to  the  slab  and  worked  up 
again  with  some  of  the  mixture  until  it  will  all  go  through.  A  little 
methylated  spirit,  say  equal  to  a  sixth  of  the  whole,  is  now  well  stirred 
in.  The  mixture  is  applied  with  a  soft  brush,  and  the  plate  stood  up  in  a 
drying  box  or  cupboard  till  dry. 

The  manufacture  of  caramel  is  included  in  the  syllabus,  and  will 
therefore  be  shortly  described ;  but  Messrs.  Lichtenstein,  of  Silvertown, 
have  quite  recently  issued  a  make  of  such  excellence  that  I  would  strongly 
advise  the  use  of  it  instead  of  such  as  i3  likely  to  be  manufactured 
privately.  I  have  here  a  dry  lump  of  it  and  a  plate  partly  coated  without 
any  admixture,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  tendency  for  it  to 
become  tacky,  as  what  I  have  hitherto  used  does,  in  such  weather  as  the 
present.  To  keep  the  engagement  given  in  the  syllabus,  however,  and  for 
those  who  may  not  be  within  reach  of  the  new  commercial  article,  the 
following  directions  are  given :  Put  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  into  an  iron 
saucepan  that  will  hold  two  or  three  quarts.  Place  it  on  a  fire  or  gas 
stove  and  stir  until  it  first  melt3,  blackens,  and  thickens,  and  then 
becomes  somewhat  thinner  again.  Continue  the  heat  with  constant 
stirring  until  the  mass  again  becomes  thicker — an  hour  may  be  required 
altogether,  when  it  is  stood  aside  to  cool  somewhat.  Half  a  pint  of  water 
will  have  to  be  added,  but  it  must  not  be  done  until  the  mass  is  partly 
cooled  down,  or  there  wnl  be  an  explosion  of  steam.  When  the  water  is 
incorporated,  which  may  not  be  until  the  next  day,  the  solution  is 
strained  through  muslin  and  should  be  as  thick  as  treacle.  The  caramel 
must  be  kept  stirred  all  the  time  it  is  on  the  fire,  and,  if  it  rise  near 
the  top  of  the  saucepan,  must  be  removed  from  the  fire  to  prevent  a 
dangerous  blaze. 

I  believe  the  principal  reason  why  so  many  photographers  do  not 
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tack  their  plates  is  that  they  have  no  convenience  for  drying  them  out 
of  the  reach  of  light.  I  have  therefore  brought  with  me  a  drying  box 
which  answers  every  purpose  up  to  12  x  10  plates,  and  which  is  made 
from  two  milk  cases,  obtainable  at  any  grocer’s.  It  will  be  seen  that 
air  is  admitted  at  the  bottom  and  allowed  to  escape  at  the  top  by 
openings  which  are  furnished  with  light  hafties  covered  with  black  velvet. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  tin  can  or  bottle  of  hot  water  is  placed,  and  a 
movable  shelf,  made  rather  in  skeleton  fashion,  stands  over  the  bottle. 
The  plates,  if  large,  stand  on  this  shelf,  with  one  edge  of  each  pushed 
into  a  groove  in  the  side  of  the  box.  For  small  plates,  a  rack  is  stood 
upon  the  shelf.  With  the  aid  of  the  hot  bottle,  half  an  hour  generally 
suffices  for  small  plates,  and  an  hour  or  so  for  large  ones. 

I  have  not  had  time  since  the  hard-drying  caramel  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  make  exact  comparative  experiments  with  it  alone  as  against 
the  usual  mixture  with  a  pigment.  I  notice,  however,  a  further  advan¬ 
tage  that  it  possesses  as  well  as  its  dryness,  in  the  smooth  manner  in 
which  it  covers  a  plate  without  running  away  and  leaving  pits  such  as 
have  been  mentioned  earlier  in  the  paper.  W.  E.  Dxbenham. 
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MY  FIRST  YEAR’S  EXPERIENCE  AS  A  PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


In  connexion  with  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  “  Is  Photography  a 
Played-out  Profession?  ”  that  has  been  going  on  in  our  pages,  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  an  article  in  the  January  number  of  Photographic  Scraps 
may  be  found  of  interest ,  , 

I  commenced  business  in  R -  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  I  had 

«rown  tired  of  putting  all  my  energy  into  the  business  of  another  man 
without  getting  any  appreciation  in  return,  and,  having  some  capital  in 
hand  and  some  fifteen  years’  experience  in  general  photography,  I  thought 
I  could  not  do  better  than  make  a  start  on  my  own  account. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  fix  on  this  town  as  the  scene  of  my 
work  as  there  was  no  photographer  previously  established  here  and  the 
place  was  a  growing  one.  In  addition  to  this,  I  was  within  a  short  train 
Tide  of  my  old  situation,  where  I  had  been  several  years  as  operator,  so 
that  I  could  count  on  some  few  sitters  from  those  who  knew  me  per- 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  see  some  premises  in  a  good  position  which  I 
thought  would,  with  a  little  alteration,  make  a  capital  start.  Having 
made  inquiries,  and  finding  from  the  landlord  that  there  was  no  objection 
to  my  erecting  a  studio,  we  came  to  terms  to  my  satisfaction,  and  an 
agreement  was  drawn  up  by  a  solicitor,  so  that  no  bother  should  crop  up 
in  the  future,  and  by  what  I  have  seen  since  I  am  sure  the  three  or  four 
guineas  paid  as  fees  were  well  spent. 

My  next  thing  was  to  get  the  studio  built,  and,  as  I  had  no  previous 
knowledge  in  the  building  line,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  employ 
a  competent  architect,  as  I  found  that,  before  commencing,  the  plans 
would  have  to  be  passed  by  the  local  authorities.  This  course  proved  to 
he  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  as  for  a  small  matter  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
total  co^t  I  had  the  affair  completely  taken  out  of  my  hands  and  was 
free  to  do  many  things  in  the  way  of  fitting  up  the  rooms,  &c.,  ready  for 

W°The  plans,  after  some  alteration,  having  been  passed  by  the  Council,  a 
specification  was  sent  to  two  or  three  builders  for  tenders.  Finding  that 
the  original  size  would  cost  too  much,  the  size  of  the  studio  was  cut  down 
to  24  ft.  x  12  ft.  This  size  I  have  found  to  be  quite  large  enough  for  all 
the  work  I  have  had  up  to  the  present. 

Being  a  handy  man,  I  found  plenty  to  do  while  the  studio  was  in 
course  of  erection.  The  place  was  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  by  doing 
many  things  myself  I  saved  some  few  pounds,  which  came  in  very  useful 
afterwards,  as  I  found  that,  what  with  extras,  &c.,  which  could  not  be 
foreseen,  the  studio  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the  contract  price. 

One  thing  that  troubled  me  was  how  to  get  specimens.  This  difficulty 
I  got  over,  however,  by  asking  a  few  friends  to  give  me  sittings.  This 
answered  very  well,  as  many  copies  were  ordered  afterwards  and  paid 


for 


Now  in  spite  of  all  these  things  and  the  winter  approaching,  I  found 
on  opening  that  sitters  began  to  come  in— some  who  knew  me ;  some 
strangers,  who,  being  pleased  with  the  work,  recommended  others,  till  1 
could  see  that  the  thing  if  properly  managed  was  going  to  be  a  success. 
The  class  of  business  I  was  doing  was  a  middle-class  trade — 5s.  per  doz. 
for  cartes-de-visite,  10 a.  6 d.  per  doz.  cabinets.  By  the  end  of  three  months 
I  had  managed  to  get  a  little  of  my  capital  back  again,  which  was  very 
encouraging,  especially  as  business  was  still  on  the  increase,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  was  reckoned  to  be  the  slack  time.  Now,  after  a  little  more 
than  a  year’s  work,  I  find  that,  after  making  various  improvements, 
increasing  the  stock,  &c. ,  I  have  got  back  all  the  capital  sunk  in  the  first 
instance,  and  have  a  rapidly  increasing  connexion  which  I  think  will 

stick  to  me.  .  • 

Now,  a  few  hints  as  to  my  method  of  working  may  be  of  use  to  some  of 
your  readers.  First  of  all,  I  made  it  a  rule  to  do  all  the  work  I  possibly 
could  myself.  Of  course,  this  meant  working  a  great  many  hours,  but 
this  I  did  not  mind,  as  I  was  determined  the  venture  should  be  a  success 
I  managed  my  work  something  in  this  way Opened  at  nine,  looked 
over  negatives  retouched  previous  evening  and  gave  to  assistant  to  print 
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for  proofs  ;  did  what  spotting  I  had  to  do  between  taking  sitters ;  by  four 
o’clock  ready  for  assistant  to  burnish ;  after  tea,  toned,  assistant  having 
washed  prints  ;  developed  negatives  taken  during  the  day,  and  retouched, 
then  mounted  prints. 

This  meant  a  pretty  good  day’s  work  sometimes,  but  I  have  managed 
to  survive.  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to  keep  in  front  of  my  work  if 
possible,  and  let  sitters  have  proofs  in  a  week.  By  doing  this  I  save  a  lot 
of  worry.  If  I  make  a  promise,  I  do  my  utmost  to  keep  it.  Whatever 
comes  along,  I  try  to  meet  it  with  a  smiling  face,  and  to  this  I  attribute 
not  a  little  of  my  success. 

I  also  believe  in  posing  the  sitter  as  little  as  possible,  as  it  seems  to 
me  that  every  touch  a  photographer  give  to  his  sitters  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  only  tends  to  make  them  more  nervous,  and  con¬ 
sequently  wooden  and  rigid.  I  spare  no  pains  to  get  a  natural  pose,  and 
always  make  at  least  two  or  three  exposures.  In  the  case  of  nervous 
sitters  and  children  I  increase  this  to  four  and  six. 

I  do  the  same  where  the  sitter  is  specially  attractive  and  likely  to  make 
an  unusually  good  picture.  This  pays,  because  sitters  are  gratified,  and 
will  usually  order  more  copies  than  they  intended  to  have,  and  also 
recommend  others.  I  always  prefer  to  give  a  resitting  even  if  the 
objection  is  a  little  frivolous.  I  also  believe  in  simple  accessories  and 
background  as  giving  the  best  results.  I  do  very  little  advertising, 
believing  that  the  work,  if  good,  will  be  sufficient  by  itself. 

Now,  what  is  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  all  this?  That,  in  spite  of 
the  dismal  wails  from  some  members  of  the  profession  that  photography 
is  played  out,  there  is  still  a  demand  for  good  photography  at  a  moderate 
price  without  resorting  to  coupons  and  suchlike  tricks.  That  it  pays  in 
the  long  run  to  be  liberal  in  the  use  of  plates,  and  in  giving  resittings. 

Without  referring  to  the  specially  gifted  or  the  specially  situated 
leaders  in  the  art,  I  see  sufficient  to  know  that  the  man  who  does  an 
every-day  middle-class  trade  can,  by  careful  attention  to  his  work  and 
judicious  management,  build  up  a  good  trade  and  make  a  satisfactory 
living.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  more  than  usually  unfortunate  in  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  or  unbusinesslike  in  his  methods. 

At  the  beginning  of  another  year  it  may  help  some  one  to  read  my 
experience,  and  in  writing  it  I  have  had  my  own  thoughts  turned  to  one 
or  two  points  which  will,  I  trust,  turn  out  to  my  own  advantage  during 
the  coming  season. 

Points  for  a  successful  photographer  : —Cleanliness  and  order,  tact, 
courtesy,  cheerful  manner,  however  trying  things  are;  punctuality,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  details  of  the  business;  judicious  liberality  in 
resittings,  careful  printing  and  finishing ;  proofs  to  be  sent  out  property 
finished,  mounted  and  burnished. 


ORTOL. 

On  Thursday  last  week  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  had  an  interested  and 
attentive  audience  at  the  Camera  Club  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say 
respecting  Dr.  Hauff’s  last  bantling— the  new  developer  Ortol.  To  the 
same  chemist  photographers  are  indebted  for  both  amidol  and  metol, 
excellent  developers  for  certain  purposes,  as  many  of  our  readers  have 
found  out  for  themselves;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  ortol.  their 
brother,  will  meet  with  as  much  approval  as  the  rest  of  the  family.. 

The  lecturer  described  ortol  as  a  yellowish-white  substance,  minutely 
crystalline,  which  readily  dissolves  in  water,  producing  a  practically 
colourless  solution.  It  has  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  which  causes  a 
solution  of  it,  on  addition  of  litmus,  to  turn  red,  as  acids  have  a  way  ol 

^Chemicals  of  modern  origin  have  invariably  long  titles,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  writer  of  pantomimes,  burlesques,  or  fairy  stones,  when  he  wan;3 
a  blood-curdling  name  for  a  giant  or  goblin,  does  mot  trust  to  hi* 
imagination,  but  turns  to  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  when  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  find  a  polysyllabic  name  of  sufficient  atrocity  to  suit  his 
purpose.  Ortol  is  but  a  nickname— a  sportive  short  rendering  of  the  full 
cognomen,  which  is  written  thus,  ortho-methyl-amidol-phenol  By 
taking  the  first  and  last  syllibles  of  this  word  in  nine  parts  we  get  o-tol 
just  as  the  boon  companions  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  would 
Jerry  for  short.  Rodinal,  it  is  interesting  to  learn,  is  a  near  relation  to 
ortol,  his  complete  baptismal  name  being  para-amido-phenol.  These 
words  having  been  chalked  upon  the  black  board,  those  gentlemen  who 
objected  to  the  rollicking  evening  of  frivolity  which  they  presaged  were 
induced  to  creep  out  of  the  room,  and  retire  to  the  more  serious  pursuit 
of  billiards  upstairs  ;  the  larger  number,  however,  bent  on  festive  amuse¬ 
ment  and  chemical  formulae  remained  . 

“Considering  its  composition,”  said  the  lecturer,  _  we  shou.d  exp¬ 
orts  to  give  reactions  of  an  interesting  character.’  He  thereupon  pro¬ 
duced  toe  goblets- and  thirsty  folk  immediately  began  to  ponder  on  hu 
words  and  wonder  what  form  these  mteresting  reactions  would  take. 
But  they  assumed  their  normal  attitudes  when  they  learnt  and  saw  for 
this  wasJan  experimental  lecture— that  ferri  perchlor.  caused  ortol  to  ..urn 
first  purple,  and  then  reddish-brown.  Then  we  learnt  that  these 
amido  compounds  could  be  converted  into  diazo  compounds,  and  that 
ortol  would  yield  in  the  same  manner  was  proved  by  the  addition  to  a 
solution  of  it  of  some  potassio  nitrite,  followed  by  a  small  quantity  of  acetic 
aci,j _ when  the  diazj  compound  was  formed,  in  this  case  a  bright  scarlet 

colour. 
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The  next  thing  which  we  learnt  of  the  new  developer  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  it  has  considerable  reducing  power,  which  was 
proved  to  demonstration  by  the  addition  to  a  solution  of  it  of  some  silver 
nitrate,  when  the  latter  was  precipitated  in  the  metallic  form. 

Ortol,  of  itself,  has  no  developing  power.  Exposed  plates  of  different 
brands  left  soaking  in  a  solution  of  it  showed  no  trace  of  an  image  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours.  Even  the  most  persistent  advocates  of  tenta¬ 
tive  development  would  not  care  to  wait  longer  than  this  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  image,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  by  itself  ortol  is  of 
no  use.  Mixed  with  it  some  sulphite  alone,  and  no  alkali,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  and  the  image  will  come  out,  but  very  slowly  indeed. 
The  image  will  eventually  be  as  satisfactory  as  if  a  normal  developer  had 
been  employed,  but  the  action  is  so  protracted  that  it  would  drive  a 
photographer  of  ordinary  intelligence  mad.  It  was  all  very  well  as  an 
experimental  thing,  and  Mr.  Bothamley  showed  two  plates  which  had 
been  thus  made  to  yield  a  tardy  image  after  seventeen  hours’  persuasion. 
The  ordinary  developer,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Hauff,  stands  thus  : — 

A. 

Ortol  . 

Metabisulphite . 

Water  . 

B. 

Soda  .  100  parts. 

Soda  sulphite  .  125  „ 

Water .  1000  ,, 

Add  1  grain  of  potassic  bromide  per  ounce  of  mixed  developer — A  and  B 
— in  equal  quantities. 

The  lecturer  has  found  that  the  sulphite  can  be  reduced  to  fifty  parts 
without  any  disadvantageous  results,  and  recommended  this  course,  if 
only  on  the  score  of  economy.  As  a  matter  of  interest  he  had  been  at 
the  pains  to  calculate  from  the  published  formulae  the  amount  of  ortol 
employed  in  this  formula  as  compared  with  the  amount  used  of  other 
developers  per  100  parts.  Here  was  the  result : — 


Amidol  .  -4 

Rodinal  .  -4 

Metol  .  7-5 

Ortol  .  7-5 

Quinol . .  1- 

Eikonogen  . 1-25 

Glycin .  1-50 

Pyro . .  *46 


In  developing  ordinary  plates  with  ortol  at  the  normal  temperature  the 
image,  if  properly  exposed,  made  its  appearance  in  about  fifty  to  seventy 
seconds.  The  image  came  up  with  great  regularity.  The  colour  of  the 
deposit  was  blacker  than  that  obtained  with  pyro-soda,  but  not  so  blue 
as  that  given  by  metol  or  amidol.  The  gradation  of  tones  was  everything 
which  could  be  desired.  Por  example,  with  the  Warnerke  sensitometer 
a  plate  showed  the  number  twenty-three,  and  there  was  a  distinct  differ¬ 
ence  of  opacity  on  all  the  squares  from  one  to  twenty- three.  The 
develcper  could  be  modified  by  special  treatment.  Thus  a  solution  of 
bromide  would  exercise  a  very  marked  retarding  effect,  but  the  effect  was 
not  permanent,  the  negative  coming  up  to  normal  density  if  sufficient 
time  were  given  to  it.  Changes,  too,  might  be  rung  on  the  other  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  developer,  an  increase  of  the  alkali  hastening  the  action  ; 
but  the  character  of  the  negative  in  the  end  would  not  be  influenced,  they 
simply  retard  or  hasten  the  speed  of  the  developing  action.  For  rapid 
plates  he  would  double  the  amount  of  bromide,  and  possibly  such  a  course 
would  be  advisable  in  hot  weather;  but,  for  most  plates,  a  grain  of 
bromide  per  ounce  of  developer  was  all  that  was  needed.  Incidentally 
he  might  remark  that  most  published  formulae  were  far  too  sparing  of  the 
bromide  constituent  of  the  developer. 

It  would  seem  a  strange  course  to  recommend  to  introduce  such  a 
salt  as  hypo  into  any  developing  agent,  but  Dr.  Hauff  advises  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  small  quantity  of  hypo  to  ortol,  and  Dr.  Eder  endorses  the 
recommendation.  This  may  answer  with  plates  of  German  manufacture, 
but  the  lecturer  experimented  with  a  developer  with  the  addition  of  hypo 
and  found  that  he  obtained  no  more  detail  from  his  plate  than  without 
it,  It  has,  besides,  a  tendency  to  produce  general  fog,  and  is,  on  the 
face  of  the  thing,  a  dangerous  item  to  add  to  a  developing  solution. 

Ortol  more  nearly  resembles  pyro  in  its  action  than  any  other  of  the 
modern  developers,  but  it  has  this  most  important  difference,  it  has  no 
tendency  to  produce  stain,  and  very  little  to  cause  fog.  He  had  mixed 
up  an  ordinary  pyro-soda  solution  in  order  to  compare  its  staining  pos¬ 
sibilities  with  a  solution  of  ortol.  These  two  solutions  he  had  poured 
into  separate  dishes,  and  had  kept  them  for  three  hours  exposed  to  the 
air,  rocking  the  dishes  at  intervals.  He  had  then  bottled  the  two  solu¬ 
tions,  and  they  would  now  be  shown  side  by  side  on  the  screen.  The 
pyro  solution  was  dark  brown  and  almost  opaque,  and  the  ortol  solution 
was  clear  and  colourless.  A  not  unimportant  consideration  was  that 
ortol  would  not  stain  the  fingers,  even  after  prolonged  contact,  and,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  there  was  no  poisonous  action  about  it.  Indeed,  it  gave 
all  the  advantages  which  were  valued  in  pyro  without  the  staining  action, 
which  made  the  latter  so  useful  as  a  hair  dye. 


The  reason  why  pyro  discolours  so  quickly  is  that  it  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  therefore  one  cannot  go  on  using 
the  same  solution  over  and  over  again,  or  the  plates  are  spoiled.  Ortolfl 
but  slowly  affected  by  the  air,  and  one  may  use  the  same  solution  for 
four  hours  or  more,  the  only  apparent  change  being  that  it  iB  slower  in 
action  than  at  first.  This  makes  ortol  an  economical  developer,  although 
its  first  cost  per  ounce  is  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  pyro. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  new  developer,  which  has  not  been 
put  forward  by  the  manufacturers,  is  its  possible  use  in  inten.-iiica’ion. 
We  all  know  the  ordinary  method  of  bleaching  by  mercury  and  after¬ 
wards  darkening  the  film  by  sulphite,  ammonia,  or  some  other  agent. 
Mr.  Chapman  Jones  had  gone  into  this  question,  with  the  result  that  he 
recommended  ferrous  oxalate  developer  as  being  the  only  safe  thing  to  ; 
use  after  mercury,  the  other  agents  forming  compounds  of  very  weak 
stability.  The  lecturer  finds  that  ortol  can  be  used  very  well  for  the 
same  purpose,  using  it  dissolved  in  water,  with  a  few  soda  crystals 
added  to  it  without  sulphite.  He  had  not  made  any  detailed  examination 
into  the  action  brought  about,  but  he  believed  that  it  resulted  in  such  stable 
things  as  metallic  silver  and  metallic  mercury.  Moreover,  the  action 
could  be  repeated,  the  image  rebleached  in  the  mercury,  and  again 
darkened  with  ortol.  He  showed  in  the  lantern  two  pictures,  the  fir6t 
intensified  as  regarded  one  half  of  it,  and  the  second  doubly  intensified 
on  one  side  and  singly  intensified  on  the  other  half.  The  reintensifica¬ 
tion  gives  a  brown  image,  and  he  believes  that  the  method  will  be  found 
of  great  value  for  weak  images  generally. 

For  bromide  paper — and  he  had  tried  it  with  several  different  brands — 
he  found  ortol  to  be  the  best  developer  yet  recommended  for  that 
purpose.  He  used  the  formula  already  given,  but  diluted  it  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  Of  course  th  j  image  made  its  appearance  more 
slowly,  but  with  regard  to  colour  aod  general  effect  it  was  everything 
that  could  be  desired. 

The  same  dilute  solution  was  also  capital  for  lantern  slides  of  different 
brands,  and  he  would  show  on  the  screen  a  variety  of  plates  and  sub¬ 
jects  all  developed  with  this  new  agent. 

One  more  use  he  had  for  ortol,  and  that  was  for  the  development  of 
partially  printed  gelatino- chloride  prints.  This  was  a  course  very  com¬ 
monly  adopted  on  the  Continent,  but  not  so  often  heard  of  here  in 
England,  still  it  was  a  useful  thing  to  know  of.  He  used  for  this  purpose 
a  very  weak  solution  of  ortol,  1 : 1000.  The  picture  was  printed  to  only 
one-tnird  its  proper  depth,  and  this  solution  would  soon  bring  it  up  to 
what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  more  under  control  when  one-quarter  of  its 
volume  of  glycerine  is  added  to  it. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  demonstration  of  developing  negatives, 
bromide  paper,  and  lantern  slides  with  ortol,  which  Mr.  Bothamley  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  the  most  serious  competitor  to  pyro  yet  introduced. 


©ut*  ©Uttortal  Stable. 

South  African  Health  Resorts. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Cape  Government  Railways,  Cape  Towd, 
has  been  good  enough  to  send  us  an  illustrated  guide  to  the  health  resorts 
of  South  Africa.  Tne  line  touches  at  many  spots  of  interest  between 
Cape  Town  and  Buluwayo,  the  names  of  which  have  recently  appeared 
somewhat  frequently  in  the  newspapers.  To  judge  by  the  illustrations, 
the  Cape  Railway  system  also  extends  to  places  of  beauty  as  well  as 
interest,  and  searchers  after  health  and  pleasure  can  probably  find  both 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 


How  to  Make  Lantern  Slides  and  Transparencies  on  the  Cadett 
Lantern  Plate. 

Cadett  &  Neall,  Ashtead. 

A  copy  of  this  little  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  any 
photographic  dealer.  Brief  instructions  for  exposure,  by  contact  and  in 
the  camera,  development,  and  other  manipulations  are  given. 


The  Standard  Air-tight  Calcium:  Tube. 

David  Allan,  157,  Whitfield-street,  Fitzroy-square,  W. 

Although  primarily  designed  for  platinum  paper,  the  Standard  air-tight 
tube  is  equally  applicable  to  the  storage  of  other  kinds  of  sensitive  print¬ 
ing  papers.  The  tube  is  neatly  japanned  in  black,  and  gilt  lettered;  at 
one  end  it  has  a  receptacle  for  the  calcium  chloride,  which  is  separated 
from  the  paper  by  a  perforated  division.  Air-tight  caps  fit  into  both 
ends  of  the  tube,  which  is  a  distinctly  useful  addition  to  the  resources  of 
the  photographic  printer. 


Hetog  antr  Jloted. 


Photographic  Club.— Wednesday  evening,  January  19,  at  eight  o’clock, - 
I  a  lecture  on  Enlarging ,  by  Mr.  J .  H.  Gear. 


15  parts. 
7  „ 

1000  „ 
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Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.  inform  us  that  they  have  remove  1  from  81 .  Alders- 
gate-strcet,  E.C.,  to  26,  Charing  Cross  road,  W.C.  They  will  shortly  intro¬ 
duce,  early  in  the  coming  season,  an  entirely  new  series  of  high-class  hand 
cameras.  This  series  will  be  known  as  the  “Adams  de  Luxe,”  and  will  be 
fitted  with  the  new  Dallmeyer  stigmatic,  working  at  /-6,  whilst  the  three-foci 
pattern  will  be  fitted  with  the  Zeiss  convertible  anastigmat. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society. — The  Thirteenth  Annual  Exhibition 
will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists,  New-street,  on  February  28, 
March.,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1898.  Five  open  classes  will  be  included  in  the 
competitions,  with  silver  and  bronze  medals  and  certificates  in  each  class.  The 
Judg  s  are  Messrs.  J.  Craig  Annan,  J.  H.  Gear,  and  W.  J.  Morgan,  R.  B.A. 
The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  at  two  p.m.  on  Monday,  February  28,  and 
continue  from  ten  a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  each  following  day.  There  will  also  be  an 
exbit  ition  of  apparatus  and  cinematograph  and  lantern  entertainments.  Vocal 
and  instrumental  music  will  be  given  each  evening.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is 
Mr  C.  J.  Fowler,  Court  Mount,  Erdington,  near  Birmingham,  from  whom 
entry  forms  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  of  68,  Cornhill,  announce  that,  having  obtained  extra 
I  premises  for  the  purposes  of  photographic  instruction,  they  are  prepared  to  give 
8 lessons  in  photography.  The  folio svir  g  are  the  particulars  Lesson  I.,  Taking 
the  Photograph:  Description  of  the  Frena,  Setting  the  Shutter,  Holding  the 
Camera,  Changing  the  Film,  Length  of  Exposure,  Hints  on  Exposure,  Dia- 
|  phragms,  Frena  Magnifiers,  Loadmg  and  Unloading  Camera.  This  lesson  is 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  Frena  camera,  but  can  be  given  to  suit  any  other 
bamf-ra.  Lesson  II.,  Development:  Developing  Solutions,  Process  of  De¬ 
velopment,  Dark  Room,  Under  -  development,  Over  -  development,  Fixing, 
Washing,  Drying.  Lesson  III.,  Printing  and  Toning  :  Description  of  Printing 
Frame  and  modus  operandi,  Putting  Paper  and  Negative  into  Frame,  Masks, 

(  Depth  of  Printing,  Tonrng,  Washing,  Drying.  The  fees  are  5s.  Qd.  each 
|  esson,  or  15s.  for  the  full  course  of  three. 

At  the  Montgomery  Quarter  Sessions,  Welshpool,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Walter 
lames,  described  as  a  photographer,  carrying  on  business  at  Wolverhampton, 

>  was  charged  with  obtaining  money  by  means  of  false  pretences  from  David 
Roberts,  farmer,  of  Llanwyddlen.  The  prosecutor  stated  that  in  August, 

|  L896,  the  prisoner  went  to  his  house  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  photo- 
'  ?raph.  Witness  agreed,  and  the  photographs  were  taken  there  and  then. 
Prisoner  afterwards  asked  for  the  money,  saying  it  would  save  further  trouble. 
Witness  paid  the  money,  and  prisoner  promised  to  send  on  the  photographs  in 
i  few  days,  but  they  never  arrived.  John  Tymrn,  a  farmer  of  Llanllogan, 
dated  that  on  August  6,  1896,  prisoner  went  to  his  house,  and  asked  if  he 
muld  take  his  photograph.  He  did  so,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  he 
isked  for  the  money,  saying  he  would  send  them  on  in  two  or  three  days. 
Witness  paid  the  money,  but  had  seen  nothing  of  the  prisoner  or  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  He  gave  witness  a  receipt  for  the  money,  and  the  name  and  address 
ffiereon  was  “Wallace  James,  Hill-street,  Wolverhampton.”  Prisoner,  in 
lefence,  admitted  having  received  the  money,  but  contended  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  defraud.  He  took  to  drink,  spent  the  money,  and  neglected  to 
send  on  the  photographs  as  promised.  Prisoner  was  eventually  sentenced  to 
me  day’s  imprisonment. 

Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies — .The  first  of,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a 
series  of  meetings  of  provincial  photographic  societies  affiliated  with  the  London 
Royal  Photographic  Society  was  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Leeds  Camera 
.  Jlrib,  in  their  rooms  at  the  Grand  Restaurant,  Boar-lane,  on  Wednesday 
:  svening,  January  5.  Appropriately  enough,  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  F.R.P.S.,  the 
j  ffiairman  of  the  Affiliation,  and  to  whom  the  success  of  co-operation  is  due, 
svas  the  first  leading  worker  to  be  enticed  into  the  provinces  by  the  Yorkshire 
!  iffiliated  societies.  His  subject,  too,  was  a  most  suitable  one  for  the  occasion,  ’ 
Picture-making  with  Small  Cameras  berng  his  f^rte,  and  the  possibilities  of 
iroducing  artistic  work  with  hand  cameras  being,  even  in  these  enlightened 
lays,  a  debatable  one.  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  succeeded  in  convincing,  with- 
>ut  difficulty,  the  enormous  audience  that  had  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
Yorkshire  on  Wednesday  last  that  pictures  can  be  made  with  small  cameras, 
ind  pictures  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  results  obtained  by  the  use  of 
;he  larger  and  correspondingly  weighty  and  expensive  outfits  usually  adopted 
<py  those  who  desire  to  attain  a  prominent  position  in  the  photographic  world. 
Mr.  Thomas’s  lecture  was  pre-eminently  a  practical  one,  and,  in  addition  to 
lumerous  specimens  of  his  own  well-known  studies,  he  brought  down  with 
him  over  a  hundred  carefully  selected  examples  of  all  the  best  workers  and 
nedallists  throughout  the  kingdom,  together  with  a  choice  selection  of  lantern 
[ilid.es  from  similar  works. 

Leigh  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition. — The  Annual  Exhibition  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  January  4,  5,  and  6,  in  the 
Grammar  School,  and  was  fairly  attended.  The  members  made  a  poor  show- 
in  numbers,  but  the  work  was  of  a  good  quality,  and  some  of  it  was  framed. 
Mr.  P.  Seddon  had  an  improved  collection,  all  framed.  His  three  of  Chat 
Moss  were  admired  for  their  artistic  treatment  ;  also  views  of  Rostherne 
Jhurch,  Old  Hall  Mill,  and  a  pretty  view  of  a  waterfall  near  Llangley  Platt, 
were  admired.  Mr.  Thos.  Haddock  had  a  fine  display  of  platinotypes,  which 
were  very  good,  both  artistically  and  technically,  including  views  of  Chat 
Moss  and  Welsh  and  Scottish  scenery.  Mr.  Miles  F.  Burrows  had  a  neat 
:ollection  of  views  in  Switzerland  and  Cornish  Coast.  Altogether  Mr.  Burrows 
lad  a  most  pleasing  selection.  Mr.  W.  Hampson,  with  a  series  of  enlarge- 
nents,  The  Ebbing  Tide  and  his  picture  On  Chat  Moss  are  worthy  of  mention, 
out  those  snap  shots  of  Mr.  Hampson’s  are  missing ;  surely  he  ought  to  have 
nade  a  better  show.  Mr.  T.  Lee  Syms’s  two  best  new  pictures  are  Field 
Labour  and  Expectations.  After  School,  Timidity,  Portrait,  Children's 
Children,  and  A  Lancashire  Farm  are  worth  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Moore’s  exhibits  on  Velox  paper  consisted  of  Chat  Moss  and  Scottish 
scenery,  and  enlargements  of  Clinden  Mill ,  Sweetheart’s  Abbey,  and  Glen 
Trool  are  praiseworthy  efforts.  M\  Adam  Preston  showed  a  good  series  of 
[stereoscopic  views  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Mr.  T.  Johnson  three  effectively 
mounted  enlargements.  The  Loan  collection,  which  was  to  have  been  a  j 
eading  feature  of  the  Exhibition,  was  lost  by  the  railway,  a  id  caused  much  ! 


disappointment.  The  lantern  exhibition  was  superintended  by  the  Secretary. 
A  magnificent  series  of  slides,  taken  on  Sandell  plates  by  the  Sandell  Works 
Company,  give  great  pleasure,  were  said  to  be  the  best  slides  ever  shown  in 
Leigh,  and  Mr.  Seddon  operated  the  lantern  very  satisfactorily. 

The  Chicago  C'olisseum  Fire. — The  Chicago  Colisseum,  which  was  burned 
on  Christmas  Eve,  is  said  to  have  been  set  on  fire  by  a  pet  dog.  an  explosion 
of  gasolene  having  set  the  dog  on  fire.  Lolita,  a  dancer,  says  that  Frank 
Murphy,  an  employe  of  the  X-ray  booth,  confessed  to  her  that  he  caused  the 
explosion.  She  says  he  told  this  to  her  and  her  mother  when  he  called  on 
them  about  the  benefit  to  be  given  the  exhibitors.  Lolita  said  :  “  Murphy  told 
me  to-day  how  the  fire  started.  It  was  caused  by  the  explosion  of  gasolene  in 
the  X-ray  exhibit.  A  big  lamp  was  used  to  light  the  booth,  but  it  was  not 
considered  sufficient,  and  the  manager  of  the  snow  sent  for  a  gasolene  torch. 
Murphy  said  a  man  named  Bowen  gave  the  gasolene  torch  to  the  manager, 
and  about  5.20  o’clock  Murphy  carried  in  a  five-gallon  can  of  gasolene.  The 
lamp  was  burning  close  by,  and  when  Murphy  went  to  fill  his  gasolene  torch 
he  was  quite  near  the  burning  lamp.  Morley,  the  manager  of  the  exhibit,  was 
on  a  ladder  almost  over  the  lamp,  arranging  the  drapery  about  the  booth. 
Murphy  started  to  pour  the  gasolene  into  the  tank  of  the  torch,  which  had 
been  extinguished,  but  the  fluid  caught  fire  and  wTent  up  in  a  puff.  There  was 
a  little  pet  dog  in  the  place,  connected  with  the  exhibit,  and  when  the  gaso¬ 
lene  exploded  the  dog  was  covered  with  the  burning  oil.  The  poor  beast 
rushed  around  in  terror,  and  set  fire  to  the  drapery  of  the  booth,  which  hung 
to  the  floor.  Quicker  than  a  flash  the  whole  trimming  of  the  booth  was  on 
fire,  and  the  blaze  was  rising  to  the  balcony,  where  our  show  was  located. 
Tne  men  about  the  booths  near  by  ran  and  got  the  extinguishers,  but  they 
would  not  work.  A  hose  was  turned  on,  but  they  could  get  no  water. 
J.  Morales,  a  Mexican  dancer,  warned  me  to  get  out,  and  were  just  getting  to 
the  doors  when  the  gas  tank  that  supplied  the  lights  for  the  tight-rope  walkers 
exploded,  and  the  place  was  a  mass  of  flames.”  Murphy,  when  seen,  denied 
that  the  explosion  of  a  can  of  gasolene  was  the  cause  of  the  fire.  He  thought 
the  drapery  caught  fire  from  a  cigarette  or  cigar  stump. 


- ♦ - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  December  23  and 
December  31,  1897  : — 

Cameras. — No.  30,588.  “Improvements  in  and  connected  with  Cameras.” 
R.  Ballantine  and  M .  Ballantine 

Animated  Photographs. — No.  30,815.  “  Improvements  relating  to  Animated 
Photographs.”  W.  J.  H.  Jones. 

Colour  Printing. — No.  30,863.  “  Improved  Method  of  Preparing  and  Print¬ 
ing  a  finely  divided  Coloured  Surface.”  J.  Joly. 
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Bradford  Photo.  Society  . 

Ealing . 

Richmond  . . . 

Stafford  Photo.  Society . 

Aintree  . . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

3ootle . 

Brixton  and  Clapham  . 

Q-ospel  Oak  . 

Haokney  . . . 

Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

Oroydon  Camera  Club  . 

Kngston-on-Thames . 

Leytonstone  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Southport  . . . 

Bolton  Mutual  Photo.  Society  . 

Darwen  . 

Isle  of  Thanet  . 

Leigh  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Manchester  Amateur . 

Putney  . 

Woodford  . . 

Wakefield  . 


.  Annual  Meeting :  Election  of  Officers. 
Photographic  Fallacies.  W.  T.  White. 
/Demonstration:  Alfieri's  Prints,  -out 
1  Paper.  J.  A.  Hodges,  F.R.P.S. 
f  Phitograplic  Advances  of  the  last  fe- 
’  \  Tears  T.  0.  Hepwortb,  F.C.S. 

.  Lantern  Lecture.  E.  P.  Heron. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 
f  si.v  Days  in  North  M’alcs.  C.  St.  C. 
j  \  Crawley. 

j  Success  and  Failu  e,  or  Different  H  a;.s  of 
\  [  Treating  the  Negative.  C.  F.  Archer. 

'  Exhibition  of  Prize  Slides. 

.  I  Soc'al  Evening  and  President’s  Address. 

,|  Thirty-fourth  Public  Lantern  Show. 

|  /  Through  Switzerland  with  Camera  and 
\  Knapsack.  Ben.  Cox. 
f  Some  Practical  Photographic  Dodges. 

I  Cecil  M.  Hepworth. 

Enlarging.  J.  H.  Gear. 

[  f  Photographic  Advances  of  the  last  few 
\  Perns.  T.  C.  Hepworth,  F.C.S. 

Chat  on  Lenses  Alev.  Roscoe. 

Lecture:  Developers  and  Development. 
Autotyping.  A.  D.  Sackett. 

/  Photographing  under  Difficulties.  Dr.  J. 

I  Jones. 

Lantern-slide  Making.  William  Harvey. 
Lantern  N’eht :  Members’  Slides. 
(Lantern  slide  Making  by  Contact  and 
1  Reduction.  S.  L.  Coulthurst. 

:  ’'Fays  ant  Means.  W.  Thomas. 

:  f  Informal  Meeting  :  Dark  room  Illumina~ 
1  tion. 

(  Thornton  -  Pickard  Specialities.  Mr. 

!  \  Scott. 

I 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

January  11, — Ordinary  Meeting, — the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K  T.,  F.R.S. 
(President),  in  the  chair. 
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[ January  14,  1898 


New  Members. 


Seventeen  new  members  were  elected,  and  a  similar  number  of  candidates 
were  proposed. 


Affiliation. 


The  Great  Yarmouth  Amateur  Photographic  Association  and  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Section  of  the  Wolferton  Science  and  Art  Society  were  admitted  to 
affiliation. 

The  Progress  Medal. 


The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  awarded  the  progress  medal 
for  the  year  to  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hurter  and  Mr.  Vero  C.  Driffield,  in  recognition 
of  their  researches  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  determination  of  the 
speed  of  plates.  The  announcement  was  received  with  hearty  applause  by  an 
unusually  large  assembly  of  members  and  visitors. 

Scrutineers. 

The  nomination  of  Scrutineers  at  the  ensuing  election  of  members  of 
Council,  &c.,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  following  members  : — 
Messrs.  Bennett,  Oakden,  Townsend,  Rapson,  Beckett,  Shepherd,  Agar 
Baugh,  Plank,  Gear,  and  Sinclair. 

The  Keeping  Properties  of  Plates. 

Mr.  J.  Sterry  presented  to  the  Society  three  negatives  which  had  been 
developed  fifteen  and  a  half  years  after  exposure.  It  appeared  that  a  dozen 
exposed  plates  had  been  put  aside  for  some  years,  and,  upon  development 
being  attempted,  it  was  found  that  no  image  whatever  could  be  obtained ;  but 
the  remaining  plates  had  recently  been  treated  with  one  of  the  newer  developers 
with  fairly  satisfactory  results.  The  particular  developer  employed  was  not 
mentioned,  but  the  plates  were  made  by  Dr.  Hill-Norris’s  dry-collodion 
process. 

The  Latent  Image  and  it3  Development. 

Mr.  Y.  C.  Driffield  read  a  paper,  prepared  by  Dr.  Hurter  and  himself, 
upon  the  above  subject.  He  prefaced  it  by  stating  that  Dr.  Hurter,  who,  for 
some  time  past,  had  been  in  bad  health,  had  recently  paid  a  long  and  arduous 
business  visit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  had  returned  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  was  consequently  unable  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion  ;  Mr.  Driffield,  however,  expressed  the  deep  gratification  with 
which  he  had  heard  the  announcement  that  the  progress  medal  of  the  Society 
had  been  awarded  to  his  colleague  and  himself,  and  tendered  their  cordial 
thanks  for  the  proud  distinction  thus  conferred  upon  them.  The  paper  was 
divided  into  six  heads,  and  two  further  divisions  required  to  complete 
it  would  shortly  be  forwarded  to  the  Society ;  it  was  very  long  and 
complicated,  with  many  tabulated  summaries  of  experimental  evidence 
showing  the  bearing  of  the  authors’  investigations  upon  practical  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  influence  of  length  of  time  of  development,  and  it  is 
obviously  impossible  for  us  in  this  column,  and  in  the  time  available 
before  we  go  to  press,  to  give  an  adequate  resume  of  such  a  technical 
and  exhaustive  communication.  The  paper  stated,  inter  alia ,  that  thermo¬ 
chemical  considerations  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  energy  which  is 
necessary  to  separate  bromine  from  silver  bromide  may  all  be  supplied  by  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  developing  solution,  so  that  the  light 
need  only  supply  a  small  part  of  the  energy  required.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  amount  of  metallic  silver  produced  by  a  given  illumination  on  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  is  so  far  in  excess  of  that  which  the  energy  supplied  by  the 
source  of  light  could  yield  in  the  time,  that  the  latent  image  must  be  regarded 
as  consisting  essentially  of  ordinary  silver  bromide,  a  theory  which  was  by 
analysis  proved  to  be  correct.  Other  considerations  showed  that,  if  illumination 
of  the  plate  were  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  free  bromine,  the  extinction  of  the 
latent  image,  or  reversal,  would  be  brought  about.  The  relative  rapidity  with 
which  the  same  developer  attacks  the  exposed  and  the  unexposed  portions  of 
the  sensitive  film  led  the  authors  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  exposed  and  the  unexposed  silver  bromide  from  the  chemist’s 
point  of  view.  Experiments  on  the  rapidity  with  which  a  developer  attacks 
the  unexposed  silver  bromide  on  fast  and  on  slow  plates  showed  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  such  plates  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
silver  salt,  but  that  the  rapidity  of  the  plate  is  due  more  to  the  purely 
physical  properties  of  the  film,  its  power  of  reflecting  and  absorbing  light,  &c. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  differences  which  various  plates  exhibit  during 
development  are  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
gelatine  used  in  the  manufacture,  and  the  properties  of  gelatine  in  its 
behaviour  to  solutions  were  dealt  with,  and  it  was  shown  how  the  composition 
of  the  developer  may  affect  the  results  obtained. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  referring  to  the  question  of  the  estimation  of  speed, 
thought  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  had,  on  this  occasion,  somewhat  limited  the 
statements  setforth  in  their  original  paper,  and  he  thought  they  had  in  the  prt  sent 
communication  generalised  rather  more  than  the  experimental  results  appear  to 
justify ;  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  speed  of  a  plate  was  not  a 
purely  inherent  quality  in  the  plate,  and  that  it  varied  with  the  thickness  of 
the  film  and  the  constitution  of  the  developer.  In  his  opinion  a  great  deal  of 
the  difficulty  that  one  had  in  accepting  some  of  the  earlier  work  of  the  authors 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  qualified.  If  they  had  said,  for 
example,  that  the  proportional  speeds  were  estimated  under  fixed  conditions, 
that  would  meet  the  case  ;  but  to  put  down  the  speed  as  a  fixed  quality  of  the 
plate  when  really  it  was  altered  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  plate 
was  treated  wa«,  he  thought,  a  mistake.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  also  dealt  at 
some  length  with  other  points  arising  out  of  the  paper,  a3  did  also  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bothamley,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Cadeit,  and  others. 

Mr.  Driffield  briefly  answered  one  or  two  questions,  and  said  be  preferred 
to  postpone  his  reply  to  the  discussion  until  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  the  remarks  of  the  speakers. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
January  6, — Mr.  E.  George  Harvey  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  II.  Batstjn,  ref.-rringto  the  discussion  upon  the  copying  of  an  oil 


painting  at  the  last  meeting,  said  he  bad  brought  the  results  of  a  further  trial. 
As  suggested,  he  had  used  an  orthocbromatic  plate,  but,  havirg  no  yellow 
screen,  had  used  an  oil  lamp  for  the  illumination  of  the  painting.  The 
negative  on  the  ordinary  plate  was  practically  nothing  but  brush  marks, 
that  on  the  orthochromatic  plate  was  a  very  good  reprodm  tion  of  the  original. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  questioned  whether  the  improvement  lay  altogether  with 
the  use  of  the  orthochromatic  plate  instead  of  the  ordinary  plate.  The  latter 
appeared  to  him  to  be  decidedly  under-exposed,  in  which  case  it  had  not 
received  a  fair  chance. 

Exception  was  taken  to  this,  and  the  contrary  opinion,  that  it  was  much 
over-exposed,  was  expressed. 

Mr.  Bayston  remarked  that  the  ordinary  plate  had  received  two  minutes  to 
daylight  and  the  orthochromatic  half  an  hour  to  lamp  light. 

Leaving  the  actual  question,  the  discussion  centered  in  the  matter  of  over 
and  under-exposure,  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and  the  possibility  of  confusing 
the  two  and  making  the  under-exposed  resemble  by  development  an  over¬ 
exposed  image. 

A  question  was  asked  as  to  the  simplest  way  to  photograph  the  partial 
eclipse  of  the  moon  which  was  shortly  expected. 

Mr.  Pabfitt  asked  if  by  telescope  or  by  an  ordinary  camera  and  lens  weie 
meant.  The  size  of  the  image  subtended  on  the  plate  was  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  to  the  foot  focus.  Hence  it  was  not  of  much  use  to  attempt  such 
work  with  lenses  of  shorter  focal  length  than  thirty -six  inches.  The  exposure 
necessary  for  an  ordinary  plate,  with  the  lens  working  at  /•  8,  would  be  about 
half  a  second. 

Other  suggestions  were  made,  such  as  the  tele-photographic  lens,  which 
should  give  a  fair  result,  or  the  front  combination  of  a  portrait  lens  in  its 
correct  position,  that  is,  not  reversed,  which  would  give  a  lens  of  considerable 
length  of  focus. 

Mr.  P.  Everitt  drew  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  a  lens  of  two-anda- 
half  inches  focus,  which  was  stated  to  cover  a  7x5  plate.  It  was  not 
mentioned  whether  this  represented  inches,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  a 
catch. 

Mr.  Hodd  had  seen  such  a  lens,  which  was  of  extreme  wide  angle.  It  was 
a  lens  with  the  combinations  close  together.  He  believed  they  did  cover  an 
enormous  baseline  of  plate  in  proportion  to  the  focal  length. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

January  5, — Captain  M.  H.  Hayes  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Beard  brought  forward  an  injector  jet  now  claimed  by  the  Man¬ 
chester  Oxygen  Company  as  their  patent.  He  reminded  the  Club  that  he 
had  brought  it  up  five  or  six  years  before,  and  shown  it  to  the  members. 
Since  then,  the  Manchester  Company  had  brought  out  their  jet,  which,  from 
his  experience,  was  admirable  for  a  single  jet,  but  for  the  biunial,  with  a  poor 
supply  of  gas,  it  was  a  failure,  giving  a  snap  in  dissolving.  It  was  curious 
that,  when  this  Company  first  brought  forward  their  jet,  it  was  Dot  made  in  the 
form  shown.  The  oxygen  nipple  did  not  come  into  the  head  of  the  jet,  but 
somewhere  about  the  centre,  and  the  gas  went  along  the  single  tube  to  the 
nipple.  Since  then,  it  had  been  altered  to  his  own  pattern.  His  object  in 
bringing  it  up  was  to  show  that  it  was  a  previous  invention  to  that  of  the 
Manchester  Company.  It  was  subsequently  used  in  the  lantern  for  projecting 
purposes. 

The  Chairman  detailed  his  recent  experiences  in  Russia,  and  gave  his- 
opinion  of  the  present  position  of  photography  in  that  country.  From  these 
it  appeared  that  photography  in  Russia  was  in  need  of  improvement.  There 
were  no  restrictions  to  the  practice  of  photography  except  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  military  places,  but  it  was  better  to  be  provided  with  a  pass. 

The  Recorder  read  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley’s  Affiliation  lecture  on 
Elementary  Photographic  Optics. 


After  discussing  the  nature  of  light  itself,  the  undulatory  theory  of  which  was 
that  generally  accepted  at  the  present  time,  it  became  necessary,  said  the 
author,  to  realise  that  one  of  the  properties  of  light  was  that  it  moved  in 
straight  lines,  which,  however,  was  open  to  exception .  Slides  were  shown, 
explaining  what  happened  in  the  passsge  of  light  through  different  bodies,  and 
the  principle  of  refraction.  By  means  of  diagrams,  the  function  of  the  lens 
and  that  of  the  pinhole  in  forming  the  image  of  the  plate  was  described. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  pinhole  did  not  form  an  image,  but  isolated  a  particular 
one  from  the  infinite  number  which  would,  in  the  absence  of  the  camera  front, 
fall  upon  the  plate.  The  necessity  for  focussing  was  explained  at  some 
length,  and  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides.  A  lens  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  series  of  prisms,  the  curved  surfaces  of  which  were  caused  by  increasing 
the  number  of  prisms  towards  infinity,  and  its  function  lay  in  causing  the 
rays  of  light  to  converge  so  that  the  light  from  a  given  point  shall,  on 
traversing  the  lens,  be  concentrated  upon  a  particular  part  of  the  screen.  The 
paper  went  on  to  treat  of  the  condition  of  things  introduced  by  the  fact  that 
white  light  was  not  of  that  uniform  description  which,  up  to  the  present,  it 
had  been  taken  to  be.  Bemg  composed  of  a  mixture  of  coloured  rays,  which 
were  also  refracted  to  a  different  extent,  and  split  up  into  its  components,  as 
was  to  be  seen  by  the  use  of  a  prism,  it  was  only  reasonable  to  expect  a  lens, 
which  was  a  collection  of  prisms,  to  do  the  same.  This  led  to  the  necessity 
for  correcting  the  lens  so  as  to  obtain  the  refraction  without  dispersion,  and 
this  was  done  by  constructing  the  lenses  of  different  kinds  ef  glass.  Spherical 
aberration,  roundness  of  field,  and  astigmatism  were  touched  upon  in  the 
course  of  the  paper,  and  their  effects  explained.  The  effect  of  the  stop  and 
the  qualify  known  as  depth  of  focus  were  the  subjects  of  the  concluding 
remarks  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Birt  Acres  said  some  years  ago,  in  his  work,  he  required  a  powerful, 
beam  of  light  with  as  little  heat  as  possible,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  fact 
mentioned  in  the  lecture,  that  the  heat  rajs  were  brought  to  a  focus  at  a. 
different  point  to  that  of  the  other  rays,  and  constructed  an  apparatus  with, 
lenses  so  arranged  as  to  yield  the  maximum  intensjty  of  light  and  a  minimum, 
of  heat.  He  discovered  that  the  method  had  been  suggested  years  before  by- 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  but  he  hit  upon  it  independently. 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz  went  into  the  question  of  astigmatism,  a  point  which  had 
I  of  late  called  for  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  which  was  sunposed  to  have 
I  been  overcome  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  the  new  glass.  He  compared  on 
I  the  blackboard  the  astigmatism  of  the  eye  and  that  of  the  lens,  illustrating 
I  his  remarks  with  several  sketches.  The  correction  was  arrived  at  by  com- 
I  bining  a  glass  with  greater  refraction  and  smaller  dispersion  with  another 
I  having  smaller  refraction  and  larger  dispersion.  He  describod  a  means  of 
I  deciding  upon  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  lens.  A  camera  racking  out  back- 
I  wards  was  focussed  exactly  on  a  distant  object,  and  a  mark  made  on  the 
I  baseboard  at  this  point.  A  piece  of  paper,  say,  four  inches  square,  is  then 
set  up  and  sharply  focussed  same  size,  and  a  second  mark  made.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  marks  measured  the  absolute  focus  of  the  lens.  As 
regards  stop  ratios,  the  principle  of  measuring  by  fractions  of  focus  was 
optically  and  theoretically  correct,  but  practically  it  was  of  no  use  whatever. 
What  was  required  to  be  known  was  how  much  light  proportionately  was  re- 
i  ceived  on  the  plate,  and  what  exposure  was  necessary.  A  system  which  told 
the  amount  of  light  with  a  given  stop  was  a  much  better  system. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— January  4.— Mr.  H.  N.  Harvey 
1  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Frame-making  for  Amateurs. 

t  The  moulding  is  purchased  in  nine  or  twelve-feet  lengths,  and  can  be  had  in 
great  variety  at  low  figures,  making  the  cost  of  frames  very  little.  The  most 
important  requisite  is  a  mitre-cutting  machine,  which  is  practically  everlast¬ 
ing,  costing  2s.  6d.  With  a  saw  the  moulding  is  first  cut  into  something  near 
the  right  lengths,  and  then  with  the  mitre  cutter  the  angles  are  trimmed  so  as 
to  join  up  true  and  square.  A  small  vice,  glue-pot  and  brush,  hammer,  and 
bradawl  complete  the  necessary  tools,  and  the  operations  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Harvey  to  be  simple  enough,  and  within  the  range  of  any  amateur. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  first  meeting  of  the  new  year  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.,  when  there  was  a  fair  muster  to  see  the  velograpli 
,  (an  instrument  for"projecting  moving  photographs).  This,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 

I.  Harrison,  turned  out  to  be  a  more  than  usually  efficient  instrument,  several  of 
the  animated  pictures  shown  being  uncommonly  effective,  notably  some  horse 
jumping  and  a  contortionist,  both  of  which  will  be  included  at  the  public 
lantern  show  of  the  19th.  Amongst  a  number  of  lantern  slides  brought  up  for 
!  display  on  the  last-named  occasion  were  interesting  examples,  including 
Baulbec  and  the  Mediterranean,  by  Mr.  Richardson  ;  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  Rough  ; 
The  Flowing  of  the  Bourne,  by  Coun.  Noaks  ;  Home  Scenes,  bv  Mr.  Rogers; 
and  an  unusually  delightful  series  of  North  Wales  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Holland. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Andrews  was  elected  a  member. 

Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society. — January  4,  the  Vice-President  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  G.  R.  Brown  showed  a  series  of  slides  taken  by  himself  of  Win¬ 
chester  and  neighbourhood  and  Plymouth.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  v.  ry 
lucid  and  interesting  description  of  the  principal  places  of  interest,  and  might 
almost  have  been  described  as  a  lecture.  The  slides,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  most  interesting,  were  very  fine : — High-street,  Winchester;  Butter 
Cross ;  The  West  Gate ;  The  Rectory ;  Ruins  of  Wolsy  Castle;  Soke  Bridge  ; 
I  New  Town  Hall;  Ruins  of  Chapter  House;  Winchester  College;  St. 

I  Swithin’s  Church ;  College  Grounds ;  King  John's  Canal,  &c.  Of  Plymouth, 
i  he  showed  views  of  The  Hoe,  The  Drake  Statue,  The  Armada  Monument,  The 
j  Law  Courts,  &c.,  and  several  slides  illustrating  some  of  Her  Majesty's  war- 
I  ships  lying  in  the  Sound. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — The  winter  session  of  1898  was  opened  auspi¬ 
ciously  on  January  3  by  a  very  successful  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  by 
;  members  of  the  Club.  Friends  of  members,  ladies  included,  were  present  in 
good  numbers,  and  an  exceptionally  good  selection  of  slides  was  shown,  com¬ 
prising  scenes  from  France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Norway,  India,  and 
Ceylon,  besides  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  Amongst  the  exhibitors 
were  Messrs.  Neville,  Etherington,  Hunter,  Richardson,  Gibson,  Purcell, 
Ardaseer,  Davis,  Little,  and  Cembrano,  though  the  last-named  paid  the 
penalty  of  occupying  the  place  of  honour  at  the  close  of  the  show,  for  scarcely 
had  his  slides  been  reached  ere  the  oxygen  gave  out,  much  to  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  audience. 

Bootle  Photographic  Society.  —  January  4. — The  Bootle  Photographic 
Society  held  an  Exhibition  of  competition  prints  and  slides.  The  lantern 
was  worked  with  acetylene  gas  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  of  the  Fowler  Acetylene  Gas 
Company,  of  Bootle.  The  light  was  fairly  satisfactory,  on  the  whole.  Seven 
new  members  were  elected. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society. — The  children  of  the  members  of  the 
Bradford  Photographic  Society  have  every  reason  to  be  happy  youngsters. 
On  Monday  night,  January  3,  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Society  for  these 
young  people  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  we  have  visited,  and,  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  happy  faces  and  loud  smiles  which  went  round — well,  the  affair 
suited  down  to  the  ground.  The  proceedings  started  at  7.30  prompt  with  a 
display  of  lantern  slides,  some  of  them  good,  some  of  them  bad,  after  which  a 
fearsome  boxing  contest  took  place  between  two  tiny  little  men,  whose  actions, 
although  spasmodic,  had  plenty  of  go  in  them,  at  all  events.  Alter  this,  Mr. 
R.  J.  Appleton  gave  a  most  liberal  display  of  cinematography,  and  brought 
down  the  house  with  some  really  first-rate  films.  Mr.  Appleton,  when  he 
takes  a  thing  of  this  sort  in  hand,  does  not  believe  in  doing  it  by  halves,  and, 
as  a  result,  we  do  not  ever  remember  witnessing  so  many  pictures  put  on  so 
expeditiously  before.  There  were  views  to  suit  all  tastes,  from  breaking  waves 
to  ballet  dancers,  and  the  “ohs  !  ”  and  “ahs  !”  of  the  little  ones  showed  how 
they  enjoyed  the  exhibition.  During  the  intervals  between  the  displays  of 
the  cieroscope,  games  were  introduced,  including  a  most  terrible  cock  fight 
between  the  worthy  Secretary  and  the  chairman  of  the  evening.  The 
feathers  did  fly,  and  no  mistake  !  and  it  ended  in  a  complete  victory 
for  the  Secretary,  the  chairman  being  knocked  out  of  time  in  a  couple 
of  rounds.  Then  oranges  and  apples  were  distributed,  and  Miss  Ethel  Briggs 


gave  a  pleasing  solo  on  the  auto-harp,  The  whole  of  the  proceedings  finished 
with  a  short  dance,  which  was  f-njoyed  by  the  bigger  children,  of  whom  there 
were  a  great  many  present.  The  Chairman  should  haxe  been  Mr.  Alex. 
Keighley,  but  unfortunately  he  was  prevented  from  being  present,  as  was  als<> 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Percy  Lund.  The  genial  Mr.  Geo.  Thistlethwaite. 
however,  made  an  excellent  substitute  for  these  gentlemen,  and  in  no  small 
measure  helped  to  make  the  entertainment  a  success. 

- ♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

January  17-22 .  Blairgowrie  International.  Hon.  Secretaries,  T.  C. 

Gorrie,  Rattray,  and  J.  B.  Maclachlan,  Blairgowrie. 
,,  29-Feb.  26.  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Secretary,  J.  S. 

McCulloch,  W.S.,  2  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
January-February...  Photographic  Society  of  India.  Exhibition  Secretary, 


57,  Park-street,  Calcutta. 

March  5-12 .  South  London  Photographic  Society.  A.  E.  AlleD,  Horn 

Secretary,  27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.  E. 

April  22-30 .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.  C. 

ii  27-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace) 

R.  Child  Bayley,  12,  Hanover- square,  W. 


There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 


©omgpontrrnce 


***  Correspondents  should  'never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  tor  iters 
are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  Mr.  Packham  supposes  (as  his  letter  implies)  that  I 
made  any  personal  claim  of  originality  for  the  method  of  sensitising 
paper  prior  to  coating  it  with  the  carbon  mucilage,  he  iB  grievously 
mistaken.  If  my  father  had  been  living,  my  name  would  not  have 
appeared.  I  simply  wrote  to  state  the  fact,  and  also  experience  with  it, 
and  also  as  to  the  kind  of  paper  employed,  which  had  largely  to  do  with 
the  purity  of  the  whites. 

I  would  have  Mr.  Packham  remember  that  my  father  worked  this 
process  mainly  over  thirty  years  ago,  but  in  later  years  devoted  himself 
more  entirely  to  his  later  process,  which  he  considered  offered  a  larger 
field.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  referred  publicly  to  this  method,  or 
that  of  sensitising  the  paper  after  coating,  as  he  would  do  sometimes, 
though  if  he  did  not,  no  one  at  this  date  would  be  surprised  at  it,  if  they 
were  acquainted  with  some  of  the  treatment  he  received,  which  led  Mr. 
Sutton  to  write  him,  and  publish  his  letter  too,  in  November  1862 — 
“Have  nothing  to  say  to  the  Photographic  Society,  or  to  any  of  the 
photographic  journals  ;  ”  rather  sweeping  advice,  I  admit— and  am  not 
prepared  to  say  it  was  fully  acted  on.  Probably,  had  my  father  lived 
closer  in  touch  with  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society,  they 
would  have  got  to  understand  one  another  better,  or.  had  there  been 
sundry  photographic  clubs  as  to-day,  he  would  have  been  often  found 
amongst  them,  giving  what  information  he  could  to  such  as  were,  like 
himself,  interested  in  this  particular  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  him¬ 
self  so  entirely.  I  should  not  have  felt  it  right  to  write  on  any  of  the 
methods  my  father  employed  during  his  life. 

Since  his  death,  I  have,  of  course,  observed  references  now  and 
again  to  the  revival  of  his  older  process,  but  as  having  the  feeling 
that  it  was  mainly  suitable  for  those  who  were  riding  particular  hobbies, 
and  had  ample  time  at  their  disposal  so  as  to  master  it,  simple  though  it 
be,  it  did  not  once  occur  to  me  that  I  could  be  of  any  service  to 
those  laborious  investigators  who  were  so  ardently  working  for  the  public 
good.  As  to  the  “acknowledgment  I  may  have  received  for  my  valued 
services,”  if  it  was  anything  akin  to  what  my  father  received  in  his  life¬ 
time,  I  should  expect  it  to  land  me  where  it  would  have  landed  him  had 
he  been  dependent  upon  it  in  any  way.  No,  sirs,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
work  hard  in  the  business  my  father  established  in  order  to  give  him 
that  leisure  which  unremitting  attention  for  years  in  this  one  direction 
demanded,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  thus  sharing  with  him  the 
difficulties  attendant  thereon,  and  I  do  not  want  the  thanks  of  any  who 
do  not  until  obliged  to  render  to  him  the  honour  that  was  his  doe.  It  was 
clear  to  me  for  years  that  his  name  was  often  omitted  by  writers  and 
speakers  as  though  he  had  no  part  in  the  introduction  of  carbon  printing 
in  this  country.  Some  of  your  readers  will  probably  recollect  how,  not 
loDg  ago,  it  became  neccessary  for  yourselves  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  statement,  made  apparently  incidentally  by  Mr.  Maskell,  giving 
some  hints  of  a  process  that  would  give  good  results,  was  nothing  more 
than  my  father’s  later  process,  though  his  name  was  not  alluded  to  in  - 
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any  way ;  and  here  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  make  a  quotation, 
because  in  some  measure  it  replies  to  a  challenge  made  to  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones  by  Mr.  Maskell  in  some  such  style  as  the  challenge  he  made  to 
you  in  a  later  letter.  I  refer  to  the  following,  February  14,  1896.  Mr. 
M.  writes :  “  As  regards  priority  of  invention,  will  he  (Mr.  Jones-)  say 
when  (prior  to  Artigue’s  production)  he  himself  was  first  aware  by 
actual  example  that  pigmented  prints  could  be  successfully  developed 
from  the  front,  preserving  half-tones,”  &c.  ?  The  Editor  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  News  writes,  October  8,  1858,  respecting  two  specimens  of 
carbon  prints  submitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  “  The  one,  a  print  from  a 
photograph  of  a  farm  house,  ....  our  opinion  is,  on  the  whole,  favour¬ 
able,  the  great  difficulty,  the  delicate  rendering  of  the  half-tints,  being 
most  successfully  overcome.  We  could  scarcely  desire  anything  more 
perfect.” 

I  should  not  have  expected  Mr.  Packham  or  any  one  to  refer  to  the 
whole  history  in  a  paper  such  as  he  read.  It  would  seem  but  ordinary 
courtesy  at  least  to  have  mentioned  the  name  or  names  of  those  who  intro¬ 
duced  it  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  thus  have  avoided  the  necessity 
for  any  one  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  to  have  quoted  my  father’s 
name  as  entitled  to  more  credit  than  he  has  received  since  its  reintro¬ 
duction.  Although,  as  Mr.  Packham  informs  us  correctly,  the  Due 
de  Luynes’  prize  was  divided,  and  that  the  initiatory  discovery  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  M.  Poitevin,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  evidence  forthcoming 
at  the  time  that  he  had  produced  a  direct  carbon  print  prior  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  my  father’s  method.  Be  that  so  or  not,  it  is  clear  enough, 
from  all  that  occurred  and  was  written  at  the  time  upon  it,  no  prints 
were  seen  in  England,  and  the  anxiety  to  get  my  father  to  disclose  his 
method  is  proof  enough  that  he  had  a  very  large  share  in  its  introduction 
here. 

Tnose  who  read  the  discussion  could  hardly  fail  to  notice  how  qualified 
the  credit  was  given  to  him.  It  was,  however,  the^statements  that  my 
father  did  not  saturate  his  paper  just  before  coating,  that  “  there  was  no 
certainty  as  to  what  the  result  would  be,"  that  “  by  this  new  method  the 
purity  of  the  whites  was  assured ,”  that  led  me  to  write  on  the  subject;  and 
here  I  may  make  one  more  quotation  as  confirming  my  remarks  on  the 
latter:  September  1,  1858,  ‘‘  J.  Archer  ”  writes  to  Photographic  Notes  : 
“  The  carbon  print  is  very  interesting ;  I  think  full  of  promise.  .  .  . 
One  good  feature  observable  is  the  purity  of  the  whites.” 

Forgive  my  taking  up  so  much  of  your  valuable  space.  None  more 
than  my  father  would  have  rejoiced  to  hear  of  any  who  were  paying 
sufficient  attention  to  work  the  process  he  had  so  long  ago  worked 
successfully,  but  which  he  felt,  nevertheless,  needed  more  thought  and 
care  than  could  be  given  ordinarily  for  commercial  use  ;  and  I  think  the 
remarks  of  those  who  are  now  working  in  this  direction  but  confirm 
;his  feelings  on  the  matter. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Pounct. 

Dorchester,  January  4,  1898. 

OIL  LANTERNS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  a  little  space  in  the  Journal 
to  set  forth  my  disappointments  in  attempting  to  use  the  mode  of 
illumination  which  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Armstrong,  eulogises  in 
your  issue  of  the  7th  instant.  Some  time  ago  I  brought  back  with  me  a 
large  number  of  slides  which  I  had  made  from  negatives  taken  during  a 
seventeen  years’  residence  in  New  Zealand.  I  had  there  used  a  two- 
wick  sciopticon,  which  gave  a  beautifully  white  steady  light  on  a  six-foot 
disc  Thinking  that  a  four-wick  lamp  would  double  this  illumination,  I 
obtained  a  four-wick  lamp,  price  16s.  6d.  A  long  illness,  together  with 
business  engagements,  prevented  me  making  use  of  it  until  recently,  and 
with  most  disappointing  results.  The  top  of  the  lamp  is  dome-shaped, 
the  bottom  of  chimney  is  practically  square,  but  a  projection  of  the  lap- 
joint  made  the  chimney  reck  to  and  fro,  until  it  finally  reached  the 
floor.  A  blacksmith  filed  it  into  shape  for  me.  Then  came  trouble  with 
the  wicks.  The  tubes  were  unequal  in  space,  so  that  thicker  wicks  had 
to  be  put  in  slackest  tubes.  After  lighting  wicks,  the  air  chamber  was 
closed,  this  action  extinguishing  the  two  outer  flames.  On  one  the  air 
grat  ng  rested,  instead  of  being  outside  it,  the  wick  on  the  other  side 
being  extinguished  by  the  air  dome  overhanging  it  by  fully  one  quarter  of 
an  inch.  A  friend  cut  this  piece  away,  which  I  send  for  your  inspection. 
I  ought  rather  to  have  returned  the  lamp  instead  of  seeking  to  cure  it. 
On  trying  the  lamp  I  got  nothing  but  thin  tongues  of  flame  running 
along  the  wicks  in  most  fantastic  fashion,  while  the  open,  clear  space  of 
nearly  one  quarter  of  an  inch  between  air  dome  and  ends  of  wicks 
caused  the  air  to  rush  from  below,  reducing  the  flame  to  a  flicker  of  very 
small  dimensions.  I  have  now  blocked  up  these  spaces,  drilled  four  air 
holes  in  lamp  chamber,  and  made  a  dozen  perforations  in  the  air  dome, 
with  the  result  of  a  steadier,  but  still  unsatisfactory,  light.  I  believe 
that,  so  long  as  the  edge  of  the  flame  is  presented  to  the  condenser,  a 
four-wick  lamp  is  an  egregious  mistake,  the  air  from  the  dome  carries 
the  outer  flame  into  the  adjoining  one,  while  the  dark  space  in  the  centre 
between  the  two  combined  flames  shows  upon  the  screen  with  painful 
distinctness.  Moral :  Use  only  three-wick  lamps. 

Your  correspondent  writes  on  the  assumption  that  a  scientifically 
constructed  and  mechanically  perfect  lamp  is  to  be  had.  My  own,  as 
truthfully  described  above,  fails  to  be  one  of  them.  I  quite  agree  with 


the  desire  expressed  by  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Calcutta,  on  p.  783  of  this  year’s 
Almanac,  for  a  lamp  having  a  central  draught — I  presume  he  means  a 
round  wick.  If  any  expert  manufacturer  of  oil  lamps  will  place  suoh 
upon  the  market,  he  will  confer  a  favour  upon  such  as  myself,  not  the 
least  of  which  will  be  clearing  away  very  many  so  called  lamps  which 
are  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  fail  to  accomplish  what  their  dealers 
profess.  With  Mr.  Ewing  I  would  say,  “  We  want  less  brass  and  more 
honesty.”— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Petrolcs. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  give  us  occasionally  a  warning  article  on  the  above 
subject,  which  should  remind  all  professional  photographers  to  look  to 
their  interests  in  that  way,  especially  as  the  cold  weather  of  winter 
approaches. 

Perhaps,  as  an  insurance  man  as  well  as  an  amateur  photographer,  I 
may  be  able  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject,  and  to  show  that 
photographers  need  not  consider  themselves  hardly  treated  by  insurance 
offices  under  proper  conditions  of  proposal. 

In  the  old  days  of  wet-collodion  work,  photographere  proved  a 
dangerous  branch  of  insurance  business  on  account  of  the  constant  use 
of  volatile  compounds  and  the  storage  of  considerable  quantities  of 
collodion,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  like,  to  say  nothing  of  pyroxyline,  used 
for  home  manufacture  of  collodion,  the  premises  being  usually  con¬ 
structed  of  light  materials,  as  timber  and  glass,  and  warmed  artificially 
in  cold  weather  by  stoves,  made  up  altogether  a  very  combustible 
arrangement,  and  no  doubt  the  experience  of  Fire  offices  in  those  times 
proved  sufficiently  hazardous  and  unprofitable  to  make  them  fix  a  high 
rate  of  insurance  upon  these  risks,  which,  once  admitted  as  appropriate, 
is  not  so  easy  to  break  down  again. 

Nowadays,  under  dry-plate  work,  the  case  is  considerably  altered,  and 
there  is  comparatively  little  about  an  ordinary  photographer’s  studio  to 
render  it  hazardous,  except  that  the  constructions  are  still  mostly  of  the 
flimsy  character  which,  once  set  alight  by  accident,  will  burn  fiercely 
and  rapidly,  and  render  the  result  a  “total  loss”  before  help  in  the 
shape  of  a  fire  brigade  can  arrive  to  suppress  it. 

This  is  always  an  important  point  in  estimation  of  fire  risks,  and,  as  it 
is  customary  to  charge  a  rate  of  5s.  per  100J.  upon  all  erections  con¬ 
structed  mainly  of  timber  and  glass,  no  matter  whether  they  are  used  as 
greenhouses,  conservatories,  or  any  other  non-hazardous  purpose  (as 
compared  with  photographic  studios) ;  photographers  should  not  con¬ 
sider  themselves  overcharged  if  they  can  get  insured  at  5s.  per  cent,  for 
their  studios  and  contents. 

Again,  the  methods  of  warming  such  premises  are  important.  If  a 
good  system  of  hot-water  pipes  is  adopted,  with  the  heating  apparatus 
securely  fixed  in  a  bricked-off  basement,  and  free  from  contact  with  all 
woodwork,  any  office  would  be  satisfied  ;  but,  if  fire  stoves  are  used  with 
smoke  pipes  from  them  longer  than  three  feet  between  the  stove  and 
chimney  fire,  or  exit  into  open  air,  it  is  customary  (in  all  risks)  to  charge 
an  extra  rate  of  6 d.  per  100J.  for  every  such  stove  ;  but  so  much  depends 
upon  the  position  and  care  with  which  such  stoves  are  erected  that  every 
case  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits  or  demerits. 

The  actual  stock-in-trade  instruments  and  accessories  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  are  not  now  hazardous  in  themselves  as  formerly,  and  if  a  proper 
“stock-book”  is  kept,  showing  their  nature,  quantity,  and  values,  a 
settlement  is  easily  arrived  at  in  case  of  loss  by  fire ;  but  there  is  one 
disturbing  element  which  (unless  it  is  treated  as  a  special  feature  in 
every  risk)  tends  to  make  fire  offices  demand  higher  rates  than  they 
otherwise  might  do,  I  mean  the  estimation  of  values  of  negatives  de¬ 
stroyed  or  damaged  by  any  such  calamity  as  a  serious  fire  ;  there  is  an 
uncertainty  and  risk  of  possible  imposition  about  these  items  of  stock 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  even  by  the  aid  of  experts. 

A  photographer  in  a  good  way  of  business  may  possess  many  hundreds, 
possibly  many  thousands,  of  negatives,  which  have  done  their  temporary 
duty  ;  the  greater  part  probably  are  never  likely  to  be  of  any  further  use 
as  a  means  of  earning  money,  but  are  laid  aside  and  cherished  on  the 
chance  of  being  wanted  again  some  time  or  other.  These  are  practically 
worth  little  more  than  ;the  glass  they  are  upon,  the  time,  labour,  and 
expense  of  producing  them  has  been  recouped  by  the  original  orders 
received  for  portraits,  and  paid  for ;  and,  apart  from  the  off-chance  of 
second  orders,  they  may  be  said  to  have  served  their  purpose,  and  if 
destroyed  within  a  year  of  production  may  be  deemed  to  be  no  actual 
loss  to  the  owner,  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  negatives  of 
eminent  persons,  stage  or  professional  beauties,  and  suchlike,  where  a 
continuous  production  of  portraits  for  public  sale  may  be  going  forward ; 
but  I  am  dealing  now  principally  with  the  average  professional  por¬ 
traitist,  whose  negatives  are  of  an  evanescent  kind  as  to  demand,  but 
directly  a  fire  occurs  this  “  stock  ”  becomes  of  great  value  in  the  eyes  of 
their  owners,  and  forms  probably  the  most  serious  item  in  their  loss 
claims.  Offices  have  no  means  of  gauging  the  real  value  of  them,  and 
eventually  have  to  adopt  one  of  two  courses,  either  they  doubt  the 
estimated  value,  and  offer  a  moderate  sum  in  discharge  of  the  claim  ;  or 
they  pay  up  what  they  believe  to  be  an  excessive  amount,  rather  than 
have  a  serious  dispute,  which  may  injure  the  reputation  of  the  office  for 
prompt  and  liberal  settlements. 
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You  will  understand  that  this  liability  makes  them  place  a  higher  rate 
on  such  risks  to  meet  the  probability  of  increased  claims,  and  no  business 
man  will  dispute  the  correctness  of  their  position  in  doing  so,  but  the 
matter  might  be  provided  for  in  advance  between  the  office  and  the 
insured  by  acting  somewhat  in  the  following  manner  :— 

In  making  a  valuation  for  “ proposal  ”  for  insurance,  the  photographer 
should  lump  together  in  one  sum  as  “  stocks,  fixtures,  and  utensils  in 
trade,”  all  his  effects  in  the  way  of  instruments,  furniture,  chemicals, 
plates,  backgrounds,  fixtures,  and  fittings  (exclusive  of  all  negatives), 
which  would  be  taken  at  a  moderate  normal  rate,  determined  by  situation, 
surroundings,  and  construction  of  his  premises.  Negatives  should  be 
insured  under  a  special  item  for  whatever  value  he  might  desire,  but 
with  a  proviso  that  not  more  than  a  certain  sum  (to  be  agreed  upon) 
shall  be  claimed  for  any  one  negative  in  case  of  loss  by  fire  or  damage, 
and  if  he  is  wise  he  would  take  such  special  care  in  storing  valuable 
I  negatives  in  some  safe  place,  or  strong-room,  fire-proof  safe,  or  place 
!  apart  from  the  studio  building,  that  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  even  their  need  for  insurance  at  all. 

Any  fire  office  would  look  upon  such  a  proposal  as  “  good  business,” 
in  which  they  were  not  likely  to  “  stand  to  be  shot  at  ”  unfairly  in  case 
of  fire,  and  would  treat  the  case  liberally  in  the  matter  of  rate.  It  is 
this  “bogey”  of  uncertainty  in  claim  value  that  puts  up  the  rate  of 
insurance. 

There  is  another  point  of  importance  in  estimating  photographers’ 
fire  risks.  Studios  are  usually  placed  high  up  on  buildings  for  the  sake 
of  light  and  air ;  this,  apart  from  their  combustible  character,  make 
them  inaccessible  to  assistance  for  extinction  in  event  of  fire,  and  the 
result  “total  loss;”  also  the  kind  of  business  risk  existing  in  the 
premises  below  or  a  communication  with  them,  occupied  probably  by 
other  persons,  which,  if  of  a  “  hazardous”  nature,  fixes  the  higher  rate 
necessary  for  the  block  of  building  (independently  of  the  photographer’s 
risk),  and  which  he  must  necessarily  pay  as  forming  part  thereof,  or  go 
uninsured. 

If  a  photographer  occupies  the  whole  of  the  set  of  premises,  the  case 
is  simple  enough:  he  pays  his  own  rate  in  accordance  with  its  character; 
if  he  is  one  of  a  multiple  tenure,  he  pays  the  highest  rate  applicable  to 
the  other  tenants,  plus  an  additional  rate  for  “  joint  tenure,”  a  well- 
recognised  principle  in  fire-insurance  business. 

These  are  the  main  points  of  issue  in  photographers’  insurances— 
minor  ones  may  arise  in  individual  cases  which  can  only  be  dealt  with 
on  the  spot,  but  I  hope  my  hints  may  be  the  means  of  photographers 
obtaining  easier  terms  from  their  offices,  if  they  conform  to  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  their  local  surveyors  or  agents  may  point  out  to  them. 

London  photographers  must  expect  to  pay  higher  rates  than  country 
ones.  London  rates  and  conditions  are  higher  all  round,  and  are  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  frequent  and  terrible  fires  which  occur  from  time  to  time, 
and  from  the  risks  being  enhanced  by  neighbouring  risks,  over  which  no 
insured  person  can  have  any  influence  or  control,  and  therefore  they 
have  to  pay  for  other  people’s  risks  and  carelessness  or  culpability. 

Should  this  lead  to  any  discussion  in  your  pages,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
answer  any  points  which  may  arise  to  smooth  away  difficulties,  but  my 
communication  may  now  be  longer  than  the  editorial  scissors  may 
permit. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  “Fireman.” 


“AUDI  ALTERAM  PARTEM:”  MR.  JOSEPH  PENNELL  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  is,  of  course,  an  artist  of  high 
standing,  and  a  very  superior  art  critic.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  like  the 
artist  he  so  picturesquely  describes,  “he  has  lived  so  much  in  his  own 
world  that  he  scarcely  knows  what  is  happening  about  him.  He  has 
been  so  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs  that  little  else  interests  him  or 
appeals  to  him.  He  has  learned  to  wash  his  master’s  brushes,  and  set 
his  master’s  palette,  &c.  ;  ”  but  does  all  this  either  justify  him  or  qualify 
him  in  his  unkindly  attack  on  the  photographer,  who  makes  a  claim  to 
the  title  of  artist,  on  the  modest  grounds  that  by  study  and  natural  taste 
he  has  obtained  that  amount  of  control  over  his  work  as  to  secure 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  copy  of  nature  ?  Well,  may  one  turn 
against  such  an  adversary  his  own  arguments  ?  He  says  that,  when  a 
photographer  is  refused  the  title  of  artist,  “  he  shows  frequently  a  degree 
of  temper  which  a  man  morally  conscious  of  his  right  would  think 
superfluous.”  Well,  ought  not  the  artist,  confident  of  his  direct  descent 
from  Apelles  and  Phidias,;  and  morally  conscious  of  his  rights,  consider 
it  superfluous  to  devote  angrily  written  pages  to  prove  that  photographers 
have  no  right  to  assume  titles  that  belong  only  to  them.  We  have 
certainly  seldom  seen  any  of  these  photographers,  who  are  supposed  to 
fume  and  fret,  display  more  spiteful  anger  than  is  displayed  by  Mr.  Pennell 
in  his  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 

His  anger  gets  the  better  of  his  common  sense  :  nothing  that  a  mere 
photographer  does  can  please  him.  If,  in  his  desire  to  show  his  respect 
for  artists  and  their  training,  the  photographic  Exhibition  asks  them  to 
judge  the  art  qualities  of  his  pictures,  he  is  told  that  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  it  himself,  and  the  “  humble  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy  who 
accept  the  task  ”  are,  1  scarcely  know  why,  compared  to  “  makers  of 
frames  and  manufacturers  of  colours  !  ” 


The  description  Mr.  Pennell  gives  of  the  life  and  training  required  to 
make  an  artist  applies  to  comparatively  few,  and  these  the  very  giants  of 
art,  who  certainly  do  not  require  to  be  defended  from  the  onslaught  of 
the  ambitious  photographer.  One  would  think  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  going  on  amongst  these  latter  to  do  away  with  its  higher 
forms  of  graphic  art,  and  replace  them  by  photography.  Why,  then,  all 
this  high-flown  language,  culminating  in  that  extraordinary  and 
incomprehensible  assertion  that  “  photography,  even  in  the  hands  of 
artists,  will  never  destroy  art?” 

The  demands  put  forward  by  photographers  are  moderate  in  the 
extreme,  all  they  ask  is  to  be  allowed  a  modest  position  amongst  the 
humble  but  conscientious  workers  in  monochrome,  whose  methods  are 
different  to  theirs,  but  whose  results  they  Beek,  not  to  imitate,  but  to 
take  as  models,  founded  as  they  are  on  the  experience  of  ages.  A  few 
photographers,  led  away  by  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  a  young  art, 
have  perhaps  claimed  more  for  it  than  could,  in  strict  justice,  be 
granted ;  but  these  have  been  an  exception,  and  the  mass  of  photo¬ 
graphers  of  taste  and  artistic  feeling  have  only  sought  a  recognition  that 
might  easily  be  granted  to  them  by  any  artist  not  blinded  by  prejudice 
or  ignorance.  Surely  the  fact  that  a  photographer  adopts  a  rough 
surface,  a  brown  or  red  tone,  a  softened  focus  for  the  eame  reason  that 
an  artist  does  because  it  suits  his  subject,  does  not  justify  the  accusation 
that  his  productions  are  a  poor  imitation  of  Borne  kind  of  drawing.  Mr. 
Pennell  shows  his  ignorance  of  the  matter  he  is  treating  by  MM 
“  that  a  red  photographic  print  looks  as  much  like  red  chalk  a3  that 
useful  commodity  does  like  cheese,”  quite  unconscious  that  a  red  print 
is  usually  produced  by  the  carbon  process,  and  is  actually  forme  I  of  red 
chalk  or  some  closely  allied  pigment ! 

Why,  may  we  well  ask,  are  all  these  hard  blows  reserved  for  the  poor 
photographer?  Consider  the  number  of  persons  now  studying  drawing 
and  painting  in  the  art  schools  of  England,  under  those  trained  artists 
who  are  so  thoroughly  disdainful  of  anything  photographic,  and  note 
what  are  the  results  produced.  Visit  some  of  the  hundreds  of 
exhibitions  that  each  year  throw  open  their  doors  to  the  public  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  and  you  will  find,  in  .  nearly  all,  pictures 
utterly  beneath  an  average  photograph  ;  incorrect  in  drawing,  eccen.ric 
in  colouring,  when  they  are  not  mere  daubs,  and.  yet  we  do  not  .ini 
artists  writing  magazine  articles  about  them,  and  dinning  into  t.’^eir  ears 
that  they  have  no  claim  to  art,  and  never  will.  Perhaps  its  reason  is 
that  these  same  artists  have  been  their  masters,  and  that  it  is  under 
their  tuition  that  they  have  learned  to  caricature  nature,  aDd  that  to 
criticise  them  too  severely  would  be  to  discourage  the  ambitious  amateur 
who  is  such  a  source  of  profit  to  the  teachers  of  the  fine  arts.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  _ 


ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  Will  you  allow  me  to  supplement  the  admirable 
mmmary  of  the  above  subject  in  your  Almanac  as  regards  the  historical 
notes ? 

Claudet,  patented  March  23,  1853,  No.  711,  “  An  improvement  in 
stereoscopes,”  by  means  of  a  peculiar  construction  and  arrangement  of 
3ome  of  the  parts,  which  are  made  movable,  so  as  to  impart  to  tne  pic¬ 
ture  the  appearance  of  moving  figures.  .  .  , 

Tundzill,  patented  May  24,  1856,  No.  1245,  “  An  application  of  the 
stereoscope  to  the  apparatus  well  known  under  the  n&xne  phanaHsUcope 
(phenakistoscope?)  or  sobroscope,  invented  by  Plateau.  This  MTety 
much  like  Claudet’s,  but  is  interesting  because  the  inventor  calls  it  the 

Bendst!  obtained  August  23,  1856,  No.  965,  provisional  protection  only 

for  the  same  thiDg.  .  .  .  . 

Dean,  patented  April  13,  1858,  No.  794  “  An  improvement  in  stereo¬ 
scopic  slides,”  which  was  the  obtaining  of  movement  in  the  stereoscope 
by  cutting  the  figures  out  and  sticking  them  to  a  piece  of  cardboard, 

which  was  moved  at  pleasure.  .  . _ 

Desvignes,  patented  February  27,  1860,  No.  587,  An  apparatus  for 
obtaining  the  idea  of  motion;”  and  this  is  an  interesting  patent,  becaose 
the  drawings  are  complete  and  it  describes  the  use  of  endless  bands  and 
other  combinations  of  moving  slots  and  pictures. . 

Shaw  W  T.,  May  22,  1860,  No.  1260,  same  thing 

Du  Mont,  H.,  June  8,  1861,  No.  1457.  This  is  the  patent  for  ‘  a 
photographic  apparatus  having  for  object  to  reproduce  the  successive 
chases  and  shiftings  of  a  motion,”  and  it  describes  a  succession  of  senti- 
tive  surfaces  succeeding  each  other  at  regulated  intervals,  being  exposed 
when  “perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  ray  ;  also  another  means  of 
obtaining  the  quick  succession  of  the  sensitive  layers  by  placing  them 
together  side  by  side  on  an  ordinary  sash,  but  much  longer,  and  moving 
intermittently  in  its  groove,  vertically  or  horizontally.  Another  method 
is  tolet  them  behind  each  other  in  a  long  box  with  vertical  grooves  and 
moving  in  a  contrary  direction  to  a  similar  box  situated  under  it  and 
intended  to  receive  them,  a  ratchet  wheel  and  ratchet  movement  ac.ua.es 
the  boxes.  Exposure  is  made  “  by  a  black,  movable  screen,  the  regu¬ 
lated  motions  of  which  are  connected  with  the  motions  of  the  system. 

bearing  the  sensitive  layers.”  . 

I  think  this  must  claim  to  be  the  first  animatograph  camera. 
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On  August  19,  1863,  No.  2063,  provisional  protection  was  granted  to 
Gaetano  Botelli  and  H.  Cook  for  an  improved  method  of  obtaining  motion 
by  taking  the  different  phases  of  a  movement  on  a  circular  disc,  which  is 
mounted  on  a  central  spindle,  which  is  made  to  revolve  at  the  proper 
focal  distance  from  the  object-glass  of  a  compound  microscope,  so  that 
this  ante-dated  Fox-Talbot’s  notion  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cole. 

No.  1443,  May  2,  1868,  patent  granted  to  J.  H.  Johnson  (a  commu¬ 
nication  from  Langlois  &  Co.)  for  improvements  in  apparatus  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  minute  photographic  pictures,  which  also  includes  the  mount¬ 
ing  of  two  or  more  successive  images  of  the  same  object  in  different  posi¬ 
tions  on  Stanhope  lenses,  or  the  placing  of  microscopic  views  on  movable 
strips  of  glass,  by  means  of  which  “  the  production  of  apparently 
animated  microscopic  photographic  pictures  ”  is  accomplished. 

No.  4344,  November  9,  1876,  provisional  protection  to  Wordsworth 
D  mLthorpe  for  an  apparatus  for  taking  a  succession  of  photographic 
pictures  and  exhibiting.  In  principle  this  is  somewhat  similar  to 
Du  Mont’s. 

The  next  patent  is  No.  2746,  July  9,  1878,  granted  to  Muybridge,  and 
beyond  this  it^is  hardly  necessary  to  carry  these  data. 

I  thought  that  possibly  these  few  notes  may  be  of  some  use  in  establish¬ 
ing  or  refuting  some  of  the  claims  for  priority  in  the  now  well-trodden 
field  of  animated  photography.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  D.  Pretzl. 

P.S. — I  find  that  I  have  omitted  to  include  a  paper  read  by  Claudet,  in 
September  1865,  before  the  British  Association,  on  Moving  Photographic 
Figures,  which  describes  a  combination  of  the  stereoscope  and  the 
phenakistoseope ;  also  Patent  No.  1588,  June  12,  1865,  granted  to 
Gaetano  Botelli,  which  is  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
phenakistoseope,  whether  simple  or  stereoscopic,  to  microscopic  photo¬ 
graphy. 


EttgtortjS  to  ©orngpontrentg. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  !‘The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Welling  ton- street ,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

"***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington - 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Mclsaac  &  Riddle,  Esplanade,  Oban. — Photograph  of  curling  in  Glen  Nevis. 

F.  E.  Williams,  Newquay,  Cornwall. — Photograph  of  Victoria  Halt,  Newquay,  Corn- 
■  wall. 

J.  W.  Freckleton,  63,  Long-row,  Nottingham. — Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Fry. 

St.  Mungo. — We  think  it  preferable  to  withhold  your  letter. 

•  J.  0.  Flynn. — Many  thanks.  We  may  probably  use  next  week. 

J.  Horsbrugh  (Edinburgh).~~Many  thanks  for  the  paper.  Pressure  on  our 
space  prevents  us  quoting. 

•  Charles  Howard. — Many  thanks.  We  have  returned.  The  apparatus  you 

refer  to  is  described  in  another  part  of  the  Almanac. 

W.  H.  C. — Thanks,  we  had  seen  the  paragraph,  but  the  whole  thing  is  a 
canard,  such  as  several  that  have  appeared  in  the  same  publication. 

B.  M. — Messrs.  Clement  &  Gilmer,  8,  Rue  de  Malte,  Paris,  might  undertake 
the  work  for  you.  Possibly  the  purchase  of  a  new  condenser  might  be 
the  simplest  and  cheapest  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

D.  J.  Michael  (Abertillery). — We  will  address  a  stamped  letter  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  named  if  you  will  forward  it.  It  is  against  our  rules  to  give  the 
addresses  of  contributors  or  to  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Charles  E.  Bolles. — The  work  seems  exceedingly  good.  We  should  advise 
you  to  send  some  of  it  to  the  South  London  and  Crystal  Palace  Exhi¬ 
bition,  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  each  number  of  this  J ournal, 

Retouching  Pencil. — Mosdill  asks:  “I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  retouching  pencil  designed  by  Mr.  Mortimer 
Johnstone In  reply:  So  far  as  we  know  the  pencil  is  not  on  the 
market. 

‘Gryphon.  —  Hypo  is  universally  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  use  of 
chlorides  for  fixing  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  to  have  any  real 
practical  value.  The  gentleman  to  whom  you  wrote  has  been  dead  over 
two  years. 

Dies. — T.  Daniells.  We  do  not  know  any  one  who  makes  a  speciality  of 
making  dies  especially  for  stamping  photographs  with.  Any  die- 
sinker  will,  however,  cut  such  dies  as  you  require  to  your  order  and 
to  your  design. 

Imitation  Leather. — L.  Gaumont  &  Co.  We  regret  we  do  not  know  the 
address  of  the  manufacturers  referred  to  in  your  note  ;  but  imitation 
leather  of  different  kinds  is  supplied  by  all  the  large  dealers  in  book¬ 
binders’  materials  in  this  country. 

Hale  of  Business. — H.  G.  C.  We  should  say  that  a  low-price  business,  the 
gross  receipts  of  which  are  450L  a  year,  is  not  worth  5001  — with  the 
plant,  &:.,  at  a  valuation;  particularly  with  premises  at  so  high  a 
rental.  The  business  being  “capable  of  improvement”  must  not  be 
taken  into  much  account.  The  purchaser  should  look  at  the  present 
/value. 


Copyright. — We  do  not  think  it  is  suitible  matter  for  copyrighting,  but  jou 
could  patent  the  method  by  which  the  stamping  was  done.  Do  thi- 
before  submitting  the  invention  to  the  railway  companies.  Thin,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  us  a  case  in  which  the  advice  of  a  patent  agent  should 
be  sought. 

Lionel  Rough. — We  should  be  inclined  to  consult  Messrs.  Perken,  Sou,  Ac 
Rayment,  or  Chadwick  of  Manchester.  We  do  not  re  commend  app  i 
ratus,  but  in  our  own  lecturing  experiences  we  have  found  nothing 
simpler  and  more  effective  than  the  small  oil  lamp  ia  which  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  lever  exposes  a  red  disc  to  the  lanteruist.  A  lamp  constructed 
on  this  principle  would  probably  suit  you. 

Stereoscopic  Pictures.— Notts.  There  siems  some  prospect  of  the 
stereoscope  being  revived  ;  but  whether  it  would  prove  worth  your 
while  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  summer  months  to  taking  stereoscopic 
negatives,  with  the  view  to  printing  and  publishing  the  pictures  in  the 
winter,  is  what  we  should  not  like  to  ofler  an  opinion  upon.  Why  not 
sound  the  print-publishing  trade  on  the  subject  ? 

Henry  Thompson. — We  do  not  answer  questions  through  the  post.  In  cases 
such  as  you  describe  we  have  hitherto  found  that  a  letter  to  the  local 
superintendent  of  the  police  has  produced  the  desired  effect.  You  had 
better  now  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  a  solicitor.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  help  you  as  you  suggest.  Do  you  really  think  an  editor  can 
possibly  find  time  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  negatives  from  recal¬ 
citrant  retouchers  ? 

Parchment  Paper. — S.  L.  W.  Parchment  can  be  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
it  has  one  great  drawback,  namely,  that  it  expands  greatly  when 
wetted,  and  much  more  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other.  It  is  also 
easily  stretched  while  wet ;  for  instance,  a  strip  a  couple  of  feet  long 
can  be  stretched  so  as  to  measure  fully  twenty-six  inches.  Hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  paper  is  not  suitable  for  work  that  has  to  be 
produced  to  scale,  such  as  architectural  subjects,  maps,  and  the  like. 
But  for  this,  your  idea  would  be  good. 

Interference  Photography. — A.  Lindstrom  says :  “  Wishing  to  make 
some  experiments  with  Professor  Lippmann’s  discovery  on  coloured 
photographs,  I  should  feel  greatly  indebted  to  you  il  you  can  assist  me 
with  advice.  What  I  chiefly  wisa  to  know  is  which  plate  in  the  market 
is  thought  the  best  for  this  purpose,  or  if  films  are  supposed  to  possess 
any  advantage  before  plates  ?  ” — In  reply  :  See  answer  to  “  Colour  ”  last 
week.  This,  with  a  careful  perusal  of  Professor  Lippmann’s  paper,  also 
published  in  the  same  number,  will  give  you  all  the  information 
available. 

Carbon  Printing.— Henry  Purkins  says :  “  I  get  some  trouble  with  the 
enclosed  marks  in  my  carbon  printing.  Can  you  help  me  to  find  the 
cause  ?  I  expect  you  will  say  bubbles  directly  you  see  the  fault,  but  I 
am  sure  it  isn’t  bubbles  or  air  holes  in  laying  down  upon  the  single 
transfer.  Probably,  however,  you  will  be  able  to  help,  and  I  thank 
you  in  aivance.” — We  certainly  should  have  said  bubbles,  and  we  cau 
offer  no  other  suggestion  from  merely  the  sight  of  a  few  square  inches  of 
paper  with  three  or  four  marks  upon  it  like  those  sometimes  due  to  air 
bubbles  and  imperfect  manipulation. 

Warm  Tones  by  Development.— H.  Frankton  says:  “Having  obtained 
several  warm-toned  prints  by  ordinary  development  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  any  foreign  matter,  as  recommended  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  I  am  sending  you  a  specimen, 
thinking  it  will  interest  you  a  little,  and  hoping  that  you  will  give  me 
your  opinion  of  the  tone,  as  I  believe  that  a  still  browner  tone  can  be 
obtained  by  the  same  method ;  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  not  bad 
time  for  experiments.  The  paper  I  use  is  Ilford  smooth  slow,  and  the 
developer  is  a  mixture  of  eikonogen  and  hydroquinone.” — The  result  is 
decidedly  promising. 

Enlarging. — W.  Coulson.  An  ordinary  lantern  will  answer  all  purposes 
of  enlarging  as  well  as  one  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  provided  the 
condenser  is  of  sufficient  size  to  take  the  negative,  that  is,  supposing 
the  objective  has  its  chemical  and  visual  foci  coincident.  That  is  not 
the  case  with  all  lanterns  constructed  solely  for  projection  purposes, 
and  it  is  better  that  they  should  not  be,  except  when  the  lantern  is  to  be 
used  for  the  dual  purpose.  The  trouble  of  not  being  able  to  get  the 
enlargement  sharp  is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  cause  indicated.  All  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  substitute  for  the  present  objective  an  ordinary 
photographic  lens  of  similar  focus,  all  will  then  go  well. 

Photographs  on  Wood. — H.  J.  writes:  “I  should  be  much  pleased  if  you 
could  give  me  any  information  for  the  transferring  of  a  collodion  film 
from  glass  on  to  wood  for  a  guide  for  the  wood-engravers.  I  have  looked 
up  the  old  Journals,  and  find  a  method  of  sensitising  wood,  but  that, 
I  think,  is  not  what  I  want.  I  also  find  several  articles  on  transferring 
collodion  film,  but  in  these  a  solution  of  gelatine  has  to  be  floated  over 
as  a  support,  and  that  would  be  no  good  whatever  for  my  purpose,  as 
they  require  the  film  as  thin  as  possible,  so  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  graver.  The  wood  is  first  prepared  with  a  vegetable  black, 
and  a  positive  film,  I  suppose,  transferred  on  to  it  as  a  guide  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  drawing.  If  you  could  give  me  any  information  that  would 
help  me  particularly  to  do  it  quick,  as  the  blocks  are  sometimes  wanted 
urg  nt,  I  should  be  extremely  obliged.”— In  reply:  A  collodion  film 
may  be  detached  from  the  glass  and  floated  on  to  the  wood,  to  which  it 
will  adhere,  even  without  a  layer  of  gelatine,  by  simply  immersing  the 
plate  in  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  per  ounce  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
per  ounce  have  been  added.  But  a  film  of  collodion  on  a  wood  block 
is  quite  unsuited  for  the  engraver,  inasmuch  as  it  will  chip  up  under 
the  graver.  You  will  do  better  to  try  sensitising  the  wood  by  the 
method  referred  to. 


***  Several  answers  to  correspondents  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

ofessor  G.  M.  Searle,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astro- 
ny  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  has  been  appointed 
the  Pope  to  succeed  the  late  Father  Denza  as  Director  of 
)  Vatican  Observatory.  Professor  Searle  has  for  a  great 
ny  years  occupied  himself  in  practical  photographic  work, 
1  was  once  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  American 
itemporaries. 

*  *  * 


According  to  a  daily  contemporary,  photography  is  to  be 
}S6ed  into  the  service  of  the  “  temperance  ”  “  reformer.” 
e  are  told  that,  at  a  public  conference  held  at  Kingston  last 
ek  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  to  children, 
representative  from  Croydon  spoke  of  an  ingenious  plan 
lereby  the  temperance  party  at  Croydon  hoped  to  convince 
3  licensing  justices  that  interference  by  them  in  the  sale  was 
solutely  necessary.  He  said  snap-shots  were  being  taken  of 
ildren  entering  and  leaving  public-houses,  and  these  would 
displayed  at  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  at  Croydon  on  a 
inday  evening  next  month.  Afterwards  they  would  be 


placed  before  the  licensing  justices  with  memorials  prayiiag 
for  their  interference  with  the  traffic.  The  town  of  Croydon, 
we  believe,  is  somewhat  severely  afflicted  with  vigilance  associa¬ 
tions,  and  other  groups  of  enthusiasts,  whose  discretion  occa¬ 
sionally  outruns  their  zeal.  It  is  possibly  a  deplorable  thmg 
that  children  should  be  sent  to  public-houses,  although  it  is 
conceivable  that  nothing  of  a  harmful  nature  is  thereby  neces¬ 
sarily  wrought  in  them,  but  we  doubt  if  photographing  them 
entering  and  leaving  those  establishments  is  either  a  wise  or 
a  charitable  thing  in  itself,  or  calculated  to  influence  the 
licensing  authorities  in  arriving  at  common-sense  decisions  in 
the  granting  of  licences.  If  the  Croydon  “temperance”  party 
persist  in  utilising  photography  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  above  specified,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of 
indignant  parents  and  others  forcibly  preventing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  inquisitorial  snap-shots.  But  how  do  the  Croydon 
temperance  party  propose  to  make  their  exposures  at  night 
time  ? 

*  *  * 

Among  the  names  of  the  new  Chevaliers  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  are  those  of  M.  Albert  Gauthier-Villars,  the  well- 
known  Parisian  photographic  publisher ;  M.  Auguste  Lumiere, 
dry-plate  manufacturer ;  and  M.  Molteni,  manufacturer  of  pro¬ 
jection  apparatus.  We  in  this  country  can  supply  no  parallel 
to  this  peculiarly  French  system  of  officially  recognising  and 
encouraging  photographic  industry. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  W.  Watson  &  Sons,  of  313,  High  Holborn,  inform 
us  that  they  are  now  making  a  special  form  of  dark  slide 
suitable  for  use  in  the  Lippmann  system  of  interference  colour 
photography.  This  slide  enables  the  sensitive  film  to  be 
placed  in  contact  with  a  layer  of  metallic  mercury  durmg 
exposure,  a  condition  demanded  by  the  Lippmann  process. 

*  *  * 

The  Camera  Club  Journal  for  January  contains  a  great  deal 

indicative  of  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to 
make  the  Club  attractive  to  its  members,  and  successful  in 
other  essential  respects.  A  proposal  is  on  foot  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  classes  of  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  beginners  in 
photography.  The  Camera  Club  in.  1897  is  the  title  of  an 
excellent  resume  of  the  Club’s  work  during  last  year.  It  is 
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obviously  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  legitimate  pride  at  a  very 
successful  twelve  months’  work.  This  year,  among  other  fea¬ 
tures,  there  are  to  be  discourses  by  eminent  artists,  “not 
photographic,”  it  is  pointedly  added.  We  wish  the  Club  a 
continuance  of  its  useful  career. 

*  *  * 

Tiie  many  friends  of  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallrneyer,  F.R.A.S  , 
Mauaging  Director  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallrneyer,  Limited,  will, 
we  are  sure,  welcome  the  news  that  he  has  fully  recovered  the 
attack  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  from  which  he  has  recently 
been  suffering.  One  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  day  has 
pronounced  Mr.  Dallrneyer  quite  convalescent,  and,  after  a  few 
weeks’  change  of  air,  he  will  resume  his  attendance  at  busi¬ 
ness.  We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Dallrneyer  on  his  restora¬ 
tion  to  health. 

*  *  * 

The  second  number  of  the  Birmingham  Magazine  of  Arts 
and  Industries .  a  monthly  publication,  has  been  sent  us.  It  is 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Spurrier,  an  old  photographer  and  experi¬ 
mentalist,  whose  name  will,  doubtless,  be  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers.  The  Birmingham  Magazine  gives  particular 
prominence  to  local  art,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  lavish  use  it 
makes  of  phototypic  reproductions.  Dr.  Hall-Edwards  has  an 
article  on  the  part  played  by  Birmingham  in  photography,  and 
we  commend  the  enterprise  of  the  Editor  in  giving  as  a  frontis¬ 
piece  a  three-colour  half-tone  reproduction  of  one  of  Mr.  Arnold 
G.  Mountfort’s  pictures,  by  the  Cox  Illustrating  Company. 
We  welcome  the  Birmingham  Magazine  as  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  production. 

*  *  * 

A  Sheerness  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  contract  for 
photographing  Her  Majesty’s  ships  at  the  local  dockyard  is  to 
be  taken  from  professional  hands,  and  the  work  passed  over  to 
amateurs.  The  Admiralty  recently  issued  an  order  stating 
their  intention  of  having  the  photographs  of  the  ships,  either 
in  course  of  construction  or  undergoing  repairs,  taken  by  a 
member  of  the  Drawing  Staff  of  the  Naval  Construction 
Department,  and  directed  that  the  name  of  any  draughtsman 
capable  of  undertaking  the  work  should  be  reported  to  the 
Controller  of  the  Navy  for  consideration.  It  is  said  the 
Admiralty  hitherto  paid  about  1(E.  for  each  set  of  photographs, 
but  whether  any  portion  of  this  is  to  go  to  the  favoured 
amateur  photographer  on  the  staff  who  in  future  is  to  do  the 
work  is  not  clear. 

*  *  * 

We  are  asked  to  announce  that  the  Boston  Camera  Club, 
representing  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  aerial  navigation,  is  authorised  to  make  the  following 
offer  for  prizes  for  instantaneous  photographs  of  large  soaring 
birds  : — A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  is  offered  by 
the  Boston  Camera  Club  for  the  best  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  large  bird  in  the  act  of  soaring.  An  additional 
prize  of  fifty  dollars  ($50)  is  offered  for  the  greatest  number  of 
instantaneous  photographs,  offered  by  one  photographer,  of 
large  birds  in  the  act  of  soaring.  By  “soaring”  is  meant  the 
attitude  of  the  bird  in  the  air  when  no  wing  motion  is  apparent. 
The  purpose  for  which  the  photographs  are  desired — namely, 
the  study  of  wing  angles  and  a  possible  movement  unap- 
preciable  to  the  eye  of  the  observer — necessitates  that  the 
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figure  of  the  bird  should  be  at  least  half  an  inch  long  on 
print.  If  the  figure  is  small,  but  clearly  defined  in  de¬ 
enlargements  will  be  preferable  to  contact  prints,  and  wil 
judged  of  equal  merit  with  direct  prints.  Careful  notes  sh< 
be  written  on  the  back  of  each  picture,  detailing  the  app 
ance  to  the  eye,  the  quickness  of  the  shutter,  the  angle  of 
camera,  &c.,  also  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  cor 
butor.  Two  prints  of  each  picture  should  be  sent.  All  • 
tributors  must  prepay  the  transportation  charges  of  t 
exhibits  (which  may  be  simpl^'card  moifnts),  and  In  no  < 
will  they  be  returned.  Photographers  throughout  the  w- 
are  invited  to  compete.  Tho  offer  remained  open  u 
October  1,  1896  ;  but,  as  on  that  date  at  least  100  diffei 
photographs  had  not  been  reooived,  the  limit  of  time  was 
tended  to  October  1,.  kSOff.-  All  contributions  should  be  sen 
the  Boston  Camera  Club,.  50,  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Mi 
U.S.A.,  and  marked  “Cabot  Competition.”  For  further 
formation  apply  to  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  care  of  the  Bor 
Camera  Club. 


THE  MEASUREMENT  OK’  ASTIGMATISM  AND 
CURVATURE  OF  FIELD. 

In  our  Almanac  for  1897  we  briefly  described  the  princ 
types  of  modern  photographic  lenses,  and  pointed  out  that 
ordinary  photographer  who  was  anxious  to  test  or  compare 
lens  with  another  for  flatness  of  field  and  anastigmatism — 
two  qualities  insisted  upon  as  more  or  less  characters 
lenses  of  recent  introduction — possibly  could  not  find  the  tasl 
easy  one.  We  at  the  same  time  drew  attention  to  a  papei 
Professor  W.  K.  Burton,  printed  in  the  Camera  Club  .Tout 
for  October  1895,  in  which  that  gentleman  described  w 
appeared  to  us  a  method  of  ascertaining  and  plotting  off 
amounts  of  astigmatism  and  curvature  of  field  that  mighi 
present  in  lenses,  simple  enough  in  application  and  near  eno 
in  accuracy  for  ordinary  photographic  use.  We  have  since 
several  applications  for  a  fuller  description  of  Profe 
Burton’s  method  of  testing  lenses  for  astigmatism  and  curvai 
of  field,  and,  assuming  the  author’s  permission,  we  shall  giv 
the  present  article  the  substance  of  the  paper  above  referred 
not,  however,  omitting  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of 
Committee  of  the  Camera  Club,  who  have  allowed  us  to  re 
duce  the  article. 

Four  of  the  contributors  to  our  1898  Almanac  write  or 
subject  of  the  testing  of  modern  lenses,  and  among  t 
Professor  Burton  himself,  who  points  out  that  photograp! 
might  reasonably  demand  of  opticians  the  publication  in  t 
advertisements  of  curves  of  astigmatism  and  field,  just  as  o' 
necessary  details  as  regards  aperture  and  so  forth,  are  gi 
Professor  Burton’s  suggestion  is  a  not  untimely  one,  whict 
commend  to  the  notice  of  those  more  immediately  concer 
There  are,  we  believe,  no  less  than  ten  or  eleven  distinct  m: 
of  anastigmatic  flat-fielded  lenses  offered  for  sale  in 
country,  wbich  it  is  of  course  possible  do  not  uniformly 
out  the  claims  made  on  their  behalf.  We  confess  we  1 
little  immediate  hope  of  seeing  Professor  Burton’s  sugges 
adopted,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  we  need  not  here  enumei 
but  that  does  not  detract  from  its  reasonableness. 

Let  us  summarise  the  plan,  as  far  as  possible  in  his  , 
words,  by  which  Professor  Burton  proposes  to  place  in 
hands  of  the  photographer  the  power  of  measuring  the  amt 
of  astigmatism  and  curvature  of  field  that  may  be  present 
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alleged  to  be  more  or  less .  innocent  of  those  optical  and 
^graphic  drawbacks.  Our  author  says  : — 

I  had  been  for  some  time  looking  for  an  easy  method  of 
:ing  out  the  curves  of  astigmatism  and  of  field  for  the 
y  lenses  that  I  use,  and  I  will  begin  by  saying  a  word  on 
methods  commonly  adopted,  in  which  examination  is  made 
a  screen  of  considerable  size,  covered  with  circles,  radial 
tangential  lines,  dots,  printed  matter,  &c.  It  seems  to  me 
,  apart  from  fhe  expense  and  trouble  of  preparing  such  a 
m,  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  does  not  constitute  a 
y  definite  test  for  curvature  of  field.  Before  we  can 
litely  measure  curvature  of  field  it  is  necessary  that  we 
3  a  clear  definition  of  flatness  of  field,  or  at  least  of  the 
erties  of  a  hypothetical  lens  that  shall  be  free  from  all 
ature  of  field.  I  describe  such  a  lens  as  one  that  will 
g  the  image  of  a  plane  at  a  ‘  distance  ’  into  focus  on  a 
0. 

A  lens  that  would  bring  the  image  of  a  1  near  ’  plane  into 
s  in  a  plane  would  really  have,  I  consider,  a  plane  convex 
le  lens,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  near  plane,  the  centre  of  the 
e  is  appreciably  nearer  the  lens  than  the  margin,  and  the 
r  conjugate  foci  of  the  central  pencils  are  appreciably 
thened  as  compared  with  the  lesser  conjugate  focus  of  an 
l  pencil. 

The  ‘  distance  ’  here  mentioned  is  that  distance  beyond 
;h  all  greater  distances  will  appear  to  be  equally  in  focus. 

)  the  purposes  of  lens-testing  it  is  approximately  given  by 
(following  equation — 

D  =  /  x  100  d. 

J  In  which 

D  =  the  shortest  ‘  distance  ’  for  the  particular  lens. 

/  =  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

d  =  the  diameter  of  aperture  in  inches. 

Now,  however,  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  a 
:;ant’  test  object  for  photographic  lenses,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
uce  whether  it  be  in  a  plane  or  not,  so  long  as  all  parts  are 
bant.’  The  starry  firmament  would  make  the  very  best 
j)t  of  all,  were  it  not  for  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
[y  it.  Any  distant  object  in  the  form  of  a  part  of  a  sphere 
r  d  be  suitable  in  the  matter  of  form,  and  this  means  that, 
>ng  as  we  secure  ‘  distance/  it  comes  to  the  same  thing 
i  her  we  have  the  camera  fixed,  with  an  object  subtending 
s  angle  covered  by  the  lens,  or  whether  we  have  a  small 
j  t  and  revolve  the  camera.  The  former  method  is  im- 
ilcable  or  nearly  so,  the  latter  is  a  practicable  and  easy 

I 

‘  laving  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  first  thing  was  to  design 
rtable  object.  Fig.  a  shows  the  object  that  was  decided  on 
<  some  consideration.  The  height  is  5  feet ;  the  breadth, 
®t ;  the  outer  diameter  of  circle,  3  feet  6  inches;  the 
da.  of  all  lines,  3  inches ;  the  clear  space  between  vertical 
(,  3  inches;  that  between  horizontal  lines  the  same;  the 
Meter  of  dots,  \\  inches. 

‘  These  dimensions  were  determined  on  the  supposition  that 
elbject  would,  in  every  case,  be  fixed  at  approximately  the 
i  ance  ’  given  by  the  equation  which  figures  above.  This 
rdhave  given  for  one  of  the  lenses  tested  a  distance  of 
clt  1000  feet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  found  convenient 
ie  a  piece  of  spare  land  close  to  my  house,  where  a  con- 
imt  fixed  distance  of  aboub  400  feet  could  readily  be 
Uned.  The  nearness  of  the  object  has,  theoretically  at 
i ,  resulted  in  appreciable  error  in  the  field  curves  of  two  of 


the  thirty  lenses  tested,  but  these  are  lenses  giving  such  pro¬ 
nounced  curves  that  the  error  may  certainly  be  neglected  in 
comparing  their  qualities  with  those  of  other  lenses.  Experience 
proved  that  the  object  would  have  served  quite  as  well  had  it 


Fig.  A 


had  only  half  these  linear  dimensions.  The  dots,  all  except 
the  central  one,  were  found  to  be  ‘  works  of  supererogation/ 

“  For  the  tests,  a  camera  with  a  ground  glass  substitute — 
made  by  coating  plate  glass  with  a  gelatine  emulsion  of 
sulphate  of  barium — was  used.  The  dimensions  of  this  plate 
were  18x14  inches.  The  film  was  marked  with  lines  one  inch 
apart,  scratched  with  a  steel  stylus. 

“  In  marking  the  glasses,  Japanese  inches  or  ‘  sun  ’  (prac¬ 
tically  English  foot)  were  actually  used,  as  section  paper 
marked  to  ‘  sun  ’  was  more  easily  procurably  than  such  paper 
marked  either  to  inches  or  to  centimetres.  A  high-class 
achromatic  eyepiece  of  about  1|  inches  focus  was  used  in  all 
focussing. 

“  The  exact  method  of  testing  was  as  follows  : — 

“  The  camera  being  placed  in  position,  and  due  care  being 
observed  that  the  plane  of  the  focussing  screen  was  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  the  centre  of  the  object  illustrated 
above  was  carefully  focussed  in  the  middle  of  the  ground 
glass.  The  camera  was  then  revolved  till  the  object  fell  one 
sun  from  the  middle  of  the  focussing  screen,  when  the  camera 
was  readjusted  to  make  the  vertical  lines  of  the  object  sharp. 
The  deviation  was  noted  for  this  one  sun  and  for  every  other, 
till  the  edge  of  the  ground  glass  was  reached.  By  this  means 
a  curve  for  tangential  lines  was  worked  out. 

“The  operation  was  repeated,  focussing  the  second  time  for 
the  horizontal  lines,  thus  getting  the  curve  for  radial  lines. 

“  Finally,  a  curve  for  general  ‘  field  ’  was  plotted,  by  getting 
the  best  average  focus  for  each  sun.  As  long  as  possible  the 
dot  in  the  middle  was  focussed  ;  when  it  became  invisible,  the 
square  enclosed  by  black  lines ;  when  this  could  no  longer  be 
distinguished,  the  square  formed  by  these  black  lines  them¬ 
selves  ;  at  last,  in  the  case  of  some  lenses,  for  the  whole  figure. 

“  It  may  be  urged  that  it  was  needless  to  work  out  the 
‘  field  ’  curve,  after  wmrking  out  those  for  radial  and  tangential 
lines,  as  the  field  curve  ought  to  lie  mid  way  between  the  two 
last-mentioned  curves.  This  appears  to  be  true,  till  such 
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obliquity  of  pencils  is  reached  that  the  lens  mount,  or  tube, 
limits  the  pencil.  When  this  amount  of  obliquity  is  reached, 
the  vertical  and  horizontal,  or  tangential  and  radial,  elements 
have  different  intensities,  and  the  curve  of  field  does  not 
practically  of  necessity  lie  mid  way  between  the  other  two  curves. 

“  In  the  case  of  some  lenses  the  curves  for  tangential  and 
radial  lines  are  on  different  sides  of  the  axis  (the  plane  of  the 
ground  glass),  in  most  cases  they  are  on  the  same  side.” 

Professor  Burton  then  gives  a  short  description  of  the  method 
in  which  the  curves  were  plotted  down  from  the  data  obtained 
by  the  way  just  described. 

“In  the  first  place,”  he  says,  “  let  it  be  premised  : — 

“  All  lenses  were  reduced  to  a  common  focus,  namely,  five 
inches. 

“  In  every  case  ordinates  are  on  twice  as  large  a  scale  as 
abscissae,  so  that  the  faults  of  astigmatism  and  of  curvature  of 
field  are  in  every  cas8  shown  twice  as  great  as  they  actually 
are.  The  lowest  curve  is,  in  every  case,  the  curve  of  astig¬ 
matism,  and  is  worked  out  by  plotting  the  difference  between 
the  curve  for  tangential  lines  and  that  for  radial  lines.  The 
middle  curve  is  the  curve  of  field,  obtained  in  the  way  already 
described.  The  upper  curve  is  the  sum  of  the  other  two,  and 
roughly  represents  the  sum  of  the  vice  of  the  lenses  tested,  in 
the  matter  of  astigmatism  and  curve  of  field.  I  say  roughly  > 
because  the  highest  curve  would  represent  the  sum  of  the 
two  vices  mentioned  accurately  only  on  the  assumption  that 
astigmatism  and  curve  of  _  field,  as  measured  by  the  method 
described ,  are  equal  evils,  but  this  is  a  matter  by  no  means 
certain.  Indeed  there  are,  as  is  well  known,  some  subjects 
with  which  curvature  of  field  is  a  positive  advantage.  I  know 
of  none  with  which  astigmatism  is  an  advantage.” 

We  are  obliged  by  exigencies  of  space  to  very  much  con¬ 
dense  Professor  Burton’s  paper,  but  we  have  given  those 
portions  of  it  that  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  his 
proposed  plan  for  taking  the  two  important  “characteristic 
curves,”  if  we  may  use  the  term,  of  photographic  lenses.  A  few 
of  Professor  Burton’s  curves  are  here  reproduced  together  with 
the  remarks  made  on  each  test. 

List  of  Lenses  Tested,  Referring  to  Diagrams, 
with  Remarks. 

I.  — 2b,  portrait  lens,  8^  inches  focus,  worked  at  /- 3,  full 
aperture. 

II. — Quick-acting  portrait  lens,  focus  6^  inches,  tested  full 
aperture  =/-3,25. 

III.  — Cheap  portrait  lens,  probably  French  make ;  focus 
7\  inches ;  tested  at  full  aperture  —  3-625. 

IV.  — A  very  old  portrait  lens,  focus  26  inches,  full  aperture, 
5  inches  ;  tested  full  aperture,  f-5'2.  This  lens  has  an  adjust¬ 
ment  for  altering  the  distance  between  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  combinations.  This  diagram  is  from  the  lens  with 
the  combinations  as  far  apart  as  possible.  The  next, 

V.  — Is  with  the  combinations  as  near  as  possible.  It  will 
be  seen  that  opening  out  the  combinations  decreases  astigma¬ 
tism,  but  increases  curvature  of  field. 

VI.  — An  aplanatic  7\  inches  focus ;  tested  full  aperture  — 
/6-3. 

VII.  — An  aplanatic  13£  inches  focus;  tested  full  aperture 

=  /-6‘  3- 

VIII.  — Universal  symmetrical  18  inches  focus;  tested  at 
full  aperture  =  /5  7. 

IX.  — Rapid  Weitwinkel  Euroscope,  11  inches  focus;  tested 
full  aperture  =/-6’3. 
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X.  — Anastigmatic,  Series  II.,  focus  16jf  inches;  tested  | 
aperture  =  f-G  3. 

XI.  — Double  anastigmatic,  12  inches  focus;  tested  at  j 
aperture  =  f-7 ‘7. 

XII.  — Rapid  rectilinear,  14  inches  focus;  full  aperture! 
f-7,  but  tested  at  /-10. 

XIII.  — Anastigmatic,  Series  III.,  ;  tested  full  aperture 
f-7  '2;  focus,  18  inches. 

XIV.  — Rapid  Weitwinkel  Lynkeioscope,  71  inches  foe 
tested  at  full  aperture  =  /- 8.  This  lens  has  the  pecuj 


property  that  the  field  for  a  tangential  line  does  not  aj 
ciably  vary  from  flatness. 

XV. — Rapid  rectilinear  lens,  15  inches  focus;  tested  at 
aperture  =  /-  8. 

Only  one  half  of  the  diagrams  made  by  Professor  Bu 
are  here  reproduced,  but  a  study  of  those  shown  will  serv 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  characteristic  differences  bek 
lenses  of  old  and  new  construction.  Diagrams  X.  and  XII  j 
particular,  well  illustrate  this. 


- ♦ - 

Photographs  as  Evidence.— Photographic  portraits  ; 
means  of  identification  are  now  usually  received  with  cautioi 
Judges  in  the  Law  Courts,  particularly  in  the  Divorce  Court, 
week,  in  this  Court,  evidence  was  given  in  support  of  the  cour; 
opening  statement,  but  none  was  forthcoming  as  to  identifief 
except  photographs  of  the  respondent  produced  by  petitioner 
identified  by  witnesses.  But  Mr.  Justice  Barnes  said  he  was 
prepared  to  act  upon  the  evidence  as  it  stood,  adding  that 
evidence  might  be  perfectly  correct,  but  any  case  could  be  provd 
this  Court  by  means  of  photographs  alone,  if  evidence  of  that 
was  accepted.  He  further  said  that  proper  corroborative  evid 
must  be  given,  and  ordered  the  case  to  stand  over.  At  one  1 
now  a  long  while  ago,  photographs  were  accepted  as  evid' 
Possibly,  however,  the  pencil  and  knife  of  the  retoucher  has 
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luch  to  bring  about  this  altered  condition,  and  rightly  too,  perhaps, 
ieing  what  a  skilful  retoucher  can  do  in  the  way  of  “ improvement  ” 

1  portraiture.  _ 

More  about  Acetylene  Insurance  Companies. — A 

orrespondent  hands  to  us  the  following  ^communication  which  he 
ias  received  from  a  large  insurance  company : — 

“  There  has  been  a  fresh  circular  on  this  subject  to  the  effect  that 
,11  rules  hitherto  issued  regarding  the  use  and  storage  of  the  above 
>e  cancelled,  and  thatjhe  following  be  substituted,  namely : — 1.  That 
)very  apparatus  for  generating  and  storing  acetylene  gas,  except 
jortable  apparatus  holding  a  charge  of  not  exceeding  two  pounds  of 
iarbide,  must  be  outside  the  building  which  is,  or  the  contents  of 
which  are,  the  subject  of  the  insurance.  2.  That  liquid  acetylene 
)e  in  no  ease  permitted  to  be  made,  used,  or  stored  upon  the  premises. 
1.  That  offices  agree  not  to  admit  liability  for  explosion  of  acetylene 
?as  occurring  elsewhere  than  in  the  building  which  is,  or  the  con- 
ients  of  which  are,  the  subject  of  the  insurance.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  fire  insurance  offices  experience  some 
lifficulty  in  making  up  their  minds  as  to  how  to  treat  this  terrible 
lew  agent  as  it  presents  itself  to  them,  W e  are  at  one  with  them  as 
;o  their  objection  to  the  use  of  the  compressed  gas,  but  surely  enough 
ias  been  known  of  the  nature  of  the  gas  under  slight  pressure  to 
have  enabled  them,  long  ago,  to  have  permitted  its  use,  though  not  its 
manufacture,  under  due  restrictions  as  to  amount  of  pressure.  But 
Let  our  readers  act  upon  our  suggestion  that  they,  before  using 
icetylene  in  any  form,  let  the  office  they  are  insured  in  endorse  upon 
their  policies  the  requisite  permission.  This  will  cost  nothing,  and 
may  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 


Commercial  Production  of  Oxygen.— According  to  the 

Journal  de  Pharniacie  et  de  Chimie ,  MM.  Dutremblay  and  Lugan 
hope  to  reintroduce,  with  improved  apparatus  and  methods,  Tessie 
du  Motay’s  process,  introduced  in  1867  but  afterwards  abandoned. 
It  consisted  in  decomposing  by  superheated  steam  (at  500°),  and  then 
regenerating  at  the  same  temperature  by  dry  air,  the  alkaline  manga- 
nates.  The  apparatus  needed  are  an  air  pump  to  remove  carbonic 
acid  and  steam,  a  purifier,  an  automatic  distributor  to  introduce 
alternately  dry  air  and  steam,  and  a  gas-holder  with  a  refrigerator 
to  condense  the  water  vapour  drawn  in.  The  reactions  take  place 
at  a  low  pressure,  and,  as  the  oxygen  is  carried  into  the  gas-holder 
by  means  of  the  steam  instead  of  through  a  pump,  it  is  kept 
perfectly  free  from  carbides.  In  the  old  method  the  charge  was 
liable  to  cake  and  the  soda  to  be  evaporated,  but  these  difficulties 
are  now  avoided,  and  the  risk  of  explosion  done  away  with. 


A  New  Explanation  of  Spirit  Photographs. — A 

singular  experience  in  connexion  with  spiritualistic  seances  is  given 
by  a  correspondent  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  it  suggests  that,  in  a 
modified  form,  something  of  this  sort  might  be  carried  out  in  photo- 

I  graphic  spiritualistic  experiments.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  a 
medium  who  made  a  speciality  of  luminous  apparitions  has  lately  been 
in  much  demand,  and  upon  a  recent  occasion  was  operating  at  a  seance , 
when  an  untoward  event  put  an  end  to  the  show,  and  almost  to  his 
existence.  He  has  on;these  occasions  his  hands  securely  tied  behind 
him  ;  yet,  when  the  lights  are  turned  down,  weird  luminous  appari¬ 
tions  of  deceased  celebrities  are  seen,  and  were  in  this  particular 
exhibition ;  but  a  gapping,  gurgling  sound  was  heard,  and  the 
medium’s  face  swayed  to  and  fro  as  if  in  pain.  It  appears  that  just 
before  his  hands  were  tied  he  placed  in  his  mouth  a  miniature  electric 
light,  communicating  by  a  fine  wire  with  a  small  pocket  battery. 
But  the  best  “  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  oft  gang  agley.”  In 
this  case  the  electric  light  .ganged  much  agley,  in  fact  down  the 
poor  man’s  throat,  and  he  was  very  near  to  being  choked,  as,  being 
hand-tied,  he  could  not  help  himself,  but  that  a  gentleman  rushed 
forward,  discovered  what  was  going  on,  and  fished  up  from  his  thorax 
the  origin  of  the  trouble  and  of  the  luminous  ghosts  ! 


The  Poisons  Act. — A  few  weeks  back,  it'  will  be  remembered  f 
1  *We  called  attention  t©  [a  rebuff  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  re¬ 
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ceived  in  connexion  with  its  vexatious  proceedings  under  the 
Poisons  Act.  We  then  advised  the  Society  to  look  more  after  the 
sheep  in  its  own  fold,  who  were  continually  infringing  the  law,  in¬ 
stead  of,  for  their  51.  penalty,  trapping  those  who  might  occasionally 
sell  an  ounce  or  two  of  bichloride  of  mercury  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses,  a  fly  paper,  or  a  weed-killer  for  garden  use. 


Last  week  a  chemist  was  prosecuted  at  the  Marylebone  Police- 
Court,  on  three  summonses  issued  by  an  inspector  of  police,  for  sell¬ 
ing  a  preparation  of  atrophine  and  morphia  sulphate,  a  poison,  to  au 
person  then  unknown  to  him  ;  also  failing  to  enter  particulars  of  the 
sale  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  lastly,  for  selling  the 
poison  without  having  his  name  and  address  distinctly  labelled* 
thereon.  The  defendant  admitted  two  breaches  of  the  Act,  bub 
pleaded  not  guilty  of  the  other.  It  appears,  according  to  the  reports 
in  the  Standard,  that  the  defendant  had  been  asked  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  husband  not  in  future  to  supply  her  with  the  poison,  which 
he  afterwards  found  he  had  done.  He  then  reported  the  matter  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  to  the  police,  and  the  latter  took  up 
the  prosecution,  with  the  result  that  one  summons  was  dismissed ; 
on  another  a  fine  of  31.  and  costs  was  inflicted,  or  one  month ;  and  on. 
the  third  a  fine  of  51.  and  costs,  or  one  month. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  this  prosecution  for  the  infringement  of 
the  Poisons  Act  was  not  instituted  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
although  the  matter  was  reported  to  it,  but  by  the  police.  In  the 
case  of  a  photographic  dealer  selling  an  ounce  or  two,  sav,  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  to  one  of  the  spies  of  the  Society,  or  an  oilman 
a  fly  paper,  he  is  at  once  sued  in  the  County  Court,  unless  he  “  pays 
up”  without,  for  51.  for  infringing  the  Poisons  Act.  This,  the 
Society  alleges,  it  does  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  but  most  think 
for  the  sake  of  the  51.,  and  to  protect  the  trade  interest  of  phar¬ 
maceutical  chemists ;  yet  it  now  seems  that  the  safety  of  the  public, 
so  far  as  chemists  are  concerned,  must  be  looked  after  by  the  police, 
while  the  purity  of  the  things  the  chemists  sell  rests  with  those  who 
look  after  our  interest  in  the  matter  of  our  butter,  coffee,  &c> 
Still,  a  trades  union  cannot  well  be  expected  to  prosecute  its  own 
members. 


Photographings  Invisible  Celestial  Objects  having* 
a  Proper  Motion, — Some  little  time  ago  we  described  Professor 
Barnard’s  method  of  doing  this  by  means  of  a  clockwork  attachment 
to  move  the  plate  in  the  right  direction,  and  with  which  a  guiding 
telescope  kept  an  adjacent  star  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  According* 
to  Nature,  Herr  J.  Jan  Fric,  of  Prague,  has  devised  a  somewhat 
similar  plan,  in  which  the  plate  is  moved  in  the  direction  the  subject 
is  travelling  ;\“The  holder  is  driven  by  a  fine  screw,  which  derives 
its  motion  from  the  intermittent  action  of  a  ratchet  wheel,  moved  by 
a  ‘  powel,’  which  in  turn  is  moved  by  an  electro-magnet.  The  length 
of  stroke  can  easily  be  altered  so  as  to  give  any  varying  motion, 
which  may  be  necessary ;  but,  of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  dis— 
continuitv  of  the  movement  produced  in  this  way,  the  change  in  the 
position  of  the  plate  must  be  so  small  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
perfectness  of  the  image  photographed.” 


The  Forthcoming*  Eclipse. — Sir  Norman  Lockyer  is  re¬ 
peating  on  this  occasion  the  Norway  arrangement  of  last  year,  namely, 
impressing  into  athe  service  of  the  observations  party  the  volunteer 
assistance  of  the  trained  faculties  and  the  keen  sight  of  the  officers- 
and  men  of  the  ship’s  company.  Already  115  volunteers  have  given 
in  their  names.  If  all  goes  well,  it  is  expected  that  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  large  band  of  observers  will  tend  to  give  a  unique  value 
to  the  results  of  the  expedition,  one  that  is  hoped  will  be  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  astronomy. 

Official  Stations  for  the  Eclipse. — At  the  time  this 
meets  the  eye  everything  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  event  at  the 
different  stations  taken  up  by  the  British  astronomers.  The  English 
Astronomer  Royal  and  his  party  are  at  Schagpoor,  Sir  Joseph 
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Lockyer  and  his  party  at  Viziadurg,  the  Astronomer  Royal  of 
Scotland  near  Nagpur.  Another  official  party,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Newall,  of  Cambridge,  occupy  a  post  at  Pulgaon,  near 
Wardha,  on  the  railway  between  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  while  a 
number  of  other  astronomers  are  located  at  various  points  along  the 
line  of  totality.  Great  things  are  expected  from  this  eclipse  if  the 
weather  only  he  favourable  to-morrow,  and  it  is  said  that  meteoro¬ 
logical  evidence  gives  evidence  that  it  will  be.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will,  for  several  expeditions  of  late  have  been  sadly  marred 
at  the  last  moment  through  the  weather.  It  is  indeed  disappointing 
to  be  months  arranging  and  journeying  so  far,  to  do  a  few  minutes’ 
work — the  totality  only  lasts  from  one  to  two  minutes,  according  to 
the  station — and  then  to  be  defeated  by  the  clerk  of  the  weather. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  taken  part  in  an  eclipse  expedition  that 
can  realise  the  disappointment  to  the  full.  By  the  way,  it  will  be 
over  a  century  before  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  be  visible  in 
England.  _ _ 

The  Spectacle-makers’  Company. — A  short  time  back 
we  alluded  to  a  proposal,  on  behalf  of  the  Spectaclemakers’  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  examination  and  registration  of  opticians,  and  the 
admission  of  members  of  the  trade  to  the  Company  and  its  benefits, 
on  exceptional  terms.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Court,  held  at  the 
Mansion  House,  one  day  last  week,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  is  Master  of  the  Guild,  the  proposal  was  heartily 
adopted.  At  the  meeting  were  present  Sir  Wm.  White,  Chief 
'Constructor  of  the  Navy,  and  Sir  Robert  Ball,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  both  of  whom  congratulated  the  Com¬ 
pany  on  its  new  departure. 


F  Many  of  the  City  Companies  are  very  wealthy,  and,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  its  members  are  in  no  way  connected  with,  or  interested  in? 
the  trades  with  which  their  names  are  associated.  The  Companies 
are,  however,  as  a  rule,  very  liberal  in  the  matter  of  charities,  and 
now  some  of  them,  to  their  credit,  are  devoting  some  of  their  income 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  technique  of  their  craft.  That  has  already 
been  done  by  the  Plumbers,  the  Carpenters,  the  Turners,  and  others. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Spectaclemakers’  Company  has  come 
forward  in  the  interest  of  optics,  seeing  the  importance  they  are 
assuming  on  the  Continent.  The  number  of  such  things  as  spectacles? 
folders,  opera  glasses,  and  the  like,  that  are  imported  into  this 
country  would  surprise  most  people — to  say  nothing  of  photographic 
lenses. 


Adulterated  Art. — The  art  critic  "of  our  contemporary,  the 
Standard ,  never  misses  the  opportunity  of  decrying  photogravure, 
and  last  week,  in  a  notice  of  some  engravings  by  that  method,  is,  as 
usual,  very  severe.  In  reviewing  an  etching,  he  says,  “  This  work  of 
unadulterated  art,  as  distinguished  from  mechanism,  is  from  the 
etching  needle.”  Later  on  he  says,  “  The  two  photogravures  on  which 
we  propose  to  bestow  a  not  over-cordial  recognition  are  good  enough 
of  their  kind — absolutely  bad  work  it  is  better  to  simply  ignore.” 
Of  one  of  these  works  the  critic,  patronisingly  says,  “  It  is  pretty,  and 
even  decorative,  after  its  fashion,”  &c.  If  this  critic’s  ideas  are 
correct,  how  is  it  that  so  many  artists,  and  their  publishers,  prefer 
to  have  their  works  reproduced  by  photogravure  rather  than  the 
etching  needle  ;  and  why  have  line  and  mezzotint  engraving  practi¬ 
cally  become  things  of  the  past  P 

- ♦— - 

BY  THE  WAY. 

Without  doubt,  [the  'gum- bichromate  process  is,  at  present,  enjoy¬ 
ing  its  apotheosis,  but  whether  the  momentary  “  boom  ”  means  that, 
to  use  a  modern  colloqualism,  it  has  “  come  to  stay  ”  is  more  than 
doubtful.  On  all  sides,  and  by  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters,  it 
seems  to  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  the  process  for  every-day  use  by 
any  one,  but  requires  the  most  [careful  manipulation  of  a  skilled 
worker,  and,  under  those  conditions,  it  has[  been  fully  demonstrated 
that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  results  that  leave  little  to  be  desired 
as  regards  quality  ;  but  the  process  is  certainly  not  one  in  which,  as 


Dr.  0.  Clark  remarks  in  his  paper,  ‘‘those  with  only  limited  time 
can  dabble,”  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  be  “  over-worked.” 

But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  very  difficulties  of  the  process 
are  cited  by  its  promoters  as  “advantages.”  I  leave  out  of  th< 
question  altogether  the  “  personal  equation,”  the  immense  power  of 
“  individuality,”  so  much  talked  about,  which  may  or  may  not  add 
to  the  quality  of  result,  according  to  who  may  be  the  judge.  Every 
stage  of  the  process,  it  appears  (I  quote  again  from  Dr.  Clark’s 
paper),  is  beset  by  difficulties,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  “  latitude  in 
modification”  they  allow — or  rather,  from  the  context,  I  would 
suggest,  compel — these  very  troubles  prove  beneficial,  as  they  pro¬ 
mote  “  individuality  as  opposed  to  mechanism,”  whatever  that  may 
mean.  I  will  admit  that  sawdust,  mops,  pieces  of  sponge,  ink- 
eraser,  paper  on  wooden  stumps,  Sec.,  do  not  represent  the  most  1 
highly  developed  forms  of  mechanism,  but  perhaps  these  are 
supposed  to  stand  for  different  phases  of  the  “individuality”  so  i 
much  talked  about.  After  all,  we  must  remember  that  the  pre¬ 
historic  savage  was  not  aided  by  any  elaborate  “  mechanism,”  yet  he 
has  left  us  many  a  monument  of  the  patience  and  individuality,  and 
what  he  himself  probably  considered,  though  opinions  may  differ, 

“  high  art.” 

But  surely  the  most  curious  claim  ever  made  in  favour  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  is  that  made  by  Dr.  Clark,  “  the  difficulty  of  making  two  prints 
alike !”  A  popular  saying  has  it  that  “  variety  is  charming,”  and  so 
no  doubt  it  is  when  it  is  well  under  control;  but,  when  that 
variety  is  forced  on  us,  turns  up,  in  fact,  when  and  where  least 
expected,  like  the  prizes  in  a  lottery,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
“artistic”  quality  it  leads  to,  or  is  said  to,  and  which  is  so  much  to 
be  admired  according  to  Dr.  Clark,  must  partake  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  series  of  flukes.  Just  imagine,  or  try  to  imagine,  some 
of  the  great  guns  of  the  Salon  finishing  off  their  exhibits  in  a  hurry 
at  the  last  moment,  and  not  being  aware,  until  they  are  finished  and 
stuck  in  the  correct  position  in  a  proper  coloured  frame,  what  they 
are  going  to  look  like.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  really  wonderful 
that  the  “  artist  ”  is  able  to  select  his  frame  at  all ;  at  the  same  time 
the  reason  of  the  extraordinary  outbreak  of  gum-bichromate  eccen¬ 
tricities  at  the  last  Dudley  Gallery  show  is  at  least  partly  explained. 
Not  even  the  “  artists  ”  themselves  knew  until  the  last  moment  what 
surprises  were  in  store  for  them. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  should  have  referred  to  gum’bichromate  again 
if  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell  had  not  set  me  thinking  by  repeating  an 
absurd  “  challenge  ”  he  issued  two  years  ago.  If  I  were  to  accept 
that  challenge,  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing,  I 
should  consider  that  I  was  going  out  of  my  way  to  prove  an  ab¬ 
surdly  palpable  fact,  namely,  that  photographically,  even  by  the 
admission  of  the  best  workers  of  gum  bichromate,  the  ordinary 
carbon  process  is  far  away  its  superior.  The  excitement  of  the  meet-  I 
ing  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  must,  I  think,  have  partially  upset  Mr 
Maskell,  and  caused  him  to  indulge  for  my  amusement  in  a  lit  tit 
metaphorical  “  cock-crowing  ”  before  the  performance  is  quite  due  i 
If  two  dozen,  not  two,  negatives  were  placed  before  me,  it  would 
not  require  any  choice  to  select  one  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
printed  in  ordinary  carbon,  would  give  a  technically  more  perfect 
result  than  gum  bichromate,  while  it  would  perhaps  not  be  very 
difficult  to  pick  one  that  would  floor  Mr.  Maskell  completely.  Mind, 

I  am  speaking  of  photographic  or  technical  qualities,  for  the  artistic ! 
character  is  independent  of  process,  and  I  have  no  wish  or  ambition 
to  undergo  such  a  course  of  “  sawdust  soup  ”  as  would  fit  me  to 
appear  before  a  jury  of  “  bichromaniacs.” 

So  far  as  the  gum-bichromate  process  is  concerned,  my  opinion  is 
still  practically  the  same  as  it  was  two  years  ago,  when  I  penned 
the  remarks  that  elicited  Mr.  Maskell’s  challenge.  I  believe  I  said 
that  the  text-books  which  Mr.  Maskell  challenged  were  right  in 
teaching  that  gradation,  correct  or  true  gradation  in  carbon  printing 
or  pigment  printing,  call  it  what  you  will,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
developingjfrom  the  back  of  the  proof,  and  the  same  I  still  maintain. 
Mr.  Maskell,  on  the  contrary,  says  he  will  produce  a  better  print! 
with  gum  bichromate,  which  only  proves,  if  it  proves  anything,  that; 
Mr.  Maskell  is  a  very  clever  man.  That  the  gum-bichromate  pro-1 
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3S3,  when  properly  worked,  is  capable  of  rendering  certain  classes 
f  “  effects  ”  that  have  of  late  years  obtained  a  certain  popularity  is 
a  undoubted  fact,  but  to  attempt  to  compare  the  results  techni- 
illy  with  the  “  ordinary  carbon  process  ”  is  in  the  highest  degree 
bsurd. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Maskell  will  perhaps  remember  that,  in  the 
ourse  of  the  discussion  of  the  process  two  years  ago,  I  pointed  out 
rby  and  how,  in  the  Artigue  process,  in  which  it  was  stated  the 
olouring  matter  was  applied  to  the  already  coated  paper,  and  in 
he  somewhat  analogous  method  known  as  the  “  dusting-on  ”  pro- 
ess,  the  fact  that  the  sensitive  material'  lay' between  the  colouring 
latter  and  the  support  was  altogether  in  favour  of  the  successful 
yrmation  of  an  image  without  transfer.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
ttempted  to  introduce  the  system  of  sensitising  ordinary  carbon 
issue  from  the  back,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  proposed  to  float  the 
aper  instead  of  the  gelatine  side ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that,  for 
be  very  same  reasons,  but  under  reverse  conditions,  the  practice 
ras  wrong.  In  printing  without  transfer,  the  sensitising  of  the 
nder  side  of  the  layer  of  colouring  matter  promotes  the  adhesion  to 
ie  support  of  the  exposed  portions',  and  at  the  same  time  facilitates 
he  dissolving  and  removal  of  the  unexposed  parts ;  but,  when 
•ansfer  is  used,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  general  insolubility  and 
dherence  of  the  picture  to  its  temporary  support  are  the  result. 

I  mention  this  because  the  latest  development  of  the  gum-bichro- 
late  process  is  in  the  direction  of  applying  the  sensitising  solution 
)  the  support  before  the  colouring  matter,  which  produces  precisely 
ie  effect  I  have  referred  to.  And  this  method  was  “  suggested  ”  by 
[r.  Maskell  in  his  recently  published  handbook,  though  he  modestly 
jpudiates  any  claim  to  originality  in  the  matter.  Can  it  be  that 
jme  unconscious  sequence  of  ideas  has  led  him  to  adopt  my  sugges- 
on  of  two  years  ago  ?  If  so,  while  the  present  “  boom  ”  is  on,  if 
lere  is  anything  to  be  got  out  of  gum  bichromate,  he  might  stick 
iy  name  down  amongst  the  “  inventors.” 

But,  turning  from  gum  bichromate  to  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell’s  article 
i  the  Contemporary ,  it  is  refreshing  reading  to  find  how  outsiders 
ldge  the  Salon  style  of  work  generally,  but  gum  bichromate  par- 
cularly,  though  it  is  distinctly  humiliating  to  find  photography 
anerally  judged  from  that  standpoint.  Although  Mr.  Pennell  says 
>me  very  absurd  things  that  are  evidently  intended  to  be  cruel,  I 
link,  on  the  whole,  his  u  Philistinism  ”  is  of  the  right  sort,  for  he 
sems  to  set  his  face  only  against  that  phase  of  photography  which 
botographers  themselves,  as  a  body,  look  askance  at.  But  it  would 
ike  a  column  or  two  to  “  touch  up  ”  his  absurdities  and  inconsis- 
sncies.  I  am  beginning  to  believe  the  dictum  that  it  only  takes  a 
snny  bottle  of  ink,  a  sharp-pointed  pen,  and  a  troublesome  liver  to 
take  a  successful  critic. 


I  see  a  notice  in  the  columns  of  Foreign  News  and  Notes 
r  December  3  of  the  discovery  in  the  Museum  at  Lille  of  two 
ictures  which  are  claimed  to  be  stereoscopic,  and  which  were  pro- 
aced  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  an  artist  named  Chimenti.  Now, 
any  one  who  is  particularly  interested  in  this  matter  will  turn  up 
ie  volume  of  this  Journal  for  1864,  he  will  find,  in  the  early  part 
E  that  year,  a  number  of  articles  showing  not  only  that  these 
ictures  had  been  discovered  thirty  odd  years  ago,  but  a  further 
iscovery  that  they  were  not  stereoscopic,  that  the'  differences  that 
dsted  were  merely  the  accidental  variations  natural  in  two  hand 
rawings.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  recollection  of  the  discussion,  for  I 
ave  not  the  volume  to  refer  to  at  hand.  I  will  endeavour  to  look 
up  before  my  next  notes.  Dogberry. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 
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Acetylene  Incandescent  Gaslight. — Chertemps  states, 
l  the  Bulletin  Technologique,  that,  by  suitably  modifying  a  Bunsen 
urner,  acetylene  may  be  burnt  in  it,  and  that  jt  gives  a  very  hot 
ame,  which,  when  used  with  the  ordinary  incahdescent  mantles, 
jives  a  light  which  is  three  times  as  bright  as  the  ordinary  incan- 
escent  light. 


I; 


Printing  from  Harsh  Negatives. — The  old  idea  of  modi¬ 
fying  hard  negatives  by  coating  them  on  the  glass  side  with  a 
sensitive  emulsion  and  exposing  to  the  light,  and  then  toning  and 
fixing,  has  been  revived,  though  in  a  modified  form.  It  is  now 
suggested,  in  the  Revue  Suisse  de  Photographic ,  that  a  print  should 
be  made  from  the  negative  on  albumen  or  other  paper  without  a 
baryta  substratum,  and  that  this,  after  toning  and  fixing,  should  be 
made  transparent  with  vaseline;  fixed  one  centimetre  away  from  the- 
negative  in  the  printing  frame,  the  contrasts  are  thus  lessened. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  so  easy  as  the  old  plan  of  coating  the 
glass  with  a  collodio-chloride  print-out  emulsion,  and  then  exposing, 
and  toning,  and  fixing. 


Brenzcatechlne,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  known  in  England, 
pyrocatechine,  has  found  but  little  favour  as  a  developer,  in 
consequence  of  its  high  price ;  but  Dr.  Ludwig  Ellon  &  Company, 
of  Charlottenburg,  Berlin,  have  patented  a  process  for  producing  it 
at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  which  is 
likely  to  attract  more  attention  to  it.  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  recommends- 
the  following  formula : — 

Water  .  1000  parts. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  25  „ 

Sodium  carbonate  .  50  „ 

Brenzcatechine .  10  „ 


TTet  another  Backing1  is  suggested,  and  this  time  by  Ducoe 
du  Hauron ;  it  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  greasy 
mess.  It  is  composed  of — 

Paraffin .  20  parts. 

Olive  oil .  20  „ 

Lamp-black  .  10  „ 

and  has  obviously  to  be  melted  each  time  before  use ;  it  should 
be  applied  with  a  broad  camel’s-hair  brush,  and,  before  development, 
removed  with  aMexible  knife. 


Exhibition  Sales. — In’the  current  issue  of  the  Photographische 
Rundschau  there  is  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  recent  Exhibition 
at  Hamburg.  No  less  than  fifty-five  pictures  were  sold  for  a  total 
of  1930  marks  (a  mark  =  one  shilling).  The  processes  by  which  the 
pictures  were  made,  and  their  value,  were  as  follows : — 


17  Gum-bichromate  . 
14  Platinotypes 
8  Carbons 
5  Bromides 

10  Collodio-chlorides  . 
24  Transparencies 


for  1139  marks. 

„  350  „ 

,,  198  ,, 

»  96  ,, 

»  ^7  ,, 

„  60  .. 


It  was  an  international  exhibition,  and  the  following  table  shows 
where  the  money  went : — 

Hamburg  .  . .  16  prints  for  925  marks. 


Germany 
Austria 
England 
France 
America  and  Belgium 


19 

6 

7 

3 

1 


332 

305 

183 

70 

50 


Working  this  out,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  price  of  the 
prints  was,  in  round  numbers,  for — 


Hamburg  . 

. . 

, ,  57  marks. 

Germany 

. . 

..  17  „ 

Austria 

England 

. . 

..  26  „ 

France  . .  . . 

. .  23  „ 

America  and  Belgium 

. . 

..  50  „ 

There  was  a  profit  of  69/.  on  this  Exhibition  ;  1673  people  paid  Is. 
and  2003  paid  6d.  for  admission,  whilst  189  bought  season  tickets  at 
3s.  Probably  the  R.  P.  S.  would  like  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


Toning  Bromides. — Mussat  uses  the  following  solution  t»- 
obtain  warm  tones  on  bromides  and  enlargements: — Sulphate  of 
copper,  1  part ;  water,  100  parts ;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sufficient 
to  redissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed.  Five  parts  of  this  solu¬ 
tion  are  added  to  200  parts  of  a  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  ferridcyanide.  The  prints  should  be  soaked  in  water  prior 
to  treatment  with  this  solution. 
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The  Chassagne  Radiotint  Process.  —  According  to 

Ludwig  Schrank,  in  the  Photographische  Correspondent,  the  three 
solutions  have  been  spectroscopically  tested  and  proved  to  be 
indigotine,  eosine,  and  Bayer’s  blue  mixed  with  picric  acid.  The 
patent  specification,  however,  reads  differently. 


A  Jelly  Developer  for  Aristotype  Paper.  —  Herr  R. 

lEd.  Liesegang  who  has,  since  the  lamented  death  of  his  father,  the 
late  Ed.  Liesegang,  been  the  editor  of  the  Photographisches  Archiv, 
contributes  to  the  Correspondent  a  note  under  the  above  title,  in 
"which  he  states  that,  if  a  mixture  of  about  50  parts  of  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  gelatine  and  25  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid  be  coated  on  glass  and  allowed  to  set,  and  a  faintly  printed 
jgelatino-chloride  print  be  squeegeed  to  the  damp  film,  the  image 
*will  be  fully  developed  exactly  as  if  an  aqueous  solution  of  gallic 
acid  were  used.  The  progress  of  development  can  be  watched 
through  the  glass,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  only  takes  from  two  to  four 
minutes,  and  the  print  can  then  be  stripped  and  fixed.  Liesegang 
does  not  consider  that  this  process  will  be  found  to  be  of  much 
(practical  value,  but  it  is  interesting  because  of  a  phenomenon  which 
[has  some  bearing  on  physical  development.  When  the  print  is 
stripped  from  the  gelatine  and  gallic  acid,  there  will  be  seen  on  this 
[film  a  negative  impression  of  a  blue-black  colour  which  is,  of  course, 
[formed  by  the  diffusion  of  the  free  silver  nitrate  from  the  paper  into 
Tkbe  gelatine,  and  this  diffusion  only  takes  place  in  the  unexposed 
"parts. 


Xiine  Drawing's  from  Photographs. — Dr.  Eder  points 
mit  that  many  formulae  have  been  given  lately  for  bleaching  the 
•silver  image  after  it  has  been  drawn  on  with  Indian  ink,  &c.,  which 
Tely  upon  the  bleaching  property  of  mercuric  chloride,  but  that  these 
•are  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the  mercury-bleached  image  still  remains 
on  the  paper,  and  mav  give  trouble  in  reproduction.  If,  on  the  other 
‘Land,  Farmer’s  ferridcyanide  reducer,  or  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide  with  a  little  iodine  tincture  be  used,  the  image  is 
-entirely  dissolved. 


Aldehydes  in  the  Developer. — MM.  Lumiere  andSeyewitz 
have  continued  their  researches  on  the  use  of  the  acetones  or 
aldehydes  in  the  place  of  the  alkalies.  Formaldehyde  produces 
foggy  results,  much  inferior  to  those  with  acetone.  The  best  results 
'were  obtained  with  the  following  formula : — 

Water  .  100  parts. 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous)  .  5  „ 

Pyrogallol . 1  part. 

Formaline  . .  0'5  „ 

Tara-amido-phenol,  in  consequence  of  its  low  solubility,  does  not  give 
a  useful  developer.  With  hydroquinone  the  results  are  very  Up- 
factory,  and  the  contrasts  given  by  the  following  developer  arp  v  »  y 
great,  so  that  it  will  be  extremely  useful  for  reproduction  of  line  or 
dblack-and-white  drawings  : — 

Water  . 100  parts. 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous) .  15  „ 

Formaline . 2  „ 

Hydroquinone .  1'5  „ 

'Ordinary  aldehyde  gives  results  identical  with  those  obtained  by  the 
use  of  formaline  or  formaldehyde,  and  precisely  the  same  formula 
as  above  may  be  used,  replacing  the  formaldehyde  by  three  parts  of 
a  fifty  per  cent,  solution  of  aldehyde. 


BLlary-Colour. — M.  C.  Klary,  the  principal  of  L’Ecole  Pratique 
<de  Photographie,  and  editor  of  L'e'  Photbgramme,  has  placed  on  the 
market,  under  the  above  title,  some  solutions  for  colouring  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  are  sent  out  in  a  box  containing  a  colourless  liquid 
called  the  medium,  and  three  solutions — blue,  red,  and  yellow.  This 
is  obviously  an  imitation  of  the  Chassagne  process,  but  M.  Klary  is 
•honest  enough  to  advertise  them  merely  as  a  simple  means  of 
colouring  photographs. 


A  Rapid  Developer.  —  Michel  strongly  recommends,  for 
Instantaneous  exposures,  bathing  the  plates  in  a  five  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  of  lithium  carbonate  for  one  minute,  and  then  developing  in  the 
•following ! — 

Amidol  . 20  parts. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  200  „ 

Water  . 4000  „ 


MULTIPLE-COATED  PLATES. 

Before  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Croydon  Microscopical  and 
Natural  History  Club,  on  Friday  evening,  January  14,  a  demonstration 
was  given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock,  F.C.S.,  on  Multiple-coated  Plate*.  Mr. 
Baldock  said  that  he  had  prepared  this  paper,  and  bad  undertaken  to 
give  this  demonstration,  at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  who  had 
tried  the  multiple-coated  plates,  but  had  not  been  very  successful  in  the 
manipulation  of  them, which  was,  he  thought,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  image 
might  become  lost  on  the  surface,  and  possibly  quite  invisible  at  the  back 
— a  result  which,  of  course,  did  not  happen  with  singly  or  thinly  coated 
plates,  and  he  further  stated  that  in  treating  of  this  subject  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  the  objects  for  which  these  special  plates  were  designed, 
and,  further,  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them.  He  took  it  that  the 
object  was  twofold — i.e.,  to  enable  a  maximum  of  exposure  to  be  given 
without  danger  of  losing  the  negative  from  over-exposure,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  halation.  Mr.  Baldock  continued  :  “  I  may  say  at  once 
that  for  under-exposure  these  plates  possess  no  advantages  over  any  other 
good  plate,  although,  by  reason  of  the  first  rapid  film,  snap-shots  may  be 
taken  on  these  plates,  but  then  not  much  advantage  is  gamed  by  having 
the  second  or  third  film.  For  all  ordinary  purposes,  the  double-film 
plate  is  amply  sufficient ;  it  is  only  under  exceptionally  difficult  con¬ 
ditions — such,  for  instance,  as  white  windows  with  sun  on  them — that 
the  triple-coated  plate  is  required.  As  a  striking  example  of  this,  I  am 
enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  (of  the  Sandell  Works 
Company),  to  show  you  a  really  extraordinary  negative,  taken  by  himself, 
of  the  unclouded  sun  on  a  triple  plate.  When,  on  disseetiag  it — i.e., 
separating  the  three  films— we  find  on  the  first  rapid  film  total  reversal, 
but  on  the  second  film,  and  still  more  on  the  third,  a  good  negative 
image — a  result  that  could  hardly  be  attained  with  any  other  plate.  But 
this  very  interesting  experiment  I  think  amply  proves  the  value  placed 
on  these  multiple-coated  plates  by  their  makers,  because,  if  over-exposure 
and  halation  could  spoil  a  plate,  surely  any  attempt  to  photograph  the 
orb  of  day.  set  in  a  blue  sky.  would  certainly  have  that  effect.  Four 
other  negatives  I  am  enabled  to  show  you,  illustrating  the  same  kind  of 
thing — two  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Sandell  and  two  taken  by  myself ;  in  lact, 
any  of  you  can  verify  this  result  for  yourselves.  They  consist  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  an  incandescent  mantle  on  ordinary  and  on  Sandell  plates. 
The  result  is  sufficiently  striking,  as  in  one  case  all  trace  of  the  mantle  is 
gone  in  a  general  halo,  while  in  the  other  not  only  the  mantle,  but  the 
crutch  supporting  it,  is  quite  distinct.  Do  not,  therefore,  be  afraid  to 
give  plenty  of  exposure,  because,  even  if  the  first  film  be  over-exposed, 
the  image  will  be  found  on  the  film  or  films  below.  In  the  case  of 
stained-glass  windows,  or  a  landscape,  containing  pronounced  colours, 
especially  blue  (flowers),  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  yellow  screen  of  sueh 
intensity  that  the  blue  appears  grpen  when  viewed  on  the  focussing 
screen.  I  show  you  four  negatives  I  took  last  October,  giving  two,  four, 
eight,  sixteen  seconds  respectively,  on  Sandell  II.  plates,  and  prints  from 
them.  You  will  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  exposure,  the 
result  is  practically  the  same.  They  were  all  four  developed  in  the  same 
dish,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  probably  four  seconds  was  the  best 
exposure,  though  two  seconds  gave  a  very  good  negative.  I  also  show  you 
a  plate  I  took  a  week  ago,  to  which  I  intended  to  give  ten  seconds’  expo¬ 
sure  at/-32,  but,  in  the  hurry  to  get  the  fowls  while  they  were  fairly  still, 
I  f  rgot  to  stop  the  lens  down,  and  so  gave  ten  seconds  at  /  8,  equivalent 
to  eighty  seconds,  or  eight  times  what  I  intended  to  give ;  and  yet,  as 
you  see,  I  got  quite  a  printable  negative.  To  compare  with  this,  I  show 
you  two  other  negatives,  one  on  an  “Imperial”  ordinary  plate,  and  one 
on  a  Marion’s  “  Academy  ”  plate  (five  years  old),  which  had  two  and 
turee  seconds  respectively,  which  proved  to  be  ample ;  the  Sandell,  there¬ 
fore,  had  at  least  twenty-four  times  the  exposure  it  need  have  had,  and 
yet  was  capable  of  giving  a  good  result.  I  also  show  you  two  interiors  of 
the  Old  Parish  Church,  Croydon,  giving  the  magnificent  east  window 
(now,  unfortunately,  marred  by  a  rood  screen),  and  one  of  the  organ 
screen,  with  prints  and  transparencies  of  the  same,  from  which  you  will 
see  that  the  details  of  the  window  are  perfectly  rendered,  without  a  trace 
of  halation ;  the  exposure  in  these  cases  was  one  hour  at  /-32.  I  also 
show  you  four  whole-plate  negatives  on  Sandell  II.  of  the  interior  of  the 
interior  of  the  Temperate  House,  Kew,  in  which  you  will  notice  that  the 
ribs  supporting  the  roof,  &c.,  are  quite  distinct,  notwithstanding  that 
the  house  is  glazed  with  white  glass,  and  the  sun  was  shining  at  the 
time. 

“  The  developers  I  use  are  generally  the  Nos.  1  and  3  of  the  Sandell 
Works  Company,  i.e.,  pyro-potash  and  metol,  though  I  have  got  very 
good  results  with  No.  2,  i.e.,  hydroquinone- metol.  The  best  mode  of 
procedure  is,  if  the  plate  is  thought  to  be  sonmohat  under-exposed,  use 
metol  developer  till  you  see  the  detail  well  out,  then  pour  off,  and  finish 
off  with  pyro-potash  or  hydroquinone-metol.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
exposure  has  been  ample,  then  start  at  once  with  either  No.  1  or  No.  2. 
If  exposure  has  been  excessive,  such  as  I  have  indicated  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  paper,  then  only  half  the  quantity  of  alkali  must  be  used, 
and  more  bromide  may  be  added.  Development  may  be  carried  on  for 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  depending  on  how  soon  the  image  first  makes 
its  appearance.  You  need  not  be  frightened  at  losing  sight  of  the  image 
on  the  surface  altogether,  neither  need  you  expect  to  see  anything  at  the 
hack,  except  perhaps  the  very  highest  lights,  and  not  even  then  if  ueing 
a  Sandell  III.  You  will  find  your  picture  all  right  after  fixing.  But, 
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should  the  plate  then  show  signs  of  serious  over-exposure,  it  must  be 
reduced,  either  after  fixing  with  the  hypo  still  in  the  film,  or  after 
washing,  placed  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo,  with  sufficient  of  a 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  to  impart  to  it  a 
canary  yellow  colour ;  in  the  first  case  a  little  water  must,  of  course,  be 
used.  Reduction  will  proceed  slowly,  that  is,  it  may  be  slower,  and  may 
require  more  ferridcyanide  than  ordinary  plates,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
thickness  of  the  films,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  depth  to  which  the 
image  has  penetrated ;  after  this  the  plate  must  be  again  well  washed. 
The  alum  bath  may,  of  course,  be  used  with  these  plates,  as  with  others, 
and  perhaps  in  summer  time  it  is  advisable  to  use  it,  although  I  never  do 
myself.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  ia  mind  that  if  it  is  used  the  plate 
must  have  a  good  rinse  after  fixing  before  being  placed  in  the  alum  bath, 
and  a  rinse  and  a  wipe  with  cotton-wool  after  it  comes  out,  previous  to 
its  final  washing.  Another  point  to  remember  is,  whether  with  these 
plates  or  any  others,  that  the  alum  hardens  the  film,  and  consequently 
reduction,  if  it  has  to  be  resorted  to,  will  take  longer  with  an  alumed  film 
than  with  an  unalumed  one ;  allowing  the  film  to  dry  before  redaction  also 
has  a  somewhat  similar  effect.  With  multiple- coated  plates  it  is  essential 
that  both  fixing  and  washing  should  be  very  thorough.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  use  the  hypo  bath  double  the  usual  strength  (say,  eight  ounces  to  the 
pint),  or  the  acid  fixing  bath  of  the  Sandell  Works  Company,  and  to 
allow  half  an  hour  for  fixing  and  about  four  hours  for  washing :  it  is  handy 
to  let  them  wash  all  night  in  a  washer.  The  acid  fixing  bath  has  three 
advantages,  i.e..  it  acts  as  a  clearing  solution,  it  hardens  the  film,  and  so 
renders  it  less  liable  to  frill,  and  it  remains  clear  and  white  to  the  last. 
It  is  as  well  to  put  the  negative  direct  into  this  bath  after  development 
instead  of  washing  it  first ;  this,  too,  helps  to  prevent  frilling.  Drying, 
too,  of  course,  takes  much  longer,  but  this  can  be  hastened  by  employing 
spirit  in  the  usual  way.  These  are  some  of  what  might  be,  bv  certain 
workers,  considered  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  these  plates,  but  I  do  not 
think,  in  view  of  their  certain  great  advantages,  they  can  be  considered 
very  serious  ones.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Sandell  Works  Company,  who 
are  at  present  the  only  makers  of  multiple-coated  plates,  in  this  country 
at  any  rate,  for  the  plates  I  have  ns®d  for  the  purposes  of  this  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  I  trust  I  have  done  no  injustice  either  to  the  Company  or  its 
products  in  the  remarks  I  have  made,  but  rather  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
.giving  the  information  which  I  stated  in  the  commencement  I  bad  been 
requested  to  impart.  Intelligently  used,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  negative 
■should  ever  be  lost  if  multi  pie -coated  plates  are  used.” 


PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

[Paper  real  before  the  Loudon  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associ ilion.] 

To  the  photographer  of  forty  years’  experience  the  above  title  recalls 
almost  endless  tiouble,  first  in  the  difficulty  of  procuring  paper  at  all 
■suitable  for  the  purpose,  then  the  mess  and  trouble  of  waxiog,  iodisiDg, 
sensitising,  etc.  After  all  this  trouble  the  tedious  operations  of  exposure 
and  development  had  to  be  faced,  but  after  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  a  present  day  amateur  would  shirk  ;  the  process  gave  negatives 
leaving  little  to  be  desired,  ns  may  be  seen  by  the  example  No  1,  a  waxed 
paper  negative  made  in  1855. 

To  the  amateur  of  twenty  or  twentv-five  years  ago  the  title  has  also  a 
•meaning  in  mess  and  trouble,  hut  only  after  the  picture  had  been  dried, 
after  which  the  negative  required  greasing,  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
Salonesque  fuzziness  of  the  print  taken  fiom  a  negative  not  so  treated. 

To-night  it  is  intended  to  show  you  that  negatives  can  be  made  upon 
paper,  from  which  prints  can  be  made  free  from  granularity  vithont  the 
negatives  having  to  undergo  any  greasing  or  waxing  operation,  in  fact 
are  quite  as  easily  manipulated  as  a  glass  plate. 

There  are  certain  advantages  which  a  paper  negative  has  over  a  glass 
one,  viz.,  in  lightuess.  in  absence  of  halation  under  all  circumstances, 
and  in  the  fact  that  they  are  more  easily  stored  than  glass  plates. 

The  absence  of  grain  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  supporting  the 
sensitive  film  is  very  judiciously  selected  by  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward, 
and,  if  the  film  is  properly  exposed,  developed,  and  dried  upon  glass,  no 
l  grain  will  show  in  the  print. 

These  films  are  supplied  in  cut  sizes,  or  in  rolls  for  use  in  a  roll- 
)  holder.  These  last  require  no  comment,  as  they  fit  any  of  the  roller- 
i  slides  in  general  use  ;  in  cut  sizes  they  fit  into  the  slide  just  like  plates, 
and  when  backed  with  a  piece  of  stout  card  lie  perfectly  flat.  The  speed 
is  a  good  average  one,  viz.,  P  70  on  Watkins’s  exposure  meter,  F  56  on 
Wynne’s  scale,  and  if  either  of  these  meters  are  used  and  relied  upon, 
one  great  difficulty  in  the  road  to  success  will  be  removed. 

About  development  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  agree  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers  upon  this  point ;  they  recommend  pyro  ammonia,  but  it  is  not 
•a  success  neither  in  my  hands  or  with  my  friends.  Now,  pyro-soda  is  a 
success,  and  it  is  reliable,  which  pyro-ammonia  cannot  be.  My  formula 
ds  as  follows 

No.  1. 

!  Water  .  9  ounces. 

Potassium  bromide .  60  grains. 

r  Nitric  acid  . .  10  drops. 

i  Add  this  to  pyrogallic  acid,  1  ounce,  and  make  up  to  10  ounces  with 

;i  water. 


No.  2. 


Sulphite  of  soda .  1  lb. 

Water  (cold)  up  to . .  80  ounces. 

No.  3. 

Carbonate  of  soda .  12  ounces. 

Water,  up  to  . . 80  ,, 

For  two  ounces  of  developer  for  film  negatives  take 

No.  1  .  3  drachms. 

No.  2  . 5 

No.  3  . 8 


For  plates  as  a  rule  I  use  2  drachms  of  No.  1  and  6  of  No.  2,  because 
paper  films  require  a  stronger  image  than  an  ordinary  glass  negative  to 
avoid  the  granularity  of  paper  in  a  flat  image. 

As  it  is  not  eo  easy  to  watch  the  development  of  the  image  by  looking 
through  the  film,  Mr.  Watkins’  most  excellent  method  of  timing  the 
development  should  be  adopted,  and  if  this  is  done  another  stumbling- 
block  is  removed.  With  the  developer  given  above  the  factor  I  use  is  six. 

These  films  do  not  curl  up  in  the  developer,  and  do  not  need  to  be 
wetted  before  putting  into  the  developer,  and  once  ia  they  lie  as  flat  as 
prints  do  in  the  toniDg  bath.  For  fixing,  tbe  usual  strength  hypo  is 
used,  preferably  made  acid  with  alum,  which  will  prevent  any  blistering 
of  the  film  in  hot  weather ;  the  fact  of  the  image  being  fixed  can  be 
determined  as  easily  as  in  the  case  of  a  glass  plate.  After  fixing,  these 
paper  films  can  be  washed  just  like  ordinary  P.O.P.,  which  is  a  great 
saving  of  room  and  trouble.  When  thoroughly  washed,  each  negative 
must  be  squeegeed  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  glass  cleaned  with  French 
chalk,  and  when  dry  they  will  strip  off  perfectly  flat,  and  with  a  very 
smooth  surface, 

Paper  films  offer  great  facilities  for  retouching,  stopping  out,  etc.,  an 
advantage  that  will  be  appreciated  by  many. 

In  cases  where  intensification  or  reduction  may  be  required,  either 
operation  can  be  performed  just  as  easily  as  is  the  case  of  intensifying  or 
reducing  a  negAive  on  glass;  im  the  case  of  intensification,  precaution 
must  be  taken  that  the  film  is  perfectly  fixed,  i.e  ,  all  the  soluble  baloid 
is  removed,  and,  if  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  any  staining 
in  the  operation  of  intensify ing  with  the  usual  mercury  and  ammonia 
methods. 

The  examples  sent  herewith  comprise  negatives  with  prints  from  them 
upon  Sylvia,  bromide  paper,  a  collotype  print,  and  a  print  from  a  half¬ 
tone  block,  as  well  as  lantern  slides  by  reduction  from  paper  negatives, 
and  one  elide  made  by  contact. 

Tbe  paper  has  little  effect  upon  the  time  of  exposure  in  any  of  the 
printing  methods.  Of  course  I  have  no  commercial  interest  in  these 
films,  but  I  have  an  interest  in  trying  to  induce  Messrs.  Wellington  & 
Ward  to  keep  the  paper  negative  films  upon  the  market  more  especially 
for  a  purpose  I  have  not  mentioned,  viz.,  the  making  of  large  negatives 
from  small  onefi  for  use  with  the  gum-bichromate  process  and  other 
printing  methods,  as  enlarged  negatives  upon  paper  are  much  more 
satisfactojy  than  glass  ones.  -  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

. .  ♦- - 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  BLAIRGOWRIE. 

The  Second  Exhibition,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Blairgowrie  and 
District  Photographic  Association,  was  opened  in  the  Public  Hall, 
Blairgowrie,  on  Monday,  January  17,  at  noon,  by  Sir  John  G.  S. 
Kinlocb,  M.P.  for  East  Perthshire,  before  a  representative  audience. 
The  Exhibition  may  well  be  ranked  first-class,  and  shows  a  distinct 
advance  on  the  first  Exhibition,  held  two  years  ago,  which  at  the  time 
was  considered  “one  of  the  best.”  The  exhibits  on  the  walls  (prints) 
show  a  decided  increase,  but  there  are  fewer  lantern  slides,  although  the 
quality  of  them  is  fully  maintained.  Tbe  catalogue  bad  a  specially 
decorated  cover,  drawn  by  Mr.  George  Murray,  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  London,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  list  of  exhibits  we  noted 
a  quotation  from  Shakespeare,  which  seemed  particularly  applicable  to 
photography — 

“Tbe  glorious  sun 

Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchemist.” — King  John. 

There  are  nearly  four  hundred  prints  shown,  and  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lantern  siides.  The  pictures  are  arranged  round  the  walls,  and 
well  lighted  by  a  top  light ;  they  have  been  artistically  hung  by  the 
executive,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ewan  Gedde» 

Class  A.  (open,  Champion  Class  for  previously  medalled  pictures)  has 
a  small  but  “  class  ”  entry.  Harold  Baker,  BirmingLar-  has  a  beautiful 
picture  of  a  girl  and  violin — Andccnte  DolcemeiUe-  (second  prize),  with  a 
graceful,  natural  pose  and  a  beautiful  tone.  John  Stuart,  Glasgow,  is 
represented  by  two  frames,  Merry  Tommy  (silver  medal),  an  artistic 
photograph  of  a  boy’s  head,  showing  slight  diffusion  of  focus  ;  and  the 
St.  Leonards  Hospital ,  York  (commended),  being  a  fine  architectural 
picture,  with  light  and  shade  well  rendered.  W.  Smedley  Aston, 
Birmingham,  has  three  frames.  The  D.ay's  Work  Done  (commended) 
shows  good  composition  and  a  grand  distance.  May  on  the  Teme  (com¬ 
mended),  by  Viscount  Maitland,  is  a  very  effective  little  picture.  W.  J. 
Croali,  Edinburgh,  has  two  frames,  including  Sporting  Dogs  at  Work 
(commended),  a  picture  which  gained  much  popularity  at  the  Glasgow 
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show;  it  is  a  “live”  picture,  and  is  sure  to  be  popular  John  C. 
Warburg,  Cannes,  sends  three  pictures,  his  Blind  having  a  nice  sketchy 
effect.  Space  forbids  notice  of  the  other  works,  which  includes  pictures 
from  Robert  Burnie,  Glasgow  ;  W.  Fisher  Ward,  Bantry  ;  W.  J.  Anchorn, 
Arbroath;  W.  Howell,  London;  C.  S  Baynton,  Birmingham;  W.  D. 
Welford,  London  ;  Robert  Ayton,  Edinburgh ;  Charles  Sweet,  Rothesay, 
and  Duyshart  &  Co.,  Chelmsford. 

Class  D.  (Professional,  Landscapes  and  Seascapes)  is  a  small  class, 
but  some  good  work  is  shown.  John  Stuart,  Glasgow,  has  secured  a 
good  thing  in  The  Tinker's  Camp  (first  prize) ;  the  picture  is  beautiful 
and  the  composition  complete.  In  his  Haunt  of  the  Water  Hen  he  shows 
a  sweet  little  picture,  quiet  in  feeling.  An  Autumn  Morning ,  by  John  G. 
Pratt,  Greenock,  is  very  effective  ;  the  foreground  shows  a  field  of  com, 
and  the  misty  distance  is  well  rendered.  The  Lovers'  Walk ,  by  John 
Spark,  Perth,- deserves  attention,  showing  good  perspective"  and  first-class 
technique.  H.  W.  Bennett,  London,  shows  some  good  work,  including 
North  Choir  Aisle,  Ely  Cathedral,  for  which  he  is  awarded  second  place, 
and  Gloomy  Winter,  by  James  Patrick,  Edinburgh,  is  an  effective  snow 
scene.  H.  P.  Wane  is  represented  by  two  pictures,  and  all  the  way  from 
Cape  Town  come  two  pictures  from  Augustus  J.  Taylor,  both  seascapes, 
Wind  against  Tide  being  perhaps  the  more  effective. 

Class  E.  (Professional,  Figure  Studies  and  Portraiture)  is  a  large  and 
representative  class,  showing  much  good  work,  being  perhaps  the 
Strongest  class  in  the. Exhibition.  The  first  exhibit  to  catch  the  eye  is 
a  large  frame  containing  Fred  Marsh’s  well-known  Gas  Works  pictures 
(for  which  he  gains  a  special  bronze  medal) ;  they  are  three  entitled 
Clinkering,  Charging  Retorts,  and  Warm  Work,  and  as  examples  of  the 
possibility  which  some  writers  would  fain  make  us  believe  impossible, 
of  having  really  artistic  pictures,  and  at  the  same  time  good  technical 
photography,  they  will  be  hard  to  surpass.  The  action  of  the  figures  is 
vigorous,  perhaps  particularly  in  Charging,  and,  when  one  considers  that 
these  photographs  have  been  taken  by  flashlight  under  moet  adverse 
circumstances,  the  award  of  the  R.P.S.  medal  to  Mr.  Marsh  will  be 
thoroughly  homologated.  Oliver  Baker,  Esq.,  by  Harold  Baker  (first 
prize),  is  a  brown  carbon  print,  soft  in  tone,  of  an  artistic  head.  Two 
portraits  by  James  L.  Crichton,  Glasgow,  represent  a  girl  with  a  violin, 
and  are  beautiful  photographs  of  a  beautiful  girl,  with  no  unnecessary 
accessories.  Study  of  a  Head,  by  John  Stuart,  is  a  capitally  posed  head, 
and  betrays  the  work  of  a  man  who  knew  his  business.  Bessie  at  her 
Spinning  Wheel  is  a  well-arranged  genre  picture  of  good  tone.  Tramps 
in  Britain,  by  A.  G.  Roxburgh,  Cowdenbeath,  are  good  character 
“  sketches,”  but  they  would  be  improved  printed  in  platinotype,  they  are 
too  interesting  to  print  in  silver.  A  few  portraits  by  William  Lawrence, 
Dublin,  merit  commendation,  being  good  technical  photographs— above 
the  average — well  finished,  with  a  nice  soft  effect,  yet  perfectly  in  focus. 
Pirie  Macdonald,  Albany,  U.S.A.,  sends  five  fine  pictures,  the  Head 
Study,  a  fine  old  head  of  a  grizzled  veteran,  such  a  head  as  Rembrandt 
would  have  liked  to  paint ;  it  is  an  outstanding  portrait,  good  in  every 
respect,  and  finished  with  breadth — a  too  rare  quality  in  photography  as 
well  as  in  painting.  For  his  Lady's  Head  he  has  received  the  commended 
ticket.  Charles  Sweet,  Rothesay,  showed  two  lovely  treated  pictures  with 
the  same  title — Child's  Head,  for  one  of  which  he  receives  “  commended  ” 
(118).  John  Stuart’s  Little  Cofee  Eyes  is  a  “taking”  picture  in  an 
uncommon  frame,  and  his  Study  of  a  Head,  for  which  he  gains  second 
place,  is  a  powerful  piece  of  work.  W.  J.  Byrne,  Richmond,  shows  some 
first-class  work,  his  frame  Studies  of  Children,  in  red  chalk  carbon,  being 
particularly  effective.  C.  M.  Wane,  Edinburgh,  has  some  good  work, 
and  George  B.  Cowen  sends  “  An  Old  Book.” 

Class  F.  (Amateur,  Landscapes  or  Seascapes)  is  the  largest  class  in 
the  Exhibition,  and,  while  it  is  true  many  of  the  pictures  are  not  up  to 
exhibition  standard,  yet  the  quantity  of  really  good  work  submitted  is 
highly  creditable.  C.  S.  Baynton,  Birmingham,  in  Whitby,  has  an 
exhibit  that  is  sure  to  attract  much  attention ;  it  is  a  gum-bichromate 
print  of  a  greyish  colour  on  very  rough  paper.  To  the  left  are  a  couple 
of  fishing  boats  ;  the  rest  is  lost  in  a  dense  mist.  As  an  example  of  the 
“  fuzzy  ”  type  of  picture  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  ;  the  method 
of  work  is  suited  to  the  subject,  and  the  whole  effect  is  striking  in  the 
extreme.  It  shows  that  it  is  possible,  in  spite  of  the  many  absurd 
productions  shown  by  the  fuzzy  school,  to  really  make  a  picture  that  does 
not  offend  the  eye,  although  out  of  focus,  with  an  out-of-focus  feeling ; 
it  does  not  jar  on  one,  rather  the  reverse,  and  the  “  fuzziness  ”  is  not 
thrust  upon  one.  The  frame  is  particularly  suitable.  Market  Bay — 
Returning  Home,  by  Viscount  Maitland,  reflects  much  credit  on  the 
artist ;  it  is  an  evening  effect  taken  against  the  setting  sun,  with  strong 
cloud  effect,  and  the  light  from  the  sky  reflected  off  the  flock  of  sheep  in 
the  foreground.  The  tone  of  the  picture  may  seem  too  dark  for  some, 
but  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  subject.  W.  Smedley  Aston, 
Birmingham,  has  a  showy  exhibit,  and  takes  first  place  with  An  Autumn 
Evening,  one  of  those  low-toned  evening  effects.  ’ Twixt  Bay  and  Night, 
by  W.  Grant  Murray,  a  member  of  the  local  association,  is  sure  to 
attract  much  attention ;  it  is  a  large  panel  picture  of  a  brick-red  colour  in 
gum- bichromate.  The  colour  is  perhaps  a  little  loud,  but  the  arrangement 
of  the  lines  of  the  picture  are  excellent,  and  the  effect  is  vigorous  and 
striking.  Against  the  Stream,  by  Clifford  Young,  London,  3hows  a 
cheery,  open-air  effect,  giving  a  desire  for  the  breezes  of  the  seaside  ;  his 
Street  in  Old  Cairo  shows  good  technique,  and  Eustace  Young’s  Beneath 


the  Palm  Trees  is  an  admirable  rendering  of  the  clear  atmosphere  of  an 
Eastern  day.  House”,  as  a  rule,  are  a  difficult  subject  to  treat  artistically, 
but  Miss  Christian  H.  Cuile,  Melrose,  in  Mentone  Harbour,  has  obtained 
a  good,  clear,  sunny  effect,  without  losing  the  artistic  feeling  ;  and  tor 
her  Melrose  Abbey,  a  charming  winter  view  of  the  old  abbey,  she  haa 
obtained  the  bronze  medal.  The  old  ruin  in  An  Irish  Burial,  by  John 
A.  Courts,  Cupar  Fife,  is  singularly  in  keeping  with  the  little  band  of 
mourners.  His  A  Moorland  Cottage  is  a  charming  little  picture,  and  is 
commended.  Amongst  other  prominent  exhibitors  in  this  class  are* 
Messrs.  W.  F.  Slater,  Camberwell ;  C.  F.  Inston,  Liverpool ;  G.  J.  T. 
Walford,  London ;  W.  J.  Croall,  Edinburgh ;  Viscount  Maitland ;  W. 
Boden,  Derby;  J.  Kearney,  junr.,  Liverpool ;  Henry  Troth  (commended) 
Philadelphia  ;  and  Mrs.  Welford,  London. 

Class  G.  (Amateur.  Figure.  Stnffies  and  Genre)  is  also  a  large  class. 
W.  Smedley  Aslon  takes  first  place  with  a  powerfully  rendered  old  head, 
entitled  A  Philosopher.  In  Meditation  (commended)  a  local  exhibitor, 
W.  Grant  Murray,  makes  a  notable  exhibit.  The  picture  shows  a  most 
artistic  head,  in  gum  bichromate,  of  a  good  colour,  with  an  original 
frame,  in  splendid  keeping  with  the  picture.  Choirmaster,  by  J.  E. 
Dumond,  Rochester,  U.S.A.,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  character  studies 
in  the  Exhibition.  It  represents  an  ecclesiast  with  violin,  evidently 
conducting  his  choir  (there  is  only  the  choirmaster  shown),  using  his- 
bow  as  a  baton.  The  lighting  is  strong,  with  perhaps  a  tendency  to 
hardness,  but  the  whole  forms  a  striking  picture.  Clifford  Young’a 
Water-carriers, is  noticeable  for  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  palms  in 
the  background ;  the  figures  are  well  posed.  A  Fisher  Maiden,  by  C.  S. 
Baynton,  is  a  splendid  object  lesson,  and  the  graceful  treatment  of 
hands  a  rather  rare  accomplishment.  A  Bacchanti,  by  Viscount  Mait¬ 
land,  is  a  picture  of  outstanding  merit,  artistic  in  feeling  and  refinement, 
and  peculiarly  happy  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  Mending  Nets,  a. 
gum-bichromate  photograph  on  Michallet  paper,  by  C.  S.  Baynton,  i» 
perhaps  the  finest  genre  picture  in  the  Exhibition,  but  is  spoiled  by  the 
abrupt  ending  of  the  lines  of  the  boat.  He  is  more  successful  with  The 
Last  Load,  a  long  narrow  picture,  full  of  atmosphere,  with  which  he 
gains  second  prize.  My  Boy,  by  A.  Geekie,  Coupar  Angus,  is  also 
recommended. 

Class  H.  (Amateur  hand-camera  work,  Moving  Figures)  is  not  such  » 
large  class.  Dr.  E.  G.  Boon,  Allasio,  Italy,  takes  first  place  with  & 
charming  little  print  of  Pasturing  in  the  Olive  Yard,  in  which  the  light  and 
shade  are  charmingly  rendered.  In  The  Mistral  Threatens  (commended) 
he  shows  some  men  and  women  drawing  ashore  a  fishing  boat ;  it  is  a 
breezy  little  picture,  and  the  action  of  the  figures  is  capital ;  he  has  also 
a  good  picture  in  Italian  Bathers  and  Chums  by  W.  J.  Croall,  Edinburgh 
— a  capital  incident;  the  action  of  the  “moke”  and  the  boy  being  well 
shown.  A  Stiff  Climb  by  Eustace  Young,  Blackheath,  is  an  enlargement 
of  a  party  climbing  a  snow-clad  mountain,  the  texture  of  the  snow  is 
exceptionally  well  rendered  ;  sure  to  be  a  popular  picture.  Some  rapid 
shutter  work  by  R.  C.  Ryan,  Brighton,  merits  attention,  the  technique 
being  excellent.  R.  Burnie,  Glasgow,  has  two  excellent  studies  of  lions. 
Forty  Winks  being  the  more  noticeable  and  indicating  the  great  strength’ 
of  the  brutes,  perhaps  the  fore  shortening  is  a  little  too  pronounced ;  they 
certainly  show  a  very  great  improvement  on  prints  from  similar  negatives- 
that  he  exhibited  at  Glasgow;  second  place  is  taken  by  The  Lonely  Alcove, 
a  very  good  picture  by  J.  Kearney,  junr.,  Liverpool,  in  a  low  key  with  A  Wet 
Day ;  C.  F.  Inston,  Liverpool,  deservedly  takes  a  commended  ticket. 
The  Members’  Class  is  a  very  creditable  show  for  such  a  young  association, 
and  contains  not  a  few  creditable  pictures,  the  more  noticeable  exhibitors 
are  Mr.  W.  Grant  Murray  (first  prize),  and  the  President,  Mr.  A.  Geekie 
(second  prize).  The  section  “  for  exhibition  only  ”  has  a  wall  reserved 
for  work  sent  from  Mr.  Craig’s  Annan’s  firm ;  his  The  Church  and  the 
World  is[here  exhibited,  it  is  so  well  known  that  description  is  unnecessary, 
but  it  ha*s  attracted  very  considerable  attention,  mainly,  perhaps,  for  the 
painter-like  quality  of  the  work,  if  we  may  so  describe  it ;  W.  J.  Byrne, 
Richmond,  shows  a  frame  of  those  Studies  of  Children,  associated  with  his- 
name ;  C.  M.  Wane  exhibits  some  frames  of  his  instantaneous  work  at 
Athletic  Sports,  at  which  work  he  is  an  acknowledged  master.  There  are- 
three  genre  pictures  by  the  late  Robert  Terras,  whose  decease  robbed 
Scotland  of  one  of  her  best  genre  workers ;  J.  Watson  Craig  has  two- 
lovely  flower  studies,  and  the  local  photographers,  D.  Milne  and  Son, 
exhibit  some  good  studio  work,  Miss  Chrissy  Shaw  being,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  these.  The  lantern  slides  Classes  B.  (Champion)  and  C.  show 
some  very  good  work. 

- * - 

flruis  atth  HotcS. 


Mr.  Adolph  Langfier,  late  of  the  firm  of  Bender  &  Langfier,  Croydon, 
has  removed  to  494,  High-road,  Brondesbury,  N.W. 

The  Birmingham  Photographic  Company,  Limited,  have  removed  to  new 
premises  at  Criterion  Works,  Stechford,  near  Birmingham. 

The  Austin-Ed  wards  Monthly  Film-negative  Competition.— The  prize- 
camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Miss-  Nellie  Fordham,  4,, 
foster-lane,  E.C.,  for  her  negative,  Group  of  Apples. 
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Photographic  Club. — Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  Wednesday 
•evening,  January  26,  1898,  at  eight  o’clock,  the  Annual  Lantern  and  Musical 
Entertainment  (Ladies’  Night).  An  excellent  programme  is  being  arranged, 
and  will  include  a  selection  of  animated  photographs  by  Mr.  ft.  R.  Beard’s 
cinematograph. 

In  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Yvon  directs 
attention  to  the  fact  that  pure  alcohol  does  not  exercise  any  action  on  calcium 
carbide  ;  but  the  presence  of  even  a  trace  of  water  leads  to  the  production  of 
acetylene,  and  that  therefore  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  absolute 
alcohol  from  spirit  of  90  per  cent,  strength.  Possibly  the  calcium  carbide 
may  be  found  useful  in  abstracting  water  from  other  substances. 

The  following  are  the  relative  costs  for  equal  illumination  in  New  York 
city  (as  revised  by  Professor  D.  S.  Jacobus)  at  sixteen  candle  power  per  hour. 
For  the  incandescent  electric  light  it  is  1  cent ;  gas,  for  tl  c  ordinary  burner, 
at  125  dollar  per  thousand,  0'5  cent;  the  Welsbach,  017  cent;  acetylene, 
calcium  carbide,  at  40  dollars  per  ton,  0-5  cent.  The  price  of  calcium  c  arbide 
I  for  domestic  li^ht,  to  be  as  economical  as  kerosine  at  8  cents  per  gallon,  would 
|  have  to  be  45  dollars  per  ton,  or  cents  per  pound  of  liquid  acetylene. 

Animated  Photography  in  Public  Streets. — The  latest  development  of 
|  -the  animatograph,  or  cinematograph,  is  its  adaptation  to  the  hoardings  in  public 
streets,  secured  for  the  purpos-s  of  advertisement.  King’s-cross  was  the 
place  selected  on  Monday  night  last  for  the  illustration  of  the  new  develop¬ 
ment,  at  which  point  neither  the  crowd  nor  the  unusual  lights  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  add  to  the  danger  of  traffic,  even  in  a  fog.  The  illustrations  were 
highly  attractive,  and  certainly  occasioned  no  disorder. — Daily  Chronicle. 

A  district  fresh ,  to  English  holiday-makers,  and  reached  as  easily  as  the 
Ardennes,  will  be  opened  up  in  New  Walks  by  the  Rhine,  by  Percy  Lindley, 
whose  Wallis  in  the  Ardenn-s  and  Walks  in  Holland  did  so  much  to  popu- 
'  larise  new  Belgium  and  Dutch  touring  grounds.  Starting  from  the  Rhine 
l  mouth  at  the  Hook  of  Holland,  New  Walks  by  the  Rhine  will  cover  the 
picturesque  wooded  aDd  rocky  side  valleys  of  Rhineland,  from  the  Ahrthal, 
near  Cologne,  to  the  Neckarthal  and  the  “Blue  Alsatian  Mountains  ”  of  the 
Vosges,  and  will  include  the  districts  of  the  Taunus,  Eifel,  Odenwald, 
Hunsruck,  and  the  Palatinate.  Living  is  said  to  be  as  inexpensive  in  some 
of  these  districts  as  in  the  Ardennes.  Mr.  J.  F.  Weedon  will  supply  the 
illustrations . 

On  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company 
asked  Mr.  Justice  Romer  to  declare  that  the  registration  of  the  word 
“Kodak”  for  cycles  by  the  John  Griffiths  Cycle  Corporation,  Limited,  was 
improper,  and  that  the  register  might  be  rectified  by  expunging  the  trade 
mark.  Mr.  Moulton,  Q.C.,  stated  that  the  plaintiffs  were  known  all  over  the 
-world  as  the  makers  of  the  Kodak  portable  camera,  and  they  made  accessories 
whereby  the  cameras  could  be  attached  to  bicycles.  The  John  Griffiths  Cycle 
^Corporation  recently  formed  a  Company, called  the  Kodak  Cycle  Company,  which 
had  a  capital  at  present  of  only  100/.,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  word  Kodak  was  taken  from  the  plaintiffs.  It  was  not  registered  in 
the  same  class  as  the  plaintiffs,  but  the  Court  did  not  consider  solely  the 
question  of  class  in  which  a  previous  trade  mark  was  registered,  or  the  goods 
for  which  it  is  registered.  In  the  present  case  the  use  of  the  word  by  the 
defendants  would  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  the  bicycles  were  connected 
with  the  plaintiff  Company,  either  that  they  were  selling  them  or  that  they 
were  made  specially  by  arrangement  with  them.  For  the  defenc3,  Mr.  Walter 
j  ;statedthat  the  Registrar’s  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  word  Kodak 
was  used  for  cameras,  but  that  it  could  not  be  used  for  cycles.  The  Registrar 
:  ordered  the  application  to  be  advertised,  and,  on  no  opposition  being  offered, 
allowed  the  registration.  A  number  of  affidavits  were  filed,  among  them  being 
one  by  J.  W.  Stocks,  a  Director  of  the  Kodak  Cycle  Company,  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  E.C.  Having  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  matter,  his 
Lordship  ordered  the  motion  to  go  into  the  non-witness  list,  to  come  on  at  an 
early  date  for  argument. 

The  Rontgen  Society  —This  Society  met  on  January  11,  at  11,  Chandos- 
street,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  W.  Webster,  F.C.S.,  on  Practical  Work  with  the  X  Rays.  He 
first  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  best  apparatus  to  use,  and  pointed  out  the 
value  of  primary  batteries.  Overcharging  the  battery  did  no  harm  under 
certain  conditions.  He  described  the  dynamos  and  chemicals  that  had  better 
be  used,  and  different  methods  for  avoiding  failures.  The  batteries  which  he 
■showed  had  been  working  for  eighteen  months,  which  was  a  very  fair  test. 
The  best  coils  were  of  English  manufacture,  and  he  used  a  twenty-inch  coil, 
which  gave  a  twenty-inch  spark,  and  which,  with  a  pneumatic  attachment, 
worked  admirably.  Mr.  Webster  then  pointed  out  how  much  had  been  done 
by  Sir  William  Crookes  and  Mr.  Jackson,  and  remarked  that  Professor 
i  Rontgen  had  merely  put  the  finishing  touch  to  their  discoveries.  He  showed 
the  tube  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  1894,  and  with  which  he 
had  demonstrated  that  wood  and  other  materials  were  pervious  to  certain  rays. 
He  had  found  an  improvement  to  prevent  the  spark  from  passing  round  the 
bowl  of  the  tube,  and  thus  lessening  the  danger  of  perforation.  By  heating 
the  tube  and  starting  with  a  small  spark  he  was  able  gradually  to  produce  the 
effect  he  wished,  and  had  thereby  saved  the  lives  of  many  tubes.  The  bulb  of 
the  tube  should  not  be  very  large,  as,  the  larger  it  was,  the  more  difficult  the 
tube  was  to  condition,  and  the  greater  were  the  number  of  accidents.  An  J 
aluminium  cover  for  the  cathode  tube  was  an  advantage,  and  a  protector  of 
•sheet  iron  was  useful  for  saving  the  hands  from  the  effect  of  the  rays.  The 
effect  of  the  rays  varied  very  much  with  different  subjects.  In  the  case  of  one 
■patient,  whose  head  was  photographed,  a  patch  of  his  hair  first  turned  grey 
and  then  came  out,  and  he  was  not  grateful  to  the  rays ;  however,  the  hair 
had  grown  again  afterwards  of  the  original  colour.  In  other  cases,  however, 
the  pain  in  the  inj  ured  or  diseased  part  had  entirely  ceased  after  five  or  six 
minutes’  exposure  to  the  rays.  Anaemic  subjects  were  the  best  to  photograph, 
while  gouty  subjects  were  particularly  difficult.  To  produce  good  negatives, 
considerable  experience  in  photographic  development  was  necessary,  especially 
in  the  production  of  cloud  negatives.  The  lecturer  also  showed  the  working 
■of  the  rays,  and  the  audience  were  enabled  to  examine  their  hands  and  other 


limbs  in  a  state  of  transparency.  Afterwards  a  series  of  photographs  were 
shown  on  the  screen,  giving  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  art  had  pro¬ 
gressed  in  a  very  short  time,  the  clearness  of  the  pictures  being  much  in¬ 
creased,  while  the  time  of  exposure  has  been  greatly  diminished. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPORTS. 

Compiled  from  the  Customs  Entries. 
December,  1896. 


Adelaide  . 

£265 

Brought  forward  £4187 

Brought  forward £7532 

Algoa  Eay  ,  ... 

...  27 

Falkland  Isles 

...  14 

Penang  . 

.  Ill 

Amcy  . . 

...  31 

Flushing  . 

.  422 

Perth  . 

.  69 

Amsterdam . 

46 

Freemantle..  . 

.  316 

Port  Elisabeth 

...  272 

Auckland  . 

...  120 

Ghent  . 

.  126 

Rangoon  . 

.  87 

Bangkok  . 

...  287 

Gothenburg  . 

.  10 

Revel  . 

.  18 

Bilbao . . 

...  30 

Halifax  . . 

50 

Rosario  . 

....  8 

Bombay  . 

...1047 

Hamburg . 

.  241 

St.  Vincent . 

.  12 

Boulogne  _ 

...  207 

Hiogo  . 

.  30 

Salonica  . 

...  13 

Brisbane . 

...  144 

Hong  Eong.  .. 

.  71 

Shanghai . 

.  307 

Buenos  Ayres 

...  32 

Kurrachee  .... 

.  47 

Singapore  . 

.  511 

Calcutta  . 

...  558 

Lyttleton . 

...  49 

Stockholm  . 

.  24 

Canterbury ..... 

...  92 

Madras  ... 

..  ...  255 

Sydney  . 

. 1799 

Cape  Town ...... 

...  727 

Malta  . 

.  16 

Tokio  . 

....  13 

Christchurch  ... 

...  25 

Mauritius  .... 

.  63 

Townsville  . 

...  7 

Christiania . 

...  30 

Melbourne  .... 

. 1417 

Trinidad . 

....  56 

Colombo . . . . 

...  68 

Mossel  Bay.... 

.  12 

Wellington . 

.  176 

Delagoa  Bay  ... 

...  27 

Napier . 

.  28 

Yokohama  . 

.  271 

Durban  . 

...  190 

Oporto . 

.  26 

Zanzibar . 

.  6 

East  London  ... 

...  234 

Coago  . 

...  152 

— 

— 

— 

Total . 

£11.292 

Carried  forward 

£4167 

Carried  forward  £7532 

December, 

1897. 

Adelaide  .  ...... 

£112 

Brought  forward  £3676 

Brought  forward  £6273 

Amsterdam ...... 

...  78 

East  London  . 

.  23 

Otago  . 

.  21 

Auckland  . 

...  350 

Falkland  Isles 

...  19 

Perth  . 

.  152 

Bangkok . . 

...  243 

Flushing  . 

.  81 

Port  Elizabeth 

...  394 

Berbice  . . . . . 

...  10 

Freemantle.... 

.  272 

Rangoon . 

.  51 

Boca.. . . 

...  30 

Ghent  . .  . 

.  43 

Rio  Janeiro . 

.  15 

Bombay  . . . . 

...1146 

Haiphong  .... 

.  22 

St.  Petersburg 

...  305 

Boulogne  . 

...  297 

Halifax  . . 

Shanghai  .  ... 

.  335 

Brisbane . . 

...  167 

Hamburg . . 

.  243 

Singapore  .... 

.  33 

Buenos  Ayres ... 

...  134 

Hiogo  .  ., 

.  29 

Sydney  . 

. 1509 

Calcutta  . 

...  404 

Hong  Kong... 

......  126 

Trinidad . 

.  12 

Cape  Town . 

...  302 

Lisbon . 

.  30 

Valencia . 

.  112 

Christchurch  ... 

...  37 

Lyttleton  ... 

Wellington  .... 

.  30 

Colombo  . . 

...  24 

Madras  ....... 

.  80 

Yokohama  . 

.  626 

Delagoa  Bay  ... 

...  15 

Mauritius  .... 

.  28 

Zanzibar . 

...  12 

Dunedin  ......... 

...  65 

Melbourne  .... 

. 1390 

Durban  ......... 

...  257 

Natal  ......... 

.  86 

Total  . 

..  £9880 

Carried  forward  £3676 

Carried  forward  £6273 

- 4 - 

liatrnt  31c  tos 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  January  1  and 

January  8,  1898 :  — 

Cameras. — No  11.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  A.  J.  E 
Hill, 

Cinematographs. — No.  72.  “An  Improvement  in  Cinematographic  Appa¬ 
ratus,”  B.  Acres. 

Printing  Presses. — No.  95.  “An  Improvement  in  Photographic  ar.d  Typo¬ 
graphical  Printing-frame  Presses  and  Machines.”  C.  D.  Harrison. 

Camera  Rest.— No.  262.  “An  Improved  Stand  or  Support  for  Viewing 
Processions  and  the  like,  applicable  also  for  use  as  a  Walking  Stick, 
Umbrella  Stool,  Hook  Crutch,  Doer-fastener,  Pick  Rest  for  Camera 
Bicycle,  and  the  like.”  Complete  specification.  A.  Rcst, 

Frame  Strut,— No.  303,  “Strut  (or  support!  for  Fhotographic  Frames  or 
other  purposes.”  C.  Walls  and  H.  Boynett. 

Cameras. — No.  345.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.  J.  B. 
Lane  and  C.  H.  Watson 

Wrappers. — No.  415.  “An  Improved  Wrapper,  particularly  adapted  for  the 
Transmission  of  Photographs  and  the  like  through  the  Post.”  L. 
Canes: 

Animated  Photography. — No.  441.  “Improvements  in  Animated  Photo¬ 
graph  Machines.”  H.  H.  Moon. 

Animated  Photography. — No.  442.  “Improvements  relating  to  Animated 
Photograph  Machines.”  W.  J,  H.  JONES. 

Photo  Frames. — No.  454.  “Decorative  Pallet  Frames  for  Photos,  Alma¬ 
nacs,  Firescreens,  and  the  like.”  T.  George  and  F.  Raupace, 

Enlarging  Cameras. — No.  499.  “  Improvements  in  Negative-enlarging 

Cameras  and  Cameras  for  Printing  from  Negatives  or  Transparencies.” 
Communicated  by  H.  Stender  and  H.  P.  Ware.  W7.  P.  Thompson. 

Mount. — No.  539.  “A  New  or  Improved  Duplex  Photo  Mount.”  M. 
Pearlmann. 
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Jtteettngg  of  JfeoctettesL 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


January. 


24.. 

24.. 

24.. 

24., 

24., 

25., 

25., 
25. 

26., 
26., 

26., 

26., 

26., 

26., 

26., 

26., 

27., 

27., 

27., 

27., 

27., 

27., 

27., 

28., 
28.. 


Name  of  Society. 


Bradford  Photo.  Society 
Camera  Club . 


Richmond . 

Stafford  Photo.  Society. 
Wakefield  . 


Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

Brixton  and  Olapham  . 

Hackney . 

Camera  Club . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

Kingston-on-Thames . 

Leytonstone  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Shropshire . . . 

Southport  . 

Camera  Club . . 


Ireland 


Liverpool  Amateur . 

London  and  Provincial . 
Manchester  Amateur  .... 

Oldham  . 


Woolwich  Photo.  Society  , 

West  London  . 

Wolverhampton  . 


Subject. 


{Negative  -  making.  Chapman  Jones, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

Mirage.  Major  P.  A.  MacMahou,  R.A., 
F.R  S. 

j  The  Capabilities  of  Pyro-soda  Develop- 
\  ment.  B.  E.  Edwards. 

Prize  Slides. 

Exhibition  of  Members’  Slides. 

/  Through  Burns’  Land  and  Galloway. 
\  W.  Meikle. 

Portraiture.  Harold  Baker. 

Light  and  Colour.  E.  J.  Wall. 

Club  House  Dinner. 

Denmark  or  Brittany.  H.  Sturmey. 

/  Platinotype  Printing  on  Fabrics  and  on 
\  Paper. 

Social  Evening  with  the  President. 

{A  Simple  Photo- micrographic  Apparatus. 

E.  E.  Hill. 

Annual  Lantern  and  Musical  Enter¬ 
tainment  :  Ladies’  Night. 

Prize  Slides. 

Enlarging  with  “  Koresco.”  J.  R  Cave. 

{Bird  and  Lizard  Life  in  Australia.  W. 

Saville-Kent,  F.L  S.,  F.Z.S. 

Stray  Wanderings  with  the  Camera. 
James  Simpson. — A  Tour  through  the 
Co.  Kerry  R.  M.  Inglis. 

/  The  Invasion  of  Mona,  or  the  Campaign 

I  of  Easter,  1897.  E.  Rimbault  Dibdin. 
Open  Night. 

Lantern-slide  Testing  Night. 

f  From  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Tyrolese 
I  Alps.  G-.  Hidderley. 

Exposure  and  Development.  C.  Churchill. 
Photo-microscopy.  F.  L.  J.  Barrow. 
Lantern  Evening :  Prize  Slides. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

January  18, — Photo- mechanical  Meeting, — Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  in 
the  chair. 

Restoration  of  Faded  Prints. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  said  he  was  engaged  upon  a  series  of  experiments 
in  connexion  with  the  restoration  of  faded  silver  prints,  and  asked  to  be 
furnished  with  any  valueless  prints  in  that  condition  in  order  that  he  might 
pursue  his  investigations.  He  passed  round  for  examination  some  photo¬ 
graphs  which  had  been  cut  in  two  and  remounted,  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
restoration,  one  half  remaining  in  the  yellowed  and  faded  state,  while  the 
other  half  had  been  bleached  by  immersion  for  some  time  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride,  and  then  redeveloped  or  darkened  by  treatment  with 
hydroquinone  or  some  other  agent. 

The  Gum- bichromate  Printing  Process. 

Mr.  Lambert  referred  to  the  recent  revival  of  gum-bichromate  printing,  and 
showed  some  examples  upon  rough  and  smooth-faced  paper,  with  a  view  to 
controverting  the  assertions  which  had  been  made  to  the  effect  that  by  that 
process  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  other  than  a  smudgy  result.  He  said  it 
had  been  held  that  only  a  very  soft  negative  was  suitable  for  gum-bichromate 
printing,  but  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  bichromated 
film  to  suit  the  negative,  and  to  render  it  possible  to  produce  good  prints  even 
from  a  very  hard  negative. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  idea  that  this  process  could  only  yield  smudgy 
prints  was  absolutely  without  foundation ;  the  specimens  shown  by  Mr. 
Lambert  appeared  to  possess  a  complete  scale  of  gradations,  though  within 
narrow  limits.  In  1878,  when  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  upon  the  bichromate  processes,  Mr.  Foxlee  lent  some  examples  of  gum 
bichromate,  in  which  the  half-tones  were  perfect. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  M.  Demachy, 
expressing  his  willingness  to  read  a  paper  to  the  Society  upon  this  subject  at 
an  early  date,  and  adding  that  the  foremost  Parisian  artists  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  process,  although  they  had  never  troubled  themselves  about 
other  photographic  methods,  a  fact  which  M.  Demachy  considered  showed 
that  painters  were  not  opposed  to  photography  qua  photography,  but  only  to 
the  average  photograph. 

Colour  Photography. 

Mr.  W.  Gamble  exhibited  a  dark  slide,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  first 
made  commercially  in  this  country  for  obtaining  colour  photographs  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lippmann’s  process.  It  consisted,  in  effect,  of  an  ordinary  quarter- 
plate  book-form  double  back,  one  half  of  which  formed  a  tank  for  containing 
mercury,  which  was  stored  in  a  bottle  of  iron  or  steel  held  in  clips  outside  the 
slide,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  an  indiarubber  tube  to  the  tank,  and 
into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  sensitive  plate.  The  details  of  the 
apparatus  were  fully  described,  and  it  was  passed  round  for  examination. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  remarked  that  he  had  not  seen  a  photograph  by 
this  process  in  which  anything  like  the  area  of  a  quarter-plate  was  effectively 
utilised,  the  edges,  even  in  examples  only  half  quarter-plate  size,  being  always 
very  imperfect ;  the  colouring,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  only  true  in  the  area  of 
the  plate  immediately  opposite  the  opening  of  the  lens,  w’here  the  rays  fell 
practically  at  right  angles  to  the  sensitive  plate. 

Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  said  that,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  emulsion 
used,  the  detail  was  so  fine  that  the  degree  of  enlargement  was  much  less 


restricted  than  with  an  ordinary  plate  of  coarser  grain.  He  had  found  it 
necessary  to  purity  the  mercury  after  each  exposure,  as  markings  were  caused 4 
on  the  plate  if  the  same  mercurv  was  used  repeatedly. 

The  Chairman  thought  Dr.  Neuhauss  had  suggested  that  both  the  mer  ury 
and  the  tank  should  be  cleaned  after  use. 

Mr.  Gamble  next  referred  to  Dr.  Joly’s  process,  and  showed  in  the  lantern 
the  “taking  screen,”  of  alternate  lines  of  orange,  yellowish  green,  and  blue  ;.] 
the  “viewing  screen,”  of  red,  green,  and  violet  lines  ;  a  stand  for  viewing  the 
positives  on  a  table  ;  a  specially  constructed  album  for  containing  the  positives 
or  ordinary  lantern  slides  ;  and  a  number  of  slides  were  projected,  lie  stated 
that  Dr.  Joly  had  taken  out  patents  for  extending  the  principle  to  colour 
printing,  either  by  layiDg  down  a  monochrome  print  on  white  paper  and  print¬ 
ing  transparent  coloured  lines  over  it,  or  by  having  the  paper  printed  with 
coloured  lines  and  printing  the  monochrome  upon  it.  Proceeding  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of 

The  Three-colour  Process. 

Mr.  Gamble  thought  that,  although  very  little  advance  hail  been  made  in  the- 
method,  very  great  progress  had  been  attained  so  far  as  results  were  concerned. 
The  making  of  the  three  negatives  on  three  differently  sensitised  plates  seemefl 
to  him  to  be  illogical  and  wrong,  though  this  was  the  method  suggested  by  all 
authorities  except  Mr.  Ives.  The  scientific  plan,  obviously,  was  to  to  have  a 
plate  sensitive  to  the  whole  range  of  the  spectrum,  and  to  cut  out  by  means  of' 
colour-filters  the  portions  to  be  respectively  impressed  on  the  three  negatives. 
With  regard  to  the  mled  screen  for  making  the  colour-block  negatives,  the 
matter  of  angle  was  very  important  ;  any  crossing  at  an  angle  less  than  ■ 
45°  produced  objectionable  patterns,  and  the  best  patterns  were  within  a  range 
of  10°  from  30°  or  60°,  rtckoning  within.  On  examination  of  several  colour- 
prints,  he  found  the  following  crossings  adopted  by  four  leading  firms,. 
English,  Continental,  and  American :  —  (A.)  blue,  65°  ;  red,  115  ; 
yellow,  horizontal;  (B.)  blue,  65°;  red,  130°;  yellow,  10°;  (C.)  blue,  65  ; 
red,  130°;  yellow,  10°;  (D. )  blue,  75°;  red,  110°;  yellow,  horizontal.  He- 
recommended  workers  not  to  be  in  too  much  haste  to  order  large  and  expen¬ 
sive  screens  and  odd  rulings,  for  finality  in  the  matter  of  screens  nad  certainly 
not  yet  been  reached  ;  it  was,  moreover,  doubtful  whether  the  cross-line 
screen  was  really  suitable  for  three-colour  rendering,  for  it  was  known  to  cut 
off  a  considerable  range  of  gradation  compared  with  the  original.  The 
ideal  screen,  in  Mr.  Gamble's  opinion,  w^as  the  chess-board  pattern,  several 
varieties  of  which  had  lately  been  patented  by  Mr.  Max  Levy,  who  claimed 
that  with  such  a  screen  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  negative  on  a  dry  plate, 
possessing  approximately  the  same  printing  qualities  as  the  best  wet-collodion 
negative  now  produced  with  the  cross-line  screen,  and  more  of  the  delicate 
gradations  of  light  and  shade  of  the  original. 

The  several  points  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Gamble  were  conversationally  dis¬ 
cussed  as  he  raised  them,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  meeting,  some 
positives  by  Dr.  Joly’s  process  were  exhibited  in  a  table  instrument  under  the- 
illumination  of  an  electric  arc  lamp. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
January  13, — Mr.  G.  W.  Atkins  in  the  chair. 

Lunar  Photography. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Parfitt  passed  round  some  photographs  of  the  moon,  and' 
showed  a  piece  of  apparatus  he  used  for  making  his  exposures  in  this  work. 
It  was  fitted  with  a  small  eyepiece  with  which  to  focus  the  image  sharply  upon 
tha  screen,  and  carried  in  a  sliding  arrangement  the  ground  glass  and  the 
sensitive  plate,  which  latter  was  a  third  of  a  quarter-plate  in  size.  Having 
focussed  the  image,  the  telescope  is  capped  and  the  slide  drawn,  bringing  into 
register  one  end  of  the  plate  ;  the  exposure  is  then  made,  after  which  a  second 
photograph  can  be  made  upon  the  other  pait  of  the  plate,  each  plate  forming 
two  distinct  negatives.  Some  of  these  photographs  were  shown  in  the  lantern, 
an  excellent  enlargement  from  one  of  them  being  much  admired. 

Permanence  of  Gelatino-chloride  Papers. 

Mr.  Barker  said  it  was  generally  believed  that  gelatino-chloride  prints 
were  not  permanent  and  liable  to  fade,  but  to  show  that  this  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  case,  he  had  brought  up  a  number  of  early  examples  of  this  pro¬ 
cess,  which  certainly  were  not  to  be  included  under  that  verdict.  These  were 
made  with  the  original  formula,  and  dated  back  to  1885,  one  very  early  specimen 
having  been  made  in  1880.  He  also  showed  samples  of  three  commercial  papers, 
each  of  which  had  apparently  different  keeping  qualities.  One  was  from  the  first 
batch  made  by  the  Ilford  Company,  which  was  useful  still,  but  the  others 
were  not  nearly  so  good. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  said  that  some  prints  he 
had  made  on  matt  chloride  paper,  and  toned  with  platinum,  were  much  colder 
in  colour  now  than  when  first  made,  although  they  had  not  faded,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  at  all,  being  as  brilliant  as  ever  they  were. 

Mr-  E.  H.  Bayston  asked  whether  Mr.  Barker  had  noticed  that  paper  from 
the  first  batch  made  by  the  Ilford  Company  reversed  in  the  deep  shadows,  that 
is,  instead  of  bronzing  over,  they  grew  lighter  again.  He  drew  attention  to 
the  matter  at  the  time,  but  never  saw  the  peculiarity  again. 

Mr.  Barker  had  not  absolutely  met  with  such  an  occurrence,  although  he 
had  heard  of  it.  As  regards  the  keeping  qualities  of  this  paper,  they  were  at 
their  worst  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  when  kept  under  a  weight  were  much 
improved,  and  the  best  way  was  to  keep  the  two  faces  together  and  under 
heavy  pressure.  j 

Mr.  Mackie  passed  round  a  print  on  paper  taken  from  a  packet  of  fifty 
cabinet  pieces,  and  that  only  six  months  old,  which  it  could  be  seen  bad  gone 
badly  enough. 

Mr.  Kellow  exhibited  a  negative,  which  was  an  instance  of  the  light  pene¬ 
trating  the  celluloid  shutter  of  a  changing  box  in  which  the  plate  was  stored. 
An  image  of  the  tripod  screw,  which  rested  upon  the  shutter,  was  plainly  im- 
-  pressed  upon  the  plate.  _  1  , 

Mr.  Thomas  inquired  whether  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  and  sulpno- 
cyanide  of  ammonium  were  included  in  the  list  of  restricted  poisons  ?  The 
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matter  was  one  of  considerable  interest  to  dealers  in  photographic  materials, 
and  there  seemed  to  exist  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  matter. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  catalogue  of  restricted  poisons  included  all  the 
metallic  cyanides,  and  a  discussion  ensued  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  sale  of 
these  chemicals. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read|a  paper,  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  of 
Wakefield,  on  the  subject  of 

Paper  Negatives  [see  page  41]. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  considered  that  this  form  of  sensitive  material  would  be  far 
superior  to  celluloid  films  for  travellers,  as  many  oould  emphasise  from  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  latter  support.  He  did  not  anticipate  any  ill 
effect  from  the  fact  that  paper  would  more  readily  absorb  moisture,  as  he  took 
it  that  it  was  not  the  moisture  which  exercised  the  disturbing  influence,  but 
the  celluloid  itself. 

Mr.  Barker  mentioned  that  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes  used  to  duplicate  his 
negatives  by  reproducing  them  upon  paper.  He  believed  his  procedure  was 
to  take  a  positive,  and  from  that  print  off  in  albumen  paper  the  required 
number  of  negatives,  which,  untoned,  were  sold  and  used  as  were  ordinary 
negatives.  The  method  should  be  one  to  recommend  itself  to  professionals 
when  large  numbers  of  prints  were  required. 

It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  adopted  a  similar  method  of 
making  enlarged  negatives  on  albumenised  paper. 

Mr.  E.  Banks,  in  reply  to  an  observation  as  to  the  grain  of  the  resulting 
paper  negatives,  said  that  Wellington  &  Ward  recommended  a  momentary 
exposure  of  the  back  of  the  paper  to  light  as  a  means  of  obviating  any  such 
appearance. 

Some  discussion  took  place  upon  the  best  means  of  supporting  negative 
paper  in  the  ordinary  dark  slide,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson  for  his  communication. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

January  12, — Open  Night, — Mr.  Frank  Haes  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Williams  called  attention  to  a  formula  for  the  collodio-albumen 
process,  in  which  one  of  the  items  was  given  as  a  “small  cake  of  iodine,”  and 
inquired  what  constituted  a  small  cake. 

No  definition  was  forthcoming,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  was 
to  throw  doubt  on  the  practicability  of  the  instructions. 

Mr.  E.  Crofton,  wishing  to  try  the  hydroxylamine  developer,  which  he 
had  seen  stated  to  be  without  staining  properties  in  the  slightest  degree,  had 
procured  some,  but  found  no  instructions  for  its  use.  He  could  not  succeed 
in  making  more  than  a  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  solution  of  the  stuff,  and 
although  he  had  not  done  anything  in  a  developing  way  so  far,  he  found  that 
a  few  crystals  left  out  in  the  open  had  not  apparently  altered  at  all. 

A  discussion  took  place  npon  the  possibility  of  purchasing  right  out  any'of 
the  different  plate-makers’  machines  ;  and  it  was  generally  questioned  whether 
this  could  be  done,  but  that  some  royalty  would  be  demanded  such  as  in  the 
case  of  a  small  maker,  to  make  it  a  hard  job  for  him  to  succeed. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

January  13, — The  President  (Mr.  J.  Wood)  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Casson  proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  on  the  subject  of 
Enlarging  by  Means  of  Incandescent  Gaslight. 

He  first  of  all  described  his  method  of  working  and  his  apparatus,  which  he 
had  kindly  brought  to  the  rooms.  He  said  that  the  developer  he  liked  best 
was  amidol,  made  according  to  the  following  formula  : — 

Amidol  .  50  grains, 

Sodium  sulphite  .  650  ,, 

Water . .  20  ounces, 

with  a  few  drops  of  potass,  bromide  solution,  ten  per  cent.,  added  before 

development.  After  development,  the  prints  should  be  fixed  in  two  separate 
fixing  baths,  especially  if  they  are  to  be  toned  afterwards.  Two  enlargements 
were  then  made  on  Eastman’s  royal  bromide  paper,  a  new  toned  paper  with  a 
rough  surface,  well  suited  to  some  subjects.  In  front  of  the  paper,  and  in 
contact  with  it,  Mr.  Casson  fastened  a  piece  of  “bolting”  silk,  which  the 
Eastman  Company  had  provided,  and  which  gave  to  the  picture  an  etched 
appearance.  The  Eastman  Company  kindly  lent  a  number  of  bromide  prints 
and  enlargements  on  the  different  kinds  of  paper  and  of  various  tones,  which 
were  much  admired  by  the  audience. 

After  Mr.  Casson  had  developed  the  enlargements  he  had  made,  Mr.  II. 
Wade,  who  was  announced  to  demonstrate  on 

How  to  Obtain  Warm  Tones  on  Bromide  Prints, 
proceeded  to  tone  them,  first  of  all  describing  the  two  processes  which  he 
intended  to  use.  The  first  oue  was  that  in  which  uranium  nitrate  was  the 
toning  agent,  and  he  said  that  most  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  this  process 
were  due  either  to  the  neglect  of  precaution  in  the  preparation  of  the  original 
print,  or  to  the  use  of  too  strong  a  toning  bath.  It  was  essential  that  all 
traces  of  hypo  should  be  eliminated,  and  the  print  well  washed  before  toning. 
The  bath  he  used  was  made  according  to  the  formula  of  Mr.  Welborne  Piper, 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

Stock  Solutions. 


A. 

Uranium  nitrate . . ... .  1  part. 

Acetic  acid  . .  1  ,, 

Water  .  60  parts. 

B. 

Potass,  ferridcyanide  . 1  part. 

Water  .  60  parts. 

C. 

Ammon,  sulphocyanide .  .  1  part. 

Water  . 20  parts. 


Mr.  Wade  said  that  it  was  advisable  to  use  a  weak  bath,  as  purer  tones  were 
obtained.  The  following  is  the  strength  he  recommended  : — 


Take  of  A,  B,  C,  of  each  .  1  part. 

Water  .  48  parts. 


The  other  process  was  that  published  by  the  Eastman  Company  for  use  with 
their  new  royal  bromide  paper.  The  print  may  be  developed  with  any 
developer,  but  carried  a  little  farther  than  usual,  as  the  bath  reduces  the 
image  somewhat.  The  formula  is  : — 


Hypo  .  10  ounces. 

Alum  .  1  ounce. 

Water . 80  ounces. 


A  metal  dish  is  the  best  to  use  for  the  purpose,  as  the  solution  has  to  be  used 
at  a  temperature  of  about  120  degrees,  as  this  is  the  temperature  required  to 
produce  toning.  When  the  colour  required  is  obtained,  the  print  is  well 
washed,  and  by  this  treatment  is  said  to  be  absolutely  permanent.  Mr.  Wade 
then  toned  several  prints  by  each  of  these  processes,  and  showed  what  a 
variety  of  tints  could  be  obtained. 

The  meeting  then  came  to  a  close,  all  those  present  having  heard  and  seen 
two  very  instructive  and  interesting  demonstrations. 


Camera  Club. — The  Camera  Club,  at  its  usual  Thursday  evening  meeting 
last  week  had  two  subjects  before  it,  both  of  which  were  of  some  interest. 
First  came  a  paper  by  Mr.  Player,  read  in  his  absence  by  the  Hon.  Secretary 
(Mr.  Godfrey).  This  consisted  of  some  further  observations  of  the  method 
published  some  time  ago  of  copying  prints  and  drawings  without  the  help  of  a 
camera,  by  what  is  known  as  the  absorption  process.  As  brought  before 
public  notice  in  the  first  instance,  this  process  was  merely  interesting  as  a 
scientific  curiosity,  and  the  results  shown  were  certainly  far  inferior  to  the 
general  run  of  camera  work.  Now,  however,  Mr.  Player  has  been  experi¬ 
menting,  and  has  made  great  improvements  in  the  method  of  working,  and 
the  specimens  shown,  many  of  which  are  still  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  Club- 
room,  are  certainly  worth  attentive  study.  In  some  instances  they  are  really 
excellent,  and  prove  what  accurate  copies  can  be  obtained  of  pen-and-ink . 
drawings,  peocil  sketches,  &c.,  without  the  help  of  camera  or  lens.  Mr. 
Player’s  modus  operand*  is  as  follows  :  The  drawing  or  engraving  to  be  copied 
is  placed  face  upwards  on  a  sheet  of  plate  glass,  the  glass  merely  acting  as  a 
support,  which  will  ensure  close  and  even  contact.  Then,  in  red  or  yellow 
light,  a  piece  of  smooth  bromide  paper  is  laid  face  down  on  the  drawing,; 
above  that  are  placed  two  sheets  of  plate  glass,  and  on  the  top  of  the  upper 
sheet  a  piece  of  green  pot-metal  glass.  With  a  triple  gas  light,  such  as  is  used 
for  billiard  tables,  fifteen  inches  above  the  ground  glass  the  necessary  ex¬ 
posure  is  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  engraving 
and  the  sensitised  side  of  the  bromide  paper  are  in  contact,  and  that  the 
latter  is  uppermost.  After  exposure,  the  bromide  paper  is  developed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  presents  a  negative  image,  which  in  turn  will  yield  a 
positive  by  any  process  desired.  The  green  glass  plays  an  important  but  little 
understood  part  in  the  work,  and  gives  far  better  results  than  glass  of  any 
other  colour.  It  can  be  replaced  by  green  gelatine,  such  as  is  used  in  orna¬ 
menting  Christmas  crackers.  Gaslight  seems  to  be  the  only  form  of  illumi¬ 
nation  which  Mr.  Player  has  yet  employed,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  modifications  might  be  necessary  if  the  electric  arc  were  used.  A 
short  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  and  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson, 
in  summing  up,  which  as  Chairman  was  his  particular  province,  related  an 
interesting  experience  which  he  had  had  a  few  years  ago,  which  seemed  to  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  Taking  a  negative  which  showed  extreme 
contrast  of  black  and  white,  he  placed  it  in  a  printing  frame  above  a  piece  of 
ordinary  writing  paper,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  latter, 
after  exposure  to  sunlight,  would  afford  any  evidence  of  phosphorescence.  [It 
will  be  remembered  that,  many  years  ago,  Becquerel  devised  a  machine  which 
he  called  a  pbosphoroscope,  which  was  intended  to  show  that  most  substances 
will  retain  light  for  a  certain  time  after  insolation.  An  engraving  of  this  con¬ 
trivance  will  be  found  in  Ganot’s  Pliysics.\  After  a  somewhat  long  exposure 
Dr.  Johnson  took  the  plain  paper  into  his  dark  room,  and  found  upon  it  a 
distinct  positive  image,  which  persisted  for  some  time,  showing  that  the  paper 
had  absorbed  the  light,  and  was  capable  of  giving  it  out  again.  If  we  re¬ 
member  rightly,  much  the  same  effect  has  olten  been  obtained  by  placing  a 
door  key  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  sun,  and  quickly  removing  it  to  a  dark 
room,  when  a  spectral  key  is  seen  on  the  paper  for  some  time  afterwards. 
After  a  somewhat  desultory  discussion,  the  subject  was  dismissed,  and  Dr. 
Charters  White  was  called  upon  by  the  Chairman  to  give  his  promised 
paper  on 

Micro-crystallographt. 

The  lecturer  said  that  nothing  seems  to  he  known  on  this  subject,  and, 
although  he  had  searched  through  the  usual  channels,  he  could  find  but  little 
about  it.  Ordinary  crystallography  had,  of  course,  quite  a  literature  of  its  own, 
but  the  method  whieh  lie  was  about  to  describe,  by  which  the  interesting  pro¬ 
cess  of  minute  crystallisation  could  be  watched  under  the  microscope,  clothed 
in  the  most  gorgeous  raiment,  by  the  aid  of  polarised  light,  seemed  not  to  have  - 
attracted  the  attention  of  English  writers.  He  would  not  go  into  theoretical 
matters,  but  would  simply  describe  the  method  which  he  adopted  to  get  the 
remarkable  effects  which  would  presently  be  seen  upon  the  lantern  screen.  He 
took  a  drop  of  a  more  or  less  saturated  solution  of  a  certain  salt,  and  placed  it 
on  a  slip  of  microscopic  glass.  According  to  the  pitch  of  saturation,  to  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  the  amount  of  moisture  it  contained,  as 
well  as  upon  other  conditions,  is  the  appearance  of  the  result  obtained.  His 
first  experiments  were  made  with  hippuric  acid  in  methylated  alcohol,  and  he 
found  that  by  alternately  heating  and  cooling  the  glass  upon  which  the  solu¬ 
tion  rested,  striae  were  formed.  At  first  one  observes  only  a  few  spots  appear¬ 
ing  under  the  microscope,  and  these  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  can  be 
modified  in  innumerable  ways  by  blowing  or  breathing  upon  the  glass.  The 
atmospheric  conditions  seemed  also  to  affect  the  ultimate  form  in  which  the 
crystals  grouped  themselves,  and  variations  could  also  be  induced  by  causing, 
the  salts  to  crystallise  in  coal  gas,  ammonia,  and  vapour  of  burning  sulphur 
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&c.  Hippuric  acid,  however,  gave,  whatever  the  treatment,  crystals  in  which 
the  circular  form  was  predominant.  Next  he  would  direct  attention  to  the 
beautiful  crystals  formed  by  a  saturated  solution  of  hydroquinone  in  acetone, 
which  were  characterised  by  tine  tones  and  exquisite  foliations.  Peculiar 
modifications  could  be  obtained  by  first  covering  the  glass  upon  which  the 
-crystals  were  ultimately  formed  with  a  layer  of  gum  arabic  dried.  Potassic 
•bichromate  also  gave  good  effects  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gum  and  dried 
slowly,  so  that  the  crystallisation  process  was  protracted.  With  this  preface 
the  lights  were  turned  down,  and  a  variety  of  slides  were  shown  upon  the 
screen,  the  first  being  a  silver  tree,  formed  by  putting  the  snipped-off  point  of 
a  pin  irf  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate  solution.  A  very  curious  effect  was  produced 
by  drawing  a  small  toothcomb  across  and  across  a  slide  upon  which  hippuric 
acid  was  crystallising,  the  surface  being  cut  up  into  squares,  and  each  square 
containing  a  foliated  pattern.  Some  of  the  slides  shown  elicited  much  ap¬ 
plause,  not  only  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  crystallisation,  but  also  because 
of  their  merits  as  photo-micrographs.  Dr.  Charters  White  concluded  his  re¬ 
marks  with  a  practical  demonstration,  preparing  slides  and  placing  them  in 
microscopes  under  polarised  light,  so  that  the  audience,  in  twos  and  threes, 
could  see  the  crystals  glowing  with  the  most  beautiful  colours.  The  lecturer 
confined  himself  to  the  production  of  beautiful  designs  by  this  method,  and 
ventured  to  think  that  it  would  be  found  valuable  to  the  decorative  artist  and 
the  designer.  He  made  no  allusion  to  the  possible  application  of  this  system 
•of  observing  the  formation  of  minute  crystals  to  analytical  purposes.  We 
believe  that  much  attention  is  being  now  directed  in  Germany  to  this  phase  of 
the  subject.  But  the  lecturer  has  certainly  done  a  goo  l  service  in  showing 
photographers  what  beautiful  effects  are  possible  with  very  simple  apparatus 
to  the  possesser  of  a  microscope. 

- + - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

January  21,  22  .  Blairgowrie  International.  Hon.  Secretaries,  T.  C. 

Gorrie,  Rattray,  and  J.  B.  Maclachlan,  Blairgowrie. 

,,  29-Feb.  26 .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Secretary,  J.  S. 

McCulloch,  W.S.,  2  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
January-February...  Photographic  Society  of  India.  Exhibition  Secretary, 


57,  Park-street,  Calcutta. 

March  5-12 .  South  London  Photographic  Society.  A.  E.  Allen,  Hon. 

Secretary,  27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

April  22-30 .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C. 

j,  27-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bayley,  12,  Hanover- square,  W. 


There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 


©otrrsptmtrtitce. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ON  WOOD. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  rather  surprised  at  your  reply  to  “  H.  J.”  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Journal,  as  the  process  about  which  he  is  asking  for 
information  is  looked  upon  here  as  almost  the  only  practicable  one,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  and  the  quickest,  as  it  is  quite  possible  to 
copy  a  drawing  or  photograph  and  transfer  to  wood  inside  of  twenty 
minutes. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows  :  Procure  some  glue  of  good  quality,  and 
soak  for  a  day  or  two,  then  pour  off  the  water  and  melt  in  a  water  bath  ; 
dilute  the  glue  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  boil  for  a  half  hour  or 
so ;  now  add  glycerine  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  every  two  or 
three  ounces  of  solution,  this  will  prevent  it  setting  hard  ;  stir  well,  and 
add  a  drachm  or  two  of  ammonia,  and  put  by  to  cool ;  also  prepare  a 
strong  solution  of  gum  arabic. 

The  oollodion  positive  must  be  made  on  well-cleaned  glass  without 
any  substratum. 

Now,  to  transfer  the  film  from  the  glass  to  the  wood  block,  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  block  a  little  vegetable  black  (which  must  be  very  soft 
and  free  from  grit),  now  sprinkle  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  mix  well 
together,  and  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  with  the  fingers  (brushes  or 
pads  are  no  use),  and  allow  to  dry.  Now  take  a  little  of  the  glue,  which 
must  be  quite  cold,  and  about  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  jelly,  and  rub 
well  into  the  block,  also  with  the  fingers  ;  smooth  off  and  allow  to  dry, 
when  it  should  possess  a  slightly  shiny  surface ;  if  it  is  dull,  it  should 
have  another  coating  of  glue. 

Now  take  a  piece  of  paper,  which  should  be  about  the  same  strength 
that  is  used  to  print  the  Journal  upon,  and  coat  it  evenly  with  a  mixture 
of  glue  and  vegetable  black.  Rub  well  into  the  paper,  then  follow  with 


a  thin  coat  of  the  gum  solution,  and  squeegce  in  close  contact  with  the 
previously  dried  collodion  film  with  a  roller  squeegee,  and  in  a  fpw 
seconds  the  film  can  be  stripped  off  the  gln.«s,  the  black  coating  of  the 
paper  making  the  photograph  easilv  visible.  Cut  away  all  surplus  paper  ot 
film  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and,  if  the  block  is  quitj  dry,  place  the 
transfer  in  a  dish  of  clean  water  for  a  few  seconds  only.  Meanwhile, 
with  a  flat  camel’s-hair  brush,  slightly  wet  the  coated  surface  of  the 
block,  place  the  transfer,  fac9  down,  in  position,  another  piece  of  paper 
on  top,  and  squeegee  vigorously.  Now  clean  the  surface  of  the  block 
with  a  soft  sponge  and  water,  and  hold  face  down  over  a  gas  stove  until 
the  moist  surface  of  the  paper  is  warmed  through  but  not  dried.  Now 
turn  up  one  corner  of  the  paper  with  a  penknife,  and  it  can  be  easily 
pulled  away,  leaving  the  film  on  the  black.  Now  thoroughly  clean  away 
all  traces  of  the  gum  and  black  with  the  sponge  and  clean  water,  and 
stand  on  edge  to  dry. 

You  will  now  get  a  photograph  on  the  wood  that  will  not  chip  or  pr*  1 
under  the  graver,  and  when  the  work  is  outlined,  if  the  engraver  thinks 
fit,  the  film  can  be  rubbed  off  with  an  ink-eraser,  leaving  the  work  vitible 
as  white  lines  on  a  black  ground,  which  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  printing 
value  of  the  block  than  any  white-ground  process. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.. 

Birmingham ,  January  17,  189S.  E.  A.  B. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  “  H.  J.’s”  inquiry  re  photographing  on 
wood,  it  is  quite  practical  to  use  a  collodion  film,  which  must  be  v-ry 
thin  ;  also  what  is  known  as  rotten  or  powdery  collodion  is  most  suitable. 
A  positive  picture  is  required,  with  transparent  half-tones,  Ac.  In  prac¬ 
tice  I  have  found,  by  diluting  Mawson’s  negative  collodion  to  nearly  ha  f, 
and  then  iodising  as  usual,  give  a  fairly  good  result.  A  full  exposure 
is  required,  with  quick  development  (an  addition  of  half  a  drop  per  ounce 
developer  of  nitric  acid  in  the  developer  gives  a  white  image).  Fix  with 
cyanide,  and  soak  for  a  few  minutes  in  citric  acid  to  loosen  film,  la 
my  hands  citric  acid  gives  a  whiter  image  than  hydrofluoric  acid. 

To  prepare  the  wood,  mix  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine  in  water,  coat 
the  block  with  this,  and  rub  well  in  till  all  the  excess  is  wiped  off.  Then 
coat  with  black,  and  finally  another  coating  of  gelatine,  which,  being 
very  thin,  does  not  interfere  with  the  engraver,  and  it  prevents  the  film 
from  splitting  when  cutting.  The  wood  being  all  ready,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  float  the  film  off  the  glass  on  to  the  wood  and  squeegee  down, 
the  whole  process  not  occupying  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
The  first  coating  of  gelatine  is  to  prevent  the  black  staining  the  wood, 
as  the  engraver  likes  to  see  white  wood  where  he  has  cut. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  A.  W.  Durrell. 

157,  Nor  wood-road,,  S.E.,  January  18,  1898. 


OIL  LANTERNS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  pleased  to  see  in  the  Journal  to-day  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  letter  on  oil  lanterns  from  your  correspondent  “  Petrolus.” 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  often  wrote  on  this  subject  in  the 
Journal.  But  I  got  very  little  help.  I  wanted  then,  and  still  want,  a 
thoroughly  good  oil  lamp,  to  give  a  bright  six-foot  picture,  and  I  often 
hear  this  want  expressed  by  others. 

Years  ago  I  worked  with  moderate  satisfaction  a  two-wick  Woodbury  s 
sciopticon,  later  I  used  Newton’s  four-wick  Russian  lamp,  at  the  present 
time  I  have  in  use  a  four- wick  lamp  of  Wrench’s,  cost  23s.,  also  a  Stock's 
lamp.  All  of  these  light  a  five-foot  picture  well,  using  the  ordinary  plain 
photographic  slides  as  sold  by  the  dealers. 

Any  attempt  to  push  the  size  above  five  feet  results  in  a  dull  picture. 
The  Stock’s  lamp  perhaps  give  a  trifle  the  better  light,  but  is  very  liable 
to  smoke,  even  when  the  chimney  is  raised.  Several  of  my  friends  com¬ 
plain  of  this,  although  it  is  otherwise  a  good  lamp. 

I  am  hardly  prepared  to  accept  the  moral,  “  Use  only  three-wick 
lamps,”  as  the  best  I  have  seen  does  not  come  up  to  the  four- wick  lamp^. 
A  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  arises  in  the  dhcussion  of  this  question, 
as  we  are  not  always  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  a  really  bright  picture 

There  is  one  lamp  I  have  not  yet  seen,  viz.,  the  Pamphengos,  made 
by  Hughes.  I  have  always  beard  it  spoken  well  of. 

This  subject  is  of  great  interest  to  a  number  of  your  readers,  especially 
those  living  at  a  distance  from  our  large  towns.  There  must  be  amongst 
your  readers  gentlemen  of  experience  in  this  matter.  Can  they  be 
induced  to  render  help  ?  I  am  not  referring  to  makers  of  lamps,  they  are 
so  liable  to  think  their  “  ducks  are  swan?.” 

If  my  old  friend,  the  Rev.  F.  Hardwich,  had  been  alive,  nothing  would 
have  pleased  him  better  than  to  go  in  to  thisquestion.  Certainly,  to 
the  maker  who  can  “go  one  better,”  there  is  “  money  in  it.” — lam, 
yours,  &c.,  W.  W.  W. 


PLAIN  LANGUAGE  ABOUT  THE  SPECTRUM :  A  REPLY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  criticism,  in  two  instalments,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  P/etzl 
(see  this  Journal,  December  24  and  31  last)  of  my  short  article  under 
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the  above  title  in  your  Almanac  for  1898  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  notice,  though  it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  deal  other  than 
briefly  with  your  contributor’s  discursive  remarks. 

In  the  first  place  I  may  fairly  complain  that  I  am  accused  of  being 
somebody  else.  “  I  rather  fancy,”  says  Mr.  Pretzl,  “  that  we  have  had 
some  interesting  communications  before  from  this  authority  on  the 
the  subject  of  colour  and  photography.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was 
before  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  ....  that  his  statements  were  made.” 
I  am  not  the  Mr.  White  who  committed  the  serious  offence  here 
referred  to. 

It  is  evidenily  my  critic’s  impression  that  I  condemn  the  use  of  the 
spectroscope  under  all  circumstances.  This  is  not  the  case.  But  I  do 
not  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  worker  should  experiment 
in  the  preparation  of  colour-sensitive  plates,  believing  that  excellent 
plates  can  be  purchased,  and  that  in  tbe  use  of  these  he  will  find 
sufficient  scope  for  bis  skill,  and  that  with  them  he  will  obtain  better 
results  in  less  time  than  a  course  of  experimental  plate-making  would 
demand. 

My  innocent  advice,  ‘ 6  First  mortgage  your  home  and  buy  a  spectro¬ 
scope,”  written  in  all  good-nature,  is  resented  by  Mr.  Pretzl  as  warmly 
as  if  it  were  a  personal  insult. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  cost  of  various  makers’ 
spectroscopes.  They  can,  of  course,  be  obtained  at  from  about  34s.  to, 
say,  150k,  which  I  think  is  the  highest  price  in  Browning’s  catalogue. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  direct-vision  spectroscopes,  absorbing,  according 
to  Mr.  Pretzl’s  admission,  much  of  the  violet,  are  not  the  most  suitable 
for  the  kind  of  work  I  had  in  view.  The  larger  spectroscope,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Vogel  for  more  exact  work,  is  not  a  direct-vision  instru¬ 
ment  ;  and  M.  Vidal,  while  believing  in  its  superiority,  does  not  advise 
its  use,  simply  because  it  is  costly.  No  spectroscope  can  be  too  good, 
and  a  cheap  one  cannot  be  the  best  for  photo-spectroscopic  work  of  the 
highest  order  and  of  the  greatest  possible  exactitude.  Let  the  worker 
surround  himself  as  he  may  with  such  photo-spectroscopic,  photometric, 
and  other  apparatus  as  will  cost  a  small  fortune,  yet  one  thing  will  still 
be  lacking.  “  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  accuracy,” 
as  I  have  ventured  to  say  in  my  article.  Mr.  Pretzl  quite  misses  this 
point,  and  sneers  at  my  “  ignorance.”  Well,  we  can’t  all  be  Pretzls,  you 
iknow ! 

I  do  not  presume  to  be  anything  but  an  earnest  inquirer.  I  ask  for  a 
reliable  authority,  and  Mr.  Pretzl  steps  forward  and  modestly  points  to 
'himself.  Perhaps  this,  again,  is  what  he  “  rather  fancies.” 

I  have  quoted  Captain  Abney  as  recommending  in  orthochromatie  ex¬ 
perimental  work  the  use  of  a  test  consisting  of  the  pigments  vermilion, 
emerald  green,  French  ultramarine,  and  chrome  yellow.  “Now,  sir,” 
says  Mr.  Pretzl,  with  the  air  of  one  administering  a  knock-down  blow, 
“  I  have  very  carefully  read  through  Captain  Abney's  work,  The  Action  of 
Light  in  Photography ,  but  nowhere  can  I  find  this  recommendation.  Will 
Mr.  White  kindly  give  the  page  on  which  ic  can  be  found?” 

If  Mr.  Pretzl  will  turn  to  page  112,  he  cannot  very  well  miss  the 
following  passage :  “The  standard  pigments  are  not  difficult  to  choose. 
If  we  take  a  vermilion,  an  emerald  green,  and  a  French  ultramarine,  to¬ 
gether  >wiith  chrome  yellow,  as  a  further  test,  and,  having  measured  their 
brightness,  can  reproduce  them  faithfully  in  black-and-white  by  photo¬ 
graphy,  we  shall  also  be  able  to  reproduce  any  other  colours  correctly  on 
the  same  kind  of  plates.” 

So  much  for  Mr.  Pretzl’s  “  very  careful  ”  reading.  This  quotation  will 
at  once  not  only  prove  that  a  practical  test  is  possible,  but  fully  bears 
amt  the  reasonableness  of  my  suggestion  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Pretzl’s  complacent  assumption  of  superiority,  hts  reiterated 
references  to  my  ignorance,  would  carry  greater  weight  if  his  own 
remarks  wore  not  marred  by  egregious  blunders.  One  cannot,  after  all, 
accept  this  gentleman  at  his  own  valuation. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  therefore  Mr.  Pretzl  carefully  avoids 
them,  or  can  it  be  that  he  does  not  understand  plain  English  ?  It  is  a 
fact,  as  I  have  stated,  that  a  natural  yellow  will  act  upon  a  red-sensitive 
plate  when  a  violet  screen  is  used  that  transmits  red  and  absolutely 
absorbs  spectral  yellow,  and  no  manipulation  can  prevent  this,  however 
vigorously  Mr.  Pretzl  may  deny  it.  If  there  is,  as  he  suggests,  any 
confusion  as  regards  colour  and  colour  sensation,  it  exists  only  in  his 
own  mind. 

“It  is  possible,”  says  Pretzl,  “to  satisfy  the  theoretical  requirements 
of  deposit  in  the  red  and  violet  and  blue  and  not  in  the  yellow.” 
Granted,  so  far  as  the  spectrum  is  concerned,  but  with  natural  colours 
this  is  absolutely  impossible,  and,  further,  deposits  in  the  red,  violet,  and 
blue  are  not  “  theoretical  requirements  ”  at  all. 

Mr.  Pretzl  asks,  “  Would  you,  sir,  would  any  one,  even  Mr.  White, 
supposing  he  wanted  the  analysis  of  a  particular  chemical,  place  the 
same  in  the  hands  of  a  crossing- sweeper  utterly  ignorant  of  chemistry?” 
Certainly  not,  and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  I  venture  to  think 
for  myself  rather  than  accept  the  dictum  of  a  self-constituted  authority. 

The  explanation  that  a  plate  sensitive  to  the  bright  blue,  blue,  and 
violet  of  the  spectrum  is  useless  for  photographing  a  pigment  such  as 
cadmium  yellow  is  harmless  enough,  as  are  the  other  very  elementary 
illustrations  of  a  similar  character.  Mr.  Pretzl  imagines,  I  suppose, 
that  he  is  here  giving  me  some  valuable  information.  I  am  told  that 
“  the  spectrum  on  a  plate  is  to  Mr.  White  Bimply  a  mass  of  cuneiform 


hieroglyphics  which  he  is  unable  to  translate.”  This  is  news  to  me,  and 
I  shall  require  something  more  than  Mr.  Pretzl’s  unsupported  statement 
before  believing  it. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Pretzl’s  statement  that  the  green  screen 
mentioned  by  him  will  allow  spectral  blue  to  pass,  but  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  the  screen  is  therefore  “  properly  made.”  If  Mr.  Pretzl 
will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  page  311  of  this  Journal  (1897),  he  will 
find  an  article  by  himself ,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  very  screen  he 
now  describes  gives  “  less  correct  results  ”  with  commercial  orthochromatie- 
plates,  which  he  now  asks  me  to  use,  than  another  screen  and  a  different 
plate.  How  a  screen  that  gives  less  correct  results  than  another  can  be 
said  to  be  properly  made  is  perhaps  clear  enough  to  Mr.  Pretzl’s  superior 
intelligence,  but  a  mere  ordinary  mortal,  like  myself,  cannot  easily 
believe  two  contradictory  statements. 

It  is  worth  while  noting,  too,  that  in  the  same  article  we  find  the 
following  sentence :  “  To  test  whether  the  rendering  of  the  colours  is- 
correct  a  colour  chart  must  be  used.”  This  seems  to  answer  many  of 
the  objections  raised  in  Mr.  Pretzl’s  recent  articles.  Of  course,  I  am 
aware  that  he  was  then  reviewing  and  quoting  from  Hiibl’s  work  on 
three-colour  photography. 

Again  (still  quoting  Mr.  Pretzl),  Hiibl  recommends  for  the  yellow¬ 
printing  negative  “  an  ordinary  plate,  without  any  further  sensitising, 
without  the  use  of  a  screen.  It  is  wrong  to  use  a  violet  filter.”  “  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate  should  lie  between  F  and  G,  and  fade  off 
towards  E  and  towards  red.”  If  Hiibl  is  correct,  then  Mr.  Pretzl  is 
entirely  wrong  in  his  recent  statement  as  to  what  is  required  theoretically. 
My  own  objection  to  the  use  of  a  violet  screen  with  a  red-sensitive  plate 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  Hiibl’s  recommendation. 

Mr.  Pretzl  must  pardon  me  for  not  dealing  at  greater  length  with  his 
inflated  criticisms.  One  word  more,  however. 

In  the  example  Mr.  Pretzl  gives  by  way  of  a  lessen  it  is  unfortunate 
that  so  simple  a  subject  suffers  from  so  bungling  an  explanation.  The 
yellow  ink  (in  the  three  samples  mentioned)  is  too  orange  not  because  red 
is  present,  but  because  green  is  absent.  One  would  have  thought  that 
even  Mr.  Pretzl  would  have  been  able  to  grasp  a  simple  fact  of  this  kind; 
but  we  find  him  deliberately  stating  that  the  overlapping  of  the  yellow 
into  the  red  means  that  “  the  yellow  was  too  red.”  It  means  nothing  of 
the  hind,  and,  further  than  this,  an  overlapping  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Yet  it  is  with  such  stuff  as  this  that  Mr.  Pretzl  presumes  to  “  give  Mr. 
White  a  practical  lesson.” 

The  quotation  from  Montaigne,  “I  would  have  every  one  write  what 
he  knows,  and  as  much  as  he  knows,  but  no  more,”  is  certainly  to  the 
point  here.  Mr.  Pretzl  considers  that  this  advice  is  “  well  worth  careful 
study.”  Why  not  study  it,  then  ? — 1  am,  yours,  &c. 

London,  January ,  17,  1898.  Walter  White. 


ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  interesting  communication  of  Mr. 
A.  D.  Pretzl  respecting  animated  photography,  it  does  not  appear  to 
clear  up  the  important  question  as  to  who  first  used  the  movable  film 
and  camera  with  one  movement  which  made  this  animated  photography, 
in  its  popular  form,  possible. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  White. 

24,  Gorst-road,  Wandsworth  Common.  January  14,  1898. 


IS  PHOTOGRAPHY  AN  ART  ? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Our  friend  of  the  Contemporary  Review  appears  to  have 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  amateur  in  general. 

What  a  very  great  misfortune  that  such  an  able  professional  writer 
should  make  so  much  mistatement,  generally  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his  not 
being  well  informed  regarding  the  history  of  photography.  If  he  only 
knew  how  much  professional  photographers  owe  to  the  untiring  energy 
of  the  amateur — even  from  the  very  advent  of  photography — he  would 
hardly  have  written  in  such  an  abusive  spirit. 

It  is  owing  to  the  unmistakable  personality  which  does  exist  in  a 
photograph,  that  makes  the  difference  between  photographs  and  the 
records  of  the  phonograph,  and  which  has  caused  so  much  controversy 
in  the  past,  and  is  still  disturbing  the  equilibrium  even  of  our  friend  of 
the  Contemporary  Review. — I  am,  yours,  drc., 

January  15,  1898.  Onb  of  the  Common  Fools. 


LECTURES  AT  THE  BOLT-COURT  SCHOOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  Board  has 
arranged  for  the  two  following  courses  of  lectures  on  photo-process 
work  to  be  delivered  at  this  school :  The  Half-tone  Process,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Ives  (four  lectures,  commencing  Monday,  February  21) ;  The  Chemistry 
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and  Physics  of  Photo-process  Work,  Mr.  T.  Bolas  (four  lectures,  com¬ 
mencing  Monday,  February  28), 

These  lectures  are  open  only  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  some  branch 
©f  commercial  photography,  and  admission  is  by  ticket  only,  which  may 
he  obtained,  by  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope,  from  the  Board’s 
Secretary,  or  from  the  undersigned. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Charles  W.  Gamble. 

The  London  County  Council  Technical  Education  Board,  Bolt-court. 

Technical  School,  6  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  January  17,  1898. 

- — 4. - 

Engtoerg  to  ©orngponbentss. 


Patent. — R.  Conyer.  The  complete  specification  of  the  patent  can  be 
obtained  at  the  publication  department  of  the  Patent  Onice,  Chancery- 
lane,  by  giving  the  number  of  it  and  the  year,  for  eight  j  euce.  The 
abstracts  we  give  do  not  embrace  the  claims. 

Studio  Site. — Studio  puts  the  following  queries  :  "1.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion, 
possible  to  turn  out  good  work  in  a  studio  running  north  to  *outli,  front 
of  house  being  south  !  2.  Would  you  recommend  glass  both  sides  ?  3. 

What  blinds  would  be  best  to  use  ?" — In  reply  :  1.  Yes  ;  certainly.  2. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  have  glass  on  both  sides.  3.  Dark  blue  or  light 
green  will  be  most  suitable. 

Salk  ok  Apparatus. — E.  C.  J.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for  advertisements 
that  appear  in  the  Journal.  We  do  not  think  you  did  wisely  in 
sending  the  cash  without  having  some  kind  of  reference,  particularly  as 
only  initials  were  given  in  the  advertisement.  We  should  advise  you  to 
send  all  particulars  to  the  superintendent  of  police  for  the  district  to 
which  the  money  was  sent,  and  that  without  delay. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand ,  London,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered 

Lambert  Weston  &  Son,  23,  Sandgate-road,  Folkestone. — Tice  photographs  of  Miss 
Docwra. 


L.  P.  Clerc. — Many  thanks  for  your  communication. 

B.  L.  E.— Messrs.  Taber  &  Co.,  Dover-street,  Piccadilly. 

A.  G.— An  excellent  suggestion.  We  will  bear  it  in  mind. 

Professional. — For  all  round  purposes,  one  of  the  new  auastigmats. 

J,  Kirkwood.— We  are  greatly  obliged ;  but  we  think  the  subject  bas  been 
amply  referred  to, 

A,  Gregson.— ' ’’’hanks  :  a  paragraph  drawing  attention  to  the  matter  was 
recently  inserted  under  News  and  Notes, 

Toning. — Amateur  (S.  W.).  Cold  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  slow  toning 
action  of  the  bath.  Warm  it  up  to  65°  Fahr.,  and  try  the  effect. 

Retlov. — No,  you  have  no  remedy.  Specimens  are  understood  to  be  for¬ 
warded  at  the  sender’s  own  risk.  They  may  yet  be  returned  to  you. 

Discoloured  Paper.-— H.  Walpole.  As  the  paper  is  so  discoloured,  it  should 
not  be  used,  as  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  obtain  good  prints  upon  it. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  gold  to  try  to  do  so. 

Apprentice. — M.  Unless  the  firm  is  a  good  one,  of  high  standing,  we  should 
not  consider  the  offer  a  very  liberal  one,  more  particularly  as  the  youth 
has  already  had  six  months’  experience  in  a  photographic  establishment. 

Miniature  Frames. — A  Bryant  asks  :  “Could  you  inform  me  where  minia¬ 
ture  frames  or  rims  can  be  purchased  ?  ” — They  may  be  obtained  from 
any  of  the  large  dealers  in  photographic  materials,  such  as  Marion  &  Co. 

Mounting  Large  Carbon  Pictures.— T.  Baines.  Almost  any  mountant 
may  be  used  for  carbon  prints.  Gelatine  and  starch  are  those  generally 
employed.  The  latter  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  to  use  if  the 
prints  are  of  large  size. 

•Ortol.  —  J.  W.  says :  “  In  last  week’s  Journal,  Dr.  Hauff’s  ‘  Ortol  ’ 

developer,  in  section  B,  reads  :  soda,  100  parts  ;  sulphite  soda,  125 
parts  ;  but  does  not  say  what  kind  of  soda  the  first-named  is.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  know.” — In  reply  :  Carbonate  of  soda  is  meant. 

Material  for  Changing  Bag.— Changing  Bag  says :  “  Your  kind  answer  to 
the  following  query  will  greatly  oblige.  What  is  the  usual  cloth 
material  that  changing  bags  are  made  of  to  be  safe  for  fairly  rapid 
plates?” — Tolerably  stout  macintosh  cloth  is  as  good  as  anything.  It 
is  perfectly  safe. 

Ceramic  Photography.— E.  Burchardt  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  if  there  is  any  process  by  which  an  amateur  could  get  his  negatives 
printed  on  the  plates  of  a  dinner  service  ?  Would  it  be  very  expensive  ? 
Who  would  do  it?” — Yes,  and  no  doubt  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd, 
Richmond,  will  do  the  work  for  you.  Write  to  them. 

’Transparent  Paper. — M.' Dillon  writes  :  “  Some  few  years  ago  a  transparent 
paper  for  photographic  purposes  was  produced,  and,  I  think,  patented 
by  the  Willesden  Paper  Company.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  it  ?  ” 
— We  believe  such  a  paper  was  patented  by  a  Mr.  Williams,  but  we  are 
not  aware  it  was  put  upon  the  market ;  for  what  reason  we  are  unable 
to  say. 

Photographing  on  Wood.— W.  T.  W.  writes:  “Re  reply  to  H.  T.  in 
Answers  to  Correspondents  in  last  issue  of  Journal.  You  will  find 
full  particulars  of  the  method  he  asks  for  on  page  808-7,  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1893,  this  being  the  method  used 
for  nineteen  out  of  twenty  blocks,  the  firing  after  the  spirit  preventing 
chipping  of  film.” 


A  Professional  Amateur. — A.  Z.  Although  your  brother  is  engaged  in 
another  business,  and  only  takes  photographs  in  his  spare  time  and 
sells  them  to  the  local  stationers,  and  occasionally  sells  a  few  negatives 
to  publishing  houses,  lie  has  no  title  to  be  termed  an  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher.  He  is  a  professional  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  He  certainly 
has  no  right  to  exhibit  as  an  amateur  in  competitions. 

Cutting  Pricks. — R.  W.  W.  encloses  a  price-list  of  a  photographer  who  has 
lately  started  business  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  complains  that  the 
prices  offered  to  clubs,  &c.,  are  “disgraceful.” — The  prices  are  certainly 
very  low,  but  they  are  not  so  low  as  those  of  some  nouses  in  London 
and  in  many  of  the  large  provincial  towns.  It  is  regrettable  that  prices 
are  so  “cut,”  but  that,  of  course,  follows  on  competition  when  that  is 
based  on  prices  and  not  on  quality  of  work. 

Studio  and  Lighting. — A.  B.  asks:  “1.  In  building  a  studio,  is  there  any 
advantage  in  placing  the  ridge  far  out  of  the  centre  ?  2.  Where  is  the 
fault  in  lighting  when  there  are  heavy  shadows  under  the  jaw-bone  od 
the  lighted  side?” — 1.  Much  depends  upon  the  dimensions  and  the 
aspect  of  the  studio.  Further,  some  workers  prefer  one  form  and  some 
the  other.  2.  As  a  rule,  too  much  direct  top  light.  Use  less  top  light, 
and  soften  the  shadow  by  means  of  a  reflector. 

Burnt-in  Enamels. — Cobalt  writes  :  “I  have  been  reading  up  all  I  can  find 
on  the  subject  of  enamel  photography,  and,  of  all  the  processes,  it 
seems  to  me  that  either  the  substitution  or  the  powder  process  is  the 
best  for  an  amateur’s  purposes  with  a  Fletcher’s  muffle  furnace,  which 
I  have.  Which  would  you  advise  ?  I  may  say  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  wet-collodion  process,  which  is  the  essential  part  of 
the  substitution  method,  though  I  am  told  that  is  the  best.” — Both 
processes  yield  excellent  results  ;  but  with  the  powder  process  a 
greater  variety  of  colours  are  obtainable  than  with  the  other,  it  is  also 
much  easier  lor  a  beginner  to  work.  The  majority  of  the  best  enamels 
are  now  produced  by  the  powder  process. 

Platinotype. — Platinum  says:  “I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could 
inform  me  (through  Answers  to  Correspondents  column)  concerning 
the  peculiar  black  and  white  markings  on  the  enclosed  platinotype 
prints.  I  have  had  some  trouble  with  several  batches  of  paper  lately 
with  the  same  result.  I  may  say  that  the  paper  is  kept  in  calcium 
tubes  supplied  by  the  Platinotype  Company,  and  every  care  is  taken  in 
handling  the  paper  on  the  surface  to  avoid  finger  marks.  I  first  thought 
it  was  the  scum  off  the  developer,  so  I  made  up  some  fresh  (Company’s 
salts),  but  they  still  made  their  appearance.  I  may  add  that  the 
developer  is  made  up  according  to  instructions  on  the  tins,  the  dishes 
are  always  cleaned  out  before  any  operations,  and  the  hypo  acid  is 
kept  away  from  the  developer.  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you 
could  help  me  out  of  this  little  trouble.” — The  trouble  is  clearly  due  to 
want  of  care  in  working.  Some  of  the  spots  appear  to  be  caused  by 
splashes  of  some  foreign  substance,  and  others  by  air  hubbies.  Finger 
marks  are  the  cause  of  some  of  the  stains.  More  care  generally  in  the 
manipulations  will  avoid  the  troubles. 

- -♦ - 

“Some  months  ago  a  certain  sensation  was  created  by  the  story  of  a 
woman,  who  was  described  as  being  able  to  see  through  a  stone  wall,”  says 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  “and  as  being  also  endowed  with  the  extraordinary 
faculty  of  reading  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  manuscript  enclosed  in  a 
thick  and  sealed  envelope.  ‘  Prodigious  ’  was  the  exclamation  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  many  a  rnotfth  when  this’  startling  narrative  was  related,  and 
people  began  to  speculate  on  the  chances  of  this  lady’s  phenomenal  qualities 
being  utilised  in  the  inspection  of  luggage,  in  the  discovery  of  secret  docu¬ 
ments,  and  in  other  mysterious  ways.  The  account  of  this  professedly 
marvellous  performance  was  duly  set  forth  in  your  columns,  with,  as  was 
very  natural  under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  more  than  the  prudent  reserva¬ 
tion  which  this  queer  case  demanded.  Now,  it  is  rather  distressing  to  have  to 
add  that  an  experiment  which  has  just  been  made,  this  time  in  the  presence 
of  a  scientific  committee  appointed  for  the  express  purpose,  has  ended  in 
utter  disaster,  as  the  worthy  woman  has  totally  and  entirely  failed  to  acquit 
herself  in  the  wonderful  style,  on  the  strength  of  which  she  had  acquired 
what  turned  out  to  have  been  a  short-lived  fame.  She  was  first  of  all  requested 
to  read  at  a  certain  distance  a  manuscript  enclosed  in  a  particularly  prepared 
box,  and  she  quite  broke  down  in  the  attempt.  Then  she  was  asked  to  explain 
the  contents  of  a  sealed  paper,  which  was  held  near  her  as  long  as  she  desired 
it,  and  the  result  was  precisely  the  same.  In  point  of  fact,  the  lady  in 
question  proved  utterly  incapable  of  doing  more  than  any  ordinarily  con¬ 
stituted  person  could  have  accomplished,  that  is  to  say,  there  was  on  this 
occasion  no  marvellous  performance  at  all.” 
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We  should  have  been  disappointed  had  the  Council  election 
>f  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  failed  to  be  characterised  by 
m  incident  or  two  of  a  more  or  less  striking  nature.  This 
Feature  has  not  been  absent  from  the  election  for  several  years 
jpast.  We  print  in  our  Correspondence  columns  two  letters  which 
lire  typical  of  several  others  that  we  have  received,  protesting 
jigainst  the  wholesale  and  systematic  canvassing  for  votes  on 
the  part  of  a  gentleman  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  seat  on  the 
Pouncil.  A  lithographed  circular  asking  for  support  appears 
;o  have  been  very  widely  distributed.  Canvassing  for  votes 
las  not  hitherto,  to  our  knowledge,  been  resorted  to  by  those 
lominated  for  the  Council,  and  we  shall  assume  that  in  the 
i  iresent  instance  the  candidate  in  question  was  unaware  that,  as 
ar  as  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Council  is  concerned, 
;his  method  of  securing  election  has  not  usually  been  practised. 
If  course,  a  candidate  is  strictly  within  his  right  in  canvassing  ; 
1  )ut,  having  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  on  the  Council  for  five 
rears,  we  think  we  may  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  whole 
)f  our  colleagues  would  join  us  in  deprecating  the  adoption 
)f  the  canvassing  system,  and  would  also  agree  that  it  would 


introduce  into  the  Society  a  disturbing  element  not  at  aU 
calculated  to  enhance  its  dignity  or  promote  its  usefulness. 

*  *  * 

A  new  Indian  photographic  journal  has  made  its  appearance. 
The  Editor  is  Mr.  George  Ewing,  an  able  amateur,  with  whose 
writings  the  readers  of  this  Journal  and  its  Almanac  must  be 
familiar.  There  is  great  cultivation  and  vigour  in  the  style 
which  Mr.  Ewing  adopts  in  writing  on  photography,  and  his 
introductory  remarks  in  his  new  venture  are  characteristically 
trenchant  when  he  comes  to  deplore  what  he  evidently  regards 
as  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  photographic  journalism  in 
India.  St.  Veronica,  as  the  new  journal  is  called,  is  published 
by  the  Law  Publishing  Press,  57,  Bow  Bazaar-street,  Calcutta. 
We  perceive  that  it  has  in  it  the  makings  of  a  fir3t-rate  photo¬ 
graphic  publication,  and  we  wish  it  every  success.  Miethe, 
Pizzighelli,  and  Namias  have  contributions  in  the  first  number, 
which,  though  creditable  in  get-up,  will,  doubtless,  be  very 
speedily  improved  upon. 

*  *  * 

Intending  exhibitors  at  the  International  Photographic 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  27-May  14 
next,  are  reminded  that  the  necessary  entry  forms,  as  well  as 
the  regulations  governing  the  receipt  and  display  of  exhibits, 
are  now  available,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  The 
regulations  apply  respectively  to  (a)  exhibitors  requiring  floor 
space  in  Section  IV.,  apparatus  and  material ;  and  in  Section 
V.,  photo-mechanical  processes  ;  and  (b) exhibitors  in  Section  III., 
portraiture  and  general  technical  photography;  and  in  other 
sections  where  wall  space  only,  and  not  floor  space,  is  required. 
*  *  * 

Messrs.  F.  &  R.  Speaight,  178,  Regent-street,  W.,  were 
commanded  to  Claremont  on  Tuesday  week  to  photograph  the 
Duchess  of  Albany’s  children  for  the  Great  Roll  of  Ministering 
Children.  Messrs.  Speaight  have  already  had  the  hono  .r  of 
special  sittings  for  the  Roll  from  the  children  of  the  Duches  of 
York,  at  Sandringham,  and  at  Osborne  from  those  of  the 
Princess  Beatrice  and  the  Duchess  of  Connaught. 

*  *  * 

The  cheap  enlargement  scheme,  having  gone  the  round  of 
the  southern  press,  has,  it  appears,  found  a  temporary  abode 
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among  the  Scotch  newspapers,  and,  this  week,  some  copies  of 
the  Dundee  Peoples  Journal ,  containing  the  announcement, 

“  A  Portrait  Gallery  in  Every  Home,”  have  been  sent  us, 
together  with  some  letters  written  by  Scotch  photographers, 
who  are  angry  with  Sir  John  Leng  Co.,  the  proprietors  of  the 
paper  named,  for  patronising  a  scheme  that  might  interfere 
with  ordinary  photographic  business.  We  quote  the  essential 
portions  of  the  advertisement  in  the  People's  Journal  relating 
to  the  matter. 

*  *  * 

The  advertisement  runs  as  follows :  “  Photography,  as  our 
readers  know,  has  of  late  years  risen  to  the  rank  of  an  art  as 
well  as  a  science,  the  productions  of  the  photographer  often 
rivalling  those  of  the  artist  in  oil.  At  the  same  time  various 
art  processes  connected  with  photography  have  reached  great 
perfection.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  processes  is 
that  by  which  from  small  photographs,  of  almost  any  kind, 
large  pictures  can  be  made,  suitable  for  framing  and  hanging 
up.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  announce  that  we  have 
made  arrangements  with  a  first-class  firm  of  photographers, 
whereby  readers  of  the  People's  Journal  can  have  photographs 
of  themselves  or  their  friends  enlarged  by  one  of  the  best  of 
these  processes.  The  enlarged  portraits  are  mounted  on  a 
superb  plate  sunk  mount,  measuring  24  inches  by  19  inches. 
They  are  beautifully  executed,  and  we  feel  sure  that  all  who 
get  them  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  them.  Applicants  must 
pay  careful  attention  to  the  following :  “  Send  an  ordinary  photo¬ 
graph  well  wrapped  up  in  cardboard  to  prevent  injury  in 
transmission  by  post.  On  the  back  write  your  name  and 
address  to  prevent  mistakes.  If  it  is  a  bust  you  want  enlarged, 
enclose  a  postal  order  or  other  remittance  for  6s.  6d  In  the 
case  of  a  group,  2s.  extra  will  be  charged  for  two  figures,  and 
Is.  for  every  additional  figure.  When  a  full-length  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  required,  an  extra  shilling  must  be  sent.” 

*  *  * 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  scheme  here  outlined  is 
directed  by  the  same  persons  who  have  hitherto  co-operated  in 
this  manner  with  various  newspapers,  but  the  advertisement  we 
have  quoted  above  differs  in  style  and  phraseology  from  that 
which  we  have  many  times  quoted  before.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  held  out  as  a  bait  to  the  readers  of  the  newspapers  that 
the  enlargement  offered  for  6s.  6e£.  would  cost  from  three  to  five 
guineas  if  obtained  from  a  photographer.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  in  the  above  advertisement,  which  strikes  us  as  entirely 
unobjectionable  from  all  points  of  view  save  one,  namely,  that 
the  low  prices  at  which  the  enlargements  are  offered  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  adversely  affect  local  professional  photographers,  who 
obviously  cannot  afford  to  compete  against  them.  Why  do 
not  the  Dundee  photographers  ask  Sir  John  Leng  &  Co.  to 
withdraw  the  scheme?  We  may  say  that  something  of  the 
kind  was  not  long  ago  successfully  done  by  the  photographers 
of  a  Lancashire  town. 

*  *  * 

Our  remarks  last  week  with  reference  to  the  expressed 
design  of  some  Croydon  temperance  reformers  to  photograph 
small  children  in  the  act  of  entering  public-houses,  and  to 
publicly  exhibit  the  results  as  lantern  transparencies,  have 
brought  us  a  courteously  written  protest  from  a  correspondent, 
who  remarks :  “  Will  you  pardon  my  saying  that  I  think  it 
would  be  much  better  if  you  confined  yourself  to  dealing  with 
those  matters  with  which  you  are  so  eminently  qualified  to 


deal,  and  which  afford  you  scope  for  the  exercise  of  your  un¬ 
doubted  abilities,  and  not  trespass  upon  a  Bphere  where ; 
evidently  you*  fail  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  issues  In¬ 
volved?  Your  criticism  upon  the  action  of  the  ‘  temj>erauoe 
reformers  ’  in  Croydon  cannot  fail  to  give  pain  to  such  of  your 
readers  as  are  total  abstainers  and  workers  amongst  the  young, 
and  also  to  that  larger  class  still  who  believe  that,  to  preserve 
the  child  from  any  and  all  contaminating  influences,  is  the 
minimum  claim  which  childhood  has  a  right  to  demand.  Re¬ 
specting  your  statement  that  ‘  it  is  conceivable  that  nothing  of 
a  harmful  nature  is  thereby  wrought  in  them,’  I  may  say  it  is 
not  only  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  licensing  magistrates  of 
high  distinction,  but  also  to  the  views  of  many  in  ‘  the  trade,' 
brewers,  publicans,  &c.,  who  have  voluntarily  come  forward  to 
support  the  scheme  for  discouraging  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  to  children  of  tender  years.  You  would  not  permit  a 
discussion  in  your  columns  upon  the  ‘  temperance  question,’ 
and  there  are  none  of  your  readers  who  would  complain  ;  but, 
if  this  be  so,  then  I  think  a  little  more  care  should  be  observed 
so  that  no  provocation  be  given  to  any  of  your  readers  to  feel 
that  an  otherwise  reasonable  condition  acted  unjustly  in  theiii 
case.” 

*  *  * 

On  the  other  hand,  another  correspondent,  a  well-known 
photographer,  writes  us  as  follows  r  “  Allow  me,  as  a  licensee 
victualler  as  well  as  a  photographer,  to  thank  you  for  you) 
very  able  championship  on  our  behalf  in  exposing  one  more  o; 
the  many  examples  of  tjranny  with  which  onr  trade  if 
harassed.” 

*  •#-  * 

Clearly  our  columns  are  not  the  proper  place  for  a  dis 
cussion  on  the  temperance  question,  and  we  are  not  at  al 
disposed  to  agree  with  our  first  correspondent  that  anything 
we  wrote  a  week  ago  was  of  ka  provocative  nature.  Fron 
the  position  we  then  took  up  we  shall  not  recede  in  the  least 
We  say  that  it  is  not  only  either  wise  or  charitable,  bu 
positively  cruel,  for  a  body  of  reformers,  however  well  in 
tentioned,  to  use  the  camera  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
children  entering  and  leaving  licensed  premises  and  publicl; 
exhibiting  the  results.  By  what  moral  or  legal  right  do  the; 
thus  turn  the  camera  into  an  instrument  of  espionage  ?  So  fa  | 
from  assisting  the  great  and  noble  cause  of  child-protectioi 
we  should  be  surprised  if  this  abuse  of  photography  did  no  j 
retard  it,  for  it  could  only  annoy  the  parents,  and  migt 
conceivably  give  the  children  a  sense  or  feeling'  of  degradatioi 
to  which  they  were  previously  strange. 

-  + 

FUZZY  VERSUS  SHARP  PICTURES  COMMERCIALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

The  recent  discussion  between  Mr.  Baldock  and  Mr.  Moss 
before  the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  on  “  Sharp  versus  Fuzz; 
Photographs,”  although  on  extremely  moderate  lines,  on  bot! 
sides,  led  through  some  comments  on  one  side  of  th, 
question  only,  by  one  of  our  contemporaries,  to  a  not  ur 
natural  protest  from  the  advocate  of  sharpness — Mr.  Baldoct 
That  discussion  has  raised,  once  more,  an  ever-vexed  poinl 
but  leaves  it  as  usual  where  it  was.  It  is  thought  by  man; 
that  pictures  of  the  “  fuzzy  ”  order  are  quite  a  modern  notion 
That  is  a  fallacy,  for  the  thing  is  as  old  as  photography  itself,  j 

In  its  earliest  days  it  was  a  necessity,  because  the  lease 
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st  used  would  not  give  anything  else;  but,  when  there  were 
nses  which  would  give  perfect  definition,  it  was  fully  recognised 
iat  it  was  not  always  desirable  to  have  it  in  the  pictures, 
eference  to  some  of  the  literature  of  that  period  will  show 
tat  Sir  fm.  Newton,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Photo- 
aphic  Society,  now  the  Royal,  advocated,  in  the  early  fifties, 
16  interposition  between  the  sensitive  paper  and  the  negative, 
hlle  printing,  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  tissue  or  other  paper 
soften  excessive  sharpness  in  cases  where  that  would  be 
otrusive.  The  late  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron’s  pictures  were  all  of 
ie  fuzzy  order,  and  to  obtain  them  she  used,  for  her  earlier 
ork,  a  single  lens  with  its  full,  or  nearly  full,  aperture,  i.e., 
ie  diaphragm  removed. 

It  was  Mrs.  Cameron’s  work,  and  that  of  some  of  her 
•llowers,  which,  to  an  extent,  induced  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Dall- 
teyer  to  introduce,  now  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  his 
atent  portrait  lens  with  the  means  of  introducing  at  will  a 
jrtain  amount  of  spherical  aberration  so  as  to  “  diffuse  ”  the 
cus,  and  thus  permit  of  the  extreme  sharpness  of  the  lens 
sing  modified  if  desired.  Thousands  of  these  lenses  have 
sen  in  the  hands  of  photographers  since  that  time.  Hence 
will  be  recognised  that  unsharp  pictures  are  by  no  means 
new  idea.  It  is  only  the  name  that  is  new.  The  name 
fuzzy  ”  was  only  introduced  when  fuzzyism  assumed  the 
:ute  form  among  the  Salonists,  and  then  it  was  applied 
,ther  in  ridicule,  we  surmise,  than  anything  else.  Still,  it 
expressive  when  applied  to  that  class  of  work,  but  we 
link  that  some  other  term,  such  as  soft  focus,  which  has 
’ten  been  used,  would  be  more  appropriate  to  work  that  is 
lly  slightly,  or  even  moderately,  deficient  in  absolute  sharp- 
iss.  The  term  “  fuzzy  ”  might  still  be  retained  solely  for 
ue  Salon,  and  the  work  of  the  Liuked  Ring  and  others  who 
ay  fancy  that  the  more  fuzzy  a  photograph  can  be  made  to 
ok  the  more  it  approaches  “  art.” 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns  that 
:cessive  sharpness — that  is,  microscopic  definition — is  not 
ways  desirable  in  a  photograph ;  in  large  direct  heads,  for 
.ample,  or,  in  some  instances,  in  the  reproduction  of 
lintings  where  the  texture  of  the  canvas  or  the  brush  marks 
e  very  pronounced.  Then  a  little  softening  of  defini- 
m,  as  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  amount  of  spherical 
lerration  in  the  lens,  is  advantageous  when  used  with 
dgment. 

Apart  from  the  ideas  of  workers  of  the  Salon  type,  the 
mmercial  question  should  be  kept  in  view.  In  what  light 
!'|)  the  clientele  of  the  professional  photographer  look  upon 
zzyism  ?  We  have  just  said  that  photographers  are  in 
)Ssession  of  thousands  of  lenses  with  the  means  of  modifying 
ieir  extreme  definition,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
>w  often  this  is  availed  of  in  practice  except  for  the  larger 
ses.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  what  the 
eas  of  their  patrons  are  on  the  question  of  the  fuzzy  style 
applied  to  portraiture  or  to  landscape  work  ?  Photography 
still  a  business,  and  the  £  s.  d.  side  of  it  must  not  be  lost 
ht  of.  If  pictures  of  the  fuzzy  order  would  be  likely  to 
•ove  remunerative,  then  the  professional  should  give  them 
tention,  even  though  at  present  he  may  be  inclined  to  deride 
tern. 

Some  professionals  have  shown  at  different  exhibitions 
prtraits  and  figure  studies  of  a  mild  Salonlstic  order,  and  the 
:perienee  of  the  favour  they  met  with  on  the  part  of  the  sitters 
ould  be  valuable  to  some  of  their  brother  photographers. 
rhen  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer  introduced  the  Dallmeyer- 


Bergheim  lens,  some  leading  London  houses  had  them;  but, 
we  are  told,  the  portraits  taken  with  them  did  not  meet  with 
the  general  approval  of  the  sitters  and  their  friends,  for  they, 
as  a  rule,  preferred  the  sharper  kind  of  picture. 

The  chief  reason  for  touching  upon  the  commercial  side  of 
the  question  now  is  that,  if  the  taste  of  the  public  is  likely  to 
run  in  the  direction  of  “fuzzy  art (?),  photographers,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  should  give  it  consideration,  and  perhaps 
make  a  feature  of  it  during  the  coming  season.  We  all 
remember  the  aesthetic  craze  a  few  years  back,  when  sun¬ 
flowers,  peacocks’  feathers,  Japanese  screens,  &c.,  reigned 
supreme.  Then  some  few  photographers  who  made  a  speci¬ 
ality  of  catering  for  that  cult  did  a  profitable  line  of  business. 
Would  such  be  the  case  now,  or  in  the  near  future,  if  a 
speciality  were  made  of  “fuzzygraph”  portraiture? 


Recovery  of  Silver  from  Fixing  Baths.— Mr.  Randolph 
Bolling  writes  to  an  American  contemporary  from  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  in 
regard  to  an  alleged  new  method  of  recovering  silver  from  fixing 
baths.  He  states  that,  having  had  occasion  recently  to  make  an 
analysis  of  photographic  fixing  baths,  to  determine  the  amount  of 
silver  present  in  combination  with  the  sodium  thiosulphate,  the  un¬ 
oxidised  silver  salts  on  the  developed  plate  were  dissolved  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  thiosulphate  to  form  a  salt  having  the  formula,  NaAgS20,. 
The  silver  was  first  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide,  and  it  came 
down  as  black  sulphide  of  silver.  This  was  then  separated  by 
filtration  from  the  liquid,  and,  after  being  washed  three  times  in 
hot  water,  was  dried  and  heated  on  charcoal.  The  reaction  which 
took  place  was  as  follows 

Ag2S  +  02  =  S02  +  AG2. 

The  silver  was  then  melted  by  a  blowpipe,  and  finally  it  was  weighed. 
Mr.  BolliDg  obtained  the  following  results :  Silver  from  the  fixing 
solution  of  two  developed  5x7  dry  plates,  0  2769  milligramme  ; 
silver  from  the  fixing  solution  of  two  developed  3|  x  5$  dry  plates, 
02051  milligramme. 


A  Great  Astronomical  Work. — In  a  quarto  of  nearly 
600  pages,  the  heirs  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  have 
just  presented,  says  a  transatlantic  exchange,  to  astronomers  the 
substantial  completion  of  the  photographic  work  undertaken  by  him 
twenty-five  years  ago  at  the  Argentine  National  Observatory  in 
Cordoba.  Although  Dr.  Gould  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of 
this  task  of  his  inception,  still  all  had  been  so  nearly  finished  that, 
with  Dr.  Chandler’s  supervision,  the  whole  is  now  brought  forth  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  original  plan.  On  Dr.  Gould’s  first  going 
to  the  southern  hemisphere,  celestial  photography  had  not  yet  yielded 
tangible  results  jin  the  line  of  accurate  stellar  positions,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  now  familiar  dry  plates  were  not  then  available.  Much 
pioneering  thus  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  the  misfortunes  and 
obstacles  that  beset  his  endeavours  were  most  astonishing,  not  the 
least  of  them  a  broken  object-glass,  the  death  of  two  photographers 
from  pulmonary  disease,  and  of  a  third  from  a  stroke  of  lightning.  The 
Argentine  National  Government  has,  however,  supplied  the  necessary 
funds  for  preparation  and  publication,  and  the  finished  volume  now 
published,  really  monumental  in  character,  gives  the  accurate  position 
of  nearly  10,000  stars,  with  a  chapter  devoted  to  each  of  thirty- seven 
stellar  clusters,  mostly  in  the  southern  celestial  hemisphere,  and 
invisible  from  observatories  generally  in  the  United  States. 


Professor  Dewar  on  the  Halogrens. — At  the  Royal 
Institution  last  Thursday  Professor  Dewar  commenced  a  course  of 
three  lectures  on  those  “  sea-salt  formers  ”  which  are  so  necessary  to 
the  practice  of  photography  “  in  all  its  various  branches,”  as  the 
cobblers  write  up  over  their  little  shops.  But  the  Professor  dealt 
not  with  the  photographic  application  of  the  halogens,  but  confined 
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himself  to  their  history  and  their  chemical  relationship  to  one 
another.  It  is  happy  for  photographers  that  they  have  only  to  deal 
with  the  halogens  in  an  indirect  manner,  and  to  use  them  in  com¬ 
pound  form ;  for,  by  themselves,  they  are  very  nasty  things  to 
tackle,  and,  although  the  worthy  Professor  naturally  shrank  from 
telling  a  fashionable  audience  that  the  word  bromine  was  gathered 
from  the  Greek  equivalent  for  a  “  stink,”  he  hinted  pretty  broadly 
that  the  halogens  generally  were  “  not  violets.”  The  lecturer  dealt 
only  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  fluorine  being  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  left  out  of  consideration ;  but,  of  course,  the  greatest  interest 
is  attached  to  the  latter  element  on  account  of  its  recent  isolation. 


Professor  Dewar  is  naturally  very  proud  of  that  bantling 
of  his,  liquid  air,  and  he  seldom  gives  a  lecture  without  trotting  it 
out,  and  we  think  that  he  is  right  in  doing  so,  for  liquid  air  is  a 
curiosity  of  immense  interest,  and,  moreover,  it  can  only  be  seen  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  It  affords,  too,  the  readiest  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  bodies  to  a  very  low  temperature.  A  tube  of  liquid  chlorine 
or  bromine  quickly  became  solid  when  used  as  a  stirring  rod  for  a 
vessel  of  liquid  air ;  and,  when  the  air  was  poured  upon  a  vessel  of 
gaseous  chlorine,  it  was  very  pretty  to  see  the  green  colour  disap¬ 
pear,  and  the  gas  reduced  to  a  liquid  state.  Considering  the 
technical  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  wet,  muggy  weather,  the 
Professor  had  a  fairly  large  audience. 

- _*» - 

THE  MULTIPLE  STOP  IN  PROCESS  WORK. 

II. 

In  my  previous  article  I  explained  in  detail  the  method  of  formation 
of  the  dot  when  a  stop  is  used  having  several  apertures  instead  of  a 
single  one,  and  it  now  remains  to  describe  how  it  works  in  actual 
practice,  and  the  advantages  it  is  expected  will  accrue  from  its  use. 
I  may  premise  that  the  stop,  when  used  in  this  manner  or  in  this 
form,  must  be  wholly  dissociated  from  its  ordinary  function,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  lens,  for  improving  definition,  as  for  that  purpose 
it  would  be  practically  useless,  if  not  perhaps  actually  detrimental. 
The  part  it  plays  is  entirely  in  conjunction  with  the  screen,  and  it 
follows  that  the  lens  employed  must  be  one  that  is  capable  of  doing 
its  duty  in  the  way  of  definition  with  full  aperture,  or  independently 
of  the  stop.  If  this  be  the  case,  then,  so  far  as  the  optical  working 
of  the  lens  is  concerned,  the  result  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  if  a 
single  aperture  of  the  same  exposure  value  were  employed  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  an  inferior  instrument,  no  doubt,  the  collection  of  pencils 
of  rays  from  different  portions  of  the  surface  closely  approaching  the 
margin,  as  well  as  the  axis,  would  somewhat  interfere  with  th9 
integrity  of  definition.  However,  process  workers,  as  a  rule,  are 
equipped  with  lenses  of  the  highest  quality,  and  quite  capable  of 
performing  the  duties  required. 

The  ideal  half-tone  process  negative  has,  I  suppose,  yet  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  but,  when  it  does  make  its  appearance,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
consist  of  a  series  of  dots  of  absolute  opacity,  but  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  gradations  of  the  subject.  In  the  highest  lights 
they  will  be  large  enough  to  close  up  and  leave  only  the  minutest  pin 
points  of  absolutely  clear  glass,  and  in  the  deepest  shadows  will  them¬ 
selves  be  but  the  smallest  possible  specks,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to 
the  tones  of  the  subject.  But,  as  I  have  said,  this  perfect  negative  has 
yet  to  be  obtained,  and  meanwhile  we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  it.  Do  what  we  will,  the  tendency 
is  for  the  high-light  dots  not  to  close  up  properly  or  to  close  up  too 
much,  and  especially  with  dry  plates,  for  the  clear  spaces,  or  what 
should  be  clear,  to  be  veiled  or  partly  filled  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  shadow  dots  will  not  make  their  appearance,  or,  if  they  do,  are 
too  weak  to  be  of  any  use,  and,  if  the  exposure  be  increased,  they 
persist  in  growing  larger  instead  of  gaining  density. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  skilful  process  manipulator  to  wrestle 
with  these  vagaries  or  eccentricities  of  the  screens  and  by  so 
modifying  his  methods  of  procedure  that  the  high  lights  are  just 
properly  “joined  up”  and  the  interstices  left  perfectly  clear  and 
sharp,  or  as  near  to  it  as  may  be.  The  weak  and  blurred  shadow 
dots  he  coaxes  up  by  artful  intensification  until  they  are  strong 


enough  for  his  purpose,  and  then  ruthlessly  “  cuts  ”  away  the  ragnf 
fringe  from  each  and  leaves  them  standing  sharp  and  clear,  a  com¬ 
plete  contrast  from  their  original  appearance.  This  work  is  all  very 
well  with  a  wet  plate,  at  any  rate  in  the  hands  of  one  who  ie 
thoroughly  up  to  the  business,  for,  as  the  image  is  practically  on  the 
outside  surfaces  of  the  film,  it  is  comparatively  eaay  to  cut  away  at 
the  weak  edges  of  the  dots  without  doiBg  much  harm  to  the  nucleus 
or  centre.  But  with  dry  plates — whether  collodion  or  gelatine 
matters  not  so  long  as  they  are  developed  with  alkaline  pvro  or 
similar  developer — the  image  is  entirely  within  the  film,  and  to 
effectively  get  at  the  objectionable  ragged  edges  often  means  to 
nearly  as  effectually  remove  the  image  altogether. 

It  occurred  to  me  that,  if  means  could  be  adopted  by  which  the 
dots  individually  were  formed  on  a  smaller  scale  but  with  greater 
intensity,  the  chief  difficulty  would  be  removed,  as  then  a 
sufficient  exposure  being  given  to  impress  the  shadow  dots,  the 
joining  up  could  be  easily  done  with  a  special  stop.  Looking  at  the 
screen  from  the  “pinhole  lens”  point  of  view — which,  after  all, 
appears  to  be  the  really  practical  one,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  smaller 
the  stop  used  the  smaller  will  be  the  image  of  it  thrown  by  the 
screen  on  the  plate.  It  is  with  this  very  obvious  fact  in  view  that 
the  ordinary  process  worker  divides  his  exposure  into  two  parts 
making  a  portion,  with  a  comparatively  large  stop,  to  join  up  th>_ 
high  lights,  and  following  on,  or  vice  versa,  with  a  smaller  stop,  which 
is  supposed  to  impress  the  shadows  without  further  spreading  or 
increasing  the  size  of  the  high-light  dots-  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
action,  but  so  far  as  my  experience  goes— solely  with  dry  plates— 
unless  a  very  much  smaller  stop  is  used  for  the  shadow  exposure 
than  that  for  the  high  lights,  the  effect  it  produces  is  more  on  the 
latter  than  the  former.  In  fact,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  idea  that  impressing  a  smaller  dot  in  the  centre  of  a  bigger 
one  will  not  alter  its  size  is  one  of  those  fallacies  that  want  exposing 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  very  soon  found  that  I  could  get  a  better 
result  with  a  single  exposure,  using  a  moderately  small  stop,  than 
by  any  combination  of  different  stops,  unless,  indeed,  the  difference 
was  so  great  as  to  render  the  exposure  impracticable. 

It  was  this  that  led  me  to  take  up  the  idea  of  using  what  prac¬ 
tically  amounts  to  a  number  of  very  minute  stops  simultaneously,  for 
that  is  really  what  the  multiple  step  amounts  to,  as  will  have  been 
gathered  from  my  description  of  its  behaviour.  It  seemed  probable 
that,  if  just  sufficient  exposure  were  given  with  a  large  stop  to  join 
up  the  high  lights,  the  shadows  and  rest  of  the  picture  could  be 
brought  out  at  leisure  with  this  series  of  extremely  minute  aper¬ 
tures  without  any  danger  of  interfering  with  the  high  lights  already 
formed,  and  without  the  necessity  of  any  protracted  exposure  sucb 
as  would  be  required  with  a  single  aperture  of  the  same  dimensions 
and,  further,  that  the  inestimable  advantage  of  small,  intense  dot 
in  the  half-tone  would  result. 

But  here,  on  trial,  the  actual  behaviour  of  the  multiple  stop  di 
not  turn  out  to  be  exactly  as  had  been  expected ;  at  any  rate,  so  fa 
as  the  non-interference’ with  the  “joining  up  ”  is  concerned.  Usiir 
a  combination  such  as  I  have  described,  consisting  of  nine  apertures 
each  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  high  lights  are  joined 
up  in  actually  a  shorter  exposure  than  if  a  single  aperture  of  the 
same  total  area — i.e.,  three  sixteenths  in  diameter — is  used.  In  other 
words,  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  nine  small  apertures  causes 
the  minute  dots  to  spread  more  than  the  larger  but  comparatively 
weaker  dots  formed  by  the  single  stop. 

Further  than  this,  comparing  the  results  produced  with  shnilar 
exposures  'with  single  and  multiple  apertures,  respectively,  of  the 
same  total  area,  the  latter  proves  practically  far  more  rapid,  although 
only  exactly  the  same  amount  of  light  passes.  I  have  obtained, 
under  these  conditions,  a  fairly  well-exposed  negative  with  the 
multiple  stop,  when  the  single  one  has  shown  only  the  faintest  dots 
in  the  high  lights,  and  the  rest  entirely  bare  glass.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  result,  even  if  we  drag  in  “  diffraction  ”  to  account 
for  the  extra  intensity  of  the  dots  formed  by  the  minute  apertures. 

With  dissimilar  exposures  the  results  are  once  more  quite  distinct 
and  again  in  favour  of  the  multiple  stop.  If  such  an  exposure  is 
given  as  will  produce  about  the  same  result,  so  far  as  regards  the 
high  lights,  then  the  gradation  of  the  rest  of  the  picture  differs  very 
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materially  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  rendering  by  means  of  the 
multiple  ]stop  the  gradation  will  be  complete  throughout,  with 
probably  a  little  want  of  strength  in  the  extreme  shadow  dots,  but 
they  will  be  there.  In  the  other  there  will  be  faint  large  dots  in 
portions  of  the  picture,  but  Jong  before  [the  shadows]  are  reached 
nothing  but  clear  glass. 

(The  action  of  the  multiple  stop,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  altogether 
different  from  that  of  a  single  one,  and  it  altogether  explodes  the 
idea  that  a  small  stop  will  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  a  larger 
one.  If  the  light  be  intense  enough,  the  small  stop  will  form  a  dot 
that  will  spread  further  and  more  rapidly  than  that  produced  by  the 
same  amount  of  light  passing  through  a  larger  aperture.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  make  the  apertures  so  small  that  the  dots  will 
not  close  up  with  any  reasonable  exposure.  Thus,  with  a  nine- 
aperture  stop,  composed  of  holes  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  or  half 
a  millimetre,  I  produced  the  most  curious  result  I  have  yet  seen.  A 
perfectly  clear  but  not  very  strong  image  came  up  on  development, 
but  refused  to  take  on  strength.  On  fixing  it  almost  disappeared* 
or,  I  may  say,  quite,  until  the  plate  was  examined  with  the  magnifier 
when  there  was  found  to  be  a  perfect  image  composed  of  such  minute 
dots  that,  on  looking  at  the  glass,  it  appeared  to  be  quite  clear  owing 
to  the  preponderance  of  bare  glass,  although  the  dots  individually 
appeared  to  be  opaque. 

Now,  I  think,  to  the  practical  half-tone  worker,  these  facts  will 
appear  with  some  force  as  showing  what  the  multiple  aperture  stop 
will  do,  and  how  it  differs  from  the  single  one.  Whether  it  is 
capable  of  being  worked  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  stop  in  every-day  practice  remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  have 
strong  hopes  for  it.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

The  Development  of  P.O.P. — Dr.  R.  E.  Liesegang  makes 
another  contribution,  in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz,  to  his 
studies  on  this  subject.  Twenty-five  parts  of  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  gallic  acid  are  mixed  with  fifty  parts  of  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  gelatine.  A  glass  plate  is  thinly  coated  with  the  solution 
and  the  film  allowed  to  set.  A  faintly  printed  picture,  on  gelatino- 
chloride  paper,  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  film. 
The  print  develops  normally,  attains  sufficient  depth  in  two  to  four 
minutes,  and  after  removal  may  be  fixed  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
process  offers  no  practical  advantages,  but  exhibits  one  remarkable 
peculiarity.  Upon  removal  of  the  developed  print  from  the  film,  the 
latter  exhibits  a  negative  image.  Its  colour  is  blue-black,  and,  after 
a  short  time,  becomes  rather  more  pronounced.  This  negative 
image  is  produced  by  diffusion  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  printing- 
out  paper  to  the  film,  where  it  is  reduced  by  the  gallic  acid.  The 
migration,  however,  proceeds  from  the  unexposed  portions  only.  It 
may  be  concluded  that  there  is  less  silver  nitrate  present  in  the  ex¬ 
posed  parts,  in  consequence  of  photo- chemical  reduction.  But  it  may 
be  that  diffusion  is  hindered  by  the  quickly  formed  delicate  film  of 
metallic  silver,  in  the  presence  of  gallic  acid.  Perhaps  the  image  is 
a  joint  effect  of  both  causes.  There  is  a  third  possibility,  that  the 
silver  nitrate  in  the  exposed  portions  also  diffuses,  but  that  the 
nascent  silver  returns  to  the  print.  This  experiment  disposes  of  a 
previous  theory,  that  the  silver  nitrate  in  the  unexposed  parts  is 
utilised  as  an  intensifier  of  the  image,  when  the  prints  are  physically 
developed.  The  experiment  may  be  made  with  other  developers,  but, 
if  pyrogallic  acid  is  used,  there  should  be  a  considerable  addition  of 
glycerine  to  prevent  precipitation  of  the  gelatine. 


Ink  Drawings  from  Silver  Prints. —Dr.  Eder  draws 
attention  to  the  method,  so  often  recommended,  of  bleaching  the 
silver  image  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  after  the  drawing  has  been 
made  over  the  print  with  Indian  ink.  The  results  obtained  in  this 
manner  at  the  Vienna  Technical  School  are  distinctly  inferior  to 
those  obtained  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  Farmer’s  reducer  and  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  were  both  far  better.  Dr.  Eder 
gives  the  following  directions :  A  fixed,  untoned  print  upon  paper 
sized  with  arrowroot,  or  resin,  should  be  used,  and  the  drawing 
must  be  made  with  a  pen  and  Indian  ink.  When  dry,  immerse  the 
print  in  a  bath  composed  of  100  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
solution  (about  1  in  8),  and  10  to  15  parts  of  ferricvanide  of 
potassium  solution  (1  in  10).  The  latter  should  not  be  added  until 
the  bath  is  required.  The  photograph  bleaches  rapidly  and  com¬ 


pletely,  and  the  drawing  should  then  be  washed  and  dried.  A  four  per 
cent,  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  to  which  a  little  tincture  of 
iodine  has  been  added,  is  equally  efficient.  In  both  cases  the  silver 
image  is  completely  dissolved,  whereas  bichloride  of  mercury  only 
bleaches  the  image  without  removing  the  silver. 


Colour  Photography — Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  writes,  in  the 
Photographische  Mittheilungen,  that  the  problem  of  photography  in 
natural  colours  may  now  be  considered  as  solved.  There  are  two 
processes,  the  direct  and  the  indirect.  With  reference  to  the  direct 
process  by  Lippmann,  the  colours  are  only  approximately  true  to 
nature,  and,  in  support  of  this  statement,  Dr.  Vogel  cites  Becquerel, 
Krone,  Valenta,  Wiener,  and  Schiitt.  He  also  draws  attention  to 
three  photographs  in  colour  made  by  Dr.  Neuhaus  by  Lippmann’s  pro¬ 
cess —  two  are  of  the  spectrum  and  one  of  a  stuffed  parrott.  One 
spectrum  is  upon  an  albumen  plate,  and,  when  viewed  nearly  per¬ 
pendicularly,  the  colours  pass  from  deep  red  to  yellowish-green, 
green,  light  blue,  dark  blue,  and  violet,  but  the  latter  is  traversed  by 
disturbing  bands  of  red,  green,  and  grey.  The  other  spectrum,  upon 
a  gelatine  plate,  viewed  perpendicularly,  exhibits  pale  red  (orange), 
followed  by  dark  green,  pale  yellowish-green,  then  a  small  field  of 
blue  and  a  long  field  of  grey-violet,  broken  by  reddish  and  bluish 
fields,  to  which  greenish  are  added  in  the  ultra-violet.  The  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  parrot,  viewed  almost  perpendicularly,  renders  the 
throat  yellow  with  a  red  band,  the  back  of  the  neck  and  breast 
green,  and  feathers  on  the  feet  yellowish.  The  support  (wood  ?) 
is  yellow.  The  change  of  colours  is  very  remarkable  when 
these  photographs  are  viewed  obliquely.  The  yellow  throat  of  the 
parrot  and  the  support  are  then  green,  likewise  the  pale  red  of  the 
gelatine  spectrum.  The  pale  green  of  the  latter  becomes  greyish 
white,  and  the  blue  deepens  to  violet.  Similar  variations  may  be 
seen  on  the  albumen  plate,  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  The  deep  red  is 
paler ;  the  green  and  blue  retain  their  original  colours,  with,  at 
most,  a  trace  of  grey.  It  may  thus  be  seen  how  much  the  direct 
method  still  differs  from  the  true  colours  of  nature,  yet  it  may  be 
possible  to  attain  a  greater  approximation  by  the  use  of  extremely 
thin  films.  Dr.  Neuhaus  has  also  submitted  another  spectrum  photo¬ 
graph,  exhibiting  the  complementary  colours  by  transmitted  light. 
This  was  done  “  by  making  the  silver  deposit  almost  invisible.” 


X-ray  Photographs. — Dr.  B.  Larus  has  an  article  in  the 
Photographisches  Wochenblatt  on  the  development  of  X-ray  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  recommends  metol  and  hydroquinone,  not  in  combina¬ 
tion,  but  in  succession.  The  plate  is  first  immersed  in  a  hydroquinone 
potash  developer  until  the  outline  of  the  image  is  somewhat 
vigorous,  whilst  detail  in  the  shadows  is  still  wanting.  The 
hydroquinone  developer  is  then  poured  off,  and  one  of  Andresen’s 
metol  potash  substituted.  The  fine  details  rapidly  appear,  and  the 
negative  soon  acquires  full  vigour.  The  negatives  developed  in  this 
way  are  plucky,  full  of  detail,  and  especially  suitable  for  showing 
variations  in  structure.  As  the  development  is  rapid,  there  is 
freedom  from  fog  and  the  negatives  are  quick  printers.  A  one- 
solution  developer  combining  the  two  is  less  satisfactory.  Dr.  B. 
Larus  also  remarks  that  .the  X  rays  are  scarcely  absorbed  by  bromide 
of  silver.  An  exposure  was  made  through  a  dozen  thin  plates,  and 
the  bottom  plate  gave  a  negative  that  was  but  very  slightly  inferior  to 
the  top.  A  normal  exposure  was  given,  and  the  twelve  plates  were 
developed  simultaneously. 


Dark-room  Lanterns. — The  Photo  Gazette  recommends 
dipping  candles  in  the  following  solution  to  prevent  guttering : — 


Magnesium  sulphate  . 15  grains. 

Dextrine  .  5  „ 

Water  . 500  „ 


Direct  Instantaneous  Positives  in  Two  Colours.— 

A  short  time  ago  a  paper  by  M.  Graby  was  published  in  Helios, 
describing  a  process  which,  though  not  Tery  successful,  is  deserving 
of  notice.  M.  Graby  endeavoured  to  substitute  the  mercuric  mirror 
in  the  Lippmann  process  by  emulsifying  silver  in  the  film,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  each  grain  of  bromide  of  silver  with  its  own  mirror.  He 
hoped  to  obtain  a  negative  image  showing  complementary  colours 
by  transmitted  light.  An  emulsion  was  made  as  follows  :  1st.  One 
grain  of  silver  was  reduced  with  sulphate  of  iron.  This  gives  an 
emulsion  of  red  orange  colour  in  the  fluid  state,  and  M.  Graby 
thought  it  might  be  orthochromatic,  but  it  was  not,  2nd.  One 
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grain  of  alkaline  bromide  of  silver.  3rd.  One  grain  of  sulphite  of 
soda,  or  preferably  emulsified  sulphate  of  lead.  With  this  emulsion, 
instead  of  a  negative  with  the  complementary  colours  by  transmitted 
JLight,  a  positive  was  at  once  obtained  with  two  seconds  exposure, 
showing  by  transmitted  light  blue  violet  in  the  shadows,  yellow, 
approximating  white,  in  the  high  lights,  and  red  in  the  weak  half¬ 
tones.  Unfortunately  the  colours  are  inverted.  The  blue  rays  pro¬ 
duce  yellow,  the  red  have  no  effect  upon  the  plate  which  remains 
blue,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  green  and  black.  The  yellow 
rays  have  some  effect,  and  give  a  red  image.  In  photographing  a 
picture  with  a  gold  frame,  the  bright  gilding  is  rendered  in  bright 
yellow,  approximating  in  a  measure  the  colour  of  gold.  If  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  bromide  of  silver  is  increased,  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  reduced  silver,  a  negative  is  obtained  by  transmitted 
light.  This  is  orange  in  the  transparent  portions,  and  greenish- 
yellow  in  the  opacities.  Although  the  process  does  not  give  an 
image  in  natural  colours,  it  is  very  useful  for  making  glass  positives 
in  blue,  violet,  red,  and  yellow  without  toning.  They  are  developed 
with  pyrogallic  acid,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  manner. 


Xiady  Amateurs. — L'Objectif  gives  some  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  lady  amateurs  in  France.  Baroness  Ad.  de 
Rothschild  gives  her  attention  to  copying  pictures,  landscape  and 
interior  work.  Her  studio,  dark  rooms,  &c.,  are  elaborately  fitted 
and  adapted  to  various  processes.  The  dowager  Duchesse  d’Uzes  has 
a  preference  for  sporting  subjects,  and  thinks  age  a  necessary  quali¬ 
fication  for  photography.  “Plates  are  most  sensitive  when  the 
heart  is  least  affected.”  Madame  Binder-Mestro  affects  drapery  and 
ornaments,  and  has  a  splendid  collection  of  photographs  of  officers, 
reserved  as  curiosities  for  the  eyes  of  eligible  young  lady  friends. 
Countess  de  la  Bourmaise  and  Countess  du  Bourg  de  Roy  as  are 
enthusiastic  instantaneous  photographers.  Madame.  Gillon  gives 
special  attention  to  lantern  slides.  Madame  Sterns  devotes  herself 
to  portraying  children,  and  is  an  adept.  Stereoscopic  photography 
is  the  delight  of  Mme.  Jollivet.  Portraiture  finds  its  votaries  in  the 
Duchesses  d’Albe  and  de  Mortemart  and  the  Countess  de  Montozon. 
Many  other  French  ladies  are  enthusiastic  photographers. 


The  Vienna  Camera  Club. — A  “sharp-focus”  party  seems 
to  have  been  formed,  according  to  an  anonymous  letter  addressed  to 
the. editor  of  the  Wiener  Photographische  Blatter.  For  the  present 
they  meet  privately,  but  their  object  is  to  counteract  the  doctrines 
of  the  “fuzzy”  school.  The  gum-bichromate  process  is  humorously 
described  by  a  member  in  the  following  terms :  “  Imagine  a  large, 
beautiful,  expensive  sheet  of  paper,  which  has  been  painted  with  a 
pasty  solution  of  coloured  gum,  and  exposed  to  light  under  a  smeary 
piece  of  glass.  After  the  application  of  water  with  brush  and 
syringe,  the  blotches  are  pronounced  a  work  of  art.  I  am  shocked 
to  find  these  failures  please  a  number  of  earnest,  influential  people.” 

The  gum- bichromate  process  in  colours  is  described  as  follows : 
“Imagine  the  young  hopeful,  who  has  just  been  given  a  box  of 
colours  at  Christmas,  innocently  amusing  himself,  like  a  child  of 
seven  or  eight,  by  colouring  everything,  regardless  of  outline. 
Imagine  these  productions  of  suitable  size,  framed  and  glazed,  and 
you  will  then  have  a  typical  print  by  the  gum-bichromate  process  in 
colours.”  Further  criticisms  are  promised. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  MR.  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

Mb.  Pennell  is  always  amusing,  and  often  instructive,  and  his  latest 
pronouncement  on  the  artistic  capabilities  of  photography  is  an  example 
of  his  success  in  both  of  these  directions.  It  is  many  a  long  day  since  a 
message  containing  so  much  truth,  such  outspoken  and  competent 
criticism,  proceeded  from  one  whom  his  bitterest  enemies  must  admit  to 
be  an  artist  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  much-misused  word,  and  the 
burden  of  his  remarks  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  all  who  have  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  photography  a?  their  real  object.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no 
small  part  of  Mr.  Pennell’s  Contemporary  Review  article  is  taksn  up  with 
the  discussion  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  certain  photographers  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  comparison  is  drawn  in  this  matter  of  self-assertion  between 
the  behaviour  of  such  photographers  and  that  of  the  artist,  the  one  eagerly 
seeking  to  be  dubbed  “  artist  ”  in  season  and  out,  and  the  other  content  to 
be  the  thing  itself,  and  caring  little  what  label  the  public  may  affix  either 
to  him  or  to  his  work.  “The  fact,”  says  Mr.  Pennell,  “  that  they  are 
artists  has  been  recognised  since  the  earliest  ages,  and  any  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  they  may  evolve  is  gladly  accepted  if  it  is  artistic  ;  the  greater 
the  artist,  the  more  diffident  he  feels  about  his  position  in  the  world  of 
art.”  < 


The  title  “artist  ”  is  usually  applied,  without  qualification,  to  painters, 
and  to  painters  only.  It  is  often  used  when  Bpeaking  of  sculptors, 
musicians,  black-and-white  workers,  and  painter-etchers  ;  but,  while  no 
one  would  dispute  the  title  of  the  practisers  of  these  arts  to  be  styled 
artists,  the  term  without  qualification  would  be  a  misleading  one,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  those  connected  with  the  arts,  e.g.,  etching  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  more  closely  allied  to  painting.  To  describe  a  man  as  “  an  artist,” 
with  no  modifying  terms  whatever,  would  convey  to  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  thousand  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
“  painter.”  We  may  assume  that  the  thousandth  individual  iB  a  devoted 
student  of  photographic  polemics,  and  would  conclude  that  he  was  a 
respectable  individual,  with  a  dilettante  interest  in  pictures,  who  amused 
himself  occasionally  in  taking  photographs.  As  the  English  language  is 
employed  as  a  means  of  communicating  ideas  amongst  all  Engli-h- speaking 
people,  it  is  manifestly  improper  to  take  an  old  and  generally  understood 
word  and  apply  to  it  a  narrow  and  altogether  new  meaning,  quite  apart 
from  the  position  of  photography  as  an  “  art.”  It  would  be  better,  more 
candid,  and  much  less  misleading,  to  manufacture  a  new  word  for  the 
individual  who  “practises”  an  entirely  new  “ mode  of  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  ;  ”  either,  in  the  Lewis  Caroll  style,  by  christening  him  a  “  pliar- 
togrister,”  or,  simpler,  a  “photist”  or  an  “  artographer.”  Any  of 
these  terms  would  be  preferable  on  mere  grounds  of  policy  and  of 
philology.  It  may  be  a  paternal  pride,  or  it  may  be  a  just  sense  of  its 
merit,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  first-named  oonveys  a  far 
more  accurate  impression  of  the  photographer- artist  than  either  of  those 
terms  taken  separately ;  something  higher  than  an  artist,  but  lower 
than  the  photographer,  something  combining  the  fidelity  to  detail  and 
accurate  drawing  of  the  painter  with  the  imagination,  the  consciousness, 
the  living  personality  of  the  camera  (mahogany,  taper  bellows,  rising  and 
cross  fronts,  swing  back  both  ways,  folding  into  xxy,  Ac.).  On  these 
grounds  alone,  without  going  for  one  moment  into  the  vexed  question  of 
photography  and  art,  it  must  be  seen  that,  whatever  the  photographer 
may  be,  it  is  impolitic  and  misleading  for  him  to  describe  himself  as  an 
“  artist  ”  without  adding  thereto  any  qualifying  expression  whatever. 

Mr.  Pennell  says  that  “artists  have  not  insisted  on  their  right  to  be 
called  artists  on  every  appropriate  and  inappropriate  occasion.”  This 
may  be  beside  the  mark  ;  photographers  perhaps  hope  that,  by  dubbing 
themselves  artists  with  sufficient  iteration  and  reiteration,  the  public 
may  eventually  have  so  hazy  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  to 
apply  it  to  both  indiscriminately.  I  fear  this  hope  is  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  Long  before  photographers  made  the  effort,  a  very 
worthy  class  of  men  took  up  the  vain  attempt  to  become  known  as 
artists.  “Artists  in  hair”  are  spoken  of  in  the  thirties,  but  still  the 
public,  stupid  ever,  draws  an  invidious  distinction  between  Truefitt  and 
Turner,  and  we  fear  the  impecunious  barber  who  obtained  credit  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  an  artist  (assuming  that  any  one  would  give  more 
credit  to  an  artist  than  to  a  barber)  would  be  regarded  as  acting  under 
false  pretences. 

It  is  to  the  accomplished  litterateur,  who  is  responsible  for  the  “  fore¬ 
words  ”  to  the  catalogue  of  one  of  our  exhibitions,  that  the  best  definition 
of  the  class  I  have  proposed  to  call  “  phartogristers  ”  is  due.  “  Photo¬ 
graphers  should  themselves  be  capable  of  fixing  the  standard  of  merit  of 
their  own  pictorial  works.”  There  is  no  doubt  that,  concealed  in  this 
paragraph,  lies  an  infallible  test  as  to  whether  or  not  any  given  individual 
is  a  photographer  or  a  would-be  photographer-artist. 

“  Pierre  was  the  bravest  man  in  France. 

He  said  so,  and  be  ought  to  know,” 

and  in  Pierre  of  the  poet  we  have  the  prototype  of  the  camera  worker, 
who  is  a  much  better  judge  of  his  own  work  than  any  mere  student  of 
art  or  critic  who  has  made  pictures  and  “  pictorial  representation  ”  the 
study  of  his  lifetime. 

Apart  from  the  mere  question  of  the  advisability  or  not  of  modifying 
the  perfectly  well-understood  and  accepted  meaning  of  the  word  artist  so 
as  to  include  photographers — whether  or  not  it  is  proposed  to  exclude 
painters  I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  to  judge  by  certain  writings  I  have 
lately  read  in  which  the  photographer  is  constantly  spoken  of  “  as  the 
artist  ”  and  the  painter  is  described  as  a  “  painter,”  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  is — apart,  I  say,  from  this  question,  we  still  have  the  issue 
before  us  whether  or  not  a  photographer  as  such  is  the  thing  at  present 
known  by  the  name  artist.  Here  again  we  have  the  poet’s  Pierre  before  us. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  amongst  the  many  articles,  books,  and  papers 
on  photography,  on  the  fine  arts,  and  on  art  generally,  I  cannot  recall, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  if  a  single  instance  can  be  found,  in  which  any 
one  but  a  photographer  has  spontaneously  referred  to  a  photographer  as 
an  artist.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course  myriads  of  examples  in  which 
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winters  are  referred  to  as  artists  exist.  I  qualify  my  statement  with 
le  word  “spontaneously  ”  because  I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  certain 
luch-quoted  newspaper  paragraphs  which  have  been  only  too  obviously 
inspired.”  If  I  am  wrong  in  this  matter,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
ror  pointed  out.  I  only  bring  it  forward  as  a  fact,  and  am  as  anxious 
i  see  the  status  of  photography  raised  as  any  “  artist  ”  of  the  lot, 
though  I  deprecate  some  of  the  means  employed.  Let  us  have  ex- 
mples  of  the  spontaneous  recognition  of  photography  as  a  fine  art  and 
!  photographers  as  artists  by  authorities  outside  the  narrow  little  camera 
orld,  and  I  should  welcome  it  as  much  as  any  other  reader  of  The 
eitxsh  Journal  of  Photography.  Until  then  the  sad  truth  is  forced 
Dme  upon  us  that  the  only  people  who  admit  it,  and  they  themselves 
•e  far  from  unanimous  upon  the  subject,  are  photographers  themselves ; 

I  they  say  so,  and  they  ought  to  know.” 

Once  more  let  us  urge  that  the  way  to  get  photography  recognised  as 
1  art,  and  to  induce  the  outside  world  to  look  upon  photographers  as 
■tists,  is  to  produce  the  proof  in  the  shape  of  pictures.  Here,  I  would 
speat,  is  the  only  clear  road  to  such  an  end,  and  here  we  must  all  recog- 
ise  are  many  pilgrims  on  the  way.  The  growth  of  exhibitions,  the  atten- 
on  paid  to  the  pictorial  side  of  photography  as  it  is  called,  will  do 
.ore — nay,  will  do  infinitely  more,  since  the  other  does  nothing — to 
jhieve  this  end,  if  it  be  possible,  than  all  the  clamorous  demands, 
ritten  or  verbal,  which  some  photographers  put  forward  without 
lasing.  The  exhibitors,  the  workers,  are  those  who  really  advance 
le  cause  they  have  in  view ;  the  clamant  few  who  shout  that  they  are 
•tists,  who  deprecate  the  judging  of  photographers  by  any  but  photo- 
•aphers,  can  only  raise  up  a  counter  feeling  against  themselves  and  their 
art.” 

I  was  asked  the  other  day  to  be  candid,  and  say,  in  so  manyjjwords, 
hether  I  regard  photography  as  a  fine  art  or  not,  and  the  reply,  I  must 
mfess,  was  in  the  negative.  In  the  future,  with  increased  facilities  for 
ie  release  of  the  photographer  from  “  mechanical  trammels,”  pictures 
iay  be  produced  in  which  photography  has  played  some  part ;  but  what 
)es  this  release  really  mean?  In  plain  English,  it  is  simply  the  facility 
jhich  certain  methods  and  processes  give  for  modifying  the  photographic 
isult  by  the  adoption  of  the  painter’s  method.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
te.idea;  many  years  ago  it  was  said  of  M.  Lambert  that  he  could  retouch  a 
utrait  negative  on  to  a  sheet  of  plain  glass,  but  some  modern  processes 
ler  greater  facilities,  in  some  cases,  by  allowing  the  work  to  be  done  on 
ie  print.  Taking  the  perfect  photograph  as  a  correct  representation  in 
;onoehrome  of  the  scene  before  the  camera,  every  departure  from  that 
ssens  the  photographic  character  of  the  result,  and  a  print  which  has 
ad  its  highest  lights  toned  down  or  brightened,  or  its  shadows  strength- 
led  either  by  hand  work  and  paint  on  the  print  or  on  the  negative,  or 
7  brushing  or  squirting  at  a  bichromate  gum  film,  or  by  playing  about 
ith  glycerine  on  a  platinotype  print,  is  so  much  the  less  a  photograph, 
i  much  the  more  a  painting.  And  all  paintings  are  not  necessarily 
orks  of  art. 

How  photography  can  ever  be  a  fine  art  itself  I  fail  to  see,  since 
lere  is  no  real  room  for  the  personal  element  whatever.  True,  at 
•esent  it  is  not  difficult  to  pick  out  the  leading  workers’  prints  in  an 
thibition  without  using  the  catalogue ;  but  how  much  of  this  is  due  to 
,ie  success  with  which  the  photographer  conveys  to  the  spectator  his 
ipression  of  the  scene  depicted,  and  how  much  to  the  fact  that  certain 
orkers  always  choose  certain  subjects,  adopt  some  particular  method  or 
ne  in  printing,  some  special  style  of  mounting  and  framing,  or  even  to 
ie  adoption  by  some  of  a  definite  height  for  the  skyline  in  their  prints  ? 
o  give  a  particular  example.  No  one  can  see  the  collection  of 
ossetti’s  woik,  now  on  view  in  London,  without  getting  a  glimpse,  or 
en  more  than  a  glimpse,  of  the  man,  and  of  his  life.  What  we  know 
the  artist  confirms,  in  general  lines,  the  impression  obtained  from 
s  work,  and  every  picture  he  produced  proclaimed  the  spirit  of  the  man 
io  uttered  it.  Fancy  a  photographer  expressing  his  emotions  through 
s  work  !  Imagine  him  printing  in  a  wild  and  stormy  sky  to  a  landscape 
icause  it  was  taken  when  his  whole  spirit  was  depressed  by  the  results 
diarrhoea  or  a  violent  cold  in  the  head  !  Conceive  him  imparting  to 
i  enlarged  snap-shot  a  gay,  lightsome,  frolicking  air  because  his  uncle 
is  left  him  50,0001.,  or  his  wife  has  presented  him  with  an  heir !  But 
ie  idea  is  too  grotesque  to  pursue  further,  and  photographers  and  their 
aims  must  be  judged  by  their  works,  and  by  their  works  alone. 

Temple  Lambe,  M.A. 

- * - 

SULPHOCYANIDE  OF  GOLD  AND  AMMONIUM. 

[Deutschen  Photographen  Zeitung.] 

lthough  the  eulphocyanide  of  gold  and  ammonium  has  been  used  for 
['.any  years  for  toning  silver  prints,  such  as  collodic-chloride,  we  find, 


beyond  numerous  formulae,  little  as  to  the  theoretically  correct  way  of 
mixing  it. 

As  the  formulae  given  did  not  satisfy  me,  and  as  I  was  unable  to 
find  in  chemical  books,  and  even  in  a  monograph  on  the  cyanogen  com¬ 
pounds,  the  necessary  information— for  these  touched  but  lightly  on  the 
compounds  of  gold  and  cyanogen— I  was  compelled  to  institute  some 
experiments,  which  have  cleared  up  some  points  without  being  exhaus¬ 
tive,  and  it  must  now  be  left  to  chemists  to  finish. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  subject,  it  is  advisable  to  consider 
what  happens  when  we  tone  albumen  prints  with  gold  chloride  and  some 
alkaline  salt,  such  as  the  phosphate,  borate,  acetate,  or  carbonate  of  soda, 
&c.  The  original  yellow  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is  rendered  colour- 
less.by  these  salts,  and  this  takes  place  quicker  in  light  than  in  the  dark. 
There  are  two-tbirds  of  the  chlorine  taken  away  from  the  chloride  of  gold, 
and  aurous  chloride,  AuCl,  is  formed. 

If  gold  chloride,  AuC13,  that  is  the  atom  of  gold  combined  with  three 
atoms  of  chlorine,  comes  into  contact  with  silver,  and  as  only  one  atom 
of  silver  and  one  atom  of  chlorine  are  required  to  form  silver  chloride,  it 
is  obvious  that  three  atoms  of  silver  are  required  to  precipitate  the  atom 
of  gold : — 

AuC'3  +  3Ag  =  Au  +  3  4gCl. 

Gold  chloride.  Silver.  Gold.  Silver  chloride. 

The  atomic  weight  of  gold  is  197,  and  that  of  silver  108.  According  to 
the  above  formula,  therefore,  will  3  x  108  =  324  parts  by  weight  of  silver 
be  replaced  by  only  197  parts  by  weight  of  gold. 

If  we  use,  however,  instead  of  the  yellow  chloride  of  gold  solution 
(AuCl3)  for  toning,  the  colourless  solution  of  aurous  chloride  (AuCl) 
formed  by  the  admixture  of  the  gold  with  the  above  salts,  there  is  only 
one  atom  of  silver  required  to  precipitate  one  atom  of  gold. 

AuCl  +  Ag  =  Au  +  AgCl 
Aurous  chloride.  Silver.  Gold.  Silver  chloride, 
expressed  in  numbers,  108  parts  of  silver  only  are  required  to  reduce  197 
parts  of  gold.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  much  richer  tone  is  obtained 
when  aurous  chloride  is  used,  as  the  same  quantity  of  the  dark  silver 
chloride  in  the  print  precipitates  three  times  as  much  gold  as  from  the 
auric  chloride  solution,  and  therefore  it  is  said  that  the  prints  are  strongly 
attacked  or  eaten  away. 

An  exactly  similar  case  occurs  with  the  sulphocyanide  bath. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  composition  of  the  sulphocyanide  bath,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  say  a  little  more  about  sulphocyanogen,  but  I  mutt 
mention  cyanogen.  Cyanogen  consists  of  one  atom  of  carbon  to  one 
atom  of  nitrogen  (CN)  in  the  proportion  12-1-14  parts  by  weight.  The 
sum  of  these  two  atomic  weights,  26,  is  called  the  molecular  weight  of 
cyanogen,  a  word  derived  from  Kvavog,  Greek  for  blue,  because  it  forms 
Berlin  blue  with  iron.  If  cyanogen  combines  with  one  atom  of  sulphur, 
the  atomic  weight  of  which  is  32,  we  have  58  the  molecular  weight  of 
sulphocyanogen,  CNS,  or,  as  Berzelius,  the  famous  Swedish  chemist, 
calltd  it,  rhodan,  from  rhodon,  the  rose,  because,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  it  forms  a  beautiful  red  liquid  with  iron. 

Both  compounds,  cyanogen  and  sulphocyanogen.  behave  like  simple 
substances,  like  elements,  as  they  combine  with  other  elements,  and  also 
metals,  just  like  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

Compounds  like  cyanogen  and  sulphocyanogen  are  called  radicles. 
The  former  has  been  isolated,  and  is  a  colourless,  very  poisonous  gas, 
which  combines  with  water  to  form  the  still  more  poisonous  hydro¬ 
cyanic  or  prussic  acid.  Sulphocyanogen  has  not  been  isolated,  and 
it  is  only  known  in  its  compounds,  and  is  therefore  called  a  hypothetical 
radicle. 

Whilst  the  soluble  cyanides  belong  to  the  most  poisonous  bodies,  the 
soluble  sulphocyanides  are  less  poisonous  or  not  dangerous. 

As  we  have  learnt  that  there  are  two  chlorine  compounds,  the  auric, 
AuCl3,  and  the  aurous,  AuCl,  so  there  also  two  analogous  compounds  of 
gold  and  sulphocyanide,  the  auric  sulphocyanide,  Au(CNS)s.  and  the 
aurous  sulphocyanide,  AuCNS.  The  compounds  are  formed  by  double 
decomposition  of  gold  chloride  with  a  soluble  sulphocyanide.  in  the  case 
in  point  ammonium  sulphocyanide. 

AuC’g  +  3NH4CNS  =  Au(CNS)3  +  3NH4C1 
Gold  Ammonium  Gold  Ammonium 

chloride,  sulphocyanide.  sulphocyanide.  chloride. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  decomposition,  assuming  perfectly  pure  chemi¬ 
cals  were  used,  there  would  be  required 

one  molecule  pure  brown  and  dry  gold  chloride  =  304 ‘5 
and  three  molecules  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  3x76=  228 
If  these  salts,  dissolved  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  are  mixed 
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together,  a  greenish-grey  mass  precipitates,  which  becomes  brighter  and 
does  not  dissolve  on  addition  of  more  ammonium,  even  when  boiled,  which 
is  a  proof  that,  prepared  in  this  way,  it  changes,  for,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
the  precipitate  of  gold  entirely  dissolves  on  heating  if,  at  the  beginning, 
more  sulphocyanide  was  added,  and  only  one  more  molecule  is  neces¬ 
sary,  thus  4  x  76  =  304.  This  is  obviously  nearly  as  much  as  the  pure 
dry  gold  chloride. 

If  the  latter  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  that  is,  one  molecule 
more  than  the  three  molecules  necessary  to  precipitate  the  gold  be  used,  an 
easily  soluble  double  salt  of  sulphocyanide  of  gold  and  ammonium  can 
be  formed,  and  the  precipitate  is  not  a  greenish-grey,  but  a  beautiful 
yellowish -brown  preoipitate  of  auric  sulphocyanide,  which  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  excess  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide.  On  heating,  the  colour  of 
this  precipitate  alters ;  it  first  becomes  darker,  and  then,  at  50°  C.,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  liquid  is  formed,  which,  on  further  heating,  becomes  gradually 
brighter,  till,  at  75°  C.,  it  is  colourless.  The  aurous  sulphocyanide 
formed,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  auric  sulphocyanide,  is  easily  soluble 
in  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  has  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  the  latter 
salt,  and  formed  aurous- ammonium  sulphocyanide.  If  the  quantity  of 
the  ammonium  sulphocyanide  is  not  sufficiently  in  excess,  a  gold  preci¬ 
pitate  remains,  which,  even  when  considerable  excess  of  sulphocyanide  is 
used,  or  even  on  boiling,  does  not  dissolve.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  successful,  to  use  double  the  amount  of 
sulphocyanide  as  calculated,  that  is,  double  as  much  as  the  gold. 

Biihler  prescribes  three  times,  and  Lainer  eight  to  ten  times,  more 
sulphocyanide  than,  according  to  the  calculation,  is  necessary  in  the 
hitherto  used  formula,  where  acetate  of  soda  is  used  to  reduce  the  auric 
to  the  aurous  chloride,  as  much  as  forty  times  the  quantity  of  sulpho- 
oyanide  has  been  given.  It  has,  however,  been  proved  that  this  large 
excess  only  acts  prejudicially  on  the  tone  and  keeping  properties  of 
the  bath. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  sulphocyanide  bath  the  above-cited  authors 
recommend  that  both  the  gold  chloride  and  the  sulphocyanide  should  be 
dissolved  in  a  definite  quantity  of  water,  and  each  solution  he  heated 
almost  to  boiling  point,  and  then  the  gold  solution  poured  in  Jsmall 
quantities  into  the  hot  sulphocyanide  solution ;  and,  after  the  addition 
of  any  small  quantity  the  solution  must  be  heated  till  any  red  colour  has 
disappeared.  In  such  a  case  as  the  previously  described  one,  there  is 
first  formed  auric  sulphocyanide,  which  is  not  stable  at  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  but  is  reduced  to  aurous  sulphocyanide,  which  immediately 
oombines  with  the  excess  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  to  form  the 
wished  for  aurous  ammonium  sulphocyanide. 

This  is  exactly  analogous  to  what  happens  when  dry  auric  chloride  is 
heated  to  150°,  for  it  is  then  converted  into  aurous  chloride,  and  two 
atoms  of  chlorine  escape. 

In  the  conversion  of  the  auric  into  the  aurous  sulphocyanide  two 
molecules  of  sulphocyanogen  escape,  which  makes  itself  felt  as  an 
unpleasant  smelling  gas,  which  causes  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  to 
smart,  and  this  is  more  noticeable  the  longer  the  boiling  after  the 
gradual  addition  of  the  chloride  of  gold.  When  the  solutions  are  mixed 
in  the  cold  and  then  heated,  this  is  less  noticeable,  and  the  resulting 
solution  is  equally  as  efficacious. 

Before  giving  a  practical  formula,  which  has  been  tested  in  practice 
for  more  than  a  year,  we  are,  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  com¬ 
pelled  to  ask,  What  becomes  of  the  two  separated  molecules  of  sulpho¬ 
cyanogen  ? 

Because  of  the  strong  smell  of  the  fumes  given  off  on  boiling,  of  the 
strong  acid  reaction  which  the  gold  solution  has,  I  presume  that  sulpho- 
cyanio  acid  is  formed,  and  I  am  further  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the 
following  experiments :  I  heated  the  mixed  solution  in  a  glass  retort,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  open  dish,  and  passed  the  vapours  formed  on  boiling  through 
a  glass  tube  into  a  vessel  filled  with  dilute  ferric  chloride.  The  gases 
absorbed  by  the  ferric  chloride  solution  showed  round  the  mouth  of 
the  tube  the  characteristic  red  reaction  of  the  soluble  sulphocyanogen  com¬ 
pounds  with  the  ferric  salts. 

That  the  red  colouration  in  the  iron  solution  is  due  to  sulphocyanic  acid 
appears  to  me  to  be  without  doubt ;  still  it  has  to  be  proved  that  the 
separated  sulphocyanogen  is  converted  into  its  hydrogen  compound,  for 
whence  comes  the  hydrogen?  If  this  is  taken  from  the  water,  what 
becomes  of  the  oxygen  ?  Or  does  perhaps,  with  this  process,  the  sulpho¬ 
cyanogen  separate  as  the  hitherto  not  isolated  sulphocyanogen  gas? 
These  are  questions  for  the  technical  chemists,  who  hitherto,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  text-books,  have  neglected  experiments  with  sulphocyanide 
of  gold. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  with  absolutely  chemically  pure  acid-free 
and  dry  chloride  of  gold  and  chemically  pure  ammonium  sulphocyanide, 


equal  parts  are  sufficient ;  but,  as  excess  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide, 
even  as  much  as  double  or  treble  the  calculated  quantity,  is  not  harmful, 
the  following  practical  formula  results  ;  but  we  must  still  say  a  few  words 
about  the  necessary  chemicals. 

The  brown  dry  chloride  of  gold  should  be  used.  This  should,  if  ab-  : 
solutely  pure,  free  from  acid,  and  without  any  water,  oontain,  according  to 
the  formula  AuC13,  0  649  metallic  gold  in  one  gramme  ;  but  it  is  rarely 
that  commercial  chloride  of  gold  is  found  with  such  a  high  proportion 
of  gold,  but,  if  the  salt  is  dark  brown,  and  not  damp,  one  may  be  satisfied 
if  it  contain  0-5  gramme  metallic  gold. 

Potassio -chloride  of  gold  and  sodio-chloride  should  be  tested.  One 
gramme  of  pure  potassio-chloride  of  gold  should  oontain  0  475  gramme  of 
gold,  and  one  gramme  of  pure  cystallised  sodio-chloride  of  gold  should 
contain  0-494  gramme  of  gold.  The  former  is  more  readily  obtained  rich 
in  gold  than  the  sodium  salt,  which  is  frequently  mixed  with  salt,  and 
Lainer  has  found  two  commercial  samples  which  only  contained  0"205 
and  0-177  gramme  of  gold. 

In  order  to  test  the  salt,  and  this  i3  not  difficult  if  one  has  a  fine  gold 
balance  and  a  set  of  fine  weights,  exactly  one  gramme  of  the  chloride 
should  be  dissolved  in  100  c.  c.  of  distilled  water,  and  to  it  should  be 
added  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  acidulated  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  till 
a  precipitate  is  no  longer  formed.  The  precipitate  should  be  allowed  to 
settle,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  iron  solution  added  to  the  clear  liquid  to 
ensure  that  all  the  gold  is  precipitated.  The  clear  supernatant  liquid 
should  be  carefully  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  mixed  with  some 
sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  dissolve  any  basic  iron  salt  that  might  have 
been  precipitated,  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  filtered  through  a  small  pure  filter,  and  the  filter  washed 
with  water  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  acid.  The  filter  with  the  gold 
is  now  burnt  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  on  cooling  the  gold  may  be  accu¬ 
rately  weighed  to  a  milligramme. 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide  occurs  commercially  very  pure,  and,  aa 
according  to  my  formula  very  little  is  required,  the  chemically  pure  can 
be  bought.  A  test  of  Schering’s  make  showed  98-1  per  cent. 

Dissolve  1  grain  of  dry  brown  chloride  of  gold  in  90  c.  c.  of  distilled 
water.  In  a  porcelain  dish  dissolve  also  2  grammes  of  pure  ammonium 
sulphocyanide  in  90  c.  c.  of  distilled  water.  Add  the  gold  to  the  sulpho . 
cyanide,  and  stir  quickly,  and  heat  the  mixture  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and 
stir.  At  50°  C.  the  solution  becomes  a  bright  transparent  red,  and  at 
75°  it  becomes  colourless ;  then  heat  till  it  boils.  Allow  to  cool,  filter, 
and  wash  the  filter  till  the  filtrate  measures  200  o.c.  When  cool  it  turns 
yellow  again,  probably  through  the  re-formation  of  some  auric  sulpho¬ 
cyanide;  but  this  is  immaterial.  This  solution  will  keep  for  several 
weeks,  and  it  is  as  well  to  keep  it  in  the  dark. 

If  potassio-chloride  or  sodio-chloride  of  gold  is  to  be  used,  one  should 
take,  according  to  the  actual  proportion  of  gold,  from  1-5  to  2  grammes 
of  the  salt. 

For  use  the  solution  should  be  diluted  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times 
the  quantity  of  water. 

If  it  will  not  act,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  addition  of  more  of  the 
concentrated  stock  solution.  It  is  better,  however,  to  place  the  used 
solution  in  a  large  bottle,  aud  shake  it  up  with  some  zinc  filings  in  order 
to  recover  the  gold. 

This  toning  bath  produces  very  rich  tones  from  brown  to  blue,  but 
never  double  toning.  So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  the  tone  is 
permanent. 

The  addition  of  strontium  or  other  chlorides  has  not  improved  it,  at 
least  with  collodion  paper,  according  to  my  experience  ;  it  is  possible, 
however,  that  with  other  papers  its  use  may  be  beneficial. 


THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 

Last  week’s  eclipse  of  the  sun  appears  to  have  been  observed  under 
favourable  conditions  at  all  the  stations,  and  some  valuable  results  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  been  secured  by  the  aid  of  photography.  Telegraphing  from 
Calcutta,  Reuter  says :  “It  is  too  early  yet  to  fully  state  the  results  of  the 
observations  made,  but  they  are  known  to  be  most  valuable.  Totality  at 
Buxar  lasted  1  min.  30  sec.  Large  parties  of  Europeans  proceeded  to 
Buxar,  five  special  trains  being  required  to  convey  them  to  the  spot.  A 
telegram  from  Dumroon  states  that  the  photographic  observations  made 
by  the  survey  party  there  were  entirely  successful.  Seven  good  pictures 
of  the  corona  were  obtained  during  totality.” 

The  observations  made  at  Talni  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Maunder  and  Mr.  C. 
Thwaites  were  very  successful.  The  sky  was  beautifully  clear.  The 
light  during  the  middle  of  totality  was  equal  to  full  moon.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  statement  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  observers  :  The  general 
shape  of  the  sun’s  corona  was  like  that  seen  in  the  eclipses  of  1886 
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and  1896.  The  corona  extended  over  two  diameters  from  the  sun,  and 
its  greatest  extent  was  along  the  sun’s  equator.  Photographs  of  the 
aorona  were  obtained  by  Mrs.  Maunder  on  a  scale  of  4-5  iD.  to  the 
sun’s  diameter,  and  also  on  a  scale  of  1-10  in.  to  get  coronal  extensions. 
The  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  and  prominences  were  successfully 
observed  with  an  opera  glass,  fitted  with  a  direct  vision  prism  in  one  of 
the  eyepieces.  Three  photographs  of  the  corona  were  obtained  by  Mr. 
Thwaites  on  a  scale  of  7-10  in.  to  the  sun’s  diameter.  Mr.  Thwaites 
also  secured  photographs  of  the  corona  on  a  scale  of  1-10  in.  to  the 
sun’s  diameter.  Good  spectrum  photographs  were  obtained  by  Mr. 
Evershed.  The  spectrum  of  the  “  flash  ”  was  photographed  by  the 
same  observer  with  a  prismatic  camera,  and  with  a  6-in.  telescope. 

Observations  of  the  eclipse  were  also  made  by  a  party  from  the  College 
Of  Science,  Poona,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  K.  D.  Naegamvala, 
and  by  a  party  from  the  Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton,  U.S.A., 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  W.  W.  Campbell.  Their  report  is  the 
3ame  as  that  of  Mr.  Maunder’s  party. 

They  report  that  the  sky  was  extremely  clear,  and  that  their  observa¬ 
tions  were  very  successful.  They  found  the  light  during  the  middle  of 
totality  to  be  greater  than  that  of  full  moon.  The  general  shape  of  the 
corona  was  similar  to  that  observed  in  1886  and  1896.  It  extended  to  a 
listance  of  nearly  two  diameters  from  the  sun,  and  its  greatest  extension 
was  along  the  sun’s  equator. 

So  far  as  Bombay  is  concerned,  the  result  of  the  eclipse  has  not  quite 
realised  general  expectations.  As  the  eclipse  reached  its  zenith,  the 
temperature  fell  rapidly,  and  the  atmosphere  became  perceptibly  chilly. 
Quite  an  earthy  smell  pervaded  the  air.  One  naturally  expected  to  see 
stars  peep  out  and  twinkle  in  semi-darkness.  But  the  scene  was  too 
bright  for  that,  and  rather  resembled  a  landscape  under  a  wintry  English 
Kin. 

At  the  moment  of  totality  the  conditions  were  favourable  at  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer’s  camp  at  Yiziadrug,  and  the  same  was  the  case  at  Professor 
Campbell’s  camp  at  Jeur.  The  sun  was  gradually  blotted  out,  and  a 
marvellous  corona  of  pale  silver  blue  appeared.  The  duration  of  totality 
was  two  minutes. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dyson,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  writes  to  the 
laily  press :  “A  cipher  telegram  has  been  received  from  Professor  Turner 
stating  that  he,  the  Astronomer-Royal,  Captain  Hills,  and  Mr.  Newall 
have  had  clear  weather,  and  have  carried  out  quite  successfully  their 
respective  programmes  of  observation.  The  photographs  have  not  been 
leveloped,  so  that  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say  how  good  the  results  are. 
The  Astronomer-Royal  aimed  at  getting  photographs  on  a  large  scale  to 
show  the  detail  of  the  inner  corona.  Professor  Turner  proposed  to  obtain 
photographs  on  a  small  scale  to  show  the  extreme  extension,  and  others 
;o  determine  the  amount  of  polarisation  of  the  corona.  Captain  Hills 
attempted  to  photograph  the  flash  spectrum,  and  he  and  Mr.  Newall 
made  spectroscopic  observations  of  the  corona.  The  corona  extended  one 
"adius  of  the  moon  in  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  axis,  both  north  and 
south,  and  three  radii  in  the  equatorial  direction.” 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  F.R.A.S.,  who  has  charge  of  the  observing 
station  near  Benares,  telegraphs  that,  with  the  instrument  which  Mr. 
Sfevil  Maskelyne  designed  specially  for  his  use,  he  has  made  a  successful 
exposure  for  the  first  “animated  photograph”  ever  taken  of  any 
celestial  phenomenon.  The  film  will  be  sent  to  London  forthwith  for 
levelopment,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  yield  results  that  will  be  both 
nteresting  and  valuable  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

Major-General  Sir  J.  F.  D.  Donnelly,  K.C.B.,  Director  of  the  Science 
ind  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  writes:  “I  received  this  morning 
i.  telegram  from  Sir  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  dated  Majapur,  7.45  a.m., 
itating  :  ‘  Weather  excellent  and  all  instruments  satisfactorily  employed 
vith  very  good  results,  except  the  integrating  spectroscope.  The 
emperature  fell  about  3°  C.  during  the  eclipse.  It  was  not  a  dark 
clipse,  and  very  few  stars  were  seen.’  I  may  add  that  the  instruments 
eferred  to  were  (1)  a  6-in.  prismatic  camera — in  Mr.  Fowler’s  charge — 
quipped  with  two  prisms  of  45°  in  place  of  the  one  prism  with  which 
he  results  of  1893  were  obtained,  the  dispersion  being  thus  nearly 
iloubled  ;  (2)  a  9- in.  prismatic  camera,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Lockyer.  It  has 
lever  been  used  before  at  an  eclipse,  and  gives  a  slightly  greater 
lispersion  than  the  6- in.  with  only  one  prism  ;  (3)  the  grating 

ipectroscope,  used  by  Sir  Norman  himself  for  making  visual  spectrum 
observations  of  the  corona ;  (4)  two  kinematographs,  provided  and  used 
y  the  Marquis  of  Graham,  one  to  photograph  the  appearance  of  the 
.pproaching  shadow  and  the  other  the  phases  of  the  eclipse ;  (5)  a 
oronagrapb,  to  be  used  by  the  volunteers  from  Her  Majesty’s  ship 
lelpomene ;  (6)  lastly,  the  integrating  spectroscope,  the  one  instrument 
rom  which  no  results  appear  to  have  been  obtained.  It  is  the  first 
ccasion  on  which  such  an  instrument  has  been  experimented  with  at 
,n  eclipse.” 


©ttr  ©tutorial  Stable. 


Jesses.  Newman  &  Guardia,  Limited,  of  90-92  Shaftesbury  -  avenue, 
[jV.C.,  send  us  a  useful  little  almanac  in  the  shape  of  a  desk  blotting-pad. 
iirhey  announce  that  they  have  the  agency  for  the  Zeiss  stereoscopic 


binocular,  &c.,  and  also  enclose  a  reprint  of  an  article  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India,  referring  in  favourable  terms  to 
the  N.  and  G.  cameras. 


For  the  convenience  of  their  clients,  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd,  of 
Richmond,  are  issuing  a  book  of  order  forms  and  an  abridged  catalogue 
combined.  The  headed  columns  provided  on  the  order  forms  enable  the 
customer  forwarding  negatives  or  prints  for  enlargement  to  enter  all 
necessary  particulars  and  instructions  relating  to  what  is  required  to  be 
done.  There  are  counterfoils  for  remarks.  The  use  of  this  order  book 
should  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business  on  both  sides ;  the 
abridged  catalogue  contains  the  prices  of  the  various  kinds  of  work  under¬ 
taken  by  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd. 


The  Perfected  Skate-blade  Trimmer. 

R.  <fe  J.  Beok,  68,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Beck  have  recently  made  some  improvements  in  this  handy 
little  bit  of  apparatus.  In  the  new  instrument  a  strong  metal  handle, 
riveted  to  the  blade  so  that  it  cannot  break  off,  has  replaced  the  original 
one  of  wood.  The  hollow  -  grinding  of  the  blade  is  done  with  special 


tools.  A  print  trimmer,  it  is  pointed  out,  which  has  not  a  hollow-ground 
blade,  will  be  found  in  practice  unsatisfactory.  Great  care  is  also  taken 
that  the  hinge  bolt  and  clamping  nut  are  carefully  adjusted  so  that  it 
will  not  become  loose.  The  addition  of  a  strong  guide  ensures  the  blade 
cutting  to  the  end  of  the  stroke. 


The  “  Luxia  ”  Papers. 

(Berger  &  Co.,  South  Hill-park,  London,  N.W.) 

It  says  much  for  the  firm  hold  which  the  gelatino-chloride  of  silver  print¬ 
ing  process  has  obtained  upon  photographers  that  there  should  be  room, 
at  this,  comparatively  late  stage,  for  new  makes  of  the  paper.  Such, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  case.  The  “  Luxia  ”  gelatine  paper  comes  from 
a  source  experienced  in  the  production  of  albumen  printing  paper,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  Messrs.  Berger  have  correctly 
gauged  the  requirements  of  photographers  as  regards  gelatine.  Prepared 
on  selected  “Rives”  paper  only,  the  “Luxia,”  both  matt  and  glossy, 
appears  to  be  very  carefully  manufactured,  the  samples  sent  us  yielding  us 
prints  of  good  quality,  toning  quickly  to  agreeable  colours,  and  present¬ 
ing  in  the  finished  results  examples  vying  with  the  most  desirable  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  process.  The  paper  is  also  issued  with  a  white  enamel 
surface.  All  three  papers  are  amenable  to  ordinary  treatment  in  the  way 
of  washing  and  toning,  the  instructions  for  which  are  commendably  brief 
and  pointed. 

Animated  Photography  :  The  A  B  C  of  the  Cinematograph. 

Price  Is. 

[By  C.  M.  Hepworth.  London  :  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Yiuev,  Creed-lane,  E.C.) 
Mr.  Hepworth  was  just  the  one  to  undertake  the  writing  of  this  book, 
for  not  only  is  he  an  expert  in  practical  projection  work,  but  he  has 
given  a  very  great  amount  of  study  to  apparatus  for  cinematography, 
and,  we  believe,  has  his  name  associated  with  one  or  two  inventions  in 
connexion  therewith.  The  book,  into  which  a  great  deal  of  sound  work 
has  been  put,  is  possibly  above  the  heads  of  the  “  amateur  ” — to  whom 
it  is  addressed  —  but  it  should  be  found  extremely  useful  by  those 
commercially  interested  in  cinematography.  The  optical  and  mechanical 
systems,  the  kinds  of  mechanism  and  movements  pressed  into  service 
in  cinematographic  machines,  the  shutter,  illuminants,  the  production 
of  the  film  positives,  and  other  subjects,  are  fully  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Hepworth,  who  is  to  be  felicitated  on  a  good  and  useful  book,  heartily  to 
be  recommended  to  those  directly  interested  in  the  newest  development 
of  photography.  But — “  cinefilms !  ”  what  a  horrible  bit  of  word 
scaffolding,  Mr.  Hepworth. 

Chedell’s  Bromide  Printing  Apparatus. 

Agect:  C.  A.  Rudowsky,  3,  Guildhall  Chambers,  E.C. 

This  is  a  simple  bit  of  apparatus  for  making  bromide  prints  in  contact, 
the  principles  of  which  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  the  method  of  using  it :  Screw  the  apparatus  on  the  stand, 
so  that  the  slide  does  not  catch  against  it  when  pressing  down.  Open 
the  lid  and  fasten .  the  negatives  with  strips  of  gummed  paper  on  the 
corners  of  the  glass,  so  that  it  is  flush  with  the  lower  edge.  If  vignettes 
are  wanted,  fasten  the  vignetting  mask  (which  must  be  larger  than  the 
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plate)  between  the  glass  and  the  negative,  then  place  the  whole  into  the 
frame,  so  that  the  glass  with  the  negative  goes  behind  the  spring.  Place 
the  negative  so  that  the  spring  catches  it  just  in  the  middle  of  its  lower  edge. 
Now  light  the  lamp,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  the  plate  glass  will 
become  warm  and  clear,  and  you  can  commence  exposing. 

All  other  light  must  be  excluded,  as  the  red  light  on  both  sides  of  the 
apparatus  is  sufficient.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  apparatus  place  the  cut 
paper,  and  on  the  right  side  the  dishes  for  developing  and  fixing.  To 
expose,  take  with  the  left  hand  a  piece  of  bromide  paper,  place  it  on  the 


Slide-carrier. — No.  717.  “A  New  and  Improved  Slide -earner  for  M,:  c 
Lanterns  and  similar  Apparatus.”  P.  J.  Jackson. 

Kinematography.— No.  721.  “Reversed  Motion  in  Kiuematograph  Pictures. ’• 
J.  Trotter. 

Photography  in  Colours.— No.  838.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 

the  Process  of  Photography  in  Colours.”  Communicated  by  L.  E, 
Dugardin.  R.  Haddan. 

Cinematographe. — No.  990.  “  Portable  Cinematographe. ”  J.  Pkschkk. 

Hand  Cameras. — No.  1189.  “Improvements  relating  to  Magazine  Hand 
Cameras.”  A.  C.  Jackson. 

Dark  Slide. — No.  1097.  “Reliable  Spring  fastener  and  Light 
combined  for  Photographic  Dark  Slide.”  W.  Manning. 

Photograph-holder. — No.  1104.  “Appliance  for  Holding  Photograph ■  or 
other  Articles.”  G.  C.  Cunning. 

Flash  Powder. — No.  1126.  “  Flash  Powder  for  the  Taking  of  Photograph*, 

by  Artificial  Light.”  Complete  specification.  A.  Weiss. 

- + - 
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January. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


negative  behind  the  spring  holding  the  plate  ;  with  the  right  hand  press 
the  handle  of  the  lid  against  the  apparatus,  at  the  same  time  quickly 
press  downwards  for  exposure.  Time  of  exposure,  according  to  negative, 
light,  and  whether  vignette  or  not,  two  to  five  seconds  ;  by  using  incan¬ 
descent  light,  two  seconds.  After  exposure,  pull  the  slide  quickly 
upwards,  open  the  lid,  remove  print,  and  develop.  When  the  correct 
time  is  found,  one  can  keep  on  filling,  exposing,  and  developing ;  but,  if 
the  developing  is  only  to  be  done  after  all  the  prints  are  exposed,  pro¬ 
tect  the  prints  from  the  red  light  meantime. 


JUtog  antr  JLoteg. 


.We  stated  last  week  that  Mr.  A.  Laugfier's  new  address  was  494,  High¬ 
road,  Brondesbury.  It  should  have  been  “High-road,  Chiswick." 

Photographic  Club.— Wednesday  evening,  February  2,  1898,  at  eight 
o’clock.  Trade  Night.  Manuf xcturers  and  dealers  wishing  to  introduce  their 
novelties  should  address  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bennett  has  resigned  the  position  of  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Derby 
Photographic  Society,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  Feirn,  76,  Richmond- road, 
Derby,  to  whom  all  communications  should  in  future  be  addressed. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— This  Society  will  hold  its  Annual 
Dinner  on  Saturday,  February  5,  at  6.30  p.m..  at  the  Montpelier  Tavern, 
Choumert-road,  Peckham,  S.E.  All  communications  respecting  same  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  E.  Allen,  27,  Princes-square, 
Kennington,  S.E. 

A  fire  broke  out  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  inst.  at  54,  Mare- street, 
Hackney,  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  T.  Fisher,  photographer.  A  timber-built 
erection,  used  as  studio  and  stores,  became  alight  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  was  completely  razed  to  the  ground.  The  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained. 


31.. 

31.. 

31.. 

31.. 


February. 

1 . 


Camera  Club . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

North  Middlesex . . 

Richmond  . 

Aintree  .  . 

Brixton  and  Clapham  . 

Gospel  Oak  . . 

Hackney . . . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society 


K  ngston-  on-Thames 


Leytonstone  . 

Photographio  Club . . 

Southport  . . . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 
Bolton  Mutual  Photo.  Society 

Camera  Club . 

Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

Leigh  .  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . . . 

JLondon  and  Provincial . 

Manchester  Amateur . 

Woodford  . 


Plymouth 

Wakefield 


Smoking  ''one  rt 

Meeting  of  Refreshment  Committee. 
Informal  Meeting 

/  Demonstrat  on  :  The  Gum  ■  bichr mate 
\  Process.  C.  Sliced. 

Ladies’  Social 

/ Developers  and  Development.  Ethelbert 
1  Henry. 

|  Home-made  Apparatus  and  Photogra- 
1  phic  Chat. 

J  Sale  and  Exchange  Evening.  W.  L. 
t  Barker. 

Council  Meeting. 

The  C  mparain-c  Advantages  of  Enlarge^ 
mints  and  Direct  Photographs.  En¬ 
largements  :  William  Hume.  Direct 
Pho’og'aphs:  James  Hay. 
/Beginners’  Night:  Lantern-slide  De- 
t  monatrat  on. 

/  The  Y.Uowstone  Park.  Captain  J.  M. 

I  Knight,  F.G.S. 

Trade  Night :  Nove  lties,  &c. 

Portraiture.  Harold  Baker. 

Third  Annual  Coiuv  rsazione. 

Sunny  Man. ries  J.  W.  Wade. 

/ Physiology  of  Thought  and  Memory. 
\  P.  W.  Ames,  F.S.A. 

Annu  ■  1  Lantern  Show  of  Members’  Work. 
/  hire  Days  in  the  Lake  District.  W. 
I  Hampson 

Photo-micrography.  F.  W.  Saxby. 
Photographic  Chat.  E.  Banks. 
f  Pi  actical  Photographic  Dodges.  C.  M. 
i  Hepwi  rth 

Elementary  Opitics.  R  Child  Baxley. 

(  Demonstration:  Enlarging  and  Reducing 
■j  by  Eume’i  Cantilever  Enlarging  Lan- 
(  tern.  R.  Rueg  Monk. 

I  A  Mountainee  ring  Experience.  Alex, 
t  Keighley. 


Messes.  Fuerst  Brothers,  17,  Philpot-lane,  London,  E.C.,  write:  “It 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  know  that  we  have  reduced  the  price  of 
the  Lumiere  cinematograph  camera  (which  is  capable  of  photographing,  copy¬ 
ing,  projecting,  and  reveising  animated  pictures)  to  401.  This  price  should  in¬ 
duce  its  general  adoption  by  the  trade.” 

The  Servants  and  the  Photographer.— T«vo  domestic  servants,  named 
Youall  and  Stewart,  sued  a  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Balham,  at  the  Wandsworth 
County  Court,  to  recover  one  month’s  wages  in  lieu  of  notice.  It  appeared 
that,  when  plaintiffs  were  engaged,  they  were  told  that  no  lollowers  would  be 
allowed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  their  photographs  taken,  and 
it  was  arranged  with  the  photographer  that  when  he  had  finished  the  photo¬ 
graphs  he  should  take  them  round  to  the  k.tchen.  As  it  was  a  wet  night 
when  the  photographer  called,  he  was  asked  into  the  kitchen  whilst  they 
looked  at  the  photographs,  and  whilst  they  w*re  doirg  so  the  mistress  entered 
the  kitchen,  and  they  were  told  to  leave  the  house  at  once,  their  wages  being 
paid  up  to  that  day.  Judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant,  to  the  evident 
surprise  of  plaintiffs. 

- ♦ - 

patent  iittos. 

- ♦ - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  January  10  and 
January  15,  1898  : — 

Kinetoscopic  Projection. — No,  681.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
Projecting  Apparatus  and  Cameras  for  Kinetoscopic  Pictures.”  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  W.  C.  Hughes. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

January  25, — Technical  Meeting, — Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Density  Measurements. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  exhibited  and  desciibed  the  completed  form  of  his 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  densities  of  photographic  plates,  a  provisional 
model  of  which  was  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  December  1895,  and 
referred  to  in  these  columns.  The  instrument  had  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Baird  and  Tatlock,  and  chiefly  differed  from  that  originally  designed  for 
experimental  purposes  in  the  following  re-pects  :  the  baseboard  had  been 
cut  away  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  reflection  from  it,  and  fiom  the  white  scale 
upon  it,  which  in  the  original  had  introduced  disturbing  influences,  and 
necessitated  the  use  of  a  strip  of  black  velvet  ;  the  width  of  the  apparatus 
had  been  increased,  obviating  the  risk  of  damaging  one  of  the  mirrors  by 
heat;  and  the  sliding  carrier  would  now  take  a  plate  larger  than  quarter-plate 
size.  The  scale  of  the  instrument  was  marked  on  one  side  in  opacity 
logarithms,  the  other  side  being  left  blank,  in  order  that  the  user  might  put 
upon  it  any  scale  which  he  preferred.  The  principal  points  were  that  only 
one  light  was  employed,  the  readings  wire  obtained  by  one  simple  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  possibility  of  the  scattering  and  consequent 
partial  loss  of  any  of  the  light  that  had  passed  the  plate  being  tested.  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones  described  the  working  of  the  apparatus,  wten  he  first  intro¬ 
duced  it,  as  follows  :  “  One  light  only  is  required,  and  it  shines  directly  upon 
one  side  of  the  test  plate,  and,  by  means  of  these  mirrors  and  a  velvet-lined 
tube  with  diaphragms,  a  beam  is  brought  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  plate. 
The  test  plate  is  Captain  Abney’s  arrangement  of  a  translucent  and  opaque- 
white  surface  in  juxtaposition,  the  one  being  illuminated  by  transmitted  light, 
and  the  other  by  light  impinging  upon  it  from  the  front.  When  both  are 
equally  bright,  the  test  plate  is  at  the  zero  point,  then  the  photographic  plate 
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o  be  measured  is  brought  immediately  behind  the  translucent  portion,  and  the 
rrargement  is  moved  until  the  equality  of  brightness  is  restored.  The  scale 
hows  the  density  of  the  interposed  deposit.” 

Photography  for  Ornithologists. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Lodge  read  a  paper  entitled  Photography  of  Bird  Life  in  Spanish 
,nd  Dutch  Marshes,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides 
rom  photographs  of  birds  and  birds’  nests  of  very  great  beauty,  taken  in 
nost  cases  under  circumstances  of  exceptional  difficulty,  and  requiring,  not 
nly  the  exercise  of  considerable  patience  and  perseverance,  but  also  the 
ndurance  of  no  slight  physical  inconvenience  and  danger.  The  lecturer 
iegan  by  remarking  that  photography  was  a  very  big  subject,  a  great  deal 
oo  big  for  any  one  man  to  tackle  in  every  branch,  and  therefore  the  best 
dan  was  to  take  up  and  stick  to  a  particular  department  in  which  one 
appened  to  be  specially  interested,  and  he  had  therefore  taken  to  the 
tudy  of  natural-history  photography,  having  formerly  been,  unfortunately, 
wood-engraver,  a  profession  which  had  died  a  somewhat  unnatural  death 
t  the  hands  of  its  rival,  photography.  The  difficulties  of  this  branch  of 
'ork  arose  not  only  from  the  small  size  of  the  objects,  which  rendered 
;  necessary  to  get  within  a  few  yards'  distance  of  them,  but  also  from 
re  fact  that  birds  and  birds’  nests  could  generally  only  be  photographed 
i  dark  corners  and  amongst  dark  -  coloured  foliage,  and  that  the 
ilours  of  the  birds  themselvts  were  frequently  bad  from  a  photographic 
oint  of  view,  yellow  and  reddish-browns  predominating.  Mr.  Lodge  described 
is  adventures  upon  Dutch  meers,  in  which  he  sometimes  stood  waiting  for 
ours,  waist-deep  in  water,  for  a  heron  or  tern  to  settle  upon  its  nest  and  be 
hotographed ;  and  his  attempts  to  make  exposures  from  a  punt,  when  the 
utch  boatman  always  wanted  to  light  his  pipe  at  a  critical  moment,  scaring 
way  a  bird  whose  advent  had  been  awaited  with  a  degree  of  patience  which 
ob  was  certainly  never  called  upon  to  exercise,  and  which  he  probably  had 
it  at  his  disposal  even  if  he  had  required  it.  It  must  have  been  a  little  aunoy- 
ig,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  find  that,  after  waiting  on  the  alert  for  four 
ours  in  three  or  four  feet  of  water,  the  plates  had  become  fogged  owing  to 
teir  prolonged  exposure  in  the  camera  with  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide 
’awn,  having  stood  all  that  time  ready  to  release  the  shutter  at  the  instant 
bird  alighted  upon  a  particular  spot.  The  results  of  ornithological  expedi- 
ons  in  Holland  and  Spain  were  very  fully  detailed  and  illustrated,  and  the 
Mure  concluded  with  an  exhibition  of  slides  depicting  bird  life  on  the  Fame 
lands,  where  puffins,  guillemotes,  kittewakes,  gulls,  terns,  eider  duck,  and 
rmorants  are  to  be  found  in  enormous  numbers,  and  so  tame  that  they 
n  be  approached  very  closely. 

Messrs.  Howard  Sanders,  Crowley,  Kearton,  Bidwell,  and  Penrose 
iuded  to  the  difficulties  which  they  had  experienced  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
iservations  of  the  peculiarities  of  bird  lile,  and  Mr.  Marriage  suggested 
at  negatives  taken  with  an  ordinary  rapid  rectilinear  lt-ns  might,  upon 
bsequent  enlargement,  yield  better  results  than  those  taken  with  a  tele- 
otographic  lens  as  used  by  Mr.  Lodge. 

Mr.  Lodge,  in  r«-ply,  said  his  exposures  averaged  about  one-eighth  of  a 
;ond.  For  a  bird  on  a  nest  he  could  sometimes  give  as  long  as  three  or  four 
;onds,  but  a  bird  “  on  the  hop,”  especially  a  small  bird,  required  a  very 
ort  exposure.  He  first  used  a  whole-plate  camera,  weighing  “about  a  ton,” 
d  was  constantly  modifying  his  apparatus,  being  now  engaged  in  completing 
i  piarter- plate  camera,  with  which  he  proposed  to  try  a  single  lens  of  sixteen 
:  dies  focus.  He  did  not  think  an  enlargement  from  an  ordinary  negative 
mid  be  of  much  use  for  this  work,  birds  being  usually  so  small  that  the 
:  age  was  usually  so  minute  that  enlarging  would  not  yield  a  satisfactory 

.  ;  suit,  it  would  not  stretch  enough  to  be  useful.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to 

<  ploy,  with  his  new  camera,  a  tele  photographic  lens  with  a  camera  ex- 
1  ision  of  from  seven  inches  to  twenty-four  inches,  a  single  sixteen- inch  lens, 
i  a  rectilinear  lens  of  ten-inch  focus.  He  had  not  used  isochromatic  plates, 

! ;  hough  he  would  much  prefer  to  do  so,  because  they  they  were  not  fast 

<  lugh  for  his  purpose. 

Mr.  Spiller  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lodge,  which  was 
c  riecLby  acclamation. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


'Jnuary  20,  —Mr.  Robert  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  at  a  meeting  he  had  recently  attended  a  ques- 
n  arose  as  to  which  was  the  best  way  to  diffuse  the  light  issuing  from  the 
cidenser,  by  placing  a  pkee  of  ground  glass  with  its  ground  surface  towards 
light  or  away  from  it,  and,  in  repeating  the  question,  he  described  how 
same  arose.  An  enlargement  was  being  made,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
andescent  gas  burner  threw  its  image  upon  the  easel,  to  obviate  which  the 
gestion  was  made  that  a  piece  of  ground  glass  should  be  inserted  between 
light  and  the  condensing  lens, 
dr.  E.  Geo.  Harvey  had  met  with  the  same  difficulty.  He  was  making  an 
arged  negative  from  a  somewhat  thin  positive,  and  was  troubled  with  an 
luge  of  the  lamp  flame,  slight,  but  quite  sufficient  to  mar  the  result. 
”  ntually  he  used  ground  glass,  trying  both  sides  in  turn,  and  found  that, 
Anything,  the  best  diffusion  was  secured  with  the  ground  surface  towards 
lamp.  It  made  a  difference  of  almost  double  in  the  exposure. 

Ir.  E.  H.  Bayston  had  the  same  difficulty  with  a  three-wick  lamp,  getting 
ven  illumination  on  the  screen,  to  obviate  which  he  substituted  a  pane  of 
und  glass  (which  particular  side  towards  the  flame  he  could  not  say)  for 
ordinary  clear  glass  in  the  ftont  of  the  lamp. 

Ir.  A,  Haddon  could  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ground  surface 
ards  the  light  was  superior  to  the  other  way,  or  vice  versd. 

Ir.  Bayston,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  that,  of  course,  by  putting  the 
gund-glass  diffuser  in  contact  with  the  negative,  it  was  only  natural  to 
elect  that  the  resulting  image  would  exhibit  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  grain  of 
tl  glass. 

Ir.  Edwin  Banks  was  frequently  called  upon  to  use  such  a  device,  but 
Tier  employed  ground  glass  on  account  of  the  consequent  loss  of  light.  In 
'Town  practice  he  coated  his  condenser  on  its  end  nearest  to  the  light  with 


a  little  fine  matt  varnish.  By  so  doing  he  got  a  more  even  effect  of  illumina¬ 
tion  and  no  grain,  and,  what  was  very  important,  the  exposure  was  not 
materially  lengthened. 

Mr.  Haddon  observed  that  ground- gLss  globes  were  known  to  stop  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  light. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  admitted  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  image  of 
the  flame,  but,  with  an  adjustable  reflector,  it  was  possible  to  so  break  up 
the  flame  that  this  was,  to  a  large  extent,  corrected.  For  the  best  effect  it 
was  necessary  that  the  focus  of  the  condenser  should  be  such  as  to  suit  the 
particular  lens  employed. 

Mr.  H.  Rapson  inquired  for  the  best  way  to  illuminate  the  negative  for 
copying  by  artificial  light  without  a  condenser.  He  referred  to  both  enlarging 
and  reducing. 

Mr.  Harvey  had  worked  with  tolerable  success  with  magnesium  burned 
behind  a  ground-glass  screen,  keeping  the  ribbon  on  the  move  during  ex¬ 
posure. 

Mr.  Rapson  was  inquiring,  because  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  theoretically 
a  correct  method  had  turned  out  less  satisfactory  than  was  to  be  expected. 
The  method  was  to  have  a  practically  flat  source  of  illumination,  eleven  incan¬ 
descent  burners  arranged  in  a  row  ;  at  an  angle  of  45'  with  this  was  a  flat,  white 
screen,  while  at  the  same  angle  with  this  was  the  negative  to  be  reproduced. 
He  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  proper  illumination  by  this  means. 

Mr.  Banks  said  that  a  very  effluent  screen  for  diffusing  light  was  to  be  made 
by  dissolving  gelatine  in  skim  milk,  and  coating  on  a  sheet  of  glass.  The 
mixture  would  dry  with  a  semi-opaque  appearance,  and,  while  a  perfect 
diffusing  agent,  stopped  no  light.  It  was  practically  opal,  without  its  light- 
stoppmg  power. 

An  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  followed,  subjects  being  contributed  by 
Mr.  Kellow,  Mr.  Hodges,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

January  19, — Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

In  Mr.  John  H.  Gear’s  absence,  the  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  Affiliation 
lecture  on 

Bromide  Enlarging. 

The  author  discusses  the  subject  of  enlarging  direct  on  to  paper  both  by 
day  light  and  artificial  illumination.  Having  described  the  most  suitable 
kind  of  negative  for  the  purpose,  the  paper  details  the  various  means  for 
securing  evenly  distributed  lighting  of  the  same,  as  well  as  the  special  forms 
of  apparatus  required.  In  giving  instructions  for  the  arraEgement  of  artificial 
sources  of  illumination,  the  author  treats  of  the  electric  arc,  the  incandescent 
gas,  and  oil-lamp  systems,  paying  due  attention  to  the  question  of  reflectors, 
diffusers,  and  condensirg  lenses,  and,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams,  makes  clear  the 
functions  and  the  distribution  of  the  several  pieces  of  apparatus  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Exposure  receives  its  due  share  of  attention,  with  hints  as  to  the 
relative  exposures  required  for  varying  sizes  of  enlarged  image :  after  which 
different  methods  of  developing,  with  formula;,  are  discussed.  The  lecture 
was  attentively  followed,  and  the  instructions  were  clearly  put  in  a  concise 
and  interesting  form. 

The  Chairman  put  considerable  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  incan¬ 
descent  gas  burner  to  the  amateur  enlarger,  who,  more  often  than  not,  had 
perforce  to  use  artificial  light,  and  personally  he  had  found  this  an  idt-G 
illuminant.  He  could  not  but  think  that  the  best  ivay  to  adopt  in  enlarging 
was  to  make  an  enlarged  negative,  from  which  prints  in  any  process  could  be 
made,  and  for  this  purpose  he  found  the  incandescent  gas  burner,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  condenser  and  long-bellows  camera  of  the  cheap  mult  unit  < 
parvo  type,  all  that  was  needed,  up  to  12  x  10.  He  found  the  best  process  lor 
the  intermediate  transparency  was  the  Novitas  stripping  film  paper,  and  did 
not  believe  this  was  used  to  the  extent  which  it  deserved.  The  method  was 
of  advantage  in  the  printing-in  of  clouds  and  other  dodging,  and  was  very 
expeditious.  As  regards  the  statement  that  the  focus  of  the  lens  used  should 
be  one  and  a  half  times  the  base  of  the  negative,  although  it  was  true  that 
they  were  taught  to  use  a  long  focus  lens,  yet  in  actual  practice  it  was  mor<- 
convenient  to  use  one  of  shorter  focus,  provided  it  be  a  good  instrument,  and 
he  himself  was  using  a  five-inch  Goerz,  which  enlarged  to  any  size  perfectly. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  pointed  out  that  the  lecture  was  purposely  confined  to 
bromide  enlarging,  so  that  the  fact  that  the  author  had  not  fully  covered  the 
whole  field  was  intentionally  so.  Primarily,  these  lectures  were  intended  for 
those  societies  the  members  of  which  were  just  beginning  to  realise  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  photography,  and  were  so  written  that  they  should  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  youngest  worker.  He  recalled  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of 
reflected  artificial  light  without  the  intervention  of  condenser.-  by  Mr.  Fry, 
and  the  good  results  obtained  by  this  arrangement.  By  means  of  the  reflected 
light  from  two  sources,  the  limelight  being  the  form  used,  a  life-size  bust 
from  a  strong  quarter-plate  negative  was  secured  with  a  minute's  exposure, 
and  the  enlargement  was  certainly  good. 

Some  discussion  took  place  upon  the  value  of  ground  glass,  oiled  paper,  and 
other  diffusers  in  conjunction  with  the  condenser,  and 

Mr.  Edwin  Banks  said  the  surface  of  the  negative  had  a  great  effect  on 
the  result  when  working  with  a  condenser,  any  unevenness  or  damage  to  the 
film  coming  out  on  the  enlargement  with  great  distinctness.  In  the  case  of  a 
retouched  portrait  negative,  every  trace  of  the  abrasion  of  the  film  came  out 
strongly  on  the  enlarged  print,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  this,  a  piece 
of  ground  glass  was  very  suitable. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock  spoke  in  favour  of  the  ground  glass  in  conjunction  with 
condenser  and  limelight,  and  said  the  lengthened  exposure  was  immaterial 
As  regards  the  lens,  he  did  not  agree  that  the  lens  used  in  taking  the  negative 
was  always  suitable  for  the  actual  enlarging  when  using  a  condenser.  It  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  lens  to  take  up  the  cone  of  rays  from  the  con¬ 
denser  unless  this  was  an  expensive  one,  and  he  experienced  this  when  using 
a  lens  of  five  and  a  half  inches'  focus  for  enlarging,  which  was  that  used  in 
taking  the  photograph.  A  lens  of  longer  focus  ( ibout  nine  inches),  however, 
was  found  to  get  over  this,  and  gave  a  perfect  disc  on  the  easel.  He  thought 
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the  lecturer  unjustly  ran  down  snap-shot  negatives.  His  best  results  were  by 
this  means,  and  they  were  often  much  more  suitable  for  enlarging  than  those 
of  stand  cameras.  He  favoured  the  permanganate  test  for  hypo  to  that  of 
starch  used  by  the  lecturer,  and  said  a  weak  solution  made  a  very  simple  and 
easy  testing  method. 

Mr.  Parfitt  remarked  on  the  latitude  of  focus  in  enlarging,  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  the  exact  focus  of  the  image.  It  was  possible  to  rack  an  inch  and 
find  no  difference  in  the  definition. 

Mr.  Bridge  advised  the  use  of  a  ruled  plate  previously  fixed  and  dried,  and 
to  focus  on  that. 

A  long  discussion  ensued  on  the  qualities  of  bromide  prints,  their  per¬ 
manence  and  after-treatment,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
Affiliation  Committee  and  to  Mr.  Gear. 


Camera  Club. — Thursday  last  week  at  this  Club  was  devoted  to  an  account 
of  Mr.  E.  T.  Garwood’s  experiences  in  the  interior  of  Spitzbergen,  where  he 
went  in  1895  in  company  with  Sir  Martin  Conway.  The  latter  was  bent 
upon  map-making,  whilst  Mr.  Garwood  himself  was  more  interested  in  tracing 
the  geological  features  of  the  country ;  and,  fortunately,  for  stay-at-home 
people,  he  carried  with  him  a  camera,  with  which  the  excellent  series  of  views 
which  illustrated  his  remarks  were  taken.  It  seems  to  be  the  business  of  the 
modem  explorer  to  upset  all  the  notions  with  regard  to  geography  which  we 
have,  most  of  us,  gathered  at  school.  Spitzbergen  was  supposed  to  be  a  land 
covered  with  an  almost  impenetrable  ice  cap,  a  place  where  mother  earth  was 
never  seen,  but  supposed  to  be  hidden  somewhere  below  if  any  one  had  the 
hardihood  to  pick  through  yards  of  solid  ice  to  find  her.  This  is  quite 
erroneous,  for,  although  there  is  plenty  of  ice  and  snow,  the  rocks  and  soil  in 
many  places  are  plainly  apparent  —  at  least  in  the  summer-time — and  the 
temperature  in  the  sun  often  reaches  a  high  point.  In  the  winter-time  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Spitzbergen  is  not  what  a  house  agent  would  describe 
as  a  “residential  neighbourhood.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  resides  there, 
or  can  reside  there.  It  is  a  no-man’s  land,  totally  without  inhabitants.  The 
Russians,  some  years  ago,  had  a  thought  of  establishing  a  colony  there,  and 
they  offered  a  number  of  convicts,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  a  home 
there  on  the  condition  that  there  they  stopped.  Of  course,  this  was  a  tempting 
straw  to  drowning  men,  and  the  convicts  were  duly  landed  on  the  island ; 
but,  before  the  Russian  ship  started  on  its  homeward  voyage,  they  came  in  a 
body  to  the  captain  and  begged  to  be  taken  back  to  Russia  and  be  hanged. 
This  was  not  very  flattering  to  Spitzbergen  as  a  country  ;  at  the  same  time 
we  must  remember  that  these  men  were  not  of  the  type  which  we  associate 
with  missionaries  and  pioneers.  The  west  coast  of  the  island  is  convenient 
of  access  because  it  is  washed  by  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  and  at 
one  point  a  steamer  makes  its  appearance  at  weekly  intervals  in  the  summer 
months,  and  a  certain  number  of  tourists  find  their  way  to  Spitzbergen  by 
this  route.  Why  they  go  there,  and  how  they  occupy  their  time  when  they 
get  there,  are  problems  difficult  to  solve.  Certainly  there  are  some  wild  fowl 
to  be  shot,  and  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  a  reindeer  will  cross  the  path  of 
the  sportsman.  Although  the  interior  of  the  island  is  not  covered  with  ice, 
there  are  glaciers  to  be  crossed,  rapid  rivers  to  be  forded — rivers  caused  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains — and  peaks  to  be  climbed.  The 
lecturer  and  Sir  Martin  Conway  took  with  them  only  two  men,  supposed  to 
be  both  Norwegian  sailors.  One  was  good  enough,  and  answered  to  the 
description  ;  but  the  other  was  a  rough  peasant,  and  a  fraud,  who,  when  they 
had  been  only  a  few  days  on  their  inland  journey,  feigned  illness,  and  wanted 
to  go  home  to  his  mother.  The  real  fact  was,  that  the  work  of  hauling  a 
sledge  he  considered  too  hard  to  be  comfortable,  and  he  wanted  to  get  back 
home  to  enjoy  a  little  leisure.  The  four  wanderers  dragged  two  sledges 
between  them,  and  the  work  was  hard.  Mr.  Garwood  told  his  audience  that 
he  had  never  worked  so  hard  in  his  life.  Before  he  took  to  sledge- drawing, 
he  had  never  believed  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  Now,  however,  he  was  quite  convinced  that  the  soul  of  a  pig  occupied 
his  sledge,  for,  when  you  tried  to  pull  it  in  one  direction,  it  always  made  a 
point  of  shooting  off  in  another.  They  slept  in  curious  little  tents,  the  sup¬ 
ports  of  which  were  formed  of  their  long  Norwegian  snow  shoes,  but  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  tent  pegs  hold  in  the  frozen  ground  or  ice  was  very 
great.  It  was  generally  ice,  and  when  they  arose  in  the  morning  very  perfect 
impressions  of  the  human  form  divine  were  melted  into  the  ice  where  they 
had  lain.  The  island  seems  to  be  extremely  subject  to  fogs,  and  for  five  days, 
travelling  in  Indian  file^and  roped  together,  the  last  man  could  not  see  the 
first.  When,  however,  they  got  upon  higher  ground,  they  often  had  days 
together  of  unbroken  sunshine,  ascertaining  afterwards  that  on  the  coast  the 
thickest  fog  had  been  reigning  supreme  all  the  time.  There  was  at  that  time 
of  year  no  night  to  speak  of,  but  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  actinism 
of  the  light,  a  photographic  exposure  at  midday  requiring  only  one-seventh 
of  the  same  subject  taken  near  midnight.  The  chief  photographic  difficulties 
seemed  to  be  a  want  of  density  in  the  negatives  taken,  probably  due  to 
deterioration  of  the  plates  during  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  between 
exposure  and  development,  and  plentiful  measles  which  attacked  the  films 
used  and  infected  some  of  the  plates.  In  spite  of  these  little  accidents, 
Mr.  Garwood  secured  a  series  of  negatives  of  which  any  photographer  might 
well  feel  proud,  considering  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  taken  ; 
and  the  lantern  slides  from  them  as  they  were  thrown  upon  the  screen  elicited 
frequent  bursts  of  applause.  The  lecturer  said  that  the  two  first  things  which 
most  struck  the  traveller  in  these  out-of-the-way  solitudes  was  the  intense 
and  awful  stillness,  and  the  wonderful  effects  of  colour.  There  was  a 
deficiency  of  red,  but  every  other  colour  in  the  spectrum  was  represented 
in  the  sky,  and  the  sky,  of  course,  bossed  the  rest  of  the  landscape.  The 
rocks,  too,  offered  much  diversity  of  tint,  and  especially  was  this  the  case 
with  three  peculiar  mountains  which  thrust  their  noses  through  the  snow, 
and  were  called  the  three  crowns,  a  fit  name,  for  they  consisted  of  huge 
masses  of  carboniferous  limestone,  which  were  gold  in  the  sunshine,  set 
upon  cushions  of  Devonian  formation  which  glowed  royal  purple.  These 
peaks  were  climbed,  and  their  portraits  were  taken  from  many  points 


of  view.  The  photographs  of  coast  scenery  were  also  full  of  charm, 
the  precipitous  and  ice-clad  land  being  repeated  in  the  water,  w^H 
icebergs  large  and  small  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  6ea.  A  very  j 
beautiful  effect  was  shown  in  one  of  the  larger  bergs,  the  sun  being 
behind  it  and  showing  very  plainly  its  transparent  structure.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  coal  in  the  island,  but  difficult  to  get  at  on  account  of  tbs 
ice,  but  former  explorers  have  used  it  for  their  vessels.  There  are  also  valuabl*  j 
beds  of  phosphates  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  anybody  who  cares  to  work 
them.  The  explorers  were  not  very  well  off  for  food,  and  depended  chiefly 
upon  “Bovril  ration  cartridges” — they  usually  eat  a  blue  one  lor  supper  and 
a  red  one  for  breakfast.  They  also  had  “emergency  rations” — a  Kind  of 
multum-in-parvo  dinner  about  as  big  as  a  stick  of  chocolate,  but  not  * 
half  as  nice.  However,  a  stick  of  it  made  our  explorers  feel  fit  for  work  for 
the  next  six  hours.  On  this  kind  of  food  they  did  not  gain  much  flesh,  but, 
when  they  got  to  the  coast,  they  fattened  up  on  little  auks,  puffins,  4c.,  the 
puffin  being  very  dainty  fare.  The  lecture,  which  was  given  without  noteB  of 
any  kind,  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  a  desultory  discus- 
sion  followed,  in  which  Captain  Abney  and  others  took  part. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.— Judging  by  the  large  attendance  and  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  applause,  the  thirty-fourth  public  lantern  display  of  photographs  held 
by  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  on  Wednesday,  January  19,  at  the  Small  Public 
Hall,  Croydon,  must  be  pronounced  a  decided  success. 

The  Velograph. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  a  telling  series  of  animated  photographs,  shown 
by  means  of  the  velograph,  handled  in  a  very  effective  manner  by  Mr. 
Harrison.  The  films  exhibited  thoroughly  aroused  the  audience's  approval, 
which  was  in  several  instances  manifested  by  loud  and  prolonged  applause, 
notably  when  a  scene  entitled  French  Boxers  was  run  through,  on  which 
occasion  the  demand  for  an  encore  was  so  persistent,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  explain  that  technical  details  did  not  permit  of  the  scene  being  repeated. 
Other  subjects  which  were  particularly  appreciated  were  Serpente/lo,  Horse¬ 
jumping  at  Addiscomhe ,  Rough  Sea,  SnmvbaJlinq,  and  Stable  on  Fire.  The 
velograph  is,  without  doubt,  an  instrument  which  is  capable  of  displaying,  in  j 
an  exceedingly  efficient  manner,  photographs  in  motion. 

Cornwall  and  Wales. 

The  second  part  consisted  of  members’  slides,  first — and  best — being  the  series 
illustrating  North  Wales,  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Holland,  whose  long  and  exquisite  i 
set  of  technically  delightful,  and  oftentimes  artistically  praiseworthy,  pictures  i 
met  with  great  appreciation.  A  very  interesting  sot  illustrating  that  peculiat  j 
phenomenon  “The  flowing  of  the  Bourne,”  in  the  Caterliam  Valley,  and  at 
Cheam,  by  Councillor  Noaks,  followed,  after  which  came  a  few  slides  of  local  j 
artists  and  their  work  by  the  President,  who  drew  special  attention  to  Mr.  I 
John  Dennis  (“The  Painter  Postman  of  Oroydon  ”).  Next  in  order  was  a  I 
graphic  collection  illustrating  the  great  storms  which  wrecked  the  Margate  sea 
front  and  overturned  The  Friend  of  All  Nations.  The  foregoing  were  by  Mr.  I 
Allen  Noaks,  from  negatives  specially  taken  by  Mr.  Woodcock,  who  also  was 
represented  by  a  capital  cat  picture.  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers  contributed  a  I 
number  of  mixed  slides,  many  gaining  warm  commendation,  notably  Old  Fell  I 
at  Home,  as  also  did  those  of  Mr.  H.  L.  S.  Richardson,  consisting  of  scenes  ir  I 
the  east  of  Europe.  Mr.  Chadwick  Taylor  was  also  in  his  usual  good  form 
Finally,  Mr.  L.  G.  Rough  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  exhibited  twenty-five  slides 
most  of  which  were  scenes  in  Cornwall.  Many  of  them  were  characterised  by  I 
sound  judgment  in  selection  of  subject,  together  with  much  technical  ability 
Looe  Harbour,  Crumple  Horn  (the  birthplace  of  “Old  Nick”),  A  Farm 
house  Kitchen,  may  be  mentioned  as  favourable  examples  of  Mr.  Rough'1 
proficiency. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— Mr.  William  Rawlings  presiding.— Mr  i 
W.  L.  Barker  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  on 

Finishing  Bromide  Enlargements  in  Black  and  White. 

He  said  that  there  were  few  enlargements  that  were  not  better  for  some  afte  i 
treatment ;  either  there  were  defects  to  be  made  good,  or  else  parts  require 
working  up.  The  outfit  necessary  was  not  large  nor  expensive.  It  shou.  i 
consist  of :  pumice  powder,  sauce  velours,  powdered  blacklead,  cotton-woe  ) 
a  palette,  stumps,  crayons  and  holder,  erasers,  a  drawing  board,  easel,  ai  i 
mablstick.  To  prepare  a  bromide  print  for  working  on,  it  should  be  dust* 
with  pumice  powder  and  the  latter  well  rubbed  on  the  surface  by  means 
cotton- wool  in  order  to  give  the  print  a  tooth  for  the  pencil.  With  the  aid  o 
the  above  articles  Mr.  Barker  demonstrated  how  to  proceed  in  strengthening  j 
bromide  enlargement.  The  deepest  blacks  were  produced  by  the  sauce  velour  I 
a  fine  black  powder ;  half-tones  by  a  mixture  of  powdered  pumice  an 
powdered  blacklead ;  high  lights  by  erasing  portion  of  the  half-tone  by  th 
application  of  the  stump  or  cotton-wool.  For  broad  effects  pigment  wa 
applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  wrapped  round  the  finger.  For  finer  wort 
Woolf’s  crayon  pencils  were  used  in  grades,  H,  H  B,  B,  and  BB,  as  might  b 
required. 

Kingston-on-Thames  and  District  Photographic  Society.  —  January  12 

— Mr.  W.  F.  J.  Hodgson  delivered  a  lecture,  having  for  its  title 

Ye  Olde  Cingstune,  Going  !  Going  !  - ! 

The  lecturer,  who  had  been  three  years  getting  together  the  material  he  mad 
use  of,  showed  a  large  fund  of  information  about  old  places  of  interest  i 
Kingston,  and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  some  excellent  slides.  _  The  subjec 
was  handled  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  Dr.  Finny,  in  proposing  a  vote  c 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  congratulated  him  very  warmly  on  his  success,  an 
supplemented  Mr.  Hodgson’s  remarks  by  giving  an  interesting  account  of  tb 
history  attached  to  some  of  the  old  inns  mentioned  in  the  lecture. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — January  10,  Annual  Genen 
Meeting,  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery  in  the  chair. — Messrs.  S.  C.  Puddy  an 
H.  P.  Perkins  were  elected  members  of  the  Society.  The  Treasurer  read  tl 
balance-sheet,  which  showed  a  fairly  satisfactory  state  of  things.  A  goc 
deal  having  been  spent  in  apparatus,  &c.,  during  the  year,  the  shortness 1 
|  funds  was  more  apparent  than  real.  The  balance  brought  over  was  B.  14s.  2< 
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Mr.  Walker  moved  the  adoption  of  the  balance-sheet,  coupled  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  services.  Mr.  Pring  seconded,  and  it  was  carried. 
The  reports  of  the  Outings’  Committee,  the  Librarian,  and  Lantern  Slide 
Committee  were  read  and  passed.  The  President  then  read  his  annual  report. 
He  reviewed  the  work  of  the  past  year,  and  said  that  the  series  of  lantern- 
slide  competitions,  inaugurated  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  had  proved  a 
signal  succss,  and  the  strength  of  the  Society  numerically  was  as  great  as  it 
had  ever  been.  The  President  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  Mr. 
i  Taylor,  who  was  retiring  from  the  secretaryship.  Mr.  Macintosh  seconded. 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  reply,  said  he  would  ask  the  Society  to  pass  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  had  served  three 
years,  and  now  found  it  necessary  to  retire.  Mr.  Steele  seconded,  and  it  was 
carried.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  year  then  took  place,  resulting  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — President:  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery. —  Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Goodwin  and  A.  H.  Lisett. — Council :  Messrs.  J.  Addison,  H.  W.  Bennett, 
F.R.P.S.,  A.  J.  Golding,  J.  Macintosh,  J.  W.  Marchant,  F.R. P.S.,  E.  R. 
Mattocks,  J.  A.  Meen,  W.  J.  Simpson.  C.  R.  Steele,  H.  Stuart,  and  W. 
Taylor. — Librarian:  Mr.  F.  W.  Cox. — Treasurer:  Mr.  Henry  Smith. — Hon. 
Secretary :  J.  Durst  on,  5,  Landrock-road,  Hornsey,  N. — Assistant  Secretary 
and  Curator :  G.  J.  Haviland. 

January  17,  Mr.  Mattocks  in  the  chair. — The  first  of  a  series  of  instruction 
lectures  was  given  by  Mr.  Gosling.  These  lectures  have  been  arranged  with 
the  object  of  giving  beginners  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Mr.  Gosling  chose  for  his  subject 

First  Steps  in  Photography, 

which  he  treated  in  quite  an  elementary  manner,  his  object  being  to  appeal  to 
the  novice.  After  going  very  fully  into  the  theory  of  development,  he  gave  a 
practical  demonstration  by  developing  three  plates,  one  of  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  correctly  exposed,  and  the  others  under  and  over-exposed.  Working 
with  a  nominal  pyro-soda  developer,  he  asked  the  audience  to  watch  its  action 
on  the  several  plates,  and  in  the  end  produced  negatives  characteristic  of  the 
different  exposures.  The  paper  and  subsequent  manipulations  were  followed 
very  closely,  some  half-dozen  visitors  and  new  members  taking  the  keenest 
interest,  more  experienced  workers  taking  ; ‘  back  seats,”  as  is  usual  on  these 
evenings. 

Bath  Literary  and  Philosophical  Association  and  Ba‘h  Photographic 
Society. — On  Friday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  a  conversazione  was  held  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  these  societies. — Mr.  George  F.  Powell  (President  of  the 
Photographic  Society)  presided.  There  was  a  large  assemblage  of  members, 
and  an  excellent  programme  was  presented.  In  reviewing  this,  the  Chairman 
remarked  that  the  aim  had  been  to  introduce  interesting  matter  rather  than  an 
exhibition  of  the  latest  novelties.  He  was  pleased  to  announce  that  Colonel 
Blathwayt  would  describe  the  JJse  of  the  Tele-photographic  Lens  and  Photo¬ 
graphy  of  Small  Objects  in  the  Ordinary  Camera.  Mr.  Austin  J.  King  had 
kindly  prepared  a  paper  on  Bolton  Abbey ,  historically  and  pictorially 
treated.  He  would  not  anticipate  these  papers,  as  both  the  Colonel  and  Mr. 
King  had  given  them  opportunities  of  testing  their  powers  at  entertainments. 
At  nine  o’clock  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes  had  been  set  apart  for  the  company 
to  partake  of  refreshment  and  examine  the  display  of  framed  and  unframed 
photographs,  albums,  transparencies,  stereographs,  &c.  Resuming  work,  Mr. 
Rositter  would  give  a  short  illustrated  paper  on  some  notable  gardens  in  the 
locality,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  at  their  disposal  would  be  occupied  by 
a  display  of  lantern  slides  sent  in  by  members.  Regarding  this  latter  exhibit, 
he  asked  that  each  set  be  described  by  the  author.  Colonel  Blathwayt  then 
explained  the  characteristics  of  a  tele-photographic  attachment,  and  by  way  of 
illustrating  his  subject  he  showed  on  the  screen  a  general  view  of  Caudebec,  a 
j  town  in  Normandy,  taken  with  an  ordinary  lens,  in  which  the  church  spire,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  appeared  as  a  minor  object.  Placing  on  the  attachment, 
another  view  was  taken  from  the  same  point,  which  showed  the  spire  as  the 
principal  object ;  a  third  showed  only  a  part  of  the  tower,  but  all  the  archi¬ 
tectural  details  were  marvellously  rendered.  Still  more  interesting  was  a 
photograph  of  the  moon.  The  exposure  was  about  half  a  second,  and  from 
measurements  the  lecturer  inferred  the  moon  must  have  travelled  fifteen  miles 
during  this  exposure ;  notwithstanding,  the  slide  was  sufficiently  sharp  to 
enable  him  to  point  out  all  the  mountain  ranges,  trace  the  shape  of  the  seas, 
the  volcanoes,  and  approximate  the  diameter  of  some  of  the  craters  and  other 
natural  features.  Slides  of  insects,  photographed  direct,  not  flattened,  were 
also  shown.  Mr.  Austin  J.  King,  Past-President,  read  a  paper  on 

Bolton  Abbey  ;  Historical  and  Pictorial. 

He  commenced  with  an  account  of  the  conditions  of  living  in  early  times 
previous  to  the  foundation  of  abbey  lands,  when  agriculture  was  pursued  by 
patient,  industrious,  religious  ord<-rs,  but  neglected  by  the  fighting  orders. 
As  time  rolled  on,  the  tillers  of  the  land  accumulated  wealth,  and  this  was 
spent  in  the  construction  and  adornment  of  sacred  edifices.  Having  dealt 
with  the  history  of  Bolton  Abbey,  the  lantern  was  brought  into  requisition, 
the  first  illustration  showing  two  important  periods  of  style  of  architecture. 
This  was  followed  by  others  embracing  all  the  best  points  of  view  of  the 
ruined  Abbey,  and  others  showing  the  fifty-three  stepping-stones  across  the 
river,  the  only  convenient  passage  to  the  ruin.  Following  the  river  up 
through  beautiful  scenery,  the  rapids  were  referred  to.  One  place,  where  the 
rocks  are  a  little  more  than  a  yard  across,  the  depth  of  water  is  over  forty 
feet,  and  a  limb  of  a  tree  thrown  in  at  this  point  failed  to  rise  again  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  then  minus  nearly  all  its  bark.  The  lecturer 
showed  about  thirty  pictures  from  the  number  he  had  taken,  all  of  which  were 
lucidly  described.  After  tea  the  company  spent  some  time  in  examining  and 
criticising  the  photographs  displayed  on  the  walls  and  the  tables.  The  principal 
contributors  were  as  foliows  : — Miss  Bruere,  mounted  and  unmounted  prints, 
embracing  several  methods  of  printing,  including  red,  sepia,  brown,  and  black 
tones,  bromide  enlarged  through  the  meshes  of  a  fabric,  &c. ,  and  framed  speci¬ 
mens  ;  Mrs.  Shaw  Phillipa,  landscape,  architectural,  and  home-portrait 
studies  ;  Mrs.  Leslie  Williams,  album,  various  subjects  ;  Mrs.  Forsyth  Brown, 
bromide  enlargements  from  film  negatives.  Other  contributors  were  the 
President,  framed  specimens  in  ferro-prussiate  and  bromide ;  Mr.  D.  P. 


Williams,  gum  bichromate,  Pouncy's  process  and  P  O.P.  ;  Mr.  Austin  J. 
King,  several  albums  and  large  stereoscopes;  Mr.  E.  J.  Appleby,  frame  of 
transparencies  and  collection  of  snap-shot  work ;  Colonel  Sealey,  one  dozen- 
12  x  10  framed  enlargements;  Mr.  E.  Peacock,  sundry  prints  and  stereo¬ 
graphs  ;  Mr.  W.  Middleton  Ashman  (Hon.  Secretary),  album,  views  in  the 
Channel  Islands  and  on  the  Norfolk  Broads,  whole-plate  views  of  St. 
Catherine’s  and  Farleigh  ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Perren,  enlargements  in  platinotype, 
Scotch  scenery. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.— January  9,  1898.— The  President  (Mr. 
Alex.  Keighley)  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 

History  of  Photography. 

Mr.  Keighley,  who  is  photographically  well  known  all  over  the  world,  tackled 
his  subject  in  a  most  efficacious  and  praiseworthy  fashion,  and  strung  together 
some  most  interesting  details  as  to  the  birth,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  art  in 
which  he  is  interested.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  give  a  clear  outline  of 
photographic  history  without  becoming  monotonous  or  tiring.  The  subject  is 
so  comprehensive,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  properly  condense,  and  give  promi¬ 
nence  to  more  important  items.  The  lecturer,  in  this  instance,  however,  managed 
extremely  well,  and  that  he  carried  his  audience  with  him  can  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  followed  from  beginning  to  end  with  rapt  attention.  To 
give  a  full  repoit  of  a  lecture  like  this  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  wonld  be 
impossible.  Be  it  said  that  Mr.  Keighley  gave  full  credit  where  credit  was 
due,  and  pretty  conclusively  proved  that  the  whole  of  the  honourB  of  the  Fox 
Talbot  epoch  did  not  belong  to  Fox  Talbot  himself,  but  to  an  amateur,  the 
Rev.  J.  B,  Reade.  The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  detail  how  various  processes 
have  sprung  into  existence  one  after  another,  and  how,  in  almost  every  case, 
the  amateur  had  once  more  the  honour  of  being  chief  inventor  and  chief 
formulator  of  them.  Mr.  Keighley  was  specially  fortunate  in  being  able  to. 
illustrate  his  lecture  by  means  of  apparatus  lent  him  by  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  for  the  purpose,  and  the  nowadays  quaint  appearance  of  some 
of  the  articles  and  the  cumbersome  nature  of  the  apparatus  called  forth  con¬ 
siderable  comment,  which  would  have  amazed  Daguerre  could  he  have  heard 
it.  Mr.  Keighley’s  History  of  Photography  will  be  long  remembered  by  tho?e 
who  heard  it  as  combining  the  sometime  bitter  pill  of  dry-as-dust  history  with 
the  French  bon-bon  of  anecdote  and  illustration.  If  one  must  have  (and  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  must)  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  art  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  must  learn  its  .life  story  from  its  earliest  infancy,  well,  Mr.  Keighley’s 
method  of  dealing  with  the  business  makes  it  at  once  palatable  and  enjoyable. 

January  17,  Annual  General  Meeting,  the  President  (Mr.  Alex.  Keighley) 
presiding. — The  Secretary’s  report  was  read,  and  showed  the  Society  to  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  a  slight 
deficit.  The  year  had  been  an  exceptionally  expensive  one,  and  it  was  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  this  fact  that  the  cash  account  was  not  as  satisfactory 
as  it  might  have  been.  The  Secretary,  however,  looked  forward  hopefully  to 
the  next  session,  especially  as  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  of 
members,  and  the  work  would  cost  nearly  as  much  during  the  coming 
year.  Altogether  the  prospects  were  most  hopeful,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  before  long  the  Society  should  not  rank  as  one  of  the  first  in  the 
kingdom.  During  the  past  few  months  the  working  had  been  somewhat 
difficult,  due  to  storms  of  a  character  which  he  thought  better  not  to  refer 
to.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  muddy  water  about,  but  the  dredging 
apparatus  had  been  used  with  capital  effect.  Now  the  mud  and  rubbish  had 
been  taken  away,  and  a  clear  running  stream  -was  left,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
now  nothing  remained  but  to  go  in  and  win.  The  report,  which  was  of  a 
very  lengthy  character,  and  was  most  humorously  written,  was  listened  to 
with  much  interest,  and  was  finally  unanimously  passed.  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley 
was  elected  President,  with  Messrs.  Appleton,  Halstead,  Nicholson,  Lund, 
Rendell,  and  Sutcliffe  as  Vice-Presidents ;  Messrs.  Akam,  Bateson,  Clayton, 
Clough,  Cousen,  Graham,  Gray,  Hampshire,  Hewitt,  and  Stevenson  as  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  Messrs.  G.  Swain  and  G.  R.  Thistlethwaite  as  Lantemists  ;  Mr.  P.  E. 
Newstead  as  Recorder ;  Mr.  F.  Nicholson  as  Hon.  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Snowden  as  Hon.  Secretary.  During  the  evening  considerable  discussion 
arose  as  to  the  changing  of  the  night  of  meeting  and  the  removal  to  more 
convenient  rooms.  Decision  on  these  subjects  was  left  over  for  consideration 
at  a  special  meeting  called  for  February  2. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society. — January  21,  the  President  (Mr.  E.  H. 
Micklewood)  occupied  the  cbair. — Subject:  Members’  Lantern  Night.  This  is 
always  a  popular  meeting  with  this  Society,  consequently  a  good  attendance 
and  a  large  number  of  slides  was  the  result.  Many  pictures  were  thrown  on 
the  screen,  which  demonstrated  the  ability  of  several  workers  in  this  branch 
of  photography,  notably  a  set  of  snow-clad  mountain  scenes  in  Switzerland, 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  Bowden,  which,  by  general  desire,  was  again  put  through  the 
lantern  before  the  meeting  closed,  it  being  considered  that  they  wTere  the 
finest  snow  pictures  by  a  member  that  the  Society  had  witnessed.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Micklewood  showed  some  good  slides,  one  of  them,  a  moonlight  effect  on 
the  sea,  being  very  fine,  and  others  of  great  merit  were  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  S.  Hill,  R.  Rugg  Monk,  W.  H.  Mayne,  and  A.  Moore. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association, — January  14, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hill  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  W.  Bird,  of  the 
Educational  Department,  Burmah,  delivered  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  that 
country.  The  lecture  was  profusely  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern 
slides.  The  lecturer  gave  an  account  of  the  different  races  inhabiting  the 
country,  their  customs  and  dress  ;  the  Buddhist  religion,  as  practised  by  the 
Burmese  race  ;  the  staple  industries,  and  the  various  means  of  communication 
throughout  the  province.  Mr.  Bird,  who  speaks  from  an  experience  of  twenty 
years’  residence  in  the  country,  is  the  author  of  the  very  valuable  work, 
entitled  Wanderings  in  Burmah,  which  was  recently  favourably  reviewed  by 
the  press. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — January  12,  Mr.  James  Patrick  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  James  Hay  read  a  paper  on 

Composition  in  Figure  Studies. 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Hay  explained  that  his  paper  was  a  plea  for  outdoor  figure- 
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work.  This  was  a  branch  of  photography  which  was  much  neglected  by 
amateurs.  When  photographing  in  a  district,  the  worker  should  try  to  em¬ 
brace  in  his  collection  some  pictures  characteristic  of  the  humanity  of  the 
locality.  This  need  not  interfere  with  landscape  work,  as  the  light  which  was 
•most  suitable  for  figure  work  was  unsuitable  for  landscape  work,  A  grey  day 
was  a  very  good  one  for  figure  studies.  Mr.  Hay  laid  down  three  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  were  going  in  for  figure  work  :  1,  Study  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  2,  avoid  strong  contrasts  ;  3,  always  have  a  principal  object  in 
'the  picture.  Everything  that  did  not  help  the  picture  should  be  left 
out ;  intense  black  and  white  should  be  avoided,  and  the  principal  object 
should  tell  its  own  story.  In  the  matter  of  backgrounds  the  utmost  sim¬ 
plicity  should  again  be  studied.  Mr.  H.  J.  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  followed  with  a 
paper  on 

Composition  in  Architectural  Studies. 

To  do  successful  architectural  work,  Mr.  Blanc  said,  the  operator  must  take 
pleasure  in  his  work.  A  tripod  camera  must  be  used  :  no  snap-shot  work 
would  do.  The  building  to  be  photographed  must  be  carefully  studied,  the 
best  point  of  view  selected,  and  the  work  done  at  the  time  of  day  when  the 
light  would  be  at  such  an  angle  a,  would  show  the  building  to  the  full  advan¬ 
tage.  The  camera  should  never  be  placed  in  a  direct  line  between  the  sun 
and  the  object  to  be  photographed,  as  the  result  was  sure  to  be  a  weak,  flat 
picture.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Blanc  offered  to  contribute  two 
guineas  for  a  pri zi  to  amateurs  for  the  best  set  of  pictures  taken  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh. 

- - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

J anuary  29-Feb.  26 .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Secretary,  J.  S. 

McCulloch,  W.S.,  2  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
January-February...  Photographic  Society  of  India.  Exhibition  Secretary, 


57,  Park-street,  Calcutta. 

■February  7-12 .  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.  V.  E.  Smyth, 

35,  Dawson-street,  Dublin. 

,,  24-26 .  Woolwich. 

March  1-5  .  Birmingham.  C.  J.  Fowler,  Court  Mount,  Erdington, 

near  Birmingham. 

,,  5-12... . .  South  London  Photographic  Society.  A.  E.  Allen,  Hon. 

Secretary,  27,  Princes-square,  Ksnnington  Cross,  S.E. 

April  22-30 .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C. 

27-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bayley,  12,  Hanover- square,  W. 


There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 


Conrshontmtce 


“***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

"%.*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


ACETONE  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  no  one  else  has  yet  recorded  any  experience  with  the 
above,  which  was  first  mentioned  in  the  Journal  for  November  26,  I 
venture  to  give  mine.  Since  that  date  I  have  used  it  in  making  several 
dozen  lantern  slides,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  I  have  not  had 
sufficient  opportunity  of  trying  it  for  negatives,  but  hope  to  find  it  as 
satisfactory  as  with  lantern  plates.  Ic  gives  particularly  bright  and 
clear  slides,  with  entire  freedom  from  stain  of  any  kind,  and  the  colour 
is  generally  pleasing,  a  somewhat  warm  black.  I  use  pyro,  2  gr.  ;  meta¬ 
bisulphite  of  soda,  1  gr. ;  sulphite  (saturated),  2  dr. ;  made  up  to  1  oz., 
•and  add  acetone  as  required,  beginning  with  4  or  5  drops.  I  think  the 
presence  of  the  metabisulphite  delays  the  development  a  little,  and 
necessitates  the  use  of  a  little  more  acetone,  but  otherwise  it  appears  to 
make  no  difference. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Clifford  E.  F.  Nash. 

[Mr.  Nash  is  good  enough  to  send  us  a  lantern  slide,  extremely 
•clear  and  brilliant  in  quality. — Eds  ] 


“  COSMOS  ”  AND  M.  DE  LA  SIZERANNE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  want  to  thank  “  Cosmos  ”  for  having  put  between 
brackets  the  epithet  “  distinguished  ”  as  applied  to  M.  de  la  Sizeranne, 
the  French  art  critic.  It  shows  that  “  Cosmos  ”  is  aware  of  the  high 
reputation  of  this  writer,  both  in  England  and  in  France.  He  has  evi¬ 
dently  read  and  thoroughly  appreciated  the  Modern  English  Painters ,  the 
Life  of  Ruskin,  and  certain  essays  that  have  also  appeared  in  the  English 
reviews  under  the  signature  of  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  or  he  would  not  have 


emphasised  in  such  a  flattering  way  the  epithet  very  justly  attached  by 
Mr.  Maskell. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  so  well  pouted  on  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  seems  to  mistake  it  for  some  young  ladien’ 
magazine.  But,  then,  if  “Cosmos”  is  not  aware  of  the  very  great 
importance  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  Rerue  des  Deux  Mondes 
is  equally  unaware  of  the  very  great  importance  of  “Cosmos  '  —  so 
there  is  no  harm  done,  after  all. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  has  just  published  a  lengthy  analysis  of  M.  de 
la  Sizeranne’s  article.  This  is  to  warn  “Cosmos”  to  beware  of  this 
particular  number,  for  condensed  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  might  be  fatal 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  promised  epitaph 
on  the  headstone  of  the  Salon’s  grave. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Paris,  January  20,  1898.  Robert  Demachy. 


THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  COUNCIL  ELECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  escaped  from  the  fogs  and  frets  of  London  to 
enjoy  a  few  days  of  sunshine  by  the  sea,  I  find  myself  pursued  to-day  by 
an  imposing  and  massive  envelope,  bearing  outside  the  Royal  Arms  and 
inside  a  long  letter  (apparently  lithographed)  from  an  enterprising  photo¬ 
grapher,  setting  forth  his  attainments  and  requesting  me  to  vote  for  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

Is  this  some  of  the  “new  blood”  you  want  to  introduce,  or  is  it 
merely  a  new  dodge  on  the  part  of  the  “  old  school  ?” 

I  have  not  yet  received  a  voting  paper ;  but,  if  we  are  to  have  all  the 
horrors  of  a  County  Council  election,  may  we  not  at  least  hope  that  some 
man  of  “light  and  leading”  (neither  Messrs.  Debenham  nor  Mackie, 
please)  will  undertake  to  mislead  us  as  to  the  issue,  or  would  it  be  too 
much  to  hope  for  the  refining  influence  of  lady  canvassers  to  inform  us  as 
to  the  personal  appearances  and  manners  of  the  various  candidates,  in 
which  case  I  shall  be  content  to  hurry  back  to  London  and  face  the  fogs 
again,  and  will  freely  forgive  that  enterprising  photographer  who  so 
rudely  disturbed  my  peaceful  Sabbath  with  that  County-court-looking 
circular. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Frederick  W.  Hindley,  F.R  P.S. 

The  Eversfield  Hotel,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Hastings, 

January  22,  1898. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  a  gentleman  who  has  been  nominated  to  the 
office  of  member  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  I  have 
received  a  circular  begging  the  favour  of  my  vote  for  him  in  the  election, 
the  same  circular  being  also  a  trade  catalogue  of  the  publications  of  his 
firm,  he  being  an  eminent  professional  photographer. 

I  know  nothing  of  this  gentleman  except  his  name,  and,  knowing  that 
well,  it  is  possible  that  I  should  have  voted  for  him ;  but  his  pushing  his 
private  business  and  in  the  same  breath  asking  for  election  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  makes  it  impossible  for  me 
to  give  the  assistance  he  asks.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  commend  his  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  protest  against  this  sort  of  thing 
and  to  warn  the  members  of  the  Society  against  electing  as  officers  of 
the  Society  any  men  who  use  their  position  for  advertisement. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  A  Member  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

January  21,  1898. 

[Several  other  protests  against  the  canvassing  circular  referred  to 
have  also  reached  us. — Eds  ] 


MR.  MASKELL  AND  “DOGBERRY.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  Mr.  Dogberry  will  turn  back  to  my  challenge  of  two 
years  ago,  he  will  find  that  he  obscures  the  terms  of  it  in  the  references 
which  he  makes  in  your  current  issue. 

I  remark  also  that  his  assertions  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  pigment  prints  without  transfer  are  considerably  modified  from 
those  he  formerly  made. 

But  I  am  not  much  concerned.  Gum  printing  has  now  attained  a 
recognised  position,  which  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  method  is,  in  its 
simplest  form,  perfect.  There  is  no  primary  desire  to  rival  the  qualities 
obtainable  by  the  transfer  methods,  though  many  think  it  could  do  so  if 
required,  I  sincerely  hope  that  scientific  improvers  will  cease  to  interest 
themselves  in  it,  and  leave  it  to  those  who  best  know  what  they  require, 
and  how  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  method  is  very  simple,' and  quite  free  from  chemical  and  other 
scientific  considerations.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  persons  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  arts  should  bother  themselves  about  it  at 
all,  more  curious  still  that  they  should  continue  to  work  themselves  into 
a  fury  on  a  matter  which,  one  would  think,  could  scarcely  interest  them 
in  any  way. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Alfred  Maskell. 

January  22,  1898. 


January  28,  1898] 
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PLAIN  LANGUAGE  ABOUT  THE  SPECTRUM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  is  a  good  old  chestnut  to  the  effect  that,  when  you 
have  no  case,  abuse  the  opposing  attorney,  and  Mr.  Walter  White  does 
so  to  his  heart’s  content ;  it  probably  pleases  him,  and  does  not  hurt  me. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  Mr.  Walter  White  is  not  the  other  Mr. 
White,  but  my  assumption  was  perfectly  legitimate,  considering  that  the 
two  names,  and  the  initials,  I  believe,  are  the  same,  and  both  make  ex¬ 
traordinary  statements  about  colour. 

Your  correspondent  has  certainly  shifted  his  ground,  for  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Almanac  is  as  sweeping  a  condemnation  of  the  spectro¬ 
scope  and  the  spectrum  as  it  was  possible  to  pen.  In  the  Almanac  he 
states  absolutely  nothing  about  commercial  plates. 

As  to  his  “  innocent  advice,”  well,  surely  it  is  an  impertinence  for  any 

Fane  man  to  write  such  nonsense  when  he  knows  that  others  are  to 
ead  it. 

What  kind  of  work,  other  than  three-colour  work,  had  Mr.  White  in 
view,  and  that  the  direct  vision  spectroscope  cannot  be  used  for? 
Although  a  direct  vision  spectroscope  does  absorb  the  ultra-violet,  and 
dampen  the  violet,  yet  so  do  all  the  modern  lenses ;  and  Dr.  Eder  and 
Yalenta,  in  their  researches  upon  the  absorption  of  the  ultra-violet  by 
various  glasses,  point  out  that  far  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  this. 
Further,  did  you  not  publish,  sir,  some  notes  by  Dr.  Otto  Buss,  in  which 
he  proves  that,  although  a  screen  might  let  through  the  ultra-violet,  yet, 
if  it  totally  absorbed  the  blue  and  violet,  the  ultra-violet  allowed  to  pass 
would  only  increase  the  action  of  the  yellow  and  green  rays. 

Mr.  White  now  talks  about  “  photo -spectroscopic  work  of  the  highest 
order,”  and  totally  ignores  my  extracts  from  Yogel  and  Eder. 

As  to  his  statement  that  I  sneer  at  his  ignorance,  and  his  abuse  that 
we  cannot  all  be  Pretzls,  well,  all  I  can  say  is  that,  thank  Heaven  there 
are  not  many  Whites  in  this  world ;  and  I  would  strongly  recommend 
this  one,  at  any  rate,  to  carefully  study  Hiibl’ s  book,  and  compare  it 
with  the  writings  of  Ives,  Weissenberger,  Valenta,  Krone,  Niewen- 
glowski,  Vogel,  and  others,  when  he  will  probably  be  astonished  to 
find  that  there  is  complete  accord  as  to  what  is  required.  Mr.  White 
shows  his  want  of  reading,  which  is  probably  tantamount  to  ignorance  of 
what  has  been  written. 

As  to  my  stepping  forward  as  a  reliable  authority,  this  is  a  product 
of  Mr.  White’s  imagination  ;  I  never  did  anything  of  the  kind. 

As  to  the  note  from  Abney,  I  am  obliged  for  the  reference,  and  still 
adhere  to  my  opinion  that  this  is  a  practical  test  recommended  when  the 
operator  has  not  a  spectroscope,  or  is  not  inclined  to  mortgage  his  home 
to  buy  one. 

“  Facts  are  stubborn  things,”  and,  although  Mr.  White  may  sneer  at 
my  English,  I  venture  to  complacently  assume  that,  although  not  an 
Englishman,  it  is  as  good  as  his,  and  my  understanding  of  English 
equally  as  good.  I  have  ignored  nothing,  and  say  that,  when  your 
correspondent  states  “  it  is  a  fact  that  a  natural  yellow  will  act  upon  a 
red- sensitive  plate  when  a  violet  screen  is  used  that  transmits  red  and 
absolutely  absorbs  spectral  yellow,  and  no  manipulation  can  prevent 
this,”  he  shows  his  ignorance,  for,  by  using  a  collodion  emulsion  plate, 
sensitised  with  chlorophyl  and  a  pyoktaninn  filter,  red  and  blue  act,  but 
not  a  natural  yellow, 

Now,  as  to  the  green  screen.  I  can  imagine  Mr.  White  chuckling  at 
having  got  me  in  a  corner ;  but,  even  at  the  risk  of  giving  him  a  chance 
of  saying  that  I  am  a  good  wriggler,  I  can  wriggle  out  of  this.  In  the 
'review  on  Hiibl’s  book,  by  me,  to  which  he  refers,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
;more  than  indicate  the  leading  lines  on  which  Hiibl  advises  working,  but 
Uet  me  supplement  what  I  said  by  a  further  extract  from  Hiibl.  This 
screen  gives  “  less  correct  results,”  because  of  the  faulty  colour  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  commercial  plates,  and  not  on  account  of  the  screen  at  all. 
For  Hiibl  states :  “  Die  mit  Uranin  sensibilisirte  Gelatinplatte  1st 
weniger  geeignet,  da  ihr  die  nothwendige  Blaugrunempfindliehkeit  fehlt, 
und  noch  weniger  brauchbar  sind  die  kauflichen  Eosin  oder  Erythrosin- 
platten,  die  an  Stelle  des  gewiinschten  Maximum  ein  tiefes  Minimum 
zeigen ;  ”  that  is,  “  the  gelatine  plate  sensitised  with  uranine  is  less  suit¬ 
able,  since  it  wants  the  necessary  blue-green  sensitiveness,  and  still  less 
useful  are  the  commercial  eosine  or  erythrosine  plates,  which,  in  place 
of  the  desired  maximum,  show  a  deep  minimum.” 

Again,  as  regards  the  use  of  the  violet  screen,  Hiibl  states  it  is  wrong 
to  use  a  violet  filter  winch  cuts  out  the  blue- green  rays,  and  further,  that 
an  ordinary  plate  may  ba  used  because  its  want  of  red  sensitiveness  is 
made  up  for  its  violet  sensitiveness,  and  he  says,  “  Thatsachlich  werden 
die  rothen  Pigmente  in  Folge  ihres  Seite  36  besprochenen  spektralen 
Verhaltens  von  der  gewohnliehen  Bromsilber  platte  relativ  hell  wiederge- 
igeben,  wahrend  gelbe  ganz  unwirksam  sind.”  The  italics  are  mine,  and 
if  Mr.  White  will  use  a  pyoktaninn  filter  he  will  be  able  to  photograph  a 
natural  yellow  and  a  red,  and  the  former  will  be  “  ganz  unwirksam,”  so 
that  Mr.  White’s  objection  to  the  use  of  the  violet  screen  is  not  in 
accordance  with  Hiibl. 

Finally,  Mr.  White  constitutes  himself  an  authority  upon  colour,  and 
states  that  I  bungle,  show  my  ignorance,  &c.  Well,  sir,  I  claim  the 
right  “  to  think  for  myself,  rattier  than  accept  the  dictum  of  a  self-con- 
3tituted  authority,”  and,  after  six  years’  experience  in  the  measurement 
and  mixing  of  colours,  I  know  Mr.  White’s  antepenultimate  paragraph  is 
all  wrong.  I  could  show  Mr.  White  spectrum  readings  of  about  six 


yellows,  which  show  very  little  overlapping  of  the  red,  but  more  green 
than  the  one  I  quoted  ;  and,  further,  I  could  experimentally  prove  that 
the  admixture  of  green,  and  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  to  that 
yellow  would  cause  it  to  darken  or  become  saddened.  I  did  not  state 
that  the  yellow  must  not  overlap,  how  much  it  should  do  so  I  think  I 
may  presume  to  know  as  well  as  Mr.  White  ;  and  the  addition  of  green 
cannot  neutralise  orange,  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  White  would  have  yout 
readers  believe,  if  he  is  using  pigments,  and  I  presume  yellow  ink  is  a 
pigment. 

Mr.  White  is  evidently  a  firm  believer  in  himself  as  a  “  self-constituted 
authority,”  and  therefore  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  advance  quota¬ 
tions  from  well-recognised  authorities;  but,  in  conclusion,  let  me  advise 
Mr.  White  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  Mr.  E.  Sanger 
Shepherd’s  paper,  A  Iteview  of  Triple  Printing  Methods,  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Ives’s  notes  in  the  1897  December  number  of  the  Photographic  Journal , 
and  suggest  also  that  he  should  mortgage  his  home  and  buy  a  spectro- 
scope,  even  a  single-prism  table  instrument,  which  may  coBt  under  10Z., 
and  also  Rood’s  Modern  Chromatics,  Church  on  Colour,  Abney’s  Colour 
Measurement  and  Mixture,  Lovibond’s  Light  and  Colour,  and  Hiibl’s 
Die  Drei-farben-Photographie,  and  study  them  a  little  and  experiment, 
and  he  will  probably,  if  he  is  not  too  stiff-necked,  own  that  there  are 
things  to  be  learnt  from  the  Bpectram  and  the  spectroscope  which  Mr. 
White  and  all  his  practical  experiments  cannot  learn  in  a  lifetime. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  D.  Pretzl.. 


THE  BLAIRGOWRIE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  manner  in  which  the  pictures  were  judged  at  the 
Blairgowrie  Exhibition  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  from  satisfactory.  In  the 
first  place,  the  judging  should  have  been  completed  previous  to  the 
opening  ceremony.  The  hall  is  not  very  large  and  a  great  number  of 
visitors  were  present,  and  consequently  the  judging  was  hurriedly  done, 
and  all  the  pictures  were  not  looked  at.  The  same  thing,  I  regret  to 
state,  happened  at  the  previous  Exhibition.  A  very  peculiar  incidert 
has  happened  this  year.  A  very  fine  frame  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Fred 
Marsh  has  been  awarded.  This  same  gentleman  competed  at  the 
previous  Exhibition,  and  the  same  pictures,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  were 
recommended  by  one  of  the  Judges,  but  they  got  no  support  from  the 
Judge  who  has  awarded  them  on  this  occasion  ?  Is  this  not  singular  ?  I’ 
congratulate  Mr.  Marsh,  and  I  am  now  well  satisfied.  By  the  way.  have 
not  these  selfsame  pictures  been  previously  awarded  at  the  recent  Exeter 
Exhibition,  and  should  they  not  have  been  in  the  Champion  Claes  at 
Blairgowrie  ?— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Justice. 

January  18,  1898.  •  ■■ 

ANSWERING  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you  state  why  business  houses  do  not  insert  then 
name  and  address  when  advertising  for  operators,  Are. 

Surely,  if  it  be  an  upright,  honest- dealing  firm,  they  should  not 
hesitate  to  publish  the  name  and  address.  I  made  application,  in 
answer  to  an  advertisement  of  this  description,  and  submitted  an  original 
testimonial,  which  was  never  returned  to  me. 

It  would  be  doing  a  great  kindness,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
to  warn  assistants  in  general  against  this  danger.  To  have  the  words 
“  a  well-known  firm  ”  inserted  in  an  advertisement  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  said  firm  is  a  respectable  one. — I  am,  yours,  <fco.,  G.  M.  S. 

[There  are,  of  course,  many  excellent  reasons  for  the  practice  cf 
advertising  under  initials,  as  there  may  be  against  it.  At  the  same 
time,  our  correspondent  has  only  himself  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  his 
original  testimonial ;  copies  only  should  be  sent,  and  are  expected. 
—Eds.]  _ 


to  Com.Spantrentg. 


*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
*  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 


Photography,”  24,  Welcington-street,  Strand,  London, 
to  this  ensures  delay. 


BTC.  Inattention 


*  *  Correspondents  are  informed  that  ice  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
*munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


*  *  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
* should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

Percy  Guttenberg,  42,  Deansgate,  Manchester.— Three  photographs  of  Miss  Lily, 
Hanbury. 

Harry  Lowthian,  144  and  146,  Freeman-street,  Grimsby.—  Phc'ograph  of  “Prince, 
the  dog  collector. 
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Meve. — Inquire  of  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Hitchmough,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

■G.  H.  Eustace.— By  all  means  send  us  particulars  and  illustrations  of  the 
apparatus. 

A.  Underhill. — 1.  The  display  was  given,  we  believe,  in  front  of  King’s- 
cross  Station.  2.  Tuesday,  January  18. 

Puzzled;  J.  N.  D.;  W.  Watson;  F.  W.  Urquhart ;  J.  W.  Beaufort; 
B.  M.  ;  Joseph  Lewis,  and  others. — Received  ;  in  our  next. 

Harrison  &  Co.  (Bois-Colombes). — We  advise  you  to  address  either  Messrs. 
Hopkin  &  Williams,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C.,  or  Messrs.  Mawson 
&  Swan,  Soho- square,  London. 

J.  Gautier. — Messrs.  Appleton’s  address  is  Bradford.  Much  information  on 
the  subject  is  given  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac 
for  1898,  to  which  we  refer  you. 

W.  N. — We  have  had  no  practical  experience  of  it.  The  salt  is  described  as 
‘  *  forming  white  needle-like  crystals,  the  solution  being  a  dark-brown 
colour,  going  colourless  on  dilution.  ” 

J.  Llewelyn  Williams. — We  do  not  answer  questions  through  the  post. 
Such  a  set  could,  doubtless,  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Newton,  Fleet  street. 
E.C.  ;  Tyler,  Waterloo-road ;  or  Perken,  So  a  and  Rayment,  Hatton- 
garden. 

Artigue  Paper.— E.  A.  McLean  says  :  “Could  you  inform  where  I  could 
purchase  paper  for  printing  with  the  Artigue  process?” — In  reply: 
The  paper  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.,  26,  Charing 
Cross-road,  W.C. 

Finishing  Enlargements. — S.  L.  asks  if  good  work  is  possible  in  finishing  en¬ 
largements  with  the  air  brush  ? — Yes,  certainly  it  is  ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  with  it,  as  with  every  other  system  of  working,  skill  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  successful  results. 

Photographing  under  Water.— F.  J.  Cobb  says:  “Could  you  tell  me  if 
there  are  any  photographs  taken  under  water  ?  If  so,  who  by  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  do  so?  Any  information  will  oblige.” — In  reply:  Some 
reader  may  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  the  desired  information. 

Printing  on  Silk. — Aber  writes  :  “  Could  you  give  me  the  formula  for  sensi¬ 
tising  silk  for  silver  printing  ?  If  you  will  give  me  the  particulars  in 
Answers  to  Correspondents,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.” — A  method  of 
printing  on  textile  fabrics  is  given  on  page  231  of  our  last  volume. 

Book  on  Photogravure. — Photogravure  asks:  “Which  is  the  best  work 
or  works  to  be  obtained  for  instruction  in  making  a  photogravure  plate  ?  ” 
— In  reply :  Mr.  Herbert  Dennison’s  book  on  Photogravure,  published 
by  Messrs.  Ilitfe,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  will  probably  answer  our  corre¬ 
spondent’s  requirements. 

Registration. — Rex  says:  “I  have  had  a  bed  of  mushrooms  photographed 
from  different  positions.  I  should  like  to  have  them  copyrighted. 
How  shall  I  go  about  it  ?  Their  size  is  12  x  10.” — In  reply  :  Send  our 
publishers  three  prints  of,  and  Is.  Id.  for,  each  subject,  and  they  will 
effect  the  registration  for  you. 

Gutta  percha. — Tray.  Gutta  percha  would  be  a  very  inert  material  for  the 
purpose,  but  you  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  will  not  stand 
heat,  and  we  assume  you  wish  to  use  the  solutions  hot.  Why  not  use 
porcelain  dishes,  those  known  by  the  name  of  “granitine?”  We 
should  say  they  would  answer  your  purpose  admirably. 

Copyright. — Amateur  (Liverpool).  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  pictures  be 

marked  “copyright.”  If  they  have  been  pirated,  you  have  your 
remedy  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  so  marked.  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
“bluff”  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  and  his  solicitor.  Take  proceed¬ 
ings  at  once  for  substantial  damages,  and  you  will  recover. 

Bichromate  Poisoning. — G.  U.  M.  From  the  symptoms  you  describe  we 
should  say  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  something  else,  and  not  to  the 
bichromate.  Only  using  the  process  two  or  three  times  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  the  cause.  It  is  only  after  long  and  continued  use  of  the 
bichromate  that  any  inconvenience  is  usually  experienced,  and  only 
then  by  some  persons. 

Apprenticeship. — H.  B.  It  is  quite  optional  on  your  part  as  to  whether 
you  serve  after  you  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  but,  as  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  couple  of  months  or  so,  we  should  advise  you  to  serve  out 
the  term,  particularly  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  employment  after  at  a 
good  salary.  It  is  not  always  good  policy  to  stand  strictly  on  your 
rights  in  business  matters. 

Paper. — R.  Burgoyne.  There  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  the  matter. 
There  are  very  few  papers  that  will  not  change  if  long  exposed  to  light. 
Indeed,  some  are  so  sensitive  to  it  that  they  will  show  a  marked  change 
in  a  few  days,  particularly  the  common  papers  chiefly  composed  of  wood 
pulp.  Some  of  the  pink-tinted  papers  used  for  newspapers  will  have 
the  pink  tint  discharged  with  a  few  hours’  exposure  to  strong 
sunlight. 

Varnish. — L.  A.  C.  writes  :  “I  have  seen  it  stated  that  unbleached  shellac 
makes  a  better  and  more  reliable  varnish  for  negatives  than  the  ordinary 
white  lac.  Is  that  so  ?  and  does  not  the  colour  very  much  retard  the 
printing?” — Theoretically,  the  unbleached  is  the  best;  but,  if  the 
white  lac  be  of  good  quality  and  freshly  bleached,  there  is  practically  no 
difference.  If  the  pale  orange  lac  be  used,  the  thin  film  of  varnish  will 
not  appreciably  retard  the  printing. 

Gliss — S.  Hutchinson  inquires  where  he  can  obtain  some  very  thin  glass. 
He  says  all  the  glass-cutters  he  has  applied  to  have  not  anything  nearly 
as  thin  as  he  requires.  We  surmise  that  the  cover  glass  used  for  micro¬ 
scopic  slides  would  be  too  thin.  Messrs.  Houghton  &  Son  used  to 
supply  a  very  thin  glass,  such  as  was  employed  for  the  French  albumen 
transparencies,  and,  no  doubt,  do  so  still.  Hetley  &  Co.,  Soho-square, 
also  supply  a  very  thin  sheet  glass. 
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Provisional  Protection.— Colour  says  :  “  I  have  found  a  very  quick  method 
of  colou  ing  photograph.",  and  should  like  to  know  if  I  can  get  a  ufl 
visional  protection  for  same,  and  what  it  would  cost.  This  method  not 
only  makes  the  print  coloured,  but  gives  a  highly  burnished  appear*** 
to  the  surface.” — In  reply:  You  can  obtain  the  i  y  form  at  a 

post  office  for  8 d.  Provisional  protection  cosG  1L 

Background. — T.  Mills.  If  the  background  has  been  distempered  so  many 
times,  and  the  coating  is  now  so  thick  that  it  is  cracked  al  1  over,  the 
only  remedy  seems  to  be  to  clean  off  all  the  colour,  and  then  treat  at 
new  canvas.  That,  however,  is  often  a  difficult  job,  and  always  a  very 
dirty  one.  The  simplest  way  would  be  to  take  off  the  old  earn  i  and 
substitute  new.  Get  common  unbleached  sheeting  and  strain  on  the 
frame,  size  the  fabric,  and  then  apply  the  distemper. 

Photo-lithographic  Ink. — Alpha.  Formula?  for  transfer  ink  have  several 
times  been  given  in  back  volumes  of  the  Journal,  when  it  was  not  an 
article  of  commerce  Now  that  it  is,  it  would  be  much  better  and 
cheaper  to  purchase  it  than  to  attempt  to  make  it,  as  it  is  a  very  messy 
job,  not  to  say  a  dangerous  one,  if  conducted  in  a  room.  By  pur¬ 
chasing  the  ink — there  are  more  than  one — you  will  ensure  having  a 
suitable  article.  The  inks  may  be  obtained  at  Winstone's  or  Penrose’s, 

Enlarging. — F.  C.  Hawke  asks  :  “  Will  you  please  let  me  know  what  size 
reflector  I  must  use  to  get  even  illumination  on  half  and  whole-plates 
for  daylight  enlarging  ?  I  use  15  x  12  opal  plate  for  half-plates,  and  I 
find  that  the  bottom  of  the  plate  does  not  get  so  much  light  as  the  top. 
How  can  I  remedy  this  ?” — Probably  too  small  a  reflector  is  being 
or  it  is  not  fixed  at  a  proper  angle.  Use  a  reflector,  say,  twenty  inches 
by  fourteen,  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Smaller  than  that  would  do, 
but  the  larger  size  will  be  found  more  convenient  in  practice. 

Copying  Faded  Photographs.— Geo.  Dixon  says  :  “  I  have  some  old  photo¬ 
graphs  to  copy,  and  they  are  very  much  faded.  Can  they  be  restored 
for  the  purpose  by  immersing  them  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury?  Ir  so,  what  strength  ought  it  to  be,  and  what  is  the  mode 
of  procedure  ?  A  reply  will  much  oblige.” — By  immersing  the  prints  in 
a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  the  yellowness  will  be  removed, 
and  the  pictures  rendered  better  for  copying,  though  no  lost  detail  will 
be  restored.  The  strength  of  the  solution  is  not  very  material.  The 
stronger  it  is  the  quicker  it  acts.  Ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water 
is  a  good  proportion,  as  it  does  not  act  too  quickly.  Remove  as  soon 
as  the  yellowness  disappears  and  wash  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water. 

Various. — Senex  (Fiji).  1.  As  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  also  so  high, 
use  one  part  of  the  formalin  to  from  four  to  six  of  water.  2.  Before 
developing.  3.  Use  more  dilute  than  for  plates,  and  before  toning.  It 
will  not  be  required  for  albumen  paper.  4.  Tungstite  of  soda, 
20  grains  ;  water,  8  ounces ;  chloride  of  gold,  1  grain.  5.  Phosphate 
of  soda,  20  grains  ;  water,  8  to  10  ounces  ;  chloride  of  gold,  1  grain. 
6.  Each  have  their  advantages  ;  some  suit  one  paper  and  some  another. 
Much  depends  upon  the  paper.  The  different  brands  differ  in  their 
characters.  7.  All  the  gelatine  papers  named  are  good.  We  should 
say  that,  with  the  high  temperature  you  have  to  work  in,  you  would 
find  albumen  paper  suit  you  best  for  all- round  work.  As  the  imported 
sensitised  albumen  paper  does  not  kerp  well,  we  should  recommend 
you  to  have  it  unsensitised,  and  sensitise  it  yours df  as  you  require  it 
for  use. 

Stained  Negative  Printing.— C.  F.  Wynne  says :  “  One  of  my  negatives  got 
stained  during  printing,  which  I  believe  was  caused  by  the  effects  of 
damp  P.O.P.  I  have  tried  a  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium— 
about  half  an  ounce  in  five  ounces  water — which  I  left  it  in  over  night, 
and  found  to  my  surprise  the  image  was  almost  faint  the  following 
morning.  Was  the  solution  too  strong  ?  or  is  there  any  remedy  for 
restoring  the  negative  ?  The  negative  is  unvarnished.  2.  Is  a  little 
salt  necessary  in  the  first  washing  water  to  remove  free  silver  from 
albumenised  or  P.O.  P.  prints  before  toning ?  I  find  the  latter  curls  up. 
All  solutions  are  quite  cold.  Would  the  salt  have  effect  in  the  curling 
of  the  paper?  A  reply  will  very  much  oblige." — 1.  The  solution  was 
certainly  too  strong  for  the  time  that  the  negative  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  it.  The  only  remedy  now  is  to  try  and  intensify  it  by  one  or 
other  of  the  usual  methods.  2.  It  is  better  when  salt  is  used  to  add  it 
to  the  second  or  third  washing  waters.  The  salt,  if  used  sparingly,  will 
not  cause  gelatine  papers  to  curl  unless  they  have  a  tendency  to  do  so 
without  it. 

Lenses. — J.  Hewett  says:  “1.  I  have  a  set  of  glasses  (three)  taken  out  of 
an  old  mount,  somewhat  out  of  date  now  ;  no  name.  Am  desirous  of 
having  them  put  together  in  new  brass  mounts.  Sizes  of  glasses  are  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  cabinet  portrait 
lens  at  some  time  when  stops  were  not  used.  Glasses  appear  very  bright. 
Would  they  be  worth  remounting  ?  Would  the  cost  be  much,  in  your 
opinion,  and  where  would  be  a  likely  firm  to  do  such  a  small  order  ? 
2.  Also  could  you  inform  me  why  such  lenses  as  one  I  have  just  had 
occasion  to  use  were  ever  put  on  the  market  for  use  ?  A  portrait  lens, 
in  a  fine  elaborate  mount,  brass,  even  to  a  brass  cap,  covers  a  plate 
10  x  8  portrait,  but  only  sharp  for  a  circle  of  about  three  inches,  which 
seems  to  me  useless,  although  I  use  a  small  stop,  goes  off  woolly  and 
far  from  pleasant.  Yet,  if  I  use  a  small  rectilinear  lens  half-plate,  I 
can  take  a  cabinet  head  sharp  as  desired,  what  the  large  portrait  lens 
10  x  8  fails  to  do  as  well.  Shall  feel  oblig'd  if  you  can  enlighten  me  on 
this  in  your  Answers  to  Correspondents.” — 1.  If  the  lenses  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  portrait  lens,  any  photographic  dealer  will  get  them  put 
into  a  fresh  mount  for  you  ;  but  whether  they  would  be  worth  the  cost, 
of  course,  depends  upon  their  merits.  We  think  it  very  doubtful. 
2.  If  the  10  x  8  lens  will  only  yield  a  three- inch  circle  sharp,  it  must  be 
a  very  inferior  instrument.  The  advantage  of  a  portrait  lens  is  its 
rapidity.  With  its  full  aperture  it  only  requires  about  a  fourth  of  the 
exposure  of  a  rectilinear  with  its  full  aperture. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Ae  have  already  announced  that  the  Technical  Education 
doard  of  the  London  County  Council  has  made  arrangements 
ur  two  special  courses  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  at  the  Bolt 
?ourt  Technical  School,  6,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  on  The 
Chemistry  and  Physics  of  Photo  Process  Work,  by  Mr.  T.  Bolas, 
>nd  The  Half-tone  Process,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  and  we  now  append 
he  complete  syllabus  of  those  lectures,  with  the  dates  : — 

February  21. — The  Mechanical  and  Optical  Principles  involved 
n  the  Halftone  Process,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives. 

February  28. — Organic  Colloids,  Conditions  under  which  they 
ecome  Insoluble  ;  Parallels  from  Outside  Industries,  by  Mr.  T. 
lolas. 

March  7. — The  N eg ative-making  Process  and  the  Manipulation 
f  Screen  and  Diaphragm  in  practice ,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives. 

March  14. — Gelatine  as  the  Leading  Colloid  for  Process  Work  ; 
impounds  of  Chromium,  by  Mr.  T.  Bolas. 

March  21. — Intensifying  and  Reducing  Screen  Negatives  ;  the 
Printing  Process  for  Block-nyxking ,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives. 

March  28. — Action  of  Light,  Heat,  Moisture,  dr,  on  Chromated 
Colloids  ;  Adventitious  Chemical  Action,  by  Mr.  T.  Bolas. 

April  4. — The  Etching  Process  ;  Mounting  and  proving  the 
71 inished  Block,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives. 


April  18. — Notes  on  a  few  Bichromate  Methods;  practical 
application  of  principles  already  considered ,  by  Mr.  T.  Bolas. 

■*  *  ■* 

The  lectures  commence  each  evening  at  eight  o’clock,  and 
are  open  to  those  engaged  in  some  branch  of  commercial  photo¬ 
graphy.  Admission  Is  by  ticket,  which  may  be  obtained  free 
by  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope,  with  an  application 
to  the  Board’s  Secretary,  116,  Ss.  Martin’s-lane,  W.(Y  ;  or  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Gamble,  6,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  The  quali¬ 
fication  that  those  desirous  of  attending  the  lectures  must  be 
commercially  engaged  in  photography  is  a  wise  and  prudent 
one.  It  furthers  the  aim  of  the  Board  in  making  the  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  offered  at  the  school  of  direct  practical  service, 
and  promotes  the  progress  of  process  work  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  dilettante  element.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures  could  not, 
of  course,  be  dealt  with  by  abler  authorities  than  Mr.  Bolas  and 
Mr.  Ives. 

*  *  * 

A  few  evenings  ago,  Mr.  Gamble,  the  Director  of  the  School, 
kindly  showed  us  through  its  various  departments,  and  enabled 
us  to  see  that  the  completest  facilities  are  provided  for  the 
practical  study  of  all  branches  of  process  work,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  photogravure,  which  is  not  here  dealt  with.  S  > 
many  inquiries  reach  us  from  photographers  and  others  who 
contemplate  taking  up  block  work  that  we  here  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  remarking  that  the  Director  of  the  Bolt  Court  School 
will  gladly  give  particulars  or  advice  to  those  making  applica¬ 
tion  therefor.  With  its  recently  published  annual  report  before 
us  we  have  no  hesitation  in  characterising  the  Bolt  Court 
School  as  an  admirable  institution,  which  is  doing  good  work 
in  the  service  of  photography.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit 
the  three-colour  negative-making  class  was  at  work  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  who  is  fortunate  in  having  students 
extremely  interested  in  the  subject,  and  the  command  of 
photographic,  physical,  and  chemical  apparatus  of  such  excel¬ 
lence  and  completeness  as  to  excite  the  sincere  envy  of  the 
veteran  photographic  experimentalist  who  accompanied  us  on 
our  visit,  and  who  lamented  that  such  liberal-handed  Technical 
Education  Boards  were  not  more  numerous. 

*  *  * 

It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  photography  will  play  a 
large  and  important  part  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of 
the  year  1900.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal 
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officials  of  the  Committee  having  charge  of  the  section,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  comprises  some  of  the  most  eminent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  French  photographic  science  :  President,  M.  E. 
Marey,  de  l’lnstitut ;  Vice-President,  M.  A.  Davanne,  Vice- 
President  de  la  Societe  frangaise  de  Photographie  ;  Rapporteur, 
M.  L.  Vidal,  Professeur  a  l’Ecole  des  Arts  dejoratifs  ;  Secve 
taire,  M.  M.  Berthaud,  President  de  la  Chambre  syndicate  de 
la  Photographie. 

#  *  * 

According  to  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  a  daily  contem¬ 
porary,  Dr.  Karl  Auer  von  Welsbach,  the  inventor  of  the  Auer 
light,  has  just  taken  out  patents  for  a  new  electric  incandscent 
light.  It  is  claimed  for  this  light  that  it  effects  in  the  case  of 
electiic  lamps  what  has  been  already  effected  in  the  case  of  gas, 
an  increase  of  lighting  power  and  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
consumed.  The  new  invention  has  not  yet,  however,  been 
tested  in  regard  to  its  durability  and  cost. 

*  *  * 

The  most  recent  item  of  news  with  regard  to  the  solar 
eclipse  is  that  Professor  Turner  telegraphs  to  the  Greenwich 
Observatory  from  Bombay  that  the  observations  made  there 
were  very  successful  indeed.  The  photographs  taken  by  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  Professor  Turner,  Captain  Hills,  Mr.  Newall, 
and  Dr.  Copeland  have  all  been  developed,  and  the  results 
are  excellent.  This  fnformation  is  all  the  more  welcome  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  last  week’s  news  .from  Bombay  hardly 
prepared  us  for  successful  results. 

*  *  * 

.  Mr.  P.  R.  Salmon,  an  able  photographer  and  writer  on 
photographic  subjects,  starts  this  w7eek  for  a  tour  in  the  East 
that  will  probably  occupy  him  several  months.  He  is  com¬ 
missioned  by  Messrs.  Levy,  of  Paris,  to  secure  stereoscopic 
negatives  of  the  principal  places  in  Turkey,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  and  may  possibly  extend  his  journey  to  India.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  year  Mr.  Salmon  has  been  making 
stereoscopic  negatives  of  British  scenery,  monuments,  and 
architectural  interiors,  and  has  been  extremely  successful  in 
the  results  he  has  obtained.  We  wish  Mr.  Salmon  a  pleasant 
and  fruitful  journey. 

*  *  # 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  British  Association  to 
collect  photographs  of  geological  interest  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  issued  its  eighth  report.  During  the  past  year 
364  new  photographs  were  received,  making  the  total  number 
of  the  collection  1751.  The  report  states  that  much  labour 
has  been  expended  in  getting  the  collection  into  thorough 
order.  All  mounted  photographs,  to  the  number  of  about  1700, 
are  accessible  for  reference  in  the  library  of  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology  at  28,  Jermyn-street,  S.W.,  where  they  can 
be  inspected  on  application  to  the  librarian.  They  are 
classified  geographically,  and  grouped  according  to  countries 
and  counties  in  twenty-three  albums.  A  loan  collection  for 
circulation  amongst  geological  and  photographic  societies  has 
been  formed.  The  report  contains  a  great  deal  of  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  Committee’s  efforts  to  secure  photographs 
of  geological  interest. 

*  *  * 

In  another  part  of  this  week’s  Journal  we  briefly  review  an 
admirable  book  on  glass-blowing  by  Mr.  Bolas.  For  the 
information  of  those  interested,  we  are  asked  to  announce  that 


the  author  will  give  public  demonstrations  of  the  working  of 
glass  on  the  Tuesday  afternoons  of  the  present  month  at 
No.  6,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C.,  between  the  hours  of  2  and  5-. 

*  #  * 

We  are  informed  that  applications  for  space  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  are  coming  in  gradually  as  regards  the  floor 
space,  the  bulk  of  it  being  let  already,  and  freely  for  the  watt 
space,  notwithstanding  that  the  prospectuses  have  not  long- 
been  out  in  this  section.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  Courts,  the 
Egyptian  Court,  is  to  contain  Section  2,  an  invitation  collec¬ 
tion  illustrating  the  past  history  and  the  present  position  of 
pictorial  photography.  For  this  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
support,  and  more  is  coming  in  daily.  Messrs.  E.  R.  Ashton, 
Burchett,  Brownrigg,  H.  W.  Bennett,  Bushby,  Craigie,  Car¬ 
penter,  Cohen,  Evans,  Greger,  Greatbacb,  Hodges,  Lambert, 
Job,  Lee,  Paul  Martin,  and  Thomas  being  amongst  those  who- 
have  already  promised.  Messrs.  George  Davison,  Horsley 
Hinton,  and  Sutcliffe,  amongst  others,  will  be  represented  by 
an  alcove  specially  devoted  to  the  work  of  each.  In  this  collec¬ 
tion  there  will  also  be  a  selection  of  the  works  of  Rejlander. 


ASTRO-PHOTOGRAPHY:  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HERESY. 
When  the  immense  impetus  given  to  observational  astronomy 
by  the  introduction  of  photographic  methods  comes  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  it  cannot  but  strike  the  average  student  how  re¬ 
markable  it  is  that  there  are  so  many  simple  aspects  of  the 
subject  upon  which  experts  disagree.  We  all  know  that  photo¬ 
graphic  science  is  progressive,  as  also,  especially  of  late  years, 
is  optical  science.  It  was  but  recently  that  we  chronicled  an 
alleged  discovery  by  Professor  Schaeberle  of  an  error  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  parabolic  reflecting  surfaces  in 
astronomical  telescopes  of  a  particular  form  first  proposed  by 
Professor  Pickering,  and  he  showed  for  the  first  time  that  their 
defining  power  for  objects  lying  outside  the  axes  was,  m 
telescopes  of  relatively  short  focal  length,  of  a  very  imperfect 
character.  The  pronouncement  we  have  now  to  discuss  is 
more  especially  interesting  to  photographers,  as  it  deals  with  a 
subject  which  is  familiar  to  most  of  them.  A  correspondent 
has  called  our  attention  to  an  article  in  Knowledge  for  Augus* 
last,  written  by  F.  L.  0.  Wadsworth,  “Astro-physicist,  Yerke,- 
Observatory,”  controverting  some  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr 
Isaac  Roberts.  Mr.  Wadsworth  says,  “  There  Is  one  point  which 
strangely  enough,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  not  only 
of  Dr.  Roberts,  but  of  all  other  writers  on  the  general  subject  of 
astronomical  photography,”  and  he  cites  such  names  as  Grubb 
Abney,  Pickering,  &c.,  among  these  ignorant  ones. 

Referring  to  the  influence  of  the  aperture  of  the  photographi: 
instrument  upon  the  brightness  of  the  field,  due  to  what  might 
be  called  sky-shine,  he  says  it  is  of  a  character  which  affects  a 
photographic  plate  more  strongly  than  it  does  the  eye.  He 
does  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  most  refrangible  rays  are 
those  most  intercepted  by  the  material  of  the  object-glass, 
though  glass  does  permit  the  passage  of  very  highly  refrangible 
rays.  We  will  now  quote  his  dictum,  upon  whieh  he  bases  a! 
large  superstructure  of  further  calculation,  and  his  refu 
tation  of  Dr.  Roberts’s  conclusions.  (The  italics  are  Mr 
Wadsworth’s)  :• — 

“  Moreover,  the  great  majority  of  the  diffracting  particles”  [o 
the  sky,  Eds  ]  “being  at  a  relatively  great  distance  from  th 
instrument,  the  illumination  is  of  the  same  character  as  wouU 
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be  'produced  by  a  uniformly  luminous  area  of  infinite  extent.  Now 
it  follows  at  once,  from  the  principle  of  the  wave  theory,  that 
the  intensity  of  illumination  at  the  focal  plane  of  an  objective  due 
to  suck  an  illuminated  area  will  be  simply  proportional  to  the 
■area  of  the  objective,  i.e.,  to  the  square  of  the  linear  aperture ,  and 
will  be  entirely  independent  of  the  focal  length  of  the  instrument. 
Hence ,  for  a  given  brightness  of  sky  ....  the  time  of  exposure 
requisite  to  produce  a  given  fogging  or  blackening  of  the  plate 
will ,  other  things  being  equal,  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
linear  aperture  of  the  image- forming  lens ,  no  matter  what  the 
focal  length  of  the  latter  may  be.” 

Photographers,  have,  more  than  once  of  late,  had  cherished 
'beliefs  with  regard  to  their  work  rudely  shaken  and  destroyed, 
it  must  be  admitted ;  but  that  they  will  acquiesce  in  the  above 
assertion  is  decidedly  open  to  doubt,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  an 
esoteric  meaning  attached  to  the  words  which  outsiders  cannot 
arrive  at. 

Let  us  bring  this  abstract  principle  into  the  region  of  the 
concrete,  first  noting  that  no  proof  whatever  of  this  astounding 
theory  is  offered  beyond  the  assertion  that  “  it  follows  from  the 
wave  theory.”  The  Wadsworth  theory  means,  for  example,  that 
if  we  photograph,  say,  a  sheet  of  newspaper  placed  at  a  distance, 
the  length  of  exposure  needed  to  obtain  a  good  negative  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  and  not  in  any 
way  upon  its  focus.  If  we  take  it  with  a  two-inch  objective 
of  ten  inch  focus,  then,  with  a  similar  diameter  lens  of  thirty- 
inch  focus,  the  exposure  required  will  be  the  same  in  each 
case.  Or  it  may  be  put  thus  :  Taking  the  Wadsworth  theory 
as  correct,  it  would  follow  that  with  three  lenses,  each  of  five 
inches  diameter,  but  with  foci  of  twenty-five,  fifty,  and  one 
^hundred  inches  respectively  (en  passant,  it  must  be  understood 
that  any  consideration  of  possible  absorptive  power  of  the  glass 
is  excluded),  a  half-plate-size  dry  plate  placed  in  the  focus  of 
each  would  require  the  same  exposure,  although  the  portions 
of  sky  photographed,  and  consequently  of  light  received,  to 
■cover  the  half-plates,  would  respectively  be  in  area  one,  four, 
and  sixteen  times  a  given  unit.  Again,  to  put  the  matter  in 
still  another  way,  let  these  three  lenses  be  placed  in  an 
observatory  and  directed  in  turn  from  a  fixed  standpoint, 
therein,  to  the  sky  seen  through  an  aperture  of  given  size 
In  the  dome.  A  certain  amount  of  sky  light  only  could  pass 
through  that  aperture,  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
whether  that  light  were  concentrated  by  the  lenses  on  to  a 
space  an  inch,  or  four  inches,  or  sixteen  inches  in  area,  the 
plate  would  develop  up  to  the  same  intensity  or  fogginess. 

Now  we  consider  that  it  suffices  to  translate  this  new  theory 
into  bald,  practical  work  to  at  once  show  its  untenability.  We 
are  not  at  present  arguing  either  for  or  against  the  relative  ex¬ 
posures  alleged  to  be  needed  under  the  given  conditions  (that 
may  or  may  not  be  correct),  but  we  do  say  that  the  explana¬ 
tion  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  extraordinary 
theory  we  have  been  describing. 

Upon  this  theory  Mr.  Wadsworth  has  founded  a  large 
superstructure  of  explanations  in  regard  to  observed  difficulties 
and  contradictions  of  practice  which  necessarily  all  fall  to  the 
ground  if  the  base  of  the  structure  be  removed.  The  facts 
brought  forward  by  him  from  various  sources  are  very  puzzling 
to  account  for,  and  the  new  theory  fits  in  beautifully  in  ex¬ 
planation;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  confess  to  our 
belief  in  this  being  a  pure  coincidence,  and,  unless  all  instruc- 
!  tions  in  practical  photographic  optics  are  to  be  rewritten,  Mr. 
5  Wadsworth’s  discovery  must  be  termed  a  figment. 


Ground  Glass  in  Enlarging'.— At  two  of  the  London 
societies  recently,  when  the  subject  of  enlarging  by  artificial  light 
was  under  consideration,  the  point  was  raised  as  to  the  advantage,  or 
otherwise,  of  using  a  piece  of  ground  glass  in  conjunction  with  the 
condenser  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing,  or  equalising,  the  light.  It 
was  generally  conceded  that  in  some  cases  it  was  decidedly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  do  so,  and  the  discussion  in  each  instance  turned  upon 
the  position  it  should  occupy — between  the  light  and  the  condenser, 
or  between  the  condenser  and  the  negative.  Also  which  surface  of 
the  glass  should  be  next  the  source  of  illumination.  All  the  posi¬ 
tions  seemed  to  have  had  their  advocates.  No  one,  however,  so  far 
as  the  report  shows,  seems  to  have  suggested  placing  the  ground 
glass  between  the  two  lenses  of  the  condenser. 


We  know  that  some  enlarging  firms,  when  using  artificial  light, 
always  work  with  a  piece  of  ground  glass  interposed  between  the 
components  of  the  condenser.  In  this  position  the  ground  glass  is 
always  retained  clean,  and  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  exposure 
is  not  materially  increased. 


Coloured  Xiantern  Slides. — Coloured  lantern  slides,  when 
projected  on  the  screen,  usually  meet  with  the  general  appreciation 
of  the  non-photographic  part  of  the  audience,  and  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  colouring  may  be  anything  but  well  done.  That  shows 
that  coloured  photographs,  with  many,  are  still  appreciated.  We 
have  often  heard  it  said  that,  since  the  days  of  the  old  Polytechnic, 
the  painting  of  lantern  slides  has  become  a  lost  art.  That,  however, 
was  amply  disproved  at  the  Photographic  Club,  on  the  Ladies’  Night 
last  week,  when  Mr.  A.  Bridgeman  showed  a  coloured  series  of  the 
Vatican.  The  colouring  of  these  slides  was  evidently  done  by  a 
master  hand,  and  was  really  most  excellent.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  better.  These  slides  clearly  proved  that 
modern  lantern-slide  colouring  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the 
commercial  coloured  slides.  They  also  prove  that  good  colouring 
can  be  done  on  the  photographic  image,  although  the  old  slides,  so 
often  quoted,  were  painted  on  plain  glass,  and  not  on  a  photograph 
at  all. 


Restoration  of  Faded  Photographs. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert 
•showed  the  results  of  some  experiments  in  the  restoration  of  faded 
photographs.  This  is  a  subject  that  has  interested  photographers 
ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  art.  Mr.  R.  F.  Barnes  it 
was,  if  we  mistake  not,  who  first  published  in  the  fifties  that,  if 
faded  or  yellow  prints  were  simply  treated  with  bichloride  of 
mercury,  the  yellowness  would  be  removed  and  the  picture  restored, 
and  that  method  has  been  resorted  to  by  old  professionals  ever  since, 
when  they  have  been  called  upon  to  copy  a  yellowed  print.  The 
treatment  is  perfect  so  far  as  the  removal  of  the  yellowness  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  picture  looks  as  bright  and  fresh  as  ever,  though  of 
a  somewhat  warmer  tone  than  at  first.  Pictures  so  treated  do  not 
appear  to  undergo  any  further  change,  for  we  have  by  us  some 
prints  that  were  “restored”  some  fifteen  years  ago  that  are  as 
bright  and  fresh  as  they  were  immediately  after  the  treatment. 


There  is,  however,  a  point  in  connexion  with  the  prints  shown 
the  other  night  which  is  noteworthy.  According  to  the  report,  one- 
half  of  the  examples  had  been  “  bleached  ”  in  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury.  We  are  not  told  in  the  report  whether  they  were 
albumen,  gelatine,  or  developed  bromide  pictures ;  but,  whatever 
they  were,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  were  not  gold- toned  prints. 
With  them  the  image  is  not  bleached  by  mercuric  chloride,  although 
all  yellowness  will  be  removed  by  the  treatment.  If  the  prints  ex¬ 
perimented  upon  were  toned  and  fixed  in  the  “combined ”  bath,  the 
bleaching  of  the  image  can  readily  be  accounted  for ;  so  it  can  be  if 
they  were  developed  bromide  pictures.  Both  gold  and  platinum, 
images  are  unaffected  by  bichloride  of  mercury. 
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Cinematography. — It  is  at  present  a  little  difficult  to  conceive 
the  uses  that  animated  photographs  will  be  put  to — or  one  might 
rather  say  the  uses  to  which  they  will  not  be  put — as  time  advances. 
The  latest  thing  seems  to  be  to  apply  the  cinematograph  to  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes.  Two  or  three  weeks  back  a  well-known  firm  of  soap- 
makers  and  a  condensed  milk  company  jointly  inaugurated  an  al 
fresco  entertainment  of  animated  photographs  at  King’s- cross,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  street  urchins  and  others.  These  two  firms  have 
now  gone  a  step  further  with  the  cinematograph.  They  are  taking 
large  halls  and  assembly  rooms  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  as  an 
advertisement  in  which  to  show  animated  photographs,  with  a 
miscellaneous  musical  entertainment  thrown  in.  In  this  case  a 
charge  is  made  for  admission — Is.,  or  2s.  for  the  reserved  seats.  But 
these  charges  are  reduced  to  one-half  on  the  production  of  a  wrapper 
of  either  the  soap  or  the  milk.  We  are  told  by  those  who  paid  a 
visit  to  one  of  these  shows  that  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent,  and 
that  the  animated  pictures  shown  were  excellent. 


While  on  the  subject  of  the  cinematograph,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  was  used  at  the  late  solar  eclipse  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
Standard  of  Monday,  last  week,  which  contained  the  various  tele¬ 
grams  from  the  different  stations,  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nevil 
Maskelyne,  saymg  that  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  had  “made  a  successful 
exposure  for  the  first  animated  photograph  ever  taken  of  any 
celestial  phenomenon.  The  film  will  be  sent  here  forthwith  for 
development.”  This  reads  a  little  curious,  inasmuch  as  most  people 
cannot  say,  even  on  an  ordinary  subject,  that  the  exposure  has  been 
“ successful”  until  the  image  has  been  developed.  But  there,  we  all 
know  that  Mr.  Maskelyne  can  do  very  clever  things  which  few  of  us 
can  do.  Any  how,  we  do  hope  that  the  photographs  will  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  when  they  are  developed,  as  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great 
scientific  interest. 


Here  is  another  application  of  animated  photography,  according 
to  a  paragraph  that  has  been  “  going  the  round.”  “  The  cinemato¬ 
graph  registers  slow  as  well  as  rapid  motion,  and  a  camera  has  been 
made  to  register  the  growth  of  plants.”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  more  particulars  about  the  matter.  How  long  was  the  plant 
growing  and  whether  the  instrument  was  kept  running  the  while? 
What  was  the  length  of  the  film,  &c.  ?  also,  how  long  it  would  take 
to  show  on  the  screen,  say,  a  rapid-growing  plant — a  sunflower,  for 
instance,  from  the  germination  of  seed  to  the  plant’s  arriving  at 
maturity,  i.e.,  in  full  bloom  ? 

- -♦ - 

IS  PHOTOGRAPHY  AMONG  THE  FINE  ARTS? 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell  appears  to  have  wrestled  unsuccessfully  with  a  conundrum 
of  his  own  setting,  as  he  only  settles  the  question,  in  his  own  mind, 
at  least,  by  answering  another.  It  is  as  if  he  had  asked  himself, 
“  Is  photography  a  fraud  ?  ”  and  had  laid  back  in  his  chair,  thrown 
down  his  pen,  and  smiled  a  complacent  smile  of  satisfaction  after 
writing  the  answer,  “No ;  but  some  so-called  photographers  are.” 

I  do  not  know  myself  whether  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  is  the  right 
man  or  competent  to  deal  with  the  question  at  all.  I  am  entirely 
unacquainted  with  that  gentleman,  and  all  I  know  of  him  has  been 
gathered  from  his  numerous  diatribes  against  photography  and  photo¬ 
graphers,  judging  from  which  I  should  say  that  he  is  utterly  unable 
to  deal  with  the  subject  in  an  impartial  and  unbiassed  manner. 
But,  looking  more  especially  at  his  latest  and  most  pretentious 
effort,  it  seems  clear  that,  until  he  possesses  some  more  decided  idea 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  fine  art,  or  ait  of  any  kind,  and  what  makes 
an  artist,  he  would  do  well  to  refrain  from  touching  more  intricate 
questions. 

Personally,  I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  “  school  ”  who  form 
the  object  of  Mr.  Pennell’s  latest  attack,  so  on  that  ground  at  least 
we  can  shake  hands ;  but,  unlike  him,  I  freely  recognise  their 
perfect  right  to  strike  out  from  the  usual  conventional  track  and 
map  a  course  for  themselves.  And  I  will  further  concede  them, 


when  their  results  justify  it,  the  title  of  artist,  but  this  altogether 
independent  of  photography.  I  have  never  myself  aspired  to  that 
title,  nor,  so  far  as  I  remember,  have  I  ever  risen  to  the  height  of 
exhibiting  a  picture,  save  and  except  some  few  occasions  on  which 
productions  of  mine  have  formed  portions  of  technical  exhibits.  It 
was  the  “  chemistry,”  the  “  optics,”  and  the  “  science, ”  that  first 
attracted  me  to  photography,  and  these  I  studied  to  the  best  of  my 
power  until  I  was  able  to  produce  results  that  pleased  others  if  they 
did  not  fully  satisfy  me,  for  I  do  not  thinkl  ever  produced  a  photograph 
that  even  I  myself  could  not  see  was  susceptible  of  some  improve¬ 
ment.  I  have  gone  on  all  my  time  satUfi-d  to  be  a  “  eommon  or 
garden  photographer,”  to  use  the  term  once  applied  to  such  as  myself 
by  a  prominent  member  of  the  newer  school,  whether  facetiously  or 
contemptuously  I  know  not,  and  I  shall  probably  continue  in  tie- 
same  course  till  the  end  of  the  chapter.  If,  then,  I  take  up  the  case 
for  photography,  it  will  certainly  be  from  no  hankering  after  a  title 
I  do  not  aspire  to. 

To  commence  with,  Mr.  Pennell  asks  a  question-  he  does  not  mean, 
and  to  which  I  would  reply  emphatically  in  the  negative,  any  more 
than  painting,  drawing,  etching,  or  lithography,  as  such  are  fine- 
arts.  If  the  mere  wielding  of  a  brush,  the  spreading  of  pigment  on 
canvas,  or  any  other  material,  constitutes  a  man  an  artist,  then 
every  painter  of  a  shop  front  is  one,  and  he  who  puts  the  con¬ 
ventional  three  coats  on  your  fourth- story  windows,  is  emphatically 
better  entitled  to  be  dubbed  “  high  artist  ”  than  the  individual  who 
introduced  that  term  on  these  pages  some  weeks  ago. 

But  Mr.  Pennell  says :  “  Unless  a  man  can  draw  with  his  own 
unaided  hand,  he  is  not  an  artist,  he  has  never  been  considered  one,, 
and  never  will  be.”  I  assume  that  Mr.  Pennell  is  merely  expressing 
his  own  opinion,  for  I  am  unaware  that  there  is  any  law,  written  or 
otherwise,  to  that  effect ;  but,  at  least,  from  his  point  of  view,  it 
somewhat  limits  the  application  of  the  term.  At  the  same  time  it 
suggests  other  thoughts,  first  of  which  is  that,  apparently,  the 
ability  to  draw — and  under  that  category,  I  suppose,  painting  is 
included— constitutes  a  man  an  artist.  I  have  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  “art,”  in  its  truest  sense,  was  purely  creati/e, 
and  I  fancy, from  other  portions  of  Mr.  Pennell’s  article, that  he  himself- 
admits  as  much — that  an  artist  s  results  were  evolved  from  his  own 
inner  consciousness,  or,  as  Mr.  Pennell  puts  it,  “  out  of  his  box  n — 
his  brain.  But,  according  to  this  new  exposition  of  the  law,  the 
merest  copyist,  provided  he  can  draw  correctly,  is  as  much  an  artist 
as  the  master  he  imitates  ;  and,  ergo,  to  pursue  the  argument  to  the 
limit  of  its  absurdity,  a  spurious  Rembrandt  is  as  much  a  work  of 
art,  and  as  valuable  as  the  original,  if  it  be  but  a  fair  copy. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Pennell  says,  “  To  be  worthy  of  the  name  of 
artist  it  has  always  been  held  necessary  to  give  to  art  one's  whole 
life,  one’s  whole  thought,  and,  above  all  (the  italics  are  mine),  c net 
entire  technical  and  mechanical  skill,  only  to  be  acquired  by  un¬ 
ending  study  and  practice.”  This  is  such  an  astounding  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  championing  art  as  against  the  men 
mechanical  process  of  photography  that  I,  like,  I  dare  say,  manj 
others,  had  to  read  the  statement  two  or  three  times  to  make  sure  I 
had  not  misunderstood  it.  But  no,  there  is  no  mistake  about  it ; 
according  to  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  the  most  important  part  of  art  is 
the  technical  and  mechanical  part !  It  is  written,  I  know,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  (?)  that  a  man  who  cannot  draw  cannot  possibly 
produce  artistic  results  by  any  other  means  ;  but  it  is  an  admission 
that  fits  in  very  badly  with  that  other  portion  of  his  article  in  which 
he  sneers  at  the  photographer  for  “  sticking  his  head  in  a  black  box, 
and  at  the  crucial  moment  letting  a  machine  do  everything  for  him.” 

I  judge  from  a  remark  I  read,  I  think  in  these  pages,  that  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell  has  been  an  amateur  photographer  as  well  as  a 
painter.  All  art  critics,  from  Ruskin  downwards,  have  been — at 
least  so  it  is  said,  failures  as  painters,  and  this  last  quotation  may 
go  far  to  explain  his  want  of  success  with  the  camera.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  the  correct  or  usual  thing  to  put  your  head  inside  the 
instrument.  If  you  are  very  short-sighted,  you  may  get  as  close  as 
you  like  to  the  focussing ;  but,  if  you  go  any  further,  you  are  apt  tc 
break  something.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  the  commonest  mistake 
made  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  photography — and  never  will  j 
apparently — to  suppose  that  the  “  machine  will  do  everything.”  ][l 
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dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  known,  Mr.  Pennell  gave  up  painting 
because  the  brushes  would  not  get  up  and  “  do  everything  for  him,” 
though,  of  course,  he  could  “draw  with  his  own  unaided  hand.’’ 
This,  one  would  think,  would  suffice  to  show  him  that  “ drawing”  is 
not  the  all-in-all.  But  does  he  fondly  imagine  that  the  optics,  the 
chemistry,  and  the  science  he  scoffs  at  require  no  learning,  or  that, 
even  if  thoroughly  mastered,  they  are  capable  of  mechanically 
supplying  the  place  of  art  culture  ? 

The  real  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  photography  is  an  art, 
but  whether  by  its  means  it  is  possible  to  produce  artistic  results,  and 
whether  to  the  producers  of  those  results  the  name  of  artist  is  to  be 
extended.  Mr.  Pennell  says  “No,”  because  photography  is  a 
chemical,  an  optical,  and  a  scientific  process,  though,  a9 1  have  shown, 
he  ranks  the  technical  and  mechanical  sides  in  painting  important 
“  above  all.”  But  in  what  respect,  may  I  ask,  does  photography  differ 
from  painting,  wood- engraving,  or  lithography — to  all  of  which  he 
apparently  concedes  the  title  of  “  fine  arts  ” — as  a  possible  means  of 
conveying  artistic  impressions  ?  To  me  it  seems  the  means  matters 
not  so  long  as  the  end  is  gained,  for  it  is  not  the  materials  or  the  tools 
used  that  constitute  the  art  or  that  make  the  artist,  and  a  photograph 
may  be  just  as  much  a  work  of  art  as  a  painting  if  only  there  be  an 
artist  behind  the  camera. 

This  much  Mr.  Pennell  apparently  acknowledges  in  another  burst 
of  inconsistency  when  he  says,  “  If  some  day  artists  devote  themselves 
seriously  to  making  snap-shot  ‘  pictures,’  the  photographic  amateur 
i  will  have  a  bad  time  of  it.”  But  I  fancy  the  photographic  amateur 
will  rather  have  a  good  time  of  it  at  the  artist’s  expense,  for  the 
latter  will  find  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  make  a  “  picture  ”  (in¬ 
verted  commas  by  special  request)  with  the  camera  than  he  previously 
imagined.  He  has  probably  been  accustomed,  as  Mr.  Pennell  says,  to 
quote  him  once  more,  to  look  at  the  subject,  “  and  his  observation 
and  his  memory  are  so  keen  ”  (and  I  may  add  his  “  imagination  ”) 
“  that  he  can  absorb  the  whole  character  of  the  scene  before  him, 
and  then  later  reproduce  it  out  of  his  box — his  brain — without 
perhaps  doing  a  scrap  of  work  on  the  spot.”  Alas  !  yes.  Would 
it  were  not  so  !  Then  would  there  be  more  truth  in  art,  and  fewer 
acres  of  spoilt  canvas  stacked  in  dealers’  lumber  rooms  waiting  for 
victims.  When  the  artist  takes  to  the  camera,  I  repeat,  he  will  find  it 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  secure  the  result  he  wants  than  if  possessed 
of  the  art  inspiration  he  has  the  mechanical  skill  to  record  it.  He 
will  find  the  camera  too  truthful  and  matter-of-fact,  and  not  nearly 
imaginative  or  untruthful  enough  for  his  requirements.  This  it  is, 
more  than  aught  else,  that  limits  the  artistic  capabilities  of  the 
camera ;  the  artist  must  not  only  be  master  of  his  tools,  but  he  must 
be  able  either  to  mould  his  model  to  his  will,  or  else  to  wait  until  it 
pleases  the  said  model  to  meet  his  wishes. 

Mr.  Pennell  evidently  doesn’t  love  the  amateur,  though  I  don’t 
think  the  class  is  confined  to  photography.  We  find  amongst 
painters  (ay,  and  critics  too)  many  who  do  not  devote  their  whole 
lives  to  the  “  art.”  Amongst  painters  we  find  not  only  titled  per¬ 
sonages,  but  judges,  soldiers,  parsons,  and  goodness  knows  what  not, 
and  I  was  personally  acquainted  some  years  ago  with  a  man  who 
wrote  critical  articles  of  a  very  high  character  indeed  on  social  and 
political  topics  for  a  provincial  paper  of  importance,  who  filled  in  his 
spare  time  by  keeping  a  provision  shop  ! 

But  the  tirade  against  amateurs  affords  Mr.  Pennell  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  really  funny  description  of  what  the  real  artist  used  to 
be,  and,  in  fact,  ought  to  be.  I  thought  it  was  accepted  that,  like 
the  poet,  the  true  artist  nascitnr  non  fit ;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Pennell,  he  is  very  much  fit.  After  washing  brushes  or  lighting 
fires  for  a  few  years,  he  serves  a  fifteen  years’  apprenticeship  at 
painting  before  starting  “  on  his  own,”  then  only  to  find  himself  not 
“  fit  ”  for  the  job,  and,  to  shorten  a  long  story,  he  eventually  dies  at 
a  good  old  age,  sighing  for  one  more  chance  to  try  it  all  again.  If 
history  is  to  be  believed,  however,  they  were  not  all  “  built  that 
way.”  Da  Vinci  was  not  very  far  on  in  years  when  he  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  and  the  same  could  be  said  of  a  vast  number  of 
others.  Coming  to  our  own  day,  take  the  last  two,  and  only  re¬ 
cently  deceased,  Presidents  of  our  own  Royal  Academy.  They  were 
neither  of  them  old  men,  yet,  though  I  am  not  precisely  a  young 
man,  I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  their  names  were  not 


familiar  to  me.  Sir  John  Millais  must  have  been  a  very  young 
man  when  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  pre-Raphaelite  brother¬ 
hood,  and  they  flourished  and  were  cruelly  caricatured  in  Punch  in 
the  early  “  fifties,”  I  fancy.  No,  I  think  the  rule  is  nowadays  that 
an  artist  is  seldom  much  good  unless  he  “  begins  life  early.”  In  fact, 
unless  it  is  “  born  in  him,”  no  amount  of  labour  will  lick  it  into  him. 
And  I  really  don’t  see  why  an  artistic  temperament  should  not  form 
part  of  the  birthright  of  a  banker,  a  solicitor,  or  even  a  condensed 
beef  man,  as  well  as  any  one  else.  It  is  probably  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  compelled  them  into  those  positions  or  occupations  in¬ 
stead  of  making  them  professional  artists,  and  little  wonder  that 
their  natural  bent  breaks  out  in  amateur  form. 

Of  Mr.  Pennell's  good  old  style  of  artist  we  have  sadly  too  many. 
Scarcely  a  workhouse  but  holds  one  or  more  who  tried  a6  long  as  he 
could  to  persuade  himself  and  the  world  that  he  was  born  an  artist. 
The  world  refused  to  have  it  at  any  price,  so  at  last,  complying 
against  his  will,  he  gives  in,  too  late,  alas  !  to  turn  to  anything  else. 
You  will  find  them,  too,  about  public-house  bar  parlours,  doing 
“lightning  sketches”  or  pen-and-ink  portraits,  and  many  make  a 
good  thing  out  of  pavement  sketches.  To  the  more  astute  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  articles  on  art  or  quasi-art  subjects  to  the  daily  papers 
or  other  publications  forms  a  by  no  means  to  be  despised  outlet  for 
the  talents  they  really  do  possess,  though,  of  course,  none  of  these 
pursuits  offer  the  same  attractions  as  the  name  of  artist. 

After  all,  the  question  remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  much  in 
the  same  position  as  it  did,  say,  twenty  years  ago.  It  can  only  be 
answered  by  results,  and  when  those  results  appear  they  will  be 
readily  recognised  by  those  most  competent  to  judge  them. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 


PICTORIAL  TELEGRAPHY. 

The  method  invented  by  Am6tutz,  and  described  under  the  heading  of 
Processes  Neiv  and  Newer  in  this  Journal  for  November  19,  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration,  although  it  reads  so  much  like  a  Yankee  “  fairy  tale 
of  science  ”  at  first  sight.  I  should  not  have  credited  the  possibility  of 
such  an  achievement  myself  on  the  mere  evidence  of  such  a  description, 
had  I  not  seen  some  really  excellent  results  published  so  long  ago  as 
May  1895  in  the  Photographic  Times  (New  York).  Here  the  original  is 
shown  in  half-tone,  and  alongside  it  the  reproduction  obtained  after  tele¬ 
graphic  transmission  over  a  single  wire.  When  I  say  the  result  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  I  mean  that  it  is  comparably  so,  when  one  considers  the  means 
employed  to  produce  it.  Of  course,  the  machine-made  block  has  not 
anything  like  the  quality  of  a  good  half-tone,  but  it  is  as  good  as  the 
half-tone  blocks  we  used  to  get  six  or  seven  years  ago.  In  the  same 
number  of  years  hence,  half-tone  may  have  been  consigned  to  the 
limbo  of  obsolete  processes,  and  some  such  method  as  that  of  Amstutz’s 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Machinery  is  rapidly  super¬ 
seding  every  kind  of  manual  labour,  no  matter  how  intricate  or  how 
difficult,  and  electricity  is  the  potent  power  of  the  age.  Let  no  one, 
therefore,  sneer  at  such  a  method  as  that  to  which  I  am  now  referring, 
for  photo-engravers  will  undoubtedly  have  to  reckon  with  it  in  the  years 
to  come.  There  is  really  nothing  unsound  in  principle  in  Mr.  Amstutz’s 
invention.  The  possibility  of  transmitting  synchronous  motion  over  a 
telegraph  wire  in  order  to  render  a  facsimile  of  the  dispatch  at  a  distant 
station  has  several  times  been  demonstrated  during  the  past  forty  years, 
and  Mr.  Amstutz  is  only  following  on  the  lines  of  Caselli’s  pantelegraph, 
Meyer’s  autographic  telegraph,  and  similar  apparatus  by  Lenoir,  Edison, 
and  others.  Those  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject  would  do  well  to 
refer  to  pages  616  et  seq.,  of  Guillemin’s  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  in 
the  English  translation  which  has  been  published. 

It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  Amstutz  has  developed  the 
principle  on  novel  lines,  for,  whereas  previous  inventors  in  this  line  only 
aimed  at  the  production  of  a  chemical  or  ink  design  on  paper,  he  makes  an 
engraved  block  from  which  many  thousands  of  impressions  can  be  taken. 

There  is  rather  a  suggestion  of  the  phonograph  in  the  method.  In 
brief,  Amstutz  proceeds  as  follows,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  from 
the  description :  A  gelatine  photo-relief,  such  as  made  for  the  Woodbury  - 
type  process,  is  bent  round  a  cylinder,  which  revolves  with  a  stylus  in 
contact.  The  stylus  describes  a  fine  spiral  path,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
tool  in  a  screw-cutting  lathe  (which,  in  fact,  the  machine  much 
resembles).  Supposing  the  stylus  to  be  set  vertically  and  loosely,  it  will 
be  understood  that  it  will  rise  and  fall  as  it  passes  over  the  gelatine 
relief,  exactly  as  does  the  tracer  on  the  wax  cylinder  of  the  phonograph. 
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This  rising  and  falling  motion  is  made  to  vary  the  strength  of  au 
electric  current,  ■which  is  carried  by  the  telegraph  wire  to  a  similar 
machine  at  any  distant  station.  Instead  of  a  gelatine  relief,  the 
receiving  machine  bears  a  plate  of  type  metal,  and  instead  of  a  blunt 
stylus  it  has  a  Y-shaped  cutting  tool,  which  is  free  to  press  more  or  less 
into  the  type  metal.  This  it  does  by  the  varying  action  of  the  electric 
current,  making  deep  cuts  in  the  whiter  portions  of  the  picture,  and 
shallow  cuts  for  the  shadows.  Being  a  V-Bhaped  tool,  it  also  varies  the 
width  of  the  space  between  the  cuts  in  proportion  to  the  depth  it 
punctuates.  A  fine  helix  is  cut  on  the  metal  plate,  and  the  picture, 
when  finished,  has  the  effect  of  being  composed  of  parallel  lines.  The 
amount  of  detail  is  regulated  by  the  closeness  and  fineness  of  these  lines, 
and,  until  it  is  possible  to  rule  very  finely  and  without  streakiness,  the 
results  will  have  a  coarse  appearance  compared  with  ordinary  half-tone. 
The  achievements  in  ruling  diffraction  gratings,  half-tone  screens,  and 
lithographic  tints  certainly  lead  one  to  expect  that  this  improvement  will 
be  accomplished.  The  rapidity  of  the  process  seems  almost  incredible 
The  block  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  consisting  of  a  photograph  of 
a  boy  and  dog,  and  measuring  5J  x  3£  inches,  was  transmitted  and 
engraved  in  three  minutes.  The  same  subject  could  not  have  been 
engraved  in  half-tone  much  under  three  hours. 

I  dare  say  most  of  my  readers  will  have  “  spotted  ”  the  inherent  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  process,  viz. ,  the  necessity  of  making  a  gelatine  relief.  It 
would  almost  seem  a  repetition  of  Mis.  Glasse’s  famous  culinary  advice, 
“  First  catch  your  hare.”  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  difficulties 
of  making  gelatine  reliefs  will  smile  at  the  idea  of  any  rapid  and  certain 
process  being  expected  where  they  come  into  question ;  but,  as  if  to 
meet  the  one  essential  requirement  of  Mr.  Amstutz’s  process,  Herr 
Lieeegang  comes  along  with  a  process  of  producing  gelatine  reliefs  on 
ordinary  dry  plates,  which  appears  to  be  just  the  thing  wanted.  Herr 
Liesegang’s  process  was  fully  described  in  this  Journal  on  December  3, 
and  it  seems  to  indicate  a  way  of  producing  gelatine  reliefs  by  a  method 
hardly  more  difficult  than  making  a  bromide  print.  Briefly  stated,  the 
process  consists  in  taking  a  print  on  gelatino-bromide  paper,  and,  after 
developing  it  with  hydroquinone,  brushing  it  over  with  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate.  In  a  short  time  the  image 
bleaches.  The  solution  is  then  rinsed  from  the  surface  by  cold  water, 
and,  if  now  the  wet  film  is  rubbed  with  the  fingers,  the  warmth  of  the 
hand  will  dissolve  those  parts  previously  reduced  by  the  developer,  while 
the  white  portions  of  the  film  not  exposed  to  light  remain  unchanged. 
In  this  way  a  gelatine  relief  is  obtained,  and,  if  the  film  has  been  fairly 
rich,  the  relief,  while  wet,  is  nearly  as  strong  as  a  freshly  developed 
carbon  print.  Even  after  drying,  it  is  just  as  distinctly  visible. 

I  have  suggested  elsewhere  that  Warnerke  process  tissue  ought  to  be 
just  the  thing  for  producing  these  reliefs,  and,  if  the  film  is  transferred 
to  celluloid  or  thin  copper,  it  would  suit  very  well  for  bending  round  the 
cylinder  of  Amstutz’s  machine. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Amstutz  method  could  be  adapted,  on  the 
principle  of  Joly’s  process,  to  the  production  of  colour  prints  at  the 
receiving  station ;  for,  suppose  at  the  sending  station  the  gelatine  relief 
is  identical  with  the  monochrome  positive,  made  through  the  “  taking  ’’ 
screen,  the  V-shaped  cutter  at  the  receiving  station  could  be  replaced  by 
the  three  pens  of  liquid  colours  ruling  on  paper  the  stripes  of  colour 
which  give  the  coloured  effect  of  the  original.  It  is  here  assumed  that 
the  variation  of  the  electric  current  produced  by  the  stylus  of  the  sending 
instrument  would  exert  more  or  less  pressure  on  the  respective  pens, 
causing  them  to  vary  the  flow  of  colour  so  as  to  get  the  different  shades. 
I  am  aware  that  Professor  Joly’s  process  is  different  in  principle,  de¬ 
pending  rather  on  the  monochrome  marking  out,  so  to  speak,  the  colours 
on  the  screen  in  due  proportion.  I  assume,  however,  that,  if  the  coloured 
lines  varied  in  thickness  according  to  the  colour  intensity,  as  do  the  lines 
in  three-colour  blocks,  the  same  effect  would  be  produced.  Whether  such 
a  method  is  feasible,  Professor  Joly  can  best  decide. 

Should  the  Amstutz  machine  become  a  success,  the  method  will  have 
great  attractions  for  newspaper  proprietors,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  local  photographers  will  hand  in  to  the  telegraph  station  a 
gelatine  relief  on  celluloid  from  the  negative  of  some  important  event, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  an  engraved  plate  will  be  reeled  out  in  the 
office  of  one  of  the  big  London  dailies.  Next  day  the  picture  will  be  in 
the  newspaper  on  our  breakfast  table.  Such  a  consummation  may  seem 
as  far  off  as  did  Baron  Reuter’s  idea,  of  collecting  and  publishing  daily 
the  news  of  the  world  to  the  editors  of  London  newspapers  when  he  laid 
his  scheme  before  them,  but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  realised,  and  we 
may  see  it  before  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  when,  of  course,  we 
shall  also  have  wireless  telegraphy  and  wireless  electric  lighting  un  fait 
accompli.  William  Gamble. 


LIGHTING  THE  LANDSCAPE. 

Artistic  lighting  is  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the  production  of  a  good 
portrait,  which  is  a  fact  that  admits  of  no  dispute.  A  badly  lighted  figurg 
infers  the  incompetence  of  the  photographer  in  this  diiection,  and  then 
are  few  critics  who  refrain  from  oensure  if  the  lighting  does  not  come  up 
to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence.  The  illumination  of  the  subject  is 
one,  if  not  the,  principal  item  in  a  good  and  striking  portrait ;  bad  light¬ 
ing  distorts  and  caricatures,  destroying  the  likeness,  and  enbbtitutes 
monstrosity;  in  fact,  that  the  whole  secret  of  a  good  and  pleasing  represen¬ 
tation  hinges  on  the  skill  in  which  the  light  is  managed  will  be  patent  to 
most  people.  When  the  influence  of  the  proper  direction  and  quantity 
of  light  has  so  much  effect  on  subjects  included  in  a  small  area,  it  is 
marvellous  that  its  influence  on  a  larger  area  as  a  landscape  hae  been  so 
neglected  in  practice,  whatever  it  has  in  theory.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
periodical  or  illustrated  magazine  of  any  kind,  in  which  photographs 
have  been  used  for  the  blocks,  but  sins  wofully  in  selection  of  pictures 
that  are  badly — I  might  say,  in  many  instances,  vilely — lighted,  when 
the  subjects  would,  had  more  discrimination  been  exercised  in  choosing 
the  time  of  day  for  taking  them,  be  satisfactory  and  artistic,  instead  of 
disappointing  and  feeble  effects  intended  as  ornamental  and  explanatory 
of  the  letterpress. 

It  is  perfectly  true  the  conditions  for  working  are  different ;  a  well- 
appointed  and  constructed  studio  gives  unlimited  power  over  the  light, 
with  the  utmost  facility  at  any  time  of  the  day ;  but  this  is  no  excuse  for 
altogether  neglecting  the  illumination  of  the  landscape.  The  difference 
appears  to  be  that  in  the  studio  the  photographer  suits  the  light  to  the 
subject,  and  out  of  doors  he  has  to  suit  his  subject  to  the  light.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  proper  illumination  is  the  rock  upon  which  more  outdoor 
workers  strike  than  any  other  difficulty.  Tiie  manipulations  may  be 
without  reproach,  the  point  of  sight  well  chosen,  and  yet  the  picture  when 
completed  will  utterly  fail  to  please ;  there  is  something  wanting,  the 
nature  of  which  is,  in  some  instances,  difficult  to  determine,  with  any 
amount  of  certainty,  at  a  first  examination ;  but,  in  the  greater  number 
of  examples,  the  fault  is  only  too  assertive. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  some  subjects  have  to  be  taken,  if  taken  at 
all,  under  adverse  conditions;  but  here  I  am  supposing  the  photographer 
can  select  his  own  conditions,  and  it  is  entirely  his  own  fault  if  the 
lighting  is  unsuitable.  Given  a  good  photographic  day,  with  bright 
sunshine  and  white  clouds,  and  the  subject  to  be  photographed  is,  for 
example,  an  architectural  one,  it  will  be  found  that  it  appears  more 
important  and  artistic  at  one  time  of  the  day  than  at  another  from  some 
particular  standpoint.  If  it  consists  of  many  planes,  cast  shadows  will 
separate  one  from  the  other,  and  give  rise  to  artistic  combinations  of 
forms  that  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  picture ;  the  time  of  day 
wrongly  chosen,  these  shadows  are  either  non-existent  or  only  partially 
seen.  The  different  planes  are  not  easily  made  out,  one  part  merging 
into  another,  so  that  many  points  of  architectural  interest  and  beauty  are 
either  hidden  or  spoiled. 

In  designing  buildings  of  an  important  character,  architects  always  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  cast  shadows,  so  that  at  some  period  of  the  day, 
at  any  rate,  the  general  effect  shall  satisfy  their  artistic  pictorial  instincts. 
It  therefore  behoves  photographers  to  follow  on  the  same  lines  to  get  the 
best  pictorial  effect  the  subject  is  capable  of  affording.  The  necessity  of 
this  was  recently  impressed  upon  me  in  looking  over  the  illustrations  in 
a  popular  periodical,  the  said  illustrations  being  evidently  reduced  from 
photographs  which  were,  in  several  instances,  entirely  spoilt  by  being 
taken  when  the  chief  light  fell  in  an  unsuitable  direction,  so  that  other¬ 
wise  good  and  careful  work  was  thus  rendered  commonplace  and 
inartistic. 

It  is  imperative  for  the  best  effects  that  the  sun  should  be  unclouded 
during  some  portion  of  the  time  of  exposure,  although  this,  I  believe, 
has  been  often  disputed,  and  there  are  many  now  that  prefer  to 
work  in  diffused  light  for  all  subjects  of  this  kind.  Diffused  light 
has  its  value  under  certain  circumstances,  but  only  where  the  point 
of  sight  is  more  or  less  facing  the  sun ;  then,  no  doubt,  a  cloudy  sky 
conduces  to  the  best  results ;  did  the  sun  shine,  it  would  only  have 
the  effect  of  still  more  flattening  the  shadows  which,  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  are  already  deficient  in  brilliancy.  Anyone  may  satisfy 
himself  on  this  point  by  alternately  looking  at  objects  situated  at  a 
little  distance,  with  the  sun  in  front  and  sun  at  his  back;  in  all 
probability  there  will  be  quite  a  haze  when  looking  towards  the  light,  and 
quite  clear  when  looking  away  from  it.  Even  with  diffused  light  out  of 
doors,  and  with  no  sun  visible,  there  is  yet  a  difference  of  illumination 
between  the  side  that  is  naturally  the  shadowed  side  and  the  opposite. 
The  rules  which  apply  with  visible  sunshine  still  hold  good,  although  the 
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!  contrast  is  very  much  reduced,  and  cast  shadows  are  entirely  absent.  The 
north  side  of  a  building  presents  some  difficulties  in  getting  it  well  illu- 
<  minated,  very  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon  are  the  only 
[  periods  in  the  day  that  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  and  then  only  during  the 
i  summer  months.  These  restricted  times  are  often  rendered  unavailable 
from  mist  and  vapour  ;  so  it  frequently  happens  views  with  a  northern 
aspect  have  to  be  taken  when  the  lighting  is  unsuitable,  and  to  make  a 
presentable  photograph  on  a  bright,  sunny  day  is  out  of  the  question.  A 
cloudy  day  with  dull  light  gives,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  best  results, 

care  being  taken  to  avoid  over  -  exposure,  as  want  of  contrast  will  be 

the  evil  that  has  to  be  contended  with. 

However,  the  worst  kind  of  lighting  is,  in  my  opinion,  when  it  pro- 
[  ceeds  directly  from  behind  the  crmera,  and,  shining  full  on  the  fiont  of 
the  subject,  the  shadows  are  not  degraded  as  when  the  sun  is  opposite, 

||  but  so  reduced  that  the  whole  thing  appears  mappy  ;  foreshortened 

j  objects  appear  like  points  with  no  suggestion  of  perspective,  which  is  en- 
j  tirely  due  to  the  absence  of  the  shadow  that  suitable  lighting  produces. 

!  The  end  of  a  long  rod,  for  instance,  may  be  bright  and  clearly  made 
out,  but  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  button  with  a  front  light,  when 
a  side  light  suggests  the  hidden  remainder  by  the  cast  shadow  it  produces, 
and  so  it  is  all  through  the  chapter  ;  a  side  light  suggests  the  unseen, 
when  a  front  light  confuses  the  visible.  One  would  have  thought  that 
ordinary  observation  would  have  been  sufficient  to  show  the  uselessness 
of  trj  ing  to  make  a  good  picture  with  the  light  in  an  unsuitable  direc¬ 
tion,  but  the  thousands  of  examples  of  badly  lighted  photographs  show 
that  it  does  not. 

In  some  particular  instances  a  pleasing  effect  may  by  chance  be  pro- 
!  auced  ;  but  the  rarity  of  them  only  proves  the  rule,  that  a  good  photo- 
1  graph  must  be  well  lighted  to  make  a  good  picture.  To  suppose  that, 

;  simply  because  the  day  is  a  suitable  one  for  photography,  anything  that 
is  properly  exposed  and  developed  will  turn  out  a  good  photograph  is  a 
profound  mistake,  for  oftentimes  the  very  worst  pictorial  results  are 
made  in  the  very  best  light,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  the  source  of 
light  was  in  the  wrong  place  for  the  subject.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out,  architectural  work  suffers  most  from  bad  lighting,  but  ordinary 
landscape  suffers,  too,  in  a  somewhat  mitigated  fashion.  Take  any  of 
the  best  pictures  of  the  year  in  our  exhibitions,  we  shall  find  that  the 
lighting  of  the  picture  is  the  chief  source  of  its  beauty,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  of  an  open  marshy  flat  or  a  sylvan  scene — the  lighting  is 
the  principal  cause  of  its  effectiveness,  and  in  some  cases  the  sole  cause. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  skilful  admixture  of  light  and  shade  will, 
without  any  definite  form,  produce  pleasing  impressions.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  endeavour  by  skilful  selection  of  subject  and  the  artistic  applica- 
|  tion  of  light  and  shadow,  to  convey  such  sensations  that  mere  form  is  of 
i  itself  unable  to  supply,  either  by  its  own  beauty  of  line  or  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  its  individual  parts.  As  a  lesson  that  will  be  bound  to  impress 
I  itself,  photograph  the  same  view  from  the  same  point,  the  only  difference 
being  the  direction  of  the  light,  front,  back,  and  side  lights,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  resulting  prints.  It  is  better  to  see  the  prints  than  to  trust 
to  the  mere  examination  of  the  negatives,  which  often  give  very  decep¬ 
tive  impressions  of  their  pictorial  possibilities.  As  a  rule,  the  landscape 
is  seen  most  to  advantage  illuminated  with  a  side  light  rather  behind  the 
camera  ;  if  the  side  light  is  at  all  in  front,  we  get  much  more  shadow  on 
the  front  of  things,  an  effect  that  sometimes  gives  very  charming 
results,  tipping  with  more  brilliant  light  the  upper  edges  of  objects  that 
may  be  made  to  give  pleasing  and  effective  contrasts  with  darker  back¬ 
grounds,  or  against  the  more  even  tints  of  distance.  As  the  source  of 
light  approaches  the  front,  so  much  more  do  the  upper  edges  of  objects 
become  illuminated,  and  the  parts  facing  the  camera  darker,  an  effect 
often  utilised  with  the  most  happy  results.  At  the  same  time,  extreme 
care  is  required  in  selection  of  the  subject,  or,  instead  of  artistic  effect, 
i  we  get  an  ugly  blurr  and  halation.  It  is  always  advisable  to  get  the 
shadow  of  some  object  in  front  to  fall  over  the  lens,  and  thus  prevent 
fogging  from  light  reflected  from  the  lens  or  lens  mount,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  when  sunlight  is  allowed  to  fall  uninterruptedly  on  to  the 
apparatus.  Backed  plates  should  also  be  used.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
this  manner  of  lighting  is  trying  in  many  respects  in  both  exposure  and 
development,  and  calls  forth  the  utmost  skill  of  the  worker  to  get  soft 
and  brilliant  results ;  but,  given  a  good  composition,  with  the  requisite 
skill,  the  most  effective  style  of  lighting  the  landscape  is  secured,  com¬ 
bining  breadth  of  effect  with  undoubted  pioturesqueness  of  treatment, 
bound  to  attract  the  favourable  notice  of  good  judges  of  artistic  work. 

The  effect  of  light  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  from  behind  the 
camera,  is  very  bad  for  landscape  when  it  is  an  open  view,  but  not  nearly 
so  destructive  of  effect  as  when  architectural  subjects  are  being  photo¬ 
graphed.  With  large  masses  of  foliage  in  the  foreground,  or  in  shady 


glens,  this  lighting  is  sometimes  an  advantage,  and  gives  more  detail  in 
the  obscure  portions  than  side  lighting;  in  fact,  the  subject  may  be  such 
that  the  actual  direction  of  the  light  matters  very  little,  and  the  kind 
that  affords  the  most  general  illumination  is  to  be  preferred  but  for 
ordinary  landscape  work  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  lighting  that  can  be 
chosen,  if  it  does  not  altogether  spoil  the  effect— any  other  kind  of 
lighting  would  be  preferable  and  produce  better  results.  Now,  when  so 
many  photographs  are  taken  with  the  intention  of  exhibiting  them  on 
the  lantern  screen,  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Injudicious  lighting  at  once  makes  itself  unenviably  c  m- 
spicuous,  and  no  composition,  however  good,  will  redeem  it ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  simple  subject  cleverly  lighted  will  elicit  approval.  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind,  ugly  lines  may  be  hidden  and  beautiful  points 
accentuated  if  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  illumination  without  any 
other  aid  whatever. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  landscape  negatives  require  to  be  some¬ 
what  denser  than  portrait  one3,  and  that  a  portraitist  cannot  equal  a 
landscape  man  in  his  own  particular  line,  and  vice  versa.  I  am  now 
alluding  to  the  quality  of  the  negatives  made.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  same  quality  of  negative  is  required  for  one  class  of  work 
as  the  other  to  produce  a  good  print  by  the  same  process.  I  believe  the 
origin  of  the  opinion  is  due  to  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  two  claines  of 
workers  to  the  management  of  the  lighting  in  either  case.  In  the  studio 
one  gets  so  accustomed  to  near  objects,  and  the  easy  control  of  the  light 
by  blinds,  &c  ,  on  them,  that  when  out  of  doors,  in  the  full  blaze  of 
sunshine,  the  conditions  are  so  essentially  different  that  familiar  ideas  of 
lighting  are  upset,  without  the  knowledge  that  is  only  acquired  by 
practice  being  available  to  take  its  place.  I  believe  portraitists,  as  a  rule, 
succeed  better  with  interiors  and  similar  subjects  than  with  ordinary  out- 
of-door  work, chiefly  because  the  kind  of  light  and  shade  is  more  familiar 
to  them,  and  the  negatives  made  approximate  more  nearly  to  studio 
work.  Then,  again,  the  effect  of  atmosphere,  which  is  one  of  the  mist 
charming  characteristics  of  a  landscape,  has  to  be  considered  in  develop¬ 
ment,  an  item  altogether  absent  in  studio  work ;  and  this,  I  take  it.  is 
the  especial  reason  of  workmen  accustomed  to  one  class  of  photography 
not  being  able  to  get  on  so  well  with  another. 

Direct  sunshine  is  usually  avoided  in  portraiture,  diffused  light  being 
found  to  give  softer  and  more  pleasing  effects  in  the  generality  of  cases. 
Strong,  definite  shadows,  such  a  power  for  good  in  landscape  work,  are 
necessarily  out  of  place  under  these  altered  conditions,  and  he  would  be 
a  bold  photographer  to  treat  his  sitters  to  a  bath  of  unqualified  sunshine 
when  having  their  portraits  taken ;  but  portraits  have  been  taken,  and 
taken  well,  too,  in  blazing  sunshine  with  excellent  effect,  soft  shadows 
and  no  harsh  lights.  Such  pictures  are,  however,  few  and  far  between, 
and  such  lighting  can  scarcely  be  recommended  for  general  use.  And 
this  is  the  point  of  chiefest  difference  between  landscape  and  portraiture, 
one  gives  better  and  more  effective  pictures  with  sunshine,  and  the 
other  without  it.  We  are  most  of  us  familiar  with  the  outdoor  groups 
taken  in  sunshine,  with  the  screwed-up  features  and  black  shadows,  and 
yet  the  surrounding  landscape  may  be  perfect  in  every  respect ;  and  in 
one  photograph  we  see  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sunshine 
and  diffused  light.  Had  the  group  been  taken  on  a  grey  day,  there  would 
have  been  no  black  shadows  on  the  faces,  but  the  landscape  would  have 
lost  its  brilliancy,  which  in  such  case  is  preferable,  as  the  surroundings 
will  thus  take  a  secondary  position  and  not  divide  the  interest  with  the 
group,  presumably  the  object  of  most  importance  in  the  picture.  All 
landscapes,  to  my  fancy,  are  better  when  taken  in  a  bright  light  in  which 
the  shadows  are  distinctly  shown,  from  the  well-defined  shadow  of  a  tree 
truuk  to  the  soft,  diffused  one  of  a  passing  cloud. 

Edward  Duxmore. 


PROFESSOR  DEWAR  ON  HALOGENS. 

At  the  second  lecture  of  this  series,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  audience 
was  not  quite  so  large  as  upon  the  former  occasion,  and  one  felt  inclin  d 
to  wonder  whether  this  was  due  to  the  reduction  in  temperature,  for  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Institution  are  past  the  prime  of  life,  or  whether 
the  subject  was  not  just  a  little  too  technical  for  popular  taste.  Profess  ir 
Dewar  has  the  subject  so  well  in  hand,  so  at  his  finger  tips,  so  to  speak, 
that  he  talks  most  glibly  of  melting  points,  boiling  points,  specific  gravity, 
atomic  volume  and  weight,  comparing  these  physical  constants  of  the 
halogen  elements  with  a  rapidity  which  admits  of  no  pause  to  enable  am 
but  a  quick  intelligence  to  keep  pace  with  him.  Perhaps  he  as^on: 
that  his  audience  knows  a  little  more  of  these  things  than  they  ra  ''.  u  ’ 
— certainly  than  some  of  them  do,  for  the  Royal  Institution  }**:  a  '  e5  ‘ 
mixed  audience,  and  one  sees  there  some  of  the  best  kno'J^5cieu  ' 
men  of  the  day,  as  well  as  strangers  who  will  applaud  ever'^1^11111611  ’ 
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be  it  successful  or  not,  and  this  home  of  science  is  as  liable  to  disappoint¬ 
ments  as  are  all  other  lecture  theatres. 

Professor  Dewar  began  by  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  showing  the 
optical  properties  of  the  halogen  elements,  and  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
photography  to  show  in  what  manner  these  bodies,  in  a  gaseous  con¬ 
dition,  would  absorb  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  By  burning 
magnesium  wire  behind  these  different  vapours  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
photographic  records  of  the  effects  as  seen  through  the  spectroscope — 
barring  the  colour,  of  course.  By  this  means  it  was  shown  that  bromine 
and  iodine  cut  off  part  of  the  violet  and  ultra-violet,  and  that  chlorine 
cuts  off  all.  Next  was  shown,  in  a  heated  flask,  the  lovely  violet  colour 
of  iodine  vapour  ;  and  it  was  also  shown  that,  when  this  heated  flask  was 
interposed  in  a  spectrum  projection  apparatus,  the  green  and  yellow 
portions  of  the  spectrum  were  blotted  out,  leaving  only  the  red  and 
violet.  A  very  pretty  experiment  consisted  in  solidifying  the  iodine  in  a 
tube  by  the  application  of  liquid  air,  then  by  focussing  the  heat  rays 
from  the  projecting  lantern  on  to  the  tube,  the  solidified  portion  gradually- 
distilled  once  more  into  vapour.  The  metallic  lustre  of  iodine  solidified 
in  this  way,  although  it  was  in  a  very  thin  film,  was  also  well  exhibited 
by  reflected  light. 

A  very  beautiful  experiment  to  show  the  effect  of  coloured  light  upon 
chlbrine  gas  was  the  next  item  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  audience 
For  this  experiment  an  old-pattern  differential  thermometer,  with  a  bulb 
at  each  end  and  a  drop  of  liquid  in  the  tube  which  connected  them,  was 
filled  with  the  gas.  A  beam  of  red  light  from  a  distant  electric  lantern 
was  now  concentrated  on  one  of  the  bulbs,  but  without  action.  A  blue 
glass  was  placed  against  the  red  one  in  the  lantern,  still  without  effect  on 
the  chlorine ;  but,  when  the  red  glass  was  removed  and  the  blue  light 
only  reached  the  bulb,  the  drop  of  liquid  in  the  tube  shifted  its  place, 
showing  that  gaseous  chlorine  is  opaque  to  light  of  short  wave-lengths, 
and  that  heat  is  absorbed. 

Iodine  vapour  heated  in  a  glass  tube  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  burner 
glowed  for  some  seconds  after  the  source  of  heat  was  removed,  showing 
that  light  is  emitted  from  the  vapour  under  such  conditions.  Iodine, 
unlike  sulphur  and  some  other  substances,  can  be  compressed  by 
hydraulic  means  into  a  solid  cube,  or  it  can  be  drawn  into  wire. 
Specimens  of  both  were  shown  by  means  of  the  vertical  attachment  to 
the  lantern.  By  the  same  agency  a  very  pretty  experiment  was  performed 
on  three  crystals  of  iodine.  To  one  was  added  a  drop  of  alcohol,  and  it 
immediately  began  to  dissolve  and  form  the  familiar  brown  solution, 
tincture  of  iodine  as  sold  by  druggists.  A  solution  of  potassic  iodide 
added  to  another  crystal  produced  the  same  coloured  solution,  but  a  drop 
of  carbon  bisulphide  to  which  the  remaining  crystal  was  treated  gave  a 
brilliant  violet  colour.  The  brown  colour  of  iodine  in  alcohol  changes  to 
a  pale  yellow  when  the  solution  is  cooled  in  liquid  air,  a  fact  which  was 
prettily  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  lantern.  A  consideration  of  the 
properties  of  fluorine,  the  isolation  of  which  is  one  of  the  recent  triumphs 
of  chemistry,  is  promised  in  the  final  lecture  of  the  series. 

- 4. - 

DE  KATOW’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  APPARATUS  FOR  COPYING 
OR  TRANSFERRING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

This  improved  copying  apparatus  is  shown  in  two  working  positions  in 
figs.  1  and  2  (sheet  1  of  the  accompanying  two  sheets  of  drawings), 
sheet  2  being  a  diagrammatic  view  of  the  whole  arrangement  lighted  by 
electricity. 

Upon  the  framework  of  the  machine  is  fixed  a  pneumatic  copying 
frame,  consisting  of  the  frame  enclosing  the  glass  pane,  s,  of  the  india- 
rubber  sheet,  d,  the  movable  plate  or  table,  0,  and  the  negative  or  negatives, 
n.  Between  the  indiarubber  sheet,  d,  and  the  negative  or  negatives, 
n,  is  fed,  in  any  suitable  manner,  the  endless  paper  strip,  p,  while  powerful 
spiral  springs,  f,  fixed  to  the  said  framework,  press  the  plate,  o,  against 
the  glass  pane,  s.  The  indiarubber  sheet,  however,  is  not  under  pres¬ 
sure  throughout  its  surface,  only  its  edges  are  caused  to  adhere  tightly, 
owing  to  their  being  provided  with  indiarubber  strips,  l,  which  are 
pressed  against  similar  strips,  b,  placed  on  the  glass  pane,  s,  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  indiarubber  strips,  l,  thus  forming  an  airtight  enclosure 
of  the  hollow  space  surrounded  by  the  strips,  l,  in  the  parts  where  the 
paper  strip,  p,  enters  the  apparatus. 

Close  to  these  edges,  and  within  the  tightening  strips,  l,  indiarubber 
tubes,  o,  are  provided,  being  connected  to  an  air-exhausting  apparatus, 
h  (sheet  2),  so  that,  by  exhausting  the  air  from  the  hollow  space  be¬ 
tween  the  indiarubber  plate  and  the  glass  pane,  the  negative  and  the 
paper  strip  can  be  firmly  pressed  against  such  pane,  and  it  matters  not 
whether  one  (fig.  1)  or  several  negatives  (fig.  2)  are  placed  under  the 
latter.  As,  however,  before  a  vacuum  is  made,  adhesion  is  already 
produced  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  on  the  strips,  b  and  l,  exerted 
by  the  springs,  f,  it  is  not  necssary  to  make  so  thorough  a  vacuum  as  to 
expose  thereby  the  glass  plate  to  be  broken. 

This  apparatus,  being  designed  for  quick,  successive  operations,  the 
paper  band,  p,  is  accordingly,  when  properly  illuminated,  fed  forward 
fter  each  exposure,  and  the  plate,  0,  is  promptly  moved  away  from  the 
Mass  pane,  s,  while  the  impression,  the  adhesiveness,  and  the  formation 
°f  a  vacuum  follow  quickly  on. 


To  be  able  to  carry  on  the  successive  steps  of  the  process  in  quick  and 
correct  order,  the  sinking,  lifting,  and  tightening  of  the  plate,  0,  must  be 
effected  by  rotating  meohanism  of  special  construction,  which  opens  and 
closes,  at  the  proper  time,  the  air-exhausting  conduit ;  but,  as  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  indiarubber  sheet  must  follow  during  this  rapid  process, 
the  vacuum  required  therefor  is  not  made  directly,  but  indirectly,  by  the 
air  pump  in  6uch  a  manner  that  the  latter  acts  constantly  on  a  re¬ 
ceiver,  whence  starts  the  air  conduit,  h,  provided  with  a  cock,  c  (sheet  2), 
and  to  which  are  fixed  behind  this  cock  the  different  indiarubber  air 
pipes,  g,  which  pass  through  the  plate,  0,  and  terminate  close  to  the 


indiarubber  plate,  d,  immediately  behind  the  glass  pane,  s.  The  table 
or  plate,  0,  is  pressed  by  springs,  and  the  impression  is  taken  off  by  I 
means  of  a  cam,  e,  fixed  to  the  driving  shaft,  wl,  which  i3  constantly  I 
in  motion.  Upon  this  shaft  is  mounted  a  toothed  wheel,  which  imparls, 
with  the  aid  of  intermediate  gear,  v,  a  rotary  motion  to  a  second  shaft,  I 
w2,  carrying  likewise  a  cam,  t,  which  actuates,  at  the  right  moment,  a  I 
double-armed  lever,  h,  fixed  upon  the  cock,  c,  this  lever,  h,  being  held  in 
constant  contact  with  the  cam,  t,  by  means  of  the  spring,  k.  During 
the  period  of  exposure  the  movable  part  of  the  apparatus  assumes  the 
position  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  plate,  0,  is  held  under  pressure  by  the 
springs,  f,  the  shaft,  w1,  and  the  gear  actuated  thereby  are  rotating  as 
well  as  the  two  cams,  e  and  t.  During  this  rotation  the  cam,  e,  strikes 
with  its  projecting  point,  n,  the  roller,  r,  which  is  fixed  to  the  sliding 
bar,  z,  surrounds  the  shaft,  w1,  and  carries  the  plate,  0,  thus  depressing 


the  roller,  r,  the  bar,  z,  and  the  plate,  0,  until  the  roller  comes  to  bear 
against  the  circular  part  of  the  cam.  The  lowering  of  the  table  causes 
the  cock,  c,  to  be  closed,  and,  as  the  cam,  t,  rotates  at  the  same  time  as 
the  cam,  e,  its  projecting  side  edge  moves  the  lever,  h,  fixed  to  the  shell 
of  the  said  cock  in  its  closed  position  by  overcoming  the  tension  of  the 
spring,  k.  The  plate,  0,  with  the  indiarubber  sheet,  d,  fixed  thereon,  is 
depressed,  the  cock,  c,  is  closed,  and  the  paper  strip  can  be  fed  through 
the  apparatus  and  under  the  negative  or  negatives  in  any  suitable 
manner,  so  that  a  sufficient  length  of  unexposed  paper  comes  upon  the 
indiarubber  sheet,  d  (fig.  2).  Meanwhile,  the  rotation  of  the  shaft,  wl,  not 
being  interrupted,  the  cams,  e  and  t,  continue  to  rotate,  and,  as  during 
such  rotation  the  roll,  r,  and  the  end  of  the  lever,  h,  bear  on  the  con¬ 
centric  curve  of  the  cams,  e  and  t,  the  plate,  0,  maintained  in  its 
lowered,  and  the  cock  in  its  closed,  position  (fig.  2).  As  soon,  however, 
as  a  new  paper  strip  comes  upon  the  plate,  0,  the  roller,  r,  and  the  lever,  1 
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i,  having  reached  the  extreme  edge,  n1,  of  the  cams,  e  and  t,  the  former, 
ogether  with  the  end  of  the  lever,  h,  lose  their  support  in  consequence 
>f  the  continuing  rotation  of  the  cams,  and  the  springs,  f,  coming  into 
tction,  raise  the  plate,  o,  while  the  ppring,  k,  opens  the  cock,  c.  This 
iction  is  so  timed  that  the  cock  is  opened  immediately  that  the  plate,  o, 
s  under  pressure  and  the  tightening  strips,  b  l,  have  closed  the  edge3 
)f  the  indiarubber  plate.  At  this  moment  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  the 
lollow  space  between  the  indiarubber  sheet  and  the  paper  strip  by  the 
eceiver,  which  is  not  shown  in  the  drawings  (tig.  2).  The  hollow  space 
s  sufficiently  freed  from  air  at  one  stroke  to  cause  the  firm  adhesion  of 
he  indiarubber  Bheet  throughout  its  surface,  and  the  exposure  follows 
mtil  the  cam,  e,  in  its  uninterrupted  rotary  course,  depresses  again  the 
oiler,  r,  and  thus,  while  closing  the  cock,  h,  lowers  the  plate,  o. 

Thus,  during  one  revolution  of  the  shaft,  the  plate,  o,  is  depressed, 
vhile  the  cock  in  the  air  conduit  is  closed  ;  a  fresh  length  of  paper  is  fed 
nto  the  apparatus ;  the  plate,  o,  is  raised,  and  subjected  to  pressure ; 
ihe  cock  in  the  air  conduit  is  opened,  and  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  the 
apparatus ;  and,  lastly,  the  paper  is  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  given 
,ime,  whereupon  the  above  steps  are  repeated  in  the  same  order. 

The  illumination  of  the  sensitised  paper  can  be  obtained  from  natural 
ight,  but  Mr.  de  Katow  prefers  using  electric  lighting,  and  he  arranges  a 
jell  jar,  i  (sheet  2),  secured  to  the  frame,  a,  and  placed  over  the  glass 
jlate,  s,  this  jar  being  provided  with  a  suitable  number  of  electric  lamps, 
is  the  sensitised  paper  is  fed  forward,  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
ight,  and  hence  the  electric  lamps  are  extinguished  while  the  table  or 
date,  o,  is  depressed,  being  relighted  when  the  paper  is  receiving  an  im- 
jression  from  the  negative  or  negatives.  For  this  purpose  the  wires, 
>  b,  from  the  electric  lamp  are  connected  to  contact  springs,  a  a,  bearing 
igainst  (the  shaft,  w2,  or  a  disc  mounted  on  the  latter,  and  connected 
with  the  electric  circuit  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  moment  when  the 
lir  conduit,  h,  is  opened  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  shaft,  w2, 
ind  the  indiarubber  sheet  firmly  presses  the  sensitised  paper  against 
;he  negative  or  negatives,  the  current  is  flowing,  and  hence  the  lighting 
akes  place. 

This  current  will  continue  to  flow  on  so  long  as  the  cock,  c,  is  open, 
jut,  so  soon  as  it  is  closed,  the  shaft,  w2,  has  turned  so  far  that  the  con- 
iact  is  broken,  and  hence  the  light  is  extinguished. 

As  the  sensitised  paper  is  fed  forward,  while  the  table,  o,  is  lowered 
rnd  the  cock  is  closed,  this  feeding  motion  will  take  place  in  the  dark, 
jxactly  as  it  was  intended  to  do. 

Instead  of  connecting  the  electiic  contrivance  for  the  electric  lamps 
with  the  gear  actuating  the  cock,  h,  it  may  be  similarly  connected  with 
ihe  mechanism  used  for  raising  and  loweriug  the  table,  o. 

- — - 

TRIMMING  THE  EDGES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  PRINTS. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Singleton  says  :  “  I  take  a  rectangular  sheet  or  plate  of  glass, 
jr  other  suitable  transparent  material  having  one  or  both  of  its  surfaces 
ruled,  impressed,  engraved,  cut,  or  otherwise  marked  with  a  number  of 
lines.  Half  of  these  are  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  one  of  the  edges 
of  the  plate,  whilst  the  remainder  are  parallel  to  one  of  the  adjacent 
Bdges  of  the  plate,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  first  mentioned  lines,  these 
said  lines  forming  a  number  of  right  angles  situated  one  within  the  other. 
The  lines  are  placed  at  any  suitable  distance  apart,  and  may  either  be 
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ettered,  numbered,  or  otherwise  distinguished,  in  any  convenient  manner, 
>r  left  without  such  distinguishing  marks,  according  to  the  particular 
jurposes  for  which  same  may  be  required. 

“  I  will  now  further  describe  my  invention  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
sompanying  sheet  of  drawings,  of  which  fig.  1  represents  a  rectangular 
sheet  or  plate  of  glass,  or  other  suitable  transparent  material,  having 
ines,  as  previously  described,  marked  upon  or  cut  in  it  in  any  suitable 
nanner,  the  lines  numbered  from  1  to  15  being  parallel  to  one  another, 
md  to  the  edge,  k,  of  the  plate  or  sheet,  and  the  lines  lettered  a,  b,  c,  d, 
!,  f,  g,  h,  i,  being  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  edge,  l,  of  the  sheet 
>r  plate,  and  crossing  the  lines  numbered  1  to  15  at  right  angles. 

“Fig.  2  shows  a  similar  sheet  or  plate  made  of  a  thin  piece  of  trans- 
jarent  celluloid,  mica,  or  other  like  material,  strengthened  and  protected 


by  having  two  of  its  edges  bound  with  a  metal  rim,  m,  the  said  rim, 
being  secured  to  the  plate  or  sheet  by  means  of  rivets,  or  in  any  other 
suitable  manner. 

“  In  this  figure  the  lines  are  arranged  as  in  flg.  1 ;  but,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  the  more  easily  distinguished,  every  other  line  is  dotted  or 
broken,  and  only  every  other  line  running  in  either  direction  is  lettered 
or  numbered  respectively. 

“  It  is  obvious  that  these  letters  and  figures  may  be  entirely  or  partly 
omitted  without  departing  from  the  spi* it  of  the  invention. 

“  When  it  is  required  to  trim  a  photograph  or  other  picture,  the  trans¬ 
parent  sheet  is  placed  on  said  picture,  having  any  required  one  of  its 
lines  made  to  coincide  with  any  desired  centre  or  base  line  in  or  on  the 
picture,  the  transparency  of  the  material  used  enabling  the  operator  to 
arrange  the  intended  centre  of  the  picture  exactly  to  his  liking. 

“  The  edges  of  the  picture  or  the  like  can  then  be  readily  trimmed,  and 
the  size  of  the  same  reduced  so  that  the  edges  thereof  will  be  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

“  It  is  obvious  that  lines  a3  described  may  be  marked  with  reference  to 
any  other  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  rectangular  transparent  plate  than  l 
and  k.” 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  is  a  veteran  Society,  dating  back  to 
1801  (it  was  originally  the  Scottish  Photographic  Society);  but,  in  spite 
of  its  great  age,  it  shows  a  vitality  that  betokens  vigorous  manhood. 
There  are  few  photographic  associations  that  can  boast  a  membership  of 
450,  and  our  Almanac  shows  that  it  is  in  the  first  flight  of  veteran 
societies.  Recently  it  has  shown  an  ever-increasing  vitality,  and  the 
last  three  years  have  made  large  additions  to  its  membership  ;  during 
the  present  season  (that  is,  since  October)  the  increase  is  seventy-five 
new  members.  On  Saturday  evening  thair  annual  Exhibition  was  opened  in 
their  rooms,  Castle-street,  Edinbuigh,  with  a  smoking  concert,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Society.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  special  evenings  each  Saturday  during 
the  Exhibition  (January  29  to  February  26). 

The  entries  for  the  Exhibition  have  been  very  numerou°,  in  fact,  if  any¬ 
thing,  too  numerous  for  the  room  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  This 
has  militated  somewhat  against  the  effective  hanging  of  the  pictures,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  Hanging  Committee  have  to  be  congratulated  on  the  r 
work.  Tne  room  is  lighted  from  both  ends,  no  top  light,  and  conse¬ 
quently  some  of  the  pictures,  especially  the  small  hand-camera  prints, 
are  viewed  in  rather  an  unfavourable  light;  but  this  was  a  matter  out¬ 
side  their  control,  and  only  those  who  1ilV3  had  the  experience  know 
the  difficulty,  nay,  almost  impossibility,  of  securing  on  reisonable  terms 
a  suitable  hall  in  Edinburgh  for  the  Exhibition.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  dream  of  some  of  the  mo:e  enthusiastic  members  that 
the  Society  should  secure  larger  and  better  rooms  may  speedily  become 
a  reality. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Rob  McGregor,  R  S.A. ,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  Andre v 
Young,  Burntisland  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Grant  Stevenson.  R.S.A.,  Eiinlurgh. 

A  casual  look  round  reveals  the  fact  that  most  of  the  awards,  as  has 
been  the  tendency  at  all  recent  exhibitions,  have  gone  to  low-toned 
pictures.  We  propose  treating  the  pictures  as  they  are  hung  and 
catalogued,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  the  individual  classes. 

Class  VIII. — Amateur  members  only,  for  the  best  direct  picture  — The 
silver  medal  in  this  class  is  awarded  to  W.  J.  Cioall,  for  Devil's  Rod: 
(No.  22).  This  picture,  which  is  a  beautiful  print  in  platinotype,  wed 
deserves  its  reward.  The  large,  outstanding  mass  of  rock  which  gives 
the  title,  dominates  the  picture,  but  none  of  the  rest  of  the  frame  is  “  to 
let ;  ”  the  water  is  admirably  rendered,  and  the  clouds  lend  a  complete¬ 
ness  to  the  picture.  The  award  of  the  bronze  medal  to  Light  ami  Shade 
(No.  20)  an  oidinary  print  in  collodion  chloride,  by  D.  Keith  Murray,  is 
a  little  surprising.  Technically,  the  print  is  all  right,  but  the  composition 
is  far  from  satisfying.  John  Warrack,  jun  ,  has  two  studies  in  por¬ 
traiture  (Nos.  11  and  23)  that  show  undoubted  artistic  ability,  but 
they  are  printed  very  dark,  and  show  an  unpleasant  hardness.  Two 
cloud  studies  (Nos.  14  and  15),  by  J.  A.  Trevelyan,  are  interesting,  but 
not  pictorial.  In  An  Old  Batch. lor  (No.  24),  and  Grace  (No.  32),  by 
Alex  Allen,  the  photographer  has  been  successful  in  securing  a  good 
model,  but  the  lighting  of  the  picture  requires  more  consideration. 
Scotch  Firs  (No.  21)  is  a  good  picture  spoiled ‘by  the  lopping  off  of  the 
top  of  the  trees.  The  surprise  in  this  class  is  the  large  number  of  P.OP. 
prints  shown.  We  thought  that  process  was  obsolete  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

Class  V.— Best  set  of  pictures,  not  exceeding  five,  being  work  done 
wi;h  camera  held  in  the  hand, — The  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  J.  B. 
Johnston  for  four  nice  landscapes  (No.  51);  the  sky  in  the  two  at  tbp 
top  of  the  frame  is  rather  “  streaky  ;  ”  one  shows  the  high  lights  of.‘ 
sky  reflected  in  the  water;  the  prints  are  suitably  mounted  and  frar‘l  ‘ 
The  bronze  medal  goes  to  James  Burns  for  a  series  of  five  h*r'5®, 
scenes  (No.  61),  printed,  if  anything,  too  dark,  but  admirably 
aid  framed.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  P.O.P.  prir* 
class,  some  of  them  with  very  outre  mounts. 
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Class  IY. — Best  direct  or  enlarged  figure  or  genre  composition. — The 
silver-medal  picture  Martha  (No.  86)  by  Alex  Allan  is  a  little  gem,  not  larger 
than  quarter-plate.  The  lighting  is  powerful,  the  profile  of  the  face 
being  strongly  lit,  and  the  rest  of  the  picture  in  shadow  ;  a  tartan  shawl 
is  wrapped  round  the  old  lady’s  shoulder,  but  this  is  not  much  more 
than  indicated.  In  one  of  his  other  pictures,  Fireside  Reflectiens,  the 
same  figure  occurs,  but  the  treatment  is  not  on  the  same  level  as  the 
medalled  picture.  Katie  (No.  82),byJ.  B.  Johnston,  the  winner  of  the  bronze 
medal,  is  a  print  of  a  little  girl ;  we  think  it  is  fortunate  in  securing  this 
award,  as  other  pictures  in  this  class  strike  us  as  superior.  “  Pretty  ”  is 
the  best  description  of  the  print.  Next-door  Neighbours  (No.  70)  shows  two 
nicely  posed  figures,  and  is  technically  first  class,  but  the  background  is 
irritating.  Cottage  Interior  (No.  9i)  is  about  as  hard  as  any  one  need 
wish  ;  Milking  Time  is  a  pleasing  picture  ;  Crusoe  Teaching  Friday  is 
“  stagey”  and  artificial. 

Class  Y. — Open  to  members  and  non-members. — A  division,  land¬ 
scape,  seascape,  and  architecture. — J.  B.  Johnston  adds  another  laurel  to 
his  wreath  by  winning  the  silver  medal  with  In  Largo  Bay  (No.  112).  This 
is  a  very  pleasing  composition— a  boat,  a  figure,  and  a  sea  beach,  slightly 
out  of  focus,  giving  an  evening  effect,  the  whole  picture  being  very 
restful.  The  second  prize  is  awarded  to  W.  Smedley  Aston,  Birmingham, 
for  After  Many  Days.  Like  the  silver-medal  picture,  this  is  another  sea¬ 
side  picture,  and  represents  an  old  wreck  left  stranded  on  the  sea-beach. 
We  are  inclined  to  prefer  his  An  Autumn  Evening  (No.  107),  the  composi¬ 
tion  seems  more  satisfactory,  although  the  clouds  do  not  seem  quite  so 
suitable  as  the  winning  picture.  Loch  Momevaird  (No.  98)  has  excited  some 
curiosity  as  to  what  a  white  object  in  the  middle  of  the  water  ;  it  certainly 
hurts  the  picture.  Under  the  Lea  (No.  96)  is  one  of  the  best  renderings  of 
a  wind-driven  landscape  we  have  seen.  Guddling  (No.  100)  is  a  pleasing 
picture.  Homnvards  (No.  109)  is  a  good  country  scene,  slightly  spoiled  by 
the  hard  outline  of  the  hills  on  the  horizon.  J.  Craig  Annan,  Gla°gow, 
is  represented  with  Skelmorlie  Woods  (No.  115)  a  tangle  of  brushwood  with 
some  trees  ;  it  seems  more  of  a  study  than  a  finished  picture.  This 
class  also  contains  some  good  work  from  Clifford  Young,  George  J.  T. 
V  alford,  W.  F.  Slater,  and  Eustace  Young,  London;  F.  P.  Moffat, 
Edinburgh,  and  others. 

Class  VI. — Best  direct  or  enlarged  picture,  being  the  work  of  a  lady 
member.  Shadow ,  Silence ,  and  Sadness  (No.  145),  by  Miss  Daisy  Duncan, 
is  awarded  the  silver  medal ;  it  has  the  reflections  of  the  light  in  the  sky 
well  caught  in  the  water,  but  the  big  boulder  in  the  foreground  seems  to 
throw  into  greater  prominence  than  necessary  the  bareness  of  the  left  of 
the  picture.  The  Fairies  Glen  (No.  154),  by  Mrs.  Norman  Macdonald  (bronze 
medal),  has  an  obtrusive  figure  of  a  little  girl  in  the  foreground  which 
tends  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  picture.  We  are  astonished  that  none 
of  the  pictures  submitted  by  Miss  Curie  have  caught  the  Judges’  eye ; 
they  all  show  clean  technique  and  good  composition. 

Class  I.  (continued). — Open  to  members  and  non-members,  B  divi¬ 
sion.  Figure  studies  and  portraiture. —This  Class  may  be  characterised 
as  the  strongest  in  the  Exhibition  ;  the  silver  medal  picture,  A  Symphony 
(No.  184),  by  _Wm.  Crooke,  Edinburgh,  has  been  awarded  the  gold  medal 
for  the  best  picture  in  the  Exhibition.  This  is  a  real  picture,  one  that  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  “  to  live  with  ;  ”  the  background  is  dark,  and,  while 
the  picture  does  not  seem  really  out  of  focus,  still  the  unimportant  parts 
are  suppressed  in  a  manner  that  might  be  said  to  render  the  whole  a 
photographic  harmony.  The  bronze  medal  goes  to  R.  S.  Webster,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  Portrait  Study  (No.  180),  a  photograph  of  an  old  lady  which,  we 
think,  we  have  seen  before;  there  is  an  indefinable  charm  about  it  that 
is  not  entirely  due  to  the  personality  of  the  sitter  ;  the  photographer  seems, 
as  some  one  has  said,  to  have  got  behind  the  mask  of  the  face  and 
shown  us  the  lady  herself,  her  ego ,  as  scientists  say.  Head  of  an  Artist 
(No.  177),  by  Chas.  Sweet,  Rothesay,  is  a  striking  rendering  of  a  strong, 
manly  head ;  the  white  hair  is  wanting  in  texture,  however.  In  a  Garden 
Fair  (No.  187),  by  J.  Craig  Annan,  is  unnoticed  by  the  Judges  here,  although 
it  received  very  favourable  critiques  on  its  appearance  at  the  Salon  last 
year.  It  retains  all  its  old  charm  and  “  sunniness,”  and  is  a  pleasing  re¬ 
lief  after  so  many  evening,  mud- flat  pictures.  I’ve  got  the  Penny  (No.  172), 
is  a  taking  picture,  although  it  would  stand  some  technical  improvement. 
This  Class  is  so  full  of  good  things  that  space  debars  us  treating  them  in 
extenso. 

Class  II.— Best  direct  or  enlarged  picture,  half-plate  size  or  under, 
other  than  figure  or  genre  composition. — Sunset  on  the  Forth  (No. 
221),  by  J.  Knox  Crawford,  gains  the  silver  medal.  This,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  one  of  the  low-toned  school,  with  the  characteristic  “  Horsley 
Hinton  ”  feature,  light  in  the  sky  reflected  on  the  water.  The  reflection 
is  a  trifle  hard,  and  the  rays  from  the  setting  sun  do  appear  rather 
artificial.  Sunshine  and  Sea  Breezes  (No.  225),  by  Ralph  S.  Commons 
reminds  us  very  much  of  a  picture  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  at  one  of 
the  London  Exhibitions  ;  it  is  an  arrangement  of  masses,  with  no  detail 
anywhere,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  sky.  At  Close  of  Day  (No.  210),  has  a 
peculiar  effect,  and  it  wants  close  inspection  to  know  that  the  white 
patch  represents  cottages ;  one  would  think  it  had  been  taken  from  a 
height. 

Class  III.  Best  direct  or  enlarged  picture  about  half-plate  size,  other 
tnan  figure  or  genre  composition.— W.  J.  Croall  gains  both  medals  in 
tins  class,  the  sflver  with  Harvest— Leading  in  (No.  269),  and  the  bronze 
wi  ox  Teriier  Champion  Barron  (No.  277).  Both  pictures  are  good  ; 


the  figure  “  forking  ”  is,  perhaps,  a  little  stiff,  but  the  picture  as  a  whole 
is  satisfying.  The  picture  of  the  fox  terrier  is  exceptionally  fine,  u  also 
are  this  artist  s  other  animal  studies  (Nos.  260  and  205),  but  his  s'uiu^ 
on  the  Forth  is  very  hard.  We  have  seen  a  better  print  from  this  negative, 
probably  at  the  Glasgow  Show. 

The  “  Not  for  Competition  ”  Class  has  some  good  animal  studies  froa 
Charles  Reid,  Wishaw,  W.  J.  Croalls  ( Sporting  Dujs  at  Work),  a  nic. 
study  of  sheep  and  snow  (Strayed)  by  George  B.  Cowen,  ltamsey,  I.  o.  M 
and  some  pictures  by  “  Matthew  Surface  ”  Bradford. 

Class  VII. — Best  Set  of  six  Lantern  slides. — This  only  produced  flv< 
entries.  The  silver  medal  was  withheld,  and  the  bronze  awarded  to  II 
Robinson  for  one  of  the  three  sets  he  entered  (No.  304). 

The  following  is  the  complete  prize  list : — 

Prize  List. 

Class  I.—  Open  to  members  and  non- members. — A  division,  landscape 
seascape,  and  architecture.— Silver  medal,  In  Largo  Bay  (No.  112) 
J.  B.  Johnston,  Edinburgh.  Bronze  medal,  After  Many  Days  (No.  Ill) 
W.  Smedley,  Aston,  Birmingham.  B  division  :  figure  studies  and  por 
traiture. — Silver  medal,  A  Symphony  (No.  184),  Wm.  Crooke,  Edinburgh 
Bronze  medal,  Portrait  Study  (No.  180),  R.  S.  Webster,  Edinburgh.  Gol 
medal  for  best  picture  in  the  Exhibition,  awarded  to  No.  184,  Wm.  Crooke 
Edinburgh. 

Open  to  members. — Class  II.  Best  direct  or  enlarged  picture,  half-plat 
size  and  under,  other  than  figure  or  genre  comp  isition. — Silver  medal 
Sunset  on  the  Forth  (No.  221),  J.  Knox  Crawford.  Bronze  medal,  Sunshin 
and  Sea  Breezes  (No.  225),  Ralph  S.  Common. 

Class  III.  Best  direct  or  enlarged  picture  above  half-plate  size,  othei 
than  figure  or  genre  composition. — Silver  medal,  Harvest,  Leading-ir 
(No.  269),  W.  J.  Croall.  Bronze  medal,  Fox  Territr  champion ,  Barroi 
(No.  277),  W.  J.  Croall. 

Class  IV.  Best  direct  or  enlarged  figure  study  or  genre  composition.- 
Silver  medal,  Martha  (No.  86),  Alex.  Allan.  Bronze  medal,  Katie  (No.  82) 
J.  B.  Johnston. 

Class  Y.  Best  set  of  pictures  not  exceeding  five,  being  work  done  witl 
camera  held  in  hand.  Silver  medal,  four  pictures  (No.  51),  J.  B.  Johnston 
Bronze  medal,  five  pictures  (No.  61),  Jas  Burns. 

Class  VI.  Best  direct  or  enlarged  picture,  being  the  work  of  a  lad 
Member. — Silver  medal,  Shadow,  Silence ,  and  Sadness  (No.  145),  Mis 
Daisy  Duncan.  Bronze  medal,  The  Fairies’  Glen  (No.  154),  Mrs.  Norma: 
Macdonald. 

Class  VII.  Best  set  of  six  lantern  slides. — Silver  medal,  withheld 
Bronze  medal,  six  slides  (No.  304),  R.  Robinson. 

Class  VIII.  Amateur  members  only,  for  best  direct  picture.  — Silve 
medal,  Devil's  Rock  (No.  22),  W.  J.  Croall.  Bronze  medal,  light  an 
shade,  D.  Keith  Murray. 


©«r  (jgftttortal  Sable. 

Glass-blowing  and  Glass-working. 

By  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  London:  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  6, Farringdon-avem 

In  this  little  work  we  have  a  striking  evidence  of  the  versatility  of  geni 
possessed  by  the  author.  His  connexion  with  literature  and  his  valuat 
researches  in  the  more  obscure  regions  of  chemistry  and  physics  ha 
long  been  known.  In  the  work  before  us  he  proves  to  be  as  expt 
with  his  hands  as  with  his  pen.  It  consists  of  a  summary  of  a  series 
lectures  and  demonstrations  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Techni 
Education  Committee.  The  literature  of  glass-blowing  is  by  no  mes 
plentiful,  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  striking  new  groui 
The  ten  chapters  into  which  the  work  is  divided  are  progressive,  writ, 
in  a  concise,  descriptive  manner,  and  so  profusely  illustrated  that  i 
veriest  tyro  cannot  help  understanding  them.  It  will  be  a  revelation 
many  to  know  how,  with  the  simplest  of  contrivances,  articles  for  t 
chemical  laboratory  or  for  domestic  decoration  may  be  fashioned  out 
such  an  apparently  refractory  substance  as  glass.  The  first  four  chapte 
are  exclusively  confined  to  a  description  of  the  apparatus  required,  ai 
how  to  construct  them,  and  of  the  varieties  of  glass,  with  their  suitabili 
for  different  purposes.  The  remaining  portion  deals  in  a  practical  ai 
lucid  manner  with  the  technical  art  of  glass-blowing.  Commencing  wi 
the  simplest  examples  of  bending  and  sealing  glass  tubes,  it  proceeds 
a  gradual  manner  through  all  the  requirements  of  the  laboratory,  up 
the  making  and  filling  thermometers,  and  constructing  of  all  variet 
of  vacuum  tubes.  Every  example  given  is  well  illustrated  throu 
its  various  stages.  Not  the  least  interesting  chapter  of  the  bo 
is  the  one  devoted  to  the  decorative  and  more  artistic  applications 
glass-blowing.  Here,  again,  the  author  wastes  no  time  in  discussing  t 
canons  of  art,  but  sums  it  up  in  the  simple  statement,  that  “  1 
workman  should  do  just  what  pleases  him  at  the  moment.”  This  p 
tion  is  illustrated  by  a  three-colour  block  of  various-coloured  bottl 
jugs,  vases,  and  fancy  articles,  and  the  method  of  colouring,  blendi) 
and  fashioning  each  of  these  beautiful  objects  is  described.  The  be 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  laboratory  student  as  well 
expert.  There  is  not  a  waste  word  in  it,  and  we  can  cordially  reco 
mend  it  to  our  readers. 
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North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— Mr.  J.  Durston,  of  5,  Land- 
•ock-road,  Hornsey,  N.,  writes:  “Please  note  that  Mr.  Tayljr  has  found  it 
lecessary  to  retire  from  the  Secretaryship  of  the  above  Society.  As  his 
mccessor,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  the  above  address.” 

Photographic  Club.— Wednesday  evening,  February  9,  1898,  at  eight 
>’clock.  Members’  Open  Night.  Slides,  &c.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the 
neetings  of  the  Club  on  the  personal  introduction  of  a  member,  or  by  invita- 
ion  cards,  which  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston- 
ane,  N.E.)  will  be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  will  be  held  at 
he  Manchester  Athenseum,  and  will  be  a  joint  one  with  the  Manchester 
Amateur  Photographic  Society,  when  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  will  lecture  and 
lemonstrate  on  Colour  and  Photography,  treating  of  the  production  of  colour, 
ts  reproduction  by  photography,  by  the  three-colour  process  and  Joly's,  and 
Is  rendering  in  monochrome. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Gower  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photognphic  Section  of  the 
Iroydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club)  writes  :  “May  I  take  the 
iberty  of  calling  vour  attention  to  an  error  in  the  article  Fuzzy  versus  Sharp 
Pictures  Commercially  Considered  in  the  last  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
f  Photography.  You  mention  the  discussion  having  taken  place  before  the 
Jroydon  Camera  Club.  This  is  not  so.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  paper 
?as  read  before  the  ‘ Photographic  Section'  of  the  Croydon  Microscopical  and 
Natural  History  Club  in  December  last.” 

Extraordinary  Claim  by  a  Photographer.— At  the  last  sitting  of  the 
larket  Drayton  County  Court,  before  His  Honour  Judge  Jordan,  George 
Irace,  a  travelling  photographer,  sued  W.  Shepherd,  of  Spoonley,  to  recover 
le  sum  of  lCs.  Qd. ,  the  price  of  a  photograph.  Mr.  Garsiie,  who  appeared 
)r  the  defence,  stated  that  Brace,  without  asking  permission,  took  a  photo- 
raph  of  the  defendant’s  homestead,  and  then  demanded  payment  for  it.  The 
efendant  refused  to  pay,  whereupon  the  defendant  took  out  the  present 
immons.  As  the  plaintiff  did  not  appear  in  support  of  his  claim,  His 
lonour  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  with  costs  amounting  to  5s.  6 d. 
'he  plaintiff  was  also  the  plaintiff  in  another  action,  in  which  he  sued  a 
irmer  under  identical  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  plaintiff  this  was 
iso  dismissed  with  costs. 

Where  certain  salts,  such  as  bromide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
ndergo  changes  of  colour  under  the  action  of  cathodic  rays,  after  the  method 
l  Goldstein,  it  has  been  found  by  Professors  Elster  and  Geitel  that  they  are 
;  the  same  time  rendered  photo-electrically  sensitive,  inasmuch  as  in  sunlight 
:  broad  daylight  they  lose  any  negative  electiic  charges  imparted  to  them 
tore  rapidly  than  in  the  dark.  The  same  physicists,  writing  in  Wiedemann’s 
rmcden  (62),  now  examine  whether  the  same  property  is  conferred  on  these 
dts  when  the  colouration  is  produced  by  heating  them  in  the  presence  of  potas- 
um  or  sodium  vapour,  after  the  manner  described  by  Kreutz  and  Giesel.  In  the 
ise  of  common  salt,  the  electro- meter  readings  represented  the  loss  of  charge 
one  minute  in  light  were  as  follows  :  For  salt  coloured  by  cathodic  rays  and 
jpt  in  darkness  a  year,  214  ;  rock  salt  coloured  brown  to  blue  by  potassium 
ipour,  73  ;  natural  violet  salt,  23 ;  chloride  of  sodium  coloured  by  Berlin 
ue,  +  1  ;  the  corresponding  data  in  the  dark  being  0,  -  10,  -2,-3. 
rith  'potassium  bromide,  nearly  blackened  by  potassium  vapour,  in  light, 
1 ;  the  same  bright  blue,  101  ;  the  same  coloured  by  Berlin  blue,  +  1  ;  the 
suits  in  darkness  being  -  4,  +2,  0  — .  There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  the 
me  photo-electric  properties  are  conferred  on  the  salts  by  potassium  vapour 
by  cathodic  rays  ;  and,  moreover,  these  properties  exist  more  or  less  in  the 
itural  violet  and  blue  varieties  of  such  minerals  as  rock  salt  and  fluor  spar. 

Fakenham  District  Camera  Club  Exhibition.— The  Third  Annual 
chibition  of  this  Club  was  held  on  January  19,  at  the  Corn  Hall,  Fakenham. 
re  walls  of  the  hall  were  well  covered  ;  the  exhibits  numbering  about  250, 
addition  to  210  stereoscopic  and  lantern  slides  ;  these  latter  were  placed  on 
ew  in  grooving,  forming  the  sides  of  a  special  framework,  which  rendered 
spection  pleasant  both  by  day  and  artificial  light.  The  competition  prints 
ire  hung  together  in  their  respective  sections.  The  loan  collection  was 
9tributed  round  the  hall,  and  included  fine  examples  of  the  work  of  some 
ill-known  picture-makers,  Messrs.  Horsley  Hinton,  W.  Thomas,  S.  L, 

■  iulthurst,  T.  Morley-Brook,  E.  Marriage,  A.  H.  Hughes,  C.  H.  Hewitt,  and 
tiers,  having  kindly  contributed.  The  Judges  were  Dr  Bensley,  Mr.  W.  G. 
mmpson,  M.D. ,  and  Mr.  C.  Wood.  Section  1  (Figure  Studies). — The  silver 
3dal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Howell  for  The  Old  Folks  at  Home,  and  the 
onze  medal  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Jeffreys  for  Harvesting  Osiers.  The  average 
;mdard  was  nothigh,  although  several  compositions  showed  much  cleverness, 
tction  2  (Landscape,  &c.) — The  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
"kden  for  Pulls  Ferry,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Dunmore  secured  the  bronze  medal 
k  Choir  Processional,  Nonvich.  There  were  a  large  number  of  frames  in 
l.s  section,  and_the  work  generally  good,  notably  the  contribution  of  Miss 
•lman,  Miss  Willis,  Mess;s.  Oakden,  Dunmore,  Slater,  Rumbold,  Ayling, 
:i  several  others.  Section  3  (Enlargements). — The  silver  medal  went  to  Mr. 

<  J.  T.  Walford  for  The  Close  of  a  Stormy  Day,  and  the  bronze  medal  fell  to 
-  \  G.  O.  Tnomson  for  Swazi  Impi  at  the  Malaboch  War.  There  were  some 

<  irming  things  in  this  section,  the  quality,  both  pictorial  and  technical,  ruling 
l;h.  Mr.  Walford’-s  picture  was  especially  beautiful,  and  strongly  reminded 
<3  of  Mr.  Hinton’s  best  work.  Mr.  G.  O.  Thomson's  Charge  of  a  Swazi 
i  pi  was  very  noticeable  from  its  vigour,  great  size,  and  admirable  treatment. 
J  dion  4  (Stereoscopic). — Mr.  Oakden  came  in  first,  after  a  struggle  with  Mr. 
(IRumbold.  Bjth  gentlemen’s  sets  were  of  fine  quality,  Mr.  Oakdeu’s  Irish 
sines  and  Mr. Rumbold’s  interiors  especially  so.  Section  5  (Lantern  Slides: 
J;;ure  Studies).  —A  small  class  and  a  weak  one.  Bronze  medal  awarded  to 


Mr.  R.  Tindall.  Section  6  (Lantern  Slides,  Landscapes,  kc). — Mr.  E.  Marriage 
secured  the  silver  medal  and  Mr.  J.  Ward  the  bronze.  This  section  gave  the 
Judges  a  big  job,  and  after  a  long  and  conscientious  examination,  both  on  the 
screen  and  in  hand,  the  awards  were  made  as  above.  Mr.  Marriage’s  sets 
included  but  one  even  app-oximately  poor  slide.  Mr.  Ward’s  seascapes  were, 
as  nsual,  good,  as  were  the  contributions  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Farmer,  who  ran  Mr.’ 
Ward  close  for  second  p’ace.  The  Exhibition  was  enlivened  by  the  string 
band,  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Utting.  Amongst  the  special  attractions 
were  Ives’s  kromskop,  which  drew  a  large  number  of  visitors  to  the  little 
room,  where  the  Secretary  explained  and  exhibited  its  powers.  At  8.30  p.m., 
in  the  assembly  room,  was  shown  the  aerial  graphoscop*,  an  invention  of  Mr. 
Eric  Bruce,  by  which  ghost  effects,  &c.,  can  be  produced  iR  bright  light. 
About  200  slides  were  also  projected  on  the  screen,  mostly  the  productions  of 
the  President  (the  Rev.  W.  Martin)  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Miller,  jun.,  the  remainder 
being  the  prizj  slides  of  Messrs.  Tindall,  Marriage,  and  Ward.  Messrs. 
Miller,  Son,  &  Co.  had  a  printing  press  at  work  finishing  off  the  programmes, 
which  were  in  colours  and  embellished  with  a  charming  little  snap-shot,  the 
production  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Miller,  jun.,  managing  director  of  the  company, 
which  makes  a  speciality  of  colour  work.  Mr.  Hudlass,  of  Southport, 
showed  his  pneumatic  carrier  for  the  op'ical  lantern,  and  his  “Pneu”  Land 
camera,  both  very  ingenious  novelties.  The  Strand  Engraving  Company,  the 
Metallic  Photo  -  printing  Syndicate,  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  Aberdeen 
Messrs.  Vincent,  of  Blaikley,  the  Eastman  Company,  Otto  Scholzig,  and 
Messrs.  Mawson&Swan,  and  R.  W.  Howes,  of  East  Dereham,  were  represented 
by  some  most  admirable  work,  which  was  quite  a  revelation  to  the  country 
dweller.  The  St.  Paul  s  Company  kindly  sent  a  fine  collection  of  original 
drawings  by  well-known  artists.  Altogether  the  show  was  an  excellent  one, 
and  would  have  done  credit  to  a  much  larger  society,  but  the  public  unfortu¬ 
nately  failed  to  appreciate  it,  and  attended  in  much  smaller  numbers  than 
would  have  been  expected. 

- * - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


February. 

Name  of  Society. 

7 . 

7 . 

Camera  Club . . 

7 . 

Ealins . 

7 . 

Ireland  . 

7 . 

North  Middlesex . 

7 . 

Putnev  . 

7 . 

7 . 

8 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

8  . 

8 . 

8 . 

8-12  . 

Ireland 

8 . 

8 . 

8 . . 

9 . 

9 . 

9 . 

9 . 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  ... 

9 . 

9 . 

9 . 

10 . 

Bolton  Mutual  Photo.  Society  . 

10 . 

10 . 

10 . 

11...  . 

11  ..  . 

Subject. 


I  Twelve  Years  of  PI  otography.  Percy 
f  Lund. 

Japan.  Rev.  Walter  Weston. 

(  Lantern  Evening :  Bournemouth  and 
j  Various  Slides.  A.  E.  Smith. — 
(  Various.  A.  Richardson. 

Opening  of  Exhibition. 

Informal  Meeting. 

/  Carbon  Transparencies  vrith  a  FtVtr  to 
I  Enlargements  F.  T.  Beeson,  F.R.P.S. 
J  Lantern  Evening :  Adjudication  of 
\  Competition. 

Cloud  Photographing.  A.  H.  Hinton, 
j  The  Production  of  Lantern  Slides  by  the 
■  Aid  of  Exposure  Mite  rs.  G.  F.  Lyndon, 

(  J.P.— Members’  Lantern  E*ening 

/ Exhibition  of  F.  H.  Worsley-Btniaon’s 
\  Series  of  “  Westby  ”  Photographs. 
Flower  Studies.  K.  Dockree. 

/  Hints  on  the  I  forking  of  th.  Optical 
\  Lantern.  Dr.  Roland  Smith. 

Annual  Exhib.tion. 

Photographic  Advances.  F.C.  Hepworth. 
(  The  'Theory  and  Practice  of  Bromide 
-!  Printing.  Councillor  George  H.  B. 
(  Wheeler. 

/  Demonstration  of  Enlargingon  Bromide 
\  Paper.  J.  L.  Della  Porta. 

1897  Slides. 

(  Eighth  Annual  Meeting. — Special  Exhi- 
\  bitiou  of  Gum  Prints, 
i  Sou.  •  Applications  of  Photography,  Useful 
\  and  Marvellous.  George  Davison. 
i  Enlarging.  J.  H.  Gear.—  Stereoscopic 
Work.  J.  T.  Cooper.— Prize  Slides 
I  (18t7). 

Lantern  Experiments.  A.  V oodcock. 

Members’  Open  IS  ight :  Slides,  Ac. 

/  Carbon  Printing.  Single  Transfer  De- 
I  mon-trat  on. 

Platinotyjw  Printing.  Peter  Woods. 

( PnotoQraphic  Papers  for  Development. 
\  T.  E  H.  B alien. 

/  Exhibition  of  the  Thornton  -  Pickard 
\  Companj’s  Specialities.  Mr.  Scott. 


I  Gothic  Architecture. 
I  Coy  sh. 


H.  Mann  and  T. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

January  27, — Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  passed  round  a  half  dozen  examples  of  what  films  shoul :  not 
be.  These  were  taken  at  randon  from  a  cou>iderable  number,  and  were  alike 
in  being  covered  with  meaningless  marks,  while  in  those  where  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  an  image  it  was  of  a  thin  and  ghostly  character.  The  turns  ha: 
travelled  to  India,  and  were  presumably  properly  exposed  There  was  do 
reason  to  suspect  staleness,  but  upon  development  effects  such  a?  were  snov  n 
were  all  that  could  be  got. 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  ascribed  the  appearance  to  a  supposed  action  after 
exposure,  and  suggested  that,  if  the  films  had  teen  taken  out  to  India,  and 
some,  unexposed,  brought  back,  exposed  in  this  country,  and  developed,  there 
would  have  been  no  cause  for  complaint.  He  instanced  a  case  in  which 
certain  films  went  across  deserts  and  suchlike,  and  during  the  trip  some  were 
exposed.  These  did  not  turn  out  particularly  well  on  development,  but  some  of 
the  unexposed  films  which  had  been  through  the  same  experiences  and  came 
into  his  hands  were  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  any  such  defect.  This,  and 
the  fact  that  films  exposed  in  the  same  regions  and  developed  at  once  were,  for 
the  greater  part,  successful,  led  him  to  the  belief  that  some  action  in  the  film 
after  exposure  was  the  cause  of  the  defect. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  inquired  whether  it  was  to  be  inferred  from  this  that,  if  the 
gelatino-bromide  emu’sion  had  been  supported  upon  glass  or  paper  instead  of 
celluloid,  identically  the  same  result  would  have  been  obtained?  He  thought 
not,  and  that  it  was  due  not  to  the  action  of  light  or  atmosphere,  but  to 
something  in  the  substance  on  which  the  sensitive  compound  was  supported. 

Mr.  A.  Thomas  said  it  was  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  one  or  two  films 
would  miss  exposure  by  dropping  two  together  now  and  then,  and  it  would  be 
of  some  importance  to  know  whether  there  were  any  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  amongst  those  about  which  the  Chairman  spoke.  If  there  were  no  ex¬ 
ceptions,  Mr.  Freshwater’s  theory  would  hardly  stand,  as  it  was  only  likely 
that  some  of  the  films  would  miss  exposure,  in  which  case  they  should,  in 
accordance  with  this  theory,  be  unaffected  by  the  action  suggested.  He 
wished  to  get  to  the  fact  as  to  whether  it  followed  the  action  of  light  or  was 
irrespective  of  it. 

Mr.  Edwin  Banks  explained  that  celluloid  was  of  a  very  uncertain  compo¬ 
sition,  some  was  good  and  some  was  bad,  but  no  celluloid  was  very  perma¬ 
nent,  and  if  closely  confined  under  pressure  it  gave  off  its  nitrous  acid  gas,  this 
liberation  occurring  underneath  the  gelatine  film,  and  having  the  effect  of 
destroying  the  image  in  patches.  The  Tollable  film  was  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  specimen  of  cut  film,  which  was  made  of  practically  anything. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  greater  density  occurred  where  the  fault  was, 
there  being  less  density  where  the  action  had  not  taken  place.  As  regards  the 
pressure  question,  the  defect  was  often  seen  in  cut  films,  but  not  in  Tollable 
films. 

Mr.  Haddon  was  of  opinion  that  the  makers  of  celluloid  did  not  know  how 
to  make  it.  If  gun-cotton  were  properly  made,  it  was  practically  indefinite  in 
its  life,  and  he  instanced  its  application  to  military  purposes  where  it  was 
stored  tightly  but  with  no  ill  effect.  The  Government  would  not  pass  it  if 
there  was  the  least  trace  of  acid  in  it,  but  in  the  films  under  notice  there  was 
an  abundance  of  acid. 

Messrs.  George  Hough' on  &  Son’s  representative  attended  to  describe  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  Sanderson  camera,  and  to  show  some  of  their 
novelties  in  apparatus.  Referring  to  the  first-named,  he  said  it  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  travelling  frame,  which,  racked  out,  practically  making  the  camera 
of  triple  extension.  The  half-plate  form  was  measured,  and,  fully  extended, 
reached  some  twenty-four  inches.  The  eccentric  front  allowed  of  the  lens 
•  being  brought  pretty  well  opposite  any  portion  of  the  plate.  A  new  bromide 
printing  frame  was  passed  round,  designed  to  facilitate  the  printing  of  a  large 
number  of  copies  from  a  negative.  It  is  intended  to  be  placed  against  an 
aperture  in  the  dark-room  door,  or  other  suitable  place,  and,  being  provid'ed 
with  a  shutter,  avoids  the  trouble  of  having  to  cover  and  uncover  the  paper 
between  each  operation.  The  operator  is  situated  inside  the  dark  room,  and 
the  exposure  is  made  to  a  lamp  outside  the  room  by  raising  the  wooden 
shutter  between  it  and  the  negative.  There  was  also  on  view  a  Maloni  flash 
lamp,  and  some  samples,  showing  the  quality  of  lighting  by  means  of  this 
apparatus,  were  passed  round.  During  the  evening  two  groups  of  the  meeting 
were  taken  with  the  lamp,  in  addition  to  a  couple  of  portraits  of  the  Secretary 
and  Mr.  Haddon. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs.  Houghton  and  their  representative. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

January  26. — The  large  hall  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week  was  well  filled  with  the  members  of  the  Club  and  their  friends, being  the 
occasion  of  the  Annual  Lantern  and  Musical  Entertainment  and  Ladies’  Night. 
Thanks  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Club,  an 
attractive  programme  was  provided,  and  at  eight  o’clock,  when  Mr.  Frank 
Haes,  who  presided  over  the  gathering,  opened  the  proceedings,  probably  two 
hundred  or  more  were  seated  in  the  hall.  Prefaced  by  Miss  Louisa  Pyne’s 
pianoforte  solo,  who  throughout  the  intervals  contributed  some  excellent 
music,  slides  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Sydney  Keith,  Vivian  Hyde,  W.  K. 
Stretton,  and  W.  D.  Welford,  the  subjects  including  Scottish,  river,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  views.  Mr.  ‘Vivian  Hyde  followed  with  an  admirable  rendering 
of  “  Out  on  the  Deep,”  and  later,  with  equal  success,  the  “  Will  o’  the  Wisp.” 
Mr.  McConnell’s  violin  solos  were  deservedly  well  received,  and  Miss  Ethel 
M.  White’s  “Sunshine  and  Rain”  and  “Whisper  and  I  shall  hear”  drew 
forth  much  applause.  The  humorous  side  was  ably  catered  for  by  Mr. 
Coningham  with  his  “Sneezing  Serenade”  and  “The  Story  of  a  Musical 
Box,”  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Mason  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  masterful  cornet 
solo,  “Queen  of  my  Htart  while  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  pretty 
pianoforte  duets  by  the  Misses  Gaze.  Mr.  Noel-Cox  contributed  some  very 
realistic  slides  of  the  great  fire,  and,  amongst  those  shown  by  Mr.  Bridgman, 
the  pictures  of  the  Vatican,  delicately  coloured  and  photographically  excellent, 
were  much  admired.  Mr.  Evans’s  well-known  Lincoln  Cathedral  views,  Mr. 
Paul  Martin’s  London  by  Night  series,  and  a  selection  from  Mr.  Medland’s 
zoological  studies  brought  to  a  close  a  very  successful  evening,  during  which 
Mr.  R.  R.  Beard  projected  with  the  aid  of  his  cinematograph  a  number  of 
interesting  events,  including  the  Jubilee  procession,  high  diving,  changing  the 
guard,  &c. ,  and  one  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Birt  Acres  for  the  occasion  consisting 
of  3500  successive  pictures — The  Blacksmith's  Shop.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Bridge  the  success  of  the  entertainment  was  assured,  and  thanks  are  due 
for  the  attention  displayed  by  the  stewards,  and  to  Messrs.  Beard  and  Bridg¬ 
man,  to  whom  fell  the  task  of  working  the  Rntern. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — January  18.— Mr.  C.  F.  Archie 

addressed  the  members  on 

Success  and  Failure, 

or  different  ways  of  treating  the  negative.  The  following  is  a  condensed’ 
account  of  this  paper :  “  My  endeavour  will  be  to  entertain  you  with  a  few  ! 
examples  of  my  own  work,  and  explain  how  these  results  were  obtained,  j 
These  specimens  are  not  upheld  as  first  class  work,  but  brought  a»  example* 
which,  in  many  cases,  have  been  produced  from  negatives  which  'many  of  q*  | 
would  set  aside  as  useless.  Presuming  you  to  be  all  more  or  Ie«  acquainted 
with  the  various  processes  at  our  command,  any  one  with  care  and  patience 
can  achieve  all  I  have,  but  without  these  qualifications  it  is  useless  hearing 
what  I  have  to  say.  The  instances  before  our  attention  have  necessitated 
a  large  amount  of  time  and  perseverance,  and  I  must  frankly  eonfessmy  failures  ! 
to  have  been  numerous.  Tfie  essence  of  a  consistent  worker  lies  in  the  fad  of 
always  trying  to  excel  himself,  and  net  beirg  discouraged  by  adverse  criticism  * 
of  his  work.  Most  of  us  can  hardly  be  expected  to  hold  our  own  with  leading 
workers,  who  have  so  much  more  scope  and  opportunity,  putting  aside  time 
and  money.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  by  following  in  their  foot-  \ 
sleps,  and  gaining  knowledge  by  a  close  and  studied  observance  of  their  work; 
and,  if  we  do  our  very  bpst,  I  am  sure  we  shall  please  ourselves  and  those- 
around  us.  I  will  first  call  your  attention  to  the  point  of  vantage  from  which 
to  treat  our  subject.  I  have  here  a  print  entitled  Hazy  Mom ,  and  a  much 
more  pleasing  picture  of  the  same  subject,  In  Sweet  September.  The  earners 
was,  in  this  nstance,  only  placed  about  three  or  four  feet  more  to  the  right ;  the 
time  of  the  year  was,  of  course,  different,  and  the  patch  of  sunlight  was  waited 
for.  At  an o* her  time  of  year  the  same  subject  was  again  treated  of,  as  8<=n 
in  Flood  Tide — the  merit  of  which  print  is  in  the  lines  of  composition  and  ihe 
lighting,  the  perspective  of  which  gives  the  distance.  This  subject  with  a  flat 
sky  would  be  worth  nothing.  I  next  show  you  a  print  from  one  of  my  early  ; 
negatives,  long  ago  condemned  as  useless — A  Country  Road — and  also  a  cabinet 
portrait  of  myself  on  a  bicycle  propped  up  in  a  studio.  This  print  in  itself  \ 
is  absurd,  as  I  appear  to  have  just  come  through  the  background  as  a  circus  t 
rider  comes  through  a  paper  disc  ;  but,  by  painting  out  the  background,  ' 
reducing  the  s’ze  of  the  figure  to  suit  the  landscape,  and  making  a  duplex 
print,  a  very  fair  result  has  been  produced  for  the  trouble.  In  this  instance. 

I  first  made  a  transparency,  and  then  the  negative  from  that;  my  usus! 
method,  however,  is  to  get  a  print  to  my  liking,  mount  and  finish  it,  and  then 
copy  it  in  the  camera.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  to  proceed  if  you  want 
to  print  in  my  favourite  method,  carbon.  Next  I  show  you  one  of  my  ven 
early  prints,  exhibited  five  years  ago  at  our  Exhibition,  and  also  a  print  from 
the  same  negative  shown  this  year.  I  have  printed  in  some  trees  from  another 
negative  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  introduced  a  suitable  sky  from  a  thirl 
negative.  The  result  is  very  different  and  far  more  pleasing.  Next  I  prcduce 
a  very  commonplace  sort  of  photograph  of  the  Village  Inn ,  Esher  Common. 
On  the  left  of  the  card  is  a  print  from  the  same  negative,  but  the  vertical  way 
of  the  paper,  and  the  foreground  is  also  vignetted  off.  In  the  centre  is  a 
small  print  from  another  negative  with  the  top  part  vignetted  off,  and  on  the 
right  hand  a  print  of  a  cloud.  In  the  frame  you  see  the  finished  result,  which, 

I  think  you  will  admit,  is  a  pleasing  little  picture.  In  multiple  printing  care 
must  be  exercised  in  seeing  that  the  relative  perspective  is  correct.  In  th: 
instance,  the  sheep  might  have  bsen  higher  than  the  fence  or  small  enough  foi 
rabbits.  They,  however,  happen  to  be  right  size  and  fairly  well  grouped.  ] 
had  to  block  out  one  on  the  left-hand  side,  as  he  was  walking  out  of  the  pit 
ture  and  the  eye  would  naturally  follow.  “  After  an  explanation  of  the  metnoi 
of  masking  part  of  a  print  while  printing  in  sky  or  foreground  from  anothe 
negative,  Mr.  Archer  continued.  ”  Still  appreciating  your  patience,  I  show  jo 
a  print  of  a  view  taken  at  Pnlborough.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  “poiii 
of  vantage.”  In  this  instance,  while  waiting  for  the  sun  to  break  through  tb 
clouds,  I  could  hardly  appreciate  the  uncalled-for  jubilance  of  my  brother 
artist  on  the  bank  until  I  noticed  that  the  water  was  trickling  into  the  top  c 
my  boots  as  I  gradually  sank  deeper  into  the  mire.  But  I  stuck  to  it 
although  a  cold  October  day,  and  show  you  the  print  because  it  illustrates  l 
comparison  with  its  companion  one,  what  widely  different  effects  can  be  pr 
duced  from  the  same  negative.  I  have  now  an  example  bearing  out  my  stat 
ment  that  we  should  never  be  discouraged  by  adverse  criticism.  This  pri. 
was  entered  for  an  Amateur  Photographer  monthly  competition  some  yea 
ago.  It  was  placed  in  the  second  class.  You  will  notice  the  reproduction 
a  silver-medal  print  in  a  recent  competition  corresponds  very  nearly  wi 
mire  bar  the  shape.  I  therefore,  instead  of  having  discarded  my  negative  a 
one  of  the  second-class  order,  made  a  bromide  enlargement  of  it  and  trimrne 
it  to  the  shape  shown  in  the  small  print  at  the  comer  of  the  card.  Th 
enlargement  took  a  medal  last  year  as  the  best  individual  print  in  our  Exb 
bition,  and  was  also  sold  and  greatly  appreciated.  In  conclusion,  I  trust  th 
you,  like  myself,  may  have  some  negatives  lying  by  you  at  the  present  tin 
only  latent  and  waiting  for  future  changes  to  bring  them  forth  in  all  tt 
glory  of  success,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  add  here  the  well-known  adag 
that  “you  never  know  your  luck.” 

On  Tuesday,  January  25,  Mr.  Levett  read  the  Affiliation  lecture  c 
Portraiture,  by  Mr.  Harold  Baker.  The  lecture  and  slides  were  both  ’ 
the  point,  and  highly  appreciated. 

Camera  Club. — On  Thursday  evening,  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  Sayille  Kent, 
the  Australian  Government  Fisheries  Commission,  gave  a  lecture  on 
Lizards  and  Birds  of  the  Antipodes. 

At  least,  so  said  the  programme  ;  but,  when  Mr.  Kent  came  before  his  e  | 
pectant  audience,  he  explained  that  he  had  found  the  combined  subject  rath! 
too  copious  for  one  evening,  and  that  he  must  therefore  apologise  for  confinii 
his  attention  to  the  lizards,  leaving  the  feathered  race  for  another  occasio 
The  popular  idea  of  a  lizard  is  something  that  is  slimy,  crawling,  poisonor 
and  generally  repulsive  to  mankind.  This  was  a  gross  and  wicked  libel.  T 
lecturer  had  kept  lizards  as  home  pets,  and  therefore  he  knew  something  abo 
their  little  ways.  They  were  the  most  winsome  and  playful  creatures  if 
aginable,  most  beautiful  in  form  and  in  colour,  and  were  certainly  nev 
slimy.  They  were  clothed  in  a  handsome  suit  of  scale  armour,  and,  as 
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sing  poisonous,  there  was  only  one  venomous  kind  known,  and  that  was  a 
zard  of  New  Mexico.  One  of  these  harmful  beasts  could  be  seen  at  the 
oological  Gardens.  Some  ignorant  people  were  under  the  impression  that, 
icause  a  lizard  bad  a  long  tongue,  which  it  whisked  in  and  out  of  its  jaws, 
lat  tongue  must  of  necessity  be  a  poisonous  weapon.  That  was  all  nonsense, 
any  kinds  of  lizards  depend  upon  their  tongues  for  their  livelihood,  not 
lat  they  preach  or  lecture,  but  they  pick  up  with  that  most  active  and 
ficient  organ  the  little  unconsidered  trifles  which,  in  the  form  of  minute 
isects,  form  their  food.  Kept  iu  captivity  as  pets,  lizards  want  plenty  of 
ght  and  heat,  and,  with  ordinary  care  and  kindness,  will  thrive  under  such 
mditions.  There  are  only  two  lizards  which  are  indigenous  to  Britain,  one 
f  which  produces  its  your  g  alive,  the  common  lizard,  and  the  same  lizard 
hich  wears  a  di  ll  uniform  except  at  the  pa;ring  season,  when  the  male 
ssumes  a  more  brilliant  colouring.  After  this  brief  introduction  to  the  lizard 
ibe  generally,  with  some  capital  lantern  slides  as  an  earnest  of  what  was  to 
rare,  the  lizards  of  Auetralia  were  trotted  forth,  the  first  to  be  considered 
ing  the  Iguanas,  or  Austra’ian  Monitors.  These  are  not  to  be  recommended  as 
jts,  for  they  are  rather  long,  measuring  seven  or  eight  feet  from  tip  of  tail  to 
lout.  Indeed,  they  are  not  infr  quently  mistaken,  by  those  who  know  no 
etter,  for  half-grown  alii  ators.  These  creatures  are  very  fond  of  wild  birds  and 
;gs,  and  will  resort  to  all  kinds  of  dodges  to  annex  such  dainties.  They  also 
ave  a  keen  relish  for  the  contents  of  the  domestic  poultrv  yard.  The  next 
imily  of  lizards  which  came  under  review  were  the  Agimidce,  and  the  par- 
cular  member  of  the  family  whose  portrait  was  thrown  upon  the  screen  was 
i q  Moloch  horridus,  popularly  known  as  the  Mountain  Devil.  This  compli- 
Lentary  name  was,  no  doubt,  bestowed  upon  it  simply  on  account  of  its  hide- 
us,  not  to  say  repulsive,  appearance.  It  is  in  shape  like  an  ordinary  lizard, 
ut  it  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  dipped  in  some  sticky  compound 
□d  then  rolled  in  sharp  spikes  and  spines,  which  slick  out  from  it  in  every 
irection.  Yet  it  is  a  harmless  creature,  and  so  long  as  you  do  not  prick 
ourself  with  its  armoury  of  knives  and  daggers,  it  will  do  you  no  harm, 
'efence,  not  defiance,  is  its  raison-d'ilre,  at  least  so  said  the  lecturer.  Ugly 
3  it  is,  the  Moloch  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  eating  up  the  black  evil  smelling 
ats  which  are  found  in  Australia.  It  will  lick  up  the  insects  one  by  one,  and 
ill  devour  about  1500  at  a  natal.  A  ci  rious  phctosraph  was  shown  of  the 
cturer’s  garden,  in  which  halt  a  doz- n  i  f  these  Molochs  were  feeding  on  a 
rocession  of  ants.  One  of  the  lizards,  who  had  evidently  had  enough  as  he 
ired  for,  was  walking  off  with  his  tail  cocked  up  in  the  most  dandified  air. 
straw  hat,  trimmed  with  living  Molochs,  was  another  picture  which  caused 
'eat  amusement.  The  Jew,  or  bearded  lizard,  is  a  curious  little  creature, 
hcse  manner  of  frightening  his  enemies  is  to  make  grimaces  at  him,  just  as 
nail  boys  or  monkeys  will  do.  If  you  come  upon  one  suddenly  and  startle 
im,  a  singular  transformation  occurs,  for  he  will  open  his  mouth  wide  and 
istend  his  beard,  or  perhaps  he  will  elevate  and  depress  his  beard  alternately 
ithout  opening  his  mouth.  At  night  he  will  scramble  up  a  sapling,  and, 
olding  it  tightly  with  his  ihterlocked  claws,  will  go  to  sleep  in  that  position, 
he  frilled  lizard  has  a  collar  that  the  Grand  Old  Man  might  envy,  and  he  has 
he  power  of  suddenly  erecting  it  until  it  stands  out  like  a  gigantic  Elizabethan 
uffle,  which  must  be  very  disconcerting  to  any  animal  smaller  than  itself. 
Ve  have  seen  certain  comic  pictures  in  which  a  traveller  has  been  depicted 
efending  himself  against  a  wild  beast  by  suddenly  opening  his  umbrella, 
his  is  in  reality  what  this  lizard  does  with  his  collar,  and  dogs  who  will 
ttack  and  kill  far  larger  animals  are  at  once  vanquished  by  this  strange 
erforraance.  Some  have  thought  that  the  use  of  the  collar  is  to  help  the 
uimal  in  jumping  from  high  trees,  the  extended  frill  acting  as  a  kind  of  para- 
lute  ;  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  appendage  is 
)  strike  terror  nPo  the  l’zard’s  foes.  These  creatures  can  hop,  skip,  and  jump 
long  on  their  hind  legs,  and  the  lecturer  showed  several  instantaneous  photo- 
raphs  which  he  had  taken  of  them  skipping  across  his  lawn,  some  of  the 
;titudes  shown  being  intensely  comic.  These  pictures  were  taken  with  a 
mtter  working  at  one  five-hundredth  of  a  second,  and  this  was  evidently 
one  too  quick  for  the  active  movements  of  the  lizards,  many  of  which  had  the 
ppearance  of  skaters.  There  is  a  water  lizard  in  Australia  which  grows  to  a 
mgth  of  four  feet,  and  which  is  often  mistaken  for  a  young  crocodile,  and 
jveral  of  these  can  be  seen  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where  they  seem  to  lie 
i  a  semi-dormant  condition,  but,  set  free  on  a  lawD,  they  will  run  about  erect 
ke  the  lizards  already  mentioned.  There  is  a  stump-tailed  lizard  in  Australia, 
ad  it  is  of  such  construction  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  its  head 
om  its  tail.  These  make  very  good  pets  and  Mr.  Kent  told  his  audience 
lat  three  of  them  had  the  run  of  his  library,  warmed  themselves  on  his 
earth-rug  like  cats,  and  liked  being  nursed  on  a  human  lap.  Some  of  these 
zard  pets  have  sometimes  to  be  fed  artificially,  and  a  most  amusing  photo- 
raph  was  shown  of  three  of  the  little  animals  propped  up  on  their  tails  and 
vathed  in  dinner  napkins  ready  for  their  meal.  The  Gecko  is  one  of  the  few 
zards  which  has  a  voice,  and  he  calls  out  Gek-ko,  hence  his  name.  The 
eckos  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  an!  consume  b  etles,  moths,  &c.  Their 
et  are  furnished  with  suckers,  so  that  they  can,  like  flies,  crawl  on  the  walls 
id  ceilings  in  search  of  their  prey.  Some  are  so  tame  that  they  will 
ime  regularly  at  the  right  time  to  the  dinner  table  to  be  fed.  They  readily 
led  their  tails,  almost  with  a  touch,  and  in  a  few  weeks  another  tail,  minus 
rtebral  column,  grows  in  the  place  of  the  lost  member.  All  these  different 
nds  of  lizards  were  illustrated  by  remarkably  good  photographs,  the  work  of 
ie  lecturer.  In  conclusion  were  shown  some  pictures  of  the  chameleon,  a 
eature  which  had  many  remarkable  attributes.  With  a  tongue  as  long  as 
self,  it  can  shoot  it  out  like  the  cork  from  a  popgun  with  an  elastic  cord 
tached,  and  the  sticky  end  of  the  extended  member  will  infallibly  secure 
ly  unfortunate  insect  at  which  aim  is  taken.  Each  of  the  creature’s  eyes 
oves  independently  of  its  fellow,  so  that,  while  a  fly  is  being  appropriated 
l  one  side,  the  opposite  eye  is  engaged  in  looking  for  a  subject  for  the  next 
ot.  Thus  was  brought  to  a  close  a  lecture  which  was  exceedingly  well 
ustrated,  and  one  which  covered  comparatively  new  ground. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — What  is  a  platinotype  ?  The  non-photographic 
rson  will  probably  think  it  is  a  silver  print  (bromide)  which,  indeed,  is 
jquently  palmed  off  as  a  platinotype.  The  latter  is,  however,  not  only  more 


elegant  in  its  tonal  rendering,  but  possesses  that  attribute,  which  silver  prints 
lack,  of  being  everlasting.  Idle  ordinary  uninformed  amateur  photographer, 
who  dotes  on  his  P.O.P.,  regards  pLtinolype  as  one  of  those  difficult  and 
occult  processes  which  “no  fellow  can  understand.”  As  a  fact,  it  is  easier 
to  woik  than  gelatino  -  chloride  printing -out  paper.  To  prove  the  fore¬ 
going,  and  to  illustrate  other  interesting  points,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  gave  a 
lecture  and  demonstration  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  ult.,  which  drew  an 
attendance  of  thirty-eight  members,  who  were  well  rewarded  by  listening  to 
and  watching  Mr.  Smith.  To  begin  with,  he  told  of  what  the  coatiog  on  the 
paper  was  made,  and  how  light  affected  it,  and  of  the  peculiar  substitution  of 
platinum  for  iron  which  takes  place  when  the  developer  is  applied.  Many,  ro 
doubt,  for  the  first  time  heard  that  platinotype  paper  improves  by  keeping,  ie., 
black  paper  is  better  when  three  months  old  than  when  new.  The  sepia  paper, 
although  usable  when  sent  out,  is  at  its  be-<t  when  no  less  than  nine  months 
old.  The  effect  upon  the  scale  of  tones  by  altering  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  was  strikingly  shown  by  means  of  prints  cut  in  half,  developed  in 
different  baths,  and  subsequently  mounted  uprejoined..  It  was,  however,  when 
Mr.  Smith  got  to  work  at  the  developing  that  most  of  the  interest  was  aroused. 
Prints  were  developed  face  up  or  down,  singly  and  in  battalions.  Some  were 
just  dipped  into  the  developer,  then  laid  on  sheets  of  opal,  and  thus  handed 
round,  development  proceeding  the  while.  Next,  huge  prints,  measuring 
36x20,  were  developed  by  pinning  to  boards  and  brushing  them  over  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  normal  developer  and  glycerine.  Yignettirg 
effects  obtained  by  development  were  also  shown,  and  a  remarkable  device, 
whereby  a  canvas-l'ke  effect  resulted,  was  demonstrated  by  j  lacing  a  sheet  o; 
coarse  muslin  or  buttercloth,  which  was  slightly  moistened  with  developer, 
on  the  face  of  a  print,  and  then  passing  a  roller  squeegee  over  the  fabric; 
finally,  both  before  and  after  removing  the  fabric,  parts  of  the  prints  were 
strengthened  by  touching  up  with  a  brush  charged  with  glycerine,  and  de¬ 
veloper.  A  number  of  prints  on  linen  were  next  handled,  being  tossed  into  a 
beaker  of  devel  >per,  stirred  up,  wrung  out,  and  thrown  into  the  acid  clearing 
bath,  the  image  being  apparently  incapable  of  injury  by  rough  handling. 
Finally  several  sepia  prints  were  developed  in  the  hot  bath  (140°  Fahr.). 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — January  24,  Mr.  Ardaseer  in  the  chair. — Mr.  B. 
Edwards,  of  Messrs.  R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  read  a  paper  entitled 
The  Capabilities  of  Pyro-soda  Development, 
which  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  slides.  He  began  by  demonstrating 
the  superiority  of  pyro  over  quinol  as  a  develop  r  by  throwing  on  the  screen 
nega'ives,  exposed  under  identical  conditions,  developed  with  each  agent,  and 
transparencies  made  there'rom  ;  the  pyro-developed  negative,  though  not  very 
different  in  appearance  from  that  developed  with  quinol,  yielded  an  incom¬ 
parably  superior  transparency.  Soda  carbonate,  the  lecturer  contended,  is 
preferable  to  ammonia  for  use  with  pyro,  as  beirg  less  liable  to  cause  fcg  and 
having  better  keeping  qualities,  and  he  deprecated  the  use  of  soda  sulphite  as 
a  preservative,  as  retarding  development,  and  so  tending  to  cause  frilling.  The 
formula  recommended  was  : — No.  1  :  Pyro,  1  ounce  ;  soda-metabisulphite. 
1  ounce  ;  water,  80  ounces.  No.  2  :  Soda  carbonate  (washing  soda),  6  ounces  ; 
water,  80  ounces.  For  use,  equal  parts  of  each,  adding  bromide  if  requisite.  The 
lecturer  claimed  great  latitude  for  pyro  soda,  and  showed  examples  where 
exposures  of  one,  thirty,  and  sixty  seconds  seemed  to  give  equal  results.  With 
instantaneous  exposures  the  developer  gives  detail  first  and  then  density,  this 
control  of  density  in  subjects  having  great  contrasts  being  very  important. 
A  series  of  eight  negatives  with  identical  exposures,  but  varying  times  of 
development,  was  shown,  and  the  one  developed  for  the  shortest  time, 
though  much  too  thin  for  printing  purposes,  showed  just  as  much  detail  as 
the  most  fully  developed.  Mr.  Edwards  also  advocated  pyro  soda  a9  a 
developer  for  lantern  slides,  and  showed  by  examples  the  different  tones 
obtainable. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society.— January  13.— A  paper,  entitled 
Pictorial  Composition  and  its  Relation  to  Photography, 
was  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Spencer  (a  member).  The  lecture  was  very  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  by  lantern  slides.  The  paper  was  read  under  great  physical  disability, 
but  it  was  voted  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  read  before  the  Society,  and  ought, 
we  think,  to  be  repeated  elsewhere.  Notice  is  called  to  our  Fourth  Annual 
Exhibition,  to  take  place  on  February  24,  25,  and  26  next. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— January  18,  Annual  General  Meet¬ 
ing,  Sir  J.  B.  Stone,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.— There  was  a  numerous  attendance  of 
members.  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Sir  Benjamin  said  that  the 
Society  still  held  its  high  position  among  the  Societies  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  the  useful  work  which  was  done.  “I  have  an  idea,”  he  said,  ** that 
photography  should  be  used  to  impart  knowledge  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
at  present.  I  should  like  to  see  an  optical  lantern  in  every  Board  school,  by 
the  aid  of  which  instruction  mJght  be  imparted  to  the  rising  generation  in  a 
far  more  int- resting  and  thorough  manner  than  the  method  in  use  at  the 
present  day.”  He  suggested  that  more  systematic  instructions  in  the  various 
branches  of  photography  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Society.  Mr.  PHlurPS 
seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Benjamin  for  his  sendees  in  the  past  as  President,  and  pro¬ 
posed  his  re-election  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Hall-Edwards 
seconded  this  motion.  The  followirg  gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers,  A. 
for  1898  -.—President :  Sir  J.  B.  Stone.  M.P.—  Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs.  £.  C. 
Middleton,  G.  H.  Lyndon,  J.P.,  Dr.  Hall-Edwards,  and  Mr.  T.  W  .  Robinson, 
— Council:  Messrs. 'Harold  Baker,  C.  S.  Baynton,  W.  Bateman.  T.  Taylor, 
W.  T.  Greatbatch,  E.  Underwood,  and  F.  J.  Penn. — Hon  Librarian:  Mr. 
P.  T.  Deakin. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  A.  C.  Gilbert. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  C. 
J.  Fowler  .—Assistant  Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  Frederic  Lewis. 

Newcastle  on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic  Association. 

_ January  11,  Mr.  J.  Hedley  Robinson  in  the  chair. — Captain  Satirs  (one  of 

the  members)  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on 

Bcrmah  and  the  Burmese. 

The  lecturer  was  well  qualified,  by  the  time  he  had  sp>ent  in  the  country,  to 
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■describe  the  people  and  their  customs.  Numerous  lantern  slides  also  added 
to  the  interest  of  what  the  lecturer  termed  a  “sailor's  yarn.”  In  proposing 
the  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  Captain  Sayers,  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Gibson  drew  attention  to  the  striking  similarity,  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  which  existed  between  some  of  the  pagodas,  &c.,  and  shown  in  Captain 
^Sayers’  slides  and  Norwegian  church  buildings. 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society. — January  11,  Mr.  J.  Leadbeater  (Vice¬ 
-President)  occupied  the  c'lair, — Mr.  W.  Ethelbert  Henry’s  paper  on 
Developers  and  Development 

^was  read  and  discussed.  Dr.  F.  B.  Judge  Baldwin  (President)  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
TIemmingway  (Hon.  Seer  tary)  were  re  elected  delegates  to  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  (( Affiliation  Committee).  The  Annual  Exhibition  was  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Council  having  fixed  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  March  24, 
:25,  and  26,  for  the  event.  A  number  of  photo-survey  prints,  chiefly  of  details 
of  interesting  local  churches,  were  handed  in. 

- + - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

JFebiuaiy . .  Photographic  Society  of  India.  Exhibition  Secretary, 

57,  Park-street,  Calcutta. 

,,  4-26 . .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Secretary,  J.  S. 

McCulloch,  W.S.,  2  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

,,  7-12 .  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.  V.  E.  Smyth, 

35,  Dawson- street,  Dublin. 

,,  24-26.........  Woolwich. 

'March  1-5  . .  Birmingham.  C.  J.  Fowler,  Court  Mount,  Erdington, 

near  Birmingham. 

,,  5-12 . .  South  London  Photographic  Society.  A.  E.  Allen,  Hon. 

Secretary,  27,  Princts-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

.April  22-30 .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C. 

,,  27-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bay  ley,  12,  Hanover  square,  W. 

There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 


patent  iictoss 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  January  17  and 
■  January  22,  1898  : — 

Stereoscope. — No.  1305.  “A  Viewing  Appliance  for  Producing  a  Stereo¬ 
scopic  or  Relief  Effect.  ”  Sir  D.  L.  Salomons,  Bart, 
i  Films. — No.  1436.  “Improvements  in  Manufacturing  Films  for  Animated 
Photography.”  H.  Rheinlander, 

Mounting. — No.  1469.  “An  Apparatus  relating  to  the  Mounting  and 
Squeegeeing  of  Photographic  Prints  aud  similar  articles.”  F.  T. 
Parsons. 

Shutters.— No.  1514.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters.”  A.  B. 
Mees. 

Frame  Struts. — No.  1593.  “  Improvements  in  Struts  or  Supports  for  the 

Backs  of  Frames  applicable  to  Photographs  and  the  like.”  W.  Blake. 
Lanterns. — No.  1674.  “  Improvements  in  Enlarging  Lanterns  (Photographic).” 
Levi,  Jones,  &  Co.,  Limited. 

Film-carrier. — No.  1689.  “  Detachable  Film-carrier  for  use  with  Cinemato¬ 

graphic  and  the  like  Apparatus.”  G.  Haydon  and  Haydon  &  Urry, 
Limited. 

Cinematographic  Apparatus. — No.  1690.  “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 

Taking  and  Projecting  Zoetropic  or  Cinematographic  Pictures.”  G. 
Haydon  and  Haydon  &  Urry,  Limited. 


©omgpontmtce. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  a,nd  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

***  We  dm  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents . 


CHEAP  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MINIATURES  WANTED. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  is  evidently  a  growing  demand  by  the  public  for 
miniatures,  something  pretty  and  yet  absolutely  permanent  that  can  be 
done  for  a  guinea  in  a  silver-gilt  rim.  A  ceramic  enamel  is  really 
what  is  wanted,  but  the  price  charged  by  the  trade  firms  for  this  kind 
of  thing  kills  the  sale  at  once.  They  must  be  produced  at  first  cost 
by  the  photographer  himself.  To  photograph  a  sitter,  submit  proof  and 
probably  give  a  resitting,  pack  the  negative  and  dispatch  it  to  a  trade 
firm,  wait  their  time  (perhaps  weeks),  and  then  pay  half  a  guinea  for  an 


enamel  one  inch  by  three-quarters,  the  phot  grapher  finds  then  he  mast 
charge  at  least  25*.  for  it,  considering  how  long  he  has  sometinis* tel 
wait  for  his  money  and  the  amount  of  money  he  has  already  expended 
on  specimens.  And  when  the  sitters  begin  to  consider  the  cost  of  a  rin 
or  brooch  to  hold  it,  then  they  decide  to  have  something  else  in  place  o 
the  miniature.  These  things  are  generally  wanted  for  birthday  c, 
Christmas  presents,  and  are  usually  left  over  until  a  week  or  a  fortnigb 
before  they  are  wanted.  If  the  photographers  who  sit  down  and  grnmWi 
at  the  state  of  trade  were  to  put  their  energies  in  this  direction,  it  migh 
help  to  mend  matters.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  favour  m  witht 
practical  article  on  the  subject. — I  am,  yours,  <fco.,  J.  W.  Beacehut. 

25,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham,  January  25,  1898. 


THE  LAST  WORD  UPON  THE  GUM -BICHROMATE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  my  time  of  life,  looking  back  into  the  vnta  of  tb  I 
darkest  days  of  darkest  photography,  this  revival  of  an  old  rusty  prooesi  I 
seems  like  the  story  of  the  old  chap  with  a  lantern  exploring  the  gra*  I 
stones  in  quest  of  an  honest  man.  The  name  of  Mr.  Pouncy  sounds  ii 
my  ear  something  like  that  modest  aspirant  who  says  “  he  possesses  1 1 
jewel,”  Mr.  Bennetto,  of  New  Quay  notoriety.  I  well  remember  tha 
much  nonsense  was  boomed  in  printing  ink  over  Mr.  Pouncy’s  claims  a 
the  discoverer  of  a  permanent  photographic  process,  but  he  would  no 
part  with  his  secret  unless  he  got  a  very  large  sum,  which  he  never  got 
the  natural  result  was  shown  by  the  sequel ;  if  he  had  a  secret,  it  wa 
worthless  both  to  himself  and  the  world,  as  he  died,  and  it  has  come  l 
nothing ! 

I  remember  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  sent  me  a  few  pieces  of  tracioi 
paper,  which  Mr.  Pouncy  had  sent  him,  that  had  been  smudged  on  th 
back  with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and  bichromate  of  potash.  These 
exposed,  the  uncoated  side  towards  the  negative,  and  developed  b 
immersing  in  turpentine.  Of  course,  there  was  a  graduated  positive,  bu 
it  was  messy  and  utterly  uncommercial,  and  as  such  it  died.  Can  am 
thing  be  more  insultingly  ridiculous  than  to  introduce  this  bichromat 
and  gum  process  to  workers  of  the  present  day  ?  I  saw  in  a  window  c 
an  auction  room  last  week  an  old  umbrella  that  belonged  to  Da 
O’Connell,  of  repeal  notoriety  ;  it  was  valued  at  a  big  sum,  what  on 
might  buy  a  dozen  brand  new  ones  for.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  thi 
unearthing  of  a  fossil  process  of  the  past  has  its  origin  in  such  a  piece  c 
nonsensical  foolery. 

Granted  that,  by  deft  of  hand  and  aided  by  modern  discoveries,  on 
out  of  a  hundred  can  now  and  again  make  a  presentable  picture.  Wher 
on  earth  is  the  advantage  beyond  what  is  attainable  by  a  common-sent 
every-day  process,  as  that  of  the  Swan  carbon  tissue  ? 

I  say,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  of  progress,  let  us  not  loseoi 
heads  altogether.  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  mental  ratch< 
wheel  and  pawl  in  our  heads  to  prevent  us  going  back ;  we  lose  time  an 
money  by  so  doing.  Let  it  be  known  to  all  men  that  it  is  only  fc 
successful  processes  we  are  to  be  thankful,  and  not  to  those  who,  like  tl 
would-be  inventors  of  perpetual  motion  and  philosopher’s  stones,  wL 
have  had  their  nostrums  hid  away  in  their  shrouds  in  their  coffins, 
is  admitted  that  none  but  an  expert  can  successfully  work  the  process- 
surely  that  fully  accounts  for  its  previous  death,  that  is,  supposing  it  ev* 
lived,  which  I  doubt  very  much. 

In  the  year  1842  or  1843,  at  Liverpool,  I  spread  a  film  of  gc 
bichromate  upon  glass,  dried  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  camera,  glass  si  I 
next  the  view ;  this  I  placed  in  position  in  a  top-room  window,  Son  I 
John- street,  focussing  the  spire  of  St.  George’s  Church  on  a  sumc  j 
Saturday  evening.  On  the  following  Monday  morning  I  plunged  t  I 
glass  into  cold  water,  and,  on  removing  it,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
seeing  a  picture  of  the  spire  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  relief. 

Negatives  m  these  days  only  existed  on  waxed  paper,  or  else  I  shou 
have  followed  up  the  experiment ;  as  it  was,  I  amused  myself  placing  tl 
glass  in  the  sunshine,  when  I  got  a  fair  positive  picture  by  lookii 
under  on  white  paper.  I  merely  mention  this  to  show  that  gum  ar 
bichromate  of  potash  never  belonged  to  anybody  but  Mongo  Ponton,  i 
that  time  I  carried  a  bottle  of  bichromate  of  gum  in  my  pocket  to  she 
lithographers  how  they  could  photograph  on  stone.  I  made  no  fuss 
secret  about  it,  as  I  considered  that  to  Ponton  all  the  honour  belonged. 

When  Talbot’s  discovery  became  known,  we  ransacked  every  chemic 
within  reach,  thinking  we  could  make  sun  pictures  upon,  and  wit 
everything.  My  most  successful  experiments  were  made  upon  smooth 
finished  surfaces  of  yellow  pine  boards.  I  got  excellent  representatio 
of  leaves,  ferns,  and  black  lace,  but  the  fixing  process  marred  th* 
brilliancy;  except  as  outlines  for  carving  purposes,  they  were  of  lit! 
value. 

Long  before  Mr.  Pouncy’s  appearance  I  made  very  presentable  lam 
black  positives  by  the  following  plan:  I  coated  a  smooth  hardsiz 
paper  with  bichromate  and  gum,  exposed  under  a  negative,  then  cover 
the  exposed  surface  with  a  mixture  of  fine  lamp-black  in  alcohol,  whi 
soon  evaporated.  I  had  prepared  another  sheet  of  white  paper  with 
thin  coating  of  gelatine,  both  sheets  were  slightly  damped  and  plac 
face  to  face,  passed  through  press,  then  plunged  into  cold  water  for  h 
an  hour.  Upon  withdrawing,  two  changes  were  observed;  a  negati 
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n  the  one  sheet  and  a  positive  on  the  other  at  one  operation.  The  gum 
ichromate,  unaltered  by  light,  had  parted  with  its  colour  to  the  gelatine, 
?hile  the  insoluble  gum  retained  the  lamp-black  ;  these  proofs  were 
hown  to  Mr.  Simpson  and  to  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  who  expressed 
dmiration,  urging  me  to  proceed  further;  but  other  matters  occupied 
ay  time,  and  I  did  not  follow  it  up. 

I  consider  it  a  universal  duty  imposed  upon  every  intelligent  citizen 
f  the  world  to  help  freely  to  advance  progress  without  grasping  and 
cheming  for  profits  and  honours,  which  he  knows  right  well  he  has  only 
ppropriated,  but  did  not  create. 

The  atmosphere  is  so  highly  charged  with  knowledge  at  the  present 
ay,  and  one  idea  or  invention  is  so  much  dovetailed  into  another,  it  is 
tterly  impossible  to  discriminate  or  define  the  honours  as  regards  any 
avention  whatever. 

The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  anent  these  so-called  discoveries  and 
be  rapid  strides  now  beiDg  accomplished  in  every  work  and  corner  of 
hotography  is,  it  is  full  time  to  blend  all  the  discoveries  into  one,  and 
aeir  individual  authors  also  ;  it  is  both  invidious  and  ungrateful  to 
xtol  one  and  neglect  the  other.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  A  B  C  to  enable 
8  to  perpetuate  the  illustrious  names  of  Talbot,  Swan,  Archer,  Herschels, 
nd  Robert  Hunt,  the  real  pioneers  of  our  art,  to  whom  we  stand 
idebted  for  all  time.  —  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Joseph  Lewis. 

Dublin,  January  18,  1898. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent  “Dogberry”  makes  a  serious 
lunder,  referring  to  the  sensitising  of  carbon  tissue  from  the  back  as  a 
lilure,  and  as  proving  thereby  the  worthlessness  of  applying  the 
ichromate  to  the  paper  before  the  pigmented  gum ;  he  evidently  loses  his 
ead  in  the  labyrinth  of  operations,  to  which  critics  by  profession  are  so 
ften  liable. 

The  carbon  tissue  consists  of  an  extra,  and  perhaps  an  unnecessary, 
>ad  of  pigmented  gelatine,  it  is  appied  to  the  paper  in  a  liquid  state  and 
d  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  paper  and  dries  there.  Of  course,  if  you 
pply  the  bichromate  in  solution  on  the  back  only  of  the  dried  film,  the 
ensitive  salt  is  unable  to  percolate  through  the  film  to  the  top  surface 
here  the  picture  is  formed  ;  but,  if  the  pigmented  gelatine  were  applied  in 
liquid  state  upon  a  paper  already  saturated  by  the  sensitive  salt,  the 
'hole  state  of  affairs  would  be  completely  changed.  The  bichromate 
rould  combine  with  every  atom  of  the  gelatine,  and,  wherever  the  light 
cted,  the  colour  would  be  secured  in  an  insoluble  film. 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  very  little  importance  indeed,  as  the  gum 
recess  must  go  back  to  the  oblivion  from  whence  it  came. — I  am,  yours, 
c.,  Joseph  Lewis. 

Dublin,  January  26,  1898. 


red-sensitive  plite which  Mr.  Pretzl  must  know  is  a  very  different 
thing,  and  which  is,  after  all,  entirely  in  accordance  with  Hubl. 

It  now  appears  that  the  green  screen  that  Mr.  Pretzl  recommended 
gives  “less  correct  reeults,”  not  because  it  is  in  any  way  inaccurate,  but" 
because  the  colour  sensitiveness  of  the  commercial  plates  is  at  fault. 
Why,  then,  did  Mr.  Pretzl  advise  me  to  use  these  same  commercial 
plates  with  this  screen  ?  Mr.  Pretzl  designates  his  own  attempted  ex¬ 
planation  “a  wriggle.”  Comment  is  needless. 

In  the  case  of  the  yellow  ink,  Mr.  Pretzl’s  unfortunate  example :  “  I 
could  experimentally  prove,”  says  Mr.  Pretzl,  “  that  the  admixture  of 
green,  and  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  to  that  yellow  would  cause  it 
to  darken  or  become  saddened.”  He  adds  ;  “  The  addition  of  green 
cannot  neutralise  orange  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  White  would  have  your 
readers  believe  if  he  is  using  pigments,  and  I  presume  yellow  ink  is  a 
pigment.” 

If  Mr.  Pretzl  will  refer  to  his  own  remarks  on  this  ink  he  will  find  that 
he  described  its  spectroscopic  examination — the  overlapping  of  the  yellow 
into  the  red,  referring  to  the  red  light  reflected  by  the  jellow  pigment. 
Similarly,  I  speak  of  the  lack  of  green  light  reflected.  Mr.  Pretzl 
tortures  this  very  evident  meaning  into  an  accusation  that  i  recommend 
the  addition  of  a  green  pigment  to  an  orange  pigment  to  produce  a  better 
yellow.  It  is  mere  folly  to  imply  that  I  suggested  such  an  absurdity. 

This  is  not  the  only  case,  however,  in  which  the  ideas  that  Mr.  Pretzl 
attributes  to  me  are  purely  his  own  inventions.  If  he  is  not  able  to 
understand  my  contentions,  he  might  at  least  hesitate  before  attempting 
to  disprove  them. 

“  I  claim  the  right  to  think  for  myself,”  exclaims  Mr.  Pretzl.  No  one 
has  denied  his  right  to  do  so ;  but  even  “  six  years’  experience  in  the 
measurement  and  mixing  of  colours”  does  not  ensure  him  against  the 
possibility  of  error ;  indeed,  when  he  is  palpably  wrong,  it  rather 
aggravates  the  offence. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Walter  White. 

London ,  January  31,  1898. 
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%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  •■xludie y 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  ok 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington- street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

*#*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertab ■  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given.. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  g-n  r<d  /.</.•</</.-  a  fa,  a 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  a:  Co.,  24,  WiiAny(>  .- 
street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 


PLAIN  LANGUAGE  ABOUT  THE  SPECTRUM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Surely  Mr.  Pretzl  cannot  have  forgotten  that  it  was  he 
ho  commenced  this  discussion,  that  it  was  be  who  introduced  per- 
analities  into  it.  My  “  ignorance”  having  been  again  referred  to,  my 
impertinence  in  writing  such  nonsense  ”  having  been  duly  set  forth,  it 
i  but  a  misuse  of  words  for  Mr.  Pretzl  to  accuse  me  of  abusing  him. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Almanac  I  said  nothing  about  commercial  plates, 
list  of  the  things  I  did  not  mention  would  be  a  very  long  one. 
i  Mr.  Pretzl  emphatically  contradicts  my  statement  that  “  a  natural 
ellow  will  act  upon  a  red-sensitive  plate,  when  a  violet  screen  is  used 
lat  transmits  red  and  absolutely  absorbs  spectral  yellow.”  What  does 
natural  yellow  consist  of?  Let  me  quote  from  Ives:  “  Yellow  is  also 
sually  a  very  impure  colour,  the  most  brilliant  hues  consisting  of  a 
fixture  of  all  the  spectrum  colours  except  blue  and  violet.  It  is  really 
uprising  that  so  many  people  should  continue  to  regard  yellow  as  a 
rimary  colour  ....  the  most  brilliant  yellows  may  be  made  up  of  all 
le  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  not  even 
ecessary  to  have  any  of  the  spectrum  yellow  present.”  Will  Mr. 
retzl  admit,  I  wonder,  that  chrome  yellow,  for  example,  reflects  a  large 
mount  of  spectrum  red?  This  is  a  fact ;  and  it  follows  that,  when  a 
are  red  acts  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  so  also  do  the  red  rays  reflected  by 
le  yellow  pigment.  A  filter  that  will  transmit  the  red,  reflected  by  a 
id  pigment,  and  absorb  the  red  reflected  by  a  yellow  pigment,  is  a 
aysical  impossibility. 

The  quotations  from  Hiibl  help  to  prove  my  contention.  The  red 
igment  to  which  Hiibl  refers  is  a  violet-red,  the  violet  of  which  acts 
pon  the  ordinary  plate.  The  red  does  not  act  at  all.  Hiibl  says  that 
q  ordinary  plate  may  be  used  because  “  its  want  of  red  sensitiveness  is 
lade  up  for  (by  ?)  its  violet  sensitiveness.”  Exactly,  if  we  are  photo- 
raphing  a  red  pigment  of  the  purplish  or  carmine  tint  of  the  “  minus 
•een'}  character  required  for  three-colour  printing  purposes.  There- 
►re,  although  we  are  photographing  a  more  or  less  “  red  ”  pigment,  we 
•e  not  really  photographing  a  pure  red  at  all. 

I  Mr.  Pretzl  adds  that  “  Mr.  White’s  objection  to  the  use  of  the  violet 
ireen  is  not  in  accordance  with  Hubl.”  This  altogether  misstates  my 
intention.  My  objection  was  “  to  the  use  of  a  violet  screen  with  a 


Photographs  Registered  :— 

Percy  Guttenberg,  42,  Deansgate,  Manchester. — 2?i ree  photo-:  rn  jl.  -  -V  ••  L 
Hanbury. 

Fred  Parsons,  Grosvenor  Studio,  Southend. — Photograph  of  the  Mu  -jor  ■;  >  < 

on-Sea,  John  Henry  Burrows,  Esq. 

Charles  Ward,  Canal  House,  Bathampton,  Bath. — Photograph  •  t< 

Admiral  Phillip  in  Bathampton  Church,  Bath. 

F.  C.  Hawke,  The  Studio,  Hallaton,  near  Uppingham.— T-o  pi  ■  •  -  /  Vr.. 

Thomas  Isaacs,  huntsman,  and  the  pack  of  Mr.  Fern  c’s  houwls. 

F.  H.  Ag new,  45,  Bridge-stre et,  Glassrow. — Photograph  ot  R.  C.  Ha  r,  •  -i,  :i« 
Rangers  football  player.  Photograph  of  the  Third  Lanark  R  1 


G.  N.  Futcher. — Thanks  for  your  interesting  letter. 

W.  Fussey. — We  shall  be  pleased,  to  examine  the  leDs. 

R.  W.  Barnes. — Inquire  of  Fallowfield,  Charing  Cross-road.  London,  W.C. 

L.  M. — The  query  was  duly  inseited.  We  have  forwarded  your  card  '.o  thft 
gentleman  named. 

C.  Klary. — The  patent  specification  will  not  be  published  for  several  months 
yet.  We  will  then  procure  it  for  you. 

A.  Malone.— A  mathematical-instrument  maker  would  procure  such  as 
for  you,  we  believe.  Ours  was  specia’ly  prepared. 

Puzzled. — You  must  use  a  negative  as  directed  in  the  instructions  is>  :ed 
with  the  camera.  Procure  and  study  a  book  on  elementary  photography. 


H,  W.  Busbridge,— It  is  against  our  rules  to  give  the  addresses  of  our  con¬ 
tributors.  We  will,  however,  forward  a  letter  if  you  will  send  it  on 
to  us. 


ilver  Image  on  Copper. — Captain.  The  only  process  we  know  that 
your  requirements  is  the  Daguerreotype..  That,  it  seems  to  us,  m 
process  that  will  suit  you  exactly. 

opyright.— Doubtful.  Although  the  photograph  was  taken  and  register-  1 : 
ten  years  ago,  it  is  still  copyright.  The  copyright  exists  during  yc  .r 
life,  and  for  seven  years  after  your  death. 
iry  Plates.— Tom  Tit.  Try  the  formulae  given  on  pp.  1037  and  1038  of 
the  Almanac  iu  place  of  that  yon  have  been  using.  They  are  s.I  g 
You  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  much  more  difficult,  and  requires  ,ai 
more  experience,  which  i9  only  gained  by  practice,  to  make  a  '  y 
rapid  plate  than  a  slow  one.  You  must  not  expect  to  be  %er\  suc¬ 
cessful  at  first  in  making  plates  of  extreme  rapidity. 
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W,  M.  Crouch. — Afraid  we  cannot  offer  any  explanation.  It  appears 
curiously  unbusinesslike  conduct.  Why  not  ask  the  lady’s  reference  to 
write  him  ?  Against  our  rules  to  answer  through  the  post. 

Address  Wanted.— G.  G.  says:  “Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me 
through  your  paper  the  address  of  Messrs.  Shew,  the  makers  of  the 
Eclipse  camera?”— In  reply:  Messrs.  Shew’s  address  is  89,  Newman- 
street,  W. 

J.  N.  D. — This  marten  does  not,  we  believe,  come  within  the  scope  of 
copyright  rules ;  you  would  require  to  register  the  design  at  the 
Patent  Office,  Better  address  the  Comptroller-General,  the  Patent 
Office,  25,  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,— A.  Lundstrom  says  :  “  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  to  whom  communications  about  the  Photographic  Exhibition 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  are  to  be  directed.”— In  reply:  The  Secretary, 
Boyal  Photographic  Society,  12,  Hanover  square,  W. 

-  Bichromated  Solution. — Percy  B.  asks  :  “  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether 
a  bichromate  solution  has  any  injurious  action  on  a  silver  bromide 
image,  of  course  after  negative  has  been  fixed  and  dried  ?”— It  will  give 
a  yellow  tint  to  the  film,  which  will  darken  with  exposure  to  light. 

'Address  Wanted. — W.  D.  says:  “In  an  article  on  Micro-photograjphs , 
January  7,  you  mention  M.  Dagron,  of  Paris,  as  a  specialist  m  this 
line.  Would  you  kindly  give  me  his  address?” — In  reply:  Will  one 
of  our  Paris  readers  supply  our  correspondent  with  the  desired 
information  ? 

''Wastes.— R.  S.  R.  Working  on  so  small  as  you  do,  as  an  amateur,  and 
using  P.  0.  P,,  we  should  say  that  it  would  not  be  worth  whi'e  to  take 
any  heed  of  residues,  particularly  considering  the  small  price  the  silver 
realises  when  it  is  recovered.  Any  how,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  save 
the  old  developing  solution  ;  then  is  no  silver  in  that  to  recover. 

:  Shutter. — -J,  S.  A.  We  have  received  the  sketch,  but  can  give  no  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  infringes  the  patents  of  any  other  shutters.  The  only 
way  for  you  to  ascertain  that  will  be  by  searching  the  patents  at  the 
Patent  Office,  or  getting  an  agent  to  do  it  for  you.  We  may’  say  that 
on  some  points  it  seems  to  be  very  like  some  others,  if  not  identical. 

.Mountant. — P.  R.  O.  F.  Starch  is  the  most  generally  used  mountant ;  but 
good  flour  paste,  if  used  as  soon  as  made,  is  little,  if  any,  inferior,  so 
far  as  it  is  likely  to  influence  the  stability  of  the  photographs.  We 
have  some  photographs  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old  that  as  yet 
show  no  signs  of  deterioration.  Personally  we  prefer  a  neutral  gelatine 
as  a  mountant. 

^Offensive  Albumen  Paper. — R.  J,  says:  “I  have  recently  been  sensitising 
my  own  paper,  albumen,  but  I  find  the  smell,  nay,  stench,  from  it 
most  _  abominable.  It  stinks  the  house  out.  Is  there  any  way  of 
avoiding  this  abomination,  as  I  find  I  get  much  better  tones  on  this 
ipaper  than  on  any  I  can  by  ready-sensitised?” — Only  by  getting 
another  brand  of  paper.  All  albumen  papers  do  not  possess  this 
offensive  smell. 

'Carbon  Printing. — W.  B.  Henderson  asks:  “Could  you  favour  me  with 
the  formula  for  a  reliable  waxing  solution  to  be  applied  to  the  opal 
developing  suport  in  the  double  transfer  carbon  printing  process  ?  ” — It 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  you  wish  to  transfer  the  print  from  opal 
glass,  or  whether  from  a  flexible  support  on  to  opal  glass.  However, 
formulae  for  waxing  solutions  for  either  purpose  are  given  on  p.  1041  of 
the  Almanac,  and  they  are  reliable. 

^Reproduction  of  Paintings.— Art.  The  copies  of  paintings  issued  by  the 
Continental  houses  named  are  made  on  collolion  plates.  They  aver, 
we  believe,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  such  fine  result  on  gelatine 
plates,  and,. judging  from  the  results,  there  seems  to  be  some  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  assertion.  The  details  of  the  actual  process  used  are,  we 
are  told,  kept  as  a  trade  secret,  and  are  only  known  to  a  limited  few. 
Still,  good  results  are  obtainable  on  gelatine  plates. 

'Carbon  Printing.— C.  J.  Emery  asks:  “Is  there  any  special  treatment  to 
which  carbon  vignettes  have  to  be  subjected  ?  My  trouble  is  that 
the  whites  are  not  pure,  as  though  all  the  pigment  is  not  out. 
I  tried  to  clean  them  with  cotton  -  wool  before  putting  them  in  the 
alum,  but  I  could  not  do  that  without  spoiling  the  film.”  —  No. 
Probably  the  difficulty  has  been  due  to  the  tissue  being  “tinted,”  or 
fogged  before  it  was  printed  ;  or,  maybe,  it  had  been  slightly  exposed 
to  light  after,  or  while  printing,  and  thus  became  fogged. 

'"Disputed  Account. — Legal  says:  “Recently  I  photographed  a  group,  and, 
before  finishing  the  order,  sent  one  copy  to  see  if  approved  of.  Seven¬ 
teen  were  ordered,  and  I  therefore  supplied  sixteen  additional  copies, 
and  charged  for  seventeen,  the  total  number  supplied.  The  individuals 
now  decline  to  pay  for  the  first  one  sent,  on  the  ground  that  ‘  a  proof 
is  not  a  proper  photograph,’  Can  I  compel  them  to  pay  ?  A  reply 
will  oblige.” — It  the  proof  submitted  was  a  finished  and  mounted 
picture,  it  should  be  paid  for.  If  it  was  only  a  rough  proof,  it  should 
not  he  charged. 

‘Crystoleums. — X.  Y.  Z.  writes  :  “Will  you  kindly  give  me  an  outline  of  the 
manner  of  procedure  in  the  production  of  crystoleum  photographs? 
When  a  print  is  upon  glass,  in  what  way  can  the  paper  be  removed  so 
as  to  leave  the  film  on  the  glass  ?  At  the  same. time  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  have  the  name  of  any  wholesale  house  that  could  do  the  work.” — - 
After  the  print  is  mounted  in  optical  contact  with  the  glass,  the  paper 
is  rubbed  off  with  fine  glass  paper,  or  a  better  way  is  to  use  the 
Novitas  stripping  paper.  The  print  is  then  coloured  on  the  back. 
We  know  of  no  wholesale  house  that  does  crystoleum  work,  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  there  is  one.  Crystoleum  is  more  an  amusement 
.for  amateur  painters  than  anything  else. 
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Retouching. — W.  Watson  sajs:  “I  am  engaged  as  retoucher  at  8P*.  V* 
week,  and  am  expected  to  retouch  on  an  average  from  eight  to  ten 
cabinet  heads  a  day.  My  master  says  1  ought  to  do  fifteen  easily  ;  but,  j 
as  I  am  not  able  to  do  more  than  four  or  five,  is  my  master  reason¬ 
able  in  giving  me  notice  to  leave  on  this  account  ?  Your  reply  will  be 
much  appreciated.” — It  is  impossible  to  express  an  opinion,  as  all  de- 
pends  upon  the  size  of  the  heads  (cabinet  heads  are  all  M/es),  the  , 
quality  of  the  negatives,  and  the  work  they  require  ;  also  the  style  of  I 
work,  whether  ot  high-clas3- finish  or  otherwise. 

Bas-relief  Photography.— T.  H.  Pitchforth  says:  “Will  you  kindly 
answer  me  the  following?  Are  bas-relief  photographs  a  patent,  or  only 
the  method  by  which  they  are  produced  ?  Could  I,  for  instance,  do  bas-  ; 
relief  photographs  by  a  method  of  my  own  without  infringirg  any 
patent  ?’’ — In  reply  :  Provided  yrour  method  is  original,  you  are  perfectly 
entitled  to  make  bas-relief  photographs.  Bas-relief  photography  ia 
about  a  third  of  a  century  old,  if  not  more,  and  the  patents  that  have 
recently  been  tak-n  out  in  connexion  with  it  are  reasonably  open  to 
doubt  on  the  score  of  validity.  We  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
questions  through  the  post. 

Stained  Engravings. — High  Peak  writes  :  “  Having  bought  a  few  old  steel- 
plate  engravings  which  are  “smoke”  or  “time”  stained,  also  a  few 
mezzotints  which  are  in  the  same  condition,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  give  me  a  formula  to  remove  it.  It  is  not  perhaps  exactly  in  your 
line,  but  I  thought  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  enlighten  me.” — There 
are  several  ways  of  cleaning  engravings,  but  they  are  all  dependent 
upon  the  bleaching  action  of  chlorine.  If  the  prints  are  of  any  value, 
our  correspondent  should  place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  professional  ; 
print-restorer,  as  a  novice  would  probably  utterly  ruin  them.  Space  in 
this  column  will  not  permit  of  giving  working  details  of  the  various 
methods. 

Finishing  Enlargements.— F.  W.  Ubquart  asks  :  “  Can  you  inform  me 
of  a  suitable  colour  for  working  up  bromide  enlargements  ?  I  have 
been  using  Indian  ink,  but  the  colour  does  not  match  well  with  the 
grey  tint  of  the  bromide  print.  When  there  is  very  much  work  to  be 
done,  it  has  a  rather  warmer  tint  than  the  print.  Do  you  think  the 
ink  I  am  usiDg  would  be  of  an  inferior  kind,  as  I  have  always  under¬ 
stood  that  Indian  ink  only  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  ? 

The  colour  must  be  made  to  match  that  of  the  bromide  enlargements, 
and  they  vary  in  tint.  The  addition  of  a  little  indigo,  or  of  crimson 
lake,  or  of  the  two,  to  the  Indian  ink,  as  occasion  may  require,  will 
enable  the  tint  to  be  matched’exactly.  Indian  ink,  it  may.be  mentioned, 
is  not  always  of  the  same  tint,  it  varies  considerably.  The  best  is 
usually  of  quite  a  brown  tint. 

Damaged  Lens. — Caution  writes :  “Your  advice  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  will  be  much  appreciated.  I  an: 
offered  a  Dallmeyer's  carte  de  visite  portrait  leDS  (1b  I  think  it  is)  at  a 
very  nominal  price.  The  back  combination  is  broken  and  quite  useless. 
Is  the  lens  any  use  for  portraits  and  copying  or  enlarging,  having  the 
front  combination  only  ?  I  am  unable  to  test  the  lens  before  buying, 
or  I  would  not  trouble  you  ;  but,  if  it  can  bYused  for  copying  or  carte- 
de-visite  work,  you  would  coufider  it  well  worth  having  for  a  pound 
Your  advice  will  greatly  oblige.” — The  front  lens  can  be  used  for  aD\ 
purpose  to  which  a  single  or  landscape  lens  is  applicable,  but  it  will 
have  to  be  stopped  down  to  about  /- 16  to  yield  fine  definition.  It 
will  then,  no  doubt,  cover  a  half-plate  well.  In  using  the  lens  it 
should  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  back  combination,  i.e .,  so  that 
the  convex  side  is  next  the  ground  glass.  Of  course,  the  maker  coul  I 
fit  the  instrument  with  a  new  back  combination,  which  might  be  wortl 
while. 

Copyright. — Regular  Subscriber  says  :  “I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you 
will  kindly  reply  to  the  following  questions : — We  have  taken  photo 
graphs  of  a  well-known  actress.  She  has  sat  at  our  invitation,  and  w 
have  given  her  photographs  equivalent  to  one  dozen  cabinets,  an 
thereby  secured  the  copyright  of  these  photographs.  We  have  sen 
some  to  two  papers,  stating  our  terms  were  10s.  6d.  each  reproduction 
including  our  name  and  address  underneath.  We  were  notified  by  th 
editors  of  both  papers  that  our  photographs  had  been  accepted.  On: 
of  the  papers  has  reproduced  the  photographs,  but  without  our  name 
and  address  underneath,  and  not  mentioning  our  names  as  being  the 
photographers,  although  this  was  part  of  our  terms.  1.  What 
ought  we  to  do  in  the  matter  ?  Could  we  claim  damages,  and 
how  much  should  we  be  entitled  to  ?  2.  Are  we  right  in  taking 
the  acceptance  of  the  photographs  as  being  the  acceptance  ot 
our  terms?  Also  we  should  be  glad  of  your  advice  on  the  fol 
lowing  matter : — One  of  the  photographs  of  this  actress,  we  notice 
was  reproduced  in  another  paper  without  our  knowledge  or  permission 
and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  we  discovered  it.  3  Are  we  not  en 
titled  to  compensation  for  the  piracy  of  our'eopyright  ?  and  what  do  you 
think  a  reasonable  amount  to  claim  ?  4.  Has  the  editor  of  a  paper  the 
right  to  reproduce  a  photograph  in  any  but  the  one  paper  for  which  il 
was  sent  by  the  photographer,  in  the  event  of  such  editor  being  the 
proprietor  of  other  papers  ?  5.  Is  there  any  society  for  the  protection 
of  photographers’  copyright  similar  to  Romeike’s  Agency,  who  search 
the  papers  and  send  cuttings  to  subscribers  rela'ive  to  their  business?’ 
—In  reply :  1.  We  advise  you  not  to  take  any  trouble  in  respect  o 
the  omission  of  your  name,  so  long  as  you  were  paid  your  fee,  althougl 
theoretically  you  have  cause  of  complaint.  2  and  3.  You  appear  t< 
have  a  clear  case  against  the  paper.  Write,  making  a  claim  for  twent; 
guineas.  If  you  get  a  half,  or  even  a  quarter,  of  that  sum,  be  satisfied! 
4.  No.  5.  Surely  you  have  heard  of  the  Photographic  Copyrigh 
Union,  which,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  we  have  some  score 
of  times  recommended  to  our  readers.  The  Union  is  the  very  body  t< 
take  up  your  case. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

fa:  have  received  particulars  of  the  progress  of  matters  in 
onnexion  with  the  North-Western  Photographic  Exhibition. 
_  strong  and  numerous  local  committee  has  charge  of  the 
rrangements.  The  Exhibition  will  be  held  April  11-23 
ldusive,  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Mosley-street,  Manchester, 
i  will  be  divided  into  two  sections  : —  (A).  To  consist  of  work 
y  societies  within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  of  Manchester.  The 
ork  sent  in  will  be  subject  to  selection  by  a  committee  of 
udges  from  several  of  the  societies  represented.  We  are 
Lformed  that  up  to  this  date  some  thirty-one  societies  within 
le  radius  have  declared  their  intention  of  taking  part  in  this 
action.  These  societies  represent,  it  is  said,  a  membership  of 
p  wards  of  3000.  (B).  To  consist  of  work  by  prominent  photo- 
raphens,  by  invitation  only.  A  large  amount  of  high-class 
ork  is  already  promised  for  this  section. 

*  *  * 

From  the  notice  to  members  interested  in  Section  A  we  make 
le  following  extracts  : 

“  No  restrictions  are  imposed  as  to  size  or  as  to  the  previous 
chibition  o?  the  pictures.  All  pictures  must  be  framed, 
val,  Oxford,  plush,  or  other  fancy  frames  may  cause  rejection 


and  should  not  be  sent.  All  exhibits  must  be  the  sole  work  of 
the  exhibitor,  except  mounting  and  framing.  The  exhibits 
from  each  society  are  to  be  sent  in  one  lot,  carriage  paid,  to 
reach  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  by  April  2.  From 
these  the  Selection  Committee  will  decide  upon  those  to  be 
exhibited.  Each  society's  exhibit  will  be  hung  together,  and 
distinctly  marked  as  the  work  of  that  society.  Tuere  are  to 
be  no  entrance  fees,  no  charges  for  wall  space,  no  medals  or 
awards,  and  the  public  are  to  have  free  admission,  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  daily.  A  special  evening  has  been  set  apart  for  an 
exhibition  of  lantern  slides  by  members  of  the  societies.”  The 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Organizing  Committee  is  Mr.  S.  L. 
Coulthurst,  6,  Mary-street,  Harpurhey,  Manchester,  N. 

*  *  * 

In  the  last  number  of  Nature ,  Sir  David  Salomons  describes 
the  following  method  of  obtaining  stereoscopic  effect  from  a 
single  photograph.  “Many  devices,”  he  says,  “have  been 
brought  out  in  the  hope  of  giving  a  single  picture  a  solid 
appearance,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  large  convex  lens.  All 
these  devices,  however,  failed  to  give  the  desired  result.  The 
illusion,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  simply  a  distortion  of  the  criginal 
picture.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  production  of  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect  from  a  single  picture  is  by  photographing  the 
illustration  with  its  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  the  optic 
axis  of  the  lens,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  again  in  the 
opposite  direction,  in  which  manner  two  dissimilar  pictures  are 
produced,  which  can  be  viewed  with  an  ordinary  stereoscope, 
and  the  result  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory.  The  process, 
however,  is  inconvenient.”  For  a  long  time  past  Sir  David 
has  been  experimenting  with  stereoscopy,  and  amoDgst  other 
objects  one  has  been  to  secure  a  stereoscopic  effect  with  a 
single  picture.  This  he  has  now  succeeded  in  attaining  in  a 
comparatively  simple  manner.  “  If,”  he  says,  “  a  stereoscopic 
slide  is  examined,  it  will  be  fouud  that  each  picture  is  com¬ 
pressed,  so  to  speak,  on  the  inner  side,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  central  line  of  any  one  picture  is  shifted  from 
the  centre  inwards,  thus  expanding  one  half  of  the  picture  and 
compressing  the  other  half.  It  therefore  appeared  to  the 
writer  that,  if  by  some  means  a  single  picture  could  be  given 
two  images,  each  one  compressed  in  a  suitable  manner  and 
then  viewed  with  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  lense3,  the  solid 
effect  should  be  produced,  and  such  is  the  case.” 

*  *  * 

Sir  David  Salomons  describes  his  method  as  follows  : — “A 
large  deep  cylindrical  lens  is  taken  and  cut  in  two  along  the 
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line  where  the  lens  is  thinnest.  Thus  two  wedges  are  pro¬ 
duced,  each  having  one  side  curved  and  the  other  side  flat.  If 
these  two  pieces  are  placed  together,  with  the  thick  portions 
towards  one  another,  and  held  at  a  short  distance  over  any 
picture,  the  eye  will  perceive  an  linage  of  the  illustration  in 
each  lens,  and  the  pictures  will  be  compressed  in  the  manner 
already  referred  to.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  view  these 
two  images  with  ordinary  stereoscopic  lenses.  One  picture 
will  result,  as  solid  in  appearance  as  if  the  ordinary  stereo¬ 
scopic  slide  had  been  employed.  The  apparatus  will  be  found 
of  considerable  use  for  looking  at  small  photographic  portraits, 
landscapes,  &c.,  as  well  as  engravings.  The  result  is  very 
pretty.  Naturally  one  class  of  picture  must  suffer  under  the 
operation ;  but,  as  these  are  comparatively  rare,  there  is  an 
extended  use  for  the  instrument,  which  is  called  the  pseudo¬ 
scope.  The  pictures  unsuitable  are  those  which  represent  an 
object  when  placed  very  near  the  eye,  since  the  image  pro¬ 
duced  by  solid  objects  in  each  eye  in  such  cases  differs  greatly; 
but  this  difference  in  the  image  is  comparatively  small  after 
a  distance  of,  say,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.”  We  believe  that 
Sir  David  Salomons  has  patented  the  pseudoscope,  so  that 
opportunity  will,  doubtless,  be  had  in  due  course  of  judging  of 
its  efficiency  for  imparting  stereoscopic  effect  to  single  pictures. 

*  *  * 

On  the  subject  of  our  recent  references  to  the  action  of  the 
Croydon  Vjgilants  in  advocating  the  photographing  of  children 
entering  and  leaving  licensed  premises,  a  friend  at  Croydon 
writes  us  as  follows  :  “  As  to  whether  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  was  or  was  not  the  proper  medium  in  which 
to  refer  to  the  action  of  the  Croydon  ‘  Vigilants,’  and  their 
proposed  use  of  photography,  is,  I  should  say,  a  question  for 
its  Editor.  I  enclose  cuttings  from  a  Croydon  Liberal  paper, 
which,  if  you  care  to  peruse  them,  will  show  that  every  one 
does  not  agree  with  the  Vigilants.  The  Radical  paper  is  even 
more  strong,  but  I  do  not  see  any  mention  of  the  subject  in 
the  Conservative  paper.  I  am  also  told  that  it  is  in  contem¬ 
plation,  next  Sunday  evening,  to  throw  slides,  from  snap-shots, 
on  the  screen,  of  children  seen  entering  public-houses — if  this 
is  not  a  libel,  it  ought  to  be — and,  if  the  parents  of  such  children 
tried  to  wreck  the  lantern  and  tear  down  the  sheet,  small 
blame  to  them  for  so  doing.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  these 
self-constituted  advocates  of  ‘  temperance  ’  are  themselves  most 
‘  intemperate.7  ”  The  extracts  enclosed  by  our  friend  prove 
that  the  action  of  the  Croydon  Vigilants  does  not  find  unani¬ 
mous  local  support.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if,  one  of 
these  days,  the  question  whether  one  person  has  a  legal  right 
to  photograph  another  person  without  his  permission,  and 
publicly  exhibit  the  photograph,  did  not  engage  the  attention 
of  the  courts  of  law.  That,  after  all,  is  the  underlying 
matter  at  stake  to  which  the  action  of  the  Croydon  Vigilants 
directs  attention. 

*  *  * 

We  again  find  it  necessary  to  here  remind  correspondents 
that  we  do  not  undertake  to  answer  questions  through  the 
post.  A  notice  to  this  effect  appears  in  each  issue  of  the 
J ournal  ;  but,  as  it  has  recently  been  disregarded  by  so  many  of 
our  readers,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  specially  directing  attention  to  its  existence.  Last  week, 
seven  or  eight  correspondents  asked  for  replies  by  post,  one  on 
the  ground  that  a  question  put  to  us  some  weeks  ago  had  not 
been  answered  in  the  Journal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 


answer  was  duly  given  in  our  pages.  We  are  at  all  times  glad 
to  be  of  assistance  to  readers  and  others,  and,  such  being  the 
case,  we  think  we  have  a  right  t>  expect  that  they,  on^ their 
part,  will  go  to  the  very  little  trouble  required  of  making  them 
selves  acquainted  with  the  conditions  upon  which  our  services 
are  available. 

*  •  • 

We  learn  that  several  secretaries  of  photographic  societies 
who  send  us  reports  of  their  meetings  are  surprised  at  their 
non-appearance  in  our  peges.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  these 
reports  contain  nothing  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  being 
merely  effusively  worded  records  of  unimportant  occurrence*, 
supplying  no  information  likely  to  facilitate  photographic 
progress.  Reports  will  always  be  published  when  they  con 
tain  matter  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  of  some  general  interest 
to  photographers ;  but  we  must  ask  secretaries  of  societies  and 
others  to  note  that  in  future  we  shall  exercise  a  somewhat 
more  rigorous  censorship  in  this  respect  than  hitherto.  In 
this  matter  we  believe  we  shall  have  the  support  and  acqui¬ 
escence  of  the  large  majority  of  our  readers. 

*  *  • 

The  First  Annual  International  Salon  Exhibition  of  the 
Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers’  Society  was  held  at  the 
Carnegie  Art  Galleries,  Pittsburg,  last  month.  Some  700 
photographs,  chiefiy  by  local  workers,  were  contributed  to  the 
Exhibition,  of  which  the  illustrated  catalogue  has  been  sent 
to  us.  This  contains  reproductions  of  some  very  good  photo¬ 
graphs,  leading  to  the  supposition  that  the  quality  of  the 
display  was  high.  On  the  opening  night  a  company  of  200b 
persons  thronged  the  Art  Galleries.  The  looal  pipers  had 
some  very  inferior  reproductions  of  some  of  the  exhibits,  but 
they  atoned  for  this  ultra-enthusiastic  desire  to  honour  photo¬ 
graphy  by  publishing  long  and  laudatory  accounts  of  the 
Exhibition.  For  an  “international”  Exhibition  there  were 
lamentably  few  entries  from  Europe,  however. 

*-  »  * 

The  arrangements  for  the  catalogue  of  the  approaching 
Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  are  now  in  hand 
It  is  proposed  to  make  of  it  a  shilling  book,  running  to  some 
two  hundred  or  more  pages  in  all,  of  a  larger  size  than  those  of 
the  Pall  Mall  catalogues.  It  is  to  be  printed  throughout  h. 
the  very  best  manner  on  first-class  paper,  so  as  to  admit  o  ; 
ha’f-tone  and  line  blocks  being  used  with  the  text  whereve 
required,  as  it  is  intended  to  bp  something  very  much  mor 
than  a  mere  list  of  exhibits.  It  will  be  descriptive  and  illus¬ 
trative,  will  contain  a  large  number  of  examples  of  photograph!* 
processes,  three-colour  prints,  &c.,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  form  a 
valuable  work  of  reference  in  time  to  come  as  well  as  a  hand¬ 
some  volume  typical  of  the  state  of  photography  and  photo 
mechanical  processes  in  1898. 

- — ♦ - 

SULPHITE  OF  SODA  AND  METABISULPHITE  OF 
POTASH. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  considering  its  undoubted  value  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  developer  that,  although  metabisulphite  of 
potash  has  been  before  the  photographic  world  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  now,  it  is  not  more  generally  employed  than  it  ifl 
but,  from  what  we  can  gather  from  various  sources,  we  believe 
during  the  past  year  or  two  it  has  been  steadily  advancing  in 
favour  In  preference  to  sulphite  of  soda. 

There  still  appears  to  exist,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
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certainty  as  to  its  real  value,  and  we  are  constantly  receiving 
from  beginners  as  well  as  from  older  hands  complaints  as  to 
troubles  and  inconveniences  arising  from  its  use ;  but  these  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  setting  down  to  want  of  knowledge  or  of 
thought  in  connexion  with  the  different  chemical  constitution 
of  the  two  salts.  In  the  early  days  of  its  introduction,  from 
want  of  consideration  on  this  point,  the  metabisulphite  was 
used  in  much  larger  proportions  than  it  is  now ;  in  fact,  we 
remember  more  than  one  instance  in  which  it  was  employed  in 
the  same  proportions  as  the  neutral  sulphite,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  contains  a  far  larger  proportion  of  sulphur  dioxide,  or 
sulphurous  acid,  a  portion  of  which  is  practically  in  the  free 
state.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
complaints  arose  as  to  its  retarding  influence  in  development, 
and  even  of  its  altogether  arresting  developing  action ;  but  the 
Teal  cause  was  in  all  such  cases  undoubtedly  neglect  to  make 
allowance  for  the  proportion  of  alkali  in  the  developing  solu¬ 
tion  that  was  neutralised  by  the  large  excess  of  acid  in  the 
uietabisulphite.  The  same  reasons,  no  doubt,  prevail,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  at  the  present  day,  for,  when  properly  used 
and  due  allowance  made  for  free  acid,  the  balance  of  advantage 
>is  all  in  favour  of  metabisulphite  as  compared  with  the  neutral 
sulphites  either  of  soda  or  potash. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  although  easily  obtainable  in  a  state  of 
purity  or  definite  form,  is  subject  to  rapid  deterioration,  ab¬ 
sorbing  oxygen,  and  being  converted  into  sulphate,  which  not 
only  has  no  preservative  or  other  useful  action  on  the  pyro, 
but  actually  plays  the  part  of  a  retarder.  The  metabisulphite, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fairly  stable  salt,  both  in  the  crystal¬ 
line  state  and  in  solution,  unless  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  in  which  case  a  portion  of  its  loosely  combined 
sulphur  dioxide  is  lost,  and  its  preservative  value  decreased 
to  a  proportionate  extent;  but,  under  those  circumstances, 
instead  of  acquiring  increased  retarding  power,  the  opposite 
occurs,  for,  as  it  then  neutralises  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
alkali  in  the  developer,  the  latter  becomes  correspondingly 
more  energetic. 

In  chemical  composition  the  metabisulphite  or  anhydro  sul¬ 
phite  of  potassium,  as  it  is  also  called,  consists  of  the  neutral 
sulphite  plus  an  additional  atom  of  sulphur  dioxide,  its 
formula  being  K2S03,S02  or  one  atom  of  oxide  of  potassium 
in  combination  with  two  atoms  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  has, 
therefore,  independently  of  its  acid  character,  rather  more  than 
two  and  a  quarter  times  the  preservative  value  of  the  neutral 
sulphite  of  soda  ;  but,  when  the  circumstance  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  its  solution  possesses  highly  acid  properties, 
its  actual  preservative  value  is  really  far  higher.  In  practice, 
it  is  found  convenient  to  use  it  in  conjunction  with  pyro  in 
•equal  proportions,  i.e.,  one  ounce  of  metabisulphite  to  each 
ounce  of  pyro,  or  just  one  fourth  of  the  quantity  usually  em¬ 
ployed  of  sulphite  of  soda.  We  have  frequently,  during  the 
past  twelve  years  or  more  that  we  have  used  the  salt,  had  to 
contrast  favourably  its  preservative  powers  with  those  of  the 
sulphite  when  employed  in  these  proportions,  and  we  have  at 
the  present  time,  on  our  dark-room  shelves,  two  bottles  of  pyro 
solution  made  at  the  same  time,  some  two  or  three  months 
ago,  which  fully  bear  out  the  character.  One  is  a  solution  of 
pyro  with  neutral  sulphite  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  4,  the  other 
of  pyro  and  metabisulphite  in  equal  proportions,  both  being  ten 
per  cent,  solutions  of  pyro.  The  solution  with  sulphite  which 
from  the  very  first  had  a  faint  tinge  of  brown,  has  now  become 
quite  black  and  opaque,  although  it  has  not  lost  its  developing 


power,  though  this  must,  of  necessity,  be  to  some  extent 
depreciated  ;  but  the  other  remains,  as  it  was  at  first,  a  clear, 
bright  yellow,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bottle  has  been  in 
regular  use,  while  the  other  has  only  been  opened  two  or  three 
times  altogether. 

But  where  much  of  the  present-day  misunderstanding  arises 
is  in  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  many  to  recognise  that  the 
sulphites  exercise  two  distinct  functions.  Originally  em¬ 
ployed  simply  as  preservatives  of  pyro,  they  probably  in  that 
conjunction  act  only  as  preservatives,  whereas  it  is  well  known 
that  with  most  of  the  newer  reducing  agents,  such  as  amidol, 
metol,  glycin,  and  the  like,  the  sulphite  exercises  quite  as 
important  a  part  as  the  alkali,  if  not  a  more  important,  in 
development  itself.  Amidol,  as  is  well  known,  forms  a  perfect 
developer  in  conjunction  with  sulphite  of  soda,  without  alkali 
at  all,  and  metol,  though  not  so  energetic  as  the  last-named, 
in  the  absence  of  alkali,  is  far  more  vigorous  in  its  action  with 
sulphite  alone  than  with  alkali  without  sulphite,  proving,  as 
we  have  said,  that  the  sulphite  exercises  an  important  functi.  n 
in  the  development. 

This  being  the  case,  in  using  metabisulphite  in  conjunction 
with  the  newer  reducing  agents  it  is  all-important  to  consider 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  developing  power  rather  than 
of  its  preservative  action.  We  have  showm  that  with  pyro  the 
proportion  of  1  :  1  suffices,  so  far  as  preservative  action  is 
concerned,  to  do  all  that  is  required,  and  in  a  better  manner 
than  sulphite  in  the  proportion  of  4:1,  although,  as  regards 
the  sulphurous  acid  it  contains,  the  proportion  of  meta¬ 
bisulphite  should  be  2^:1;  but,  with  amidol,  for  instance,  if 
metabisulphite  be  substituted  for  neutral  sulphite  in  the  same 
proportions  as  with  pyro,  namely,  one-fourth  of  the  quantity, 
then  obviously  we  shall  have  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  actual 
quantity  of  sulphite  employed  in  the  developer;  but,  if  one 
half  of  the  quantity  of  metabisulphite  be  used  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  proportion  of  neutral  sulphite,  the  due 
quantity  of  the  latter  salt  in  the  actual  developer  will  be 
maintained,  and  In  these  proportions  we  have  found  the 
former  to  behave  in  every  way  as  well  as  the  other,  and  to 
keep  the  solutions  better,  when  used  with  amidol,  metol,  glycin, 
or  para-amidophenol.  Many  of  those  who  have  failed  In  this 
particular  direction  miy  take  the  hint. 

As  regards  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  free  acid  in  the 
metabisulphite  interfering  with  the  due  proportion  of  alkali  in 
the  developer,  this  will  disappear  if  the  following  figures  be 
borne  in  m'nd  or  pasted  up  in  the  daik  room.  Each  grain  of 
the  salt  w  ill  neutralise  one-and-a-half  minims  of  a  solution  of 
ammonia  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  NH...  As  such  a  solution 
is  formed  practically  by  the  mixture  of  one  part  of  strong 
ammonia  with  two  parts  of  water,  every  two  ounces  of  developer, 
containing  three  grains  of  pyro  and  three  grains  of  meta¬ 
bisulphite  to  the  ounce,  will  require  nine  or  ten  minims  extra 
of  the  ammonia  solution  ;  or,  if  carbonate  of  soda  be  used,  for 
the  same  quantity  of  developer — two  ounces — eight  gra:ns  of 
additional  soda  will  be  necessary. 

- «. - 

The  Stereoscope. — Is  the  stereoscope  in  course  of  revival  ? 
It  would  almost  seem  so  from  the  fact,  as  we  mentioned  last  week, 
that  the  well-known  house  of  Levy  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  have  sent  an 
operator  to  the  chief  places  in  Turkey,  Palestine,  and  Egypt  to 
secure  stereoscopic  negatives.  This,  of  course,  shows,  practically, 
a  confidence  in  its  revival,  otherwise  such  great  expense  would  not 
be  gone  to.  It  also  shows  the  enterprise  of  the  house  of  L<5vy  Co. 
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Many  years  ago,  when  the  stereoscope  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
popularity,  a  London  house  (Negretti  &  Zambra)  sent  an  artist  to 
Palestine  and  the  Holy  Land  to  take  negatives,  and  some  of  the 
slides  from  them  were  shown  in  the  recent  Historical  Exhibition  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  amateurs  pay  so 
small  attention  to  stereoscopic  photography,  seeing  that  half  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  slide  is  just  the  lantern  size,  and  that  now  transparency  plates 
are  supplied  of  such  excellent  quality.  A  stereoscopic  hand  camera 
need  not  be  much  more  bulky  than  the  majority  of  the  present  hand 
cameras,  and  not  much  heavier  to  carry.  But  no  one  yet  seems  to 
have  made  a  speciality  of  stereoscopic  hand  cameras  ;  why  ? 


Xiig'frtnmg’-ilasli  Photographs.— An  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  paper  on  this  subject  appears  in  a  recent  number  of  La  Nature , 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  photographs  of  this  kind 
of  subject  we  remember  to  have  seen.  M.  G.  Toppe,  who  has  been 
working  at  this  kind  of  photography  for  the  last  ten  years,  was 
preparing  for  effects  in  an  approaching  storm,  and  found  his  camera 
including  the  Eiffel  Tower  within  its  field.  One  of  the  photographs 
he  took  depicts  a  streak  of  lightning  actually  striking  the  summit  of 
the  Tower,  and  it  is  represented  with  startling  distinctness,  while  in 
another  part  of  the  picture  is  seen  another  flash  not  nearly  so 
bright.  The  excessive  brilliancy  and  width  of  the  bright  flash  as 
represented  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that,  just  at  the  time,  a 
shower  of  rain  began  to  fall.  Another  view,  taken  directly  after¬ 
wards,  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  clouds,  the  flashes  that  illumi¬ 
nated  them  having  been  outside  the  field  of  view.  Although  the  focus 
was  the  same  in  each  negative,  the  outlines  of  the  Tower  in  the  last- 
named  are  crisp  and  clear,  but  in  that  taken  during  the  shower  they  are 
of  the  strictest  fuzzytype  order.  The  writer  of  the  article  describing 
these  pictures  speaks  of  the  great  difficulty  of  the  work,  especially 
as  regards  focussing ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  focussing 
needed  is  that  for  distance,  the  use  of  a  suitable  finder  being  the 
better  course  of  procedure.  No  doubt,  experience  as  to  exposure  is 
required,  the  time  given  in  the  two  instances  referred  to  having  been 
about  fifteen'minutes. 


jtfew  Use  lor  Carbide  of  Calcium. — The  favourite  method 
of  strengthening  weak  alcohol  for  photographic  use  is  to  distil  it 
from  quick-lime  or  from  carbonate  of  potash ;  but,  according  to  a 
plan  of  M.  Y von,  presented  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  use  of  carbide  of  calcium  is  preferable.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  entirely  without  action  upon  pure  alcohol;  but  the  presence 
of  the  slightest  trace  of  water  leads  to  the  production  of  acetjlene, 
and,  governed  by  this  action,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain 
anhydrous  spirit  by  adding  the  carbide  to  alcohol  containing  ten 
per  cent,  of  water.  The  actual  condition  of  the  alcohol  as  regards 
odour  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  published  abstract  of  M.  Yvon’s 
method.  It  may  be  noted  that,  according  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  in  a 
paper  recently  read  by  him  before  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  the  annual  output  of  this  electrically  produced  substance 
is  already  20,000  tons. 


Sciograpbs  of  Precious  Stones. — In  the  same  periodical 
we  find  an  article  by  M.  L.  Dunbar  upon  photographs  by  X  rajs  of 
various  precious  stones,  illustrated  by  two  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  produced  respectively  by  ordinary  means  and  by  the 
Rontgen  rays.  They  are  very  instructive,  and  indicate  the  ready 
means  at  hand  to  distinguish  between  real  and  imitation  stones.  It 
is  found  that  nearly  all  precious  stones  are  quite  transparent  to  the 
Rbutgen  rays,  while,  as  is  well  known,  glass,  or  “  paste”  as  the  glass¬ 
like  substance  used  for  imitation  stones  is  called,  is  absolutely  opaque 
to  them.  The  same  relative  transparency  and  opacity  is  found  also 
in  real  and  artificial  pearls.  In  making  these  views  the  stones  were 
placed  on  a  cake  of  wax,  and  exposed  first  to  oblique  solar  rays  and 
afterwards  to  the  rays  from  a  Crookes  tube  actuated  by  a  coil  giving 
a  spark  of  0  2  metre  (nearly  eight  inches),  and  placed  at  a  distance 
of  0‘38  metre  (about  fifteen  inches).  The  exposure  was  one  minute. 


Transformation  of  X  Rays. — This  subject  has  been  *-x- 
perimented  upon  by  M.  G.  Sagnac,  who  has  communicated  his  reeult». 
to  the  French  Physical  Society.  He  finds  that  the  raj's  incident  to- 
a  metallic  surface  do  not  suffer  perceptible  reflection,  but  that  they 
are  by  the  superficial  layer  transformed  into  secondary  rays  which  can- 
produce  photographic  results, and  render  fluorescent  screens  luminous. 
These  secondary  rays  differ  from  the  ordinary  kind  in  several  ways  -. 
thus  they  are  freely  absorbed  by  aluminium  and  then  produce  tertiary, 
rays,  which  are  absorbed  by  that  metal  still  more  readily.  M. 
Sagnac  throws  out  the  suggestion,  that  it  is  possible  that  these 
secondary  and  tertiary  rays  may  be  intermediate  between  the  Leuardt 
rays  and  the  true  Rontgen  rays. 


Arc  Light  and  the  Eyes. — It  is  stated  that  in  the  French. 
Navy  the  seamen  who  work  about  the  search  lights  are  supplied 
with  dark  blue  spectacles  as  a  protection  to  the  eyes.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  eyesight  of  many  of  the  men  has  become  seriously 
affected  by  the  strong  arc  light  used.  It  is  further  stated  that  dark, 
brown  eyes  are  far  less  affected  by  the  light  than  are  grey  or  blue- 
ones.  This  is  curious  if  it  be  correct. 


The  subject  of  the  arc  light  and  eyesight  is  one  that  should  be- 
kept  in  mind  by  photographers  who  employ  it,  whether  for  por¬ 
traiture  or  for  enlarging  purposes,  as  we  have  known  several 
instances  of  serious  inconvenience  arising  from  its  incautious  use.. 
.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  with  those  who  are  continually 
using  the  arc  light,  as  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  consequences,  and* 
guard  against  them.  It  is  to  those  who  use  it  for  the  first  time  in, 
say,  experimental  work,  or  extemporaneously  in  portraiture,  that  the- 
caution  is  most  needed,  because  the  ill  effects  are  not  felt  at  the  time, 
but  only  some  hours  afterwards.  Some  few  years  back  two- 
photographer  friends  of  ours  spent  an  entire  day  in  experimenting' 
with  the  light  for  photographic  purposes,  with  the  result,  through- 
want  of  caution,  that  the  next  day  the  eyesight  was  very  seriously 
impaired,  and  it  was  more  than  a  week  before  it  regained  its  normal- 
condition. 


Quite  recently  a  case  came  under  our  notice  in  which  very  un¬ 
pleasant  results  followed.  At  a  large  fancy  dress  ball  an  arc  light 
was  extemporarily  installed  in  an  adjacent  room  for  portraiture,  the- 
light  being  one  of  six  to  eight  thousand  candle  power.  The  one  in 
charge  of  the  lamp  had  had  but  little  previous  experience  with  the- 
arc  light,  though  he  wore  a  pair  of  “  London  smoke  ”  spectacles  as  a. 
protection.  After  workirg  all  night,  during  which  some  seventy  or 
eighty  exposures  were  made,  he  found  himself  practically  blind,  andi 
remained  so  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  while  the  pain  at  the  back 
of  the  eyes  was  very  acute,  and  it  was  several  days,  notwithstanding 
professional  treatment,  before  the  eyes  recovered  their  normal  state. 
The  skin  of  the  face  also'  became  brown,  as  if  it  had  been  sunburnt,, 
and  afterwards  peeled.  The  unpleasant  consequences  in  this  in¬ 
stance  were,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure,  due  to  an  unnecessary 
watching  of  the  arc  and  the  use  of  too  thin  glasses.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  those  who  use  the  arc  light  for  the  first 
time  to  wear  almost  black  spectacles,  and,  even  then,  to  look  at  the- 
arc  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  only  for  the  briefest  period. 


Photography  and  Fraud. — Some  little  time  back  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  a  young  lady  at  Narbonne  who  was  alleged  to  be 
endowed  with  a  marvellous  sight,  by  which  she  could  read  letters 
without  opening  them  and  even  without  even  seeing  them.  A  Dr. . 
Ferroul  was  so  impressed  with  the  genuineness  of  the  thing  that  he 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Literature  at 
Montpellier,  who  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject, 
with  the  result,  as  we  said  at  the  time,  the  experiment  entirely* 
failed  under  the  test  conditions.  Details  of  the  tests  ha,ve  since 
been  published,  and  one  of  them,  and  perhaps  the  most  conclusive,,  i 
is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  photographic  one.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  took  with  them  a  number  of  eands  with  writing  on. 
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em,  and  left  some  with  a  sealed  box  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Ferroul, 
short  distance  away.  The  box  contained  a  photographic  plate,  one 
ilf  of  which  had  been  exposed  to  light.  Mile.  X.  failed  to  read 
l6  contents  of  the  envelopes  with  the  Commissioners,  and  for  a  time 
■  say  the  contents  of  the  sealed  packets  at  the  Doctor’s.  But  after 
l  hour  or  more,  during  which  time  Mile.  X.’s  sister  had  gone  to 
id  fro,  and  the  lady  had  left  the  room  more  than  once,  she  was 
)le  to  do  so  more  or  less  correctly.  Then  the  Commissioners 
(turned  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Ferroul  and  examined  the  sealed  box, 
id,  after  examination,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  had  been 
iened.  The  development  of  the  plate  revealed  the  fact  that  it  had 
>en,  and  the  plate  exposed  to  light.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
genuity  displayed  in  this  method  of  proving  the  fraud,  but  it  was 
inclusive. 


Bazaars  and  Fires. — At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Liddlesex  County  Council,  the  licensing  committee  for  music, 
incing,  and  stage  plays  presented  its  annual  report.  One  paragraph 
!  it  opens  thus  :  “  In  view  of  the  terrible  disaster  which  recently 
jcurred  in  Paris  in  connexion  with  a  bazaar.”  Further  on,  the 
port  goes  on  to  say,  “The  County  Council  has  not,  of  course,  any 
irisdiction  over  bazaars,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  accompanied 
y  stage-play  performances  or  concerts.”  The  Committee  have, 
Dwever,  resolved  that,  when  a  stage  play  is  held  in  connexion  with 
bazaar,  there  must  in  every  case  be  a  licence,  and  that  the  per- 
irmance  must  be  held  apart  from  the  place  where  the  stalls  for  the 
Je  of  goods  are  situated,  and  so  arranged  that  there  are  separate 
cits  for  the  stage-play  audiences.  For  a  wonder,  no  mention  is 
lade  of  cinematograph  performances,  or  of  the  use  of  the  lime  light, 
ounty  Councils  usually  look  askance  at  these. 


New  Xt.A.’s. — Death  has  been  rife  amongst  Royal  Academi- 
ians  more  than  usual  during  the  past  year  or  two.  Last  week  three 
acaneies  had  to  be  filled  up — two  R.A.’s,  and  one  A.R.A.,  and  con- 
iderable  Curiosity  existed  in  art  circles  as  to  whom  the  blue  ribbons 
rould  fall,  particularly  after  the  ballot  of  a  fortnight  before,  when 
Ir.  Lionel  Smyth  was  unexpectedly  elected.  The  full  Academicians 
ave  to  be  chosen  from  those  who  are  the  Associates,  and  the 
hoice,  after  several  ballots,  fell  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader,  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
.ucas,  both  painters.  The  most  exciting  part  of  a  Royal  Academy 
lection  is  that  for  an  Associate.  The  candidates  for  that  distinction 
ave,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  be  proposed  by  an  Academician, 
.ast  week  a  list  of  some  hundred-and- sixty  names  were  handed 
jund.  After  several  ballots  and  the  usual  formalities,  the  final  one 
ill  to  Mr.  Napier  Hemy,  who  defeated  Mr.  Alfred  East  by  two 
otes — twenty-six  to  twenty-four.  An  election  to  the  Royal 
Academy  is  a  widely  different  affair  from  the  election  of  a  member 
f  any  photographic  society. 

- ♦- - 

CHARACTERISTIC  REACTIONS  OF  THE  KNOWN  DEVELOPING 

AGENTS. 

[Translated  from  the  Photographische  Correspondenz.] 

The  number  of  the  developing  substances  used  in  photography  has  so 
onsiderably  increased  in  the  last ,  decade  that  a  summary  of  the 
haracteristic  reactions  of  these  substances  will  be  useful  to  the  practical 
worker.  The  tabular  statement  will  render  it  easy  for  any  expert  to 
ecognise  any  developer  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  market  under 
,  fancy  name. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  the  investigation  in  a  systematic  manner.  The 
ubstances  must  be  tested  in  a  given  order  of  reactions,  so  that  it  will  be 
asier  and  more  certain  to  determine  what  developing  substances  may 
>e  present,  and  then  to  determine  by  special  tests  what  is  the  actual 
tubstance. 

The  procedure  is.  somewhat  different,’ according  to  whether  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  in  the  solid  or  liquid  form. 

A.  The  Substance  is  a  Solid. 

A  Bmall  quantity,  about  1  gramme,  should  be  finely  powdered  and  dis¬ 
solved  in  100  o.  c.  of  cold  water. 

(a)  The  substance  will  not  dissolve.  Test  for  glycin  and  di-amido- 
)x.y phenol.  <  >  • 


1.  It  dissolves  on  the  addition  of  some  solid  sodium  sulphite  and 
carbonate  of  potash  =  glycin.  Test  the  solubility  of  the  original  substance 
in  water  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  (soluble)  and  of  acetic 
acid  (insoluble),  and  whether  the  solution,  acidulated  with  dilute  buI- 
phuric  acid,  gives  off  the  smell  of  quinone  on  oxidation  with  potassium 
bichromate  (1 :  15). 

2.  The  substance  does  not  dissolve  on  addition  of  sodium  sulphite  and 
potash  =  di-amido-oxyphenol.  The  original  substance  should  be  soluble 
in  water  in  the  presence  of  aoetic  acid,  so  that  no  quinone  is  formed  on 
oxidation. 

( b )  A  clear  solution  is  formed.  In  this  case  all  the  other  developing 
agents  must  be  tested  for. 

Add  to  the  one  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  five  per  cent,  of  dry  sodium 
sulphite  and  ten  per  cent,  of  potassium  carbonate. 

1.  If  a  fine  crystalline  powder  separates  out  =  para  amidophenol.  This 
Bhould  be  confirmed  by  the  special  reactions. 

2.  The  solution  remains  clear,  but  becomes  coloured  ;  it  may  be  amidol, 
eikonogen,  tri-amidophenol,  pyrogallol,  or  di-amido  resorcin. 

(a)  If  the  colour  is  blue  =  amidol.  Test  further. 

(5)  The  colour  is  golden  yellow  and  does  not  alter  on  standing  exposed 
to  the  air  **eikonogen.  Test  further. 

(c)  Colour  greenish,  especially  when  shaken  in  a  half-filled  bottle,  and 
turns  brown  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda  =  tri-amidophenol. 
Test  further  with  ferric  chloride. 

( d )  The  solution  is  brown  which  increases  on  shaking  in  the  air  =  pyro¬ 
gallol  or  di-amido-resorcin.  Add  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda. 

(aa)  The  brown  colour  remains  and  quickly  increases  =  pyrogallol. 
Test  further  by  special  reactions. 

(bb)  The  brown  colour  turns  blue  =  di-amido-resorcin. 

3.  The  solution  remains  clear  and  bright,  without  any  colour  .=  brenz- 
catechine,  hydroquinone,  metol,  ortol,  para-amidophenol  (when  very 
dilute),  or  para-phenyl-endiamine.  Test  the  original  substance  as  to  the 
evolution  of  quinone  by  oxidation  with  potassium  bichromate  and 
sulphuric. 

(a)  If  no  quinone  is  formed  =  brenzcatechine.  Test  with  ferric  chloride 
and  lead  acetate. 

(b)  If  quinone  is  formed  by  oxidation  =  hydroquinone,  nfetol,  ortol, 
para-amidophenol,  para-phenyl-endiamine. 

Add  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  substance  some  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  shake  with  ether. 

(aa)  If  on  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  a  residue  of  long  needles  is 
left  =  hydroquinone  or  ortol.  Test  for  the  same.  If  the  hydroquinone 
comes  from  the  ortol,  the  original  substance  will  give,  on  oxidation,  the 
Bordeaux  red  colour  mentioned  in  the  table. 

(bb)  There  is  no  residue,  or  but  little,  after  evaporation  of  the  ether 
=  metol,  para-amidophenol,  or  para-phenyl-endiamine.  Prepare  a  1:20 
solution  of  the  substance,  add  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  cool  the 
solution  by  the  addition  of  ice,  and  then  add,  with  stirring,  as  much 
concentrated  nitrite  solution  to  make  it  smell  of  nitrous  acid. 

(aa)  If  a  felted  mass  of  fine  needles,  separates  =  metol.  Test  according 
to  table. 

(bb)  If  there  is  no  separation  =  para-amidophenol  or  para-phenyl- 
endiamine.  To  some  of  the  clear  solution,  containing  nitrite,  add  some 
solution  of  a-naphthol-e-disulphonic  acid  (known  also  as  Andreeen’s  acid), 
made  alkaline  with  caustic  alkali. 

1.  The  azo  dye  formed  is  of  a  ponceau  red  shade  =  para-amidophenol. 

2.  The  azo  dye  formed  is  of  a  Bordeaux  red  colour  =*  para  -  phenyl- 
endiamine. 

B.  The  Developer  to  be  Tested  is  an  Aqueous  Solution. 

As  aqueous  solutions  of  developing  agents  generally  possess  keeping 
properties  only  in  the  presence  of  Bulphites,  these  will  be  found  in  all 
liquid  developers.  In  order  to  test  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  acidulate 
a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric,  and  the  smell  of 
sulphurous  acid  will  prove  the  presence  of  sulphite. 

To  recognise  the  developing  agent,  place  a  small  quantity  of  the 
original  solution  in  a  little  dish,  and  add  a  little  concentrated  caustic 
soda  lye. 

(A)  If  the  solution  assumes  gradually  an  intense  colour  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

(a)  If  the  colour  is  an  intense  blue  =  di-amido-resorcin,  a  small  quantity 
of  the  original  solution  should  be  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  solution  boiled  to  drive  off  the  sulphurous  acid,  a  couple  of  drops 
of  ferric  chloride  solution,  and  strongly  diluted  with  water.  The  solution 
will  then  assume  the  characteristic  colour  given  in  the  table. 

(b)  The  solution,  when  in  contact  with  the  air,  quickly  turns  brown  — 
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pyrogallol,  amidol,  or  tri-amidophenol.  A  small  quantity  of  the  original 
solution  should  be  placed  in  a  dish,  and  a  lot  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash 
added. 

1.  The  solution  turns  blue  =  amidol.  Test  further  as  with  diamido- 
resorcin,  or  extract  some  of  the  original  sulphite  solution  with  ether, 
evaporate  the  latter,  and  dissolve  the  residue  with  water.  Ferric  chloride 
gives  a  red  colour. 

2.  The  solution  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air  =*=  pyrogallol.  In 
order  to  confirm  this,  acidulate  a  small  quantity  of  the  original  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid  extract  with  ether,  dissolve  the  residue  after 
evaporation  of  the  ether  in  water,  and  test  as  suggested  in  the  table  with 
oxidised  sulphate  of  iron. 

3.  The  solution  turns  a  smutty  green  =  tri-amidophenol.  In  this  case 
the  original  solution  is  more  yellow  than  the  former.  Test  further  with 
ferric  chloride  as  suggested  for  di-amido-resorcin. 

(b)  Soda  lye  produces  no  marked  change  of  colour  =  brenzcatechine, 
di-amido-oxyphenol,  eikonogen,  glycin,  hydroquinone,  metol,  ortol,  para- 
amid  ophe  nol ,  p  ara-  phenyl  -  endiamine . 

Add  to  some  of  the  original  solution  some  hydrochloric  acid,  slowly 
and  with  constant  stirring,  and  note  if  any  separation  takes  place,  and 
then  note  if  the  precipitate  dissolves  in  excess  of  acid. 

(a)  If  a  white  precipitate  is  formed  =  di-amido-oxyplienol,  eikonogen, 
glycin,  para-amidophenol. 

1.  The  precipitate  formed  does  not  dissolve  in  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  =  eikonogen. 

2.  The  precipitate  dissolves  on  addition  of  more  hydroohloric  acid= 
di-amido-oxyphenol,  glycin,  and  para-amidophenol. 

(a  a)  The  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  on  addition  of  strong  acetic 
acid = glycin. 

(6  b)  The  precipitate  dissolves  n  excess  of  acetic  acid  =  para-amido¬ 
phenol,  di-amido-oxyphenol. 

Acidulate  a  small  quantity  of  the  original  solution  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  drive  off  the  free  sulphurous  acid  by  boiling,  and  add 
to  the  boiling  hot  solution  some  potassium  bichromate. 

( c  c)  The  solution  smells  of  quinone= para-amidophenol. 

(d  d)  There  is  no  smell  of  quinone  =  di-amido-oxyphenol. 

(B)  No  precipitate  is  formed  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  original  solution  =  brenzcatechine,  hydroquinone,  metol,  ortol,  or 
para-phenyl-endiamine. 

Acidulate  a  small  quantity  of  the  original  solution  with  hydrochlorio 
acid,  and  shake  with  ether. 

1.  If  a  precipitate  is  left  on  evaporation  of  the  ether  =  brenzcatechine, 
hydroquinone,  ortol. 

(a)  The  residue  gives  quinone  =  hydroquinone  or  ortol.  Acidulate  a 
small  quantity  of  the  original  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  boil  off  the 
free  sulphurous  acid,  and  oxidise  with  potassium  bichromate.  If  the  red 
colour  mentioned  in  the  table  appears,  it  is  ortol ;  in  the  other  case,  hydro¬ 
quinone. 

( b )  The  residue  gives  quinone  =  brenzcatechine.  Test  with  ferric 
chloride  and  acetate  of  lead. 

2.  If  there  is  a  no  marked  residue  on  evaporation  on  the  ether  =  metol 
or  para-phenyl-endiamine.  Acidulate  a  small  quantity  of  the  original 
solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  boil  off  the  free  sulphurous  acid,  and 
add  to  the  liquid  cooled  with  ice  some  solution  of  nitrite  till  it  smells  of 
nitrous  acid. 

(а)  If,  after  the  addition  of  the  nitrite,  a  compound  separates  out 
(nitroso- metol)  =  metol.  This  is  proved  by  no  colour  being  formed  in  a 
caustic  alkaline  solution  with  a-naphthol-e-disulphonic  acid. 

(б)  The  solution  containing  nitrite  gives,  when  poured  into  a  caustic 
alkaline  solution  of  a-napthol  e-disulphonic  acid,  a  red-violet  colour  = 
para-phenyl-endiamine. 

In  the  above  notes  the  method  of  analysis  is  given  when  only  one 
developing  agent  is  present  in  the  secret  preparation.  It  is  rather  more 
trouble  when  two  or  more  reducing  agents  are  present';  still  the  data  in 
the  table  will  be  of  some  assistance,  and  they  may  be  tested  for 
separately.  Dr.  M.  Andresen. 

- - - ♦ - 

JOTTINGS. 

Poor  “  photo-aquatint  ”  process !  The  name  is  a  misapplication ;  the 
process  itself  is  as  old  as  the  hills ;  the  modifications  that  have  been 
introduced  into  it  were  anticipated  long  ago ;  the  normal  results  it 
yields  only  excite  the  guarded  admiration  of  a  few  stupid  photo 
fakers  calling  themselves  “artists”  (!) ;  the  abnormal  results  are 
said  to  be  as  good  as — common  or  carbon  prints.  The  only  thing 


that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  bi-gum  is  that  it  is  a  troublesome  and 
roundabout  method  of  occasionally  making  &  good  photograph.  A 
very  little  while  will  suffice  to  kill  it  outright  among  sensible  photo¬ 
graphers,  “who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  arts,”  to  quote  Mr, 
Ma&kell  on  January  28  (p.  62)  That  gentleman  pleads  that  gum 
printing  should  be  left  to  him  and  his  friends.  But  why  on  earth 
do  these  persons  thrust  it  forward  in  their  exhibitions,  their  books, 
their  reviews,  their  articles,  if  they  sincerely  want  to  keep  it  to 
themselves  ?  Really,  nobody  so  far  as  I’m  aware  has  asked  them  to 
afflict  the  world  with  the  gum  monstrosities  and  abortions  which 
their  producers  are  pleased  to  think  “  art.” 


By  the  time  these  lines  are  made  public  the  Council  election  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  will  be  over,  and  “new  blood  to 
the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent,  at  least  will  have  been  introduced 
into  that  assembly.  The  six  or  seven  new  councillors,  unless  1 
have  been  misled,  will  have  a  pleasant  surprise  awaiting  them.  The 
R.  P.  S.  Council,  I  am  told,  is  quite  an  orderly,  businesslike,  and 
good-humoured  assembly;  and  not  by  any  means  the  cliquey, 
fossilised,  and  cantankerous  body  one  or  two  foolish  persons  were 
very  fond  of  representing  it  a  little  while  ago.  If  the  new  men  tell 
their  friends  the  true  state  of  affairs,  they  will  have  done  a  little  to 
deserve  their  election  to  an  honourable  position. 


The  Croydon  Temperance  Reformers  who  have  sought  to  advance 
the  cause  they  have  at  heart,  namely,  the  discouragement  of  the 
practice  of  sending  children  to  public-houses,  have  in  the  judgment 
of  prudent  persons  chosen  the  wrong  means  of  achieving  their  end. 
To  photograph  the  young  people  entering  or  leaving  licensed 
premises,  to  make  transparencies  from  the  negatives  and  to  publicly 
exhibit  them  to  a  meeting  of  people  avowedly  opposed  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  is  a  course  of  procedure  that  would  readily  commend 
itself  to  a  fanatic,  but  not  to  a  clear-headed  man  of  the  world  with  a 
wholesome  fear  of  the  libel  laws  or  the  strong  right  arm  of  an 
indignant  parent.  Feeling  at  Croydon  has  run  somewhat  high  on 
this  point,  but  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  counsels  of  wisdom 
do  not  prevail  and  the  projected  photographic  exposition  bs 
abandoned.  At  the  least,  this  method  of  converting  the  camera 
into  an  instrument  of  persecution  is  an  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject ;  gentler,  more  rational,  more  humane  methods 
than  this  are  surely  at  hand  to  those  who  make  the  care  of  their 
neighbours’  children  their  cause  and  object. 

If  the  example  here  set  by  one  body  of  reformers  of  utilising 
photography  to  promote  their  particular  aims  be  taken  up  and 
imitated  by  other  zealots  and  faddists,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  life  would  be  rendered  intolerable  by  the  new  terrors  that 
would  then  be  raised  around  us.  A  gentleman  might  scruple  to  be 
seen  greeting  a  lady  acquaintance  in  a  public  thoroughfare ;  while 
one’s  exit  from  a  theatre ;  a  new  church  or  chapel  one  was  quietly 
visiting ;  a  pawnbroker’s  ;  a  marine  store  dealer’s  ;  orja  political  club 
of  the  opposite  party  to  that  of  which  one  was  a  member  might  be 
the  signal  for  some  vigilant  friend  or  enemy  to  release  the  camera 
shutter  for  the  purpose  of  photographically  holding  one  up  to 
obloquy  among  one’s  associates,  acquaintances,  or  colleagues.  The 
terrible’ possibilities  of  this  system  of  espionage  are  bewildering. 
But,  seriously,  Parliament  would  not  tolerate  the  state  of  things 
here  hinted  at.  Indeed,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  whether  you  or  I, 
dear  reader,  are  legally  in  the  right  in  photographing  persons  against 
their  will.  A  test  case  in  point  might  result  in  some  curious 
complications  between  hand-camera  workers  and  their  victims. 


Thanks,  many  thanks,  to  M.  Demachy,  who,  in  the  Journal  of 
January  28,  is  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  a  great  man  is  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne,  the  only  apologist  of  the  Salon  of  the  first  rank  that  has 
so  far  appeared.  I  am  also  equally  grateful  to  him  for  informing 
me  that  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is  not  a  young  ladies’  magazine. 
Since  M.  Brunetiere  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Revue  it  has, 
I  believe,  undergone  a  change  of  style  and  tone,  but  I  am  glad  to 
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hear  that  it  has  not  made  a  bid  for  boudoir  patronage.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  continues  to  manifest  the  retrogressive  tendency  evinced  by 
its  insertion  of  articles  inquiring  whether  photography  is  a  fine  art, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  old  women,  and  not  young  ladies,  will 
be  the  only  people  who  will  read  it. 


M.  Demachy  is  good  enough  to  warn  me  off  condensed  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne  in  the  English  Revieiv  of  Revieivs.  I  take  the  warning, 
not  solely  because  one  of  the  unaccomplished  objects  of  my 
life  is  the  composition  of  the  Salon  epitaph,  but  also  because  M. 
Demachy  himself,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Bulletin  du  Photo- 
Club  de  Paris,  likewise  dishes  up  some  condensed  M.  de  la  Sizeranne, 
one  taste  of  which  does  not  at  all  dispose  me  to  go  in  for  a  larger 
consumption.  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  apparently  says  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  new  or  striking  on  his  subject ;  nay,  his  reference  to  the  gum 
bichromate  process — “qu’il  reconnait  la  plus  guarde  obeissance  ala 
vision  personnelle  de  l’auteur” — reads  uncommonly  like  a  French 
translation  of  some  of  Mr.  Haskell's  very  funny  Salon  catalogue 
‘Forewords.”  Yes  ;  of  such  is  the  wisdom  of  M.  de  la  Sizeranne. 


Making  due  allowances  for  the  changes  in  photographic  taste 
and  style  wrought  by  time,  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  does  not  appear  to 
say  anything  that  wasn’t  as  well  said  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  ago, 
rver  and  over  and  over  again.  For  all  that,  photography  is  not  yet 
ranked  by  sane  men  as  one  of  the  fine  arts ;  all  the  signs  point  to 
greater  disinclination  than  ever  to  so  regard  it.  I  admire 
M.  Demachy’s  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  a  very  rickety  and  leaky  mud 
carge  indeed  in  which  he  has  taken  passage.  Let  him  derive  all 
he  comfort  he  can  from  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  whose  solitary  grandeur 
is  a  trumpeter  for  the  Salon  is  not  yet  likely  to  be  disputed  from 
his  side  of  the  Channel.  The  Salon  will  need  the  epitaph  I  am 
billing  to  gratuitously  compose  for  it  long,  long,  before  any  English 
vriter  or  critic  of  the  first  class  will  be  guilty  of  such  a  solecism 
is  poor  M.  de  la  Sizeranne’s.  Cosmos. 


THE  USE  OF  PHOTO-ENGRAVED  PLATES,  WOODCUTS, 
TYPES,  ETC.,  IN  CERAMICS  AND  GLASS  PAINTING. 

[Anthony’s  Bulletin.] 

have  frequently  been  asked  to  communicate  a  process  by  which  to 
eproduce  in  verifiable  colours  on  glass  plates,  faience,  porcelain,  &c.,  the 
mages  from  the  engraved  plates,  woodcuts,  types  and  ornaments 
mployed  for  the  illustration  of  books,  &c.,  in  their  original  size  without 
he  aid  of  photography. 

One  knows  that  these  engraved  plates,  woodcuts,  and  types  are 
legative,  that  is,  made  with  the  image  reversed,  and  therefore,  that  the 
Irints  pulled  from  them  give  the  image  in  its  right  way.  Consequently, 
o  apply  them  on  the  materials  now  in  question,  one  should  operate  by 
iiouble  transfer.  This  was  not  wanted  on  account  of  the  trouble  involved, 
t  was  desired  to  operate  by  simple  transfer. 

The  process  I  have  recently  worked  out  for  this  purpose,  which  I 
hall  presently  describe,  is  so  simple  and  practical  that  I  wonder  one 
id  not  think  of  it  before.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

A  sheet  of  unsized  printing  paper,  say  11  x  14  inches,  is  immersed 
ito  a  mucilage  prepared  by  allowing  some  quince  seeds  to  macerate  in 
old  water,  agitating  from  time  to  time,  until  a  syrupy  liquid  is  obtained, 
hen  one  adds  a  little  of  a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  and,  for  keeping,  a 
iw  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  About  ten  grains  of  quince  seeds  to  the  ounce 
water  suffice  to  obtain  in  half  an  hour  a  mucilage  of  the  proper 

insistency.  It  may  be  prepared  according  to  the  following  formula  : _ 

Gum  arabic,  powdered .  100  grains. 

Water .  8  ounces. 

I hen  dissolved  add  : — 

Quince  seeds  .  75  grains. 

Glycerine  . 15  drops. 

Carbolic  acid .  2  ,, 

On  its  removal  from  the  mucilage  the  paper  is  pinned  up  to  dry.  It 
Lay  then  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  future  use,  or  at  once  coated  with  a 
m  of  collodion : — 

Ether,  concentrated .  3  ounces. 

Alcohol,  95°  .  4  ,, 

Pyroxyline .  50  to  60  grains. 

Castor  oil  .  20  to  25  drops. 

To  coat  the  paper,  it  should  be  spread  on  a  thin,  flat  board  provided 
ith  a  handle  at  one  corner  ;  and  after  folding  up  the  edges  of  the  paper, 


the  lower  end  excepted,  to  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  to  prevent  the 
collodion  from  running  off  or  getting  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  a  certain 
quantity  of  collodion,  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  surface,  is  poured 
steadily  upon  the  middle  of  the  paper  at  a  short  distance  from  the  top, 
and,  by  slowly  inclining  the  board  backwards,  allowed  to  cover  first  the 
upper  right  part  of  the  paper,  then  the  left,  then,  by  raising  the  board, 
the  left  lower  part,  and  lastly  the  right,  when  the  excess  is  drained  into  a 
vial  by  the  right  corner.  At  the  moment  the  board  is  upright  in  a 
diagonal  position,  striae  will  be  seen  to  form  on  the  coating.  They  disap¬ 
pear,  however,  by  gently  rocking  the  board  from  left  to  right  without 
changing  its  position.  All  this  should  be  done  without  haste,  but  not  too 
slowly.  When  the  collodion  has  set,  the  paper  is  hung  up  to  dry,  and 
may  then  be  kept  indefinitely,  so  to  say. 

The  collodionised  paper  curls  up  more  or  less  in  drying,  which  is 
objectionable  when  printing  on  large  sheets.  To  prevent  curling  it  may 
be  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  — 

The  paper  is  first  cut  the  same  size  as  a  glass  plate,  which  will  serve 
as  a  support,  and  the  latter  edged,  say,  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  with  a 
solution  of  alumed  gelatine,  which  is  allowed  to  dry.  The  plate  and 
the  paper  are  then  immersed  in  tepid  water  for  a  moment  and  both,  the 
paper  in  contact  with  the  gelatinised  side  of  the  plate,  are  removed, 
contact  being  ensured  by  rubbing  with  some  force  with  an  indiarubber 
squeegee,  taking  care  to  remove  air  bubbles,  if  any,  and  tbe  water  from 
the  surface  of  the  paper,  after  which  the  mucilage  is  twice  flowed, 
drained,  and  the  whole  set  aside  to  dry  spontaneously.  The  paper  is 
now  perfectly  flat  and  pasted  by  its  edges  on  the  plate.  It  remains  to 
collodionise  it  and  to  strip  it  off  from  the  glass,  when  dry,  by  cutting 
the  edges  with  a  penknife.  One  should  keep  it  flat  in  a  portfolio  for 
future  use. 

The  image  is  printed  on  the  collodion  size.  Th  s  can  be  done  in  two 
manners  from  the  plates  engraved  m  intaglio  (copper  plates),  first,  one 
may  ink  with  a  compound  consisting  of  a  verifiable  colour,  or  a  metallic 
powder,  mixed  to  the  proper  consistency  with  burnt  nut  or  linseed  oil;  or, 
second,  with  mordant,  that  is,  simply  with  burnt  nut  oil,  mixed  with  a 
little  turpentine,  and  upon  this  latter  print  one  dusts  immediately  the 
verifiable  colour,  or  a  metallic  powder. 

Printing  in  mordant  from  woodcuts,  photo  blocks  and  types  is 
imperative. 

The  transfer  may  be  effected  at  any  time,  For  this  purpose  the  print 
is  immersed  in  cold  water,  where  the  pellicle  soon  detaches  itself.  This 
done,  it  is  transferred,  collodion  film  in  contact  with  the  material  selected, 
by  means  of  an  adhesive  substance.  A  plain  mucilage  of  quince  seeds 
will  do :  — 

Quince  seeds .  20  grains. 

Carbolic  acid  .  2  drops. 

Water  .  8  ounces. 

Allow  this  to  macerate  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  filter  through  absorbent 
cotton  or  flannel. 

The  firing  is  done  in  the  usual  manner.  First,  however,  it  is  well, 
when  not  objectionable,  to  dust  over  the  material  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  silicate  of  potash  and  fused  borax.  This  is  an  extra  precaution, 
protecting  the  collodion  film,  to  prevent  it  in  burning,  from  plating  or 
otherwise  spoiling  the  picture. 

The  modus  operandi  for  transferring  on  glass  the  images  to  be  viewed 
by  transparency  through  the  back  of  the  plate  may  be  simplified.  The 
image  is  printed  in  mordant  on  damped  unsized  paper,  or  on  a  thin  sheet 
of  gelatine,  then  immediately  applied  on  the  plate  with  little  pressure, 
whereby  the  plate  is  printed  io  mordant,  upon  which  the  vitrifiable 
colour,  or  the  metallic  powder,  is  dusted. 

For  ornaments  not  to  be  burned  in  on  glass  (signs,  boxes,  tops  of 
tables,  &c.)  bronze  powders  or  colours  (not  vitrifiable,  of  course),  such  as 
burnt  umber,  vermilion,  &c.,  are  dusted  on  the  mordant,  and  the  glass 
afterwards  backed  with  an  appropriate  paint.  Designs  in  several  colours 
can  thus  be  transferred  by  double  printing. 

As  it  has  been  implied  in  the  beginning  of  this  communication,  the 
processes  above  described  have  only  an  indirect  relation  to  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  photography  to  ceramics  and  glass  painting,  their  object  being 
to  render  available  the  use  of  photo-engraved  plates,  wood  cuts,  Ac.,  not 
specially  intended  for  that  purpose,  by  laying  on  glass,  po.celain,  or 
faience,  the  vitrifiable  colour  by  means  of  printed  transfers,  as  it  is  usually 
done  in  manufactures.  I  think  they  form  a  necessary  addendum  to  the 
photo-ceramics  and  the  other  industrial  photo-process  I  have  already 
published.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  of  simple,  practical  processes  which 
pertain  to  the  decorative  arts  will  certainly  be  welcomed  by  thu  amateur 
and  the  professional  at  all  times.  P.  C.  Duchochois 

- ♦ - 

THE  HALOGENS. 

The  third  and  concluding  lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  halogens  was 
delivered  by  Professor  Dewar  at  the  Royal  Institution  last  week,  and  he 
was  again  met  by  an  audience  which  were  evidently  interested  in  his 
remarks.  By  the  aid  of  some  tall  glass  jars,  containing  respectively 
solutions  of  fluoride,  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  he  was 
able  to  show  the  behaviour  of  each  when  silver  nitrate  was  added,  the 
first  showing  no  change,  the  second  giving  a  copious  white  precipitate, 
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the  third  the  cream  colour  familiar  to  all  users  of  dry  plates,  while  the 
iodide  gave  its  own  bright  yellow  reaction.  He  next  added  nitric  acid  to 
the  same  solutions,  showirig  that  in  the  fluoride  there  was  again  no 
effect,  but  that  precipitation  followed  in  the  other  cases,  proving  that  the 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide,  unlike  the  fluoride,  were  insoluble  both  in 
water  and  nitric  acid. 

Next  was  shown  the  action  of  chloride  of  calcium  on  a  solution  of 
fluoride  of  potash,  the  dense  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium  showing 
that  that  body  was  insoluble  in  water,  but  became  soluble  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia.  The  result  of  adding  an  iodide  to  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  familiar  enough  to  photographers  as  an  old  method  of  com¬ 
pounding  an  intensifying  solution,  with  its  scarlet  precipitate  and  its 
diappearance  under  an  excess  of  the  iodide,  was  the  next  experiment. 

It  was  then  shown  how  fluorine  forms  a  gaseous  body  in  combination 
with  silica;  hence  its  value  in  etching  glass,  and  as  a  valuable  agent  in 

the  analysis  of  rocks  in  which  silica  occurs. 

In  order  to  show  the  transparency  to  heat  which  some  of  these  bodies 
exhibit,  a  very  prettily  arranged  experiment  followed.  A  delicate 
thermometer  (thermopile)  was  in  connexion  with  a  galvanometer  the  spot 
of  light  from  which  traversed  a  scale  at  the  back  of  the  lecture  table.  A 
Bunsen  burner  was  then  brought  at  such  a  distance  from  the  thermo¬ 
meter  that  the  light  spot  stood  at  50°,  equal  to  50  units  of  heat.  When, 
however,  a  plate  of  glass  was  interposed  between  the  source  of  heat  and 
the  thermometer,  the  light  spot  ran  back  to  5°,  showing  that  45  units  had 
been  cut  off.  The  glass  was  then  removed,  and  once  more  50"  was 
registered  on  the  scale.  A  slab  of  rock  salt  was  now  placed  in  the  path 
of  the  heat  rays,  when  the  light  spot  slowly  went  back  one  degree  only, 
showing  that  sodium  chloride  was  wonderfully  transparent  to  heat. 
Moreover,  a  rock-salt  prism  was  shown  to  refract  this  heat,  while  a  prism 
of  glass  had  no  effect  whatever.  Fused  and  rolled  sheets  of  bromide  and 
iodide  of  silver— specially  prepared  at  the  mint  by  Professor  Roberts 
Austen  for  the  purpose  of  this  experiment — were  shown  to  be  also  trans¬ 
parent  to  heat,  the  light  spot  in  the  first  case  running  back  to  85°  and  in 
the  second  case  to  37°.  Iodide  of  silver  was  stated  to  be  the  substance 
which  of  all  others  suffers  the  least  expansion  from  heat— not  altering  its 
volume  through  a  considerable  variation  of  temperature.  Rock  salt,  it 
was  noted,  had  all  the  necessary  optical  qualities  to  fit  it  for  photo¬ 
graphic  lens  construction,  but  its  hygroscopic  nature,  besides  the  difficulty 
of  getting  flawless  specimens,  rendered  it  unfit  for  such  employment. 

The  explosion  of  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  under  the 
action  of  light  is  a  very  old  experiment,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  one 
reads  of  and  does  not  often  see  performed.  It  was,  therefore,  interesting 
to  observe  the  sharp  report  which  such  an  explosion  gave  when  the  beam 
'  from  an  electric  light,  twenty  feet  distant,  was  concentrated  on  the  glass 
bulb  which  confined  the  mixed  gase3.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that 
the  two  gases  which  seemed  to  be  held  apart  by  such  loose  affinities 
would  slowly  combine  in  the  dark  if  sufficient  time  were  given  for  the 
operation,  but  recent  experiments  in  Paris  had  shown  that  the  gases 
will  keep  uncombined  for  an  indefinite  period,  if  kept  from  the  light. 

When  light  acts  upon  chloride  or  bromide  of  silver,  the  upper  layer 
becomes  unstable,  and  is  readily  attacked  by  a  reducing  agent  or  de¬ 
veloper.  The  action  is,  however,  stopped  by  any  great  reduction  of 
temperature,  as  was  shown  by  holding  a  sheet  of  photographic  paper  to 
the  beam  from  an  electric  lantern,  while  the  centre  of  that  paper  was 
chilled  from  the  back  by  the  application  of  a  sponge  soaked  in  liquid 
air.  Under  this  treatment  the  paper  darkened  except  in  the  centre, 
where  it  remained  perfectly  white.  A  still  more  striking  experiment, 
and  one  which  showed  that  such  chilled  paper  was  insensitive  even 
under  development,  was  to  immerse  a  roll  of  bromide  paper  in  a  vessel 
of  liquid  air  so  that  only  one  half  of  it  was  covered  by  the  liquid.  This 
was  exposed  to  light  and  then  developed,  with  the  result  that  one  half 
was  white  and  the  other  half  black.  Professor  Dewar  stated  that  he  had 
found  that  very  sensitive  gelatine  plates  retained  about  twenty  per  cent, 
of  their  sensitiveness  to  light  under  the  same  cooling  process,  but  he 
thought  it  was  a  question  of  degree,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  temperature 
nearer  the  absolute  zero  could  be  attained,  then  all  traces  of  light  action, 
chemical  action,  &c.,  would  disappear.  He  had  spent  much  time  oyer 
these  problems  connected  with  low  temperatures,  but  much  concerning 
them  still  remained  unexplained. 

Another  old  experiment,  but  with  a  most  interesting  new  sequel,  next 
came  under  review.  Fluor  spar,  when  scattered  over  a  liot-'.ron  plate 
in  the  dark,  phosphoresces.  If,  however,  the  powdered  spar  has  been 
heated  and  cooled  some  time  before  the  experiment  is  made,  no  phos 
phorescence  is  apparent.  Now,  it  has  recently  been  reported  that  a 
German  invest  gator  had  found  that  the  X  raj  s  would  revivify  such  heated 
and  cooled  spar,  so  that  it  would  once  more  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of 
phosphorescence.  Professor  Dewar  had  some  powdered  spar  which  had 
been  heated,  cooled,  and  treated  by  the  X  rays  ten  days  previously. 
This  was  thrown  on  the  iron  plate,  and  it  at  once  became  visible  in  the 

darkened  theatre.  . 

Another  interesting  expeiiment  showed  that  the  halogen  compounds 
were,  some  of  them,  transparent,  and  some  opaque  to  the  Rontgen  rays. 
For  example,  fluoride  of  ammonia  is  quite  transparent ;  the  chloride  less 
so  ;  the  bromide  less  Btill,  while  the  iodide  is  perfectly  opaque.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  opacity  increases  with  the  atomic  weight  in  a  regular 
progression. 


In  conclusion,  a  number  of  interesting  experiments  were  shown,  but,  u 
they  have  no  particular  photographic  interest,  they  need  not  be  detailed. 
Professor  Dewar’s  lectures  on  the  halogens  have  covered  rauoh  new 
ground,  and  the  only  regret  is  that  they  were  confined  to  three  in  number. 
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Eastman  Cartridge  Film  Roll  holders  for  Glass-plate  Cameras. 

Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Co.,  -43,  Olcrkenwell-road,  E.C. 

By  the  use  of  these  roll-holders  the  daylight  changing  system  is  made 
available  for  those  who  have  only  glass-plate  cameras. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  power  of  inserting  and  removing  spools  of 
film  without  the  use  of  a  dark  room  is  a  new  feature  in  independent  roll- 
holders.  The  adaptation  to  the  purpose  has  been  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  neatness  of  construction.  Thus  any  glass-plate 
camera  can,  by  the  attachment  of  one  of  these  roll-holders,  be  quickly 
and  cheaply  converted  into  a  film  cartridge  instrument.  The  roll-holden 


are  sold  with  the  frame,  of  such  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  as  to  b 
adaptable  to  any  glass-plate  cam-ra  made  for  the  same  size  of  plate.  I 
is  as  easy  to  change  from  a  plate-holder  to  the  roll-holder  as  from  on 
plate-holder  to  another.  By  an  ingenious  and  simple-locking  device,  tt 
section  of  film  used  for  each  exposure  can  be  drawn  perfectly  tight  an 
fl  it 

The  roll-holders  are  light  and  compact,  and  can  be  easily  fitted  t 
almost  any  existing  camera  without  interfering  with  the  camera  or  tt 
plate-holders.  Th6  dimensions  of  the  frames  of  the  roll-holders,  as  BOi 
previous  to  fitting,  are  : — 

Size.  Length.  Width. 

BJ  x  4i  inches.  5|  inches.  44  inches. 

5  x  -  4  „  H  „  .. 

The  weight  of  the  3J  x  4J  is  9  ounces,  and  of  the  5  x  4,  11  ounces. 


Fluorescent  Screens  for  Radiography. 

J.  R.  G-otz,  215,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  W.C. 

Mr.  Gotz  has  placed  on  the  market  a  fluorescent  screen  for  radiograpl 
work,  which  has  been  found  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  T) 
fluorescent  salt,  platino-cyanide  of  barium,  is  of  English  manufactur 
and  is  coated  in  a  special  manner  on  stout  papsr,  which  is  stretchfe 
mounted,  and  backed,  and  fitted  in  a  light  mahogany  frame,  tb 
constituting  a  very  convenient  form  of  screen  for  practical  work. 


Catalogue  Received. 

W.  King  &  Co.,  Southsea-road,  Kingiton-on-Thame3.  Trade  price-1 
of  enlargements,  finishing  and  contact  printing,  &c. 


.  The  Tintograph. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-iqnare,  W. 

The  Tintograph  is  a  method  of  colouring  photographs  or  engravin 
and  Messrs.  Marion  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  one  of  the  h 
dozen  photographs  coloured  according  to  the  process  by  one  of  tb 
hands  without  previous  experience.  The  result  is  a  really  good  8 
pleasingly  coloured  photograph;  and  the  process  should  be  foe 
extremely  serviceable  for  the  purposes.  The  Tintograph  consists  of  a 
of  the  necessary  colours  and  materials,  which  are  put  up  in  a  box,  i 
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includes  one  bottle  liquid  colour  red,  one  bottle  liquid  colour  blue,  one 
bottle  liquid  colour  green-yellow,  one  bottle  albanine  (white)  three 
brushes,  four  mixing  cups,  and  one  large  bottle  of  medium.  It  may  be 
ipointed  out  that  the  photographs  are  coloured  on  the  front,  and  not  on 
the  back,  by  this  process,  very  full  instructions  for  which  are  issued  by 
Messrs.  Marion.  The  results  are  quite  as  good  as  the  best  productions 
of  the  Dansac-Chassagne  process,  and  the  instructions  for  working  bear 
a  not  very  distant  resemblance  to  the  method  followed  in  making  results 
by  that  ill-starred  process  of  “  photography  in  natural  colours.”  The 
Tintograph,  however,  simply  professes  to  be  a  process  for  colouring 
photographs,  and  as  such  deserves  to  succeed.  The  instructions  are 
clear  and  explicit. 


attir  Jtoteg. 


Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  February  16,  at  eight  o’clock. 

A  Chat  on  Electricity  and  Optics,”  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Isenthal. 

An  electric  light  from  vacuum  tubfs,  which  is  brilliant  enough  for  light¬ 
house  service,  and  another  luminant,  from  hermetically  sealed  globes,  which 
lasts  indefinitely,  have,  it  is  stated,  been  recently  invented. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.— Photo-mechanical  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
February  15,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  12,  Hanover-square.  “Process  Reproductions 
from  an  Editor’s  Point  of  View,”  by  Wallace  L.  Crowdy,  editor  of  the 
Artist. 


Sawdust  is  to  be  utilised  in  the  production  of  calcium  carbide  by  a  method 
.patented  by  Professor  Wilson,  of  St.  Catherine’s,  Ontario.  The  refuse  from 
jthe  sawmills  is  converted  into  carbon,  which  is  powdered  and  mixed  with 
(limestone.  The  mixture  is  said  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  electric 
current  for  about  ten  hours,  and  calcium  carbide  is  produced,  which  is  broken 
md  sold  to  consumers  who  desire  to  make  acetylene  gas.  The  cost  of  the 
process. is  not  stated. 

The  Liverpool  Spring  Exhibition.— The  Spring  Exhibition  at  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery  is  to  be  opened  on  Saturday.  The  “  Wnistler”  room  and  the  room 
leyond  it  are  devoted  to  photography,  and  have  been  specially  decorated  for  the 
iccasion  by  Messrs.  Waring  &  Gillow.  The  “Whistler”  room  contains  the 
ixhibits  by  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  who 
ire  said  to  have  risen  to  the  occasion  and  produced  a  collection  of  over  two 
mndred  pictures,  which  surpasses  any  previous  exhibition  by  the  Society. 
There  is  also  a  fine  exhibit  of  transparencies  and  stereoscopic  pictures.  The 
>ther  room  contains  miscellaneous  photographic  work  and  the  latest  novelties 
n  appliances. 


With  the  issue  of  March  next,  Process  Work  and  the  Printer  will  have  its 
>ages  considerably  increased  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  great  extension  of 
cope.  The  following  topics  will  be  dealt  with  in  early  numbers  :  The  illus- 
rated  magazines,  British  and  American,  the  work  of  black-and-white  artists 
ilustrated  advertising,  artistic  treatment  of  photographs  for  process  repro- 
uction,  illustrated  catalogues  and  price-lists,  new  illustrated  books,  new 

Einting  machinery,  practical  process  engraving.  From  this  it  will  be*  seen 
at  the  magazine  will  contain  much  of  interest  to  engravers,  high-class 
rinters,  artist  illustrators,  publLhers,  journalists,  photographers,  and,  in 
|ict,  every  one  interested  in  modern  engraving,  illustrating,  and  printing  in 
leir  very  numerous  applications. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Sgcibty.— Life  seems  very  brisk  in  this  Society 
ist  now.  On  Thursday  last  the  third  annual  ball  was  held  in  the  Grosvenor 
looms,  and  was  well  attended  by  members  and  then’  friends,  passing  off  very 
rccessfully.  The  members  are  now  looking  forward  and  preparing  for  their 
hirteenth  Annual  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  opened  by  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
he  Society  are  fortunate  in  having  placed  at  their  disposal  the  rooms  of  the 
loyal  Society  of  Artists  in  New-street,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Committee  of 
ie. latter.  These  rooms  are  admirably  adapted  and  lighted  for  the  purposes 
the  exhibition.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  representative  loan  collec- 
jon  has  been  inaugurated,  and  already  some  thirty  of  the  most  prominent 
ative  and  Continental  workers  have  signified  their  intention  of  giving  support, 
i  addition  to  lantern  and  cinematograph  exhibitions,  each  evening  there  will 
p  selections  of  vocal  .and  instrumental  music.  It  may  interest  those  who 
I'mpete  in  both  open  and  closed  classes,  to  know  that  a  substantial  premium 
iis  been  offered  by  the  Society  for  a  design  for  a  suitable  plaque,  to  be 
iproduced  by  electro  deposit,  as  an  award  to  the  successful  competitors, 
nd,  further,  the  Society,  intend  announcing  their  show  to  the  public  through 
■  e  medium  of  a  specially  designed  pictorial  poster. 


Experiments  on  the  action  of  Rontgen  rays  on  vegetable  life  have  hitherti 
I  to  negative  results,  but  Signor  G.  Tolomei,  writing  in  the  Atti  del  Lincei 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  their  action  is  identical  with  that  of  light.  Oi 
posing  to  the  action  of  Rbntgen  rays  branches  of  Elodea  canadensis  im 
Jrsed  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  anhydride,  evolution  of  bubbles  tool 
ace,  as  in  the  presence  of  sunshine,  or  electric,  or  magnesium  light.  Tfi. 
me  similarity  was  observed  in  the  effects  on  the  lower  vegetable  forms  botl 
intgen  rays  and  light  causing  retardation  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen  U 
ycoderma  aceti,  and  in  the  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  by  Saccha 
uayees.  Again,  in  their  action  on  Bacillus  anthracis  the  Rontgen  ray 
have  in  the  same  way  as  sunshine,  but  in  a  minor  degree  ;  when  a  gelatin. 
’ n  was  exposed  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  radiations  from  a  Crookes’  tube 
th  the  interposition  of  a  zinc  screen  having  an  X-shaped  aperture,  the  lette 
speared  transparent  on  an  opaque  background.  That  the  action  was  due  t< 
<  struction  of  the  germs,  and  not  to  the  generation  of  any  toxic  quality  in  th< 


agar  was  proved  thus  :  When  a  sterilised  film  was  partially  exposed  to  the 
rays,  and  subsequently  brought  into  contact  with  a  stratum  of  dried  spores, 
the  spores  began  to  germinate  all  over  the  film  ;  but,  when  the  stratum  of 
spores  was  exposed  to  the  rays,  the  screen  with  the  letter  X  being  interposed, 
and  the  film  subsequently  brought  into  contact  with  them,  only  those  spores 
which  had  been  protected  from  the  Rontgen  rays  developed,  and  the  letter  X 
was  distinctly  seen.  Signor  Tolomei  attributes  the  previous  failure  to  obtain 
such  effects  to  the  short  duration  of  the  exposures.  — Natv/re. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Eastman  Photographic  Exhibition,  which  was 
attended  by  over  25,000  people  when  it  was  given  at  the  New  Gallery  Regent- 
street,  has  been  repeated  with  even  more  success  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  at  New  York.  The  Exhibition  took  place  in  this  latter  city,  com¬ 
mencing  on  January  1,  and,  during  the  twelve  days  that  it  was  open  to  the 
public  more  than  26,000  people  passed  the  turnstiles.  The  same  decora' ions 
and  pictures  were  used,  and  a  considerable  number  of  fresh  enlargements 
were  added,  being  the  woik  of  prominent  American  users  of  the  Kodak  and 
of  some  distinguished  ^photographers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Amongst 
others,  new  pictures  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Al'red  Stieglitz,  R  Eickemeyer, 
jun.,  Jas.  L.  Bretse,  Chas.  I.  Berg,  John  E.  Dumont,  W.  B.  Post,  Henry 
Troth,  R.  B.  Roosevelt,  jun  ,  and  Miss  Zaida  Ben-Yusuf.  The  photographs 
by  members  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain  also  accompanied  the 
Exhibition,  and  pictures  which  had  not  previously  been  exhibited  in  the 
English  collection  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Chambeilain,  Baroness  de 
Zulen,  Princess  de  Poix,  Prince  Wagram,  Comtesse  de  Castellane,  Yicomtesse 
de  Sa\igny  de  Montcorps,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgb,  and  others.  Every 
section  of  the  Exhibition  proved  to  be  equally  as  successful  as  when  held  in 
England.  The  space  available  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design  was  even 
greater  than  that  used  in  the  London  Exhibition,  and  the  spacious  gallery 
surrounding  the  noble  staircase,  by  which  the  rooms  were  approached,  formed 
a  very  handsome  feature.  Music  and  floral  decorations  served  to  make  the 
premises  and  the  proceedings  additionally  attractive.  The  American  press 
have  given  the  most  gliwing  notices  of  the  Exhibition,  remarking  particularly 
upon  the  quality  of  the  pictures  in  the  Invitation  Section,  and  upon  the 
interesting  character  of  the  technical  exhibits.  Many  of  the  papers,  including 
the  New  York  Herald,  gave  illustrations  of  some  of  the  pictures.  The  same 
plan  was  followed  in  the  disposition  of  the  draperies  as  that  which  proved  so 
great  a  success  in  London,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  frames  was  undertaken 
and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Alfred  Steiglitz,  the  general  management  of  the 
Exhibition  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Jones. 

The  Use  of  Vacuum  Tube  Lighting  in  Photography.— Mr.  Nikola 
Tesla,  in  the  Electrical  Review  (New  York),  says:  “A  few  years  ago  I  began 
a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  applicability  of  the 
light  emitted  by  phosphorescent  vacuum  tubes  to  ordinary  pnotography.  The 
results  soon  showed  that,  even  with  a  tube  giving  no  more  light  than  the 
equivalent  of  one-half  of  a  candle,  objects  could  be  easily  photographed  with 
exposures  of  a  few  minutes,  and  the  time  could  be  reduced  at  will  by  pushing 
the  tube  to  a  high  candle  power.  Photographs  of  persons  were  likewise 
obtained  at  that  time,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  these  were  the  first  like¬ 
nesses  produced  with  this  kind  of  illumination.  A  rather  curious  feature  in 
the  photographs  obtained  with  tubes  of  moderate  illuminating  power  was  that 
the  lights  and  shadows  came  out  remarkably  strong,  as  when  very  short 
exposures  are  made  by  flashlight,  but  the  outlines  were  not  sharp,  and  practi¬ 
cally  no  detail  was  visible.  By  producing  tubes  of  much  greater  candle  power, 
a  notable  improvement  in  this  respect  was  effected,  and  this  advance 
prompted  me  to  further  efforts  in  this  direction,  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  tube  of  an  illuminating  power  equal  to  that  of  hundreds,  and 
even  thousands,  of  ordinary  vacuum  tubes.  What  is  more,  I  believe  that 
I  am  far  from  having  attained  the  limit  in  the  amount  of  light  producible, 
and  believe  that  this  method  of  illumination  will  be  eventually  employed 
for  light-house  purposes.  This  probably  will  be  considered  the  oddest  and 
most  unlooked-for  development  of  the  vacuum  tube.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  communication  is  chiefly  to  give  an  idea  in  how  far  the  object  here 
aimed  at  was  obtained.  The  photographs  were  taken  by  a  tube  having  a 
radiating  surface  of  about  200  square  inches.  The  frequency  of  the  oscillations, 
which  were  obtained  from  an  Edison  direct- current  supply  circuit,  I  estimated 
to  be  about  2,000,000  a  second.  The  illuminating  power  of  the  tube  approxi¬ 
mated  about  1,000  candles,  and  the  exposures  ranged  from  two  to  five  seconds, 
the  distance  of  the  object  being  four  feet  to  five  leet  from  the  tube.  It  might 
be  asked  why,  with  so  high  an  illuminating  power,  the  exposure  should  not  be 
instantaneous.  I  would  not  undertake  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily, 
which  was  put  to  me  recently  by  a  scientific  man.  Likenesses  can,  of  course, 
be  obtained  with  instantaneous  exposures,  but  it  has  been  found  preferable  to 
expose  longer  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  tube.  The  results  so  far 
obtained  would  make  it  appear  that  this  kind  of  light  will  be  of  great  value 
in  photography,  not  only  because  of  the  fineness  of  the  lines,  but  also 
because  the  artist  will  be  able  to  exactly  adjust  the  conditions  in  every  experi¬ 
ment  so  as  to  secure  the  best  result,  which  is  impossible  with  ordinary  light. 
He  will  thus  be  made  entirely  independent  of  daylight,  and  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  his  work  at  any  hour,  night  or  day.  It  might  also  be  of  value  to  the 
painter,  though  its  use  lor  such  purposes  I  still  consider  problematical.” 

- ♦ - 

liatrnt  iictoei. 

- ♦ - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  January  24  and 
January  29,  1898  : — 

Stereoscopic  Projection. — No.  1S35.  “  An  Improved  Method  or  System  by 

means  of  which  Pictures  Projected  upon  a  Screen  from  an  Optical  or 
Magic  Lantern  or  Lanterns  are  seen  in  Relief  or  with  Stereoscopic 
Effect.”  J.  Anderton. 
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Optical  Projection. — No.  2044.  “  Improvements  in  or  connected  with 

Apparatus  for  Optical  Projection  for  Advertising  and  other  Purposes.” 
W.  CLAY POOLE. 

Magnesium  Light.— No.  2023.  “  An  Apparatus  for  Using  the  Magnesium 

Light  in  Photography.”  G.  Levi-Lajeunesse. 

Animated  Photography — No.  2196.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
Apparatus  for  Producing  Animated  Pictures.”  Haydon  &  Urry, 
Limited,  and  G.  Haydon. 
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Name  of  Society. 


Bradford  Photo.  Society  . 

North  Middlesex . 

Richmond  . 

Aintree  . . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

Bootle . 

Brixton  and  Clapham  . 

Darwen  . 

Gospel  Oak  . 

Hackney . 

Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  .. 

Oroydon  Camera  Club  . 

Kingston-on-Thames . 

Leytonstone  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Polytechnic  . 

Southport  . 

Woodford  . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ., 
Bolton  Mutual  Photo.  Society 

Bradford  Camera  Club . 

Leigh  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Manchester  Amateur . 

Putney  . . . 

Croydon  Microscopical  . . 

Plymouth  . 

Wakefield  . . 

Wolverhampton  . 


Subject. 


“Expomre  Meters.”  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

“  Picturesque  Essex.”  George  Biddell. 
/“Cloud  Photographing.”  A.  Horsley 
\  Hinton. 

/“The  Beauties  of  Perthshire.”  D.  J. 
\  Neill. 

/“Photographic  Halation.”  George 
\  Marlow. 

{Carbon  Printing  Demonstration.  Jos. 
Appleby,  L.A.P.S. 

"A  Chat  on  Trimming  and  Mounting 
Prints.”  R.  C.  Whiting, 
f  “A  Tour  in  Switzerland.”  George 
I  Butterworth. 

I  “A  Few  Hints  for  Economical  Photo- 
\  graphers  ”  J.  E.  Ray  ner. 

/  “  Enlarging,  and  Photography  Slides.” 
\  J.  H.  Gear. 

/  “  What  to  See  in  an  Old  Church.”  S. 
\  Margerson. 

(  “  Process  Reproductions  from  an  Edi- 
<  tor’s  Point  of  View.”  Wallace  L. 
(  Orowdy. 

(  Practical  Photographic  Tips.  Technical 
I  Chat  opened  by  John  Smith. 

/“How  to  Make  a  Camera.”  Victor 
I  Robinson. 

/“A  Few  Hints  from  my  Note-book.” 
(  A.  E.  Bailey. 

/“A  Chat  on  Electricity  and  Optics.” 
\  A.  W.  Isenthal. 

/“Optical  Projection.”  T.  E.  Fresh- 
\  vater,  F.R.M.S.,  &c. 

“  Negative-making.”  John  A.  Hodges. 

/  “  Lantern  -  slide  Making.”  Ernest 
(  Marriage. 

Last  Day  fo'  Entries,  Annual  Exhibition. 
/  “  Photography  with  the  Microscope.” 
\  Fred  W  lkinson,  F.G.S. 

“At  Home  Subjects.”  E.  H.  Whetstone. 
“  Sepia  Plat  .notype.”  T.  Lee  Syms. 

/  Lantern  Night :  Members’  Slides  and 
\  Lewis  Medland’s  Fair  Life. 
j  “Developers  and  Development.”  W. H. 
1  Henry. 

Prize  Slides. 

“Portraiture.”  Harold  Baker. 

“  Flash-light  Woi  k.”  E.  H.  Micklewood. 
/“Elementary  Photographic  Optics.” 
1  R.  Child  Bayley. 

“Development  ”  T.  H.  Cox. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

February  8,— Annual  General  Meeting,— the  Eail  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  F.R.S. 
President),  in  the  chair. 

New  Members. 

Seventeen  new  members  were  elected,  and  eleven  candidates  for  membership 
were  nominated.  It  was  announced  that  the  Uttoxeter  Photographic  Society 
had  been  admitted  to  affiliation  ;  and  that  Messrs.  C.  H.  Oakden,  W.  F. 
Slater,  and  W.  D.  Welford  had  been  admitted  as  Fellows. 

The  Annual  Report. 

The  President  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Animal  Report,  which  he  thought 
would  be  regai ded  as  a  fairly  satisfactory  one.  During  the  year  1897  there 
had  been  a  net  increase  of  membership  of  forty-six,  the  financial  position  was 
good,  and  the  Society  was  distinctly  growing,  the  total  number  of  members 
on  January  1,  1898,  being  660. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously 
without  discussion. 

The  Balance-sheet. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Oakden  moved  the  adoption  of  the  balance-sheet,  which  showed 
that  the  Society  possessed  500/.  invested  in  Consols,  and  property  to  the 
amount  of  354 /. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  seconded,  remarkirg  that  not  only  was  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society  highly  satisfactory,  but  it  was  generally  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  now  than  had  been  the  case  for  many  years. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  thought  the  attention  of  the  Council  might  be  directed  to  the 
treatment  of  the  subscriptions  received  from  life  members,  which  at  present 
were  regarded  entirely  as  revenue.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Society  had 
ninety-three  life  Fellows  and  members  from  whom  no  subscriptions  were 
being  received,  but  who  were  a  peimanent  charge  upon  the  funds  to  the 
extent  of,  perhaps,  15s.  per  annupi  each.  This  was  not  a  serious  matter  as 


things  were  at  the  present  time,  but  he  suggested  that,  to  guard  agaimt 
emergencies,  it  might  be  advisable  to  invest  some  portion  of  the  life  subscription* 
so  as  to  produce  an  income  to  meet  any  requirements  that  might  arise. 

Mr.  G.  Scamell  (Hon.  Treasurer)  recalled  the  fact  that  a  good  many  of  the 
life  members  were  old  members  who  at  a  former  period,  when  the  Society  wa» 
in  very  low  water,  had  paid  life  subscriptions  in  order  to  afford  means  of 
refloating  it.  Fuither,  a  sum  of  84/.  had,  during  the  past  year,  been  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  furniture,  books  for  the  library,  and  otlier  property,  being 
an  excess  of  15 /.  over  the  amount  received  as  entrance  fees  anu  life  subscrip¬ 
tions,  so  that  actually  moie  had  been  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society 
than  had  been  received  from  those  sources.  The  expenditure  hal  been  kept 
well  within  the  income,  the  balance  at  the  beginnii  g  of  the  year  being  22/., 
as  against  32/.  at  the  end.  The  Exhibition  resulted  in  a  loss  of  45/.  as  com¬ 
pared  with  99/.  in  1896,  and  104/.  in  1895.  The  Affiliation  scheme  was 
progressing,  and  was  likely  to  make  further  progress,  the  Society  being  now 
in  touch  wich  5000  members  of  affiliated  bodies  throughout  the  country, 

Mr.  S.  Davis  pointed  out  that  many  life  members  were  now  contributing  to 
the  funds  as  Fellows,  and  that  several  had,  a  few  years  ago,  subscribed  to  a 
guarantee  fund,  which  at  that  time  was  necessary. 

The  balance-sheet  was  then  adopted  without  dissent. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Council. 

Mr.  R.  Beckftt  submitted  the  report  of  the  Scrutineers,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  election  of  officers  and  Council  had  resulted  as  follows  : — 
President:  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  F.R.S. —  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  :  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B. ,  D.C.  L.,  F.R.S. ,  Messrs.  T.  R. 
Dallmeyer,  H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  and  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood, 
M.A. — Ordinary  Members  of  Council :  Messrs.  T.  Bedding,  T.  Bolas,  C.  H„ 
Bothamley,  F.  A.  Bridge,  J.  Cadett,  Alexander  Cowan,  W.  E.  Debenham,  A. 
Haddon,  J.  A.  Hodges,  F.  C.  Lambert,  Alexander  Mackie,  J.  W.  Marchant,. 
Andrew  Pringle,  J.  Spiller,  J.  W.  Swan,  H.  Snowden  Ward,  L.  Warnerke,  J„ 
Waterhouse,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  and  Horace  Wilmer.— lion.  Treasurer  i 
Mr.  G.  Scamell. 

About  200  members  voted. 

Thanks  ! 

Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  moved  a  voted  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and  Council  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year,  remarking  that  the  Society  was  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  possessing  a  most  excellent  let  of  officers  and  an  admirable  and 
hard-working  Council. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Craiqie  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  compliment  and  referred  to  the  onerous 
duty  involved  in  the  formulation  of  new  Articles  of  Association,  expreseirg 
regret  that  that  question  had  led  at  the  time  to  a  certain  amount  of  dissen¬ 
sion,  but  he  was  pleased  to  think  that  the  present  election  had  restored  to  the. 
Sbciety  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  photogriphic  world. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  the  Auditors  and  Scrutineers. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition. 

The  President  mentioned  that  the  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  Inter¬ 
national  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily  and  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  result.  The  offers 
for  the  loan  collection  were  such  as  to  indicate  a  very  remarkable  show  ;  but 
he  hoped  that  further  applications  for  space  would  shortly  be  made  by 
professional  photographers,  as  there  was  room  for  more  exhibitors  in  that 
class. 

The  Honorary  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller,  in  a  highly  eulogistic  speech,  proposed  a  very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Horace  Wilmer,  the  retiring  Hon.  Secretary,  who  had  in¬ 
timated  that  pressure  of  other  duties  would  prevent  him  offering  himself  for 
re-election . 

Mr.  J.  J.  Vezey  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  very  cordially  supported  by 
Messrs  Bolas  and  Pringle. 

The  President  expressed  his  deep  personal  obligation  to  Mr.  Wilmer  for 
the  very  kind  and  able  assistance  which  he  had  at  all  times  afforded  him. 

Mr.  Wilmer,  in  responding,  said  he  had  had  great  pleasure  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  Society,  and  was  only  prevented  from  continuing  to  do  so  by 
the  impossibility  of  being  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  He  wished,  too,  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
secretarial  duties  of  the  Society  were  discharged  by  the  indefatigable  Assistant- 
Secretary  (Mr.  Child  Bayley),  by  whom  his  woik  had  been  considerably 
lightened,  and  to  the  value  of  the  clerical  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION, 
February  3,— Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen  in  the  chair. 

Velox  Paper. 

Mr.  Ibbetson,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin  &  Son,  gave  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Velox  paper  for  development.  It  is  said  to  be  a  chloride 
paper,  and,  although  the  results  by  it  resemble  to  some  extent  those  of  bromide 
paper,  it  behaves  in  rather  a  diffeient  manner.  The  pecuh'arity  about  this 
paper  is  that  the  operations  can  all  be  conducted  in  a  room  lighted  by  naked 
gaslight,  and  it  is  expected  that,  on  account  of  its  independence  of  the  dark 
room,  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  amateur  worker.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  the  paper  is  slower  than  bromide  paper,  but  it  is  found  that  thirty- 
five  seconds  is  enough  for  an  average  negative  exposed  at  four  inches  from  the 
burner.  The  paper  is  made  in  three  or  tour  grades  :  the  Carbon  Velox,  so 
calltd  from  its  resemblan  ;e  to  that  proce.s  ;  the  Gl».  ssy  Velox  ;  and  a  Portrait. 
Velox,  with  less  contrast  than  the  others.  After  exposure  to  the  negative,  it 
is  developed  on  a  piece  of  glass  or  other  support,  by  means  of  a  piece  o. 
cotton-wool  dipped  in  the  developing  solution.  Development  takes  place  im¬ 
mediately,  and  is  complete  in  about  twenty  seconds,  when  the  piint  is  plunged 
at  once  into  the  fixing  bath.  There  appears  to  be  no  means  of  forcing,  the 
picture  if  under-exposed  ;  but,  if  signs  of  over-exposure  appear,  it  is  quickly 
placed  in  the  hypo,  and  often  saved  in  this  way.  The  developer  is  a. very  con- 
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entrated  one,  and  it  is  important  to  adhere'to'the  prescribed  proportions  of  the 
Dgredients.  The  chief  complaints  seem  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  unsuitable 
ievelopers,  and  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  purity  of 
he  chemicals  used,  especially  of  the  sulphite.  A  weak  developer,  or  one  that 
i as  become  oxidised  or  contains  an  excess  of  bromide,  gives  greenish  or 
irownish  -  blacks.  Insufficient  bromide  produces  dirty  whites,  and  the 
ddition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solutioa  is  recommended.  The 
teveloper  which  gives  the  best  results  is  a  metol-quinol  mixture,  and  can  be 
iad  in  accurately  weighed  proportions,  with  the  proper  quantity  of  bromide, 
f  the  English  agents. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  was  invited  to  develop  a  few  prints,  which  he  did.  It 
eemed  to  him  that  the  process,  as  it  had  been  shown,  possessed  a  serious  dis- 
dvantage  as  far  as  technique  was  concerned,  in  that  nobody  could  count  on 
ffiat  he  was  goiDg  to  get,  and  could  take  no  credit  to  himself  for  getting  a 
ood  result.  By  having  to  develop  in  such  a  short  space  of  time,  the  process, 
e  thought,  was  robbed  of  its  practical  value.  In  his  opinion  it  was  a  doubtful 
dvantage  to  .recommend  that  the  paper  was  workable  in  gaslight.  It  was 
miking  under  conditions  which  did  not  at  all  favour  the  print,  and  he  asked, 
Vhy  should  not  the  development  be  done  by  non- actinic  light,  as  far  as  the 
aper  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  E.  George  Harvey  considered  it  a  great  mistake  to  work  this  paper  in 
ctinic  light.  He  had  compared  prints  produced  in  a  yellow  light  with  others 
sale  in  the  presence  of  a  naked  light,  and  found  a  distinct  fogging  in  the 
itter,  the  whites  being  degraded  where  protected  by  the  rebate  of  the  printing 
ame. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  experiments,  had  gone  to  work  in  his  own*  way. 
ranted  that  it  was  slow,  he  had  protected  it  from  actinic  light.  To  get  more 
.titude  in  deve’opment  he  diluted  his  developing  solution.  It  was  said  that 
m  paper  was  not  a  bromide  paper,  but  he  hardly  thought  it  was  a  pure 
lloride,  as  it  would  not  be  affected  by  such  light  as  they  had  in  the  room  ;  if 
were  a  chloro-bromide  paper,  it  would  be  affteted  by  such  light  ;  and,  if 
are  bromide,  it  would  be  fatal.  Whatever  it  was,  it  should  have  every 
lance,  he  held,  and  not  be  subjected  to  an  actinic  light  unnectssar  Jy.  He 
as  able  to  get  anything  he  liked  on  it  under  the  conditions  he  observed,  viz., 
in  actinic  light  and  a  diluted  developer,  these  ensuiing  the  integrity  of  the 
hites,  which  otherwise  would  be  veiled.  Dilution  did  not  affect  the  colour  of 
ie  image  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Fry  imagined  that,  by  manipulating  under  coiditions  of  safe  light  for 
evelopment,  all  restrictions  enforced  with  regard  to  the  concentration  of  the 
eveloper  would  entirely  disappear.  The  ordinary  rules  regarding  the  ob- 
dniDg  of  colours  would  be  in  force  as  with  any  other  paper,  and  the  colour 
ould  not  be  interfered  with  on  account  of  the  dilution  of  the  developer.  For 
is  own  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting,  he  showed  that  a  minute’s  ex- 
osure  to  the  light  of  the  room  (certainly  there  were  fifteen  jets  going)  was 
iffiuent  to  produce  a  very  decided  reduction  on  development. 

Mr.  Ibbbtson,  in  reply,  said  the  ma;n  idea  was  that  this  process  was  for 
ie  tyro.  The  novelty  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  dispensed  with  the  dark  room,  a 
ate  of  things  which  would  be  welcomed  by  many,  although  he  quite  under¬ 
ood  the  apparent  desire  of  those  who  wished  to  continue  its  necessity,  To  be 
ile  to  develop  in  an  ordinary  room  was  a  great  satisfaction,  but  it  was  a 
llacy,  of  course,  to  suppose  that  the  paper  was  not  sensitive  to  such  light  as 
ight  be  present.  The  inventor  had  provided  for  a  rapid  development  by 
escribing  the  concentrated  developer,  and  the  fact  that  so  short  a  time  was 
quired  was  an  argument  agaiost  any  strious  or  even  noticeable  fcggiDg 
icurring.  Amidol  was  found  to  be  a  slower  developer,  and  would,  perhaps, 

!  more  to  the  wish  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  watch  the  growth  of  the 
is ge.  The  tones  by  this  agent  were  nice,  and  development  took  about  sixty 
conds,  resemblii  g  that  of  bromide  piper  ;  but,  of  course,  in  such  protracted 
ivelopment,  yellow  light  would  naturally  have  to  be  employed.  Dilution  of 
e  developer  gave  less  satisfactory  prints,  the  blacks  inclining  to  muddiness. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

5BRUARY  2, — Mr.  F.  W.  Dowell  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin  &  Sons’  representative  showed  some  results  by,  and 
monstrated,  the  Velox-paper  printing  process.  Several  grades  are  supplied, 
itt,  glossy,  and  a  special  portrait  variety.  It  resembles  a  slow  bromide 
per,  with  the  difference  that  it  is  said  to  be  a  chloride  paper.  Exposure  is 
ide  to  day  or  artificial  light,  and  ;s  considerably  longer  than  for  bromide 
per.  The  novelty  about  the  process  is  that  i .  can  be  worked  by  the  light  of 
ordinary  gas  burner,  or  a  number  of  them,  providing  sufficient  distance  is 
'served  in  the  developing  operations.  Experimental  exposures  were  made 
d  developed  at  the  meeting,  an  average  negative  requiring  from  thirty 
i  ;onds  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  from  the  burner.  Development 
i  very  rapid,  twenty  seconds  covering  the  whole  period  between  the  applica- 
1  n  of  the  solution  and  the  complete  appearance  of  the  image.  It  is  then 
jiced  directly  into  the  fixing  bath  without  any  intermediate  washing,  and 
1  ated  afterwards  in  the  usual  way.  The  developer  is  a  concentrated  one, 
i  y  dilution  causing  bad  tones,  and  should  not  contain  oxidised  sulphite  of 
la,  nor  more  nor  less  than  a  specified  quantity  of  bromide.  Metol-quinol 
■is  usedjas  the  reduciig  agent,  but  any  of  the  newer  developers  will  serve. 

'■  e  prices  compare  equally  with  those  of  bromide  papers. 

Vtessrs.  Watson  &  Sons  exhibited  a  camera  for  panoramic  work.  Hitherto, 
i  was  pointed  out,  these  instruments  have  been  very  cumbersome,  but  the 
(}  shown  is  probably  the  smallest  yet  introduced.  Constiucted  for  films,  it 
i  at  present  to  be  had  in  five-inch  or  three-and-a-half-inch  size,  and  the 
r  chanism  is  actuated  by  a  powerful  spring  in  the  base  of  the  camera,  work- 
i  at  high  tension  or  low,  as  a  vane  is  regulated  by  the  insertion  in  a  place 
I  vided  of  larger  or  smaller  pieces  of  metal.  Three  revolutions  wind  up  the 
s  ing,  and  stops  are  provided  for  stopping  the  instrument  where  required. 
1 3  film  is  contained  on  spools,  and  is  two  metres  long.  After  any  given  ex- 
p  ure  the  film  is  perforated  to  mark  off  the  exposed  portion.  The  greatest 
a  ount  of  film  exposed  at  any  one  time  is  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  There 
i;ino  suggestion  of  vibration  while  the  camera  is  revolving,  and  this  is  con¬ 


tributed  to  by  the  firmness  with  which  the  tripod  engages  the  camera,  a  wheel- 
racket  device  ensuring  perfect  rigidity  between  these  parts.  The  larger  size 
sells  for  20/.,  but  anything  beyond  this  can  be  made,  and  only  increases  the 
instrument,  noticeably  in  the  vertical  direction,  the  film  being  wound  hori¬ 
zontally  on  spools. 

Mr.  David  Allan  showed  a  “ spectroscopical ”  chimney-glass,  or  safe  light,  , 
and  a  new  calcium  tube,  doing  away  with  the  need  of  an  elastic  band,  and 
fastening  in  the  same  way  as  the  lime  tin.  The  glass  of  the  chimney  is  also-- 
made  in  sheet  form,  and  has  been,  as  its  name  implies,  spectroscopically  tested 
and  declared  safe. 

Mr.  Clifton  showed  the  American  Primus  camera  with  Stigmatic  lens.  The  - 
camera  is  particularly  adapted  for  this  form  of  convertible  lens,  giving  great 
extension.  Ordinarily  the  front  of  the  enclosing  box  is  opened  out,  and  the 
camera  racked  forward.  When  still  more  extension  is  required,  the  back  opt  ns 
and  allows  the  camera  to  be  also  racked  in  that  direction.  It  is  provided  with 
risiDg  and  cross  front,  finder,  Bausch  &  Lomb  shutter,  and  double  swing 
back,  i  e.,  both  vertically  and  horizontally  at  one  time.  The  finder  reverses 
on  a  hinge,  when  the  position  of  the  camera  is  altered  so  as  to  give  vertical  or 
horizontal  pictures. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  showed  three  enlarged  10 x  8  negatives,  the  original  qnarter-  - 
plates,  and  the  Novitas  transparencies  employed.  He  advocated  the  use  of 
this  stripping  film  for  the  transparency,  and  said  his  work  was  done  with  an 
incandescent  gas  burner,  a  six-inch  condenser,  and  a  multuyn-m-parco  en¬ 
larging  camera.  The  absence  of  granularity  in  the  enlargements  he  attributed  • 
to  the  full  exposure  which  he  habitually  gave.  He  went  into  details  for  the  • 
benefit  of  those  who  had  not  used  the  paper,  and  gave  a  resumi  of  his  own  . 
practice. 


Camera  Club. — On  Thursday  list  week,  when  the  usual  audience  at  the- 
Camera  Club  dropped  in  by  two’s  and  three’s  and  took  their  seats  in  front  of 
the  lantern  screen,  there  wera  certain  whispered  comments  on  the  title  of  the 
lecture  presently  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Ames,  F.S.A.,  namely  : 

The  Physiology  of  Thought  and  Memory. 

“What  on  earth  has  that  got  to  do  with  photography?’’  asked  one  scoffer. 
“Just  what  I  wanted  to  know,”  said  another.  Then  they  puffed  away  at  their 
pipes  and  cigars  at  such  a  rate  that  the  electric  ventilator  bad  to  be  set  going 
full  speed  before  the  room  w  as  cleared  of  the  smoke  which  they  created.  Still 
the  question  remained  unsolved,  What  in  common  has  photography  to  do  with 
“thought  and  memory  ?”  “  Well, you  see,  when  you  take  a  photograph,  your 

thought  is  that  it  will  lurn  out  something  good — and  it  doesn’t;  and  your 
memory  often  makes  you  forget  how  much  accelerator  you  have  put  in  your 
developer,  and  you  muddle  the  wlmle  thing.”  Another  member  ventured  to 
hope  that  the  promised  discourse  would  do  his  memory  some  good,  for,  although, 
if  the  room  were  full  of  orchids,  he  could  without  htsitation  name  each  one, 
he  was  always  forgetting  his  umbrella.  Other  speculations  followed,  which 
wen  interrupted  by  the  Chairman’s  hammer,  and  all  settled  down  to  listen  tc 
the  lecturer’s  remarks.  We  were  told  at  the  outset  that  the  subject  was  in 
reality  peculiaily  appropriate  to  the  Camera  Club,  for  the  student  of  the  brain 
was  under  great  obligations  to  photography  which  enabled  such  perfect  pictures 
of  microscopic  sections  of  the  brain  to  be  made.  Formerly  the  biologist  was 
dependent  upon  mere  drawings,  and,  as  all  knew,  drawings  of  microscopic 
objects  were  untrustworthy,  because  the  artist,  in  spite  of  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  wish  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  what  he  saw,  was  unconsciously 
swayed  by  influences  which  were  out  of  his  power  to  resist.  In  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  service  rendered  to  him  by  photography,  the  physio¬ 
logist  now  offered  something  to  the  Camera  Club  in  exchange.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  study  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  thought  and  brain 
action  had  been  a  matter  of  great  interest,  and  for  a  long  period  the  meta¬ 
physician  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  analysed  our  sensalions  according  tc 
his  own  ideas.  'Jhen  arose  the  biologist,  and  declared  that  all  attempts  to 
analyse  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  were  futile  and  vain,  and  that,  if  we 
wouid  unravel  such  mysteries,  we  must  examine  the  brain  itself,  study  its 
physical  structure,  and  then  we  should  possibly  be  able  to  find  out  how  the 
mind  works.  Biology  comprehends  both  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system.  Tne  matter  of  the  brain  can  be  hardened  by  chemical  means, 
it  can  be  cut  into  sections  in  all  directions,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  plan  of 
the  fibres  of  the  brain  has  been  discovered  after  an  immense  amount  of  research. 
Mr.  Ames  then  showed  a  number  of  diagrams  and  photographs  of  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  &c.,  and  explained  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and  altogether 
without  notes  or  references  of  any  kind,  what  was  known  with  regard  to  this 
most  intricate  subject,  first  showing  what  a  fascination  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  it  always  have  had,  and  always  will  have,  to  educated  people;  . 
then  pointing  out  how  the  metaphy  sician  of  old  sought  to  solve  such  problems, 
w.th  the  result  that  nothing  came  of  his  work  but  “words,  words.”  The 
biologist,  attacking  the  mystery  from  another  standpoint,  comparts  brain 
action  with  mental  action,  and  also  is  able  to  show,  by  experiments  with 
animals,  that  one  part  of  the  brain  governs  certain  nervous  centres  connected 
with  taste,  another  with  smell,  another  with  hearing,  and  so  on.  The  lecture 
was  listened  to  with  the  most  wrapt  attention,  and  our  only  regret  is  that 
its  want  of  direct  photographic  interest  precludes  us  from  giving  it  but  a 
short  report. 

Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society. — February  1,  the  Vice-President  in  the 
chair. — The  members  of  the  Society  evidently  take  great  pride  in  their  handi¬ 
work,  and  have  apparently  a  liking  for  apparatus  and  accessories  of  their  own 
manufacture.  An  excellent  response  was  made  by  the  members  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary,  asking  them  to  exhibit  and  demonstrate  their  ability  in 
the  home  manufacture  of  apparatus,  and  of  an  excellent  show,  the  following 
are  the  most  interesting  items:— Large  wooden  dish  for  developing,  fixing, 
&c.,  and  a  lantern-slide  printing  frame  for  printing  from  any  pait  of  a  negative 
up  to  half-plate,  by  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Picard  showed  a  very  large  (about 
24  x  20)  bellows  that  he  had  made.  He  said  it  wTas  generally  considered  a 
difficult  thing  for  an  amateur  to  make  a  camera  bellows,  but  when  done  in  the 
way  he  had  adopted,  and  which  he  described,  it  was  really  a  simple  matter. 
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though  one  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  patience.  He  also  showed  a  half¬ 
plate  instantograph  camera,  which  he  converted  for  use  as  a  hand  camera,  fitting 
it  with  a  roll-holder,  focussing  scale,  and  adapters  for  taking  lenses  of  various 
sizes.  The  shutter  had  also  been  made  to  fit  all  the  lenses.  Mr.  Wilson 
demonstrated  the  working  of  his  magazine  hand  camera.  This,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lenses  and  shutter,  was  entirely  his  own  make.  The  changing 
mechanism,  though  not  a  new  idea,  worked  smoothly,  and  appeared  to  be 
quite  certain  in  its  action,  An  aluminium-mounted  camera  to  take  a  half¬ 
plate  roll-holder,  the  work  of  Mr.  Bamber,  had  a  very  handsome  appear¬ 
ance.  Its  chief  merit  was  its  extreme  lightness,  its  weight,  without  lens 
of  roll-holder,  being  only  twenty  ounces.  It  could  be  used  either  in  the 
hand  or  on  a  stand.  Mr.  Gorton  exhibited  a  flash  lamp  of  his  own  construc¬ 
tion,  and  showed  a  figure  study  taken  with  it,  which  appeared  to  be  full  of 
detail.  He  claimed  that  the  height  of  the  flash  with  his  lamp  was  upwards 
of  three  feet.  A  vignetting  frame  by  Mr.  Harrison  had  many  points  to 
commend  it.  It  could  be  used  on  either  a  quarter  or  half-plate  printing 
frame,  the  cards  or  masks  could  be  made  any  shape  desired,  and  by  means  of 
gauges  at  the  bottom  it  could  be  removed  from  the  frame  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  progress  of  printing,  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  p  aced 
in  exactly  the  same  position  again.  The  Assistant  Hon.  Secretary  asked 
whether  any  member  had  tried  aluminium  powder  for  flashlight  work  in  the 
place  of  the  magnesium  ordinarily  used.  The  Vice-President  stated  that  it 
had  been  tried  some  time  ago  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  did 
not  give  nearly  so  good  a  light  as  magnesium.  He  thought  it  would  be  more 
brilliant  if  mixed  with  chlorate  of  potash,  but  the  addition  of  this  introduced 
an  element  of  danger. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — January  24,  Mr.  Beadle  in 
the  chair. — Messrs.  D.  Nesham,  W.  D.  Faller,  J.  L.  Cartwright,  and  F. 
Clitherow  were  nominated  for  membership.  The  President  announced  that 
the  annual  dinner  would  take  place  on,  March  12,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  the  Woolwich  Society,  then  gave  a  lecture  on 

The  Preparation  of  Chemical  Solutions. 

He  considered  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  an  essential  part  of  photography, 
and  fully  described  his  method  of  preparing  the  different  formulae,  advocating 
simplicity  in  their  preparation  ;  he  thought  this  was  best  attained  by  making 
up  the  different  ingredients  in  ten  per  cent,  solutions.  Starting  with  pyro 
and  ammonia,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  still  the  best  all-round  developer,  he 
recommended  metabisulphite  in  preference  to  any  other  as  a  preservative  for 
the  pyro.  He  then  passed  on  to  pyro  soda,  hydroquinone,  and  the  newer 
developers,  amidol  and  metol.  Continuing  with  the  consideration  of  toning 
solutions,  he  concluded  with  a  few  remarks  on  lantern  slides  and  platinum 
development. 

January  31,  informal  meeting,  Mr.  McIntosh  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  Lane 
was  nominated  for  membership.  Mr.  Wilson  brought  a  quantity  of  paper 
negatives  and  some  prints  taken  about  the  year  1853.  Great  interest  was 
taken  in  their  examination,  and  admiration  expressed  at  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  work  after  the  Chairman  had  explained  the  difficulties  under  which 
photographers  worked  in  those  days. 

February  7,  Lantern  Night. — The  monthly  competition  for  slides  by 
members  took  place.  Between  thirty  and  forty  slides  were  sent  in,  which 
resulted  in  keen  competition.  Those  by  Messrs.  Durston  and  Crane  were 
placed  respectively  first  and  second.  The  Committee  then  selected  slides  by 
Messrs.  Burnard,  H.  Stuart,  Pring,  Lisett,  and  Bishop  for  the  Society’s  box. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — January  31. — There  was  a  very  good  muster  to 
witness  a  demonstration  of  the  gum-bichromate  process,  which  was  announced 
to  be  given  by  Mr.  Sheed  of  the  West  Surrey  Pnotographic  Society,  but  which 
was  undertaken  at  very  short  notice  by  Mr.  E.  Pointon,  of  the  same  Society, 
Mr.  Sheed  being  prevented  at  the  last  moment  from  fulfilling  his  engagement. 
Mr.  Pointon  gave  a  complete  and  successful  exposition  and  demons ;ration  of 
the  process,  explaining  every  step  and  developing  several  prints.  He  also 
handed  round  some  finished  prints,  which  gave  a  good  idea  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  process.  It  should  be  added  that  several  members  of  the  West  Surrey 
Society  were  present,  making  the  gathering  a  peculiarly  pleasant  one. 

Bath  Photographic  Society. — There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members 
and  friends  on  January  26  to  hear  Mr.  George  F.  Powell’s  illustrated 
lecture,  entitled 

A  Trip  to  Paris. 

He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying  that  he,  in  company  with  Mr.  Frederick 
York,  of  lantern-slide  repute,  arranged  to  tak;  'a  short  holiday  together  in 
Paris.  He  was  fortunate  in  this  respect,  because  Mr.  York  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  French  capital,  and,  knowing  exactly  where  to  go  for  the 
most  important  pictures,  much  time  was  thus  saved  for  actual  photography. 
Of  course  they  both  carried  cameras,  and  he  might  say  they  somehow  obtained 
certain  pictures,  which  would  be  shown  on  the  screen,  the  necessary  per¬ 
mission  to  take  which  had  not  been  obtained.  Several  of  the  slides  were  from 
Mr.  York’s  negatives.  The  lecturer  then  showed  about  eighty  pictures  of  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  mostly  of  Paris.  He  gave  some  intert  sting  details  of 
each  subject.  Commencing  with  views  of  the  imposing  railway  station  of 
St.  Lazare  and  the  fine  streets  and  buildings  near,  Mr.  Powell  continued  with 
fine  sharp  photographs  of  the  Louvre  Hotel-de-Ville,  Luxembourg  Palace,  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  views  on  the  Champs  Elysees,  Arc  de  Triomphe,  many  of 
the  busy  Boulevards,  views  on  and  across  the  Seine,  including  the  large 
floating,  swimming,  and  washing  baths  moored  to  the  bridge.  Successful 
photographs  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Madeleine 
were  shown,  as  well  as  Napoleon  the  First’s  tomb,  and  the  intricate  iron  work 
in  the  construction  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  also  many  incidents  occurring  in 
street  life  about  the  Bourse,  Pantheon,  &c.  The  lecturer  then  passed  on  to 
Versailles,  exhibiting  photographs  of  the  grand  entrance  to  the  palace,  as 
well  as  one  or  two  interior  views,  the  display  closing  with  a  selection  of  views 
taken  at  Rouen. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— February  1.— Mr.  K.  C.  Middleton 

read  a  paper  upon 

Photographic  Advances  of  the  Last  Few  Years, 
by  T.  C.  Hepworth,  F.C  S.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern 
slides  by  the  writer,  and  mentioned,  firstly,  the  wet-plate  process,  and  treated  ] 
at  great  length  the  subject  of  process  work  generally.  Mr.  Middleton,  how 
tver,  thought  the  paper  was  not  up  to  date,  as,  during  the  last  few  yean 
many  modifications  in  process  work  had  been  made  which  were  nut  inentiuned 
in  the  paper.  The  Woodburytype  was  next  mentioned  as  a  most  perfect 
process  for  the  renderir  g  of  pictures,  and  a  good  specimen  of  a  Woodbttr) t 
lantern  slide  was  shown.  A  slide  illustrating  the  photography  of  a  Hying 
bullet  was  shown.  Astronomical  photography  was  spoken  of,  and  the 
adopted  of  distinguishing  stars  from  imperfections  in  plate  or  manipulation.  ! 
The  photographic  recording  of  the  movement  of  animals,  cinematography,  and 
X-ray  photography  were  also  treated  of  at  some  length.  Upon  the  subject  of 
X  rays,  Dr.  Hall-Ed wards  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  any  sub-  I 
stance  was  opaque  to  the  X  rays,  as  it  was  only  a  matter  of  length  of  exposure 
for  them  to  penetrate  anything.  Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton  was  warmly  tha^^| 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  explained  the  recent  modifications  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  last  year  or  so  in  process  work. 

Bolton  Mutual  Photographic  Society. — January  27  — Demonstration  of 

two  photographic  specialities  by  Mr.  Woods  (Hon.  Seeietary  of  the  Society),  , 
viz.,  the  new  American  printing  paper,  Velox,  and  dry -cello lion  lantern 
plates.  Mr.  Woods  made  a  slide  on  the  dry-collodion  plates,  which  are  made 
from  Dr.  Hill-Norris’s  formula;  by  the  Birmingham  Collodion  1’late  Company, 
Yardley,  which  was  printed,  developed,  fixed,  waffled,  aud  dried  ready  for  the 
lantern  in  ten  minutes.  The  elide  was  afterwards  toned  a  rich  sepia,  and 
instructions  were  given  for  producing  a  great  range  of  colour  from  red,  brown, 
&c.,  on  to  purple,  all  of  which  are  permanent.  A  print  was  also  made  on 
Velox  paper  made  by  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company,  U.S.,  the  easiness  ot 
working  the  same  being  much  appreciated.  Samples  were  distributed  foi 
members  to  experiment  with. 

Leigh  Photographic  Society.— January  27,  Mr.  Miles  F.  Burrows  /tht 
President)  in  the  chair. — Dr.  Jos.  Jones  gave  a  paper  on 
Photographing  under  Difficulties, 

being  an  account  of  his  experiences  with  photography  while  acting  as  surgeoi 
on  a  voyage  to  the  Amazon  ;  being  troubled  very  much  with  the  plates  frillim 
and  ship  beetles  it  was  a  wonder  the  Doctor  had  any  results  to  show.  Mr 
Syms  recommended  the  Doctor  to  use  a  few  drops  of  formalin  in  the  develops 
another  time  to  stop  frilling. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  —The  monthly  meetiii; 

was  held  on  Thursday,  in  the  Club-rooms,  Eberle-street,  the  President  (Mr 
W.  Prior  Christian)  in  the  chair.  Miss  M.  H.  Stead,  Miss  H.  M.  Henderson 
Messrs.  Stanley  Cann,  J.  H.  Sutherland,  C.  F.  Inston,  aud  T.  H.  Jones  wer 
elected  members.  The  medals  awarded  in  the  recent  annual  competition  wer 
presented  to  the  successful  competitors.  Mr.  E.  Rimbault  Dibdin  delivers 
a  lecture,  entitled 

The  Invasion  of  Mona,  or  the  Campaign  of  Easter,  1897, 
which  was  the  outcome  of  an  excursion  to  the  island  of  a  number  of  th 
members,  most  of  whom  had  contributed  slides  to  illustrate  the  lecture.  Th 
headquarters  of  the  party  were  at  Peel,  excursions  being  made  thence  to  al 
parts  of  the  island.  Mr.  Dibdin  chronicled  their  doings  with  much  humoui 
The  lecturer  was  accorded  a  warm  reception  by  a  large  audience,  and  a  mo 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society.— February  1,  the  President  (Mr.  G.  Tor 
linson)  occupied  the  chair. — The  presentation  of  the  medals  won  by  tL 
members  in  the  recent  annual  competitions  took  place.  For  prints,  Mr.  • 
Blackwell  was  awarded  the  silver  medal,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Lygo  the  brou; 
For  lantern  slides,  the  silver  medal  was  gained  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lygo,  and  tl 
bronze  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Clague.  One  of  the  Affiliated>  Societies’  lectures  on 
Negative-making, 

by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  was  then  read  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Brooi 
and  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  The  lecture  dealt  with  the  subject  from  1 
choice  of  a  lens  and  camera  up  to  the  development  of  a  plate,  a  marked  po 
of  the'  latter  being  the  compounding  of  the  developer  whin  using  pyroga! 
acid,  so  as  to  prevent  oxidisation,  which  is  prone  to  stain  the  negative  wb< 
prolonged  development  has  to  be  resorted  to. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Photographic  Society.— February  3,  Eleventh  Annu 
Meeting,  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton  in  the  chair. — The  Hon.  Secretary  then  readt! 
report,  which  began  by  the  congratulations  of  the  Committee  on  the  succe 
which  had  attended  the  acquisition  of  the  room,  and  they  felt  that  the 
members  who  had  used  it  must  have  found  the  benefit  of  beffig  able  to  stui 
works  and  papers  on  their  own  particular  art  without  being  disturbed.  T 
attendance  at  the  meetings  had  been  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  much  intert 
had  been  taken  in  the  lectures  and  papers  that  had  been  read.  The  Ho 
Treasurer  presented  the  accounts,  which  were  considered  satisfactory,  co 
sidering  a  large  sum  had  been  used  for  furnishing  the  room,  and  these,  togetb 
with  the  report,  were  adopted,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman.  The  Ho 
Secretary  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Smart  as  President,  whic 
he  said,  gave  him  much  pleasure  to  do,  knowing  how  much  he  had  had  t 
interest  of  the  Association  at  heart  from  its  infancy.  The  following  offici 
were  also  re-elected : — Vice-Presidents :  Rev.  A.  T.  Scott,  Messrs.  E.  R.  Asht: 
and  C.  Leeson  Prince,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.Met.S. — Committee:  Mess 
A  W.  Pierson.  J.  W.  Morgan,  and  G.  W.  Howard,  F.C.S,,  to  which  wasai 
added  Mr.  J.  H.  Spencer. — Hon.  Auditor :  Mr.  E.  Catchpole. — Hon.  Treaswn 
Mr.  B.  Whilrow. — Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Mr.  HowaJ 
moved  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  his  p 
services,  and  the  large  amount  of  time  and  trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  affa 
of  the  Association,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.— February  3, 
Professor  Steggall  in  the  chair. — The  Secretary  read  the  Affiliation  lecture, 
Pictorial  Photography, 

by  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  Afterwards  a  lively  discussion  took  place,  and 
the  conclusions  of  some  of  the  members  were  not  altogether  in  accord  with 
those  of  Mr.  Hinton.  The  following  question  was  put  to  the  meeting,  “  Has 
it  been  found  necessary  to  give  a  longer  exposure  to  backed  plates  than  to  un¬ 
backed?”  The  opinion  expressed  by  the  majority  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  giving  backed  plates 
a  longer  exposure,  all  things  being  equal,  such  as  stop,  light,  &c. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.— February  2,  Mr.  James  Patrick  in  the 
ffiair. — The  subject  was 

The  Comparative  Advantages  of  Enlargements  and  Direct 
Photographs. 

Mr.  W.  Hume  read  a  paper  on 

Enlargements. 

He  claimed  for  enlargements  that  they  could  be  made  as  good  as  the  original 
photographs.  If  they  were  inferior,  it  was  not  because  they  were  enlarge- 
nents.  The  process  of  enlarging  made  the  production  of  large  pictures  less 
lostly.  There  was  a  great  deal  more  latitude  with  regard  to  size  than  in 
photography  direct,  and  any  subject  could  be  produced  in  a  large  size.  Mr. 
Iambs  Hay  read  a  paper  on 

Direct  Photographs, 

n  which  he  urged  that  direct  photography  should  be  employed  wherever 
possible.  The  quality  of  a  direct  photograph  was  better  than  that  of  an 
enlargement.  It  was  easier  to  study  the  composition  on  the  larger  ground 
'lass,  and  the  focus  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  principal  object.  The 
Ejections  as  to  weight  need  not  stand  seriously  in  the  way,  because  the 
ubject  could  be  selected  and  notes  taken  as  to  the  most  suitable  time,  &c.,  for 
>hotographmg  before  the  large  camera  was  brought  into  use.  A  discussion 
ollowed,  and  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  members  were  in  favour  of  the 
>roduction  of  large  pictures  by  enlarging. 

Glasgow  Photographic  Society. — February  3,— There  was  a  large  at- 
endance  of  members  present.  The  Secretary’s  and  Treasurer’s  reports  were 
iresented  to  the  meeting  in  printed  form,  and  were  held  as  read.  The 
inancial  report  shows  the  Society  to  be  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  there 
ieirg  a  balance  in  hand  of  25 l.  The  President  (Mr.  Stuart)  demonstrated 
he  development  of  platinotype  prints  by  the  various  modes  described  by  the 
3latinotype  Company  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  them.  Much  interest  was 
nanifested  in  the  different  modes  of  treatment.  Mr.  Stuart  showed  fully  the 
landling  of  the  collodio- chloride  paper,  showing  his  entire  mode  of  working, 
vhich  has  been  very  successful ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  he  stated  he  had 
iow  abandoned  all  other  silver  papers  for  the  collodio-chloride  paper.  The 
idvantages  of  this  paper  are  many,  viz.,  its  keeping  qualities  before  and 
ifter  printing  ;  its  facility  for  toning  and  drying  rapidly  ;  and  for  printing  in 
ibout  half  the  time  of  all  others.  Mr.  J.  Lizars,  optician,  Buchanan-street 
ent  a  very  handsome  quarter  plate  camera  of  the  improved  Challenge  type, 
vhich  received  considerable  attention  from  the  members,  and  was  really  a 
'ery  handy,  beautiful  piece  of  finished  cabinet  work.  It  was  very  much  ad- 
nired  by  the  members.  There  accompanied  it  a  film-holder  for  cartridge 
ilms,  so  that  they  can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  in  daylight,  which  can  be 
dapted  to  any  camera ;  also  a  very  light  aluminium  stand.  It  was  extrao¬ 
rdinarily  light  and  very  rigid.  Mr.  Stuart  intimated  to  the  meeting  that 
hey  had  held  their  first  Committee  meeting  for  the  Photographic  Conven- 
ion  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  Wednesday  last,  February  2,  in  the  Re- 
igious  Institution  Rooms.  It  was  a  complete  success,  a  very  large  attend- 
nce  of  the  leading  amateurs  and  professionals  being  present.  Altogether  the 
Convention  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  success.  Mr.  Stuart  then  called  upon  the 
ociety  to  send  two  representatives  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commitee, 
rhich  was  to  be  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms  on  Wednesday  last. 

- » 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


1898. 

'ebruary .  Photographic  Society  of  India.  Exhibition  Secretary, 

57,  Park-street,  Calcutta. 

,,  11,  12  .  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.  Y.  E.  Smyth, 

35,  Dawson- street,  Dublin. 

,,  11-26 .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Secretary,  J.  S. 

McCulloch,  W.S.,  2  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

,,  24-26 .  Woolwich. 

larch  1-5  .  Birmingham.  C.  J.  Fowler,  Court  Mount,  Erdington, 

near  Birmingham. 

,,  5-12 .  South  London  Photographic  Society.  A.  E.  AlleD,  Hon. 

Secretary,  27,  Prince  s-squ are,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

pril  22-30 .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C. 

M  27-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bay  ley,  12,  Hanover  square,  W. 


There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 


For  Drilling  Glass. — An  optician  recommends  the  following  method : 
ip  a  drill  borer  heated  to  white  heat  first  into  quicksilver,  whereby  it  is 
cellently  hardened,  and  sharpen  by  grinding  on  a  whetstone.  If  the  drill 
us  prepared  is  moistened  with  a  saturated  solution  of  camphor  and  oil  of 
.rpentine  and  the  borehole  is  kept  rather  moist,  glass  may  be  drilled  like 
ood. 


©orrcsponimtce. 


%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper.  1V0  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  a/re 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
co'rrespo'ndents. 


COLOURING  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  remarks  re  “  Coloured  Lantern  Slides  ”  in  last 
week’s  issue,  though  most  apt  and  true  on  the  whole,  were,  I  think,  a 
little  too  sweeping  with  regard  to  “  commercial  coloured  slides.”  Con¬ 
sidering  the  price  that  is  offered  for  some  commercial  work,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  such  work  as  can  be  “  turned  out  ”  at  it  should  meet  with 
your  condemnation,  or  that  persons  of  taste  should  “  prefer  plain  slides.” 
Some  seem  to  imagine  that  colouring  slides  is  the  merest  mechanical 
work  possible,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  work  requiring  the  greatest  skill 
to  do  properly.  But  that  it  can  be  so  done  I  trust  the  specimens  I  show 
you  with  this  will  demonstrate- — I  am,  yours,  &c..  Professional. 

February  5,  1898. 

'  [The  slides  shown  us  by  our  correspondent  were  coloured  in  an 
extremely  effective  and  artistic  manner.  We  were  surprised  to  see 
such  excellent  productions  at  so  low  a  price,  2s.  each. — Eds.] 


CANVASSING  AT  ELECTIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  fully  sympathise  with  Mr.  Hindley  in  his  desire  to 
“have  a  little  sunshine  by  the  sea;”  he  should  come  here  and  he  will 
have  his  heart's  content.  I  am  having  some  English  clouds  coming  over 
for  my  Corsican  pictures.  I  am  sorry  the  “  imposing  and  massive 
envelope  ”  was  not  of  more  importance,  say,  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
nominating  Mr.  Hindley  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Tradesmen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  or  better  still,  an  announcement  of  an  honour  to  be  conferred. 
Leaving  joking  aside,  I  do  not  agree  with  his  remarks  (or  yours  Ex. 
Cathedra),  about  canvassing  at  elections.  It  cannot  be  said  I  am  a 
partisan,  as  I  do  not  know  the  candidate  in  question  ;  far  better  to  have 
everything  square  and  above  board  than  have  “  a  hole-and-corner 
meeting”  to  arrange  who  are  to  be  elected.  It  is  within  my  knowledge 
of  a  case  of  this  kind,  not  only  did  the  ringleader  have  a  meeting  at  his 
office,  but  had  the  impudence  to  call  personally  on  some  of  the  members - 
of  the  club  to  request  them  to  attend  and  blackball  one  of  their  number  ;  _ 
one  of  them  had  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the  club,  and  another  only 
once,  and  that  at  the  formation  of  the  rules.  I  will  not  reiterate  the. 
answer  he  got,  but  it  was  exceeding  complimentary  to  yours  truly, 

A.  L.  Henderson, 

An  old  Member  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  retired. 

Grand  Hotel ,  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  February  2,  1898. 

P.S. — Intending  visitors  to  Corsica  may  leave  Charing  Cross  bn  Sunday¬ 
morning  at  10  a.m.,  via  Paris,  Marseilles;  at  the  latter  place  they  can. 
have  eight  hours  to  spare,  catch  the  Monday’s  steamer  at  5  p.m  ,  and 
reach  Ajaccio  the  following  morning,  Tuesday,  about  8  a.m. 


CINEMATOGRAPH ING  THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  Friday  last  you  make  some  genially-- 
worded  comments  upon  my  rashness  in  saying  that  during  the  recent 
eclipse  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  had  made  a  successful  exposure  with  an 
instrument  of  mine.  Well,  the  statement  does  sound  rather  curious. 
But  you  explain  my  ability  to  make  so  definite  an  assertion  by  saying 
that  I  can  do  things  which  few  others  can  do.  I  fear  you  intend  that  as 
a  very  Pickwickian  modification  of  photographic  accuracy.  I  am  grateful ' 
for  the  compliment ;  but  I  don’t  deserve  it.  I  was  not  born  to  this 
greatness.  I  have  not  achieved  it.  It  has  been  thrust  upon  me  ;  and  I 
am  overwhelmed  by  it. 

Joking  apart,  however,  I  really  have  good  reason  to  feel  confident; 
although,  as  you  say,  “most  people  cannot  say,  even  on  an  ordinary, 
subject,  that  the  exposure  has  been  successful  until  the  image  has  been 
developed.”  But  it  is  because  this  is  not  an  ordinary  subject  that  I  am 
able  to  prophesy  before  I  know.  Obviously,  if  all  the  factors  which 
combine  to  make  a  correct  exposure  can  be  determined  beforehand,  and 
mutually  adjusted  in  due  relation,  only  accident  can  prevent  a  successful  . 
result. 

Such  has  been  the  case  in  this  instance.  The  factors  involved  are  all 
constant  within  very  small  limits.  The  personal  equation  is  practically 
eliminated.  The  total  sum  of  all  possible  errors  is  infinitely  les3  thart 
the  fairly  wide  margin  within  which  exposure  is  substantially  correct.  - 
Therefore,  when  I  hear  that  no  accident  has  happened,  that  the  sky  wa&. 
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cloudless,  that  the  corona  was  of  rather  unusual  brightness,  and  that  the 
instrument  worked  perfectly,  I  can  confidently  predict  that  the  film  has 
received  impressions  capable  of  yielding  satisfactory  negatives  upon 
development.  Even  though  the  test  of  development  should  never  be 
applied,  nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  the  exposure  has  been  successful. 

I  heartily  join  with  you  in  hoping  that  the  final  result  will  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  From  a  spectacular  point  of  view  the  subject  is,  probably,  one 
upon  which  it  is  not  worth  while  wasting  a  film.  As  an  exhibition 
picture,  I  fancy,  it  can  have  little  value.  But  I  am  sure  we  all  hope  we 
may  gain  something  that  will  be  of  scientific  interest. — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

Egyptian  Hall ,  January  7,  1898.  Nevil  Maskelyne. 

[We  hope  so,  too.  If  Mr.  Maskelyne  and  Mr.  Bacon  do  not 
■achieve  final  success,  it  will  surely  not  be  because  they  do  not 
<deserve  it. — Eds.] 


glngtoerg  to  Comgpontentg. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington- street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ansioered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street ,  Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

John  Stuart,  120,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow- — Photograph  of  the  late  Jas.  Wilson, 
Esq. 

Isaac  Slater,  Mostyn-street,  Llandudno. — Photograph  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Evans 
( Eglwysbach ). 


J.  G.  Martyn. — We  will  write  him. 

J.  H.  Baldock. — Received.  Very  many  thanks. 

Subscriber. — Yes,  if  the  specimens  were  your  property. 

Bruges. — 1.  Both  firms  are  of  high  reputation.  2.  Yes. 

•S.  C.  Mote. — From  David  Allan,  157,  Wkitfield-street,  Fitzroy- square,  N.W. 

B.  M. — Three  parts  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  pyrocatechin  to  twenty 
parts  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  carbonate. 

G.  H.  Eustace. — It  seems  a  very  good  arrangement.  Better  submit  it  to 
some  dealer.  When  the  specification  is  published,  we  may  reproduce. 

A.  Gray. — Sorry  we  can  give  no  further  reference;  the  paragraph  appeared 
in  one  ot  our  foreign  contemporaries.  We  do  not  answer  questions 
through  the  post. 

The  Lux  Plates. — Speed  says  :  “  Would  you  oblige  by  letting  me  know  the 
agent  for  Lux  plates  ?  I  believe  them  to  be  German  make."” — In  reply : 
Perhaps  some  reader  can  supply  the  desired  information. 

Rev.  L.  Macdona, — Your  query  was  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  December  31, 
1897.  We  replied  to  you  last  week,  page  79,  to  your  initials,  and  we 
forwarded  your  card  to  the  gentleman  named.  What  more  can 
we  do  ? 

The  Gum-bichromate  Process.— G.  H.  J.  Burrows  asks  c  “  Could  you  tell 
me  where  I  can  obtain  Mr.  Maskell’s  book  on  the  Gum-bichromate 
Process,  also  price  of  same?”— In  reply:  Of  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  & 
Yiney,  1,  Creed-lane.  Price  Is. 

Book  on  Finishing. — F.  Fuson  says  :  “  Could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get 
a  work  on  finishing  enlargements  in  black  and  white  ?  I  have  already 
learned  the  rudiments.” — In  reply:  Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  publish  such  a  book  by  Mr.  Bool. 

Mounting.— Carte.  We  do  not  recommend  any  antiseptic  to  be  added  to  the 
starch  paste  “to  make  it  keep.”  We  always  advise  the  use  of  freshly 
made  starch,  that  is,  made  the  same  day  as  it  is  used.  Starch  is  cheap, 
and  the  trouble  of  making  the  paste  is,  well,  nothing.  Again,  it  is 
more  adhesive  when  freshly  made  than  it  is  after  being  kept,  whatever 
antiseptic  may  be  used. 

Operator. — A.  X.  Y.  We  are  not  surprised  at  your  experience  with  opera¬ 
tors.  How  can  you  expect  to  get  a  good  one  for  the  price  you  have 
been  paying  and  the  hours  you  expect  them  to  work  ?  Why,  a  brick¬ 
layer  s  labourer  earns  more  per  hour  than  you  pay.  If  you  pay  a 
reasonable  salary— say,  double — you  may  then  expect  to  have  a  trust¬ 
worthy  man,  if  not  a  really  first-class  operator. 

Cracked  Condenser. — A.  Liddle.  We  do  not  see  that  the  maker  of  the 
lantern  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  breakage.  All  condensers 
are  liable  to  crack  if  they  are  heated  too  suddenly,  and  there  must  be 
great  heat  from  the  lamp  you  are  using.  The  fact  that  the  lenses  are 
loose  in  their  cells  shows  that  they  were  properly  mounted  to  avoid 
their  splitting,  not  that  the  damage  was  due  to  that. 

The  Dusting-on-Process.— Bichrome  says  :  “I  want  to  make  a  picture  on 
paper  by  the  dusting-on  process.  1.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  very 
vigorous  transparency  ?  2.  How  is  it  possible  to  discharge  the  yellowish- 
brown  stain  ot  potass  bichromate  from  the  film  after  having  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  and  rendered  insoluble?” — In  reply:  1.  A  picture  of 
moderate  vigour.  2.  Immerse  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  I  :  50. 
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hotoqraphic  Companies,  Limitbd.  — Doubtful.  It  is  quite  without  our 
province  to  give  advice  as  to  commercial  matters,  wheiher  they  l*e  to  do 
with  photography  or  aDy  kindred  trades. 

Book  on  Lighting. — T.  J.  Evans  asks  “whose  method  you  think  is  best  for 
getting  artistic  effects  in  lighting  the  subject ;  I  mean  Rembrandt  and 
other  effects,  apart  from  the  ordinary  lighting  ?  I  should  like  to  get  a 
book  on  same  if  you  will  please  give  me  your  best  advice.”— In  reply: 
There  is  an  admirable  book  on  Lighting,  by  Inglis,  published  by  the 
Chicago  Photo-Beacon  Company,  Chicago.  Your  dealer  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  procure  it  for  you. 

Enlarging. — Bromide  says  :  “  I  have  found  that  in  using  the  incandescent  gaa 
for  enlarging  purposes  the  texture  of  the  ‘mantle’  is  visible  upon  the 
screen;  is  there  any  way  of  preventing  this  ? ” — If  our  correspondent 
had  read  the  last  two  numbers  of  his  Journal,  he  would  have  had  no 
need  to  put  this  query.  We  refer  him  to  the  reports  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club  and  that  of  the  London  and  Provincial,  on  page  59,  and 
a  leaderette  on  page  67. 

Mountant. — E.  C.  P.  asks  :  “  What  is  the  best  thing  to  put  in  starch  paste 
in  order  to  keep  it  good  some  time  ?  or  could  you  give  us  a  recipe  for 
making  a  good  photographic  mountant,  and  oblige?” — We  have,  over 
and  over  again,  replied  to  this  and  similar  queries.  Any  of  the  well- 
known  antiseptics  will  prevent  the  starch  from  becoming  sour ;  but  we 
have  always  advised  the  starch  to  be  made  fresh  each  day  if  it  is  to  lie 
used  for  mounting  photographs,  the  trouble  is  so  little.  There  is  no 
better  mountant  for  silver  prints  than  either  starch  or  a  neutral  gelatine. 

Lantern. — Pater  writes  :  “  I  want  to  get  a  lantern  to  amuse  my  youngsters 
with,  but  1  cannot  afford  to  go  to  much  expense  in  the  matter.  I  wtufl 
to  use  an  oil  lamp,  but  I  find  that  even  with  that  and  a  lot  of  the  painted 
(cheap)  slides  the  thing  will  be  more  ccstly  than  my  means  will  run  to. 
Can  you  give  me  a  hint  ?” — We  should  recommend  a  lantern  of  moderate 
price,  but  with  a  four-inch  condenser— the  standard  size ;  then  with 
that  the  ordinary  lantern  slides  can  be  used.  These  can  be  hired  for 
the  evening  for  a  very  small  sum.  With  a  smaller  lantern  the  usual 
slides  cannot  be  used  with  effect. 

Lantern  Projection. — Ex-Photographer  says:  “I  want  to  project  adver¬ 
tisements  on  a  screen  by  means  of  a  limelight  lantern.  I  can't  have  the 
screen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet,  so  should  have  to  show  through 
the  sheet,  the  lantern  being  in  a  room  the  window  of  which  is  only  four 
feet  six  inches  wide.  I  could  put  the  screen  out  about  one  foot  six 
inches  from  the  window.  Will  you  say  what  size  picture  I  could  get 
with  the  shortest-focus  lens  ?  Of  course,  if  I  could  not  get  a  fairly  large 
picture,  the  letters  could  not  be  seen  from  the  street,  I  being  on  the 
second  floor.  I  have  several  advertisers  willing  to  take  the  thing  up, 
so  any  advice  you  could  give  me  I  should  be  very  grateful  for.”— In 
reply :  See  our  Almanac  for  1898,  page  1078,  in  which  a  table  of 
distances  is  given. 

Portrait  Lens. — Interested  writes:  “The  following  rule  is  given  in  text¬ 
books:  The  difference  between  the  two  combinations  of  a  portrait  lens 
is  of  a  ratio  of  three  to  five  inches.  Is  it  material  which  has  the 
longer  focus  ?  If  so,  which  ?  or  can  I,  by  substituting  either  a  longer 
or  shorter-focus  combination  either  front  or  back,  get  from  a  given  lens 
of  twelve-inch  focus  one  of  nine  and  fifteen-inch  focus  respectively?  I 
want  these  lengths  for  occasional  use  on  a  lantern  front  ;  or  could  it  be 
altered  in  any  other  way  ?” — The  simplest  way  to  alter  the  focus  of  a 
portrait  lens  is  to  interpose,  at  the  position  of  the  stop,  a  shallow 
double- concave  lens  to  lengthen  it,  or  a  slight  double-convex  to  shorten 
it.  These  lenses  may  be  simple  ones,  such  as  spectacle  glasses,  and,  if 
of  only  shallow  curves,  they  will  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
correctness  of  the  instrument. 

Solubility  of  Aurantia. — Aurantia  writes :  “Permit  me  to  ask  a  question 
1.  Where  can  the  aniline  dye  known  as  aurantia  be  bought  in  crystal 
form  (not  powder)  ?  2.  How  can  this  dye  be  made  to  dissolve  in  matt 
varnish  ?  I  have  the  dye  in  powder,  but  find  that  in  this  form  it  is 
soluble  only  in  plain  collodion  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  benzole  or 
ether.  Perhaps  you  can  advise  me  how  to  utilise  the  powder  if  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  dye  in  larger  crystals,  in  which  lattei 
form  I  am  hopeful  it  may  be  found  more  manageable ;  am  I  right  ir 
supposing  this?” — In  reply:  1.  Probably  Messrs.  Hopkin  &  Williams 
Cross-street,  Hatton  Garden,  can  supply  the  dye  in  crystals.  2.  Whethe- 
in  crystal  or  powder,  aurantia  is  aurantia,  and  its  solubility  is  the  sam 
in  either  form,  except  that  in  the  powder  it  will  the  more  easily  dissolve 
in  suitable  menstrua.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two,  but  not,  we  think,  in  benzole,  one  of  the  constituents  of  most 
of  the  commercial  matt  varnishes. 

Commission. — Andrew  Hunter  says:  “When  I  was  away  on  my  holidays 
last  summer,  I  took  several  good  local  views,  and  a  stationer  who  saw 
them  offered  to  sell  them  on  commission  ;  at  the  time  I  asked  him  the 
amount  of  commission  he  would  expect,  but  he  only  said,  ‘  We 
will  not  quarrel  over  that.’  Later  on  I  sent  him  on  a  supply,  anc 
lately  he  sent  about  half,  saying  he  would  get  his  commission  when  the 
rest  were  cleared  out.  Now,  I  have  no  idea  the  amount  that  is  usuallj 
paid  for  commission  on  such  ;  so,  if  you  could  give  me  some  idea,  as  1 
would  not  like  to  offer  him  too  little,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  j 
not  like  to  give  him  too  much.  He  sells  them  at  6d.  each  for  un 
mounted  half-plate  P.O.P.  prints  and  Is.  for  half-plate  opalines 
Helping  me  with  above  will  greatly  oblige. — Yours  was  a  most  un¬ 
businesslike  arrangement,  on  both  sides.  From  twenty- five  to  fifb 
per  cent,  we  should  say,  certainly  not  less  than  the  former  or  more  thai 
the  latter.  About  thirty  per  cent,  is  about  the  average  profit  t< 
the  retailer  on  pictures  of  this  character. 


%*  Several  answers  to  correspondents  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

)n  September  24,  last  (p.  609),  when  referring  to  the  forth' 
oming  International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
’alace,  we  remarked  upon  the  probability  of  His  Royal 
lighneis  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  prevailed  upon  to  perr 
prm  the  opening  ceremony.  We  are  now  happy  to  announce 
hat  by  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Crawford,  the  President  of  the 
lociety,  His  Royal  Highness  has  kindly  consented  to  open  the 
exhibition  on  Monday,  April  25 — two  days  earlier  than  the 
ate  originally  assigned  for  the  opening.  The  presence  of  His 
loyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  this  ceremony  will  be 
egarded  by  all  photographers  as  a  great  honour  to  photo- 
raphy>  and  will  go  far  towards  assuring  the  success  of  the 
Exhibition.  It  is  another  mark  of  the  interest  taken  by  the 
lembers  of  the  reigning  House  in  photography,  which  owes 
ruch  to  the  English  Royal  Family.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  we 
lay  remark,  is  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
beiety. 

*  *  * 

A  note  on  cinematographing  the  solar  eclipse  appeared  in  this 
ournal  three  weeks  ago,  stating  that  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  had 


made  a  successful  exposure  for  the  first  animated  photograph 
ever  taken  of  any  celestial  phenomenon.  From  the  reports 
sent  home  from  Sir  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  in  India,  it  will  be 
seen  that  two  cinematographs  have  been  used  at  his  station  as 
well ;  one  with  a  view  to  photographing  the  interesting  celestial 
phenomenon  itself  and  the  other  to  try  to  get  views  of  the 
landscape  as  the  shadows  fell  upon  the  earth.  It  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  premature  to  discuss  how  far  either  of  these  may  prove 
valuable,  but  a  large  series  of  photographs  of  the  appearance 
of  the  sun’s  disc  or  corona  before,  during,  and  after  totality, 
cannot  fail,  one  would  think,  to  be  of  some  value,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  as  interesting  results  may  follow  from  the  attempt 
to  record  the  shadows.  Moreover,  as  the  experiments  cannot 
be  considered  complete  until  the  films  have  been  developed 
and  scientific  men  seen  the  results,  we  need  not  pause  to 
discuss  the  question. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  John  Macintyre,  of  Glasgow,  has  been  good  enough  to 
inform  us  that  the  instruments  in  question  have  been  arranged 
and  controlled  by  the  Marquis  of  Graham,  who,  during  last 
summer,  quite  independently  conceived  the  idea,  and,  as  he 
was  to  accompany  Sir  J.  Norman  Lockyer  to  Viziadurg,  the 
necessary  arrangements  were  made.  With  regard  to  photo¬ 
graphing  the  shadows,  Dr.  Macintyre  points  out  that  nothing 
beyond  a  good  photographic  lens,  which  could  take  in  a  large 
part  of  the  landscape,  was  required,  the  film  being  simply  exposed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  other  idea,  namely,  photographing 
the  celestial  phenomenon,  required  a  great  deal  more  attention 
and  preparation.  In  the  first  place,  a  celeostat,  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  purpose,  had  to  be  made.  Mr.  Fowler,  of  the 
same  expedition,  took  a  great  interest  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
and  Mr.  Hilger,  acting  with  him,  produced  an  excellent  mirror 
with  mechanical  arrangements  so  that  the  image  of  the  sun 
could  be  kept  in  the  same  position  as  long  as  necessary.  Mr. 
Hilger  was  also  instructed  to  supply  a  lens  specially  mounted 
and  fixed  to  the  cinematograph. 

*  #  * 

A  special  Thornton- Pickard  shutter  was  arranged  so  that 
the  speed  could  be  varied,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  camera 
was  arranged  so  that  a  photograph  could  be  taken  as  seldom 
or  as  frequently  as  required.  These  things  were  necessary 
because  it  was  suggested  that  photographs  might  be  taken  a 
considerable  time  before  and  after  the  eclipse  at  the  rate  of  one 
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per  minute  or  a  number  per  second ;  so,  in  this  way,  the 
operator  had  the  power  of  taking  as  many  or  as  few  photo¬ 
graphs  as  he  pleased  during  the  proceedings, _and  the  exposure 
varied,  according  as  the  light  failed  approaching  or  during 
totality.  This  was  particularly  required  in  any  attempt  to 
photograph  the  corona. 

*  *  * 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  work  was  the  preparation 
of  the  films,  and  any  one  who  has  worked  with  these  in  a  hot 
climate  can  understand  why  care  should  have  been  neoessary. 
A  great  interest  in  this  part  of  the  work  was  taken  by  the  East¬ 
man  Photographic  Material  Company,  and  special  films  were  made 
to  suit  the  different  requirements  of  the  case.  Previous  to  the 
eclipse,  trials  of  these  films  were  made,  and  parts  of  them  have 
been  sent  home.  From  the  portions  developed,  the  films  have 
been  all  that  could  have  been  desired.  Telegrams  have  been 
received  from  Sir  J.  Norman  Lockyer  and  Lord  Graham  from 
Vizladurg,  the  latter  stating  that  the  phenomena  were  well 
observed,  and  that  the  machines  worked  well.  What  the 
ultimate  result  may  be,  no  one  can  say  until  the  films  have 
been  developed,  and  there  are  many  difficulties  in  such  an 
undertaking.  Now  that  we  know  that  attempts  have  been 
made  at  more  than  one  station,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some¬ 
thing  of  permanent  value  will  be  the  result.  We  have  to  add 
our  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Macintyre  for  his  kindness  in 
enabling  us  to  publish  the  foregoing  interesting  details  with 
regard  to  the  cinematography  of  the  solar  eclipse. 

#  *  * 

We  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  balance-sheet  of 
the  Glasgow  International  Photographic  Exhibition  held  last 
September  and  October.  The  net  profit  of  the  Exhibition 
amounts  to  434/.  Os.  6 d.,  slightly  below  the  original  estimate, 
but  still  a  very  handsome  and  satisfactory  sum.  The  total 
receipts  for  admissims,  sales  of  tickets  and  catalogues,  entrance 
fees,  and  so  forth,  amounted  to  1753/.  3s.  7 d.  As  they  may 
be  of  interest  to  other  Exhibition  executives,  we  append 
particulars  of  the  expenses  incurred  : — 


By 

Rent  of  galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 

Fme  Arts  ... 

£100 

0 

0 

»> 

Cleaning,  attendants’  wages,  gas  and  electric 

lighting 

121 

7 

8 

Advertising  in  journals,  daily  and  weekly 

papers,  bill-posting,  travelling  barrows  and 
boardmen  ... 

330 

0 

3 

it 

:t 

General  printing  and  stationery 
Entertainments  Outlay  : — 

170 

3 

1 

Lecturers’  fees  and  Judges’  expenses 
Lanternists’  charges  and  moto-photoscope 

156 

18 

8 

expenses... 

165 

15 

2 

Music 

80 

0 

0 

tt 

Receiving,  hanging,  and  returning  exhibits, 
and  draping  galleries 

117 

2 

3 

a 

Medals 

45 

10 

4 

tt 

Postages  and  telegrams 

27 

18 

8 

)> 

Miscellaneous  and  incidental  expenses 

4 

7 

0 

*  *  * 


In  again  congratulating  our  Glasgow  friends  on  the  splendid 
financial  and  and  artistic  success  of  their  Exhibition,  let  us 
direct  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  above  items.  Observe 
that  the  executive  did  not  hesitate  to  go  the  great  length  of 
spending  500/.  in  advertising  and  printing,  and  400/.  on  enter¬ 


tainments  —  two  examples  of  enterprise  in  c  nnexion  with 
photographic  exhibition  management  without  parallel  in  our 
knowledge.  How  is  it,  we  may  ask,  that  London,  with  all  its 
advantages  and  resources,  seems  incapable  of  achieving  a  result 
at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition?  is  lack 
of  interest,  enterprise,  or  business  ability,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  failure  ? 

*  *  * 

In  connexion  with  Mr.  Charles  Cruft's  Dog  Show,  held  last 
week  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  there  was  am 
Exhibition  of  canine  photography,  to  which  many  well-known 
photographers  who  have  given  special  attention  to  this  branch 
of  work  sent  contributions,  Mr.  Thomas  Fall,  Mr.  Herbert 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Pugh,  Messrs.  Hedges,  Mr.  F.  Spalding,  Mr. 
Henry  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Dresser  being  represented  by  many 
admirable  examples  of  their  powers.  Go^d  as  the  display 
was,  we  felt  that  it  was  capable  of  considerable  improvement 
and  extension,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  include  photographs  of 
one  half  the  breeds  of  dogs  on  view  in  the  large  hall.  We  are 
sure  that  dog-lovers  would  appreciate  a  complete  exhibition  of 
dog  photographs,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why,  in  future- 
years,  such  a  collection  could  not  be  organized. 

#  *  * 

A  little  reflection  should  bring  home  to  our  readers  the- 
conviction  that  not  only  does  canine  photography  admit  of 
considerably  more  cultivation  for  exhibition  purposes  than  it 
at  present  receives,  but  that  very  great  scope  exists  for  camera 
work  in  allied  or  at  any  rate  parallel  directions.  Supple¬ 
mentary  to  a  horse  show,  what  could  be  more  interesting  than 
a  collection  of  equine  photographs  of  various  kinds?  So,  too, 
with  poultry  ;  c*t;  canary;  pigeon;  rabbit,  and  other  shows 
— photographic  portraits  of  the  exhibits  aud  prize-winners,  if 
properly  extcuted,  would  undoubtedly  possess  much  interest 
for  “fanciers,”  and  might  supply  opportunities  for  the 

organization  of  special  exhibitions  of  this  kind  of  work.  We 
commend  the  idea  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  fresh  channels  for  their  photographic  energies.  One  of 
these  days,  too,  a  photographic  Exhibition  devoted  entirely  to- 
pictures  of  animals,  birds,  &c.,  might  prove  a  great  publia 
attraction,  and  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  photographic! 
display  of  itself. 

*  *  * 

The  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  on  Wednesday,. 
February  23,  will  be  what  is  known  as  a  Travellers’  Night,. 
and  will  be  devoted  to  a  lantern  lecture  on  “  Glasgow,  the 
Clyde,  Its  Estuary,  and  Some  of  the  Nearer  Highlands.”  This 
locality  will  be  visited  by  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  next  July,  and  we  advise  all  those  who 
intend  beiDg  present  at  that  gathering  to  make  a  point  of 
putting  in  an  appearance  at  the  Photographic  Club  on. 

February  23,  so  that  they  may  have  a  foretaste  of  what  is  in, 
store  for  them. 

*  *  * 

With  reference  to  the  Convention  meeting  we  may  remind! 
our  readers  that  it  will  be  held  this  year  in  the  w\ek 
c  mmencing  Monday,  July  4.  A  guarantee  fund  has- 
already  been  locally  subscribed.  Mr.  W.  Goodwin,  who  so 
ably  and  successfully  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the- 
Glasgow  Inttrnational  Photographic  Exhibition,  to  which  we- 
elsewhere  refer,  has  been  appointed  local  Honorary  Secretary 
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of  the  Convention.  Nobody  more  suitable  for  the  position  could 
have  been  chosen.  A  preliminary  meeblng  of  the  Glasgow 
Executive  has  already  been  held,  and  everything  promises  well 
for  a  thoroughly  successful  gathering  of  the  Convention.  We 
trust  that  a  large  party  from  London  and  the  South  will  be 
present  at  the  Convention  next  July,  to  give  a  hearty  support 
to  that  loyal  upholder  of  the  Convention  ever  since  its 
institution,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  the  President-elect. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  W.  J.  Belton,  the  well-known  photographer  of  Aberdeen, 
has  commenced  a  three  months’  tour  of  the  principal  northern 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  properties  of  the 
Dallmeyer  Tele-photographic  and  Stigmatic  lenses ;  Yelox 
paper;  and  the  Sanderson  Universal  Swing-front  Camera. 

- 4 - - 

ENLARGING  NEGATIVES  IN  PRACTICE. 
Though  this  subject  is  a  hackneyed  one,  there  is  much  to  say 
upon  it  that  is  novel,  and,  judging  by  results  seen  too  often, 
there  is  much  to  learn,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  made  public  by  experienced  men.  In  view  of  the  immense 
number  of  small  cameras  scattered  in  the  hands  of  amateurs 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  it  is  surprising 
how  few  enlarged  prints  are  to  be  seen  beyond  the  ordinary 
bromide  picture.  Now,  without  saying  or  intending  anything 
of  a  disparaging  tone  about  bromide  work,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  range  of  effects  obtainable  by  its  means  must  be  of  a  very 
limited  character  compared  with  the  possibilities  when  an 
enlarged  negative  is  the  means  of  obtaining  a  photograph  of 
the  desired  size.  The  once-favourite  platinotype  is  elbowed 
out  by  the  superior  claims  of  a  developed  print  when  ease  of 
production  alone  forms  a  governing  factor  in  deciding  what 
process  of  enlargement  to  adopt ;  and,  when  a  single  print  only 
is  needed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  difficult,  if  even  it 
were  desirable,  to  oust  bromide  from  its  coign  of  vantage.  But 
when  a  number  of  prints  are  wanted,  and  especially  when 
double  printing  is  in  requisition,  the  ease  of  production  is  so 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  negative  that  it  becomes 
almost  a  necessity.  Similarly  for  exhibition  work,  when  we 
remember  how  many  prints  are  usually  spoiled  before  one  is 
produced  to  satisfy  a  fastidious  taste,  is  a  negative  desirable. 

Still,  as  we  have  said,  the  instances  are  rare  where  negative¬ 
making  is  adopted  for  the  purpose.  We  believe  we  are  right 
in  saying  that  the  main  factor  in  determining  the  disuse  of 
these  means  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  good  negative,  and,  of 
course  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  art,  till  experience  is 
gained,  is  not  inconsiderable. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  optical  and  camera 
arrangements  are  familiar,  and  that  where  the  difficulty  lies 
is  in  the  manipulatory  details  of  the  production  of  transparency 
and  ultimate  negative. 

We  will  first  take  the  transparency-making;  for,  once  a 
suitable  transparency  is  produced,  the  rest  is  plain  sailing 
enough.  And  it  is  just  here  where  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  fail.  It  is  quite  true  that  among  the  best  lantern-slide 
transparencies  ever  produced  the  work  of  the  amateur  stands 
prominent ;  hence,  it  will  be  argued,  he  should  be  just  the  one 
'to  be  able  to  make  the  transparency  for  the  first  stage  in  en¬ 
larging.  But  such  a  view  is  the  reverse  of  correct.  It  is  the 
'very  experience  of  lantern  slide  work  that  stands  in  the  way,  for 
we  must  at  once  say  that  a  first-class  lantern  slide  is  a  most 
■inferior  negative  producer.  Typical  negatives,  and  prints  in  all 


processes,  and  bromides  are  to  be  seen  by  the  thousand  ;  but 
where  can  the  would-be  enlarger  meet  with  a  transparency  of 
the  right  type  to  teach  him  what  to  work  up  to  1  We  will  do 
our  best  to  explain.  Such  a  transparency  must  have  more 
exposure  given  to  it  than  would  be  given  to  a  lantern  side. 
It  must  not  be  “plucky;”  it  must  not  be  flat.  It  must 
possess  the  utmost  detail  that  is  visible  in  the  negative,  all  the 
softness  possible,  the  lights  must  not  be  white,  there  must  be 
scarcely  a  particle  of  clear  glass.  It  should  be  very  soft, 
very  delicate,  utterly  useless  for  lantern  work,  and,  above  til, 
must  not  be  too  dense.  If  we  wrote  a  page,  we  could  not 
advantageously  add  much  to  these  simple  rules ;  but,  of 
course,  far  better  than  any  written  instructions  would  be  the 
examination  of  a  few  good  transparencies  by  an  expert. 

With  a  knowledge,  so  far,  as  to  what  to  aim  at,  the  next 
question  that  arises  is  what  process  must  be  adopted  to  make 
the  transparency  ?  It  may  be  produced  by  contact  printing,  or 
an  enlarged  transparency  may  be  made  in  the  camera  and  a 
contact  printed  negative  from  that  Seeing  that  those  who  may 
be  supposed  to  benefit  by  what  we  are  writing  are  assumed  to 
be  unfamiliar  with  the  details,  it  will  obviously  be  best  to  begin 
by  contact  printing,  as  the  cost  of  spoilt  plates  will  thereby  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  process  to  employ?  We  may  say  that  to  those  familiar 
with  carbon  printing  most  beautiful  results  with  least  trouble 
can  be  obtained  by  its  means,  bearing  in  mind  the  type 
of  transparency  to  aim  at  producing.  It  must  be  printed  far 
deeper  than  for  ordinary  work,  and,  as  there  is  then  with  ordinary 
tissue  a  tendency  to  blister,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  first 
collodionise  the  glass  before  squeegeeing  the  tissue  upon  it. 
Special  transparency  tissue  is  made,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for 
this  particular  purpose  in  view.  If,  however,  carbon  is  un¬ 
familiar,  and  a  development  process  is  decided  upon,  a  lantern 
plate  is  excellent,  but  it  is  needful  to  be  careful  that  it  is  not 
made  hard.  Slow  and  quick  plates  are  obtainable  ;  the  latter 
are  to  be  preferred,  as  the  quality  suitable  is  most  readily 
judged  and  less  experience  is  necessary.  Where  lantern  plates 
are  not  at  hand,  an  ordinary  dry  plate  (not  a  quick  plate)  will 
give  all  the  quality  necessary.  Professional  enlargers  mainly  use 
wtt  collodion,  but  we  leave  that  out  of  question  for  amateur 
work.  With  regard  to  development  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the 
solution  under,  rather  than  over,  what  might  be  termed  normal 
strength,  and,  further,  to  use  less  alkali  than  would  be  employed 
for  every-day  negative-making.  It  would  be  safest  to  keep  the 
pyro  or  other  developing  agent  at  a  little  below  the  usual 
strength,  and  the  alkali  at  half  the  ordinary  proportion.  By 
these  means  the  possibilities  of  getting  a  transparency  of  the 
right  type  are  brought  to  a  maximum,  always  bearing  in  mind 
the  correct  type  to  aim  at.  It  may  here  be  said  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  enlargement  the  less  density  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have.  Passing  on  now  to  the  negative  itself,  there  is 
little  need  to  say  anything,  for,  if  the  correct  intermediate 
picture  be  obtained,  the  negative-making  is  carried  on  exactly 
as  usual ;  it  is  only  when  this  transparency  is  at  fault  that 
difficulties  arise,  the  mere  fact  that  they  do  present  themselves 
to  a  fairly  skilful  hand  is  sure  proof  of  the  transparency  being 
at  fault.  We  should  be  pleased  if  we  could  think  that  any 
remarks  of  ours  would  lead  to  the  further  pursuit  of  a  very 
fascinating  branch  of  photography,  and  we  urge  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  hitherto  devoted  themselves  to  bromide  to 
give  a  fair  trial  to  the  process  of  enlarging  negatives ;  they 
will  never  regret  following  our  advice. 
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Stereoscopic  Relief  from  a  Single  Print.— This  has 
been  the  dream  of  the  unskilled  for  many  years,  and  countless  have 
been  the  methods  proposed  and  immediately  proved  to  be  worthless. 
But  Sir  David  Salomons  claims  to  have  solved  all  difficulties  and  to 
have  devised  a  method  which  with  only  one  picture  before  us  shall 
enable  us  to  obtain  stereoscopic  effect.  Sir  David’s  scientific  ardour 
is  so  well  known  that  anything  he  brings  forward  is  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  respect,  though  he  proposed  what  from  an  ordinary 
observer  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  paradox.  In  the  Journal  last 
week  will  be  found  a  letter  from  him  published  in  Nature  describing 
his  invention.  We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  second  para¬ 
graph,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  “a  true  stereoscopic  combination  would 
not  result,  but  one  which  would  approximate  more  or  less  closely  to 
the  truth,”  though  a  paragraph  nearer  the  end  says,  “  One  picture  will 
result,  as  solid  in  appearance  as  if  the  ordinary  stereo  slide  had  been 
used.”  Sir  David’s  instructions  are  not  very  explicit,  as,  for  example, 
when  writing  of  a  cylindrical  lens,  judging  from  the  context,  we 
should  assume  him  to  refer  to  one  of  plano-concave  form.  With 
regard  to  the  a  priori  possibility  of  relief  from  one  picture,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  sense  of  solidity  is  compounded  of  several  co¬ 
ordinated  effects,  and  must  be  rather  the  result  of  experience  than  an 
intuitive  perception.  If,  then,  we  can,  from  one  picture,  obtain  more 
than  one  if  less  than  all  these  effects,  so  may  the  perception  of  relief 
be  possible. 


£L  Novel  Stereoscopic  Effect.— Another  stereoscopic  illu¬ 
sion  has  been  described  by  Professor  Charles  Schlichter,  of  Wisconsin, 
founded  on  an  extension  of  the  system  of  producing  “harmonic 
curves,”  those  beautiful  and  intricate  series  of  curved  lines,  produced 
by  affixing  a  writing  stylus  to  a  pendulum,  whose  varying  motions 
are  compounded  by  reducing  the  different  periods  to  a  curve  or 
series  of  curves  of  great  beauty,  drawn  upon  a  plane  surface.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schlichter  has  imported  three  dimensions,  instead  of  two,  into 
the  representations  of  these  pendulum  excursions,  in  which,  in  lieu 
of  a  writing  stylus,  a  tiny  electric  lamp  is  attached  to  the  pendulum 
bob.  The  pendulum  is  set  in  motion  in  front  of  a  stereoscopic 
camera  attached  to  a  pendulum  swinging  in  a  vertical  plane  about  a 
horizontal  axis  through  the  optical  centres  of  the  lenses.  When  the 
plate  is  developed  and  printed  from,  the  various  curves  photographed 
start  into  relief  as  though  they  were  taken  from  beautiful  arrange¬ 
ments  of  entwined  curved  wires.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  for 
a  while  these  curved  stereograms  would  have  a  great  popularity  if 
produced  at  a  reasonable  price. 


A  Scientific  Imposture  detected  by  Photo¬ 
graphy. — Most  of  our  readers  will  have  been  interested  in  the 
account  published  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  a 
lady  clairvoyante,  who  was  stated  to  possess  “Rontgen-ray  eyes,” 
from  her  alleged  power  to  see  objects,  some  hundred  yards  away, 
through  brick  walls,  and  to  be  able,  for  example,  to  read  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  sealed  letter  securely  packed  in  a  box.  So  cleverly  was 
the  whole  affair  managed  that  a  learned  society  deputed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  details  of  the  occurrence.  A  number  of  sealed 
letters  were  provided  and  taken  to  the  lady’s  neighbourhood,  one 
being  sealed  in  a  box  in  the  study  of  the  medical  man  who  first 
published  an  account  of  this  wonderful  Rontgen-ray  woman.  At 
first  she  met  with  no  success  ;  but  after  a  time  she,  after  meanwhile 
having  several  times  left  the  room  where  the  committee  sat,  was 
able  to  give  particulars  of  this  one  letter  at  the  doctor’s  house,  over 
three  hundred  yards  away.  When  the  committee  returned  to  the 
doctor’s  house  to  regain  the  letter,  they  decided  that,  during  their 
absence,  the  letter  had  been  opened.  As  this  might,  however, 
merely  be  matter  of  opinion,  a  further  test  was  made.  Along  with 
the  letters  was  placed  one  half  of  a  plate  slightly  exposed  on  some 
other  subject.  Both  halves  were  then  developed.  The  check  half 
came  up  all  right,  but  the  clairvoyante’s  half  was  fogged,  showing 
that  it  must  have  been  exposed  to  light  in  the  absence  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  inference  is  too  obvious  to  need  detailing. 


Rontg-en  Rays  on  Veg-etable  Life.—  Up  to  a  recent 
date  it  had  been  thought  that,  from  experiments  made,  Runtg*-n 
rays  had  no  action  whatever  on  vegetable  life;  but  some  recent 
experiments  by  Signor  G.  Tolomei  prove  that  upon  the  low*-r 
forms  of  vegetable  life  they  have  a  very  powerful  action.  He 
prepared  an  Agar  culture  plate  of  the  Anthrax  baoillus,  and  exposed1 
it  to  the  rays  under  a  screen  with  an  X-shaped  aperture.  The  result 
showed  that  all  the  bacilli  upon  which  the  rays  fell  were  killed,  ihe- 
plate  showing  a  distinct  print  of  the  screen  aperture.  This  is  not  a* 
medical  journal,  yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  here  we  have 
distinct  promise  of  salutary  power  in  the  Rdntgen  radiations. 

♦ - 

BY  THE  WAY. 

I  thought  I  had  said  my  “last  word”  on  the  subject  of  gum. 
bichromate,  but  two  letters  have  appeared  in  the  Correspondence- 
columns  which  need  a  word  or  two  of  reply.  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell 
appears  to  think  that  I  have  “  obscured  the  terms”  of  his  challenge- 
of  two  years  ago,  by  which  I  presume  he  means  that  I  have  forgotten 
or  attempted  to  misrepresent  them.  L  have  done  neither. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  the  conditions  were  that  two  negatives  were- 
to  be  chosen,  one  by  him  and  the  other  by  myself  or  Mr.  Chapman  Jones 
or  any  one  else  who  would  take  up  the  glove,  and  prints  were  to  be 
made  by  the  carbon  and  gum-bichromate  processes,  and,  I  think, 
exhibited,  with  the  necessary  explanations,  at  the  next  Exhibition  in- 
Pall  Mall,  the  inference  being  that  the  deoision  as  to  which  results 
were  the  best  was  apparently  left  to  each  individual  himself,  as  no 
provision  was  made  for  any  authoritative  judgment,  either  by  a 
scientific,  an  artistic,  or  a  Salonefqjue  jury.  In  this  Mr.  Maskell  was 
perhaps  wise,  for,  judged  on  a  scientific  basis,  there  would  be  “  only 
one  in  it,”  while  the  question  of  artistic  results  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  and  if  the  verdict  were  left  to  a  gum- 
bichromate  enthusiast  or  a  Salonite,  it  would  be  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  without  being  a  decision.  By  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the 
competition  to  two  dozen  negatives,  I  intended  to  imply  that,  how¬ 
ever  wide  the  choice  might  be,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for 
Mr.  Maskell  to  select  a  negative  which,  however  well  he  might  be 
able  to  deal  with  it,  the  ordinary  carbon  process  by  transfer  would 
not  render  a  better  account  of.  That  is  the  point  that  Mr.  Maskell 
cannot,  or  will  not,  grasp,  that  a  perfect  process  must  of  necessity 
yield  a  better  result  than  one  that  is  avowedly  an  imperfect  one. 

He  further  alleges  that  I  have  altered  my  views,  or  considerably 
modified  my  assertions,  with  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  gum- 
bichromate  process.  I  say,  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  possibilities  as  well  as  the  failings  of  the  carbon 
process  without  transfer  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  and  was  never 
attracted  by  it  either  for  practical  or  “  art”  results.  But  as  60on  as 
the  specification  of  Swan’s  process  was  published  I  began  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  what  was  an  undoubtedly  practical  method,  making  my 
own  tissue,  and  obtaining  tolerably  satisfactory  results  under  the- 
circumstances.  When  this  matter  cropped  up  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Maskell,  by  inference,  claimed  that  the  non-transfer  process  gave  as- 
perfect  results  as  could  be  obtained  by  transfer ; .  at  any  rate,  he 
alleged  that  the  text-books  had  been  altogether  wrong  in  teaching 
that  development  from  the  reverse  side  was  a  necessity  in  order  to 
obtain  perfect  gradation,  and  that,  I  take  it;  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  I  said,  as  I  say  now,  the  text-books  are  right,  forj  whatever 
may  be  done  by  even  the  improved  gum  method,  it  cannot  possibly 
give  the  same  range  of  gradation,  the  same  delicacy  ef  detail,  that 
is  obtainable  by  any  of  the  transfer  methods..  In  speaking  of  detail 
I  do  not  allude  to  the  “haisowing  detail”  of  “every  eyelash,’’ 
to  quote  M.  Demachy ;  there  the  non-transfbr  methods  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  at  home,  but  that  is  not  gradation.  When  either  Mr. 
Maskell  or  M.  Demachy  can  reproduce  so  simple  a  subject  as 
Warnerke’s  actinometer  scale  perfectly  from  end  to  end  by  their- 
method,  then  it  will  be  quite  time  enough,  to  commence  issuing: 
challenges,  and  not  till  then. 


February  18,  1898] 
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But  the  position  taken  by  Mr,  Maskell  in  the  third  paragraph  of 
us  letter  shows  that  that  is  far  from  his  intention.  There  is  no 
lesire  to  rival  the  qualities  obtainable  by  the  transfer  methods,  and 
ret,  though  he  is  admittedly  satisfied  with  a  lower  standard  of 
esult,  he  is  angry  because  others  will  not  acknowledge  his  adopted 
irocees  as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  one  he  does  not  attempt  to 
ival.  Surely  inconsistency  could  not  further  go,  unless,  indeed,  it 
s  in  claiming  that  the  process  is  “  perfect  in  its  simplicity,”  and  that 
scientific  improvers  “are  only  spoiling  it  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
josition  of  a  1  perfect  ’  process.” 

Then  the  following  week  Mr.  Joseph  Lewis  chides  me  for  making 
i  u  serious  blunder,”  and  attributes  it  to  my  “  losing  my  head  in  the 
abyrinth  of  operations  to  which  critics  by  profession  are  so  often 
iable.”  It  would  seem  that  I  am  in  a  parlous  state,  but  I  would 
lasten  to  assure  Mr.  Lewis  that  I  am  not  a  critic  by  profession,  and 
.herefore,  perhaps,  not  liable  to  the  threatened  dangers.  Why  critics 
should  be  more  subject  to  operations  than  other  individuals  I  don’t 
mow.  The  natives  of  certain  portions  of  Britain  are  said  to  be  more 
:requently  in  need  of  surgical  attentions  of  this  kind  in  order  to 
■ender  their  happiness  complete  when  there  is  any  joking  abroad ; 
>ut  critics,  even  if  of  Scottish  extraction,  are  scarcely  likely  to  come 
vithin  range  of  this  danger.  Any  how,  personally  I  feel  tolerably 
safe  and  comfortable,  have  not  “  lost  my  head,”  or  “  made  a  serious 
alunder.” 

If  Mr.  Joseph  Lewis’s  diagnosis  of  my  case  is  intended  as  an 
degant  euphemism  for  having  “  got  mixed,”  I  must  ask  him  to  look 
it  home  and  to  read  my  remarks  a  little  more  carefully.  I  did  not 
efer  to  sensitising  carbon  tissue  from  the  back  as  proving  the 
‘worthlessness  of  applying  the  bichromate  to  the  paper  before  the 
pigmented  gum,”  but  the  very  reverse.  I  said  that,  in  the  case  of 
;arbon  tissue,  sensitising  from  the  back  was  wrong  in  theory,  because 
t  tends  to  make  the  contact  surface  of  the  gelatine  with  the  paper 
support  more  sensitive  than  the  reverse  side,  which  forms  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  so  tends  to  general  insolubility  and  to  cause  the  picture  to 
idhere  permanently  to  what  should  be  its  temporary  support.  In 
the  case  of  gum  bichromate,  on  the  contrary,  I  said  the  application 
}f  the  sensitising  solution  before  the  pigment  renders  the  under  side, 
)T  that  in  contact  with  the  paper,  of  the  layer  of  colour  the  more 
sensitive,  and  so,  at  the  same  time,  tended  to  cause  it  to  adhere  more 
firmly,  while  the  front  surface  more  readily  permits  the  unhardened 
^um  to  wash  away.  So  that,  whatever  Mr.  Lewis’s  own  opinions  on 
the  point  may  be,  for  I  cannot  quite  gather  them  from  his  letter,  I 
lid  not  make  the  blunder  he  alleges. 

His  remarks  upon  carbon  tissue  are,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
3urious,  for  he  says  “  the  pigmented  gelatine  is  applied  in  the  liquid 
state” — necessarily,  I  should  say— “and  so  penetrates  the  pores  of  the 
paper  and  dries  there.”  I  have  developed  many  hundreds  of  carbon 
prints  in  my  time,  and  have  used  many  makes  and  many  colours  of 
tissue,  but  I  have  never  yet  come  across  a  sample  that  answers  to 
Mr.  Lewis’s  description.  I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  with  my  notes 
for  this  communication  pencilled  on  it,  a  piece  of  paper  which 
liffers  in  no  respect,  so  far  as  regards  colour,  from  the  sheet  I  am 
now  writing  on,  though  it  is  thicker,  and  perhaps  has  a  rather 
softer  substance.  Although  it  is  perfectly  white,  except  for  the 
pencil  marks,  it  exhibited  an  entirely  different  appearance  until  a 
tew  hours  ago  I  stripped  it  from  a  carbon  print  in  process  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  after  the  print  was  done  I  threw  the  temporary  support 
into  the  warm  water,  and  left  it  until  all  the  pigmented  gelatine  had 
lissolved  from  the  surface,  when  there  remained  not  a  trace  “  in  the 
pores  of  the  paper,”  or  the  slightest  evidence  the  pores  had  ever  been 
so  occupied. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  if  the  sensitising  solution  is  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  dried  tissue,  it  cannot  “percolate  through  the 
film”  to  the  surface  when  the  picture  is  formed,  but  that,  if  the 
pigmented  gelatine  were  applied  in  the  1’quid  state  to  paper  already 
saturated  with  bichromate,  the  “whole  state  of  affairs  would  be 
completely  changed.”  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  course  of  the  years 
Mr.  Lewis  has  been  mixed  up  with  pigmented  gelatine  he  has  failed 
to  learn  all  that  is  to  be  learnt  about  the  latter  subject,  and  that, 


though  he  corrects  me  on  the  subject  of  sensitising  from  the  back 
he  has  never  tried  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  easily  demonstrated, 
although  the  bichromate  when  applied  to  the  back  may  not  “  perco¬ 
late  ”  through  the  film,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  latter,  and  does  reach 
the  front  surface  where  the  picture  is  formed,  and  this  with  a  very 
short  floating.  The  difference  between  floating  the  back  of  the 
tissue  and  applying  the  liquid  pigment  to  paper  impregnated  with 
bichromate  would  be  practically  nil,  the  exact  condition  being 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  salt  present  in  either  case. 

I  referred  last  month  to  the  alleged  stereoscopic  pictures  by 
Chimenti,  found  in  the  Museum  at  Lille.  If  those  of  my  readers 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  matter  will  refer  to  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  for  April  1864,  et  seq.,  they  will 
find  these  pictures  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  balance  of  evidence 
appears  to  be  against  the  stereoscopic  theory.  Dogberry. 


ON  DUST  AND  DUSTING  BOXES. 

I  no  not  propose  to  weary  the  readers  of  The  Bbitish  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  with  a  disquisition  upon  the  particles  of  dust  which,  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  show  so  great  a  tendency  to  deposit  themselves  upon 
sensitive  films  and  such  other  bodies  as  are  likely  to  be  harmed  by  their 
presence.  The  evil  is  one  which  troubled  photographers  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  far  more  than  it  does  at  present,  and  the  pages  of  photo¬ 
graphic  periodicals  then  gave  quite  as  much  attention  to  it  and  to  its 
cure  as  the  subject  was  worth.  “  Dirt  ” — so  Lord  Palmerston  is  usually 
credited  with  saying — “  dirt  is  only  matter  in  the  wrong  place.”  There 
is  a  very  striking  example  of  the  truth  of  this  aphorism  in  the  manipula¬ 
tions  of  the  photo-engraver.  He  polishes  his  copper  plate,  and  obtains  a 
more  or  less  elaborate  swinging  box,  only  that  he  may  deposit  upon  the 
former  a  smooth  and  even  coating  of  dust. 

Process  workers  soon  find  that,  simple  and  easy  as  it  is  to  get  a  coating 
of  dust  upon  any  object  where  it  is  not  wanted,  when  it  comes  actually 
to  desiring  to  do  so,  there  are  certain  steps  to  be  taken  and  pre¬ 
cautions  to  be  observed  of  a  nature  not  easily  explicable  at  the  first 
glance.  For  example,  to  secure  an  even  coating,  the  box  must  be  much 
larger  in  area  than  the  plate  to  be  coated,  and  the  plate  itself  must  be 
supported,  not  on  pin  points  but  on  a  flat  surface.  Different  workers, 
again,  so  I  am  told,  find  extraordinary  differences  in  the  time  required, 
both  between  agitating  the  box  and  the  insertion  of  the  plate,  and  in  that 
during  which  the  plate  remains  in  the  box,  although  others  state  they 
have  not  noticed  this. 

The  subject  of  the  deposition  of  fine  particles  is  one  which  has  received 
a  certain  amount  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  physicists,  but  which  is  by 
no  means  thoroughly  understood  at  present.  Tbe  dust-free  or  dark  plane 
observed  by  Tyndall  as  lying  immediately  above  hot  objects,  when  in  a 
dusty  atmosphere,  was  for  a  long  while  regarded  as  due  to  the  destruction 
of  the  dust  itself  by  the  heat  of  the  objects.  It  was  next  found  that  this 
plane  was  visible  even  when  the  temperature  of  the  body  employed  was 
only  that  of  boiling  water. 

Lord  Rayleigh,  to  whom  science  owes  so  much,  directed  his  attention 
to  the  phenomenon,  and  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society  made 
in  1882,  after  quoting  Professors  Tyndall  and  Frankland  (the  latter’s 
theory  being  that  the  dust  consisted  largely  of  water  and  other  volatile 
substances,  vaporised  by  the  heat)  describes  certain  experiments  of  his 
own  upon  the  subject.  Taken  by  itself,  there  is  little  of  practical  interest 
to  the  photo- engraver  in  Lord  Rayleigh’s  paper,  but,  read  in  the  light  of 
the  subsequent  experiments  of  Lodge  and  Clark,  it  becomes  interesting. 

He  describes  how  he  repeated  Tyndall's  experiments,  employing  for  the 
purpose  “  a  box  (of  about  the  size  of  a  cigar  box),  three  of  the  vertical 
sides  of  which  were  composed  of  plates  of  glass.  A  beam  of  sunlight  re¬ 
flected  into  the  darkened  room  from  a  heliostat  was  rendered  convergent 
by  a  large  lens  of  somewhat  long  focus,  and  made  to  pass  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  condition  through  the  box.  The  third  glass  side  allowed  the 
observer  to  see  what  was  going  on  inBide.  It  oould  be  removed  when 
desired  so  as  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  smoke.”  Those  who  wish 
to  follow  up  for  themselves  these  observations  can  do  so  readily  with  a 
cigar  box  or  similar  object.  The  lid,  bottom,  and  front  side  should  have 
openings  as  large  as  is  consistent  with  the  box  holding  together,  cut  in 
them,  and  the  interior  being  well  smoothed  and  blackened ;  the  openings 
are  covered  with  clean  glass  plates,  which  may  be  attached  with  lantern- 
slide  bindiDg  strips  or  otherwise.  An  aperture  in  the  back  enables  a  small 
object  to  be  introduced  into  the  box. 
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The  advantage  of  this  form  of  apparatus  is  that  it  can  readily  be  cleaned 
inside,  as  the  smoke  or  artificial  dust  soon  dirties  the  glass.  To  employ 
it,  the  box  is  stood  upon  one  end,  the  front  facing  the  observer,  and  the 
convergent  beam  of  light  from  a  lantern,  with  its  objective  removed,  is 
allowed  to  pass  straight  through  the  glass  forming  the  bottom  and  lid. 
Tobacco  smoke  answers  very  well,  or  a  smouldering  piece  of  brown  paper, 
or  of  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre  and  dried  may  be  put  inside 
for  a  minute  or  so  and  removed  when  the  box  is  seen  to  be  full  of  smoke. 
It  must  now  be  left  undisturbed  until  the  smoke  is  seen  to  be  free  from 
any  very  marked  movements.  If  a  warm  body  such  as  a  knitting  needle 
or  knife  blade  be  introduced  from  the  back,  the  dark  plane  of  dust-free  air 
can  be  easily  recognised  in  the  beam  from  the  lantern,  and  it  will  be  seen 
to  ascend. 

Lord  Rayleigh  showed  (and  it  can  easily  be  done  with  this  apparatus) 
that,  if  the  body  introduced  be  cooled  instead  of  heated,  then  the  dark 
piaffe  appeared  underneath  and  extended  in  a  downward  instead  of  in  an 
upward  direction.  To  confirm  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  cool  the  knife 
blade  by  immersing  it  in  a  mixture  of  crushed  ice  and  salt,  wiping  id  dry 
before  inserting  it  in  the  box ;  another  way  he  employed  was  by  passing 
ice  water  through  a  glass  tube  and  noting  the  formation  of  the  dark  plane 
on  that.  Lord  Rayleigh  suggested  that  the  phenomenon  might  be  due  to 
the  centrifugal  action  caused  by  the  curving  of  the  atmospheric  currents 
round  the  solid  object,  but  this  theory  was  not  borne  out  by  subsequent 
experiments  of  others. 

In  an  interesting  communication  to  Nature  shortly  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Work  of  Rayleigh  (Nat.,  xxviii.  297),  Professor  Oliver 
Lodge  narrates  how  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark  and  himself  investigated  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Starting  with  an  electrical  hypothesis,  which,  however,  soon  failed 
to  fall  in  with  their  experiments,  they  made  the  singular  observation, 
that  it  is  only  the  deficiency  of  illumination  which  prevents  us  from 
seeing  these  dust-free  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  solid  body, 
and  that  “  solid  bodies  have  sharply  defined  dust-free  coats  or  films  of 
uniform  thickness  always  surroundv  y  them  ”  (the  italics  are  Professor 
Lodge’s  own).  “  These  coats  can  be  continually  taken  off  them,  and  as 
continually  renewed,  by  any  current  of  air.  The  slightest  elevation  of 
temperature  of  the  solid  causes  its  dark  coat  to  stream  upwards,  the 
slightest  depression  of  temperature  below  that  of  the  atmosphere 
causes  the  coat  to  stream  downwards;  but  the  coat  is  there  all  the 
time,  independent  of  convection  currents,  though  I  believe  it  gets  thicker 
as  the  body  gets  warmer.” 

Some  of  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper  deal  with  the 
behaviour  of  dust  to  electrified  bodies,  and  the  suggestion  thrown  out, 
that  dust  offers  a  convenient  medium  for  the  study  of  many  electrical 
and  allied  phenomena,  is  one  which  has,  to  some  extent,  been  since 
followed  up.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  not  so  directly  interesting  to 
the  photo- engraver,  since,  in  tinfoil-lined  dusting  boxes  we  have  almost 
an  ideal  closed  conductor  within  which  the  potential  must  at  all  times  be 
uniform,  and  [consequently  the  last  place  where  we  should  seek  for 
electrical  disturbances. 

That  dust  is  deposited  at  a  greater  rate  on  cold  than  on  warm  bodies 
is  well  known.  It  was  emphasised  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  John  Aitken  in  1884,  in  which  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  dust-free  coats  was  gone  into  at  some  length.  This  in 
itself  should  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  differences  of  time  noticed 
by  different  workers  with  the  bitumen  dusting  box.  Another  cause, 
though  probably  not  one  so  influential,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
degree  of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  body  affects  the  deposition  of 
dust  upon  it.  A  warm,  moist  surface  repels  dust  much  more  than  a 
warm,  dry  one  ;  contact  with  the  moisture-laden  breath  of  the  operator  is, 
doubtless,  quite  sufficient  to  effect  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  amount 
of  dust  deposited  in  a  given  time  upon  the  plate. 

The  subject  received  further  treatment  at  the'  hands  of  Professors 
Lodge  and  Clark  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Physical  Society,  on  February 
9,  1884,  in  which  the  observed  phenomena  are  attributed  to  two  main 
causes;  (1)  molecular  bombardment  and  (2)  gravitative  settling.  It  is 
customary,  I  believe,  to  regard  the  action  which  takes  place  in  coating  a 
copper  plate  with  powdered  bitumen  in  a  dusting  box  as  being  simply  due 
to  the  action  of  gravitation.  No  doubt,  the  deposition  of  the  dust  at  all 
is  due  to  this,  but  the  action  must  be  modified  by  other  causes.  The 
presence  of  a  film  of  condensed  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate,  the 
upward  or’downward  currents  of  air  due  to  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  plate  and  the  interior  of  the  box,  and  the  possible  presence 
of  moisture  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  must  all  tend  to  modify  the 
result  which  would  be  obtained  by  the  simple  action  of  gravitation  alone. 
On  these  points  I  am  now  making  certain  experiments,  the  results  of 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  public  before  very  long.  The  subject  is 


one  of  interest  to  all  who  use  the  duBting  box,  although,  posubly,  not  of 
very  great  importance.  I  understand  that  experienced  photo  engrav«> 
find  little  difficulty  in  securing  perfectly  definite  results  when  they  know 
the  condition  of  the  box  ;  still,  the  causes  which  go  to  control  the  rapidity 
and  evenness  of  the  distribution  of  the  dust  upon  the  copper  plate  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  being  known,  and,  when  known,  beginners,  at  any 
rate,  might  find  some  of  their  difficulties  or  uncertainties  explained  and 
possib’y  removed.  R.  Child  Bayley. 

- 4 - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Intensifying*  Flatinotypes.— Rapp  suggests  that  tbs  b--t 

way  of  intensifying  platinotypes  is  by  the  indirect  method,  lhat  is 
first,  intensification  by  a  physical  process  with  silver,  and  then  the 
conversion  of  the  silver  iuto  platinum  by  a  subsequent  toning.  A 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  and  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  should  be  prepared,  and  immediately  before  use  the  following 


should  be  mixed  up  ;  — 

Gallic  acid,  saturated  solution .  50  parts. 

Silver  nitrate  (ten  per  cent,  solution) .  2  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  10  drops. 

Water .  50  parts. 


In  this  the  print,  which  should  be  previously  soaked  in  water, 
should  be  left  with  constant  rocking  until  sufficiently  intensified,  and 
then  washed  three  times  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  and 


then  toned  in 

Potassium  chloro-platinite  .  1  part, 

Phosphoric  acid .  15  parts, 

Water. .  GOO  „ 


and  in  this  bath  the  print  should  be  left  till  any  tinge  of  red  in 
the  print  is  converted  into  black,  and  it  should  then  be  well  washed 
in  water  and  dried. 


Unknown  Exposures. — Hiibl  strongly  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  procedure  for  the  development  of  unknown  exposures.  A 
stock  solution  of — 

Sodium  sulphite  .... 

Hot  water  . 

Glycin . 

Potassium  carbonate 

A  thin  cream  is  obtained.  The  plates  should  be  placed  in  an  upright 
grooved  tank  filled  with — 

Water  .  1000  parts. 

Concentrated  deveveloper,  as  above .  12  „ 

Potassium  bromide  (ten  per  cent.) .  2  „ 

If  the  first  traces  of  the  image  appear  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes,  the  plate  has  been  correctly  exposed,  and  may  be  simply 
left  in  the  above  till  finished.  If,  however,  the  image  appears  in  less 
than  ten  minutes,  it  has  been  much  over-exposed,  and  it  should  be 
transferred  to  a  bath  of — 

Water  .  100  parts. 

Concentrated  developer  .  4  „ 

Potassium  bromide  (ten  per  cent.) .  4  „ 

If  no  trace  of  the  image  appears  in  thirty  minutes,  great  under¬ 
exposure  must  be  suspected,  and  the  plate  should  be  placed  in  the 
following  bath,  heated  to  25°  C.  The  temperature  of  the  above 
solutions  should  not  exceed  10°  C. : — 

Water  .  100  parts. 

Concentrated  developer  .  2  „ 

Caustic  soda  (ten  per  cent,  solution) .  2  „ 

Our  experience  with  Hiibl’s  concentrated  developer  is  that  it  will 
not  keep  a  mouth,  but  becomes  black  and  loses  its  energy. 


25  parts. 

40  „ 

10  „ 
50 


Metol  Glycin  Developer. — M.  Remy  strongly  supports 
the  combination  of  these  two  reducing  agents,  and  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula : — 


Glycin . 

Metol  . 

Sodium  sulphite .... 
Potassium  carbonate 
Water . 


5 

05 

125 

125 

1000 


parts. 

» 

a 

a 

a 
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A  Test  for  Bromine.  —  M.  H.  Bauligny  states  that  the  fol- 
i  lowing  is  an  extremely  simple  and  delicate  test  for  bromine  in  a 
saline  solution:  Add  some  permanganate  of  potash  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  expose]a  piece  of  paper  saturated  with  tiuoresceine 
under  the  mixture,  when  if  any  bromine  is  given  off  the  paper  will 
turn  from  yellow  to  ro^e.  This,  it  is  stated,  will  detect  a  milli¬ 
gramme  of  bromine. 

- -+ - 

THE  LATENT  IMAGE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

[Paper  Read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

(a.)  The  Latent  Image. 

I —Introductory  and  Retrospective. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Indueiry  in  May  1890,  entitled,  “  Photo-chemical  Investigations  and  a 
new  method  of  determination  of  the  sensitiveness  of  photographic 
plates,”  we  endeavoured  to  show  the  connexion  existing  between  the 
intensity  of  the  light  acting  upon  a  photogiaphic  plate,  the  time  during 
which  it  acted,  and  the  amount  of  metallic  silver  deposited  per  unit  area 
of  the  plate  after  development.  We  further  showed  how  the  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge  thus  obtained  might  be  practically  applied  to  determine 
the  sensitiveness  of  any  given  plate,  and  how  that  exposure  in  the 
camera  might  be  ascertained  which  would  result  in  a  technically  perfect 
negative,  that  is,  one  combining  with  minimum  density  the  greatest 
appro rch  to  truthful  representation. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  these  results,  it  was  necessary  to  investigate,  to 
some  extent,  the  influence  of  variations  in  development,  and  to  assure 
ourselves  that  a  developer  existed  which  could  be  relied  upon  to  yield 
constant  results. 

We  gave  it  as  our  experimental  experience  that  a  developer  might  be 
so  constituted  as  (1)  to  develop  metallic  silver  from  bromide  of  silver 
which  had  never  been  exposed  to  light ;  (2)  to  so  retard  development 
that  the  latent  image  impressed  upon  the  plate  should  not  become  visible 
within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  time  of  development ;  and  (3)  that  a 
developer  might  be  so  ‘‘well  balanced”  that,  within  a  given  considerable 
period,  it  would  not  affect  uuexposed  brtmide  of  silver,  while  readily,  in 
course  of  time,  developing  the  latent  image  of  such  light  impressions 
as  were  capable  of  development. 

The  outcome  of  this  inquiry  was  the  adoption  of  ferrous  oxalate  for  the 
purpose  we  had  in  view,  on  the  ground  that  this  developer  was  the  least 
liable  to  attack  unexposed  bromide  of  silver  ;  that  its  action  least  varied 
with  its  composition,  and  that  it  was  least  affected  by  variations  in  the 
amount  of  bromide  used  in  conjunction  with  it. 

We  found  that  generally,  on  prolonged  development,  the  latent  image 
tended  towards  a  maximum  density,  and  we  gave  the  law  connecting  the 
various  densities  with  the  length  of  time  of  development  as 

Dt  =  D  (1  —  at) 

where  Dt  is  the  density  after  t  minutes’  development,  D  the  maximum 
density  possible,  and  a  a  constant  which,  for  the  plates  we  then  used,  had 
the  numerical  value  0-9015. 

With  “  well-balanced  ”  developers  we  studied  the  relation  between  the 
amount  of  silver  reduced  and  the  exposure  which  produced  the  deposit, 
and  we  found  that  the  relation  was  complicated  and  could  not  be  readily 
expressed  in  its  entirety  by  any  simple  formula. 

Represented  graphically,  however,  choosing,  as  abscissae,  logarithms  of 
exposures,  and  as  ordinates,  the  amount  of  silver  deposited  per  unit  area 
of  the  plate  (densities),  the  effect  of  prolonged  exposure  showed  itself  as 
a  curve  of  double  flexure,  which  we  named  the  “  characteristic  curve  ”  of 
the  plate.  We  then  showed,  from  considerations  of  the  laws  of  absorption 
of  light,  now  generally  accepted,  that  truthful  representation  can  only  be 
expected  if  the  exposures  are  such  that  they  fall  within  the  straight 
portion  of  the  characteristic  curve. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  we  found  to  depend  upon  the  general 
position  of  the  characteristic  curve  with  reference  to  the  scale  of  exposures. 
For  practical  purposes  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  simple  method  of 
deciding  and  numerically  expressing  the  position  of  the  characteristic 
curve  on  the  scale  of  exposures,  so  as  to  provide  a  numerical  expression 
for  the  speed  of  the  plate.  Several  methods  suggested  themselves.  One 
was  to  take  the  value  of  the  longest  exposure  which  the  plate  could  bear 
without  producing  any  deposit  on  development.  Tbis  method  was  found 
to  be  practically  useless,  as  slight  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the 
developer  seriously  affect  this  point.  Next  in  importance  was  the 
position  of  maximum  density,  but  experiments  made  to  ascertain  this 
point  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  curve  of  reversal,  and  showed  that  the 
position  of  the  point  of  maximum  density  was  even  more  difficult  to 
decide  than  the  zero  point.  The  best  point  of  all  to  adopt  would 
probably  have  been  the  point  of  double  flexure,  but  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  this  also  rendered  it  impracticable. 

Thus  we  abandoned  all  methods  of  deciding  the  speed  of  the  plate  from 
the  position  of  any  one  single  peculiar  point  of  the  characteristic  curve, 
and  we  adopted  the  method  now  in  general  use,  viz.,  that  of  deciding  the 
position  of  the  characteristic  curve  on  the  scale  of  exposures  by  means  of 


the  point  of  intersection  of  the  straight  portion  of  the  curve  with  the 
axis  of  abscissae,  i.e.,  the  exposure  scale..  This  proceeding  seemed  to  be 
further  justified  by  our  experimental  results,  wlrich  iudicated  that,  for 
those  exposures  which  resulted  in  densities  belonging  to  the  straight 
portion  of  the  curve,  the  density  ratios  did  not  materially  alter  with 
length  of  time  of  development. 

The  results  thus  obtained  gave  values  for  the  sensitiveness  of  plates 
which  might  differ  within  twenty  per  cent,  to  thirty  per  cent,  from  each 
other,  but  such  differences  are  of  no  practical  importance  whatever,  for, 
whether  an  exposure  be  given  of  10  seconds  or  one  of  13  seconds,  its 
influence  upon  the  general  qualities  of  the  resulting  negative  would  be 
inappreciable. 

Our  general  conclusion  was  that  the  density  of  the  latent  image  is  a 
function  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  and  of  the  exposure  only  ;  that, 
so  long  as  developers  are  employed  which  are  captble  of  developing, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  whole  of  the  latent  image  without  attacking 
unexposed  bromide  of  silver,  the  relation  between  the  resulting  gradations 
cannot  be  altered  by  development  ;  and  that  the  density  ratios,  at  any 
rate  in  the  straight  portion  of  the  characteristic  cu-ve,  are  practically 
unalterable. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  research,  our  general  method  of  experi¬ 
menting,  of  measuring  and  recording  results,  and  of  expressing  the 
speed  of  the  plate,  has  been  adopted  by  eminent  firms  of  plate-makers 
b  th  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Photographers  in  general  have,  how¬ 
ever,  taken  exception  to  our  use  of  the  term  ‘’density,”  and  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  constancy  of  density  ratios  have  been  rejected  as 
not  founded  upon  fact. 

We  must  point  out,  however,  as  we  have  done  before,  that  the  photo¬ 
graphic  public  altogether  failed  to  realise  the  object  we  had  in  view 
when  we  carried  out  our  investigation.  Our  object  was  to  discover  a 
method  of  speed  determination,  and  it  was  not,  aB  the  public  seemed  to 
infer,  to  deal  finally  and  exhaustively  with  the  subject  of  development. 
This  subject  was  purely  incidental,  and  was  merely  investigated  as  far  as 
was  necessary  for  the  real  object  of  our  inquiry. 

The  facts  which  we  then  recorded  were,  nevertheless,  as  carefully 
ascertained  as  are  those  we  shall  presently  quote ;  but,  owmg  to  the 
greater  accuracy  and  ease  with  which  we  are  now  able  to  impress  a 
series  of  exposures  upon  a  series  of  plates  at  a  single  operation,  and, 
owing  to  the  greater  accuracy  and  rapidity  with  which  the  photometric 
measurements  of  the  resulting  densities  can  now  be  made,  our  more 
recent  experiments  generally  embrace  a  wider  range  of  gradation  than 
our  previous  experiments  did. 

Our  work  stiil  points  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  have  termed  the 
“  density  of  the  latent  image”  (that  is,  the  quantity  of  silver  bromide 
rendered  amenable  to  development)  is  a  function  of  the  exposure  (in¬ 
tensity  of  light  x  time),  and  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  Our 
work,  at  the  same  time,  indicates  that  if  all  possible  variations  in  con¬ 
centration  and  in  composition  of  developing  solutions  are  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  the  density  ratios  of  the  visible  image  cannot  be  said 
to  be  constant ;  and  our  demand  that  the  developer  shall  be  so ‘‘ well 
"balanced  ”  that  it  shall  not  attack  unexposed  silver  bromide,  while 
capable  of  developing  the  latent  image  within  a  reasonable  time,  limits 
the  choice  of  developer,  and,  with  it,  the  applicability  of  the  law  of 
constant  density  ratios. 

We  see,  however,  more  and  more  clearly,  that  the  law  of  constant 
density  ratios  is,  so  to  speak,  the  fundamental  principle  of  photography  ; 
and  that  deviations  from  it  find  a  ready  explanation  in  the  peculiar 
properties  of  gelatine  and  the  diffusive  and  other  properties  of  the 
chemicals  used. 

The  principle  of  constant  density  ratios  enables  us  to  precalculate 
photographic  phenomena,  and,  by  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  course 
of  the  present  investigation,  we  hope  to  show  how  to  precalculate,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  deviations  from  this  fundamental  principle,  which 
are  due  to  the  behaviour  of  gelatine,  and  to  the  laws  of  diffusion,  Ac. 

II. — Thermo  chemistry  of  Development. 

The  process  of  development  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  bromide 
of  silver  into  metallic  silver  and  bromine,  the  latter  combining  with  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  developer  itself. 

The  decomposition  of  bromide  of  silver  (or  other  halogen  compound) 
demands  the  supply  of  a  certain  amount  of  energy,  and  the  question 
arises  whether  this  necessary  energy  can  be  'entirely  supplied  by  the 
chemical  changes  taking  place  in  the  developer,  or  whether  any  material 
part  of  it  must  be  supplied  by  the  action  of  the  light. 

The  chemical  change  which  takes  place  in  the  developer  consists  in 
the  formation  of  an  alkaline  bromide  and  of  an  oxidation  product. 
Development  by  alkaline  pyrogallol,  for  instance,  may  be  represented  by 
the  following  equation  : — 

2AgBr  +  2NH4H0  +  Pyro  =  Ag2  +  2NH,Br  +  H20  +  (Pyro  +  O) 

Oxidation 

product. 

The  energy  required  for  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  haloids,  and 
that  produced  by  the  formation  of  the  corresponding  alkaline  hal.ids  is 
given  in  the  following  table : — 
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Table  I. 

Energy  developed  per  gramme  molecule  of  compounds  in  calories. 
1  oal.  =  1000  grammes  water  x  1°  C. 


Cl. 

Br. 

I. 

OH. 

Ag  . 

29-0 

20  7-23  7 

14  3 

K  . 

101  2 

90  4 

74-7 

1171 

Na  . 

96-6 

86-4 

701 

112-5 

nh4  . 

72-8 

62-9 

47-1 

90-0 

H  . 

— 

— 

— 

69  0 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  formation  of  potassium  bromide 
will  produce  90-4  calories,  and,  conversely,  that  the  dissociation  of  the 
same  compound  demands  a  supply  of  90-4  calories. 

With  the  values  given  in  this  table,  the  energy  equation  for  any 
development  may  be  calculated  as  follows 
Taking  the  equation  given  above  as  an  example,  we  calculate  the  heat 
of  formation  for  both  sides  of  the  equation,  leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  heat  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  pyrogallol,  thus  : — 

2AgBr  +  2NH4HO  +  Pyro  - 
2x23-7  +  2x90  +  ? 


“V~ 


227-4  cal.  to  be  supplied. 

Ag2  +  2NH4Br  +  H20  +  (Pyro  +  O) 

—  2x62-9  +  69-0  +  ? 


- v - 

194  8  cal.  produced. 

The  difference  between  the  energy  required  for  the  decomposition  on 
one  side,  and  the  energy  produced  by  the  formation  on  the  other  side, 
amounts  to  227-4 — 194-8  =*  32  6  cal.  for  2  Ag  or  16-3  cal.  for  Ag,  and 
represents  the  amount  of  energy  which  must  be  furnished  either  by  the 
formation  of  the  oxidation  product  or  by  the  light. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  following  values  have  been  calculated  : — 

Table  II. 

Calories  required  for  the  reduction  of  108  grammes  of  metallic  silver. 


Reduction 

of 

Hydrates. 

Carbonates. 

K. 

Na. 

NH..J 

K. 

Na. 

NH3 

AgCl  ... 

10  '3 

10-4 

11-7 

13-9 

14-0 

13-5 

AgBr  ... 

15  9 

15-3 

16-3 

19-5 

18-9 

18T 

Agl  ... 

22  2 

22-4 

22  7 

25-8 

25-8 

24-5 

From  this  table  we  learn  that  the  decomposition  of  silver  chloride 
requires  the  least,  and  that  of  silver  iodide  the  most  energy  for  alkaline 
development,  but  that  there  is  no  material  difference  in  the  amount  of 
energy  required  whichever  alkali  be  employed.  There  is,  however,  a 
material  difference  of  about  3  cals,  between  the  carbonates  and  the 
hydrates. 

Since  the  particular  reducing  agent  employed,  pyrogallol,  for  instance, 
would  produce  nearly  the  same  constant  amount  of  heat  when  yielding 
the  same  oxidation  product,  whichever  alkali  be  employed,  the  result 
of  this  thermo-chemical  consideration  is  that,  with  any  given  reducing 
agent,  such  as  pyrogallol,  the  amount  of  energy  to  be  furnished  by  the 
light  is  also  nearly  constant,  and  the  speed  of  the  plate  will  not  be 
materially  affected  by  the  particular  alkali  employed. 

Unfortunately,  the  oxidation  products  of  most  of  the  organic 
developers  are  not  well  known,  nor  is  the  heat  determined  which  they 
develop  on  oxidation  in  alkaline  solutions.  If,  however,  the  heat 
developed  is  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  energy  required,  the 
absorption  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  by  the  developer  must  produce  from 
30  cal.  to  32  cal.  in  order  to  reduce  two  molecules  of  silver  bromide ;  or, 
from  44  cal.  to  45  cal.  in  order  to  reduce  two  molecules  of  silver  iodide 
to  metallic  silver  in  alkaline  solutions. 

The  few  oxidation  phenomena  which  have  been  studied  lead  us  to 
believe  that,  for  one  atom  of  oxygen  absorbed,  the  amount  of  heat 
(30  cal.)  would  be  easily  supplied  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrogallol ;  but 
nothing  certain  is  known  about  it.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  oxidation  of  an  iron  protosalt  into  its  persalt  in  aqueous  solution  by 
bromine  produces  48-9  cal.  for  Br2,  or  suffices  to  supply  the  whole  heat 
necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  2AgBr  (47-4  cal.).  Hence,  if  ferrous 
oxalate,  which  is  admittedly  a  less  energetic  developer  than  alkaline 
pyrogallol,  can  supply  the  whole  energy  required  for  the  reduction  of  the 


silver,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  oxidation  of  pyrogallol  will  more 
than  provide  the  energy  wanting. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  oonolueion  that  the  light  need  not 
supply  any  material  amount  of  energy.  This  oonolusion  is  further 
supported  by  the  faot  that  bromide  of  silver,  whioh  has  never  been 
exposed  to  light  at  all,  is  yet  oapable  of  development ;  fairly  easily  by 
the  alkaline,  less  readily  by  the  iron  developer. 

III. — Constitution  and  Properties  of  the  Latent  Image. 

The  application  of  thermo-chemical  data  to  the  theory  of  development 
having  shown  that  the  whole  of  the  energy  required  for  the  deoom 
position  of  silver  bromide  may  possibly  be,  and  probably  is,  derived  from 
the  changes  which  the  developer  undergoes  during  development,  it  wonld 
appear  to  be  possible  to  dismiss  the  old  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the 
latent  image  long  held  by  many  authors. 

The  idea  that  some  portion  of  the  silver  bromide  is  decomposed  by  the 
light  into  a  sub-bromide  and  free  bromine,  is  not  neoessary  for  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  development.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
to  assume  that  the  light  causes  some  change  in  the  moleoular  structure 
of  silver  bromide;  that  it  changes,  for  instance,  a  complex  molecule 
AgnBrn  into  simple  ones.  We  may  assume  that  the  light  does  some 
work  of  disgregation,  as  Clausius  would  say ;  not  involving  a  oomplete 
change  in  chemical  composition,  such  as  the  formation  of  a  sub-bromide 
but  work  such  as  is  done  during  the  change  in  the  crystalline  structure 
of  sulphur  or  of  calcium  carbonate ;  work  which  requires  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  energy  than  the  complete  separation  of  atoms  of  bromine  from 
the  moleoule  of  silver  bromine  would  involve. 

There  is  absolutely  no  experimental  proof  that  the  change  which 
silver  bromide  undergoes  when  exposed  to  light  of  such  small  intensity 
and  for  such  small  periods  of  time,  as  suffice  for  the  production  of 
photographic  negatives,  produces  any  visible  effect  or  any  measurable 
chemical  transformation.  All  that  can  be  proved  is  that  exposed  silver 
bromide  is  more  rapidly  attacked  by  the  developer  than  unexposed  silver 
bromide;  but  the  character  of  the  change  (whatever  its  nature)  and  its 
progress  in  course  of  time  are  identical  for  the  exposed  and  for  the 
unexposed  silver  bromide. 

When  silver  bromide  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
chemical  decomposition  takes  place,  the  bromine  and  the  iodine  are 
exchanged,  and  we  then  have  silver  iodide.  This  reaction  takes  place 
also  in  the  case  of  silver  bromide  in  the  sensitive  film.  If  silver  bromide 
which  has  been  exposed  to  light  ( i.e .,  impressed  with  a  latent  image! 
consisted  of  sub-bromide,  this  sub-bromide  would  either  remain  as  such 
when  treated  with  potassium  iodide,  or  it  would  yield  a  sub-iodide.  Id 
either  case  it  ought  to  yield,  upon  development,  a  visible  image  ;  but  the 
treatment  of  a  latent  image  with  potassium  iodide  completely  destroy 
the  image,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  latent  image  consist: 
of  bromide  of  silver,  possibly  in  an  allotropic  modification. 

If  a  film  containing  exposed  silver  bromide  be  treated  with  potassiun 
bromide,  no  effect  whatever  is  produced ;  the  latent  image  can  br 
developed  in  its  full  vigour  after  the  potassium  bromide  ha3  been 
washed  out. 

Again,  if  a  sensitive  gelatino-bromide  plate  be  treated  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  bromine  in  water,  the  film  loses  it3  sensitiveness  to  light 
that  is,  the  plate  becomes  exceedingly  slow.  If  the  sensitive  plate  had 
latent  image  impressed  upon  it  by  suitable  exposure  to  light  before  i 
was  treated  with  bromine,  this  latent  image  would  no  longer  be  capabl 
of  development ;  the  difference  in  rapidity  of  attack  by  the  developer  o 
the  exposed  and  unexposed  silver  bromide  would  have  vanished. 

This  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  film,  under  the  influence  of  fre 
bromine,  shows  that,  if  the  action  of  the  light  upon  the  sensitive  fil: 
were  continued  so  long  as  to  bring  about  actual  decomposition,  and  e 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  free  bromine,  the  bromine  thus  liberate 
would  efface  the  latent  image,  and  render  the  film  almost  insensitive 
This  is  exactly  what  happens  when  the  exposure  is  continued  so  long  a 
to  produce  the  phenomen  of  reversal. 

That  any  ordinary  camera  exposure  is  inadequate  to  produce  i 
material  decomposition  of  the  silver  bromide  on  the  plate  can  be  showi 
by  other  experiments  and  considerations.  A  standard  candle  consume: 
120  grains  or  7*77  grammes  of  spermaceti  per  hour,  or  about  0-002 
gramme  per  second.  The  energy  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  0-002 
gramme  spermaceti  (1  gramme  =  10,000  units  of  heat)  is  21  gramme 
units  (small  calories).  If  the  whole  of  this  energy  were  produced  in  th< 
form  of  chemically  active  light  and  evenly  distributed  over  a  sphere  o 
one  metre  radius  —  125,663  square  cm.,  the  amount  of  energy  per  10( 

21  x  100 

square  cm.  of  surface  would  be—  =  0-016  gramme  units  of  heat 

120,000 

While  it  is  possible  on  a  sensitive  plate  to  produce  a  deposit  of  26- 
milligrammes  of  metallic  silver  per  120  square  cm.  area  by  an  exposur 
of  ten  C.M.S.,  the  amount  of  energy  received  by  this  area,  assuming  th« 
whole  energy  yielded  by  the  candle  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  ii 
the  above  calculation,  is  10  x  0-016  units  in  ten  seconds. 

Now  the  decomposition  of  silver  bromide,  equivalent  to  108  milli 
grammes  of  silver,  requires  energy  amounting  to  23  gramme  units,  an< 
the  energy  necessary  for  26-5  milligrammes  of  silver  is  5-6  units,  so  tha 
the  candle,  even  if  the  whole  of  its  energy  of  combustion  were  active  b 
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decomposing  silver  bromide,  could  only  decompose  2  9  per  oent.  of  the 
am  uit  which  experiment  shows  can  be  actually  rendered  amenable  to 
devi  1  ^ment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  energy  of  the 
candle  is  transformed  into  radiant  energy;  and,  again,  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  radiant  energy  constitutes  ethereal  waves  of  sufficiently 
short  wave-length  to  affect  silver  bromide. 

It  is  thus  rendered  quite  evident  that  the  candle  can  only  furnish  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  energy  necessary  to  produce  26  5  milligrammes 
of  metallic  silver  per  100  square  cm.  with  an  exposure  of  10  cm.,  and 
that  the  whole  of  this  energy  is,  in  all  probability,  provided  by  the 
developer. 

We  have,  moreover,  furnished  the  proof,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done, 
that  the  composition  of  the  latent  image  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  AgBr  ; 
and,  in  a  paper,  published  in  February  1891,  we  showed  that  no 
bromine  is  liberated  in  the  course  of  development.  As  this  paper  may 
not  be  readily  accessible,  we  will  briefly  repeat  our  experience  therein 
recorded. 

A  gel atino -bromide  plate  (6£  inches  by  4|  inches)  was  exposed  to  the 
light  of  two  standard  candles,  one  on  either  side  of  the  plate  at  a  distance 
of  half  a  metre,  for  33  minutes.  The  plate  was  then  well  washed  with 
pure  distilled  water  to  remove  any  bromine  which  might  either  have 
become  free  as  such,  or  which  might,  by  action  on  the  gelatine,  have 
formed  hydrobromic  acid. 

The  result  was  that  no  soluble  bromine  could  be  detected  in  the  wash 
water. 

The  plate  was  then  developed  with  ammoniacal  pyrogallol  for 
30  minutes  and  washed.  The  developing  solution  and  the  wash  water 
were  together  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  bromide  precipitated, 
washed,  filtered,  and  weighed  as  metallic  silver.  The  weight  found  was 
197  7  milligrammes. 

The  plate  was  then  fixed  in  pure  thiosulphate,  well  washed,  and  the 
film  stripped.  The  amount  of  metallic  silver  contained  in  the  film  was 
determined  and  found  to  be  194  4  milligrammes. 

The  amount  of  bromine  found  in  the  developer  was  thus  slightly  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  the  metallic  silver  found  in  the  developed  plate. 
Hence  we  must  conclude  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  latent 
image  is  AgBr  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  bromide  of  silver  on  the  plate  had  been 
brought  into  a  readily  developable  form. 

The  behaviour  of  exposed  silver  bromide  to  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  only  furnishes  qualitative  results. 

The  behaviour  of  exposed  silver  bromide  to  a  solution  of  potassium 
bromide  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment.  A  plate  which  had 
received  a  series  of  graduated  exposures  was  cut  into  two  parts.  One  part 
was  soaked  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  and 
then  washed  for  forty  minutes.  The  other  part  was  soaked  in  water 
ior  sixty  minutes.  Both  parts  were  then  developed  and  gave  the 
'ollowing  result. 


Experiment  I. 

Density. 

Plate  D„. 

Exposure 

O.M.S. 

Soaked  in  KBr. 

Soaked  in  Wa’er. 

•625 

•065 

•060 

1-25 

•360 

•385 

2-5 

•870 

•910 

5 

1-305 

1-365 

10 

1-740 

1-820 

20 

2-190 

2-230 

40 

2  515 

2-510 

— - - — - - — - - 

That,  in  course  of  time,  the  rate  of  action  of  the  developer  upon  un- 
xposed  silver  bromide  is  the  same  as  upon  exposed,  is  shown  by  the 
blowing  comparative  results  : — 


nexposed 


xposed  2-5C.M.S. 


n 


10 

20 


Table  III. 


Plat  . 

Time  of  Development. 

2  mm. 

4  min. 

8  min. 

d2 

•745 

1-165 

1-765 

•760 

1  370 

2  140 

D2 

•790 

1  290 

1  890 

G 

•660 

l-0.*5 

1-600 

h2 

•505 

1-260 

1-965 

Dy 

•650 

1-270 

1-945 

eeen,  however,  that  the  growth  of  density  with  time  is  nearly  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

When  unexposed  and  exposed  silver  bromide  are  developed  together, 
this  equal  rate  of  growth  is  not  so  easily  detected  since  the  action  of  the 
developer  upon  the  unexposed  silver  bromide  is  then  comparatively  small, 
but  the  ratio  does  approximate  to  equality,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
experiments,  in  which  the  exposed  and  the  unexposed  plates  were 
developed  together. 

Table  IV. 


Plate  D2  developed. 

2  min. 

4  min. 

Ratio. 

Unexposed . 

-175 

•300 

1-71 

Exposed.  1-25  C.M. S.  ... 

•370 

•615 

1-66 

„  2-5  ... 

•725 

1-100 

1-51 

„  5  -  „  - 

1040 

1-520 

1-46 

Tbese  experiments  show  that  the  difference  between  unexposed  and 
exposed  silver  bromide  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  difference  between 
two  successive  exposures  ;  it  is  a  difference  of  degree  only,  and  not  of  kind. 

F.  Hurter,  Ph.  D. 

V.  C.  Driffield. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- + - 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

[We  have  been  officially  handed  a  copy  of  the  annexed  letter  from  Lord 
Crawford,  the  President,  to  Mr.  H.  Wilmer,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  in  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  forthcoming 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition. — Eds  ] 

“Dear  Mb.  Wilmer, — I  write  to  you  officially  to  let  you  know  that  I 
have  to-day  received  intimation  from  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  he 
consents  to  open  the  International  Photographic  Exhibition  provided  that 
we  can  arrange  for  the  opening  on  the  25th,  instead  of  the  27oh,  on  which 
day  he  has  other  engagements. 

“  I  have  communicated  with  the  Palace  authorities,  and  find  that  they 
are  willing. 

“  I  have  therefore  written  to  His  Royal  Highness,  thanking  him 
for  his  gracious  assent  to  my  request,  and  naming  the  25th  as  the  day 
fixed  upon. — Yours  sincerely,  “  Crawford, 

“ February  14,  1898.  “ President  R.P.S.” 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  Liverpool  opened  the 
Spring  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  one 
room  of  the  magnificent  suite  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  works  of  this 
Society.  The  whole  Exhibition  is  one  that  any  city  might  be  proud  of, 
and  the  amateur  photographers  of  the  city  may  also  feel  a  just  pride  in 
their  contribution,  to  its  attractions.  The  effect  upon  entering  the  photo¬ 
graphic  room  is  distinctly  pleasing.  Instead  of  the  usual  wall-mosaic 
“  four  square”  to  all,  that  so  often  characterises  the  exhibition  of  a  large 
number  of  works  in  a  small  space,  Mr.  Dyall,  taking  advantage  of  the 
library  system  of  projecting  screens,  has  adapted  it  to  picture-hanging 
with  conspicuous  success.  The  coup-d'ced  is  pretty  and  telling.  The 
system  of  groups  and  centres  has  been  adopted,  but  the  pictures  have 
men  so  collected  into  sets  guided  by  treatment,  colour,  and  subject,  that 
the  first  canon  of  picture-hanging,  such  association  of  subjects  as  make 
them  mutually  helpful,  has  been  followed.  A  tasteful  frieze  has  been 
specially  painted  round  the  apartment,  and  the  walls  and  screens  where 
the  pictures  are  hung  have  a  groundwork  of  brown — a  little  too  positive 
in  tone,  perhaps— and  festooned  above  with  thick  olive  green  drapery. 

In  a  general  way  the  visitor  will  best  gather  an  impression  of  the 
pictures  by  taking  them  in  numerical  order,  a  plan  we  will  ourselves  chiefly 
follow.  Frames  Nos.  795,  796,  and  797  contain  an  interesting  collection 
of  subjects,  depicting  the  sportsman  at  work,  Grou  e  Driving,  Setters  at 
Work,  tiea  Trout  Fishing,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  C.  Anderson.  No.  803,  Some 
Woodland  Bits  near  Bettws,  by  Mr.  Walter  Pollard,  are  two  well-treated 
photographs  of  trees,  printed  in  sepia  colour.  No.  804,  by  Frances  M. 
B.ll,  is  a  very  pretty  composition  of  a  difficult  subject,  a  child  with  her 
favourite  pussie.  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Sutton’s  Stepping  Stones  is  a  good 
print  of  a  favouiite  spot  with  the  Liverpool  amateurs.  Two  seascapes, 
Nos.  805  and  806,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cockerham  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis  re¬ 
spectively,  are  excellent  photographs,  showing  different  treatment  of  sea 
and  sky,  the  quiet  repose  of  the  latter  being  accentuated  by  the  delicacy 
of  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  sky  of  the  former  is  very  good,  but  in 
feeling  perhaps  scarcely  harmonising  with  the  rest  of  the  picture.  In  No. 
813  another  seascape,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Barritt,  we  have  an  excellent  com¬ 
position,  including  a  g'oup  of  children  in  the  foreground,  but  the  twilight 
affect  shown  by  the  illumination  on  the  figures  is  not  carried  on  thrum  h 
the  whole.  No  809,  A  Forest  Glade,  by  Mr.  E.  Simnett,  we  recently 
alluded  to  with  words  of  praise,  as  we  "did  with  Mr.  Sutton’s  (No.  81 4 j 


In  the  case  of  the  unexposed  plates,  the  developer  contained  no  bromide, 
hile  bromide  was  used  in  the  case  of  the  exposed  plates.  It  will  be 
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“  Where  Peaceful  Rivers  Soft  and  Slow.”  Mr.  Paul  Lange’s  two  en-  | 
largements  (Nos.  819  and  820)  are  well  worthy  of  study,  the  latter 
showing  a  boat  travelling  along  the  .  Chirk  Canal,  in  which  the 
light  smoke  wreaths  from  the  boat  chimney  materially  aid  the 
general  chiaroscuro ;  the  former  is  mainly  interesting  as  being  a 
capital  study  of  a  wave  line  as  seen  from  the  vessel  producing  it. 
Dr.  Ellis’s  The  Lucid  Usk,  No.  817,  in  sepia  carbon,  is  an  effective 
picture  of  gorge  and  distant  hills,  with  river  calmly  flowing  through  from 
the  foreground.  Charles  F.  Dupree’s  medalled  study,  No.  82G,  Contem¬ 
plation,  gives  us  the  same  pleasure  as  when  we  saw  it  at  the  Exhibition 
for  competition  in  the  autumn.  Dr.  Llewellyn  Morgan’s,  No.  827,  Crypt 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  is  a  delicate  sepia  carbon  print.  The  Artigue 
prints,  Nos.  835  and  841.  by  James  A.  Sinclair,  are  two  splendid  studies, 
crisp  and  powerful,  of  Dalmatian  peasants  ia  homely  costume.  The 
former  is  reproduced  as  an  illustration  to  the  catalogue.  No.  840,  Venice, 
by  Paul  Lange,  is  a  large  size  reproduction  from  a  uaique  hand-camera 
negative,  an  interesting  and  picturesque  view  taken  from  a  gondola,  this 
being  from  a  standpoint,  if  the  phrase  is  permissible,  never  before  chosen. 
Close  by,  the  same  indefatigable  and  ubiquitous  worker  has  in  No.  842 
another  photograph  of  great  merit,  a  picture  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  (also  illustrating  the  catalogue)  of  a  group  of  travellers  on 
pony  back  dashing  through  a  stream  of  water,  which  is  shown  (and 
without  any  “  faking  ”)  splashing  around  in  a  most  natural  manner. 
This  photograph,  we  are  told,  was  taken  while  the  artist  was, 
perforce,  himself  on  horseback.  Mr.  T.  E.  C.  Wilson’s  Departing  Day, 
No.  829,  was  also  one  of  the  medalled  competition  pictures  in  autumn 
that  attracted  our  attention  and  claimed  our  praise.  His  Winding 
Stream,  No.  847,  is  also  shown.  Frances  E.  Ball’s  four  flower  and  fruit 
studies,  Nos.  837,  43,  44,  and  69,  as  mentioned  b^forp,  are  ex  eedingly 
chaste  and  picturesque  arrangements.  Mr.  Bushby’s  beautiful  (No.  836) 
Oxen  Ploughing  is  a  picture  with  a  history ;  our  readers  may  remember 
the  gold  medal  episode.  Bocche  di  C  attar  a  is  an  excellent  photograph, 
and  is  one  of  several  in  which  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  use  of 
boulting  cloth  to  break  up  the  print  into  minute  decussations,  a 
plan  which  is  coming  into  vogue,  and,  in  proper  place,  capable  of 
considerably  altering  the  effect.  Dr.  Ellis’s  (No.  852)  A  Glimpse  of  the 
Silver  L  ning  is  a  fine  study  of  cloud  and  sea,  the  two,  however, 
merging  into  one  another  at  a  point,  to  our  right,  in  a  way  that  does 
not  suggest  reality.  It  shows  a  capital  rendering  of  the  slanting 
rays  of  light  often  seen  radiating  from  a  break  in  the  clouds.  Mr. 
G.  Thompson’s  (No.  858),  an  outdoor  portrait  of  a  late  well-known 
member  of  the  Society,  is  a  skilful  portrait.  A.  Grillon’s  Dieppe  gives  us  a 
fine  view  of  a  huge  breaking  wave.  E.  Rimbault  Dibdin  has  in  Nos.  855  and 
941  two  good  portraits  of  John  Finnie,  R.E.  While  referring  to  portraits, 
we  may  now  mention  Joseph  Appleby’s  four  fine  female  portrait  studies, 
which  are  fitly  placed  in  group  centres,  and  will  attract  much  attention. 
Tnomas  B.  Sutton’s  Checkmated,  No.  861,  and  the  companion  picture 
are  two  interesting  and  excellent  pictures,  showing  the  insolent  indiffer¬ 
ence  displayed  by  a  cat  calmly  resting  on  a  window-sill  just  about  one 
inch  beyond  the  reach  of  two  angry  terrieis.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Elsby’s 
No.  881,  Evening  Shadows,  loses  nothing  in  attractiveness  upon  second 
view;  nor  do  Mr.  Morgan’s  Nos.  871  and  880,  A  Reedy  Pond  and  Sun¬ 
down—  the  latter  very  greatly  attracted  us.  Mr.  Paul  Lange  is  seen 
again  to  advantage  in  No.  867,  three  sepia- coloured  prints  in  one  frame,  the 
central  one  representing  a  group  of  cows,  being  an  especially  good  picture 
of  cattle.  Frances  E.  Glazebrook  has,  in  Nos.  875  and  877,  two  photogra¬ 
vure  pictures  of,  apparently,  a  vineyard  labourer,  with  a  quaint-shaped 
basket,  thoroughly  human  in  feeling  and  sentiment ;  and  again  in  Nos.  903 
and  905,  The  Bread  Seller  and  Saturday's  Scrub,  two  bright  and  crisp  figure 
pictures.  Mr.  Simnett’s  medalled  picture,  No.  890,  is  a  real  picture  made 
from  simple  materials.  In  Nos.  889  and  885,  Mr.  F.  Anyon  has  two  fruit 
studies,  but  so  gorgeously  framed  that  the  excellent  photographs  seem  a 
mere  detail  in  each.  The  whole  of  the  pictures  on  this  screen  are  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule — they  are  very  dimly  illuminated  ;  otherwise 
Mr.  Dibdin’s  In  Doubt,  No.  891,  and  Mr.  Bushby’s  No.  888,  Hermit  of  the 
Wateis,  would  command  attention  and  merit  great  praise,  but  in  the  latter 
that  heron  and  his  shadow  is  very  conspicuous.  Dr.  Morgan,  whose  subjects 
are  very  varied  in  character  has  in  No.  887,  Cutting  the  Hay,  a  rural 
scene  of  great  beauty.  The  compilers  of  the  catalogue  have  done  well  in 
selecting  the  Hon.  Secretary  Mr.  Schierwater’s  Peaceful  Village  as  an 
illustration.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  village  life.  Mr.  G.  Thompson 
in  No.  899,  Threshing  has  a  perfect  gem,  the  play  of  light  upon  the 
scene  is  very  charming.  No.  909,  signed  Le  Tuy ,  we  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  by  the  same  photographer,  the  supposed  signature  being 
part  of  the  title  of  the  photograph.  The  subject  is  a  group  of  lace- 
makers,  plying  their  pins  and  bobbin  cnplein  air ;  for  composition,  not  a 
figure  could  be  altered  to  improve  it ;  and,  for  delicacy  of  technique,  it  is 
more  like  a  monotone  copy  of  a  Dutch  master  than  a  photograph.  Dr. 
Ellis  has,  in  No.  908,  Near  Peel,  a  beautiful  riverine  picture,  with  low 
foreground  of  rush  and  grass.  In  No.  912  we  have  four  charming 
studies  of  primroses  by  George  Moore,  and,  again,  some  pretty  pictures 
of  the  same  class  in  No.  915  by  Miss  Laura  Harvey,  who  also  has  given 
us  primroses,  not  quite  “  as  large  as  life.”  Nos.  913  and  914,  two  frames 
by  J.  Sirrett  Brown,  enclose  some  very  effective  pictures  of  varied 
character  from  architectural  views  and  interiors  to  brawling  brooks  and 
their  devious  ways ;  many  of  these  would  have  been  improved  by  the 


introduction  of  a  figure.  In  No.  915,  by  Miss  Laura  Harvey,  we  ugh 
recognise  the  picture  which  last  autumn,  in  the  competition  confined 
ladies  only,  obtained  the  Preoident’s  medal  ;  they  are  charming,  and  oi 
almost  feels  that  it  is  only  from  a  lady’s  fingers  that  we  could  hope 
see  such  dexterous  ornamental  treatment  of  simple  materials. 

One  end  of  this  bay  is  covered  by  a  series  of  Kontgen-ray  soiogrfl 
Nos.  917  to  928,  by  Mr.  G.  Thurston  II  Aland.  A  most  varied  series 
subjects  is  included,  the  most  remarkable  perhaps  being  No.  923.  t 
Chest  of  a  Boy ,  showing  Ribs,  Backbone,  Heart,  Ac.,  and  No.  921,  .1  Ha 
penny  embedded  in  Throat  of  a  Child.  Nos.  930  and  918,  I'hu 
Studies,  by  Mr.  F.  Anyon,  are  two  very  broad  and  effectively  titat 
studies  of  flowers  of  the  narcissus  type,  possibly  taken  by  the  aid 
isochromatic  plates,  for  the  large  tmmpet  and  perianth  come  out  p< 
fectly  light  and  pale,  and  not  with  the  dull,  dirk  tone  that  light-yell 
colours  in  fl  jwers  usuilly  prtsent.  No.  933,  A  Sunlit  Day,  by  } 
W.  Prior  Christian,  is  a  picturesque  com':  i  iation  of  hillside  with  to 
and  roai,  an  exceedingly  well-chosen  view,  but  a  tiifie  heavy  in  shadt 
an  effect  almo.  t  in  possible  in  photography  to  avoid  with  the  strong  si 
light  depicted.  No.  937,  A  Market  Scene,  Nantes,  by  Mr  Joseph  Earp 
an  unstudied  and  lifelike  representation  of  a  cro  vd  of  people  round  a  mar)1 
stall.  Mr.  Joseph  AppIeby’sjNo.  940,  Obstr  ictiuni  is,  is  a  fine  studyc 
drove  of  sheep  resting  on  a  high  roa^,  while  seen  in  the  middle  diat|^| 
a  vehicle  whose  driver  evidently  can  see  no  a  thetic  aide  to  the  grouj 
obstructionists.  Nos.  936  and  942,  by  Mr.  D.  Cunningham,  givi 
realistic  idea  of  life  aboard  one  of  those  floating  towns,  a  largefl 
Viewed  from  a  distance,  these  two  large  photographs  have  a  broad  i 
solid  effect.  No.  947,  Summer's  Balm,  by  Dr  Ellis,  is  a  notable^B 
in  dark-g'e-inish  blue,  of  a  moonlight  effect  on  sky  and  sea,  with  a  solit 
vessel  to  give  a  feeling  of  life  to  the  scene.  Among  the  pictures 
to  illustrate  the  catalogue  is  No.  943,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Earp,  Ferry  Boa! 
the  Seine,  a  bold  and  striking  view  of  a  broad  river,  across  which  has  j 
arrived,  into  the  foreground,  a  ferry  boat  handled  by  a  rugged- featu 
woman  ;  the  exact  moment  for  securing  a  well-composed  arrangement  J 
been  happily  seized.  Frame  No.  939,  Mr.  Paul  Lange,  holds  three  pin 
gravures,  respectively  entitled  Morning,  Sou  i, and  Night,  chosen  from  tt 
forming  the  illustrations  to  his  work  on  Norway.  The  atmospheric  ef 
o'  the  f  pproaching  sunrise  is  w.ll  shown  in  the  one,  as  is  that  of  dec 
iDg  day  in  the  other,  amid  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Norway.  No.  956, 
Brook,  by  Tkos.  Napier,  is  a  picturesque  view  of  stream  and  trees,  a  g 
picture  which  yet  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  curtailed  a  li! 
on  our  left  side.  E.  Gostenhaufer’s  Four  Vitws,  No.  964,  are  four  c 
fully  executed  prints  in  sepia  of  prettily  chosen  views.  Frost  effects 
shown  unusually  well  in  Miss  C.  R.  Langton’s  No.  966,  and  A.  C.  Batl 
Four  Landscapes,  No.  967,  giving  views  of  lakeside  and  of  bracken  1 
with  bole  of  tree  are  bright  and  airy  views  chosen  and  treated  with  arti 
in-ight.  No.  968,  Frances  M.  Bell’s  three  views,  should  not  be  misse 
only  for  the  one  charming  view  giving  us  sheep  under  the  shadow  > 
large  tree,  beyond  which  we  see  a  fifid  bathed  in  light.  William 
Taylor  has  in  No.  970  four  views,  the  outermost  of  which  are  little  g( 
James  Parkinson  has  in  No.  909  three  Isle  of  Man  views  which  M 
remember  striking  us  moat  favourably  when  reviewing  the  autumn  c  I 
petition  pictures.  Tne  Silver  Swan,  No.  975,  is  an  exceedingly  pi 
portrait  of  a  swan  with  partially  uplifted  ruffUd  wings,  but  it  is  spr 
by  its  surrounding  of  mount  elaborately  decorated  in  relief  and  s 
frame.  In  Mr.  Isaacson’s  No,  977,  Ludlow  and  Neighbourhood,  advan  t 
has  been  taken  of  the  possibilities  of  a  lovely  neighbourhood,  and  pb 
graphs,  of  faultless  execution,  are  given.  Tne  screens  on  whicL  t 
pictures  are  displayed  are  apt  to  tike  us  out  of  our  sequent'  I 
numbers,  hence  we  find  ourselves  returning  to  No.  786,  F  ,*1 
Elsby’s  Pleasant  Pastures,  which  we  see  again  with  pleasure,  t 
Francis  E.  Glazebrook’s  Evening  Hour,  No.  985,  showing  us  an  old  H 
busy  knitting  while  resting  in  a  corridor,  has  a  quality  which  mm  tj 
be  judged  by  its  size.  Mr.  F.  Anyon’s  No.  788 ,  Early  Mor  dng  in  Do  *1 
Bay,  is  a  very  powerful  picture — sky,  and  moon,  and  broken  beach  M 
tower  in  middle  distance,  but  with  a  slight  tendency  to  confusion  of  4 
of  sky  and  water  on  one  side  of  the  view.  Mr.  J.  Bushby’s  Trace  Catlu  U 
an  interior,  No.  787,  gives  us  a  picturesque  rendering  of  a  spot  of  ‘j 
architectural  beauty.  Mr.  J.  Appleby’s  No.  784,  Moonlight,  is  anotfc  » 
the  studies  of  sky  and  water  for  which  the  Liverpool  workers  are  far  \ 
and  here,  again,  their  reputation  is  ably  sustained.  No.  783,  b}M 
Charles  E.  Mumford,  gives  us  an  ecclesiastical  interior  of  great  beautj» 
great  technical  excellence.  The  subject  is  one  in  which  halation  \  1<H 
usually  be  most  prominent,  but  here  is  not  a  trace  even  in  the  stained 
window.  The  portrait  of  a  girl,  The  Dreamer ,  No.  789,  by  Mr.  F.  Apj  'l 
is  of  large  size  and  graceful  execution,  but  it  displays  an  amount  of  wor  ■?' 
up,  whether  on  print  or  negative,  that  in  exhibition  work  is  less  corntM? 
seen  now  than  once  was  the  case.  The  screen  on  which  these  later  pu Pi 
are  placed  is  unfortunate  in  regard  to  light.  The  post  of  honour,  per  ?8> 
is  on  the  screen  facing  this  latter,  and  here  No.  1000  gives  us  a  vifjjl 
Dr.  Napier  of  Peel  Castle,  which  has  been  evidently  a  favourite  wit  F 
members  of  the  Association,  and  Dr.  Napier  is  to  be  congratulated  up  318 
rendering,  the  luminous  sky  of  declining  day  giving  an  almost  weird 
to  the  silhouette  of  the  building.  Herzegovinian  gip-ier,  No.  999,  IF 
Bushby,  is  a  picturesquely  and  naturally  grouped  arrangement,  amp 8 
picture,  a  copy  of  which  would  be  coveted  by  many  of  those  wtl®88 
it;  No.  1005  is  the  waterfall  view  that  was  at  the  autumn  coiPl 
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°.n‘  .Here  ^r-  Bush  by  has  not  done  himself  justice,  though  the 
•int  is  a  good  example  of  the  Artigue  process.  In  No.  1004,  A 
unny  Day  by  the  Tame,  we  have  a  telling  picture  of  a  well-chosen  view 
a  tree-fringed  river,  the  one  difficulty  having  been  the  broad  stretch  of 
•assy  bank,  which  has  been  bravely,  but,  not  quite  successfully,  broken 
?  by  the  introduction  of  afemale  figure.  The  Herzegovinia  Defile ,  No.  1001, 
7  J.  Bushby,  again  arrested  our  attention  by  the  unusual  sense  of  large- 
iss  its  valley  and  hillsides  produced.  J.  E.  Wilson’s  No.  996  is  a  fine 
presentation  of  sea  and  cloud  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  two 
issfcls.  In  No.  997,  Staircase  Villa  cle  Ceste,  is  a  noble  interior  by  William 
arvey.  F.  E.  C.  Wilson’s  No.  996,  view  of  sea  and  dull  cloud,  is  another 
cellent  example  of  the  Liverpudlian’s  favourite  class  of  subject ;  No. 
>03,  by  C.  F_  Inston,  is  a  pretty  opal  print  of  small  size,  whether  a 
irnt-in  picture  or  not  we  could  not  say,  it  was  not  protected  by  glass. 
Finally  we  arrive  at  the  lantern  slides,  exceedingly  well  arranged  in  a 
nd  of  tunnel  of  dark  material,  with  hidden  reflectors  behind  the  slides. 

- 4- - 

THE  WARWICK  DRY-PLATE  COMPANY, 
iE  Warwick  Dry-plate  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  dry-plate  house, 
th  manufacturing  premises  at  Warwick.  The  works,  which  have  been 
course  of  preparation  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  are  now  in  g  ling 
<  ler,  and  the  Company  are  in  a  position  to  execute  orders.  The 
arwick  plates,  which  are  issued  at  popular  prices,  are  made  in  one 
:  aed  only,  and  that  “  a  uniform  one  of  25  Warnerke,  which  is  about  100 
jirter  &  Driffield,  and  is  equivalent  to  100  on  Watkins’  meter,  or  78  on 
pnne’s  meter.”  This  speed,  it  is  expected  by  the  Company,  will  be 
1  ind  in  practice  to  be  suitable  for  general  use,  being  fast  enough  for 
tick  hand- camera  work,  giving  good  results  with  short  exposures  in  the 
6  idio,  and  yet  allowing  considerable  latitude  in  timing,  while  a  special 
pcefs  of  manufacture  ensures  brilliancy  and  freedom  from  foe.  For 
facial  purposes  the  Warwick  plates  are  to  be  supplied  backed.  We  wish 
i  2  new  Company  every  success. 

- + - 

©tu  ©tutorial  ©able. 


Lutte  and  Arndt’s  Flashlight  Powder, 

Agent :  C.  A.  Rudowsky,  3,  Guildhall-chambers,  E.  0. 

This  new  flashlight  powder  which  Mr.  Rudowsky  is  introducing  is  stated 
to  have  many  advantages,  among  them  being  that  it  is  non-explosive  by 
concussion,  gives  off  very  litile  smoke,  and  may  be  ignited  without  the 
aid  of  a  lamp.  One  method  of  use  is  outlined  as  follows  :  Put  a  quantity 
on  a  tin  or  cardboard  in  a  line,  not  all  in  one  heap,  place  upright  in  the 
middle  a  piece  of  the  saltpetre  paper  which  is  enclosed  in  each  tin  and 
light  the  paper.  On  emergency  in  small  rooms  this  method  of  working, 
as  we  know  by  practical  experience,  is  occasionally  very  useful. 


Diogen  :  A  New  Developer. 

A.  &.  M.  Zimmermann,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  E.C. 

Diogen,  the  newest  reducing  agent,  is  sent  out  in  the  form  of  a  light 
impa’pable  powder.  As  recommended,  we  made  up  our  trial  solution 
according  to  the  following  formula  which  accompanied  the  sample 
sent  us: — 

Concentrated  Solution. 

Water  .  1  ounce,  6  drachms. 

Sodium  sulphite  crystallised  .  5  drachms. 

Biogen  .  77  grains. 

Potassium  carbonate  .  380  grains. 

Solution  for  Use. 

Concentrated  diogen .  4  drachms. 

Water .  2  ounces,  1  drachm. 

Our  exposures  were  made  in  a  comparatively  poor  light,  and  were 
under-timed.  The  developer,  therefore,  had  every  chance  of  showing  its 
possession  of  energetic  working  powers,  and  it  came  out  of  the  ordeal 
extremely  well.  Diogen;  so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  judge  from 
our  trials,  compares  favourably  with  the  best  of  its  competitors  in  respect 
of  the  all-important  qualities  of  a  photographic  developer  for  gelatine 
negatives.  By  the  way,  we  wish  we  could  prevail  upon  Messrs.  Zimmer¬ 
mann  and  other  houses  to  compute  their  formulas  on  the  grains  per  ounce 
principle..  It  would  be  a  boon  and  a  convenience  to  thousands  of 
workers  in  this  country. 


Die  Kunst  in  der  Photographie. 

Julius  Becker,  Berlin. 

J  is  number  completes  the  first  volume,  and  we  must  congratulate  the 
blisher  upon  the  high  standard  maintained  throughout.  The  selection 
cpbotographs  contained  in  the  present  issue  is  from  the  English  school, 
al  comprises  work  by  Craig  Annan,  E.  R.  Ashton,  R.  W.  Craigie,  W. 
C.ok«,  Karl  Greger,  F.  Hollyer,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
aiF.  M.  Sutcliffe.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  adequately  represent 
t  photography  of  this  country  in  a  single  part  of  this  work,  but  the 
p  tures  Herr  Franz  Goerke  has  selected  are  typical  and  great  care  has 
bn  bestowed  on  their  reproduction.  The  text  comprises  an  article  by 
A  A.  Horsley  Hinton  on  the  English  School  of  Photography,  and  a 
tl  ughtful  paper  by  Herr  Richard  Stettiner  on  Portraiture. 


The  Barnet  Plates  (Backed). 

Elliott  &  Sod,  Barnet,  N. 

1\  ssrs.  Elliott  are,  we  think,  extremely  wise  in  issuing  their  plates 
fe  ked,  as  the  demand  that  has  been  created  for  such  plates  is,  in  oui 
o  nion,  not  likely  to  abate.  The  advantages  of  backed  over  unbacked 
p  tes  are  so  easily  demonstrated  and  so  generally  admitted,  that  further 
d  mssion  on  the  matter  is  surely  not  necessary.  The  sample  of  Barnet 
o  mary  plates  with  backing  that  Messrs.  Elliott  sent  us  for  trial  were 
■ci  ted  on  the  glass  sides  with  a  smooth,  even,  and  homogeneous  backing 
ii:ture.  Even  though  the  developer  we  used  was  appreciably  below  60° 
tl 
w 
c< 


backing  was  freely  dissolved  by  the  solution,  the  working  powers  ol 
ch  did  not  appear  to  be  thereby  interfered  with.  A  little  moistened 
on-wool  applied  to  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  readily  removed  the 
w|)le  of  the  backing,  and  then,  after  washing,  we  were  enabled  to  place 
irbur  fixing  bath  a  clear  cliche  that  did  not  perceptibly  darken  our  bype 
Sdtion.  Messrs.  Elliott’s  backed  plates  appear  to  answer  their  purpose 
niirably,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  in  great  request. 


Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel’s  Handbuch  der  Photographie. 

Gustav  Schmidt,  Berlin. 

readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Dr.  H.  ^V.  Vogel  is  restored  tc 
It;  1th,  and  has  published  the  fourth  edition  of  the  third  volume  of  hie 
Hidbuch.  The  volume  is  entitled  Die  Photographisclie  Praxis,  and 
«  s  with  the  construction  of  studios,  dark  rooms,  apparatus,  and  the 
fi  luction  of  negatives  by  the  collodion  and  gelatine  processes.  Apart 
ra  its  usefulness  as  a  reliable  guide  in  the  branches  of  practical  photo- 
;r>hy  to  which  it  refers,  the  volume  is  of  special  interest  to  those 
n  rested  in  orthochromatic  photography.  The  author  deals  with  the 
;our  sensitising  of  collodion  and  gelatine  emulsions,  which  branch  oJ 
iography  is  peculiarly  his  own.  Modern  developers  are  also  con- 


i(fed,  and  the  work  throughout  has  been  brought  up  to  date. 


The  Actinogbaph. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  W. 

A  new  form  of  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  Actinograph  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  Marion.  It  has  the  advantage  of  greater  poitability 
than  the  first  form  of  the  instrument,  and  allows  of  the  use  of  inter¬ 
changeable  light  scales  for  all  latitudes.  The  light  scale  is  now  in  the 
form  of  a  card,  having  on  its  back  a  table  of  factors,  which  slides  in 
grooves  at  the  back  of  the  boxwood  plaque  upon  which  the  data  neces¬ 
sary  for  calculating  the  exposure  are  engraved.  The  main  features  of 
the  actinograph  are  thus  described :  It  consists  of  four  scales  which 
correspond  respectively  with  the  light,  the  lens,  th6  exposure,  and  the 
speed  of  the  plates. 

The  light  is  indicated  by  means  of  curves  for  every  day  of  the  year, 
and  for  every  hour  of  the  day  when  it  is  photographically  active. 

The  amount  of  light,  apart  from  atmospheric  influence,  is,  at  any 


given  hour  on  any  given  day,  fixed — being  merely  a  function  of  the  sun’s 
altitude.  The  “  H.  &  D.”  unit  of  light  is  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
brightest  possible  diffused  daylight  when  the  altitude  of  the  son  is  90°. 
This  they  call  one  actinograph  degree. 

The  Lens  Scale  shows  the  ratios  of  aperture  to  focal  length  in  general 
use. 

The  Exposure  Scale  indicates  exposures  ranging  from  one-twentieth  of 
a  second  to  one  minute. 

The  Speed  Scale. — The  speed  of  the  plates  as  marked  on  this 
scale  has  no  relation  to  the  arbitrary  speeds  generally  spoken  of, 
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but  is  based  upon  scientific  principles  and  upon  clearly  defined  units. 
Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  define  the  speed  of  a  plate  as  that  exposure, 
expressed  in  seconds,  which,  with  one  actinograpb  degree  of  light,  will 
produce  a  theoretically  perfect  negative  of  an  ordinary  landscape,  the 
light  reaching  the  plate  being  equal  to  that  reflected  by  the  objects. 

Sliding  between  the  speed  and  exposure  scales  is  a  smaller  slide.  Upon 
the  upper  edge  of  this  slide  are  five  points,  pointing  simultaneously  to 
five  different  times  of  exposure.  The  five  points  are  marked  with  the 
words  “very  bright,”  “bright,”  “mean,”  “dull,”  and  “very  dull,”  and 
the  exposure  must  be  selected  opposite  that  point  which  most  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  atmospheric  conditions  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

Messrs.  Marion  announce  that  the  Actinographs  are  kept  in  stock  for 
the  following  latitudes : — 

0*  Equator.— Guiana,  Victoria  Nyanza,  Sumatra,  Borneo. 

10®  North. — Guatemala,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Sierra  Leone,  Ceylon, 
Southern  India. 

20*  North. — Sandwich  Islands,  Mtxico,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  West  Indies, 
Bombay,  Burmah,  Canton,  South  China. 

30°  North. — State  of  California,  New  Orleans,  Florida,  Bermuda, 
Canary  Isles,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Egypt,  North  India,  Persia. 

40°  North. — Western  States  of  U.S.  A.,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  North  China. 

47'30°  North. — Canada,  Newfoundland,  France,  Switzerland,  South 
Germany,  Austria,  South  Russia. 

52  30°  North. — North  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Holland,  North 
Germany. 

57  30°  North. — North  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  North  Russia. 

62-30°  North. — Iceland,  Norway,  Finland,  North  Sweden,  North 
Russia. 

10°  South. — Peru,  Brazil,  Zanzibar,  Java. 

20°  South. — Bolivia,  South  Africa,  Madagascar. 

30°  South. — Valparaiso,  Buenos  Ayres,  Cape  Colony,  Western  Australia, 
New  South  Wales. 

40°  South. — New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Victoria. 

In  its  improved  form  the  Actinograph  is  decidedly  handy  to  use,  and  it 
should  be  in  great  request  now  that  attention  is  being  frequently  directed 
to  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  work. 

- ♦ - 

RECENTLY  ELECTED  OFFICERS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

(Received  too  late  for  the  Almanac.  ) 

Montreal  Camera  Clijb. — Established  1892  ;  Incorporated  1894.  Meetings 
held  at  the  Club  Rooms,  4,  Phillips-square,  Montreal.  President :  Mr.  Frank 
R.  Redpath. —  Vice-President :  Mr.  Charles  Lester. — Committee:  Messrs. 
George  McDougall,  J.  Hamilton  Ferns,  Albert  Holden,  Charles  J.  Fleet, 
Charles  P.  Cleghorn,  and  Alfred  W.  Cole. — Secretary  and  Treasurer :  Mr.  A. 
Clarence  Lyman,  157,  St.  James’s-street,  Montreal. 

Open shaw,  Fairfield,  Gorton  and  District  Photographic  Society.— 
Established  1897.  Meetings  held  weekly  at  528,  Ashton  Old-road,  Openshaw, 
President:  Mr.  S.  Suthers. —  Vice-Presidents :  Messrs,  fluff  and  Oliver. 
Committee :  Messrs.  Bowker,  Casey,  Gunby,  Sibert,  Townsend,  Wagstaffe, 
Millage,  Newton,  and  Robertson. — Hon.  Treasurer  :  Mr.  Joseph  Robieher. — 
Hon.  Secretaries:  Mr.  Joseph  Tilley,  528,  Ashton  Old-road,  Openshaw,  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  Robisher,  60,  Vine-street,  Higher  Openshaw. 

- 4 - 

ilrtojS  anft  Jtoteg. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.— Technical  Meeting,  Tuesday,  February  22, 
at  12,  Hanover- square,  at  8  p.m.  “Photographic  Manipulation  in  Radio¬ 
graphy.”  By  A.  W.  Isenthal. 

The  Austin- Edwards  Monthly  Film-negative  Competition. — The  prize 
camera  for  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Stone,  The  Wood- 
ridings,  Pinner,  for  his  negative,  An  Old  Porch. 

On  Monday  evening  next,  February  21,  at  the  Bolt-court  Technical  S.hoob 
6,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  the  first  of  the  series  of  lectures  by  Mr.  Ives 
on  “  The  Mechanical  and  Optical  Principles  involved  in  the  Half-tone 
Process  ”  will  be  delivered.  Colontl  J.  Waterhouse  will  take  the  chair  at 
eight  o’clock. 

Mr.  Lionel  Kough,  of  122,  Birchanger-road,  South  Norwood,  writes  :  “  I 
shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that  I  have  re¬ 
signed  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  and  that 
my  successor  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  of  106,  Holmesdale-road,  South  Norwood, 
to  whom  all  communications  relating  to  Club  matters  should  in  future  be 
addressed.” 

The  Third  Annual  Smoking  Concert  of  the  employes  of  Jonathan  Fallow- 
fit  Id  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  February  11,  at  the  Swallow  Assembly 
Rooms,  Swallow-street,  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Hindley  presided,  Mr. 
H.  J.  White  being  vice-chairman.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  for  whose  entertainment  a  long  and  very  diverting  programme  of 
songs  and  recitations,  a  ventriloquial  sketch,  and  other  items  had  been  pro¬ 
vided.  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson  made  an  excellent  accompanyist,  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Goode,  as  usual,  efficiently  discharged  the  duties  of  Hon.  Secretary.  A 
thoroughly  enjoyable  evening  was  passed,  and  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were 
accorded  to  the  chairman  for  presiding,  and  to  the  artists  who  had  contributed 
to  the  programme, 


The  Exhibition  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  will  be  opened 
on  Saturday,  March  5,  at  7  p.m.,  by  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  M.A.  Tha 
awards  wi  1  be  distributed  on  the  following  Saturday,  March  12,  ut  3.30  ]  in  , 
by  Lady  Maple.  We  are  requested  to  remind  exhibitors  that  entries  <  lose  od 
Tuesday,  February  22. 

Mr.  William  Curry,  photographer,  of  Morecamlxq  died  on  Saturday,  from 
an  apoplectic  seizure,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was  a  native  of  Bolton, 
and  served  his  time  as  a  mechanic,  but  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to 
the  photographic  business,  which  he  had  carried  on  with  great  success  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  had  photographed  many  notabilities,  including  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  act  of  felling  a  tree.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  local 
politics. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  February  23,  at  eight  o’clock, 
Travellers’  Night.  “  Glasgow,  the  Clyde,  Estuary,  and  some  of  the  nearer 
Highlands,”  a  series  of  slides  illustrating  the  locality  to  be  visited  by  tbu 
year’s  Convention.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club  on  the  , 
personal  introduction  of  a  member,  or  by  invitation  cards,  which  the  Hon. 
Secretary  (Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  N.E.)  will  be  pleaatd 
to  forwaid  on  application. 

Bolton  Mutual  Photographic  Society. — Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  hold  an  Exhibition  for  two  days,  viz.,  February  23  and  24  next,  for  which 
purpose  rooms  have  been  engaged  at  the  Co-operative  Hall,  Bridge-street, 
Bolton.  The  Exhibition  will  consist  of  three  sections :  (a)  Members’  Work, 
(b)  Invited  Works,  (c)  Apparatus  and  Materials.  All  exhibits  must' he  1 
delivered,  carriage  paid,  at  the  Hall  not  later  than  noon,  November  23, 
addressed,  Mr.  Peter  Woods,  c/o  Hall-keeper,  Co  operative  Hall,  Bridge- 
street,  Bolton. 

“Evening  Times ’’Camera  Club  Exhibition,  Glasgow.— The  Exhibitici, 
of  the  Evening  Times  Camera  Club  was  opened  in  their  rooms,  46,  Gordot- 
street,  Glasgow,  on  the  14th  inst.  The  Judges  (Messrs.  W.  M.  Warneuke, 
W.  Ralston,  and  L.  R.  Cro«skey)  made  the  awards  as  under Section  A 
(Any  Subject,  numbers). — Silver  medal,  A.  Cochrane;  bronze  medal,  A.  II. 
Duncan;  extra  bronze  medal,  Robert  Bumie  ;  highly  commended,  W.  Louis  1 1 
Primrose;  commended,  J.  M.  Ewing.  Section  B  (Club  Outing  work).— Silver! 
medal,  A.  H.  Duncan;  bronze  medal,  James  Douglas;  commended,  J.  and 
H.  F.  Christie.  Section  C  (Lantern  slides). — Silver  medal,  William  Ritchie- 
bronze  medal,  W.  Louis  Primrose  ;  commended,  James  Douglas.  Section  I 
(Any  Subject,  open).— Silver  medal,  Robert  Burnie ;  bronze  medal,  Charier 
Sweet;  extra  bronze  medal,  A.  Cochrane;  commended,  A.  Cochrane.  AstD 
list  of  awards  will  show,  two  extra  bronze  medals  w<  re  placed  at  the  Judges 
disposal,  one  in  Section  A  and  one  in  Section  D,  the  trial  of  abolition  o 
classes  being  a  most  successful  experiment.  Profiting  by  the  experience 
gained  at  the  recent  International  Exhibition,  there  are  a  large  number  o 
pictures  in  sepia  and  brown  tints,  and,  if  we  except  one  or  two  workers,  light 
coloured  mounts  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  the  Open  Section,  the  silve 
medal  is  awarded  to  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  No.  102,  by  Robert  Burnie,  ai 
Egyptian  scene ;  the  bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  No.  109,  The  Scotsman,  b, 
Charles  Sweet,  a  large  picture  of  an  elderly  gentleman  reading  the  newspape 
of  that  name ;  extra  bronze  medal,  Sunset  on  the  Esk,  No.  113,  A.  Cochram 
a  picture  in  carbon  of  the  Impressionist  school,  showing  considerable  haE' 
work,  the  effect  is  decidedly  good  ;  No.  101,  Master  Robin  Maclean,  by  tl 
same  worker,  is  commended  ;  an  upright  panel  picture  of  a  bov,  Sileno 
No.  98,  is  the  best  picture  shown  by  Charles  McDonald  ;  and  No.  10'-  , 
Coming  Storm,  E.  L.  Brown,  is  a  bold  seascape  in  sepia  platinotype.  Tl 
silver  medal  in  Section  A  is  awarded  to  The  Farmer's  Daughter,  No.  5i  j 
A.  Cochrane,  a  low-toned  sepia  picture  of  a  figure  in  the  harvest  field ;  tl 
bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  A  Moorland  Solitude,  No.  16,  A.  H.  Duncan, 
picture  of  a  Highland  moor.  This  worker  is  awarded  the  silver  medal 
Section  B  for  Hear  Loch  Libo,  No.  78,  and  the  bronze  medal  is  awarded  i 
Tranq •  il  Waters,  No.  81,  James  Douglas. 


ilatent  Jlctus 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  January  31  a 
February  5,  1898: — 

Shutters. — No.  2434.  “Improvements  in  Photozraj  hie  Shutt<rs  and 
Mechanisms  fur  Regulating  or  Varying  the  Speed  thereof.”  P.  F. 
Jourdain. 


Animatographs — No.  2439.  “Improvements  in  Adipting  Animatograp 
(or  Moving  Pictures)  for  Advertisement  Purpose-.”  R.  E.  Gill. 
Daylight  Lantern  Screen. — No.  2448.  “A  Daylight  Screen  for  the  Opti< 
Lantern  by  which  Lantern  Slides  may  be  Exhibited  in  the  Daylighi 
F.  Slater. 

Photographic  Roller.— No.  2465.  “PhotograpLic  Diagonal  Roller.”  J. 
Scott  and  G.  D.  Reid. 

Shutters —No.  2543.  “Improvements  in  Shutters  for  Photograpl 
Cameras.”  J.  Sinclair. 


Photo- plastic  Reliefs. — No.  2570.  “A  Process  for  the  Direct  Transforn 
tion  of  a  Photographic  Calc  graphic  or  Pellicular  Autographic  PI 
into  Photo-plasfic  Rcdiefs.”  J.  B.  J.  Sekutowicz. 

Slide  Clip. — No.  2677.  “  Lock  Cl;p  for  Photographic  Double  Dark  Slides 

Carriers.”  E  A  BaSKBE. 


Stereo  View- holder. — No  2850.  “Holder  for  Stereoscopic  Views.” 
Wood. 


Lantern  Frame. — No.  2906.  “A  Portable  Structure  for  Shadow  Pat 
mimes,  Magic-lantern  Performances,  aud  ihe  like.”  (’ommuoicated 
Ste.  Marty-Delacroix  &  Cie.,  styled  “Lls  Minstrels  Parisiens.”  A 
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Jttrctmgjg  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


Name  of  Society. 


Bradford  Photo.  Society  .... 

Croydon  Camera  Club  ...... 

Ealing  . . . 

North  Middlesex . 

Richmond . . 

Stafford  Photo.  Society . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 
Bradford  Camera  Club . 

Brixton  and  Olapham  . 

Hackney . 

Isle  of  Thanet  . . . 

Royal  Photographic  Society 

Shropshire . . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 

Kingston-on-Thames . 

Leytonstone  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Polytechnic  . 

Southport  .  . 

Bradford  Camera  Club  . 

Ireland  . 

London  and  Provincial ....... 

Oldham  . . . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society  .... 

Croydon  Microscopical  . 

West  London  . 


Subject. 


/Lecture  and  Demonstration  of  Double- 
\  coated  Plates.  J.  T.  Sandell. 

Extra  Lantern  Night. 

Carbon  Printing.  G.  Fryer. 

Modifying  the  Developer.  George  Gosling. 
/  A  Few  Methods  of  Improving  Negatives. 
\  L.  Taylor. 

Demonstration.  F.  Fowke. 

Social  Evening. 

A  nnnal  Social. 

(  Demonstration  of  the  Capabilities  of 
-j  and  Method  of  Working  Velox 
(  Papers.  Messrs.  Griffin. 

Annual  Dinner. 

/  Annual  Lantern-slide  Competition  and 
\  Exhibition. 

/  Photographic  Manipulation  in  Radio- 
\  graphy.  A.  W.  lsenthal. 

Invitation  Exhibition  of  Members’  Slides. 
The  River  Severn.  O.  J.  Fowler. 

/  Lantern-slide  Making  by  Contact  and 
\  Reduction.  S.  L.  Coulthuist. 

J  Laoies’  Lantern  Evening  :  Popular 
(  Authors  and  their  Work. 

("Travellers’  Nisht:  Glasgow,  the  Clyde 
J.  Estuary,  and  seme  of  the  Nearer 
(  Highlands. 

Slides.  F.  Parker. 

Retouching.  Part  I.  George  Cross. 

I  ambles  in  Norway.  J.  I.  Learoyd. 

(The  Hop  Grounds  m  Kent.  J.  A.  C. 
•<  Ruthven — On  the  Borders  of  Italy. 
(  Fred.  Eason. 

Open  Night. 

/  Stratford,  its  Associations  and  Surround- 
\  ings.  J.  Brooks  and  J.  Chadwick. 
Annual  Exh  b  tion. 

Conversational  Meeting. 

Annual  Exhibition. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
ejary  15.— Photo-mechanical  Meeting. — Colonel  Waterhouse,  I.S.C.,  in 
air. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition. 

Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  President  of 
ociety,  statiDg  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  graciously  con- 
1 .  to  open  the  forthcoming  International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the 
1  Palace  on  Monday,  April  25.  As  this  date  is  two  days  earlier  than 
triginally  announced  as  the  opening  day,  exhibitors  are  requested  to  note 
latest  date  for  the  reception  of  exhibits  in  each  section  will  be  two 
arlier  than  that  stated  in  the  prospectus. 

An  Editor’s  Views  on  Process  Work. 

Wallace  L.  Crowd y,  editor  of  the  Artist,  read  a  paper  on  "Process 
luction  from  an  Editor’s  Point  of  View,”  which  he  prefaced  by  a  theo- 
preamble  dealing  with  art  generally  and  with  some  direct  bearing  upon 
>t  raphy.  After  some  years  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  he  said  he  had 
at  the  conclusion  that,  even  if  photography,  by  reason  of  the 
claical  limitations  governing  the  act  of  production,  could  not  be 
as  an  art,  there  was  no  good  reason  why  a  photographer  should  not 
i  artist.  It  might  be  said  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  photo- 
p  rs  were  rowing  in  the  same  boat  with  artists,  “  Yes,  but  with  what  dif- 
>n  sculls ;  ”  but  the  former  must  show  that  their  skulls  were  not  merely  fur- 
h  with  the  modicum  of  brains  which  the  wielder  of  paint  condescended  to 
ai  hem.  If  one  went  to  the  National  Gallery  on  any  students’  day,  and  saw 
c  «ie  s  that  were  made  of  Moroni’s  Tailor  or  Greuze’s  Widow,  and  then 
j  ed  them  with  good  photographic  reproductions  of  the  same  works, 
mid  realise  that  a  gcod  photograph  is  better  than  a  bad  picture, 
veul  for  good,  however,  as  is  a  fine  photograph,  it  can  seldom  translate 
id  ,and  must  always  be  concerned  chiefly  with  things,  and  herein  lay  the 
it  fftrence  between  photography  and  art.  The  lecturer  said  he  had  heard, 
vy  good  authority,  that  a  certain  eminent  photographic  practitioner, 
n(  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  beautiful  natural  scenery  of  the  home 
nis,  never  travelled  in  search  of  subjects  for  his  camera  unless  accom- 
ie  by  a  lady  model  and  a  sun  bonnet.  In  every  landscape  study  by  this 
tc  apher  the  sun  bonnet  was  to  be  seen,  and  it  spelt  ruin  to  his  reputation, 
enusiast  once  told  an  eminent  painter- etcher  that  there  were  only  two 
it  tists,  Velasquez  and  himself,  and  the  retort  was,  "  Yes  ;  but  why  drag  in 
asiez?”  and  similarly  said  Mr.  Crowdy,  ‘‘Why  drag  in  the  sun  bonnet?” 
di  not  quarrel  with  the  photographer  referred  to,  either  for  travelling 
a  lady  model  or.with  her  sun  bonnet,  but  he  did  quarrel  wi  th  the  man 
1  eleavoured  to  bring  every th'ng  in  nature  down  to  this  level.  Next  there 
rvl  a  recital  of  Mr.  Watts’  definition  of  art  and  its  aims,  and  some  say- 
oRuskin,  succeeded  in  their  turn  by  another  reference  to  the  "perambu- 
igin  bonnet.”  The  sentiment  of  nature  was  outraged  by  the  sun  bonnet, 
t  photographer,  instead  of  adding  to  the  beauty  of  his  picture  by  the 
)tu  of  such  an  extraneous  aid,  merely  emphasised  the  fact  that  he  was 
ipating,  rather  than  representing,  nature.  In  his  desire  to  furnish  the 
■djir  with  something  "  nicely  arranged,”  the  photographer  too  frequently 
>li  art  and  things,  whilst  the  editor  wanted  only  art  without  the  things. 
vji  illustrated  by  a  slide  from  a  print  sent  by  a  photographer  who  had 


been  abked  to  furnish  a  photograph  of  a  chair  in  an  exhibition  at  Venice, 
and  who  had  sent  a  picture  of  the  chair  almost  entirely  covered  by  a  piece  of 
white  lace,  and  surrounded  by  many  “accessories.”  Turning  to  the  ccn-- 
sideration  of  photography  in  its  relation  to  process  reproduction,  Mr.  Crowdy 
dealt  first  with  the  importance  of  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  wh-n . 
such  was  left  to  the  process  worker,  and  to  the  danger  involved  in  attempt-  - 
ingto  arrange  things  "artistically,”  and  then  with  the  necessity,  in  rural  scenes, 
of  selecting  a  satisfactory  point  of  view,  and  of  considering  the  best  aspect  <  f 
lighting,  the  composition,  the  question  of  perspective,  the  use  of  short,  v 
medium,  or  long-focus  lenses,  and  the  question  of  whether  the  foreground  or 
near  middle-distance  should  be  sharp.  A  good  sharp  silver  print  was  the- 
best  for  all  ordinary  processes  of  reproduction  ;  beautiful  as  platinum  prints 
are  in  themselves,  the  lecturer  had  seldom  obtained  good  blocks  from  them. 
Without  a  good  photograph  the  process  worker  could  do  very  little  ;  in  fact,, 
no  amount  of  hand  engraving  on  a  zinc  block  could  ever  give  such  a  satisfactory 
result  as  a  good  half-tone  reproduction  from  a  good  original ;  he  had  watched 
and  wept  over  the  development  of  the  employment  of  hand  engraving  upon  zinc  • 
or  copper  blocks,  for,  although  the  graver  might  be  used  with  effect  at  times,  the 
times  must  indeed  be  out  of  joint  if  it  is  constantly  needed.  He  was  aware  of 
the  existence,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  ol  successful  examples  of  Hoiks 
with  a  woodcut  finish,  but  he  thought  he  could  prove  that  in  almost  every 
instance  those  blocks  were  bad  to  commence  with,  and  were  only  made- 
less  bad  by  the  woodcut  finish.  The  meaning  of  "half-tone”  seemed  in 
these  cases  to  be  lost  sight  of,  for  the  moment  the  graver  was  set  upon 
a  copper  or  zinc  block  it  cut  away  the  half-tones,  having  solid  white  lmes  - 
or  spaces  ;  the  reproducer  who  set  himself  to  improve  the  imperfections  ol  a 
half-tone  engraving  might  do  a  good  deal  to  a  bad  block,  but  could  only  de.  !  i 
badly  with  a  good  block  ;  he  might  cast  out  one  devil,  but  would  gather  unto 
himself  seven  others  worse  than  the  first.  With  the  roulette,  on  the  oiler  - 
hand,  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  improve  a  block,  for  it  is  a  toning  machine, 
and  therefore  much  better  adapted  than  the  graver  for  employment  upon  ha)  i- 
tone  engravings.  Concluding,  the  lecturer  emphasised  the  following  points  : 

"  Woodcut  finish  ”  can  seldom  improve  a  good  block  ;  "  black  and  white  ’  s  - 
not  so  important  as  tone  and  atmosphere  ;  a  silver  print  is  preferable  to  all 
other  forms  of  prints  ;  the  blocks  have  to  be  printtd  upon  machines  ;  the 
original  is  more  than  half  the  battle  ;  makers  of  photographs  for  reproduction 
must  consider  the  proper  lighting,  focus,  and  arrangement  of  the  subject  ;  and 
punctua-ity  is  all-essential,  especially  when  dealing  with  the  poor,  persecuted  -j 
ait  editor. 

Mr.  W.  Gamble  said  process  workers  were  striving  after  aitistic  or  technical 
perfection,  but  he  did  not  think  they  would  attain  that  end  by  hand  engraviLg 
on  the  blocks  ;  he  believed  that  the  camera,  together  with  the  skill  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer  and  of  the  etcher,  ought  to  render  everything  that  it  was  possible  to 
render.  The  process  worker  experienced  much  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  un-, 
suitability  of  the  originals  that  were  handed  to  him — gum-bichron  ate  prints’ 
for  instance,  which  were  neither  photographs  nor  works  of  art.  The  use  of 
the  roulette  was  not  sufficiently  understood  in  this  country  ;  Parisian  worker* 
were  much  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect,  although  in  other  process  matte- s 
English  operators  were  not  behind  them.  The  use  of  "  art  ”  paper  was  a  great- 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the  best  results,  but  at  /resent  this  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  material  was  a  necessity  and  not  a  matter  of  choice. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  said  he  had  found  that  the  best  reproductions  of  his  own 
pictures  were  invariably  made  from  transparencies,  rather  than  from  Silver  or  - 
platinum  prints. 

Mr.  Beeson,  as  one  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  photographs  for  repro¬ 
duction,  agreed  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  from  transparencies,  but 
said  that  process  photographers  did  not  like  them  on  account  of  extra  trouble 
involved,  their  arrangements  being  made  for  copying  paper  originals  by  - 
reflected  light. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  was  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Crowdy  condemned 
the  use  of  platinum  prints  for  reproductive  purposes,  his  own  experience 
having  pointed  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  He  thought  it  was  desirable  that 
process  printers  should  receive  some  art  education,  and  that  they  would  then 
be  able  to  treat  a  particular  subject  in  the  manner  it  required,  instead  of 
depending  upon  "rule  of  thumb.” 

Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  spoke  in  condemnation  of  the  "woodcut  finish  ;  ” 
and 

Mr.  Crowdy,  replying,  said  he  had  intentionally  omitted  reference  to  photo¬ 
gravure  and  intaglio  methods,  which  involved  an  entirely  different  phase  of 
artistic  expression,  inasmuch  as  the  printing  was  not  by  machinery  but  by  a 
man  who  was  himself  an  important  factor  in  the  ultimate  result.  He  thought 
large  photogravure  reproductions  were  the  most  dreadful  things  in  existence, 
and  that  purchasers  of  them  had  certainly  "put  their  money  on  the  wrcDg 
horse.”  The  whole  of  the  photogravure  illustrations  in  Dr.  Nansen's  recent 
work,  amounting  to  36,000  impressions,  were  printed  in  Paris  by  machinery 
in  three  weeks,  and  he  understood  that  two  machines  of  the  kind  employed 
for  that  work  were  either  in  use  in  London  or  in  course  of  erection.  There 
were  at  the  pres*nt  moment  over  six  million  persons  studying  art  in  this  - 
country,  and  he  thought  this  was  about  enough. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  lecturer. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

February  10, — Mr.  Philip  Everitt  in  the  chair. 

Several  results  having  been  shown  upon  the  Velox  paper,  further  d  scussion 
ensued  upon  the  j  rocess. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry,  in  continuation  of  previous  remarks  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  paper,  said  he  had  been  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the  papt  r  - 
were  developed  in  a  light  to  which  it  was  insensitive,  the  importance  as  to 
rapid  development  which  the  vendor  urged  would  not  be  necessary.  However, 
by  actual  experiment,  he  found  that,  developed  with  a  weak  solution  in  non-  - 
actinic  light,  there  did  arise  a  staining  action,  owing  to  the  prolonged  de¬ 
velopment.  On  that  point,  then,  the  instructions  were  perhaps  correct,  and  _ 
that  to  get  bright  lights  it  was  necessary  to  develop  with  a  strong  solution 
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and  to  j  uggle  quickly  into  the  hypo  bath.  There  did  not  appear  to  beany 
possible  chance  for  the  exercise  of  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  paper.  If  it 
were  under-exposed,  nothing  would  drag  the  picture  up,  it  must  have  a  certain 
sufficient  exposure,  and  then  it  comes  up  in  a  few  seconds.  In  conclusion, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  advantage  in  not  following  the  course  laid  down 
and  developing  quickly. 

Mr.  Fry  showed  some  prints  ranging  from  black  to  brown  done  upon  this 
paper,  and  gave  the  particulars  of  exposure  and  treatment  by  which  they 
were  made. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Rudolph,  of  the  firm  of  Zeiss 
in  Jena,  three  prints  from  negatives  done  with  the  new  Planar  lens,  as 
specint  ms  of  what  he  had  been  able  to  do  with  it.  The  examples  represented 
three  t  -pes  of  work,  anl,  in  his  opinion,  were  certainly  very  fine.  The  first 
was  an  instantaneous  picture  of  a  galloping  horse,  the  exposure  being  estimated 
at  about  one  five-hundredth  of  a  second,  or  even  less,  and  was  taken  on  a 
10  x  8  centimetre  plate,  at  /-4,  with  a  focal-plane  shutter.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  sharpness  of  a  strap  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  galloping 
animal.  The  second  example  was  typical  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  lens.  It 
was  a  photo  micrograph  of  a  spider  taken  with  the  Planar  Series  Ia  2,  focus 
35  mm.,  stopped  down  to  /-13'5,  with  a  magnification  of  31  diameters,  the 
camera  extension  being  about  44  inches.  The  third  example  was  a  slightly 
reduced  copy  of  a  picture  (four-fifths  of  the  size  of  the  original)  taken  with  the 
Planar  Series  Ia  18,  focus  610  mm.  =  24  inches,  stopped  down  to  /12.  The 
critical' definition  of  all  three  was  remarkable,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  slightest  falling  off  at  the  edges  in  the  two  latter,  which  were  of  con¬ 
siderable  size. 

Mr.  T.  E.  H.  BuLLENtook  for  the  subject  of  his  remarks  the  treatment  of 
lantern  plates.  As  a  plate-maker,  he  had  all  sorts  of  queries  as  to  the  causes  of 
success  and  failure,  and  so  proposed  to  show  a  number  of  slides  from  one  nega¬ 
tive,  giving  the  formula  used  and  exposure  for  each  slide,  with  details  as  to  the 
particular  direction  in  which  each  different  form  differed  from  the  others.  His 
remarks  taking  the  form  of  a  running  commentary  upon  each  slide  as  it  appeared, 
and  consisting  largely  of  figures  and  formula},  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  a  few  points.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  receive  complaints  that  the 
user  got  cold  tones  on  warm  plates,  and  a  great  number  of  failures  arose  from 
the  treatment  of  these  plates  with  too  short  an  exposure  and  too  concen¬ 
trated  a  developer.  Another  cause  of  failure  lay  in  the  tendency  to  use  an 
excess  of  bromide. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  choice  of  the  negative  for  illustrative 
purposes  made  by  Mr.  Bullen  was  voted  not  the  best,  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  remarked  that  it  was  a  bad  negative  which  would  not  yield  a 
passable  slide.  The  influence  of  the  particular  gelatine  used  for  lantern-slide 
emulsions  received  some  attention  in  regard  to  the  question  of  transparency, 
the  tendency  to  an  overburdening  of  deposit  in  the  case  of  warm  tones  with 
carbonate,  unless  the  exposure  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  developer,  also 
being  touched  upon.  The  question  of  the  proportion  of  bromide  in  the  de¬ 
veloper  was  the.  subject  of  some  remark,  especially  regarding  any  staining 
influence  it  possessed.  It  was  suggested  that,  by  retarding  development, 
there  was  a  greater  risk  introduced  of  the  film  being  stained  by  the  longer 
contact  with  the  oxidising  developer. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

February  9, — Mr.  E.  W.  Parfitt  in  the  chair. 

Mr  W.  Thomas  showed  a  lantern- slide  box  designed  by  Mr.  Bourke,  the 
President  of  the  Lseds  Camera  Club.  Tne  feature  of  the  box  is  that  the  lid 
and  the  back  fold  up  when  the  box  is  opened,  and  stow  away  beneath  the  box 
itself,  leaving  the  top  and  one  side  open,  which  facilitates  the  handling  of  the 
slides.  The  slides  are  retained  in  the  box  by  the  corners  by  means  of  upright 
partitions,  but  these  do  not  interfere  with  the  free  removal  of  the  slides  in 
use. 

Some  results  by  the  Velox  paper  were  passed  round,  and  a  few  remarks 
made  upon  the  process. 

Mr.  Foxlee  drew  attention  to  an  old  mechanical  print  in  splendid  preserva¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  January,  1860,  issue  of  the  Photographic  Journal.  It 
was  the  production  of  Mr.  Joubert,  and  was  by  a  process  which  Mr.  Foxlee 
could  not  recognise.  He  had  examined  it  for  grain,  but  that  present  was  the 
grain  of  the  paper  itself.  Mr.  Joubert  was  an  engraver,  and  the  inventor  of 
the  powder  process  of  ceramic  photography,  as  also  the  steel  facing  of  copper 
plates,  by  means  of  which  they  were  made  practically  everlasting. 

Some  speculation  as  to  whether  it  was  a  photogravure  process  was  made, 
but  definite  information  was  not  forthcoming. 

Messrs.  Thomas,  Haes,  and  Parfitt  showed  several  slides,  including  examples 
of  landscape,  architectural,  interior,  and  lunar  photography. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Fifth  General  Meeting  for  the  forty- third  session  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  February  10,  at  the  Manchester  Athemeum,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wall  (London)  giving  a  lecture  and  demonstration  entitled 
Colour  and  Photography. 

The  President  (Mr.  J.  Wood)  occupied  the  chair. 

The  members  of  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  present  at  this  lecture,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  joint 
meeting  for  the  occasion.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  of  both 
societies  and  their  friends.  > 

After  giving  a  few  introductory  remarks  respecting  the  selection  of  his 
subject,  Mr.  Wall  said  that,  in  order  to  see  colour,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
light.  A  beam  of  white  light  was  thrown  upon  a  small  screen,  and  a  prism 
inserted  in  front  of  the  projecting  lens,  the  result  being  an  immediate 
breaking  up  of  the  white  light  into  a  band  of  colours.  The  same  effect  was 
also  produced  by  means  of  a  “  diffraction  grating,”  a  piece  of  glass  ruled  with 


2000  lines  to  the  inch.  By  placing  cards,  on  which  were  gun 
of  coloured  papers,  in  front  of  the  screen,  tht  s  •  colours  were  altered,  but,  whe 
a  piece  of  black  velvet  is  placed  in  the  same  petition,  no  OOlOW  v 
remains,  it  being  all  absorbed.  When  the  light  passing  through  a  red  gU.. 
is  allowed  to  cross  the  light  passing  through  a  green  glass,  that  p  frtiou  seen 
almost  black,  but,  if  one  image  be  superimposed  over  the  other,  by  men 
of  two  lanterns,  white  light  is  produced.  Whilst  the  yellow  ol'  the  apaaH 
is  the  most  noticeable  to  the  human  eye,  violet  and  blue  are  seen  best  by  tt 
photographic  plate. 

Mr.  Wall  gave  a  very  full  description  and  explanation  of  Lochromat 
photography,  and  also  described  the  method  by  which  he  made  hia  oiv 
screens.  Ives’s,  Lippmann’s,  Joly’s,  and  the  Chassagne  processes  wotH 
explained,  as  also  was  three-colour  printing,  and  examples  were  shown  in  ea< 
case,  many  of  which  were  much  admired  by  the  audience. 

Mr  J.  Wood  called  upon  Mr.  J.  W.  Wade  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  ' 
Mr.  Wall,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitkfield  ;  and  Mr.  Wal 
after  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  remarked  upon  the  splendid  way 
which  the  lanternist  (Mr.  F.  W.  Parrott)  manipulated  the  various  lantern*. 


Croydon  Camera  Club.— February  9,  Eighth  Annual  Meeting,  at  the  Clui 
rooms,  106,  George- street,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  members  beiil 
present. — The  report  of  the  Club’s  proceedings  showed  that  a  number  i 
important  lectures  and  demonstrations  had  been  given,  several  public  lantr 
shows  (one  held  for  the  Croydon  Hospital  producing  the  sum  ol  *U.  14*.  6 1 
for  the  hospital  funds),  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  materially  increas 
balance  at  the  bank  and  a  net  gain  of  seventeen  members.  The  electiofl 
resulted  as  follows : — On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  seconded  1 
Councillor  J.  Noaks,  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.R. P.S  ,  was  unanimous 
re-elected  President  of  the  Club.  Vice-Presidents  :  His  Worship  the  Mayi 
the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  M.P.,  Sir  Frederick  Edridge,  J.l'.,  and  ft] 
James  Glaisher,  F.R.S. — Council:  Messrs.  Burn,  S.  Carley,*  Hirst,  IsaiS 
G.  W.  Jenkins,  Rough,*  Councillor  J.  Noaks,  Packham,  J.  Smith,  Chadwil 
Taylor,*  S.  H.  Wratten,  and  Watson.  Those  with  an  asterisk  are  nevl 
added.—  Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  H.  E.  Holland. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  W.  H 
Rogers,  106,  Holmesdale-road,  South  Noiwood.  On  the  resignation  of  ! 
office  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Rough  (the  late  Secretary),  Mr.  Maclean  proposed,  a  1 
Mr.  James  Packham  seconded,  the  C. ub’s  best  thanks  be  awarded  hi 
Amongst  other  matters  brought  foiward,  the  meeting,  on  the  motion  of  ) 
W.  Fenton  Frost,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  adopted  a  resolut  ’l 
protesting  against  the  Club  being  associated  with  Vigilantism,  and,  on  -jj 
motion  ot  Mr.  Brice,  a  letter  on  the  subject  was  approved  to  be  sent  to 
local  press. 

Exhibition  of  Gum  Prints. 

The  photographic  flavour  was  given  to  the  proceedings  by  a  fine  assemblage  j 
gum  prints  which  had  been  collected.  They  were  hung  with  much  taste ;  j 
effect  by  Messrs.  J.  Packham  and  W.  H.  Rogers.  The  chief  feature  was 
large  collection  of  works  by  Robert  Demachy,  consisting  of  some  twe  j 
signed  prints.  Apart  Lorn  Mr.  Demachy ’s  prints,  the  remainder  of 
exhibits  are  all  by  photographers  who  are,  or  have  been,  members  of  the  Cl 
Mr.  Charles  Moss’s  works  are  so  well  known,  and  the  examples  shown  j 
lately  seen  here,  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  The  surprise  of 
collection  is  afforded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  who,  although  only  initiate  i 
few  weeks  in  the  mystery  of  gum  printing,  has  produced  several  large 
striking  effects,  which,  ranging  from  figure  to  landscape,  are  full  of  pietc  j 
import,  and  certainly  obtained  much  approval  from  those  assembled. 
James  Packham  showed  the  collection  he  has  already  favoured  the  Club  v.  II 
Many  of  his  examples  improve  upon  acquaintance. 

Croydon  Microsc  apical  and  Natural  History  Club  (Pho  ogray 
Section). — A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Dodd,  M.  A.  1 
Friday  last,  when  he  discoursed  on  the  many  beauties  to  be  found  in  the  see’  ] 
of  Scotland,  which  he  illustrated  by  means  of  150  slides  made  from  net  at  4 
taken  by  himself  duiiog  his  holiday  in  the  “  Land  of  Cakes.”  All  the  s'  1] 
were  good,  and  many  of  them  extremely  beautiful,  both  technically  aDfi  j 
torially,  as  was  proved  by  the  appreciation  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  auci 
One  excursion,  with  its  illustrative  slides,  was  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scot 
and  included  views  in  the  Island  of  Arran  and  of  Millpoit  in  the  Caml  I 
The  second,  and  perhaps  the  most  picturesque,  certainly  the  best-kno  •  ] 
the  two,  started  from  Aberdeen,  the  granite  town,  followed  the  Bra*  ’-i 
Road,  past  Ballater,  Ba’moral,  and  Braemar,  on  to  Ivillicrankie,  some  i>jj 
views  of  river  scenery,  and  other  points  of  interest,  including,  of  courAl 
couple  of  Balmoral,  were  shown.  Another  trip  included  the  celeb  1  i 
Trossachs  and  Loch  Ratline,  with  Ben  Ledi,  2900  feet,  on  the  one  side,  1 
Ben  Lomond,  3192  feet,  on  the  other  side.  Here,  of  course,  was  abac  I 
material  of  lake,  river,  mountain,  and  glen  for  the  camera,  and  Mr.  1 1 
availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded.  In  tb 
those  wffio  are  anxious  to  escape  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  town  life,  ji 
to  seek  recreation  among  the  beauties  of  nature,  at  a  not  prohibitive  dist;  i 
cannot  certainly  do  better  than  follow  one  or  other  of  these  delightful  roN 
and,  if  only  favoured  by  the  weather,  cannot  fail  to  return  to  the  businbf 
life  vastly  impro\ed,  both  in  mind  and  body,  from  their  pleasant,  if  too  U 
outing. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— February  14,  the  Presidei  i 
chair. — Messrs.  Nesham,  Fuller,  Cartwright,  Clitherow,  and  Lane  were  elp 
members  ol  the  Soeiety.  This  was  a  Ladies’  Night,  and  Mr.  George  Bidim 
of  the  Brixton  Society,  gave  a  lantern  lecture,  his  subject  being 

Picturesque  Essex. 

Mr.  Biddell  proved  that  he  had  thorougl  ly  studied  this  very  intertill 
county;  he  showed  slides  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  they  were  princi  II 
of  antiquarian  and  archiseological  interest.  Of  course  the  oil  churches  tip® 
prominently,  those  of  CoggeshaU,  Rochford,  and  Benfleet  being  much  adn  d* 
The  old  oak  porch  of  the  latter  the  lecturer  considered  one  of  the  best  <•** 
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I  in  Ergland.  Some  interesting  bits  of  Maldon,  Dedham,  and  Ongar 
wed  that  pictures  in  abundance  can  •  be  obtained  at  those  places.  Slides 
m  at  Grays  during  the  severe  frost  of  1895  were  admired. 

utney  Photographic  Society.— February  7,  Dr.  W.  J.  Sheppard  in  the 
ir. — Mr.  F.  T.  Beeson,  F.R.P.S.,  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  on 
Carbon  Transparencies  with  a  View  to  Enlargements. 
said  there  were  two  methods  of  obtaining  an  enlarged  negative  :  first,  by 
dng  an  enlarged  positive  on  an  ordinary  slow  dry  plate,  and  from  this,  by 
tact,  a  carbon  negative ;  and,  secondly,  by  making  a  positive  by  contact 
carbon  and  from  this  an  enlarged  negative  in  the  camera  on  an  ordinary 
v  plate.  Personally,  he  preferred  the  first  method  fcr  enlargements  of 
lerate  size,  say  to  15  x  12,  as  the  carbon  negative  lent  itself  betttr  to  inten¬ 
sion  than  a  negative  on  an  ordinary  plate.  In  preparing  transparencies, 
pedal  tissue,  called  by  that  name,  should  be  used  ;  it  contains  a  larger 
ntity  of  pigment  than  the  ordinary.  The  exposure  should  always  be  ample, 
ut  three  times  as  long  as  for  a  print.  The  first  step  in  the  manipulation  is 
prepare  the  glass  support.  This  must  be  cleaned  very  thoroughly  before 
ig  coated  with  gelatine,  and  the  coating  should  be  done  on  the  hollow  side 
be  glass  ;  it  is  a  fact  that  all  glass  (except  j  ateLt  plate,  which  is  not  gene- 
y  used  for  this  purpose)  is  not  quite  flat,  and  the  convex  or  concave  side 
f  be  easily  distinguished.  The  gelatine  coating  is  made  up  of  Nelson’s 
1  (soft),  one  ounce  to  twenty  ounces  of  water  ;  this  is  best  made  Iresh, 
keeps  some  time.  When  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  add  of  powdered 
tromate  of  potash  sufficient  to  give  the  solution  a  medium  sherry  colour, 
’rm  the  clean  glass  plate  in  hot  water,  then  flow  the  gelatine  solution  over 
;  venly,  drain,  and  allow  to  dry  ;  then,  to  make  the  gelatine  insoluble,  ex- 
i >  to  good  daylight  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  much  longer  will  not  hurt. 

'  coated  plates  will  keep,  and  a  number  may  be  done  at  a  time,  so  as  to  be 
sly  for  use  as  required.  After  the  sensitised  tissue  has  been  exposed,  it  is 
t  rable,  but  not  necessary,  to  coat  it  with  collodion  ;  this  is  chiefly  to  avoid 
i  of  reticulation  and  frillirg  ;  the  transfer  collodion  of  the  Autotype  Com- 
ly  is  suitable.  The  edges  of  the  sheet  of  tissue  should  be  turned  up  all 
cid,  so  as  to  form  a  snallow  dish,  the  collodion  poured  on  evenly,  the 
i  srfluous  drained  off  at  one  corner  back  into  the  bottle,  the  coating  allowed 
3  horoughly  set,  then  immerse  in  water  until  all  trace  of  greasiness  dis- 
f  iars„  The  next  st  p  is  to  immerse  the  exposed  tissue,  collodionised  or 
c  as  the  case  may  be,  in  cold  water,  takirg  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  water 
c  aining  a  lot  of  air  ;  the  safest  plan  is  to  use  water  which  has  been 
h  oughly  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool.  When  well  soaked,  squeegee  the 
i:ie  face  down  on  to  the  coattd  side  of  the  glass,  squeegee  it  well  on  to  the 
1  s,  then  place  between  blottiDg-paper  to  dry  and  for  the  tissue  to  attach 
3:  f  to  the  insoluble  gelatine  on  the  glass  plate  ;  allow  to  remain  for  about 
vity  minutes,  then  immerse  in  hot  wa^er,  about  100°  F.,  for  the 
1  inniDg”  or  removal  of  the  paper  backing  from  the  tissue  by  stiipping, 
i  development  by  washing  off  the  pigment  and  gelatine  which  has  not  been 
i  e  insoluble  by  the  action  of  the  light.  If  exposure  has  been  ample,  develop- 
j  t  cannot  be  carried  too  far.  Local  development  may  be  done  by  means 
f  stream  of  hot  water  squeezed  from  a  sponge  or  by  pouring  hot  water  on 
ti  ugh  a  suitable  spout.  It  is  desirable  to  pass  the  tianspar  ncy  or  negative 
l  an  alum  bath,  and,  when  dry,  the  latter  should  be  varnished,  this  being 
blutely  necessary  when  the  negative  is  intended  for  use  in  connexion  with 
ukind  of  silver  printing  paper.  The  transparencies,  whether  positive  or 
e  tive,  may  be  intensified  by  permanganate  of  potash,  which  gives  them  a 
U’what  browner  tone  ;  in  a  negative  the  printing  effect  of  this  is  greater  than 
cd  be  supposed  from  appearance,  and  care  should  consequently  be  taken 
o  to  carry  intensification  too  far.  Reduction  is  done  by  citric  acid.  Mr. 
eon  handed  round  specimens  of  positive  carbon  transparencies  printed  in 
met  with  the  negative  intended  lor  use  in  making  enlarged  negdtives  on 
ruary  plates  in  the  camera  ;  these,  he  pointed  out,  should  be  developed,  so 
s  '  prevent  a  considerably  flatter  appearance  than  would  be  right  for  a 
,t.  rn  slide.  He  also  showed  carbon  negatives  from  positives  made  by 
r]  gement  in  the  camera  on  ordinary  plates.  The  various  processes  were 
il  demonstrated  by  the  lecturer,  who,  by  his  skilful  manipulation  and 
u  explanation,  clearly  proved  himself  a  mastrr  of  his  subject. 


ehmond  Camera  Club. — February  7,  at  which  Mr.  C.-mbrano  presided. — 
h  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  decision  of  a  lantern-slide  competition, 
he  were  two  classes:  Class  I,  (for  three  best  landscape  slides  from  com- 
3lor’s  own  negatives),  and  Class  II.  (for  best  slides  from  three  testmga- 
v  specially  selected  for  their  difficulty  by  Mr,  Cembruno  from  his  own 
oj).  Class  1.  had  been  adjudicated  beforehand  by  Colonel  Gale,  Mr. 
tlpington  being  placed  first  and  Mr.  Davis  second.  Class  II.  was  judged 
meeting  by  Mr.  Cembrano,  two  lanterns  being  used.  The  competition 
omewhat  keen,  but  eventually  Mr.  Davis  was  placed  first,  and  Messrs, 
riseer  :nd  Gibson  were  bracketed  second,  Mr.  Child  carrying  off  a  con- 
)1;  on  prize. 


Imingham  Photographic,  Society.— February  8.— Mr.  G.  A.  Lyndon 
a  paper  upon 

e  Production  of  Lantern  Slides  by  the  Aid  of  Exposure  Meters. 

Gi  commencing  to  make  lantern  slides  by  reduction,  Mr.  Lyndon  said, 
d  no  doubt  many  have  asked  the  question,  “  How  long  shall  I  expose  ?” 
t  question  that  every  beginner  will  ask  himself,  and  ‘  Where  and  how  is 
find  the  answer?”  I  have  known  many  experienced  amateur  photo- 
■aiers  and  lantern-slide  makers  unable  to  gauge  the  light  sufficiently  to 
ia  e  them  to  make  the  correct  exposure  straight  away,  and  they  often  have 
)  ike  several  exposures  before  a  correct  one  is  obtained.  Of  course  there 
a  Teat  deal  in  development,  and,  however  correct  the  exposure  may  be, 
uls  the  slide  is  correctly  developed,  it  is  not  worth  much.  In  order  to 
et  mine  the  exposure  necessary  for  lantern  slides  made  by  reduction  by 
iy';ht,  Mr.  Lyndon  first  treated  the  density  of  his  negative  by  means  of 
^yjie’s  print  meter.  Having  made  a  note  of  the  record  ob'ained,  he  then 
>u  the  correct  exposure  (by  experiments)  necessary  to  obtain  a  lantern 
'■djof  brown  tone.  This  was  done  by  the  aid  of  Wynne’s  exposure  meter 
1  13  following  way  .  A  negative  is  put  out  to  print  in  P.O,  P.,  and,  when 


printed  to  the  proper  depth,  will  register,  say,  10  on  Wynne’s  print  meter5’ 
which  was  pvt  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  print.  When  making  the  lantern 
slide,  it  was  found  that  the  exposure  necessary  by  the  exposure  meUr  was  just 
sufficient  to  darken  the  lighter  tint  to  the  exact  depth  of  the  guide  on  the. 
meter.  A  series  of  experiments  gave  the  following  scale  : — 


Print  Meter  Number. 

10  . 

11  . 

12  . 

13  and  14  ... 
15  and  16  ... 

A  . 

B . 

C  and  D  ... 

E . 

F . 

G  . 

H  . 


Exposure  Meter,  First  Tint.. 
.  1 

if 

.  2 

. 3 

.  4 

.  5 

.  6 

.  7 

.  8 

.  9 

.  10 


A  number  of  slides  were  shown  upon  the  screen  made  by  Mr.  Lyndon,  which 
showed  that  the  method  of  determining  the  exposure  was  very  satisfactory, 
the  slides  being  of  a  very  pleasing  colour,  and  showing  a  full  gradation  of  tone 
from  shadow  to  high  light.  After  a  lengthy  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.. 
Middleton,  Hall-Edward- ,  Harold  Eaker,  and  Fowler  took  part,  Mr.  Ljudom 
was  thanked  for  his  very  instructive  paper. 


1898.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

February .  Photographic  Society  of  India.  Exhibition  Secretary,. 

57,  Park-street,  Calcutta, 

,,  18-26 .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Secretary,  J.  S. 

McCulloch,  W.S.,  2  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

,,  24-26 .  Woolwich. 

March  1-5  .  Birmingham.  C.  J.  Fowler,  Court  Mount,  Erdingtcn^ 

near  Birmingham. 

,,  5-12 .  South  London  Photographic  Society.  A.  E.  Allen,  Hon. 

Secretary,  27,  Princts-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

April  22-30 .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition- 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C» 

,,  27-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace)(. 

R.  Child  Bayley,  12,  Hanover  square,  W. 

There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 


ConcsponJmtcc. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice- 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


CINEMATOGRAPHY  AND  ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  a  good  deal  is  made  of  the  successful  use  of  a 
cinematographic  apparatus  for  photographing  an  astronomical  pheno¬ 
menon  for  the  first  time.  It  is  proverbial  that  old  things  are  forgotten 
and  by  nobody  more  than  photographers,  and  all  credit  is  given  to  them 
as  new  things  under  high-sounding  names.  Will  you  let  me,  therefore, 
in  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  a  paper  by  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Warren  De  la  Rue, 
the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  (vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  347), 
describing  a  piece  of  apparatus  for  carrying  out  M.  Janssen’s  method  of 
observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  which  apparatus  was  actually  used  by 
several  parties  in  1874.  I  cannot  give  a  reference  at  this  moment  to  the 
original  paper  by  M.  Janssen,  to  whom  the  original  idea  is  due  ;  but  you 
wiil  see  that,  as  far  as  the  construction  and  use  of  an  apparatus  for  taking 
a  succession  of  pictures  of  an  astronomical  phenomenon  in  rapid  change, 
Mr.  Maskelyne  has  been  preceded  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  he 
claimed  to  have  originated  the  idea,  though  he  has  ably  availed  himself 
of  the  advantages  modern  discoveries  have  given  him. 

Of  course,  M.  Janssen’s  pictures  were  not  meant  to  be  used  for  show 
purposes,  but  purely  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  accnrate- 
measurement ;  they  did  not  gain  the  end,  but  that  was  no  fault  of  the 
apparatus.— I  am,  yours,  <ftc.,  J.  F.  Tennant,  Lieut.- General  R.E. 

11,  Clifton  gardens,  Maida  Hill,  W.,  February  11,  1898. 

P.S. — I  send  for  your  acceptance  a  copy  of  the  Roorkee  Report. 

[The  Roorkee  Report  which  General  Tennant  kindly  sent  us  treats- 
of  the  preparations  for,  and  observations  of,  the  transit  of  Venus 
seen  at  Roorkee  and  Lahore  on  December  8,  1874.  General 
Tennant  himself  was  in  charge,  and  there  are  references  in  the  report 
to  a  method  of  securing  consecutive  automatic  exposures. — Eds  ~ 

SPECIMENS  OF  DRY  PLATES  WANTED. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — For  some  time  past  I  have  been  working  in  leisure  time- 
on  the  deterioration  of  gelatine  plates  from  a  biological  point  of  view. 
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and,,  have  got  considerably  interested  in  the  results.  My  object  in  writing 
to  you  is  to  enlist  your  aid  in  procuring  specimens  of  films  that  have 
been  subjected  to  extremes  of  temperature  in  tropical  climates.  I 
especially  desire  such  films  as  show  on  development  large  insensitive 
patches.  If  any  photographer  who  has  returned  from  a  foreign  tour  in 
tropical  latitudes  finds  his  films  in  the  above  condition,  and  will  send  me 
one  or  two  specimens,  preferably  undeveloped,  I  will  gladly  defray  cost 
of  post. 

Of  course,  a  gelatine  plate  or  film  in  a  moist  climate  is  practically  an 
ideal  culture  tube  for  micro-fungi,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these 
omnipresent  organisms  are  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  observable  in  plates  and  films  stored  in  humid  localities.  At  least, 
I  have  clearly  found  such  to  be  the  case  in  some  plates  I  have  been 
working  on. 

Your  assistance  in  obtaining  the  above  material  will  be  greatly 
esteemed. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  George  T.  Harris. 

172,  Brecknock-road,  Tufnell  Park,  February  9,  1898. 


flngtoerg  to  ©orngpontentg. 

%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  24,  Welling  ton- street,  Strand,  London,  17.(7.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
shoidd  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Joseph  Smith;  J.  Horsfall;  N.  C.  Harbutt.— In  our  next. 

E.  Mowll. — We  have  written  him. 

A.  H.  Duncan  (Glasgow). — We  reciprocate. 

X,  Y.  Z.  —  Communicate  with  the  local  superintendent  of  police,  stating  the 
facts  as  mentioned  to  us. 

Fal. — The  alum  is  recommended  presumably  for  hardening  the  film.  Person¬ 
ally,  we  do  not  advise  its  use. 

Emulsion.  —The  milkiness  was  probably  due  to  soluble  chlorides  in  the  water. 
Wash  finally  in  distilled  water  and  it  should  disappear. 

Fairfax. — Please  refer  us  to  the  particular  page  of  the  Almanac  on  which 
the  apparatus  is  mentioned.  We  have  failed  to  trace  it. 

R.  H.  Miller  (Gospel  Oak). — We  do  not  answer  questions  through  the  post. 
Send  us  a  stamped  letter,  and  we  will  address  it  to  the  writer. 

•H.  W.  Frost  (Bos too). — We  do  not  answer  questions  through  the  post.  The 
address  of  Wood’s  Washer  Company  is  73,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 

Helis. — No,  the  process  is  practically  patent-free.  Dennison’s  book  on  Photo¬ 
gravure,  published  by  lliffe  &  Son,  St.  Bride-street,  E.C.,  is  the  best  for 
your  purpose. 

Walter  Campbell. — It  is  against  our  rules  either  to  reply  by  pest  or  give 
such  a  recommendation  as  you  ask  for.  Better  consult  our  advertise¬ 
ment  columns. 

SB.  B. — Yes  ;  negatives  are  required  to  produce  positive  prints.  In  the  powder 
process,  however,  a  positive  impression  is  produced  from  a  transparency. 
This  is  the  one  exception  to  the  rule. 

Paper. — W.  Osborne.  We  are  not  sure  whether  that  particular  make  of 
paper  is  to  be  had  in  rolls,  but  any  of  the  principal  artists’  colourmen 
will  tell  you.  “Cartoon”  paper  may  be  obtained  in  rolls,  and  that 
would,  most  likely,  answer  quite  as  well. 

B.  L.  E. — Yes,  they  are  patented.  These  and  other  processes  are  described  in 

•our  Almanac  for  1898.  Practically  speaking,  any  one  can  work  the  pro¬ 
cess,  so  long  as  the  “patents”  that  have  been  taken  out  are  not  infringed. 
But  we  doubt  the  validity  of  those  patents. 

Warnish.— Gum.  Sandarac  is  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  except,  of  course, 
mechanical  impurities.  Not  so  with  shellac  ;  only  a  portion  of  that  is 
soluble,  hence  the  turbidity.  The  undissolved  portion  must  be  allowed 
to  subside  and  the  clear  part  decanted.  Or  the  solution  maybe  filtered, 
but  that  will  take  some  time,  longer  with  some  samples  of  lac  than  with 
others. 

Collotype. — R.  Cumins.  In  your  initial  experiments  an  expensive  press  is 
not  at  all  necessary ;  any  typographic  press— say  an  Albion  press, 
which  may  often  be  met  with  second-hand  for  a  very  small  sum — will 
suffice.  An  ordinary  letter-copying  press  will  also  answer  for  small 
sizes  if  the  paper  to  be  printed  upon  is  backed  up  with  a  tolerably  thick 
sheet  of  soft  vulcanised  indiarubber  or  fine  printer’s  blanketing. 

Opalines. — Opaline  writes  :  “I  have  for  some  time  been  making  opalines  cn 
gold  bevel  edge  glasses,  but  have  been  very  much  troubled  with  the  pho 
tographs  leaving  the  glass,  from  the  edges.  I  have  tried  going  round 
the  edge  of  the  glass  with  gelatine  and  allowing  it  to  dry  before  mount¬ 
ing,  but  without  much  improvement.” — In  all  probability  the  glass  was 
not  absolutely  clean.  Try  more  perfect  cleaning.  Say  with  Tripoli  and 
alcohol. 

Residues. — T.  Roberts  asks:  “Could  you  kindly  inform  me,  in  your  next 
issue  of  the  Journal,  the  best  method  of  extracting  gold  from  old 
toning  baths,  or  if  there  is  a  book  published  on  the  matter  ?  ” — Add  a 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  the  solution,  and  the  gold  will  be 
precipitated.  It  may  then  be  collected  and  sent  to  the  refiner.  No 
book  is  published  on  the  subject,  but  much  has  appeared  upon  it  in  the 
.Journal. 
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Gum  Bichromate.— C.  Wells.  If  the  pigment  does  not  dissoh.-  ofl  after 
seveial  hours’  soaking,  and  not  then  when  warm  Water  and  a  brush  L 
used,  the  coating,  for  some  reason  or  other,  ba«  become  insoluble. 
Possibly  through  over-exposure,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  paper 
beiDg  kept  too  long,  or  the  gum  solution  being  a<  id. 

Print. — W.  WARDALEsays:  “Enclosed  is  a  print ;  kindly  give  ;  u  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  what  paper  it  is,  ami  what  bath  it  wa  itb,  audflj 

preparation  of  same.” — The  print  is  in  such  a  mutilat'  d  and  dirty 
crunq  led  condition,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  on  what  paper  it  HH 
how  it  was  toned.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  gelatine  paper. 

Portrait  Lens.— C.  F.  Everitt  says  :  “  I  beg  to  again  avail  mj  self  of  yom 
kindness  through  the  Correspondence  column  of  the  Journal.  Yom 
advice  to  ‘Portrait  Lens’  is,  in  your  last  issue,  ‘The  simplest  way  U 
shorten  the  focus  of  your  lens  is  to  iuterpose  at  the  stop  a  slight  double 
convex  spectacle  lens.’  Could  this  be  used  for  copying  and  occ*ai^| 
portraiture  if  done  with  a  twelve-inch  portrait  lens  of  good  make,  ant 
would  it  need  mathematically  centering  by  an  optician  '  Thanking  yov 
in  anticipation.” — Yes.  The  better  the  centering  the  better  the  per 
formance  of  the  lens  will  be. 

Varnish.— C.  H.  H.  (Gateshead-on-Tyne)  says:  “Some  years  ago  I  mnd< 
from  a  receipt  in,  I  believe,  one  of  the  B.  J.  Alm  anacs,  a  very  satfrl 
factory  leather  varnish,  which  I  used  for  bellows  and  leather  covers 
boxes,  lens  caps,  &c.  I  have  looked,  but  in  vain,  duriug  tin-  last  fev 
days,  through  the  Year-books  I  have  by  me,  but  cannot  find  th 
formula.  Can  you  give  it  me  in  next  week’s  issue,  as  I  want  to  mak 
up  another  bottleful?  Thanking  you  in  anticipation.” — We  do  no 
remember  the  article  in  question,  but  such  a  varnish  may  be  purchase 
of  any  of  the  dealers  in  bookbinders'  materials,  and,  no  doubt,  i 
would  be  cheaper  and  better  to  purchase  it  than  to  make  it  in  sma! 
quantities. 

Copyright. — R.  C.  writes  :  “  E  ght  or  nine  years  ago  I  took  a  photograph  c ; 
an  old  church  that  has  since  been  pulled  down.  I  registi  red  tne  copy 
r'ght  at  the  time,  but  have  paid  nothing  since  to  keep  it  in  force  I 
Recently  a  local  paper  has  given  a  reproduction  of  this  photograph,  at  i 
is  about  to  publish  a  larger  copy  of  it  as  a  separate  picture.  Can  yo 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  means  bv  which  I  can  restore  my  copy  rig!  j 
without  any  great  expense?” — Your  copyright  has  not  lapsed, 
endures  during  your  life,  and  for  seven  years  a'ter  your  death.  Whe 
a  copyright  is  one®  registered,  no  after-payments  are  necissary  to  kec 
it  in  force.  Copyright  and  patent  rights  are  totally  different  thing 
and  you  are  evidently  confusing  the  two.  The  latter  have  to  be  kej 
alive  after  the  first  four  years  by  further  payment,  not  the  former. 

Sun  in  Studio.— Less  Light  writes:  “My  studio  is  due  south,  and  eigl ' 
months  of  the  year  I  am  troubled  with  too  much  sun.  At  present  it 
glazed  with  plain  glass  stippled  with  whiting  and  starch,  but  this  soc 
gets  discoloured  and  scratched.  Could  you  recommend  any  speci 
glass  that  woull  effectually  keep  the  sun  out?  if  I  remember  right] 
you  did  in  the  Journal  about  twelve  months  ago  recommend  a  speci 
glass  sui  able  ;  also,  would  it  be  best  to  have  calico  (white)  blir 
between  the  dark  green  ones  and  glass  ?  ” — The  best  way  would  be 
glaze  the  studio  with  ground  glass — or  to  have  thin  muslin  blin 
between  the  dark  ones  and  the  glass.  If  the  sun  is  very  troublesome,  |1 
would,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  have  both  the  ground  glass  and  t’ 
muslin  blinds. 

Light;  Intensification. — G.  M.  Il’ff  writes:  “1.  I  notice  in  an  article  J 
The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  by  W.  H.  Walmrh  I 
p.  792,  in  comparing  light  in  photo-micrography,  he  gives  the  inc:jl 
descent  gaslight  as  ten  times  the  effect  of  paraffin.  I  find  an  ordint  1 
micro  lamp,  with  a  five-eighths-inch  burner,  using  the  edge  of  flame,  i 
quite  as  effective  as  the  Welsbach,  besides  giving  better  definition  a!  ] 
being  more  convenient  in  use  (no  mantle  to  give  its  image  on  1  j 
negative).  If  flat  of  flame  is  used,  light,  of  course,  is  not  nearly  j 
good.  2.  In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  (December 
1897,  page  807),  an  article  appears  on  ‘  Silver  Intensification  of  Gelat  I 
Negatives  or  Lantern  Plates.’  Is  there  not  a  mistake  as  to  strength  j  f 
silver  solution  (5  ounce  ot  silver  nitrate  to  3  ounces  of  water)  ?  E|  1 
as  suggested,  diluted  (mixed  solution)  to  three  times  original  volume  t  ! 
water,  it  leaves  6  grams  silver  nitrate  to  each  ounce  of  mixed  solut  I  1 
I  find  with  dry-collodion  plates  ^  grain  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  oun 
strong  enough  to  build  up  from  a  very  weak  image.” — 1.  Mr.  Walm  !  I 
recommends  the  acetylene  light  in  preference  to  either.  2.  The  fern  I  I 
given  is  for  gtlatine  plates,  and  not  for  dry- collodion  plates  ;  the  f 
require  quite  different  treatment. 

Mariotype. — Huntley  writes  :  “  In  your  issue  No  I960,  November  26,  1:  \ 
p.  755,  in  a  leading  article,  ‘  An  Overlooked  Property  of  Bichromsi  ^ 
Gelatine,’  half  way  down  column,  you  write  :  ‘  The  first  process,  maj  J 
type  by  pressure,’  briefly  is  this  :  A  sheet  of  paper,  coated  with  gelat  ‘  1 
et  seq.’  I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you  will  specify  (1)  the  11 
kind  of  paper;  (2)  give  the  formula  for  preparing  the  gelatine ;  | 
(3)  how  to  apply  the  gelatine  to  the  best  advantage,  or  if  commerci  r  1 
prepared  gelatine- coated  paper,  suitable  for  the  process  is  procur  p  1 
and  where  ?  (4)  Further  down  you  mention  ‘  an  alum-bichromate  s  -  1 
tion  ’  as  beirg  applied  to  the  paper.  Query,  which  is  the  best  alui  p  < 
v  use,  or  would  chrome  alum  do  ?  I  must  apologise  for  beirg  so  7  J 
troublesome  with  these  questions  ;  can  only  plead  as  an  excuse  my  'P 
to  get  accurate  and  reliable  information,  as  I  want  to  practise  the  r 
cess  if  I  can  get  into  the  right  way.” — In  reply  :  1.  Any  good  qu;  1 
paper,  such  as  the  Saxe  or  Rives  paper.  2.  Simply  dissolve  the  gels  * 
in  water  in  such  proportion  as  will  give  a  surface  when  dry  about  r 
on  albumenised  paper.  3.  Place  the  warm  solution  in  a  dish  and  « 
the  paper  upon  it.  We  are  not  quite  -sure  if  paper,  coated  with  1 11  i 
gelatine,  is  supplied  commercially.  The  Autotype  Company  wo - 
doubtless,  make  it  to  order.  4.  Either  potash  or  ammonia  alum  will3*  1 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 


[e  Dansac  Chassagne  process  of  “photography  in  natural 
o 's  ”  (save  the  mark !)  was  launched  upon  a  startled 
rl,  under  eminent  auspices,  exactly  a  year  ago,  and  after 
it  length  of  time  it  has  finally  found  its  proper  place  and 
e  even  in  the  United  States,  the  climate  of  which  is 


uarly  congenial  to  the  cultivation  of  spurious  natural- 
oi  photography,  as  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hill  conclusively 
v  l  about  half  a  century  ago.  For  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
ipshed  men  of  science,  the  soi  -  disant  “experts”  who 
rily  wrote  about  the  “process,”  the  editors  of  certain 
yliewspapers  and  others  who  helped  to  blow  the  Dansac- 
s,gne  bubble,  we  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Messrs, 
lay,  of  New  York,  are  announcing  that  the  Radiotint 
for  colouring  photographs  are  now  ready  for  sale  and 
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*  *  * 


Yis  process,”  they  say,  “is  applicable  to  prints  on 
inn  and  on  gelatine  papers  and  to  positive  transparencies 
,'e.tine  films.  For  the  former  any  good  print  maybe  used, 
t!  and  toned  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  may  be  either 


mounted  or  unmounted.  For  positives  on  glass  a  vigorous 
transparency  is  required.  Any  good  commercial  plate  seems  to 
answer  the  purpose ,  and  any  developer  may  be  employed  which 
will  give  clear  shadows.  The  film  should  be  hardened  with 
formalin.  The  process  is  not  an  automatic  one ;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  know  the  colours  of  the  original.  A  very  little 
practice  will  enable  the  operator  to  gain  facility  in  the  application 
of  the  colours .” 

#  *  * 

If  the  italicised  passages  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  are  read 
by  the  light  of  the  “  selective  colour  absorption  ”  theory  of  a 
year  ago,  he  would  be  a  solemn  person  indeed  who  could  refrain 
from  laughing  heartily.  Messrs.  Anthony  go  on  to  say  :  “  The 
Ridiotint  liquids  are  four  in  number — colourless,  blue,  green, 
and  red.  The  colourless  liquid  is  used  to  prepare  the  prints  to 
receive  the  coloured  liquids  and  as  a  dilutant  for  them.  Prac¬ 
tically  any  shade  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  coloured 
liquid,  singly  or  in  combination  with  each  other,  in  varying  pro¬ 
portions.  The  colours  are  permanent  and  of  great  delicacy, 
and,  as  they  are  transparent,  all  of  the  beauties  of  the  original 
photograph  are  preserved.  Lessons  in  the  application  of  the 
Radiotint  colours  will  be  given  at  our  New  York  office  to  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  samples  of  the  work  can  be  seen  there.  Full 
directions  for  use  accompany  each  box  of  liquids.”  Finally,  for 
five  dollars,  you  get  sufficient  liquid  to  colour  fifty  cabinet 
photographs !  And  this  is  the  process  that  has  “  solved  the 
problem  of  photography  in  natural  colours!”  Oh,  Dansac  ! 
oh,  Chassagne  !  What  nonsense  has  been  uttered  in  your 
names  ! 

*  *  * 

We  may  add  in  this  connexion  that  Radiotint  is  now  avail¬ 
able  for  commercial  purposes  in  this  country,  the  necessary 
materials  being  obtainable  from  several  firms  of  photographic 
dealers.  As  we  wrote  of  it  upon  its  first  introduction,  it  is  a 
method  of  colouring  photographs  that  produces  very  good 
results  in  skilful  hands  ;  and,  obviously,  the  more  skilful  the 
operator  the  better.  Coloured  photographs,  we  observe,  have 
a  great  attraction  for  the  general  public,  and  consequently  there 
is  no  reason  why  Radiotint  or  any  similar  method  should  not 
have  considerable  vogue  among  professional  photographers. 

*  *  * 

To  the  older  readers  of  this  Journal,  as  well  as  to  photo¬ 
graphers  generally,  the  F ebruary  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
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Franklin  Institute  should  be  of  great  interest,  for  it  contains 
a  brief  memoir  of  the  late  Matthew  Carey  Lea,  together  with 
an  admirably  executed  portrait  of  him  in  half-tone.  Last  year, 
when  Carey  Lea  died,  our  own  pages  contained  an  appreciative 
account  of  his  photographic  labours,  which  in  interest  and  im¬ 
portance,  have  perhaps  not  been  excelled  by  any  other  worker. 
The  memoir  under  notice  rightly  says  of  Carey  Lea  that  “  his 
contributions  to  this  branch  of  science  (photography)  were 
numerous  and  some  of  them  of  such  capital  importance  that 
they  secured  for  him  a  world-wide  recognition  as  one  of  the 
half-dozen  pioneer  investigators  who  had  laid  the  scientific 
foundations  of  photography.”  The  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  is  published  at  the  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  those 
desirous  of  securing  a  portrait  of  Carey  Lea  should  purchase 
the  February  number,  price  fifty  cents,  postage,  of  course, 
extra. 

*  *  * 

A  pharmaceutical  contemporary  is  endeavouring  to  en¬ 
courage  the  metric  system  by  pharmacists  in  their  daily 
business.  It  points  out  that  recent  legislation  has  made  the 
use  of  the  system  legal  in  British  commerce,  but  the  mischief 
of  a  permissive  system  is  that  what  is  permitted  is  often,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  ignored  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  mere  permission  to  use  metric  weights  and  measures  in 
trade  will  prove  futile  in  encouraging  the  general  adoption  of 
the  system.  The  suggestion  is  offered,  therefore,  that 
pharmacists  should  neglect  no  opportunity  of  familiarising 
themselves,  and  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  in  the 
course  of  their  business,  with  the  more  rational  weights  and 
measures  that  are  now  legal,  the  more  especially  as  they  appear 
destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  supplant  the  older  weights  and 
measures  entirely.  With  the  view  of  encouraging  and  assisting 
the  reform  indicated,  it  is  proposed  in  future  to  give  all 
quantities  in  the  pages  of  our  contemporary  in  accordance  with 
the  metric  system,  and  the  change  will  be  effected  in  its  entirety 
at  as  early  a  period  as  may  prove  convenient.  After  the  new 
Pharmacopoeia  is  published,  there  will  be  no  excuse  for 
British  pharmacists  to  plead  unfamiliarity  with  the  metric 
system. 

J  *  #  * 

A  Birmingham  contemporary  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  General  Hospital  at  Birmingham,  which  ha,s  been 
designed  on  the  most  modern  lines,  has  very  early  felt  the 
necessity  of  adding  a  new  section  which  had  not  been  provided 
for  in  the  original  design.  This  is  a  radiographic  department, 
which  will  be  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Hall-Edwards,  wTho 
has  been  appointed  surgical  photographer  and  radiographer  to 
the  hospital.  Dr.  Hall-Edwards  was  the  first  in  Birmingham 
to  successfully  experiment  with  the  Ptontgen  rays  and  their 
application  to  surgery.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Hall-Edwards  on 
his  appointment ;  he  has  done  good  and  useful  work  in  radio¬ 
graphy,  both  practically  and  with  his  pen. 

■*  *  * 

Nature  informs  us  that  Professor  George  M.  Stratton,  of 
the  University  of  California,  has  made  a  novel  experiment  in 
inverted  vision  by  wearing  for  eight  days  a  mask  fitted  with 
lenses  which  invert  the  visual  image,  thus  projecting  it  upon 
the  retina  in  an  erect  instead  of  the  normal  inverted  position. 
He  soon  learned  to  refer  all  objects  to  their  correct  positions, 
in  other  words,  to  see  them  right  side  up ;  but,  on  removing 


the  apparatus  at  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  ever)thl 
appeared  to  be  upside  down  at  first.  He  therefore  eoncluf 
that  the  seeing  of  objects  right  side  up  is  duo  to  a  men 
rectification  of  the  visual  image  actually  projected  upon  1 
retina. 

•  •  • 

The  Croydon  Vigilant*  appear  to  have  duly  held  their  in* 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  licene 
authorities  to  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  child 
under  the  age  of  thirteen.  It  was  a  stormy  and  almost  riot 
meeting,  at  which  the  “  Vigilants  ”  quite  clearly  cut  less  ere 
able  figures  than  their  opponents.  A  Croydon  paper  hints  t 
great  warmth  of  feelmg  had  been  aroused  owing  to 
announcement  of  the  intended  exhibition  of  photographs  I 
children  entering  and  leaving  public-houses.  There  were  1 1 
calls  for  those  photographs  throughout  the  proceedings,  am  I 
last,  towards  the  close  of  the  meeting,  they  were  produ) 
Our  contemporary,  the  Croydon  Advertiser ,  whose  colu  I 
appear  to  have  been  recently  almost  monopolised  by  the  dop 
of  Vigilantism,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  photograi 
interlude  at  the  meeting  referred  to  : — 

“Above  the  noisy  Babel  was  heard  loud  calls  for  the  ‘sb 
shots.’  Mr.  Docking  :  You  can  have  the  snap-shots  if  you  I 
listen.  Thelights  were  lowered,  and  the  lantern  operator,  who 
the  gallery  at  the  back  all  to  himself,  now  rapidly  exhibited 
slides.  There  were  said  to  be  about  a  score  of  Croydon  ‘snap-sbv 
but  few  were  recognised,  as  the  features  of  the  children  anctu 
signs  of  the  public-houses,  where  such  came  in  the  photogra.a, 
had  been  purposely  obliterated.  Added  to  this,  the  caw 
screen  was  in  a  continual  waving  motion,  and  the  pic  e* 
succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  that  identification  wash 
possible.  [We  ( Croydon  Advertiser )  have  since  been  privml 
shown  the  whole  of  the  photographs  exhibited,  and  so  vp 
are  the  pictures  that  very  few  Croydonians  could  recow 
them.  Most  of  the  children  were  in  clean  frocks  and  pinaw 
betokening  that  the  ‘shots’  were  ‘snapped’  on  Sundpj 
After  this  the  meeting  dispersed  quietly  enough,  but  a 
crowd  remained  in  the  vicinity  fjr  a  long  time.  Asm 
posse  of  police  were  at  hand,  and  spread  their  sheltering  igH 
over  prominent  ‘  Vigilants,’  who  feared  the  attentions  c tha 
crowd.”  Even  the  unedifying  squabble  at  Croydon  will  iv«j 
produced  some  good  if  it  brings  home  to  amateur 
graphers  the  wisdom  of  self-restraint  in  the  use  of  their  m 
cameras. 

*  *  -* 

During  the  Yarmouth  meeting  of  the  Convention  w 
several  opportunities  of  observing  the  very  able  man;'*11 
which  Mr.  Charles  L.  Burdick,  the  inventor  of  the  Aero  H 
manipulated  that  instrument  in  the  finishing  of  photo^pl*8 
and  the  production  of  portraits,  &c.,  without  a  photogP® 
basis.  On  the  morning  when  the  Dansac-Coassagne  jM 
was  being  demonstrated  by  the  ladies  from  Paris,  Mr. 
produced  a  photograph  in  colours  simply  by  the  use  1 W 
Aerograph,  the  hand  piece  of  which  was  successively  c*g® 
with  three  coloured  pigments,  red,  blue,  and  green  M* 
Burdick's  result  was  in  every  way  excellent.  He  haP 
been  good  enough  to  hand  us  a  finished  specimen  of  bfski 
in  colouring  portraits  by  means  of  the  Aerograph.  The  se1 
the  picture  is  a  platinum  print — the  portrait  of  a  lad  !-*! 
the  colouring  has  been  applied  with  a  combinat  on  of  c;1*®  : 
skill  which  has  conduced  to  the  productijn  of  a 
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ible  result.  The  fineness  of  the  details  in  colours,  and 
9auty  and  truthfulness  of  the  total  effect,  especially  in  the 
tints,  are  very  remarkable.  Unquestionably,  as  we 
■k  elsewhere,  the  Aerograph  in  skilful  hands  is  capable  of 
ng  the  most  charming  results  in  colour  as  well  as  in 
and  white. 

- - - 


HE  STEREOSCOPE  AND  ITS  RESUSCITATION: 

A  CAMERA  WANTED. 

rtnight  ago,  in  a  leaderette,  we  commented  upon  the 
prise  of  a  French  firm  in  sending  out  an  artist  to  Palea- 
Egypt,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  to  secure  stereoscopic 
res,  and  pointed  out  that  this  firm  must  have  pretty 
V  confidence  in  the  revival  of  the  stereoscope.  We  also 
3sed  some  surprise  that  amateurs  should  show  so  little 
st  in  stereoscopic  photography,  seeing  that  a  stereo¬ 
hand  camera  need  not  be  much  larger  than  the  majority 
present  quarter-plate-size  hand  cameras, 
ere  seems  to  be  a  very  general  impression  that  a  stereo¬ 
camera  must  be  a  bulky  and  heavy  affair,  and  we  all 
that  everybody  likes  to  have  his  apparatus  as  light  and 
tct  as  possible.  Indeed,  a  correspondent  writes,  anent 
was  said  a  fortnight  ago,  that  he  has  been  deterred  from 
scoplc  work  on  account  of  the  bulkiness  and  weight  of 
>paratus,  and  adds,  that  “  a  stereoscopic  camera  must  be 
at  least,  the  size  of  a  quarter-plate  one.”  This,  we 
ware,  is  a  very  prevalent  idea  with  many  photographers 
present  day,  and  it,  no  doubt,  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
t  f  late  years  all  the  best  makes  of  half-plate  and  7^x5 
as  are  fitted  with  a  removable  diaphragm,  to  enable  a 
scopic  picture  to  be  taken  on  the  full-size  plate  when 
i  d,  though,  when  that  is  done,  a  plate  of  nearly  double 
quisite  size  has,  of  course,  been  used. 

>  standard  stereoscopic  size  is,  and  always  has  been,  six 
ree-quarter  inches  by  three  and  a  quarter,  and  all  the  old 
tjicopic  cameras  were  made  to  take  plates  of  that  size, 
tat  size  only.  The  standard  size  of  the  mounts  is  also 
se  dimensions,  and  the  usual  form  of  stereoscope  will 
ike  larger.  That  is  also  the  size  of  the  celebrated  glass 
tsarencies  of  Ferrier-Soulier,  and  others.  Where,  then, 

1  advantage  of  using  a  large  plate  when  the  picture  itself 
it  be  cut  down  to  the  standard  size?  Even  the  six  and 
>(|uarter  inches  is  an  unnecessary  length,  because  the 
t  of  each  half  of  the  picture  must  not  exceed  about  two  and 
if  quarter  inches.  However,  we  should  not  suggest  cur- 
r  the  length  of  the  plate  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
i,  t  that  would  be  a  convenience,  as  then,  when  cut  in  two, 
sbuld  have  the  standard- size  lantern  plate,  three  and  a 
rtr  inches  square. 

fc|  shorter  dimension  of  the  standard  stereoscopic  plate,  it 
)i  noted,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  quarter-plate 
H3  and  a  quarter  inches — while  it  is  but  two  and  a  half 
lejlonger.  But,  if  the  length  of  the  plate  were  reduced  to 
«  a  half  inches,  it  would  only  be  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
>e  than  the  quarter-plate.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  a 
scoopic  camera  to  take  the  standard-size  plate — and  there 
)  H vantage  in  using  a  larger,  as  that  allows  ample  scope 
:r|iming  off  marginal  defects — need  only  be  about  half  as 
Ijain  as  a  quarter-plate  one,  while  its  other  dimension 
^precisely  the  same. 

Ms  is  yet  another  pjint  in  connexion  with  the  siza  of  the 
at  to  be  alluded  to.  The  lenses  more  generally  used  on 


quarter-plate  hand  cameras  are  usually  about  five  and  a  half 
inches  equivalent  focus.  Now  this  is  undesirably  long  for 
stereoscopic  pictures.  A  lens  of  four  and  a  quarter  inches 
focus  will  include  on  the  base  line  of  three  and  a  quarter  inches 
the  same  amount  of  subject  as  is  included  on  the  base  tine  of 
a  quarter-plate  by  one  of  five  and  a  half  inches.  But  it  is 
better  for  stereoscopic  purposes  to  include  a  somewhat  wider 
angle  than  that,  and  a  lens  of  not  more  than  four  inches,  or 
even  less,  is  preferable.  In  the  catalogue  of  a  leading  London 
house,  now  before  us,  rectilinear  lenses  for  stereoscopic  pic¬ 
tures  are  quoted  as  of  two,  two  and  a  half,  three,  and  four 
inches  focus. 

We  have  already  shown  that  a  stereoscopic  camera  need  not 
exceed  in  length  that  of  a  quarter-plate  one  by  more  than  two 
and  a  quarter  inches,  or  two  and  a  half  with  the  present 
standard-size  plate,  and  it  will  now  be  seen  that  the  length, 
from  back  to  front,  may  be  curtailed  by  at  least  an  inch  and  a 
half,  so  that  a  hand  camera  need  be  but  a  little  more  bulky, 
and  not  much  heavier,  than  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  one.  By 
reason  of  its  shape — being  less  of  a  cuke — it  will  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  carry  than  the  latter. 

Armed  with  such  a  camera,  the  worker  would  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  taking  a  dozen  stereoscopic  negatives,  or 
two  dozen  lantern-size  ones,  and  it  is  for  the  lantern  that  the 
majority  of  quarter-plates  are  used  in  hand  cameras.  The  only 
material  increase  in  weight  would  be  that  of  the  plates  them¬ 
selves.  They  will,  of  course,  weigh  about  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  the  quarter-size  ones,  but  that,  after  all,  only  amounts  to 
a  few  ounces.  Such  a  hand  camera  as  has  been  suggested,  if 
put  upon  the  market,  ought  to  command  a  ready  sale  amongst 
amateurs,  and  thus  help  the  resuscitation  of  the  stereoscope. 

- ♦ - 

Decomposition  of  Auric  Chloride  in  Dilute  Solu¬ 
tion. — Mr.  E.  Sonstadt  writes  in  the  Chemical  News:  “It  is  stated 
in  chemical  text-books  that  solution  of  auric  chloride  is  decomposed 
by  exposure  to  light  with  separation  of  gold.  This  reaction  I  have 
not  obtained,  possibly  either  because  my  solution  was  not  expostd 
to  light  long  enough,  or  because  it  contained  free  hydrochloric  acid,  as 
ordinary  auric  chloride,  dried  on  the  water  bath,  was  used.  But  the 
same  solution  which  failed  to  react  with  moderate  exposure  to  light 
gave  a  precipitate  of  gold  on  heating  for  some  hours.  I  then  dis¬ 
solved  one  part  of  the  chloride  in  about  15,000  parts  of  water,  which 
had  been  first  distilled  in  the  usual  way,  and  was  then  coloured  by 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  bichrome,  and  again  distilled  in  a 
glass  retort  adapted  by  grinding  to  a  glass  receiver,  every  care  being 
taken  to  exclude  organic  matter.  The  solution  behaved  on  heating 
exactly  as  in  the  former  case,  gold  being  precipitated.  In  both  cases 
a  trace  of  hydrogen  peroxide  was  detected  in  the  solution  after  the 
reaction  had  taken  place.  If  the  reaction  took  place  without  heating, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  H202  produced  would  be  much 
more  easily  recognisable.  The  reaction  appears  to  be  entirely  ana¬ 
logous  to  that  which  I  have  shown  to  take  place  when  platinic 
chloride  is  similarly  heated  in  dilute  solution  (see  p.  79 ;  also  Proc. 
Chem.  Soc.,  1898,  p.  25).  In  the  latter  case  the  reaction  is  expressed 
by  the  equation — 

2PcCJ4  +  6H20  =  2PgC1  +  6HC1  +  3H202 ; 
while  the  corresponding  equation  for  the  auric  chloride  would  be — 

A  uCl3  +  2H20  =  AuCl  +  2HC1  +  H202. 

But  as  aurous  chloride  decomposes  (as  is  well  known,  when  heated 
with  water)  into  gold  and  auric  chloride,  gold  only  is  precipitated. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  indicated  reaction  is  a  general  one  for  the 
higher  chlorides  of  metals  of  the  platinum  group.” 


The  Queen  and  Photography. — Her  Majesty,  it  is  known, 
recently  at  great  inconvenience  to  herself  visited  Netley  Hospital 
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to  see  personally  her  wounded  soldiers  from  India.  Since  then  the 
Queen  has  desired  that  a  photograph  of  each  of  the  men  should  be 
supplied  to  her  with,  written  on  the  back  of  the  portraits,  a  short 
history  of  the  case.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  men 
were  very  much  touched  with  the  honour  done  them  by  their  sove¬ 
reign.  The  work  will  forthwith  be  put  in  hand.  Photography 
once  more  proves  a  link  between  the  Queen  and  her  subjects,  and  a 
good  one  too,  which  those  who  have  served  their  country  will  not 
fail  to  appreciate. 


The  Forthcoming-  International  Exhibition  in 
Paris* — A.D.  1900  is  still  two  years  ahead  of  us,  and  much  may 
occur  in  the  mean  time,  but  our  Parisian  friends  are  preparing  for 
their  Exhibition,  which  they  hope  to  make  the  best  ever  held.  Last 
week  the  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  England  was 
held  at  Marlborough  House,  under  the  presidency  of  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  This  Exhibition  will  differ  very  materially  from  any 
that  has  previously  been  held.  There  will  be  eighteen  groups,  com¬ 
prising  120  classes,  and,  instead  of  each  country  having  a  separate 
section  to  itself,  the  various  products  from  them  will  be  shown  to¬ 
gether.  For  example,  the  photographs  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
will  be  shown  together  in  the  Photographic  Section,  and  not,  as  in 
previous  exhibitions,  in  the  section  of  the  country  of  their  origin. 
The  same  with  all  other  products.  In  previous  International  Exhi¬ 
bitions  English  photographers  have  not  scored  much,  except  in 
landscape  work,  over  their  Continental  confreres.  On  this  occasion 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  in  other  branches  of  the  art. 


Weather  Forecasting-.-— The  Annual  Report  of  the  Meteo¬ 
rological  X)epartment  was  issued  on  Thursday  last  week.  It  must 
have  taken  a  long  time  to  complete,  for  it  is  only  up  to  the  end  of 
March  last  year.  It  states  that  of  the  weather  forecasts  only  fifty- 
four  per  cent,  were  a  complete  success,  twenty-seven  per  cent,  a 
partial  success,  thirteen  per  cent,  a  partial  failure,  and  six  per  cent, 
a  complete  failure.  From  this  it  will  be  noticed  that  but  little  over 
one  half  of  the  forecasts  issued  were  really  successful,  although  they 
were  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  only,  and  that  they  took  effect 
from  the  time  they  were  issued.  Now,  it  does  not  require  much 
weather  wisdom  in  fine  dry  weather  to  prognosticate  what  it  will  be 
for  the  next  few  hours,  nor  does  it  when  it  is  in  a  stormy  and  un¬ 
settled  state,  even  if  one  does  not  possess  a  barometer.  If  one  is  in 
doubt  on  the  matter,  an  old  boatman,  coastguard,  farmer,  or  cabman 
will  supply  the  information  for  his  particular  district  quite  as  near 
as  many  of  the  forecasts  issued  from  the  Meteorological  Department. 


The  report  says  that  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  forecasts  were 
“  partial  successes,”  and  thirteen  per  cent.  “  partial  failures.”  Many 
would,  doubtless,  like  to  know  where  the  line  between  them  is  drawn, 
where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins ;  also  how  the  terms  we 
often  see  in  the  daily  forecast,  “possibly,”  “probably,”  &c.,  are 
counted  in  the  report,  whether  they  score  as  complete  successes, 
partial  successes,  or  partial  failures  P  So  far  as  the  Metropolitan 
district  is  concerned,  it  was  casually  remarked  to  us,  more  than  once 
lately,  that  the  daily  forecasts  seemed  to  be  based  upon  the  rules  of 
contrary.  With  regard  to  the  storm  warnings  round  the  coast, 
they  seem  to  have  been  more  successful  than  the  inland  ones. 


In  the  next  Estimates  a  grant  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  will  be  asked  for  the  Meteorological  Department,  and  some 
may  have  different  opinions  as  to  whether  full  value  is  received  for 
the  money  so  far  as  the  daily  forecasts  are  concerned,  and  whether 
they  could  not  be  more  localised ;  this  is  a  matter  that  photo¬ 
graphers  are  more  directly  interested  in.  For  example,  London, 
with  its  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  would  like  to  know,  approxi¬ 
mately,  whether  to  take  out  an  umbrella  or  a  walking  stick ;  the 
photographer  to  journey  a  few  miles  out  with  his  camera  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  weather.  The  daily  forecasts  as  issued 
for  London  figure  as  England  S.  (London  and  Channel).  With  the 


great  number  of  stations  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  Depart®* 
one  would  think,  could  issue  a  more  reliable  forecast  than  it  d 
for,  say,  a  radius  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  its  centre  at  Westaingi 


Newgate  Prison. — For  years  past  it  has,  fjom  time  to  ti 
been  rumoured  that  Newgate  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  dui 
the  last  week  or  two  the  rumour  has  again  become  current,  with 
seems,  some  substantial  ground.  Now,  this  prison  is  not  a  ; 
turesque  object — prisons  rarely  are — but  it  would  be  a  pity  tha 
should  pass  away  without  some  good  photographs  of  itr  both  exte 
and  interior,  being  secured,  as  they  would  be  of  interest  to  fut 
antiquarians,  the  latter  especially,  as  the  cells  have  contained 
of  the  most  notorious  criminals  of  the  present  century,  and  som 
the  precincts  their  bones.  This  is  a  gruesome  subject,  but  still 
not  without  interest  historically.  The  London  prisons  art 
appearing  one  by  one,  and  it  is  probable  that  fewer  photograph 
them  are  in  existence  than  any  other  metropolitan  buildings 
have  been  demolished.  Photographs  of  the  old  Fleet  Prison 
graphically  described  by  Dickens,  would  now  be  very  interest 
but  we  doubt  if  there  are  any,  and  we  doubt  if  there  are  of  the 
White  Cross-street  Prison,  the  Compter,  the  House  of  Detentioi 
perhaps  even  the  House  of  Correction,  or  Mitlbank.  Hith 
prisons  have  received  but  little  attention  from  photographers,  as  j 
have  not  lent  themselves  to  the  picturesque;  but,  now  that  a 
cult  has  started  that  sees  “  art  ”  in  foggy  mornings,  flat  swamps,  r 
days,  and  other  dismal  subjects,  even  old  Newgate  may  ret 
“  artistic  treatment  ”  at  its  hands. 

- ♦ - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Developed  Chloride  Prints.  — The  PhotograpkischeM  i' 
lungen  reproduces  an  article  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  in  whicl 
reminds  photographers  of  the  advantages  of  the  development 
cess.  Prints  may  be  thus  produced  with  comparative  rapidi 
dull  winter  weather,  and  they  are  more  permanent  than  I 
printed  and  toned  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  evidence  of 
practical  utility  of  development,  he  instances  the  work  of  M. 
of  J udenburg,  who  uses  it  exclusively  for  his  landscape  photogr 
Obernetter,  the  originator  of  the  collodio-chloride  printing  pr< 
made  it  known  that,  after  short  exposure,  prints  of  good  qi 
might  be  obtained  by  development.  Two  prints  in  Dr.  H 
Vogel’s  possession,  made  by  Obernetter  and  by  Helff,  twenty 1 
and  ten  years  ago  respectively,  are  as  bright  and  as  fresh  as 
Dr.  R.  E.  Liesegang  is  also  a  warm  advocate  of  the  developin' 
prints,  and  we  have  published  an  important  article  by  him  c 
treatment  of  gelatino-ehloride  prints.  Dr.  II.  W.  Vogel  give 
following  directions  for  prints  on  celloidin  paper.  In  wint 
exposure  of  two  to  five  minutes,  according  to  density  of  negat 
sufficient.  Valenta’s  hydroquinone,  or  preferably  pyro  dev  | 
may  be  used,  viz. : — 

Water . 1000  c.  c. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  100  grammes 

Pyro  . . .  10  „ 

Citric  acid  . .  11  „ 

If  more  exposure  is  given,  the  developer  should  be  di 
Hanneke  recommends  the  immersion  of  the  prints,  immediately 
development  in  a  five  per  cent,  bath  of  salt  and  water,  fr 
minutes.  After  washing,  tone  with  the  following  combined  b; 

Water . . .  450  grammes, 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  100  „ 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium .  13  „ 

Acetate  of  lead  (12^  per  cent,  solution). .  25  c.  c. 

Chloride  of  gold  (1  per  cent,  solution)  . .  35  „ 

The  developed  prints  are  a  yellowish-brown.  After  immera) 
about  ten  minutes  in  the  toning  bath  they  are  yellow,  and  the 
through  shades  of  red-brown  to  purple.  Dr.  Vogel  advises  t 
of  freshly  prepared  paper. 


Japanese  Paper.— In  the  Photogr aphische  Chronik  att 
is  drawn  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  Japanese  paper 
by  the  name  of  Usuyr  &  Gampi.  Its  fibre  is  very  long  and  i 
the  material  less  susceptible  to  injury  in  the  wet  state  tha) 
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photographic  paper.  As  it  is  very  absorbent,  it  should  be  sized  with 
a  strong  resinous  solution  before  use.  The  following  is  re¬ 
commended  : — 

Water .  480  c.  c. 

Gelatine .  24  grammes. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  5  „ 

Alcoholic  solution  of  gum  sandarac  (10 

per  cent.)  .  120  c.  c. 

The  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  the  water  by  heat,  the  ammonium 
chloride  added,  and  finally  the  sandarac  solution  with  considerable 
stirring.  Sensitise  with  an  ammonio-nitrate  bath,  containing  20 
parts  of  silver  to  100  parts  of  water,  adding  sufficient  ammonia  to 
dissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed  by  the  ammonia.  Print  deeply 
till  the  image  has  sufficient  strength  by  transmitted  light,  and  then 
tone,  fix,  and  wash  in  the  usual  manner. 


Acetone  and  Aldehyde. — Dr.  E.  Vogel  offers  some  remarks 
in  the  Photographische  Mittheilungen  on  the  substitution  of  these 
substances  for  the  alkalies  in  developers.  A  fault  of  alkaline 
developers,  especially  those  containing  caustic  potash  or  soda,  is 
their  liability  to  cause  frilling.  The  developers  now  recommended 
by  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  are  quite  free  from  this  defect.  Dr.  E. 
Vogel  has  found  the  pyro- acetone  developer,  made  according  to 
the  following  formula,  excellent : — 


Distilled  water  . .  500  c.  c. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  200  grammes. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  .  10  drops. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  14  grammes. 


This  pyro  solution  is  similar  in  composition  to  that  used  in  develop¬ 
ment  with  carbonate  of  soda,  excepting  that  the  amount  of  sulphite 
is  doubled  to  avoid  staining  the  film.  For  use,  take  15  c.  c.  of  pyro 
solution,  5  c.  c.  of  acetone,  and  dilute  with  water  to  from  50  to 
120  c.  c.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  unnecessary  if  the  plates  are  free 
from  tendency  to  fog.  Vigorous  plates  develop  best  with  a  solution 
diluted  to  120  c.  c.,  and  the  image  then  appears  slowly.  The 
negatives  are  of  the  wet-collodion  character.  With  less  water, 
development  is  accelerated.  The  acetone  acts  similarly  to  carbonate 
of  soda.  In  excess  it  gives  detail  and  softness,  but  if  sparingly  used 
it  tends  to  density.  The  developed  plates  repel  water,  and  should 
be  washed  until  they  become  absorbent  and  water  flows  freely  over 
them.  The  alum  bath  is  unnecessary.  The  developer  should  be  of 
value  for  films,  which  often  show  a  tendency  to  frill  and  strip.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  use  the  purest  acetone,  which  is  expensive. 
Acetone,  with  a  boiling  point  of  56°  to  58°  C.,  costing  in  Germany 
about  Is.  10<Z.  per  kilo.,  is  sufficiently  good.  It  is  an  excellent 
developer  for  paper  if  diluted,  and  gives  a  pure  black  tone.  The 
aldehyde  developers  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  resemblance  to  those 
containing  caustic  alkali,  their  action  being  very  rapid.  They 
require  considerable  additions  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  prevent 
fog.  The  colour  of  ethylaldehyde,  or  formaldehyde- hydroquin  one 
negatives  is  blue-black. 


Paste. — The  Deutsche  Photographen-Zeitung  has  a  note  on  the 
preparation  of  mountants,  prompted  by  the  refusal  of  a  photographer 
to  accept  some  mounts  from  which  the  photographs  became  detached 
in  burnishing.  The  fault  was  in  the  preparation  of  the  paste.  It  is 
usual  to  rub  the  starch  into  a  paste  with  cold  water  and  then  add  a 
certain  quantity  of  boiling  water.  But  a  more  adhesive  paste  may 
be  made  in  the  following  manner.  Ten  parts  of  starch  are  rubbed 
down  in  100  parts  of  water  and  heated  to  boiling  point,  one  part  of 
gelatine,  cut  as  fine  as  possible,  is  added  just  before  boiling.  The 
paste  should  be  freshly  prepared  each  day,  but  the  addition  of  one 
part  of  carbolic  acid,  stirred  up  in  ten  parts  of  alcohol,  will  preserve 
it  for  a  considerable  time. 


Photo-micrography.  —  The  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic 

publishes  the  following  process  for  very  fine  work,  where  gelatine 
plates  are  unsuitable.  Dissolve  : — 

Ether . 400  c.  c. 

Alcohol .  400  „ 

Collodion .  3  grammes. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  4  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  1  „ 

The  collodion  should  be  rather  thinner  than  for  ordinary  wet-plate 
work.  After  coating,  the  plates  should  be  sensitised  in  a  seven  or 


eight  per  cent,  silver  bath  for  twelve  to  fifteen  seconds.  After 
washing  and  draining  upon  blotting-paper  the  plate  is  flowed  over 
with  the  following : — 


Albumen  . 

Water  . 

Iodide  of  potassium 

Ammonia . . 

White  sugar . 

Iodine  . 


150  c.  c. 


15 

3 

6 

2 


grammes. 

)> 

99 


a  small  crystal. 


After  drying,  it  is  immersed  for  fifteen  seconds  in  the  silver  bath 
consisting  of 

Water  .  100  c.  c. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  10  grammes. 

Acetic  acid  .  10  c.  c. 


The  plate  is  then  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  With  care  the 
plates  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months. 


Developer. 

Water  .  100  c.  c. 

Gallic  acid  .  0  3  gramme. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  01  „ 

Alcohol .  2'5  c.  c. 

The  exposed  plate  is  immersed  in  this  bath  for  ten  to  twenty  seconds. 
One  or  two  drops  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  are 
then  added  to  each  100  c.c.  of  developer,  when  the  image  will  appear. 
As  soon  as  sufficient  density  is  secured,  wash,  fix,  wash  and  dry. 
Very  fine  positives  may  be  made  with  this  formula. 


Protecting1  Drawings. — It  is  recommended  in  the  Industrie- 
bldtter  to  use  collodion  for  the  purpose.  Two  per  cent,  of  stearine 
is  added  to  ordinary  plain  collodion,  and  the  drawings  are  laid  upon 
glass  or  board,  and  coated  in  the  usual  manner.  They  dry  with  a 
matt  surface  and  may  be  washed  without  fear  of  injury. 

- - - « - 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

The  valuable  paper  recently  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
by  Messrs.  Hurter  <fc  Driffield  opens  out  once  more  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  perplexing  problems  of  theoretical  photography.  I  refer,  at 
present,  only  to  that  portion  of  their  paper  devoted  to  the  constitution 
and  properties  of  the  latent  image.  This  is  a  subject  which  has 
received  the  closest  attention  and  examination  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists  since  the  discovery  of  photography. 

In  the  very  early  days  when  the  darkening  of  silver  chloride  by 
exposure  to  light  was  the  principal  phenomenon  to  be  considered,  it  was 
early  pointed  out  that  the  chloride  during  exposure  evolved  chlorine,  and 
naturally  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  a  sub-chloride  of  silver  was 
formed.  As  time  went  on,  and  it  was  found  that  an  image  was  also 
formed  by  a  very  short  exposure,  and,  though  invisible,  was  capable  of 
being  brought  out  by  a  suitable  developer,  the  presence  of  a  light 
reduction  product  or  sub-haloid  in  the  film  was  held  to  be  a  necessity  as 
the  only  means  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena.  Although  this  was 
only  advanced  as  an  hypothesis,  it  appeared  to  so  completely  fill  in  the 
requirements  that  it  became  an  accepted  theory,  and  the  Ag.2I,  Ag2Bri  and 
Ag2Cl  duly  appeared  in  all  our  text-books  and  technical  press  as  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  range  of  photographic  phenomena. 

There  remained,  however,  the  difficulty,  that  all  attempts  to  isolate  and 
examine  these  sub-salts  of  silver  failed,  and  also  the  fact  that  no  trace  of 
the  coloured  product,  assumed  to  be  a  sub- salt,  ever  appeared  in  a  visible 
form  in  the  film  after  a  correct  exposure  had  been  given.  All  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  gave 
absolutely  negative  results.  Even  attempts  to  examine  these  products, 
prepared  on  a  larger  scale  by  darkening  the  silver  haloids  in  bulk,  were 
useless  to  prove  definitely  their  existence  with  the  same  clearness  and 
sharpness  as  in  the  case  of  other  metallic  sub -chlorides.  Hence,  when 
authorities  of  the  eminence  and  standing  of  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield 
come  forward  and  state  that,  as  a  result  of  their  investigation  and 
experiments,  the  formula  for  exposed  and  unexposed  silver  bromide  is 
alike  AgBr,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  some  other  explanation  of  the 
change  effected  by  light.  It  is  true  other  theories  have  been  advanced, 
and  some  physical  or  molecular  change,  not  involving  actual  chemical 
decomposition  in  the  constitution  of  the  silver  molecule,  has  been  put 
forward  as  a  possible  explanation ;  but  as  yet  no  conclusion  or  definite 
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proof  of  either  theory  can  be  said  to  exist,  and  we  are  nearly  as  far  off  as 
ever  from  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  change  that  does  take  place. 

The  assumption  that  these  sub-salts  were  formed  and  due  to  the 
evolution  of  the  haloid  has  existed  from  the  earliest  days.  Chloride  of 
silver  exposed  under  water  to  the  prolonged  action  of  light  was  found  to 
darken,  and  the  water  employed  gave  a  fresh  precipitate  of  chloride  when 
treated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  darkened  chloride  on 
analysis  gave  less  chloiine  than  the  AgCl  formula  required.  The  action, 
however,  was  never  complete,  and  the  difficulty  of  exact  analysis,  from 
the  impossibility  of  isolating  the  substance  under  examination,  for  a  time 
was  insurmountable. 

About  the  year  1890,  Guntz  claimed  to  have  produced  and  examined 
the  sub- chloride,  sub- bromide,  and  sub-iodide  of  silver.  His  procedure 
was  to  pass  dry  hydrobromic,  hydrochloric,  or  hydriodic  acid  gas,  over  a 
sub- fluoride  of  silver,  when  the  mass  rapidly  began  to  darken  in  colour, 
giving  products  exactly  similar  to  those  of  light  reduction,  and  which 
gave  on  analysis,  in  the  case  of  the  chloride,  Ag83-35  to  84-09  per  cent., 
and  Ci  15-07  to  1419  per  cent.  This  is  coming  exceedingly  near  to  the 
theoretical  requirements,  which  would  be  for  AgoCl  85  88,  Cl  1412  per 
cent.,  a  difference  of  only  2-53  per  cent.  From  this  it  has  become  an 
accepted  proof  that  Ag2Cl  really  exists,  and  has  been  isolated  and 
examined.  But,  in  the  face  of  all  the  other  experiments  and  the 
immense  variety  of  results  obtained,  is  the  proof  sufficient  ?  If  it  is, 
then  the  probability  would  remain  that  the  reduction  product  on  an 
exposed  plate  would  really  be  a  definite  sub-salt  of  silver,  even  if  only  in 
exceedingly  minute  quantity. 

In  the  year  1887,  the  late  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  published,  simultaneously 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and  the  American  Journal  of 
Science ,  a  most  valuable  series  of  investigations  into  the  light-reduction 
products  of  silver  haloids,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  somewhat  indefinite, 
if  appropriate,  name  of  photc-salts.  He  prepared  the  so-called  photo¬ 
bromide,  photo-iodide,  and  photo -chloride  without  the  agency  of  light, 
and  claimed  quite  justly  that  they  were  identical  in  character  and 
composition  as  those  which  were  produced  by  light.  These  investiga¬ 
tions  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  question.  Carey  Lea  also 
was  of  the  opinion  that  they  tended  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  sub¬ 
haloid  salts.  Without  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  investigations,  which 
occupied  him  some  years,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  only  to  one  or  two  of 
the  products  and  the  analysis  of  them.  A  copper  red  shade  of  photo¬ 
chloride  closely  resembling  that  produced  in  silver  printing  was  made  by 
precipitating  silver  chloride,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  ammonia,  and 
again  precipitating  with  ferrous  sulphate.  This  was  washed,  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  to  abstract  the  iron,  then  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  a 
bright  copper  bronze  photo-chloride  was  obtained,  giving  very  varying 
results  on  analysis  in  different  samples.  But,  before  treating  with  nitric 
acid,  analysis  gave  92*63  percent,  of  metallic  silver.  Again,  the  red  photo¬ 
chloride,  treated  with  successive  solutions  of  ammonia  ^until  no  more 
AgCl  was  dissolved,  left  a  residue  which,  after  washing  and  treated  witn 
nitric  acid,  dissolved  with  effervescence  giving  off  red  vapour  of  N02,  and 
formed  nitrate  of  silver.  This  points  to  the  fact  that  the  red  chloride 
was  really  a  mixture  of  normal  chloride  and  metallic  silver.  Freshly 
p  ecipitatei  silver  chloride,  mixed  with  finely  powdered  metallic  silver 
and  heated  with  nitric  acid,  also  gave  a  red  shade  of  photo-chloride. 
The  photo-bromides  differ  only  in  colour,  and  have  the  same  reactions 
and  appearance  as  the  chlorides. 

When  pure  and  chemically  dry  chloride  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light 
no  apparent  action  takes  place,  but  in  the  presence  of  moisture  or  of 
water  the  characteristic  change  occurs.  Here  the  water  evidently 
performs  the  function  of  a  chlorine  absorbent.  As,  however,  the  water 
has  a  decidedly  acid  reaction,  it  is  evidently  not  simply  a  solution  of  the 
chlorine  which  occurs,  but  that  the  evolved  chlorine  in  its  nascent  condi¬ 
tion  unites  with  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  water  to  form  hydrochloric 
acid.  To  put  it  into  an  equation,  it  may  be  expressed  as  AgCl-f  H20= 
Ag  +  HCl  +  HO.  It  might  be  urged,  that  by  doubling  the  silver  molecule 
in  the  equation  we  should  get  Ag2Cl,  but  the  same  argument  would  apply 
equally  with  every  other  multiple  and  we  should  get  Ag3Cl  Ag4Cl,  and  so 
on,  which  would  be  absurd.  Yet,  the  analyses  given  of  the  photo- salts 
sh  iw  precisely  this  result,  and  prove  in  each  instance  to  be  a  very 
indefinite  substance.  Would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  to  drop  the 
subchloride  altogether  and  say  that  the  composition  is  AgCln  +  Agn? 
This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  if  instead  of  water  only 
a  solution  of  any  powerful  chlorine  absorbent  such  as  stannous 
chloride  be  employed,  the  light  reduction  goes  on  much  more 
rapidly  and  completely,  and,  if  the  solution  be  occasionally  changed  to 
remove  the  by-products  formed,  it  will  be  found  that  practically  the 
whole  of  the  chloride  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  and  is  perfectly 


soluble  in  nitric  acid.  In  the  case  of  Carey  Lea’s  photo  salts,  it  was 
found  that  they  resisted  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  his  theory  was 
that  a  combination  of  the  same  character  as  lakes  waB  formed  with  the 
ordinary  chloride.  A  more  probable  explanation  is  that  the  silver  was  in 
an  allotropic  condition,  such  as  is  described  in  a  further  series  of 
researches  published  two  years  afterwards.  These  formed  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  gifted  author’s  publications. 

By  dispensing  with  the  haloid  salts  of  tilver,  and  substituting  an 
organic  salt  such  as  citrate  or  tartrate,  he  produced  forms  of  t-ilver  of  an 
endless  variety  of  colour,  varying  from  pure  white  through  all  shades  of 
yellow,  orange,  red,  blue,  brown,  and  black,  and  also  some  having  the 
lustre  and  brilliancy  of  metallic  gold  and  copper.  But  the  most 
remarkable  form  was  one  which  he  himself  hesitated  to  accept  until 
after  repeated  experiments  and  analyses  compelled  him  to  regard  as 
true.  This  was  a  form  of  silver  so  nearly  pure  as  to  give  99-3  to  99  per 
cent,  metal,  yet  which  was  perfectly  soluble  in  pure  water.  But  not  only 
did  the  physical  characteristics  of  these  forms  of  silver  differ  from  all 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  metal,  but  the  chemical  reactions  also  varied 
considerably  the  only  point  in  common  was  that  they  amalgamated 
perfectly  with  mercury.  Some  sujh  form  of  silver  as  this  may  well 
account  for  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  photo-salts,  and  also  give  a  clue 
to  the  conditions  of  the  exposed  film  or  plate.  Carey  Lea  pointed  out 
that  a  solution  of  sodium  bypophosphite  if  brushed  upon  an  unexprsed 
plate  was  capable  of  giving  development  where  applied  exactly  like 
light.  If  the  sodium  salt  and  the  silver  chloride  were  boiled  together, 
complete  reduction  to  metal  took  place.  The  soluble  allotropic  modi¬ 
fication  of  silver  also  is  capable  of  causing  complete  development  with¬ 
out  light.  For  this  purpose  an  extremely  dilute  solution  applied  to  the 
film,  so  dilute  as  to  cause  no  visible  mark,  will  cause  vigorous  reductions 
when  a  developing  solution  is  applied. 

To  conclude,  there  exists  no  evidence  whatever  that  a  sub-salt  exists 
even  in  a  darkened  product  of  the  silver  salt,  much  less  in  the  rapidly 
exposed  bromide  plate  or  film ;  that,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
action,  reduction  of  the  silver  haloid  results  in  the  complete  separation 
of  the  haloid  and  silver  and  that  the  possibility  of  the  sub-salt  has  not 
been  definitely  proved,  but  requires  further  investigation  ;  and  also  that 
the  necessity  to  assume  their  existence  in  order  to  account  for  the  latent 
image  and  its  development  is  misleading.  This  extremely  minute  trace 
of  a  reduced  condition  of  silver  may  well  escape  either  observation  or 
analysis.  We  can  see  and  examine  the  molecule  but,  of  the  atom  we 
know  nothing.  The  molecule,  as  we  see  it,  may,  and  possibly  does, 
contain  millions  of  atoms,  any  one  of  which  if  liberated  would  act  as  a 
centre  of  energy  and  under  proper  conditions,  such  as  development,  com¬ 
municate  the  disturbance  to  the  surrounding  atoms  ;  and  not  until  the 
molecule  itself  is  reduced  is  it  rendered  evident  to  our  senses. 

E.  Banks. 


SOCIETY  DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  LECTURES. 

I. 

Looking  down  the  big  list  of  societies  which,  according  to  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1898,  number  no  less  than  250,  and 
then  examining  the  weekly  fixture  notices,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  lamentable  lack  of  lecturing  and  demonstrating  ability  which  exists 
in  the  ranks  of  the  societies  in  question.  Estimating  that  the  average  of 
membership  in  each  society  is  only  40,  which  is  probably  well  beneath 
the  actual  figure,  we  get  a  total  of  not  less  than  6000  of  more  or  less 
expert  —  or  experienced  —  photographers  who  may  be  drawn  upon  to 
furnish  papers  at  the  winter  meetings  of  the  photographic  societies  and 
clubs. 

From  such  a  multitude  much  might  well  be  expected.  Let  us  see 
what  they  do.  Statistics  are  notoriously  deceptive,  but,  taking  as  a 
possibly  fair  sample  of  the  whole  series  of  meetings  held  by  the  various 
societies,  the  fixture  list  of  the  week  ending  December  10,  1897,  which 
is  printed  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  we  find  the  results 
work  out  as  follows  :  The  total  number  of  fixtures  amount  to  thirty-two  ; 
of  these  exactly  half,  viz.,  sixteen,  consist  of  borrowed  lectures  (i.e., 
“reach-me-downs  ”  sent  on  tour  by  either  the  Affiliation,  or  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  journal),  lantern  displays,  trade  shows,  and  annual  and  social 
meetings.  Of  the  remaining  sixteen  which  I  have  classed  amongst  the 
legitimately  filled  evenings  three  at  least  appear  to  be  “  scratch  fixtures  ” 
of  doubtful  character.  Thus  one  is  called  “  Question  Night,”  while  two 
are  entitled  “  Discussion  ”  nights. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
meetings  are  filled  by  original  papers  prepared  by  a  member  or  other 
gentleman.  This  will,  however,  be  found  far  too  high  an  estimate 
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for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  thirty  two  fixtures  noted  in  the 
aforesaid  list  are  those,  not  of  the  average,  but  practically  the  pick  of  the 
societies.  An  examination  of  a  number  of  societies’  notices  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  not  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  evenings  are  filled  by 
original  technical  lectures. 

Why  this  Inglorious  Muteness? 

No  doubt  but  that  in  a  small  society  consisting  of  mainly  mediocrities 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  even  dreary  twaddle,  and  such  societies  are, 
maybe,  well  advised  to  swagger  along  in  borrowed  plumes,  which  the 
stereotyped  circulating  lecture  and  the  manufacturer’s  trade  display 
between  them  supply.  But  even  these  small  associations,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  larger  societies  and  clubs,  should  beware  of  too  much  gratuitous 
entertainment.  That  the  manufacturer’s  representative  throws  a  “  roseate 
’alo  ”  round  his  master’s  wares  is  quite  imaginable,  and  is  perfectly 
pardonable  ;  “  it  is  his  duty,  and  he  does  it.” 

As  regards  the  circulating,  ready-made  lectures,  some  are  funny,  others 
are  saddening,  a  few  I  have  met  with  have  been  misleading,  not  many 
are  of  very  much  profit  to  an  audience ;  certainly  they  are  often  very 
deadly  dull,  which  is  hardly  matter  for  surprise  when  it  is  reflected  that, 
as  likely  as  not,  an  unsympathetic,  untrained  reader  is  selected  to  gabble 
through  the  text,  which  last  has,  moreover,  probably  been  flung  together 
by  a  very  good  fellow  as  far  as  making  a  negative  or  a  print  is  concerned, 
but  one  who  is  quite  at  sea  in  writing  a  lucid  lecture,  all  of  which 
recalls  the  parishioner  who  told  his  minister  that  he  misliked  his  sermon 
“for  three  rizzons.  Fairst,  ye  read  it;  secondly,  ye  didna’  read  it 
weel ;  and,  thirdly,  it  wisna’  worth  the  readin’.”  Occasionally  the 
reverse  fault  is  met  with,  which  is,  however,  much  more  acceptable,  viz., 
the  case  where  the  writer  is  fluent  and  his  language  clear  and  striking, 
but  who  is  shaky  respecting  his  facts.  I  could  cite  more  than  one 
example  where  societies  have  listened  with  complete  interest,  and 
thanked  with  complete  effusiveness,  a  gentleman  whose  lecture  was,  no 
doubt,  very  good  to  hear,  although  the  lecturer  was  almost  quite  ignorant 
of  his  subject.  In  one  case,  I  may  say  that  he  knew  absolutely  nothing 
i  but  what  he  could  crib  from  books  and  fill  out  by  imagination. 

Such  things  cannot  so  easily  happen  when  a  member  addresses  his 
fellows,  for  naturally  he  could  hardly  pose  as  a  profound  authority  and 
safe  guide  upon  any  given  branch  of  photographic  technology  without 
some  foundation,  even  if  only  a  slight  one.  For  instance,  he  would 
scarcely  be-  seriously  listened  to  upon  stereoscopic  work  if  it  were  well 
known  that  he  had  never  produced  stereograms. 

Icebound  Photographers. 

That  peripatetic  lectures  are  to  be  avoided  does  not,  I  suppose,  need 
labouring  to  prove.  Presumably,  all  who  have  read  the  foregoing  re¬ 
marks  will  consider  these  itinerant  discourses  as  necessary  evils,  very 
:  convenient,  as  is  borrowing  an  umbrella,  but  if  you  keep  to  them  it  is  as 
bad  form  as  is  sticking  to  your  friend’s  brollie. 

A  considerable  experience  with  all  sorts  of  members,  and  we  have  at  our 
Croydon  Camera  Club  had  an  assortment  which  has  ranged  from  peer  to 
porter,  enables  me  to  enlarge  upon  some  of  the  causes  why  members  do 
not  take  a  more  prominent  part  in  proceedings  than  they  do,  and  to 
suggest  a  few  remedies  which  I  hope  may  be  helpful  to  the  executive  and 
also  to  members  of  our  now  so  numerous  societies.  First  trouble  with 
all  members,  is  that  of  breaking  the  ice.  Only  those  who  have  been  spell¬ 
bound  by  nervousness  can  imagine  the  terrible  ordeal  of  standing  self- 
conscious  with  half  a  hundred  eyes  upon  one,  and  thus,  semi-hypnotised, 
try  and  stammer  out  what  the  reeling  mind  in  vain  endeavours  to 
formulate. 

I  have  watched  with  much  attention  and  carefully  encouraged  several 
of  our  members  to  break  the  spell  of  silence,  and  can  assure  all  who 
read  these  lines,  and  who  suffer  with  a  dread  of  “  rising  to  address  the 
meeting,”  that  although  one  may  not  expect  all  of  a  moment  to  change 
from  a  mute  member  to  a  busy  talker  (indeed,  the  change  is  usually 
made  but  slowly),  no  one  possessing  an  ordinary  memory  need  fear  in 
j  being  able  by  seizing  small  opportunities  to  eventually  blossom  out  into 
a  man  of  many  words.  Indeed,  once  the  lips  are  loosened,  the  great 
fear  is  lest  any  one  should  develop  into  that  very  odious  person,  the 
sempiternal  word-spinner  or  everlasting  bore.  I  remember  having  an 
unusually  fine  specimen  of  the  creature  many  years  ago  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  society  to  which  I  belonged.  This  was  his  style  :  “Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  and  gentlemen,  respecting  the  use  of  eiko’-cum-hydro’,  some  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  that  is  before  I  took  up  with  photography,  I  met,”  &c. , 
a  long  personal  reminiscence,  with  full  description  of  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  friends  and  his  surroundings  followed.  This  goes 
on  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  with  a  gradual  crescendo  shuffling  of 


feet,  until  the  members  show  such  plain  signs  of  impatience  that  the 
speaker  subsides,  having  meanwhile  said  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
developer  under  discussion,  excepting  “I  mean  to  try  it.”  If  this  man 
ever  did  try  that  developer  with  as  much  completeness  as  he  was  wont 
to  try  his  audience’s  patience,  he  must  indeed  be  a  very  prince  of 
experimenters. 

After  all,  he,  and  such  as  he,  may  on  occasions  prove  useful  as  a 
wholesome  reslrainer  when  there  is  too  much  flashing  up  of  epithets, 
and  when  disputants’  faces  blacken  over  through  too  energetic  a  debate. 
I  can  well  recall  how,  when  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  photographers  where 
opposing  speakers  were  proclaiming  each  other  anything  but  gentlemen 
or  but  wiseacres,  and  when  even  broken  heads  seemed  possible,  calling 
upon  the  above  inexhaustible  word-weaver  for  his  opinion  on  the  matter 
in  dispute,  with  the  result  of  a  rapid  calming  of  the  tempest.  The 
soporific  effects  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  outpouring  of  the  wind¬ 
bag  was  more  than  enough  to  take  all  the  Bting  out  of  those  who 
followed.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  heated  of  the  party,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  Mr.  Windbag  get  up,  muttered,  “  I  can’t  stand  this  chap  at  any 
price,”  and  forthwith  retired  from  the  fray. 

To  return  to  our  sheep.  The  future  prosperity  of  photographic  meet¬ 
ings — and,  therefore,  of  societies — depends  upon  a  fair  proportion  of 
members  of  societies  being  able  to  either  read  a  paper,  conduct  a  demon 
stration,  or  take  part  in  a  debate— which  being  the  case,  I  think  some 
few  items  of  instruction,  which  may  help  the  average  member  to  do  one 
or  the  other  of  the  above,  and  may  indicate  to  the  executives  of  societies 
in  what  manner  they  may  best  educate — for  it  needs  doing — members  to 
use  their  wits  and  words,  will  prove  of  direct  value  to  both  the  prosperity 
of  photography  and  of  the  societies.  I  have  times  out  of  number,  after 
a  lecture  and  discussion,  been  told  of  matters  which  would  have  been  of 
considerable  interest,  and  perhaps  of  decided  value,  had  they  been 
brought  forward  during  the  meeting.  On  pointing  this  out  to  my 
informants,  they  mostly  say,  “Oh,  I  didn’t  like  to  get  up  before  all  the 
members  and  make  a  speech  about  it.” 

In  the  same  way,  over  and  over  again,  members  will,  when  called  upon, 
refuse  to  ask  a  lecturer  simple  questions  on  points  not  made  quite  clear. 
These  same  individuals,  when  the  discussion,  and  questions  and  answers, 
are  finished,  will  often  have  a  long  private  talk  with  a  lecturer,  and  ask 
any  number  of  questions. 

One  great  disadvantage  of  this  is  that  the  information  which  probably 
three-fourths  of  the  meeting  would  be  the  better  for  hearing,  instead  of 
being  given  out  to  all,  is  only  imparted  to  one.  Another  disadvantage  is, 
that  the  time  which  is  set  aside  for  discussion,  &c.,  becomes  lost,  and, 
moreover,  the  lecture,  instead  of  being  rounded  off  with  intelligent  com¬ 
ments,  fizzles  out  in  an  anti-climax  of  silence. 

Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S.,  F.G.S. 

- «. - 

A  COURSE  OF  FIELD  WORK. 

Another  year  has  spent  itself,  and  almost  instinctively  one’s  mind  turns 
to  a  review  of  work  done  during  the  past  twelve  months.  For  my  own 
part,  a  year  spent  mainly  in  the  pursuit  of  matters  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  photography  has  at  least  brought  increased  experience. 
Much  of  one’s  work,  necessary,  though  ofttimes  desperately  dull,  is 
usually  performed  in  a  mechanical  or  perfunctory  manner ;  the  heart 
sets  all  that  on  one  side  in  its  calculations,  counting  those  only  definitely 
chosen  aims  which  have  been  accomplished. 

I  began  early  in  the  year  but  just  passed  with  a  determination  to  carry 
out  at  least  one  definite  train  of  work  in  photography.  Though  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  intentions  were  on  my  chronically  congested  programme, 
one  of  them  stood  out  more  clearly  than  all  the  rest.  I  wanted  to  bririg 
such  small  skill  and  experience  as  I  possessed  to  bear  upon  the  study  of 
nature  under  the  varying  aspects  which  she  bears  from  month  to  month 
as  the  round  of  the  seasons  passes.  This  was  the  primary  object.  There 
were  also  a  few  side  issues  at  stake,  one  of  which  only  need  be  mentioned 
just  now.  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  that  no  essential  reason  existed  for 
flying  the  field  like  a  summer  migrant  at  the  first  approach  of  winter’s 
inclemency,  to  return  only  with  the  flowers  of  spring,  for  to  hibernate  in 
such  a  fashion  was  equivalent  to  admitting  that  nature  had  charms  for 
the  eye  during  one  half  only  of  the  year,  a  doubt  which  any  thoughtful 
man  would  instantly  reject.  The  poet  has  told  us  there  is 

“No  day  nor  season  but  doth  wear 

Some  grandeur  or  some  beauty  there  ;  ” 

and,  although  I  had  long  felt  the  truth  of  this,  yet  to  receive  positive 
demonstration,  which  might  also  be  transmitted  to  others,  would,  I  con¬ 
sidered,  be  worth  any  reasonable  amount  of  time  and  trouble  involved. 
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Towards  the  proposed  campaign  I  looked  around  for  some  suitable 
landscape  which,  while  possessing  no  particularly  strong  features  of  its 
own,  should,  nevertheless,  serve  as  a  stage,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the 
different  effects  of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  spring,  and  intermediate 
seasons,  would  be  likely  to  be  well  displayed.  The  place  had,  of  course, 
to  be  selected  with  due  regard  to  accessibility,  since  the  changes  of 
weather,  often  following  each  other  so  rapidly,  would  effectually  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  satisfactory  work  if  one  had  to  occupy  an  hour  or 
two  in  reaching  the  field  of  operations.  This  imposed  limitations,  and 
necessitated  the  selection  of  a  spot  within  half  an  hour’s  walking  distance 
of  my  house,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  reached  whatever  might  be  the 
weather,  or  time  of  day,  without  having  to  call  in  outside  assistance  for 
the  transport  either  of  myself  or  the  camera,  and  so  involving  risk  of 
delay. 

After  casting  around  and  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
pastoral  and  woodland  scenery  for  the  particular  purpose,  I  selected 
finally  a  little  patch  of  ground  at  the  margin  of  a  small  wood,  about 
midway  in  character  between  the  two  qualifications.  The  trees  were 
comparatively  young  and  slender,  a  fair  distance  apart,  and  had  little  or 
no  under-brush.  In  the  position  I  took  up,  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
a  multitude  of  trunks  with  the  grass-covered  ground  at  their  roots  and 
spreading  branches  above.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  distant  vista  of  trees,  no  particular  object  to 
seduce  the  eye  from  such  general  effect  as  the  scene  might  bear  at  any 
time  selected.  The  choice  took  place  in  winter,  and,  as  it  happened, 
when  summer  came,  I  had  some  grounds  for  regretting  the  decision. 
To  this,  however,  allusion  shall  be  made  again  shortly. 

The  first  picture  taken  was  on  one  of  the  earliest  mornings  of  genuine 
and  unmistakable  winter,  after  about  an  inch  of  light,  fleecy  snow  had 
fallen.  The  morning  was  bright,  but  the  sun  was  obscure,  and  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  had  a  plaster  of  snow  up  that  side  upon  which  the 
wind  had  blown.  A  light,  fleecy  coat  covered  the  ground,  through  which 
the  taller  grasses  pushed  their  brown,  withered  blades,  and  saved  the  floor 
from  becoming  one  unbroken  white  area.  Not  a  leaf  hung  on  the 
naked  branches.  The  night  wind  had  died  away,  and  perfect  calm  pre¬ 
vailed.  I  was  pleased  with  the  picture  secured ;  the  effect  of  frost  and 
freshly  fallen  snow  in  its  crispness  was  distinct,  typical,  and  unmis¬ 
takable. 

In  early  spring,  when  the  snow  had  melted,  I  attempted  two  or  three 
more  pictures,  especially  on  misty  mornings.  None  of  these  entirely 
reached  my  expectations.  I  could  not  succeed,  although  several  trials 
were  made,  in  realising  a  correct  impression. 

The  next  fortunate  hit  took  place  about  March,  and  the  representation 
of  a  cold  March  day  I  consider  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  my  series.  No 
other  pronounced  effect  was  achieved  until  the  month  of  July,  when  I 
was  fairly  successful  in  getting  the  trees  in  full  leaf ;  but  here  came  a 
disappointment  which  I  had  not  anticipated.  When  settling  upon  the 
little  strip  of  woodland,  I  believed  that  its  exposed  position  would  prove 
a  decided  point  in  its  favour,  since  the  varying  state  of  the  weather 
would  be  more  promptly  and  definitely  registered  there  than  in  a  more 
sheltered  spot ;  but,  when  summer  arrived,  it  was  annoying  to  find  that 
the  trees  were  greatly  lacking  in  verdancy,  their  branches  but  scantily 
clothed  with  leaves ;  consequently  my  summer  picture  was  far  from 
satisfactory,  since  the  vernal  richness  of  foliage  was  but  weakly  represented, 
and  the  usual  accompaniment  of  fern  wealth  below  entirely  absent.  The 
same  drawback  followed  me  through  autumn,  as  there  had  been  but  few 
leaves  on  the  trees,  so  also  the  leafy  carpet  which  fell  from  them  was 
poor(,  and  far  from  conveying  any  obvious  effect. 

Less  than  a  stone’s  throw  away,  another  little  scene  presented  itself, 
which,  so  far  as  autumn  was  concerned,  told  the  whole  story  most  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  I  moved  my  theatre  of  operations  to  that  place,  resolving 
from  thenceforward  to  follow  the  round  of  the  year  there.  At  the  time 
of  writing  I  am  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  first  fall  of  snow. 

As  to  the  value  of  work  of  this  description  I  need  say  but  little.  Its 
didactic  nature  must  be  evident  to  all.  The  eye  becomes  educated  to 
subtleties,  to  the  expressions  borne  on  the  face  of  physical  nature,  rather 
than  to  mere  form  and  shape  in  themselves.  As  experience  is  gained, 
finer  issues  are  observed.  Delicate  contrasts  of  light ,  and  shade,  to 
which  the  eye  had  hitherto  been  blind,  now  become  visible,  and  the 
student  progresses  steadily  in  artistic  perception.  No  more  useful  course 
of  work  could  be  taken  up  by  those  who  at  present  employ  their  skill  in 
practical  photography  in  a  dilettante  manner,  having  neither  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  chemist  nor  the  culture  of  the  artist.  Once  well  started  on 
some  such  definite  programme,  the  camera  would  no  longer  be  laid  on  the 
shelf  for  half  the  year,  but,  like  a  favourite  dish,  would  be  in  season  all 
the  year  round.  Matthew  Surface. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT.* 

IV. — Speed  of  Plates  dependent  on  Physical  Properties  of  the 
Sensitive  Film. 

Our  previous  experiments  and  calculations  indicate  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  energy  contained  in  the 
exposed  and  unexposed  silver  bromide  is  very  small,  and  that  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  developer  attacks  the  unexposed  films  of  plates,  varying 
considerably  in  speed,  is  almost  identical,  showing  that  there  is  but  a 
trifling  difference,  if  any,  in  the  amount  of  energy  contained  in  the  un¬ 
exposed  silver  bromide,  whatever  the  speed  of  the  plate.  The  rapidity  of 
attack  of  unexposed  silver  bromide  in  plates  varying  in  speed  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 

Table  V. 


H.  &  D. 

Plate. 

Density  developed  in 

Speed. 

2  min. 

4  min. 

8  min. 

Unexposed  . 

24 

Do 

•790 

1-290 

1-890 

» t  •  •  •  ••• 

96 

•760 

1-370 

2- 140 

M  . 

83 

d5 

•745 

M65 

1-765 

If,  then,  the  silver  bromide  in  rapid  plates  is  of  the  same  composition 
and  contains  the  same  amount  of  energy  as  that  in  slow  plates,  the 
difference  in  the  speed  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  must  be  due  more  to 
their  physical  constitution  and  optical  properties  than  to  any  difference 
in  the  silver  bromide. 

In  our  original  paper  we  developed  a  theory  of  the  action  of  the  light 
upon  the  sensitive  film  in  which  we  assumed  that  the  amount  of  work 
done  upon  the  film,  at  any  moment  of  the  exposure,  was  proportional  to 
the  useful  light  only  ;  and  we  showed  that  the  light  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  the  film  and  the  light  transmitted  were  useless. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  this  theory,  we  introduced  the  term 

“inertia,”  which  we  denoted  by  the  symbol  i.  We  wrote  i  =  .  ■  6 - I 

(kl— a) 

where  e  was  the  small  amount  of  energy  needed  to  bring  the  particle  of  i 
silver  bromide  into  the  developable  condition,  k  the  co-elficient  of  | 
absorption  of  light  of  the  silver  bromide,  and  a  a  fraction  indicating  the 
amount  of  light  reflected  by  the  plate.  These  co-efficients  referred,  of 
course,  to  light  of  that  wave-length  which  alone  is  capable  of  affecting  | 
the  particular  haloid  salt  of  silver. 

It  became  interesting  to  investigate  whether  any  relation  exists  between 
the  optical  properties  of  the  plate  and  its  speed  as  ascertained  by  our 
method.  Unfortunately,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  the  reflected 
light  of  that  particular  part  of  the  spectrum  to  which  the  plate  is  sensi¬ 
tive,  and  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  measurements  of  the  reflected 
white  light  of  the  lamp  of  our  photometer. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  investigation,  we  have  examined  sixteen  I 
different  samples  of  plates  produced  by  ten  different  manufacturers.  We 
ascertained  the  speed  with  reference  to  ferrous  oxalate,  the  light  reflected 
the  light  transmitted,  and  the  amount  of  silver  bromide,  from  pieces  o'  I 
one  and  the  same  plate ;  and  we  may  here  point  out  that,  in  making  ] 
these  measurements,  the  edges  of  the  plate,  from  which  the  emulsion  ba 
receded  on  drying,  should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  If  a  half-plate  b 
taken,  a  piece  the  size  of  a  quarter-plate  may  be  cut  out  of  the  centre  c  i 
it,  and  this  will  more  than  suffice  for  the  examination. 

Our  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  In  order  to  ascertain  the  ligl 
reflected  by  the  plate,  we  make  use  of  our  photometer,  which,  for  tl 
purpose,  must  be  provided  with  a  Schmidt  and  Haensch  indicator,  whic 
lends  itself  admirably  to  our  object.  The  plaster  disc,  with  which  th. 
instrument  is  provided,  must  be  removed,  and  it  must  be  replaced  by 
thin  piece  of  timber.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  photometer  a  piece  o  t, 
pure  white  cardboard  must  be  glued  on  to  the  timber  and  a  mask  of  mat  I 
black  paper,  with  an  opening  § -inch  diameter,  glued  on  to  the  cardboard 
The  left-hand  side  of  the  timber  must  be  covered  with  matt  black  paper 
Against  this  the  back  of  the  plate  to  be  measured  rests,  the  plate  bein 
supported  by  strips  of  cardboard  into  which  it  slides.  In  front  of  th 
plate,  and  attached  to  the  cardboard  strips,  is  also  a  mask  of  matt  blac 
paper  with  an  opening  f-inch  diameter,  and  exactly  similar  to  the  one  o 
the  other  side  of  the  timber.  As  the  area  of  the  plate  actually  used  fc 
measuring  is  only  that  of  a  circle  f-inch  diameter,  the  plate  itself  is  cor 
veniently  cut  f-ineli  square. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  neutral  point  of  the  photometer  before  coe 
mencing  to  measure  plates,  a  strip  of  cardboard  of  precisely  similf 
quality  to  that  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  timber  must  be  inserts 
behind  the  mask  on  the  left-hand  side.  The  neutral  point  being  asce 
tained,  the  strip  of  cardboard  on  the  left-hand  side  is  withdrawn,  ar 
the  plates  to  be  measured  are  substituted,  one  after  the  other. 

It  should  be  here  remarked  that  the  photometer  we  use  for  this  pu 
pose  is  20  inches  long  from  diaphragm  to  diaphragm.  A  shorter  phot 
meter  than  this  cannot  be  advantageously  used  with  the  Schmidt  ar 
Haensch  indicator. 

*  Continued  from  page  105.  1 1  . 
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The  readings  which  we  obtain  by  the  method  indicated  above  are  the 
logarithms  of  the  light  reflected  by  white  cardboard,  the  light  reflected  by 
the  plate  being  taken  as  unit.  By  deduction  the  readings  obtained  from 
2-0  (log.  100),  the  result  is  the  log.  of  the  percentage  of  light  reflected  by 
the  plate  measured.  (White  cardboard  =  100  ) 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  light  transmitted,  the  same  pieces  of  the 
plates  just  used  for  reflected  light  measurements  may  be  again  employed. 
The  plates  are  placed  film  side  towards,  and  directly  against,  the 
diaphragm  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  photometer.  The  measurements 
are  then  made  just  as  in  the  case  of  speed  determination.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  necessary  to  take  two  precautions :  first,  a  piece  of  yellow  glass 
must  be  inserted  between  the  lamp  and  the  diaphragm  at  either  end  of 
the  photometer  ;  otherwise  the  intense  light  of  the  lamp  will  so  darken 
the  silver  salt  on  the  plate  as  to  render  measurement  uncertain,  if  not 
impossible.  Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  mask  the  plate  inside  the  photo¬ 
meter  by  covering  it  with  a  metallic  mask  having  an  aperture  just  a 
shade  larger  than  the  diaphragm  of  the  photometer.  If  this  be  not 
done,  the  whole  area  of  the  plate  becomes  luminous,  and  the  readings 
are  inaccurate. 

The  readings  in  this  case  are,  of  course,  densities,  and  by  deducting 
them  from  2-0  (log.  100)  the  result  is  the  log.  of  the  percentage  of  light 
transmitted. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of  silver  salts  present  upon  an  area  of 
100  square  cm.  of  the  plates  under  investigation,  we  have  adopted  the 
following  method  as  sufficiently  accurate,  and  as  occupying  far  less  time 
and  labour  than  would  be  involved  in  an  actual  chemical  analysis.  A 
strip  of  the  plate  is  taken  which  should  measure  not  less  in  area  than 
from  20  to  25  square  cm.  This  strip  after  drying  is  accurately  weighed 
on  a  fine  chemical  balance  to  a  tenth  of  a  milligramme  ;  the  plate  is  then 
very  thoroughly  fixed  in  thiosulphate,  thoroughly  washed,  and  dried.  It 
is  now  weighed  again  and  the  difference  between  the  two  weighings  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  silver  salts  dissolved  out  by  the  thiosulphate. 

A  further  strip  of  the  same  plate  receives  a  series  of  exposures  with 
the  revolving  disc  ;  it  is  then  developed  with  standard  ferrous  oxalate 
and  the  speed  determined  in  the  usual  way. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  we  obtained  with  the  sixteen 
plates  we  examined. 

Table  YI. 

Speed  from  Physical  Properties  of  Sensitive  Plates. 


Ph 

P 

O 

Ph 

$ 

Plate. 

H.  &  D. 
Speed  to 
Ferr.  Ox. 

Reflected 

a . 

Light  % 

Trans- 

iritted. 

Absorbed. 

Silver  Salt. 
Mg-rms.  pe> 
100  sq.  cm. 

Product. 
A  g  X 

(100— a) . 

Speed  from 
Ph\  sical 
Properties. 

A 

1-2 

86Y 

2-18 

11-72 

132 

1833 

2T5 

B 

2-8 

91-2 

1-62 

7-18 

215 

1892 

2-55 

C 

3-0 

83-1 

1-69 

15-21 

115 

1943 

2-90 

Di 

12 

71-6 

2-45 

25-95 

122 

3464 

15-70 

T 

Do 

24 

79-4 

1-99 

18-61 

183 

3769 

19-20 

1  S 

E 

27 

75-8 

1-73 

22-47 

187 

4525 

28-8 

F 

3L 

69-0 

2-66 

28-24 

155 

4789 

32-8 

d4 

63 

63-8 

2-63 

33-58 

179 

6579 

64  0 

1 

Dg 

83 

66-0 

2-72 

31-28 

206 

7004 

72-3 

l 

d6 

96 

58-8 

2-75 

38-45 

194 

7993 

97-0 

[ 

Hx 

44 

70-8 

2-60 

26-60 

157 

4584 

29-8 

TT 

1 

I 

50 

67-7 

2-75 

29-65 

136 

4392 

27-2 

J 

53 

69-9 

2-54 

27-56 

165 

4966 

35-6 

l 

I>3 

56 

66-0 

3-27 

30-73 

146 

4964 

35-6 

ITT 

) 

G 

40 

75-8 

2-13 

22-07 

128 

3097 

12-0 

i 

1 

h2 

64 

69Y 

2-66 

28-24 

134 

4131 

23-6 

0  /(100  —  a)  X  SlLVEKX2 

Speed  =  ^ - m - )  -  o. 

In  considering  the  probable  connexion  between  the  physical  properties 
and  the  speed  of  the  plate,  it  will  be  evident  that,  with  the  above  method 
of  measurement,  the  transmitted  light  refers  to  yellow  light  only,  but 
that,  as  this  plays  no  part  in  the  production  of  the  image,  the  figure  so 
ascertained  is  of  but  little  importance.  The  light  reflected  will  be  more 
or  less  coloured  yellow  according  to  the  colour  of  the  plate,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  amount  of  reflected  light  given  in  the  table  will  represent  the 
maximum  of  light  reflected  of  that  particular  quality  which  will  affect 
the  plate ;  and,  consequently,  that  100  -  a  will  represent  the  minimum  of 
active  light  which  enters  that  particular  plate,  part  of  which  light  may 
and  does  pass  through  the  plate  unabsorbed. 

It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  the  figures  indicating  the  percentage  of 
reflected  light  are  relative  only  and  not  absolute ;  they  give  the  per¬ 
centage  of  light  reflected  compared  with  white  cardboard,  taken  as  100. 


The  rapidity  of  the  plate  may  be  assumed  to  be,  in  some  way,  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  amount  of  light  which  enters  the  plate,  and  to  the 
amount  of  silver  haloid  which  is  spread  over  a  given  area  of  the  plate. 
In  the  last  column  but  one  of  the  table  are  given  the  products  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  percentage  of  light  entering  the  plate  (100  -  a)  with  the 
number  of  milligrammes  of  silver  per  100  square  cm.  The  speed  of 
the  plate,  if  dependent  upon  its  physical  properties  only,  should  be  some 
function  of  this  product. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  plates  given  in  this  table  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  representing  respectively,  10,  4,  and  2  plates,  the  grouping 
being  arranged  according  to  the  closeness  with  which  the  speed,  cal¬ 
culated  from  the  physical  properties  of  the  plate,  accords  with  the 
actual  speed. 

The  speed  of  the  plate  to  ferrous  oxalate  is  calculated  from  its  physical 
properties  by  the  approximate  empirical  formula  given  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table;  for  instance,  if  the  reflected  light  is  69Y  per  cent.,  the  light 
entering  the  film  is  100-69  1  =  30-9;  then,  if  there  are  155  milli¬ 
grammes  of  silver  per  100  square  cm.  of  the  plate, 


/30-9  x  155\2_  /4789\2 
V  800  )  VlSOO ) 


—  5'982  =  35 ‘8. 


Deducting  the  constant  3  gives  32-8  as  the  speed  of  the  plate  to  oxalate. 

Group  1  of  this  table  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  speed  of  the  plate 
is  really  determined  by  its  physical  properties.  In  group  2  the  calculated 
and  actual  speeds  do  not  correspond  so  well,  and  in  group  3,  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  still  more  marked.  Groups  2  and  3  indicate  that  the 
calculation  of  the  speed  of  a  plate  from  its  physical  properties  requires 
more  knowledge  than  we  at  present  possess,  probably  a  knowledge  of 
the  relative  amounts  of  bromide  and  iodide  in  the  film. 

Nevertheless,  for  14  out  of  the  16  plates  examined,  the  investigation 
of  the  plate  for  reflecting  capacity  and  for  the  amount  of  silver  contained 
in  the  film  has  given  speeds  which  would  be  quite  sufficiently  accurate 
for  practical  purposes. 

If  the  speeds  of  these  plates  as  obtained  by  our  method  of  speed 
determination  be  taken  as  abscissae,  and  the  products  of  the  light 
entering  the  film  and  the  silver  present  be  taken  as  ordinates,  the  plates 
arrange  themselves  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

In  this  diagram  ten  of  the  sixteen  plates  examined,  and  which  form 


group  1,  can  be  joined  by  a  parabolic  curve  and  relatively  correspond 
with  the  speeds  of  the  plates. 

While  these  investigations  have  not  given  us  a  method  of  speed 
determination  which  can  offer  the  same  accuracy  of  result,  or  supply 
the  same  amount  of  information  concerning  the  plate  as  our  original 
method,  yet  they  are  extremely  interesting  and  important,  as  pointing 
strongly  to  the  probability  that  speed  is  purely  a  function  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  plate.  The  table  clearly  indicates  that  a  fast  plate  is 
one  which  is  rich  in  silver  and  reflects  a  minimum  of  light. 

We  must  now  leave  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  plate-manufacturers. 
The  evidence  we  have  just  laid  before  )ou  has  only  been  completed  in 
time  for  this  paper,  and,  though  much  further  investigation  is  needed, 
we  think  enough  has  been  done  to  indicate  clearly  wherein  lie  the 
essential  conditions  of  speed.  It  is  almost  impossible  by  chemical 
analysis  to  ascertain,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,  the  relative 
amounts  of  silver  bromide  and  of  silver  iodide  on  small  pieces  of  plates, 
whilst  the  plate-maker  has,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  knowing  precisely 
the  proportion  he  employs.  F.  Hurtek,  Ph.  D. 

V.  C.  Driffield. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  LENSES  AND  ORTHOCHROMATISM. 


Before  the  Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday,  February  15, 
Mr.  Rayner,  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  gave  some  “  Hints  for 
Economical  Photographers,”  which  might  almost  be  described  as  lectures 
on  elementary  optics  as  applied  to  photography,  and  on  isochromatic 
work.  By  an  economical  photographer,  said  Mr.  Rayner,  he  did  not 
mean  the  man  who,  after  setting  up  his  apparatus  and  focussing  the 
object,  began  to  think  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  expose  a  plate 
because  it  might  not  look  so  well  in  monochrome  as  it  appeared  on  the 
screen  ;  neither  did  he  mean  the  man  who  attended  salvage  and 
clearance  sales,  in  the  hope  of  securing  bargains  in  plates  and  paper. 
His  remarks  were  rather  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  length 
of  pocket  would  only  permit  them  to  indulge  in  moderate  -  priced 
apparatus. 

What  he  had  to  say,  however,  was  not  addressed  so  much  to  the 
older  members  of  the  Society,  but  for  those  of  fewer  years  and  less 
experience.  With  regard  to  lenses,  the  text-books,  in  advising  the 
beginner  what  to  purchase,  usually  said  something  like  this:  “Three 
lenses  should  be  bought,  a  narrow-angle  view  lens,  a  rapid  rectilinear, 
and  a  wide  angle.  If  the  beginner  is  only  able  to  purchase  one  of  these, 
then  his  choice  should  be  the  rapid  rectilinear.”  Now,  this  was  advice 
with  which  he  thoroughly  agreed,  but  before  the  beginner,  who  has  only 
only  purchased  one  lens,  has  made  very  much  progress  in  the  art,  he  will 
find  that  his  lens  will  not  do  all  that  he  would  like  it  to.  He  had  ex¬ 
perienced  this  himself,  and  he  remembered  very  well  his  first  attempt  to 
photograph  a  church.  This  was  not  an  entire  success,  for,  although  an 
excellent  photograph  of  such  portions  as  were  on  the  plate,  yet  he  had 
to  be  contented  with  a  view  of  the  church  minus  a  portion  of  the  steeple 
and  one  end.  This  was  on  account  of  the  fact  that  behind  him  was  a 
brick  wall,  which  prevented  him  from  getting  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  object  to  be  photographed.  Furthermore,  he  had  often  found  the 
necessity  for  a  lens  of  a  longer  focus  than  that  which  he  was  using. 
The  difficulty  often  arose  under  the  following  circumstances.  It  may 
be  defiied  to  photograph  some  “  pietty  iittle  bit,”  the  beauty  of  which  is 
mari  ed  by  the  too  great  a  prominence  of  some  object  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  This  difficulty  could,  of  course,  be  got  over  by  moving  the 
camera  closer  to  the  object,  but  one  is  very  often  prevented  from  doing 
this  by  the  fact  that  some  insurmountable  obstacle,  such  as  a  river, 
brook,  &c.,  is  between  us  and  the  subject.  Besides,  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  if  one  went  closer,  the  point  of  view  would  not  be  so  good. 
There  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  employ  a  lens  of  longer  focus ;  but  the 
economical  photographer  does  not  care,  or  cannot  afford,  to  purchase 
another  lens,  so  something  must  be  devised  to  get  over  the  difficulty. 
The  text-book  says  “  that,  if  one  combination  only  of  a  rapid  rectilinear 
lens  is  used,  a  single  lens  of  twice  the  focal  length  will  be  obtained.” 
That  is  to  say,  that  supposing  the  focal  length  of  a  quarter-plate  rapid 
rectilinear  to  be  six  inches,  if  only  one  of  its  combinations  be  used,  the 
focal  length  will  then  be  increased  to  twelve  inches.  This  will,  of  course, 
necessitate  an  increased  exposure,  because  the  value  of  the  stop  will  be 
decreased,  /- 8  becoming  /-16,  and  the  exposure  will  now  have  to  be 
multiplied  by  four. 

But  he  fancied  that  he  could  hear  some  one  possessed  of  a  quarter-plate 
camera  saying,  “  My  camera  will  not  rack  out  to  twelve  inches  ;  although 
it  is  called  a  double-extension  camera,  it  will  not  rack  out  to  more  than 
ten  or  eleven  inches.”  It  was  a  similar  difficulty  to  that  which  he  had 
himself  encountered  ;  but  it  was  not  insurmountable.  What  was  wanted 
was  a  means  of  reducing  the  focal  length  of  the  single  combination 
(twelve  inches)  to,  say,  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  he  proposed  to  show  the 
members  how  this  could  be  accomplished.  Spectacle  lenses  could  be 
obtained  from  any  optician  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  of  various  focal 
lengths.  These,  mounted  in  cardboard  cells,  could  be  inseited  in  the 
place  of  the  back  combination  of  the  rapid  rectilinear,  and,  provided  they 
were  of  suitable  focal  lengths,  would  reduce  the  focus  of  the  other  com¬ 
bination,  which  was  being  used  as  a  single  lens.  The  meniscus,  or 
concavo-convex  form,  was  that  most  suitable  to  be  used  in  this  way. 
The  formula  for  calculating  the  focus  of  the  supplementsry  lens  to  be 
employed  could  be  stated  in  a  simple  manner  thus 

Focal  length  of  combination  x  focal  length  desired 

Focal  length  of  combination  -  focal  length  desired  mentary  lens. 

As  an  example,  suppose  a  six-inch  rapid  rectilinear  is  being  used. 
The  fccus  of  the  single  combination  will  be  twelve  inches.  Now,  the 
camera  will  not  rack  out  far  enough  to  permit  of  this  being  used,  and  it 
is  desired  to  reduce  it  to  ten  inches.  The  formula  will  then  be — 


12  inches  (focus  of  combination)  x  10  inches  (length  desired) 


12  x  10 
12-10 


12-10 

120 

=  — -  =60  inches. 


These  supplementary  lenses  can  be  used  equally  well  with  the  whole  of 
the  lapid  rectilinear  lens,  and  are  very  useful  when  copying  same  size. 
The  ubiquitous  text-book  tells  us  that,  for  copying  same  size,  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  plate  from  the  lens,  and  of  the  lens  from  the  object,  will  be 
twice  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  For  instance,  with  a  six  inch  lens, 


whether  rapid  rectilinear  or  landscape,  the  camera  must  be  racked  out 
until  the  lens  is  twelve  inches  distance  from  the  focussing  screen.  Hut 
the  camera  will  not  rack  out  to  more  than  ten  inches,  and  therefore  some 
other  means  must  be  adopted  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  Here, 
again,  the  spectacle  lens  will  be  useful,  and  the  required  focus  can  be 
found  in  the  way  before  described.  It  iB  supposed  that  the  camera  in 
this  instance  will  rack  out  to  ten  inches,  or  a  little  more,  and  it  is  desired 
to  reduce  the  focus  of  the  lens  used  (six  inches)  to  four  inches.  The 
formula  will  be — 

6x4  24  . 

- — .-  or  —  =12  inches, 
b-4  2 


so  that,  to  reduce  the  focal  length  of  a  six-inch  rapid  rectilinear  lens  to  | 
four  inches,  a  spectacle  lens  of  twelve  inches  focus  must  be  employed. 

In  all  the  cases  above  given  the  lens  would  be  of  the  magnifying,  or 
positive,  form. 

Mr.  Rayner  stated  that  for  pictorial  purposes  it  was  advisable  to  use  a  I 
lens  of  the  longest  focus  possible,  and  it  sometimes  became  necessary 
to  increase  the  focal  length  of  a  lens,  as  this  could  also  be  done  by  means] 
of  spectacle  lenses,  only  in  this  case  they  would  be  of  the  concave  or  I 
negative  variety.  Their  usefulness  would  be  apparent  when  it  was  | 
desired  to  increase  the  focus  (and  accordingly  the  size  of  the  image!  of  ai 
landscape  lens.  Using  a  quarter-plate  landscape  lens  of,  say,  five  inches] 
focus,  and  it  is  desired  to  increase  it  to  eight  inches,  the  following  is  the  l 
formula : — 

Focal  length  of  lens  x  length  desired  _  Focal  length  of  concave 
Length  desired  -  focal  length  of  lens-  spectacle  lens  required. 

or  put  into  figures  it  would  be — 

5x8  40 

g — ^=  —  =  13§,  or  13  inches  would  be  near  enough. 


It  is  an  invariable  rule  that  positive  lenses  diminish  the  focal  length 
and  that  negative  lenses  increase  it. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  spectacle  lenses,  he  wished  to  impreBi 
upon  members  the  wisdom  of  having  a  set  of  such  lenses  as  he  hai 
described  made  by  an  optician  to  suit  the  focus  of  their  own  lens.  Th 
cost  was  comparatively  trivial  (about  sixpence  each  upon  an  average),  and 
although  they  might  not  be  often  required,  they  were  rather  like  th 
American’s  revolver,  which  “  was  not  often  wanted,  but,  when  it  was,  i 
was  wanted  mortal  bad.” 

Mr.  Rayner  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  photography  of  coloure 
objects,  and  showed  photographs  of  a  chromo-litliograph  taken  on  a 
Ilford  ordinary  plate,  on  a  chromatic  plate  without  a  screen,  and  also  o 
chromatic  plate  with  both  light  and  dark  screens.  He  also  showed  b 
experiment  that  colour  resides,  not  in  objects  themselves,  but  in  the  ligl , 
falling  upon  them. 

In  speaking  of  isochromatic  screens,  Mr.  Rayner  stated  that  - the  fl 
usually  took  the  form  of  a  piece  of  light  or  dark  yellow  glass,  the  surfaci 
of  which  had  been  optically  worked  until  both  surfaces  were  perfect 
parallel.  Screens  made  in  this  way  were  naturally  somewhat  expensiv 
costing  from  5s.  to  10s.,  but  an  efficient  substitute  could  be  made  for  a  fe  .  ■ 
pence  each  in  the  way  he  was  about  to  describe.  Tne  materials  require  I I 
are  some  pieces  of  patent  plate  glass,  some  ordinary  enamel  collodicM 
thinned  with  methylated  spirit,  and  penny  packets  of  Judson’s  dyes  j 
canary  yellow  and  orange  tints. 

To  make  the  screen,  two  pieces  of  the  patent  plate  glass  are  cut  with  j 
diamond  or  an  American  glass  cutter,  first  square,  then  octagonal,  a  j  j 
finally  the  edges  are  ground  away  with  an  old  pair  of  scissors  or  tinma 
snips  until  they  will  easily  fit  into  lhe  lens  tube  between  the  combinatk 
of  a  rapid  rectilinear,  or,  between  the  lens  and  diaphragm  if  for  a  sin 
lens.  The  pieces  of  glass  are  then  thoroughly  cleaned  to  renr 
streaks,  &c.,  and  coated  on  one  side  with  the  thinned  collodion,  which 
allowed  to  set.  Whilst  this  is  taking  place,  the  dye  should  be  dissolv 
in  methylated  spirit  to  form  a  saturated  solution.  This  solutionis  afti 
wards  flowed  over  the  collodionised  glasses,  which  are  afterwards  allov 
to  become  thoroughly  dry,  which  will  be  in  about  five  or  ten  minut 
When  dry,  they  should  be  cemented  together  with  Canada  balsam,  wh' 
will  prevent  the  films  from  becoming  injured,  in  the  following  manm 
A  small  quantity  of  the  balsam  is  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the  coa‘ 
surface  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  glass,  and  the  other  is  placed  upon  it  fi 
downwards.  The  screen  is  now  placed  on  the  hot  plate  of  a  stove,  an 
moderately  heavy  weight  placed  upon  it  and  allowed  to  remain  for  abt 
five  or  six  hours,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  the  balsam  will  h 
become  quite  hard,  and,  after  having  been  cleaned  to  remove  any  co 
dion  which  may  have  run  over  to  the  uncoated  side,  the  screen  is  ref 
for  use.  In  cold  weather  the  Canada  balsam  will  become  thick,  but  n 
be  made  quite  fluid  by  being  slightly  warmed  and  a  few  drops 
turpentine  being  added. 

The  light-coloured  screen,  which  was  most  useful  for  landscape  w 
would  increase  the  exposure  from  three  to  four  times,  and  the  da 
coloured  one,  which  showed  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  used 
photographing  pictures  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  red  i  i 
blue,  would  increase  the  exposure  about  six  or  eight  times. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rayner  brought  a  most  interesting  * 
instructive  meeting  to  a  close  at  ten  p.m. 
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HE  WARWICK  DRY-PLATE  COMPANY’S  COMPETITION. 

Warwick  Dry-plate  Company  announce  the  following  monthly 
etition.  The  prizes  are  :  first  prize,  207.  ;  second  prize,  101. ;  third 
51.  Those  prizes  will  be  given  each  month,  so  long  as  in  the 
m  of  the  Warwick  Dry -plate  Co.  the  number  of  entries  justify  them 
itinuing  the  competition. 

5  conditions  are  :  1.  The  negatives  must  have  been  taken  on  a 
ick  dry  plate,  and  the  competitor  must  state  this  on  the  entry  form, 
i  will  be  found  in  every  packet  of  plates,  and  which  must  be  filled 
d  sent  to  the  Warwick  Dry-plate  Co.,  with  a  mounted  print  from 
egative  intended  for  competition  ;  which  negative  must  have  been 
during  the  preceding  month,  or,  in  case  of  competitors  abroad, 
i  the  preceding  two  months.  2.  Each  print  and  entry  form  must 
at  in  before  the  third  of  the  month  in  which  the  award  is  to  be 
i.e.,  the  third  of  the  month  following  that  in  which  the  negative 
iken.  The  print  may  be  by  any  process,  and  must  be  mounted,  but 
amed,  and  the  name  of  the  competitor  must  be  clearly  written  on 
ick  of  the  mount.  3.  The  winning  negatives  and  all  prints  become 
roperty  of  the  Warwick  Dry-plate  Co.  4.  The  prize-winners  wiil 
>tified  of  their  success  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  and  the 
;  will  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  negatives  from  which  the  successful 
;  were  made.  5.  Prints  and  winning  negatives  must  be  forwarded 
ill  charges  paid,  and  the  senders  should  see  that  they  are  securely 
d,  as,  in  the  event  of  loss  or  damage,  the  Warwick  Dry-plate  Co. 
t  accept  responsibility.  6.  This  competition  is  open  to  both 
iurs  and  professionals,  and  the  awards  will  be  made  for  the  most 
ve  and  pleasing  results  irrespective  of  size  or  subject,  and  the 
jn  of  the  Warwick  Dry-plate  Co.  will  be  final.  The  address  of  the 
ick  Dry-plate  Co.  is  Warwick. 

— - - - 

©ur  ©mtonal  Sable. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — Thursday,  March  10, 
at  8  p.m.,  Dr.  Spitta,  F.R.A.S. ,  will  read  a  paper  ou  “Photo  mi.rography,” 
illustrated.  The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  see  any  one  interested  in 
the  subject  at  the  meeting ;  visitors  are  always  welcome. 

Mr.  Cecil  M.  Hepworth,  of  22,  Cecil-court,  Charing  Cross-road,  writes 
that  he  is  about  to  take  charge  of  a  portion  of  the  animated  photograph 
business  of  Maguire  &  Baucus,  Limited,  at  their  offices,  5,  War  wick-court, 
High  Holborn,  W.C.  ;  and  that,  about  March  12,  all  his  future  business  will 
be  conducted  from  that  address. 

West  London  Photographic  Society. — The  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Broadway  Lecture  Hall,  Hammersmith,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  February  25  and  26.  Open  to  members  and  friends  on 
Friday,  by  invitation  card,  from  seven  to  ten  p.m.,  and  to  the  public,  free,  on 
Saturday,  from  four  to  nine  p.m. 

Rontgen  Society. — The  next  general  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held 
upon  Tuesday,  March  1,  1898,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Medical  Society,  11, 
Chandos  street,  Cavendish-square,  London  W. ,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Silvanus  Thompson,  F.R.S.  Papers  wiil  be  read  on  the  photographic  activity 
and  penetration  of  Rontgen  rays  at  different  vacua  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gardiner. 
Other  papers  by  Mr.  Wilson  Noble  and  Dr.  Hall-Ed wards  (Birmingham).  Mr. 
Isenthal  will  show  some  new  apparatus. 

Beverley  Photographic  and  Sketching  Society.— The  Fifth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  Photographs,  Paintings,  and  Drawings,  in  connexion  with  this 
Society,  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Beverley,  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  11.  The  following  are  the  photographic  classes  : — Section  A  (open)— 
1.  Landscape,  Seascape,  and  River  Scenery  ;  2.  Architecture;  3.  Portraiture, 
Figure  Studies,  including  Animals  ;  4.  Instantaneous  Hand-camera  Woik, 
showing  moving  objects  (six  direct  prints)  ;  5.  Gum-bichromate  Process,  any 
subject  (one  or  more  prints)  ;  6.  Enlargements  ;  7.  Lantern  Slides  (set  of  six). 
Section  B  (members  only)— 1.  Landscape,  Seascape,  Architecture,  River 
Scenery;  2.  Portraiture,  Figure  Studies,  including  Animals;  3.  Club  Ex¬ 
cursion  Work,  1897 ;  4.  Enlargements ;  5.  Instantaneous  Work,  showing 
moving  object  (six  direct  prints) ;  6.  Lantern  Slides  (set  of  six).  The  Society's 
medal  will  also  be  awarded  for  the  best  and  most  useful  novelty  in  Photo¬ 
graphic  Apparatus  (entrance  free).  Entries  and  other  communications  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  J.  Morley,  Toll  Gavel,  Beverley. 


The  Aerograph. 

The  Aerograph  Company,  30,  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-  street,  E.  C. 

}  the  five  years  that  it  has  been  in  use  in  this  country  the  Aero- 
3  has  steadily  built  up  a  high  reputation  as  an  invaluable  instru- 
l  or  working  up  and  finishing  photographic  enlargements.  This  is 
i  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remarked  how,  in  skilful  handp,  the 
1  ition  of  a  fine  spray  of  liquid  colour  to  an  enlarged  photograph 
1  es  effects  of  softness  and  modelling  such  as  are  not  to  be  obtained 
X  d  work.  We  learn  that  recently  several  important  improvements 
e  een  made  in  the  hand  piece  of  the  Aerograph  which  holds  and 
ti  ;he  liquid  colours.  The  working  parts  have  been  c  wered  up, 
.es  a  finer  adjustment  for  lines,  while  the  friction  of  the  internal 
biism  has  been  minimised.  The  illustration  shows  the  latest  form 
h  land  piece.  We  have  many  times  testified  to  the  valuable  pro- 


ie  of  the  Aerograph  for  photographic  purposes,  and  are  glad  to  hear 
ti  popularity  of  this  really  clever  instrument  is  on  the  increase 
ni  rade  enlargers  and  others.  The  utility  of  a  fine  stream  of  liquid 
uinds  application  in  carbon,  bromide,  and  platinum  printing,  as 
a  in  the  improvement  of  negatives,  and  thus  a  wide  field  is  open 
h  Aerograph.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  photographs  finished  by 
re  hod  that  we  learn  that  the  Aerograph  Company  are  themselves 
rt  ung  portrait  finishing  for  the  trade  both  in  colour  and  black- 
wi  ;e.  An  experienced  American  artist  has  charge  of  this  depart- 
h  Mr.  Charles  L.  Burdick  informs  us  that  the  instrument  is  now 
Untured  under  his  personal  superintendence  in  this  country.  Such 
'g  ious  instrument  deserves  to  be  popular,  not  only  with  photo- 
but  also  with  exponents  of  the  other  graphic  arts. 


antr  fiotc.S. 


JT  raphic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  1 
lUedients  Worth  Remembering,”  by  Mr. 


March  2,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Edward  Danmore. 

; i tinograph — Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  ask  us  to  point 
u  6  ^‘ur*:er  ^  Driffield  Actinpgraph  is  sold  in  a  leather  wallet,  with 
gh  scale,  for  8s.  ;  or,  in  a  larger  wallet,  with  thirteen  light  scales, 


Re  Charles  Allen  Draper,  photographer,  27,  Lowesmoor,  Worcester. — 
The  above-named  bankrupt  made  an  application  for  his  discharge  at  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Bankruptcy  Court  on  the  17th  inst.  The  Official  Receiver  reported  that 
the  receiving  order  was  made  on  August  20,  1892,  and  the  assets  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  517.  18s.  9 d.  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  only  realised  397.,  the 
discrepancy  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  debtor  had  returned  a 
number  of  book  debts  as  good  which  afterwards  proved  bad  and  inecoverable. 
The  bankrupt  commenced  business  as  a  photographer  at  Lincoln  in  1873,  with 
a  capital  of  5007  ,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to  10007.  by  gifts  from  his 
father.  The  business  was  carried  on  successfully  until  1880,  when  debtor  was 
forced  to  give  up  in  consequence  of  his  being  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  20007. 
damages  in  an  action  brought  against  him  for  erecting  certain  buildings  which, 
it  was  alleged,  interfered  with  his  neighbour’s  light.  Between  1880  and  1890 
bankrupt  held  various  situations  as  assistant.  He  then  resumed  business  as  a 
photographer  in  Worcester,  with  a  capital  of  507.  of  his  own  which  he  had 
saved,  and  807.  lent  to  him  by  his  father,  which  was  never  repa  d,  but  was 
returned  in  his  statement  of  affairs  under  the  bankruptcy  proc<  edings  as  an 

unsecured  debt.  The  busintss  was 
not  a  success  ;  after  fourteen  months’ 
trading  he  lost  all  his  capital.  He 
alleged  his  failure  to  have  been  caused 
through  ill  health  and  doing  little  or 
no  trade.  He  was  unable  to  give 
proper  attention  to  his  business  owing 
to  a  long  illness,  which  culminated 
in  his  going  into  the  infirmary  to 
undergo  an  operation.  His  deficiency 
amounted  to  1457.,  and  ol  that  sum 
1217.  was  represented  by  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  his  fixtures  and  apparatus,  the  property  of  a  photogr  .pher  being 
of  a  very  depreciable  character.  The  Official  Receiver  submitted  that  the  debtor 
had  not  kept  such  books  of  accounts  as  were  usual  and  proper  in  th>-  business 
carried  on  by  him,  and  that  he  had  not  paid  a  dividend  of  10s.  in  the  £  to  his  un¬ 
secured  creditors.  The  debtor,  in  reply  to  questions  put  by  the  Ofticia'  Receiver, 
stated  that  the  furniture  was  not  returned  in  his  statement  of  affairs  as  it  be¬ 
longed  to  his  wife.  It  was  sold  in  1895,  when  his  wife  died,  and  was  spent  in 
defraying  the  funeral  expenses.  He  had  two  little  children  dependent 
upon  him,  and  since  1894  he  had  been  in  a  situation  as  photographer's 
assistant  at  a  salary  of  25s.  per  week.  His  Honour,  in  reviewing  the  case, 
said  he  did  not  think  it  was  at  all  a  bad  case,  and,  as  to  the  creditors  not 
receiving  10s.  in  the  £,  he  found  that  the  debtor  could  not  possibly  help 
that,  as  his  assets  cost  him  considerably  more  than  the  amount  realised  under 
the  bankruptcy  proceedings.  The  debtor  was  therefore  granted  an  immediate 
discharge. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Hackney  Photographic  Society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  February  22,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  The  President 
(Major  Woolmer  Williams,  F.S.S.)  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  attendance  of 
members  and  guests  numbered  about  seventy,  among  the  latter  being  Mr. 
Fall,  Mr.  Debenham,  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Mackie,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  F.R.A.S., 
Mr.  Bedding,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Rowe.  The 
toast  list  was  a  short  one.  Mr.  Wall ‘gave  “The  Hackney  Photographic 
Society,”  and  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Fenton- Jones’s  reply  it  appeared  that  the 
Society  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Bedding  rep'ied  for  “The 
Visitors,”  and,  the  President  having  been  cordially  toasted,  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  an  enjoyable  programme  of  music,  recita¬ 
tions,  &c. 
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-patent  iietog. 

made  between  February  7  and 


Cinematographs.”  P. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were 

February  12, 1898:-  3040  -‘Combined  Music  and  Camera 

Camera  and  Music  Stand,  j.  • 

Stand.”  G.  BunBEtT.  ntgin  photograpWc Plate-holders  " 

P“TE  IT  Te^stoh  and  the  Thorn  ton-Pick  ard  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,  Limited. 

Cinematographs.— No.  3157.  “Improvements 

Mslne.  qnoo  “improvements  in  Twin  Lens  Photo- 

TWIN  Lens  Cameras. tNo.  3233.  improve 
o-rapbic  Cameras.  G.  E.  WOOD. 

Cameras. — No.  3371.  “Improvements 

Maon-T^-No.  3|7-b  “  Ph0t°' 

in  Photographic  Dark  Slides.' 

T.  W.  Barber. 


pared  plates,  plates  ^X^taLlwe^loglrter  ™‘h  'tteSj 
reducing  expS  '  S  £ 

nor  Daguerreotype  plates  y.  t  that  in  aU  probability,  by  impia 


Photographic 


Cameras.”  C. 


$teettngg  of  SocitttcO 


the'usuaf  photo-chemical  results 


in  other  words,  that  the  emulsion  i 
which  were  imperceptible  Lot 


converted  the  exceedingly  minute  waves,  -----  -d  chemieally  a 


the  fluorescence  of  the  found  eqi 


fact  that  films  supported  on  non  Y.  ‘  Si  even  on  uranium  slan, 
effective,  whilst  The, 

conclusive  evidence  that  the  approximately  the  sam 


a  more  con 


An  important  step  forward  was  marked  bj 
introduction,  by  Dr.  M.  absorbing  and^hoto-chemically  usii 


meetings  of  societies  for  next  week. 


February. 


28. 


28. 


28 

28. 


Name  oi  Society. 


Subject. 


Birmingham  Photo.  Society 
Bradford  Photo.  Society  . 


f  Opening  of  Thirteenth  Annual  Exhibi- 
Light'  and  Photographic  Image  Dr. 


March. 


North  Middlesex 
Richmond  . 


Bootle . 

Brixton  and  Clapham 


Edwards. 

(At  Home  and 
\  Camera. 
Portraiture. 


Abroad  with 

R.  Child  Bay  ley. 
Harold  Baker. 


Hand 


Auction  Sale  of  Members’  Apparatus,  *c. 
f  Notes  on  Element  at  y  Composition.  X.  • 

t  Pither. 


.  _  ,  .  .,  Exhibition  of  Members’  Work. 

Gospel  Oak  . . " .  Annual  Meeting. 

flachney  ...  . . "Vlil .  Thirty- fifth  Public  Lantern  Show 


a “j“  nn  flanppr  of  blurring  the  outlines  in  printing 

was  thin,  there  would  be  u°  <'“f“d  being  flexible,  light,  and  tiiin,  p« 
negatives  on  such  plates.  C  >  ®-.ort .  and,  by  placing  the  < 

decided  advantages  over  g®-  ‘  *  ni  contact  with  the  plains 

surface  outside,  and  the .  “^icJ  would  he  correct  as  regarded  ng 
the  film,  prints  could  be  obtained  wn  cu  ,  ossibiy  on  acconnt 

left.  Ferrotype  plates  gave  exc*®jM  *  fjeiit  radiation,  but  copies  couldo 
impenetrability  of  the  suppoi  image  must  be  made  visit 

or<linarJ.  Jr?  put 

bleaching  or  intensifying  p  <-  -educing  exposure  was  to  so  | 

only  efficient  and L  cotjven^i  it  before  reachi 

fluorescent  screen  that  the  raL  rfiates  a  fluorescent  screen  mi 

plate,  and  with  double-sided  falmsoi -plates  an 
placed  in  contact  with  each  sensitiv e  sur^a coated  withp 
Sides  adapted  for  use  in thw tung6tate  of  a 
cyanide  of  barium,  and  also.  P  P  twenty  to  forty  minutes. 

Development  should  be ,,c0^11,lie  ■,  d  fast  ruies  could  be  establishe 
eluding,  the  lecturer  said  ^  w  8ome  definite  n 

every  worker  should  attain  pr  V  y’  J  pbe’  percentage  of  failui 

which  suited  his  inc 


Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society 


2 .  Kingston-on-Thames . 

2 .  Leytonstone  . 

2 .  Photographic  Club . . 

2 .  Polytechnic  . 

Southport  . . . 

Bolton  Mutual  Photo.  Society 


Alex. 


i  Mffirulties  of  Picture-mailing. 

its&Bfr*?*  %jnzgi 

and  some  Colour 


F.  W. 


Bradford  Camera  Club 
Leeds  Photo.  Society 


Leigh  . . 

Liverpool  Amateur ... ...  • 

London  and  Provincial . 
Manchester  Amateur  .... 

Woodford  . ....... 

Croydon  Microscopical 


Plymouth 

Wakefield 


and  Reduction. 

Remembering. 
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(  Photography. 

J  Isochromatic  Plates 
\  Problems.  A.  Hill 
f  Intensifica  ion 
(  Wates.  • 

(  Old  Expedients 
■*.  Edward  Duumore. 

fsasst, s£%z?»*  -  »- 

^LanuinSh^mm,.  S^ClottlthnrBt. 
Tentative  Development.  0.  C.  Vevers 
« Yarmouth  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 
I  Washington  Teasdale. 

Prize  Prints. 

Lantern  in  Use.  -crnAA 

Hand-camera  Criticisms.  J.  B.Hodd. 
Cloud  Photographing.  Horsley  Hinton. 


I  T  Grove  and  F.  E.  Turney, 
j  J.wuvc  ,  x  ,j.  Maic;ng  Failures. 


(  The 

i  p 


Gentle  Art  of 
C.  Newstead. 


still  very  high,  and  could  "lenience,  in  recently 

worker,  with  powerful  apparahis  and  eve  y  ^  five  T8x24  plates 

ing  to  take  a  radiograph  o  similar  cond.tions,  was  a  perfects 

whilst  the  sixth  plate,  un  er  ®xab  ^  0f  tbe  heretics  who  thoug 

de^enftsanft  tlftcft  Z  plate  ;  hat  uphH 


There  was  n 
in  the  film,  a 


that  the  action  was 
had  made  a 


fl„“o«s“cenieot  the  glass  when  a “.*,H 


mo 
fine  ei 


and  the  duration  of  the  cooking.  had  stated  that  the  fluores 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  believed  that  Faraday  hau  ««  for.  if  a 


glass*"wa3  on  the  -snrface  ;  hut  this  was.  a  mistake,  for. 


iua.-uiu.Lu  6aw.^w  ..  . —  f  ..ranium  elass,  the  fluorescence  coult 

SSU  sboukl  noTbe^placed^ptm  experiments  with  sensitive  O. 


upon  uranium  glass.  h«en  conclusively  shown  that  so 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  said  ^infinUelyless  radiographic  dei 


koyal  photographic  society. 

February  22.-Tecbnical  Meeting, -Captain  W.  de  W.  A  . . . 

D.C.L.  (Vice-President),  in  the  chair. 

Ele  ction  s. 

It  was  announced  that  the  C-lom’ 

S^&s1S£^^^tMessrs.R.W.Craigieand 

w.  Thomas.  Affiliation  Delegates.  _  .  w 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated ^that  Messrs- A.  4‘e  AffilHUo^Com- 

Thomas  had  been  appointed  to  represent  m 

“““•  Pall  Mall  exhibition,  1898.  AnMal  EAibi 

The  Exhibition  Committee  ii.  ronnexiori  w  ^  ^  ^  follows  -.—Messrs.  F.  A 
B0niWaYnT°Crai“elacTapmaT Jones,  F.  C.  Lambert,  A.  Maekie,  W. 
Thomas,^.  W  We^lliigton,  and  Horace  WHmer. 

PHOTOGBAPH.C  Manipulations  in  Rauwgbaph^  ^  ^  he 

Mr  A.  W.  Tsenthal  read  a  paper  Sensitive  films, ’and  discussed 

c  plates,  specially  pre- 


of  extreme  rapidity  to  daylight  to  daylight. 

plSc2uBM2rreSarked  that  be  bad  obtained  very  good  results 

Clk°S"er  brief  conversation  ^dmens^wa.  dj-.- 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Isenth  ,  retgcent  gCreenS)  the  “victin 
LI”,  fS wZav«  in  tbeir  own  way  and  report  resulta 


LONDON  AND 


provincial  photographic  associa 


February  17,— Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  i^the ^chair^  ^  Tlldfires  in  the 


The  Hon.  Secretary ^announced  the ^^“/ggJ^tion^toVtlie  1 
the  sum  of  money  placed  at  the  disp os  f  th  for  this  purp0s 

read  before  its  members  T,he  portmn  et  a  Bankg 

££>£  eKtSrS"gh,  fad  couduc. 


operations  within  the  dark  room-  meeting  with  his  lante 

PMr.  Lewis  Medland  entertained  the  meeting  effort!j 

entitled  “Fair  Life,”  and  it  must  e  c  ^  aUg.  rloacrintive 


crowned  with  considerable  success  boih_  seemTto  have  fo 


the  scenes  depicted  by  his  camera.  Mr and>  altho 
scope  for  his  work  at  the  we  rP^  ga[iEor  mass  of  humanity  an  1 
errapbv  amidst  such. a  dense  and  strug3ii  g  ta;niv  has  acquit! 

"°Sld/ffih«t0b|omelfttbeS“f  Mr!  Medland's  instanUneo 
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well  of  the  task. 
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included  in  this  series,  which  represents  with  a  truthfulness  of  character,  not 
often  met  with,  the  many  interesting  details  which  only  a  iair  can  assemble 
together.  The  subject  has  been  approached  systematically,  and  the  effect  is 
added  to  by  the  tone  of  the  lecturer  s  remarks,  which  combine  wi'.h  accuracy  of 
description  a  pleasantly  humorous  touch.  Mr.  Medland  has  employed  both 
field  and  hand  camera  in  the  production  of  these  photographs,  with  a  Ross 
nine-inch  symmetrical  and  a  Wray  five  and  a  quarter-inch  lens.  He  works 
generally  atj-16  on  bright  days,  and  on  others  at  f- 11,  with  an  exposure  for 
ordinary  subjects  of  about  a  thirtieth  of  a  second.  He  uses  rapid  plates, 
and  has  tried  all  kinds.  Speaking  of  irilling,  which  he  met  with  in  a  certain 
brand,  he  had  found  that  a  cand.e  rubbed  along  the  edge  of  the  plate  before 
development  went  a  long  way  towards  preventing  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
thing  on  a  gelatine  plate.  At  the  close  of  the  display  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Medland  for  his  excellent  entertainment. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

February  16,— Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  referred  to  the  demonstration  a  fortnight  ago  of  the 
Yelox  paper  for  development.  At  the  time  it  was  said  to  be  a  chloride  and 
not  a  bromide  paper,  but  he  thought  it  surprising  that  a  chloride  paper  should 
be  so  sensitive  to  gaslight  as  was  shown.  Knowing  that  choride  papers  printed 
out,  he  exposed  a  piece  under  a  thin  negative  to  daylight,  and,  after  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  two  days,  got  the  print,  which  he  passed  round.  The  image  was 
rather  weak,  and  was  produced  wholly  by  light  action,  no  development  being 
made  use  of.  In  his  opinion  it  was  a  bromide  paper.  Replying  to  a  question 
regarding  the  colour  of  the  print,  as  to  whether  a  washed  chloride  paper  and 
one  containing  free  silver  would  give  the  same  tint,  he  said  that  the  former 
would  give  a  print  of  a  greyer  colour  than  the  print  of  which  he  spoke. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Isenthal  showed  a  small  piece  of  film  coated  on  both  sides  for  use 
in  X  ray  work.  The  idea  was  to  shorten  the  exposure  required,  the  action  upon 
both  films  proceeding  simultaneously,  and  producing  twice  the  density  which 
would  result  from  the  use  of  a  single  film.  Although  the  idea  was  not  new, 
its  application  to  the  purposes  mentioned  was  new,  and  one  which  would  be  of 
considerable  utility. 

Mr.  Foxlee  alluded  to  the  paper  introduced  by  Mr,  Warnerke,  which  was 
coated  on  both  sides,  with  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  grain,  and  to  other 
films  similarly  prepared. 

Mr.  Frank  Haes  drew  attention  to  Sir  David  Salomon’s  invention  of  an 
instrument  for  producing  stereoscopic  pictures  from  a  single  picture  taken  in 
the  ordinary  way.  His  instrument,  which  he  calls  a  pseudoscope,  consists  of 
a  cylindrical  lens  divided  into  two  portions  in  such  a  manner  that  each  has 
a  flat  and  a  curved  side.  The  picture  is  observed  through  these  lenses, 
which  have  the  effect  of  compressing  their  particular  view  of  it  towards  its 
inner  side,  as  is  done  in  ordinary  stereoscopic  photography.  Such  images, 
viewed  with  the  usual  stereoscopic  lenses,  blend  and  produce  a  picture  as 
solid  in  appearance  as  given  in  the  double  stereoscopic  slide. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  doubted  whether  a  stereoscopic  effect  could  be  secured 
other  than  by  photographing  with  two  lenses,  or,  what  was  equivalent,  with 
one  lens  in  two  operations,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  get  such  an  appear¬ 
ance  from  a  plane  surface.  It  was  a  thing  which  did  not  exist  in  the  picture, 
and  consequently  could  not  be  copied. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Isenthal  read  a  paper  on  “  Electricity  and  Optics,”  and,  in 
response  to  the  expressed  desire  of  the  meeting,  signified  his  willingness  to  its 
publication,  which  will  follow  in  due  course. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — “Practical  Photographic  Tips”  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  meeting  on  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  John  Smith  occupied  most  of  the 
evening  with  a  very  interesting  recountal  of  his  photographic  ups  and  downs, 
and  with  a  no  less  profitable  description  of  many  valuable  expedients  for 
ensuring  results  of  good  technical  quality.  As  his  paper  will  probably  be 
reprinted  in  extenso,  it  is  needless  to  condense  it  here.  Just  one  formula 
may,  however,  be  given  of  the  retouching  varnish  used  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  it  is 
one  ounce  of  turpentine  mixed  with  one  drachm  of  powdered  resin  ;  rub  a 
suspicion  on  to  the  negative  with  cotton-wool,  and  retouching  can  at  once  be 
proceeded  with.  The  above  costs  about  a  halfpenny  instead  of  the  shilling 
usually  paid  by  the  amateur  for  a  similar  article.  Amongst  other  gentlemen 
who  subsequently  contributed  their  quota  of  tips  were  the  President  and 
Messrs.  Packham,  Rough,  Carley,  Noaks,  Rogers,  Hirst,  Isaac,  Taylor,  and 
S.  H.  Wratten,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  a  valuable  note  respecting  the  erratic 
action  of  view-meters,  which  depended  upon  the  darkening  of  sensiti-ed  paper. 
He  found  that,  given  a  bright  light,  the  registration  of  the  meter  might  be 
correct,  but  that,  when  the  light  is  less  than  of  average  brightness,  the  meter  is 
apt  to  progressively  indicate  a  grossly  over-timed  over-exposure.  In  one  case 
recently  the  meter,  during  the  middle  of  a  gloomy  day,  indicated  eight  times 
as  much  exposure  as  calculation,  experience,  and  a  subsequent  test  showed  to 
be  called  for.  Messrs.  Maclean,  Isaac,  Chad  wick-Tay  lor,  and  other  members 
corroborated  Mr.  Wratten’s  experience,  which  points  to  the  fact  that  a  rapid 
plate  will  catch  weak  actinic  light,  which  the  less  sensitive  print  out  paper  is 
inadequately  influenced  by. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— February  21,  Mr.  Mattocks  in 
the  chair. — This  was  the  second  of  a  series  of  instruction  lectures,  and  Mr. 
Gosling  concluded  the  subject  of  Development.  He  said  he  had  previously 
spoken  only  of  a  fixed  developer,  but  the  beginner  would  soon  discover  this 
did  not  always  give  good  results  with  different  exposures  and  classes  of 
subject.  He  strongly  expressed  these  two  facts  :  “  That  slow  development  or 
an  excess  of  pyro  tends  to  hardness,”  whilst  “quick  development  or  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  pyro  tended  to  softness.”  He  hoped  the  chief  error  to  compensate 
for  would  be  over-exposure,  for,  if  in  doubt,  always  ba  sure  and  give  plenty. 
If  the  exposure  has  not  been  very  excessive,  a  slowing  of  the  developer  will 
be  sufficient.  This  is  done  by  using  the  normal  quantity  of  pyro  and  bromide, 


and  starting  with  a  little  soda,  adding  more  as  required.  If  the  over-exposure - 
is  very  marked,  this  will  not  be  sufficient,  so  you  must  double  the  pjro  and. 
bromide,  and  continuously  add  the  soda  as  required.  He  then  passed  round- 
two  prints  from  negatives  exposed  on  the  same  subject.  To  one  he  had  given 
six  seconds,  the  other  eighteen.  By  following  the  methods  he  had  been, 
describing,  the  resulting  prints  were  almost  identical.  Under-exposure  was- 
more  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  by  using  plenty  of  patience  a  lot  could  be  done 
to  remedy  it.  He  advised  using  half  the  normal  quantity  of  pyro  and  bromide,, 
and  not  quite  full  quantity  ot  soda,  adding  a  double  portion  of  sulphite  to 
avoid  staining  through  prolonged  development.  Prints  were  shown  illus¬ 
trating  what  could  be  done  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  also  for  density  of 
subject,  lighting,  &c.,  showing  clearly  that  Mr.  Gosling  had  thoroughly 
studied  his  subject,  and  that  by  following  his  method  of  controlling  de¬ 
velopment  improved  results  could  be  obtained. 

Brad  ord  Photographic  Society.— February  9.— Mr.  Percy  Lund  (“  Mat¬ 
thew  Surface  ”),  editor  of  the  Practical  Photographer  and  the  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  >  related  his 

Experience  of  Twelve  Years  of  Photography, 
and  made  his  discourse  so  entertaining,,  that  for  over  an  hour  and  a  half  his- 
hearers  listened  with  deep  interest  to  his  remarks.  In  the  beginning  Mr. 
Lund  pointed  out  that  he  had  really  had  more  than  twelve  years’  experience^ 
but  he  thought  in  the  past  twelve  years  the  various  changes  in  his  manners 
and  methods  had  been  most  pronounced.  Speaking  of  his  own  experience,  he- 
pointed  out  that,  when  he  first  started,  it  was  his  aim  to  produce  sharp,  clear, 
crisp  pictures.  He  used  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  in  those  days,  and  he  waited 
until  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  before  he  started  forth  to  photograph. 
Now  all  this  waschanged.  The  most  cherished  possession  was  a  spectacle  lens, 
which  in  the  times  gone  by  he  would  have  looked  down  on  as  not  covering  the 
plate  completely  from  corner  to  corner,  and  he  rarely  did  any  work  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  preferring  either  early  morning  or  evening,  as  then  the 
shadows  wen  long  and  the  pictorial  mists  were  generally  hanging  about. 
Speaking  on  fuzziness,  Mr.  Lund  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  quite  a  wrong  word 
to  use  in  connexion  with  artistic  photography.  Fuzzizess  alone  was  not  sure 
of  producing  a  picture  ;  a  better  word  was  diffusion,  and  he  was  certain  that • 
no  one  would  say  the  slides  he  was  showing  that  night  were  fuzzy,  although 
they  were  certainly  diffused. 

Moseley  and  District  Photographic  Society.— February  18.— Mr.  W.  J. 
Spurrier  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  on 

Mounting  and  Framing  of  Photographs. 

He  said  that  the  end  was  not  attained  by  sticking  the  piint  upon  a  card,  and, 
in  illustration,  passed  round  a  poor  little  print  of  a  grand  picture ;  this  he- 
slipped  into  a  little  frame  he  had  just  cut,  with  a  cut-out  mount  of  blown 
paper,  and  the  improvement  was  geneia’ly  admitted.  He  then  went  through 
the  various  piocesses,  commencing  with  the  trimming  of  the  print  ;  this  he  did 
with  a  Primus  lightning  trimmer,  passing  it  round,  with  some  waste  prints, 
for  the  meeting  to  test,  the  first  attempts  causing  much  amusement  ;  but' 
eventually  the  prints  were  reduced  to  strips.  The  sticking  the  prints  on  to  a 
stiff  board  or  card  was  effected  by  Fixit  wliich  so  pleased  one  of  the  member's 
that  he  borrowed  the  pot  to  do  some  prints  he  had  waiting.  The  selection  of 
a  suitable-coloured  cut  mount  was  then  gone  into,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
opening  to  be  made  therein.  Several  photographs  were  shown,  over  which  he 
placed  smaller  mounts,  which  greatly  improved  the  effect,  putting  the 
horizon  level  in  a  seascape,  and  taking  unnecessary  foliage  off  others,  warm¬ 
ing  up  a  cold  print  with  a  green  mount,  cutting  a  mount  to  the  photograph  of 
a  picture,  and,  in  this  latter  case,  gilding  the  mount.  The  gilding  was  done- 
with  bronze  powder;  fiist,  he  softened  the  varnish  brush  by  dipping  it  in 
paraffin  and  rubbrng  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  held  on  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  -o 
that  the  heat  softened  the  bristles.  The  mount  was  then  varnished  and  set 
aside  until  it  became  “tacky,”  then  spreading  out  a  newspaper,  and  laying 
the  mount  thereon,  the  bronze  powder  w  as  plentifully  dabbed  on,  and  a  rough 
gold  mount  produced.  To  make  a  frame  out  of  prepared  moulding  he  had 
the  simplest  tools  with  which  that  could  be  done,  viz.,  a  mitre  jack  and  saw, 
and  a  clamp  for  the  corners,  with  a  hammer  and  brad-awl  and  a  variety  of 
wire  nails,  a  wheel  glass-cutter  and  some  glass.  This  latter,  he  explained, 
should,  after  it  was  placed  in  the  frame,  be  secured  in  by  some  strips  of  paper 
to  keep  the  dust  out,  and  for  that  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  the  strip 
gummed  stuff  sold  at  all  stationers  in  reels  for  mending  music,  &c.,  the  glass  - 
being  secured  ;  next  place  in  the  picture,  with  its  backing  board,  either  wood 
or  strawboard.  Now,  to  finish  this  off  in  a  permanent  manner,  it  must  be 
thoroughly  well  backed  with  stout  brown  paper,  if  a  small  one,  with  the  frame 
and  backing  board  nearly  level  and  the  sprigs  with  which  the  latter  is  fixed  in 
not  sticking  up,  the  cleanest  job  is  to  do  it  on  the  “  drum-head  ”  plan,  thus, 
damp  the  paper  and  glue  the  edges,  and  well  draw  over  and  rub  the  edges 
down  ;  but  for  larger  frames,  where  there  is  danger  of  the  fiDgers,  &c.,  breaking 
through,  glue  two-inch-wide  strips  all  round  the  edges,  and  then  a  piece  all 
over  the  centre  and  overlapping  the  strips  ;  then  screw  in  the  cord  eyes  at  the 
places  to  give  the  picture  its  proper  hanging  angle,  and  your  photograph  will 
be  well  and  properly  framed.  Mr.  Spurrier  showed  a  number  of  beautiful . 
photographs,  some  of  which  will  be  at  the  forthcom  ng  Exhibition  of  the 
Birmingham  Society,  to  which  he  suggested  the  memoers  should  go  to  see 
how  photographs  for  exhibition  should  be  framed,  explaining  that  the  green 
colour  so  much  in  favour  could  be  got  by  a  due  admixture  of  green  and  black, 
either  by  stains  or  enamels ;  with  the  latter  a  very  good  effect  was  produced 
by  taking  a  dark  green  and  some  powdered"  blue  black”  and  mixing  with 
additional  varnish. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic  Association. . 

— February  8,  Mr.  W.  Pany  in  the  chair. — Special  Beginners’  Night.  Mr. 
Parker  Brewis  read  a  paper  on 

Lenses. 

Mr.  Brewis,  who  illustrated  his  points  with  lantern  slides,  treated  his  subject . 
in  a  manner  which  proved  interesting  not  only  to  beginners,  but  to  every, 
member  present.  An  interesting  discussion  followed.  Many  of  the  newer:.- 
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ileuses  were  shown  and  described,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
English  opticians  more  than  held  their  own  in  the  race  for  supremacy  in  lens 
■construction,  a  fact  of  which  every  English  photographer  ought  to  be  proud. 
Testimonial  to  Mr.  James  Brown,  Lite  Secretary  to  the  Society  :  The  Com¬ 
mittee  entrusted  with  this  matter  have  selected  a  gold  watch  chain  and  silver 
cigarette  case,  and  these  have  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Brown,  together  with  the 
Society’s  hearty  thanks  for  his  services  and  good  wishes  for  his  prosperity  in 
London. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — February  7,  Annual  General  Meeting,  Colonel 
Impey  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. — The 
Teport  showed  that  there  were  now  ninety-five  members,  twenty- one  of  whom 
were  ladies.  Reference  was  made  to  Sir  W.  J.  Herschel's  lecture  on  Colour 
Pnotography  and  the  purchase  of  a  chromoscope,  also  to  Mr.  Cadett’s  recent 
'lecture  on  the  Pnotographic  Plate.  At  the  annual  exhibition  there  were  331 
exhibits  and  a  large  number  of  visitors,  but  the  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts 
by  4<f.  10s.  61.  The  Club  had  undeitaken  to  provide  plates  for  a  History  of 
the  Colleges  which  was  about  to  be  published.  Tne  following  officers  were 
elected: — President:  Sir  W.  J.  HerschG,  Bart.  —  Vice-Presidents:  Miss 
Acland,  Colonel  Impey,  Miss  Venables,  and  Mr.  V.  P.  Sells  .  —  Committee : 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Horrigm,  E.  C.  H.  Jessop.  J.  Minn,  G.  Shelton,  J.  B.  Wilson, 
€.  R.ppon,  and  T.  Joyce. — Librarian:  Mr.  James  Squire. — Lanternist :  Mr. 
T.  Joyce. — Auditor:  Mr.  J.  E.  Horrigan. — Treasurer Mr.  R.  A.  R.  Bennett. — 
Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  George  W.  Norton,  13,  Park- terrace. 

February  14,  Colonel  Imp^y  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Sandell  attended  to 
explain  and  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the 

Sandell  Plate. 

Mr.  Sandell  said  the  great  latitude  of  the  plates  was  due  to  their  being  coated 
with  two  and  sometimes  three  emulsions  of  different  speeds,  the  top  coating 
•being  very  rapid  and  fast  enough  for  hand-camera  work,  the  next  being 
ordinary  speed,  and  the  coating  next  the  glass  was  extremely  slow.  In  quick 
exposures  only  the  upper  film  was  affected,  but  in  long  exposures  solarisation 
!look  place  on  the  upper  film,  and  the  image  had  to  be  developed  in  the  lower 
film  and  printed  till  development  was  carried  far  enough.  A  good  negative 
was  certain,  no  after-treatment  being  necessary,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
when  a  reduction  of  the  over-exposed  upper  film  was  advisable.  One  hundred 
times  the  normal  exposure  might  be  given,  and  a  good  negative  obtained. 
The  multiple  film  also  entirely  prevented  halation.  If  there  was  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  halation,  it  was  due  to  reflections  inside  the  camera.  This  was  proved 
-by  the  splendid  specimens  of  interiors  taken  by  Mr.  Sandell  with  very  long 
exposures  against  the  light.  These  were  absolutely  free  from  halation,  and 
there  was  full  detail  in  the  deepest  shadows.  Mr.  Sandell  developed  six 
negatives  of  a  studio  taken  against  the  light ;  the  exposures  were  from  five 
seconds  to  five  minutes.  They  were  all  developed  in  the  same  dish,  and 
turned  out  perfect  negatives,  the  two  last  only  requiring  reduction.  A  print 
of  two  photographs  of  an  incandescent  gas  light,  taken  by  an  amateur,  was 
handed  round.  One,  on  an  ordinary  single  film,  showed,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  great  halation,  while  that  on  the  double  plate  was  perfectly  clear. 
A  negative  on  a  triple  plate,  exposed  to  the  sun  for  five  seconds,  was  shown. 
It  was  seen  that  in  the  upper  film  there  was  perfect  reversal ;  in  the  second, 
-a  perfect  negative  without  halation  ;  in  the  third,  a  partial  negative.  Several 
numbers  produced  specimens  taken  on  these  plates,  and  many  questions  were 
asked  and  satisfactorily  answered,  and  a  number  of  very  fine  lantern  slides  of 
interiors  were  thrown  on  the  screen. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society.— February  18,  Mr.  H.  S.  Hill,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. — There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  to  witness 
a  demonstration  of 

Flashlight  Work, 

by  Mr.  E.  H.  Micklewood,  President  of  the  Society,  who  said  that  that 
evening  he  proposed  to  take  them  into  one  of  the  by-paths  of  photography, 
and  show  them  how  to  obtain  negatives  by  artificial  light.  All  photographers 
knew  that,  for  negative-making,  one  of  the  requirements  was  a  good  actinic 
light,  but  sometimes  they  had  to  do  work  at  a  time  or  place  where  this  was  not 
available  ;  then  an  artificial  light  must  be  usei.  Although  there  were  forms 
of  l'ghting  which  gave  good  illumination,  and  to  the  eye  appeared  to  be  very 
bright,  such  as  the  incandescent  gas  and  electric  lights,  they  did  not,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  possess  sufficient  actinic  power  for  negative-making. 
Tfiere  were,  however,  chemical  substances  which,  when  used  with  a  simple 
gas  or  spirit  flame,  gave  a  light  of  great  actinic  value.  One  of  these  was 
magnesium  powder,  and,  though  the  intensity  of  the  light  given  by  this 
chemical  could  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  aluminium,  chlorate  of 
potash,  or  picric  acid,  he  advised  them  to  do  without  them  ;  in  fact,  his  advice 
was,  Avoid  all  compounds  altogether,  as  many  of  them  were  dangerous, 
whereas  magnesium  powder  alone  was  a  perfectly  safe  article.  It  should  be 
kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  and  in  a  dry  place  ;  should  it  get  slightly 
damp,  which  fact  would  show  itself  by  its  becoming  caked,  it  could  be 
restored  to  proper  condition  by  warming  it.  But  here  another  word  of  advice, 
Do  it  only  by  the  aid  of  the  sun.  Before  he  demonstrated  the  working  of  the 
light,  he  would  explain  the  lamp  he  was  about  to  use.  It  was  one  made  on 
a  very  simple  principle,  and  the  form  adopted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Burro  w,  of  Cam¬ 
borne,  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  flashlight  workers  in  this  country,  his 
work  in  Cornish  tin  mines  and  Welsh  underground  slate  quarries  having  obtained 
the  recognition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  The  lamp  consisted  of 
a  container  at  the  bottom,  in  whith  the  powder  was  placed,  and  from  there 
blown  (by  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber  tube)  through  three  small  tubes  to  the 
tin  dish  over  it  containing  spirits  of  wine,  the  powder  passing  through  the 
lighted  spirit  causing  a  brilliant  flash.  There  was  one  point  which  he  might 
mention,  viz.,  that,  when  taking  portraits,  a  better  result  could  be  obtained 
by  holding  the  light  behind  a  screen  of  muslin,  which  give  a  softer  light ;  and 
also  a  good  plan  was  to  use  a  reflector  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  subject. 
About  a  dozen  members  under  the  President’s  directions  set  up  their  cameras, 
and  took  photographs  of  a  group  of  members  ;  half  a  dozen  plates  were  then 
developed,  and  showed  good  results.  Mr.  Micklewood  exhibited  negatives  of 
dramatic  scenes  he  had  taken  on  the  stages  of  two  Plymouth  theatres,  and  of 


pictures  obtained  in  wine  cellars  well  supplied  with  cobwebs,  all  showing  the 
qualities  of  first-class  negatives  obtained  with  the  aid  of  sunlight.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  meeting  the  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  received 
from  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  inviting  the  Society  to  contribute  Njme 
pictures,  work  of  the  members,  to  the  foithcoming  Exhibition  at  the  (  rystal 
Palace.  It  was  decided  to  do-  so. 

Sheerness  Camera  Club. — February  7,  Annual  General  Meeting,  the 
President  in  the  chair. — The  officers  for  the  ensuiDg  year  were  elected  by 
ballot.  The  result  was  as  follows  President  ;.Mr.  J.  J.  King-Salter. —  I7>r- 
P resident :  Mr.  J.  Small. — Commit: ee:  Messrs.  T.  Dexter,  A.  Doran,  and 
W.  T.  Shutt. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  W.  H.  Jago .—Hon,  Secretary:  Mr. 
Arthur  D.  S.  Hughes,  14,  Edward-street,  Sheerness.  The  President  rematked 
that  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  tbe  Club  stood  on  a  firmer  basis  now  than  it 
had  ever  done,  and,  as  a  good  course  of  lectures  had  been  arranged  for,  he 
hoped  that  a  good  many  more  photographers  would  join  the  Club  for  their 
mutual  benefit. 

Wirral  Photographic  and  Scientific  Association. — February  2,  Annual 

Meeting,  the  President  (Dr.  Napier)  occupying  the  chair. — The  election  of 
officers  for  the  present  year  was  then  proceeded  with,  Dr.  Napier  being  re¬ 
elected  to  the  Presidency.  The  two  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  F.  V.  A.  Lloyd 
and  R.  W.  Stumbles,  were  also  unanimously  re-elected.  The  following 
members  were  elected  to  act  upon  the  Committee,  viz.,  Messrs.  J.  Gardner 
(re-elected),  W.  W.  Haywood  (re-elected),  J.  Pride  (reflected),  A.  Shaw, 
H.  Wells,  and  Dr.  Webb  (re-elected).  Mr.  J.  H.  Jones  (Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer)  was  piepcsed  for  re-election,  but  stated  that,  owing  to  pressure  of 
business  and  his  frequent  absence  from  the  district,  he  could  not  accept  the 
duties  for  another  year.  Mr.  George  Wyatt  was  proposed  and  duly  elected  to 
the  office.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Wyatt,  17,  St.  Elmo-road, 
Egremont,  will  gladly  forward  particulars  as  to  membership  of  the  Association 
to  any  amateur  resident  in  the  district  upon  application. 

February  16. — Mr.  A.  Shaw  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Enlarging. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  demonstration,  Mr.  Shaw  used  Hume’s  cantilever 
enlarging  lantern,  fitted  with  incandescent  gaslight.  In  tbe  course  of  his 
preliminary  remarks,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  first  essential  to 
successful  enlarging  was  a  suitable  negative,  the  requisite  qualifications  being 
a  full  range  of  gradation  without  undue  intensity  in  the  high  lights,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  without  bare  glass  in  tie  shadows.  In  his  own  practice,  the 
lecturer  used  pyro  soda  or  amidol  developer  to  secure  this  class  of  negative. 
Mr.  Shaw  further  stated  that  during  his  experience  (extending  over  eight 
years)  he  found  he  got  the  best  results  with  Elliott's  Barnet  bromkD  paper. 
In  his  hands  this  paper  yields  rich  blacks  aud  pure  whites  with  ease  and 
certainty.  Mr.  Shaw  then  made  several  exposures,  and  developed  the  prints 
before  the  members.  The  results  were  ill  that  could  be  desired,  and  fully 
demonstrated  the  lecturer’s  command  of  the  process.  The  developer  used  and 
recommended  by  Mr.  Shaw  consists  of  soda  sulphite,  ten  per  cent,  solution  ; 
amidol  (dry),  4  grains  to  each  ounce  of  above  ;  bromide  of  potassium,  1  grain 
to  the  ounce.  Fixing  Bath. — Hypo,  4  ounces ;  water,  20  ounces ;  2  ounces 
ten  per  cent,  solution  soda  sulphite ;  to  which  is  added  1  drachm  of  either 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sulphite  solution  and  acid  to  be  then 
added  to  the  hypo  solution. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


1898. 

February .  Photographic  Society  of  India.  Exhibition  Secretary, 

57,  Park-street,  Calcutta. 

25,  26  .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Secretary,  J.  S. 

McCulloch,  W.S.,  2  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

,,  25,  26  .  Woolwich. 

March  1-5  .  Birmingham.  C.  J.  Fowler,  Court  Mount,  Erdingtcn, 

near  Birmingham. 

)t  5-12 .  South  London  Photographic  Society.  A.  E.  Allen,  Hon. 

Secretary,  27,  Prince s-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

April  22-30 .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C. 

,,  27-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bay  ley,  12,  Hanover- square,  W. 


There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 
— - «♦» - 

©omjSponuencE. 


**  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  iVo  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  me 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents.  _ _ 

SIMULTANEOUS  DEVELOPING  AND  FIXING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— While  experimenting  with  varying  quantities  of  hypo  in 
an  ortol  developer,  it  was  noticed  that  the  very  thin  edges  of  the  film 
fixed  out  during  development,  and  the  idea  then  occurred  to  me  to  see 
if  it  was  not  possible  to  develop  and  fix  simultaneously. 

My  success  far  exceeded  my  expectations,  and  it  was  clearly  shown 
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that,  under  certain  conditions,  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  practicable. 
From  the  few  experiments  which  I  have  made,  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  that  to  succeed  it  is  necessary  that  the  plate  shall  be  one  which 
develops  and  fixes  rapidly,  and  inclined  to  warm  tones. 

If  the  plate  is  as  slow  in  developing  and  fixing  as  the  ordinary  bromo- 
iodide  plate  is,  so  much  hypo  is  required  that  the  development  is  made 
very  slow,  but  even  this  might  be  overcome  by  a  nice  adjustment  of  the 
bath.  Lantern  slide  plates  which  give  warm  tones  with  difficulty 
generally  fog  badly  in  this  combined  bath. 

I  succeed  best  with  Seed's  G.B.P.R.  (warm  tone)  lantern  plate  and  the 


following  formula 

A. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

Potassium  metabisulphite .  35  grains. 

Ortol .  70  „ 

E. 

Water  . 16  ounces. 

Caustic  soda  .  60  grains. 

Potassium  bromide .  60  „ 

C. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 

Hypo . 1  ounce. 


To  develop  and  fix,  take — 

1  ounce. 


2  ounces. 

The  image  appears  before  the  fixing  action  becomes  apparent,  and  the 
plate  is  left  in  the  bath  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  apparently  fixed.  If 
the  exposure  was  normal,  the  image  is  not  much  different  than  when 
developed  and  fixed  separately,  perhaps  a  little  harsher.  With  ordinary 
negative  plates  the  potassium  bromide  can  be  omitted,  and  stronger 
caustic  soda  and  hypo  solution  used  ;  also  plenty  of  sodium  sulphite 
must  be  added  to  prevent  staining  and  discolouration  of  the  developer 
during  the  prolonged  development  and  fixing. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  this  process,  in  its  application  to  negative 
plates,  I  do  not  think  are  insurmountable,  and  success  means  the  saving 
of  many  hours  and  much  labour  to  the  photographer,  besides  simplifying 
what  is  now  considered  by  many  a  difficult  and  tedious  job. — I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  Milton  B.  Punnett. 

St.  Louis ,  Mo. 


KEEPING  PROPERTIES  OF  GELATINE  PELLICLE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Some  years  ago  I  used  to  make  my  own  plates  with 
emulsion  of  my  own  make,  which  I  made  into  a  pellicle,  and  stored 
away  in  a  light-tight  wooden  box  with  a  screw  top.  Having  some  by 
me  that  was  made  in  1888  (ten  years  ago),  I  thought  I  would  try  it  to 
see  if  it  still  retained  its  good  qualities ;  so  I  melted  some  with  the  right 
proportion  of  distilled  water,  and  coated  some  opal  plates,  15  x  12,  and 
found  that  it  was  quite  as  good  as  ever.  It  yielded  some  very  good 
opal  enlargements,  quite  as  good  as  any  I  had  ever  done,  and  had  re¬ 
tained  its  sensitiveness  and  good  qualities  all  through  these  years,  and 
had  not  deteriorated  in  the  least  degree.  I  believe  it  would  have  continued 
to  do  so  indefinitely.  I  must  say  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  had  kept  so  well, 
and  thought  the  fact  might  be  worth  recording. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Hitchin,  February  18,  1898.  Thomas  B.  Latchmoee. 
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CINEMATOGRAPHY  AND  ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  General  Tennant’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  yester¬ 
day,  I  gather  that,  in  connexion  with  the  astronomical  cinematograph, 
some  persons  appear  to  attach  an  exaggerated  value  to  my  claims.  He 
has  noted  some  tendency  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  little  I 
have  done  in  this  direction ;  and,  very  properly,  he  seeks  to  correct  it. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  am  anxious  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to 
General  Tennant  for  calling  attention  to  the  matter,  and  to  thank  him 
for  so  kindly  expressing  his  belief  that  I,  personally,  have  had  no  band 
in  creating  a  false  impression.  Indeed,  this  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of 
any  misconception,  and  cannot  imagine  how  it  could  have  arisen.  In  the 
little  I  have  ever  said  on  the  subject,  I  have  consistently  endeavoured  to 
give  every  one  his  due. 

I  have,  honestly,  no  desire  to  claim  either  precedence  or  merit  in  this 
connexion.  I  believe  the  instrument  used  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  at 
Buxar  happened  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind ;  but  that  is  merely  as  it 
happened.  All  I  have  done  amounts  to  no  more  than  every  mechanical 
man  has  to  do  every  day  of  his  life,  viz.,  adapt  and  combine  existing 
contrivances  to  meet  a  special  requirement.  I  have  no  feeling  in  the 
matter,  beyond  an  interest  in  the  results— however,  whenever,  and  by 
whomsoever  obtained. 


Every  one  must  agree  with  General  Tennant  in  saying  that,  “  as  far  as 
the  construction  and  use  of  an  apparatus  for  taking  a  succession  of 
pictures  of  an  astronomical  phenomenon  in  rapid  change,”  I  have  been 
preceded.  Photography  is,  undoubtedly,  prolific  of  inventions  that  are 
forgotten  and  subsequently  reinvented ;  but  instruments  for  taking 
astronomical  photographs  in  series  have  been  so  frequently  designed  and 
used  during  the  past  twenty  years,  that  it  really  never  occurred  to  me 
that  the  fact  could  be  overlooked.  Such  instruments  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  stepping-stones  to  the  development  of  the  astronomical 
cinematograph,  although,  in  themselves,  they  are  far  from  being  cine¬ 
matographs. 

On  reading  the  late  Warren  de  la  Rue’s  description  of  his  chrono- 
photographic  instrument,  to  which  General  Tennant  refers,  I  think  some 
of  our  photographic  friends  would  be  interested  to  note  the  use  of  the 
term  “  photogram.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Nevil  Maskelvne. 

Egyptian  Hall,  IF.,  February  19,  1898. 


THE  BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — I  should  like  to  remind  exhibitors  of  the  third  annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Association  Beige  de  Photographie,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  Brussels  during  next  May,  and  for  which  I  am  acting  as  British 
representative.  The  following  are  the  brief  details  : — 

Only  works  of  pictorial  merit  will  be  admitted,  all  photographs 
received  being  submitted  to  the  Jury  of  S-lection. 

No  awards  are  offered,  but  each  accepted  exhibitor  will  receive  a  com¬ 
memorative  medal.  No  charge  for  space. 

Pictures  must  be  framed  separately ;  they  must  not  exceed  50  x  40 
inches  outside  frame  measurement,  and  not  more  than  ten  may  be  sent 
by  any  one  exhibitor. 

Dates. — Entry  forms  must  reach  me  at  latest  on  March  27,  and  frames 
April  8. 

Carriage  to  and  from  London  must  be  paid  by  exhibitors.  The 
carriage  to  and  from  Brussels  will  be  reduced  by  packing  the  frames  in 
joint  cases,  and  the  cost  equitably  divided  amongst  exhibitors. 

The  jury  is  composed  of  the  following  photographers  and  artists  : — 


M.  Jos.  Casier  ... 
M.  Ch.  Hermans 
M.  F.  Khnopff  .. 
M.  Jos.  Maes 
M.  G.  Oury 


Pres.  A.  B.  de  P. 
...  Painter. 
...  Painter. 
Pres.  U.  I.  de  P. 
...  Amateur. 


M.  Ch.  Puttemans  ...  Amateur. 

M.  Edm.  Sacre  ...  Photographer- 
M.  A.  J.  Waulers  ...  Professor- 

M.  M.  Yanderkindere 
(Sec.  A.  B.  de  P. ) 


Entry  forms  and  details  may  be  obtained  from 

Walter  D.  Welford. 

19,  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery -lane,  W.C. 


“  THE  OTHER  SIDE.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  many  employers  requiring  assistants  take  your 
Journal  and  look  through  the  list  of  those  wanting  employment  to  fill' 
vacancies,  it  must  be  very  annoying  if  they  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  their  letters  addressed  to  employees  under  the 
initial- letter  system.  I  wrote  to  no  less  than  five  lady  receptionists, 
and  in  no  single  case  have  they  proved  themselves  suitable  for  the 
positions  they  advertised  for,  as  they  have  not  condescended  to  reply. 
Is  it  of  any  use  taking  notice  of  such  advertisements  under  the  initial- 
letter  system  ?  Any  honest  assistant  can  give  a  private  address  under 
an  initial  letter.  It  would  help  employers  to  form  an  idea  of  railway 
fares,  give  quicker  communication,  erase  the  idea  of  something  being, 
wrong,  and  help  assistants  to  obtain  suitable  situations ;  and  good 
situations  are  not  to  be  despised. 

I  write  this  wholly  in  the  interest  of  those  seeking  employment. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J-  G.  Horsfall. 

16,  Nevill- Street,  Southport,  February  15,  1898. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  PRICE-LISTS-. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  sending  you  (enclosed)  a  copy  of  my  new  price 
list,  which  I  humbly  consider  to  be  both  novel  and  interesting.  In  tnese 
days  of  extended  and  illustrated  price  lists,  I  think  we,  as  photographers, 
are,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  behind  the  times.  More  often  than  not,  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  or  at  the  most  a  two-fold  card,  is  what  we  are 
content  to  term  our  price  list,  whereas  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some¬ 
thing  in  a  more  detailed  and  attractive  form  is  both  conducive  tc^ 
business  and  appreciated  by  the  public  ;  hence  I  pass  the  suggestion, 
along  for  the  consideration  of  my  brother  photographers.  I  may  say 
that  the  picture  on  front  is  a  photograph  of  the  Mayor  basting  the  ox.  in 
connexion  with  the  Diamond  Reign  in  Salisbury,  and  that  on  the  back  is- 
a  copy  of  the  Salisbury  Philharmonic  Society,  reproduced  from  the- 
original,  which  measured  five  feet  by  four  feet. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

29,  Castle-street,  Salisbury,  Febmary  14,  1898.  H.  C.  Messer. 
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flngtocvg  to  Comgpontmttsi. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Welling  ton- street,  Strand,  London,  IT.  C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

"***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ansioered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  IT.  C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

P.  Y.  Everill,  Lansdowne  House,  Worcester. — Photograph  of  cat  on  ladder. 

W.  G.  Honey,  28,  Grand-parade,  Cork  — Photograph  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. 

P.  Ckar'eton,  Garrison  Studio,  Newbridge. — D rawing  of  Buffs  Begiment  crest  and 
honours.  Laurel  wreath  and  ribbons,  w.th  dragon  on  top. 


F.  Mutton. — We  have  no  further  particulars  than  those  contained  in  the  para¬ 
graph  referred  to. 

Theodor  Neumann.  —We  have  no  recollection  of  the  article.  Can  you  tell 
us  about  the  date  ? 

Copyright. — E.  Delacroix  (Leicester)  — Send  our  publishers  three  prints  and 
one  and  sevenpence,  and  they  will  effect  registration  for  you. 

Arctic  Circle. — 1.  An  extremely  gool  instrument  answering  all  your 
requirements.  2.  Paper.  3.  Newton  k  Co.,  Fieet-street  ;  Tyler, 
Waterloo-road ;  J.  H.  Steward,  Strand.  4.  Yes. 

Preserving  Negatives. — Publisher.  The  best  way  to  protect  gelatine 
negatives  is  to  well  fix  them  in  fresh  hypo,  thoroughly  wash,  and, 
when  dry,  coat  with  good  enamel  col  odion.  Then,  finally,  varnish 
with  a  hard  spirit  varnish. 

T.  Hawthorne. — 1.  Like  the  large  firms  you  have  applied  to,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  material  you  mention.  Are  you  sure  you  are  right  in 
the  name?  2.  Litmus  and  turnsole  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  con¬ 
sequently  their  tincture  would  be  alike. 

Blocking  out. — A.  Robertson  says:  “I  have  been  using  black  varnish  for 
blocking  out  skies,  but  it  is  not  dense  enough  with  very  dense  negatives. 
Can  you  recommend  anything  better?”  —  Add  to  the  varnish  some 
1  imp-black ;  with  the  addition  of  that,  any  degree  of  opacity  may  be 
obtained. 

CDebt. — S.  M.  The  proceedings  must  be  in  the  County  Court.  You  will, 
doubtless,  get  your  case.  As  the  portraits  were  ordered  after  the 
proofs  were  approved  of,  and  no  complaint  made  until  payment  was 
requested  two  months  afterwards,  there  can  be  no  valid  defence  that 
will  avail. 

■Changing  Bag. — W.  Blake.  Black  macintosh  cloth  is  about  the  best  thing 
you  can  have  ;  but  it  should  be  carefully  examined  in  a  strong  light  to 
sie  that  there  are  no  pinholes  in  it.  In  good  quality  macintosh  they 
seldom  exist,  but  they  accidentally  do  occasionally,  and  then  they  lead 
to  trouble. 

— The  converted  formula  will  stand  as  follows  :  Eikonogen,  6  grains  ;  meta¬ 
bisulphite  of  potash,  10  grains ;  washing  soda,  30  grains.  But  in  a 
one-solution  developer  the  metabisulphite  offers  little  or  no  advantage 
over  the  neutral  sulphite,  as  its  extra  preservative  action  is  destroyed 
on  the  addition  of  the  alkali. 

Mountant. — S.  R.  E.  Dextrine  is  best  mixed  with  cold  water.  But  we  have 
on  many  occasions  said  that,  though  convenient  to  use,  it  is  not  a 
suitable  mountant  for  silver  prints,  inasmuch  as  it  is  (that  is,  the 
commercial  samples)  invariably  acid,  and  may  have  an  injurious 
action  on  the  print  as  regards  stability. 

Apprenticeship. — Platinotype.  We  should  say  that  the  premium  is  far  too 
high,  under  the  conditions  as  to  wages,  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
teach  the  apprentice  a  great  deal  more  than  is  usually  the  case  in  a 
middle  class  business.  No  premium  at  all  would  seem  fairer  unless 
the  apprentice  is  a  very  juvenile  one.  2.  Yes,  certainly,  under  any 
title  you  like. 

Fire  Insurance. — R.  W.  In  most  polkies  a  limited  small  value  only  is 
placed  on  each  negative  ;  but,  if  you  have  any  of  a  very  exceptional 
value,  you  can  have  a  separate  policy  for  them,  but  they  w 41  have  to  be 
individually  specified,  and  tlfe  value  also  specially  specified.  Of  course, 
a  special  premium  for  these  will  have  to  be  paid,  according  to  the  risks 
under  which  they  are  stored,  &c. 

Lens. — R.  Belcher.  By  bringing  the  lenses  of  a  rapid  rectilinear  closer 
together  it  will  include  a  wider  angle,  but  it  will  only  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  other  qualities.  For  instance,  to  include  the  wider  angle, 
with  good  definition  at  the  margins,  a  much  smaller  stop  must  be 
used,  and  that  means  a  much  longer  exposure.  Hence  it  can  only  be 
used  in  a  very  good  Tght  with  a  hand  camera. 

Portrait  Lens. — R.  Wilson.  The  lens  may  be  a  very  good  one,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  bears  no  maker’s  name.  Your  diagram,  however, 
shows  that  the  elements  of  the  back  combination  are  misplaced.  They 
are  right  as  regards  each  other,  but  should  be  reversed  in  the  cell.  In 
that  position  the  performance  of  the  instrument  will  be  very  different 
It  is  evidently  of  early  French  make,  and  has  but  little  commercial 
value.  Still,  it  may  be  a  very  good  lens  for  all  that. 


Positano  (Salerno). — 1.  You  might  try  diluting  the  bath  ;  but  we  would  aug- 
gest  that  you  repeat  your  query  to  the  makers  of  the  paper,  sending 
them  two  or  three  examples  of  wh  it  you  cemplain  of.  They  have  had 
a  much  more  extensive  experience  with  the  use  of  the  paper  under 
adverse  conditions  than  we  have.  2.  It  is  unfortunate  so  good  a 
negative  should  have  been  ruined  by  a  pinhole  in  the  front  of  the 
camera.  As  the  injury  is  so  great,  we  should  have  thought  it  would 
have  been  detected  while  focussing.  Evidently  the  “  pinhole  ”  was  a 
very  large  one. 

Retouching  Lens — M.  C.  Harbutt  says:  “I  am  asking  two  questions, 
which  I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  answering  to  my  satisfaction. 
1.  From  whom  could  I  get  a  good  book  on  the  us 3  of  the  knife  in 
retouching;  and  also  the  knife  itself?  2.  What  would  you  call  a  fair 
price  for  a  1a  ‘Dallmeyer’  lens,  second  hand,  and  in  good  condition, 
with  exception  of  screw?” — 1.  Retouchers’  knives  are  supplied  by 
Marion  k  Co.  and  all  large  dealers  in  photographic  requisites.  We 
know  of  no  book  on  the  use  of  the  knife  in  retouching.  Better  get  a 
lesson  or  two  on  its  use  from  an  experienced  retoucher.  2.  It  is  out  of 
our  province  to  value  second-hand  apparatus. 

Lens  for  Portraiture  asks  :  “  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  cibinet  portrait  lens  of  7\  back  focus  or  a  whole- pi  it e 
portrait  lens  of  9|  focus  would  be  the  most  useful  and  best  lens  all 
round  for  every-day  use  in  btudio,  cabinet-size  negatives  being  the 
largest  requ’red  ?  The  studio  is  25  feet  long.  Thanking  you  in 
anticipation.” — “Back  focus”  is  but  an  approximate  guide  as  to  the 
real  focus  of  a  lens.  We  should  say,  however,  that  the  longer-focus 
ore  would  be  the  mori  generally  us  ful  one  of  the  two,  as  it  would 
give  the  more  pleasing  perspective,  while  we  imagine  it  would  permit  of 
lull-length  portraits  being  taken  in  a  studio  of  the  length  given.  If  we 
knew  the  equivalent  focus,  we  couli  speak  more  definitely. 

Air  Brush. — Otto  (Durham)  writes:  “Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  exact 
process  worked  to  obtain  the  even  grain  on  faces  and  clouded  back¬ 
grounds  on  bromide  punts?  I  have  an  air  brush,  but  the  ordinary 
water  colour  makes  splashes,  and  does  not  dry  like  those  obtained  from 
first-class  firms.  Is  there  a  spirit  used,  or  is  the  picture  ground  in 
graphite  first,  and  then  spirit  used?  If  so,  what  kind  of  spirit  ?  ” — All 
that  is  required  is  skill  and  experience  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus, 
which  is  only  acquired  by  practice,  such  as  the  best  workers  have  attained. 
If  you  can  get  a  few  lessons  from  one  who  is  proficient  with  the  air 
brush,  it  will  help  you  materially  in  its  working,  and  be  cheapest  in 
the  end.  Much,  however,  depends,  as  in  water  colouring,  on  artistic 
ability. 

Photographs  on  Zinc. — J.  R.  W.  writes:  “  I  have  an  enlarging  camera,  and 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  could,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
paper,  give  me  any  information  that  would  assist  me  to  photograph 
enlargements  of  designs  direct  on  to  zinc  plates.  At  present  I  paint  the 
zinc  with  a  covering  of  white  lead  and  turpentine  (so  that,  when  the 
turps  has  evaporated  and  the  whit  i  lead  set  hard,  a  surface  similar  to 
white  paper  is  obtained).  I  then  place  the  design  to  be  copied  in  the 
enlarging  camera  and  trace  the  enlarged  design  with  a  black-lead  pencil 
on  to  the  zinc  plate  ;  sometimes  I  first  make  a  negative,  exact  size  of 
design,  and  trace  enlargement  as  stated  above.  My  chief  difficulty  in 
photographing  (instead  of  drawing)  seems  to  be  in  the  want  of  a 
chemically  pure  substance  with  which  to  coat  the  zinc  preparatory  to 
sensitising  the  zinc  plates.  If  you  could  suggest  any  formula  to  coat 
or  satisfactorily  sensitise  the  zinc  plates,  or  refer  me  to  any  book  that 
would  give  me  the  information,  I  should  be  extremely  grateful  to  you. 
I  may  add  that  the  enlargements  made  are  usually  five  times  each  way 
larger  than  the  original  designs.” — We  know  of  no  method  such  as  that 
idealised  by  our  correspondent ;  but,  if  an  enlarged  negative  is  made, 
the  matter  is  easy,  as  it  may  be  printed  on  the  zinc  by  the  bitumen 
process  or  the  fish-glue  method  as  used  by  the  process  workers  ;  or  a 
transfer  may  be  put  upon  the  zinc,  d  la  photo-zincography ;  or  a  carbon 
picture  may  be  developed  upon  it. 

Portraiture.— A.  J.  C.  writes  :  “  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  can  help 
me  in  my  difficulty  through  your  columns.  You  will  notice  by  the 
rough  sketch  that  I  have  only  a  back  yard,  which  I  have  converted  into 
a  studio,  and  which  answers  my  purpose  very  well  indeed.  Except 
when  my  enemy  (yet  our  best  friend),  the  sun,  shines  into  the  yard, 
which  is  about  from  February  to  October,  during  the  other  months  I 
never  get  the  sun.  Consequently,  I  never  use  any  blinds  as  I  place 
setters  under  zinc  roofing  at  west  end,  and  the  enclosed  photos,  taken 
without  blinds  up,  are  a  few  results.  Now,  (1)  I  want  to  know  if  you 
can  te  1  me  what  kind  of  blinds  to  use  (from  February  to  October,  when 
the  sun  shines  down  into  the  yard),  whether  black,  grey,  blue  (light  or 
dark).  2.  How  to  place  them  up  for  quickness,  and  in  what  order,  if 
all  colours  are  required.  3.  Where  to  buy  the  material  cheap.  4.  If  I 
cannot  get  the  colour,  could  I  dye  the  materid?  5.  Also  any  other 
point  which  may  help  me,  as  I  am  only  a  young  beginner  of  a  few  years 
in  this  line  of  business.  If  I  can  manage  these  blinds  to  suit  me,  I 
shall  be  quite  satisfied  to  remain  here,  as  I  am  just  getting  known  in 
this  direction  and  able  to  suit  my  customers  with  work.” — In  such  a 
circumscribed  space  and  with  such  surroundings,  the  portraits  enclosed 
arc  fairly  good.  As  the  sun  seems  to  be  the  only  difficulty,  we  should 
suggest  covering  up  the  yard  with  thin  blinds  that  will  obstruct  it — say 
a  light  blue  muslin.  2  Impossible  to  say  without  seeing  the  place. 
3.  At  any  furnishing  warehouse  or  draper’s.  4.  All  colours  are  obtain¬ 
able  5.  We  can  only  suggest  that  you  study  the  light,  as  you  receive 
it,  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and  then  fit  blinds  to  meet  the 
diffi  .-ulcies. 


***  Several  answers  to  correspondents  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

r 1  the  subject  of  colour  photography  has  great  fascination 
len  of  science  was  clearly  shown  on  Friday  evening  last  at 
Royal  Institution,  when  Captain  Abney  lectured  on  “The 
ry  of  Colour  Vision  Applied  to  Modern  Colour  Photo- 
i  iy.”  The  theatre  of  the  Institution  was  filled  with  a  very 
1  audience,  many  of  those  present  being  of  eminence  in  the 
1  ^  of  science,  while  the  purely  photographic  section  of  the 
a  any  was  both  numerous  and  distinguished.  In  the  library 
e  Institution  colour  transparencies  by  the  Joly  and  Ives 
>sses  were  placed  on  view,  and  there  was  a  very  good 
1  pie  of  the  Lippmann  interference  method,  besides  many 
i'  exhibits  of  a  photographic  character.  Mr.  Ives’s  in¬ 
ti  us  instrument  for  projecting  his  kromgrams  was  practi- 
U  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Newton,  to  the  great 
it  it  of  the  company  who,  although  having  been  similarly 
trained  during  the  lecture  with  a  display  by  Mr.  Ives 
u  If — one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  exhibitions 
cour  projection  that  we  have  seen — yet  pressed  forward  to 
tiss  a  second  demonstration. 


Captain  Abney’s  lecture  was  an  exposition  of  the  three- 
colour  sensation  theory  and  its  development  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Ives  and  Professor  July,  both  of  whose  processes  were 
illustrated  by  lantern  projection.  Reference  was  also  made  to 
the  application  of  the  three-colour  method  to  paper ;  but  the 
lecturer  caused  some  little  surprise  by  omitting  all  mention  of 
Lippmann’s  work.  Applause  was  greatest  when  the  Ives 
kromgrams  were  placed  on  the  screen,  and  the  three  separate 
coloured  images  were  superposed  to  give  the  total  effect  of 
natural  colours.  The  registration  was  of  course  perfect, 
and  the  audience  obviously  very  highly  appreciated  the 
superb  examples  of  colour  photography  Mr.  Ives  was  enabled 
to  show.  Personally  we  can  say  that  we  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  sight  of  those  pictures,  and  that  our  admiration  of  them 
was  all  the  heartier  for  that  during  several  years  past  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  admire  and  accept  as  “photographs  in 
natural  colours”  the  crude  productions  of  several  empirics 
and  impostors. 

*  *  * 

Reflecting  on  the  fact  that  the  Ives,  Lippmann,  and  Joly 
processes  are  purely  physical,  we  are  led  to  wonder  whether 
Captain  Abney’s  often-expressed  definition  that  “  photography 
in  natural  colours  is  photography  in  pigments  ”  will  be  vindi¬ 
cated  by  the  invention  of  a  purely  chemical  process  giving 
permanent  results.  It  has  struck  us  many  times  since  their 
publication  in  these  pages  eleven  years  ago  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Carey  Lea  in  the  production  of  what  he  termed 
coloured  photo-salts  of  silver,  if  taken  up  and  pursued  by  other 
experimentalists,  might  lead  to  something  more  than  negative 
results  in  connexion  with  the  problem  of  natural-colour  photo¬ 
graphs  in  pigments.  Bat  it  is  strange  to  note  how  seldom 
investigators  of  scientific  problems  attempt  to  verify  or  refute 
each  other’s  results.  Two  things  are  certain  :  that  the  field  of 
work  in  connexion  with  natural-colour  photography  has  not 
been  appreciably  narrowed  down  by  what  has  so  far  been  done 
in  it,  and  that  the  earnest  student  of  the  subject  will  find  much 
valuable  information  at  his  disposal  if  he  should  be  disposed  to 
attack  the  problem  from  Abney’s  “pigment”  aspect. 

*  *  * 

Among  those  whom  we  met  at  the  Royal  Institution  was  Mr. 
J.  Wallace  Bennetto,  of  Newquay,  whose  name,  as  our  readers 
know,  has  for  some  time  past  been  associated  with  natural- 
colour  photography.  Mr.  Bennetto  was  kini  enough  to  give 
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us  some  idea  of  the  work  he  has  been  doing  in  connexion  with 
the  problem  during  the  past  eight  years,  and  we  hope  shortly 
to  be  in  a  position  to  announce  the  nature  of  his  achieve- 
ments  We  gather  that  Mr.  Benuetto’s  results  are  obtainable 
on  glass  and  paper;  indeed,  we  were  shown  “  '“'”g 
photograph  in  natural  colours  on  paper,  produced,  we  un 
stood, 8by  simple  printing  out  under  a  negative,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  chemical  treatment.  Mr.  Bennetto  appears 
to  have  devoted  a  great  amount  of  effort  to  experimental  work 
in  colour  photography,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  free  to  allude 
urbi  el  orli  to  the  exact  nature  of  his  results,  or  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  obtained.  The  obstacles  in  his  way  wi  , 
however,  shortly  be  removed. 


attended  to  see  the  slides,  and  that  among  the  dpaen  then 
were  only  three  probable  visitors  to  the  Convention.  Wt| 
understand  that  the  slides  are  to  be  sent  for  exhibition  ^(j 
several  other  photographic  societies  in  London  and  the  country 
and  we  hope  that  the  effect  of  this  publicity  will  be  the  de 
termination  of  many  photographers  who  have  not  hithert. 
visited  a  Convention  to  join  the  Glasgow  gathering. 


“A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,"  the  well- 
known  contributor  to  our  contemporary  The  English  Mechanic, 
last  week  had  the  following  note  regarding  what  we  take  to  be 
a  case  of  fading  of  star  images  on  gelatine  plates  :  In  common 
with,  I  imagine,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  astronom< er8> 
have  always  considered  that  the  chief  value  of  the  Astrographic 
Chart  and  Catalogue  now  in  process  of  construction  would  lie 
in  the  means  it  furnished  for  comparison  of  the  heavens  as 
they  now  exist,  with  their  configuration  in  the  more  or  less 
distant  future.  In  order,  however,  to  ensure  this  the  very 
essential  is  that  the  photographs  themselves  should  te  perma¬ 
nent,  It  is,  then,  with  a  feeling  of  real  sadness  that  I  heard 
from  one  of  our  greatest  astronomical  photographers  the  other 
day  that  the  plates  are  not  permanent,  and  that  stars  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  those  which  he  had  taken  some  years  ago.  This, 

I  venture  to  think,  is  a  subject  requiring  urgent  and  immediate 
attention.”  In  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  of 
this  extract  we  entirely  concur.  The  remarks  that  the  plate 
are  not  permanent,”  and  that  “stars  have  disappeared,  give 
no  clue  whatever  to  the  cause  of  the  fading.  We  ope  a 
the  plates,  with  details  of  their  preparation  development 
intensification,  if  any,  and  method  of  storage  will  be  submitted 
to  competent  examination,  and  the  cause  of  this  unwelcome 
phenomenon  fully  investigated.  The  alleged  fadmg  of  images 
on  gelatine  plates  is  a  subject  that  is  of  extreme  interest  to  all 
photographers.  #  * 


Regarding  the  Convention  of  1899  nothing  as  yet  has  bee, 
settled  ;  action  in  the  matter  can,  of  course,  only  be  taken  a ' 
Glasgow  in  July,  when,  according  to  precedent,  the  scene  o 
next  year’s  meeting  will  be  decided  upon.  YV  e  are  sorry  tl 
learn  that  the  chances  of  Hastings  inviting  the  Convention 
there  in  1899  are  not  so  great  as  they  formerly  appeared  to  lx 
the  local  photographic  society  having  changed  its  mind  in  thj 
matter.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  Paris  in  139j 
would  form  aD  admirable  meeting  place  for  the  Conven’loi 
Antwerp  has  also  been  mentioned.  Both  cities  offer  attract iui 
of  an  interesting  kind  to  such  a  body  as  the  Photographi 
Convention,  which  would,  doubtless,  be  cordially  welcomed  bi 
the  French  or  Belgian  photographers  and  photograph 
societies. 


The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  announces  that  Messrs. 
Maull  &  Fox  have  for  some  time  taken  photographic  portraits 
of  members  of  the  Society,  and  they  have  just  presented  the 
Society  with  a  series  of  nearly  200  cabinet-sized  portraits. 
Messrs.  Maull  &  Fox  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  take 
photographs  of  the  members  of  the  Society  gratuitously,  and 
to  present  a  copy  to  the  sitter.  Will  not  some  enterprising 
photographer  anxious  for  a  little  cheap  advertisement  take  this 
hint  with  regard  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  a  collection  of  whose  portraits  might  form  a  useful  and 
interesting  addition  to  the  Society’s  “  Museum  1 


A  correspondent  of  the  Stage  is  anxious  that  photogiaj) 
should  be  more  largely  utilised  at  theatrical  celebrations  thfj 
is  at  present  the  case.  The  lady  writes:  “I  have  so  oft 
thought  how  many  opportunities  are  missed  of  securn  ■■ 
interesting  souvenirs  of  memorable  gatherings,  and  of  addujj 
to  the  funds  of  the  various  theatrical  charities.  It  nev 
struck  me  so  forcibly  as  it  did  at  the  Charles  Wyndham  ce'. 
bration.  If  the  stage  could  have  been  taken  just  at  t 
moment  of  the  presentation,  how  that  photograph  would  ha 
sold,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  charities.  And 
could  have  been  done  so  easily  from  the  dress  circle.  A| 
again,  on  the  opening  night  of  Her  Majesty’s,  why  not  hi  j 
had  the  house  taken  both  inside  and  out?  1  am  certain  tl  j 
any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  collecting  souvenirs,  spe. 
progi  ammes,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  add  these  da 
photographs  to  their  collections.”  There  may  be  pract 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  taking  photographs  on  such,  ocean  - 
as  are  here  referred  to,  but  we  give  place  to  the  lady  s  idea 
case  it  may  be  worth  the  while  of  some  of  our  readers  to  no  H 
a  point  of  endeavouring  to  carry  it  into  effect  when  op  i 
tunity  offers. 


The  slides  illustrative  of  many  of  the  places  to  be  visited 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention  in  Glasgow, 
July  4  to  9  next,  were  shown  at  the  Photographic  Club  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  23.  The  set  numbered  200, 
and  the  quality  of  many  of  the  pictures  was  extremely  high. 
We  were  sorry  to  observe  that  not  more  than  a  dozen  people 


The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  N 
sponsible  for  the  statement  that  a  Galician  schoolman 
named  Jan  Szczepanik,  in  poor  circumstances,  has  solve  a 
problem  upon  which  Mr.  Edison  has  expended  much  lalf 
and  thought  during  the  past  twenty-four  years,  though  vfl 
out  success.  “Herr  Szczepanik  has  discovered  an  elect jw 
teleoptical  apparatus,  upon  which  he  has  already  obtain'.* 
patent.  At  present  he  keeps  secret  the  exact  constructs0 
this  machine,  simply  sayffig  that  it  resembles  a  telephone 
If  a  picture  or  any  other  article  be  placed  before  the0* 
containing  the  instrument,  a  spectator  situated  at  another  PI 
connected  with  the  first  one  by  a  wire,  no  matter  at  how  { * 
a  distance  away,  will  be  enabled  to  see  the  object  in  its  naf 
colours.  Herr  Szczepanik  states  that  the  picture  is  sepai 
by  means  of  two  mirrors  into  a  number  of  dots,  whicrj^ 
distributed  upon  an  endless  line.  The  different  vibrating  ‘J1 
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light  from  these  dots  produce  in  the  first  apparatus  electrical 
irrents  of  varying  strength,  and  in  the  second  apparatus, 
aere  the  currents  are  received,  they  are  changed  again  into 
ys  of  light,  two  swinging  mirrors  transforming  them  into  a 
lited  picture.  In  scientific  circles  opinions  are  reserved  as 
the  merits  of  this  invention.  Herr  Szczepanik,  who  has  the 
pport  of  a  banker,  says  that  up  to  the  present  he  has  been 
ccessful  in  all  his  experiments.  He  intends  to  take  a  pavilion 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  where,  by  the  aid  of  his  tele- 
•tical  apparatus  and  a  skiopticon  (sic),  he  will  show  to  a 
ithering  of  10,000  persons  the  manoeuvres  of  the  French 
my  and  navy  when  many  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from 
iris.’'  We  should  think  that  opinions  would  be  very  much 
served  as  to  the  merits  of  an  invention  of  which  practically 
ithing  is  known.  From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that 
ie  Galician  schoolmaster  has  been  working  on  the  subject  of 
ie  telegraphic  transmission  of  pictures,  a  problem  that  has 
ready  engaged  much  attention  in  America,  as  our  readers 
ell  know.  The  latter  part  of  the  message  we  have  quoted 
so  appears  to  suggest  that  he  is  saDguine  of  being  able  to 
jry  much  extend  the  limits  of  ordinary  human  vision. 

♦  — 

SINGLE-SOLUTION  DEVELOPERS. 
lthough,  from  the  point  of  view  of  control  in  use  and  capacity 
[  modification  to  meet  errors  in  exposure,  it  is  impossible  to 
efend  the  employment  of  single-solution  developers,  there  can 
3  little  doubt  that  they  are  pretty  extensively  in  use  by 
nateurs,  who  value  them  for  their  simplicity,  if  they  do  not 
>me  up  to  the  separate  solutions  in  the  general  average  of 
suits. 

The  convenience  of  a  single-solution  developer,  complete  in 
3elf,  as  compared  with  one  compounded  from  two  or  perhaps 
jiree  separate  solutions,  is  beyond  cavil,  and,  if  it  were  accom 
jmied  by  the  same  power  of  control  or  modification  to  meet 
|rcumstances  as  they  arise,  without  doubt  that  form  of  deve 
jper  would  secure  universal  adoption,  but  that  is  not  the  case, 
would  be,  perhaps,  incorrect  to  say  that  no  power  of  control 
ists,  for,  to  some  slight  extent,  small  errors  in  the  direction 
i  over-exposure  may  be  corrected  by  dilution,  but  no  remedy 
iters  under  reverse  conditions.  It  is,  of  course,  possible,  by, 
iving  separate  solutions  at  hand  for  use  in  case  of  emergency 
bring  the  single  solution  on  to  something  like  level  terms 
ith  the  ordinary  form,  but  this  at  once  robs  it  of  its  charm  of 
nplicity,  and  for  other  reasons  it  would  be  preferable  to  rely 
lely  on  the  separate  solutions. 

One  of  the  reasons  alluded  to  is  the  undoubtedly  better 
jieping  property  of  the  separate  solutions,  for  it  is  an  obvious 
lot  that,  when  the  reducing  agent  and  the  alkali  are  both 
],esent  in  the  same  solution,  they  must  react  upon  one 
{[other  with  more  or  less  rapidity  and  energy,  notwith- 
{ftnding  that  they  are  accompanied  by  a  restraining  or  pro¬ 
bative  agent  in  the  form  of  sulphite  of  soda  or  other  oxygen 
'Sorber.  That  this  want  of  keeping  power  is  a  much-felt  one 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  since  the  appearance  of  our 
{tide  on  “Sulphite  of  Soda  and  Metabisulphite  of  Potash” 
1  o  or  three  weeks  ago,  we  have  received  several  communica- 
bns  from  individuals  desirous  of  utilising  the  latter  salt  in 
oasequence  of  the  character  we  gave  it  as  a  superior  preserva- 
Pe ;  but  these  communications  bear  evidence,  further,  of  the 
(  istence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  misunderstanding  as  to 
ta  power  and  functions  of  the  preservative  agent. 


The  neutral  sulphites  act  in  this  capacity  simply  by  virtue 
of  the  readiness  with  which  they  absorb  oxygen  and  become 
converted  into  sulphates,  their  presence  in  the  solution,  in 
conjunction  with  pyro  or  other  reducing  agent,  rendering  the 
latter,  at  least,  less  liable  to  oxidation  than  if  it  were  alone, 
although  they  do  not  entirely  arrest  the  action.  In  the  case 
of  the  acid  sulphites — the  bisulphites  and  the  metabisulphite 
of  potash — the  additional  restraining  or  preservative  action  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  free  acid,  which,  while  equally 
liable  to  oxidation,  is  converted  not  into  an  inactive  sulphate, 
but  into  sulphuric  acid,  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  pyro, 
is  still  a  powerful  preservative.  This  will,  we  think,  render 
it  perfectly  clear  why  metabisulphite  of  soda,  as  such,  confers 
the  greater  keeping  qualities  it  does  upon  the  solutions  in 
which  it  is  present. 

But  in  the  case  of  single-solution  developers,  in  which  the 
metabisulphite  may  be  employed,  it  ceases  to  be  metabi¬ 
sulphite  the  moment  the  alkali  is  added,  or,  at  least,  as  soon 
as  sufficient  of  the  latter  has  dissolved  to  neutralise  the  extra 
or  free  atom  of  sulphurous  oxide.  It  is,  in  fact,  converted, 
supposing  carbonate  of  soda  to  be  used,  into  neutral  sulphite 
of  potash  and  soda,  and,  as  such,  differs  in  no  respect  in  its 
action,  preservative  or  otherwise,  from  plain  sulphite  of  soda ; 
from  which  explanation  it  will,  we  trust,  be  clear  to  some  of 
our  correspondents  why  they  have  failed  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  substitution. 

In  one  small  point,  however,  metabisulphite  may  perhaps  be 
considered  to  offer  advantage  even  in  compounding  a  one- 
solution  developer.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  any  ordinary  observant  worker 
that,  the  more  carefully  the  solution  is  prepared  at  the  outset, 
the  better  and  longer  will  it  keep ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
less  evidence  there  is,  in  the  form  of  discolouration,  of  incipient 
oxidation  when  the  developer  is  newly  made,  the  less  rapidly 
will  oxidation  proceed  ;  in  fact,  the  less  colour  the  fresh  solu¬ 
tion  shows,  the  less  rapidly  will  it  be  developed.  In  stating 
this,  we  may  apply  the  remarks  not  only  to  single-solution 
developers,  but  also  to  the  separate  solution  of  sulpho-pyro- 
gallol,  as  the  mixture  of  pyro  and  sulphite  of  soda  has  been 
calltd.  Ic  wrould  appear,  indeed,  as  if,  when  the  oxidation  is 
once  started,  it  is  bound  to  proceed ;  whereas,  if  it  can  be 
altogether  avoided  at  the  outset,  ie.,  in  mixing  the  solution  at 
its  commencement,  it  is  materially  delayed. 

Parenthetically  we  may  remark  that  this  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  a  developing  solution  that  has  been 
used,  but  not  exhausted.  If  a  quantity  of  mixed  solution  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  used  to  develop  a  plate  and 
then  both  carefully  bottled,  it  will  be  found  in  an  hour  or 
two’s  time  that  the  portion  already  used  will  have  become 
decidedly  less  energetic  than  the  unused,  far  more  so,  indeed, 
than  is  warranted  by  the  development  of  a  single  plate.  The 
extent  of  the  difference  will  vary  according  to  the  developer 
used ;  but,  even  with  those  that  are  stated  to  be  capable  of 
repeated  use,  it  will  be  appreciable,  and  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  those  who  make  a  practice  of  using  made-up 
solutions  over  again,  that  the  used  solutions  should  always 
be  kept  separate  and  not  mixed  with  the  unused.  Some  years 
ago,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  when 
this  was  almost  invariably  a  single  solution,  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  oxalate  of  iron  in  oxalate  of  potash,  we  had  a  remark¬ 
ably  distinct  lesson  on  this  point.  A  quantity  of  solution  had 
been  made  and  stored  in  two  separate  bottles,  from  one  of 
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which  a  small  quantity  was  taken  to  develop  a  plate,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  the  “  stock.”  Upon  attempting  to  use 
from  the  same  bottle  the  following  day,  it  was  found  to  have 
completely  lost  its  developing  power  for  any  useful  purpose, 
and  we  may  say  that  the  “  new  developer”  acquired  with  us  a 
decidedly  bad  reputation. 

Some  weeks  later,  In  clearing  our  shelves,  we  were  struck  by 
the  different  appearance  of  these  two  bottles  of  developer, 
which  had  been  both  untouched  in  the  interior.  One,  that 
which  had  been  used  from,  exhibited  a  muddy  sediment,  as 
well  as  a  plentiful  crop  of  the  Canadian  green  crystals  ;  the 
other  had  apparently  undergone  no  change  since  it  was  mixed. 
We  were,  therefore,  induced  to  try  the  two  again,  when  it  was 
found  that,  while  the  one  was  absolutely  without  developing 
power,  the  other  was  apparently  a9  vigorous  as  when  freshly 
made.  Therefore,  we  say,  Be  careful  to  keep  used  and  unused 
solutions  separate. 

But,  to  return  to  metabisulphite,  it  may  be  decidedly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  employ  it  in  mixing  a  one-solution  developer,  if 
only  that  a  perfectly  clean  and  unoxidised  solution  may  be 
obtained  to  start  with,  as  upon  this  point  the  subsequent 
keeping  qualities  of  the  mixture  in  great  measure  depend.  If 
this  be  done,  and  care  in  another  respect  exercised,  it  is 
possible,  even  with  pyro,  to  prepare  a  single- solution  developer 
that  will  keep  fairly  well;  and  pyro  lends  itself  less  readily 
than  any  of  the  newer  agents  to  this  style  of  solution. 

In  the  case  of  metol  and  some  others  of  the  new  developing 
agents,  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  active  developer  before 
adding  the  metabisulphite,  but  in  the  case  of  pyro  the  reverse 
is  imperative.  But,  in  any  case,  let  a  clean  solution  of  the 
developer  and  its  preservative  be  first  prepared.  Matters  in 
this  respect  will  be  materially  aided  if  the  water  employed  be 
first  boiled  to  drive  off  any  air  it  may  contain,  and  in  the 
process  of  solution,  especially  with  pyro,  the  mixture  should  be 
as  little  shaken,  particularly  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  as 
possible.  No  attempt  should  on  any  account  be  made  to  filter 
the  solution,  as  this  will  infallibly  cause  serious  discolouration. 
Then  place  the  clean  solution  in  a  bottle  only  just  large  enough 
to  contain  the  finished  developer,  and  with  a  long  necked 
funnel  reaching  nearly  down  to  the  bottom  introduce  the  alkali, 
previously  dissolved,  by  pouring  very  gently  so  that  it  forms  a 
layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  or  the  alkali  may  be  added 
in  crystals  or  the  solid  state,  and  allowed  to  dissolve  gradually, 
but  we  prefer  the  former  plan.  Only  when  the  bottle  has  been 
closed  should  it  be  shaken,  and  then  as  little  as  possible  or 
necessary  to  mix  it  thoroughly.  By  following  this  plan  a  per¬ 
fectly  clean  solution  is  obtained  which  will  remain  in  the  same 
state  for  a  considerable  time. 


plaintiff’s  case  was  that  he  had  gone  to  great  expense  to  obtain 
photographs  of  the  Jubilee  procession  last  year,  and  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  defendant’s  manager  for  the  exhibition  of  tb, 
pictures  at  the  Alhambra  for  eight  weeks  at  thirty  pounds  a  week 
The  defence  raised  was  that  the  Alhambra  was  to  have  had  th. 
exclusive  use  of  the  pictures  for  London,  but  this  waB  denied  bj 
Mr.  Paul.  In  the  end  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  foi 
150/.  for  which  judgment  was  entered  with  costs.  An  interesting 
point  in  connexion  with  the  case  is  this:  In  March  1896,  whei 
Mr.  Paul  was  first  engaged,  it  was  at  a  salary  of  66/.  per  week 
which  salary  was  gradually  reduced  to  30/.— less  than  half.  Wa 
that  owing  to  animated  pictures  being  less  appreciated  by  the  publi. 
than  they  used  to  be,  or  is  it  that  a  greater  number  of  cinemato 
graphers  have  entered  the  field,  and  so,  by  competition,  brougb 
down  prices  ?  We  are  inclined  rather  to  the  latter  opinion,  as  tb 
interest  in  animated  photographs  does  not  appear  to  be  material! 
declining.  _ _ 

There  seems  some  proof  of  that,  for  the  premises  of  a  firm  o 
photographers  and  film-makers  in  Islington  were,  one  morning  las 
week,  entered  by  burglars,  who  carried  away  some  fifty  or  mor 
cinematograph  films,  each  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  long,  and  cor 
tained  in  the  usual  tin  boxes.  It  would  appear  to  most  people  the 
cinematograph  films  were  not  a  very  marketable  commodity  in  tl 
hands  of  burglars,  and  they  would  also  be  almost  sure  to  lead  to  tl 
arrest  of  the  thieves.  However,  we  must  allow  the  burglars  to  kno 
their  business  better  than  we  do.  With  the  films  other  property  wi 
taken,  amongst  which,  according  to  the  daily  press,  some  “bra 
lenses.”  Brass  lenses  are  certainly  a  novelty. 


Still  Another  method  for  Estimating"  lodin 
Bromine,  and  Chlorine.  —  As  our  past  pages  will,  sho 
the  method  of  carrying  out  such  estimation  is  one  that  is  vej 
attractive  to  the  analytical  chemist,  so  many  have  been  the  pla 
proposed.  The  one  now  referred  to  seems  to  possess  ma 
elements  of  superiority  over  others  previously  published,  a 
would  seem  to  be  very  useful  for  estimating,  for  example,  t 
relative  proportions  of  the  ingredients  present  in  a  dry  plate 
unknown  constitution.  It  was  recently  read  at  a  meeting  of  t 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 


The  new  method  is  based  upon  the  following  reactions:  Id 
mixture  of  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  in  solution,  sulphu 
acid,  charged  with  nitrous  vapours,  is  able  to  displace  the  lod 
entirely,  in  the  cold,  without  acting  on  the  hydrochloric  or  hyo 
bromic  acids  present ;  the  iodine  can  then  be  entirely  dissolved 
removed  by  sulphide  of  carbon.  If,  now,  sulphuric  and  chro 
acids  are  added,  bromine  can  be  recovered,  but  only  partially  in 
cold ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  brought  for  about  half  an  hour  to  at 
boiling  point,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  addition  of  further  £ 
phide  will  entirely  remove  all  bromine.  In  neither  case  is  a  tr 
of  chlorine  removed,  and  the  estimation  of  this  substance  cair 
made  with  nitrate-of-silver  solution  in  the  usual  manner. 


A  Curious  Property  of  Potassium  Platino-cyanide. 

— Herr  E.  Sonstadt,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
described  some  hitherto  unknown  properties  of  the  above-named  salt 
in  solution.  It  appears  that  a  solution  of  0T  per  cent  does  not  change 
upon  being  heated,  but  that,  if  diluted  to  one-tenth  that. strength, 
dissociation  takes  place,  and  platinum  monochloride  is  precipitated. 


Is  Animated  Photography  on  the  Wane?— In  the 

Queen’s  Bench  Division,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special 
jury,  an  action  was  tried  one  day  last  week  in  which  cinematography 
was  concerned.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr.  Robert  William  Paul,  and 
the  defendants  the  Alhambra  Company,  Limited.  The  action  was 
for  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal  and  breach  of  contract.  Ihe 


Photography  at  the  late  Solar  Eclipse.— As  fu  * 

details  come  to  hand  from  the  observers  at  the  different  static , 
the  first  reports  of  complete  photographic  successes  are  more  tl  ‘ 
fully  confirmed.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Astronom 
Association,  Messrs.  Thwaites  &  Johnson,  members  of  the  Asser¬ 
tion’s  expedition  to  India,  were  present  to  make  a  statement  v 
reference  to  the  observations  made,  which  had  been  perlec? 
successful.  Mr.  Thwaites  said  that  he  exposed  three  plates,  f 
respective  times  of  exposure  being  one  and  a  half,  nine,  and  t 
seconds.  There  was  no  time  for  a  fourth  exposure,  as  the  perio< 
totality  proved  less  than  had  been  anticipated,  one  minute  fifty 
seconds.  The  photographs  were  afterwards  projected  upon 
screen.  The  instrument  used  in  taking  the  photographs  was 
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uatorial  refractor  with  an  object-glass  of  six  feet  focus.  On  the 
hole,  this  has  proved  to  be,  most  generally,  successfully  observed  of 
iy  solar  eclipses. 

Art  in  Whitechapel. — For  seventeen  years  past  a  loan  Ex- 
bition  of  pictures  has  been  held,  during  the  Easter  holidays,  at  St. 
ide’s  Schools,  adjoining  the  Toynbee  Hall,  and  it  has  always  been 
sited  by  thousands  of  persons  daily,  to  their  great  enjoyment, 
rrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  this  year’s  show,  and  it  will 
elude  several  of  Millais’  works  that  are  now  on  view  at  Burlington 
ouse.  Amongst  those  who  have  promised  the  loan  of  pictures  is 
ie  Duke  of  Westminster,  together  with  other  owners  of  the  best 
ctures  in  this  country.  Whilst  art  seems  to  be  so  highly  esteemed 
f  the  denizens  of  the  East  End,  it  is  surprising  that  it  seems  to  be 
i  entirely  ignored  by  the  majority  of  the  local  photographers, 
hey  evidently  do  not  profit  by  these  local  exhibitions,  and  a  visit  to 
le  neighbourhood  will  show  there  is  ample  room  for  them  to  do  so, 
one  may  judge  from  what  is  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows  and 
jorways.  However,  perhaps  one  must  not  expect  much  “  high  art  ” 
i  a  shilling  “  likeness.” 


South  Kensington. — The  public  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
ae  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
:ent  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  drop.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
3W  days  back,  Sir  F.  Powell  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
?  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  reappoint  the  Com- 
littee  on  the  Museums  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and,  if 
^  whether  it  was  intended  to  do  so  at  an  early  date.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Llfour  said  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  reappoint  the  Com- 
littee,  and  that  it  should  be  done  at  an  early  date.  It  will  be 
jmembered  that,  last  year,  that  Committee  issued  a  preliminary  and 
rgent  report  on  the  danger  there  was  from  fire  to  the  building  and 
tieir  valuable  and  irreparable  contents.  There  was  nothing  new  in 
bat,  for  the  subject  had  continuously  been  dealt  with  in  the  daily 
ress  for  years  past,  and  now  remedial  steps  are  being  taken. 


At  the  time  that  report  was  issued  we  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
rincipal  point  that  the  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
’ould  not  be  lost  sight  of — namely,  the  administration  of  the 
> apartment,  and  whether  the  public  who  found  the  money  obtained 
ill  value  for  the  grants  annually  made  to  it.  For  years  past 
imours  have  been  rife  of  mal-administration,  jobbery,  incom- 
etency,  cliques,  &c.  Now  that  the  Committee  is  to  be  reappointed, 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  charges  will  be  cleared  up ;  also  that 
ley  will  be  proved  groundless. 


A  Complete  Installation  of  Acetylene  for  Xllumi- 
lation. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  obstructive  policy  of  the 
re  insurance  companies  with  regard  to  the  insurance  of  premises 
here  acetylene  is  used  will  gradually  have  to  give  way  to  the 
lemands  for  the  new  illuminant.  It  is  not  denied  that  explosions 
xused  by  its  use  have  occurred,  but,  then,  so  have  they  with  ordi- 
ary  coal  gas,  yet  with  probably  a  far  smaller  percentage  than 
ecurred  in  the  early  days  of  the  latter.  All  new  experiments  in 
jich  directions  must  naturally  be  liable  tq  accident.  But,  apart 
om  the  use  of  the  gas  in  a  compressed  form,  which  must  always 
resent  graver  elements  of  danger,  we  submit  that  the  time  has 
rrived  when  a  broader  and  less  timorous  view  should  be  taken  of 
iis  important  agent.  On  the  Continent  the  subject  is  treated  in  a 
lore  rational  manner,  and  already,  for  example,  in  a  small  town  in 
ustria,  there  is  a  complete  installation  of  the  gas  for  use  in  the 
ireets,  private  houses,  municipal  buildings,  &c. 


A  new  mode  of  making  the  carbide  is  described  and  patented  by 
rofessor  Wilson,  of  St.  Catherine’s,  Ontario.  The  refuse  of  saw 
tills  is  converted  into  carbon,  which  is  mixed  with  lime  and  treated 
i  the  usual  way  in  the  electric  furnace.  The  carbide  thus  produced 
broken  up  and  sold  for  the  production  of  acetylene. 


Tire  Risk  at  the  National  Gallery. — It  is  well  to  know 
that  the  authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  danger,  from  fire,  to  our 
National  pictures.  In  reply  to  a  query  put  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  said  he  did  not  think  an  expert  report 
was  necessary,  or  could  add  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  by 
the  Office  of  Works.  He  added  that  the  construction  of  the  several 
portions  of  the  buildings  and  the  circumstances  of  their  surround¬ 
ings  are  well  known  to  the  Department,  and  the  questions  of  danger 
from  fire  from  outside  inflammable  buildings  has  constantly  engaged 
its  attention.  He  further  stated  that  adjacent  property  had  quite 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  lessening 
any  such  danger,  and  that  a  similar  course  would  be  adopted  as 
opportunities  occur.  That  is  satisfactory,  for  England  cannot  afford 
to  lose  any  of  its  National  pictures  ;  it  has  already  too  few  of  them. 


A  New  Vacuum  Tube. — In  the  current  number  of  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  a  very  remarkable  kind  of  tube  is  described, 
in  which  the  anode  or  cathode  is  entirely  done  away  with.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  wire  is  passed  through  the  vacuum  and  then  inserted  in  a 
circuit  with  a  spark  gap  and  one  of  Trowbridge’s  improved  rheostatic 
machines  charged  with  a  battery  of  10,000  cells.  The  condensers 
are  charged  in  parallel,  and  the  voltage  possible  approaches  a  million. 
With  such  an  arrangement  unusual  results  may  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Rontgen  rays  are  produced,  but,  unfortunately,  cannot  be 
studied  photographically,  seeing  that  they  pass  in  brush  form  from 
tube  to  plate  and  show  on  development  with  a  star-spangled  appear¬ 
ance.  An  aluminium  mirror  inside  throws  upon  the  wall  cathode 
rays,  which  may  be  deflected  by  a  piece  of  tinfoil. 


A  Unique  Reflecting*  Telescope. — The  Proceedings  of  the 

Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  for  January  31  contain  an  account  of 
a  very  remarkable  reflector  for  astro- photographic  use.  At  the 
Meudon  Observatory  M.  A.  Rabourdin  has  been  making  use  of  a 
telescope  whose  aperture  bears  the  extraordinary  ratio,  compared 
with  the  focus,  of  one  to  three.  It  will  be  remembered  that  quite 
recently  a  ratio  of  one  to  five  was  stated  to  be  the  maximum  beyond 
which  all  objects  situated  much  outside  the  very  centre  of  the  field 
were  bound  to  be  displaced  and  distorted  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
M.  Rabourdin  has  obtained  some  very  wonderful  negatives  of 
nebulae.  The  various  nebulae,  those,  for  example,  in  Aquarius, 
Andromeda,  Triangula,  &c.,  have  been  taken,  and  with  very  quick 
exposures,  though,  according  to  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  contention,  as  re¬ 
cently  described  by  us,  an  instrument  of  such  immense  angular 
aperture  ought  not  to  be  any  more  rapid  than  one  of  equal  diameter 
and  longer  focus ;  but  such  is  the  rapidity  and  resolving  power  of 
this/-3  instrument  that  the  negatives  obtained  by  its  aid  in  a  short 
time  exhibit  details  not  to  be  found  in  any,  even  the  most  beautiful, 
chart  in  existence. 

- - 

THE  THEORY  OF  THREE-COLOUR  PRINTING. 

I. 

[Photographisohe  Corresponded.  ] 

Although  the  theory  of  three-colour  printing  has  been  thoroughly 
explained  for  some  years,  up  to  the  present  no  common  agreement  on 
the  requirements  has  been  come  to,  which  in  part  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem,  and  also  partly  also  because  strict  adherence  to  the  theo¬ 
retically  correct  fundamental  bases  will  not  secure  practical  results. 

A  correct  theory  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  further 
development  of  this  process ;  it  teaches  us  the  causes  of  failure,  shewi 
us  the  dodges  which  we  must  take  advantage  of  in  order  to  obtain  per¬ 
fection,  and  proves  before  all  things  those  erroneous  and  purposeless 
experiments  to  which  false  bases  would  lead  us. 

Convinced  of  these  facts,  I  felt  constrained  to  advance  a  general  theory 
as  far  as  possible  satisfying  the  requirements  of  practical  work,  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  my  work,  Die  Dreifarben  Photographic. 

This  communication  is  issued  with  the  idea  of  clearing  up  some  of 
the  existing  and  contradictory  theories  of  three-colour  printing. 

A  rational  theory  of  three-colour  printing  must  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  must  be  kept  totally  distinct. 
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1.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  choice  of  the  fundamental  colours, 
which  obviously  must  be  based  on  the  ground  of  colour  mixtures. 
These  three  colours  must  so  behave  that  mixtures  of  any  two  must  be  of 
equal  purity.  These  requirements  are  only  satisfied  by  the  colours 
yellow,  purple,  and  blue-green,  for  these  give  an  equally  pure  zinnober 
red,  v'.  Jet-blue,  and  green.  The  colours  chrome  yellow,  carmine  lake, 
and  Paris  blue  only  an  impure  green,  the  blackness  of  which  can  only  be 
estimated  by  comparison  with  a  pure  green.  A  blue  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  printing  ink  which  approximates  to  ultramarine,  became  it 
was  assumed  that  pure  blue,  red,  and  yellow  must  correspond  best  to 
theoretical  requirements.  Pure  blue,  that  is,  one  which  excites  the  blue 
sensation  without  the  secondary  excitation  of  green  or  red,  is,  however, 
complementary  to  yellow,  and  can  therefore  under  no  conditions  be  used 
to  form  a  useful  green. 

The  green  present  in  a  painting  is  never  pure,  but  consists  of  green  and 
black,  and  photography  therefore  decomposes  it  into  its  three  constituents 
— blue,  and  yellow,  and  red.  Only  when  the  blue  and  yellow  give  a  pure 
green  will  the  necessary  degree  of  sadness  (or  blue  blackness)  be  formed  ; 
if,  however,  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  is  already  degraded,  there  will 
be  formed  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  the  red  only  a  greenish-grey. 

For  the  existing  three-colour  prints  the  deficiency  in  the  green  is 
characteristic  ;  it  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  incorrectly  chosen 
fundamental  colours,  and  only  to  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  blue-green, 
purple,  and  yellow  as  printing  inks.  Instead,  however,  of  recognising 
this  fact,  the  fault  is  sought  for  in  the  red  negative,  and  attempts  are 
made  to  produce  a  negative  which  will  reproduce  the  green  of  the 
original  which  is  green  and  black  absolutely  covered,  which  will  remain, 
indeed,  a  fruitless  quest. 

But,  still,  there  are  two  further  reasons  in  support  of  the  choice  of  the 
above-mentioned  fundamental  colours. 

The  intensity  of  the  three  inks  must  obviously  be  so  chosen  that  red 
and  yellow,  yellow  and  blue,  and  blue  and  red  produce  the  mean  sensa¬ 
tions,  orange,  green,  and  violet.  If  we  choose,  however,  such  intensities 
in  Paris  blue,  carmine  lake,  and  yellow,  the  result  when  all  three 
colours  are  mixed  together  is  not  black,  but  brown.  In  consequence  of 
the  ignorance  of  this  fact,  it  is  contended  that  three-colour  printing 
cannot  produce  black  and  grey,  and  thence  has  been  deduced  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  neutral  grey  plate.  When  using  blue-green,  purple,  and 
yellow,  there  is  nothing,  from  the  theoretical  standpoint,  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  formation  of  black  or  grey.  Practically,  however,  it  is 
different,  and  I  have  in  my  work  recommended  the  use  of  a  grey 
plate,  but  only  on  account  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  photo-mechanical 
processes. 

The  third  reason  why  blue-green,  purple,  and  yellow  must  be  chosen 
a’*  fundamental  colours  lies  in  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  splitting 
up  the  colours  of  the  original  by  photographic  means  into  other  colours. 

The  negative  for  the  yellow  printing  should  have  the  blue  and  red 
opaque  ;  the  yellow,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  clear  glass. 

This  requirement  is  only  fulfilled  when  purple*  is  chosen  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  colour  for  red,  which  must  reflect  the  whole  of  the  blue  rays,  and 
therefore  act  on  the  blue  sensitive  plate  as  white. 

A  pure  red  can  never  be  photographed  with  red  so  that  the  former  acts 
like  white  and  the  latter  like  black,  for  the  red  colour  reflects  almost 
exclusively  the  orange  and  red  rays ;  the  yellow  pigment,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red  rays. 

We  must  have  now  a  plate  which  will  reproduce  the  red  like  white, 
the  yellow  like  black.  Even  if  one  sensitises  for  the  extreme  end  of  the 
red,  the  yellow  pigment  will  still  be  active,  for  it  reflects  red  rays.  This 
fact  cannot  be  got  over  by  any  sensitiser  or  any  violet  screen,  nor  by  the 
malachite  green  recommended  by  Duchochois,  nor  the  Nile  blue  BB 
recommended  by  Hruza.  Not  the  most  vigorous  red  sensitiser,  chloro- 
phyl,  can  satisfy  this  requirement.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  fulfilled,  and 
the  attempts  made  by  the  practical  worker  are  merely  a  bypath  if  he 
leaves  out  the  spectral  properties  of  the  pigments.  Photography  can 
only  split  up  the  original  colours  into  three  fundamental  colours,  which 
show  as  far  as  possible  striking  differences,  for  only  then  can  the  re¬ 
quirements  that  each  of  the  three  negatives  should  have  two  colours 
opaque  and  the  third  transparent  be  fulfilled.  With  the  fundamental 
colours — blue-green,  purple,  and  yellow — this  can  be  easily  obtained. 
A  purple  pigment  of  the  particular  shade  or  colour  of  dry  erythrosine 
collodion  reflects  red,  violet,  and  blue  rays.  A  yellow  dye,  however,  as 
already  mentioned,  reflects  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red  rays.  A  violet- 
blue  sensitive  plate  will  therefore  reproduce  the  former  like  white,  the 
yellow  like  black,  however,  and  thus  separate  the  two  colours  in  the 
desired  way. 

*  Hubl  here  uses  the  word  purple  in  the  same  sense  as  we  use  crimson. — Trans. 


The  vermilion  red  of  the  original  will  then  be  formed  by  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  yellow  and  purple,  for  it  will  be  quite  correct  and  satis- 
factory  if  the  vermilion  be  equally  inactive  for  the  yellow  and  the  red 
printing.  If,  however,  one  uses  for  printing  a  carmine  lake  instead  of 
the  purple,  then  there  will  always  be  formed  an  orange  instead  of  the 
verm  i' ion. 

From  these  explanations  it  will  be  seen  how  important  the  choice  of 
the  fundamental  printing  inks  is,  and  that  it  cannot  be  dismissed  with 
the  apodictic  statement  that  “  only  three  stable  printing  inks  are  re¬ 
quired.”  If  there  are  at  present  no  stable  purplee  and  blue  greens,  we 
must,  in  order  to  obtain  successful  three-colour  prints,  seek  for  such 
colours,  and  as  long  as  we  cannot  obtain  them  we  must  be  content  with 
Paris  blue  and  carmine  lake,  and  take  into  account  the  faults  of  this 
choice  of  colours  ;  and  if  the  pure  green  is  wanting  ;  if,  in  place  of  the 
red  and  blue,  an  orange  and  violet  appear;  if  we  can  obtain  no  black  and 
grey  without  upsetting  the  balance  of  all  the  other  colours  ;  if  the  nega- 
tiver,  in  spite  of  the  best  complementary  filters,  will  not  show  the 
correct  appearance,  we  should  seek  the  fault  where  it  actually  lies,  and 
not  strive  after  an  impossible  separation  of  colours. 

Much  perplexity  has  also  been  caused  by  the  shibboleth  of  the 
“  impurity”  of  the  pigment  colours.  Thus  a  correct  reproduction  of  the 
colours  is  not  possible  by  three-colour  printing,  because  the  colours  of 
the  pigments  in  comparison  to  the  spectral  colours  are  “  impure.”  For 
this  reason  is  the  expression  “  impurity  ”  used  sometimes  for  the  dingi- 
ness,  sometimes  for  the  presence  of  different  coloured  rays  by  reflected 
light. 

The  dinginess  of  our  colours  can  only  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
compound  colours  in  three-colour  printing  appear  dingier  than  in  the 
original,  on  the  correctness  of  the  colour  itself,  therefore  on  the  tone  of 
colour  is  it  quite  without  influence.*  The  fact,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  pigments  reflect  not  only  rays  of  one  region,  that,  for  instance, 
chrome  yellow  emits  with  the  yellow  also  red  and  green  rays  is 
without  any  importance  on  the  theoretical  possibility  of  three-colour 
printing.  Coloured  glass  also  only  lets  through  compound  light,  and 
yet  it  behaves  when  mixed  exactly  the  same  as  spectrum  rays,  and  the 
light  passing  through  a  yellow  glass  soreen,  which  consists  of  red,  yellow, 
and  green  rays,  shows  in  the  mixture  of  colours  exactly  the  same 
behaviour  as  spectrum  yellow. 

The  so-called  impurity  of  the  colours  has  thus,  with  the  incorrect  re¬ 
production  of  the  colours  in  three-colour  printing,  nothing  at  all  to  do, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  plausible  ground  for  the  incompleteness 
of  the  process  from  a  want  of  complete  theoretical  knowledge. 

2.  Photographic  analysis  of  colours. 

Whilst  the  necessity  of  theoretically  correct  printing  inks  has  scarcely 
been  recognised,  and,  without  special  consideration,  a  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  have  been  intuitively  chosen  for  three-colour  printing  for  carrying 
out  the  photographic  processes,  for  the  analysis  of  the  original  into  the 
three  constituent  colours  various  theories  have  been  advanced. 

On  the  naturally  intimate  connexion  between  the  printing  ink 
and  the  preparation  of  the  negative,  mostly,  indeed,  no  weight  has 
been  laid,  and  at  present  the  negatives  correspond  to  the  theoretically 
correct  colour  system,  whilst  Paris  blue  and  carmine  are  used  for 
printing  with. 

The  Young-Helmholtz  colour  theory,  on  which  a  theory  of  three-colour 
printing  has  been  built,  is  for  this  purpose,  as  I  have  already  shown  in 
my  book,f  scarcely  suitable. 

How  Ives  arrived  at  Paris  blue,  purple,  and  yellow  as  printing  inks  by 
the  use  of  this  theory  is  not  to  be  conceived. 

The  theory  of  the  photographic  process  which  is  stated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  law  “  that  two  of  the  fundamental  colours  should  act  like 
white  but  the  third  like  black,”  corresponds  much  better  with  practical 
needs. 

This  requirement  can  only  be  fulfilled  when  those  rays  act  on  the 
photographic  plate  which  are  common  to  the  two  fundamental  colours 
and  which  are  wanting  in  the  third. 

In  the  accompanying  table  will  be  found  the  spectrum  colours  reflected 
from  the  fundamental  colours,  yellow,  purple,  and  blue-green : — 

!  Green. 
Yellow-green, 
yellow. 

Orange. 

Bed. 

*  This  is  always  assuming  that  the  important  parts  of  the  absorption  band  of  th* 
three  colours  do  not  interfere,  i.e.,  that  any  two  colours  mixed  must  show  an  inter* 
mediate  tint  (although  of  a  dingy  shade). 

f  Die  Dreifarben  Photographic,  pp.  29.  90. 
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Purple  reflects 


Blue-green  reflects 


!  Orange. 

Red. 

Violet. 

Blue. 

(  Violet. 

)  Blue. 
j  Green. 

(  Yellow-green. 


The  negative  for  the  yellow  printing  plate  should  have  the  yellow  like 
black,  the  purple  and  blue-green  like  white.  There  must  be  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  therefore  the  rays  reflected  in  common  by  the  purple  and 
blue-green,  that  is  the  violet  and  blue  be  used. 

The  negative  for  the  red  printing  plate  should  reproduce  the  purple 
like  black ;  the  yellow  and  blue-green,  however,  will  be  opaque,  therefore 
the  yellow-green  and  green  rays  must  act,  for  they  are  contained  in  the 
light  reflected  from  the  yellow  and  blue-green,  but  are  wanting  in  the 
purple. 

The  negative  for  the  blue-green  printing  plate  must  reproduce  the 
blue-green  like  black;  the  yellow  and  purple,  however,  like  white.  This 
requirement  will  only  be  fulfilled  when  the  orange  and  red  rays  act  on 
the  plate. 

From  these  statements  it  follows  therefore  that,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  negative  for — 

The  yellow  printing  plate,  the  violet  and  blue  rays, 

For— 

The  red 

For — 

The  blue 
must  act. 

- ¥ 


„  ,  the  yellow-green  and  green  rays, 

„  ,  the  orange  and^red  rays, 

A.  Freiherrn  v.  Hube. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT.  * 

Discussion : 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  :  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  at  once  the  details  of 
this  paper,  because  it  contains  so  many  figures  which  one  cannot  bear  in 
mind,  but  as  a  communication  of  this  sort  is  being  read,  one  gets  a  sort 
of  instinctive  feeling  with  regard  to  it,  and  no  doubt  one  is  in  some  cases 
more  or  less  misled  by  that  feeling.  I  would  rather  ask  Mr.  Driffield 
whether  I  am  right,  for  example,  in  supposing  that  the  authors  of  the 
paper  estimate  the  silver  salt  in  the  plate  by  weighing  the  plate,  fixing 
it  out,  washing,  and  reweighing.  If  that  is  so,  why  do  they  choose  the 
indirect  method  rather  than  the  direct?  I  should  have  thought  the 
direct  method — getting  out  the  silver  and  weighing  it — would  have  been 
much  more  exact.  With  regard  to  the  speed  of  plates,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  I  understood  Mr.  Driffield  aright,  in  saying  that  the  speed 
was  increased  by  the  thickness  of  the  film  ;  I  should  like  to  ask  whether, 
theoretically  or  practically,  it  is  possible  to  notably  increase  the  speed  of 
a  plate  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  film,  if  the  speed  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  light  absorbed.  We  know  that  light  is  absorbed 
according  to  certain  definite  rules  (I  think  we  have  to  thank  Messrs. 
Hurter  &  Driffield  for  emphasising  that  fact),  so  that  if  the  thickness  of 
the  film  is  increased  in  certain  proportions,  there  will  also  be  a  certain 
increase  in  the  amount  of  light  absorbed  ;  does  the  rapidity  increase  in 
any  similar  way  ?  For  example,  could  we,  by  using  a  slab  instead  of  a 
film,  get  a  marked  increase  in  speed  by  the  absorption  of  the  light  which, 
with  an  ordinary  film,  would  be  lost  by  escaping  at  the  back  ?  I  under¬ 
stood  Mr.  Driffield  to  say  that  the  latent  image  was  lost  if  you  started 
with  silver  bromide  in  the  developable  condition,  and  changed  the  silver 
bromide — by  the  action  of  potassium  iodide — into  silver  iodide  ;  that 
may  be  correct,  but  he  did  not  add  that  the  latent  image  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  compound  to  another,  as  has  been  done,  notably  by 
Carey  Lea,  and  also,  I  believe,  had  been  done  before  he  experimented  on 
the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  estimation  of  speed,  Messrs.  Hurter  & 
Driffield  have,  in  this  paper,  somewhat  limited  the  statements  which 
they  set  forth  in  their  original  paper  of  1890.  I  feel,  with  regard  to  the 
present  communication,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  by  simply  hearing  it 
read,  that  they  have  perhaps  generalised  rather  more  than  the  ex- 
l  perimental  results  would  seem  to  justify.  Taking  the  estimation  of 
I  speed,  which  is  their  chief  point,  I  think  that  we  have  plenty  of  evidence 
— and  Mr.  Driffield  has  adduced  some  to-night — that  the  speed  of  a  plate 
is  not  an  inherent  quality  of  the  plate,  but  depends  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  is  used.  I  believe  he  said  in  effect  that  it 
varied  with  the  thickness  of  the  film,  but  we  know  that  it  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  developer  used ;  then  surely  the  comparative  speeds  of 
plates  will  vary  according  to  the  light.  I  suggest  that  a  very  great  deal 
i  of  the  difficulty  that  one  has  had  in  accepting  the  earlier  work  of  Messrs. 
Hurter  &  Driffield — I  do  not  speak  of  the  principles  of  it,  which  are 
excellent— is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  qualified. 
If  they  were  to  say  that  the  proportional  speeds,  for  example,  are  as 
estimated  under  certain  fixed  and  stated  conditions,  I  think  that  would 
meet  the  whole  case ;  but  to  put  down  the  speed  as  a  fixed  quality  of  the 

*  Concluded  from  page  121. 


plate,  when  it  is  really  alterable  by  the  circumstances  to  which  the  plate 
is  subjected,  is  a  mistake.  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  Messrs.  Hurter  & 
Driffield  take  up  the  position  that  they  did  upon  the  question  of  the 
latent  imrige ;  I  cannot  profess  to  have  quite  followed  their  arguments, 
but  I  have  always  held  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  chemical  change  in 
ordinary  negative  plates  when  the  developable  condition  is  produced, 
although  the  case  may  be  different  with  regard  to  printing- out  papers 
The  tendency  nowadays  is  to  suppose  that  everybody  believes  that, 
when  a  plate  is  exposed  to  light  and  the  sensitive  substance  is  changed 
into  the  developable  condition,  that  there  is  a  formation  of  sub-bromide 
of  silver;  I  believe  that  a  good  many  have  very  grave  doubts  as  to  that. 
I  have  not  attacked  the  subject  quite  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  it 
has  been  attacked  in  the  paper  to-night.  Accepting  our  ordinary  ideas 
with  regard  to  physical  and  chemical  change,  ore  must  a  low  that  a 
physical  change  precedes  a  chemical  change,  that  is,  one  must  allow  that 
the:  e  is  a  motion  within  the  molecule  before  a  part  of  the  molecule  can 
be  separated  from  it ;  the  motion  must  begin  within.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  there  is  a  change — that  the  developable  silver 
bromide  is  different  from  the  non-developable  silver  bromide ;  the 
question  is  whether  the  change  is  pushed  on  to  the  extent  of  a  chemical 
decomposition.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
those  who  maintain  that  there  is  a  chemical  changes,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  has  ever  been  any  proof  brought  forward  that  this  is  so.  I  think, 
too,  that  all  the  evidence  that  one  has,  so  far  as  we  can  apply  it  in  this 
case,  rather  tends  to  show  that  there  is  not  a  chemical  change.  It  is 
very  well  known  that  if  you  continue  the  exposure  you  get  th  e  odour  of 
bromine,  but  then  we  have  the  difficulty  of  the  reversal  of  the  image. 
It  is  the  rule  that  where  there  is  a  chemical  reaction,  and  the  product  of 
the  change  tends  to  prevent  the  reaction,  the  effect  of  the  accumulation 
of  the  product  is  to  gradually  slow  the  reaction  till  it  at  last  dies  down  to 
nothing.  But  we  are  asked  to  believe,  by  those  who  hold  that  the  silver 
bromide  is  decomposed,  that  the  bromine  is  first  given  off,  and  then  is  in 
some  way  returned  to  the  silver  in  spite  of  the  continuation  of  the  light 
action.  That  is  a  series  of  changes  which  I  have  not  so  far  been  able  to 
picture  to  my  mind,  because  the  idea  carries  with  it  a  great  many 
anomalies.  Long  exposure  certainly — if  exposure  separates  bromine — 
separates  more  bromine,  and  one  ought  therefore  to  get  a  more 
developable  image  if  the  developable  condition  depends  upon  the 
separation  of  the  bromine.  But  the  fact  is  that  before  there  is  any 
definite  evidence  that  bromine  is  separated,  the  developable  condition 
has  arrived  at  its  maximum,  and  has  nearly,  if  not  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  again.  The  physical  properties  of  plates  have  been  very  much 
neglected  in  the  past ;  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield  have  tackled  a 
subject  which  is  comparatively  new,  and  if  they  have  only  opened  it  out 
— so  that  it  can  be  further  pursued  by  themselves  and  other  workers, 
though  probably  they  have  done  a  great  deal  more— I  think  they  have 
deserved  the  very  best  thanks  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley :  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  what  we 
must  all  recognise  as  a  very  important  paper,  and  I  appreciate  fully  the 
great  difficulty  of  discussing  it  adequately  so  soon  after  hearing  it  read 
for  the  first  time.  One  thing  which  struck  me  in  the  paper  was  that  a 
great  many  of  the  facts  stated  to  have  come  out  of  these  researches  did 
not  seem  to  be  new  acquaintances.  For  example,  although  we  have 
never  before  had  the  points  put  into  figures  with  so  much  laborious 
quantitative  work,  I  think  we  have  all  recognised  that  in  the  process  of 
developing  the  latent  or  developable  image,  the  diffusion  of  the  solution 
into  and  out  of  the  gelatine  plays  an  important  part ;  I  hare  always 
myself  been  under  the  impression  that  it  was  in  order  to  accelerate  that 
diffusioa — by  bringing  fresh  liquid  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
gelatine,  and  thereby  accelerating  the  reduction  and  the  rate  of  develop¬ 
ment — that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  rocking  the  dish  during  the  process. 
I  do  not  propose— indeed,  it  would  scarcely  be  proper — to  discuss  in 
detail  those  thermo-chemical  considerations  with  which  Mr.  Driffield 
opened  the  paper ;  I  will  only  say  that  I  think  it  may  appear,  when  one 
has  time  to  consider  the  paper,  that  some  of  them  require  a  little 
modification,  and  I  think  there  are  certain  points  that  ought  to  be  dealt 
with,  but  which,  so  far  as  I  gathered,  were  not  taken  into  account. 
With  regard  to  the  light  thrown  by  these  experiments,  and  by  Messrs. 
Hurter  &  Driffield’s  former  experiments,  on  the  constitution  of  the  latent 
image,  I  differ — and,  I  believe,  always  have  differed  more  or  less,  from 
my  friend  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  but  it  may  be  a  difference  rather  of  terms 
than  of  ideas.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  no  longer 
deny  that  the  sub-salts  of  silver  do  actually  exist ;  they  were  first  pre¬ 
pared  and  described  by  Antoine  Guntz,  whose  results  as  regards  the  sub¬ 
fluoride  were  confirmed  by  Moissan,  and  they  have  been  prepared  and 
used  by  Otto  Wiener,  and  independent  testimony  from  three  men 
of  their  standing  seems  to  me  to  be  much  stronger  evidence  than  we 
have  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  other  compounds 
whose  identity  is  very  rarely  called  into  question.  One  point,  of  which 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  took  no  account 
in  their  paper,  is  the  very  great  tendency  of  gelatine  to  combine  with 
bromine.  Mr.  Driffield  referred  to  a  view  held  by  various  people  to  the 
effect  that,  when  light  acts  upon  silver  bromide,  there  is  formation  of  a 
sub-bromide,  and,  as  I  thought  he  said,  a  setting  free  of  the  bromide ;  I 
can  only  say,  in  connexion  with  that,  that  I  do  not  know  any  chemist 
who  has  given  attention  to  photographic  questions,  and  who  holds  any 
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view  of  that  kind.  The  evidence,  as  far  as  we  have  it  at  present,  seems 
to  me  to  be  something  like  this :  Gelatine  is  known  to  be  capable  of 
combining  with  great  rapidity  with  large  quantities  of  bromine.  I  have 
myself  prepared  these  bromo-derivatives  of  gelatine,  and  it  is  quite  easy 
to  get  solid  compounds  containing  close  upon  thirty  per  cent,  of  bromine, 
and  in  the  formation  of  these  derivatives  a  very  large  amount  of  heat  is 
developed.  Now  I  will  try  to  explain  concisely  the  view  which,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  held  by  those  who  consider  that  a  chemical  change 
takes  place  in  the  production  of  the  developable  image.  We  know  quite 
well  that,  in  many  cases,  perfectly  pure  compounds  show  little  tendency 
to  undergo  chemical  change ;  for  example,  that  combination  will  not 
take  place  between  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  if  they  are  both  quite  dry. 
Ia  the  case  under  consideration  we  have  light  as  the  active  agent,  and 
fcilver  bromide  as  the  substance  that  may  undergo  change.  I  am  bound 
to  admit,  of  course,  that  the  evidence  as  to  whether  pure  silver  bromide 
alone  is  affected  by  light  or  not  is  rather  vague,  and  the  statements  of 
different  observers  are  rather  contradictory ;  but  there  is  an  experiment 
of  Schumann’s  which  seems  not  to  have  attracted  the  attention  it 
deserves.  He  covered  one  half  of  a  glass  plate  with  gelatine,  leaving 
the  other  half  bare  ;  then  he  put  that  plate  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  in 
which  he  produced,  by  precipitation,  some  silver  bromide,  so  that  the 
precipitated  silver  bromide  gradually  settled  down  on  the  glass  plate  and 
came  in  contact  with  the  glass  of  one  half,  and  with  the  gelatine  upon 
the  other  half.  The  plate  was  then  lifted  out,  very  carefully  washed  by 
gentle  diffusion  of  water,  dried,  exposed  to  light,  and  treated  with  a 
developer ;  there  was  found  to  be  practically  no  change  in  the  silver 
bromide  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  bare  glass,  but  there  was 
an  abundant  formation  of  reduced  silver  in  the  silver  bromide  that  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  gelatine.  Therefore,  in  considering  any 
question  of  the  formation  of  the  latent  image,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  function  of  the  gelatine.  Everybody  knows  how  different  the 
phenomena  are  when  silver  bromide  is  in  collodion  and  when  it  is  in 
gelatine,  and  the  view  that  I  and  others  hold  is  that  in  a  gelatino- 
bromide  plate  we  have  an  intimate  association  of  silver  bromide  and 
gelatine,  and  that  when  light  falls  upon  the  silver  bromide  and  throws 
the  molecules  of  it  into  violent  agitation,  and  thereby,  as  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones  has  already  said,  into  unstable  equilibrium,  if  the  action  of  light  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  developable  image,  it  is  because  the  condition  of 
unstable  equilibrium  has  reached  such  a  point  that  part  of  the  bromine, 
at  least,  ceases  to  be  in  chemical  union  with  the  silver  and  simultaneously 
combines  with  the  gelatine ;  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  setting 
free  of  the  bromine  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  “setting  free.” 
Now,  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  describe  an  experiment  which  they 
consider  proves  that  the  composition  of  the  latent  image  is  the  same  as 
that  of  silver  bromide,  and  the  experiment  consisted  in  treating  a  plate 
with  a  reducing  agent  and  showing  that  there  passed  into  the  reducing 
agent  or  developer  an  amount  of  bromine  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
silver  that  has  been  reduced.  Now,  what  I  want  to  point  out  is  that 
that  experiment  does  not  prove  that  all  the  bromine  was  in  combination 
with  the  silver,  because  the  reducing  agent  which  would  reduce  the 
bromide  of  silver  would  most  probably  also  reduce  the  bromo-gelatine ; 
and  it  does  not  in  any  way  disprove  the  view  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  that  silver  sub-bromide  and  bromo-gelatine  are  formed,  because 
the  amount  of  bromine  would  be  the  same,  and  it  would  equally  pass 
into  the  developer  in  the  two  cases.  With  regard  to  the  statement  that 
if  jou  take  an  expo-ed  gelatino-bromide  plate,  and  treat  it  with  potassium 
iodide,  you  destroy  the  latent  image.  Some  few  years  ago,  in  preparing 
a  paper  on  “The  Latent  Image,”  for  a  Camera  Club  conference,  I  treated 
two  or  three  exposed  gelatino-bromide  plates  with  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  for  a  considerable  time,  washed  out  the 
potassium  iodide,  treated  the  plates  with  developer,  and  casual 
observation  would  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  the  developable  image 
had  been  destroyed  ;  some  later  work,  however,  threw  doubts  upon  that 
conclusion ;  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  latent  image  was  there,  but 
that  the  time  required  for  its  development  was  very  long,  and  I  found 
that  by  allowing  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer  to  act  for  a  good  many 
hours,  I  was  able  to  develop  an  image.  Recently  Schumann  has  made 
experiments  in  which  he  has  found  that  the  ordinary  belief  that  an 
emulsion  of  silver  iodide  in  gelatine  will  not  give  a  latent  or  developable 
image  is  contrary  to  actual  fact,  and  that,  if  such  an  emulsion  is  subjected 
to  light  of  very  high  refrangibilify,  ycu  can  get  an  image  and  develop  it 
just  as  in  the  case  of  silver  bromide.  Therefore,  coupling  these  facts 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  there  are  certain  chemical  reagents  which 
will  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  developable  image,  whilst  other 
chemical  reagents  will  not,  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  whilst  I  do  not 
commit  myself  to  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  precise  composition  of 
the  image,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  some  chemical 
change  is  very  considerable,  and  certainly  that  the  experiment  of 
measuring  the  amount  of  bromine  that  goes  into  the  developer  does  not 
prove  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  asked  whether  the  authors,  in  speaking  of  the 
greater  rapidity  of  fixation  with  a  half-saturated  solution  of  thiosulpbite 
than  with  a  saturated  solution,  referred  to  a  plate  in  a  dry  condition  or 
to  one  imbued  with  water  such  as  would  be  the  case  after  alkaline 
development  and  washing? 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  in  preparing  the  Taupenot,  and  his  own 


collodio- albumen  plates,  in  which  there  was  a  combination  of  iodide  of 
silver  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  bromide,  the  plates  were  prepaied 
in  daylight,  under  the  action  of  which  considerable  darkening  took  place, 
and,  to  restore  them  to  a  proper  condition  for  resensitising,  they  were 
treated  to  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  In  considering 
the  nature  of  the  molecular  change  produced  in  the  sensitive  film  by  ex- 
posure  to  light,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  subject  may  be  advantageously 
studied,  not  only  in  connexion  with  the  alkaline  development  of  the 
bromo  silver  gelatine  emulsion,  but  also  in  association  with  the  reaction 
of  the  exposed  film  upon  free  nitrate  of  silver  and  an  acid  developer. 
Although  in  the  latter  case  we  have  a  deposition  of  silver  reduced  from 
the  argentic  nitrate,  yet  the  action  of  the  light  on  the  dry  or  wet  film 
equally  constitutes  the  determinating  cause  of  its  reduction  according  to 
the  ratio  of  it3  action.  Alkaline  development  followed  by  intensification 
with  an  acid  developer,  although  modifying  the  relative  intensities  of 
different  parts  of  the  negative,  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  variations 
of  the  original  molecular  change  effected  by  light. 

Mr.  E.  Banks :  There  is  one  point  which  Mr.  Driffield  has  not 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  physical  properties  of  silver  in  com¬ 
bination  with  gelatine,  and  that  is  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  a  crystalline  formation  of  a  bromide 
during  the  process  of  preparation.  It  is  not  as  generally  recognised  as 
it  should  be  that  bromide  of  silver,  although  insoluble  in  water,  is 
soluble  in  gelatine ;  the  crystalline  formation  which  gives  the  sensitive 
salt  of  bromide  of  silver  is  formed  by  the  crystallising  out  of  this  salt  in 
the  emulsion.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  most  insoluble  salts 
are  soluble  in  gelatine,  such  as  sulphate  of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  the  crystalline  formation  arises  from  the  crystallising  out,  as  it  were, 
on  the  nucleus  of  a  precipitate  in  the  gelatine.  It  is  an  important 
question  as  to  the  effect  of  difference  of  temperature  on  the  amount  of 
silver  bromide  dissolved,  and  also  the  certain  amount  of  decomposition 
which  takes  place  during  the  cooking  of  a  gelatine  emulsion  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  gelatine  is  in  a  different  state  at  the  end  of  the  cooking  ! 
process  that  it  was  in  at  the  beginning.  If  you  take  a  precipitate  of 
silver  bromide  (precipitated  in  the  manner  that  Captain  Abney,  I  think,  i 
was  the  first  to  point  out),  precipitated  in  water,  or  with  a  very  minute  ; 
portion  of  gelatine,  and  then  emulsifying  that,  I  think  you  would  find— 
if  you  divided  the  precipitate  into  two  portions,  and  put  one  portion  into 
an  uncooked  solution  of  gelatine,  and  the  other  into  a  cooked  solution— 
that  there  would  not  be  much  difference  between  the  two,  and  I  do  not 
think  either  of  them  would  be  auy  good. 

Mr.  J.  Cadett :  Referring  to  the  action  of  the  bromides  in  development,  | 
many  people  say  that  by  adding  bromide  the  plate  is  made  slower,  but  I 
have  found  that,  although  a  certain  amount  of  bromide  will  slow  a  plate, 
yet  if  the  bromide  be  considerably  increased,  so  that  about  two  and  a  half 
hours  are  necessary  for  development,  the  plate  if  tested  will  show  a  | 
higher  speed  than  if  developed  with  a  normal  developer.  In  testing  j 
plates  with  various  developers,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  factor  that  you  have  to  obtain,  and  I  think  that  in  all  such 
experiments  one  should  aim  at  the  same  development  factor  throughout. 

Mr.  Driffield  in  replying,  said  :  I  will  try,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  to  j 
answer  one  or  two  of  the  queries  that  have  been  brought  forward ;  but,  as 
I  should  like  a  little  time  to  consider  some  of  the  points,  I  will  ask  you  to 
kindly  excuse  me  going  very  deeply  into  them.  On  the  subject  o!  i 
bromide,  I  do  not  intend  to  anticipate  what  we  shall  have  to  say  in  the 
two  concluding  parts  of  our  paper.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  asked  why  m  , 
elected  to  use  the  indirect  method  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  silve. 
on  a  plate  rather  than  the  direct  method.  I  fancy  that  if  Mr.  Jone  j 
had  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  silver  on  fifty  different  plates  he  would  b 
glad  to  use  the  indirect  method ;  it  is  no  light  task  to  analyse  tl 
quantity  of  silver  upon  a  large  number  of  plates  by  chemical  analysi  j 
whereas,  in  this  ways  it  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  the  results  are  qui 
sufficiently  accurate  for  many  purposes.  As  to  the  influence  of  tb  j 
thickness  of  the  film  on  the  speed,  I  do  not  think  I  said  anything  aboi 
this  ;  I  can  quite  conceive  two  films  of  equal  thick  ness  which  might  hav  , 
very  different  speeds— one  might  be  much  more  capable  of  absorbs, 
light  than  the  other,  in  which  case  the  mere  thickness  of  the  film  woub 
not  be  a  factor  which  would  affect  the  speed,  and  I  do  not  quite  see  wh 
it  should  if  the  thickness  were  constituted  of  gelatine ;  if  it  were  silve! 
of  course  it  would,  because  you  saw  from  the  formulas  what  an  influent 
the  amount  of  silver  in  the  plate  has. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones :  I  thought  Mr.  Driffield  said  that  the  power  t 
absorb  light  had  an  influence  on  the  speed  of  the  plate,  and  that  tb 
speed  of  the  plate  could  be  measured  by  the  light  absorbed. 

Mr.  Driffield  :  That  is  true,  it  is  the  light  absorbed  which  is  the  facto 
— the  light  absorbed,  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  silver  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Bothamley :  What  you  really  measure  is  the  light  reflected,  is  nc 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  Driffield :  Yes,  the  light  that  passes  through  may  be  ignored ;  v 
simply  measure  the  light  reflected,  as  compared  with  white  cardboar 
which  we  call  one  hundred.  I  understood  Mr.  Bothamley  to  say  that  1 
had  developed  an  image  which  had  been  treated  with  iodine ;  was  th 
done  with  pyro  ? 

Mr.  Bothamley:  No,  with  ferrous  oxalate  ;  it  took  about  twenty  hour 

Mr.  Driffield :  That  would  simply  indicate  to  my  mind  that  iodide 
after  all  developable,  and  that  the  latent  image  is  not  absolutely  wip 
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jut ;  but  it  quite  supports  our  contention  that  the  iodide  wipes  out  the 
image  for  all  practical  purposes.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  rather  complained 
about  our  generalising,  as  he  always  has  done,  and  said  that  we  did  not 
specify  how  the  speed  was  obtained.  I  think  we  do  specify  how  the 
speed  is  obtained ;  it  is  obtained  by  a  standard  candle,  with  standard 
levelopment  and  under  standard  conditions  of  temperature.  Though, 
3f  course,  I  certainly  think  that  the  artificial  illumination  might  be 
improved  upon,  and  a  light  approximating  more  closely  to  daylight 
might  be,  and  probably  some  day  will  be,  found,  at  the  same  time  all  I 
maintain  is  that,  though  the  speeds  may  not  be  absolutely  relatively 
jorrect,  they  are  sufficiently  nearly  relatively  correct  to  be  all  that  one 
squires  for  practical  purposes.  Mr.  Bothamley  remarked  that  the  ideas 
;bat  we  introduced  with  regard  to  diffusion  and  absorption  are  not  new  ; 
ff  course  they  are  not  new,  and  that  is  why  I  was  disappointed  that  we 
should  have  to  conclude  this  evening  with  the  sixth  chapter.  It  was 
ibsolutely  necessary  to  make  these  investigations,  and  to  ascertain 
luantitatively  what  is  done  by  absorption  and  diffusion  respectively, 
fhe  why  and  wherefore  of  this  you  will  see  when  you  come  to  the  next 
;wo  chapters.  A  question  was  raised  as  to  whether,  when  we  spoke  of 
;he  weaker  thiosulphate  fixing  more  readily  than  concentrated,  the  plate 
vas  supposed  to  be  used  in  a  dry  condition  or  wet;  the  experiment  was 
made  with  a  dry  plate,  but  I  think  the  result  would  be  the  same  with  a 
vet  plate,  because  we  show  that  a  wet  plate  very  rapidly  exchanges  its 
vater  for  the  saline  solution  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Mr.  Debenbam  said  he  made  experiments  in  this  direction  some  years 
igo,  the  results  of  which  were  published,  and  found  that  a  plate  embued 
vith  water  fixed  much  more  quickly  in  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo 
han  a  dry  plate  would.  The  water  in  the  film  supplied  what  was 
equired. 

Mr.  Driffield  :  Mr.  Banks  made  some  remarks  as  to  the  gelatine  being 
iltered  by  cooking,  and  I  should  imagine  this  would  be  the  case.  I 
ihink  he  said,  too,  that  on  mixing  bromide  of  silver  with  cooked  gelatine 
tnd  with  uncooked  gelatine  the  results  were  the  same.  I  have  made  no 
experiments  of  that  nature,  but,  on  the  face  of  it,  I  should  not  have 
drought  the  results  would  be  quite  the  same,  as  the  cooking  of  the 
gelatine  would  be  likely  to  influence,  to  some  extent,  the  reflecting 
oower  of  the  film.  The  most  important  influence,  however,  of  cooking 
s  the  conglomeration  of  the  silver  bromide  into  masses,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  coarse  distribution  of  the  silver  in  a  rapid  as  compared  with  the 
ine  grain  of  a  slow  plate  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  for  emulsion-makers, 
ind  one  that  I  do  not  profess  to  have  gone  into  or  to  know  much  about. 
vVith  regard  to  some  of  the  queries  raised  in  the  discussion,  I  will  reply 
o  them  in  the  Journal  after  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  and 
:onsidering  them. 


Messrs.  Hurter  <&  Driffield  sent  the  following  communication  in  reply  to 
the  foregoing  criticisms  ; — 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  that  the  direct  estimation  o 
ilver  is  the  more  accurate  method,  and  for  many  of  our  experiments  w® 
idopt  it.  All  the  results  given  in  Table  XI.,  for  instance,  are  obtainea 
jy  the  direct  method.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indirect  method  is  very 
eliable,  and  one  advantage  of  it  is  that  it  admits  of  being  carried  out  b , 
he  amateur  photographer  (if  he  be  possessed  of  a  sufficiently  gooa 
>alance),  without  calling  into  requisition  the  experience  and  apparatu8 
lecessary  for  direct  determination.  We  think  it  very  desirable  that  the 
iser  of  dry  plates  should  be  in  a  position  to  readily  ascertain  for  him- 
ielf  the  amount  of  silver  haloids  on  the  plates  he  buys. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  of  the  thickness  of  the 
ilm  upon  the  speed  of  the  plate,  if  by  thickness  of  film  is  meant  the 
uantity  of  silver  per  unit  area  ;  but  the  mere  weight  of  silver  is  not 

done  responsible  for  the  greater  or  less  speed  of  the  plate.  A  plate 

nay  be  very  rich  in  silver  and  yet  very  6iow ;  it  depends  upon  the 

hysical  condition  of  the  silver,  or,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  upon  the 

llotropic  modification  of  the  silver  bromide. 

Our  present  views  regarding  the  absolute  and  relative  speeds  of  plates 
rill  be  clearly  indicated  in  the  latter  part  of  our  paper.  The  remarks 
f  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  as  regards  the  latent  image  call  for  no  reply 
rom  us,  and  we  thank  him  for  his  kindly  expressions  regarding  our 
rork.  He  differs  from  us,  however,  in  the  value  he  attaches  to  gene- 
alisations.  Our  view  is  that  broad,  general  statements  lead  to  more 
rofound  discussion  and  to  further  experiments,  and  are  thus  extremely 
aluable  in  promoting  progress,  while  the  bare  account  of  a  number  of 
icts,  not  connected  by  any  general  principle,  are  apt  to  be  passed  over 
ad  forgotten,  instead  of  leading  to  practical  and  useful  conclusions. 
Professor  Bothamley  has  directed  most  of  his  remarks  to  chemical 
range,  which  he  believes  to  be  induced  by  the  light,  and  which  he  sup- 
oses  to  be  so  profound  as  to  actually  reduce  the  silver  bromide  to  some 
rb-bromide.  Whatever  may  be  the  formula  of  this  sub-bromide,  it 
leans  the  complete  separation  of  some  bromine  from  silver.  Professor 
othamley  does  not  say  that  the  energy  necessary  for  this  reaction  is 
rpplied,  even  in  part,  by  the  supposed  formation  of  a  bromine  com¬ 
ound  of  gelatine,  but  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  his  remarks  as  to 
le  facility  of  the  formation  of  a  bromine  compound  of  gelatine  and  as 
i  the  amount  of  heat  developed.  His  belief,  summed  up,  appears  to  be 
lat  the  latent  image  is  formed  by  the  transference  (under  the  influence 


of  light)  of  bromine  from  the  silver  bromide  to  the  gelatine,  with  the 
consequent  formation  of  some  sub-bromide  of  silver,  the  possible  ex¬ 
istence  of  which,  as  a  laboratory  product,  we  do  not  deny.  But  we  have 
always  understood  these  sub-bromides  to  be  coloured  bodies,  and  the 
latent  image  resulting  from  ordinary  photographic  exposures  is  not 
coloured.  Professor  Bothamley  will  readily  admit  that  bromine,  when 
combining  with  gelatine,  will  do  so  either  by  forming  a  substitution 
product  (when  hydrobromic  acid  will  appear  as  well),  or  by  forming  a 
simple  addition  product.  Our  quantitative  'experiments  are  quite  de¬ 
cisive  as  to  the  non- production  of  hydrobromic  acid,  and  to  prove  that 
there  is,  at  any  rate,  no  substitution  product.  They  are,  however,  not 
decisive  as  regards  The  formation  of  an  addition  product,  and  this  fact 
was  stated  in  our  original  communication  in  1890. 

But,  whichever  product  be  formed,  the  great  question  still  remains, 
Whence  is  the  energy  derived  which  separates  the  bromine  from  the 
silver?  The  possible  formation  of  a  bromine  compound  of  gelatine  may 
reduce  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  bring  about  this  separation  to 
about  one  half  of  the  twenty-three  calories,  since  the  heat  evolved  on 
substituting  bromine  for  hydrogen  is,  at  most,  eleven  calories  per  atom 
of  bromine  taken  from  the  silver,  and  fourteen  calories  if  an  addition 
product  be  formed.  The  greatest  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  sub¬ 
bromide  theory,  therefore,  still  remains,  namely,  the  energy  difficulty, 
and  it  remains  even  if  the  combination  of  bromine  with  gelatine  were  a 
proved  fact,  which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is  not,  it  is  simply  an 
opinion. 

With  regard  to  the  processes  of  diffusion  and  absorption  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  developing  solution  into  and  by  the  film,  we  did  not 
intend  to  imply  that  the  mere  distinction  of  terms  is  a  novelty.  What 
we  believe  to  be  novel  is  our  indication  of  the  characteristic  difference  in 
the  results  of  development  (1)  when  the  developer  is  so  compounded  as 
to  be  independent  of  diffusion,  and  (2)  when  it  is  so  compounded  that 
this  process  of  diffusion  has  almost  entirely  to  supply  the  reagents  to  the 
silver  bromide. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  is  evidently  at  one  with  us  in  holding  that  the 
determining  factor  in  the  production  of  the  latent  image  is  primarily 
the  exposure.  The  darkening  of  a  sensitive  plate  in  open  daylight  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  latent 
image,  for  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  the  prolonged  action  of  light, 
and  particularly  of  sunlight,  splits  up  the  silver  haloids.  Our  arguments 
and  statements  refer  only  to  the  very  short  exposures  given  in  producing 
ordinary  pictorial  negatives. 

Mr.  Banks  appears  to  think  that  we  ought  to  have  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  processes  which  go  on  in  the  cooking  of  gelatino-bromide 
emulsions.  We  have,  however,  regarded  the  manufacture  of  sensitive 
plates  as  outside  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  We  merely  desired  to  show 
that  the  compounds  contained  in  the  film  both  in  slow  and  in  fast 
plates,  as  well  before  as  after  their  exposure,  do  not  differ  in  kind  or  in 
chemical  composition,  but  in  degree  only.  To  have  shown  that  the 
difference  in  the  speed  of  a  plate  is  attributable,  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  silver  bromide  and  iodide, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  capacity  of  the  film  for  absorbing  light,  is 
sufficient  for  us.  An  inquiry  into  the  precise  causes  of  these  differences 
in  the  physical  properties  of  the  silver  haloids  lies  in  the  province  of  the 
plate-maker.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  this  subject,  and  who 
are  not  already  acquainted  with  them,  may,  with  advantage,  consult  the 
researches  of  Stas,  who  has  described  at  lea3t  six  modifications  of  silver 
bromides. 

- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  HALATION  :  POSTERIOR  AND  ANTERIOR. 

Part  I.— Posterior  Halation — its  Birth,  Death,  and  Resurrection. 

[Paper  read  before  The  Birmingham  Photographic  Society.] 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  wide  of  the  mark  when  I  state  that  most  photo¬ 
graphers,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  are  interested  more  or  less  in 
the  question  of  photographic  halation  in  some  form  or  other.  Even  the 
portraitist,  who  has  least  to  fear  from  this  defect,  may  find  occasionally 
subjects  which  would  be  better  for  attention  to  this  matter.  It  is  getting 
to  be  rather  an  ancient  subject  and  pretty  widely  understood  in  regard 
to  cause,  effect,  and  cure,  at  least  in  most  of  its  forms.  There  is  a  form 
I  have  designated  anterior  halation  in  contradistinction  to  that  form 
which  is  cured  by  preventing  the  reflection  of  mischievous  light  ex¬ 
posing  the  back  surface  of  the  photographic  film.  The  latter  I  propose 
to  designate  posterior  halation.  My  main  object  is  to  give  a  short 
history  of  the  latter — its  birth,  death,  and  resurrection— and,  later  on, 
to  briefly  discuss  these  two  forms  of  halos. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  will  not  be  a  very  difficult  task,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  began  with  the  birth  of  photography  on  trans¬ 
parent  media,  such  as  glass,  when  certain  conditions  were  present. 
What  those  conditions  were  remained  hidden,  or  unknown  to  the 
general  photographic  public  until  thirty- six  years  ago.  Several  years 
previous  to  this,  whilst  developing  stereoscopic  transparencies,  the 
phenomenon  presented  itself  to  me  very  plainly.  Turning  the  plate 
about  to  seek  for  a  cause,  I  noticed  it  to  be  plainest  at  the  back  of 
the  picture.  “A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough.”  I  was  persuaded  I  had 
got  a  clue,  and  that  it  was  caused  by  light  which  had  passed  through  and 
had  been  reflected  back  on  to  the  under  surface  of  the  film  and  exposed  it. 
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In  mv  youth  I  had  been  familiar  with  the  preparation  of  the  glass 
reflectors  used  in  the  kaleidoscope,  so  I  knew  how  to  stop  the  reflecting 
surface  at  the  back  of  the  photographic  glass  plate.  In  the  upshot, 
a  paper  was  sent  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.  I  first  asked  the 
late  Mr.  Sutton,  who  was  professor  of  photography  at  King  s  Colleg :  , 
London,  at  the  t  me,  to  read  it  for  me,  he  advised  me  to  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society.  I  consequently  sent  it  as  advised  in  April 
1861  or  thirty- six  years  ago.  It  was  accepted,  read  and  discussed  or 
commented  upon  with  a  certain  amount  of  contemptuous  incredulity. 
If  the  paper  had  been  the  only  factor  in  the  communication  th.s  might 
have  been  excused,  but  I  sent  specimens  of  both  the  defect  and  the 
remedv  There  was  one  exception  at  the  reading  of  the  paper  ,  one 
of  the" members  (Mr.  Malone)  spoke  cautiously  concerning  it 

At  that  time  there  was  a  perfect  Babel  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
phenomenon,  the  same  terms  beirg  used  for  quite  opposite  things. 
Hardvich’s  designation  seemed  to  me  the  most  reasonable  and  appro¬ 
priate,  so  I  adhered  to  it  through  thick  and  thin.  Some  were  for  calling 
it  nubation,  others  blurring  by  reflection,  others  irradiation.  There 
was  the  lateral  wandering  theory  of  Hardwich  s,  and  the  outstanding 
rave  (not  brought  to  the  true  photogenic  foci)  of  Malone 

At  this  time  the  late  Mr.  Shadbolt  was  Editor  of  The  British  Journal 
or  Photography,  and  he  honoured  me  with  an  editorial  such  as  it  was. 
Well  worthy  of  notice  is  the  unreasonable  opposition,  not  only  to  the 
name,  but  also  to  the  facts  concerning  cause  and  remedy  which  he 
inserted  in  his  paper  at  the  time  of  publishing  my  memoir,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  proofs  that  accompanied  it.  But  there  were  other 
magnates  of  the  parent  Society  quite  as  unwilling  to  be  convinced, 
as  you  will  see  when  I  read  a  letter  sent  to  me  three  years  afterwards. 


true;’  and  the  last,  ‘That  everybody  knew  it  before  Something  like  thi; 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  your  case.  As  1  have  «aid  before,  I  claim  1 
in  the  matter;  as  you  .justly  observe  when  a  ClM  ^  on  e  ooiain«a, 
followed  as  a  matt-jr  of  course.  I  sh  ill  be  gla  l  DUoa  ijining  *o 
in  bringing  the  matter  forward,  and  h  <pe  that  the  disgust  *ud  in  ligattion 
which  you  rnu-t  have  felt  will  not  prevent  you  rendering  turt  'T  Mjrviom^ti 
photography. — Yours,  faithfully,  L. 


“ Slubbers ,  near  Romford,  October  27,  1864. 

“  Dear  Sir,— Ever  since  I  knew  that  you  were  the  author  of  the  reflection 
theory  I  have  wished  to  write  to  thank  jou  for  this  very  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  photography,  but  have  only  just  found  out  your  directions. 

<<  [  should  be  very  sorry  that  you  should  think  I  wished  m  any  degree  to 
rob  you  of  any  portion  of  the  credit  due  to  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
lette-,0.  portion  of  which  w.s  published  in  Tee  British  Journal  of  Photo 
GRAPHY,  sufficiently  explained  to  you  my  position  in  the  matter.  On  seeing 
annotation  from  Mr.  Sutton  in  one  of  the  Journals  I  perceived  at  once  the 
great  probability  that  the  action  of  reflected  light  was  the  cause  of  an  evil  that 
had  troubled  me  much,  and  which,  I  had  long  perceived,  greatly  limited  the 

capabflitie^of  _phoL  grap  y.^  ^  orange  glass  was  sufficient  to  convmce  me. 

I  next  tried,  a  few  experiments  in  transiernng,  and  found  it  a  rather  trouble¬ 
some  business,  and,  by  way  of  an  easier  remedy,  tried  orange  water- colour  at 
the  back  of  the  glass/  I  called  Mr.  Dawson’s  attention  to  the  suhject,  and 
showed  him  the  results  of  my  experiments  ;  he  appeared  quite  satisfied,  hut,  to 
make  quite  sure,  tried  a  few  experiments  himsell,  and  wrote  to  say  that  there 
pould.  no  doubt  3-11  3bout  tbo  mutter. 

«  in  my  letter  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  I  gave  the  credit 
to  Mr.  Sutton,  as  he  at  any  rate  brought  the  subject  to  my  notice.  I  did  o 
say  he  was  the  discoverer,  for  I  did  not  feel  sure  about  it ;  whilst  I  was 
making  experiments,  my  brother  told  me  that  he  recollected  something  of  th 
kind  having  been  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  th  t 
there  was  a  diagram  in  the  Journal  showing  angles  of  reflected  light.  My 
brother’s  remembrance  of  the  article  was  so  vague,  that  I  was  not  sure  that  the 
snhiect  in  Question  was  the  one  referred  to,  and  for  anything  I  knew  Mr. 
Sutton  might  have  been  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  I  did  not  know  the  date, 
so  could  not  refer  to  it.  The  only  remedy  I  had  heard  of  was  Mr.  Sutton  s, 
that  of  putting  the  glass  wrong  side  forward  in  the  slide;  this  seemed  to  me 
so  unsaSactory  a  way  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  trying.  I  did  not  hear 
of  vour  communication  until,  I  think,  the  same  day,  or  the  day  before,  l  am 
not  sure  which  that  I  received  The  British  Journal  of  Photograph 
which  contained  my  letter,  when  I  also  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dawson  on 
the  suhS  On  referring  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the 
dat“  I  '  was  as  much  surprised  as  you  could  have  been  at  the  time  at  the 
rnanmr  in  whiffi  your  very  valuable  communication  was  received  but  did  not 
thii  k  it  necessary  immediately  to  write  to  the  journals  on  the  subject,  as  Mr. 

SW  SO  fullykcknowledged  your  claun  to d=. 
would  eladlv  have  done  anything  I  could  to  show  up  the  aumoru les  ior 

their  absurd7  and  ignorant  conceit,  but  supposed /A8/ A®  SSh  anything 
rrtttsh  Journal  of  Photography  might  not  like  to  pubiisn  anytmng 
IZ S  ShadbX  wlm,  I  think,  was  thf  principal  offender.  I  had  a  long 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Simpson  on  the  subject,  and  told  him  pretty  plciely 
what  f  thought  and  that  my  only  motives  impressing  the  matter  we.e  that  I 
thought  the  subject  very  important,  and  that  it  was  due  to  you  that  the  trut 

of  your  statements  should  be  acknowledged.  I  ^  acknov'kdSed 

intend  to  let  the  matter  rest  until  it  was  generally  and  fully  acknowledged 

g°?Z  did  not  write  the  letters  for  the  purpose  of  being  published  but  gave 
him  permission  to  use  any  extracts  he  might  think 

do  this  was  I  suppose,  that  he  was  not  convinced  of  the  truth  ot  ycur  tneory. 

‘  I  fancy  however,  that  by  this  time  he  has  a  strong  suspicion  that  yon 
were  in  the  right.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  convince  him  by  argument^ 
explanation,  and  specimens  which  I  have  sent  him.  I  also  offered  to  give  hi 
proof  of  the  matter  (if  he  would  only  tell  me  what  he  would  consider  proof) 
with1  any  process  on  glass  which  he  might  name.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes  ^inte  he  wrote  to  the  journals,  and  btlieve  that  I  have  satisfied  him. 
I  cannot  imagine,  as  I  told  Mr.  Simpson,  what  sense  or  motive  there  can  be 
in  arguing  against  a  cleaily  proved  fact,  especially  without  taking  the  trouble 

t0  "iThaabeen  said,  I  forget  by  whom,  that  when  a  new  discovery  iR  made, 
the  first  thing  said  is  :  ‘it  is  contrary  to  religion  ;  the  next,  That  it  is  not 


Mr.  Sutton  was  the  gentleman  whom  I  first  asked  to  read  my  gaper 
Three  years  afterwards  in  his  periodical,  the  Photographic  Rotes,  M 
brought  this  subject  forward  again,  not  in  a  straightforward  manner  a 
the  result  of  experiment  and  cogitations  of  his  own,  but  excluding  an; 
mention  of  what  bad  been  most  prominently  brought  to  his  notic 
before.  He  worded  his  allusion  to  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  m  t 
lead  others  to  suppose  it  was  he  who  had  explained  the  true  cause  of  th, 
defect  under  consideration.  He,  however,  disclaimed  this  afterward 
A  contemporary  charitably  alluded  to  the  awkward  position  in  which  b 
had  placed  himself  by  suggesting  it  to  be  a  rediscovery.  His  close  oot 
ntxion  with  mvself  and  my  paper  as  above  narrated  casts,  of  course, 
very  grave  doubt  on  this.  It  is  extraordinary  how  prejudice  will  be; 
sway  sometimes  even  against  the  plainest  truths.  I 

One  cannot  but  admire  Major  Russell’s  determination  to  bring  tl 
thing  prominently  forward  and  do  justice  to  whom  justice  is i  due  afl  wej 
as  to  forward  the  perfection  of  his  favourite  subject.  He  hud  to  fight  i 
it  were  on  the  battle-field  of  science.  This  he  did  in  a  very  effective  wj 
by  xn6&ns  of  a  series  of  pictures  as  specimens  of  the  fault  and  cure, 
he  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  North  London  Photograpliic  Associatk 
for  exhibition  at  one  of  their  meetings.  There  arose  a  very  animat, 
discussion — almost  Btormy,  mostly  relating  to  the  chastening  of  tl 
phenomenon,  which  I  found  very  recently  was  first  done  by  Mr.  ierry 
Melbourne,  Australia,  in  the  year  1859.  This  information  came  out 
answer  to  a  notice  in  one  of  the  papers  by  Dr.  Murray,  requiring  or 
dictionary  a  reference  to  the  earliest  use  of  the  term  halation  as  appu  J 
to  photography.  This  information  was  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  1 .  Kobinsc 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  April  24,  1897.  The  first  use  of  the  designati 
that  came  under  my  notice  was  in  January  1801,  by  Mr.  Hardwich  IBTj] 
British  Journal  of  Photography.  Having  no  prejudices  or  scrupf 
I  adopted  it  forthwith,  and  have  at  last  succeeded  in  gaining  for  it  a  at 
footing  in  our  photographic  literature. 


[The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  April  30,  1897,  p.  287. 
‘THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  USE  OF  THE  TERM  HALATION. 

“  To  the  Editors. 


“Gentlemen, — Referring  to  Mr.  Marlow’s  letter,  all  old  photographl 
will  remember  this  gentleman’s  classic  papers,  in  which  he  describes  halat. 
and  its  cause,  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  m  1861,  Tb 
were  among  the  most  important  contributions  to  our  literature,  but  what  b 
Murray  required  for  his  dictionary  was  a  reference  to. the  earliest  use  of 
term  halation.  This  I  was  enabled  to  supply  to  him  immediately  after 
publication  of  your  paragraph  drawing  attention  to  the  want,  and  it 

earlier  than  Mr.  Marlow’s.  .  ,  ,  K  ,oca  r; 

“  In  the  journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  for  November  15,  1859,  i 
he  found  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  G.  W.  Perry,  dated  Melbourne  describing  a  f 
he  has  met  with  in  his  negatives.  He  speaks  of  the  peculiar  appearand 
which,  until  a  better  one  is  found,  I  have  applied  the  term  AeUafyon^ 
yours,  &c., 

“  Tunbridge  Wells,  April  24,  1897. 


Both  Mr.  Robinson  and  the  Editor  of  the  Amateur  Photograja 
represent  Mr.  Perry  as  describing  what  is  now  known  as  halation,  t  . 
must  be  quite  evident  his  description  was  not  perfect,  or  t 
would  have  been  no  need  for  my  labours  two  years  afterwards  ■ 
description  fell  short  of  the  one  thing  needful,  and  that  was  the  st? 
the  picture  or  negative  at  the  back  of  the  sensitive  film ;  this  state  l  j 
seen  before  fixation,  he  evidently  described  it  after  this  process. 

Referring  again  to  the  incident  of  1861,  I  will  read  a  sentence  oi 
from  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  in  answer  o! 
adverse  criticism  of  my  paper,  and  then  you  will  see  the  unreason 
ness  of  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  suggestions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sm 
of  the  paper.  Let  the  facts  of  the  case  be  looked  at  in  whatever  wa 
may,  it  does  not  strike  one  very  favourably  respecting  the  far- sighted  P 
of  our  metropolitan  photographic  critics.  I  am  sometimes  indu  l 
attribute  the  opposition  to  so  important  a-  matter,  having  emana  rl 
an  obscure  or  unheard  of  provincial,  and  not  from  one  of  themselve  j  , 
portion  of  the  letter  above  alluded  to  runs  as  follows  :  — 


[ Photographic  Journal,  June  15,  18m 

“  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  black  cloth  or  velvet  aUhe  ba^ 
the  plate  is  like  a  great  many  more  beliefs,  when  P^t  to  the  t  °t  L 
much.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  article  of  his  belief  is  that  I  - 
make  one  of  these  substances  a  matter  of  experiment  be-orehand L  ^ 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  conditions  at  the  hack  of  plate  No  8  As  regar  ^ 
velvet,  all  the  experiments  that  were  not  conducted  in  the  camera  ffl 
posed  in  a  pressure  frame,  which  had  black  velvel  on  the  hack  boa  •  m 
expression  of  his  belief  had  been  an  incidental  rea^rQk/^“f//ee/ark  ter 
it  would  he  rather  excusable,  hut  to  insert  it  in  Ins  < iditor  al  remark  ^ 
having  had  the  oppoitunity  of  reading  over  the  paper,  is  not  q  ,  • 
excusable.” 


March  4,  1898] 
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During  the  interval  between  1861  and  the  resurrection  of  the  subject 
i  September  1864,  the  Editorship  of  The  Briti-h  Journal  of  Photo- 
raphy  had  changed  hands.  You  may  guess  my  surprise  when  one  day 
friend  having  informed  me  of  an  article  in  this  paper  on  the  subject, 
found  on  reading  it  a  total  reversal  of  opinion.  The  Editorship  had 
issed  from  Mr.  Shadbolt  to  Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  and  the  Professorship  at 
ing’s  College  to  Mr.  George  Dawson  from  Mr.  Sutton. 

Looking  up  the  subject  again  in  The  Illustrated  Photographer  of  this 
?riod,  I  find  an  article  by  Major  Russell.  In  1868  he  writes  : — 

[The  Illustrated  Photographer,  July  24,  1868,  p.  299.] 

“  It  seems  that  some  persons  still  doubt  that  ‘  halation  ’  is  caused  by  trans¬ 
ited  light.  If  they  would  prepare  a  sensitive  film,  by  any  process,  on  dark 
■ange  glass,  and  another  similar  one  on  common  glass,  and  give  both  a  lorig 
:posure  with  a  subject  presenting  great  contrast,  on  developing  them  their 
mb  is  would  be  removed,  and  they  would  see  the  great  advantage  which  can 
;  obtained  by  absorbing  transmitted  light.  I  did  this  on  first  seeing  the 
,use  of  the  evil  suggested,  and  the  proof  was  irresistible.  As  good  a  subject 
any  for  the  trial  is  a  dark  interior  with  a  bright  sky  showing  through  a 
indow.” 

This  paper  deals  principally  with  suggestions  of  various  kinds  for  coping 
ith  the  defect.  It  commences  by  stating,  “  Mr.  Marlow  and  Mr.  Dawson 
■e,  I  think,  right  in  preferring  halation  to  blurring  as  the  name  of  the 
ult  caused  by  transmitted  and  reflected  light.”  It  should  be  noted  in 
issing  that  this  experiment  with  orange  glass  had  been  made  seven 
aars  before  by  myself,  and  was  one  referred  to  in  my  paper,  as  the 
'llowing  quotation  will  show • 

[  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  April  15,  1861,  p.  141.] 

“  To  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  this  view,  I  procured  a  piece  of  crimson 
ass,  and  coated  in  the  usual  way  with  collodion.  It  is  evident  with  this 
■rangement,  however  much  light  might  be  reflected  from  the  back,  it  would 
3  non-actinic  in  its  nature,  and  could  not  therefore  expose  the  under  surface 
:  the  film.  This  experiment  was  completely  successful,  for  although  the 
icture  was  extremely  over-exposed,  not  a  trace  of  halo  existed.” 

Still  looking  over  back  numbers,  I  find  I  headed  an  article 
Halation,  sometimes  styled  Blurring,”  and  went  on  to  say,  Can- 
ot  we  begin  to  call  this  phenomenon  by  its  right  name?  Let  us 
ake  a  start,  and  further  observed  it  to  be  rather  singular  that  the 
lestion  of  discovery  and  rediscovery  raised  by  Mr.  Dawson  should  have 
be  reverted  to  again  ;  one  would  have  thought  the  matter  had  been  so 
early  stated  during  the  last  discussion  it  would  not  have  to  be  done  a 
cond  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  as  being  a  very  curious  fact,  in  respect  to  Major 
ussell  (and  the  trouble  halation  had  caused  him  for  a  long  time 
ter  my  discovery  of  its  cause  and  remedy  were  made  known),  that  he 
iould  have  a  paper  inserted,  calling  attention  to  matters  concerning 
s  labours  in  dry-plate  photography  (among  other  matters  to  this 
ult),  under  consideration  in  one  of  the  very  papers  my  original  article 
Reared  (The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  April  15,  1861,  pp. 
U  and  141),  and  not  only  so,  but  where  his  notes  ended  mine  began,  or 
;re  the  next  to  follow.  I  do  not  know  if  he  ever  knew  of  it,  and  I  did 
t  discover  it  myself  until  several  years  afterwards.  I  can  only  account 
’  this  oversight  on  my  part  by  supposing  the  title  of  his  paper,  not 
lhng  attention  to  matters  I  was  engaged  in  at  the  time,  escaped  my 
tice.  .  But  how  mine  escaped  his  eye  seems  a  mystery ;  it  would 
pear  impossible  when  the  heading  of  my  paper  was  the  next  line,  and  the 

I  in  large  type.  If  he  saw  it,  and  the  word  halation  meant  something 
»e  to  him,  this  may  have  misdirected  his  attention ;  may  be  he  never 
id  his  own  communication  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
is  most  extraordinary  that  a  remedy  should  be  at  his  fingers’  end  and 
:ape  his  eye,  but  Fate  ruled  the  course  of  events. 

In  August  1872  the  subject  was  again  revived  by  Lord  Lindsay  and 
|.  Cowper  Lanyard  in  a  paper  to  Nature  entitled  “Photographic 
j  adiation  or  Blurring.”  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  their  views  I 
<  ild  not  quite  understand  the  phenomenon  they  were  describing.  No 
( e  that  I  know  of  has  taken  the  matter  up  where  these  gentlemen  left 
(•  An  article  by  the  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
c  a  fortnight  afterwards  refers  to  the  paper,  but  does  not  allude  to 
L  one  thing  they  seem  to  be  driving  at,  which  was  different  to  that 
bo  which  is  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  backing  of  the  glass  plate.  On 
fijiore  recent  examination  of  their  paper  I  find  they  speak  of  an  inner 
f  ige  in  addition  to  an  outer  one.  They  found  that  “  backing  a  piece  of 
Low  glass  ground  on  each  side  with  black  varnish,  the  outer  haze, 

.  r>  or  halo,  may  be  rendered  quite  imperceptible,  while,  however,  the 

II  er  border  of  irradiation  still  remained  as  before.”  I  cannot  yet  quite 
u  lerstand  what,  this  inner  border  can  be.  In  another  rather 
?!  lplicated  experiment,  the  conclusion  come  to  was  that  this  defect  or 
“  sr  border  was  not  due  to  any  lateral  reflection  of  the  light  of  the 

ge  from  the  particles  of  the  sensitive  film,  but  to  some  optical  defect 
d  to  slight  obliquity  of  light  composing  a  so-called  point  of  light — that 
®.1;y  point  of  a  luminous  object  is  not  represented  by  a  simple  point  of 
h  t  in  the  luminous  image,  or,  in  other  words,  the  circle  of  leefbt 
dHsion  of  any  pencil  is  a  curve  of  sensible  area,  of  which  the  central 
ai  most  interior  portions  impress  themselves  first  upon  the  collodion 
H*  Whether  this  inner  blur  or  irradiation  is  broad  or  narrow  in 


comparison  with  true  outer  halo  is  not  mentioned.  If  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  this  is  an  old  observation  spoken  of  during  the  discussion  on 
my  paper  in  1861,  and  was  described  as  a  white  line  in  the  sky  over  and 
in  direct  contact  with,  the  distant  hills,  a  little  whiter  than  the  sky  above, 
unassociated  with  posterior  halation,  and  as  coming  on  prior  to  this  some 
considerable  time. 

[The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  April  15,  1861.  ] 

“  These  were  somewhat  modified  repetitions  of  my  original  experiments 
on  ‘  plate  No.  4,  which  was  ground  on  one  half  of  it,  and  black  varnished 
on  one  half  at  right  angles  to  these,  so  as  to  get  four  experiments  on  one 
plate,  and  have  all  of  them  exposed  and  developed  at  the  same  time  ;  the 
square  with  the  plain-ground  back  produced  practically  no  effect,  whilst 
both  the  varnished  squares  were  completely  free  from  halation.’ 

Before  making  this  experiment  the  ground  glass  was  examined  for 
internal  reflection  and  condemned  ;  but,  being  determined  not  to  leave  a 
stone  unturned,  I  put  it  to  tbe  test  on  plate  No.  4,  with  the  result  a3 
mentioned  above.  It  was  most  unfortunate  for  a  firm  of  plate  makers  to 
adopt  this  measure  to  overcome  this  evil ;  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  was  a 
most  precipitate  procedure. 

Later  still,  in  the  Amateur  Photographer  of  March  15,  1889,  I  found, 
according  to  the  Editor,  I  had  not  completed  my  work  in  1861,  and  he 
gives  the  credit  for  doing  this  to  some  one  else,  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  seven  years 
after  my  second  communication  to  the  London  Journal,  explaining  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  way. 

It  would  seem  that,  if  nobody  else  puts  in  a  claim  for  priority,  editors 
will.  This  was  a  case  of  the  sort.  It  would  also  appear  that,  in  1889, 
there  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  true  cause  of  halation.  The 
Editor  did,  however,  allow  me  some  little  credit,  and  admitted  I  had 
ascribed  what  is  now  known  as  halation  to  internal  reflection  of  the  glass 
plate,  and  says,  at  the  same  time,  this  gentleman,  meaning  myself, 
although  clearly  tracing  the  defect  to  reflection,  did  not  properly  follow 
out  the  actual  causes,  so  that  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea  to  be  the  first 
to  correctly  explain  them.  The  Editor  brings  Captain  Abney  in  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  reflection  theory  by  calculation.  We  do 
not  object  to  truths  being  demonstrated  by  calculations,  but  it  had  been 
proved  by  experiment  years  before  the  gallant  Captain  took  it  up. 

Of  course,  I  could  not  let  things  stand  in  this  fashion,  so  I  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  Editor,  stating  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  directed 
his  attention  to  my  letter  to  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  in 
1861  in  answer  to  the  discussion  which  took  place  after  the  reading  of 
the  paper.  I  also  wrote  to  say  I  had  not  left  the  other  forms  of  halation 
untouched,  and  pointed  out  when  and  where  a  number  of  articles 
dealing  with  quite  a  large  family  of  halos  could  be  found.  The  Editor 
ended  with  a  note  by  saying  :  “  We  are,  of  course,  pleased  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Marlow  had  himself  followed  out  the  real  cause  of  halation,  and  are 
very  pleased  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  establishing  his  claim.” 

By  this  time  I  was  becoming  used  to  this  kind  of  thing,  as  you  will 
see  if  I  refer  back  to  October  21,  1864,  when  I  sent  a  long  letter  to  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  concerning  what  I  considered  at  first 
a  pretty  hash-up  of  the  subject  between  the  Editor,  Mr.  Sutton,  and  Major 
Russell.  In  that  letter  I  criticised  their  position  in  the  matter,  and 
pointed  them  to  my  answers  in  1861  to  the  Journal  of  the  Pnotographic 
Society.  In  that  number  (1864)  will  be  found  letters  from  Mr.  Sutton 
and  Major  Russell  disclaiming  all  attempts  at  originality,  and  the 
Editor  finishes  by  saying  :  “  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  according  the 
amende  honorable  to  Mr.  Marlow,  and  we  trust  he  also  will  experience 
equal  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  his  great  service  to  photography  has  at 
last  been  fully,  although  tardily  recognised.” 

Four  years  after  this  (1868)  there  appeared  an  article  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  by  the  Editor  entitled  “  Wanted  a  name,’  for  a 
defect  which  was  the  opposite  to  that  which  is  now  known  as  halation. 
He  ends  his  communication,  which  would  be  too  long  to  go  into  now,  by 
saying,  accepting  the  term  halation  as  a  proper  generic  name,  we  now 
request  Mr.  Marlow  to  devise  an  appropriate  designation  for  each  of  the 
two  divisions  of  halation  to  which  we  have  directed  attention.”  This 
request,  you  may  guess,  took  me  by  surprise,  at  finding  myself  suddenly 
famous  in  this  particular.  J ast  fancy,  after  being  treated  almost  as  a 
nincompoop  a  few  years  ago,  and  my  subject  with  almost  perfect 
silence.  This  I  attempted  to  do  in  an  article  entitled  “  Photo 
Nomenclature — a  Family  of  Halos.”  On  September  11,  1868,  I  followed 
this  up  by  a  paper  to  The  Illustrated  Photographer,  more  fully  detailing  the 
different  kinds  of  defects  associated  with  the  edges  of  objects  represented 
in  photographs.  I  find  still  another  in  February  1889,  to  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  Particulars  of  these  I  must  forego,  as  some 
of  them  do  not  apply  to  the  present  dry  plates.  G.  Marlow. 

- ♦ - 

GREEN  FOG. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  had  anything  in  the  Journal  upon  the  above 
subject ;  but,  judging  from  some  late  personal  experiences,  and  that  of  a 
few  friends  dependent  somewhat  upon  the  average  provincial  dealer 
whose  stock,  as  regards  age,  it  is  rude  to  call  into  question,  the  fault 
must  still  be  prevalent  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  this  kind  of  fog  usually  puts  in  an  appearance 
with  the  batch  of  “  old  stock”  plates;  plates  stored  in  a  room  devoted  to 
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other  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  laboratory  work,  may  very  well  develop 
this  stain.  Very  rapid  plates  are  liable  to  an  early  attack  of  the  disease, 
and  the  use  of  old  developers  (solutions  which  have  been  made  some 
months)  does  not  tend  to  mitigate  the  effects.  Confirmed  users  of  pyro- 
ammonia  developers  know,  perhaps,  more  about  “green  fog”  than 
others,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  most  developers  containing 
sulphite  (probally  because  this  salt  is  often  not  so  pure  as  it  should  be, 
from  age  or  other  causes)  have  a  similar  tendency  with  pyro  to  produce 
the  fog. 

For  the  last  few  months  I  have  been  using  plates  which  have  developed 
green  fog  to  an  exaggerated  extent,  not  alone  the  iridescence  and 
metallic  stain,  but  markings  upon  the  surface  as  if  made  by  squirming 
worms.  Now,  when  the  fog  is  of  modest  proportions,  a  mere  suspicion 
round  the  edges  of  the  plate,  little  or  no  inconvenience  results ;  but, 
when  it  covers  the  whole  area  strong  and  deep  enough  to  prevent,  or 
stop,  or  retard  development,  the  trouble  becomes  serious.  The  remedy 
usually  put  forth  is  to  develop  the  remainder  of  the  batch  with  ferrous 
oxalate,  as  with  this  solution  no  green  fog  is  ever  seen  ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  prefer  to  “  stick  to  my  pyro,”  and  besides  this,  the  tendency  of  a  batch 
of  plates  once  known,  the  trouble  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a 
course  of  procedure  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  obvious  to  the  older,  not  to 
say  better  informed  and  experienced,  of  your  readerp.  That  procedure  is, 
firstly,  to  ensure  each  plate  a  full  exposure;  secondly,  develop  with  a 
solution  of  full  strength,  so  as  to  secure  fair  action  of  the  same,  that 
is  to  say,  detail  and  density  in  the  negative,  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
advance  of  the  fog,  which  is  sure  to  appear  early  or  late  ;  thirdly,  after 
thorough  fixation  of  the  negative,  to  clear  off  the  stain  and  markings 
with  Howard  Farmer’s  reducer;  and  finally,  after  washing  and  drying, 
to  intensify,  if  required,  with  a  solution  of  mercury  bichloride  to  which 
a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  the  dozen  of 
plates  (8Jx  6^),  which  have  been  in  my  experience  the  very  worst  plates 
to  develop  the  green  stains,  have  produced  for  me  as  fine  a  lot  of  nega¬ 
tives  as  a  man  need  wish  for.  They  have  been  used  for  X-ray  work,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  have  given  uniformly  excellent  results ; 
the  plates  were  cheap,  but  were  extremely  sensitive.  Some  of  the  ex¬ 
posures  were  very  brief,  but  each  is  fully  exposed,  and  quite  dense  enough 
for  good  printing  without  intensification,  by  far  the  best  plates  and  most 
sensitive  I  have  used  in  X-ray  practice,  so  much  so  that  I  am  prepared 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  fcg  appearing  in  any  further  batch. 

This  strongly  marked  iridescent  stain  is  not  easily  got  rid  of,  except 
with  the  ferridcyanide  reducer.  Development  is  first  carried  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  with  due  regard  to  the  danger  of  general  fogging  or  clouding  over 
of  the  negative,  the  plate  fixed,  and  the  clearing  solution  applied  freshly 
made,  and  not  too  strong.  Every  vestige  of  stain  is  thus  got  rid  of 
without  any  perceptible  reduction  in  density.  You  work  down,  as  it 
were,  to  the  gelatine  negative  surface,  and,  with  the  disappearance  or 
solution  of  the  last  trace  of  stain,  the  plate  is  at  once  removed,  and  care¬ 
fully,  but  thoroughly,  washed.  Finally,  after  drying,  it  may  be  “  densed,” 
if  it  requires  to  be  so  treated  ;  but  this  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

J.  Pike. 


THE  WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION 

The  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  photographic  work  of  members  of  the 
West  London  Photographic  Society  was  held  on  the  evenings  of  Friday 
and  Saturday  last,  the  25th  and  26th  ult.,  at  the  Broadway  Lecture  Hall, 
Hammersmith.  On  the  first  evening  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
members  and  their  friends,  on  Saturday  evening  the  Exhibition  was  open 
free  to  the  public.  On  both  occasions  the  competition  slides  were  shown 
by  the  lantern  with  a  fine  selection  of  others,  notably  a  seri<  s  of  views  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  by  the  late  Charles  Whiting. 

The  Exhibition  was,  undoubtedly,  in  advance  of  any  that  the  Society  has 
previously  held  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  work  shown,  while  there  was 
no  falling  off  in  the  number  of  the  exhibits.  There  were  160  pictures  on  the 
walls,  contributed  by  sixteen  members.  The  hanging  of  the  pictures  was 
well  done,  and  the  best  had  been  made  of  a  not  ideal  hall  for  the  purpose 
of  an  exhibition.  In  one  respect,  however,  we  think  a  better  arrangement 
might  be  made.  The  Society  does  not  issue  a  catalogue,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  title  of  the  picture  or 
the  name  of  its  author.  When  the  information  was  given  by  a  ticket 
on  the  frame,  the  ticket  was  naturally  made  of  the  smallest  dimensions 
to  avoid  spoiling  the  general  effect  of  the  picture,  and,  in  a  somewhat 
crowded  assembly,  it  was  not  always  practicable  to  get  near  enough  to 
read  it.  We  would  suggest  that  the  extra  labour  entailed  on  those  who 
have  the  management  of  the  Exhibition  in  placing  a  notice  giving  these 
necessary  particulars  under  each  frame  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
increased  interest  that  would  be  felt  in  the  pictures  themselves. 

The  acting  Judge  was  Mr.  C.  H.  Oakden,  F.R.P.S.  He  had  at  his 
disposal  one  silver  medal  and  bronze  medals  at  discretion.  The  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  G.  Lamley  for  Transfigured  by  Golden  Haze ;  four 
bronze  medals  were  given ;  to  A.  E.  Cottrell  for  Where  the  Castle  grey 
in  ruins  boldly  stands  in  morning  light ;  to  Mr.  W.  Cottrell  for  Bathed  in 
light  of  sunset  skies;  to  Leslie  Selby  for  Chiswick,  and  to  A.  E.  Beard 
for  On  the  Thames,  below  Bridge. 

The  lantern  slides  in  competition  were  numerous  and  of  more  than 


average  excellence.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  Brown  for  Winter, 
and  to  W.  Wilson  for  Hamburg. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibitors  who  were  the  recipients  of  awards  we 
noticed  particularly  the  work  of  Harry  Selby,  T.  Coysh,  and  the  President 
of  the  Society,  G.  F.  Blackmore.  The  last  showed  several  examples 
printed  in  gum  bichromate,  which  demonstrated  the  pictorial  possibilities 
of  the  process  and  also,  in  some  cases,  its  defects. 

- 4 - 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WOOLWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 


The  Woolwich  Photographic  Society  held  its  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  24tb,  25th,  and  26th  ult.,  at  St. 
John’s  Schools,  Wellington-street,  Woolwich. 

In  addition  to  the  members’  work,  there  was  the  circulating  Exhibits  a 
of  the  affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies  with  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  and  a  small  but  interesting  loan  collection,  contributed  by 
Messrs.  A.  Horsley  Hinton;  C.  H.  Oakden,  F.R.P.S.;  and  W.  F. 
Slater,  F.R.P.S.  The  Apparatus  Section  which,  in  previous  Exhibitions, 
had  formed  a  prominent  feature,  was,  on  this  occasion,  represented  by 
the  exhibits  of  the  local  dealers,  E.  C.  Carter,  and  A.  J.  Wing,  a  new 
arrangement  having  been  made  to  hold  the  lantern  show  in  the  exhibition 
hall  instead  of  in  a  separate  room,  thus  occupying  the  space  in  the  centre 
hitherto  devoted  to  this  section. 

In  reviewing  last  year’s  Exhibition,  we  were  able  to  congratulate  the 
members  on  the  general  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work  upon 
that  shown  at  the  previous  Exhibition  ;  but  we  had  also  to  comment 
adversely  upon  the  unsuitable  magnificence  of  some  of  the  frames  and 
mounts.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  Society  upon 
having  again  improved  its  work,  and,  though  there  were  still  a  few 
offenders  in  regard  to  framing  and  mounting,  the  majority  of  the  picture 
were  well  framed  and  mounted,  and,  in  many  cases,  admirable  taste  had 
been  shown  in  these  particulars.  We  have  also  to  congratulate  the 
Society  upon  its  courage  in  conducting  its  Exhibitions  on  non-competitive 
lines,  and  not  offering  any  awards,  and  still  more  upon  the  success  it  has 
achieved  under  conditions  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  inimical 
to  success. 

In  the  members’  portion  of  the  Exhibition  there  were  120  frames  con¬ 
tributed  by  22  exhibitors.  We  noticed  that  there  was  an  unusually  small 
proportion  of  portraits  and  figure  subjects,  and  would  suggest  that  the 
members  should  devote  more  attention  to  this  kind  of  work ;  but,  among 
the  landscapes,  there  is  no  lack  of  diversity  of  subject,  and  a  commenl- 
able  absence  of  a  common  feature  in  the  work  of  a  society,  that  of  maDj 
of  the  members  slavishly  following  one  particular  style.  The  members 
seem  to  be  great  at  carbon,  and  some  of  them  have  a  tendency  to  indulge, 
not  always  wisely,  in  the  bright-coloured  prints  that  that  process  renders 
possible ;  blue,  green,  or  red  prints  are  sometimes  very  effective,  but  the 
bad  choice  of  a  bright  colour  is  fatal. 

M.  Gottfried’s  work  is  careful,  and,  in  most  cases,  technically  very 
good.  A  frame  of  several  pictures  entitled,  Winter,  was  evenly  good,  bat 
perhaps  the  best  was  In  Clouiland,  which  only  required  a  figure  or  some 
object  of  known  size  to  be  included,  to  indicate  the  height  of  the  cloud- 
capped  crags,  to  make  it  a  very  interesting  picture.  J.  Hope’s  exhibit 
consisted  principally  of  carbon  enlargements  of  architectural  subjects ; 
on  the  whole,  they  were  very  good,  but  somewhat  flat.  A  comparison 
with  the  lantern  slides,  made  obviously  from  the  same  negatives,  showed 
that  the  defect  was  introduced  in  the  enlarging.  Mr.  H.  Dawson’s  j 
architectural  scenes  were  all  very  good  indeed, |and  tastefully  got  up.  We 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  he  takes  a  place  among  the  leading  exponents  of 
work  of  this  kind. 

W.  N.  Dunger,  C.  Churchill,  A.  Ames,  and  J.  Desforges  deserve  s 
word  of  praise  for  their  careful  photography;  but  they  require  to  stud} 
seriously  its  pictorial  applications,  landscapes  printed  on  glazed  papers  I 
seem  almost  archaic  nowadays.  The  same  remark  applies  to  H.  H 
Smith,  but  his  flower  subject,  the  only  one,  we  think,  in  the  Exhibition, 
was  distinctly  good  J.  Cregan  gave  us  little  opportunity  of  studying  bis 
pictures,  the  principal  attraction  in  his  frames  was  the  blue  mounts, 
which ,  though  beautiful  perhaps  in  themselves,  were  quite  destructive  of 
what  they  surrounded  H.  H.  Barker  showed  taste  in  the  selection  and 
tiea'ment  of  his  subjects.  His  best  picture,  Off  Gravesend,  was  un 
fortunately  marred  by  a  technical  fault,  a  dark  circle,  like  a  flare  spot  but 
dark  instead  of  light.  If  this  could  be  avoided,  it  would  be  a  charmiDg 
little  picture,  and  the  colour  of  the  print  suited  it  admirably. 

C.  H  Imrie  has  two  pretty  little  pictures  in  A  Snug  Harbour,  anc  , 
Sol  tude,  but  we  should  have  preferred  a  more  sober  tint  for  the  former 
and  he  has  not  been  quite  successful  in  his  mounts.  F.  W.  Machen  hac 
several  carbon  enlargements  which  were  rather  flat  in  effect,  and  th< 
flatness  was  accentuated  by  the  bold  frames  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
Sunset,  Sea  and  Sand,  a  charming  little  picture  relying  upon  its  extreme! 
delicate  gradations  for  its  beauty  was  also  marred  by  its  green  bronz 
frame.  J.  N.  Edwards  deserved  praise  for  his  Shi  Tan  Rapids  (Upper-Yang 
tsi-kiang)  a  panoramic  view  on  two  plates  the  prints  from  which  had  beer 
skilfully  joined,  and  the  picture  was  not  without  pictorial  effect.  Tb 
bright  green  mounts  he  adopted  would,  however,  ruin  anything. 

The  Morning  Bath,  by  A.  J.  Allen,  was  distinctly  a  good  thing  in  it 
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vay.  J.  V,  Thompson  seemed  to  spoil  otherwise  good  work  in  his 
minting,  Leafless  Trees  is  obviously  a  subject  that  should  not  be  printed 
:n  blue  carbon,  and  his  Portrait  was  quite  a  curiosity.  It  is  certainly 
he  most  striking  example  of  double  toning  in  a  chloride  print  we  have 
:ver  seen. 

R.  J.  Redding  had  some  pleasing  pictures.  The  Valley  smiled  in 
Living  Green  was  a  very  nice  thing  indeed,  but  we  thought  the  title  not 
lartieularly  appropriate.  To  us  it  represented  a  woodland  scene,  and,  as 
he  subject  consisted  of  trees  in  full  foliage,  the  blue-toned  bromide  print 
jeemed  neither  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  subject  itself  nor  of  the  title 
jiven  it. 

H.  J.  Spencer  sent  admirable  work,  and  much  of  it  was  worthy  of  a 
alace  in  a  more  ambitious  collection  of  photographic  pictures  than  that 

his  own  local  Society.  We  sincerely  recommend  the  members  to  study 
ais  work,  his  treatment  of  the  subjects,  and  his  methods  of  getting  up 
ois  picture  for  exhibition.  We  preferred  his  winter  scene,  but  there  was 
something  to  admire  in  each.  Autumn  Woods  was  unfortunate  in  having 
i  not  very  graceful  figure,  and  was  printed  in  a  tint  a  little  too  warm  for 
he  subject,  but  otherwise  it  was  good  ;  and  Evening  was  also  a  charming 
jomposition,  but  struck  us  as  being  too  warm  in  colour.  E.  Reavell 
seems  to  be  the  portraitist  of  the  Society,  but  we  cannot  honestly  say 
hat  his  measure  of  success  has  been  great.  His  faults  are  just  those 
hat  most  amateur  beginners  fall  into  at  the  outset,  spotty,  or  “noisy” 
aackgrounds  and  harsh  lighting  of  the  subject,  but  he  should  persevere 
n  his  work  and  should  spend  more  time  and  thought  in  arrangement 
before  the  camera  is  brought  into  requisition. 

G.  Tapp  had  two  very  similar  subjects.  They  were  effects  of  mist,  and, 
hough  not  quite  successful,  showed  some  feeling.  The  effect  was  well 
endered,  but  the  choice  and  composition  of  the  subjects  left  much  to  be 
lesired.  Approaching  Mist  suffered,  too,  from  a  white  sky.  H.  J.  Dalby, 
whom  we  understand  is  a  professional  photographer,  showed  a  very  good 
picture,  A  Portrait  of  a  Child ,  which  was  free  from  the  ordinary  faults 
hat  professional  portraitists  are  apt  to  fall  into. 

The  lantern  elides,  of  which  there  were  fourteen  sets  of  six,  we  can 
universally  praise.  Among  them  we  did  not  notice  a  slide  that  was  not 
?ood,  technically,  and  many  of  the  slides— indeed,  several  of  the  sets — 
vere  first-rate  in  every  respect. 

— — — - ♦ — - — — 
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The  Vanguabd  Matt  Varnish. 

Manufactured  by  the  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Company,  Maidenhead. 

?rom  the  Company  named,  the  source  of  many  elegant  and  carefully 
lomprunded  photographic  preparations,  we  have  received  a  sample 
>ottle  of  a  new  yellow  matt  varnish.  The  varnish  is  sent  out  in  British 
lint- glass  bottles  that  will  pour  properly,  having  corks  that  can  be 
Irawn  by  the  fingers,  while  the  sealing  material  is  unaffected  by  the 
iontents  of  the  bottle.  The  varnish  gives  a  perfectly  fine  and  even 
;rain,  drying  with  a  matt  surface  that  can  be  worked  upon  in  the  usual 
aanner. 


LuMikRE’s  Acetone  pyro  Developer. 

Fnerst  Brothers,  17,  Philpot-lane. 

Messrs.  LuMikRE,  who  have  introduced  acetone  as  a  substitute  for 
ilkali  in  the  pyro  developer,  recommend  the  following  composition  as 
he  best  for  a  normal  developer : — 

Water  . . . . . .  100  parts. 

Sulphite  of  sodium  (anhydrous)  .  5  ,, 

Acetone  solution  . . . . . .  10  ,, 

Pyrogallic  acid . . . . . .  1  pari. 

5y  comparing  the  pyro- acetone  as  against  pyro  and  alkali,  the  following 
re  the  advantages  which  the  former  is  claimed  to  show  over  the  latter  : — 
Firstly. — No  colouration  of  emulsion,  and  very  little  variation  in  the 
olour  of  the  reduced  silver  (when  ten  per  cent,  of  acetone  is  not  ex- 
eeded),  be  the  negative  over  or  under-exposed. 

Secondly.— Suppression  of  the  habitual  inconveniences  when  using 
Ikalies. 

Thirdly.— Interesting  range  of  tones  of  the  reduced  silver  when  acetone 
i  increased,  a  property  which  is  very  useful  when  obtaining  glass  posi- 
ves  (lantern  plates). 

We  have  received  for  trial  solutions  of  pyro  and  acetone,  upon  which 
e  hope  to  report  at  an  early  date. 


The  Joly  Colour  Process. 

The  Natural  Colour  Photograph  Company,  12,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dnb'in. 
little  pamphlet  giving  directions  for  using  the  taking  and  viewing 
Teens  in  the  Joly  colour  process  has  been  issued  by  the  Natural  Colour 
holograph  Company.  The  Company  have  also  sent  us  a  list  of  lantern 
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slides  prepared  by  the  process,  the  subjects  including  flowers,  copies  of 
paintings,  stained- glass  windows,  natural  history  specimens,  &c.  Some 
of  the  results  shown  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Friday  last  excited  great 
admiration. 

- ♦ - 

iletojS  anti  ilotrd. 

Messrs.  B.  Dellagana  &  Co.  have  removed  from  No.  106  to  No.  11,  Shoe 
lane,  E.C. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  March  9,  at  eight  o'clock 
Members’  Open  Night.  Slides,  &c. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.— Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  March  8,. 
at  12,  Hanover-sqnare,  at  eight  p.m.  “The  Passage  of  a  Few  of  the  Salts 
Used  in  Photography  through  Gelatine  Septa,”  by  Air.  A.  Haddon. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  w.ll  be  held  at 
the  Rooms,  44,  Mosley-street,  on  Thursday,  Alarch  10.  Subject,  “The  Gum- 
bichromate  Process”  (demonstration  on),  by  Mr.  Harry  Wade. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  we  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr_ 
Francis  Frith,  founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Frith  &  Co.  The  deceased 
gentleman,  who  was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  passed  away  at  Cannes  on  the 
25th  ult. 

Mr.  Joseph  Warren  Zambra,  of  Walden  House,  No.  80,  Fitzjohn’s- 
avenue,  and  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Negretti  &  Zambra,  of  11,  Holborn-circus, 
optician,  who  died  on  December  23  last,  aged  seventy-five  years,  left  person*  I 
estate  to  the  value  of  176,0757. 

We  are  informed  that  the  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades’ 
Exhibition,  1898,  to  be  held  at  the  Portman  Rooms,  Baker- street,  London,  W., 
April  22  to  April  3D,  will  he  open  each  day  from  twelve  noon  to  ten  p.m. 
The  list  of  exhibitors  includes  most  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  photo¬ 
graphic,  lantern,  and  cinematograph  apparatus. 

An  interesting  event  took  place  at  Messrs.  W.  &  D.  Downey’s,  61,  Ebury- 
street,  on  Friday  last,  when  Miss  Parker,  who  is  retiring  after  having  been 
with  the  firm  for  twenty  years,  was  presented  by  Mr.  William  Downey,  on 
behUf  of  the  staff,  with  a  handsome  clock,  subscribed  for  as  a  token  of  the 
great  respect  entertained  for  her  by  all  the  employes.  After  a  few  well-chosen 
words  of  eulogy  for  her  long  and  faithful  services,  he  begged  her  acceptance 
from  him-elf  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Downey,  his  son,  of  a  s  lver  tea  set,  pieces  of 
Dresden  china,  &c.  Mr.  Johnson,  being  senior  employe,  endorsed  Mr.  Downey ’s- 
remaiks,  and  spoke  of  the  amicable  relations  which  have  always  existed 
between  Messrs.  Downey  and  their  assistants.  Aliss  Parker’s  future  health 
and  prosperity  was  drunk  very  heartily  by  the  entire  staff,  and  the  little 
ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

Bolton  Mutual  Photographic  Society.— The  Bolton  Mutual  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  has  not  been  in  existence  long,  but  already,  by  the  activity  of* 
the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  P.  Woods)  and  the  Committee,  it  has  succeeded  in 
promoting  the  mutual  interest  and  enlightenment  of  those  interested  in  photo¬ 
graphic  pursuits,  and  on  Wednesday  evening  the  First  Annual  Exhibition  and 
Conversazione  was  opened  in  the  Co-operative  Small  Hall  by  Alderman 
Nicholson,  J.P.  About  100  pictures  were  on  view,  and  local  amateurs  made- 
an  excellent  show,  the  most  prominent  exhibitors  being  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Carnson,  with  Bristol  views;  Mr.  J.  Marsden,  Bolton  from  the  Purk  and 
Smithills  Grounds;  Mr.  Gordon  Clark,  Autumn  in  the  Woods;  Mr.  M. 
Roscoe,  Beane  Church;  Mr.  P.  Farnworth,  Yacht  Rote ;  Mr.  J.  Rushton, 
Reflections  in  the  Jumbles  and  Deane  Church  ;  and  a  flashlight  by  Air.  Woods. 

The  Birmingham  Society’s  Exhibition  opened  at  the  Royal  Society  o' 
Artists’  Room,  New-street,  Birmingham,  on  Alonday  last,  is  a  decided 
advance  upon  anything  yet  attempted.  The  Laly  Mayoress  (Mrs.  Beale), 
in  declaring  the  Exhibition  open,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  Birmingham 
Society.  In  one  of  the  most  charming  speeches  i:  has  been  our  lot  to 
hear  from  any  lady,  Mrs.  Beale  said  it  afforded  her  the  deep*  st  pleasure  to - 
see  the  advance  that  photography  had  made  in  recent  years  ;  and,  further, 
that,  on  looking  round  the  room,  one  could  not  help  seeing  that  the 
tendency  of  such  an  Exhibition  as  this  was  decidedly  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  After  Sir  J.  B.  S:one  had  moved,  and  Dr.  Hall- 
Edwards  had  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Airs.  Beale,  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Exhibition  was  declared  open.  Our  report  of  the  Exhibition  is 
unavoidably  held  over  till  next  week. 

“Kodak.” — Eastman  Photographic  Alaterials  Company,  Ltd.  versus  the 
John  Griffiths  Cycle  Corporation,  Ltd. — This  was  a  case  of  considerable  interest 
and  importance  to  the  photographic  and  cycling  world,  involving  the  question 
of  the  right;  to  appropriate  a  trade  mark  for  use  in  trade  other  than  for  which 
the  trade  mark  was  registered.  The  Eastman  Photographic  Alaterials  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  are  the  owners  of  the  trade  name  “  Kodak,”  which  has  a  world 
wide  reputation  in  connexion  with  that  Company’s  photographic  appliances, 
and  they  were  the  plaintiffs  in  the  action.  The  defendants  are  the  John 
Griffiths  Cycle  Corporation,  Ltd.,  and  the  Kodak  Cycle  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
from  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  towards  the  end  of  last  year  the  defendants 
registered  the  word  “Kodak  ”  as  a  trade  mark  in  connexion  with  cycles.  The 
John  Griffiths  Company  also  incorporated  a  Company  called  the  “  Kodak 
Cycle  Company,  Ltd.,”  and,  upon  these  facts  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Eastman  Company,  an  application  was  made  to  restrain  the  defendant 
Companies  from,  inter  alia ,  carrying  on  business  under  the  name  of  the  Kodak 
Cycle  Company,  Ltd.,  or  under  any  name  comprising  the  work  “Kodak.” 
Air.  Justice  R  >mer,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the  plaintiff  Company  carried  on 
a  very  large  business.  Some  years  since  it  invented  the  word  “Kodak,” 
which  it  applied  to  certain  of  its  cameras.  Those  cameras  have  become  very 
well  known  indeed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  under  the 
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term  “Kodak.”  The  Kodak  cameras  had  been  largely  advertised,  they  had 
become  well  known  to  the  public,  and  the  term  is  identified  as  applied  to 
cameras,  and  as  denoting  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff  Company  ;  in  fact,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  name  “  Kodak  ”  was  identified  with  the  plaintiff  Company, 
and  was  the  trade  name  of  that  Company.  Several  trade  marks  had  been 
registered  by  the  plaintiff  Company,  in  which  the  word  “Kodak”  formed  a 
prominent  part.  It  appeared  that  the  Kodak  cameras  were  especially 
available  for  use  on  cycles,  and  that  they  were  much  used  by  cyclists,  and  the 
plaintiff  Company  had  done  a  large  trade  in  those  Kodaks.  For  the  purpose 
of  cycles  it  had  made  certain  special  forms  of  Kodaks  so  as  to  specially  adapt 
them  for  use  on  cycles.  It  had  advertised  for  some  time  these  special  Kodaks 
as  “Cycle  Kodaks,”  or  “Bicycle  Kodaks,”  and  it  also  had  a  considerable 
trade  in  bicycle  accessories  so  far  as  related  to  adaptation  of  the  bicycle  for 
phot  sgraphic  purposes.  At  one  recent  large  cycle  show  the  plaintiff  Company 
had  a  stall,  and  the  evidence  showed  that  between  the  two  trades,  the  bicycle 
trade  and  the  camera  trade,  there  was  an  intimate  connexion.  Many  shops 
sell  and  deal  in  both  bicycles  and  photographic  cameras  and  materials ;  the 
plaintiff  Company  was  identified  with  the  name  “Kodak,”  as  connected  with 
cycles,  and  so  great  is  the  connexion  between  the  two  classes  of  business  that 
in  all  probability  the  plaintiff  Company  may  wish  hereafter  to  manufacture 
and  sell  cycles  specially  adapted  to  earry  their  Kodaks.  After  reviewing  the 
evidence,  his  L irdship  said,  “I  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant 
Company,  or  any  of  them,  from  carding  on  business  under  the  name  of  the 
‘Kodak  Cycle  Company,  Ltd.,’  or  under  any  name  comprising  the  word 
‘Kodak’  likely  to  mislead  or  deceive  the  public  into  the  belief  that  the 
defendant  Company  is  the  same  Company  as,  or  is  connected  with,  either  of 
the  plaintiff  Companies,  or  that  the  business  of  the  said  Companies,  or  either 
of  them,  is  the  same  as,  or  is  in  any  way  connected  with,  the  business  of  the 
Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  Ltd.  I  also  grant  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendant  Companies,  and  each  of  them,  from  selling  or 
offering  to  sell  any  of  their  cycles  or  goods  as  “Kodak.”  I  think  that  will 
sufficiently  protect  the  plaintiffs.  Of  course,  the  defendants  must  pay  the 
costs,  including  the  costs  of  the  comptroller. 


Meeting#  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


March. 

Name  of  Society. 

7 . 

Bradford  Photo.  Society  . . . 

7 . 

7 . 

7 . 

North  Middlesex . 

7  . 

7 . 

7 . 

Stafford  Photo.  Society . 

8 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

8  . 

Brixton  and  Olapham  . 

8 

8 . 

8  . 

8 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

8 . 

9 . 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  ... 

9  . 

9  . 

9 . 

9 . 

10 . 

10 . 

10 . 

Darwen  . 

10 . 

10 . 

10 . 

Manchester  Photo.  Society . 

10 . 

11 . 

11 . 

Ireland  . 

11 . 

12 . 

Hackney . 

Subject. 


The  Camera  and  the  Wheel.  F.  O.  Bynoe. 
The  Caucasus.  Clinton  Dent,  F.  R.C.S. 
Ireland.  W.  T  White. 

Informal  Meeting 

/  Notes  on  Stereoscopic  Photography. 
\  L.  S.  Zachariasen. 

/  Display  of  Slides  by  Kingston  Photo- 
\  graphic  Society. 

Carbon  Transparencies.  H.  Cliff, 
t  Lantern-slide  Making  by  Contact  and 
)  Reduction.  S.  L.  Coulthuist. 

/ The  Artigue  Method  of  Printing.  E. 
\  Pointon. 

Elementary  Optics  R.  Child  Bay  ley. 
Photographic  Dodges.  C.  M.  Hepworth. 

(  Cloud  Negatives:  Row  to  Take  and  Use. 
■<  T.  Morley  Brook. — Discussion:  Films 
(  v.  Glass  Plates 

{  The  Passage  of  a  Few  of  the  Salts  Used 
-(  in  Photography  through  Gelatine 
(  Septa.  A.  Haddon. 

/  Lecture  :  Behind  the  Scenes  of  Popular 
\  Journalism. 

i  Acetylene.  E.  M.  Marshall  and  W. 

Murray. — Photo-micrography.  0.  T. 

(  Elliott. 

Sixth  Annual  Dinner. 

Members’  Open  Night:  Slides,  &c. 

Hand  camera  Criticism.  M.  Weir. 

(  Bromide  and  Carbon  PrintCompetitions. 
-<  — Practical  Developing  (Demon  stra- 

(  tion  with  Metol  and  Hydroquinone). 
4nnual  Meeting. 

/  The  Photographic  Plate,  its  Present  and 
\  Future  Capab  lities.  J.  Cadett. 
Lecture  :  Cloud  Photography . 

Lantern  in  Use. 

Photo-micrography .  Dr.  Spitta,  F.R.  A.S. 
/  Demonstration :  The  Gum  -  bichromate 
\  Process.  Harry  Wade, 
j  Photographic  Experiences  during  1897. 
1  W.  H.  Dawson. 

/Discussion  on  Proposed  Extension  of 
(  Portfolio. 

Wanderings  in  Italy.  Edward  Tickell. 
Home-sensitised  Paper.  M.  W.  Cockerell. 
Excursion :  Forest.  Leader,  W.  Selfe. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
February  24, — Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  raised  some  discussion  on  the  question  of  obtaining 
sharp  focus  when  using  a  screen.  He  brought  up  two  negatives,  one  taken 
with  the  screen  in  position  and  one  without ;  also  the  screen  itself,  which  was 
composed  of  picrate  of  ammonia.  When  using  the  screen  the  sharpest  image 
he  could  get  was  decidedly  fuzzy  compared  with  the  second  taken  without 
any  screen  at  all,  and  he  wished  to  hear  it  accounted  for. 

It  was  thought  that  the  tones  of  the  coloured  picture  of  which  the  negatives 


were  copies  were  better  rendered  in  the  less  perfectly  defined  negative,  but  no 
suggestions  were  offered  to  overcome  the  want  of  sharpness  with  the  screen. 

During  the  evening  the  question  of  copying  coloured  pictures  by  means  of 
yellow  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  was  referred  to. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  had  used  such  illumination  in  so  far  as  it  could  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  paraffin  lamp. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  spoke  of  the  method  of  altering  the  colour  of  bromide 
prints  mentioned  by  Mr.  S  Fry,  consisting  of  bleaching  with  bichromate  and 
a  little  acid,  and  allowing  the  print  so  treated  to  darken  by  light.  Although 
he  had  got  some  very  pleasing  colours  in  this  way,  Mr.  Drage  found  in  some 
cases  that  the  print  still  assumed  a  rather  unpleasant  colour  after  the  treat¬ 
ment,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  of  any  toning  or  other  means 
whereby  a  desirable  tint  could  be  imparted  to  such  prints. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  this  might  not  be  due  to  the  quality  and 
nature  of  the  negative,  or  was  it  pureiy  a  question  of  the  print  itself? 

Mr.  Drage  thought  the  print  only  was  concerned.  Continuing,  he  said 
that,  when  the  prints  were  thoroughly  bleached,  very  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained,  but,  should  the  action  proceed  for  less,  the  image  came  up  of  the 
unpleasant  brown  colour  mentioned.  Therefore  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  supplementary  method  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  rebh-aching. 
In  his  opinion  it  was  the  best  existing  way  of  toning  or  altering  the  colour  of 
bromide  prints. 

Some  discussion  ensued  regarding  the  possibility  of  toning  in  the  way  Mr. 
Drage  desired,  but  it  was  remarked  that  the  blackening  of  the  silver  chloride 
was  only  superficial,  and  the  image  could  not  be  fixed  or  toned,  although  there 
was  nothiug  to  be  said  against  its  permanence. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

February  23, — Mr.  G.  W.  Tottem  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Noel-Cox  sent  up  for  examination  several  stereoscopic  slides 
illustrating  the  havoc  played  by  the  great  City  fire. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Tottem,  on  behalf  of  the  Eastman  Company,  exhibited  a  folding 
pocket  Kodak,  designed  with  the  idea  of  being  easily  carried,  and  to  afford  a 
larger  size  of  picture  than  did  the  original  pattern.  The  lens  was  at  a  fixed 
focus,  and  the  shutter  of  a  novel  design.  A  sliding  plate  bears  three  different 
diaphragms,  and  to  the  camera  is  fitted  a  couple  of  small  finders.  Daylight 
cartridges  are  used.  The  shutter,  which  is  everset,  is  released  for  instanta¬ 
neous  exposure  by  a  knob  on  the  top  of  the  camera  front,  while  for  time 
exposures  a  knob  at  the  side  is  pressed  (the  camera  resting  on  a  firm  basis 
meanwhile),  which  opens  the  shutter,  and  a  second  movement  of  the  knob 
closes  the  aperture.  The  size  of  picture  given  by  this  camera  is  2}  x  3^  inches. 
There  was  also  shown  a  form  of  roll-holder,  taking  the  daylight  cartridge,  to 
be  attached  to  any  form  of  plate  camera. 

Mr  E.  W.  Foxlee  showed  an  interesting  photograph  of  the  late  Andrew 
Ross,  the  oldest  English  lens-maker.  The  photograph,  which  was  taken  some 
forty  years  ago,  was  a  fair  index  to  the  state  of  photography  in  those  days. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  showed  and  described  a  series  of  slides,  entitled  “  Glasgow 
and  the  Vale  of  Clyde.”  These  were  the  work  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  ard  are  making  a  tour  amongst 
the  various  centres  at  which  Conventions  have  been  held.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  their  display  at  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Shrewsbury,  Yarmouth, 
Derby,  &c. ,  and,  from  the  fact  that  this  year’s  Convention  is  fixed  to  take 
place  at  Glasgow,  considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  set  on  account  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  photographs  were  taken.  For  this  reason  the  series, 
which  contains  some  very  good  work  and  is  fully  up  to  the  average,  should 
prove  a  very  interesting  subject  for  an  evening's  display. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — A  very  fair  attendance  assembled  on  Wednesday, 
the  23rd  ult.,  to  see  a  demonstration  by  Mr.  Ibbotson  of  the  possibilities  ol 
the  newly  announced  printing  process,  known  as  Velox.  The  advantages  of 
of  this  paper  are  twofold.  Fmstly,  it  is  so  easy  that  a  photographic  igno¬ 
ramus  can  hardly  fail  to  get  passable  results  at  the  first  trial.  Secondly, 
prints  are  at  all  times  obtainable  much  more  quickly  than  with  any  other 
process.  The  procedure  is  simplicity  itself.  Expose,  at  eight  inches  from  a 
gas  burner,  for  six  minutes  or  more,  under  an  average  negative  ;  lay  the  print, 
face  upwards,  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other  convenient  support,  and  brush 
over  with  a  metol-  quinol  developer  of  about  double  ordinary  strength  for 
negatives.  The  image  appears  in  a  second  or  two ;  as  soon  as  it  is  strong 
enough,  the  plate  is  placed  straight  into  an  acid  fixing  bath.  To  show  how 
simple  is  the  procedure,  two  of  the  members  present,  viz.,  Messrs.  Kough  and 
Smith,  successively  exposed  and  developed  a  sheet  of  the  paper,  and,  although 
it  was  their  first  experience,  the  prints  were  in  each  case  satisfactory.  A 
peculiarity  about  the  paper  is  that  it  may  be  developed  by  ordinary  gaslight, 
no  screen  being  needful,  as  with  other  kinds  of  bromide  paper,  of  which  this 
is  a  particular  variety.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was,  at  the  instance  of  the 
President,  awarded  to  the  demonstrator.  The  meeting  resolved,  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  to  contribute  slides  and  prints  to  a 
special  display  which  the  Society  is  arranging  in  connexion  with  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  to  be  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  spring  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  It  was  announced  that  the  eighth  annual  dinner  would  be  held  on 
March  30  at  the  King’s  Arms  Hotel,  Croydon. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic  Association.— 
February  22,  Mr.  W.  Parry  (President)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  W.  E.  CuWAN  read 
a  paper,  entitled 

A  Record  of  Failures. 

This  paper  had  been  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  beginners,  and  in  it  Mr. 
Cowan,  in  a  very  humorous  and  racy  manner,  dealt  with  the  failures 
which  are  apt  to  beset  the  path  of  the  photographic  tyro.  As  Mr.  Cowan 
dates  his  experience  from  the  wet- collodion  days,  his  record  of  failures  equals 
that  of  many  while  his  record  of  successes  surpasses  that  of  most.  Mr. 
Cowan’s  advice  to  beginners  (and  it  applies  equally  well  to  those  more  ad¬ 
vanced)  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  Use  one  plate  (preferably  a  slow  one) 
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and  one  developer  until  you  have  mastered  them.  You  will  probably  then 
find  you  do  not  wish  to  leave  them  for  anything  new,  as  they  will  do  all  you 
require  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thoroughly  test  your  apparatus,  and  see  that 
it  is  in  perfect  order,  for  even  the  best  of  makers  are  not  infallible.  See  that 
your  dark  room  is  worthy  of  the  name.  Keep  to  one  branch  of  subject  until 
you  master  the  technical  difficulties  of  development,  &e.  Whilst  away  photo¬ 
graphing  do  not  scatter  promises  of  your  work  broadcast ;  promise  as  few  as 
possible,  and  religiously  keep  your  word,  sending  a  post-card  if  you  are  unable 
to  do  so  through  failure,  and  remember  that  your  sins  of  omission  in  this 
respect  will  probably  be  visited  on  the  heads  of  your  ft  How-amateurs  who 
may  follow  you  in  the  same  district. 

Portsmouth  and  Southsea  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— At  the 
recent  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  above  Society,  Mr.  George  Whitefield 
was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year;  Mr.  H.  T.  Lilley,  M.A.,  Vice- 
President;  and  Messrs.  A.  Fisher,  F.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  Colonel  Bruno,  and  Dr. 
Newby,  Council.  Dr.  F.  Lord  re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Gilbert 
Wood,  of  10,  Pelham-road,  Southsea,  and  F.  J.  Mortimer,  of  10,  Ordnance- 
row,  Portsea,  joint  Hon.  Secretaries. 

Blairgowrie  and  District  Photographic  Association.  —  February  22, 
Annual  General  Meeting. — There  was  a  large  attendance,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  John  B.  Maclachlan  (Vice-President)  The  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  C.  Gorrie) 
and  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  James  Richardson)  submitted  their  annual  reports, 
which  were  considered  highly  satisfactory.  The  former  spoke  of  the  great 
interest  taken  in  the  Association  by  the  members,  and  pointed  out  that, 
although  they  resided  in  “the  far  north,”  still  they  were  not  far  behind  the 
times,  as  the  first  demonstration  of  the  gum-bichromate  process  that  he  had 
seen  any  notice  of  was  that  given  before  the  Blurgowrie  and  District  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  by  Mr.  W.  Grant  Murray  on  October  19.  The  recent 
Exhibition  was  also  alluded  to,  and  its  great  success  noted  as  an  incentive  to 
even  greater  efforts.  The  Treasurer’s  statement  (which  did  not  include  the 
Exhibition  balance-sheet)  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  funds,  but  a  corresponding 
increase  in  assets — hand  cameras,  &c.  He  stated  that,  although  he  had  not 
yet  received  all  the  moneys  due  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition,  still  he  was 
certain  that  it  would  be  a  financial  success  as  well  as  an  artistic  one.  Both 
reports  were  unanimously  adopted.  Office- bearers  for  the  season  were  elected 
as  follows: — President:  Mr.  A.  Geekie.  —  Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs.  John  B. 
Maclachlan  andW.  Grant  Murray. — Executive:  Messrs.  Petrie,  Monan,  Clyde, 
Hendry,  and  Macfarlane. — Hon.  Lanternist:  Mr.  H.  S.  Tyflfe. — Hon.  Treasurer  : 
Mr.  James  Richardson. — Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  T.  C.  Gorrie,  Beechbank, 
Rathay,  Blairgowrie.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  instructed  to  nego¬ 
tiate  for  a  renewal  of  lease  of  the  premises.  A  draft  syllabus  for  the  coining 
season  was  submitted  and  remitted  to  the  Executive  for  publication. 

- ♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


1898. 

March  4,  5  .  Birmingham.  C.  J.  Fowler,  Court  Mount,  Erdington, 

near  Birmingham. 

,,  5-12 .  South  London  Photographic  Society.  A.  E.  Allen,  Hon. 

Secretary,  27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

April  22-30 .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C. 

,,  27-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bay  ley,  12,  Hanover  square,  W. 


There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 


©orngpontrcncc. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


CINEMATOGRAPHY  AND  ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  experiment  referred  to  by  Lieut.-General  Tennant 
was  an  interesting  one,  and  I  have  s  me  recollection  of  seeing  one  of  the 
negatives  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  A  sensitive  plate  was  made  to 
revolve,  and  the  photographs  were  taken  in  a  circle  at  the  outer  edge. 
My  memory  is  not  very  clear  on  the  point,  but  I  think  Captain  Abney 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  and,  if  so,  the  apparatus  was  shown  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Observatory  when  it  and  other  apparatus  was  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  practice. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A.  Brothers. 

Manchester ,  February  22,  1898. 


CONVERSION  OF  FORMULA]. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  seems  frequently  to  be  a  want  of  exactitude  about 
the  operation  of  converting  English  into  metric  formulae,  and  vice  versa. 
The  following  method  gives  exact  results: — 

Taking,  as  standard  formulae,  grains  to  the  ounce  for  English,  and 
grammes  to  1000  c.  c.  for  metric,  (1)  to  convert  from  metric  to  English, 
multiply  grammes  to  1000  c.  c.  by  which  is  J  (1  -  ^ ) .  Hence  subtract 
i  part  and  divide  by  2.  (2)  For  English  to  metric  multiply  grains  to 


1  ounce  by  y,  which  is  2  (1  +  y)-  Hence  add  }  part  and  multiply  by  2^ 
Thus  8  grammes  to  1000  c.  c.  =  £  (8-1),  or  grains  to  1  ounce;  or 
14  grains  to  1  ounce  =  2  (14  + 2)  =  32  grammes  to  1000  c.  c. 

The  Diogen  formula,  which  is  given  so  inconveniently  in  English 
measure,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  metric  formula. 

Diogen .  100  grammes. 

Sulphite  .  400  ,, 

Potash .  500  „ 

Water  .  1000  c.  c. 

Which  gives  in  English  : — 

Diogen  .  43f  or  44  grains. 

Sulphite .  175  grains. 

Po:ash  .  218f  grains  or  \  ounce. 

Water .  1  ounoe. 

Clifford  E.  F.  Nasb.. 

EXPOSURE  METER  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club, 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  members  arrived  at  the  hasty  conclusion  that 
the  ratio  of  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  in  an  exposure  meter  to  bright  and 
feeble  lights  is  greater  than  the  ratio  of  a  sensitive  plate  under  the  same- 
circumstances.  In  a  condensed  report  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether 
the  evidence  brought  forward  justified  this  conclusion,  but  the  fact  stated, 
that  over  exposure  resulted  when  timing  an  exposure  in  dull  light,  is 
insufficient  as  evidence. 

It  is  evident  that  a  print-out  paper  can  be  made  to  approximate  in 
ratio  of  sensitiveness  to  a  sensitive  plate  (in  bright  and  feeble  lights)  by 
careful  selection  of  formula  only,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  this  respect  between  different  brands  of  plates,  which 
may  account  for  the  complaint. 

Let  me  give  my  own  experience.  Eight  years  ago  I  experimented 
with  many  variations  in  formulae  for  an  actinometer  paper,  with  a  view 
of  getting  the  most  useful  ratio  of  sensitiveness  between  bright  and  feeble 
lights.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  most  papers  darkened  too  quickly 
in  feeble  light  to  indicate  sufficient  exposure  for  the  plate,  and  I  had  to 
fix  on  a  formula  which  was  comparatively  slow  in  feeble  lights. 

Since  then  I  myself  have  continually  exposed  plates,  including  iso- 
chromatic,  in  bright  and  feeble  lights,  judging  the  exposure  by  my  ex¬ 
posure  meter,  and  developing  together.  I  have  found  no  extra  tendency 
to  over-exposure  of  the  plate  in  dull  lights. 

Moreover,  I  have  kept  in  touch  with  some  hundreds  using  my  exposure- 
meter,  often  answering  two  or  three  letters  a  day  from  users,  and  I  do 
not  remember  a  single  case  of  complaint  on  this  point.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  received  repeated  testimony  of  the  value  of  the  meter  for 
dull  light. 

I  have  only  had  time  since  your  last  issue  to  make  one  tiial  on  this 
point. 

A  Cadett  ordinary  plate  was  exposed  at  2.30  on  an  outdoor  sub¬ 
ject,  not  sunlight ;  actinometer,  fourteen  seconds ;  exposure,  twc 
seconds.  At  5.40,  getting  dusk,  the  same  brand  of  plate  was  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  same  stop ;  actinometer,  ninety 
seconds ;  exposure,  thirteen  seconds.  The  two  were  developed  in  the 
same  dish,  for  the  same  time,  and  the  evening  exposure  was  a  trifle 
under-exposure  compared  with  the  other.  I  hope  that  some  of  your 
readers  will  make  similar  trials  and  give  results,  statirg  wbat  sensitive 
paper  and  what  plate  was  used.  I  can  easily  find  a  formula  to  produce 
a  paper  more  sensitive  to  feeble  light  than  that  at  present  used  with  the 
meter,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  evidence  that  it  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.- — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Alfred  M  atkins. 

Hereford ,  February  28,  1898. 

- -4- - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  Februiry  14  anu 
February  19,  1898 : — 

Mutoscopes.— No.  3647.  “  Improvements  in  Mutcsccpes.”  Communicated 

by  H.  CaUer.  E.  B.  Koopman. 

Photograph-holders.— No.  3779.  ‘-Improvements  inCases  or  Receptacles 
for  Holding  Stamps,  Cards,  Photographs,  and  Analogous  Artie  les.’ 
J.  Spencer. 

Stereoscopy. — No.  3961.  “  Improvements  in  the  Method  of  and  Apparatus- 

for  Producing  Pnotographic  Pictures  and  Images  with  Relief  or  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Effects.”  C.  A.  Bcrghardt. 

Projection  Apparatus.— No.  3990  “Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
Optical  Projection  Apparatus.”  Complete  specification.  F.  Muller. 
Photo- surveying.  — No.  4000.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Survey-Dg 
with  the  Aid  of  Photography.  ”  J.  B.  Lee. 

Natural  Colours  Photographt.— No.  4044.  “  Improvements  in  or  rel  tirg 

to  the  Art  of  Producing  Photographs  in  Natural  Colours.”  J.  Jolt. 
Para-amidopbenol.— No.  4226.  “Improvements  in  the  Preparation  of  r^rar 
amidophenol.”  H.  R.  Vidal. 
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Slushing  to  ©onnSponftentsi. 

'***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 


Vindex. — See  reply  to  Shuter  Bros. 

Miss  C.  M.  Preston. — No  report  that  we  are  aware  of  has  been  published. 

Shuter  Bros. — A  threat  of  legal  proceedings  will  probably  have  the  desired 
effect. 

Received.— F.  R.  W. ;  E.  A.  Grainger  ;  E.  A.  Basche  ;  Ajax  ;  J.  H.  Hield. 

In  our  next. 

George  Be arder.— See  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  August 
23,  1895,  where  the  complete  paper  is  given. 

JForget-me-not  Portrait  Painting  Co. — The  price  is  eight  marks;  the 
publisher’s  address,  Yerlag  von  Gustav  Schmidt,  Berlin. 

George  Hindlesham. — We  can  recall  no  book  in  English  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  subject.  If  you  could  refer  to  this  Journal  for  tne  last  seven 
or  eight  years,  you  would  find  the  matter  treated  very  exhaustively. 
Abney’s  Instructions  and  Wall’s  Dictionary,  among  other  standard 
books,  may  also  be  consulted. 

Photophil.— 1.  We  are  unable  to  supply  the  information.  The  material  is  a 
trade  article,  and  the  makers  keep  its  preparation  as  their  secret.  2. 
Copious  washmg  will  usually  remove  the  colour.  The  plates,  however, 
will  require  several  hours’  soaking  to  get  rid  of  all  the  colour.  A  little 
left,  however,  will  not  materially  interfere  with  the  printing. 

.Burnisher. — Alice  W.  The  longitudinal  marks  on  the  three  prints  sent  are 
due  to  the  bar  of  the  burnisher  being  scratched.  Surely  your  employer 
should  know  the  cause  from  which  they  proceed,  and  not  blame  you  for 
carelessness  in  mounting.  He  must  get  the  scratch  ground  and  polished 
out  of  the  burnishing  bar.  Till  that  is  done  all  the  burnished  prints 
will  be  the  same 

Carbon  Printing.— G.  A.  Howarth  writes  :  “Kindly  answer  the  following  : 
In  printing  carbon,  is  it  not  possible  to  do  without  a  safe-edge  in  the 
negative,  and  why?” — The  “safe-edge”  cannot  safely  be  dispensed 
with  if  there  are  any  dark  portions  at  the  margins  of  the  negative.  If 
the  margins  are  very  light,  the  safe-edge  can  be  done  without.  The 
safe  edge  is  to  avoid  frilling. 

■Exposure. — B.  Ralph.  Primarily  the  fault  is  over-exposure,  and  very  much 
so.  You  have  have  evidently  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  actinic 
■  quality  of  the  light  has  increased  greatly  during  the  last  month  or  three 
weeks.  The  plates  you  are  using  are  amongst  the  mcst  rapid  in  the 
market,and  are  consequently  the  most  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  deal 
with.  We  should  recommend  you,  as  a  novice,  to  use  a  grade  slower 
plate  ;  it  will  be  quite  equal  to  your  requirements  for  such  subjects  as 
those  enclosed. 

-Photographing  at  Home  and  Abroad. — A.  Williams  says  :  “  Can  you  give 
me  an  idea  of — 1.  Where  I  should  have  to  apply  for  permission  of 
photographing  about  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s,  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
a  few  other  fine  cathedrals  in  neighbouring  counties  ?  2.  Also  can  any 
one  photograph  in  Belgium,  without  any  special  permission,  the  various 
places,  buildings,  and  interiors  of  fine  churches,  &c.  ?” — In  reply  :  1. 
This  information  is  given  in  the  Almanac  for  1898,  to  which  we  refer 
you.  2.  We  believe  that  permission  has  to  be  obtained  for  interiors  of 
buildings  and  churches,  but  there  is  no  special  difficulty. 

jBromide  Paper. — Brom  says:  “Will  you  kindly  give  me — 1.  A  reliable 
formula  for  preparing  a  rapid  bromide  paper  ?  2.  Also  the  most  con¬ 
venient  method  of  coating  the  roll  without  machinery  ?  3.  Can  you  also 
give  me  the  address  of  a  firm  supplying  the  rough  and  glossy  enamel 
papers  ready  for  sensitising  ?  4.  Is  there  any  book  published  on  the 
subject?” — In  reply:  1.  Formulse  are  published  in  our  Almanac  for 
1898.  2.  See  answer  to  No.  4.  3.  Messrs.  Otto  Koenig  &  Co  ,  27,  Cross¬ 
street,  Finsbury -pavement.  4.  Plates  and  Papers,  by  I)r.  Stiefel, 

published  by  P^rcy  Lund  &  Co.,  A  men -corner,  E.C.,  2s.,  contains  many 
useful  hints  on  the  subject. 

Oil  on  Picture.— T.  W.  says:  “When  framing  a  bromide  enlargement, 
expensively  finished,  two  or  three  drops  of  sweet  oil,  used  for  the  rolling 
press,  fell  upon  it,  close  to  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  and  rapidly 
spread,  spoiling  the  picture.  I  suppose  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting 
that  out  ?  ” — It  is  possible  the  grease  may  be  got  out  in  the  following 
way.  First  apply  pure,  clear  benzole,  and,  after  it  has  been  on  a  few 
seconds,  blot  off  with  clean  white  blotting-paper.  Repeat  this  treat¬ 
ment  several  times  with  fresh  blotting-paper.  With  this  treatment 
the  grease  may  be  extracted,  and,  if  any  little  stain  is  left,  it  can  be 
•worked  out  by  the  one  who  finished  the  picture. 

Studio  Building. — Barr  writes :  “Kindly  answer  these  two  questions  in  The 
British  J ournal  of  Photography.  1.  I  am  about  to  build  a  portable 
studio  right  on  the  seacoast.  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  glass 
would  be  best  for  lighting  the  studio,  ground  or  plain,  or  to  have  ground 
glass  on  top  and  plain  for  side  ?  2.  If  I  build  the  portable  studio  on 
wheels,  should  I  have  any  rates  or  taxes  to  pay  ?  ” — 1.  Better  have 
ground  glass  at  the  top,  and  plain  at  the  sides ;  or,  if  you  are  over¬ 
looked,  it  would  be  better  to  have  ground  glass  at  the  sides  as  well  as 
the  top.  2.  If  the  studio  is  really  built  on  wheels,  that  is  so  that  it 
can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  on  them,  and  wheeled  away  from  the 
premises  if  required,  it  will  be  exempt  from  rates. 


Medals  and  their  Cost— Thos.  Rogers  says  :  “  Would  you  kindly  ini 

me  where  I  may  obtain  silver  and  brouze  medab  simil  .r  to  those 
awarded  at  various  photographic  exhibitions,  also  what  might  be  the 
cost  of  same?  I  am  Secretary  of  a  Postal  Camera  Club,  and  would  like 
to  offer  two  medals  each  year  amongst  our  members,  if  not  too  exj  en- 
sive?” — in  reply  :  M  ssrs.  Vaughton,  Gothic  Works,  Birmingham,  will 
supply  you.  About  2s.  each  is  a  fair  average  price.  Medals  are  very 
cheap — in  more  respects  than  one.  , 

Lens  and  Stops.— Inquirer  says :  “  I  have  a  whole-plate  raphl  symmetrical 
lens  by  Ross.  Could  you  please  tell  me  how  much  longer  to  expose 
when  using  the  different  stops  ?  They  are  Waterhouse,  and  figured  0  up 
to  6.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  work  it  can  lx-  used  for.  and 
how  to  arrange  it  for  different  purposes?  Thanking  you  in  anticipa¬ 
tion.”— The  Lns  may  be  used  for  all  purposes.  If  the  front  combina¬ 
tion  be  removed,  the  back  one  can  be  usrd  as  a  single  lens  for  landscape 
purposes.  The  instrument  is  apparently  of  somewhat  old  make,  and 
we  are  not  quite  sure,  without  seeing  the  lens,  whether  double  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  required  for  each  succeeding  smaller  stop,  or  only  half  as  long 
again.  Write  to  the  makers;  they  will  tell  you  which. 

Mariotype. — Huntley  writes:  “In  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  No.  1960,  November  26,  1897,  page  755,  article  on  ‘  An  over¬ 
looked  Piope-ty  of  Bicliromated  Gelatine,’  in  the  second  column, 
line  6,  is  ‘  the  sensitising  of  the  trans'er  paper  is  done  on  a  six  per 
cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  added.’  1.  The  formula  for  above:  Bichromate  of 
potash,  6  ounces ;  water  to  make  100  ounces ;  sulphuric  acid  (?)  2.  Can 
above  solution  be  used  several  times,  say  for  six  dozen  whole-plate  prints, 
or  would  it  require  to  be  renewed  in  any  part,;  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent  ?  3.  If  above  can  be  kept,  would  it  be  advisable  to  keep  same 
in  the  dark?”— In  reply  :  1.  The  formula  is  given  as  it  was  published 
at  the  time,  Lorn  half  to  one  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  will  suilice.  2. 
Yes,  no  addition  is  needed.  3.  Yes. 

Side  Light  for  Studio.— Studio  says  :  “  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  will 
help  me  in  forming  out  the  best  way  to  get  a  side  light  in  the  enclosed 
studio  ;  you  will  do  me  a  great  favour.  The  landlord  is  not  willing  for 
the  heavy  coping  and  stonework  at  the  gutter  to  be  removed,  but  is 
willing  to  allow  the  two  windows  to  be  made  into  one.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  will  this  better  me  ?  I  use  the  window  with  plain  glass  and 
a  reflector  now  as  a  side  light,  only  cannot  g“t  the  results  in  three- 
quarter  figures  and  full  length.  Will  the  3  feet  4  inches  of  wall  cut  the 
light  that  will  be  left  across  and  make  it  worse  ;  have  marked  size 
on  photograph  enclosed?” — Unless,  in  making  the  two  windows  into 
one,  they  can  be  heightened  to  the  stone  coping,  we  do  not  see  there 
will  be  such  a  material  gain  as  to  recompense  for  the  outlay.  If  that 
can  be  done,  it  will  prove  a  great  advantage. 

Lens.— Portrait  Lens  says  :  “I  have  a  twelve-inch-focus  portrait  lens,  which 
occasionally  I  wish  to  shorten  to  eight  inches  focus.  To  do  the  same 
was  answered  to  a  correspondent  in  your  columns.  “  It  can  be  done  by 
inserting  a  double  convex  lens  at  the  position  of  the  stop.”  On  page  122 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  a  Mr.  Rayner  gives  a 
formula  for  finding  the  focus  of  the  supplementary  lens  for  a  rapid 
rectilinear.  Will  the  same  formula  answer  for  the  portrait  combina¬ 
tion  ?” — Yes.  It  applies  to  all  combinations,  but  the  calculations  must 
be  based  upon  the  equivalent  focus,  and  not  the  back  focus  ;  that  is 
misleading.  Any  working  optician  will  supply  a  lens  of  any  given 
focus  and  diameter.  Spectacle  lenses  would  answer,  but  as  they  are,  as 
made,  only  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  they  would  obviously 
curtail  the  aperture  of  a  whole-plate  portrait  combination. 

Sensitising  Papers.— A.  Shevill  says:  “I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
answer  one  or  two  questions.  Do  you  think  nitrate  of  silver  is  absorbed 
through  the  finger  nails  of  some  persons  when  sensitising  ?  If  so,  in 
what  way  would  the  symptoms  show  ?  Sensitising  I  do  about  three 
times  per  week,  and  have  been  rather  suspicious  of  late.  I  am  also 
expecting  to  have  to  make  ferro-prussiate  paper  once  a  fortnight,  the 
sensitising  bath  of  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  ferrideyanide  of 
potassium,  &c.  My  hands  I  shall  have  to  put  in  the  solution  during 
the  whole  process.  Do  you  think  the  body  would  receive  any  poison 
in  this  way  V’— We  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  likely  that  silver  would  be 
absorbed  into  the  system  through  the  finger  nails,  neither  do  we  ima¬ 
gine  that  any  ill  result  will  result  from  preparing  the  ferro-prussiate 
paper  once  a  fortnight  if  care  be  taken  to  thoroughly  wash  the  hands  in 
warm  water  after  the  work  is  done.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to 
have  the  hands  in  any  chemical  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Indiarubber  gloves  may  be  had,  which  are  a  perfect  protection  to  the 
hands  when  working  with  injurious  materials. 

Piracy.— Professor  Stebbing  (Paris)  writes:  “In  the  interest  of  your 
humble  servant  and  Continental  photographere  in  general,  you  would 

j  oblige  by  giving  advice  as  to  how  we  can  obtain  redress  and  protection 

from  the  illustrated  journals,  who  in  their  own  interest  reproduce  our 
proofs  without  permission,  and  often  against  our  will,  under  the  pretext 
that  photographs  are  not  protected  by  law.  In  France,  editors  now 
pay  a  right  of  reproduction ;  but  some  of  the  English,  and  especially 

|  American,  journals  will  not  comply  with  our  rightful  demand.  What 

can  be  done  to  prevent  unscrupulous  editors  pirating  our  property  in 
this  way  ?” — In  reply :  So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  International 
Copyright  Law  gives  redress.  If  a  photograph  is  made  copyright  in 
France,  the  copyright  holds  good  here  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  made 
copyright  in  this  country;  and  its  owners  can  recover  damages  and 
penalties  in  our  law  courts.  That  has  often  been  done.  We  should 
recommend  Professor  Stebbing  to  join  the  Photographic  Copyright 
Uuion,  the  Secretary  of  which  is  Mr.  Hmry  Gower,  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  E.  C.  The  Union  will  insti¬ 
tute  proceedings  for  its  members  in  case  of  piracy. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

'  inithological  photography  is  a  branch  of  work  tbat  has 
cently  been  brought  into  great  prominence,  mainly  by  the 
orts  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Lodge,  the  Messrs.  KeartoD,  and  others, 
lese  gentlemen,  with  great  perseverance  and  at  times  at 
inconsiderable  personal  risk,  have  employed  the  camera  to 
pict  the  rarer  birds  and  wild  fowl  amid  their  natural  sur- 
:iindings  and  in  their  all-but-inaccessible  haunts;  and  the 
ipords  of  the  photographers’  adventures  in  quest  of  their 
]3y  supply  much  reading  of  a  highly  exciting  character, 
lich  credit  Is  due  to  them  for  what  they  have  achieved  in 
t  s  direction,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  results  are  of 
v7  great  value  to  students  of  this  department  of  natuial 
i|itory. 

*  *  * 

• 

One  of  the  earliest  natural  history  books  to  be  illustrated 
t  photographs  of  birds  taken  in  situ  was  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson’s 
Beasts ,  and  Fishes  of  the  Norfolk  Broads ,  which  contains 
Dny  such  pictures.  This  interesting  book  is  a  striking 
e  -mple  of  the  author’s  many  sided  genius,  for  in  power  and 
d  ail  of  observation  it  stamps  him  as  an  acute  and  pains¬ 


taking  naturalist.  We  believe  that  some  of  his  comparatively 
early  photographic  work  was  directed  towards  the  endeavour  to 
secure  photographs  of  birds,  <fcc.,  from  distant  points  of  view,  on 
the  wing,  <fcc.,  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  in  this  connexion  to 
note  tbat,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  gave  publicity  to  a  request, 
emanating  from  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  for  photographs  of 
this  character,  for  which  money  rewards  are  offered. 

*  *  * 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  Emerson  wrote  an  article  in  the  Na¬ 
turalist's  Record  on  natural  history  photography,  and  he  is  good 
enough  to  remind  us  that  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1881  the  well- 
known  photographer,  Mr.  W.  Green,  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  under¬ 
took  the  photography  of  birds  and  their  nests  on  the  Fame 
Islands.  Mr.  Green  says  :  “  I  think  it  was  in  May  1881  that  I 
was  waited  upon  by  Mr.  R.  Chase  (of  Birmingham),  Mr.  Saville 
(of  Birmingham),  and  Mr.  Bid  well  (of  London),  all  prominent 
members  of  the  British  Ornithological  Union,  who  told  me 
that  a  most  interesting  series  of  photographs  of  birds  and 
nests  on  the  Fame  Islands  might  be  taken,  and  they  asked  me 
if  I  would  undertake  to  do  them.  This  I  agreed  to  do.  Mr. 
Bid  well  went  with  me,  and  pointed  out  those  subjects  which 
would  be  of  most  interest  to  ornithologists,  and  the  Fame 
series  were  first  produced ;  this,  I  think,  was  on  June  3,  1881. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  had  done  the  work  before  me ;  in 
fact,  the  above  almost  proves  the  reverse.  I  called  them  the 
Bidwell  Series  to  mark  the  share  this  gentleman  bad  in  their 
production. 

*  *  * 

“On  June  8,  1882,  Mr.  Bidwell  again  acccmpanied  me  to 
the  Bass  Rock,  when  the  photographs  of  that  series  were  taken 
under  his  immediate  supervision.  I  have  supplied  copies  of 
my  photographs  to  many  ornithologists  all  over  the  world.  I 
have  also  supplied  sets  to  most  of  the  principal  museums  in 
this  country,  and  to  some  on  the  Continent.  I  have  never 
shown  them  at  exhibitions  or  competitions,  so  have  gained  no 
prize  or  medal.” 

*  *  * 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Green’s  bird  photographs  have  deservedly 
received  great  praise  from  ornithologists  and  others.  Certainly 
he  was  very  early  in  the  field  in  this  difficult  and  interesting 
branch  of  work,  and  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  what  he 
did.  We  are  the  more  pleased  at  giving  publicity  to  Mr. 
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Green’s  achievements  in  ornithological  photography,  because 
he  has  himself  modesily  kept  in  the  background  while  the 
credit  of  a  new  departure  in  camera  work  has  in  tome  quarters 
been  wholly  assigned  to  recent  workers,  who,  despite  the  un¬ 
questioned  skill  they  have  shown,  were  yet  preceded  by  Mr. 
Green  seven* een  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

A  meetingt  of  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  held  last  week  in  London.  Mr.  J. 
Craig  Annan,  of  Glasgow,  kindly  attended,  and  submitted  the 
proposed  arrangements  of  the  Local  Committee  for  discussion. 
These  were  generally  approved  of.  Among  other  decisions 
come  to  by  the  Council  was  that  of  not  having  a  specially 
arranged  photographic  Exhibition  this  year,  although  it  is 
understood  that  the  Local  Committee  will  provide  a  display  of 
photographs  of  some  kind.  The  Apparatus  Section,  however, 
will  remain.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  in  hand  the 
collection  and  selection  of  lantern  slides  for  exhibition  ht  the 
meeting,  special  attention  having  been  called  to  the  hitherto 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  these  exhibitions.  The  Council  are 
determined  that  in  future  the  slides  shown,  particularly  on  the 
opening  night,  shall  be  of  the  highest  possible  quality,  and 
shall  worthily  illustrate  the  scientific  and  artistic  phases  of 
photography  for  the  information  of  a  general  audience. 

#  *  * 

The  Council  voted  a  sum  of  10 1.  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  in 
aid  of  research,  the  results  of  his  work  to  form  the  subject  of  a 
communication  to  the  Convention.  The  matter  Mr.  Bothamley 
has  taken  up  is  that  of  the  essential  factors  of  development, 
covering  to  some  extent  ground  that  has  already  been  traversed 
by  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  and  Mr.  Watkins,  but  dealing 
with  it  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 

*  *  • 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society  at  Eton,  the 
Rev.  T.  C.  Porter  demonstrated  a  method  for  viewing  lantern 
projections  in  stereoscopic  relief,  in  which  a  slotted  disc  rotates 
in  front  of  two  lanterns.  These  project  two  stereoscopic  views 
in  rapid  alternation  upon  a  screen,  in  such  a  way  that  the  two 
projections  are  approximately  superposed.  In  the  rim  of  the 
disc  other  slots  are  cut,  through  which  the  observer  looks.  The 
arrangement  of  slots  is  such  that  the  right  or  left  eye  is  only 
able  to  see  the  screen  at  the  moment  when  its  own  picture,  i.e., 
the  picture  from  the  right  or  left  lantern,  is  on  the  screen. 
When  the  rotation  is  sufficiently  rapid,  the  views  appear  as  one, 
without  “  flicker,”  in  stereoscopic  relief. 

*  *  * 

There  has  been  some  call,  we  presume,  for  transparent 
emulsion  plates  suitable  for  the  Lippmann  interference  process 
of  colour  photography,  but  they  have  not  so  far  been  forth¬ 
coming.  The  difficulties  of  preparing  such  plates  appear  to  be 
exceptionally  great.  Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neal,  in  the  March 
number  of  Dry  Plates ,  point  out  that  plates  for  the  Lippmann 
process  are  extremely  slow.  We  are  in  the  habit,  they  remark, 
of  calling  lantern  plates  slow,  but  they  are  fast  indeed  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  they  have  up  to  the  present  been  able  to 
make  for  the  Lippmann  process.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
France  to  produce  these  plates  commercially,  but  it  was  given 


up,  probably  on  account  of  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  plat 
There  is  another  difficulty  which  arises  ;  and  it  is,  that  it  seen 
as  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  that  pictures  of  wide  angl 
are  not  easily  taken  by  the  Lippmann  process.  “We  have  n 
attempted  experimentally  to  decide  this  point  for  ourselv»| 
though  we  will  shortly  do  so ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  o 
would  expect,  where  an  image  depends  on  reflection  from 
film  of  mercury,  that  the  nearer  we  can  keep  to  the  normal, 
as  to  get  our  rt  flection  as  near  as  possible  in  a  line  with  t 
incident  rays,  the  better  our  chance  of  securiDg  good  resul  > 
This  would  point  to  the  probable  use  of  long-focus  lenses  whe 
pictures  of  any  size  are  to  be  made.  It  is  very  curious  ai 
that  methods  which  orthochromatically  suit  plates  of  nu 
rapid  make  do  not  orthochromatise  in  the  same  way  when  t 
extremely  slow  speeds  of  the  transparent  Lippmann  emulsli 
are  made.  These  are  difficulties  which  we  are  endeavouring  l 
surmount.” 

*  *  * 

No  more  welcome  and  forcible  tribute  to  the  value  of  pit 
tography  to  the  astronomer  has  recently  been  penned  than  tt 
remark  of  our  c<  ntemporary,  Nature,  in  its  last  issue,  that  1} 
brilliant  lantern  slides  exhibited  by  Dr.  Isaac  Roberts  at  it 
Royal  Society’s  Club  on  Wednesday,  February  23,  in  illusti 
tion  of  hi*  lecture  on  “  Recent  Intelligence  fiom  Regions  in  i* 
Stellar  Universe,”  constituted  a  striking  testimony  to  k 
achievements  in  astronomical  photography.  The  nebulae 
cluster  of  stars,  which  Dr.  Roberts  has  now  photograph,, 
number  about  500,  and  a  list  of  them,  as  they  are  tali- 
each  year,  is  published  in  his  annual  Observatory  Report  in  j 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  “It  is  % 
too  much  to  say  that  these  photographs  contain  a  mineff 
new  astronomical  information  which  has  not  yet  been  work , 
and  the  value  of  which  will  increase  with  years.  The  pictrli 
represtnb  celestial  species  awaiting  the  mind  of  a  Darwirb- 
co-ordinate  them,  for  they  show  stellar  systems  in  the  vari  9- 
stages  of  growth  from  the  embryonic  nebula  to  the  finis  I 
star.  Dr.  R  berts  has  himself  endeavoured  to  discover  &• 
scheme  of  stellar  evolution  as  revealed  by  his  photographs,  i 
he  placed  the  results  before  his  audience  last  week.  * 
method  of  dAng  this  was  soundly  scientific.  To  begin  wl, 
he  showed  a  number  of  photographs  of  star  regions  in  wit 
the  stars  could  be  seen  grouped  into  semicircles,  segmt  v 
portions  of  ellipses,  and  lines  of  various  degrees  of  cuivat  v 
Some  of  these  groups  were  composed  of  bright  stars  of  ne  y 
equal  magnitude;  some  of  faint  stars,  also  of  nearly  e 
magnitude ;  while  the  distances  between  the  stars  in  e.- 
various  groups  were  remarkably  regular.  Passing  from  tl  e 
characteristics  of  stellar  arrangement  to  photographs  of  spl 
nebulae,  Dr.  Roberts  pointed  out  that  the  nebulous  matte  n 
the  spirals  was  broken  up  into  star-like  loci,  which,  in  ie- 
regularity  of  their  distribution  resembled  tha  curves  and  ca- 
binations  of  stars  exhibited  by  photographs  upon  which  io 
trace  of  nebulosity  was  visible.  It  thus  seemtd  that  ^ 
curvilinear  grouping  of  stars  of  nearly  equal  magnitude 
evidence  that  the  stars  had  been  evolved  out  of  some  atb  a- 
ated  material  in  space  by  the  action  of  vortical  motions  an<py 
gravitation.  Exactly  how  the  vortical  motions  were  carp 
or  what  has  brought  about  the  distributions  of  nebulcsit  in* 
the  spiral  nebulae,  cannot  be  answered  but  the  marvel^ 
pictures  exhibited  by  Dr.  Roberts  establish  the  reality  of 
grouping,  and  furnish  students  of  celestial  mechanics  with  loh 
food  for  contemplation.” 
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LATENT  FOG. 

call  attention  to  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  La 
ure ,  entitled,  “  Causes  of  Error  inherent  to  the  Production 
i'og  in  Photographs  ;  ”  it  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a 
ect  of  very  great  importance,  which,  nevertheless,  has 
ived  scant  attention  from  writers  upon  the  theory  or  the 
•tice  of  photography.  Referring  to  the  subject  of  actinic 
Lvia  emitted  by  the  human  hand,  which  had  formed  the  text 
a,  communication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  precis 
t  having  been  given  by  us  at  the  time,  the  article  refers  to 
.rther  paper,  presented  to  the  same  body  by  M.  P.  Yvon, 
diich  he  gives  a  complete  explanation  of  the  effects  supposed 
>e  produced  by  these  hypothetical  emanations.  The  writer 
;he  article  says  :  “It  is  known  that  the  gelatino  bromide 
;es  used  in  these  experiments  only  owe  their  sensitiveness 
ight  to  the  commencement  of  molecular  modification  Indi- 
ad  by  a  fog  when,  in  the  shade,  a  plate  is  placed  in  the 
eloper  without  its  having  been  previously  submitted  to  any 
it  action  whatever.  This  fog,  which  M.  Yvon  designates 
;ent  fog/  appears  so  much  the  more  intense,  and  more 
idly,  according  as  the  developer  is  more  energetic  and  its 
iperature  more  raised  ;  it  follows  that  every  time  the  im- 
ssion  on  the  plate  is  not  normal,  and  that  it  is  left  too  long 
the  developer,  the  darkening  due  to  latent  fog  becomes  more 
ense,  and  may,  in  certain  cases,  cause  the  image  to  dis¬ 
bar.”  After  referring  to  the  impressib.lity  of  the  plate  to 
,er  agents  than  light — heat,  electricity,  mechanical  action, 

I — and  the  developability  of  such  impression,  he  deals  with 
extension  of  the  subject,  and  points  out  that  whde,  as 
(ted,  a  plate  not  exposed  to  light  will  fog  in  the  developer, 
h  action  will  be  intensified  if  the  plate  be  developed  for 
ut  twenty  minutes  under  a  red  light.  He  then  describes 
iy  M.  Yvod,  placing  a  plate  in  the  usual  spot  for  developing, 
ited  by  the  usual  red  light,  was  able  to  show  the  silhouette 
:m  object  placed  on  the  top  of  a  piece  of  yellow  cardboard 
t  millimetre  thick  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  exposure. 
?,i  rest  of  the  article  deals  mainly  with  the  effects  pro- 
1  ed  when  critical  experiments  were  made  with  regard 
cthe  effluvia  theory.  This  we  may  pass  by  for  the  present 
r  dealing  with  the  two  important  theses  advanced — firstly, 
it  fogging  of  an  unexposed  plate  developed  in  the  dark ; 
u ,  secondly,  the  fog  produced  by  the  action  of  the  dark-room 
it. 


he  que:tion  arises,  “Does  a  plate  necessarily  fog  in  the 
U doper  1”  That  it  should  fog  by  the  action  of  the  dark- 
on  light  is  a  primd-facie  certainty,  as  it  has  long  since  been 
Jired  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “  safe  light.”  We 
i8)?,  therefore,  only  to  deal  with  the  first  question.  We  will 
ic,  attempt  to  answer  it,  but  we  make  the  assertion  that 
d  ty  per  cent,  of  such  fog  usually  produced  is  entirely  avoid 
h ;  and  for  this  the  authors  of  formulae  are  largely 
^sensible.  Confining  our  attention  to  pyro-ammonia  develop- 
‘ift,  we  may  point  out  that,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate 
n  most  illogical  formulae  they  place  at  the  disposal  of  pho- 
ojaphers — apparently  to  deter  any  one  from  making  com- 
'aions — the  fact  remains  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
h'3  formulae  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on,  so 
a£Jy  of  them  giving  such  a  large  proportion  of  ammonia  to 
b' pyrogallic  used.  There  is  scarcely  a  plate- maker  who 
d  ies  less  than  a  minim  of  ammonia  to  a  grain  of  pyro,  while 
on  recommend  four  times  more  ammonia  than  pyro.  Yet 
h<?  are  many  plates  which  will  not  stand  the  first-named 


amount,  and  none,  iudeed,  that  will  submit  to  four  times  that 
proportion  of  ammonia,  without  fog  being  produced. 

Now,  we  pointed  out  in  these  columns  many  years  ago  that 
the  addition  of  ammonia  beyond  a  certain  proportion  was  more 
than  useless,  it  was  harmful.  It  produced  a  veil  and  greatly 
diminished  density,  and  we  hold  the  opinion  that,  when  the 
f<  g  point  on  a  plate  is  even  just  touched,  not  a  drop  more 
ammonia  is  any  advantage,  and  the  printing  quality  is  injured. 
It  is  undoubted  that  the  plates  on  the  market  vary  immensely 
in  this  respect,  some  being  capable  of  standing  five  or  six  times 
more  ammonia  than  others  before  the  fog  point  is  reached;  but 
we  are  quite  certain  that  no  such  differenee  will  be  found  in 
the  makers’  instructions.  We  have  alluded  to  one  maker 
recommending  four  times  as  much  ammonia  as  pyro,  which  in 
the  case  in  question  is  far  too  much. 

In  this  regard  we  would  venture  the  opinion  that,  unless  it 
has  some  veiy  special  qualities  which  render  its  use  advisable, 
no  plate  should  be  used  which,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
ammonia,  gives  an  appreciable  amount  of  fog.  If  any  one 
will  turn  to  Messrs.  Hurter  ife  Driffield’s  first  paper,  which 
may  be  termed  classical,  “  On  a  Method  of  Determining  the 
Sensitiveness  of  Plates,”  they  will  see  the  fog  factor  reduced  to 
a  measurable  quantity.  As  far  as  our  recollection  carries  us, 
the  amount  of  deposit  produced  by  fog  on  the  plates  then 
available  varied  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deposit  under  varying  conditions.  An  average  plate  of  the 
present  day  would  be  worthless  if  the  shadows  were  fogged 
or  stained  to  a  depth  equal  to  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  highest 
lights.  If  we  obtained  such  a  deposit,  we  should  reduce  the 
ammonia  step  by  step  till  a  point  was  reached  that  caused 
undue  protraction  of  the  time  of  development ;  if  fog  still 
appeared,  such  as  could  be  perceived  without  instrumental 
means,  in,  say,  the  part  covered  by  the  rebate  of  the  slide,  we 
should  dissolve  the  silver  from  those  plates  and  place  the 
result  among  the  residues. 

Yery  much  more  could  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  our 
purpose  will  have  been  answered  if  we  cause  some  attention 
to  be  given  to  the  fact  that  many  plate-makers  recommend 
far  too  much  ammonia,  if  fog  is  to  be  avoided,  and  that  no 
plate  is  worked  to  advantage  if  ammonia  be  employed  in 
such  proportion  to  pyro  as  to  bring  about  the  production  of 
stain,  veil,  or  fog. 


A  Record  Short  Exposure. — Hitherto  probably  Professor 
Boys’  photographs  of  flying  bullets  have  recorded  the  shortest 
periods  of  exposure  ever  reached  in  photography,  but  now  this 
record  is  broken.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences, 
held  on  the  14th  ult.,  M.  L.  Decombe  described  experiments  he  had 
made  to  measure  directly  the  period  of  the  Hertzian  oscillations. 
A  mirror  revolving  at  an  extremely  high  velocity  was  set  up,  and 
the  explosive  spark  reflected  from  it  through  a  collimating  lens  of 
very  short  focus,  the  spark  being  emitted  in  the  focal  plane  of  the 
lens.  The  oscillation  period  photographed  occupied  less  than  the 
five-millionth  of  a  second. 


Photo  -  astronomical  Telescope  of  Xiargre  Angrular 
Aperture. — As  bearing  upon  a  recent  leading  article  in  these 
columns  referring  to  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  views  of  the  uselessness  of 
angular  aperture  in  photo-stellar  work,  it  is  worth  drawing  our 
readers’  attention  to  the  remarks  of  M.  Janssen  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  upon  photographs  of  nebulae  and 
other  faintly  luminous  objects,  taken  with  the  telescope  of  one  metre 
aperture  and  three  metres  focal  length,  referred  to  by  us  last  week,  an 
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angular  aperture,  we  should  imagine,  never  before  approached  in  so 
large  a  telescope.  M.  Janssen’s  dictum  was  so  far  from  endorsing  the 
views  we  referred  to  that  he  spoke  of  it  as  most  valuable  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  is  self-evident  that  the  construction  of  such  an 
instrument  would  never  have  been  undertaken  if  the  relation  of 
aperture  to  focal  length  were  a  negligeable  factor. 


Glass  Impermeable  to  Heat. — A  German  periodical  has 
given  the  composition  of  a  glass  which,  it  is  stated,  when  only  67 
mm.  thick  permits  the  passage  of  only  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent, 
of  the  heat  impinging  upon  it  from  an  ordinary  coal-gas  flame. 
Should  it  possess  the  properties  claimed  for  it,  such  glasi  should  be 
invaluable  for  lantern-projection  purposes,  either  as  a  special  screen 
or  as  a  component  of  the  condenser.  But  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  this  regard  that  heat  received,  but  not  transmitted,  means 
a  great  access  of  heat  to  the  obstructor,  the  temperature  of  which 
must  quickly  rise.  The  formula,  upon  analysis,  is  as  follows : — 

Silica  .  74  6  per  cent. 

Alumina  .  8‘4  „ 

Soda  .  15  4  „ 

Lime  . ^ . . .  0  9  „ 

Oxide  of  iron  .  traces. 


While  upon  the  subject  of  special  kinds  of  glass,  we  may  refer 
to  the  liability  to  error  which  may  occur  either  in  analysis  or  in 
delicate  manufacturing  operations  tt rough  the  use  of  flasks  or  other 
receptacles  made  of  imperfectly  manufactured  glass.  We  have 
before  us  as  we  write  a  half- litre  flask,  which  would  be  capable  of 
spoiling  any  sample  of  emulsion,  for  instance,  exposed  to  heat  in  it. 
This  particular  vessel,  when  heated  in  a  water  bath,  parted  with  a 
measurable  portion  of  its  surface ;  and  when,  afterwards,  it  was 
gently  heated  over  a  naked  flame,  the  whole  of  the  heated  surface — 
to  a  fractional  extent  of  thickness,  of  course — exfoliated,  and  could 
be  detached  in  minute  flakes  upon  slightly  tapping  it.  The 
consequence  to  an  emulsion  of  being  impregnated  with  a  multitude 
of  fine  particles,  not  to  speak  of  possible  dissolution  of  some  portion 
of  the  glass,  does  not  need  to  be  enlarged  upon. 


they  had  not  spoken.  A  thoroughly  successful  and  representative 
Exhibition  may  be  anticipated,  and,  if  it  be  followed  up  by  the 
publication  of  a  full  and  independent  report  upon  the  exhibits,  the 
information  so  obtained  should  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  photography. 


By  the  way,  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  writer  in  a  Manchester  paper 
to  say  that  the  chief  things  shown  will  be  “stacks  of  dry  plates, 
mammoth  cameras,  &c.  .  .  .  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  trade 
show.”  He  adds  that  “the  main  feature  will  not  be  photography, 
but  the  machinery  by  which  photographs  are  made,”  and  he  virtually 
states  that  the  public  will  not  be  shown  what  photography  has  done. 
I  should  have  thought  that  before  penning  such  nonsense  he  would; 
at  least,  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  prospectus  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  writer  in  question  is,  I  am  told  by  a  Manchester 
correspondent, the  editor  of  a  certain  London  photographic  newspaper ; 
and,  if  that  be  so,  I  am  puzzled  to  know  how  he  can  reconcile  the 
remark  in  the  Manchester  paper  that  he  is  sorry  the  Prince  is  going 
to  open  this  “fearfully  shoppy  affair,”  with  some  observations  of  a 
totally  different  character  that  he  has  printed  in  his  own  paper. 


I  was  hoping  I  had  finished  with  the  Photographic  Salon  until 
next  autumn,  but  apparently  Mr.  Haskell's  young  men  will  not  have 
it  so.  There  is  a  saying  that  you  should  go  abroad  for  news  of  home. 

I  have  occasionally  tried  the  experiment  in  connexion  with  photo¬ 
graphy  with  interesting  and  amusing  results.  Until  recently  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  Bulletin  du  Photo-Club  <le  Paris  was  I 
Mr.  George  Davison,  who  gave  his  French  readers  a  monthly  rlsume 
of  English  photographic  doings,  which  was  always  written  im¬ 
partially  and  in  good  taste.  Mr.  Davison,  having  dropped  the  I 
journalistic  pen,  has  been  succeeded  as  London  correspondent  of  the 
Bulletin  by  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  who,  in  the  February  number  of 
that  publication,  does  me  the  overpowering  honour  of  singling  ms 
out  for  mention,  although,  I  fear,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  reputatior 
for  prudence  and  discretion.  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  te 
object  to  criticism  if  I  invoke  it,  but  I  can  perceive  no  valid  reasor 
why  Mr.  Hinton  should  have  gone  all  the  way  to  Paris  to  print  hi; 
remarks  when  he  has  command  of  a  vehicle  of  publicity  in  London. 


A  Record  January.— According  to  Symons'  Monthly  Meteo¬ 
rological  Magazine ,  the  meteorological  conditions  of  last  month  are 
in  every  way  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  term  “  record  ”  phenomena. 
The  barometer  was  almost  unprecedentedly  high  ;  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  dry-bulb  thermometer  was  higher  (by  0‘05°) 
than  that  of  the  year  1884,  and  consequently  higher  than  any 
previous  record  ;  the  minimum  on  the  grass  ai  d  in  air  0’6°  and  05° 
respectively  higher  than  those  of  1875  and  1884,  which  hitherto 
have  been  the  highest.  The  rain,  too,  was  only  one  third  of  the 
average.  The  conditions  should  have  been  most  favourable  for  the 
prospects  of  professional  photographers. 


Under  the  lame  and  feeble  excuse  that  the  members  of  the  Pari 
Photc-Club  might  like  to  know  who  are  the  friends  and  the  enemie  | 
of  the  London  Photographic  Salon,  Mr.  Ilinton,  omitting  a 
mention  of  that  institution’s  innumerable  friends,  implies  that  Th  | 
British  Journal  of  Photography  is  among  its  enemies,  on  tb 
ground  that  I  recently  expressed  an  intention  of  one  day  writing  t) 
epitaph  of  the  Salon.  He  adds  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  kno  i 
why  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  has  always  oppos< 
the  Salon.  Anybody  with  the  capacity  of  understanding  the  la  i 
four  or  five  volumes  of  the  Journal  would'  find  no  difficulty 
supplying  the  answer  to  this  question. 


Remarkable  Effect  of  Ultra-violet  Radiations. — 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  Mr. 
H.  F.  Baker  described  some  interesting  experiments  upon  a  result 
of  the  ultra-violet  rays  upon  air,  moist  but  free  from  dust.  The 
rays  from  an  electric  light  were,  by  means  of  a  quartz  lens  within  a 
vessel  holding  such  air,  brought  to  a  focus.  In  a  few  minutes  there 
was  produced  in  the  path  of  the  light  a  bluish  fog,  which  continued 
visible  for  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  source  of  light.  Even  in 
air  not  saturated  with  moisture  the  same  effect  occurred,  but 
requiring  the  lapse  of  more  time  for  it  to  be  brought  about.  It 
appears  that,  unlike  somewhat  similar  effects  obtained  by  Tyndall 
and  by  Aitken  by  the  action  of  light  upon  various  vapours,  Mr. 
Baker’s  fog  was  due  only  to  the  ultra-violet  rays. 


Mr.  Hinton  is  welcome  to  make  all  the  capital  he  can  out  of  h 
theory  that  I  never  heard  of  “Imminent  ecrivain  franfais,  M.  de 
Sizeranne,”  before  Mr.  Maskell  trotted  him  out  to  prop  up  th 
tottering  and  suptrfluous  institution,  the  Photographic  SaloD. 
dare  say  there  are  some  persons  in  Paris  who  have  not  heard  ev 
of  Mr.  Hinton,  though  he,  of  course,  is  the  last  person  in  tl 
world  to  be  blamed  for  that.  Has  it  not  been  said  that  t 
world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men  P  A  little  aoquaintan 
with  the  photographic  history  of  the  last  forty-six  years  would  p 
Mr.  Hinton  in  possession  of  the  useful  fact,  that  greater  crit' 
than  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  have  assigned  photography  a  place  amo 
the  fine  arts,  only  to  be  laughed  at  by  their  contemporaries  a 
ignored  by  their  successors.  It  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  ^ 
Horsley  Hinton  finds  himself  asked  to  a  Royal  Academy  banquet. 


»ii 


JOTTINGS. 

The  event  of  the  year,  so  far  as  photography  is  concerned,  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  which  opens  next 
month,  and  the  fact  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  perform  the 
inaugural  ceremony  must  make  the  dismal  prophets  of  failure  wish 


Mr.  Hinton  makes  some  remarks  on  newspaper  anonymity  a 
proprietorship  which  he  in  particular  should  have  omitted,  n 
withstanding  that  he  was  addressing  French  readers.  One  of  1 
usefullest  sa}ings  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  one  which  relates 
residence  in  glass  houses.  Apropos  of  my  reference  t&  M.  de  - 
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■Mzeranne,  he  allows  himself  to  say,  “  English  people  of  low  culture 
know  little  of  what  passes  in  art  and  literature  outside  their  own 
country,  and  have  still  less  anxiety  to  know.”  I  have  translated 
freely.  There  are  two  kinds  of  impertinences:  (1)  Those  which 
invite  resentment ;  (2)  Those  which  provoke  amused  contempt.  I 
will  not  insult  your  readers  by  saying  under  which  heading  I  class 
he  one  I  have  quoted.  As  for  the  Salon’s  “friends”  and  “enemies” 
n  London :  the  idea  that  in  all  Paris  there  are  more  than  two 
persons  who  care  a  rap  about  such  a  stupid  matter  is  too  absurd  for 
consideration. 


Reverting  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
n  the  proper  section  we  shall  see  selections  from  the  works  of  the 
Free  persons  who  in  all  probability  have  had  the  greatest  influence  for 
rood  on  pictorial  photography.  I  allude  to  the  late  D.  O.  Hill,  the 
ate  Mrs.  Julia  Margaret  Cameron,  and  the  still  living  Dr.  P.  H. 
Emerson.  Whatever  is  best  in  modern  photographic  portraiture, 
andscape  and  figure  work,  can  be  distinctly  traced  back  to  the  pro- 
luctions  and  teachings  of  those  three  photographers.  Their  pictures 
were  made  when  printing  processes  were  fewer  and  less  specially 
idap  table  for  particular  purposes  than  they  now  are,  and  when 
Afferent  styles  and  methods  of  mounting  and  framing  prevailed; 
cut,  if  in  these  minor  respects  their  photographs  could  be  dated 
’orward,  and  the  results  hung  side  by  side  with  the  modern  “  master- 
Aeces,”  the  boasted  advances  of  the  past  five  or  six  years  would,  I 
!ancy,  not  look  so  great  as  they  are  supposed  to  be. 


I  noted,  in  the  report  of. the  lecture  given  before  the  Wakefield 
Society  last  month  on  the  subject  of  acetylene,  a  condemnation  of 
nagnesium,  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  “  soot-and-whitewash  effects,’’ 
md  that  its  “  lightning-like  intensity  produced  the  most  fearful 
grimaces  on  sitters.”  Acetylene,  it  was  said,  had  none  of  these 
Irawbacks.  Some  of  the  most  pleasingly  lighted  and  natural- 
ooking  portraits  and  groups  in  my  possession — I  have  a  fairly  large 
collection — were  made  by  magnesium  used  in  continuous  flashes, 
he  light  being  well  diffused.  Soot  and  whitewash  and  grimaces 
will  not  characterise  magnesium-lighted  photographs  if  the  illumi- 
lant  be  used  in  this  manner.  But  a  bad  operator  can  produce  soot, 
whitewash,  grimaces,  and  all,  even  in  daylight.  Cosmos. 

- ♦— - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  HALATION :  POSTERIOR  AND  ANTERIOR. 

Part  II. — Anterior  and  Posterior  Halation, 

raE  remaining  portion  of  this  paper  will  consist  of  a  description  and 
examination,  chiefly  of  the  phenomenon  of  anterior  halation  contrasted 
with  posterior  halation. 

An  interesting  paper  appeared  in  Photography  in  November  1896, 
entitled  the  “  Spread  of  the  Image,”  by  that  indefatigable  worker  in 
hings  pertaining  to  photography,  Captain  Abney.  No  doubt,  he  is 
iware  that  this  is  an  old  subject  and  is  brought  forward  again  and  again 
for  new  discussion  in  some  form  or  other,  either  cause  or  cure,  mostly 
the  latter.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  myself  unduly  forward  respecting  the 
various  phases  of  this  defect ;  but  it  is  now  over  thirty-six  years  since  I 
5rst  drew  the  attention  of  the  London  Society  as  before  stated  to  these 
effects  and  their  cure.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  read  all  the  photo¬ 
graphic  literature  issued  from  the  press,  especially  of  recent  years  ;  but,  as 
Uaptain  Abney’s  article  is  the  latest  in  the  field,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
>nce  more  on  the  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  I  have  not  lost  interest  in  the  matter.  I  have  examined 
dl  put  forward  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  respecting  it  either  as 
“fuse  or  cure,  but  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  much  brought  to  light 
lince  then  that  is  new  to  me,  for  the  facts  and  theories  are  fundamentally 
he  same  now  as  they  were  six-and-thirty  years  ago.  Any  one  reading 
he  Captain’s  last  communication  will  notice  the  minute  details  he  goes 
nto  of  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  photographic  film.  He  has 
lealt  mainly  with  the  molecules  of  the  film  and  their  power  of  reflecting 
ight  at  varying  angles  to  the  incident  rays  following  on  them.  Allusion 
o  all  this  was  made  in  the  original  communication  following  the  reading 
>f  the  paper  at  the  Society’s  meeting  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  manner 
vben  answering  a  question  put  forward  by  one  of  its  members  after  the 
eading  of  the  paper,  by  comparing  the  photographic  film  to  a  sheet  of 
(round  glass.  This  is  precisely  what  the  Captain  has  set  forth  in  his 
nost  recent  contribution  to  the  subject.  (In  the  latter  part  of  the 
article  he  seems  to  divide  the  phenomenon  into  two  parts.)  Since  1 


wrote  my  first  papers  photographic  matters  have  much  altered.  I  have 
been  alive  to  this  for  some  time,  and  it  is  these  changes  which  would 
seem  to  make  my  first  communications  defective  in  some  particulars. 
These  have  not  been  lost  sight  of.  They  are,  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
film  now  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  sufficiently  strong  image,  for  printing 
purposes,  out  of  the  body  of  the  film  itself,  instead  as  of  old  by  deposition 
of  silver  on  the  invisible  image  from  the  developer.  Now  a  much  thicker 
deposit  of  silver  bromide  and  iodide  is  necessary  as  compared  with  the 
wet  film,  besides  the  comparatively  fighter  colour,  I  might  say  whiter 
colour,  of  the  deposit,  hence  the  greater  trouble  all  things  considered. 
Now,  these  differences  would  necessarily  contribute  to  certain  defects  as 
far  as  internal  reflection  is  concerned  either  in  the  glass  or  film.  This 
was  the  first  impression,  but  certain  facts  have  turned  up  more  recently 
which  have  considerably  modified  these  conclusions.  A  year  or  two  ago  I 
made  a  few  experiments  with  a  view  of  learning  more  of  the  subject  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  anterior  halation.  They  were  instituted 
with  the  idea  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  notion  I  held  respecting  it. 
The  result  was,  I  considered  it  was  due  to  atmospheric  illumination, 
both  outside  and  inside  the  camera,  and  had  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  film  or  glass  plate.  The  principal  experiment,  to  be  described 
further  on,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  illuminated  air  outside  the 
camera  was  the  chief  delinquent  and  the  air  in  the  camera  wag 
responsible  for  minor  defects  of  the  same  class.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  air  or  atmosphere  becomes  illuminated  during  the  passage  of 
fight  through  it,  as  how  should  we  get  what  is  commonly  called  diffused 
daylight  at  all?  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  reflecting  power  of  solii 
bodies  and  vapour  and  motes  in  the  air,  which  illuminate  the  sides  of 
bodies  not  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  sources  of  artificial 
fight.  This  atmosphere,  of  course,  so  constituted,  not  only  surround* 
objects  outside  the  camera,  but  is  also  pxesent  inside  it. 

We  must  in  the  next  place  ascertain  at  least  one  of  the  effects  due  to 
the  illumination  of  these  motes,  &c.,  in  the  air,  and  what  is  the  difference 
in  effect  due  to  different  directions  the  light  may  be  travelling  in  respect 
to  the  observer  or  the  camera.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  these  motes  and 
vapour  are  more  plainly  seen  when  the  light  is  travelling  t- wards  he 
observer.  When  the  camera  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  eye  of  he 
observer,  it  is  evident  what  must  take  place  inside  when  an  image  of  a 
window  is  thrown  upon  a  sensitive  plate.  Can  we  expect  this  to  neglect 
certain  defects  in  the  illumination  of  an  interior  in  the  same  way  as  an 
observer  might,  and,  possibly  does,  sometimes  ?  We  have  simply  to 
follow  the  ray  of  light  traversing  this  atmosphere  so  constituted  from  the 
window  of  an  interior,  and  then  from  its  entrance  through  the  window 
into  the  camera  through  the  lenses,  and  during  its  passage  through  the 
latter  to  the  plate,  and  the  effect  of  impact  on  the  sensitive  film.  It  ig 
evident,  then,  the  fight  in  striking  the  sensitive  film  is  traversing  in  the 
direction  most  calculated  to  illuminate  the  air.  Consequently  it  will 
also  be  evident  the  image  falling  on  a  sensitive  plate,  and  especially  one 
excessively  sensitive  to  extremely  feeble  rays  of  fight,  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  a  brilliant  image  would  be  illuminated  in  a  degree  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  luminosity  and  so  add  to  the  effect  due  to  the  mote  exposure 
outside  the  camera.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  bright  light  from 
a  sky  is  considerably  concentrated  by  the  lens,  say  many  times,  con¬ 
sequently  we  must  not  neglect  this  circumstance  as  one  of  the  factors  of 
some  consequence,  to  be  attended  to  during  the  discussion,  contributing 
to  this  defect  under  consideration.  It  would  therefore  be  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  the  defect  may  be  due  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
This  may  be  approximated  by  the  following  experiment :  Place  in  the 
camera  a  black  screen  that  will  but  just  cover  the  image  of  a  window  and 
entirely  prevent  any  light  from  striking  the  film  direct.  It  should  be 
placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  sensitive  film,  so  that  there  shall  be 
little  or  no  air  intervening  between  the  plate  and  screen.  The  bright 
image  falling  on  the  black  screen,  the  plate  would  then  be  exposec 
entirely  to  the  illuminated  air.  This  would  completely  eliminate  any 
question  of  reflection  or  dispersion  of  light  by  the  particles  of  the  sensitive 
film  from  any  brilliant  image  falling  on  the  plate,  and  the  question  of  the 
spread  of  the  image,  hinted  at  by  Captain  Abney,  would  be  settled  one 
way  or  other.  By  this  means  we  should  get  to  know  to  what  extent  the 
damage  done  to  the  picture  was  effected  by  the  mote  exposure,  or  spread 
of  the  light  of  the  trne  image  in  the  film  itself  in  conjunction  with 
posterior  halation.  It  was  not  until  after  I  had  completed  this  arrange¬ 
ment  that  it  struck  me  I  was  employing  the  same  principle  used  in  solar 
photography  for  getting  photographs  of  the  corona  of  the  sun  by  shading 
the  sun  itself  by  means  of  a  dark  disc,  in  imitation  of  the  moon,  during 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

That  these  two  defects,  the  anterior  and  posterior  halos,  are  tet&llj 
distinct  from  each  other,  the  results  of  these  experiments  as  shown  od 
the  table  before  me  are  sufficiently  clear  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  ac 
atom  of  cavilling.  It  will  be  seem,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  anteriot 
halation  the  best  backing  of  the  glass  plate  in  the  world  will  be  absolutely 
useless,  as  the  halo  becomes  a  true  part  of  the  scene  outside  the  camera, 
and,  possibly  some  little  inside,  and  is  consequently  exaggerated  the 
longer  the  exposure  is  continued,  in  order  to  get  out  the  details  of  a  badly 
illuminated  interior.  It  is  obvious,  then,  the  chief  source  of  the  light 
illuminating  an  interior  should  be  coming  as  much  as  possible  towards 
the  back  and  sides  of  the  camera.  This  is  a  very  old  experience, 
even  in  the  open  air,  sometimes  this  is  is  very  palpable  to  the  eye.  Jj? 
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the  old  days  of  wet-collodion  positives  you  could  not  get  a  clear  view  in 
one  direction  of  the  camera,  but,  by  turning  it  round  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  shadow  would  come  out  as  clear  as  possible. 

But  this  will  not  exhaust  all  the  defects  of  this  sort.  It  is  astonishirg 
to  find,  when  you  look  into  the  camera  even  when  the  lens  is  properly 
stopped  down,  what  an  amount  of  light  gets  in,  simply  from  the  reflection 
of  light  from  the  illuminating  image  falling  on  the  groitnd  glass  or  sen¬ 
sitive  plate.  The  interior  of  the  camera  seems  pretty  well  lit  up,  you 
can  if  you  continue  examining  it  see  almost  everything  in  it  ;  I  am 
persuaded  from  this  fact  that  in  most  of  the  pictures  which  seem  to  be 
over-exposed  is  due  simply  to  a  general  exposure  to  light  within  the 
camera  as  well  as  from  mist  in  the  air  outside.  The  former  I  designate 
camera  exposure;  ergo, look  to  the  sides  of  your  camera  being  well  blacked 
with  a  good  dull  black  of  some  kind,  and  also  the  insides  of  some  kinds 
of  lenses,  as  defects  from  this  source  will  give  effects  similar  to  mist 
outside  the  camera.  These  defects  are  probably  more  marked  now  from 
the  fact  of  the  photographic  tablet  being  more  sensitive  to  extremely  feeble 
rays  of  light  than  formerly  with  the  wet  process.  This  applies  not  only 
to  camera  exposure,  but  also  to  anterior  halation,  and  the  reason  why 
these  defects  more  frequently  occur  arises  from  the  great  tendency  to 
over-exposure  from  the  extensive  use  of  rapid  plates  of  the  present  d^y. 

Of  course,  we  must  be  on  our  guard,  and  not  let  ourselves  fall  into  a 
pit  or  trap  by  supposing  all  the  damage  done  by  anterior  halation  is  due 
to  this  cause.  As- before  remarked,  excess  of  light  travelling  towards  the 
camera  through  an  opening  or  window  is  more  dangerous  than  the  reverse 
direction,  as  being  the  best  for  the  illumination  of  the  mutes  in  the  air 
around  such  a  place,  and  so  produce  a  similar  effect. 

My  first  experiments  and  conclusions  were  done  and  conceived  on  the 
basis  of  preventing  any  error  arising  from  the  illuminated  motes  in  the 
air  outside  the  camera  by  placing  it  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
window,  say,  about  three  yards,  though,  even  at  this  short  distance,  with 
a  long  exposure,  there  may  have  been  some  damage  done  from  this  cause, 
as  the  contrast  was  very  great  between  the  sky  and  the  very  daik  interior. 
As  before  stated,  any  defect  from  this  cause  with  very  violent  contrasts 
we  are  absolutely  powerless  to  prevent,  as  it  is  exterior  to  the  camera  and 
plate. 

From  these  facts  we  would  seem  to  require  three  short  names  for  these 
three  mischief-makers,  so  as  to  convey  clearly  to  others  which  we  mean, 
very  briefly,  which  of  the  three  we  are  alluding  to  when  discussing  these 
matters.  One  of  them  we  may  safely  say  is  “  camera  diffusion,”  the 
other  “  image  diffusion  ”  (these  two  relate  to  the  inside  of  the  camera) ; 
the  third  and  last  by  “  mote  diffusion,”  this  last  to  be  considered  to  refer 
to  the  motes  outside  the  camera,  because  these  hitherto  have  been  ignored 
inside  the  camera;  and,  when  speaking  of  them  as  exposures,  we  may 
designate  them  “camera  exposure,”  “image  exposure,”  and  “mote 
exposure.”  These  refer  exclusively  to  anterior  halation. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  then,  for  posterior  halation  we  have  a  perfect 
cure  by  attending  to  the  proper  condition  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
glass  plate  or  of  the  film  iti-elf.  Respecting  the  latter,  this  was  not  left 
unnoticed  in  my  original  papers  when  answering  the  question  concerning 
the  inconstancy  of  the  appearance  of  the  fault  by  the  fact  of  using  the 
collodion  from  the  same  bottle  for  a  series  of  plates.  This  would  thicken 
the  films  of  the  later  ones,  and  would  as  a  consequence  stop  more  light 
from  passing  through  it  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  glass ;  and  the 
importance  of  this  is  beginning  to  be  seen  at  last  by  the  various  plate- 
manufacturers  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-six  years  since  this  matter  was  first 
dise-ussed  by  myself. 

Concerning  anterior  halation,  it  was  our  friend  and  fellow-member,  Mr. 
Iliff,  who  called  my  attention  seriously  to  this  matter  in  a  picture  of 
an  interior  from  which  he  had  rubbed  this  halo  from  the  surface  and 
enabled  the  window  to  be  printed  with  the  rest  of  the  interior  of  the 
place.  From  this  time  I  have  directed  my  attention  to  get  at  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  matter,  together  with  a  cure  of  the  fault,  about  which  I  have 
given  certain  conclusions,  and  about  which  I  purpose  making  a  few  more 
observations  further  on.  Whether  right  or  wrong  the  future  will  prove, 
but  I  don't  think  it  will  be  found  much  wide  of  the  mark.  There  is 
another  very  important  consideration  which  has  escaped  my  notice  until 
now  whilst  discussing  this  fault,  and  that  is  a  question  of  relation  of 
times  between  the  full  exposure  for  the  picture  or  true  image  and  the 
time  required  by  the  illuminated  atmosphere  to  produce  a  damaging 
effect  around  a  brilliant  image  playing  on  the  sensitive  film.  I  have 
slightly  alluded  to  this  before,  but  not  exactly  in  the  same  form — that  is 
to  say,  the  intended  picture  must  be  taken  in  less  time  than  it  takes  for 
the  production  of  this  damaging  effect ;  ergo,  the  contrasts  must  not  be 
too  great  if  we  are  to  escape  this  fault.  It  is  just  possible  with  a  given 
plate  freely  giving  the  posterior  halo  for  these  two  faults  to  occur  at  the 
same  time  and  nearly  at  the  same  rate.  With  a  very  thinly  coated  plate 
the  posterior  would  be  in  advance  of  the  anterior  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness  or  thinness ;  for  obvious  reasons  this  must  be  so. 

Much  is  being  said  and  done  at  the  present  time  to  avoid  this  posterior 
trouble.  Why  so  now  is  not  easy  to  divine,  unless  extra-sensitiveness  has 
brought  on  a  greater  tendency  to  this  fault  by  rendering  the  film  more 
transparent  to  the  active  light  of  the  image  falling  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  film.  Plate-makers  are  now  vying  with  each  other  which 
can  do  it  best,  proving  most  conclusively  they  have  become  alive  at  last 
to  the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  damage  done  to  the  picture  by  trans- 
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pitted  and  reflected  light  or  posteiior  halation.  A  backing  of  some  frt 
is  obliged  to  be  resorted  to  either  under  the  sensitive  film  itself,  triple 
coating,  or  on  the  posterior  suifac-i  of  the  gle.se  plate. 

The  optical  nature  of  the  gelatine  film— that  is,  its  blue  colour  by 
transmitted  light— together  with  its  great  sensitiveness  to  very  feebli' 
rays  of  light,  must  make  it  very  liable  to  both  anterior  and  posterior 
halation  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  and  to  settle  this  po  nt  1  have 
put  the  gelatine  film  to  the  sam*-  kind  of  test  as  a  collodion  film, 
specimens  of  which  are  to  l>9  seen  on  the  table. 

How  to  deal  with  anterior  halation  is  a  very  puzzling  problem,  there¬ 
fore  we  muBt  be  on  our  guard  before  being  positive  what  to  recommend. 
Pros  and  cons  meet  you  at  every  turn  ;  for,  if  you  damp  the  ardour 
of  the  one  fault,  you  raise  the  spirit  of  the  other;  conse juently,  if  any 
advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  slow  or  rapid  plates,  or  pla  es  with  different 
degrees  of  power  for  development  suitable  to  our  purpose,  it  can  only  be 
gained  by  seeking  and  obtaining,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  some  Biighl 
difference  in  advance  of  one  over  the  other  that  will  suit  our  purpose. 
The  experiment  seems  to  show  that  a  film  having  the  ability  of  giving 
great  density  should  be  avoided  in  such  cases. 

From  these  considerations  it  would  appear  there  is  but  little  hope  of 
our  becoming  complete  masters  of  the  situation. 

There  is  one  important  quality  the  dry-collodion  film  possesses  over 
the  gelatine  film  that  must  not  by  any  means  be  overlooked,  and  which 
will  elucidate  very  clearly  why  these  collodion  films  have  a  greater  im¬ 
munity  from  posterior  halation  than  the  gelatine  film  can  ever  have 
without  backing  of  the  film  or  glass  plate.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  of 
the  two  films  possessing  different  colours,  both  by  reflected  and  trans¬ 
mitted  light.  These  collodion  films  are  decidedly  yellow  by  reflected 
light,  whilst  the  gelatine  fi  in  is  nearly  white ;  the  collodion  film,  by 
transmitted  light,  is  strongly  ruby,  whilst  the  gelatine  film  is  decidedly 
blue,  and  it  is  this  blue  condition  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  which  is 
necessary  for  its  high  sensitiveness  that  was  hinted  at  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper  when  alluding  to  the  greater  trouble  from  posterior  halation 
of  recent  years.  As  before  stated  in  connexion  with  posterior  halation 
and  my  first  notice  of  it,  that  a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  cudgel  our  brains  to  find  out  the  reason  why 
the  collodion  film  should  not  be  considered  the  supeiior  of  the  two,  at 
least  in  respect  to  posterior  halation  ;  but  this  will  not  help  us  over  the 
stile  in  regard  to  anterior  halation  and  its  cure. 

I  had  almost  omitted  to  state  that  the  present  make  of  collodion  dry 
plates  admits  of  the  method  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  the  evil  in  the 
negative  by  rubbing  the  deposit  down  with  spirit  and  a  tuft  of  cotton¬ 
wool  with  quite  as  much  safety  as  a  gelatine  film ;  in  fact,  any  of  the 
methods  may  be  employed,  such  as  is  used  with  gelatine  films,  even  in 
the  wet  state,  with  suitable  appliances  and  caution,  as  the  collodion  ie 
much  tougher  than  in  the  old  days  of  dry  collodion.  G.  Marlow. 

- ♦ - 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  on  Wednesday 
March  3,  Mr.  James  Patrick  (President  of  the  Society)  in  the  chair,  Mr.  A. 
Eddington  (Vice-President)  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Modern  School  of 
Photography,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  :  “  What  I  might  almost 
call  a  revolution  in  photographic  methods  has  been  silently,  swiftly,  and 
surely  taking  place  within  the  past  few  years.  A  decade  has  not  passed 
since  the  photographer  was  content  to  proceed  on  the  lines  laid  down  for 
him  unconsciously  by  the  pioneers  of  the  art  and  accepted  by  the  public. 
He  sought  and  was  asked  to  provide  a  portrait  of  a  figure  study,  or  the 
reproduction  of  a  landscape  on  practically  the  same  lines.  Perfect 
definition  was  his  leading  motive,  combined  with  abundance  of  detail 
and  it  was  immaterial  whether  or  not  this  led  to  a  hard  and  stilted  style, 
an  unreal,  and  so  unnatural,  presentment  of  the  subject  sought  to  be  ' 
reproduced.  In  particular  the  high-backed  chair,  the  little  round  table  I 
with  a  book  to  suggest  literary  tastes,  though  the  sitter  might  not  be  able 
to  read,  a  background  made  up  of  a  fine  stretch  of  palace  gardens,  these 
were  the  requirements  needed  to  fill  up  the  picture.  What  mattered 
it  whether  the  sitter  were  a  working  man  or  a  prince,  there  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  democracy  in  this  type  of  artful  art  which  appealed  the  stronger 
the  lower  the  social  status  of  the  victim.  In  landscape  work  the  photo¬ 
grapher — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  professional  working  for  trade 
purposes  —  spent  his  holidays  taking  tourist  resorts,  and  aspiring  to 
the  topographical  accuracy  understood  by  the  world  at  large.  In  the 
rendering  of  his  landscape  he  worked  on  pre-Raphaelite  lines.  How  often 
do  we  hear  even  yet  of  depth  of  focus  and  accuracy  of  definition  as  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  the  photographic  art.  The  depth  of  focus  resulted 
in  foreground,  middle  distance,  extreme  distance,  and  even  sky  being 
forced  into  the  same  sharpness  of  outline.  So  it  came  about  that  the 
picture  was  not  what  the  eye  beheld,  but  what  the  lens  saw.  It  only 
needs  a  little  consideration  to  show  that  this  method  of  looking  at  nature 
is  false  and  vicious,  except  for  scientific  purposes.  Then  we  should  like 
to  pierce  the  unseen,  and  recent  investigations  show  that  we  can  do  that 
to  some  extent. 

“  The  New  School  of  Workers. 

“  On  what  lines  shall  we  proceed  to  attain  the  greatest  possibilities  oi 
our  art  ?  This  is  the  question  that  the  pupil  of  the  modern  school 
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)f  photography  has  put  to  himself?  He  looked  at  what  had  been 
ichieved  in  the  past,  and,  grateful  though  he  may  be  for  the  progress 
nade,  he  saw  that  a  period  had  been  put  to  advancement  on  the  old 
ines.  Then  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  fact  of  the  revolution  which  I 
save  already  indicated,  and  he  became  a  revolutionist.  Now  it  is  no  longer 
.he  photograph  full  of  detail,  sharp  in  outline,  technically  perfect,  that 
ileases.  What  is  aimed  at  is  breadth  of  effect,  the  subordination  of 
letail  to  the  point  where  the  picture  represents  the  landscape  as  the 
irtistic  eye  would  see  it,  the  true  rendering  of  the  tone  values,  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  atmosphere,  and  the  avoidance  of  everything  that  is  hard, 
msympathetic,  or  destructive  of  the  unity  of  the  subject.  The  com’ 
josirion  of  a  picture  is  one  of  the  b.sic  virtues  without  which  no  picture 
san  be  said  to  exist,  and  this  holds  trebly  true  in  photography,  where  the 
seductive  influence  of  colour  does  not  come  in  to  fill  the  eye  with  its 
sensuous  beauty,  and  blind  it  to  all  else.  But  the  value  of  good  com- 
rosition  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  to  debate  it  would  be  merely  a 
raste  of  time.  Breadth  of  effect,  on  the  other  hand,  is  little  understood 
,mong  the  majority  of  photographers,  and  less  among  the  general  body 
;f  the  public. 

“  The  Value  of  Improvements  in  Mechanism. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  latest  achievements  of  science  to  our  aid,  we 
hould  use  them  to  carry  out  our  ideas  of  art,  and  I  affirm  that  every 
approvement  in  lens,  camera,  and  plate  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  will 
e  directly  useful  in  the  practice  of  artistic  photography  as  I  have  defined 
t.  The  question  arises,  To  what  extent  ought  we  to  carry  breadth  of 
ffect  and  suggestion  in  the  photograph  ?  The  answer  is  not  easily  given, 
s  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  portrait  of  a  child 
r  a  young  girl  will  not  admit  of  the  same  treatment  as  a  portrait  of  old 
ge  or  a  landscape.  Sometimes  our  leading  motive  is  delicacy  and  soft- 
ess  of  outline ;  at  other  times  we  aim  at  vigour  and  strength  of  charae- 
erisation.  But  breadth  of  effect  is  not  incompatible  with  these,  neither 
?  it  the  accompiniment  of  size.  The  smallest  Meissonnier  is  broader  in 
reatment  than  many  a  canvas  measured  by  the  yard.  It  is  only  the 
rained  eye  that  can  judge  the  happy  mean  between  a  distressingly  sharp 
efinition  and  a  disagreeable  fuzziness.  But  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
eneral  principle— here  I  am  thinking  especially  of  landscape  and  genre 
ork — that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  express  by  the  print  the 
;ading  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  the  observer.  Rippling  waves 
lust  ripple,  moving  figures  must  appear  to  be  moving.  A  standing 
gure  will  naturally  be  more  defined  to  the  eye  than  one  in  motion, 
ad,  should  the  photographer  by  a  very  rapid  exposure  attempt  to  make 
le  moving  figure  perfectly  stationary,  he  will  commit  an  egregious 
lunder. 

“  Various  Printing  Processes. 

“  We  now  come  to  consider  the  best  means  for  carrying  the  ideas  I  have 
adeavoured  to  express  into  practice.  The  isocbromatic  plate  freshly 
lade  is  the  best  to  employ,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  worker  to  determine  the 
dent  to  which  he  will  place  his  plate  out  of  focus.  If  he  is  exposing 
>r  direct  pictures,  he  will  w^  rk  for  the  ultimate  result  in  his  exposure, 
at,  if  he  intends  to  use  his  negative  for  lantern-slide  purposes  and  to 
alarge  for  a  picture,  he  must  then  make  his  negative  what  would  be 
died  sharp.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  principal  plane  of  interest  should 
p  sharp,  which  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  foreground.  For  lantern- 
ide  purposes  it  is  necessary  that  the  slide  be  of  such  definition  that, 
hen  enlarged  by  the  lantern,  the  optical  diffusion  of  the  image  will  not 
3  such  a?  to  make  the  screen  picture  disagreeably  fuzzy.  Presuming 
iat  the  negative  has  been  a  distinct  success,  what  printing  method 
lould  be  employed  to  ensure  the  most  artistic  result  f  We  must  discard 
1  forms  of  silver  printing  as  unsuitable,  and  we  are  thus  left  with  three 
-platinotype,  carbon,  and  gum  bichromate.  Ordinary  platinotype  is 
'etty  much  out  of  court  because  of  its  cold  colour,  while  sepia  platino- 
pe,  which  produces,  perhaps,  the  finest  printing  tone  of  any,  is  so 
itirely  beyond  control  as  to  be  a  purely  mechanical  process.  With 
,rbon  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  great  latitude  of  development  and 
eat  variety  of  the  colour  ;  indeed,  if  people  would  only  take  the  trouble 
make  their  own  film,  the  range  of  colour  would  be  much  larger.  But 
ere  is  a  stage  beyond  which  you  cannot  proceed.  The  leathery  con- 
ptence  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  will  not  stand  rough  handling.  Besides, 
!ere  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  process,  in  that  w'th  double  transfer  you 
.nnot  use  papers  of  rough  texture.  Now,  rough -textured  papers  are  of 
unense  value  in  artistic  work,  and  any  process  which  permits  of  their 
ie  at  once  asserts  a  claim  to  favourable  consideration.  It  is  true  that 
th  single  transfer  we  can  use  rough  paper,  but  in  the  shadows  we  have 
>t  an  absolutely  matt  surface,  and  glaze  is  an  offence,  more  particularly 
aere  it  is  partial.  Up  to  the  present  the  carbon  process,  having  fewest 
nitations,  has  been  the  most  generally  useful  medium  that  we  have  been 
le  to  obtain,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  it  will  continue  to  hold  this  p  sition 
c  some  time  to  come. 

“  Gum-bichromate  Work. 

I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention,  however,  to  one  process  that, 
ough  we  are  told  it  is  many  years  old,  has  recently  come  to  occupy  a 
ominent  position.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the  gum-bichromate  or 
oto  aquatint  process.  Years  ago  it  appeared  in  isolated  quarters,  was 
ptatively  experimented  with,  and  disappeared.  It  was  a  little  previous, 


a  plant  springing  up  before  its  season,  to  wither  and  die.  The  resurrec¬ 
tion  has  come,  and  the  pV  otograpbic  world,  prepared  for  it  by  a  gradual 
evolution  of  ideas,  has  given  it  hearty  welcome.  The  foot-hold  obtained 
gives  every  promise  of  permanence,  and,  as  the  process  will  be  the  medium 
by  which  the  broad  and  impressionist  school  of  photographers  will  in  the 
future  give  expression  to  their  ideas,  it  naturally  follows  that  I  should 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you  its  claims  to  consideration.”  Mr.  Eddington 
then  proceeded  to  give  a  descrip! ion  of  the  process,  and  concluded  as 
follows  : — 

“  The  chemical  theory  of  the  process  is  that  each  molecule  of  bichro¬ 
mate  has  taken  up  a  corresponding  portion  of  gum  and  colour,  and  on 
exposure  to  light  there  is,  as  in  the  ordinary  carbon  process,  insolubility 
in  various  degrees.  But  the  insolubility  of  gelatine  is  one  thing,  and 
that  of  guru  another.  You  may  over- print  your  gu  n  bichromate  many 
times,  but,  if  it  is  steeped  in  water  long  enough,  it  will  all  dissolve  away. 
Tnis  constitutes  the  great  gain  of  the  process  over  carbon,  for  it  gives  the 
worker  the  power  of  varying  bis  image  to  a  degree  never  heretofore 
possible.  Working  from  the  highest  light,  which  will  soon  appear,  or 
the  deepest  dark,  he  can  graduate  the  tones  so  as  to  make  the  picture 
express  his  ideas.  Take,  for  instance,  a  negative  that  contains  several 
competing  lights  of  equal  intensity.  Tiie  image  can  be  so  developed 
that  gradations  of  tone  will  take  the  place  of  equality  of  light,  and  what 
is  subsidiary  will  be  relegated  to  its  proper  position.  Even  outline  can 
be  modified.  An  objectionable  tree,  coming  in  at  a  certain  point  to 
distract  attention  and  disturb  the  composition,  can  be  softened  so 
as  to  be  merely  suggested.  It  is  no  longer  a  false  note,  an  obtrusive 
object,  it  blends  with  the  rest  of  the  landscape.  The  modern 
school  of  photography  aims  not  at  reproduction,  which  is  a  mere 
mechanical  process,  suitable  only  for  copying  paintings,  sculpture, 
or  architecture,  where  the  mind  of  the  artist  has  already  expressed 
itself,  and  it  is  not  permissible  to  modify,  but  at  the  expression  of  the 
ideas  of  the  worker.  Reproduction,  except  of  some  existing  art,  can 
bring  no  pleasure  to  the  mind,  it  makes  no  call  on  the  imagination. 
But  the  truly  artistic  photograph,  that  which  suggests  more  than  it 
portrays,  pleases  the  artistic  sense  and  stimulates  the  imagination.  It 
has  thus,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  quality  which  gives  permanence 
of  interest  to  architecture,  to  sculpture,  and  to  printing,  the  impress  of 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  produced  it.” 


A  CHAT  ON  ELECTRICITY  AND  OPTICS. 

[Read  before  the  Photographic  Club.] 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  rather  odd  to  bring  before  a  purely  photo¬ 
graphic  Society  a  subject,  part  of  which — namely,  electricity — as  most 
of  you  will  think,  although  interesting  enough  in  itself,  is  in  no  way 
within  the  range  of  phenomena  which  every  photographer  looks  up  an 
as  his  special  domain.  Yet,  even  without  looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  which  I  propose  taking  this  evening,  there  are  a  good 
many  occasions  when  the  two  great  departments  of  physics — electricity 
and  optics— touch  common  ground,  or  are  supplementary  to  each  other, 
I  only  remind  you  of  the  application  of  electric  arc  and  incandescent 
light  in  the  studio,  the  process  and  printing  works,  and  for  the  lantern, 
including  the  kinetoscope.  In  scientific  investigations,  electrical  and 
photographic  methods  are  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  recording  of 
objects  in  rapid  motion,  such  as  flying  bullets,  when  the  exposure, 
respectively  the  action  of  the  shutter,  can  only  be  effected  by  electrical 
release,  &c.  Yet  no  one  will  asseit  that  a  photographer  cannot  succeed 
in  his  profession  unless  he  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  electrical 
engineering  or  even  of  electricity,  whilst  the  electrical  engineer  can  get 
on  well  enough  without  knowing  the  film  side  from  the  glass  side  of  a 
photographic  plate.  Thus  is  to-day ;  but  the  future,  and  it  may  be  the 
immediate  future,  will  see  a  great  change  wrought,  and,  when  I  make 
the  statement  that  the  science  of  electricity  will  absorb  that  of  optics, 
you  may  find  consolation  in  the  thought  that,  when  this  absorption  has 
taken  place,  it  will  by  no  means  signify  that  every  phot  graplier  must 
turn  an  electrician,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  electrician  must  join 
the  ranks  of  photographers. 

Well,  such  a  sweeping  statement  requires  to  be  substantiated,  althoagh 
in  making  it  I  am  only  voicing  certain  indications  of  recent  experimental 
research  by  prominent  physicists.  To  start  with,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
the  exact  meaning  of  optics.  I  should  define  it  as  the  study  of  a  certain 
set  of  phenomena  of  the  universal  ether,  of  the  laws  governing  vibrations 
of  the  ether  within  a  certain  range,  to  wit,  visible  light.  Photography 
forms  one  of  the  practical  applications  of  this  science,  calling  in  the  aid 
of  certain  chemical  phenomena  in  order  to  produce  permanent  records  of 
visual  impressions. 

As  regards  the  definition  of  electrical  science,  we  must  not  confine 
ourselves  to  electric  light,  telegraphy,  Ac.,  which,  like  photography,  are 
only  some  of  the  practical  applications  of  the  science.  Electricity  in  its 
wider  sense  comprises  the  study  of  a  set  of  ether  vibrations  also,  but 
within  much  wider  limits.  The  question,  Where  is  the  limit  between 
these  two  sets  of  vibration  phenomena  ?  leads  us  to  the  statement  which, 
as  we  will  presently  see,  is  backed  up  by  absolute  experimental  proof 
that  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn ;  that,  in  so  far  as  all  the 
different  vibrations  follow  the  same  laws,  these  electrical  vibrations 
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of  the  ether  comprise  the  various  phenomena  of  electrostatic  waves,  of 
leat,  light,  photo- chemical  and  fluorescent  manifestations,  and  of  high 
vacua  radiations,  being  the  same  in  kind,  but  differing  only  in  magnitude. 
How,  as  you  are  all  aware,  the  universally  adopted  theory  of  light  is  the 
andulatory  theory,  and  this  permits  of  satisfactorily  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  reflection,  dispersion,  refraction,  interference,  polarisation, 
ani  diffraction.  The  velocity  of  light  has  been  found  to  be  185,000  miles 
per  second.  The  velocity  with  which  an  electric  current  is  propagated  has, 
by  experiments,  been  fixed  at  185,530  miles  per  second,  which,  as  you 
see,  is  the  same  as  that  for  light.  Moreover,  in  1845,  Faraday  discovered 
the  first  connexion  between  light  and  electricity  by  observing  the  effect 
of  a  powerful  magnet  of  rotating,  under  certain  conditions,  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  a  beam  of  light.  These  facts  led  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell,  in  18G4,  to  pronounce  his  conviction  that  light  and  electricity 
were  one  and  the  same  thing;  that  light,  radiant  heat,  and  other  radia¬ 
tions  were  electro  magnetic  disturbances  of  the  luminiferous  ether  in 
the  form  of  waves  propagated  through  the  electro-magnetic  field.  With 
marvellous  mathematical  skill  Maxwell  elaborated  his  theory,  calculating 
the  length  of  bis  theoretical  electrical  waves  and  their  properties,  but  it 
was  not  until  1888  that  his  deductions  were  experimentally  demonstrated 
and  verified  by  Professor  Hertz. 

It  would  carry  me  too  far  to  describe  in  detail  Professor  Hertz’s 
method  of  producing  and  tracing  electrical  waves,  but  I  may  shortly 
mention  that,  by  reflecting  the  electrical  waves  from  a  metallic  surface 
lack  upon  themselves,  he  produced  stationary  waves  (just  as  Professor 
Jiippmann  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  minute  light  waves,  so  that,  by 
®xperimentally  determining  the  position  of  the  nodal  points,  he  arrived 
at  the  wave-lengths.- 

As  in  the  ease  of  light  vibrations,  there  are  a  great  many  different 
rays  whieh  possess  various  wave-lengths  and  consequently  frequencies. 
With  electric  waves  we  can  produce  variations  in  the  wave-lengths  by 
selecting  suitably  dimensioned  emitters,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  generate  electrical  waves  of  any  size  between  half  an 
inch  and  twenty -four  yards.  Emitters  or  souices  of  electric  waves  are 
represented  by  electric  discharges,  sparks,  in  short ;  and  amongst  these 
the  most  powerful  emitter  is  the  bright,  snappy  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar,  whieh  sets  up  a  disturbance  in  the  ether,  and  sends  out  spherical 
waves  during  its  oscillatory  duration. 

Now,  wherein  consists  the  similarity  between  these  long  electric  waves 
and  the  exceedingly  short  wavelets  of  visible  light  ?  Hertz  himself,  and 
after  him  Professors  Lodge,  Righi,  Chunder  Bose,  and  others,  have 
shown  that  electric  waves  may  be  reflected  from  parabolic  mirrors,  that 
is,  their  wave  front  may  be  changed  to  a  different  curvature ;  reflected 
with  prisms  of  pitch,  may  be  polarised,  diffracted,  &c.,  so  that  by  every 
physical  test  they  are  proved  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  light  waves, 
although,  being  too  long,  they  cannot  be  perceived  by  our  eyes. 


Some  Figures  relating  to  Various  Frequencies  of  Ether  and 
Air  Vibrations. 


Complete  Yibrations  per 
second. 

Kind  of  Radiation. 

288,224,000  000,000,000 
3,000,000,000  000, OUO 
1,053.009,000,000,000 
281,475,000,900,000 
70,369,000,000,000 
8,590,000,000 
32,768 
4,096 
32 

Rontgen  rays  (Yoller). 

Photographic  limit  of  ultra-violet  light  in  vacuo. 
Photographic  limit  of  solar  spectrum. 
Photographic  limit  of  infra-red  light  (Abney). 
Heat  rays,  lowest  part  of  solar  spectrum. 
Electric  oscillation  in  small  spheres  (Righi). 
Upper  limit  of  sound. 

Highest  note  of  music. 

Lowest  note  of  music. 

Havmg  thus  established  the  identity  of  electricity  and  light,  it  will  be 
of  some  interest  to  photographers  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  how 
far  electric  waves  resemble  light  waves  in  their  effect  upon  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  you  that  a  latent  image  can  be  produced  upon 
the  plate  besides  by  light  by  various  other  ether  phenomena.  A  coin  laid 
upon  the  sensitive  film  and  then  subjected  to  electrostatic  strain  by 
passing  a  few  sparks  from  a  Wimshurst  machine  upon  it,  impresses  the 
plate-  Again,  a  plate  which  rests  on  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro  or 
permanent  magnet,  and  on  which  various  pieces  of  iron  or  nickel  are 
laid,  shows  on  development  the  outlines  of  these  objects.  Lastly,  the 
now  familiar  X-ray  photography,  which  in  some  respects  is  an  electric 
phenomenon,  furnishes  an  additional  instance  of  electro-photographic 
action. 

Of  immense  interest  also  is  the  question  whether,  in  view  of  the 
electrical  nature  of  visible  light,  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  produce  light 
directly  by  electrical  vibrations,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  within  the 
range  of  possibility  to  produce  electrical  vibration  of  sufficiently  short 
wave-length,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  of  sufficiently  high  fre¬ 
quency  to  become  visible.  At  present  such  is  not  the  case,  although 
Nicola  Tesla  has  greatly  reduced  the  gulf  between  the  quickest  electrical 
and  the  slowest  (red)  visible  waves  (frequency  of  the  latter  being  395 


billions  per  second,  that  of  Tesla  waves,  10  millions  per  second).  The 
New  York  correspondent  of  the  Standard  Bays  that  Mr.  Tesla  announces 
that  his  vacuum  tubes  are  now  so  perfect  as  to  take  photographs 
surpassing  flash  pictures.  Two  seconds’  exposure  was  used  at  a  distanoe 
of  four  feet  from  a  tube  with  a  radiating  surface  of  200  square  inches, 
giving  1000  candlelight  from  current  oscillations  of  2,000,004)  per  Becond. 
Mr.  Tesla  says  that  his  system  will  give  an  equivalent  light,  without 
heat,  from  tubes  the  size  of  ordinary  incandescent  bulbB.  Once  the 
problem  of  producing  sufficiently  rapid  electrioal  oscillations  commerci¬ 
ally  solved,  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  light  without  heat  and  at 
such  an  economic  figure  that  our  present  methods  of  producing  light  by 
combustion  and  by  the  still  more  indirect  way  of  electric  current  will  be 
entirely  abandoned. 

Although  not  in  strictly  logical  sequence,  I  may  be  permitted  in  this 
informal  chat  to  refer  to  a  few  more  interesting  phenomena  illustrating  the 
intimate  relations  between  electricity  and  optics,  and  showing  the  vast 
field  of  research  thus  opened. 

Light  Influencing  Electrical  Phenomena. 

Under  this  heading  we  have,  first,  to  mention  the  behaviour  of 
selenium,  a  metalloid  of  the  sulphur  group,  the  resistance  of  which  to 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current  becomes  greatly  reduced  whenever 
light  impinges  upon  its  surface,  the  maximum  action  taking  place  just 
beyond  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  when  the  resistance  falls  in  the 
ratio  of  three  to  two  ;  the  effect  of  exposure  is  instantaneous,  whilst  the 
return  to  the  normal  state  of  the  selenium  takes  some  time,  the  light 
seemingly  modifying  the  molecular  structure  of  the  metalloid.  Upon 
this  photo-electric  property  of  selenium  is  based  the  Photophone,  the 
invention  of  Graham  Bell,  of  telephone  fame,  which  enables  us  to 
transmit  speech  and  all  sounds  to  considerable  distance  by  means  of 
light.  You  see  that  here  we  have  a  kind  of  telegraphy  across  space  with¬ 
out  wires  ;  but  for  obvious  reasons,  notably  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any 
obstruction  to  the  path  of  the  beam  of  light,  this  method  has  made  no 
headway.  This  property  of  selenium,  to  be  an  electric  eye,  has  also  beer 
made  use  of  for  the  electric  transmission  of  images  to  a  distance  without,  A 
however,  so  far  getting  beyond  the  stsge  of  sending  mosaic  pictures,  that  '] 
is  to  say,  the  image  must  be  analysed,  similarly  to  the  half-tone  process,  4 
into  separate  dots  or  squares  ;  and,  as  each  square  represents  a  special 
selenium  cell,  the  number  of  squares  to  the  square  inch  cannot  be  very 
large,  and  the  mosaic  character  of  the  picture  becomes  very  pronounced. 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  close  resemblance  between  light  and  electricity, 
since,  whenever  electric  waves  fall  upon  a  body  of  similar  molecular 
structure  (like,  for  instance,  a  tube  of  iron  filings),  its  resistance  sensibly 
diminishes,  we  have  a  coherer  such  as  every  system  of  space  telegraphy 
now  employs.  Even  with  waves  in  the  air,  sound  waves,  we  notice  a  i 
similar  behaviour  upon  the  electric  resistance,  and  I  need  not  stop  to 
explain  to  you  the  principle  of  the  well-known  carbon  microphone.  Light, 
particularly  ultra-violet  light,  exhibits  an  analogous  effect  upon  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  air,  rarified  or  under  ordinary  pressure,  towards  the  passage  of 
electric  high-pressure  discharges. 

A  Geissler  tube  of  such  exhaustion  that,  with  a  given  Rhumkorff  coil, 
it  will  just  fail  to  light  up  whilst  in  the  dark,  will  do  so  as  soon  as  ultra 
violet  light  illuminates  it ;  again,  a  negatively  charged  conductor,  which  b 
is  entirely  insulated,  will  lose  its  charge  from  the  moment  ultra-violet,  or  . 
even  diffused  daylight  impinges  upon  it.  There  are  several  interesting 
variations  of  the  same  phenomenon,  which  we  can  only  mention  here  J 
The  most  suitable  metals  for  exhibiting  this  phenomenon  are  bright 
fresh  surfaces,  or,  better  still,  amalgams  of  K,  Na,  Zn,  Sn.  Red  glass 
when  interposed,  stops  the  action.  On  the  other  hand,  if  electric  spark 
are  just  able  to  occur  between  a  brass  knob  and  a  clean,  amalgamated  zin 
disc,  illumination  of  the  latter  by  ultra-violet  light  tends  to  stop  sparking  ! 

Elster  and  Geitel  observed  that  the  discharging  power  of  glowing  bodie 
in  air  was  diminished  by  application  of  a  magnetic  field,  just  as  thougl 
the  temperature  was  lowered.  Another  peculiar  interdependence  of  ligh: 
and  electricity  is  given  by  the  behaviour  of  certain  materials,  such  af 
cane  sugar,  tartrate  of  potass,  and  crystals  of  fluorspar,  which,  wher 
exposed  to  the  radiation  from  the  sun  or  the  electric  light,  becomf 
electrified ;  the  same  electrification  takes  place  when  the  crystals  are 
crushed  or  heated,  in  which  case  they  also  emit  light. 

Though  of  great  theoretical  interest  to  the  photographer,  I  can  only  . 
briefly  summarise  the  various  photo-electrical  investigations.  If  twi 
metal  plates  in  a  galvanic  cell  are  unequilly  exposed  to  light,  an  electrii 
current  is  produced  ;  a  suitable  cell  consists  of  oxidised  copper  plates,  o 
copper  plates  coated  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  fluorine 
sensibilisation  with  certain  dyes  increases  the  E.M.F.  of  the  current  fo 
certain  wave-lengths  of  the  spectrum  These  photo-electric  cells  are  tb 
most  accurate  and  sensitive  actinometers. 

Electro-optical  Phenomena. — As  before  mentioned,  Faraday  in  184 
discovered  that,  when  a  polarised  ray  traverses  a  substance  in  the  direc 
tion  of  the  lines  of  force  of  a  powerful  magnetic  field,  the  plane  o 
polarisation  is  deviated  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  according  to  tb 
polarity  of  the  field.  Cornu  has  shown  that  a  luminous  ray  suffers  n 
influence  from  a  magnetic  field  unless  this  field  acts  directly  upon  it 
source,  and  this  modification  of  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  light  ma 
be  explained  by  assuming  that  it  is  influenced  by  the  ether  whirls,  which 
according  to  Maxwell,  constitute  the  magnetic  field. 
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Another  remarkable  relationship  between  the  two  physical  depart¬ 
ments  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Kerr,  who  found  that,  when  certain 
dielectrics  (commonly  called  insulators)  are  subjected  to  an  electrical 
strain,  they  develop  doubly  refringent  properties  similar  to  Iceland  spar 
<{diagram  shown).  Polariser  and  analyser  should  be  placed  with  their 
principal  axis  at  45°  to  the  vertical,  and  at  90°  to  each  other. 

When  the  glass  cell  is  filled,  i.e .,  with  carbon  bisulphide,  the  analyser 
is  rotated  until  the  field,  as  observed  through  the  slit  between  the  copper 
plates,  is  perfectly  obscured ;  a  slight  rotation  of  the  influence  machine 
produces  light  in  the  field,  which,  with  the  rise  of  the  static  potential, 
decreases  to  pure  white,  then  changes  to  straw  colour,  yellow,  orange, 
brown,  red,  purple,  violet,  blue,  and  green,  then  ceases  until  the  electric 
tension  becomes  too  h:gh  and  sparks  leap  across.  The  law,  at  which 
Dr.  Kerr  arrived  by  many  measurements,  was,  that,  for  a  given  thickness 
of  the  dielectric,  the  difference  in  path  between  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  ray  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the  electric  strain.  It  was 
further  observed  that,  when  a  pencil  of  plane  polarised  light  is  reflected 
from  the  pcflished  surface  of  the  pole  of  an  electro-magnet,  it  is  rotated 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  magnetising  current. 

Recently  a  remarkable  electro-optical  phenomenon  has  greatly  exer¬ 
cised  the  physical  world,  and  is  known  as  the  Zeeman  effect.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  broadening  or  splitting  up  or  reversing  of 
certain  lines  of  the  emission  spectrum  under  the  influence  of  a  mag¬ 
netic  field.  According  to  the  relative  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  of 
force,  various  effects  may  be  obtained.  Usually  the  spectra  of  cadmium 
and  of  iron  are  employed  to  show  the  effect,  which  is  explained  by  the 
light  being  circularly  and  eliiptically  polarised  in  the  magnetic  field,  as 
certain  components  are  not  influenced,  i.e.,  those  along  the  magnetic 
lines,  whilst  other  components  undergo  an  acceleration  and  retardation 
respectively. 

As  above  mentioned,  these  various  phenomena  all  open  a  most  inte¬ 
resting  and  fruitful  field  of  physical  research,  which  cannot  fail  to  lead 
tto  still  more  important  discoveries.  Of  course,  so  far,  the  interest  in 
this  work  is  mainly  confined  to  scientific  men  and  the  physical  laboratory, 
•but  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  these  purely  philosophical  researches 
are  always  the  forerunners  of  important  discoveries,  although  it  is  true 
that  some  of  the  latter  owed  their  conception  to  spontaneous  inspiration. 

Before  Professor  Bontgen  published  his  startling  discovery,  work  on 
■the  same  lines  had  been  steadily  going  on  for  years,  though  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  circle  took  sufficient  interest  in  it. 

Telegraphy  across  space,  or  wireless  telegraphy,  which  is  the  general 
topic  of  the  day,  practically  dates  from  the  time  of  Professor  Hertz,  and 
the  way  for  its  practical  application  has  been  steadily  paved  by  a  host  of 
subsequent  investigators,  whose  names  and  work  remain  comparatively 
unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Similarly  the  various  photo-electrical  and  electro-optical  intimacies 
only  require  to  be  classified,  and  the  man  who  will  eventually  marshal 
these  facts  in  compliance  with  Nature’s  harmonious  plan  will  be  the  hero 
of  the  hour,  and  his  work  will  at  once  show  the  way  for  practical  or 
commercial  exploitation  on  lines  hitherto  undreamt  of. 

A.  W.  Isenthal. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 
The  South  London  Photographic  Society  is  now  holding  its  Ninth  Annual 
Exhibition.  It  was  opened  on  Saturday  evening  last,  the  5th  inst.,  when 
Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  M  A.,  F.R.P.S.,  gave  a  short  address  to  a 
large  assembly  of  the  members  and  their  friends  and  of  the  general 
public,  and  will  remain  open  until  Saturday  next. 

We  cannot  conscientiously  say  we  think  the  present  Exhibition  a  great 
advance  on  that  of  last  year,  but  still  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  Exhibition. 
The  852  pictures  which  are  entered  in  the  members’  classes  are  the  woik 
of  sixty  members,  the  number  exhibiting  having  therefore  sent  in  nearly 
six  frames  each  on  an  average.  This  statistical  fact  shows  that  the 
Society  possesses  an  uncommonly  large  proportion  of  active  and  indus¬ 
trious  members  ;  but,  while  we  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the  activity 
of  its  members,  and  while  we  can  quit-  appreciate  the  anxiety  of  those  who 
have  the  management  of  the  Exhibition  to  make  as  big  a  show  as  possible, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Exhibition  would  gain  in  interest 
and  even  in  relative  importance,  by  the  adoption  of  some  system  of 
selection.  There  may  be  a  necessity,  for  financial  reasons,  for  not  refus¬ 
ing  anything  in  the  open  classes,  but,  in  the  interests  of  the  exhibiting 
members  themselves,  we  will  go  further,  and  say  for  their  educational 
advantage,  it  would  be  advisable  to  weed  out  that  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  txhibits  which  can  only  interest  those  who  produce  them 
and  their  immediate  friends.  We  also  make  a  mild  protest  against  what 
seems  to  us  a  needless  multiplication  of  classes.  We  can  understand 
that  such  distinct  subjects  as  portraits  and  figures,  landscapes  and 
architecture,  may  well  be  kept  separate  ;  we  can  also  understand  the 
philosophy  of  a  beginners’  class,  and  a  class  for  members  which  have 
taken  prizes  here  or  elsewhere  ;  but  why  “  cyclist  pictures  ”  or  “excursion 
pictures”  should  not  be  classed  in  the  natural  way  as  figure,  landscape, 
or  architecture,  we  cannot  understand.  We  can  only  point  out  that  one, 
if  not  more,  of  the  best  landscapes  competes  as  a  “  cyclist  picture  ”  while 
some  of  the  figure  subjects  in  the  “  excursion  pictures,”  would  have  done 
something  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  very  weak  class  of  “  portraits  and 


figure  studies.”  A  young  and  struggling  society  might  find  some  excuse 
for  artificial  inducements  to  its  members  to  compete,  but  a  well-esta¬ 
blished  and  strong  Society  like  the  Smth  London  can  well  afford  to  con¬ 
duct  its  exhibitions  on  broader  principles. 

Tne  Judges  were  Messrs.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  J.  A.  Sinclair,  F.R.P.S., 
and  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.  They  were  empowered  to  award  a  silver  and  a 
bronze  medal  in  each  class,  except  in  the  members’  Caampion  Claes, 
where  a  gold  medal  was  the  prize,  and  in  the  open  Caampion  Claes,  in 
which  the  highest  award  was  also  a  gold  medal.  They  were  also  em¬ 
powered  to  withhold  awards  or  give  extra  awards. 

In  the  members’ classes,  Class  A  (Portraiture  and  Figure  Studies,  in¬ 
cluding  Animals)  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  by  no  means  a  strong  class. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Edwin  Matthews  for  Naomi,  a  graceful 
head,  printed  in  red  carbon  and  trimmed  quite  square.  The  framing  and 
mounting  is,  perhaps,  needlessly  elaborate  ;  but  as  the  whole  is  subdued, 
being  in  black-stained  wood,  the  general  effect  is  good.  A  Trespasser,  by 
C.  W.  Walker,  receives  a  bronze  medal.  It  is  a  pleading  picture  of  a 
child  in  a  garden,  but  capable  of  being  improved  by  the  judicious  sunning 
down  of  parts,  to  use  a  comprehensible,  but,  perhaps,  not  strictly 
accurate,  expression  when  applied  to  what  appears  to  be  a  bromide 
enlargement.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  class  that  seems  t  >  call  for 
special  notice,  except  a  series  of  portraits  of  considerable  size,  in  broad 
mounts  and  silver  gilt  filagree  frames,  which  reminded  us  of  the 
methods  of  framing  that  were  fashionable  in  the  past ;  and  we  may  here 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  in  praise  of  the  framing  and 
mounting  of  the  members’  pictures,  as  a  general  rule.  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  slavish  a  devotion  to  framing  close  up  to  the  picture,  ana 
sometimes  a  too  lavish  or  otherwise  indiscreet  use  of  gilt  slips ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  pictures  are  well  framed. 

The  Class  for  Architecture  is,  as  one  might  expect  at  the  South 
London  Society’s  Exhibition,  a  very  strong  class  ;  but  architectural 
subj-cts  also  make  a  considerable  show  in  some  of  the  other  classes. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  show  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  this 
description,  and  we  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  Society  is  inclined  to 
give  undue  attention  to  this  particular  branch  of  photography,  important 
though  it  is.  The  bilver  medal  was  awarded  to  A.  E.  Allen  for  Entrance 
to  South  Choir  aisle,  Winchester ,  an  admirably  chosen  view,  in  which  the 
gradations  in  tone  are  perfectly  rendered.  Edgar  R.  Bull  received  the 
bronze  medal  for  North  Choir-arch,  Ely.  which  could  hardly  be  improved 
upon.  In  A  Quiet  Corner,  Ely  Cathedral,  there  is  a  very  picturesque 
exterior  view  of  the  cathedral,  in  which  the  cathedral  itself  forms  a 
prominent  but  not  the  only  feature.  It  might  be  classed  either  as  a  land¬ 
scape  or  an  architectural  subject.  There  are  many  such  subjects  to  be 
done,  and  similarly  good  pictures  to  be  obtained.  Harold  Grocock  has 
good  interiors  of  Ely,  and  G.  J.  S.  Walford  of  Rochester.  W.  Howell's 
South  Aisle,  Ely,  is  quiet  and  reposeful  H.  Goodwin’s  interiors  of 
St.  Savioui’s,  Southwark,  are  good;  but  the  Lady  Chapel  is  an  un¬ 
pleasantly  warm  print.  E.  H.  Lamb  has  some  good  work,  especially  The 
Choir,  Rochester.  W.  H.  Dawson,  whose  work  we  noticed  at  the  recent 
Woolwich  Exhibition,  shows  to  advantage  even  against  his  present 
formidable  competitors.  Two  of  C.  F.  Dickinson’s  interiors  possess  a 
wiry  sharpness,  which  is  probably  introduced  in  enlarging.  Choir  Aisle, 
Ely,  is  free  from  this  delect,  and  J.  Goddard’s  interior  of  Ely  is  good. 

The  class  which  includes  landscape,  seascape,  and  river  scenery  is  the 
largest  of  the  members’  classes,  but  the  Judges  have  only  awarded  two 
bronze  medals  in  it.  One  of  these  falls  to  C.  W.  Walker  for  Waning 
Liyht,  a  simple  but  charming  little  upright  picture,  in  which  the  principal 
object  is  a  graceful  clump  of  birch  trees.  We  liked  almost  as  well  his 
Sundown  on  the  Thames,  which  has  a  breadth  of  effect  and  atmosphere 
very  pleasing.  The  second  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  A.  C.  Speechley 
for  Unsttd  Bridge,  Guildford,  an  exceedingly  unpretentious  little  picture, 
hardly  larger  than  a  quarter-plate.  The  Woodland  Rath,  by  the  same, 
also  attracted  our  attention.  H.  Goodwin’s  Stormy  Sunset  and  Misty 
October  we  liked,  though  we  could  not  discover  the  appropriateness  of 
title  of  the  former,  a  view  un  er  trees  ;  and  his  Backwater,  Richmond , 
struck  us  as  a  rather  careless  production.  F.  Mary’s  Panorama  jroin 
Pie  a’Arzinol,  Switzerland,  deserves  notice  for  the  skill  shown  in  com¬ 
bining  eigtit  negatives ;  but  it  has  little  pictorial  value,  and  is  unsuitably 
framed.  C.  Andrews  might  do  better  with  Departing  Friends  by  ckoosiDg 
a  more  suitable  printing  process.  W.  F.  Slater’s  Homestead  on  the  Heath 
seems  to  be  his  best  work  in  this  class.  E  Gauntleti's  Presage  of  a 
Coming  Storm  is  ambitious,  but  hardly  successful  — the  sky  and  landscape 
aie  not  in  harmony.  G.  Brown  has  two  good  pictures  in  Half  speed 
Ahead  and  A  Forest  Pool.  C.  Andrews’  Hoar  Frost  is  good,  but  a  better 
composition  combined  the  same  admirable  technique  might  have  obtained 
recognition  by  the  Judges.  G.  J.  T.  Walford’s  four  pictures  are  all 
excellent.  We  admire  The  Sun's  Uprising  very  much.  W.  C.  Boyce  has 
a  good  thing  in  Smoky  and  Stormy,  and  we  liked  W.  Howell’s  An  Irish 
Mountain  Lake.  We  could  not  admire,  however,  the  bright  purple  he 
has  chosen  for  Carliugford  Lough.  We  should  not  omit  to  mention  two 
frames  of  enlargements  from  Pocket  Kodak  shots  by  Miss  S.  Warnerke. 
It  is  a  pity  a  selection  was  not  made  from  them  and  separately  framed. 

In  the  Class  for  Excursion  Pictures  a  bronze  medal  was  given  to  E.  H. 
Lamb  for  Unsted  Bridge,  Guildford — exactly  the  same  subject  as  that  to 
which  a  medal  was  awarded  in  the  Landscape  Class,  but  a  larger  picture 
and  not  so  harmonious  in  tone.  C.  F.  Dickinson  and  Howard  Esler 
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have  some  good  architecture,  and  the  latfer  shows  a  good  piece  of  work 
in  Dunes  by  the  Sta. 

The  Hand  Camera  class  is  not  a  very  brilliant  one,  and  even  the  medalled 
pictures  did  not  strike  us  as  being  far  beyond  an  ordinary  average  in  merit. 
Tne  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  G.  It.  Nicholls  for  a  Rijt  in  a  Cloud , 
and  a  bronze  to  W.  C.  Boyce  for  Off  to  the  Fishing  Grounds. 

In  the  Class  for  Cyclists’  pictures  Howard  Esler  has  a  beautiful  picture 
in  A  Quiet  Pool  in  Early  Spring,  for  which  a  silver  medal  is  given,  but 
the  general  quality  of  the  work  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  Beginners’  Class  is  an  admirable  one.  We  are  safe  in  saying  that 
it  contains  as  large  a  proportion  of  good  work  as  any  of  the  members’ 
classes,  except  the  Architectural  and  Champion  Class.  S  imeof  the  figure 
studies  will  certainly  compare  favourably  with  most  in  the  Figure  Study 
Class.  Daddy's  Dinner,  by  E.  B.  Collins,  and  Puzzled,  by  E,  P.  Bervan, 
are  both  capital  studies.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  A.  Price  for 
Near  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  very  good  picture,  though  we  preferred  its  fellow, 
Bostal  Heath ,  Evening. 

The  Class  for  Pictures  Medalled  during  the  Year,  of  course,  is  a  good 
one,  and  probably  all  the  pictures  have  been  noticed  at  some  time  or 
other  in  these  columns.  The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Howard  Esler 
for  By  the  Sylvan  Pool,  and  a  silver  medal  to  G.  J.  T.  Walford  for 
Winter's  Dual  Rube.  H.  Goodwin,  E.  H.  Lamb,  E.  Matthews,  C.  F. 
Dickinson,  W.  J.  Slater,  E.  R.  Bull,  A.  Fellows,  H.  Grocock,  B.  Lym, 
W.  Howell,  and  C.  H.  Oakden  are  also  exhibitors  in  the  Class. 

The  Champion  Class  in  the  open  classes  contains  a  greater  proportion 
of  interesting  work  than  one  usually  finds  in  an  open  Champion  Class. 
The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  a  head  study  by  Pirie  Macdonald,  a 
silver  medal  to  a  portrait  study  by  B.  S.  Webster,  and  Howard  Esler  also 
received  a  silver  medal  for  the  same  picture  fur  which  he  obtained  the 
gold  medal  in  the  last-mentioned  class.  It  was  entered  in  both  classes. 
Other  prominent  exhibitors  in  the  class  are  Fred  Marsh,  A.  J.  Jeffreys, 
J.  H.  Gear,  F.  A.  Bolton,  G.  Field,  E.  B.  Bull,  John  Stuart,  A.  Fellows, 

G.  J.  T.  Walford,  G.  Co  ven.  J.  S.  French,  W.  J.  Byrne,  W  Smedley 
Aston,  and  T.  Fall. 

The  General  Open  Class  is  a  large  and  good  one.  The  silver  medal 
was  given  to  J.  Bulbeck  for  St.  Jacques .  Antwerp,  and  the  brorze  to 
John  E.  Dumont  for  Divided  Duties.  Mo?t  of  the  exhibitors  in  the 
Champion  Class  also  exhibit  here,  but  in  addition  we  noticed  work  by 
J.  A  Sinclair,  W.  Bawlings,  W.  Ftnton  -  Jones,  W.  A.  J.  Hensler, 

H.  Dowden,  J,  Carpenter,  Fred  Cross,  W.  E.  Inston,  H.  W.  Bennett, 
S.  H.  Fry',  and  W.  J.  Croall. 

In  the  Trade  Section  the  photographic  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  W.  F. 
Slater,  J.  H.  Avery,  B.  &  J.  Beck,  J.  J.  Griffin,  0.  Scholzig,  Raithby, 
Lawrence,  &  Co.,  and  the  Prosser  Roberts  Company.  The  last  firm 
received  the  medal  for  the  most  interesting  show. 

The  following  awards  were  also  made  : — 

Members’  Class. 

Lantern  Slides  (sets  of  six). — Bronze  medals,  W.  E.  Nicholls  and 

E.  R.  Bull. 

Open  Classes. 

Champion  Lantern  Slides  (sets  of  six). — Bronze  medals,  E.  Marriage 
and  W.  Archibald. 

General  Class. — Silver  medal,  Graystone  Bird ;  bronze  medal,  C.  H. 
Oakden. 

Stereoscopic  Slides. — Silver  medal,  W.  W.  Stainthorpe  ;  bronze  medal, 

F.  Goddard. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

As  briefly  recorded  last  week,  the  Th’rteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Birmingham  Society  was  declared  open  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  on 
Monday,  February  28,  and  the  Society  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  the  move  they  have  made  in  securing  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Artists  for  the  purpose  of  their  show.  The  rooms  are  all  well  lighted 
from  the  top,  and  are  really  the  only  suite  in  the  Midland  city  really 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  Further,  we  congratulate  the  Society  on 
the  admirable  collection  of  pictures  gathered  together,  their  adoption  of 
a  loan  section,  and  the  utilisation  of  a  second  room  for  the  lantern 
displays.  There  are  a  few  features  that  perhaps  need  reform.  For 
instance,  we  think  the  classes  still  too  numerous,  there  being  no  less  than 
fourteen,  five  of  which  are  open  ;  and,  again,  the  numbering  of  the 
pictures  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  Judges  appointed  were  Messrs.  J. 
Craig  Annan,  J.  H.  Gear,  F.R.P.S.,  and  W.  J.  Morgan,  R.B, A.,  and  their 
awards  seem  to  have  given  general  satisfaction,  save  and  except,  perhaps, 
the  premier  award  in  Class  I.  (Landscape).  Here  Mr.  J.  C.  Warburg  is 
awarded  first  place  for  Sheep  and  Shepherd,  Provence,  a  weak  and  faulty 
print  of  some  sheep  on  a  hillside,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
render  sunlight  passing  through  foliage.  The  intentions  of  Mr,  Warburg 
may  have  been  good  ;  but,  if  so,  the  result  is  so  far  behind  the  intentions 
that  we  join  in  the  chorus  of  surprise.  Mr.  Smedley  Aston  takes  second 
place  with  Still  Waters,  a  work  in  his  well-known  style,  but  we  prefer 
his  Last  Beams  of  Day.  Birch  and  Bracken,  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bolton,  is  a 
work  with  rather  more  definition  and  contrast  than  many  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  In  the  Land  of  the  Macphersons,  by  Mr.  A.  Geikie,  is  a  fine 


work  so  far  as  foreground  is  concerned,  but  marred  by  a  weak  aky. 
Evening  on  the  Broads,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Greatbatch,  is  rather  broalor  in  treat¬ 
ment  than  works  by  this  exhibitor  usually  are.  Sunset  on  the  A  mn,  by 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Morgan,  just  misses  being  a  tine  thUg  owing  to  the  Hky. 
The  Shepherds'  Home  is  by  an  exhibitor  new  to  us,  Mr.  G.  M.  Syred,  and 
is  a  bold  treatment  of  a  cottage  upon  the  hillside. 

Class  II.  (Seascapes). —Although  an  open  class,  both  awards  go  to  local 
workers,  Mr.  Smedley  Aston  being  backed  by  a  fellow-club  nan,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Baynton,  the  former  securing  first  place  with  The  Day's  Work  Dune,  a 
group  of  fishermen  dragging  a  boat  ashore,  a  fine  work  indeed.  We 
prefer  Landing  the  Catch,  by  Mr.  Baynton,  although  a  trifle  heavy,  to 
The  Old  Harbour,  with  which  he  scores.  Some  works  by  Mr.  Inston, 
though  small,  are  very  excellent.  The  Breaking  Sturm  shows  excellent 
“  go”  in  the  vessel,  but  tbe  c  flour,  we  think,  scarcely  suits  the  subject. 

Class  III.  (Genre  and  Figure  Subjects). — A  class  numerically  and' 
otherwise  very  strong,  and  offering  many  difficulties  in  judging  owing  to 
its  varied  character.  The  silver  mfdal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Great- 
batch  for  a  very  successful  gum  priut  entitled  At  Work,  a  narrow  up¬ 
right  of  a  smith  at  his  anvil,  in  which  lighting  and  pose  are  alike 
excellent.  A  bronze  medal  is  awarded  Mr.  C.  S.  Baynton  for  Ttu  Last 
Load,  a  work  conspicuous  for  the  grouping  of  the  figures  and  horse  and 
cart,  but  too  low  in  tone  for  the  lighting  that  prevailed  when  the  ex¬ 
posure  was  made,  and  in  which  the  background  is  too  heavy.  No.  151,. 
by  Mr.  Byrne,  a  portrait  in  his  well-koown  style,  also  takes  a  bronze. 
Mr.  T.  Lee  Symss  takes  an  award  for  Field  Labmr,  where  strong  pic¬ 
torial  features  have  scored  over  very  faulty  technical  work.  Mr.  Cruw\& 
Richards  gets  a  mention  for  a  good  head,  and  so  does  Mr.  John  Stuart. 
The  Old  Book,  by  Mr.  George  B.  Cowen,  is  strong  pictorially,  but  marred 
by  the  colour,  and  perhaps  a  more  fitting  title  could  be  found.  A  set 
of  a  Roundhead  Fisherman  is  good,  in  spite  of  incongruities.  No.  150, 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Bland,  is  a  gracefully  posed  girl  seated  at  a  Tudor  window 
perhaps  a  little  sharp  according  to  present  fashion.  A  Scientist,  bv  Mr. 
E.  Scamell,  is  clever  and  so,  too,  are  Nos.  224  and  225,  by  Mr.  Grant 
Murray,  but  to  what  extent  the  work  is  due  to  photography  is  difficult  to 
determine. 

Class  IY.  (Architecture) ‘—A  small  class  but  every  work  excellent. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Baynton  takes  first  with  a  bit  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  a  bold' 
subject  well  chosen,  and  of  simple  material.  Edgar  Bull  scores  with 
North  Aisle,  Ely,  a  good  rendering  of  this  somewhat  hackneyed  subject. 
Mr.  H.  \V.  Bennett  gets  a  “  mention”  for  the  same  subject,  practically 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  A  Bit  of  Old  Warwick,  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Syred, 
is  very  fine,  deriving  much  from  the  wet  pavement ;  a  frame  of  four 
works  by  Mr.  G.  Bankart  shows  clean  technical  work,  erring  rather  on  the 
side  of  weakness. 

Members’  Classes. — Class  VI.  (Home  Portraiture). — The  silver  medal 
is  withheld  and  the  bronze  goes  to  Mr.  Cruwys  Richards  for  Audrey,  agirl’s 
head  somewhat  quaintly  mounted,  and  thus  gaining  a  somewhat  d  stinctive 
appearance.  Mr.  W.  S.  Aston  gets  a  mention  for  a  portrait  of  a  subject  of 
which  we  somewhat  tire.  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Mountfort,  is 
unpretentious  work  of  good  quality,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Aston’s  (No.  437). 

Architecture  is  divided  into  two  Classes,  Exterior  and  Interior — un¬ 
necessarily,  we  think — and  for  Birmingham  especially  the  classes  are 
weak  in  numbers.  In  Exteriors  Mr.  C.  J.  Fowler  takes  first  place  for  a 
very  bold  subject,  St.  Mary's,  Coventry,  a  rich  carbon  print  of  a  colour 
especially  suited  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Smedley  Aston  takes  second  place 
for  one  of  his  Whitby  Slums,  a  subject  that  in  almost  any  other  hands 
would  be  commonplace.  St.  William's  College,  York,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Gare,  is  a 
good  subject,  well  chosen  but  a  trifle  weak.  The  Ruined  Portal,  by 
Mr.  E.  Underwood,  is  also  taken  from  a  good  point  of  view. 

Class  YIII.  (Interiors). — First  place  is  taken  by  a  good  rendering  of 
an  Elizabethan  Fireplace,  by  Mr.  E.  Underwood,  and  Mr.  S.  Aston  comes 
second  with  the  North  Choir,  Ely,  which  reminds  one  very  much  of 
Mr.  Harold  Baker’s  last  success  at  the  Royal.  There  is  other  good  work 
in  the  class,  but  the  exhibits  are  not  numerous. 

Class  IX.  (Land  and  Seascapes). — The  firnt  p’ace  very  justly  falls  to 
Mr.  Smedley  Aston  —  whose  numerous  successes  secure  him  the 
Champion  cup — for  a  strong  pictorial  work,  to  which  the  sky  contributes 
a  large  share  of  the  success.  The  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  , 
same  worker’s  No.  488.  The  Approach  of  the  Storm,  by  Mr.  J.  Page 
Croft — a  somewhat  wild -looking  moorland,  with  a  sky  perhaps  a  trifle  | 
heavy — also  takes  a  silver  medal ;  and  A  Harvest  Scene,  by  Mr.  G. 
Wilkes,  and  A  Brooklet,  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Longmore,  get  mentions. 

Class  X.  (Enlargements). — We  think  tbe  Hanging  Committee  might  , 
have  reduced  this  class  with  advantage,  as  it  includes  perhaps  the 
weakest  work  shown  in  the  room.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Aston  scores,  with  a 
quiet  Dutch  landscape,  farm  ricks,  and  outbuildings,  seen  across  a  flat 
expanse  on  which  sheep  quietly  graze.  A  path  leading  into  the  picture  i 
is  perhaps  a  trifle  obtrusive,  but  altogether  the  work  is  of  high  merit, 
and  far  more  successful  than  the  same  worker’s  No.  526,  which  shows  the 
abuse  of  the  boulting-  cloth  dodge.  If  the  monotonous  dot  of  the 
Meisenbach  screen  is  objectionable,  much  more  so  is  the  larger  dot  of  the- 1 
coarsest  boulting  silk.  A  winter  scerie  of  the  slenderest  materials — just  a 
small  bush,  a  tuft  or  two  of  grass,  with  hoar  frost  and  mist — forms  a 
harmonious  whole,  which  secures  for  Mr.  J.  Page  Croft  second  award* 
and  Mr.  T.  Taylor  gets  a  mention  for  A  River  Bend.  A  Lane  Scene,  by  | 
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Mr.  W.  Jones,  printed  by  another  method,  might  be  better  placed,  as  the 
subject  is  decidedly  good.  The  enlargements  by  Mr.  A.  McLucas  are 
quite  the  “  usual  thing  ”  for  the  professional  enlarger  to  turn  out. 

Class  XT.  (Flowers).— A  tuberose,  somewhat  inappropiiately  printed  in 
red  chalk,  but  of  very  good  quality,  takes  first  place,  followed  closely  by 
A  Grassy  Bank,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Croft ;  A  Bowl  of  Ro,es,  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Fowler,  is  good  technical  work,  and  secures  a  mention. 

Class  XIII.  (Half-plate  and  Under). — Mr.  J.  Page  Croft  takes  first 
place  for  Ere  the  Mist  had  Cleared  Away.  The  second  goes  to  Mr.  P.  T. 
Deakin,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Richards  gets  a  mention  for  one  of  his  head 
studies.  Other  good  work  is  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Wilkes  and  T.  Taj  lor. 

A  Class  for  Novices  produces  some  excellent  work,  especially  by  the 
winner,  Mr.  G.  H.  Faux.  Mr.  Lewis  Lloyd  takes  second,  and  Mr.' Max 
Mossel  shows  a  fine  interior  taken  by  artificial  light.  We  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  lantern  slides,  in  which  class  Messrs. 
Baynton,  Cowan,  Bankart,  and  Bull  took  awards. 

Of  the  Loan  Exhibition  we  cannot  deal  fully,  but  it  contains  excellent 
examples  of  the  foremost  woikers  of  the  day  Especial  care  was  devoted 
to  the  hanging,  and  they  were  distinctively  and  advantageously  draped, 
which  gives  them  additional  prominence.  A  varied  programme  of  enter¬ 
tainments  was  given  each  evening,  what  is  known  as  the  long  room 
being  especially  darkened  that  afternoon  shows  might  take  place.  Ia 
this  was  shown  the  kromskop  lantern,  the  kinematograph,  a  microscopic 
lantern  with  living  specimens,  and  illustrated  lantern  lectures,  while  in 
the  large  circular  room  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts  were  given. 

The  Exhibition  has  been  the  most  successful  the  Society  has  ever 
held,  and  the  steadily  progressive  character  of  the  admissions  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  numbers  passing  the  turnstiles  were  : 
Monday,  300  ;  Tuesday,  50) ;  Wednesday,  800  ;  Thursday,  950  ;  Friday, 
1000  ;  and  Saturday,  1500  ;  and  the  general  expectation  is  that  something 
substantial  will  be  added  to  the  Society’s  funds. 


DEATH  0F  DR.  FERDINAND  HURTER. 


Our  readers  will  learn  with  very  great  regret  of  the  death  of  Dr.  F.  Hurter, 
which  took  place  last  week  from  an  affection  of  the  heart.  The  deceased 
gentleman  had  been  in  indifferent  health  for  some  time  past.  Only  a 
ew  weeks  ago  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  awarded  Dr.  Hurter  and 
lis  colleague,  Mr.  Driffield,  the  Society’s  progress  medal  for  their  work 
n  the  Determination  of  the  Speed  of  Plates.  It  is  over  eight  years  since 
hose  gentlemen  published  their  first  communication  dealing  with  this 
subject,  and  since  then  a  considerable  number  of  papers  have  resulted 
rom  their  joint  labours  in  the  study  of  the  photo-chemistry  and 
ihotometry  of  sensitive  plates,  the  very  latest  of  them,  made  public 
vithin  the  last  two  months,  relating  to  the  development  of  the  latent 
mage.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their  work  in  this  direction  has 
instituted  one  of  the  most  important  series  of  contributions  to  photo- 
;raphic  science  that  has  so  far  been  published. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Driffield  for  the  following  brief  biography  of 
!)r.  Hurter : — 

“Dr.  Hurter  was  born  in  Svhaffhauen,  March  15,  1844.  He  here  received 
Is  education,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  at  the  State  schools  and  at  the 
gymnasium.  He  then  went  to  Winterthur,  where  he  was  apprenticed  for 
hree  years  to  a  dyer.  By  this  time  he  gave  such  evidence  of  capacity  and 
huity  that  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  he  should  pursue  his  studies  further 
han  circumstances  had  hitherto  permitted.  With  this  object  he  went  to  the 
olytechnic  at  Zurich,  where  he  studied  under  Stiideler,  and  from  thence  he 
(ent  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  completed  his  studies  under  Bunsen  and 
orchhoff,  and  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1866.  In  1867  he  came 
o  England,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  he  entered,  as 
hernist,  the  service  of  Messrs.  Gasktll,  Deacon,  &  Co.,  alkali  manufacturers, 
^nes.  His  marked  ability  was  soon  appreciated,  and  he  rapidly  gained  the 
onndence  of  his  employers,  with  whom  he  remained  till  the  amalgamation  of 
ae  works  took  place,  when  he  was  appointed,  in  1890,  head  chemist  to  the 
rated  Alkali  Company,  Ltd.,  in  which  capacity  he  remaintd  till  his  death, 
unng  his  business-lite  he  published  a  large  number  of  papers  of  the  greatest 
nportance  bearing  upon  matters  connected  with  the  alkali  trade,  and  he  was 
losely  associated  with  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Deacon  in  the  practical  working 
ut  of  the^latter’s  well-known  process  of  manufacturing  bleaching  powder. 

In  1871,  I  also  entered  the  service  of  Messrs.  Gaskell,  Deacon,  &  Co.,  as 
tgineer,  and  from  that  moment  a  friendship  commenced  between  Dr  Hurter 
ad  myself  which  ripened  into  a  deep  attachment.  I  had  myselt  practised 
□otography  for  eight  years  prior  to  this,  but  it  was  not  till  1876  that  I 
Listed  Dr.  Hurter's  interest  in  this  subject.  It  seemed,  however,  to  a  mind 
ke  his,  to  be  intolerable  to  practise  an  art,  the  operations  involved  in  which 
ere  so  completely  governed  by  rule-of-thumb,  and  the  underlying  principles 
’  hftle  understood.  We  then  agreed  that  we  would  together  enter  into  a 
lorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  from  then  till  the  day  of  his  death 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  hand  in  hand  with  one  of  the  brightest 
tellects  ever  brought  to  bear  upon  the  science  of  photography.  The  time  at 
ir  disposal  for  these  investigations  had  been  necessarily  limited,  but  they 
ive  been  continued  without  intermission,  till,  on  Saturday  last,  his  brain  and 
ind  were  stilled  for  ever.  My  part  has  been  a  humble  one,  and  whatever 
ent  may  be  ultimately  found  in  the  work  bearing  the  joint  names  of'  Dr. 
hrter  and  myself  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  great  intellectual  power 
r  was  aUe  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  work  we  undertook.” 


The  photographic  woild  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  removal  o 
Dr.  Hurter,  from  whom,  had  he  been  spared,  there  would  probably  have 
emanated,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Driffield,  much  investi¬ 
gation  work  equally  as  valuable  as  that  for  which  photography  will  ever 
remain  indebted  to  both  gentlemen. 


©ur  ©tutorial  3"af)le. 


The  Birt  Acres  Films  for  Animated  Photography. 

Manufactured  by  The  Northern  Photographic  Works,  High  Barnet. 

The  Northern  Photographic  Works  of  which  Mr.  Birt  Acres  is  the 
Managing  Director  have  recently  acquired  possession  of  new  premises  at 
High  Barnet  and  the  building,  although  not  specially  erected  for  the 
purpose,  appeared  to  us,  on  a  recent  visit,  exceedingly  suitable  lor  the 
manufacture  of  sensitive  photographic  films.  It  is  situated  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  town,  is  three  stories  high,  with  a  basement  sixteen  feet  below 
the  ground  level,  in  which  the  emulsion-making,  coaling,  development  of 
film  negatives  and  transparencies,  Ac.,  is  conducted.  The  upper  rooms 
are  large,  lofty,  and  well  ventilated,  and  offer  scope  for  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  manufacturing  plant.  We  may  say,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Birt  Acres,  that  in  future  the  business  of  the  Company  will  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  preparation  of  sensitised  celluloid  films  for  animated 
photography,  and  the  development  of  the  negatives  and  transparencies. 
We  were  given  facilities  for  observing  the  operation  of  coating  in  progiess, 
and  of  satisfying  ourstlves  that  an  even  and  homogeneous  layer  of 
emulsion  is  uniformly  applied  to  the  celluloid  ribbon.  To  demonstrate 
to  us  the  rapidity  of  that  emulsion,  the  following  experiment  was  made  : 
Two  plates  were  exposed  in  the  camera  on  a  view  ol  the  town  from  the 
second  floor  tf  the  building,  the  time  bting  half  past  three  on  Thuisday, 
February  24.  The  sun  was  in  front  of  the  lens,  the  picture  therefore  n.t 
being  wtll  illuminated.  At  /-22  an  exposure  ot  A-  of  a  second  was 
given,  and  development  with  a  normal  pyro  soda  solution  produced,  in 
about  eight  minutes,  negatives  having  printable  detail  in  the  deepest 
shadows — a  result  which  we  certainly  did  not  anticipate  and  one 
undoubtedly  indicative  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Acres  has  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
paring  an  emulsion  of  remarkable  rapidity.  It  must  be  obvious  that  for 
this  class  of  work  extreme  sensitiveness  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  not 
only  does  this  apply  to  exposing  for  the  negative,  but  also  to  the  making 
of  the  positive.  Mr.  Acres  has  therefore  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  very  rapid  positive  emulsion  which  he  can  expose  at  the 
rate  of  about  eighty  feet  in  three  minutes ;  this  emulsion  gives  a  deposit 
that  is  of  a  black  colour  and  full  of  vigour— just  the  kind  of  image 
which  we  are  assured  is  the  most  suitable  for  projection.  One  very  great 
difficulty  which  Mr.  Acres  has  overcome  is  to  produce  a  film  which  does 
not  split  or  leave  the  celluloid  ;  the  grain  of  the  emulsion  also  appears  to 
be  very  fine.  Like  a  wise  emulsion-maker,  he  pays  gieat  attention  to 
temperature  in  the  various  processes  through  which  the  mixture  passes, 
one  of  the  points  upon  which  success  in  emulsion  making  depends. 

The  demand  for  sensitive  films  for  animated  photography  has,  we  are 
convinced,  assumed  a  steadiness  and  ceitainty  which  makes  it  toleiably 
evident  that  this  branch  of  work  will  remain  a  permanent  division  of 
photography,  and  to  cope  with  that  demand  the  Northern  Photographic 
Works  are  m  a  very  favourable  position,  the  experience  of  Mr.  Birt  Acres 
in  animatography  being,  of  course,  unique,  while  hie  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  trade  and  the  public  is  very  valuable.  Allusion  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Acres  is  a  very  skilful  operator  in  taking  animated 
photographs  reminds  us  not  to  omit  mention  that  to  the  branches  of 
their  business  already  mentioned  the  Northern  Photographic  VI  orks  add 
that  of  taking  this  kind  of  picture  to  order,  and  of  supplying  the  negatives 
and  positives. 


Specimens  of  Portraiture. 

By  Walter  Morice,  213,  Lewisham-high-ro-d,  S.E. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  specimens  of 
work  submitted  to  us  for  that  purpose  by  our  professional  readers.  Mr. 
Walter  Morice  has  shown  us  a  great  number  of  portraits  done  by  him 
which  evince  undoubted  artistic  skill  in  posing  and  lighting.  He  appears 
to  be  especially  successful  in  photographing  ladies  and  children.^  In 
order  to  afford  him  the  chance  of  making  a  good  likeness  of  a  difficult 
sitter,  we  ourselves  sat  to  him,  and  the  results  are  pronounced  very 
successful  by  those  most  competent  to  judge.  Mr.  Morice  does  his  own 
retouching  and  printing,  in  which  branches  of  work  he  is  as  proficient 
as  in  the  artistic,  a  by  no  means  common  case  with  professional 
photographers. 


Specimens  of  Phototypic  Illustration. 

The  Graphic  Art  Society  of  Geneva,  of  which  Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz,  215, 
Shaftesbury-avenue,  W.C.,  is  the  London  agent,  send  us  an  exquisite 
little  book  of  specimens  of  the  phototypic  work  produced  at  Geneva. 
These  include  half-tone,  three-colour  work,  and  collotype  in  various 
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styles.  As  specimens,  these  examples  could  not  be  excelled  for  beauty 
and  finish  of  block  work  and  printing.  We  also  know  that  the  Geneva 
house  is  justly  renowned  for  the  care  expended  on  the  work  that  is  sent 
out  in  large  quantities  from  its  establishment. 


Messrs.  Carl  Hentschel  &  Co.,  of  182-184  Fleet-street,  EC.,  also 
send  us  two  admirable  little  books  of  specimens  of  their  production — the 
one  containing  book  illustrations  in  half-tone  and  line ;  the  other  half¬ 
tone  reproductions  of  well-known  photographs.  These  blocks  were 
prepared  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to 
compliment  Messrs.  Hentschel  on  the  excellence  of  their  line  and  tone 
work  ;  but  the  examples  before  us,  nevertheless,  extort  a  word  of  praise 
from  us,  however  superfluous  it  may  be. 

- ♦ - 

ilrln.Ei  attlr  Hoteg. 


Royal  Photographic  Society.  —  Photo-mechanical  Mfeting,  Tuesday, 
March  15,  at  12,  Hanover- square,  at  eight  p.m.  “Half-tone  Negative¬ 
making,”  by  W.  H.  Lascelles. 

Messrs.  George  Houghton  &  Son,  of  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  have 
acquired  the  lease  of  the  adjoining  premises,  No.  88,  having  found  an  exten¬ 
sion  necessary  to  cope  with  their  rapidly  increasing  trade.  They  have  already 
commenced  rebuilding. 

Demonstrations  in  Glass-blowing. — The  free  demonstrations  in  glass¬ 
working,  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  at  6.  Farringd on- avenue,  E.C.,  having 
been  so  much  appreciated,  he  has  consented  to  close  the  series  by  an  evening 
one,  to  suit  those  unable  to  attend  during  the  day,  on  March  17,  at  eight 
o’clock. 

The  Fifth  Exhibition  of  the  Paris  Photographic  Salon,  organized  by  the 
Photo-Club  de  Paris,  will  be  held  from  May  3  to  May  29  next  in  the  Gallery 
des  Champs  Blysees  (Avenue  des  Champs  Elys4es,  72).  Entry  forms  and  par¬ 
ticulars  are  obtainable  of  the  Secretary,  Photo-Club  de  Paris,  44,  Rue  des 
Mathurins,  Paris. 

The  Photo-Review  is  the  title  of  a  new  American  photographic  paper.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Hoxie  is  editor  and  proprietor,  and  the  Review  appeals  monthly  to 
professionals  and  amateurs.  The  first  number  contains  some  admirable 
articles,  original  and  selected.  The  Enterprise  Publishing  Company,  Deer¬ 
field,  Wis.,  U.S.A.,  are  the  publishers. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  March  16,  at  eight  o’clock,  a 
demonstration  of  “Lantern-slide  Making  by  the  Woodbury  Process,”  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Williams.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club  on  the 
personal  introduction  of  a  member,  or  by  invitation  cards,  which  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  N.E.,  will  be  pleased 
to  forward  on  application. 

The  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company  recently  submitted  to  us  for  inspec¬ 
tion  two  prints  upon  their  collodio-chloride  paper,  which  had  been  exposed  in 
a  show-case  for  eighteen  months.  The  sun  shone  fully  upon  the  case  until 
eleven  a.  m.,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  upon  the  side  and  back  of  it. 
The  photographs,  however,  present  no  appearance  of  change,  and  to  us  they 
look  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  only  just  been  printed  and  toned. 

A  Society  for  Bedford. — At  a  meeting  held  on  Friday  evening,  February 
25,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  photographic  club,  to  be  called  “  The  Bedford 
and  District  Camera  Club.”  The  subscription  was  fixed  at  half  a  guinea, 
which  sum  includes  the  use  of  a  dark  room.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  rules  to  be  submitted  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  at  the  earliest  possible 
da*-e  Considering  the  number  of  amateur  photographers  in  Bedford,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  Club. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  eleven  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  March  4,  at  134,  East 
India  Dock-road,  upon  the  premises  of  Mr.  W.  Bartier,  photographer.  The 
two  upper  floors  became  involved  from  an  unknown  cause  and  were  blazing 
fiercely,  when  the  Shadwell  and  Isle  of  Dogs  firemen  arrived.  The  flames 
were  not  subdued  until  the  entire  premises  had  been  seriously  damaged  by 
fire,  heat.,  smoke,  and  water.  The  next-door  premises,  occupied  by  a  confec¬ 
tioner,  also  suffered  considerably.  Mr.  Bartier  is  stated  to  be  insured,  as  far 
as  the  contents  and  the  building  are  concerned. 

Last  week,  at  the  County  Hotel,  Neville- street,  Newcastle  the  local 
butchers  gave  a  complimentary  dinner  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Mazdon.  It  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  George  R.  Morton,  photographer,  of  140,  Northumberland-street, 
should  take  a  photograph  of  the  assembled  company  before  the  dinner  com- 
mei  ced,  and  Mr.  Morton  duly  arrived  with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Alfred  Alex. 
Paul,  who  resides  at  30,  Union-street,  Shieldfield.  They  had  just  fixed  the 
apparatus  in  readiness  when  an  alarming  explosion  occurred — how,  no  one 
.else  appears  to  know— and  the  operators  were  not  in  a  condition  to  give  any 
]n formation  on  the  point.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  happened  through  some 
misadventure  with  the  chemicals  which  were  required  in  the  process.  The 
two  photographers  were  standing  close  by,  and  received  the  full  force  of  the 
fire.  Every  vestige  of  hair  on  their  faces  was  burnt  off,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  they  were  not  totally  blinded.  The  manager  of  the  hotel  (Mr.  Thompson) 
at  once  sent  for  Dr.  R.  A.  Campbell,  who  ordered  the  removal  of  Mr.  Morton 
and  his  assistant  —  both  suffering  excruciating  pain  —  to  the  infirmary. 
Happily,  it  is  not  believed  that  their  lives  have  been  endangered  by  the  un¬ 
fortunate  occurrence.  No  one  else  was  hurt,  although  the  explosion  was  of  so 
startling  a  nature  that  many  in  the  hotel  ran  outside,  fearing  that  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  total  wreckage  of  the  premises  had  recurred.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  was,  of  course,  much  damaged. — Newcastle  Chronicle. 


The  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades'  Exhibition,  1898, 
Portman  Rooms,  Baker- street,  London,  W.,  April  22-30. — In  connexion  with 
the  above  Exhibition  it  has  been  decided  to  supply  secretaries  of  all  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  with  admission  tickets  at  special  rates,  for  sale  to  member* 
of  their  societies.  As  these  tickets  are  now  ready,  early  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Exhibition  Secretary,  Arthur  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple- 
avenue,  London,  E.C.  In  addition  to  the  many  attractions  which  have 
already  been  announced,  Lumiere's  cinematograph  will  be  shown  by  Mesare. 
Fuerst  Bros. 

Derby  Photographic  Society:  Annual  Social  Gathering.— The  Annus) 
Dinner  and  Social  Gathering  in  connexion  with  the  Derby  Photographic 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  1,  and  proved  most  successful. 
Mr.  T.  Scotton  (Vice-President)  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance.  An  excellent  dinner  was  provided,  and  the  subsequent  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  of  a  very  enjoyable  nature.  A  toast  list  was  entirely  dispensed 
with,  excepting  that  members  joined  heartily  in  doing  honour  to  the  Queen 
and  the  Royal  Family.  Later  on,  Mr.  Fearn  proposed  the  very  good  health 
of  the  popular  Vice-President,  Mr.  Scotton,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of 
conveying  to  him  the  congratulations  of  the  members  of  the  Society  upon  his 
recent  marriage.  Musical  honours  were  accorded  the  toast,  Mr.  Scotton  britfly 
returning  thanks.  An  excellent  musical  programme  was  then  gone  through. 

A  Big  Haul  of  Photographic  Apparatus.— At  the  Clerkenwell  Police 
Court,  on  the  4th  inst.,  William  Henry  Smith,  aged  twenty- four,  and  Frank 
Leslie,  aged  twenty-two,  were  charged  before  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  with  breaking 
into  the  shop,  353,  Upper-street,  Islington,  and  stealing  therefrom  seventy- 
three  cinematograph  films,  thirteen  projecting  lenses,  one  magic  lantern,  a 
bicycle,  a  typewriter,  and  other  articles,  value  2007,  the  property  of  Haydon 
&  Urry,  Limited.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  George  Haydon, 
Managing  Director  of  the  prosecuting  firm,  that  their  premises  were  broken 
into  on  the  night  of  February  19,  and  property  of  the  value  of  200/.  was  stolen. 
On  the  previous  Thursday,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  made  to  him, 
he  and  the  manager  of  the  cinematograph  department  attended  at  31 ,  Clerken- 
well-green,  where  the  two  prisoners  were  seen  to  offer  for  sale  a  number  of 
lenses  and  other  articles  included  in  the  stolen  property.  Two  police  officers, 
who  were  within  easy  distance  of  the  shop,  were  called,  and  the  prisoners 
were  given  into  their  custody.  Smith  told  the  magistrate  that  he  and  Leslie 
were  general  dealers,  and  that  they  purchased  the  articles  in  the  Islington. 
Cattle  Market  last  week.  The  prisoners  were  remanded. 
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Name  of  8ociety. 


Bradford  Photo.  Society 
Camera  Club . 

North  Middlesex . 

Richmond  . 


Birmingham  Photo.  Society 


Brixton  and  Clapham  . 

Gospel  Oak  . 

Hackney . 

Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  . 

Wolverhampton  . 

Oroydon  Camera  Olnb  . . 

Kingston-on-Thames . 

Leytonstone  . 

Photographic  Club . . 

Polytechnic  .  . 

Southport  . 

Woodford  . 

Bolton  Mutual  Photo.  Society 
Bradford  Camera  Club . 

Camera  Club . 

Leigh  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Manchester  Amateur . 

Oldham  . 

Putney  . 

Bootle . 

Croydon  Microscopical  . 

Wakefield  . 


Subject. 


Wai/s  and  Means.  W.  Thomas. 

(  Annual  General  Meeting.— The  A  B  C  of 
-  South  America  :  Argentina,  Boli  iar 
(  and  Chili.  William  Wethered. 
Portraiture,  Harold  Baker. 

/  Developers  and  Development.  W.  Ethel- 
\  bert  Henry. 

|  Lantern  Slides :  The  City  of  Glasgow, 
•j  the  Clyde  and  its  Estuary,  and  sortie 
1  of  the  Nearer  Highlands. 

/Lantern  Evening:  Members’  Holiday- 
I  work  Slide  Competition. 

General  Meeting. 

/  Photography  .-  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 
(  Thomas  Fall 

/  A  Scamper  on  the  Continent.  J.  Ingham 

\  Learoyd. 

J  Holf-tone  Negative  ■  making.  W.  H. 

I  Lascelles. 

I  Annual  General  Meeting.— Lantern-slide 
(  Making.  J.  Gale. 

Fifth  Annual  Rummage  Sale. 

Members’  Lantern  Evening. 

/  Developers  and  Development.  W.  Ethel- 
\  bert  Henry. 

)  Demonstration:  Lantern  slide  Making  by 
|  the  Woodbury  Process.  J.  R.  Williams. 
Lantern  Nisrht. 

Chat  about  Lenses.  Rev.  F.  0.  Lambert. 
/Discussion:  What  is  the  Best  Printing 
\  Paper ? 

Stereoscopic  Photography.  J.  Phethean. 
Squeegeeing  and  Mounting.  Mr.  Swindon. 
/  Oamb:er  Bolton  will  show  some  recent 
\  Animal  Photographs. 

Competition:  Spring. 

J  The  History  of  an  African  Exploration. 

)  Dr.  Stanley  Kellett  Smith,  F.R.C.S. 
Lantern  Night :  Pompeii.  R.  Beckett. 
Negative-making.  J.  A.  Hodges 
j  Reminiscences  of  Wet  plate  Photography,  j 
1  J.  Fullalove  and  J.  Hall 
/  Show  of  Lantern  Slides  by  Members  of 
\  the  Richmond  Camera  Club. 

The  Camera  and  the  Wheel.  F.  O.  Bynoe. 
Elementary  Optics.  R.  Child  Bayley. 
Portraiture.  Harold  Baker. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
March  3, — Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  replied  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Drage  last  week  as  tc 
the  alteration  of  the  colour  of  bromide  prints  by  bleaching  with  bichromate 
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and  acid,  and  subjecting  to  the  action  of  light.  The  inability  of  Mr.  Drage  to 
get  a  desirable  tone  in  his  prints  was  due  to  the  fact  that  bleaching  was 
curtailed.  It  should  have  been  more  thoroughly  done,  and  the  remedy  was  to 
carry  the  bleaching  in  the  first  place  to  that  complete  stage  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  method  relied.  Otherwise  the  image  consisted  of  partially 
bleached  and  partially  normal  portions,  and  it  was  the  normal  colour  which 
destroyed  the  after-actioD,  and  caused  the  unsatisfactory  appearance  of  which 
complaint  had  been  made. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  read  a  paper,  entitled, 

Hand-camera  Criticisms.  [This  will  appear  subsequently]. 

Mr.  Robert  Beckett  said  the  hand  camera  was  extremely  interesting  to 
him,  and  he  agreed  with  much  that  had  been  said.  Personally,  he  did  not  see 
how  a  man  could  do  without  a  focussing  arrangement  in  his  hand  camera.  It 
seemed  to  him  an  absolute  necessity  ;  and,  as  regards  the  percentage  of  success 
with  such  an  instrument,  he  had  seen  from  100  to  150  negatives  so  made  deve¬ 
loped  with  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  failure.  As  regards  the  brilliant 
finder,  he  had  tried  several,  but  found  nothing  to  beat  them,  although  they 
had  the  fault  certainly  that  the  view  altered  as  the  head  was  shifted  from  one 
poi  t  to  another.  The  finder  should  be  fitted  in  accordance  with  the  method 
of  using  the  camera.  Mr.  Beckett  was  not  partial  to  a  twin-lens  camera,  nor 
would  he  have  one  at  a  gift.  As  regards  the  size  of  plate,  he  was  an  advocate  of 
the  5x4  hand  camera. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  always  upheld  the  twin-lens  type  of  hand  camera.  In 
his  own  experience,  any  successful  work  he  had  done  bad  been  with  such  a 
camera,  and  there  were  many  subjects  which  almost  made  the  twin-lens  camera 
indispensable.  He  related  a  case  in  which  some  photographic  work  was  being 
done  from  small  boats  in  a  choppy  sea,  where  it  was  necessary  to  see  what 
was  on  the  plate  at  the  exact  moment  of  releasing  the  shutter.  Out  of 
several  cameras  employed  in  this  work,  the  twin-lens  form  scored. 

Mr.  E  H.  Bayston  thought  the  brilliant  finder  was  unsuitable,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  the  plano-convex  lens  with  ground  glass  screen.  With  a  little  practice, 
however,  he  could  do  almost  without  a  finder.  Dark  slides  were  more  to  his 
taste  than  the  automatic  changing  devices. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  confessed  himself  surprised  that  practical  men  should 
depend  so  much  upon  tinders.  He  found  that  in  work  which  required  any 
great  rapidity  of  action,  which  was  the  most  valuable  use  to  wnich  the  hand 
camera  could  be  put,  there  was  little  time  to  observe  the  composition  of  the 
picture  on  the  finder.  His  “best  work  had  been  done  without  the  finder,  and 
with  practice  it  was  surprising  how  accurately  the  lens  could  be  directed  at 
the  desired  object.  He  estimated  that  he  could  centre  any  image  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  outside.  As  regards  apertures,  his  experience 
about  town  was  that  one  could  not  work  with  a  smaller  aperture  than  /- 11, 
and  this  with  a  fair  light.  He  alluded  to  figures  varying  from  ten  feet  to 
twenty  feet  away,  not  the  general  street  views.  The  grouping  of  figures 
seemed  to  him  a  most  interesting  line  to  follow  for  hand-camera  work,  and 
he  would  prefer  a  stand  camera  for  ordinary  views,  the  results  by  which 
would  be  certainly  better.  The  rising  front  was  a  useful  and  quickly  ad¬ 
justable  convenience  for  hand  cameras. 

Mr.  Philip  Everitt  had  found  that  /-16  was  quite  rapid  enough  for  London 
street  work  up  to  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  in  August  and  September  ;  but, 
of  course,  it  depended  very  much  on  the  plate  used  and  the  rapidity  at  which 
the  shutter  was  working.  The  rising  front  was  very  handy.  The  fault  of  most 
hand-camera  pictures  lay  in  the  excessive  foreground.  The  choice  of  camera 
was  affected  by  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  There  were  conditions 
which  admitted  the  fixed-focus  camera.  In  a  bright  light,  working  at  /-16  or 
/- 22  on  shipping  or  distant  objects,  and  with  the  lens  adjusted  for  something 
short  of  infinity,  one  would  get  abundant  exposure  ;  but,  of  course,  street  and 
such  work  required  a  focussing  arrangement.  Finders  were  sometimes  very 
useful,  but  not  indispensable.  As  regards  lens  and  shutter,  he  showed  a 
picture  taken  at /-3-8  with  focal-plane  shutter,  showing  the  tremendous  power 
afforded  by  such  an  aperture  in  rapid  work. 

Mr.  Mackie  spoke  of  the  Prtmo  camera,  which  had  some  advantages,  and 
not  many  disadvantages.  Rising  fronts  were  constantly  being  used,  and  were 
as  necessary  in  hand  cameras  as  stand  cameras.  He  spoke  against  the  mis¬ 
leading  effect  given  by  using  the  camera  too  low. 

The  Chairman  did.  not  think  the  lecturer  hid  distinguished  sufficiently 
between  the  pure  hand  cam erist  and  the  “  pot-shotter.”  Broadly  speaking, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  balance  of  advantage  in  favour  of  the  camtra  without 
movements  and  with  fixed  focus  on  account  of  the  larger  percentage  of 
successes  obtained  by  the  ordinary  tyro  with  this  form.  With  it  one’s  range 
was  limited,  and  one  was  not  tempted  to  take  the  impossible.  From  bis  own 
experience  of  their  capabilities,  it  was  wonderful,  he  said,  what  capital  pictures 
could  be  secured  with  a  camera  of  this  type.  He  had  always  connected  the 
brilliant  finder  with  Adams’s  article,  which  was  an  excellent  finder.  He  was 
disposed  to  think  the  advantage  of  a  finder  was  over-rated,  and  as  an 
illustration  said  the  best  shot  was  not  the  man  who  looked  along  the  barrel  of 
his  gun  and  sighted  it,  but  the  man  who  puts  it  quickly  to  his  shoulder  and 
hits  while  looking  at  his  aim.  He  thought  Mr.  Thomas  had  touched  the 
keynote  of  the  discussion  when  he  referred  to  his  use  of  the  twin- lens  camera, 
and  it  was  this,  that  the  camera  to  which  one  was  accustomed  was  obviously 
the  best.  It  was  not  the  perfection  of  the  instrument,  but  the  familiarity  of 
the  user,  which  ensured  the  good  results. 

Mr.  Hodd  replied  to  the  comments  on  his  paper.  As  regards  the  focussing 
arrangements  which  Mr.  Beckett  thought  essential,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  the 
nearer  objects,  he  reminded  him  of  the  “  magnifiers,”  intended  to  be  put  in 
front  of  the  lens,  and  with  which  objects  at  four  feet  could  be  taken,  although 
the  method  was  open  to  criticism.  He  described  some  work  he  had  done  with 
such  small  ajertures  as  /- 32  and  /-45  in  different  paits  where  the  light 
allowed.  The  question  of  plates  was  something  of  fancy.  He  never  used  the 
fastest  plates,  but  one  of  medium  speed.  Finders  could  be  dispensed  with, 
perhaps,  but  nevertheless  they  were  looked  for  on  a  hand  camera  The  rising 
front  was  not  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  average  worker,  by  whom  it  was 
rarely  used.  Further,  he  held  that  the  finders  and  lens  should  rise  or 
tall  together,  but  such  was  not  the  case  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  As  regards 
exposure,  he  had  frequently  held  his  camera  for  half  a  second. 
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March  2, — Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dowell  showed  a  couple  of  negatives  with  a  number  of  spots 
distributed  over  the  film  for  which  he  could  not  account.  The  makers  of  the 
plates  had  disclaimed  responsibility,  and  attributed  it  to  his  own  negligence. 
The  negatives  had  been  intensified,  but  the  spots  were  there  beforehand.  It 
had  occurred  to  him  that  mildew  might  account  for  it,  but  could  not  accipt 
the  suggestion  that  bubbles  had  produced  them. 

Mr.  Dunmore  said  it  appeared  very  much  like  the  effect  of  dust  or  some¬ 
thing  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Dowell  added  that  the  spots  were  visible  before  fixing,  and  showed  as  - 
opaque  marks,  turning  transparent  after  the  plate  had  been  fixed.  He  had. 
carefully  dusted  the  plates ;  but  the  fact  that  he  dusted  them  after  placing 
them  in  the  sheaths  was  thought  by  some  to  be  ill-advised,  and  to  suggtst  that 
the  dust  was  not  entirely  removed,  but  retained  in  the  rebate  of  the  sheath, 
from  which  it  was  afterwards  distributed. 

Mr.  James  Brown  detected  a  partial  image,  and  thought  there  was  no  doubt 
of  some  photographic  action  having  taken  place  in  the  affected  parts. 

Mr.  E.  Dunmobe  read  a  paper  on 

Old  Expedients  worth  Remembering.  [This  will  appear  next  week.] 

The  large  number  of  prints  and  examples  added  considerably  to  the  interest  of 
the  chat,  and  included  many  taken  with  spectacle  lenses,  and  others  showing 
the  printing  in  of  natural  backgrounds  for  portraits,  and  combination  printing 
applied  to  landscapes,  both  as  regards  clouds  and  more  solid  objects  as  trees, 
foliage,  &c. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  recalled  having  seen  some  beautiful  effVcts  made  by  Mr. 
Van  der  Weyde  on  ordinary  albumenised  prints,  in  which  the  background  was 
entirely  removed  by  rubbing  away  the  albumen  with  pumice  mixed  with  some 
crayon  held  on  the  finger. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  spoke  of  the  cloud  negatives  introduced  by  Mr.  Dunmore, . 
which  were  very  good,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  mue-h  used. 

This  Mr.  Dunmore  attributed  to  the  lact  that  they  were  generally  over¬ 
printed,  very  often  some  three  or  four  times  the  correct  exposure  being  given. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  said  that  the  lecturer  found  no  difference  between  the 
chemical  and  visual  foci  when  using  spectacle  lenses.  There  was  a  difference, 
but  it  happened  that  Mr.  Dunmore  had  corrected  it  by  focussing  with  the  full 
aperture  and  then  stopping  the  lens  down.  He  referred  to  a  lens  of  Steinheil 
composed  of  two  meniscus  lenses  which  had  to  be  used  in  a  similar  way — 
focussing  with  full  aperture  and  subsequently  stopping  down. 

Another  lens  was  mentioned  composed  of  two  spectacle  lenses,  with  which, 
after  the  visual  focus  was  decided,  the  chemical  focus  was  found  by  shifting 
the  lens  to  a  place  marked  on  the  mount. 

Mr.  Dunmore,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  various  points,  Slid  that  a 
much  better  picture  would  be  got  by  giving  a  full  exposure  than  one  barely 
sufficient,  the  negative  being  of  a  superior  printing  quality.  In  mounting  the 
spectacle  lenses,  he  placed  the  two  concave  surfaces  touching  or  almost  so, 
with  the  stop  in  contact  with  one  of  the  glasses  outside,  or  else  between  the 
two.  A  developer  composed  of  metol  and  hydroquinone  in  his  hands  was  all 
light  if  the  exposure  were  well  judged. 

The  Chairman  said  here  lay  the  advantage  of  the  pyro-ammonia  developer, 
with  which  one  could  compensate  for  errors  in  exposure. 


Camera  Club. — Monday  in  last  week  was  given  up  to  a  paper,  entitled 
A  Corner  of  Normandy. 

Cinematograph  obligato,  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  and  C.  M.  Hkpwobth,  when  the 
members  were  entertained  with  a  series  of  pictures  of  Caen,  Dives,  Bayeux, 
Li.'ieux,  &c.,  the  lantern  pictures  proper  being  interspersed  with  animated 
photographs.  The  apparatus  employed  was  the  Bioscope,  -which  was  hinged 
on  to  an  electric  lantern,  so  that  the  instrument  could  be  used  as  a  simple 
lantern,  or  to  show  animated  pictures  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  the  change 
from  the  one  to  the  other  being  effected  in  half  a  second. 

On  the  following  Thursday  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport  discoursed  on 
Medleval  and  Embroidered  Bookbinding, 
a  subject  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  already  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  the  form  of  “Cantor  Lectures,”  by  the  same  gentleman. 
It  is  not  often  that  coloured  lantern  pictures  are  seen  at  the  Camera  Club,  for 
most  of  the  members  have  a  pious  horror  of  such  things,  and  regard  a  coloured 
photograph  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  bull  is  supposed  to  appieciate  the 
textile  beautit-s  of  a  red  handkerchief.  This  is  not  a  natter  for  wonder  for 
we  all  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  painted  pictures  for  the  lantern  are — well 
let  us  say  that  they  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy 
as  works  of  art.  Mr.  Davenport's  pictures  are,  however,  of  a  very  different 
quality  to  the  general  run  of  such  slides,  and  it  would  have  been  a  distinct 
disadvantage  it  the  same  pictures  had  been  shown  plain.  In  the  illustration 
of  the  gorgeous  bookbiudings  of  two  or  three  centuries  back,  colour  is  impera¬ 
tively  called  for,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Davenport  colours  his 
own  slides  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  every  book  which  he  has  photo¬ 
graphed  should  be  honestly  and  truly  represented  in  the  copy.  The  way  in 
which  the  lecturer  described  the  evolution  of  the  book,  as  we  now  know  it, 
was  most  interesting.  First  came  the  writing  on  stone,  like  that  on  the 
famous  Rosetta  stone,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  British 
Museum.  Next  the  cuniform  inscriptions,  written  by  scribes,  and  cut  into  the 
stone  by  ignorant  wrorkmen.  Following  this  came  the  use  of  bark  of  trees 
and  palm  leaves  as  writing  materials,  and  with  such  portable  things  came  the 
necessity  for  covers,  made  either  of  thicker  palm  leaves  or  of  ivory  or  lacquer 
work.  Writings  on  linen  also  came  into  vogue  about  the  same  date.  The 
clay  tablets  of  Assyria  were  impressed  with  a  wedge-shaped  stylus,  and  then 
baked  so  thoroughly  as  to  defy  most  agents  of  destruction,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sledge  hammer.  Some  of  these,  too,  were  secured  in  outer  covers. 
Afterwards  the  famous  papyrus  came  into  use  ;  two  films  from  the  inner  rind 
of  the  reed  being  stuck  together,  the  one  at  right  angles  to  the  other.  Papyrus 
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was  commonly  used  until  about  the  tenth  century,  when  other  materials  took 
(its  place.  The  oldest  piece  of  papyrus  known  is  now  preserved  at  Paris, 
dating  from  2500  B.c.  Paper  was  first  made  in  China  and  Korea,  afterwards 
fin  Sumatra,  and  many  other  places  in  the  East.  Vellum  was  first  used  as  a 
writing  material  about  200  B.c.,  and  was  used  in  long  rollq  these  rolls  at  a 
later  date  being  folded  for  convenience  into  the  paged  form.  Waxen  surfaces 
for  writing  upon  with  a  pointed  stylus  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  and  some  of  these  had  outer  cases  of  ivory,  very  beautifully  carved. 
In  the  fifth  century  Byzantine  art  grew  rapidly,  and  had  great  influence) 
upon  bookbinding  up  to  the  twelfth  century.  Then  the  beautiful  enamels  on 
copper,  wrought  at  Limoges,  were  much  used  for  binding  purposes.  Coloured 
illustrations  of  all  these  phases  of  a  beautiful  art  were  shown  by  the  electric 
lantern,  many  of  them  evoking  much  applause.  Most  of  the  books  treated 
with  such  lavish  ornamentation  were  copies  of  the  gospels,  and  were  intended 
for  altar  use.  Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  and  pearls  were  abundantly 
used  in  the  work,  and  these  and  the  coloured  enamels,  which  so  often  formed 
.part  of  the  design,  were  well  shown  in  Mr.  Davenport's  coloured  slides.  The 
rarity  of  some  of  these  old  books  may  be  gauged  when  it  is  stated  that  one  of 
the  examples  shown,  now  at  South  Kensington,  was  purchased  by  that 
museum  for  no  less  than  1500Z.  In  the  second  part  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port  dealt  with  English  bookbinding  exclusively,  showing,  in  the  first  place, 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  embroidered  book  covers,  which  were  common 
from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Many  of  them  were  small  books,  measuring  but  four  by  two  inches  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Many  of  the  stitches  adopted  were  peculiar  to  the  work,  notably  one 
in  which  copper  wire,  covered  with  coloured  silk,  was  formed  into  loops 
upon  the  face  of  the  work.  The  button-hole  stitch  was  also  employed  upon 
canvas,  velvet,  silk  or  satin,  as  a  base.  The  Tudor  period  affords  the  best 
examples  of  bookbinding  in  velvet,  and  the  Stuart  period  shows  the  best 
examples  worked  upon  satin.  So  numerous  are  the  examples  which  have 
been  preservtd  that  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  regard  these  works  as 
representing  a  distinct  school  of  bookbinding.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  on  some  of  these  boohs,  and  the  peculiarity  was  well  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graphs  projected  upon  the  screen,  centipedes  or  caterpillars,  seemingly, 
formed  part  of  the  ornamentation.  Mr.  Davenport  was  at  first  puzzled  to 
account  for  these  skeleton  forms  expressed  in  stitches  of  thread,  but  he  subse¬ 
quently  discovered  that  these  threads  had  originally  held  portions  of  peacock’s 
feathers,  which  delicate  morsels,  being  much  appreciated  by  insects,  had  been 
eaten  away,  leaving  only  the  threads  which  bad  secured  them  to  the  book 
•cover.  Many  of  these  ornate  bindings  were  produced  in  London  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer 
for  his  most  interesting  discourse  on  a  subject,  which,  in  other  hands,  and 
without  the  coloured  illustrations,  might  have  been  somewhat  dry. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — March  3. — The  chief  feature  was  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives's 
experimental  lecture  upon 

Colour  Photography, 

and  his  exhibition  of  coloured  pictures  produced  by  means  of  a  single  expo¬ 
sure  in  a  camera  taking  three  negatives,  and  projected  by  means  of  a  single 
optical  lantern,  which  has  the  power  of  combining  three  positive  images  upon 
the  screen.  Mr.  Ives,  who  had  come  fresh  from  delivering  a  similar  lecture 
before  the  Midland  Institute  at  Birmingham,  to  an  audience  of  over  a 
thousand,  expressly  to  explain  the  mysteries  involved  in  colour-projected 
photographic  images,  received  an  attentive  hearing,  and  hearty  applause  when 
the  baskets  of  fruit,  vases  of  flowers,  &c. ,  shone  in  all  their  glory  of  tint  and 
hue  upon  the  sheet.  Mr.  Ives’s  lecture  was  preceded  by  a  display  of  members’ 
.  slides. 


parts  of  the  image  on  the  screen.  For  black,  brown,  or  deep  red  objects  or 
sections,  magnesium  wire,  as  first  advocated  in  this  country  by  Mr.  i’oig&n, 
Edinburgh,  may  be  used,  but  the  test  source  of  light  is  an  incandescent 
burntr,  because  it  possesses  relatively  more  gretn  rays  than  sunlight  Travel), 
and  these  green  rays  are  especially  active  on  plates  orthochromatised  with 
ery  throsine  or  azalia.  The  choice  of  plates  depends  on  the  colour  and  thickness 
of  sections,  as  the  colour  determines  whether  to  use  ordinary  or  orthocbro- 
matic  plate,  and  the  thickness  of  the  section  or  {(j}jrir,  of  an  inch)  influences 
the  time  of  exposure  and  the  choice  of  a  medium  or  rapid  plate.  For  b’ack, 
brown,  or  deep  red  sections,  Ilford  ordinary  plates  are  the  best ;  but  pale 
pink,  yellow,  and  blue  sections  give  the  best  results  with  Lumiere’s  yellow- 
green  brand.  An  experience,  based  on  repeated  trials  of  all  commercial  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  duiing  the  past  five  years  confirmed  this.  Next  to  Lumiere’s 
plates  Dr.  Mann  pr<  forred  the  Imperial  flash  plate,  treated  with  strong  ery- 
throsine,  ammonia  solution,  and  used  the  day  alter.  Although  by  the  use  of 
coloured  screens,  orthochromatic  effects  may  be  obtained,  it  is  better  to  treat 
the  plate  directly  with  erythrosiue,  because  the  l  itter,  being  an  iodine  com¬ 
pound,  combines  directly  with  the  siher  in  the  plate,  and  probably  for  this 
reason  the  exposure  is  only  one  tenth  of  that  necessary  when  a  screen  is  used. 
A  photograph  of  a  new  incandescent  burner  (f-25  and  ten  seconds’  exposure) 
was  shown  with  the  network  of  the  mantle,  its  reflection  in  the  chimney,  and 
finger  ma  lcs  on  tie  chimney.  There  was  no  trace  of  any  so-called  atmosphere. 
The  principles  of  Zattnow’s  apochromatic  and  Tavtl’o  luchsine  and  methylen 
blue  filters  were  explained,  am  magnificent  specimens  of  black,  brown,  red 
and  yellow,  red  and  blue,  violet,  and  pjle  blue  sections,  magnified  200  to 
500  diamtters,  were  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  were  greatly  admit-. d.  Micro¬ 
photographs  of  polarised  and  opaque  sections,  taken  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Earlier,  Edinburgh,  and  by  Dr.  Mann,  were  also  exhibited. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — March  1. — A  lecture  entitled, 

Four  Men  in  a  Boat, 

was  delivered  by  Mr.  Sparham  Camp.  It  was  a  description  of  a  holiday 
spent  on  the  rivers  and  broads  of  Norfolk  last  summer  by  four  members  of 
the  Society,  and  was  suitably  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  high-class 
lantern  slides,  which  frequently  elicited  hearty  applause.  The  starting  point 
of  the  sail  was  Wroxham  Bridge,  a  small  village  about  ten  miles  north  of  the 
old  cathedral  city  of  Norwich,  and  the  course  pursued  was  along  the  River 
Bure  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ant,  up  Stalham  Dyke  to  Stalham  and  back,  and 
along  the  River  Thurne  to  Potter  Heigham,  all  the  picturesque  broads  and 
y  laces  of  interest  en  route  being  visited  and  a  number  of  good  photographs 
obtained,  the  slides  exhibited  being  characteristic  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Norfolk  Fen  people,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  locality  to  pictorial 
photography. 

- -♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


1898. 

March  11,  12  .  South  London  Photographic  Society.  A.  E.  Allen,  Hon. 

Secretary,  27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

April  22-30 .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C. 

,,  25-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bayley,  12,  Hanover  square,  W. 


There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society.— March  1,  Annual  General  Meeting, 
Major  Woolmer  Williams  presiding. — The  report  and  balance-sheet  showed 
a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  ;  there  was  a  considerable  balance  to  the 
good,  the  membership  had  remained  steady,  and  many  valuable  lectures  and 
papers  had  been  given  during  the  past  year.  The  result  of  the  election  of 
officers  and  Council  for  the  incoming  year  was  as  follows: — President:  Mr. 
E.  Puttock. — Council :  Messrs.  A.  Barker,  F.  W.  Gosling,  W.  Rawlings, 
L.  S.  Wilks,  J.  J.  Westcott,  J.  Carpenter,  E.  Farrrnr,  and  Major  Woolmer 
Williams. — Hon.  Lanternist :  Dr.  Roland  Smith. — lion.  Librarian:  Mr.  A. 
Dean. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  W.  L.  Barker. — Hon.  Excursion  Secretary: 
Mr.  W.  Selfe. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  W.  Fenton- Jones. — Hon.  Assistant 
Secretary:  Mr.  A.  D.  Fort. 


Richmond  Camera  Club. — February  28,  Mr.  Purcell  presiding. — The 
R.P.S.  lecture, 


Portraiture, 


by  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  was  read  by  Mr.  Richardson,  and  was  fully  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  by  which  these  lectures  are  distinguished.  In 
addition  to  containing  much  valuable  advice  on  a  difficult  but  fascinating 
branch  of  photography,  the  lecture  might  be  described  as  a  veritable  “dream 
of  fair  women,”  the  lantern  illustrations  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a 
series  of  charming  female  portrait  studies — not  introduced  capriciously,  but 
all  illustrating  some  principle  of  lighting  or  posing  dealt  with  in  the  text. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — Dr.  Mann  (Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  the 
University)  read  a  paper  on 

Micro-photographical  Methods. 

There  was  a  large  attendance,  Dr.  Mann  being  well  known  as  an  expert  autho¬ 
rity  on  this  subject-  After  describing  the  various  camtras  of  Zeiss  and  the 
aluminium  camera  of  Fuess,  it  was  pointed  out  that  narrow-angle  lenses 
should  be  used,  especially  for  magnifications  up  to  fifty  diameters,  because  of 
their  greater  depth  of  focus  and  flatness  of  field.  When,  however,  wide- 
angle  lenses  must  be  employed  to  obtain  the  best  possible  definition,  then  a 
very  small  stop  must  be  used  to  correct  the  want  of  definition  in  the  peripheral 


- <♦ - 

The  Crystal  Palace  Exh  bition. — Pending  final  arrangements  with 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  time  of  his  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
April  25  is  not  yet  known.  The  Committee  of  the  Exhibition,  however,  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  issue  to  Exhibitors,  and  to  Fellows  and  Members 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  of  tickets  for  the  opening  day.  The 
arrangements  for  the  exhibitions  in  most  of  the  sections  are  now  complete. 
Applications  for  space  not  received  in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight  will  be 
too  late.  The  Historical  Collection  promises  to  be  very  interesting,  including 
not  only  specimens  and  diagrams  of  almost  every  form  of  photographic  Las 
and  camera,  but  collections  of  books  illustrated  by  photography,  portraits  of 
early  workers,  and  specimens  of  their  photographs  ;  specimens  by  most  of  the 
obsolete  processes,  including  a  very  complete  series  of  illustrations  of  the 
photo  -  mechanical  processes  and  three-colour  work,  the  original  elides 
employed  by  Clerk  Maxwell  to  illustrate  his  paper  before  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  on  “Colour  Vision,”  and  other  objects  too  numerous  to  mention.  In 
the  Pictorial  Collection  invitations  were  sent  out  to  some  eighty  or  ninety  of 
the  best-known  workers,  illustrating  all  scho  Is  in  photography.  These 
invitations  have  been  accepted  almost  without  exception,  one  or  two  foreigners 
living  at  considerable  distances  alone  having  expressed  their  inatility  to 
contribute.  The  aim  of  Section  II.  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  each 
exhibitor’s  collections  a  little  “one  man  show.”  They  will  be  hung  together, 
and  may  be  taken  as  representing  his  or  her  work  to  date.  Side  by  side  with 
modern  workers  will  be  similar  collections  of  the  work  of  Rejlander,  Mrs. 
Cameron,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  B.  B.  Turaer,  D.  O.  Hill,  Winfield,  &c. 
Applied  photography  will  also  be  largely  represented.  Photographic  appa¬ 
ratus  and  materials,  &c.,  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  numerous  large  firms 
who  have  taken  space ;  and  this  important  section  alone  will  occupy  almost 
the  whole  nave  of  the  Palace. 

The  late  Mr.  Francis  Frith,  whose  death  we  noticed  last  week,  while  actively 
engaged  in  artistic  pursuits,  gained  many  distinctions,  including  that  of 
being  the  first  person  to  take  a  camera  up  the  Nile,  where  he  used  it  to  great 
purpose. 
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Corrrdjjontrmcc. 


*#*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  A’o  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  note  that,  like  most  of  those  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  chemical  and  physical  fields  of  science  and  art,  you  are 
seriously  tackling  the  question  of  metric  reform  in  England.  I  need 
offer  no  further  apology  for  offering  a  few  remarks  on  that  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  your  readers.  That  the  French  system  is  far  and  away 
the  best  system  at  present  in  use  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  admitted  by 
all  who  have  given  the  question  any  serious  study,  even  by  those  most 
backward  of  inquirers,  Royal  Commissions.  At  the  same  time,  I,  for  one, 
feel  bcund  to  admit,  with  some  of  the  old  school,  like  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell,  that  the  French  nomenclature  will  never  meet  with  general 
acceptance  among  English-speaking  people. 

I  have  myself  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the 
subject,  as  the  accompanying  work  (of  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  a  copy) 
will  show.  If  Englishmen  can  deal  with  foreigners  in  horses  and  up¬ 
holstery  without  calling  them  chevaux  and  tapisserie,  surely  they  can  use 
metric  meaaures  without  calling  them  by  such  uncouth  names  as  centi¬ 
grammes  and  kilolitres.  It  is  the  measures  and  not  the  names  that  we 
want.  And  you  would  do  a  real  service,  not  only  to  photographers  and 
chemists,  but  to  the  whole  community,  if  you  would  familiarise  them 
with  the  metric  system  in  an  English  garb ;  not  necessarily  the  one  I 
offer,  but  at  all  events  one  which  is  as  good,  or  better.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Wordsworth  Donisthorpe. 

Willows,  Kintbury ,  Berks,  March  4,  1898. 

P.S. —  Chapter  IV.  sets  forth  the  defects  of  the  French  nomenclature  ; 
and  pages  130  to  161  explain  the  basis  system  of  nomenclature  which, 
after  much  eareful  study,  I  would  venture  to  recommend  as  a  substitute 
for  it. — W.D. 

[We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Donisthorpe  for  the  copy  of  his 
book  on  Measures  of  Length ,  Area ,  Bulk ,  Weight ,  & c.  It  is  a 
valuable  and  suggestive  work.  Having  already  reviewed  it  in  the 
Journal  of  October  29  last,  perhaps  Mr.  Donisthorpe  will  permit 
us  to  deposit  the  copy  he  has  just  sent  us  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  where  it  will,  doubtless,  be  found  very 
useful. — Eds.] 

THE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AND  EXHIBITIONS  OF 
ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  Exhibitions  of 
animated  pictures  which  are  being  held,  you  may  think  it  desirable  that 
you  readers  should  know  under  what  conditions  Fire  Offices  allow  the 
use  (either  temporary  or  permanent)  of  cinematographs  and  similar 
apparatus,  and  I  therefore  enclose  a  copy  of  the  rules  which,  after  careful 
consideration,  have  been  adopted  by  Insurance  Companies. — I  am,  yours, 
&e.,  Charles  Jackson,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Royal  Insurance  Company ,  Lombard  street,  London,  March  2,  1898. 

Rules  re  Exhibitions  of  Animated  Pictures. 

1.  The  lantern  must  be  constructed  of  metal  or  lined  with  metal  and 
asbestos. 

2.  An  alum  or  water  batb  must  be  used  between  the  condenser  and  the  film. 

3.  The  apparatus  must  be  fitted  with  a  drop  shutter  available  in  case  of 
emergency. 

4.  If  the  film  does  not  wind  upon  a  reel  or  spool  immediately  after  passing 
through  the  machine,  a  metal  receptacle  with  a  slot  in  the  metal  lid  must 
be  provided  for  receiving  it. 

5.  If  electric  arc  lights  are  used,  the  installation  must  be  in  accordance 
with  theususl  rules,  i.e.,  the  choking  coils  and  switch  to  be  securely  fixed  on 
incombustible  bases,  preferably  on  a  brick  wall,  and  d.p.  safety  fuses  to  be 
fitted. 

6.  If  oxyhjdrogen  gas  is  used,  storage  must  be  in  metal  cylinders  only. 

7.  The  use  of  an  ether  saturator  is  not  to  be  permitted  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

Position. — Preferably  on  an  open  floor  with  a  space  of  at  least  six  feet  all 
round  railed  off.  If  in  a  compartment,  the  compartment  to  be  lined  with 
fire- resisting  materials.  In  any  case  no  drapery  or  combustible  hangings  to 
be  within  two  yards 

General.— Fire  buckets  to  be  kept  filled,  and  a  damp  blanket  to  be  provided 
and  placed  close  at  hand. 


THE  RETURN  OF  SPECIMENS, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  looks  as  though  it  is  becoming  a  custom  amoDg  photo¬ 
graphers  in  small  provincial  towns  to  return  applicants’  specimens  one 
shorty  Twice  in  a  short  space  of  time  I  have  had  the  same  experience,  and 
in  both  cases  the  one  missing  has  been  the  best  piece  of  posing  and  light¬ 
ing  in  the  lot  sent.  Is  it  carelessness  ?  Perhaps  an  intimation  through 
the  medium  of  your  Journal  may  induce  a  little  more  care  on  the  part  of 
recipients  in  future,  and  save  much  annoyance  and  inconvenience  to 
operators  who  have  to  submit  their  work  in  answer  to  advertisements. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.r  Operator. 


AN  APPEAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— May  I  beg  your  kind  permission  to  submit  this  appeal' 
in  your  Journal  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Henry  Reynolds,  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher,  aged  73,  a  man  of  the  highest  respectability  who,  with  his  wife, 
is  reduced  to  the  sorest  straits  owing  to  a  paralytic  attack  which,  coupled 
with  his  advanced  age,  renders  him  incapable  of  continuously  pursuing 
his  vocation.  Without  relatives  who  can  render  him  assistance,  and* 
having  been  unable  to  make  any  provision  from  his  modest  earnings  in 
the  past,  I  venture  to  hope  that  your  readers,  who  are  either  connected 
with  or  interested  in  the  profession,  may  kindly  aid  in  affording  him 
some  little  pecuniary  relief  in  his  present  urgent  need. 

Amongst  other  good  photographic  work  in  which  he  has  taken  a 
prominent  part,  I  may  mention  the  series  of  views  of  the  Abbeys  of 
Yorkshire,  published  by  Messrs  De  la  Motte  &  Cundall ;  the  earlier 
views  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  by  Messrs.  Xegretti  &  Zambra’s 
predecessors  ;  The  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester ;  groups  of 
invalided  soldiers  after  the  Crimean  War  for  Her  Majesty;  the  Baionial 
Halls,  and  other  archaeological  objects  of  interest  in  Kent,  issued  by 
Messrs.  Bedford  &  Cundall;  the  splendid  series  of  views,  of  Mr.  Francis 
Bedford,  of  North  and  South  Devon,  Wales,  Warwickshire,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  &o.,  and  the  most  interesting  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  connexion  with  astronomical  photography,  he  instructed  the  staff  of 
gentlemen  attached  to  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  in  relation  to 
the  transit  of  Yenus,  and  visited  India  to  secure  negatives  of  a  solar 
eclipse  in  the  Nicobar  Islands.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue, 
in  the  year  1860,  to  Riva  Bellosa  in  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
views  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  extraordinary  results  then 
secured  formed  the  subject  of  that  gentleman’s  Bakerian  lecture,  and 
assisted  Mr.  de  la  Rue  in  spectroscopic  work,  and  researches  in  electricity 
with  vacuum  tubes.  He  has  also  been  connected  with  many  of  the 
leading  London  photographic  houses  during  a  considerable  period. 

If  you  will  kindly  consent  to  publish  this  letter,  and  take  charge  of  any 
subscriptions,  I  shall  have  particular  pleasure  in  sending  my  mite  to 
help  this  “  good  man  in  adversity.” — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  S.  M.  Clark. 

Gauden  road ,  Clapham,  S.W.,  March  1,  1898. 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  subscriptions  on  behalf  of  this- 
evidently  deserving  case. — Eds.] 


^nsstoerg  to  ©orngponOrntss. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  oj  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington- street,  Strand,  London.  IRC.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ansiccrtd  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs .  Henry  Greenwood-  &  Co.,  24,  W tiling  ton- 
street,  Strand,  London ,  IP.  C. 

Photographs  Register*  d  : — 

A.  J.  Moore,  23,  Waterloo- roar),  Ramsev.  Isle  of  Man. — Four  photographs  of  Ramsey,. 

Isle  of  Man,  showing  Pete’s  Cotitage  and  pier. 

J.  F.  Tennant  (Lieut. -General).  11.  Clifton-gardens.  Maida  till,  W. — Photograph  of 
Harvey  (or  u-est)  window  in  Folkestone  Parish  Church. 

E.  R.  Crippin,  Soring-  Bank,  Pemberton,  Wigan. —  Photog r  ph  of  the  Ro r.  lather 
Freynl,  late  of  St.  Joseph’s,  Tri<,an. 


T.  C.  Muze. — We  know  of  no  such  book. 

W.  Girling. — Thanks;  an  oversight,  of  course. 

Velox. — All  except  oxalic  acid  and  mercury  bichloride. 

L.  E.  Worge. — Call  upon  us  seme  morning  between  eleven  aLd  one. 
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■  J.  A.  Howarth. — Of  Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.,  26,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.  C.  We 
do  not  know  the  pri-re. 

T.  G.  Snowdon. — Address  Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.,  Baker-street,  Lloyd-square, 
E.C.  They  make  a  speciality  of  the  business. 

Ammonia. — No  such  information  has  been  published  in  the  Journal.  It  is  a 
matter  upon  which  we  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  advising. 

E.  King. — You  must  kindly  give  us  the  page  of  the  Journal  in  which  the 
article  appeared,  as  we  cannot  find  it  during  the  month  you  mention. 

•Colonel  St.  George  Gore  (Dehra  Dun) — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  letter.  The  point  shall  have  attention  when  the  time  for 
preparing  the  rext  volume  arrives. 

E.  A.  Basche. — The  safety  cb'p  sfems  novel  and  ingenious.  It  has  been 
returned  to  you,  but  it  is  against  our  rules  to  notice  models.  W  enthe 
device  has  been  put  od  the  market,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

W.  Fussety. — We  are  sorry  the  matter  was  overlooked  owing  to  alterations  of 
premises.  The  lens  at  /- 32  covers  a  12  x  12  plate  sharp  to  the  corners  ; 
at /-45,  a  15x12.  In  other  respects  the  instrument  appears  to  be  as 
you  found  it.  We  have  rtturned  it  you. 

•Opalines. — Crescent  says:  “I  shall  be  ^lad  if  you  can  inform  me  how  to 
mount  P.O.P.  prints  as  opalines  so  that  they  will  not  peel  from  the 
glass  when  dry.” — Nothing  is  better  than  a  thin  solution  of  gelatine. 
With  that  the  prints  will  adhere  perfectly  well  to  the  glass. 

Pyro  v.  The  New  Developers. — A.  Z.  We  think  we  are  quite  correct  in 
saying,  notwithstanding  all  the  claims  of  advantages  of  the  many  new 
developers,  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  still  use  pyrogallic  acid,  either  in  conjunction  with  ammonia 
or  soda. 

Perplexed.— Difficult  to  say;  but,  as  the  matkings  are  symmetrical  and 
appear  in  the  same  place,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  look  for  some 
defect  in  the  action  of  the  shutter,  if  one  were  used,  cr  lens.  As 
regards  the  latter,  however,  the  markings  are  obviously  not  due  to 
internal  reflections. 

Crystal  Palace. — Visitor.  If  you  refer  to  the  regulations  of  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition,  you  will  see  that  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra  hold  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  of  photographing  in  the  Palace  and  grounds  ;  therefore  you 
will  not  be  allowed  to  use  your  hand  camera  there  any  more  than  in 
any  of  the  public  parks  and  gardens. 

Stamp  and  Midget  Portraits. — Oxon.  Cameras  and  lenses,  specially  for 
taking  these  portraits,  are  regular  articles  of  commerce,  and  are  stocked 
by  all  large  dealers  in  photographic  requisites,  such  as  Marion  &  Co., 
Fallowfield,  and  the  like.  You  will  probably  find  it  more  economical 
to  purchase  the  apparatus  complete  than  to  make  it  yourself. 

Shipper. — We  regret  to  say  that  we  do  not  give  opinions  in  matters  of  the 
kind  you  mention,  and,  on  the  data  supplied,  we  know  of  no  persons 
whose  opinion  would  be  of  real  value  to  you.  The  paper  must  be 
judged  by  much  larger  quantities,  and  its  keeping  capacity  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  sending  it  on  a  voyage.  That  was  our  own  method  in 
former  years. 

Focussing  Magnifisr. — R.  James.  A  single  unmounted  lens  is  scarcely 
suitable  for  focussing  with.  The  best  form  of  magnifier  is  the  Ramsden 
eyepiece  form  of  focussing  glass,  as  sold  by  all  photographic  dealers 
for  a  few  shillings.  It  must  be  adjusted  for  the  user’s  sight,  and  it  is 
provided  with  a  screw  adjustment  and  set  nut  for  the  purpose.  It  has 
a  flat  field,  and  covers  a  large  surface. 

Broken  Negative. — S.  A.  E.  If  the  breakage  is  due  to  bad  packing,  the 
railway  company  cannot  be  held  responsible.  As  broken  glass  could 
be  h*ard  in  the  parcel  when  it  was  delivered,  your  best  plan  would 
have  been  to  refuse  to  receive  it,  and  then  let  the  consigners  and  the 
railway  company  settle  the  matter  between  them.  As  it  is,  we  fear 
you  have  no  redress,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  consigners. 

•Restoring  Daguerreotype. — Ajax  says  :  “  Is  there  any  method  of  restoring 
a  somewhat  faded  Daguerreotype  ?  and,  if  so,  can  you  tell  me  of  any 
one  who  would  undertake  such  woik?” — Yes,  and  the  method  has 
frequently  been  describtd  in  the  Journal  ;  but  we  do  not  recommend 
a  novice  to  make  the  first  few  attempts  with  pictures  of  any  value. 
Any  photographer  who  is  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  Daguerreotype 
process  will  undertake  the  work. 

The  Photographic  Society’s  Journal. — A.  Skene  asks:  “Would  you 
oblige  by  informing  me  where  to  obtain  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  Journal,  and  the  price,  including  postage  ?  I  am  in  want  of 
information  re  their  standard  diaphragms  and  the  use  of  same.  I  have 
enclosed  stamped  envelope  for  reply.” — The  Photographic  Society’s 
Journal  is  obtainable  at  12,  Hanover-square,  price  Is.  per  number.  We 
must  decline  to  answer  questions  through  the  post. 

Copyright. — R.  W.  says:  “I  am  getting  up  a  combination  picture,  and  there 
is  a  gentleman  whose  portrait  must  be  included  in  it,  and  he  is  dead, 
and  the  only  portrait  I  can  get  of  him  is  in  a  group  taken  by  another 
photographer,  which  group  is  copyright.  Can  I  be  proceeded  against 
if  I  copy  that  portrait  only  and  use  it  in  my  picture  ;  it  is  the  entire 
group  that  has  been  copyrighted,  and  not  each  individual  portrait?” — 
Certainly  you  can.  You  must  not  pirate  any  portion  of  the  picture. 

•Lens. — T.  Betts.  Yes,  it  is  quite  correct  that,  if  the  convex  side  of  a  single 
lens  of  a  combination  be  placed  next  the  object,  that  is,  the  concave  or 
plain  side  next  the  ground  glass,  a  sharper  image  with  a  large  aperture 
will  be  obtained  than  when  it  is  the  reverse  way,  i  e.,  as  usually  em¬ 
ployed  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mini  that  that  is  the  case  only  over  a 
very  limited  field.  When  a  plate  has  to  be  covered  of  a  size  larger,  or 
even  the  same  size  as  that  covered  by  the  combination,  the  best  position 
is  with  the  convex  side  next  the  ground  glass. 


Mfssrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  Paper. — “  I  have  been  to  great  trouble  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hurter’s  recent  paper  on  his  lurther  reseaivhes 
into  the  speed,  &c  ,  of  photographic  plates  without  success.  Mr. 
Huiter  has  not  condescended  to  reply  to  my  inquiry,  enclosing  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope.  The  Editor  of  the  Amateur  Photographer 
referred  me  to  Mation’s,  who  kindly  sent  me  reprints  of  his  papers  of 
1891  and  1893,  and  for  the  most  recent  one  referred  me  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  press.  I  therefore  beg  to  trouble  jou,  and  shall  be  most  glad  if 
you  will  kindly  supply  me  with  the  information  I  seek."— In  reply  : 
The  piper  was  reprinted  in  our  last  three  issues. 

Removing  Varnish  from  Negative.— T.  Wilson  writes:  “Is  there  any 
method  of  dissolving  the  varnish  off  a  negative?  If  si,  how?  The 
negative  las  been  varnished  a  year  or  more." — Without  knowing  the 
solvent  of  the  resins  u»ed.in  the  varnish,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which. 

In  all  probability,  however,  it  was  alcohol.  In  that  case,  soak  the 
negative  in  methylated  spirit  for  an  hour  or  two.  A  gentle  rubbing 
with  a  pledget  of  cotton-wool  will  aid  matters  considerably.  If,  with 
this  treatment,  the  varnish  is  still  refractory,  a  little  caustic  potash 
n  ay  be  added  to  the  spirit.  When  all  the  varnish  is  got  off,  the  plate 
should  be  rinsed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  spirit. 

Spots  on  Prints — Spots  asks  :  “  Can  you  inform  me  in  your  columns  the 
cause  of  spots  on  enclosed  print ;  my  last  batch  had  them  on  all,  more 
or  less.  The  paper  is  Paget  P.O.P.,  mauve,  and  toned  with  the  orcli- 
nary  sulp.  am.  bath  as  given  by  the  makers  (not  combined).  I  have 
never  had  the  same  trouble  before,  and  might  mention  that  the  bath 
was  fresh  made  up  the  day  before  ?  ” — The  spots  are  due  to  particles 
of  foreign  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the  print  while  in  a  moist 
condition.  They  are  entirely  superficial,  and  can  be  removed  by  a  pen¬ 
knife,  thus  showing  that  they  are  not  in  the  paper.  Metallic  particles 
in  the  water  would  cause  similar  spots,  so  would  particles  of  dust  from 
a  coke  stove,  and  from  several  other  sources. 

E.  A.  Grainger  writes:  “1.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns  what  method  is  adopted  in  keeping  the  water 
after  washing  P.O.P.  prints  for  taking  out  silver?  I  have  a  tub  to  put 
solution  in,  but  do  not  know  how  to  act.  2.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
if  it  is  of  any  use  keeping  old  toning  baths  ?  If  so,  how  shall  I  proceed  ? 

I  may  add,  that  during  the  summer  I  tone  between  300  and  400  prints  a 
week,  very  often  more.” — 1.  Put  the  washings  in  the  tub  and  add  a 
little  Salt  occasionally.  If  the  chloride  of  silver  does  not  subside  readily, 
an  ounce  or  two  of  nitric  acid  will  help  matters.  2.  Old  toning  baths 
are  worth  saving.  Put  them  into  a  large  bottle  or  jar,  and,  when  neatly 
full,  add  a  little  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  ;  that  will  precipitate 
the  gold  in  the  metallic  state. 

Various. — F.  R.  W.  asks:  “1.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  publication  or 
treatise  on  working  up  in  black-and-white?  2.  Can  you  inform 
me  which  is  the  best  air  brush  to  get,  and  the  price  ?  3.  What 

holidays  a  principal  operator  in  a  high-class  business  is  entitled  to 
every  year  ?  4.  What  is  the  best  colour  for  blinds  for  lighting  a  sitter 
in  the  studio,  and  the  best  way  of  hanging  the  blinds  ?”— 1.  There  is 
such  a  work,  by  Mr.  Bool,  and  published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.  2. 
The  aereograph.  The  price  we  do  not  for  the  moment  remember. 
Write  to  the  Aereograph  Company,  30,  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon- 
street,  E.C.  3.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  is  entitled  to  any,  except 
they  are  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  engaging.  They  are  generally 
given  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  4.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  aspect  of 
the  studio.  If  it  is  lighted  from  the  noith,  pale  blue  or  light  green  is  as 
good  as  any  ;  but,  if  the  sun  has  to  be  stopped  out,  darker  blinds  wi.l 
be  necessary. 

Developer. — John  H.  Nield  asks  :  “1.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  differ¬ 
ence  there  is  in  effect  in  a  developer  between  potassium  metabisulphite  : 
and  sodium  metabisulphite  ?  2.  Can  they  be  used,  the  one  for  the  other,  . 
indiscriminately  ?  For  instance,  you  recommended  a  week  or  two  j 
back  the  use  of  potassium  metabisulphite  in  place  of  the  usual  normal 
neutral  sulphite  with  amidol,  would  the  same  quantity  of  sodium 
metabisulphite  do  as  well?  It  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  is  it  not? 

B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  I  notice,  recommend  Boake's  metabisulphite  of  j 
soda  for  their  pyro-soda  developer.  3.  Would  not  the  omission  of  I 
sulphite  from  the  developer,  as  recommended  in  your  columns  the 
other  day,  February  4,  page  77,  by  Thom  is  &  Co.,  who  use  soda  ’ 
metabisulphite,  stain  the  film  very  deeply  ?  ” — 1.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  difference,  though  we  prefer  the  former.  2.  We  have  not  tried 
it.  The  soda  salt  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two.  3.  No.  The  meta¬ 
bisulphite  is  the  preventive. 

Studio. — Alpha  writes:  “Herewith  you  will  find  plans  of  three  different 
kinds  of  studios,  and  I  wish  to  know  :  1.  If  any  of  the  three  would 
be  large  enough  for  general  professional  work,  and  if  the  measurements 
marked  on  each  plan  are  proportionally  correct.  2.  Which  of  the  three 
would  be  most  suitable  to  erect  in  an  open  space  with  no  high  buildings 
near,  studio  being  lighted  from  N.E  ?  3.  Could  any  kind  of  lighting 
likely  to  be  required  in  professional  work  be  easily  attained  in  a  studio 
after  plan  No.  3  (the  so  called  studio  of  the  future)  ?  4.  Would  No.  3 
be  easy  for  a  beginner  to  work  in  and  acquire  proper  control  of  the 
lighting,  &c.  ? — In  reply  :  1.  Yes,  though  it  would  be  better  for  taking 
groups  if  the  studio  were  three  or  four  feet  longer.  2.  We  should 
prefer  No.  3  if  the  glass  at  the  side  were  carried  down  to  a  foot  nearer 
the  floor,  and  more  slope  given  to  the  roof,  say  by  making  the  eaves  six 
inches  lower  and  the  ridge  a  foot  higher.  3.  Not  so  easily  as  in  No  1. 

4.  Not  more  easy  than  in  No.  1. 


%*  Owing  to  exceptional  pressure  on  our  space,  several  articles,  papers,  and 
other  matter  have  to  be  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

’he  London  Stereoscopic  Company  of  54,  Cheapside  and 
08,  Regent-street,  W.,  write  us  in  relation  to  the  recent 
Nellie  Farren”  Testimonial  Benefit  that,  having  for  many 
ears  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  photographing  Miss  Farren  and 
ubllshlng  her  portraits,  they  decided  to  prepare  and  pre¬ 
ant  to  her  at  the  benefit  performance  a  unique  souvenir  of 
bat  memorable  and  historical  occasion.  This  took  the 
prm  of  a  very  large  and  handsome  album  in  an  emblazoned 
over,  which  is  to  contain  in  addition  to  photographs  of  the 
xecutive,  the  programme,  cast,  list  of  contributors,  &c., 
pecially  taken  portraits  of  all  the  artists  assisting  at  the 
enefit,  together  with  their  autographs.  As  the  work  of 
reparation  will  necessarily  take  a  considerable  time,  it  was 
,)und  desirable  that  the  album  should  be  presented  in  its 
licomplete  form,  to  be  subsequently  finished  when  the  photo¬ 
graphs  have  all  been  taken.  The  entire  cost  will  be  borne  by 
be  Company  as  a  contribution  to  so  interesting  an  event. 


*  *  * 

Sir  John  Lubbock  was  the  guest  of  the  Camera  Club  at 
heir  House  Dinner  on  Wednesday,  March  2,  when  the  Pre¬ 


sident,  Captain  Abney,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  took  the  chair.  Sir  John, 
in  returning  thanks  for  the  toast  of  the  evening,  his  health, 
said  that  he  fully  recognised  the  importance  of  the  discoveries 
made,  and  its  great  assistance  to  science,  giving  as  it  does  a 
faithful  record,  invaluable  to  all  branches,  which  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  spectrum 
analysis  of  the  heavenly  bodies — which  was  one  of  the  most 
sublime  of  human  discoveries.  Photography  had  developed  from 
a  science  into  an  art.  Though  not  a  photographer,  he  might 
inform  the  members  that  he  assisted  in  taking  one  of  the 
earliest  Daguerreotypes  ever  produced  in  this  country.  His 
memory  of  notable  events  in  early  childhood  had  reference  to 
three  important  impressions  made  on  his  childish  imagination. 
The  first  was  a  caterpillar  in  a  glass  case,  the  second  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  Queen’s  coronation,  and  the  third  that  of  un¬ 
covering  the  lens  in  taking  a  photographic  picture  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  sent  to  his  father  by  Daguerre  direct  from  Paris. 
On  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  Sir  John  Lubbock  expressed 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  join  the  Club  as  an  honorary 
member. 

*  *  * 

In  the  prospectus  for  the  forthcoming  season  which  the 
Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  issued  last  week  prominence  is 
principally  given  to  the  announcement  of  the  Royal  visit  in 
April  next.  The  Directors  observe:  “It  is  with  great  grati¬ 
fication  that  the  Directors  are  enabled  to  announce  that  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  graciously  consented 
to  open  the  great  International  Photographic  Exhibition  on 
Monday,  April  25.  This  splendid  show,  organized  by  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  of  which  the  Queen  is  Patron,  and 
the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres  President,  will  remain  open 
until  May  14,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  widest  value  to  the 
large  section  of  visitors  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  camera. 
The  heir  apparent  and  his  family  have  always  been  practical 
students  of  the  photographic  art,  and  this  fact  will  undoubtedly 
enhance  the  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness,  who  has  not  honoured 
the  Crystal  Palace  with  his  presence  since  the  memorable  State 
visit  of  the  German  Emperor  and  German  Empress  in  1891.” 
It  needs  but  little  effort  of  the  imagination  to  realise  that  the 
opening  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
will  take  high  rank  in  the  proceedings  of  the  London  season, 
and  that,  from  the  attention  and  interest  thus  aroused  in  the 
event,  photography  will  assuredly  derive  no  inconsiderable 
advantage  and  impetus. 
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Our  attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  Roll  of 
Ministering  Children  which  was  instituted  to  give  support  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Hospital  Scheme  introduced  last  year. 
The  idea,  it  appears  to  us,  should  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  business  of  those  photographers  who  are  co-operating  in  its 
administration.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  object  of  the 
roll,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Burdett,  “is  to  encourage  children, 
and  those  under  twenty-one,  to  begin  to  collect  the  Hospital 
Stamps  that  are  being  brought  out  yearly  in  support  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Hospital  Fund,  by  forming  an  histcrical 
record  of  those  who  first  assist  in  this  charitable  work.  The 
Great  Roll  is  being  compiled  by  Messrs.  F.  &  R.  Speaight, 
photographers,  178,  Regent- street,  London,  W.,  and  their 
agents  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will  consist  of  the 
portraits  and  names  of  the  first  100,000  children  who  possess  the 
Hospital  Stamp  Album  with  the  1897  stamps  fixed  therein.” 

*  *  * 

“The  Stamp  Album  and  stamps  may  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Speaight  or  their  agents.  The  Album  is  a  beautiful 
little  book,  bound  in  royal  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering  and 
gilt-edged  leaves.  It  contains  portraits  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  spaces  reserved  for  ten  years’  issues  of  the 
stamps,  and  also  for  the  owner’s  autograph  and  address.  Each 
year’s  stamps  will  be  new  in  design.  The  second  page  of  the 
cover  is  reserved  for  the  collector’s  photograph,  which  is  taken 
free  by  Messrs.  Speaight  or  their  agents,  a  duplicate  of  which 
will  be  inserted  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Presentation  Album. 
Each  child  has  to  first  buy  an  album,  price  6d.  ;  and  then  the 
hospital  stamps.  The  stamps  cost  2s.  6d.  and  Is.  each.” 
Some  hundreds  of  photographers  are  already  co- operatic  g  with 
Messrs.  Speaight  in  this  matter,  and  we  give  a  first  list  of  them 
in  another  part  of  this  week’s  Journal.  As  a  means  of  helping 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  laudable  desire  to  benefit  the 
hospitals,  the  Roll  of  Ministering  Children  is  undoubtedly  a 
felicitous  idea.  From  the  photographic  point  of  view,  the 
taking  of  100.000  portraits  of  young  people,  although  primarily 
accomplished  in  the  cause  of  charity,  may  also  be  fairly  re¬ 
garded  as  having  profitable  possibilities  not  nowadays  to  be 
despised.  We  congratulate  all  concerned  in  the  scheme,  which 
we  hope  will  have  a  successful  result,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
report  further  progress  in  the  matter. 

#  *  * 

The  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers’  Society  recently  held, 
in  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg,  its  first  Annual  “Salon”  and 
Exhibition.  It  was  open  for  nearly  a  month,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  last  day  was  over  2000.  It  is  intended  to  make 
the  Exhibition  a  yearly  one,  and  particulars  of  the  1899  dis¬ 
play  will  shortly  be  available.  We  congratulate  the  photo¬ 
graphers  of  Pittsburg  on  their  activity,  but  we  cannot  see  why 
they  should  have  called  their  Exhibition  a  “Salon.”  The  use 
of  that  word  by  photographic  exhibition  executives  savours 
of  the  ridiculous. 

*  *  * 

Last  week’s  Nature  is  full  of  interesting  matter  on  photo¬ 
graphic  subjects.  Mr.  W.  W.  Watts  has  an  article  on 
“Geological  Photographs,”  illustrated  by  examples  of  this  kind 
of  camera  work.  “The  Photography  of  Nebulae,”  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Gregory,  gives  an  illustrated  history  of  this  branch  of  pho¬ 
tography,  starting  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Draper  in 
1880.  “  Photo-micrography  with  High  Powers”  is  the  title  of 


another  illustrated  article,  by  Messrs.  J.  Edwin  Barnard  and 
Thomas  A.  B.  Carver. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Ross,  Limited,  have  recently  acquired  new  premises* 
at  31,  Cockspur-street,  Charing-cross,  where,  so  soon  as  the 
necessary  structural  alterations  have  been  completed,  a  branch 
of  the  business  will  be  opened.  It  will  be  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair,  whose  great  abilities  as  a  photo, 
graph er  are  well  known  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Sinclair’s  present 
address  is  111,  New  Bend-street,  W. 

*  * 

A  correspondent  favours  us  with  the  following  sugget-tion. 
in  reference  to  a  form  of  memorial  to  the  lamented  Dr.  Hurttr, 
whose  death  it  was  our  melancholy  duty  to  announce  last 
■week  :  “  All  photographers  interested  in  the  scientific  part  of 
the  art  will  feel  genuine  regret  at  Dr.  Hurter’s  untimely 
demise.  The  sad  event  must  awake  increased  interest  in  the 
monumental  work  which  Mr.  Driffield  and  he  have  carried 
out.  A  difficulty  presents  itself  to  one  desirous  of  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  investigations,  viz.,  their 
work  and  the  valuable  matter  written  round  it  by  others 
(notably  Messrs.  Cadett,  Sterry,  and  Acworth)  is  spread 
throughout  nearly  every  photographic  publication  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
Hurter  &  Driffield’s  own  work  and  the  most  valuable 
communications  and  writings  of  others  connected  with  it, 
published  in  book  form.  Such  a  volume  would  be  a  good  way 
by  which  photographers  in  general  could  show  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  late  scientist  and  his  work,  which  is  bound  to 
become  classical  and  more  important  when  men  of  science  (as 
Dr.  Hurter  did)  come  to  regard  photography,  not  merely  as  a 
handmaiden  of  science,  but  worthy  of  attention  for  its  own 
sake.  Would  it  not  be  a  suitable  labour  for  the  R  -yal 
Photographic  Society  to  take  in  hand  1  I  hope  you  will  exert 
your  powerful  support  by  an  appeal  for  something  of  the  sort/ 
With  regard  to  the  publication  in  book  form  of  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Hurter  and  Mr.  Driffield,  we  believe  such  a  step  has 
already  been  taken  into  contemplation,  but  it  is  obviously  a 
matter  that  cannot  just  yet  be  dealt  with  by  the  gentlemar 
most  interested.  As  to  the  writings  of  other  persons  oi 
Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  work,  their  very  voluminousnes 
raises  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  our  corre 
spondent’s  idea.  Nor  do  we  think  the  Royal  Photograph! 
Society  would  take  up  the  matter.  We  shall,,  however,  be! 
pleased  to  have  our  correspondents  suggestion  further  dis¬ 
cussed. 

*  *  * 

Nature  contains  the  interesting  item  of  information  tha 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  have  inserted  in  the  budget  foi! 
this  year  the  sum  of  10,000’ francs  for  the  laboratory  of  photo 
graphy  and  radiography  at  the  Salpetriere.  Our  contemporary 
also  states  that  the  following  grant  has  reoently  been  mad< 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Elizabeth  Thompson  Soience-Fund 
288  dollars  to  Professor  Carlo  Bonacini  (Modena)*  for  researches 
in  colour  photography. 

*  *  *• 

The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuee 
day  evening  next,  March  22,  will  doubtless  attract  a  larg 
attendance.  The  subject  of  the  paper  is  the  Gum-bichromat: 
Process,  and  it  as  to  be  treated  by  Mons’eur  Robert  Demacby 
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/ho  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the  process,  and  whose 
esults  are  certainly  among  the  best  that  have  been  produced 
y  this  method  of  printing. 

*  *  * 

Photography  suffers  peihaps  more  than  any  other  branch 
f  modern  science  from  the  attentions  of  the  newspaper 
ensation  writer,  and  photographers,  therefore,  must  have  a 
ieculiar  relish  for  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  “  Sensa- 
ionalism  not  Science,”  which  Professor  Mendenhall  recently 
ontributed  to  our  contemporary,  Science,  The  Professor 
loints  out  that  scientific  discoveries  have  often  been  so 
/onderful  in  character  that  it  ought  not  to  excite  surprise  to 
md  intelligent  people  ready  to  accept,  without  question, 
nnouncements  of  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  most 
mprobable  and  absurd  character.  Along  this  line  the  evil 
afluence  of  a  sensational  press  is  enormous.  It  was  bad 
nough  ten  years  ago,  but  it  has  been  greatly  magnified  by  the 
ecent  and,  on  the  whole,  unfortunate  cheapening  of  pro- 
esses  of  illustration,  to  the  seduction  of  which  nearly  every 
lewspaper  in  the  land  has  yielded.  To  this  has  been  added 
he  newspaper  “  syndicate,”  by  which  men  who  know  really 
lothing  of  science  are  employed  to  furnish  sensational  articles 
n  scientific  discoveries,  Illustrated  by  sensational  pictures,  all 
if  which  is  the  more  injurious,  because  often  founded  upon  a 
lender,  microscopic  tissue  of  fact.  Unfortunately,  some  men 
vho  may  be  said  to  inhabit  the  fringe  of  genuine  scientific 
activity  lend  themselves  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  are  made 
nuch  of  accordingly. 

*  *  * 

“Whole  pages  of  this  modern  journalism,”  continues  the 
writer  we  quote,  “  are  filled  with  accounts  of  discoveries  that  are 
;oing  to  be  made,  for  writers  of  this  class  are  shrewd  in  taking 
id  vantage  of  the  fact  that  human  interest  and  human  memory 
ire  now  practically  restricted  to  about  twenty-four  hours  in 
;ime.  The  publication  of  a  broadside  describing  an  alleged 
mprovement  of  the  telescope  or  microscope,  in  which  there  is 
ibsolutely  nothing  new  that  is  true  or  true  that  is  new, 
idorned  with  a  series  of  euts  largely  imaginary,  and  many  of 
.vhich  have  no  relation  to  the  subject-matter,  has  served  the 
Durpose  intended  when  its  author  has  received  his  pay  from 
:he  ‘  syndicate/  and  when  the  syndicate  has  scored  a  triumph 
n  what  in  these  days  is  called  ‘  enterprise.'  Even  the  most 
conservative  among  men  of  science  are  made  to  appear  as 
willing  purveyors  of  sensationalism  by  what  ought  to  be  looked 
rpon  as  an  unwarranted  and  illegitimate  use  of  the  results  of 
carefully  conducted  investigations,  often  before  such  results 
rave  received  final  construction  and  approval  at  their  own 
rands.  If  all  impressions  made  by  this  false  popularisation 
)f  science  were  to  disappear  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  evil 
would  be  greatly  lessened  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  many 
/ery  intelligent  and  thoughtful  people,  who  ought  to  constitute 
lie  best  support  of  scientific  work,  upon  whom  they  are  more 
asting.  To  such  the  line  separating  the  genuine  accom- 
rlishments  of  honest  scholarship  from  the  output  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism,  which  ought  to  be  clear  and  sharp,  is  becoming  very 
lebulous,  and  there  is  imminent  danger  of  a  revolt  against  the 
i whole  thing.” 

*  * 

Colour  photography,  the  photography  of  sound  and  thought, 
[Ire  photography  of  retinal  impressions,  so-called  psychic  or 
ipirit  photography,  and  other  divisions  of  the  subject  have 


from  time  to  time  enlitted  the  attention  of  the  purveyors  of 
newspaper  sensationalism,  against  which  Professor  Mendenhall 
makes  such  a  well-timed  protest.  We  can  quite  understand  that 
the  chief  danger  of  this  wholesale  promulgation  of  pseudo-scien¬ 
tific  sensations  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  the  sure  and 
ultimate  discrediting  of  so  many  of  those  spurious  discoveries, 
when  a  genuine  advance  is  chronicled,  its  announcement  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  incredulity  or  doubt.  This  was  forcibly  impressed 
upon  us  only  a  few  days  ago,  when  we  were  called  upon  by  a 
gentleman  who,  notwithstanding  that  the  process  has  now  been 
before  the  world  for  upwards  of  eight  years,  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Lippmann  method  of  interference  colour  photo¬ 
graphy  was  un  fait  accom2)li,  and  if  results  had  been  produced 
by  it.  In  this  case  the  inquirer  had  probably  long  ago  ceased 
to  take  notice  of  the  sensation-mongers’  announcements  of  the 
discovery  of  photography  in  natural  colours,  and  had  missed  the 
recoids  of  a  real  advance. 

- ♦ - 

OLD  IDEAS  IN  A  MODERN  LIGHT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  on  March  2  Mr.  E. 
Dunmore  read  a  paper  (see  page  168),  entitled,  “Old  Expe¬ 
dients  worth  Remembering.”  Examples  of  some  old  methods  of 
working,  and  forgotten  styles  of  pictures,  were  explained  and 
shown,  and  the  paper  generally  recalls  to  mind  other  styles 
that  have  long  since  been  lost  sight  of ;  why,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  conceive,  unless  it  be  that  they  involve  more  trouble, 
and  perhaps  skill,  in  the  procedure  than  in  the  usual  every-day 
work.  Still  the  results  may  justify  the  bestowal  of  that  little 
extra  trouble  when  something  out  of  the  “usual  thing”  is 
desired.  We  have  on  a  former  occasion  directed  attention  to 
some  of  these  forgotten  styles  and  methods,  and  suggested  that, 
if  they  w7ere  reintroduced,  they  would  become  novelties,  and 
probably  might  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account,  and  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Dunmore’s  paper  once  more  brings  the  subject 
to  mind.  This  it  does  at  an  opportune  time,  as  just  now 
many  photographers  are  anxious  for  something  in  the  form  of 
novelty  for  the  approaching  season,  and  while  they  have  spare 
time  for  experimenting. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
novelty  should  be  really  new  and  original.  A  thing  that  may 
have  been  forgotten  a  couple  or  more  decades  ago  might  prove  a 
real  novelty  if  reintroduced  afresh  now,  and,  possibly  under  a 
new  name,  turned  to  some  profitable  account  in  some  way  or 
other.  Pouncy’s  original  carbon  process  of  forty  years  ago 
may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

The  first  of  the  expedients  Mr.  Dunmore  dealt  with  was  the 
lenses  he  uses — spectacle  lenses.  Now,  the  use  of  spectacle 
lenses  in  photography  is  generally  associated  with  pictures  of 
the  “fuzzy”  order,  but  Mr.  Dunmore  uses  them  to  take  pictures 
of  the  sharpest  possible  kind.  We  did  not  see  the  pictures 
shown  the  other  night,  but  we  have  seen  many  produced  by 
that  gentleman  on  previous  occasions,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  of  them  that  they  were  as  sharp  and  crisp  as  if  they 
had  been  taken  by  the  most  costly  instruments.  The  lenses, 
however,  are  not  used  as  single  ones,  but  as  combinations. 
Two  periscopic  glasses  are  fastened  close  together  at  their 
edges,  the  concave  sides  next  each  other;  thus  a  pair  of  twenty- 
four  inches  focus  forms  a  combination  of  twelve  inches  focus, 
and  such  a  combination  as  this  is,  we  believe,  that  with  which 
the  whole-plate  pictures  shown  were  taken.  The  stop  is 
placed  close  to  the  front  glass,  and  is  of  very  small  aperture, 
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the  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  we  think.  That  gives  a  ratio  of, 
roughly,  /- 200,  and,  of  course,  necessitates  a  proportionately 
long  exposure.  This,  of  course,  renders  an  instrument  of  this 
character  out  of  the  question  for  rapid  work.  Still  it  is  a  good 
expedient  when  other  lenses  are  not  forthcoming  of  the  requisite 
foci. 

One  of  the  expedients  described  at  the  Club  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  natural  backgrounds  in  portraiture.  The  method 
described  was  introduced  by  Mr.  T.  Edge  some  thirty  or  more 
years  ago.  We  have  more  than  once  before  referred  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  it  might  profitably  be  utilised  by  portraitists  at  watering 
places  and  other  pleasure  resorts.  The  portraits  are  taken  in 
the  studio,  and  a  background,  from  nature,  is  introduced  of 
the  beauty  spots  or  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
double  printing.  This,  now,  would,  in  most  places,  be  a 
novelty,  and  very  probably  prove  a  remunerative  one  at  the 
same  time.  The  method  of  double  printing  used  is  simplicity 
itself.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  particular  style  of 
portraiture  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Edge. 

Examples  of  another  style  of  portraiture,  long  forgotten, 
were  shown.  It  was  first  introduced,  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  as  a  “  secret  process  ”  by  Denier,  and  was  known 
at  the  time  as  the  Denier  effect.  Although  Denier’s  method  of 
workiug,  we  believe,  was  never  published  by  him,  the  same 
effects  were  produced  by  others.  One  method  is  this,  and 
that  was  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Dunmore  the  other  night : 
In  the  printing,  a  portion  of  it  is  made  with  the  paper  in  close 
contact  with  the  negative,  and  a  portion  with  an  intervening 
medium  between  them — a  plate  of  thin  glass,  or  two  or  more 
thin  films  of  gelatine,  for  example.  The  effect  in  these  pictures 
is  somewhat  curious,  they  appear  both  sharp  and  of  “soft 
focus  ”  at  the  same  time.  They  are  easy  of  production,  and, 
now  that  some  of  the  public  do  not  care  for  excessive  sharpness, 
these  pictures  might  be  well  appreciated,  and  at  the  same  time 
prove  remunerative.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  with  these 
pictures  very  little  retouching  is  required  on  the  negative. 

Here  is  another  obsolete  process  that  was  only  practised  by 
a  few,  yet  the  results  were  very  beautiful.  It  is  the  “  ebur- 
neurn  process  ”  of  the  late  Mr.  Burgess.  The  process  is  this  : 
A  collodion  positive,  from  a  negative,  is  made  on  glass,  which 
has  been  previously  waxed  to  facilitate  the  stripping  of  the 
film.  After  the  picture  is  finished,  and  toned,  if  necessary,  an 
emulsion  compound  of  gelatine,  glycerine  and  oxide  of  zinc, 
tinted  or  not,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  yield  a  film  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  an  ordinary  carte-cle  visite  mount  when  dry,  is  poured 
on,  allowed  to  set  and  dry.  When  dry,  and  stripped  from  the 
glass,  we  have  a  picture  which  is  flexible,  and  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  being  on  ivory.  Some  examples  by  this 
process  were  shown  at  the  Historical  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  last  year.  Such  pictures  are  more  easily  producible 
now  than  by  the  process  of  Burgess.  Xylonite  or  celluloid 
may  be  had  in  thin  sheets,  which  is  a  very  close  imitation  of 
real  ivory.  This,  if  coated  with  emulsion,  such  as  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  opal,  would  yield  admirable  results ;  or  a  carbon 
print  could  be  developed  upoD,  or  transferred,  to  it. 

There  are  other  forgotten  styles  and  methods  that  might  be 
referred  to,  but  space  will  not  now  permit.  However,  what 
has  been  mentioned  may  suggest  ideas  which  may  prove  useful 
to  some  of  our  more  modern  readers  whose  work  commands  a 
fair  price,  and  which  may  still  further  be  enhanced  by  the 
introduction  of  something  by  way  of  novelty. 
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The  Cinematograph  and  Insurance. —The  letter  frotr. 

the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  which  we  published  last  week,  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  insurance  companies  allow 
the  use  of  cinematographs  and  “  similar  apparatus,”  should  be  noted 
by  all  readers  who  have  to  deal  with  them.  We  presume  that  the 
term  “similar  apparatus”  only  applies  to  that  for  “animated’ 
pictures,  and  not  to  the  lantern  generally.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Rule  7  prohibits  the  use  of  an  ether  saturator  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Evidently  the  companies,  since  the  careless  use  of  one 
which  caused  that  terrible  catastrophe  in  Paris,  have  looked  askance 
at  ether  saturators.  This  is  putting  a  convenient  piece  of  apparatus- 
under  a  ban,  while  it  is  perfectly  safe  in  careful  hands.  A  very 
useful  recommendation  is  made  in  the  letter,  namely  that  a  damp- 
blanket  should  be  kept  at  hand  during  an  exhibition.  A  wet  blanket 
is  one  of  the  best  possible  things  for  stifling1  a  fire  at  its  outbreak, 
and  should  always  be  handy  when  animated  photographs  are  being 
shown  at  home,  or  when  an  ether  saturator  is  being  used.  It  may. 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  wanted ;  but,  if  it  is,  it  is  wanted  badly. 


How  far  these  regulations  apply  to  the  use  of  cinemartographs  in' 
private  dwellings  as  affecting  the  fire  insurance  is  not  quite  clear.  It 
is  not  so  well  known  amongst  insurers  that,  if  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  policy  is  violated,  the  policy  becomes  void,  even  if  no  ill  results 
from  it ;  also  that  a  policy  that  has  once  become  void  is  always 
void,  and,  we  believe  that  the  payment  of  subsequent  premiums  upon, 
it  does  not,  in  law,  again  make  it  valid.  The  only  legal  way,  we 
believe,  is  to  get  a  new  policy.  Such,  we  are  told,  is  the  law  on  the 
subject.  Now,  we  imagine  that  there  are  few  policies  amongst 
photographers  that,  at  one  time  or  other,  have  not  had  their  con¬ 
ditions  infringed  in  some  way,  and  that  is  why  we  again  call 
attention  to  the  subject.  However,  insurance  companies  rarely  raise 
quibbles  of  that  kind,  unless  accident  happens  at  the  time,  but 
still  the  subject  should  be  understood  by  every  insurer. 


A  Projected  New  Poisons  Act. — It  is  well  known  that 

the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  for  some  years  past  been  trying  to 
get  carbolic  acid  and  other  substances  used  for  household  and  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes  scheduled  as  poisons,  so  that  its  members  may 
secure  the  monopoly  in  the  sale,  and  that  the  Privy  Council  hav.j 
not  acceded  to  its  wish.  One  day  last  week  a  question  was  put  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  and  the  Home  Secretarj 
replied  as  follows  :  “  I  understand  that  the  Privy  Council,  while  no' 
thinking  it  expedient  to  include  carbolic  acid  in  the  schedule  of  poison." 
are  of  opinion  that  regulations  should  be  made  with  regard  to  it 
sale  and  that  of  other  poisonous  substances,  and,  in  accordance  wit 
a  promise  given,  they  have  prepared  a  Bill  on  the  subject,  wkic' 
will  shortly  be  introduced.” 


Dealers  in,  and  users  of,  chemicals  of  a  poisonous  nature  shouL 
look  out  for  this  Bill  in  their  own  interests,  for,  if  the  Pharma 
ceutical  Trades  Union  obtains  further  monopolies,  the  consume! 
must  suffer  in  the  price  he  will  have  to  pay  for  his  material.  X 
one  time  one  could  buy  “  fly  papers  ”  at  the  oil  shop  for  Qd.  the  fl 
dozen ;  now  he  has  to  pay  Id.  each  to  the  pharmaceutical  chemis 
for  the  same  brand.  At  this  rate,  the  amateur  photographer,  in 
stead  of  paving  Is.  an  ounce  to  his  dealer  for  his  pyro — and  that  is  i 
thing  the  Society  would  like  to  have  a  monopoly  in— would  b< 
charged  by  the  druggist  2s.  the  ounce.  At  the  grocers’  or  oil 
men’s,  patent  medicines,  bearing  the  Government  stamp,  can  b 
obtained  for  from  9 \d.  to  10 \d. ;  but,  if  they  happen  to  contain  th 
merest  trace  of  one  of  the  scheduled  materials,  one  has  to  pa; 

Is.  1  \d.  to  the  pharmaceutical  chemist,  though  the  list  prices  are  th' 
same.  _ 


The  Spectacle  -  makers’  Company. — Some  little  tim 
ago  we  mentioned  that  this  old  City  Company  had  decided  to  follow 
the  example  of  some  of  the  other  City  Guilds  in  furthering  th 
interests  of  the  crafts  they  are  supposed  to  be  associated  with.  Thi 
they  will  do  by  granting  diplomas  and  the  freedom  of  the  Guild  t 
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such  members  as  practise  the  art  of  the  optician,  and  who  shall 
satisfy  alike  scientific,  medical,  and  expert  examiners  that  they  are 
duly  qualified  to  be  so  certificated.  Last  week  the  names  of  the 
examiners  that  have  been  appointed  by  the  Company  to  carry  out 
this  certificated  scheme  were  announced,  and  they  are  well-known 
ones  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson 
is  the  scientific  examiner,  Mr.  G.  Lindsay  Johnson  the  medical  one, 
and  Mr.  G.  Paxton  the  expert  examiner.  We  fancy  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  the  Spectacle-makers’  Company  to  find  three 
better  men  for  the  work  than  the  gentlemen  named. 


At  the  present  time,  as  a  rule,  the  majority. of  spectacle-sellers — 
“  opticians  ” — have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  ophthalmics,  and  still 
less  of  optical  science ;  but  now,  a  few  years  hence,  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  only  those  who  hold  qualifications  will  meet  with  much 
commercial  success.  Eyesight  is  a  precious  thing,  and  it  has  too 
often  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  ignorance  of  incompetent 
spectacle-vendors  supplying  glasses  quite  unsuited  to  the  case.  The 
Spectacle-makers’  Company  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community 
generally  for  the  step  they  have  taken. 


This  step,  we  are  informed,  has  been  taken  by  the  Company 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  Master  of 
the  Spectacle-makers’  Company.  In  recognition  of  his  past  and 
present  services  to  the  Company,  the  City  Press  says  that  the 
members  of  the  craft  connected  with  the  trade  intend  presenting 
him  with  a  valuable  telescope,  which  is  being  “  made  in  London.” 
Our  contemporary  adds  that  the  Lady  Mayoress  is  also  to  be  the 
recipient  of  an  appropriate  gift  at  the  same  time.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  those  connected  with  the  trade  so  well  appreciate  the 
scheme. 


More  Expeditions. — An  exploring  expedition,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  under  the  command  of 
Dr.  A.  Haddon,  left  Tilbury  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  to  proceed  first 
to  Torres  Straits,  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and  then  to 
the  Province  of  Barram,  in  Central  Borneo.  Afterwards  the  mainland 
of  New  Guinea  will  be  visited,  and  finally  two  or  three  months  will 
be  spent  in  Borneo.  The  party  will  be  away  for  about  fifteen 
months.  The  expedition  will  be  accompanied  by  many  well-known 
Cambridge  and  London  men,  and  each  will  have  a  particular  de¬ 
partment  to  attend  to.  A  phonograph  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  expedition  for  the  record  of  language  and  of 
native  music,  and  a  cinematograph  for  the  reproduction  at  home  of 
native  dances  and  other  ceremonies.  Photography  generally,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  is  to  be  another  feature  in  the  enterprise. 


Captain  Svendrup  will  sail  in  the  Fram,  about  the  middle  of 
June,  for  North  Greenland.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  a  carto¬ 
grapher  and  surveyor,  a  geologist,  a  zoologist,  a  botanist,  a  doctor, 
and  a  meteorologist,  and,  of  course,  a  number  of  sailors.  Here, 
again,  photography  will  be  a  feature. 

- - - 4- - - - 

THE  DIFFRACTION  AND  PINHOLE  LENS  THEORIES 
IN  HALF-TONE  WORE. 

I. 

Although  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  half-tone  dot,  it  is  a 
question  whether  we  are  much  nearer  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  precise  action  of  the  screen  than  we  were  to  start  with.  Of 
course,  by  constant  practice,  those  in  the  regular  habit  of  using  the 
screen  have  learnt  how  to  get  the  results  they  require,  or,  at  least, 
are  moving  in  that  direction ;  but  these  matter-of-fact  individuals  do 
not  trouble  themselves  a  great  deal  with  considerations  of  diffraction 
or  of  pinhole  lenses,  or  anything  else,  so  long  as  they  know  that,  with 
a  stop  of  a  certain  size  and  shape  and  a  given  separation  of  screen 
and  plate,  they  can  obtain  a  calculated  result. 


In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  extended  series  of  investigations 
into  the  action  of  the  screen  under  very  varying  conditions  as  to 
size,  shape,  and  character  of  stop,  and  of  distances  between  the 
screen  and  plate  and  lens  respectively,  I  have  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  probably  at  least  two  or  three  different 
influences  at  work  independently  of  one  another,  and  that  one  or 
other  of  these  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  play  the  predomi¬ 
nant  part  in  the  formation  of  the  dot,  while,  when  the  conditions  are 
changed,  a  totally  different  action  may  be  at  work.  In  other  words, 
in  some  conditions  of  working,  the  dot  may  be  formed  by  points  of 
light  projected  by  the  lens  through  the  aperture  of  the  screen,  and  in 
others  by  similar  points  of  light  projected  by  the  screen  apertures 
themselves,  and  consisting  of  more  or  less  distinct  images  of  the  lens 
opening.  As  to  diffraction,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what  part  it  plays 
in  the  format  ion  of  the  dot,  although,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
its  influence  is  severely  felt  in  preventing  its  formation  in  a 
practically  useful  shape. 

In  following  out  these  experiments,  the  simply  ocular  method, 
although  useful  to  a  certain  degree,  proves  insufficient  or  imperfect 
from  various  causes.  In  the  first  place,  under  high  magnification, 
the  illumination  is  so  feeble  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  form 
a  definite  judgment  of  what  the  eye  sees,  or  how  much  it  sees,  and 
how  much  it  fails  to  see,  while,  again,  the  appearance  indicated  to 
the  eye  is  very  often  altogether  different  from  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  plate,  and  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  where  diffrac¬ 
tion  effects  are  concerned.  For  this  reason  I  have  turned  my  atten¬ 
tion  more  especially  to  photographing  the  screen  image  in  various 
degrees  of  enlargement,  from  about  seven  or  eight  up  to  between 
sixty  and  seventy  diameters;  and,  though  the  task  is  somewhat  more 
tedious  than  mere  ocular  inspection  with  the  microscope,  the  results 
are  infinitely  more  reliable  when  obtained. 

For  the  purpose  I  have  fitted  up  an  apparatus  consisting  practically 
of  a  long  box  camera,  carrying  at  one  end  the  sensitive  plate 
and  at  the  other  a  lens  or  lens  mount  to  carry  the  diaphragm,  and, 
midway  between,  a  lens  of  short  focus  in  fixed  position,  and  a  small 
ruled  screen  capable  of  adjustment  at  different  distances  from  the 
enlarging  lens.  When  this  is  directed  towards  a  clear  sky— or,  as 
I  prefer  to  work,  towards  a  lantern  condenser — the  image  formed  of 
or  by  the  screen  is  caught  up  by  the  enlarging  lens,  whose  shorter 
conjugate  focal  plane  takes  the  place  of  the  sensitive  plate  in 
ordinary  work,  and  by  it  thrown  in  a  more  or  less  magnified  form 
on  the  focussing  screen  at  the  extremity  of  the  apparatus,  where  it 
can  be  studied,  either  visually,  or,  as  I  have  already  said,  preferably 
by  photographing  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  front  of  the  instrument  is  fitted 
with  a  lens  or  lens  mount.  As  we  are  not  concerned  in  photographing 
anything  but  the  dot  itself,  a  lens  in  that  position  is  a  superfluity, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  a  convenience  in  holding  the  diaphragm,  and 
for  special  purposes  when  using  a  stop  too  large  for  the  lens  mount- 
I  simply  tack  on  to  the  front  of  the  camera,  instead  of  the  lens 
flange,  a  piece  of  tin  with  the  desired-shape  aperture  cut  in  it.  The 
only  advantage  there  is  in  using  the  lens,  if  it  be  one,  is  that  it  illu¬ 
minates  a  large  area  more  evenly  ;  but,  when  I  point  out  that,  using 
a  one-half  inch  power,  a  circle  of  barely  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  the 
screen  is  utilised,  or  with  one  of  two  and  a  half  inches  about  half  an 
inch,  the  importance  of  a  wide  area  of  illumination  is  not  very 
manifest. 

For  the  enlarging  lens,  after  trying  microscopic  objectives  of 
various  kinds,  I  have  fallen  back  upon  ordinary  photographic  lenses 
of  short  focus  as  being  in  every  way  preferable.  The  want  of  achro¬ 
matic  correction  for  photographic  purposes  of  the  former  objectives 
would  not  in  itself  be  objectionable,  as  it  could  be  allowed  for,  but  I 
found  it  impossible  to  photograph  just  what  I  wanted.  As  the 
object  to  be  photographed  is  simply  the  aerial  image  of  the  screen, 
more  or  less  out  of  focus,  the  non-achromatic  lens  will  “  pick  up  ’’  an 
image  that  is  entirely  different  from  that  shown  on  the  screen,  and 
though  it  may  be  rendered  quite  as  well  as  if  specially  focussed  for 
with  a  properly  corrected  lens,  it  is  inconvenient  and  misleading. 
But  the  chief  objection  to  the  microscope  objective  is  the  inordinately 
long  exposures  necessary  in  enlarging  direct  in  one  operation.  With 
an  extra  rapid  gelatine  plate  and  duplex  lamp  and  condenser  to 
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enlarge  up  to  forty-five  diameters,  the  highest  degree  of  direct 
amplification  I  have  tried  requires  exposures  of  about  two  hours 
with  stops  of  ordinary  dimensions,  and  much  longer  with  small  ones. 

But,  with  an  ordinary  photographic  lens  of  three  inches  focus,  a 
preliminary  enlargement  can  be  made  direct  from  the  feebly  illumi¬ 
nated  screen  image  up  to,  say,  eight  diameters,  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  in  the  same  apparatus,  substituting  that  enlargement  for 
the  screen,  it  can  be  further  enlarged  another  eight  times,  with  the 
advantage  of  much  better  illumination  and  far  better  definition  in 
the  final  result  than  would  be  obtained  with  the  micro-objective 
direct.  Working  in  this  manner,  I  have,  with  between  sixty  and 
seventy  diameters’  enlargement,  obtained  results  in  which  the  diffrac¬ 
tion  lines  are  still  sharp,  although  the  individual  “  dots”  are  half  an 
inch  apart  centre  from  centre,  the  original  being  133  lines  to  the 
inch  ruling.  • 

It  will  be  clear  to  those  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  screen  that 
with  this  arrangement  it  is  possible  to  study  the  effects  produced  at 
a  much  closer  screen  distance  than  is  possible  with  the  ordinary 
sealed  screen.  In  fact,  we  may  commence  with  the  sharply  focussed 
image  of  the  screen  itself,  and  note  every  minute  change  that  occurs 
as  it  is  slowly  moved  further  and  further  away  from  the  enlarging 
lens.  And  it  is  in  these  very  early  stages  of  the  screen’s  motion  that 
we  shall  find  closely  mixed  up  together,  not  only  diffraction  effects, 
but  also  pinhole  lens  images  as  well  as  the  dots  pro  jected  by  the  lens 
itself  or  the  source  of  light. 

Starting  with  the  screen  in  sharp  focus,  and  with  a  moderately 
small  circular  diaphragm  in  the  lens  mount — say,  one  of  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  at  a  distance  of  twenty  inches  from  the  screen 
— the  first  change  is,  of  course,  one  of  slight  loss  of  sharpness.  But, 
before  this  has  proceeded  far,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  light  spaces 
between  the  screen  lines  have  become  unevenly  illuminated,  but  the 
eye,  either  from  insufficient  illumination  on  the  one  hand  or  want  of 
adequate  amplification  on  the  other,  is  quite  unable  to  resolve  these 
marking  into  their  line  character.  But  the  photograph  reveals  that 
each  of  the  bright  dots  or  spaces  has  running  through  it  four  lines 
parallel  with  the  lines  of  the  screen  that  are  brighter  than  the  rest 
of  the  space,  and  the  “  dot,”  when  magnified,  takes  the  form  of  an 
Oxford  frame  with  crossed  corners,  the  central  space  being  less  dense 
than  the  lines  themselves.  At  a  further  distance  between  screen 
and  lens,  the  square  dot  is  cut  evenly  into  four  by  a  dark  cross,  or, 
in  the  negative,  four  small  black  squares  filling  the  angles  of  a  bright 
central  cross. 

These  and  other  effects  of  pure  diffraction  occur  before  the  screen 
has  moved  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  square  configuration  of  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  dots ;  but  presently  they  gradually  assume  a  circular 
shape,  and  become  more  and  more  “  fuzzy,”  until,  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance,  varying  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  stop,  the  dot  is  lost 
altogether.  This  I  take  it  to  be  the  dot  formed  by  the  light  pro¬ 
jected  through  the  screen  apertures,  for  it  occurs  at  distances  too 
close  for  the  screen  to  have  the  chance  to  form  any  definite  “  pin¬ 
hole  image,”  that  is,  one  of  any  sharpness,  and,  with  stops  above  a 
certain  size  in  relation  to  their  distance  from  the  screen  before  a 
sufficient  distance  is  reached  to  enable  the  formation  of  a  pinhole 
image,  the  individual  images  from  adjacent  apertures  have  become 
arge  enough  to  overlap,  and  so  obliterate,  the  screen  altogether. 

But,  when  a  small  stop  is  used,  especially  if  it  be  a  very  small  one, 
the  gradual  change  to  a  circular  form  takes  place  in  the  same  way ; 
but  in  this  case  the  “  fuzziness  ”  of  dot  is  succeeded  by  increased 
sharpness  as  the  projected  image  gradually  merges  into  the  pinhole 
form,  for  this  is  really  what  occurs.  In  the  closer  positions  of  the 
screen  to  the  plate  the  dot  is  formed  by  projection  through  the 
screeD,  but,  as  the  distance  increases,  this  dot  becomes  gradually  less 
sharp,  while  that  projected  by  the  screen  increases  in  sharpness 
until,  with  a  sufficiently  small  stop,  it  assumes  a  definite  form  and 
a  clearness  of  outline  that  do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  maxk 
the  first-mentioned  dot. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  a  circular  diaphragm,  and  this  intentionally) 
to  show  that,  so  far  as  the  diffraction  effects  are  concerned,  it  is  the 
shape  of  the  screen  aperture ,  and  not  of  the  diaphragm ,  that  produces 
the  result.  I  was  of  the  contrary  opinion  until  I  employed  in  my 
micro-enlargirg  apparatus  a  screen  purposely  composed  of  circular 


apertures,  when,  to  my  surprise,  the  diffraction  effects  described 
were  either  altogether  lost,  or  were  of  such  an  indefinite  character 
as  to  be  barely  recognisable ;  but,  if  for  this  circular  stop  a  t-qutre 
one  be  substituted, -while  precisely  the  same  effects  of  diffraction  oocur, 
the  gradual  change  from  the  projected  to  the  pinhole  image  is  much 
more  readily  followed  owing  to  the  change  of  shape  of  the  dot. 
With  the  multiple  stop  it  is  even  more  easily  followed  still. 

I  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  that  diffraction  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  formation  of  the  dot,  but  to  explain  this  I  shall  have 
to  refer  to  another  phase  of  the  changes.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  pages  of  this  Journal  have  been  exceptionally  rich,  during  j 
the  last  few  weeks,  in  papers  of  real  value,  first  and  foremost  ( 
naturally  coming  that  of  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield,  on  “The  Latent 
Image  and  its  Development.”  I  am  sure  every  reader  will  join  me  in 
offerirg  Mr.  Driffield  sympathetic  condolences  at  the  loss  of  his  con¬ 
frere,  Dr.  Hurter,  so  soon,  too,  after  their  united  contribution  was  read 
at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  This  papfr,  containing  as  it  does  j 
such  a  mass  of  well-ordered  facts,  such  a  wealth  of  experimental  data,  j 
is  one  to  be  thought  over  and  dwelt  upon  before  any  criticism  of  value 
can  be  offered,  or  before  a  true  idea  of  its  teaching  can  be  formed. 
Just  as  in  what  might  be  termed  their  epoch-making  paper  on  speed  1 
determination,  published  in  1890,  many  of  its  assertions  will  be  con-  j 
sidered  debatable,  many  of  its  conclusions  controverted.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  inevitable  to  its  consideration  will  probably  be  heated,  but  | 
magna  est  veritas  et  prevalebit.  It  may  perhaps  be  not  out  of  place  1 
to  call  attention  to  some  aspects  of  the  subject  that  might  with  ad¬ 
vantage  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  paper  itself.  The  first  thought  j 
that  strikes  one,  in  view  of  the  very  technical  and  theoretical  stand 
point  taken  in  drawing  conclusions  from  thermochemical  data  is  that  i 
the  substance  under  discussion  should  have  been  a  strictly  defined  i 
chemical  compound.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that,  while  j 
the  experiments  generally  have  dealt  with  commercial  dry  plates,  the 
calculations  made,  and  the  conclusions  drawn,  have  reference  to  pure  | 
bromide  of  silver.  Now  every  one  knows  that  the  commercial  dry  j 
plate  of  to-day  is  by  no  means  a  simple  inert  dried  film  containing 
bromide  in  suspension — the  iodides  and  chlorides  usually,  also,  | 
present  have  a  naturally  important  bearing  on  the  arguments,  not  to  i 
speak  of  these  silver  haloids  in  chemical  combination  with  organic 
matter,  whether  dissolved  in  the  film  or  mechanically  suspended,  all  of 
these  possible  various  conditions  being  governing  factors  in  maing  cor¬ 
rect  deductions.  It  is  well  to  draw  attention  to  these  omissions,  in  view 
of  the  perhaps  necessary,  but  none  the  less  conspicuous,  ex  cathedra 
air  which  the  paper  possesses.  Many  of  its  dicta  have  at  first  glance 
an  exceedingly  positive  aspect,  yet  similar  ones  have  on  a  former  occa-  , 
sion  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  possessing  an  esoteric  signification,  not  i 
appreciated  by  the  general  reader.  Thus  we  find  in  the  paper  recently  | 
published  the  statement,  “  The  table  clearly  indicates  that  a  fast  ; 
plate  is  one  which  is  rich  in  silver,  and  reflects  a  minimum  of  light.” 
Then,  in  the  discussion,  Mr.  Driffield  says,  with  regard  to  a  certain 
condition,  as  though  in  emphasis  of  the  position  just  quoted, 

“ .  .  .  the  mere  thickness  of  the  film  would  not  be  a  factor  which 
would  affect  the  speed,  and  I  do  not  quite  see  why  it  should,  if  the 
thickness  were  constituted  of  gelatine.  If  it  were  silver,  of  course  it 
would  (the  italics  are  mine,  F.  L.),  because  you  saw  from  the  formulae 
what  an  influence  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  plate  has.”  This  would 
seem  positive  enough;  yet  that  it  is  an  esoteric  proposition  is  evident 
from  the  apparently  contradictory  statement  in  Mr.  Driffield’s  note 
which  runs,  “ .  .  .a  plate  may  be  very  rich  in  silver,  yet  very  slow  ; 
it  depends  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  silver.  ...”  Here  the 
physical  condition  is  the  factor  governing  rapidity,  but  in  the  paper 
it  is  the  richness  of  silver.  This  may  sound  querulous,  but  it  is  not 
so.  Experiments  treated  from  a  mathematical  standpoint  must  be 
criticised  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  possible  that  one  result  of  this  paper  may  be  a  revivification  of 
the  old  discussion,  which  was  very  warmly  carried  on,  as  will  be  well 
remembered  by  old  students  of  photography  of,  say,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  on  the  question  whether  the  effect  of  light  was  to 
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produce  chemical  decomposition  or  only  mechanical  or  molecular 
alteration. 

Referring  to  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  contention  that  bromide 
of  silver  undergoes  no  chemical  decomposition  by  the  action  of 
light  for  the  brief  time  needed  to  produce  a  developable  impression, 
it  is  worth  while  quoting  Dr.  H.  Vogel,  who,  writing  in  1871,  says: 
“  It  has  been  proved  that,  by  the  decomposition  ”  (by  light,  E.  L.)  “  of 
bromide  of  silver  and  chloride  of  silver,  sub-chloride  and  sub-bromide 
of  silver  is  formed.”  And,  though  he  does  not  refer  to  the  destruction 
of  an  image  on  a  bromide  film,  he  shows  how  a  misunderstanding 
between  himself  and  Dr.  Schnauss  as  to  destructibility  of  an  iodide 
image  by  iodide  of  potassium  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  when  the 
iodide  is  formed  so  as  to  contain  organic  matter,  the  image  is  not 
destroyed,  while  with  pure  iodide  it  is  destroyed.  Similar  argu¬ 
ments  might  apply  to  bromide  images. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  day  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the  greater  or 
less  solubility  of  the  silver  in  a  dry  plate  in  saturated  hypo  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  weaker  solution.  If  I  remember  right,  Mr.  Henderson 
pointed  out,  many  years  ago,  that  saturated  hypo  cleared  the  plate 
less  quickly  than  a  weaker  solution.  It  is  obvious  that,  to  a  slight 
extent,  the  difference  between  a  dry  and  a  previously  wetted  plate 
would  slightly  affect  the  comparison,  as,  for  a  while,  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  produced.  But  it  would  only  be  for  a  brief  period? 
for  the  osmotic  action  of  hypo  is  very  strong,  and  this  salt  has  the 
property  of  driving  water  out  through  a  colloid  at  a  quick  rate. 
Moreover,  more  hypo  goes  in  than  water  comes  out. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  standard  light  for  this  or  other 
purposes,  it  seems  remarkable  that  a  simple  and  ingenious  standard 
light,  the  invention  of  Sir  W.  Crookes,  who,  as  is  well  known,  once 
filled  the  editorial  chair  of  this  Journal,  does  not  ever  now  appear 
to  be  made  use  of.  It  was  described  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society,  June  27,  1868,  and  I  append  an  extract  in  Sir  W. 
Crookes’  own  words 

“A  glass  lamp  is  taken  of  about  two  ounces  capacity,  the  aperture 
in  the  neck  being  0  25  inch  in  diameter.  Another  aperture  in  the 
side  allows  the  liquid  fuel  to  be  introduced.  This  consists  of 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0805,  and.  pure  benzole,  boiling  at  81°  C., 
which  are  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  five  volumes  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  wick-holder  consists  of  a  platinum 
tube,  and  the  wick  is  made  of  fifty-two  pieces  of  platinum  wire,  each 
0-0I  inch  in  diameter.  The  flame  of  this  lamp  forms  a  perfectly 
shaped  cone,  the  extremity  being  sharp,  and  having  no  tendency  to 
smoke.  Without  flicker  or  movement  of  any  kind,  it  burns,  when 
protected  from  currents  of  air,  at  a  uniform  rate  of  136  grains  per  hour. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  flame  is  very  much  more  uniform  than 
that  of  the  sperm  candle  sold  for  photometric  purposes.  Tested 
against  a  candle,  considerable  variations  in  relative  illuminating 
power  have  been  observed;  but,  on  placing  two  of  these  lamps  in 
opposition,  no  such  variations  have  been  detected.” 

One  of  the  papers  I  referred  to  was  read  at  the  Gospel  Oak  Society 
last  month  by  Mr.  Raynor.  He  spoke  of  it  as  being  partially  a 
lecture  on  elementary  optics  as  applied  to  photography,  but  it  con¬ 
tained  just  that  elementary  information  of  a  practical  nature  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  know  where  else  to  look  for.  The  simple  formulie 
he  gives  for  finding  the  focus  of  a  spectacle  lens  needed  to  lengthen 
or  to  shorten  the  focus  of  a  combination  are  very  interesting,  and, 
from  the  tendency  that  now  exists,  as  shown  in  many  hand- 
cameras,  to  alter  the  focus  by  such  means  in  lieu  of  a  series  of 
photographic  lenses,  will  be  exceedingly  useful. 

Then,  again,  for  real  practical  information  as  to  the  working 
with  Roatgeu  radiations,  nothing  could  well  be  better  than  Mr. 
Isenthal’s  paper,  read  at  the  Royal,  and  given  in  abstract  on  page 
124  of  this  Journal.  None  but  those  who  have  tried  it  have 
any  idea  of  the  exceedingly  critical  nature  of  this  kind  of  work,  and 
many  hints  of  great  value  may  be  gathered  from  the  paper  I  refer  to. 

I  should  like,  too,  to  call  attention  to  the  translation  (see  page  85 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography)  of  Dr.  Andresen’s 
paper  upon  the  characteristic  reactions  of  well-known  developing 
agents.  It  represents  a  vast  amount  of  labour  expended,  and,  in 
view  of  the  existent  rage  for  new  developers,  should  be  very  useful. 

Free  Lance. 
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II. 

If  only  on 3  definite  kind  of  ray  is  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
photographic  image,  two  methods  of  procedure  may  be  adopted. 

1.  A  plate  is  used  which  is  equally  sensitive  to  all  rays,  then  there 
must  be  used  for  the  yellow-printing  plate  a  blue- violet  filter,  for  the  red- 
printing  plate  a  yellowish-green  filter,  for  the  blue-printing  plate  an 
orange-red  filter. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  fundamental  bans  is  a  filter  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  printing  colours,  which  was  established  by  Cros  and 
Ducos  du  Hauron,  and  has  lately  been  adopted  mostly  as  the  leading 
principle.  It  will,  however,  be  frequently  seen  that  this  “  filter  theory  ” 
can  only  be  satisfied  if  the  above- cited  assumption  of  the  plate  sensitive¬ 
ness,  which  is  very  difficult  to  do  practically,  is  also  fulfi.led.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  the  complementary  filters  is  only  warranted  with  the  theoreti¬ 
cally  correct  fundamental  colours,  whilst  with  any  other  selection  of 
colours  variations  in  the  colours  of  the  filters  are  necessary  when  as 
favourable  results  as  possible  are  striven  for.  It  is  therefore  not  permis  - 
sible  simply  to  enunciate  the  law,  “  The  filter  must  be  complementary 
to  the  printing  ink,”  and  to  choose  any  one  printing  ink  without  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  others,  for,  as  the  above  explanations  show,  in  the 
choice  of  the  rays  which  produce  the  image  the  other  two  fundamental 
colours  must  always  be  taken  into  account. 

2.  Three  photographic  plates  are  used,  each  of  which  is  only  sensitive 
for  one  of  the  above-mentioned  group  of  rays.  For  the  negative  for  the 
yellow  printing  plate  a  blue-violet  sensitive  plate,  for  the  red  printing 
plate  a  yellowish-green  sensitive  plate,  and  for  the  blue  printing  plate  an 
orange-red  sensitive  plate  must  be  used. 

For  this  purpose  the  plates  must  be  sensitised  with  dyes  which  must 
be  complementary  to  the  colour  of  the  active  rays.  The  plate  for  yellow 
printing  must  be  sensitised  with  yellow,  for  the  red  printing  with  red,  for 
the  blue  printing  with  blue. 

In  this  way  we  arrive  at  Dr.  H.  W.  Yogel’s  “sensitising  theory,” 
“  The  optical  sensitiser  forms  the  printing  ink  for  the  plate  obtained 
with  that  negative.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  “  filter  ”  and  “  sensitising  theory  ”  are 
theoretically  the  same. 

The  sensitising  with  a  yellow  dye  may  be  omitted,  eince  the  ordinary 
photographic  plate  is  in  itself  sensitive  to  blue-violet.  It  is  therefore 
superfluous  to  use  the  blue-violet  filter  required  by  the  partisans  of  the 
filter  theory ;  whilst  no  one  used  the  idea  of  sensitising  a  plate  with  a 
yellow  dye  for  the  blue-violet,  the  necessity  of  the  violet  filter  has  always 
been  advanced. 

The  requirements  set  up  by  the  sensitising  theory  are  more  precise, 
and  they  may  be  easily  fulfilled ;  whilst  the  requirements  of  the  filter 
theory,  since  complementary  colours  may  show  a  very  different  spectrum 
behaviour,  are  undetermined  and  very  difficult  to  fulfil  in  practice. 

Of  exceptional  importance  is  always  the  sensitising  of  the  plates ;  the 
filter  is  only  a  means  of  correction  to  narrow  the  zone  of  sensitiveness. 
When  making  the  exposure  for  the  red-printing  plate  a  red  sensitiser 
must  necessarily  be  used,  whilst  a  yellow  screen  is  sufficient  in  order  to 
protect  the  plate  against  the  action  of  the  blue  rays.  For  the  blue 
printing  negative  is  under  every  condition  a  blue  sensitiser  to  be  U3ed, 
whilst  a  yellow  screen  will  again  be  sufficient  if  plates  of  sufficient 
orange  sensitiveness  are  used. 

The  above-mentioned  theories  are  incomplete,  since  they  leave  us  in 
doubt  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  sensitising  band  or  the  limits  of  the  filter. 
This  deficiency  may  be  helped  by  completing  the  law,  “  Any  two  colours 
must  act  like  white,  and  the  third  like  black,"  by  the  addition  of  “  the 
compound  colours  lying  midway  between,  the  two  fundamental  colours 
should  also  act  like  a  grey  compounded  of  equal  parts  of  black  and 
white.” 

We  thus  obtain  a  very  good  prescription,  which  satisfies  practical 
work,  for  the  preparation  of  the  three  negatives.  The  plates  must  be 
sensitised  with  dyes  in  accordance  with  Vogel’s  theory,  which,  as  far  as 
possible,  are  similar  to  the  printing  inks.  On  a  sheet  of  paper  the 
printing  inks  and  the  compounded  intermediate  colours,  which  I  have 
called  control  colours,  should  be  spread,  and  the  action  of  the  colours 
on  the  sensitised  plates  tested  by  an  exposure. 

If  the  negative  does  not  satisfy  the  above  requirements,  “  two  funda¬ 
mental  colours  must  act  like  white,  the  third  like  black,  and  the  two 
intermediate  colours  like  a  mean  grey,”  correction  filters  must  be  used, 
and  these  altered  in  their  intensity  and  colour  till  the  desired  result  is 
approximately  obtained. 

It  must  be  noted  that,  if  a  dingy  printing  ink— for  instance,  carmine 
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lake — be  used,  not  this,  but  a  pigment  of  the  same  tint  or  colour,  must 
be  considered  as  a  fundamental  colour.  For  instance,  eosine  corresponds 
to  the  printing  ink  carmine  lake.  In  order  to  obtain  a  more  certain 
decision  as  to  the  action  of  the  control  colours,  a  strip  of  grey  paper, 
the  brightness  of  which  is  intermediate  between  black  and  white,  may 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  colours.  The  control  colours  should 
then  show  in  the  negative  the  same  opacities  as  this  grey. 

This  simple  procedure  for  the  determination  of  the  filters  appears  to  me 
to  be  so  certain  that  I  have  recommended  it  in  preference  to  the  spectro- 
graphic  method  for  determining  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  and 
behaviour  of  the  filters. 

If  this  method  is  adopted,  gross  faults  in  the  choice  of  the  filters 
cannot  possibly  happen.  Convinced  of  the  complete  correctness  of  the 
filter  theory,  one  uses  now,  for  instance,  an  intense  yellow  green  filter 
for  the  red  printing  plate  when  using  carmine  lake  and  Paris  blue  as 
printing  inks.  Such  a  negative  shows  blue  pigments — for  instance, 
ultramarine — quite  bare  glass,  with  the  result  that  in  the  composite 
print  violet  will  be  obtained  instead  of  blue. 

A  test  with  the  control  colour  violet  teaches  us  that  we  have  to  use  a 
very  bright  picric  acid  filter,  for  only  with  this  could  a  violet  be  obtained 
half  covered. 

A  third  theory  for  the  splitting  up  of  a  coloured  original  by  means  of 
photography  into  three  monochrome  images  is  deduced  from  the  law  of 
colour  mixtures.  Under  the  assumption  that  the  spectrum  is  composed 
of  mixed  lines  closely  crowded  together,  we  can,  starting  from  the  general 
law  of  colour  mixture,  set  up  the  sensitising  curves  for  the  three  plates. 
Prospectively  suitable  sensitisers  should  be  chosen,  the  plates  tested  in 
the  spectrograph,  and  their  sensitiveness  zones  corrected  by  correspond¬ 
ing  films.  I  have  worked  this  theory  out  in  my  book. 

The  sensitising  curves  give  more  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  necessary 
behaviour  of  the  plates,  and  permit  a  much  finer  working  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  processes.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  curve  for  the  plate  for  the 
yellow  part  of  the  image  shows  that  it  is  advisable  to  lengthen  the  region 
of  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  emulsion  plate  on  both  sides,  and  I 
have  therefore  recommended  acridine  and  chlorophyl ;  thus  an  orange 
and  green  dye. 

The  sensitising  is  in  the  most  complete  accord  with  Vogel’s  theory, 
since  orange  +  green  =  yellow  ;  thus  a  yellow  dye  is  used. 

Since,  however,  the  acridine  sensitises  too  far  towards  green,  the  region 
of  sensitiveness  must  be  curtailed  by  a  violet  filter,  which,  however,  has 
obviously  here  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the  activity  of  the  green  pig¬ 
ments. 

The  test  with  the  control  colours  teaches,  however,  that  not  much  is 
gained  by  this  complicated  procedure  ;  therefore,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  an  ordinary  plate  without  a  filter  is  used. 

After  these  statements,  which  are  possibly  sufficient  to  clear  up  some¬ 
what  the  existing  views  of  the  theory  of  three-colour  printing,  the 
actual  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  this  process  should  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

An  important  cause  of  failure  lies,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  in 
the  use  of  three  printing  inks  which  do  not  correspond  to  the  theory. 
The  imperfections  produced  by  this  circumstance  are  still  more  increased 
that  in  the  preparation  of  the  negatives  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  actual 
printing  inks.  The  existing  formulas  and  the  commercial  filters  are 
suited  to  the  correct  fundamental  colour  system,  yellow,  blue  -  green  > 
and  purple,  whilst  the  printing  inks  show  quite  another  tone. 

In  the  practice  of  three-colour  printing,  however,  all  the  imperfections 
of  the  photo-mechanical  processes  come  very  strongly  into  play. 

Thus  the  process  requires  first  three  negatives  of  absolutely  equal 
quality,  an  essential  which,  in  spite  of  all  possible  care,  can  hardly  be 
fulfilled.  Whoever  has  reproduced  a  grey,  or  a  photographic  print  in 
grey,  will  know  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  correct  re¬ 
production  of  the  half-tones.  It  is  not  the  troublesome  grain  of  the  paper 
to  which  one,  as  a  rule,  ascribes  the  blame  of  the  unsatisfactory  result, 
bat  the  tendency  which  is  self-existent  in  photography  itself,  dependent 
on  the  behaviour  of  the  plate,  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  time  of  ex¬ 
posure,  the  mode  of  developing,  which  has  a  tendency  to  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  half-tones.  Sometimes  the  negative  is  too  hard,  at  others  too 
soft ;  if  the  lights  are  satisfactory,  the  shadows  are  wanting ;  if  these 
are  faultless,  the  gradation  of  the  original  from  dark  to  light  is  wanting, 
and  so  on. 

It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  it  is  very  difficult,  under  suchdifferent  conditions, 
to  obtain  negatives  of  equal  character  such  as  three-colour  printing  re¬ 
quires,  and,  in  order  to  obviate  this  fault  as  far  as  possible,  I  have 
recommended  to  be  photographed,  side  by  side  with  the  original,  a  grey 
eoale.  Its  use  must  undoubtedly  cause  an  advance  in  three-colour  printing. 


To  these  deficiencies  existent  in  the  negatives  are  added  the  failures  of 
the  printing  surface,  the  collotype  plate,  or  the  block.  In  their  pro¬ 
duction  again  appears  a  shifting  of  half-tones,  whereby  the  failure  in 
gradations  of  the  negatives  is  still  further  intensified. 

When  printing  in  black  these  failures  trouble  us  but  little  ;  the  correct 
form  is  always  obtained,  and  whether  the  gradations  are  sometimes  ! 
softer,  another  time  harder — whether  a  general  tint  covers  the  whole 
picture  or  the  high  lights  are  a  little  too  broad,  whether  the  shadow 
details  are  more  or  less  plainly  visible— hurts  but  little  the  general 
impression  of  the  reproduction. 

In  three-colour  printing,  however,  the  gradations  are  essential  for  the 
correctness  of  the  colour,  and  we  find  it  extremely  troublesome  if,  for 
instance,  the  sky  appears  green  and  the  brown  tree  trunks  show  violet 
shadows. 

Especially  troublesome  is  the  want  of  pure  grey.  With  regard  to  this 
our  eyes  are  very  sensitive,  and  even  a  very  slight  excess  of  one  of  the  three 
colours  will  be  at  once  recognised  in  the  grey  mixture.  How  shall  we,  how¬ 
ever,  obtain  pure  shades  of  grey  when  the  tones  in  the  printing  plate  are 
shifted?  If,  for  instance,  the  blue  plate  shows  a  vigorous  gradation  in 
the  deep  tones,  therefore,  however,  a  flat  gradation  to  the  lights,  and  we 
print  so  that  the  bright  grey  appears  pure,  there  will  appear  in  place 
of  black  a  blackish  green;  if,  however,  the  colours  combine  to  make 
black,  the  result  will  be  a  smutty  orange  in  place  of  the  bright  grey.  * 
Still  there  are  the  so-called  faults  in  superposition  which  are  caused  by  the 
want  of  transparency  in  the  colour  films,  and  finally  the  irregularities  in 
the  intensities  of  the  individual  pulls  due  to  the  printing  press. 

All  these  failures  do  not  lie  in  the  principle  of  three-colour  printing,  ( 
but  are  due  to  the  general  deficiencies  of  the  photo-mechanical  process. 

If,  however,  the  various  sources  of  failure  are  not  kept  strictly  apart, 
the  influence  of  the  incorrectly  chosen  printing  inks,  the  deficient 
equality  of  the  printing  plates,  Ac.,  are  not  known,  then  will  the  causes 
of  the  unsatisfactory  results  be  sought  for  in  the  wrong  places  and 
impossibilities  are  demanded  of  photography,  and  any  dodge  is  ueed,  as  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  above. 

The  large  number  of  different  circumstances  which  influence  three- 
colour  printing  are  the  causes  why  the  correctness  of  a  theory  was  so 
difficult  to  realise.  Obviously  whoever  will  argue  from  the  final  print  as  to 
the  splitting  up  of  the  colours  by  photography  may  err  only  too  easily, 
since  alteration  of  plate-sensitising,  the  filter,  and  the  printing  ink, : 
cannot  be  noticeable  or  not  have  an  improvement  of  the  results.  Other 
very  important  faults  will  also  be  obtained,  or  new  ones  be  formed,  which 
will  conceal  the  advantages  obtained.  A.  Freiherrn  v.  Hubl. 

- ♦ - 

SOME  OLD  EXPEDIENTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Pliotog'aphic  Club,  March  2,  1898.] 

Ax  the  present  time  the  attention  of  photographers  is  more  directed  to 
the  development  of  the  art-science  of  photography,  in  the  directions 
colour  printing  and  photo-mechanical  processes,  than  the  preparation  of 
negatives  and  prints  in  the  old-fashioned  manner,  by  which  I  mean  th< 
simple  negative  and  print  from  it,  which  at  the  same  time  I  think  wil 
never  quite  become  obsolete ;  but,  at  any  rate,  for  years  past,  this  phae 
of  photography  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill. 

Negatives  are  no  better,  developers  are  no  better,  and  prints  are  n 
better,  than  they  have  been  for  years  past,  from  a  manipulatory  point  c  i 
view  ;  it  is  true  the  number  of  our  developing  agents  has  increased,  an 
new  papers  of  excellent  quality  have  been  introduced,  our  appliance 
have  been  improved  in  many  respects,  ingenious  inventions  have  alec 
made  it  more  easy  for  the  photographer  to  carry  on  his  profession,  but  £ 
good  negative  twenty  years  ago  is  a  good  negative  now,  and  can  hold  it* 
own  with  any  modern  one  developed  with  the  latest  developer  on  an; 
plate.  Manipulatory  excellence  attained  perfection  years  ago,  and  n 
matter  what  new  plans  are  introduced,  with  perhaps  the  exception  o ! 
making  good  results  more  easy  to  attain,  no  improvement  has  beei 
made  in  the  negative  itself,  or  is,  I  fancy,  ever  likely  to  be.  Of  course! 
the  old  negatives  were  made  suitable  for  the  paper  on  which  they  had  t< 
be  printed,  and  would  now,  for  our  modern  papers,  prove  too  dense  ;  bu 
that  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  fault,  they  were  suitable  for  the  condition 
imposed,  and  what  more  are  those  of  the  present  day  ?  A  good  deal  i 
said  about  the  perfect  negative,  as  if  one  kind  should  be  the  standard  fo 
all,  when  no  two  dissimilar  printing  processes  require  the  same  kind  o 
negative  in  order  to  evolve  the  best  results,  with  the  exception  that  al 
kinds  require  to  have  a  certain,  if  small,  amount  of  clear  glass,  perfec 
opacity  and  good  gradation. 

Many  modern  plates  are  undoubtedly  better  exponents  of  colour,  an 
in  special  cases  this  is  a  decided  advantage ;  but,  generally  speaking,  ol 
wet-collodion  negatives  could  be,  and  were,  made  to  give  as  correct  repre 
sentations  of  ordinary  landscapes,  at  any  rate  as  the  gelatine  ones  d 
now. 
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Nobody  will  dispute  the  wondeiful  convenience  of  our  modern  methods 
of  working  compared  with  the  old  plans  ;  but  the  finished  results  of  one 
oqual  that  of  the  other  in  all  respects,  and,  with  all  due  credit  to  modern 
processes,  often  better.  Is  will  be  said  we  have  much  better  pictures 
now  than  formerly,  and  every  year  shows  an  advance  in  this  direction. 
So  we  have,  but  the  increasing  excellence  is  in  the  artistic  treatments  of 
the  subject,  not  in  the  negative  being  better  in  itself.  In  artistic  treatment 
there  is  no  finality,  and  every  year  may  be  expected  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  previous  ones. 

Whatever  successes  may  be  achieved,  they  are  in  all  instances  facili¬ 
tated  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  making  the  negative,  and  in  this  matter 
we  should  not  rest  until  we  can  as  easily  get  the  effects  we  require  by 
having  all  our  apparatus  and  chemical  reactions  as  much  under  control 
-as  our  pens  in  letter-writing,  or  our  brushes  in  painting.  Those  who  are 
most  perfect  in  this  preliminary  work  and  knowledge  will  succeed  best  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  photography,  when  tools  are  forgotten  as  means 
to  an  end,  and  the  resulting  picture  is  alone  thought  of.  It  is  some  of 
the  old-fashioned  but  useful  plans  I  propose  talking  of  this  evening  ;  not 
that  they  are  altogether  out  of  date  even  now,  but  such  that  were  in 
frequent  use  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or  even  more.  Retrospective 
glimpses  into  the  long  past  are  occasionally  useful  in  the  present,  and 
there  are  but  very  few  old  hands  that  will  not  recognise  in  some  much- 
lauded  new  process  or  invention  some  old  friend  with  a  new  name,  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  or  has  been  temporarily 
lost  sight  of  or  forgotten  altogether.  It  may  be  asked,  If  a  thing  was 
worth  anything,  why  was  it  dropped?  The  answer  is  not  hard  to  give. 
Formerly,  any  new  dodge  or  invention,  valuable  or  otherwise,  was  guarded 
with  great  secrecy,  and  scores  of  things  were  forgotten  when  the  inventor 
joined  the  majority,  as  nothing  was  left  more  tangible  than  results,  their 
means  of  production  having  been  communicated  to  few  persons,  or 
perhaps  to  no  one  at  all,  who  cared  to  retain  the  knowledge,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  they  lapsed  into  obscurity. 

I  can  call  to  mind  several  excellent  processes,  judging  by  the  results, 
that  have  never  been  made  public,  but  now,  in  the  light  of  modern  ex¬ 
perience,  were,  in  all  probability,  achieved  by  the  use  of  an  emulsion  of 
the  silver  haloids  in  gelatine.  This  plan  would  at  least  produce  similar 
work,  but,  in  those  days,  gelatine  photography  was  not  more  than 
experimentally  known,  and  not  much  of  that.  As  the  goal  attempted  has 
been  the  same,  namely,  a  good  print,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect  — 
we  know  it  for  a  fact— that  experiments  would  run  in  very  similar  grooves, 
and  several  persons  might  hit  on  the  same  process  without  any  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other,  each  thinking  they  were  the  sole  inventors, 
there  were  no  weekly  meetings  in  those  days,  and  those  that  did 
occasionally  take  place  were  rather  formal,  unsociable  affairs,  at  which 
some  novelty  might  be  shown,  but  very  meagre  information  about  its 
production.  Any  apparently  good  thing  was  financed  as  a  secret  pro¬ 
cess,  and  did  not  benefit  photography  at  large.  Now  this  is  all  changed. 
More  liberal  ideas  prevail,  and  this  Club,  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  only 
social  photographic  society  of  that  date,  may  flatter  itself  that  it  was  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  where  photographers  could  and  did  ex¬ 
change  ideas  freely,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  without  the  hampeiing 
influence  of  what  was  to  be  got  out  of  it.  On  all  sides  we  see  the  results 
of  this  unselfish  manner  of  treating  things.  Clubs  and  societies,  without 
number,  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  photography  has  been  popu¬ 
larised;  new  trades  have  been  created,  and  occupation  and  amusement 
found  for  thousands  of  people,  the  root  of  it  all  being  the  free,  un¬ 
trammelled  exchange  of  ideas  fostered  by  such  societies  as  this  Club. 
There  is  an  undoubted  tendency  to  making  every  process  as  automatic  as 
possible.  Less  trouble  seems  to  be  the  ruling  idea.  There  are  many 
who  consider  trouble  out  of  place  in  pursuing  an  amusement ;  but  in 
photography,  as  in  most  other  things,  perfection  is  not  attainable 
without  trouble,  and  a  good  deal  of  it.  R.  Dunmore. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HAND-CAMERA  CRITICISMS. 

[Paper  read  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

'In  selecting  the  above  subject  for  my  contribution  to  the  Society’s  pro¬ 
gramme  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  the  time 
when  most  of  us  are  contemplating  additions  to  our  apparatus  in  the 
way  of  new  hand  cameras,  which  shall  be  as  complete  and  up  to  date  as 
possible.  I  have  therefore  ventured  to  think  that  a  few  criticisms 
on  the  points  of  existing  patterns  would  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
increase  in  popularity  of  amateur  photography  has  been  almost  entirely 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  camera,  which,  in  its 
turn,  has  probably  caused  a  greater  expenditure  of  inventive  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  various  camera -designers  than  all  other  scientific 
amusements  put  together.  One  has  but  to  consider  how  universal  is  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  photography  amongst  all  classes  to  understand  the 
necessity  that  has  arisen  for  the  multitude  of  different  patterns  that  are 
now  on  the  market.  For  instance,  there  is  the  man  of  leisure  who,  when 
contemplating  a  Continental  trip,  is  suddenly  fired  with  a  desire  to  bring 
back  some  reminders  of  his  trip,  and  is  inspired  with  the  necessary  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  photographic  powers  by  the  alluring  advertisements  of 
the  camera- makers,  who  intimate  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  press  the 


button,  and  they  will  do  the  rest.  This  class  of  amateur  very  rarely  does 
anything  to  further  the  cause  of  photography,  but  has  indirectly  been  of 
great  service  to  the  enthusiastic  amateur,  who  invariably  does  all  his 
own  work  and  practises  photography  for  the  love  of  it.  It  was 
probably  the  man  of  leisure  who  awoke  the  camera-maker  to  the  necessity 
for  extreme  portability,  concentration  of  working  parts,  and  facility  in 
using,  which  are  now  prominent  features  in  all  up-to-date  apparatus. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  enthusiastic  amateur,  who  had,  prior  to  the 
hand-camera  era,  been  in  the  habit  of  undertaking  his  photographic 
work  encumbered  with  an  apparatus  weighing  anything  up  to  twenty 
pounds,  was  not  at  first  so  much  attracted  by  portability,  but  insisted 
that  a  hand  camera,  to  meet  his  requirements  would  have  to  do  all  that 
his  old  tripod  apparatus  was  capable  of  doing.  Hence  a  further  batch  of 
patterns,  which  include  rising  and  cross  fronts,  swing  back,  horizontal 
and  vertical  focussing  movements,  &c.  The  schoolboy  amateur  has 
also  teen  instrumental  in  adding  to  the  variety  of  patterns  ;  but,  as  he 
has  not  arrived  at  years  of  discrimination,  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
fixed-focus,  simple  instruments  that  have  that  most  important  element  to 
him  of  cheapness. 

Having  now  discussed  some  of  the  probable  reasons  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  so  much  variety  in  hand-camera  construction,  I  will  proceed 
to  criticise  various  individual  features.  Probably  the  first  question  that 
arises  in  the  purchase  of  a  hand  camera  is,  as  to  whether  it  shall  have  a 
magazine  or  dark  slides.  Old  workers  are  undoubtedly  inclined  to  favour 
dark  slides,  firstly,  because  they  know  how  to  use  them  to  the  best 
advantage ;  secondly,  because  they  look  with  suspicion  on  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  changing  mechanism  of  the  magazine. 
The  objections  to  dark  slides  are  that  greater  length  of  time  is  taken  in 
changing  the  exposed  plate.  The  camera,  if  made  to  take  a  set  of  thxee 
slides  holding  six  plates  only,  has  to  be  more  bulky  than  a  magazine 
instrument  for  twelve  plates.  I(  slides  are  carried  separately,  either  a 
case  has  to  be  made  for  them,  or  one  has  to  put  up  with  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  pocketing  them,  and,  if  as  well  made  as  they  ought  to  be, 
they  are  expensive.  Slides  are  frequently  fitted  with  light-tifeht  traps  fcr 
the  unwary  amateur  to  fall  into,  for,  should  he  insert  the  sheath  tie 
least  bit  out  of  the  straight,  he  will  promptly  discover  more  fog  than  image 
on  his  plate.  In  addition,  unless  most  carefully  made,  the  trap  will 
frequently  fail  to  close  on  withdrawal  of  the  sheath.  To  sum  up,  the 
advantages  of  dark  slides  lie  in  the  fact  that  changing  the  plates  is  a 
certainty ,  it  is  easily  possible  to  vary  the  change  of  plates  to  suit  any 
emergency,  and  to  know  the  locality  of  any  particular  plate.  The 
camera  is  lighter  in  the  hand  when  fitted  for  slides,  and  the  plates  do 
not  get  so  dusty,  neither  do  they  stand  so  much  risk  of  scratching. 

Magazine-changing,  when  properly  worked  out,  has  many  advantages, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  greater  carrying  capacity  in  smaller 
space,  rapidity  of  changing,  facility  of  reloading,  unobtrusiveness,  Ac. 
Points  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  magazines  are  that  the  method  cf 
changing  must  be  as  simple  as  possible,  more  than  one  movement 
should  be  unnecessary ;  all  mechanism  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be 
readily  got  at  for  repairs  or  inspection,  and  should  be  free  from  any 
suspicion  of  complication.  The  camera  should  not  have  to  be  tilted  to 
any  particular  angle  to  ensure  successful  changing.  Systems  that  re¬ 
quire  the  plate  to  slide  into  any  particular  groove,  or  that  require  the 
plates  to  be  loaded  in  any  particular  order,  should  be  avoided,  as  one 
must  not  forget  that  what  can  be  readily  done  in  daylight  or  at  the 
dealer’s  counter  is  not  so  easy  to  carry  out  in  a  dark  room.  A  further 
and  important  point  is  that  it  should  be  easy  to  remove  all  exposed 
plates  without  in  any  way  disturbing  those  not  yet  exposed. 

Bag-changing  boxes  have  met  with  considerable  favour,  but  are  not  so 
expeditious  in  changing  as  one  could  wish ;  the  bag  soon  shows  signs  cf 
wear,  and  gets  leaky,  and  is  also  prone  to  holding  dust,  which  in  its 
turn  is  a  fruitful  source  of  pinholes,  for  which  the  unfortunate  plate- 
maker  is  too  often  blamed.  Other  types  of  bag-changing  magazines 
have  recently  come  upon  the  market,  which  have  the  advantage  of  beirg 
independent  of  any  lever  mechanism  to  change  the  plates,  these  in  one 
form  of  magazine  being  passed  into  the  bag  by  the  pushing  home  of  the 
slide.  In  another  type  the  plates  are  so  arranged  that  the  front  one  can 
be  readily  raised  into  the  bag  by  the  fingeis.  A  frequent  fault  with 
magazine  changers,  in  which  the  plates  are  pressed  forward  in  rotation 
for  exposure,  is  the  creeping  of  the  light  past  the  first  plate,  with  conse¬ 
quent  fogging  of  the  edges  of  those  immediately  in  the  rear ;  this  is 
frequently  noticeable  when  giving  time  exposures.  Bag-changing  maga¬ 
zines  are  practic  R'.ly  free  from  this  fault,  owing  to  the  sheath  being  pressed 
home  against  a  supporting  face  on  at  least  three  sides.  There  are  many 
other  points  of  comparison  between  the  competing  changing  systems 
which  I  might  perhaps  touch  upon  but  that  the  object  of  my  paper  is 
rather  to  criticise  than  to  recommend. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  almost  equally  important,  point  in  a  hand 
camera  is  the  type  of  lens  usually  fitted.  There  is  not,  however,  so  much 
room  for  criticism  here,  as  this  matter  usually  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
of  outlay.  The  principal  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  largest  working 
aperture  should  never  be  less  than  /-ll,  and  as  much  more  as  is  possible. 
The  newer  types  of  anastigmatic  lensee  are  undoubtedly  the  best  lenses 
to  use,  owing  to  their  perfect  definition  at  full  aperture,  which  in  the 
case  of  a  lens  recently  introduced  has  been  increased  to  as  much  as 
/-3-8.  There  is,  however,  a  theoretical  objection  to  the  large  circle  of 
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illumination  that  is  usually  found  in  anastigmatic  lenses,  which  it  is 
assumed  by  some  to  cause  deterioration  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  image 
owing  to  surface  reflection  in  the  body  of  the  camera.  Constant  use  in 
one  of  my  quarter-plate  hand  cameras  of  a  five-inch  anastigmat  that  is 
capable  of  illuminating  a  whole  plate,  has  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that 
theory  in  this  instance  can  be  disregarded.  Should  there,  however,  be  a 
suspicion  still  lurking  in  the  mind  of  the  user  of  an  anastigmatic  lens 
on  this  point,  I  would  suggest  that  the  difficulty  might  be  readily  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  use  of  a  cap  attachment  to  the  back  combination  of  the 
lens,  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  same,  with  an  accurately 
calculated  rectangular  opening  therein  which  would  cut  off  all  inefficient 
rays. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  lens  selected  is  suitable  on  the  point 
of  aperture,  the  next  and  most  important  feature  is  to  see  the  shutter  of 
our  hand  camera  is  capable  of  utilising  in  full  the  benefits  of  this  aperture. 
Unfortunately  with  the  majority  of  cameras  I  have  seen  this  is  by  far  the 
weakest  point.  Most  makers  adopt  the  fly-across  system  of  shutter,  with 
a  small  aperture  cut  in  a  sector  of  metal.  In  some  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  this  aperture  has  been  actually  sjmaller  than  the  working 
aperture  of  the  lens.  The  efficiency  of  this  type  of  shutter  is  undoubtedly 
very  bad,  the  lens  aperture  being  fully  uncovered  for  an  infinitesimal 
portion  only  of  the  total  movement  of  the  shutter,  the  remainder  of  the 
time  being  occupied  by  the  sector  in  approaching  and  passing  the  aperture. 
In  fact,  with  certain  types  of  cheap  hand  cameras,  mostly,  however,  of 
foreign  manufacture,  a  fully  timed  plate  would  be  a  practical  impossibility, 
excepting  in  the  bright  sunshine  with  which  we  are  favoured  for  a  few 
months  in  the  year  only.  A  further  fault  with  the  type  of  hand  camera 
above  referred  to  is  the  absurd  speed  at  which  the  shutter  is  made  to 
work.  This  speed  is  very  rarely  variable,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
mechanical  parts  of  the  shutter  are  so  roughly  turned  out  that,  unless 
strong  springs  are  used,  the  shutter  simply  refuses  to  work  at  all.  The 
diaphragm  of  the  lens,  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
place  to  fit  the  Bhutter,  especially  for  high-speed  work,  as  at  this  point  a 
shutter  can  be  readily  made  to  work  with  high  efficiency ;  all  parts  of  the 
image  are  exposed  simultaneously,  and  there  is  no  distortion,  In  my 
opinion  that  form  of  shutter  in  which  the  sectors  open  rapidly  from  the 
centre,  and  remain  open  during  practically  the  whole  length  of  the 
exposure,  closing  equally  as  quickly,  is  the  best  type  of  shutter.  A  theo¬ 
retical  objection  that  is  often  made  to  this  type  of  shutter  is  that  the  centre 
of  the  plate,  which  would  in  any  case  be  best  illuminated  by  the  lens 
owing  to  the  shorter  length  of  the  central  rays  of  light,  is  the  part  on 
which  the  shutter  first  opens,  and  should  therefore  show  evilence  of 
longer  exposure  than  the  margins  of  the  plate.  I  have,  however,  in 
actual  practice  found  that  this  theoretical  objection  may  be  disregarded. 
Blind  shutters  have  many  good  points,  not  the  least  of  which  is  their 
constancy  of  exposure  and  freedom  from  vibration.  The  makers  up  to 
the  present  have,  however,  never  apparently  studied  the  requirements  of 
the  hand  camerist  to  any  great  extent  in  designing  these  shutters,  all  the 
working  parts  and  adjustments  being  most  difficult  to  attend  to  when 
the  shutter  is  boxed  up  inside  the  hand  camera.  The  winding-up  spindle 
is  never  long  enough  to  be  brought  outside  the  camera,  where  it  would 
be  most  useful ;  the  release  has  always  to  be  adapted  by  the  builder  of 
the  camera ;  a  speed  indicator,  when  fitted,  can  rarely  be  seen  ;  the 
dangling  setting  cord  has  a  most  obnoxious  habit  of  catching  up  in 
anything  and  everything  it  can,  nipping  many  a  prospective  prize  picture 
in  the  bud.  There  is,  however,  a  pattern  made  in  which  the  setting  cord 
flies  back  into  the  shutter  after  same  is  set,  but  I  have  not  found  this  so 
reliable ;  and,  further,  the  fact  that  one  does  not  know  by  the  position  of 
the  cord  whether  the  shutter  is  set  or  not  frequently  leads  to  disastrous 
experimental  pressures  on  the  release  in  order  lo  make  sure.  For  very 
high-speed  work  the  focal  plane  shutter  becomes  a  necessity,  although, 
for  general  work,  it  cannot  be  recommended.  It  is  noisy  in  working, 
troublesome  in  adjustment  of  the  slit,  and  not  infrequently  passes  right 
round  the  edges  of  the  blind  after  the  pressure  of  the  spring  is  released. 
Variable  speeds  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  a  practical  worker,  and  are 
undoubtedly  most  reliable  when  controlled  by  the  action  of  a  pneumatic 
brake.  Unfortunately  the  variation  in  speed  as  marked  on  many  a 
shutter  on  the  market  exists  only  in  the  imagination  oi  the  maker,  and 
such  speeds  are  Quixotic  in  their  conception,  especially  when  the 
efficiency  of  the  said  shutter  is  also  taken  into  consideration.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  an  exposure  as  low  as  half  a  second  would  be  more  gene¬ 
rally  useful  in  a  hand  camera  than  extremes  of  speed  in  the  other 
direction.  Constancy  in  speed  is  also  another  important  point,  and  it  is 
in  this  important  feature  that  the  air  brake  scores  most  heavily.  Friction 
brakes  vary  considerably,  especially  if  the  shutter  has  been  out  of  use 
for  some  little  time,  and  any  combination  in  which  the  lengthening  or 
shortening  of  springs  controls  the  speed  is  bound  to  be  affected  by  change 
of  temperature.  J.  E.  Hone. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- ♦ - 

THE  THORN  TO  N-PICKARD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  above 
Company  was  held  at  the  Registered  Offices,  Altrincham,  on  Monday, 
February  28,  1898.  Mr.  G.  A.  Pickard  occupied  the  chair,  and,  in 


opening  the  meeting,  said  he  felt  sure  that  they  would  all  feel  regret  at 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Thornton,  who  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  little  re,-t, 
and  was  therefore  enjoying  a  short  holiday  on  the  south  coast.  He 
assured  the  shareholders  that  the  past  twelve  months  had  been  a  year  of 
very  considerable  strain  on  the  Directors  of  the  Company.  In  the  first 
place,  the  formation  of  the  Cjmpany  itself  and  the  changes  it  introduced1 
occupied  much  time  and  attention.  In  addition,  the  shareholders  were 
aware  that,  soon  after  its  formation,  the  Company  lost  one  of  its 
founders,  the  late  Mr.  Edgar  Pickard,  whose  death  entailed  anxious 
thought  and  effort  upon  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Company.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  drawbacks,  he  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  submit  to  the 
meeting  such  a  report  as  the  one  that  had  been  posted  to  the  share¬ 
holders,  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  meeting,  he  would  take  as  read. 
In  proceeding  to  move  its  adoption,  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
announce  that,  as  far  as  the  business  of  the  Company  was  concerned,  it 
was  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  turnover  during  the  last 
year  had  very  considerably  increased,  also  the  Bales  of  shutters  and 
cameras.  Respecting  the  developments  of  the  business,  those  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  the  question,  and  had  received  the  new  catalogue, 
would  probably  know  that  they  had  introduced  three  novelties,  which  the 
Directors  believed  to  be  of  great  value,  and  likely  to  produce  very  good 
effects  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Company.  In  the  first  place,  with  a  view 
to  meeting  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  shutter  than  the  standard  pattern, 
they  had  introduced  a  shutter,  the  box  of  which  was  made  of  aluminium. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  aluminium  shutters  were  already  on 
order,  and  they  were  expecting  a  very  large  demand  for  them.  They 
were  quoted  at  a  lower  price  than  those  made  of  mahogany,  and  the 
Directors  believed  they  would  supply  an  existing  want.  Then,  they  had 
brought  out  a  film-carrier,  which,  by  a  little  ingenious  idea,  enabled 
films  to  be  used  in  taking  photographs  without  the  addition  of  any  card¬ 
board  packing  to  strengthen  the  carrier.  The  increasing  sales  of  these 
indicated  their  popularity.  The  third  item  was  the  introduction  of  the 
use  of  aluminium  in  making  the  shutters  of  their  patent  plate -holders. 
This  change  was  likely  to  be  a  great  improvement,  and  would  make  the 
plate-holders  superior  to  those  hitherto  in  use.  He  had  great  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  three  items  in  question  were  very  largely  the  result  of 
Mr.  Thornton’s  energy  and  foresight,  and  would  help  them  to  keep  in 
the  forefront  of  the  photographic  trade,  and  materially  conduce  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Company.  Their  business  was  of  a  world  -  wide 
character,  and  their  clientele  was  to  be  found  in  every  civilised  com¬ 
munity.  The  Company  had  supplied  two  or  three  of  their  shutters  for 
use  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s  Expedition  to  India  in  taking  photographs 
of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  they  sent  an  outfit  Borne  time  ago  to  an 
officer  engaged  in  the  fighting  which  recently  took  place  in  the  Swat 
Valley,  Northern  India.  He  dared  say  that  the  shareholders  would  have 
noticed  in  the  report  that  the  stock  had  increased,  and  was  perhaps,  they 
might  think,  rather  large.  He  could  assure  them,  however,  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  large  stock  so  that  they  might  be  in  a 
position  to  execute  orders  quickly,  punctuality  being  a  very  necessary 
attribute  if  unqualified  satisfaction  was  to  be  given  to  customers. 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Berra  and  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts  for  the  past  year  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  next  business,  the  Chairman  said,  was  to  sanction  the  dividend 
on  the  ordinary  shares  recommended  in  the  report.  Mr.  Berra  moved 
that  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares  for  the  past  half- 
year,  making  with  the  five  per  cent,  interim  dividend  a  total  of  seven  and 
a  half  per  cent,  for  the  year,  be  declared.  In  doing  so  he  did  not  know  that 
the  resolution  called  for  any  remarks  beyond  the  fact  that  the  dividend  had 
been  well  earned.  They  had  carried  1000Z.  to  the  reserve  fund,  hac 
written  off  943 1.  19s.  9 d.  from  goodwill  and  patents,  and  had  made  pro 
vision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts.  After  allowing  for  these  two  items 
and  after  the  proposed  dividend  was  paid,  there  still  remained  a  balano 
of  1345L  to  carry  forward.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son  and  unanimously  carried.  Mr.  Ferguson  proposed,  and  Mr.  Sander¬ 
son  seconded,  that  the  sum  of  400  guineas  be  voted  to  the  Directors  foi 
their  services  during  the  past  year,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

- — ♦« - 

©ttr  ©tutorial  arable. 


The  “  Avery  ”  Backing. 

London  Agents  :  Henry  Lamplough,  Limited,  166-167,  Strand,  W.C. 

This  backing  mixture  is  prepared  by  Mr.  John  H.  Avery,  one  of  our  mosj 
expert  architectural  photographers,  whose  knowledge  of  what  is  require! 
to  obviate  halation  in  negatives  has  been  utilised  to  excellent  advantage! 
The  medium  is  a  red-coloured  viscous  body,  which  is  best  applied  to  th 
back  of  the  plate  by  being  evenly  spread  with  a  pad  of  flannel  or  simila 
material.  In  this  manner  a  smooth,  even  film  is  obtained,  and  the  deposi 
dries  hard  in  a  very  few  minutes.  In  the  dry  state  the  backing  apparent! 
does  not  chip  or  flake  off.  As  a  preventive  of  halation  in  difficult  subjects 
we  find  upon  trial  that  the  Avery  backing  behaves  admirably  ;  and  it  i 
easily  removable  from  the  plate  before,. during,  or  after  development  b 
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aeans  of  a  moistened  pledget  of  cotton-wool.  We  have  not  found  a  more 
leanly  working  or  satisfactory  backing  than  Mr.  Avery’s,  which  we  can 
ordially  recommend  to  photographers. 


The  “  Victo  ”  Set  of  Apparatus. 

George  Houghton  &  Son,  88-89  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

Ihis  is  a  new  camera  set  for  amateur  work  that  lias  just  been  introduced 
>y  Messrs.  Houghton.  It  is  of  excellent  value  and  workmanship.  The 
amera  is  made  of  best  polished  mahogany.  It  is  fitted  with  all  the 
ssential  movements,  viz. :  long  extension  (16  inches),  rising  front, 


iversing  frame,  double  swing  back,  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  pushed 
>rward  and  clamped  in  any  position.  When  closed  the  camera  measures 
nly  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  double  dark  slides  are  book  form  with 
lecial  light-tight  joints  and  spring  catches.  The  lens  is  a  rapid  recti- 
near  with  iris  diaphragms  and  removable  hood.  The  shutter  is  of  the 
hornton-Pickard  make,  fitted  behind  the  lens  and  attached  to  front  of 
unera.  The  tripod  stand  is  with  threefold  special  top. 


Florentine  Frames. 

Frost  &  Reed,  8  Clare-street,  Bristol. 

ebsrs.  Frost  &  Reed  have  submitted  to  us  a  sample  of  their  Florentine 
ames.  These  are  carved  in  wood  to  a  very  elegant  design,  and  are  beau- 
fully  gilt  and  varnished.  The  frames  are  specially  recommended  for  opals 
id  enlargements  on  white  or  tinted  grounds,  no  mounts  being  required, 
id  they  should  answer  admirably,  for  they  are  undeniably  good  and 
steful,  and  can  be  strongly  recommended  to  our  readers. 


Marion’s  Practical  Guide  to  Photography. 

Published  by  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  W. 

new  edition  of  this  useful  book  has  been  issued,  bringing  it  into  the 
ghteenth  thousand.  It  now  consists  of  288  pages,  forty  pages  of  matter 
tving  been  added.  The  book  throughout  is  a  safe  and  sound  guide  to 
odern  photography,  evidently  written  by  a  competent  hand.  It  deals 
th  all  the  usual  branches  of  the  subject,  including  enlarging,  re¬ 
aching,  combination  printing,  vignetting,  portraiture  in  an  ordinary 
om,  &c.  Theoretically  and  practically,  the  book  is  an  excellent 
.e. 

tTS  for  Photographers  is  the  title  of  a  [little  [book  of  photographic 
its  compiled  and  issued  by  Messrs.  R.  Field  &  Co.,  142,  Suffolk-street, 
rmingham.  Many  of  these  hints  refer  to  the  use  of  the  Watkins’ 
jjter,  and  all  of  them  are  sound,  useful,  and  informative. 


•esses.  Beechings,  Limited,  174,  Strand,  W.C.,  are  issuing  a  new  series 

t illustrated  post  cards,  of  English  design  and  English  printing,  The 
strations  consist  of  half-tone  portraits  of  pretty  and  popular  actresses, 
1 3  photographs  having  been  taken  by  the  ablest  theatrical  photographer 
tit  we  have,  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  of  Upper  Baker-street,  W.  Admirers  of 
%  stage  and  its  chief  ornaments  will  assuredly  be  pleased  with  these 
Ipt  cards  which,  bearing  penny  stamps,  may  be  used  for  transmission 
*  road. 


firtog  aitO 


Royal  Photographic  Society.— Technical  Meeting,  Tuesday,  March  22, 
at  eight  p.m.  “  The  Gum-bichromate  Process,”  by  Mr.  Robert  Demachy. 

The  Reynolds  Fund. — The  following  contributions  have  reached  us: — 
Mr.  G.  Anthony  Beales,  1 1.  Is.;  Mr.  S.  Clark,  \l  ;  Mr.  F.  G.  0.  Stuart,  5s. 

The  Austin  Edwards  Monthly  Film- negative  Competition.— The  prize 
camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Master  N.  H.  Brandon, 
8,  Lansdowne-road,  Tottenham,  for  his  negative,  Svjans  oA  Biuce  Caslle. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  Ex¬ 
hibition  closed  on  Saturday  last  with  a  larger  attendance  than  on  any  previous 
occasion.  Lady  Maple  attended  and  presented  the  awards  made  by  the  Judges. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Scotton  writes  :  I  have  recently  changed  my  residence  to  Temple 
Villa,  Western-road,  Derby,  and,  as  my  correspondence  is  continually  gettir  g 
astray,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would  kindly  find  space  in  your 
valuable  Journal  to  insert  the  address. 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— At  a  Council  meeting  held  on  March  10 
Dr.  W.  J.  Sheppard  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Society,  to  fill 
the  position  occupied  by  the  late  Hon.  Baron  Pollock,  and  Mr.  L.  S. 
Zachariassen  was  elected  a  Vice-President  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Sheppard. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  March  23,  at  eight  o'clock,  a 
demonstration  of  “Glass  Blowing  for  Amateurs  and  Experimentalists,”  by 
Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Club  on  the  personal  introduction  of  a  member,  or  by  invitation  cards,  which 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  N.E.,  will 
be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society,  309,  Regent- 
street,  W.,  a  popular  lecture,  entitled  “The  Camera  and  the  Wheel,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  lantern  slides,  will  he  given  by  Mr.  F.  0.  Bynoe,  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institution,  on  Friday,  March  25,  at  8.15  p.m.  Admission  is 
by  ticket,  obtainable  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Parker,  76,  Pat- 
shull-road,  N.W. ,  and  H.  A.  Baxter,  3C9,  Regent-street,  W.  The  hall  holds 
1200  persons. 

For  cleaning  lenses,  the  AUgem  I.  f.  Uhrmacherkunst  recommends  vegetable 
pith.  For  this  purpose  the  medulla  of  rushes,  elders,  or  sun  flowers,  is  cut  cut, 
the  pieces  dried,  and  pasted  singly  alongside  of  one  another  upon  a  piece  of 
cork,  whereby  a  biushlike  apparatus  is  obtained,  which  is  passed  over  the 
surface  of  the  lens.  For  very  small  lenses,  pointed  pieces  of  elder  pith  are 
employed.  To  dip  dirty  and  greasy  lenses  into  oil  of  turpentine  or  ether,  and 
rubbing  them  with  a  linen  rag,  as  proposed  by  the  above  journal,  seems 
hazardous,  because  the  Canada  balsam,  with  which  the  lenses  are  cemented, 
might  become  dissolved.  One  had  better  carefully  wipe  off  the  lenses  with  a 
so.t  linen  rag  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine,  &c. 

The  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society’s  Annual  Dinner  was  held  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  on  Saturday,  March  1.2.  The  President  (Mr.  J.  C.  S. 
Mummery)  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  a  large  attendance  cf 
members  and  visitors,  the  latter  including  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambeit,  Air.  Horsley 
Hinton,  Mr.  Debenham,  Mr.  P.  Everitt,  Mr.  Bedding,  Mr.  Wall,  and  others. 
Two  of  the  principal  features  of  the  evening  were  the  distribution  by  Rev. 
F.  C.  Lambert  of  the  certificates  awarded  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  members’ 
work,  and  the  presentation  to  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  the  retiring  Hon.  Secretary,  of 
a  hand  camera  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Society.  The  principal 
toasts  were  “The  Society, ”  given  by  Mr.  Wall.  and  “The  Officers,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  R.  Child  Bay  ley.  A  pleasant  evening  terminated  at  a  late  hour  by  the 
singing  of  “  Auld  LaDg  Syne.” 

John  Killock,  aged  forty-four,  a  photographic  canvasser,  was  indicted  at 
the  Derby  Assizes,  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  for  obtaining  the  sum  of 
25.  6d.  on  November  30,  and  four  other  sums  of  Is.  each  on  various  other 
dates  in  December,  from  Mary  Ann  Roe,  by  false  pretences  at  Chesterfield. 
The  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  prisoner  called  upon  people  and  repre¬ 
sented  that  he  was  a  canvasser  for  a  firm  of  photogiaphers,  and  by  that  mean- 
obtained  deposits,  wrhen  people  gave  him  orders.  Prisoner  admitted  having 
received  the  money,  but  denied  that  he  had  any  fraudulent  intent.  Another 
indictment  was  not  entered  into.  Prisoner,  in  reply  to  his  Lordship,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  been  twice  previously  convicted  of  embezzlement  since 
1892,  but  urged  that  those  convictions  were  in  respect  of  very  small  sum.-. 
Prisoner  was  sent  to  gaol  for  one  month. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company  inform  us  that  at  the  forth 
coming  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Portman  Rooms,  which  opens  on 
April  22,  they  have  taken  Stand  No.  8  (adjoining  the  orchestra)  for  exhibit ir  g 
the  various  articles  of  their  manufacture.  They  intend  to  make  a  display 
which  will  coustst  of  some  half  dozen  specimens  of  their  different  photographic 
outfits,  including  both  Amber  and  Ruby  cameras.  These  outfits  will  be  placed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  at  a  glance  all  the  different  articles  included  in 
them.  They  ■will  also  have  on  view’  a  good  number  of  their  cameras,  of  different 
sizes  and  construction  ;  a  large  supply  of  their  patent  roller- blind  shutters,  in¬ 
cluding  the  time  and  instantaneous  standard  pattern,  snap-shot  pattern, 
stereoscopic,  self-capping  blind,  special,  silent,  studio,  and  focal  -  plane 
shutters.  Several  items  w’hich  have  been  introduced  during  the  last  twelve 
months  will  be  shown,  as  follows  :  New’  patent  aluminium  shutteis  :  patent 
plate-holder,  with  new’  patent  light  trap  and  alumiuium  shutter  :  new  patent 
film-carriers.  In  addition  to  the  above  they  will  show  specimens  of  their  other 
photographic  accessories,  viz.,  patent  fihree-fold  and  two-fold  stands ;  patent 
tripod  top,  with  folding  screw;  patent  double  daik-slide  recorders;  patent 
rubber  moulding  for  adapting  different  sizes  of  lenses  to  the  same  shutter  ; 
balls  and  tubes  ;  plumb  indicators,  &c.  To  illustrate  w’hat  has  been  done, 
and  what  can  be  done,  by  using  their  photographic  apparatus,  they  will  have 
on  view  a  good  selection  of  photographs  taken  with  them. 
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Re  John  Orme  (tradiDg  as  J.  Orme  &  Co.),  Optician  and  Scientific  Apparatus 
Manufacturer,  Cross-street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  and  residing  at  Stratford.  An 
application  was  made  at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  on  March  11,  before 
Mr.  Registrar  Brougham,  for  the  discharge  of  the  above-named  bankrupt.  It 
appeared  from  the  Official  Receiver’s  report  that  the  receiving  order  was  made 
in  November  last,  on  the  debtor’s  own  petition,  and  the  statement  of 
affairs  filed  thereunder  showed  liabilities  amounting  to  1769k  13s.  9ck,  and 
assets  expected  to  realise  150k ,  or  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  about  Is.  in 
the  £  to  the  unsecured  creditors.  1  he  bankrupt  in  1879  purchased  the  business 
carried  on  at  65,  Barbican,  by  Mr.  M.  Jackson,  his  employer,  who  died  in  that 
year.  He  was  joined  in  the  business  by  a  partner,  and  they  carried  on  the  con¬ 
cern  together  until  1881,  when  the  partner  retired  and  the  debtor  traded  alone 
until  September  last,  when  the  bulk  of  his  stock  and  effects  were  sold  under  a 
distraint  for  rent.  The  debtor  then  removed  to  Cross-street,  Finsbury,  where  he 
continued  to  carry  on  business  until  the  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed.  The 
immediate  cause  of  debtor  filing  his  petition  was  in  consequence  of  an  execution 
having  been  levied  on  his  goods  at  the  instance  of  a  creditor.  The  debtor  bad 
made  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors  on  a  previous  occasion,  viz.,  in  1891, 
and  under  that  arrangement  he  agreed  to  pay  his  creditors  a  composition  of 
7s.  6ek  in  the  £.  As  a  matter  of  iact,  he  was  unable  to  carry  tbat  arrange¬ 
ment  through,  and  a  portion  of  those  debts  were  included  in  the  present  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  debtor  alleged  his  failure  to  have  been  caused  through  the  exces¬ 
sive  amount  he  agreed  to  pay  his  partner  when  he  retired  from  the  business,  to 
the  heavy  strain  on  the  resources  of  the  business  caused  by  the  liabilities  in¬ 
curred  in  connexion  with  an  electric  fog  signal  that  he  patented,  and  to  the 
subsequent  stoppage  of  the  business,  and  consequent  loss,  through  the  dis¬ 
traint  and  execution.  The  offences  alleged  against  the  debtor,  by  the  Official 
Receiver,  were:  that  the  assets  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  10s.  in 
the  £  to  the  unsecured  creditors  ;  that  the  debtor  had  not  kept  his  books  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  necessary  to  show  his  business  transactions  and  financial 
position  at  specified  intervals ;  that  he  had  continued  to  carry  on  business 
after  becoming  aware  of  his  insolvent  position;  and,  lastly,  that  he  had  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  private  arrangement  with  his  creditors  on  a  previous  occasion.  The 
Registrar,  after  reviewing  the  case,  suspended  the  discharge  for  two  and  a  half 
years. 

A  case  of  some  considerable  interest  to  photographers  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Judge  Bagshawe  at  the  sitting  of  the  Bedford  County  Court  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  February  17.  Mr.  Drury  Stowe,  a  Bedford  photographer  of  many  years’ 
standing,  sued  the  father  of  a  former  apprentice  for  compensation  in  respect 
to  breaking  off  the  contract.  Defendants  son  was  a  youth  of  eighteen,  and 
arrangements  were  made  whereby  he  went  to  Mr.  Stowe’s  as  an  outdoor 
apprentice ;  his  father  is  a  High-street  tradesman.  Plaintiff’s  son  was 
directed  to  teach  the  apprentice  the  art  of  printing,  print-cutting,  burnishing, 
and  such  minor  arts  connected  with  the  photographic  profession,  and  it  was 
said  he  seemed  to  make  fair  progress.  Plaintiff’s  son  then  left  to  go  to 
another  firm,  and  the  apprentice  was  employed  in  the  studio. .  Here,  plaintiff 
alleged,  the  apprentice  spoilt  several  plates  by  not  putting  the  dark  slide  in 
the  camera  correctly.  Many  prints  were  wasted  through  the  youth  putting 
the  prints  in  to  wash  “pell-mell.”  Sitters  bad  to  come  again.  In  fact,  the 
youth,  it  was  said,  was  grossly  careless,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he  made  mis¬ 
takes  maliciously.  On  one  occasion  plaintiff  found  that  some  particular  kind  of 
paper  was  missing.  Defendant’s  son  had  access  to  the  place  where  it  was 
stored.  He,  however,  denied  all  knowledge  as  to  how  the  paper  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Plaintiff  said  he  must  know.  Then  there  was  a  scene,  defendant’s 
son  saying  that  the  plaintiff  implied  that  he  was  a  thief.  Plaintiff  would  not 
allow  the  youth  to  have  a  holiday  when  he  asked  for  one,  remarking  that  he 
would  be  only  too  pleased  to  give  him  one  when  he  deserved  it.  That, 
plaintiff  said,  was  the  only  pressure  he  had  over  the  boy.  A  series  of  letters 
were  written  between  defendant  and  the  plaintiff  respecting  the  son’s  conduct, 
the  father  resenting  Mr.  Stowe’s  action  in  not  giving  bis  son  a  holiday  when 
he  asked  for  one.  The  boy  absented  himself  without  Dave,  and  Mr.  Stowe 
had  to  obtain  an  assistant  for  two  weeks,  and  before  he  left  altogether  he  was 
very  insolent.  When  the  youth  returned,  after  absenting  himself,  he  was 
placed  under  the  assistant.  Mr.  Stowe  offered  to  reinstate  him  if  he  paid 
2k  2s.,  being  the  expense  he  was  put  to  in  obtaining  an  assistant  for  two 
weeks.  The  defendant,  in  his  evidence,  denied  that  the  mistakes  he  had  made 
were  committed  wilfully,  and  said  that  Mr.  Stowe  bullied  and  worried  him. 
He  al-o  denied  that  he  put  the  prints  into  the  bath  in  batches.  Mr.  Stowe 
once  asked  him  to  clean  the  front  window  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  printing. 
He  told  him  that  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  anything  relating  to  window¬ 
cleaning  in  the  indentures.  With  respect  to  the  disappearance  of  the  paper,  he 
did  not  know  what  had  become  of  it ;  it  was  no  use  to  him.  Judge  Bagshawe, 
in  delivering  judgment,  awarded  the  plaintiff  13k  damages  on  his  claim,  and 
dismissed  the  counter  claim.  The  counter  claim  was  for  an  alleged  breach  of 
covenant  on  plaintiff’s  pait.  The  costs  of  both  claim  and  counter  claim  are  to 
be  on  the  50k  scale.  Payment  in  four  weeks. 

The  Roll  of  Ministebing  Children. — The  following  photographers  have 
signified  their  intention  of  helping  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Hospital  Fund  by 
taking  free  photographs  of  those  children  in  their  various  districts  who  are 
desirous  of  being  included  in  the  Roll.  Particulars  from  the  under-mentioned 
firms  or  from  Messrs.  Speaight,  178,  Regent-street,  London: — Aberdare: 
Lendon  Barry,  &  Co.,  47,  Commercial-street.  Arbroath:  James  Milne,  St. 
Ruth’s.  Aldershot:  R.  W.  Elliott,  93,  High-street.  Ayr:  Bara,  Fort  Studio. 
Aberdeen:  W.  B.  Anderson,  26,  Union-terrace.  Addlestone:  N.  T.  Bates. 
Ashford:  H.  Penfold,  100,  High-street.  Altrincham:  Bradshaw  &  Co., 
Church-street.  Aintree:  F.  N.  Eaton,  Higher-lane.  Bournemouth:  Deben- 
ham  &  Gould,  Glen  View  Studio.  Brighton:  P.  C.  Mora,  127,  Western-road. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds :  J.  P,  Clarke,  Abbey-hill  House.  Barnstaple :  Major, 
Darkie,  &  Loraine,  78,  High-street.  Belfast :  W.  Abernethy,  29,  High-street. 
Bedford:  Blake  &  Edgar,  38,  High-street.  Burton-on- Trent :  Pollard  Graham, 
113a,  Station-street.  Berwick- on-Tweed :  W.  Green,  9,  Castle-gate.  Bromley 
and  Beckenham :  E.  D.  Lavender.  Burnley :  Barcroft  &  Crabtree,  4,  Pratt- 
street,  Colne-road.  Bacup  :  Barcroft  &  Crabtree,  Pippin  Bank.  Blackheath : 
H.  Wayland,  Rembrandt  House.  Bradford:  A.  &  G.  Taylor.  Beddington: 


French  &  Co.  Bangor:  Mills  Brothers,  North  Wales  Art  Studio.  Buk*-n- 
head :  F.  A.  Cooper,  32,  Hamilton-square.  Blackpool:  E.  E.  Hindley,  s0 
Talbot-road.  Chatham:  Honey  &  Co.,  114,  High-street.  Cork:  Guy  ^  Co.) 
Limited,  70,  Patrick  -  street.  Chippenham :  J.  R.  Singer,  High  -  street! 
Coventry:  W.  H.  Gough,  4.  Burges-street.  Chelmsford:  Duyshart  &  Co., 

75,  Duke-street.  Chertsey:  W.  Bates,  East-street.  Chester:  G.  W.  Webster, 

33,  Bridge  Street-row.  Camborne  :  J.  C.  Burrow,  37,  Trelowarren-street.’ 
Cowes:  Debenham  &  Sons,  72,  High-street.  Cambridge:  J.  P.  Clarke,  Pest 
Office-terrace.  Carnarvon:  J.  Kinsley,  North-road.  Cardiff:  A.  Freke,  12, 
Duke-street.  Carsbalton:  French  &  Co.  Derby:  W.  W.  Winter,  Alexander 
Rooms,  Midland-road.  Dorking:  W.  Usherwood,  Shrub  House,  High-street. 
Dewsbury:  A.  &  G.  Taylor,  3,  Bond-street,  Northgate.  Dover:  Lambert 
Weston,  &  Son,  18,  Waterloo-crescent.  Dublin  :  Stanley,  22,  Westmorelaod- 
street.  Dumfries:  Alexander’s  Studio,  48  English-street.  Eastbourne:  A.  H. 
Pestel,  49,  Terminus-road.  Ebbw  Vale:  Eastman  &  Son,  Armoury-terrace. 
Ewell  and  Epsom :  French  &  Co.  Faversbam  :  F.  Barns,  The  Borough  Studio. 
Folkestone:  Lambert,  Western,  &  Son,  23,  Sand  gate -road.  Gravesend:  F.  C. 
Gould,  10,  Harmer-street.  Greenock :  W.  Fergus,  36,  West  Blackhall-street. 
Guildford:  Robinson  &  Son,  147,  High-street.  Grautham:  H.  J.  Bliss,  1, 
London-road.  Galashiels:  J.  B.  McNair,  Abbotsford  Villa.  Halifax:  T, 
Illingworth,  41,  Crown-street.  Harrowgate:  M.  Stephens,  1,  James-street. 
High  Wycombe:  Findlow  Co.,  5,  Easton-street.  Hyde:  S.  Searle,  2, 
Clarendon -place.  Hastings:  J.  H.  Bloomfield,  44,  Robertson-street.  Hitchin: 

T.  B.  Latchmore,  Brand-street.  Hemel  Hempstead:  F.  Downer  (of  Watford, 
Hednesford :  Thomas  Owen,  Station-street.  Ipswich:  J.  White,  18,  Brook- 
street.  Inverness :  Watson  k  Senior,  6,  Church-street.  Kidderminster: 
Thomas  Ball,  7,  Comberton-hill.  King’s  Lynn:  Smith  &  Sons,  60,  High-street.  ; 
Kendal:  J.  Henry  Hogg,  Stricklandgate.  Kettering:  C.  Speight,  10,  B  oad- 
way.  Lancaster:  J.  Davis,  Market-street  Chambers.  Lowestoft:  Boughton 
&  Sons,  London-road.  Londonderry:  James  Glass,  65,  Carlisle  -  road. 
Leamington:  Bullock  Brothers,  138,  The  Parade.  Lincoln:  Harrison  Brothers, 
168,  High-street.  Limerick :  Guy  &  Co.,  Limited,  114,  George-street.  Leeds: 
Eddison,  Limited,  61,  Albion-street.  Louth:  J.  Matthews,  Alexandria  Studio. 
Luton:  Anderson  &  Oo.,  Wellington-street.  Lewisham:  Dalby.  London: 

A.  W.  Wilson,  13f,  Dalston-lane,  Kingsland  ;  A.  Beales,  62,  George-strett, 
Croydon  ;  G.  Ridsdale  Cleare,  97,  Lower  Clapton-road,  N.E. ;  F.  Kingsbury, 

16,  Belle  Vue-road,  Wandsworth  Common,  and  120,  Fulham-road,  S.W. ;  Mrs. 

C.  Henwood,  359,  High-road,  Chiswick;  E.  H.  Goodwin,  63,  Anerley-road, 
S.E. ;  A.  England,  Triangle,  New  Barnet;  J.  C'rowhurst,  50,  London-road, 
Forest  Hill ;  H.  &  J.  Rigden,  105,  Myddleton-road,  Bowes  Park,  N.  Maccles¬ 
field  :  Bullock  Brothers,  Hibel-road.  Montrose  :  J.  G.  Brown,  14,  High-street. 
Merthyr  Tydfil:  Harris,  Son,  &  Co.,  Pontmorlis.  Montgomeryshire:  J. 
Owen  (of  Newtown).  Margate:  G.  E.  Houghton,  Fort-hill.  Maidenhead:  W. 
Plumbe,  76,  High-street.  Newtown:  J.  Owen,  49,  Broad-street.  Newark: 

H.  J.  Bliss,  Photographic  Studio.  Newport  (Mon.) :  Siedle  Brothers,  29, 
High-street.  Nottingham:  W.  Baker,  8,  Derby-road.  Newbury:  J.  W. 
Righton,  42,  Northbrook-street.  Northampton:  Draycott,  11,  Gold-street. 
Norwich:  A.  E.  Coe,  32,  London- street.  Newcastle  (Staffs.):  Harrison  &  Son, 

77,  Liverpool-road.  Nelson :  Barcroft  &  Crabtree,  Cross-street.  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne:  J.  Dickinson,  City  Portrait  Gallery.  Oswestry:  J.  Maclardy, 
Church-street.  Oakengates :  J.  J.  P.  Bowler,  Oxford-street.  Pontypool : 
Jones  &  Co.,  Excelsior  Studio,  Osborne-road.  Preston:  Thomas  Garth, 
Garstang-road.  Perth :  C.  S.  Ireland,  St.  Methven-street.  Peterborough: 

H.  Marriott,  Eastmed  Studio.  Ryde  (Isle  of  Wight):  A.  Debenham,  28, 
Union-street.  Ramsgate:  F.  T.  Palmer,  Granville  Marine  Studio.  Reading: 

S.  V.  White  &  Co.,  Blagrave-street.  Rugby:  J.  J.  Hensman,  29,  High-stieet. 
Redhill :  Robinson  &  Son,  Rembrandt  Studio.  Rochester :  J.  J.  Eastmead, 
Eastgate.  Southport:  Saville,  281,  Lord-street.  Sherborne:  Cole  &  Son, 
The  Parade.  Southsea  :  Debenham  &  Co.,  69,  Palmerston-road.  St.  Albans: 

H.  Andree,  Alma-road  Studios.  Southampton:  Debenham  &  Smith,  1,  I 
Sussex -place.  Stroud:  J.  H.  Elliot,  10,  Russell-street.  Sevenoaks:  C' 
Essenhigh  Corke,  39,  London-road.  Swansea:  J.  H.  Goldie,  1,  Northampton 
place.  Scarborough:  Sarony  &  Co.,  Sarony-square.  Shepperton:  S.  T.  Bate 
(of  Chertsey):  Shaftesbury:  Cole  &  Son,  High-street.  Spalding:  Beales. 
Sons,  New-road.  South  Shields :  Downey  &  Son,  17,  Eldon-street.  Staines 
St.  T.  Bates  (of  Chertsey).  Southend :  F.  Parsons,  3,  Queen  Anne-villas 
High-street.  Salisbury:  Witcomb  &  Son,  8,  Catherine-street.  Tonbridge 

T.  A.  Hemons,  141,  High-street.  Tredegar:  Eastment  &  Sons.  Tunstall:  4 

Addison  &  Co.,  58,  King-street.  Taunton :  H.  Montague  Cooper,  29,  East 
street.  Tunbridge  Wells:  G.  Glanville,  The  Broadway.  Torquay:  J.  C. 
Dinham,  34,  Union-street.  U1  vers  ton  :  J.  Hargreaves,  Lightburn  Studio. 

Wakefield:  G.  &  J.  Hall,  9,  Westgate.  Weston-super-Mare:  Miss  Ethe 
Hopwood,  The  Grove  Art  Studio.  Wolverhampton:  Bennett  Clark,  74 
Darlingt on-street.  Worcester  :  Bennett  &  Sons,  8,  Broad-street.  Welling 
borough:  Simco  &  Holme,  Midland-road.  Winchester:  H.  W.  Salmon,  771 
High-street.  Wisbech:  J.  Kenerell,  7,  York-row.  Warrington:  T.  Birtles 
Legh  House.  Walsall:  Draycott,  Leicester-square.  Weybridge,  Walton,  ant 
Woking:  U.  T.  Bates.  Wellington-(-Salop) :  J.  J.  P.  Bowler,  10,  New-street 
Watford:  F.  Downer,  110,  Bigh-sireet.  Whitehaven:  J.  Bellman,  7? 
Lowther-street.  Waterford:  A.  H.  Poole,  34,  Mall.  Wimbledon:  Russell  l\ 
Sons,  28,  Hill-road.  Woolwich:  H.  J.  Dalby,  82,  Wellington-street.  Wa 
lington:  French  &  Co,  1.  Railway-terrace.  York:  Debenham  &  Co.,  fi 
Clifford-street.  Yarmouth :  Mrs.  E.  Miller,  14,  King-street. 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  February  28  a: 
March  5,  1898  : —  II 

Cinematographs — No.  4942.  “Improvements  in  the  Mechanism  of  Cirl 
matographic  Apparatus.”  T.  J.  Gough. 
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Films. — No.  4955.  “  Improvements  in  connexion  with  Photographic  Films 

and  in  the  Mounting,  Storing,  and  Using  of  same  and  in  the  Storage  Cases 
and  Apparatus  connected  therewith.”  J.  E.  Thornton. 

Cameras. — No.  5045.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  Complete 

specification.  A.  Angel  and  L.  V.  Angel. 

Cameras. — No.  5108.  “Improvements  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras.” 
W.  J.  Lancaster. 

Photo-mechanical  Engraving.  —  No.  5197.  “Improvement  in  Photo¬ 
mechanical  Engraving.”  E.  S.  Padmore. 

X-ray  Lamps.— No.  5252.  “Portable  Exploring  X-ray  Lamp.”  A.  E.  Dean- 

X-ray  Block  Printing.— No.  5294.  “  The  X-block  Printing  by  means  of  the 

X  Rays.”  Complete  specification.  G.  Izambard. 

Photograph  Wrappers. — No.  5299.  “  Postal  Wrapper  for  Photographs  or 
Letters  or  like  articles.”  H.  W.  Boughton. 

Diaphragm  and  Shutter. — No.  5320.  “A  Combined  Diaphragm  and  Shutter 
for  Photographic  Cameras.”  J.  Stark. 

Stands. — No.  5331.  “Improvements  in  Cycle  Stands  applicable  also  for 
Cameras  and  Telescopes.”  J.  Pumphrey. 

Projection  Apparatus.— No.  5410.  “  Improvements  in  Animated  Photo¬ 

graph  Projectors.”  H.  W.  Joy  and  W.  Bainton. 

Projection  Apparatus. — No.  5485.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Pro¬ 

jecting  Machines.”  Complete  specification.  W.  V.  Miller,  G.  P. 
Rice,  and  E.  B.  Dunn. 

-  ■» - 

Meptfngg  of  Socfetfeg. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Name  of  Society. 
Bradford  Photo.  Society  .... 

Camera  Club . .; . 

North  Middlesex . 

Richmond . 

Stafford  Photo.  Society . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

Brixton  and  Clapham  . 

Hackney . 

Isle  of  Thanet  . 

Royal  Photographic  Society 

Croydon  Camera  Club  ....... 

Darwen  . . . 

Kingston-on-Thames . 

Leytonstone  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Polytechnic  . 

Southport  . 

Bradford  Camera  Club . 

Camera  Club . 

Ireland  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Shropshire . . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society  .... 

Croydon  Microscopical  . 

Polytechnic  . 

West  London  . 

Hackney . 


Subject. 


/  Printing,  Toning,  and  Fixing  P.O.P, 
t  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

Travels  in  Kashmere  and  Little  Tibet. 
Dr.  Arthur  Neve.  F.R.C.S.,  and  Mr. 
Millais. 

The  TJse  of  the  Camera.  F.  W.  Cox. 

/  Demonstration :  The  Carbon  Process. 
\  T.  Coysh. 

Photographic  Dodges.  C.  M.  Hepworth. 
Porraiture.  Harold  Baker, 
j  Concerning  Cameras  and  Shutters.  Mr. 

1  Scott. 

fA  Recent  Trip  to  the  States.  Mrs.  C. 
\  Weed  Ward. 

Practical  Enlarging.  J.  H.  Forwalk. 

1  The  Gum-bichromate  Process  Robert 
(  Demachy. 

/Experiments  with  the  Optical  Lantern, 
t  A.  E.  Isaac. 

Prize  Slides. 

What  I  Sate  in  India.  Victor  Robinson. 
Open  Evening. 

(  Demonstration :  Glass-blowing  for  A  ms- 
•(  teurs  and  Experimentalists.  Thomas 
(  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C. 

Safety  Developers.  Howard  Farmer. 
Wet-plate  Photography.  George  Cross. 
Photo-aquatint.  Dr.  Clark. 

/  Photographic  Engraving  in  Intaglio. 
\  Colonel  Waterhouse, 
j  The  Making  and  Faking  of  Lantern 
1  Slides.  A.  M.  Geddis. 

/  Practical  Demonstration :  Carbon  Print- 
\  ing.  F.  Anyon. 

/Trade  Night:  Thornton -Pickard  Manu- 
\  factnring  Company. 

Development.  W.  Heath. 

/  Mounting  and  Framing  Up.  William  F. 
\  Slater. 

Photographic  Chat. 

The  Camera  and  the  Wheel.  F.  0.  Bynoe. 
Members’  Lantern  Night 
f  Excursion :  Whipps’  Cross.  Leader, 
\  L.  S.  Wilks. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

March  8, — Ordinary  Meeting, — the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  F.R.S.  (President), 
in  the  chair. 

Death  of  Dr.  Hurter. 

The  President  announced  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Y.  C. 
Driffield,  stating  that  Dr.  F.  Hurter,  his  friend  and  colleague  for  twenty-seven 
years,  died  suddenly  on  the  5th  instant.  The  President  said  that  the  Council 
of  the  Society  had  passed  a  resolution,  upon  the  motion  of  Captain  Abney, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  as  follows:  “That  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  have  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  of  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Hurter,  some  of  whose  contributions  to  science  have  been  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to  photography;  and  that  this  resolution 
be  communicated  to  Mr.  Driffield  with  a  request  that  he  will  hand  the  same  to 
Dr.  Hurter’s  relatives.” 

New  Members,  &c. 

Six  new  members  were  elected,  and  four  candidates  were  nominated.  It 
was  announced  that  the  Gloucestershire  Photographic  Society'  had  been 
iadmitted  to  affiliation,  and  that  Messrs.  G.  Ewing  and  H.  T.  Malby  had  been 
elected  as  Fellows. 

The  Solar  Eclipse. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Colonel  Waterhouse)  showed  a  photograph,  taken  by 


Mr.  Pope,  of  the  Surveyor-General’s  Office,  Calcutta,  of  the  corona  of  the  - 
recent  eclipse.  The  print  was  enlarged  three  diameters  from  a  negative  taken:  ■ 
with  an  exposure  of  five  seconds,  extending  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
second  of  totality,  and  the  President  said  it  showed  an  extension  of  the  - 
corona  certainly  800,000  miles  away  from  the  sun. 

Photographic  Chemicals  and  Gelatine. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  read  a  paper,  entitled  “The  Passage  of  a  few  Salts  used! 
in  Photography  through  Gelatine  Septa.”  He  commenced  by  remarking  that 
the  literature  of  the  subject  is  very  scanty,  the  only  information  of  recent 
date  being  given  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Gaedicke,  of  which  a  translation  was 
published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  in  May  1897,  and  in  ■ 
which  there  was  described  a  series  of  experiments  made  on  the  passage  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  through  gelatine.  Reference  was  also  made  to  tbe- 
researches  of  the  late  Professor  Graham,  published  in  the  Philosophical  ' 
Transactions  for  1850  and  1862,  in  which  the  diffusion  and  dialysis 
of  salts  were  most  admirably  worked  out.  It  appeared,  from  Professor 
Graham’s  experiments,  that  the  statement  frequently  made  that  papeis  - 
and  plates  need  not  be  washed  as  long  in  summer  as  in  winter,  was 
not  quite  borne  out ;  taking  the  minimum  time  for  washing  paper 
in  running  water  in  summer  as  ten  minutes,  at  the  freezing  point  of 
water  the  washing  would  only  require  to  be  prolonged  to  fourteen  minutes  at 
the  outside.  About  two  years  ago,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Association,  the  lecturer  expressed  the  opinion  that 
reversal  was  probably  due  to  the  non-passage  of  the  active  constituents  of  a 
developer  through  those  portions  of  the  gelatine  that  corresponded  to  the 
over-exposed  parts  of  the  plate.  He  argued  that  the  action  of  light  on  the 
bromide  of  silver  was  to  set  free  a  certain  amount  of  bromine,  that  this 
was  taken  up  by  the  gelatine,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  affinity  of 
gelatine  for  bromine,  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  was  more  rapid  than  collodio— 
bromide  emulsion.  When  the  developer  came  into  contact  with  the  plate,  the  • 
bromised  gelatine,  water,  and  pyrogallic  acid  reacted  so  as  to  produce  oxidised 
pyrogallic  acid  and  hydrobromic  acid,  and  the  oxidised  pyrogallic  acid  combined 
with  the  gelatine  and  the  hydrobromic  acid  formed  a  bromide  with  the  alkali 
present ;  the  compound  formed  by  the  combination  of  oxidised  pyrogallic  acid 
and  gelatine  was  less  absorbent  of  water,  and  less  pervious  to  the  salts,  than 
was  the  unaltered  gelatine,  hence  the  non-  levelopment  of  those  portions  of  the 
image.  Shortly  after  the  expression  of  this  opinion  he  was  told  that  the 
bromide  of  silver  under  the  developed  and  undeveloped  portions  fixed  at  the 
same  rate,  and  that  therefore  his  views  could  not  be  correct ;  and  it  was  with 
a  view  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject  that  he  undertook  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  the  rates  at  which  salts  passed  through  gelatine  in 
different  states  of  hardness.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  explain  in 
detail  the  methods  which  he  had  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  the  gelatir  e 
septa,  and  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  the  salt  left  in  the  septum  at  the  end 
of  a  given  interval  of  time,  the  salts  used  in  the  course  of  his  investigations¬ 
having  been  hyposulphite  of  soda,  bromide  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  soda, 
sulphite  of  soda,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  pyrogallic  acid.  He  found  that 
hypo  dialysed  more  rapidly  through  a  septum  tanned  with  oxidised  pjro 
than  through  plain  gelatine,  and  that  gelatine  hardened  with  chrome  alum 
allowed  very  little  of  the  salt  to  pass  through  ;  bromide  of  potassium  passed 
at  the  same  rate  whatever  the  state  of  the  gelatine  ;  the  results  with  carbonate 
of  soda  were  akin  to  those  with  hypo ;  sulphite  of  soda  passed  most 
rapidly  through  plain  gelatine ;  mercuric  chloride  passed  most  readily 
through  a  septum  soaked  in  oxidised  pyro ;  and  pyro  passed  more 
readily  through  plain  gelatine  than  through  gelatine  combined  with  oxidised 
pyro,  but  most  rapidly  through  gelatine  hardened  with  chrome  alum— a  re¬ 
sult  which  would  hardly  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Haddon  regarded  the- 
results  as  of  sufficient  interest  to  encourage  him  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
for  he  thought  that  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  found  the  cause 
of  reversal.  Assuming  that  the  action  of  light  on  bromide  of  silver  caused  a 
liberation  of  bromine,  the  bromine  thus  liberated  would  combine  with  Ibe 
gelatine,  and,  when  the  developer  came  in  contact  with  it,  oxidised  pyro  would 
be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  pyro,  bromine,  and  water  ;  in  this  manner 
each  separate  grain  of  bromide  of  silver  would  be  surrounded  by  a  coating  of 
tanned  gelatine  less  pervious  to  the  solution  than  other  parts  which  had  only 
received  the  correct  exposure,  and  which  would  be  surrounded  byT  a  less  thick 
skin.  If  this  were  not  the  true  cause  of  reversal,  how  was  it  that  it  was 
possible  to  prevent  reversal  by  soaking  the  plate  in  solutions  of  certain  re¬ 
agents  ?  Those  bodies  which  prevented  reversal  were  more  powerful  absorbers 
of  bromine  than  was  gelatine,  and  therefore  the  tanning  did  not  take  place  to 
the  same  extent,  and  development  of  the  image  was  possible. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  suggested  that  Mr.  Haddon  should  ascertain  the  rates- 
of  passage  through  two  films,  one  of  which  had  been  exposed  sufficiently  to 
produce  reversal,  while  the  other  had  received  only  a  normal  exposure  ;  also 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  show  that  the  amount  of  bromine  liberated  really 
did  produce  an  effect.  Personally,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  • 
matter  really  had  very  little  to  do  with  reversal.  If  reversal  was  caused  in  the 
manner  suggested,  how  was  it  that  a  film  containing  iodide  of  silver,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  bromide,  gave  practically  no  reversal  ? 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  Bolas  and  Mr.  Spiller, 

Mr.  Haddon  briefly  replied.  With  regard  to  the  fact  that  no  reversal 
arose  in  plates  containing  a  large  proportion  of  iodine,  he  said  chlorine  and 
bromine  produced  compounds  with  gelatine,  but  iodine  did  not,  so  that,  as 
the  iodine  did  not  act  on  the  gelatine,  the  developer  would  have  an  unimpeded 
passage  through  the  film. 


March  15, — Photo-mechanical  Meeting, — the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  F.R.S. 
(President),  in  the  chair. 

Negative-making  for  Process  Work. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Lascelles  read  a  paper  with  this  title,  in  which  he  described  his  ■ 
method  of  making  half-tone  negatives  on  dry  plates.  He  said  he  agreed  with: 
Mr.  Max  Levy  that  some  considerable  improvement  was  still  to  be  made  both 
in  screens  and  dry  plates:  but  he  believed  that  a  good  negative  could  now  be.- 
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made  upon  a  dry  plate,  and  that  it  would  hold  more  tones  than  a  wet-plate 
negative,  and  would  also  he  comparatively  free  from  that  “tinnyness”  which 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  latter,  while  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  gave 
more  individuality  to  the  different  artists’  works.  The  screen  he  recommended 
was  the  Max  Levy  cross-lined  screen,  ruled  diagonally,  and  he  used  Ross’s 
symmetrical  lenses ;  the  camera  should  have  screen  adjustment  gear,  a  reversing 
mirror,  and  the  camera  and  copyboard  should  both  be  on  the  same  bed. 
Every  make  of  dry  plate  required  a  different  exposure,  as  they  varied 
not  only  in  rapidity,  but  also  in  the  difference  of  time  with  the  separate 
stops.  The  stops  should  be  a  X,  with  each  of  the  eight  points  toucLing 
the  edge  of  the  aperture  of  the  /-16  of  the  Ross  lens,  a  cross-star  adapted 
to  the  f- 11,  and  a  square  stop  equal  to  /-16 ;  he  did  not  use  all  these 
on  one  negative,  but  there  was  much  difference  in  screens  possessing  the 
same  number  of  lines  to  the  inch,  and  a  stop  should  be  selected  suitable  to 
the  screen.  The  focussing  screen  should  be  ruled  with  two  diagonal  lines 
crossing  in  the  centre.  The  method  of  focussing  and  trial  of  the  three  stops 
above  mentioned  was  fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  showing 
the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  each,  together  with  the  edging  and  backing 
of  the  plate  preparatory  to  exposure,  the  latter  operation  being  described  as 
follows:  Supposing  the  copy  to  be  a  wash  drawing  to  be  reproduced  the  same 
size,  and  the  screen  a  Max  Levy,  120  to  the  inch,  the  copy  is  illuminated  by 
two  arc  lamps  of  2C00  candle  power  each,  in  semi-cylindrical  reflectors  painted 
white  inside.  Having  put  in  the  dark  slide,  insert  the  cross  stop,  and  give 
three  minutes’  exposure  (with  Ilford  process  plate),  and  then  fifteen  minutes’ 
with  /- 32,  capping  the  lens  when  changing  the  stop ;  lastly,  hang  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  over  the  copy  and  expose  lor  four  minutes  with  /-6 4,  which  forces 
the  dots  right  through  the  gelatine  film  and  does  not  spoil  the  detail  in  the 
shadows.  With  an  Ilford  half-tone  plate  the  exposures  would  be,  with  the 
stops  mentioned,  1J  minutes,  1  minute,  and  \  minute  respectively.  The 
developer  he  used  for  both  plates  differed  from  that  recommended  by  the 
makers  and  was  as  follows : — 

No.  1. 

Hydroquinone .  If  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda . 8  „ 

Water  .  80  ,, 

No.  2. 

Soda  hydrate . 2(f  ounces. 

Water  . 80  ,, 

For  use  take  equal  parts  of  each  solution.  After  development  and  fixing 
the  negative  required  to  be  reduced  with  ferricyanide  and  hypo,  an  operation 
which  he  regarded  as  the  most  difficult  piece  of  work  of  the  whole  business, 
considerable  experience  being  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  uneven  action  and 
to.  determine  the  precise  point  at  which  to  stop.  Intensification  with  mercury 
and  ammonia  was  recommended  when  necessary.  The  paper  dealt  in  the 
fullest  detail  with  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Lascelles  stated  that,,  by  the  method 
he  described,  over  18,000  negatives  had  been  produced  in  his  studio — all  on 
dry  plates — during  the  past  three  years.  He  exhibited  several  negatives  and 
prints,  made  principally  for  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

Mr.  W.  Gamble  remarked  that  success  in  working  dry  plates  for  process 
negatives  depended  largely  on  the  brilliant  lighting  of  the  subject,  and  it  was 
peculiar  that  a  brilliant  light  gave  a  much  stronger  and  sharper  dot  than 
could  be  obtained  with  a  weaker  light  and  longer  exposure.  After  applying 
the  ferricyanide  reducer,  a  sort  of  bloom  was  left  on  the  plate,  and  this  could 
be  removed  by  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide,  which  would  also  sharpen  the 
dots  and  give  a  wet-plate  appearance  to  the  negative. 

A  general  conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  President  said 
that  an  excellent  focussing  screen  for  all  purposes  could  be  obtained  by 
coating  coarse  ground  glass  with  celluloid  varnish. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
March  10, — Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  in  the  chair. 

Colour  Screens. 

The  Chairman  reopened  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Rapson  some  weeks  ago 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  failure  to  get  sharp  focus  when  using  a  yellow  screen. 
There  were  three  possible  causes  where  the  screen  was  used  behind  or  any 
where  near  the  lens.  First,  the  glass  may  be  absolutely  unsuitable  owing  to 
the  presence  of  striae ;  secondly,  in  the  case  of  gelatine  screens,  the  gelatine 
may  get  in  a  peculiar  condition,  charged  with  microbes,  which  produce  growths, 
the  direct  effect  of  which  is  the  diffusion  of  the  focus  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  dye 
may  crystallise  out,  owing  to  its  strength.  He  passed  round  screens  of 
different  colours  coated  upon  thin  white  patent  plate  with  gelatine  solution, 
10  c.  c.  to  the  4x4  plate.  In  one  or  two,  owing  to  imperfect  drying,  the 
centre  was  of  a  different  density  to  the  margins,  and  the  definition  would  be 
thereby  somewhat  impaired  ;  but,  in  an  undamaged  condition,  these  screens 
acted  perfectly.  Two  others,  cemented  with  Canada  balsam,  gave,  when  made, 
critical  definition.  As  regards  screen-making,  he  mentioned  the  use  of  what 
are  known  as  “pebble  flats,”  in  other  words,  the  little  pieces  used  for 
spectacles,  and  showed  some  roughly  edged  which  he  employed.  They  were 
not  fiats,  four  placed  together  having  a  focus  of  ‘25  of  a  diopter.  Used 
singly  there  was  but  a  slight  effect  on  the  definition  when  put  in  the  diaphragm 
slot.  He  showed  two  or  three  of  these  flats  made  into  screens  with  suitable 
dyes.  The  destruction  of  definition  of  which  Mr.  Rapson  complained  was 
not  to  do  with  the  lens  when  using  a  pale  yellow  screen.  It  might  with  some 
colours,  owing  to  the  lens  being  imperfectly  corrected,  but  Mr.  Rapson  must 
look  to  the  preparation  of  his  screen  for  the  cause.  With  the  thinnest  and 
whitest  patent  plate  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  perfect  screens,  nor 
need  gelatine  be  used  exclusively,  collodion  forming  an  admirable  vehicle. 
Pieces  of  dyed  cdllodion  film,  stripped  from  the  waxed  plate  glass  for  use  as 
screens,  were  shown,  and  it  was  said  that  they  were  made  with  celloidine  and 
cetone.  The  Chairman  also  showed  on  the  screen  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Joly 


colour  process.  The  effect  of  the  lines,  which  arc  essential  to  the  process,  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  throwing  the  image  sbghtly  out  of  focus. 

Photo-micrograph  y. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Spitta  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  with  slides,  upon  photo-micro- 
graphy.  This  branch  of  photography,  he  said,  has  risen  in  importance  very 
much  of  recent  years,  owing  principally  to  the  greater  perfection  of  the  lenses 
now  to  be  met  with.  Another  factor  is,  that  the  means  of  reproduction  ImI 
been  so  much  improved  by  the  introduction  and  perfection  of  the  excellent 
collotype  process,  that  publishers  are  able  to  use  photo  micrography  now  for 
book  illustration  much  more  than  was  formerly  the  case,  'lhe  subject  waa 
best  dealt  with  in  two  parts,  high-power  and  low-power  w’ork,  the  reason  for 
this  being  that  the  microscope  is  not  of  any  use  for  low-powtr  woik  owing  to 
its  limited  field.  For  small  magnifications,  theD,  the  microscope  is  dispensed 
with,  and  an  ordinary  camera  and  lens  made  to  answer  the  requirements.  A 
diagram  showing  the  airangement  of  the  apparatus  was  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  First  is  the  source  of  illumination — limelight,  next  the  condensi  r, 
which  it  is  imperative  should  be  large,  then  comes  the  support  carrying  the 
specimen  for  enlargement,  the  lens,  and  the  camera.  An  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  objective  may  be  used,  but  at  the  same  time  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  used  are  totally  different  to  those  for  which  it  is  made.  In 
ordinary  photography  the  long  conjugate  focus  is  occupied  by  the  field  of 
view  to  be  taken,  and  the  short  conjugate  fccus  is  that  impinging  on  the 
plate.  This  order  is  reversed  in  the  present  case.  There  is  a  difficulty  here 
with  lenses  of  five-inch  or  even  smaller  focus,  the  extension  of  the  camera 
making  it  hard  to  focus.  To  overcome  this,  Dr.  Spitta  got  Dallmeyer  to 
construct  him  a  lens  of  very  short  focus,  and  found  it  answered  admirably. 
It  was  a  small  rapid  rectilinear  of  special  construction.  The  effect  of  using  an 
ordinary  lens  for  this  work  wras  shown  by  a  photograph  which,  though  made 
with  a  Goerz  lens,  was  not  absolutely  sharp.  With  the  Dallmeytr  lens,  however, 
that  beautiful  sharpness  of  definition  necessary  in  a  photo- micrograph  was  per¬ 
fectly  given.  The  subject  of  this  photograph  was  a  section  of  the  spinal  cord 
cut  by  Dr.  Buckmaster.  The  new  Planar  lens  of  35  mm.  and  75  mm.  was  a 
beautiful  lens,  working  with  the  enormous  aperture  of  /- 4,  and  the  latter  was 
the  most  suitable,  being  provided  with  diaphragms.  At  this  point  a  section  of 
the  oesophagus  of  a  cat,  showing  the  corrugations  highly  charted  with  arteries, 
was  exhibited  in  the  lantern.  It  served  to  explain  the  difficulty  many  have  of 
swallowing  a  bolus,  which  is  on  account  of  its  smallness,  the  job  being  to  suf¬ 
ficiently  pinch  the  throat  to  grasp  the  pill  and  carry  it  down.  A  photograph 
of  a  spider  (which,  by  the  way,  is  an  animal  and  not  an  insect,  resembling  the 
human  animal  in  its  possession  of  heart,  lungs,  &c.)  demonstrated  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  Planar  lens  mentionc  d  before,  the  cefinition  1  e.'ng  partic  ularlv  fine. 
The  entire  house  fly  forms  a  very  difficult  subject  by  re:  son  of  its  denseness. 
Dr.  Spitta  had  succeeded  best  with  the  Planar  lens.  The  next  few  slides  went 
to  show  the  superiority  in  the  rendering  of  minute  detail  possessed  by  the 
Planar  over  other  lenses,  and  the  lecturer  saw  in  it  a  great  achievement  of  Dr. 
Rudolph.  Another  branch  of  low-powtr  work  was  the  photography  of  culture 
tubes  of  bacteria,  and  formed  by  no  means  the  easiest  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
flections  from  the  tube,  which  were  difficult  to  avoid.  He  got  over  it  by 
placing  the  tube  in  a  water  bath,  and  other  dodges  according  to  circums  ances. 
The  process  of  making  these  cultures  by  stabbing  the  tube  was  explaintd,  and 
slides  of  cholera,  anthrax,  the  bubonic  plague,  &c.,  with  their  distinctive 
features  were  shown.  Coming  to  the  consideration  of  high-power  work, 
diagrams  of  the  essentials  in  the  way  of  apparatus  were  shown.  There  wtre 
several  patterns,  but  it  was  only  to  make  clear  the  principle  of  the  thing,  and 
not  that  one  was  better  than  another.  In  this  work  it  was  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  that  the  object  should  not  be  moved,  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  taking  up  of  the  heat  from  the  lime  light  which  was  sufficient  to  affect 
the  object  and  min  the  enlarged  picture,  the  slightest  movement,  of 
course,  being  greatly  magnified  at  the  other  end.  The  different  form- 
of  upright  apparatus  for  special  work  were  described.  Van  Heurck’s 
was  probably  the  best  instrument.  In  practice,  it  is  necessary  fijst  to  find  the 
exact  spot  to  be  photographed,  which  is  usually  done  with  a  low  power,  ar  high 
power  being  afterwards  substituted.  In  the  old  way  nose  pieces  are  used,  but 
there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  gttting  these  to  take  the  exact  position  required. 
Zeiss  had  introduced  a  changing  device  which  ensures  the  absolute  centering  o: 
the  objective  in  a  very  simple  way,  and  this  Dr.  Spitta  has  adopted.  The  con 
denser  forms  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  to  the  photo-micrographer.  There ; 
are  very  few  which  really  give  an  achromatic  cone.  Nelson’s  quasi-achromatic , 
is  useful  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  not  perfect.  Those  of  Zeiss,  and  Powell 
and  Lealand  are  very  good.  For  absolute  perfection,  he  named  the  condenser 
made  by  Conradi,  and  so  with  his  objectives,  based  on  an  entirely  ntwj 
principle.  The  focus  of  the  condenser  should  be  exactly  on  the  object,  thus 
ensuring  critical  light.  Dr.  Spitta  then  discussed  the  question  of  numerical 
aperture  in  the  objective,  a  question  which  was  of  much  importance.  The 
achromatic  lens  and  the  apochromat  were  compared,  to  the  distinct  advantage 
of  the  last-named,  and  slides  were  shown  explaining  the  effect  of  using  high! 
and  low  numerical  aperture  with  these  apochromats.  In  photographing 
bacilli  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  get  contrast.  This  is  best  produced  by  colour  j 
screens,  and  not  by  monochromatic  light.  A  very  interesting  collection  o. 
diatoms,  and  sections  and  parts  of  animals  was  projected  upon  the  screen, 
embracing  work  from  the  smallest  to  very  high  degrees  of  magnification. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Spitta,  and  to  his  son,  who  wa: 
responsible  for  the  very  excellent  Rides. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

March  9, — Mr.  R.  Child  Bay  ley  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  read  an  advertisement  in  an  issue  of  Photographic  Notes 
dated  November  15,  1856,  offering  for  sale  a  camera  for  plates  24x19.  H 
mentioned  this  to  show  that  the  very  common  idea  that  plates  of  large  siz , 
had  only  been  comparatively  recently  made  use  of  was  by  no  means  correct. 

The  Chairman  added,  that  he  had  recently  seen  a  photograph,  made  b; 
Stuart  Wortley’s  uranium  dry-plate  process,  which  certainly  measured  twenty 
f0ur  inches  in  one  direction. 
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Slides  were  shown  by  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Vivian  Hyde,  Mr.  Medland,  and  Mr. 
)owell.  They  included  some  Japanese  landscapes  and  street  scenes,  English 
mdscapes,  and  views  of  the  Jubilee  procession.  Mr.  Medland’s  pictures  of 
iuildings  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  experiences  with  the  Russian 
idice  while  photographing,  were  out  of  the  common  ;  and  with  these  were 
hown  some  views  of  the  Czar's  coronation  festivities,  by  Miss  Beck,  who  was 
•articularly  fortunate  in  avoiding  the  eye  of  the  authorities,  and  in  getting 
ictures  of  so  interesting  an  event. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

I  ARCH  10.— Mr.  Harry  Wade  gave  a  demonstration  on 

The  Gum-bichromate  Process, 

n  old  process  recently  revived.  Mr.  Wade  said  the  it  had  been  thought  at 
ne  time  that  there  was  no  process  of  pigment-printing  without  the  use  of 
ransfer  either  single  or  double,  but  by  the  revival  of  the  gum-bichromate 
irocess  this  theory  is  now  knocked  on  the  head.  The  process  is  not  a  simple 
me,  and  is  useless  to  any  photographer  who  has  not  thoroughly  mastered  at 
east  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  It  is  no  use  where  minute  details  or  sharpness 
s  aimed  at  in  the  resulting  picture.  Many  pictures  produced  by  this  process 
oay  easily  be  mistaken  for  chalk  or  crayon  drawings.  The  process  is  briefly 
s  follows  :  Suitable  paper,  sensitised  in  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate 
nd  dried,  is  coated  with  a  mixture  of  gum  and  the  pigment  required,  again 
Iried  and  printed  in  the  usual  way  under  a  negative.  The  print  so 
ibtained  exhibits  a  very  faint  image,  if  any  at  all,  and  must  then  be  de- 
reloped  with  both  hot  and  cold  water,  afterwards  being  fixed,  to  free  it  of  all 
hromie  salts.  After  a  short  washing  the  print  is  hung  up  to  dry.  The  first 
luestion  is,  What  paper  is  the  most  suitable  to  use  ?  Mr.  Wade  found  that,  of 

II  he  had  tried,  Michallet  paper,  which  has  a  coarse-grained  surface,  was  the 
>est.  Whatman’s  rough  or  smooth  drawing  paper  also  gave  good  results, 
.’he  sensitising  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  1  ounce  of  potassium  bichromate 
n  10  ounces  of  water,  which  makes  an  almost  saturated  solution.  Pour  the 
olution  into  a  deep  porcelain  dish,  and,  taking  a  sheet  of  the  selected  paper, 
mmerse  fully,  and  have  a  hog’s-hair  brush  at  hand  to  remove  all  air-bells. 
Turn  the  paper  face  down,  and  proceed  with  as  many  sheets  as  it  is  intended 
o  sensitise,  then  take  the  bottom  sheet  (the  first  immersed)  and  draw  it 
lowly  from  the  dish,  pinning  it  to  a  lath  or  hanging  it  up  by  clips 
o  dry.  Two  minutes  is  sufficient  time  for  the  sensitising,  except  when 
l  very  heavy  paper  is  being  used,  when  a  longer  time  should  be  allowed. 
He  sensitising  can  be  done  in  daylight,  but  the  drying  and  after-opera- 
ions  of  coating  must  be  done  in  yellow  light.  Gum  arabic  is  the  most 
atisfactorv  to  use,  and  it  should  be  obtained  in  clear  lumps  and  powdered. 
L’hen  dissolve  4  parts  of  this  powdered  gum  in  10  parts  of  water,  strain  through 
nuslin,  and  keep  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  With  regard  to  the  colour,  this 
lepends  on  the  taste  of  the  woiker,  some  preferring  black,  others  Venetian 
■ed,  indigo,  burnt  sienna,  Vandyke  brown,  sepia,  or  Indian  ink.  These  colours 
should  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  powder,  as  they  are  then  more  convenient  to 
veigh.  To  mix  the  gum  with  pigment,  take,  if  the  colour  is  to  be  black,  12 
grains  exactly  of  vegetable  black,  and  mix  |  ounce  of  gum  solution  with  \  ounce 
if  water.  Place  the  pigment  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  add  a  little  of  the  diluted 
;um  solution,  and  with  a  palette  knife  carefully  grind  and  mix.  When  ground 
juite  fine,  take  the  mixture  up  with  the  knife  and  place  in  a  measure.  Pour 
nore  gum  solution  on  the  glass,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  the  glass  is  quite 
dean.  The  coating  is  next,  and  for  this  the  paper  is  pinned  on  to  a  drawing 
Doard  or  other  suitable  support,  and  with  a  brush  full  of  colour  mixture  paint 
die  surface  evenly  and  thinly,  then  take  a  broad  camel’s-hair  brush  and  soften 
iny  lines  or  ridges  which  may  appear.  As  Mr.  Packham  said  in  his  lecture, 
many  of  the  failures  are  due  to  the  use  of  too  much  pigment.  Only  12  grains 
)f  black  to  the  ounce  are  required,  whilst  burnt  umber  needs  20  grains,  and 
Venetian  red  40  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  exposure  may  he  judged  by  an 
ictinometer.  The  most  suitable  negatives  are  thin  ones.  After  exposure,  the 
print  is  immersed  for  five  minutes  in  a  dish  of  water,  then  place  it  on  a  sheet 
sf  glass  or  pin  to  a  board,  and  with  a  large  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water  press 
out  the  water  so  that  a  stream  runs  over  the  surface,  but  does  not  fall  on  it. 
Should  the  image  not  appear  with  repeated  washings,  then  use  hot  water,  and 
continue  in  the  same  manner.  When  fully  developed,  the  print  must  be  fixed 
in  hypo,  alum,  sodium  sulphite,  or  sodium  bisulphite,  and  after  a  short  wash 
the  process  is  complete.  Some  of  the  results,  made  upon  various  papers  and  in 
various  tints,  which  were  shown,  were  well  appreciated  by  the  members  and 
their  friends,  of  whom  there  was  a  good  attendance,  and  also  by  a  few  members 
3f  local  societies  who  had  been  invited  to  the  demonstration. 


Camera  Club. —Mr.  Cadett  is  well  known  both  as  a  pla*e- manufacturer 
and  as  a  scientific  man  whose  words  are  invariably  worth  attention,  and  it  was 
therefore  no  cause  for  wonder  that  a  large  audience  assembled  on  Thursday 
last  at  the  Camera  Club  to  hear  his  discourse  on 

The  Photographic  Plate  of  the  Future. 

He  began  his  remarks  with  an  apology  for  not  showing  the  lantern  pictures 
with  which  he  intended  to  illustrate  his  lecture  ;  he  had  left  his  camera  and 
its  appurtenances  in  a  railway  carriage  and  had  not  seen  them  since,  hence  he 
was  robbed  of  all  means  to  illustrate  the  lecture  in  the  usual  manner.  He 
next  pleaded  the  indulgence  of  his  audience  in  the  position  which  he  occupied, 
not  as  a  professor  who  was  free  to  impart  all  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed, 
but  as  a  chemical  engineer  beset  on  all  sides  with  the  consideration  due  to 
what  are  known  as  “trade  secrets,”  and  with  the  necessity  of  respecting  that 
fierce  competition  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  of  present-day  commerce. 
These  trade  secrets  permeate  the  manufacturing  trade  of  the  world  very  largely, 
and  one  has  to  be  very  careful  not  to  divulge  them,  albeit  he  had  been  more 
than  Once  taken  to  task  for  being  reticent  in  regard  to  such  matters.  He  had 
intended  to  partly  illustrate  his  paper  with  experiments  in  colour  photography, 
but  the  subject  had  lately  been  so  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  the  President  cf 
the  Club,  Captain  Abney,  who  occupied  the  chair  on  this  occasion,  and  others, 


that  he  had  refrained  from  what  must  obviously  be  a  repetition  of  the  same 
matter.  With  this  introduction,  Mr.  Cadett  commenced  his  paper,  which  was 
certainly  an  interesting  one,  but  somewhat  more  discursive  than  the  title 
promised  ;  indeed,  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  photographic  matters - 
generally  and  very  little  about  the  ideal  plate  of  the  future.  He  did  not 
claim  to  be  an  artist,  he  could  neither  draw  nor  paint.  That  part  of  photo¬ 
graphy  he  must  leave  to  others  ;  he  was  concerned  only  with  the  scientific 
aspects  of  this  form  of  picture-n  aking,  and  more  especially  with  photographic 
plates  and  their  capabilities.  By  means  of  characteristic  curves  we  were  able 
to  learn  much  of  the  peculiarities  of  plates  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time. 
During  the  past  ten  years  great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  plates,  and  they  were  now  procurable  of  different  speeds  and  with 
various  other  qualities.  The  manufacturer  has  many  difficulties  to  contei  d 
with  ;  he  can  produce  a  slow  plate  having  a  fine  grain  and  giving  great  latitude 
of  exposure,  hut,  when  rapid  plates  are  produced,  the  latitude  diminishes  in 
a  most  marked  degree.  A  slow  plate  will  give  printing  density  with  no 
straining  of  development  ;  but  with  a  rapid  plate,  unless  it  receive  the  exact 
amount  of  exposure  necessary,  the  image  must  be  developed  right  through  the 
film  to  secure  such  density.  As  an  instance  of  the  latitude  with  regard  to 
exposure  possible  with  a  slow  plate,  he  might  quote  an  instance  which  was 
recently  brought  under  his  notice.  Two  negatives  were  taken  on  the  same 
plate,  a  slow  one  of  the  photo-mechanical  type,  one  receiving  an  exposure  of 
ten  seconds  and  the  other  fifty.  Both  were  dtveloped  in  the  same  dish,  with 
the  same  developer,  and,  when  ultimately  printed  from,  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  could  not  perceive  any  difference  between  the  positives  obtained  ;  but 
one  of  them  required  an  enormous  time  of  exposure  in  the  printing  frame.  It 
was  certainly  against  his  interests  to  say  anything  in  disparagement  of  rapid 
plates,  but  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  fine  grain  of  a  slow 
plate  is  capable  of  yielding  density  much  sooner  and  giving  far  more  latitude 
of  exposure  than  a  quick  one.  This  latitude  with  a  slow  plate  ranged  from 
10  to  1,  while  with  a  rapid  plate  it  was  only  from  1  to  Ij.  Thus  with  rapid 
plates  shutters  and  exposure  meters  come  into  necessary’ prominence.  After 
detaling  some  interesting  experiments  in  tentative  development,  the  addition 
of  extra  water,  bromide,  &c.,  Mr.  Cadett  dealt  with  ortbochromatic  plates. 
He  considers  that  they  have  a  great  future  before  them,  and  that,  in  process  of 
time,  photographers  will  use  none  other.  We  have  accustomed  ourselves  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  a  negative  from  an  altogether  erroneous  standpoint, 
and  in  the  future  we  shall  have  much  to  unlearn.  We  shall  then  pay  far 
more  attention  to  the  correct  translation  of  colour  than  we  think  of  doing  now, 
and  approved  negatives  will  have  quite  a  different  appearance  to  those  which 
we  regard  now  as  perfect  of  their  kind.  Mr.  Cadett’s  concluding  remaks 
were  with  reference  to  the  theory  of  colour  and  its  bearing  upon  the  three- 
colour  printing  process,  to  which  so  many  were  now  turning  their  attention. 
He  believed  that  there  was  a  great  future  in  store  for  this  phase  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  that  in  time  the  pocr  householder  would  be  provided  with  copies 
of  works  of  art  to  which  no  one  could  take  exception,  while  his  richer  brethren 
retained  the  originals.  He  gave  Mr.  Ives  credit  for  having  done  more  to 
forward  success  in  this  direction  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  After  an 
interesting  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Ives,  Captain  Abnet,  and  others  took 
prominent  part,  the  meeting  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks. 

Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society. — The  Annual  Exhibition  of  members’ 
work  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March  1.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of 
members  and  their  friends,  who  were  very  much  interested  in  the  fine  disj  lay 
of  photographs  which  had  been  arranged  by  the  Committee.  The  competitions 
proved  more  attractive  than  last  year,  and  out  of  a  very  fine  cc  flection  the 
Judge  (Mr.  Croal)  awarded  the  medals  as  follows: — Enlargements:  Mr. 
Kellow.  Direct  Prints:  first  prize,  Mr.  Smith;  second,  Mr.  Waring. 
Lantern  Slides:  no  award.  In  this  latter  class  the  medal  for  the  best  set 
of  lantern  slides  wentto  Mr.  Kellow  ;  but,  as  the  rules  of  the  competition  were 
that  no  competitor  should  receive  more  than  one  award,  the  Committee  with¬ 
held  the  medal,  as  the  Judge  did  not  consider  the  other  sets  of  a  sufficient 
degree  of  excellence. 

Newcastle  on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic  Association. 

— March  9,  Mr.  W.  Parry  (President)  in  the  chair.  Mr.  James  Brown  and 
Mr.  John  Watson  were  appointed  representatives  on  the  Affiliation  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Mr.  Parry  read  a  lecture  on  “Portraiture,” 
by  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  lent  by  the  Affiliation  Committee  of  the  Royal  Phcto- 
graphic  Society.  This  lecture  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  s*  ries 
which  have  come  from  the  Committee,  and  by  far  the  best  illustrated.  One  of 
the  most  striking  of  the  lantern  slides  showed  the  various  effects  which - 
occurred  when  backgrounds  of  different  shades  were  used  in  taking  a  portrait, 
lighting  atd  other  conditions  being  the  same.  The  variation  in  the  tones  of 
the  face  were  so  great  as  to  be  almost  incredible,  but  Mr.  Parry,  who  read  the 
paper,  stated  that  the  day  before  he  had  carried  out  a  similar  experim  nt 
with  like  results.  The  paper  was  full  of  most  useful  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  although  many  of  the  members  were  inclined  to  question  one  or  two  of 
Mr.  Baker’s  theories,  especially  did  they  resent  the  term  “antiquated  ”  bring 
applied  to  their  old  and  trusty  friend  “pyTO  and  ammonia.” 

York  Photographic  Society.— March  9.— The  officers  for  the  current  yean 
were  elected,  viz.,  President:  Mr.  Thomas  Hunter.—  Vice-President :  Mr.  W. 
Weather*  11.  —  Council:  Messrs.  Brown,  Hardcastle,  Hirst,  and  Saville.  — 
Lanternist :  Mr.  R.  Relpath—  Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  Fred-ric  C.  P.  Benson, 
50,  Scott- street,  York. 

- ♦ 
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April  22-30 . 

„  25-May  14 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

..  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition  . 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C.. 
...  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace^  . 
R.  Child  Bayley,  12,  Hanover  square,  W. 

There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 
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ConTspontrencc. 


\*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

***  JUe  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

HALATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

'Gentlemen, — In  Mr.  Marlow’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.,  on 
page  139,  he  remarks  on  what  he  calls  a  curious  fact,  viz.,  that  my  late 
'brother,  Major  Russell,  “  should  have  a  paper  inserted”  in  your  Journal, 
adjourning  the  report  of  his  own  paper  read  before  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  As  he  was  not  the  editor,  he  could  not  arrange  the  con¬ 
sents,  and,  as  he  explained  in  a  letter  published  in  your  Journal  for 
October  21,  1864,  page  417,  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Marlow’s  paper  at 
that  time.  Further,  in  the  note  referred  to,  my  brother  had  no  thought 
of  curing  halation  by  backing,  as  he  says  that  the  difficulty  can  be 
entirely  avoided  by  using  more  acid  in  the  developer,  which  remedy  he 
repeats  in  your  Journal  of  March  1,  1862,  and  he  appears  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  his  method  of  backing  dry  plates  with  gum  and  pigment  September 
2,  1864,  when,  on  hearing  of  Mr.  Marlow’s  claim,  he  at  once  gave  him 
credit  for  priority  of  publication.  Apologising  for  troubling  you  by  point¬ 
ing  out  an  apparent  insinuation  of  unfairness  on  my  late  brother’s  part, 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  A.  C.  Branfill. 

25  Rosendale-road,  West  Dulwich ,  March  14,  1898. 


THE  NEWCASTLE  FLASHLIGHT  ACCIDENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— To  those  of  us  who  frequently  work  by  flashlight  it 
■would  be  a  subject  for  thankfulness  if  in  your  columns  more  light  could 
be  thrown  upon  the  sad  accident  which  has  just  happened  to  our 
brother-workers,  Mr.  G.  R.  Morton  and  Mr.  A.  Paul, of  Newcastle.  “To 
be  fore-warned  is  to  be  fore-armed,”  and,  though  personally  I  have  never 
had  an  accident  yet  in  my  practice,  still,  knowing  full  well  how  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  each  flashlight  job  are  accentuated  by  hurry,  I  should  feel 
grateful  for  a  fuller  information  than  your  paragraph  contains. — I  am, 
jours,  &c.,  A.  H.  Fry. 

Royal  Pavilion  Studio,  68,  East-street,  Brighton ,  March  12,  1898. 

[We  have  no  further  particulars  than  those  already  given. — Eds.] 


- - + - — 

to  (fcorrrffponftrntg. 

■%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  toe  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  ef  the  writers  are  given. 

"***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

J.  H.  Wilson,  13,  High-street,  Kirkcaldy. — Three  photographs  of  a  pneumatic  road 
skate,  with  steel  leg  support,  and  brake  attachment  combined. 


F .  Jones. — Yes,  it  would  be  better. 

nquisitive. — We  should  decidedly  say  that  you  were  not  liable. 

Acetone. — 1.  Yes,  you  can  proceed  against  him,  2.  No.  3.  We  believe  it 
is  illegal. 

Ajax. — Thanks  for  your  reminder.  We  will  attend  to  the  matter  in  an 
early  number. 

J.  F.  Howlett. — If  the  lens  was  unbroken  when  sent  to  be  repaired,  we 
should  think  that  you  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  cost  of 
supplying  a  new  glass. 

T.  H.  Willway. — Your  best  plan  will  be  to  procure  and  consult  the  book  on 
Studio  Construction  by  Mr.  Bolas,  published  by  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co., 
Soho-square.  We  do  not  answer  questions  through  the  post. 

H.  T.  Lawson. — 1.  Several  formulas  have  at  times  been  published,  but  none 
work  so  satisfactorily  as  toning  before  fixing.  Try  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  bath.  2.  Write  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  c/o  Ross  &  Co., 
Ill,  New  Bond-street  ;  he  will,  doubtless,  give  you  the  desired  in¬ 
formation.  He  is  a  worker  of  the  process. 


Copyright  Act.— X.  says  :  “  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  the  exact  title  of 
the  Copyright  Act  as  applied  to  photography.  Mesfro.  Harrison  &  Song 
inform  me  that  the  International  Copyright  Act  of  188o  has  been  out  o( 
print  some  time.” — In  reply  :  It  is  called  the  Copyright  i  Woiks  ol 
Act  (1862),  and  it  is  given  at  page  630  of  our  Almanac  for  1898. 

Albumen  Print. — E.  T.  F.  asks  :  “  Can  you  kindly  advise  me  in  the  Journal 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  albumen  perishing  as  it  has  on  the  enclosed 
print  ?  It  is  Three  Star  paper  sensitised  fresh  daily.” — We  cannot  say, 
unless  the  sensitising  bath  was  out  of  order,  or  the  print  was  subjected 
to  an  alkali.  That  is  all  we  can  say,  as  no  details  of  working  are  given. 

Wide  Angle. — The  “distortion,”  or  rather  violent  perspective,  is  only  what 
must  be  expected  when  using  a  nine-inch  focus  lens  to  cover  a  15  x  12 
plate  at  such  close  quarters.  The  remedy  is  to  use  a  longer-focus  lens 
and  get  further  away  from  the  subject.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  the 
violent  perspective  must  be  put  up  with.  Considering  that  the  lens  is 
only  a  whole-plate  one,  its  performance  is  admirable. 

Lens. — J.  Hamilton.  The  lens,  by  its  description  and  the  maker’s  name,  is 
one  we  know  very  well.  It  is  one  introduced  by  its  maker  many  years 
ago,  but  it  is  evidently  incomplete  as  you  have  it.  There  should  be 
two  additional  lenses  to  go  between  the  combination  as  occasion  may 
require,  one  to  shorten  the  focus  and  the  ether  to  lengthen  it.  The 
instrument  never  had  a  very  large  sale  in  this  country. 

Studio  Ferrotype.— W.  Taylor  writes:  “I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
answer  two  questions.  1.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  studio 
built  on  wheels?  2.  Also  the  address  of  the  Automatic  Ferrotype 
Machine  -  makers,  for  taking  photos  at  the  seaside,  with  finishing 
attached  to  the  camera?” — 1.  Any  builder  of  showman's  caravans  would 
build  one  to  design.  No  one  makes  a  speciality  of  that  kind  of  studio. 

2.  Fallowfield,  Charing  Cross-road,  supplies  the  necessaries. 

Trimming  Prints. — R.  A.  J.  asks:  “Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  set  j 
squares  are  made  in  glass  ?  I  would  think  if,  instead  of  having  J 
rectangular  cutting  shapes,  they  were  diagonally  cut  in  half,  it  would 
be  convenient,  as  prints  could  be  cut  in  any  desired  size  then.  Probably  ; 
such  set  squares  are  already  made.  If  not,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
worth  patenting?” — In  reply:  \Ve  are  not  aware  if  such  things  are  I 
articles  of  commerce,  but  they  are  easily  made  by  cutting  a  square  of  i 
glass  across  diagonally. 

Water  Varnish. — Perplexed  says:  “  I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you 
would  kindly  give  me  a  recipe  in  your  next  edition  of  The  British  j 
Journal  of  Photography  for  a  good  shellac  water  varnish.  I  have 
had  a  great  difficulty  with  this  sort  of  varnish,  and  should  like  to  get 
a  recipe  for  a  really  good  varnish.” — Boil  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  ' 
shellac  in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  to  which  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
borax  lus  been  added;  when  dissolved,  strain.  The  varnish  can  be  j 
diluted  to  suit  requirements. 

Converting  Lens.— J.  McI.  writes :  “  I  have  a  portrait  lens,  5Uinches  diameter, 
which  I  do  not  now  require  for  its  purpose,  and  am  desirous  of  converting  j 
it  into  an  astronomical  telescope,  and  would  feel  obliged  if  you  give  a  hint  , 
or  two  as  to  how  I  should  do  the  work — placing  a  lens  between  those  of 
the  combination  to  lengthen  the  focus  (present  equivalent  focus  32J 
inches)  and  procuring  the  necessary  eyepiece,  or  what  ?  ” — Perhaps 
some  reader  who  has  converted  a  large  portrait  combination  into  an  j 
astronomical  telescope  will  give  us  the  result  and  his  procedure.  The 
front  lens  can,  of  course,  be  applied  as  an  object-glass,  but  that,  we  j 
presump,  is  not  what  our  correspondent  has  in  view. 

Removal  of  Varnish. — W.  S.  writes  :  “  Please  excuse  me  writing  with  regard  : 
to  your  answer  to  T.  Wilson.  I  think  if  you  add  a  little  liq.  ammonia? 
to  some  spirit  and  flow  over  the  plate  two  or  three  times,  the  varnish  j 
will  come  off  quite  easily  by  washing  under  the  tap.  I  have  alway-  j 
found  it  work.  Mr.  Webster,  of  Chester,  many  years  rgosaidtome  j 
‘  Don't  you  know  ammonia  with  spirit  will  make  the  varnish  mix  with  j 
water  ?  ’  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  in  great  thing- 
that  many  fail,  but  in  a  lot  of  small  details  that  one  is  apt  to  think  of  nr 
consequence.”— The  action  of  the  ammonia  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  I 
potash.  Shellac  is  soluble  in  all  the  alkalies,  and  when  so  dissolved  may  ' 
be  mixed  with  water  to  any  extent. 

Copyright.— G.  E.  W.  writes:  “In  replying  to  your  correspondent  R.  W., 
in  last  week’s  Journal,  you  state  that  he  can  be  proceeded  against  for 
copying  a  figure  out  of  a  copyright  group.  In  the  case  of  Guggenheim 
aud  another  versus  Leng  &  Co.  (1896),  12  Times  L.R.  492,  it  was  held 
by  Cave  and  Wills,  J.J.,  that  the  publication  by  defendants  in  a  paper 
of  theirs  of  the  likeness  of  some  of  a  football  team  taken  from  a  copy¬ 
right  was  no  infringement  of  the  plaintiff’s  copyright,  for  the  effect  of 
such  appropriation  was  certainly  not  to  injure  or  supersede  the  sale 
of  the  original  work.  As  this  seems  to  differ  from  the  opinion  expressed  i 
by  you,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  there  are  any  other  cases 
dealing  with  the  matter.”— In  reply  :  We  are  not  aware  of  any  other. 

Studio.— Beginner  says  he  will  be  greatly  obliged  for  answers  to  following 
questions:  “1.  Will  studio  (enclosed  plan)  be  right  for  professiona 
work?  2.  Is  there  sufficient  space  (thirty  feet)  between  house  an?  i 
studio?  3.  Will  dark  room  be  large  enough  (6x6).  4.  Is  it  placer 

right  end  of  studio?  5.  Is  studio  high  enough?”— In  reply:  Tht 
sketch  is  not  quite  so  explicit  as  it  might  be,  but  in  reply  we  may  say 
1.  The  size  will  do  very  well.  2.  It  would  be  better  to  build  it  farthe 
away,  if  possible.  3.  A  little  confined  if  much  woik  is  done  in  it.  4 
It  would  be  better  if  built  outside  the  studio,  then  a  background  coul< 
be  used  at  both  ends.  5.  No  height  is  shown  on  the  sketch ;  but  w 
should  recommend  that  some  glass  should  be  used  in  the  side,  say,  b 
within  four  fett  of  the  floor  for  gtneral  work. 
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knew  more,  and  cared  more,  about  his  work  than  any.  And 
yet,  it  might  be  said,  he  was  merely  an  illustrator,  merely  a 
pen  draughtsman.  He  has  had  more  influence  on  his  form  of 
art  than  any  one  in  his  own  generation,  anywhere  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  know  but  that  he  has  had  more  influence 
than  any  one  since  Blake.  If  Blake  saw  visions,  so  did 
Beardsley ;  and,  though  Beardsley  was  probably  younger  this 
morning  than  Blake  when  he  commenced  his  great  series  of 
books,  we  know  that  Blake  at  no  period  of  his  life,  nor  Rossetti 
either,  ever  expressed  himself  in  the  perfect  fashion  of  this 
young  artist  in  his  drawings.  Though  these  drawings  have 
proved,  as  all  great  art  work  proves,  the  sport  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  vulgar,  to  artists — and  I  have  heard  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  the  century  discuss  them — they  were 
amazing,  astounding,  almost  unbelievable.  Though  they  have 
been  a  mine  for  the  witless,  and  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the 
incompetent,  to  some  of  us  they  have  been  a  solace  and  a 
delight.”  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  posterity  will  endorse 
this  very  flattering  verdict.  Outside  a  limited  circle  Mr. 
Beardsley  was  mostly  regarded  as  an  eccentricity  rather  than 
as  a  genius. 

*  *  * 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

s  understand  that  the  sole  right  and  concession  to  photograph 
>  Grand  National  Steeplechase  run  to-day  at  Aintree,  near 
rerpool,  has  been  secured  to  Captain  J.  A.  Turner,  who  has 
ained  the  photographic  services  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  of 
nchester.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Chadwick  has  made  arraD  ge¬ 
nts  with  Mr.  Philip  Wolff,  of  London,  to  employ  twelve 
ematographic  cameras  and  operators  distributed  at  various 
nts  of  interest  along  the  course.  It  is  expected  that  about 
000  negatives  will  be  secured. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley,  the  eccentric  black-and-white  artist, 
d  last  week.  Tnere  are  not  wanting  those  who  affect  to  see 
certain  recent  photographic  tendencies  some  sign  of  a 
tective  influence  in  camera  work  that  may  be  traced  to  Mr. 
ardsley’s  extraordinarily  grotesque  productions.  Be  that  as 
nay,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  what  so  prominent  a  critic  as 
•  Joseph  Pennell  thought  of  the  dead  artist’s  work.  “Of 
the  illustrators  I  have  ever  met,”  says  Mr.  Pennell,  “  he 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Standard  last  week  tele¬ 
graphed  that  at  a  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
Monday,  March  14,  M.  Mascart  presented  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  colours,  taken  by  MM.  Auguste  and  Louis  Lumiere, 
of  Lyons.  “  Though  perhaps  not  perfect,  he  added,  they  seem 
to  show  that  the  problem  of  colour  photography,  if  not  already 
solved,  is  nearing  solution  (sic).  Am  eng  the  colour  photo¬ 
graphs  shown  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  were  a  basket  of  cut 
flowers,  a  lady  wearing  an  elegant  costume  of  tender-coloured 
silk,  a  bed  of  flowers,  a  jeweller’s  show  window,  a  group  of 
officers  in  bright-coloured  uniforms,  Ac.  M.  Mascart  explained 
the  process  used  for  the  production  of  these  colour  photographs. 
It  is  a  perfection  of  the  indirect  method  indicated  by  M.  Cros 
and  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron.  Several  negatives  are  employed. 
The  length  of  exposure  no  longer  exceeds  one  minute.” 
However  excellent  the  results  may  have  been,  we  doubt  if  there 
is  anything  very  new  in  the  process  by  which  they  were  pro¬ 
duced.  In  our  Almanac  for  1897  (page  82 7)  appears  a 
description  of  the  process  employed  by  Messrs.  Lumiere.  Tais, 
in  brief,  consists  of  the  adaptation  of  bichromated  gelatine 
printing  to  three-colour  positive  work. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  16th  inst,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  a  lecture  on  “  Photographing  Meteorological  Phe¬ 
nomena  ”  was  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Clayden,  M. A.,  Principal 
of  the  new  College  at  Exeter,  who  gave  details  of  his  expe¬ 
riences  as  Secretary  of  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association. 
After  referring  to  the  extreme  value  of  photographic  methods 
of  recording  the  movements  of  instruments,  the  lecturer  spoke 
of  the  real  importance  of  preserving  photographic  records  of 
all  sorts  of  unusual  meteorological  phenomena,  and  emphasised 
the  necessity  of  companion  photographs  showing  the  same 
scene  under  normal  conditions.  It  was  suggested  that  meteor¬ 
ologists  throughout  the  country  should  co-operate  with  the 
Royal  Meteorological  Society  in  securing  such  records.  The 
phenomena  of  the  lightning  discharge,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  a  single  flash,  were  next  described  and  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  lantern  slides.  Some  of  the  puzzles  offered  by 
lightning  photographs  were  next  alluded  to,  and  the  lecturer 
stated  that  he  had  repeatedly  found  that  a  single  discharge 
lasted  several  seconds.  Mr.  Clayden  then  spoke  of  the 
“  black  ”  flashes  shown  in  photographs,  and  described  the 
steps  by  which,  some  years  ago,  he  was  led  to  the  proof  that 
they  were  merely  a  photographic  phenomenon,  but  one  which 
still  remains  unexplained*  Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of 
cloud  photography,  the  various  methods  in  use  were  explained, 
and  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides  were  exhibited,  in  some  of 
which  the  clouds  were  shown  on  a  background  of  blue  sky  in 
nearly  their  natural  colours,  a  result  obtained  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  suitable  developers  on  a  specially  prepared  plate. 
The  method  employed  at  Exeter  by  the  lecturer  for  the 
measurement  of  oloud  altitudes  was  fully  described.  This 
differs  from  all  other  methods  in  using  the  sun  as  a  reference 
point.  Mr.  Clayden  then  spoke  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
good  pictures  of  cirrus  clouds,  and  described  the  methods 
dependent  on  the  polarisation  of  the  blue  light  of  the  sky, 
but  expressed  a  conviction  that  polarisation  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  efficiency,  which  was  really  due  to  a  general  lessen¬ 
ing  of  brightness,  which  enabled  the  exposure  to  be  properly 
judged. 

*  *  * 

Telectroscopy  has  recently  formed  the  subject  of  several 
communications  to  the  London  newspapers  from  their  Vienna 
correspondents.  Herr  Szczepanik,  a  Galician,  has  been 
credited  with  a  method  of  electrically  transmitting  pictures 
and  photographs  to  any  distance,  and,  if  we  do  not  mis¬ 
understand  the  purport  of  the  original  statement,  of  enabling 
actual  scenes  to  be  reproduced  to  the  eyes  of  persons  very 
remotely  situated  therefrom,  let  us  say  some  miles.  Only 
last  week  we  remarked  that  newspaper  sensationalism  in 
scientific  matters  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  scepticism 
with  which  many  modern  discoveries  are  at  first  received,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  statements  concerning  Herr 
Szczepanik’s  alleged  invention  should  have  provoked  a  certain 
amount  of  incredulity  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
newspapers  have  so  often  misled  the  public  in  matters  of 
this  kind. 

*  *  * 

The  latest  information  to  hand  is  to  the  effect  that  Herr 
Szczepanik  will  introduce  his  discovery  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days  to  a  select  circle  of  scientific  men  and  journalists. 
In  contradicting  certain  remarks  in  the  press,  according  to 
which  the  telectroscope  has  been  described  by  experts  as  a 
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discovery  which  at  present  has  no  practical  utility,  Her* 
Szczepanik  declares  that  the  telectroscope  possesses  far  greater 
practical  importance  and  possibilities  of  usefulness  than  is 
supposed.  The  apparatus,  he  avers,  not  only  can  produce- 
pictures  from  a  long  distance,  but  will  make  the  entire  system 
of  telegraphy  as  it  now  exists  superfluous.  Then,  as  well  as- 
portraying  real  proceedings  in  the  shape  of  pictures,  the- 
telectroscope  will  also  show  copies  of  manuscripts  and  prints  at 
the  remotest  distances  in  a  moment  of  time,  and'  “  fix  at  one 
stroke  photographic  facsimiles  of  the  same  on  a  sensitive  plate 
or  sensitive  paper.”  This  transmission  will  extend,  as  regards 
distance,  as  far  as  will  the  telephone.  Respecting  this  tele¬ 
graphy  of  the  future,  Herr  Szcaepanik  deolares  that  it  is 
possible,  for  example,  to  place  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
apparatus  which  has-  been  prepared  by  him  and  is  now  ready 
for  use,  and  within  a  few  seconds,  at  such  a  distance,  say,  as 
from  Vienna  to  Berlin,  a  photographic  facsimile  of  this 
newspaper  would  be  yielded. 

*  •*  * 

But,  fortunately,  something  more  than  the  necessarily 
imperfect  particulars  vouchsafed  by  the  newspapers  is  at  hand 
upon  which  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  praeticability  of 
Herr  Szczepanik’s  invention  may  be  based.  That  gentleman 
has  patented  his  idea  in  this  country,  and  in  another  part  of 
the  Journal  we  give  a  full  description  of  it.  There  also 
appears  from  a  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  A.  Lee,  a  description  of 
a  somewhat  similar  system,  which  he  claims  to  have  worked' 
out.  So  far  as  can  be  deduced  from  the  particulars  given  of 
both  systems,  telectroscopy  as  a  practical  idea  is  quite  feasible. 
Of  course,  Amstutz  and  others  have  already  achieved  very 
promising  results  in  the  electrical  transmission  of  photographs 
in  dot  and  line ;  but  the  two  gentlemen  whose  methods  we  give 
this  week  claim  to  go  a  step  further,  by  transmitting  what  may 
be  termed  a  lenticular  image  of  an  original. 

*  «  * 

Sir  George  Newnes,  with  apparently  unlimited  journalistic 
energy,  has  recently  commenced  the  issue  of  two  new  publicar 
tions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Ladies’  World ,  a  beautifully 
illustrated  and  printed  production,  far  above  the  average  in 
quality  of  the  many  publications  that  now  appeal  to  the  fair 
sex.  It  aims  high,  and  therefore  deserves  to  succeed.  Th< 
other  new-comer  is  a  monthly,  the  Wide  World  Magazine.  I' 
is  devoted  to  true  stories  of  adventure  and  wonder,  and  ma; 
be  best  described  as  a  budget  of  well-illustrated,  authenticator 
sensationalism.  In  the  pictorial  section  photography,  of  course 
plays  a  strong  hand ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Magazine  invitee 
travellers,  explorers,  naval  and  military  officers,  tourists,  and 
others  whose  business  or  pleasure  has  taken  them  into 
interesting  parts  of  the  world,  to  send  in  any  curious  oij 
remarkable  photographs  they  may  have.  For  these,  and  foi 
true  stories  of  adventure — personal  narratives,  &c. — payment' 
will  be  made  according  to  the  value  of  the  material. 

-  - - 

DEPTH  OF  FOCUS  IN  HAND-CAMERA  LENSES. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  the  average  photographs 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  “  depth  of  focus,*  although,  accu 
rately  speaking,  it  is  a  property  that  does  not  exist  in  a  perfec 
optical  instrument,  and,  in  a  sense,  its  presence  may  be  take) 
as  indicative  of  inferiority.  Thus,  a  lens  that  will  rende 
objects  at  considerably  different  distances  all  in  i  qually  go©<| 
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cua  does  so  rather  because  it  is  incapable  of  rendering  any 
re  plane  sufficiently  sharp  to  mark  it  oat  from  the  rest  than 
scause  it  possesses  any  special  quality.  In  this  sense  it  will 
3  readily  intelligible  that,  while  in  an  astronomical  objective 
3pth  of  focus  would  be  distinctly  a  defect,  in  a  photographic 
ns  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  quality  to  some  extent  desirable. 

A  perfect  lens  can  only  render  objects  in  one  plane  per- 
ictly  sharp  at  the  same  time,  and  the  more  perfect  the 
istrument,  that  is,  the  finer  its  defining  power  in  that  one 
Lane,  the  more  readily  will  the  absence  of  “  depth be 
oticeable,  as  the  slightest  departure  from  absolute  focus  will 
e  thus  rendered  more  appreciable.  But  in  photographic 
rocesses  the  power  of  microscopic  definition  is  not  necessary, 
ecause  our  films  are  as  incapable  of  reproducing  it  as  the  eye 
f  recognising  it,  and  thus  it  happens  that  any  degree  of 
neness  ^beyond  a  certain  point  is  lost  in  the  photograph, 
[though  the  lens  may  be  capable  of  giving  it.  In  speaking, 
lerefore,  of  depth  of  focus,  it  must  be  understood  that  we 
re  dealing  with  a  degree  of  sharpness  that  the  plate  is 
ipable  of  rendering,  and  the  printing  surface  of  presenting 
)  the  eye,  in  a  form  that  the  latter  accepts  as  quite  sharp 
aough  to  satisfy  it.  In  actual  practice  this  degree  of 
aarpness,  or  rather  the  want  of  absolute  sharpness  per- 
lissible  without  offending  the  eye,  is  usually  measured  by 
iking  the  limits  between  which  the  focal  plane  may  be 
lifted  without  causing  what  should  be  a  theoretical  “  point  ” 
)  assume  larger  proportions  than  the  one-hundredth  of  an 
ich,  or  before  the  crossing  rays  exhibit,  to  use  the  technical 
hrase,  a  circle  of  confusion  measuring  one-hundredth  of 
a  inch. 

The  depth  of  focus  of  any  lens  quite  regardless  of  its 
laracter  and  construction  can  be  easily  calculated,  as  it 
epends  entirely  upon  its  focal  length  and  angular  aperture, 
ad  not  in  any  way  upon  its  curvature  or  the  number  of  its 
imblnations.  Although  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  would  in  all 
robability  cover  a  larger  area  than  a  single  plano-convex  lens 
f  the  same  focus  used  with  the  same  sized  stop,  it  would  have 
o  advantage  whatever  over  the  latter  in  the  matter  of  depth 
f  focus,  and  in  this  respect  the  most  modern  lenses  of  anastig- 
latic  construction  are  on  the  same  terms,  unless,  indeed,  their 
Lore  perfect  definition  in  other  respects  does  not  render  their 
ant  of  “  depth  ”  more  noticeable  by  contrast. 

The  usual  mode  of  describing  the  depth  of  focus  of  a  lens, 
Lore  particularly  applied  of  late  years  to  hand -camera  lenses, 
i  to  state  the  distance  beyond  which  all  objects  are  in 
pparently  equally  good  focus  ;  and  the  ordinary  process  by 
hich  this  is  arrived  at  is  by  multiplying  the  square  of  the 
>cal  length  by  100  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  diameter 
E  the  stop.  To  find  the  distance  beyond  wffiich  all  objects  are 
l  focus  using  a  5-inch  lens  at  /-8,  we  have  the  formula 
x  5  x  100  =  2500,  and  then  2500-^8  =  312-5  inches,  which,  re¬ 
used  to  feet,  represents  26  feet  and  half  an  inch.  This  is  practi- 
illy  near  enough  for  all  purposes  ;  but,  as  it  is  based  on  the 
ilculation  that  the  absolute  focus  of  the  nearest  object  does 
ot  vary  from  the  equivalent  focus  or  infinity  by  more  than  the 
ae-hundredth  of  an  inch,  it  is  obvious  that  a  more  correct 
lan  would  be  to  fix  the  absolute  focus  midway  between  the 
istance  and  foreground.  This,  however,  would  necessitate  a 
ttle  more  calculation  without  any  very  tangible  advantage. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  the  depth  of  focus  being  propor- 
lonate  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  it  exists — in  the 
tnited  sense  we  have  spoken  of — to  a  greater  degree  in  short- 


focussed  lenses  than  in  loQg.  Thus,  if  we  perform  the  sam8 
calculation  as  that  given  above  with  lenses  of  3  and  8-inch 
focus,  respectively,  we  shall  find  that  the  distances,  in  either 
case,  beyond  which  all  objects  are  in  relatively  equal  focus  will 
be  9  feet  and  66  feet. 

Now,  the  practical  bearing  of  this  upon  hand-camera  work 
is  just  this  :  If  the  results  are  required  simply  for  mounting 
in  an  album  or  scrap  book,  the  definition  obtainable  by  this 
method  of  calculation  is  all  that  can  be  required,  assuming,  as 
has  been  done,  that  the  eye,  or  the  printing  surface,  or  both, 
are  incapable  of  discriminating  beyond  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  an  inch.  But,  if  the  negatives  are  required  for  lantern 
slides,  or,  as  is  nowadays  very  frequently  the  case,  for  subse¬ 
quent  enlargement,  an  entirely  different  condition  of  things 
arises.  The  depth  of  focus  will  be  altogether  altered  if  the 
same  equality  of  definition  is  required. 

For  instance,  taking  the  calculation  in  connexion  with  the 
5-inch  lens,  and  assuming,  as  would  actually  be  the  caBe,  that, 
in  the  foreground  objects,  the  diffusion  of  focus  had  reached  its 
full  permissible  limit,  namely  the  one-hundredth  of  an  inch, 
clearly,  if  this  negative  be  enlarged  to,  say,  four  diameters,  the 
dimensions  of  that  “point  ”  would  be  further  increased  to  the 
one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  a  size  that  would  come  very 
appreciably  if  not  disagreeably  within  the  discriminating  powers 
of  the  eye.  In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  within  the  allowable 
limits  of  departure  from  absolute  focus,  it  is  necessary,  for 
purposes  of  enlargement,  that  the  “  circle  of  confusion”  in  the 
original  negative,  be  made  proportionably  smaller,  that,  in  fact, 
it  should  not  exceed  the  one-four-hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 
To  ensure  this,  either  a  proportionately  smaller  stop  must  be 
used,  or  else  the  foreground  must  be  cut  away  to  a  greater 
distance,  either  of  which  remedies  may  be  resorted  to,  according 
to  convenience. 

Still  keeping  to  the  5-inch  lens,  and  assuming  that  the 
results  are  required  to  bear  enlargement  to  four  diameters 
without  offending  the  eye  by  passing  the  one-hundreth  of  an 
inch  limit,  we  find  by  calculation  that  we  may  either  reduce 
the  aperture  from  f-8  to  f  32  and  retain  the  minimum  distance 
of  foreground  objects  at  twenty-six  feet ;  or,  if  for  the  sake  of 
rapidity  of  exposure  the  aperture  of/-8  is  necessary,  then  we 
must  be  content  to  limit  our  subject  to  objects  no  nearer  than 
104  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

For  the  sake  of  the  argument  we  are  assuming  that  the 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  standard  must  be  adhered  to ;  but, 
obviously,  as  far  as  actual  use  is  concerned,  that  is  a  matter 
that  can  be  departed  from  if  the  operator  so  will.  Whatever 
the  individual  opinion  may  be  on  the  subject  of  diffusion  of 
focus  and  “fuzziness”  in  focussing,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  likely 
that  the  degree  of  sharpness  involved  in  the  standard  alluded 
to  will  be,  or  need  be,  slavishly  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  an 
enlargement  of  a  quarter-plate  up  to  four  diameters,  or  15  x  12. 
But  it  is  a  growing  practice  to  employ  lenses  of  extremely 
short  focus,  and  very  small  plates,  on  purpose  for  subsequent 
enlargement,  and,  w-hen  the  definition  obtainable  with  lemes  of 
the  newest  type  is  utilised  to  its  utmost  extent  the  results  will 
bear  enlargement  to  very  wide  dimensions.  In  such  cases  it 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  system  of 
calculation  we  have  laid  down. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that,  in]  view  of  the  necessity  for 
making  this  allowance  in  cases  of  enlargement,  the  apparent 
advantage  of  lenses  of  short  focus  in  the  matter  of  depth  of 
focus  disappears.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case,  for  the 
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increase  of  size  of  image  in  proportion  to  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  increases  by  simple  multiples ,  while  the  depth  of  focus 
decreases  by  the  square  of  those  multiples.  Thus,  take  a 
3-inch  and  a  11-inch  focus  leus  respectively  and  enlarge  the 
result  obtained  by  the  former  up  to  four  diameters.  The 
former  will  give  a  result  which  will  show  equally  fine  de¬ 
finition  when  worked  at  /- 8  as  the  direct  picture  when  the 
lens  is  used  with  a  stop  of  /- 32,  the  nearest  objects  in  either 
case  being  37^  feet  distance;  or,  with  the  same  sized  stop 
as  the  12-inch  lens,  it  will  define  sharply  in  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  object  up  to  nine  feet  four  inches  from  the  camera, 

- + - 

Photographic  Printing*  upon  Glass,  A  c.— -M.  L6cuto- 
wics,  manager  of  an  ironworks  in  France,  has  recently  invented  an 
ingenious  method  of  direct  printing  upon  glass  and  similar  surfaces, 
founded  upon  a  principle  somewhat  analogous  to  Woodburytype. 
Upon  an  occasion,  when  intensifying  a  weak  negative  with  mercury, 
he  noted  that  the  surface  was  in  relief.  Having  miscalculated  the 
weight  of  the  bichloride  used,  he  attempted  another  intensificant,  and 
noticed  again  this  relief  appearance,  which  further  experiment 
showed  to  vary  directly  with  the  strength  of  the  bichloride  used. 
Upon  this  discovery  he  devised  his  new  process.  The  intensified 
film  is  lifted  from  its  support  and  transferred,  still  moist,  to  a  block 
of  fine  plaster  with  a  smooth,  flat  surface,  slightly  moistened,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  air  bubbles.  After  a  few  moments  the  excess 
of  water  is  soaked  up  by  the  plaster,  and  the  film  remains  flat 
attached  to  the  surface,  the  relief  side  facing  the  operator,  being 
then  ready  to  have  a  cast  taken  from  it,  from  which,  by  a  galvano- 
plastic  process,  another  casting  is  produced,  or  relief  mould,  that  can 
be  put  to  a  variety  of  uses.  Thus  it  can  be  printed  from  on  to  glass 
for  engraving,  or  photographs  from  nature,  in  printing  ink,  or  upon 
porcelain,  pottery,  enamel,  &c.  M.  Henrivaux,  writing  upon  the 
subject  in  La  Nature,  states  that  he  has  had  before  him  the  films, 
their  reproduction  in  plaster,  the  galvano-plastic  mould,  the  proof 
printed  by  the  latter,  and  he  has  been  struck  with  the  fineness  of 
detail  obtained,  and  he  thinks  particulars  of  the  process  should  be 
conveyed  to  all  manufactories  where  it  could  be  made  available. 


The  Effect  of  Xiig*ht  on  a  mixture  of  Bromine  and 
ilydrogen. — It  has  long  been  known,  and  indeed  a  process  for 
finding  the  intensity  of  a  particular  light  has  been  founded  on  the 
fact,  that  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  is  caused  to  combine 
by  the  action  of  daylight,  but  hitherto  it  has  been  held  that  a  corre¬ 
sponding  combination  does  not  take  place  when  the  chlorine  is  re¬ 
placed  by  bromine,  at  any  rate  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Messrs, 
Castle  and  Beatty  have,  however,  shown  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
temperature  only.  The  chlorine  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  — 12°  C., 
for  example,  does  not  combine,  even  in  sunlight.  The  bromine 
mixture  at  a  temperature  of  196°  (that  particular  point  being  chosen 
to  allow  of  the  use  of  boiling  toluidine  vapour  for  heating  the  con¬ 
taining  apparatus)  combines  in  the  sunlight  in  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  when  partially  purified  hydrogen  is  used,  and  in  half  an  hour 
with  specially  purified  hydrogen,  the  actual  amount  of  change  being 
directly  proportional  to  the  duration  of  exposure  to  the  light. 
Further  experiments  are  to  be  made  to  get  data  for  the  exact  rate  of 
change,  and,  beyond  this,  a  similar  investigation  is  to  be  made  with 
iodine  instead  of  bromine. 


Ziiquid  Air  by  the  Gallon. — Though  there  is  no  definite  use 
for  liquefied  air  in  photography,  the  production,  on  account  of  its 
alliance  with  compressed  gases  generally,  is  interesting.  Professor 
Dewar,  for  some  time  past,  has  exhibited  this  liquid  often  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  but  Mr.  Charles  E.  Tripler  has  produced,  and 
shown  it  in  public,  in  two-gallon  tins.  At  a  recent  lecture  in  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  he  had  a  quantity  brought  from 
the  works  in  open  two-gallon  tins,  surrounded  with  hair  felting, 
and  carried  in  a  wooden  bucket.  It  was  brought  in  this  open  vessel 


and  ladled  out  in  tin  ladles  like  milk  from  a  can.  Wrought  iron- 
dipped.  into  it  became,  through  the  intense  coldness  of  the  liquid,, 
quite  brittle,  while  such  things  as  eggs,  &c.,  when  thoroughly  cooled,, 
broke  in  the  hands  like  so  many  biscuits.  Mercury  was  frozen  ho 
hard  as  to  be  capable  of  being  hammered  out  like  lead.  One  curious 
experiment  was  to  place  some  of  the  liquid  air  in  a  kettle  and  boil  it 
by  placing  a  piece  of  ice  against  the  kettle-  containing  the  liquid, 
A  mass  of  felt  dipped  in  the  liquid  and  lit  with  a  match  boiltdf 
fervently.  _ 


Fundamental  Colour  Sensations. — With  an  important 

bearing  upon  the  recent  discussions  upon  colour  printing,  a  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  title  of  the  paper  Being  “  On  Artificial 
Temporary  Colour  Blindness,  with  an  Examination  of  the  Colour 
Sensations  of  10(1  Persons,”  by  George  J.  Burch,  M.A.  It  has,  of 
course,  long  been  known  that  the  eye  can  be  fatigued  for  a  particular 
colour  by  directing  the  gaze  upon  it  for  a  iongth  of  time,  the  effect 
being  the  partial  suppression  of  perceptive  power  for  that  particular 
colour  for  a  time.  Mr.  Burch  carried  his  tiring  to  great  lengths,  tha 
eye,  for  example,  being  exposed  to  bright  sunlight  in  the  focus  of  a- 
burning  glass  behind  a  red  screen.  A  species  of  temporary  blindness 
ensued,  the  blindness  to  red  being  so  complete  that  a  scarlet 
geranium  appeared  as  black,  and  red  roses  as  blue.  Green  and 
violet  blindness  were  produced  in  a  similar  way.  He  then  system¬ 
atically  examined  the  spectrum,  and  found  that  the  red,  from  A  to 
B,  the  green  near  E,  the  blue  half  way  between  F  and  G,  and  tho 
violet  at  and  beyond,  produce  defined  and  characteristic  results 
indicating  that  each  of  these  colours  corresponds  to  a  definite  colour 
sensation.  In  each  case  all  direct  sensation  of  the  colour  used  for 
fatiguing  the  eye  was  lost,  though  all  other  colours  were  modified 
by  the  effects  of  a  sort  of  after-effect  of  the  suppressed  colour.  Any 
two  or  three  of  the  colour  sensations  can  be  so  destroyed  simul¬ 
taneously  or  successively.  Mr.  Burch  thinks  that  the  facts  fit  in 
best  with  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  rather  than  that  of  Koenig, 
but  they  imply  the  existence  of  a  fourth — a  blue — sensation,  while  the 
former  theory  predicates  three  only. 


A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  THEORY  OF  CHEMICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

A  finished  negative  on  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  was  coated  in  the  dark 
room  with  collodio- bromide  emulsion  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  plate  was  then  rinsed  and  immersed  in  a  normal  alkaline 
hydroquinone  developer.  A  second  negative  was  produced.  The 
bromide  of  silver  in  the  new  film  of  emulsion  was  reduced  in  those 
parts  corresponding  to  the  opacities  in  the  original  negative,  whilst  the 
other  parts  remained  unaffected. 

The  process  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  intensification,  but 
cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  practical  value.  It  has,  however,  the  re¬ 
commendation,  that  the  original  negative  remains  uncbaDged  and  can  be 
restored  to  its  primary  condition  by  dissolving  the  collodion  film. 

Various  opinions  may  be  formed  as  to  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
Since  Rontgen’s  discovery  there  has  been  some  inclination  to  speak  of 
invisible  radiations  when  a  sensitive  plate  is  affected  by  substances  in 
such  a  manner.  But  both  films  are  in  immediate  contact  in  this  case, 
and  the  probability  of  direct  chemical  action  seems  to  be  nearer  the 
maik.  However,  there  is  much  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  the 
individual  particles  of  metallic  silver  forming  the  negative  do  not  lie  un¬ 
protected  upon  the  surface.  Each  of  them  is  probably  surrounded  with  a 
covering  of  gelatine,  even  though  this  may  be  thin. 

If  we  disregard  this  objection,  the  chemical  process  may  be  thus 
represented : — 

2Ag  +  2  AgBr  =  2Ag2Br . 

Consequently  the  silver  on  the  surface  of  the  negative  would  unite  with 
the  bromide  of  silver  at  the  under  side  of  the  pellicle,  and  form  sub¬ 
bromide  of  silver  (still  a  hypothetical  substance).  If  we  now  pour  the 
developer  upon  the  plate,  the  Bub-bromide  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver. 

The  development  begins  actually  at  the  under  surface  of  the  film,  but 
the  development  does  not  cease  when  this  necessarily  very  weak  image  is 
produced.  The  image  continues  to  grow  in  strength,  and  the  reduction 
proceeds  until  it  reaches  the  upper  surface. 
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A  few  years  ago  the  contradictoriness  of  two  photographic  theories 
curred  to  me.  One  refers  to  development,  and  asserts  “  that  light 
duces  silver  bromide  to  silver  sub-bromide,  and  the  developer  reduces 
e  silver  sub-bromide  to  metallic  silver.”  The  second  theory  refers  to 
e  fixing  of  silver  chloride  prints,  and  asserts  “  that  the  hyposulphite  of 
da  reduces  the  silver  sub- chloride  to  metallic  silver  and  silver  chloride, 
id  dissolves  the  latter.”  The  last  observation  may  also  be  transferred 
Dm  silver  sub-chloride  to  silver  sub- bromide.  According  to  these 
ews  the  silver  sub-bromide  is  decomposed  as  follows  in  development : — 
Ag2Br = 2  Ag  +  Br, 


id  in  fixing, 

Ag2Br  =  AgBr  +  Ag. 

This  would  mean,  that  a  latent  bromide  of  silver  image,  placed  in  the 
sing  bath  without  previous  development,  should  yield  a  picture  of  half 
s  strength  of  one  that  is  developed.  The  proposition  is  untrue,  for  it 
well  known  that  such  a  plate  would  appear  quite  transparent  to  the 
e.  One  of  the  conditions  is,  consequently,  false;  but  which  ?  The 
ieory  of  fixation  is  not  wholly  improbable.  If  such  a  fixed  out  plate  be 
ioroughly  washed  and  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and 
lidified  hydroquinone,  an  image  may  be  developed.  Consequently  the 
lm  must  contain  particles  of  metallic  silver.*  More  silver  must  there- 
re  be  reduced  by  development  in  the  film  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
tan  would  correspond  with  the  amount  of  silver  sub-bromide.  For  this 
arpose  I  have  formulated  a  working  hypothesis.  It  is  well  known  that, 
t  the  preparation  of  gelatino-bromide  emulsions,  a  large  number  of 
idecules  of  bromide  of  silver  are  allowed  to  aggregate  into  grains 
ipening).  The  finished  dry  plate,  consequently,  has  a  more  or  less 
•anular  film.  These  aggregations  are  reduced  on  one  side  upon  exposure, 
n  the  side  that  faced  the  light  we  find  molecules  of  impoverished 
:omide ;  perhaps  the  sub-bromide ;  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  other 
des  of  the  aggregation,  unaltered  silver  bromide.  The  light  was  unable 
i  penetrate  further.  Molecules  of  silver  bromide  and  sub-bromide  are 
msequently  situate  in  very  close  proximity  to  each  other.  To  a  certain 
stent  such  an  aggregation  forms  a  chemical  unit,  and  would  act  quite 
iflerently  from  a  mere  mixture.  (In  response  to  external  influences  it 
ould  react  similarly  to  the  living  cell,  which  is  only  an  aggregate  of 
tolecules).  Such  a  structure  may  also  constitute  the  peculiarities  of 
arey  Lea’s  photo-salts.  Perhaps  galvanic  processes  also  play  a  part  in 
iese  aggregations  when  they  are  exposed.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
ssume  this.  A  purely  chemical  theory  may  enable  us  to  understand  the 
rocess  of  reduction,  which,  like  a  process  of  fermentation,  is  irans- 
litted  from  the  exposed  to  the  unexposed  molecules  of  silver  bromide, 
he  alkaline  developer  acts  in  the  following  manner  upon  the  aggre- 
ition,  which  we  symbolise  by  the  formula — 

Ag2Br  -  AgBr  -  AgBr. 


'he  bromine  is  withdrawn  from  the  first  molecule  of  silver  sub-bromide, 
nd  two  atoms  of  silver  are  set  free.  One  atom  of  silver  in  the  nascent 
tate  may  now  unite  with  the  adjacent  molecule  of  silver  bromide,  and 
jrm  a  molecule  of  silver  sub-bromide.  We  should  then  have  the  mole- 
ular  combination — 

Ag  -  Ag2Br  -  AgBr. 

’he  developer  again  reduces  in  a  similar  manner  the  molecule  AgaBr, 
rhich  has  just  been  formed,  producing — 


Ag  -  Ag  -  Ag2Br, 

nd  so  on,  until  the  entire  aggregation  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver,  f 
I  draw  attention  to  this  working  hypothesis,  as  the  expeiiment  I  have 
lescribed  seems  to  prove  the  possibility  of  continuous  reduction  bearing 
ome  similarity  to  fermentation  ;  but,  if  the  chemical  process  is,  in  fact, 
[uite  different  from  what  we  have  assumed,  there  is,  nevertheless,  some 
ction  of  the  developer  upon  the  molecules  of  silver  bromide,  which 
rould  not  have  been  reduced  had  the  particles  of  silver  been  absent. 
Moreover,  the  action  begins  in  the  presence  of  old  particles  of  silver, 
yhich  are  certainly  very  much  less  active  than  nascent  silver  would  be. 

B.  Ed.  Liesegang. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

The  Colour  of  Silver  Prints.— Dr.  R.  E.  Liesegang  gives 
i  short  contribution  in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz  on  the 
variations  in  colour  of  silver.  In  negatives  and  bromide  paper  the 
colour  tends  to  black,  in  developed  chloride  paper  it  ranges  from 
greenish  black  to  brown,  whilst  in  P.O.P.  it  is  yellowish-brown, 
ihe  latter  requires  toning,  and  the  thin  deposit  of  gold  of  a  blue 

*  Photographiscb.es  Archiv,  1893,  No.  712. 
f  Photo- chemische  Studien,  No.  2,  p.  9.  6 


colour  modifies  the  tone  to  the  ordinary  photographic  shades. 
Whence  these  differences  ?  Silver  reduced  from  bromide  is  usually 
black,  and  from  chloride  generally  red.  But  it  would  be  misleading 
to  base  a  chemical  hypothesis  upon  such  a  generalisation,  as  Gaedicke- 
has  shown  that  red  tones  may  be  obtained  from  bromide  if  the 
emulsion  is  not  allowed  to  ripen  and  the  grain  kept  very  fine.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  cause  is  physical,  black  tones  being 
produced  from  coarser,  and  red  from  finer-grained  emulsions.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  free  silver 
in  a  printing-out  paper,  the  redder  the  tone  and  the  finer  the  grain. 
Moreover,  if  ammonia  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  (both  solvents  of 
silver  bromide)  are  added  to  the  developer  for  bromide  prints,  red 
fog  is  very  prone  to  appear.  Dr.  Liesegang  finds  further  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  hypothesis  in  some  recent  experiments.  If  a  slightly 
printed  chloride  image  is  developed  with  gallic  acid,  it  soon  acquires 
full  density.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  silver  nitrate  is  reduced 
slowly  by  gallic  acid,  and  the  particles  of  silver  then  deposit  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  exposed  particles  of  chloride.  The  latter  increase  in 
size  the  longer  the  print  remains  in  the  developer.  After  fixing, 
such  a  print  is  greenish-black.  If  taken  too  soon  from  the  developer, 
the  print  fixes  red.  Long  exposure  also  gives  red  tones,  as  the 
particles  of  silver  are  then  smaller  than  in  prints  requiring  long 
development. 


Diogen. — This  new  developer,  recently  put  upon  the  market  by 
the  Actiengesellschaft  fur  Anilinfabrikation,  Berlin,  is  reported  upon 
by  P.  Hanneke  in  the  Photographische  Mittheilungen.  The  trials 
were  made  in  the  studio,  and  gave  very  clean  negatives  of  a  well- 
modulated,  transparent  character  and  pure  black  colour.  A  series  of 
plates  to  which  identical  exposures  had  been  given  were  developed 
simultaneously  with  diogen  and  pyrogallic  acid.  The  image  appeared 
sooner  with  pyro,  but  the  full  period  of  development  was  the  same 
for  both  pyro  and  diogen. 


Bacteria  and  the  X  Rays. — We  also  learn  from  the  Photo- 
graphische  Mittheilungen  that  Dr.  Rieder  has  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  Rontgen  rays  upon 
bacteria.  These  comprised  Cholera  bacilli,  the  Coli  bacterium. 
Diphtheria  bacilli,  Staphylococci,  and  Streptococci.  The  coil  gave  a 
spark  of  thirty  cm.  The  interruptions  numbered  300  per  minute. 
The  vacuum  tubes  were  placed  thirty  cm.  above  the  objects,  and 
the  exposures  varied  between  one  and  three  hours.  Both  fresh 
and  old  cultures  were  used,  and  they  were  exposed  in  small  shallow 
vessels  covered  with  perforated  sheets  of  lead,  which  metal  is  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  rays.  The  perforations  were  covered  with  opaque 
black  paper  to  exclude  light.  Dr.  Rieder  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Rontgen  rays, like  light, have  a  retarding  action  upon  bacteria, 
but  in  a  much  higher  degree.  He  concludes  his  report  by  saying : 
i(  The  experiments  give  much  encouragement  to  pursue  the  investiga¬ 
tions  further  with  animals,  as  well  as  clinically.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  the  Rontgen  rays  should  kill  the  bacteria  within  the 
human  body.  It  i^  probably  sufficient  that  they  should  be  merely 
checked  in  their  development,  leaving  to  the  natural  protective 
arrangements  of  the  organism  the  work  of  further  annihilation  of  the 
pathogenic  germs  by  means  of  the  blood.  In  looking  to  the  Rontgen 
rays  as  a  healing  power,  it  would  be  rather  as  a  means  of  assisting 
the  organism  in  its  battle  with  these  dangerous  little  intruders,  the 
bacteria,  than  to  effect  their  total  extermination.” 


Flashlight  Photography.— In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Munich  Photographic  Club  upon  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates, 
Herr  Traut  recommended  the  admixture  of  saltpetre  with  mag¬ 
nesium  for  flashlight  photography.  This  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to 
the  light.  The  proportions  recommended  by  Herr  Traut  are  6 
grammes  of  saltpetre  to  1  gramme  of  magnesium. 


Affiliation. — The  Soci£t£  Frar.caise  de  Photographic  has  de¬ 
cided  upon  a  step  which  should  prove  of  considerable  Talue  to 
photographic  societies  in  France.  Members  of  other  societies  may 
become  affiliated  to  the  Soci^te  Frar^aise  upon  payment  of  a 
yearly  subscription  of  five  francs,  and  will  then  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  ordinary  members  (excepting  the  right  to  vote  and  a 
free  copv  of  the  Society’s  paper,  the  Bullet  hi).  They  may  attend  the 
parent  Society’s  meetings,  soirees,  excursions,  See.,  and  may  use  its 
rooms,  library,  laboratory,  A*c.  The  affiliated  members  of  each 
society,  however,  are  required  to  form  sections  in  their  own  societies, 
which  shall  bear  the  joint  name  of  the  parent  and  affiliated  societies. 
They  may  frame  their  own  rules  and  elect  their  own  officers,  and 
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the  parent  society  is  willing  to  give  “L  “JS 

^e  affllLTLieties  shall  give  similar  advantages  to  members  of 

the  parent  society.  _ 

l  i  arass. — The  Photographische  Chronik  gives  thefol- 

Colouring?  Brass.  To  colour  brass  a  blue-black  steel 

lowing  useful  coHoction  ot  tbcbimb.  immersed  in  a  boiling 

colour,  the  articles  cieaned,  the  articles 

IS'in6  a  eolation  Sl'H 

sequent  exposure  to  air  Bat  •‘y^>8u'K" f  c  of  &  ten  per  cellt. 

folutiOTof  hyposulphite  of  soda  5  to  6  grammes  of  sugar  of  lead  are 

eilunlflhfs^ 

Iben  nasses  through  various  shades  of  orange,  vermilion,  scarlet, 
letlsilferleycolouT  A  matfuack'^y' 

S-sH-s  fee 

competitions  for  prizes  of  considerable  value.  The  Grands  Magasms 
rCvre  are  Organising  . 

silver, *  iSdgofi,  According  to  order  of  merit.  Pictures  must  he  sent 

Mer  de  Monaco  is  still 

the  value  of  the  prizes  they  are  offering  for  a  P  J  P^ 

on  March  25.  _ 

a  Hecord. — We  suppose  Marie  Lehmann  may  boast  that  she 

ft  bthe  plate  factory  of  Messrs.  Unger  &  Hoffmann  was  celebrated 

mlTforXSaiyofT  fresh  ttches  of  'emulsion. 
working  days  to  the  year,  Marie  Lehmann  may  proudly  say  that  she 
has  been  photographed  at  least  30,000  times. 

- - — - - - 

THE  TELECTROS  COPE —ELECTRICAL  TRANSMISSION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS,  &c. 

receiving  station  and  there  reconverted  into  differences  of  .(M 

ThP  conversion  of  the  light  rays  into  electrical  current  impulses  can 
be  effected  in  various  known  ways.  If  the  conversion  of  the  several 
•  i  _  nf  +he  riicture  that  is  to  be  rendered  visible  take  place  in  sufficient  y 
Snid  succession  the  eye  of  the  observer  will  receive  the  impression  of  the 

SSrstessess?? 

A  suitable  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  carrying  out  this  metho 
^ m’Pips  therefore  two  main  portions-viz.  the  transmitting  device  and 
Zmceiving  device,’  which  arc  connected  together  by  conducting  wires  or, 

ITcach  oil the8twoedevicesnthere  are  arranged  two  oscillating  mirrors 


which  are  moved  synchronously  by  means  of  electro  magnets.  As,  in 
Transmitting  the  picture  by  means  of  a  single  conducting  wire,  only  one 
noint  of  thegpicture  situated  at  the  transmitting  station  can  be  sent  at  a 
rime  riierefore  be  mirrors  must  be  so  arranged  that,  in  any  posit.on i  and 
an^instamt °they  will  reflect  only  one  of  the  picture  points  and  thus  bring 
parh  time  a  ray  of  definite  property  or  quality  into  operation  in  that 
portion  of  the  apparatus  which  converts  the  differences  of  light  into 

^  ThuT portion The  apparatus  may  be  variously  constructed  according 
as f byconversion  is  effected  by  (a)  the.  variation  of  * 

consequence  of  exposure  to  light  (by  using  selenium,  sulphur, 

°<  strength. 

of  light  on  to  the  prism  and  becoming  decomposed  there  U  can  ro 

S  in  Sfcobmhcor7e%°oUbng°to3  th^ point  at  the 

Fig.  1  illustrates  the  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  (trans 


mittina  station  and  receiving  station) ;  fig.  2  shows  one  of  the  oscillating 
mirrors  •  fig  3  shows  the  electro-magnet  for  moving  the  mirror  figsH 
“  5 r  illustrate  in  plan  and  in  vertical  section  respectively,  the  selenium 
“ll  emproyedT’and  ffgs.  6  to  9  inclusive  are  diagrams  showmg  Afferent 

WTac°h  orSu?m11"  "ImadXlting the  reflecting 
f  f  t.y.e  mirror  with  an  opaque  mass,  and  by  making,  by  mean 

S*s,fefr£S 

so  as  i  P  .  mirror  of  this  kind  only  one  line  of  the  object,  o, 

to  the  angle  of  incidence  at  which  the  rays  projected  from  a  line  of  the 

<orms  the  armature  of 
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at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Then,  in  a  given  mutual  position  of  the 
two  mirrors,  only  a  determined  point  of  the  reflecting  line  of  the  first 
mirror  will  appear  in  the  second  mirror,  and  therefore  only  the  reflected 
ray  corresponding  to  this  point  will  be  reflected  by  the  second  mirror. 

When  the  two  mirrors  vibrate  on  their  pivots,  c,  the  double  reflection 
causes  rays  of  different  points  of  the  object  to  fall  successively  upon  a 
determined  part  of  a  wall,  to,  provided  in  the  transmitting  apparatus,  a, 
and  in  this  manner  an  endless  line  can  be  formed  of  the  successive  points 
of  the  picture. 

Figs.  6,  7,  and  8  illustrate  diagrammatically  different  ways  of  breaking 
up  the  picture  into  points,  k,  which  follow  one  another  so  as  to  form  an 
endless  line,  k.  The  abscissse,  x,  of  the  points,  k,  determine  the  motion 
of  the  first  mirror,  which  oscillates  about  a  horizontal  axis,  and  the 
ordinates,  y,  of  the  said  points  determine  the  alteration  of  position  of 
the  second  mirror,  which  oscillates  about  a  vertical  axis. 

The  results  of  the  motion  of  these  two  mirrors  are  the  endless  lines,  k, 
of  which  the  one  shown  in  fig.  8  is  the  longest,  because  the  difference 
between  the  movements  of  the  two  mirrors  is  greatest.  The  greater  or 
less  closeness  of  the  succession  of  the  points,  k,  in  the  line,  k,  is 
dependent  on  this  said  difference,  which,  therefore,  also  serves  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  accuracy  of  the  reproduction  of  the  decomposed  picture. 

By  this  means,  during  the  motion  of  the  mirrors,  continually  changing 


rays  of  light  emitted  from  the  picture  are  thrown  on  to  a  definite  spot  on 
the  wall,  w,  which  rays  differ  from  one  another  as  regards  intensity  and 
also  colour. 

These  differences  of  light  have  now  to  be  converted  into  differences  of 
current,  in  order  to  ensure  their  reproduction  at  a  distant  place. 

This  is,  in  the  example  of  apparatus  shown,  advantageously  effected 
with  the  aid  of  a  selenium  cell,  s,  the  conductivity  of  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  considerably  increased  by  exposure  to  light,  and  is  also  varied 
in  different  degrees  by  the  action  of  rays  of  different  colours.  This 
selenium  cell  is  arranged  behind  an  aperture,  o,  provided  at  the  place  in 
the  wall,  to,  where  the  ray  falls  that  is  reflected  from  the  second  mirror,  a1, 
of  the  transmitting  apparatus.  The  cell,  s,  is  included  together  with  a 
battery,  b,  in  a  circuit,  l,  which  leads  to  t>he  receiving  apparatus,  a1,  and 
is  there  connected  to  an  electro-magnet,  e2,  and  also  to  a  small  incan¬ 
descence  lamp,  Z,  which  is  located  on  a  branch  connected  to  a  switch 
actuated  by  the  armature,  b2,  of  the  electro-magnet,  t2. 

When  the  selenium  cell,  s,  is  not  exposed  to  light,  no  current  passes  in 
the  circuit,  l,  because  selenium  has  a  very  great  resistance  in  the  dark ; 
but,  as  soon  as  a  reflected  ray  of  light  falls  through  the  aperture,  o,  upon 
the  selenium,  this  resistance  becomes  at  once  diminished  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  current  flows  from  the  battery  thiough  the  circuit,  energis¬ 
ing  the  electro-magnet,  e2,  and  rendering  the  filament  of  the  lamp,  Z, 
incandescent.  As  the  action  of  the  several  rays  varies  according  to  their 
colour,  various  degrees  of  conductivity  of  the  selenium  are  produced,  and 
consequently  battery  currents  of  various  strengths  are  sent  into  the 
circuit,  l. 

For  the  purpose  of  converting  the  differences  of  current  thus  produced 


back  again  into  differences  of  light,  there  is  arranged  on  the  armature,  ZA, 
of  the  electro-magnet,  e2,  a  prism,  p ,  and  in  the  wall,  w1,  there  is  provided 
an  aperture,  o1,  such  that,  of  the  light  emitted  from  the  incandescence 
lamp  and  decomposed  by  the  prism,  there  can  pass  through  the  aperture 
only  the  portion  that  corresponds  in  colour  to  the  ray  to  which  the 
selenium  cell  of  the  transmitting  apparatus  is  exposed  at  the  same 
moment,  and  which  produces  a  current  of  a  definite  strength  correspond¬ 
ing  to  its  colour,  and  thus  brings  about  a  corresponding  movement  of  the 
armature  towards  the  energised  electro-magnet,  and  consequently  a 
change  of  position  of  the  prism,  p. 

Instead  of  the  light  of  the  incandescence  lamp,  Z,  direct  sunlight  may 
be  employed,  which  will  then  enter  through  a  slit,  o2,  in  the  casing,  and  be 
decomposed  by  the  prism. 

The  ray  passing  through  the  aperture,  o1,  of  the  receiving  apparatus — 
for  instance,  a  blue  ray  when  the  selenium  cell  is  exposed  to  a  blue  ray — 
undergoes,  in  the  same  manner  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  double 
reflection,  by  means  of  two  mirrors,  a1  a,  which  also  oscillate  on  their 
pivots,  c,  under  the  action  of  electro-magnets,  e1  e,  and  thereby  effect  the 
composition  of  the  several  successive  rays  so  as  to  form  a  picture  or 
image,  g1. 

For  this  purpose  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  mirrors  of  the  two 
apparatus,  a  and  a1,  move  in  perfect  synchronism.  With  this  object,  the 
two  electro-magnets,  e  e,  of  the  mirrors  that  oscillate  about  horizontal 
axes,  are  connected  with  a  battery,  b1,  by  means  of  a  lead,  l1,  whilst  the 
electro-magnets,  e1  e1,  of  the  mirrors  that  oscillate  about  vertical  axes  are 
connected  with  a  battery,  b2,  by  means  of  a  lead,  l2  ;  and  in  each  of  these 
battery  circuits  there  is  arranged  a  current- in  ’drrupting  device,  an 
induction  apparatus,  a  micrcphone,  or  some  oiho;  device,  m1  or  m2,  by 
means  of  which  the  current  is  constantly  interrupted  or  varied  in  strength. 

As  the  light  emitted  from  the  object,  g,  into  the  transmitting  apparatus, 
a,  acts  only  at  one  point,  m  consequence  of  the  operation  and  position  of 
the  mirrors,  the  use  of  an  objective  may  be  dispensed  with. 

In  front  of  the  receiving  apparatus,  a1,  there  may  be  arranged  .a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate,  upon  which  the  object  situated  in  front  of  the  transmitting 
apparatus  will  appear  after  a  certain  time,  or  the  eye  itself  may  be 
employed  as  a  photographic  camera,  in  which  case  the  several  light  rays 
are  rendered  visible  upon  the  retina.  The  impressions  of  images  upon 
the  same  are,  however,  of  very  short  duration,  and  disappear  after  O'l  to 
0-5  of  a  second.  Consequently,  if  the  whole  of  the  points  of  the  original 
picture  be  telelectroscoped,  the  observer  will,  from  this  succession  of 
photographs  produced  in  the  eye,  have  the  consciousness  of  seeing  the 
entire  picture,  just  as  if  the  whole  of  the  points  of  the  picture  were 
transmitted  simultaneously. 

If,  before  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  picture,  a  second,  third, 
and  so  on  repetition  of  the  picture  be  transmitted  in  the  same  way,  the 
eye  will  receive  the  impression  of  a  permanent  picture.  If  the  succes¬ 
sively  transmitted  pictures  correspond  to  different  phases  of  motion  of 
the  object,  the  impression  of  a  moving  picture  can  be  made  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  stroboscope,  kinematograph,  and 
the  like. 

The  employment  of  an  objective  is  of  advantage  if  a  large  picture  is  to 
be  transmitted,  or  if  it  is  to  be  projected  or  observed  directly  to  a  large 
scale. 

As  will  be  seen,  in  the  apparatus  described,  three  batteries,  b,  b1,  and 
b2,  and  three  conductors,  l,  l1,  and  l2,  are  necessary,  in  order  to  render 
its  operation  possible,  the  conductor,  l,  with  its  battery,  b,  serving  for 
transmitting  the  picture,  and  the  electro-magnet  conductors,  l1  and  l-', 
with  their  batteries,  serving  for  moving  the  mirrors  synchronously. 

For  great  distances  between  the  transmitting  and  receiving  places,  it  is, 
however,  desirable,  on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  plurality  of  con¬ 
ductors,  to  do  away  with  two  of  them,  so  that  the  seeing  from  a  distance 
and  the  synchronous  movement  of  the  mirrors  can  be  effected  with  a 
single  wire. 

This  is,  as  regards  the  one  electro-magnet  conductor,  effected  by  con¬ 
necting  two  corresponding  ones  of  the  electro-magnets  with  the  conductor, 
l,  that  serves  for  transmitting  the  differences  of  light  converted  into 
electric  currents. 

The  two  other  electro-magnets  cannot,  however,  be  directly  connected 
with  the  main  conductor,  as  otherwise  the  two  mirrors  of  the  transmitting 
or  the  receiving  apparatus  would  execute  a  uniform  movement,  which 
would  have  as  a  result  that  there  would  always  be  reflected  only  a  single 
limited  line,  k,  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  (as  shown  in  fig.  9),  and 
there  would  consequently  be  transmitted  only  this  line,  and  not  the 
entire  picture.  Therefore,  with  the  line  conductor,  l,  there  are  con¬ 
nected  two  like  apparatus  (inductors,  transformers),  and  into  the 
secondary  conductors  thereof  there  are  inserted  the  two  electro-magnets 
acting  on  the  mirror ;  thereby  the  number  of  the  current  oscillations  is 
changed  uniformly,  and  the  electro-magnets  of  each  part,  a  and  a1,  of 
the  apparatus,  will  produce  oscillations  differing  in  number,  but  pro¬ 
ceeding  synchronously  in  the  two  apparatus. 

When  employing  three  conductors,  the  electro  magnets,  e  e1,  can  be 
used  as  microphones  acting  independently  of  one  another  as  soon  as  they 
are  suitably  connected  with  telephones,  the  mechanical  action  on  the  micro¬ 
phones  that  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  telephone  apparatus 
being,  of  course,  omitted.  The  signal  bell  may  be  put  into  circuit 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  latter  apparatus,  and  the  entire 
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apparatus  be  accordingly  used  simultaneously  for  seeing  from  a  distance, 
and  for  speaking  from  a  distance.  If  one  or  both  of  the  electro-magnet 
conductors  be  omitted,  the  microphone  will  be  omitted  in  one  or  both  of 
the  parts  of  the  apparatus  (transmitting  or  receiving  station). 

To  ensure  certainty  in  the  operation  of  the  arrangement  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  essential  to  remove  the  drawback  attaching  to  the  hitherto 
known  selenium  cells  serving  for  different  purposes,  and  consisting  in 
that  with  constant  illumination  the  selenium  loses  in  sensitiveness  to 
light. 

This  is  attained  by  using  the  construction  of  selenium  cell  shown  in 
figs.  4  and  5. 

This  consists  of  two  concentric  brass  rings,  r  r1,  between  which  there 
is  put,  as  a  lining,  a  thin  annular  layer,  s,  of  selenium,  so  that  a  disc  is 
produced ;  this  can  be  displaced  in  slow  rotation  about  its  axis,  t,  by 
means  of  a  clockwork,  t 1  (fig.  1).  On  the  brass  rings  rest  two  contact- 
makers,  u  u1,  which  are  connected  with  the  battery,  b,  or  with  the  line- 
conductor,  l.  The  disc  is  placed  in  a  part  of  the  apparatus  shut  off 
from  the  interior  by  the  wall,  w ,  so  that  during  its  rotation  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  selenium  ring,  s,  can  be  struck  by  the  ray  passing  in 
through  the  opening,  o,  whilst  the  remaining  selenium  remains  un¬ 
illuminated.  The  object  of  the  walls  or  plates,  v  v1,  which  shut  off  the 
boxes  of  the  transmitting  and  receiving  devices,  a  and  a1,  as  regards  the 
object  or  as  regards  the  eye  or  the  photographic  camera,  and  which 
leave  free  only  a  small  slit  for  the  passage  in  and  out  of  the  rays  that 
are  to  be  or  have  been  transmitted,  is  to  protect  particular  parts  of  the 
apparatus  from  other  rays  injurious  to  its  proper  operation. 

-  ♦ 

TELEOPTICAL  APPARATUS. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Lee,  of  43,  Poulton’s-square,  S.W.,  writes:  I  notice  a  para¬ 
graph  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  March  4  about  a  new 
teleoptical  apparatus  having  been  invented  by  Herr  Szczepanik.  The 
description  is  naturally  rather  unintelligible,  it  having  evidently  been 
translated  from  a  foreign  language,  and  the  main  facts  being  kept 
secret ;  but  I  can  just  identify  in  it  the  principles  which  form  the  basis 
of  my  own  investigations.  I  send  you  a  description  and  outline  drawing 
of  my  apparatus,  which  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers, 
and  you  will,  no  doubt,  perceive  that  the  description  which  appeared  in 
your  paper  may  be  construed  as  a  similar  apparatus. 


Description :  In  the  figure,  p  is  the  picture  at  the  transmitting  end  of 
the  circuit  which  it  is  required  to  reproduce  at  the  receiving  end.  Every 
point  on  the  picture,  p,  is  successively  traversed  by  the  two  vibrating 
mirrors,  aax,  in  a  continuous  path.  These  two  mirrors  vibrate  on  axes  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  (a,  in  the  figure,  being  represented  with  a 
horizontal  axis,  and  ax  with  a  vertical  axis),  s  represents  a  cell  sensitive 
to  light ;  a  selenium  cell  is  probably  the  most  suitable.  This  latter,  as 
is  well  known,  has  the  properties  of  diminishing  or  increasing  its 
electrical  resistance  in  proportion  as  the  light  falling  upon  it  is  of  greater 
or  less  intensity.  Each  successive  point  in  the  picture  is  caused  by  the 
two  vibrating  mirrors,  aax,  to  fall  upon  the  selenium  (one  or  both  of  the 
mirrors  may  be  concave  so  as  to  focus  each  point  on  the  selenium  cell) . 
This  cell  is  in  circuit  with  a  battery  or  other  source  of  electric  current, 
and,  at  the  receiving  end,  with  a  lamp,  l,  preferably  a  vacuum  lamp. 
This  lamp  is  more  or  less  illuminated  in  proportion  as  the  electrical 
resistance  of  the  circuit  is  diminished  or  increased  by  the  action  of 
the  selenium  cell  (at  the  transmitting  end),  or  in  proportion  as  the  light 
falling  upon  the  latter  is  of  more  or  less  intensity.  A  pencil  of  rays 
from  the  lamp,  l  (passed  through  a  slit  or  otherwise),  falls  on  two 
vibrating  mirrors,  bb1(  similar  to  those  at  the  transmitting  end  (bx 
having  a  vertical  axis  and  b  a  horizontal  axis),  and  thence  on  to  a 
ground-glass  screen  or  sensitive  photographic  plate,  q.  Consequently 
the  pencil  of  rays  from  the  lamp,  l,  is  caused  to  traverse  in  rapid 
succession  every  point  on  the  screen.  Now,  the  mirrors,  bbx,  at  the 
receiving  end,  are  each  caused  to  vibrate  exactly  in  unison  with  each  of  the 
mirrors,  aa,  respectively.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  two  small 
■electro-magnets,  eex,  each  in  circuit  with  two  similar  ones,  mm,  respec¬ 


tively,  at  the  transmitting  end.  These  may  be  on  separate  circuits,  as 
shown,  or  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  coupled  to  the  circuit  con¬ 
taining  the  lamp  and  selenium  cell.  An  intermittent  current  is  made  to 
flow  through  these,  causing  them  to  attract  (each  pair  in  synchronism) 
armatures,  hnx,  mm1(  attached  to  each  of  the  vibrating  mirrors,  BBj,  aax, 
respectively,  whioh  are  returned  to  their  original  positions  by  springs,  as 
shown.  The  current  is  also  caused  to  diminish  to  nil  and  increase 
alternately,  so  as  to  diminish  and  increase  the  amplitude  of  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  mirrors,  and  the  paths  described  by  them  on  the  screens  may 
be  circles  of  varying  diameter.  (To  achieve  this  it  is  necessary  that  not 
only  the  mirrors  vibrate  on  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  but  also 
that  their  motions  are  complementary,  so  to  speak,  that  is,  when  one  is  at 
one  of  its  extreme  positions,  the  other  is  at  its  central  position.)  More¬ 
over,  every  successive  grade  of  illumination  on  the  picture,  p,  at  the 
transmitting  end,  is  faithfully  reproduced  on  the  screen,  q,  in  its  correct 
position,  since  exactly  similar  paths  are  traversed  at  eaoh  end,  and  for 
each  point  on  the  path,  the  illumination  is  proportionate  at  either  end. 

It  is  evident  that  this  system  may  be  extended  for  reproductions,  not  only 
of  stationary  pictures,  but  that,  if  in  place  of  the  picture,  p,  we  project 
a  real  image  of  an  object  by  means  of  a  lens,  this  will  also  be  reproduced 
at  the  receiving  end ;  also,  that,  if  we  could  make  the  mirror  vibrations  I 
of  sufficient  frequency,  it  might  be  possible  to  produoe  an  image  on 
a  distant  screen  in  all  its  correot  motions  by  reason  of  persistence  of 
vision. 


SOME  OLD  EXPEDIENTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING.* 

So  far  I  have  said  little  or  nothing  about  expedients.  One  of  the  most 
useful  I  ever  came  across  was  the  construction  of  a  workable  lens  from  a  ' 
pair  of  spectacles.  Spectacle  lenses  had  long  before  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  photographer,  but  as  far  as  I  know  were  used  singly,  i 
and  required  a  long  extension  of  the  camera.  I  remember,  when  this 
Club  was  first  started,  Mr.  Radcliffe  showed  a  print  of  St.  Michael’s  j 
Mount,  taken  from  his  hotel  window  at  Falmouth  with  a  single  spectacle  J 
lens,  which  was  on  a  half-plate  and  well  defined  all  over,  and  was  highly 
thought  of  at  that  time.  I  think  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  our  Club  album ; 
at  any  rate,  it  was  an  unusual  production,  and  excited  considerable  interest. 
Some  time  afterwards  I  was  experimenting  in  this  same  line,  and  found 
that,  by  placing  two  spectacle  lenses  close  together,  I  could  get  any  focus 
I  required,  and  absolute  rectilinearity  and  definition  without  excessively 
long  exposure ;  in  fact,  the  pictures  produced  by  them  possessed  very 
pleasant  perspective,  and  quite  sufficient  definition  for  ordinary  outdoor 
work.  A  small  stop  was  a  necessity,  I  found,  when  the  exposure  was  , 
computed  according  to  accepted  rules,  as  the  diameter  of  aperture  to 
focal  length.  I  invariably  considerably  over-exposed.  Why,  it  is  rather  j 
difficult  to  say,  unless  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  lens  and  freedom  from 
colour  (they  were  pebble  lenses)  absorbed  less  light,  the  image  becoming 
more  active  in  consequence.  At  any  rate,  exposure  from  five  to  ten 
seconds,  with  a  one-eighth  or  one-sixteenth  inch  stop,  and  a  focal  length 
of  twelve  inches  or  five  and  a  half  inches  proved  quite  enough,  and  on 
this  estimate  I  have  taken  a  fair  number  of  pictures  on  Ilford  Ordinary 
plates,  so  you  must  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Tne  photographs  I  now 
pass  round  were  taken  under  these  conditions  by  either  one  or  the  other 
combinations,  and  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  well  defined  for  ordinary  land¬ 
scape  work,  and,  unless  moving  figures  are  included  in  the  foreground, 
sufficiently  rapid.  It  must  not  be  supposed  I  prefer  these  lenses  to  those 
of  the  orthodox  kind,  especially  the  more  modern  ones,  working  with 
large  apertures,  for  the  greatest  drawback  to  them  (the  spectacle  lenses)  is 
the  little  light  that  is  apparently  admitted,  making  focussing  somewhat  a  : 
trouble ;  but,  to  counteract  this,  I  arrange  my  picture  without  a  stop, 
putting  it  in  before  exposure.  Practically  the  difference  between  the 
visual  and  actinic  foci  isunnoticeable,  and  I  usually  focus  on  the  distance 
(and  with  these  lenses  there  is  considerable  latitude  in  focussing) ;  the 
pictures  come  out  fairly  sharp.  I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  view 
of  the  church  tower,  taken  very  near,  so  that  the  camera  had  to  be 
tipped  and  the  back  swung  to  its  utmost  extent.  The  combination  was 
five  and  a  half  inches.  The  upper  part  is  not  quite  sharp,  but  passable, 
and  I  fancy  the  subject  would  try  most  whole-plate  lenses  to  produce 
with  perfect  definition  all  over.  You  will  also  notice  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tortion  in  the  foreground,  or  unnatural  enlargement,  although  the  nearest 
objects  were  but  a  few  feet  distant.  In  the  interior  view  of  a  room  the 
same  obtains,  the  gaselier  being  not  more  than  about  six  feet  away.  As 
spectacles  can  be  procured  in  most  places,  the  fact  of  being  able  to  con¬ 
vert  them  into  photographic  lenses  is  certainly  useful  knowledge.  Another 
item  of  quite  a  different  character  is  the  production  of  a  matt  or  grained 
surface  on  an  enamelled  print,  especially  cabinet  portraits  or  smaller 
sizes,  so  that  the  portrait  retains  its  smoothness,  whilst  the  margin  is 
grained  or  matt.  We  proceed  in  this  manner.  After  the  print  is 
enamelled  and  mounted,  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  mask  of  sand 
paper  or  other  hard-grained  surface,  and  passed  through  a  rolling  press. 

If  the  portrait  is  raised,  it  is  sufficient  to  mount  the  sand  paper  on  stout 
cardboard  in  order  to  preserve  the  convexity  of  the  centre.  Of  course, 
designs  might  be  engraved  on  metal,  which  would  impress  itself  on  the 
enamelled  surface  with  equal  facility.  Very  artistic  effects  are  producible 
*  Concluded  from  page  169, 
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'hy  this  means,  the  slightest  inequality  producing  its  mark.  These  few 
prints  have  been  made  twenty-seven  years  or  thereabouts. 

Landscapes  are  undoubtedly  improved  by  clouds,  natural  ones  if 
possible.  Should  they  exist  at  the  time  the  landscape  is  taken,  they  may 
frequently  be  secured  by  the  use  of  a  sky  shade  fixed  to  the  front  of  the 
lens  mount,  and  gradually  turned  down  over  the  lens,  thus  giving  more 
exposure  to  the  ground  than  the  sky.  A  more  elaborate  plan  is  to  fix  a 
piece  of  brown  paper  to  a  strip  of  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  oamera,  a 
little  distance  from  the  plate,  to  avoid  sharp  edges,  and  sloping  the 
edge  tom  to  roughly  match  the  landscape,  judging  the  effect  by  examining 
the  image  on  the  focussing  screen.  Expose  the  landscape  part  first  cap 
the  lens,  close  the  slide,  and  remove  the  paper ;  then  reinsert  the  slide 
and  expose  momentarily  for  the  sky.  Of  course,  the  camera  must  not  be 

moved  between  the  two  exposures,  which  can  be  reversed  if  desired _ 

clouds  first  and  landscape  afterwards.  Clouds  may  also  be  painted  on 
the  back  of  the  negative  with  any  opaque  colour.  I  prefer  Indian  ink, 
taking  care  to  paint  the  clouds  in  proportionate  density  to  the  sku  of  the 
negative  judged  by  daylight  ;  this  is  very  important.  Dense  "clouds 
painted  on  a  thin  sky  will  always  appear  unnatural  and  patchy  very 
faint  indications  being  sufficient ;  but,  supposing  the  sky  very  dense 
rather  sharp  markings  with  black  varnish  are  better  ;  they  will  even  then 
barely  show.  If  the  sky  is  very  dense  indeed,  it  is  best  to  reduce  it  by 
chemical  means,  using  a  brush  and  dilute  perchloride  of  iron  solution 
followed  by  the  hypo  bath,  or  print  in  natural  clouds  from  another 
negative. 

There  are  very  few  negatives  that  cannot  be  improved  by  papering  on 
the  back,  over  the  thinnest  portions,  parts  that  print  too  deeply.  Some¬ 
times  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  paper  are  required  ;  a  little  paraffin  oil 
rubbed  on  will  modify  the  density.  This  is  a  good  plan  for  equalising 
two  halves  of  a  stereoscopic  negative  which  are  of  slightly  different 
ormting  density  and  paper ;  without  being  oiled  it  often  adds  rather  too 
much  density. 

When  the  slides  or  shutters  stick,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  in  damp 
veather,  the  application  of  a  soft  lead-pencil  (which  can  be  kept  in  the 
locket  for  the  purpose)  will  improve  matters. 

A  piece  of  thin,  waterproof  mackintosh  to  throw  over  the  apparatus  in 
howery  weather  will  be  found  useful  to  keep  off  damp,  and  iu  dusty 
weather,  wrapped  round  the  slides,  will  help  to  keep  out  the  dust. 

A  hood  attached  to  the  front  of  the  camera,  to  prevent  stray  light 
nfcerfering  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  image,  is  a  very  old  plan,  and  when 
ixposures  used  to  range  from  minutes  to  hours  was  almost  a  necessity. 
Sven  now  the  quality  of  the  image  is  vastly  improved  by  its  adoption, 
f  thin,  bent  piece  of  brass  wire,  whose  two  ends  are  fastened  or  pivoted 
o  the  sides  of  the  camera  front,  and  covered  with,  black  silk,  allowing 
wo  curtains,  as  it  were,  to  fall  down  on  each  side  of  the  lens  like  a  shop 
lind,  is  all  that  is  wanted.  It  is  easily  pushed  out  of  the  way  if  not 
squired,  and  adds  very  little  to  either  the  weight  or  bulk  of  the 
pparatus. 

Another  method  of  adding  brilliancy  to  the  image  is  to  have  black 
areens  inside  the  camera  to  prevent  any  reflections  from  the  bellows 
lore  especially ;  when  lenses  are  used  covering  a  much  larger  plate  than 
lat  being  exposed,  these  internal  screens  are  of  great  use. 

In  copying  stained  glass  it  has  been  found  that  much  better  results  are 
ttained  if  the  stained  glass  is  illuminated  by  reflected  as  well  as  by  trans¬ 
ited  light  at  the  time  of  copying.  When  the  lights  are  in  situ,  a  time 
f  day  should  be  chosen  to  get  as  much  reflected  light  on  them  as  pos- 
ble.  The  expedient  of  burning  a  little  magnesium  is  useful  as  a  sub- 
ltute  for  daylight.  When  they  are  brought  to  the  studio  to  be  copied, 
tere  is  not  much  difficulty  in  the  matter,  as  the  different  lighting  can 
easily  managed ;  this  double  method  of  illumination  causes  the 
suiting  negative  to  be  much  more  harmonious  than  when  transmitted 
;ht  wholly  is  used. 

Natural  backgrounds  to  portraits  are  seldom  seen  now,  unless  the 
>rtraits  are  taken  out  of  doors ;  then,  perhaps,  a  plain  background 
)uld  be  better.  The  backgrounds  to  which  I  allude  are  those  printed 
from  a  separate  negative  and  taken  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Those 
med  by  Mr.  T.  Edge  many  years  sgo,  and  unknown  to  most  of  the 
esent  generation,  were,  to  my  thinking,  little  gems.  The  process  is 
nple.  A  foreground  is  made  up  in  the  studio,  using  a  plain  graduated 
ckground,  darker  towards  the  bottoms,  but,  on  the  whole,  lightish. 
ie  portrait  is  taken,  the  pose  being  suitable  to  the  background  proposed 
be  used.  All  we  have  to  do  in  printing  is  to  mask  the  portrait, 
any  way  that  may  be  convenient,  before  laying  it  on  the  landscape 
gative.  Lighter  objects,  such  as  blades  of  grass,  detached  bits  of  foliage, 

•  >  are  painted  over  on  the  print  itself  with  thick  gamboge,  and  allowed 
dry,  the  principal  parts  being  masked  by  an  untoned  and  unfixed 
at  roughly  cut  out,  and,  attached  to  a  piece  of  glass,  used  as  a  screen, 
e  background  subjects  must  in  all  cases  be  lightly  printed  ;  the  shaded 
ikground  will  keep  the  added  landscape  from  being  too  prominent, 
eriors  may  be  added  in  a  similar  manner.  I  will  pass  round  a  few 
de  after  this  plan,  but,  as  they  are  very  old,  they  have  lost  some  of 
ir  freshness,  as  well  as  not  being  particularly  good  examples  to  start 
h.  Any  way,  you  will  perceive  how  the  idea  works  out.  I  have  now 
Lausted  the  subjects  that  have  occurred  to  me,  and,  I  hope,  made  the 
?•  Secretary  more  comfortable  in  his  mind,  and  have  not  taxed  your 
ience  altogether  past  bearing.  E.  Dunmgke. 


ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Gambier  Bolton’s  paper,  dealing  with  his  recent  adventures  among 
the  fast-disappearing  fauna  of  South  Africa,  formed  the  subject  of  last 
week  s  lecture  at  the  Camera  Club,  and  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the 
large  audience  which  assembled  to  listen  to  his  remarks. 

The  photographer  of  animals  has  very  great  reason  to  feel  grateful  for 
the  introduction  of  dry  plates,  for  without  them  his  operations  would  be 
limited  to  a  very  narrow  circle  indeed.  We  were  reminded  of  this  when 
looking  at  one  of  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton’s  recent  pictures — a  group  of 
flamingoes,  whose  queer  spindle  legs  were  in  every  variety  of  position. 
Some  were  supported  on  two. legs  like  respectable  bipeds  ;  some  had  only 
one,  and  were  apparently  trying  to  look  like  Chelsea  pensioners;  while 
still  others  had  one  leg  in  the  air,  as  if  undetermined  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  it.  These  varied  positions  were  patiently  waited  for,  and, 
when  the  supreme  moment  arrived,  the  button  was  pressed,  and  the 
picture  secured. .  With  the  dry  plates  a  man  may  bide  his  time  ;  but  how 
different  was  it  in  the  days  of  silver  bath  and  wet  plate  !  All  the  more 
credit,  then,  to  those  early  workers  in  the  same  interesting  field— Mr. 
Haes,  the  late  Mr.  Dixon,  and  others — who  brought  animal  photography 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  such  wonderful  perfection. 

Mr.  Gambier  Bolton  gave  the  premier  place  to  the  king  of  beasts,  and 
showed  a  number  of  pictures  of  lions,  taken  in  Antwerp  and  other  places. 

which  possessed  much  beauty.  One  lion — Hannibal  the  Second _ was 

photographed  as  he  sat  in  his  tunnel-like  den  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol, 
and  the  lecturer  pointed  to  it  as  the  typical  “artists’  lion.”  The  artist, 
indeed,  is  dependent  upon  caged  specimens  of  Mr.  Leo,  and  always 
portrays  him  with  a  luxurious  mane.  This  mane  grows  apace  in  cap¬ 
tivity,  for  there  is  nothing  else  for  the  lion  to  do  ;  but  in  a  natural  state 
the  mane  is  short  and  stubbly,  for  a  bit  of  it  is  torn  off  in  every  thicket 
and  undergrowth,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  will  sometimes  have  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  married  woman’s  property  act 
in  the  matter  of  bones,  which  leads  to  a  further  denudation  of  mane. 
“This,”  says  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton,  “may  be  called  artists’  licence,  with 
an  accent  on  the  ‘  li.’  ” 

From  the  lecturer’s  remarks  it  would  seem  that  there  are  many  persons 
abroad  who  know  not  the  difference  between  meum  and  tuum  in  the 
matter  of  copyright  of  photographs,  and  the  profession  generally  should 
feel  that  they  owe  him  something  for  the  way  in  which  he  invariably 
“  §oes  ”  f°r  such  dishonest  folk.  Entering  a  popular  place  of  amusement 
one  day  lately,  he  found  on  the  programme  a  picture  of  a  lion  which  he 
at  once  recognised  as  one  of  his  own  photographs,  but  with  some  one 
else’s  name  to  it.  A  solicitor’s  letter  reached  the  proprietors  of  the  show 
the  next  morning,  and  ultimately  they  paid  seventy-five  guineas  to  stop 
further  proceedings.  Another  of  Mr.  Bolton’s  photographs  was  turned 
by  an  enterprising  draughtsman  to  pecuniary  profit  in  one  of  the  illus¬ 
trated  papers,  but  the  photographer  was  at  once  down  upon  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  their  refusal  to  recognise  his  rights  cost  them  the  neat  little 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds.  How  many  poor  photographers  will  pray 
when  they  hear  this  that  some  cadger  will  sneak  round  and  treat  their 
effusions  to  the  same  flattering  distinction ! 

We  learnt  several  things  about  the  lion  and  his  little  ways.  He  has  a 
curious  nail-like  projection  in  the  middle  of  the  bush  of  hair  which 
terminates  his  tail,  but  no  naturalist  has  yet  found  out  what  possible  use 
that  nail  can  have.  We  are  not  naturalists  ourselves,  but  we  venture  to 
point  out  that  nature  has  here  provided  the  animal  with  a  most  effective 
means  of  scratching  himself,  and  one  which  the  average  human  being, 
not  alone  Scotchmen,  will  at  once  appreciate.  A  lion  likes  his  game 
high,  not  to  say  putrid,  and  when  wounded  will  sometimes  in  his  agony 
bite  through  one  of  his  limbs  with  force  enough  to  crush  the  bones.  We 
were  reminded,  too,  that  the  noble  British  lion  is  no  myth,  and  that, 
although  his  foot  is  upon  his  native  heath  no  more,  his  dug-up  skull 
testifies  to  his  presence  in  these  latitudes  in  the  bygone  past. 

Next  came  some  masterly  photographs  of  tigers,  which,  however,  gave 
little  notion  of  the  enormous  size  of  this  powerful  beast.  The  specimens 
to  be  seen  at  the  Zoo  and  in  other  European  collections  are  but  counter¬ 
feit  presentments  of  the  real  article.  The  colours  of  the  striped  hide  are 
most  gorgeous,  and  are  really  a  protection  to  the  animal,  for  they 
resemble  most  closely  the  colours  of  the  jungle  foliage.  It  is  a  common 
idea  that  tigers,  like  the  smaller  members  of  the  cat  tribe  with  which  most 
of  us  are  more  familiar,  do  not  like  water.  This  is  wrong,  and  an  instance 
was  given  by  the  lecturer  of  a  tiger  caught  in  a  net  and  drowned,  and  the 
fishermen  the  next  morning  marvelled  greatly  at  the  strange  fish  which 
was  caught  in  the  night. 

Mr.  Gambier  Bolton  seems  to  have  visited  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  his  quest  of  wild  beasts,  and  tells  us  that  the  dealers  in  such  wares 
are  the  men  who  make  all  the  money  without  stirring  from  their  chairs. 
They  will  not  bear  any  of  the  risk,  but  will  buy  rare  animals  if  brought 
to  their  doors,  that  is,  if  they  can  see  their  way  to  make  a  big  profit  upon 
them.  On  one  occasion  a  small  animal  was  offered  to  Mr.  Bolton  for 
seven  pounds,  but  he  was  unable  to  burden  himself  with  it.  Eventually 
it  found  its  way  to  London,  and  was  sold  by  a  dealer  for  twenty  times 
that  sum.  The  most  vicious  creature  of  all  the  cat  tribe  is  the  black  leopard, 
which  never  yet  has  been  tamed  ;  and  the  curious  part  of  the  thing  is 
that  the  beast  is  only  a  variety  of  the  spotted  leopard,  one  and  the  same 
litter  often  comprising  a  number  of  each.  In  this  case  the  devil  is  quite 
as  black  as  he  is  painted. 
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The  photographs  of  sea  lions  in  their  natural  state,  disporting  them¬ 
selves  by  the  hundred  on  the  rocks,  were  most  effective.  Wily  creatures 
are  these,  who  will  swim  in  the  water  submerged  all  but  their  snouts. 
Down  come  the  sea  birds  in  an  inquiring  spirit  to  find  out  what  the 
floating  lump  is,  when,  with  a  spring,  the  sea  lion  snaps  his  jaws,  and  the 
bird’s  zoological  studies  are  closed  for  ever.  The  sea  lions  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  seals,  but  no  one  would  make  this  mistake  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  glance  at  the  structure  of  the  hind  limbs.  In  the  sea  lion 
these  limbs  are  adapted  for  walking,  but  in  the  seal  they  are  more  like 
fins,  and  are  all  but  useless  for  ambulatory  purposes.  This  is  rendered 
most  clear  when  the  two  skeletons  are  compared  side  by  side. 

Next  in  order  came  several  most  interesting  photographs  of  elephants, 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  play  the  part  of  “  horny-handed  sons  of  toil,” 
without  any  striking  for  increased  wages  and  reduced  hours,  in  our  great 
Eastern  dependency.  These  pictures  were  of  certain  elephants  employed 
in  the  timber  yards  at  Rangoon  (Burma),  and  it  was  most  interesting  to 
see  how  the  huge  beasts  “handled”  with  tusks  and  trunk  the  heavy 
logs  of  teak,  which  it  was  their  work  to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  to 
pile  into  stacks.  This  is  done  with  most  wonderful  dexterity,  and. the 
stacks  are  made  as  neatly  as  a  mason  would  build  a  wall.  There  is  a 
tradition,  indeed,  that  these  elephants,  in  laying  the  sleepers  of  a  railway, 
will  occasionally  pause  in  their  work,  put  head  on  one  side,  shut  an  eye, 
and  look  along  the  track  critically  in  order  to  see  that  the  line  is  being 
laid  straight.  There  are  differences  between  the  African  and  Indian 
pachvderm,  which  are  easily  recognised  when  you  know  what  to  look 
for,  "The  Indian  elephant  has  a  single  lip  at  the  end  of  his  trunk,  while 
he  of  Afiica  has  two  lips,  very  large  ears,  and  a  much  rougher  coat.  The 
elephant  is  the  only  animal  which  can  kneel  with  his  hind  legs  extended 
backwards,  and,  although  the  action  looks  awkward,  the  animal  can 
rise  to  his  feet  with  far  greater  facility  than  can  a  horse. 

We  have  not  space  to  even  name  the  vast  variety  of  animals  whose 
portraits  were  thrown  upon  the  screen  by  Mr.  Bolton.  The  greatest 
interest  is  naturally  attached  to  those  which,  through  the  rapacity  of 
mankind,  are  fast  becoming  extinct.  All  the  South  African  animals  are 
disappearing,  but  some  are  going  faster  than  others.  The  bisons  have 
all  but  disappeared  from  the  American  continent,  and  one  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  shown,  representing  acres  of  bones  and  skulls  of  this  much- 
lamented  beast,  gave  a  better  idea  than  anything  else  could  do  of  the 
vast  slaughter  which  must  have  at  one  time  taken  place..  Mr.  Bolton 
was  able  to  call  to  mind  an  occasion  in  which  the  Indians  drove  a 
herd  of  4000  bisons  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  in  order  that  they  might 
secure  a  plentiful  store  of  smoked  tongues  for  breakfast. 

The  giraffe  at  the  Zoo,  the  only  one  at  present  in  this  country,  was 
next  shown,  together  with  the  travelling  box  by  which  it  was  brought  by 
rail  to  London.  This  box  was  telescopic,  so  that  it  could  be  shut  down 
whenever  a  railway  bridge  was  encountered,  and,  as  such  bridges  are 
somewhat  frequent  obstructions,  the  work  of  attending  to  this  long¬ 
necked  traveller  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 

The  lecturer’s  visit  to  the  penguin  islands,  secured  for  him  many 
photographs  of  those  comical  birds.  The  landing  here  in  a  heavy  surf 
swarming  with  shaiks  was  no  enviable  task,  but  an  earnest  photographer 
feels  himself  repaid  for  all  dangers  if  he  only  secures  plenty  of  good 
negatives.  This  certainly  was  Mr.  Bolton’s  happy  lot.  The  duckbill 
platypus,  and  his  brother,  the  echidna,  both  of  Australia,  aroused  much 
interest,  as  being  the  only  mammals  who  produce  eggs.  The  lecture 
concluded  with  a  sportive  poem  called  “  An  ’Owling  Tragedy,”  in  which 
the  pictures  of  several  owlets  were  introduced  with  humorous  effect. 

- -♦> - 

HAND- CAMERA  CRITICISMS.* 

The  best  method  of  release  for  the  shutter  has  always  been  a  vexed 
question.  For  very  unsteady  workers  the  pneumatic  release  would  pro- 
bablv  prove  moet  suitable,  although,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  open  to  many 
objections.  It  has,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  stowed  away  in  the  body  of 
the  camera  when  out  of  use,  and  is  often  too  sensitive,  going  off  with  the 
slightest  pressure;  it  is  also  perishable,  and  prone  to  spring  a  leak  at. a 
critical  moment.  The  method  of  release  by  which  a  small  button  is 
pressed  into  the  body  of  the  camera  is  one  that  is  frequently  employed, 
but  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  pressure  required  to  release  the 
shutter  is  frequently  conveyed  to  the  body  of  the  camera  itself,  causing 
blurring  of  the  image  ;  it  may  also  be  accidentally  knocked  against  the 
person  in  carrying  the  camera,  and  release  itself.  I  am  inclined  to 
favour  a  sliding  form  of  release — especially  one  in  which  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  travel  before  the  actual  firing  of  the  shutter  takes 
place.  This  should  invariably  be  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  camera ; 
it  is  then  always  visible,  whether  it  is  required  for  horizontal  or  vertical 
exposures.  In  some  cameras,  where  the  release  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  camera,  and  is  consequently  not  in  sight,  in  feeling  about  for  it  to 
make  an  exposure  it  is  apt  to  get  prematurely  fired  ofl. 

A  most  important  point  in  the  proper  equipment  of  the  hand  camera 
is  a  satisfactory  method  of  locating  the  object  to  be  photographed.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  usual  to  fit  a  pair  of  so-called  finders  to  the  camera. 
These  are  really  cameras  on  a  diminutive  scale,  and  the  image  they  give 
in  miniature  should  coincide  with  the  image  given  by  the  lens  of  the 
*  Concluded  from  page  170. 


camera  to  which  they  are  fitted.  But  how  often  do  they,  as  many  of  ui 
know  to  our  cost  ?  We  have  perhaps  taken  a  snap-shot  at  a  ship  in  ful 
sail,  and  have  carefully  balanced  it  on  the  finder,  in  order  to  get  as  largi 
an  image  as  prssible  on  our  plate,  only  to  find  on  developing  that  there  i: 
but  half  a  ship  on  the  plate  and  twice  the  foreground  showing  that 
had  calculated  for,  and  the  masts  are  well  out  of  sight  on  their  way  to 
higher  sphere.  This  is  the  usual  thing,  and  better  cannot  be  expects 
when  one  sees  the  same  size  finders  being  fitted  indiscriminately  int 
cameras  with  lenses  of  five  inches,  five  and  a  half  inches,  and  six  inche 
focus  respectively,  totally  regardless  of  the  fact  that  either  of  these  lease 
will  give  a  different  amount  of  image  on  the  plate  to  any  of  its  fellowt 
Neither  is  any  attempt,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  made  to  ensure  that  t’n 
centres  of  finder  and  plate  are  coincident.  There  are  three  indepenien 
types  of  finders  usually  fitted,  one  with  biconcave  lens  and  mirror,  th 
so-called  brilliant  finder;  another  with  biconvex  lens  and  mirror  ar. 
ground-glass  screen,  and  another  and  more  recent  introduction,  in  ^hic 
a  combination  of  lenses  is  used.  The  brilliant  finder  is  undoubtedly  th 
worst  of  these  three  types,  as  the  image  is  absolutely  uncertain  in  hot 
centering  and  angle  of  view.  To  prove  this  point,  you  have  only  to  loo 
a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  or  directly  over  or  behind  this  type  of  finde 
to  get  a  totally  different  view  in  either  position.  There  is,  however, 
type  of  concave  finder  the  centre  of  which  is  marked,  and  to  which,  at 
short  distance  away,  is  attached  a  metal  pointer.  On  holding  this  up  i 
the  level  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  pointer  coincides  with  the  mark  on  tl 
centre  of  the  finder,  it  is  possible  to  get  the  image  accurate  provided  thi 
the  correct  distance  away  to  suit  the  focus  of  the  camera  lens  is  four 
and  always  adhered  to.  The  most  popular  type  of  finder  is  the  s<  eoi 
type  above  mentioned,  consisting  of  biconvex  lens,  mirror,  and  groun 
glass  screen.  The  image  in  this  type  does  not  vary  at  all,  and  can 
readily  made  to  agree  with  that  given  by  the  lens.  The  princip 
objection  to  it  is  that,  unless  well  shielded,  it  cannot  readily  be  seen  in 
strong  light.  This  is,  however,  nearly  always  the  maker’s  fault,  as  1* 
will  persist  in  using  a  lens  with  a  working  aperture  much  too  small  f 
the  work,  consequently  the  screen  gets  very  poorly  illuminated.  T 
ground  glass  used  should  be  much  finer  than  that  of  a  focussing  scree 
as  the  image  to  be  seen  upon  it  is  a  very  diminutive  one.  The  silver 
mirror  should  also  be  as  thin  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  double  imagij  'i 
In  addition,  the  focussing  should  be  very  accurate,  instead  of  which  I 
frequently  find  that  our  finder  image  is  thrown  right  out  of  focus  on 
screen  which  is  as  coarse  as  a  piece  of  sand  paper.  Properly  made  a 
well  hooded,  this  type  of  finder  will  continue  to  have  a  good  innings 
spite  of  the  third*  type  I  have  previously  drawn  attention  to,  viz-,  t 
triple-lens  type.  This  is  an  undoubtedly  fine  type  of  finder,  and  not  ( 
be  in  any  way  compared  to  the  biconcave  brilliant  finder.  The  image 
not  appreciably  variable,  and  can  be  seen  distinctly  without  shad 
even  in  direct  sunlight.  In  some  forms  of  this  finder,  however,  there  l  \ 
duplication  of  image,  owing  to  the  number  of  refracting  surfaces,  a 
also  some  curvilinear  distortion,  and  the  image  given  is  somewl 
inclined  to  dazzle. 

Now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of  finders,  I  had  perhaps  better  ment 
the  twin-lens  type  of  camera,  the  raison-d'etre  for  which  is  merely 
desire  to  have  something  as  large  as  possible  in  the  way  of  a  fine, 
This  type  of  camera  had  a  big  boom  last  year,  when  it  was  procurablt 
prices  ranging  from  11.  Is.  to  40 l.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  n 
from  purchasers  who  have  had  a  season  s  use  of  the  twin-lens  type 
their  private  opinion  of  the  system  is.  Theoretically,  it  seems  very  i^-n 
to  be  able  to  see  the  image  full  size  and  focus  same  right  up  to 
moment  of  exposure;  but,  in  practice,  this  is  a  typical  melt 
of  what  occurs.  You  are  out  with  your  latest  pattern  twin-  , 
camera  on  the  seashore,  light  grand,  yacht  just  coming  in,  great  ex  - 
ment  on  shore.  You  decide  this  would  make  a  fine  snap-shot,  lht 
is  just  a  little  to  your  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be ;  circumsta  ■ 
are  decidedly  favourable.  You  open  up  the  hood  of  your  twin 
finder  and  proceed  to  business.  Yacht  approaching  steadily,  not  qui 
focus ;  sun  streaming  over  your  shoulder  right  on  your  large  fin 
bothers  you  a  lot,  almost  obliterating  the  image.  You  wish  you  hao  < 
a  focussing  cloth  (same  as  is  always  required  to  critically  examir 
photographic  image  on  a  ground-glass  screen  under  all  other  circ 
stances  than  when  used  as  the  finder  of  a  twin-lens  hand  camera), 
try  and  dodge  the  light,  and  make  another  effort  to  focus  up  the  ya 
which  has  all  this  time  been  rapidly  coming  towards  you,  and 
your  dismay  that  it  has  grown  too  tall  for  the  horizontal  way  o 
plate,  and  your  focussing,  twin-lens  camera  can’t  take  vertical  picu 
so  you  decide  to  shut  it  up  and  go  home  and  read  up  the  advantage, 
laid  down  in  that  advertisement,  again.  On  a  stand,  no  doubt, 
twin-lens  camera  would  be  more  useful  than  the  usual  type  of  hand cai* 
There  is,  of  course,  no  uncertainty  about  the  coincidence  of  the  mM 
you  can  but  see  it,  and  let  it  be  noted  that  in  some  of  this  yeai  ®  P  ,fl 
elaborate  erections  in  the  way  of  hoods,  with  very  sma.l  sight-  -  ^ 
being  fitted  round  the  finders,  thus  acknowledging  the  difficulty,  i 
say  nothing  as  to  the  expense  of  building  this  type  oi  camera  p  PR’ 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  discuss  its  weight  and  bulk,  both 
must  of  necessity  be  greater  than  in  a  single-lens  camera  o 

^There  remains  still  another  type  of  full-size  finder  which  req^ 
notice,  and  that  is  the  type  obtained  by  using  the  same  lens  io| 
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ider  as  is  used  in  producing  the  photograph.  The  system  by  which 
is  is  done  is  well  known  to  all,  but  is  open  to  a  few  objections,  the 
incipal  one  of  which  is  that  the  mirror,  being  of  necessity  contained  in 
e  body  of  the  camera,  has  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way  before  exposure, 
using  a  constant  stirring  up  of  dust  in  the  camera,  and  some  delay  in 
iking  the  exposure.  Additional  mechanism  is  also  required  for  carry- 
-j  out  this  movement.  A  further  objection  is  that,  should  it  be  found 
cessary  to  stop  down  the  lens  for  any  particular  exposure,  the  visi- 
ity  of  the  image  in  the  finder  is  correspondingly  affected. 

Having  now  discussed  the  four  principal  items  which  are  absolutely 
cessary  in  the  composition  of  a  hand  camera,  viz  ,  the  changing 
schanism,  lens,  shutter,  and  finder,  I  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
rious  et-ceteras.  The  most  important  of  these  is  probably  the  focussing 
avement.  That  this  movement  is  of  immense  utility,  under  certain  cir- 
mstances,  cannot  be  denied  ;  it  has,  however,  at  least  one  drawback.  It  is 
e  forgetful  man  who  will  appreciate  this  drawback  the  most,  as  nothing 
easier  than  to  forget  to  replace  the  focus  to  infinity,  after  one  has, 
me  little  time  before,  exposed  on  an  object  at  some  intermediate 
stance,  with  the  consequent  result  that  the  object  is  out  of  focus,  and 
other  good  plate  goes  to  join  the  great  majority.  In  fact,  for  the  class 
work  which  hand  cameras  are  mostly  called  upon  to  perform,  it  is  a 
batable  point  whether  a  focussing  movement,  with  its  increased  outlay 
d  liability  to  error,  is  one  that  can  be  advised  as  an  absolute  necessity, 
cepting  in  the  hands  of  an  expert.  The  same  remark  applies  to  rising 
,d  cross  fronts,  swing  backs,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  desirable  under  certain 
nditions.  These,  however,  do  not  often  apply  on  hand-camera  work, 
id  I  think  that,  if  the  opinions  of  purchasers  of  hand  cameras  so  fitted 
uld  be  obtained,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  times  these 
ovements  had  been  pressed  into  service  with  success.  In  the  first  place, 

I  three  movements  necessitate  a  considerable  reserve  of  covering  power 
the  lens,  which  is  not  often  obtained  without  a  corresponding  sacrifice 
the  aperture,  which,  in  its  turn,  compels  an  increase  in  exposure  with 
e  contingent  risk  of  movement.  Other  points  to  be  noted  regarding 
ese  movements  are  that  they  usually  entail  extra  bulk,  extra  weight, 
tra  outlay,  and  further  mechanical  complications. 

A  type  of  hand  camera  which  is  being  considerably  used,  especially 
r  the  fair  sex,  is  the  folding  type.  Here,  of  course,  portability  is  the 
imary  consideration,  and  the  amount  of  machinery  which  the  manu- 
cturer  manages  to  condense  into  so  small  a  space  is  nothing  short  of 
arvellous.  Many  of  these  instruments  are  fitted  with  horizontal  and 
srtical  swing  backs,  rising  and  cross  fronts,  rack-and-pinion  focussing 
ovements,  double  extension  bellows  and  focussing  screen.  The  ob- 
etions  to  this  type  of  camera  are  palpable,  the  most  important 
le  being  that  the  camera,  as  carried,  is  never  ready  for  use,  but  has  to 
!  opened  out,  focussed  up,  and  generally  adjusted,  before  an  exposure 
possible.  Undesirable  attention  is  often  drawn  to  the  photographer 
aen  using  this  type  of  camera,  and  we  all  know  how  unnerving  it  is  to 

i  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  inevitable  group  of  small  boys,  which 
ems  to  spring  up  from  nowhere,  and  always  evince  the  keenest  interest 
the  doings  of  a  photographer. 

Into  the  advantages  of  Tollable  or  other  film  cameras  as  compared  with 
ate  instruments  I  do  not  propose  to  enter,  as,  practically,  all  the  points 
ion  which  I  have  touched  are  embodied  in  one  or  other  type  of  film 
;mera.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  cartridge  system, 
applied  to  these  cameras,  has  brought  an  immense  number  of  recruits 
the  ranks  of  amateur  photographers,  and  to  those  to  whom  the  cost  of 
irking  material  is  not  a  very  important  item  this  system  has  many 
vantages.  Its  principal  disadvantage  seems  to  me  that  it  is  neither 
sy  nor  economical  to  develop  a  portion  only  of  a  cartridge  spool,  and  I 
we  known  the  white  numbers  that  are  used  to  denominate  each  ex- 
sure  on  the  back  of  the  black  covering  leave  their  impress  on  the 
mlsion.  This  fault  occurs  but  seldom,  and  I  do  not  propose  here  to 
ter  into  the  chemical  reasons  for  its  existence. 

A  prominent  feature  in  many  hand  cameras — especially  those  of 
irtain  foreign  makers — are  the  large  number  of  projecting  parts.  In 
e  particular  camera  that  I  can  call  to  mind,  I  distinctly  remember 
ving  counted  no  less  than  ten  projections,  although  I  regret  to  have  to 
d  that  I  do  not  recall  that  there  were  ten  corresponding  advantages  in 
working.  There  should  be  no  necessity  for  more  than  three  or  four 
injecting  fittings  at  the  most,  as  the  less  we  have  to  look  after  in 
(is  way  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  our  doing  good  work. 

Of  course,  no  camera  of  the  magazine  type  is  complete  without  a  satis- 
Jttory  automatic  plate  register  and  two  bushes  for  attachment  to  a 
,;'pod.  These  bushes,  it  should  be  noted,  should  be  specially  made  for 
purpose,  with  solid  ends,  cast  in  one  piece.  I  have  known  bushes  to 

II  improvised  from  the  usual  thing  by  soldering  a  dead  end  to  them, 
Uich  end  I  have  also  known  to  be  unwittingly  pushed  out  by  the  tripod 
‘lew,  with  the  result  that  a  large  and  quite  unexpected  light  leakage 
<l:urred  on  withdrawing  the  screen  again. 

One  further  point,  and  I  have  done  ;  that  is,  avoid  all  odd  sizes  as.  you 
Muld  poison.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  place  on  record  my  opinion 
(j  that  very  debatable  question  as  to  “  What  is  a  hand  camera  ?  ’  and 
vuld  answer  in  Scotch  fashion  by  asking  another  question,  viz.,  “  When 

ii  camera  not  a  hand  camera?”  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,. admits 

(only  one  answer,  and  that  is,  whenever  its  source  of  support  is  othei 
tin  that  of  the  individual  who  is  using  it.  J*  E.  Hodd. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION. 

Respecting  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  held  at  Glasgow,  July  4  to  July  9,  the 
following  preliminary  announcements  have  been  issued  : — 

The  spacious  galleries  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  have 
been  secured  for  the  meeting,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  at  the  official 
reception,  the  Executive  will  be  supported  by  most  of  the  influential 
residents  of  the  city. 

Several  important  papers  will  be  read  at  the  evening  meetings.  The 
lantern  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  a  special  committee,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  trade  exhibits  of  apparatus,  pictures,  &c.,  will  be 
unusually  numerous.  v  :j| 

A  most  attractive  programme  of  excursions  has  been  arranged.  The 
places  to  be  visited  including  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Long,  Gareloch, 
Rothesay,  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  Millport,  Largs,  Stirling,  the  Forth  Bridge, 
Edinburgh,  Ayr,  Alloway,  Brig  o’  Doon,  &c.  A  special  steamer  has  been 
engaged  for  yacht  race  day  (July  7),  which  will  follow  the  competing 
vessels  during  a  portion  of  the  contest. 

Permission  will  be  obtained  to  photograph  the  principal  buildings  in 
Glasgow,  and  members  of  the  local  committee  will  be  pleased  to  conduct 
Conventioners  to  the  many  attractive  spots  in  the  city.  A  visit  will  also 
be  arranged  to  the  ship-yards  of  the  Clyde. 

Reduced  tariffs  have  been  obtained  at  several  of  the  principal  hotels, 
and  at  the  Windsor  (head  quarters),  a  large  room  will  be  reserved  for 
the  sole  use  of  members  of  Convention. 

The  Annual  Dinner  and  Smoking  Concert,  to  which  Ladies  are 
welcome,  will  take  place  at  this  hotel,  the  grand  dining  room  of  which  is 
capable  of  accommodating  nearly  300  guests. 

Railway  Arrangements. — The  London  &  North  Western,  Great  Northern 
and  Midland  Railway  Companies  will,  in  all  probability,  run  excursion 
trains,  leaving  London  on  Friday  evening,  July  1.  Return  tickets, 
available  for  eleven  days,  25s. ;  or,  to  return  any  day  within  sixteen 
days,  33s.  Tickets  at  reduced  rates  will  also,  doubtless,  be  obtainable 
from  many  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  privileges  of  membership  include  invitations  to  the  official  recep¬ 
tions,  admission  to  all  the  meetings,  to  the  Exhibition  of  Pictures  and 
Apparatus,  with  special  rates  for  excursions,  &c.  The  Annual  Sub¬ 
scription  is  Five  Shillings. 

Applications  for  membership  should  be  made  through  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  London,  N.E. ;  or  the 
Local  Hon.  Secretary,  Wm.  Goodwin,  3,  Lynedoch-street,  Glasgow. 


RICHMOND’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MIRROR  BOXES  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERAS. 

“  To  make  clear  the  understanding  of  these  improvements,  let  it  be  sup¬ 
posed,”  says  Mr.  W.  D.  Richmond,  ‘‘that  the  object  to  be  copied,  when 
this  mirror  box  is  used,  be  hung,  or  stands  in  a  vertical  position  ;  then,  in 


but  or  :  ^  4  St  to  V  *■  «  C.V,;.  ft.,.  ;*»/,.  »-'J.  :  ScaUtia I  hi. 

the  drawing  hereunto  annexed,  fig.  1  will  represent  a  horizontal  section 
of  the  apparatus,  and,  as  the  other  figures  have  the  same  reference 
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etters  for  similar  parts,  the  construction  will  be  easily  followed.  The 
camera  front  is  represented  by  the  board,  d  d,  to  which  is  attached  the 
mirror  bos,  a  b  c,  by  means  of  a  board  having  an  opening,  r  f,  in  it.  To 
this  board  is  permanently  attached  the  shallow  frame,  /  /,  forming  a 
rebate  for  the  lens-holder,  g,  which  is  shown  again  in  figs.  5  and  6, 
there  being  a  separate  holder  for  each  lens  used.  The  front,  c  f1  f1  b, 
which  is  shown  in  half  elevation  in  fig.  4,  has  a  similar  opening  for  a  like 
purpose.  The  opening  in  the  side,  a  b,  fits  over  the  frame  shown  in 
section  at  / /.  This  side  is  hinged  at  a,  and  is  secured  by  a  button  (not 
shown)  at  b,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  mirror  box  can  be  turned  back 
when  it  is  not  required  for  reversing  the  picture,  as  shown  in  fig.  7.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  lens,  h,  by  means  of  the 
holder  to  which  it  is  attached,  can  be  inserted  either  in  the  recess  at  f  f 
or  in  that  at  f1  f1,  both  positions  having  advantages.  In  both  positions 
the  photographic  picture  can  be  reversed  as  regards  right  and  left,  but 
the  position  at  f  is  more  convenient  for  great  reductions  and  for  including 
wide  angles,  while  that  at  f1  f1  is  more  suitable  for  working  near  same 
size  and  for  enlargements. 

“  When  it  is  required  to  include  a  wide  angle  of  subject  the  front  may  be 
found  to  be  in  the  way,  and  I,  therefore,  make  it  removable  by  hinging  it 
at  c,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  out  of  the  way,  as  shown  in  fig.  8.  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  the  top,  k.  The  under  side  is 
made  similar,  so  that  really  a  portion  of  top  and  of  bottom  is  put  out  of 
the  way  at  the  same  time.  This  removes  all  obstruction  when  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  include  the  largest  angle  of  which  the  apparatus  is  capable,  and 
which  cannot  be  done  in  mirror  boxes  of  the  usual  construction. 

“At  the  back  of  the  apparatus  is  the  place  of  the  mirror,  e  e,  which  in 
this  invention  is  put  in  from  the  back  instead  of  from  the  front,  as  is  the 
usual  practice.  The  back  is  shown  in  half  view  in  fig.  3.  By  opening 
the  door,  l,  which  has  a  light  spring  on  the  inside  to  keep  the  mirror 
properly  pressed  against  its  seat,  the  mirror  can  be  lowered  into  its 
recess,  and  may  then  rest  on  adjusting  screws  as  shown  at  m  m. 

“It  will  be  seen,  on  inspecting  the  drawings  hereunto  attached,  that  the 
back,  a  c,  of  the  box  is  united  to  the  side,  a  b,  by  means  of  the  piece,  j, 
so  that  the  portion,  k,  can  be  made  removable,  as  indicated  at  fig.  8.” 
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Architectural  Photography. 

By  G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  A.R.I.B.A.  London :  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney, 

1,  Creed-lane,  B.C. 

Mr.  Middleton’s  architectural  knowledge  evidently  qualifies  him  for 
telling  his  photographic  readers  how  architecture  should  be  studied  from 
a  pictorial  point  of  view,  and  the  chapters  of  his  little  book,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  are  full  of  decidedly  useful  hints.  He 
deals  with,  among  other  divisions  of  his  subject,  distant  views,  exteriors, 
interiors,  detail  and  ornament,  and  street  views.  An  introductory  chap¬ 
ter  is  devoted  to  photographic  hints  to  beginners,  but  the  advice  given  is 
fragmentary,  and  not  always  so  precise  as  it  might  be.  Thus:  “For 
architectural  work  a  half-plate  lens  should  be  used  for  a  quarter-plate 
camera.”  It  has  escaped  Mr.  Middleton’s  notice,  we  suppose,  that  in 
recent  years  the  term  “half-plate  lens”  has  been  entirely  robbed  of  its 
former  significance.  It  is  not  nowadays  at  all  necessary  to  use  lenses  of 
greater  focal  length  in  order  to  get  a  small- size  plate  perfectly  covered. 
Mr.  Middleton’s  illustrations  show  him  to  be  a  very  good  practical  photo¬ 
grapher,  but  the  half-tone  reproductions  of  his  photographs  that  are 
given  in  his  book  are  mostly  about  as  bad  as  they  could  be.  Still  the  book, 
on  the  whole,  will  be  found  very  useful  by  those  taking  up  architectural 
photography. 


Sun  Pictures  of  the  Norfolk  Broads. 

By  Payne  Jennings.  Letter-press  description  by  E.  R.  Stjffling. 

Ashtead :  The  Studio,  Art  Photo  Works. 

A  third  edition  of  this  book,  which  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  has  just  been  published.  The  pro¬ 
duction  shows  the  photographer  at  his  best.  About  a  hundred  of  Mr. 
Payne  Jennings’  views  of  the  Norfolk  Broads  and  rivers,  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  characteristic  scenes  of  angling  and  sailing  life  are  given. 
Personally  we  owe  Mr.  Jennings  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  many  beautiful 
reminders  of  a  unique  and  reposeful  corner  of  England,  of  which  we 
first  made  the  acquaintance  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Jennings’  views  are 
well  chosen,  and,  in  many  cases,  touch  a  very  high  level  of  artistic 
quality.  They  are  admirably  reproduced  in  half-tone,  and,  above  all, 
are  well  printed.  Mr.  Suffling’s  descriptive  notes  are  brief,  pointed,  and 
informative,  and  materially  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  pictorial 
guide  to  the  Broads.  With  Easter  in  Bight,  the  holiday  spirit  once  more 
takes  hold  of  large  numbers  of  people,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  many 
eyes  will  turn  eastward,  attracted  thither  by  Mr.  Payne  Jennings’ 
tempting  photographs  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  in  taking  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  camera  for  making 
known  the  beauty,  the  reposeful  charm,  and  the  quiet  fascination  of  the 
land  of  English  lagoons. 
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The  Dui>lex  Ferrotype  Portrait  Camera. 

Manufacturers  :  The  Duplex  Photographic  Co.,  2,  Arenuo-road,  Hammersmith,  W. 
This  ingenious  little  camera  is  the  outcome  of  previous  inventions 
designed  to  take  and  deliver  finished  ferrotype  portraits  in  a  Bhort  space 
of  time,  and  in  its  present  form  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  well-nigh 
perfect.  The  size  of  the  picture  is  2  x  2£  inches.  The  ferrotype  plates, 
coated  with  a  dry-collodion  emulsion,  are  contained  in  a  reservoir  on  the 
top  of  the  camera,  no  sheaths  or  backing  pieces  being  required.  By  pneu¬ 
matic  means  a  plate  is  lifted  from  the  reservoir,  and,  the  sitter  having 
been  focussed  through  a  ruby-coloured  glass,  a  simple  movement  places 
the  plate  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  the  exposure  is  made.  After 
exposure,  the  plate  drops  into  a  small  vertical  developing  tray  fitted  at 
the  rear  of  the  camera,  and  thence,  after  a  brief  washing,  into  the  fixing 
bath.  Drying  over  a  small  spirit  lamp  ends  the  procedure,  the  whole  of 
which  is  completed  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  us  to  pen  these  lines.  The 
entire  apparatus,  exclusive  of  stand,  fits  into  a  box  measuring  16  x  11  x  8, 
and  the  outside  dimensions  of  the  camera  itself  are  only  7x6x5. 
For  outdoor  work  in  open  spaces  this  little  camera  renders  the 
ferrotype  process  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease.  A  skilful  operator  can  take 
forty  or  fifty  portraits  in  an  hour.  We  ourselves  sat  for  our  portrait  and 
received  three  framed  specimens  in  about  as  many  minutes,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  was  a  March  afternoon,  and  in  shadow,  when  the 
exposures  were  made.  We  also  made  a  trial  exposure  which  turned 
out  a  success.  The  Duplex  Ferrotype  Portrait  Camera  is  ingenious., 
compact,  and  effective,  and  the  whole  system  has  been  reduced  to 
the  greatest  simplicity,  so  that  outdoor  photographers  should  find  it 
a  decided  acquisition. 


Gum-bichromate  Paper. 

Manufacturers  :  The  Gum-bichromate  Paper  Co.,  61,  Battersea-rise,  S.W. 

Mr.  G.  H.  James  writes  us :  “  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
sensitive  gum-bichromate  paper  is  being  supplied  commercially  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Herbert  Saxon.  It  has  been  issued  privately  during  the  past 
month,  and  was  sold  publicly  for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday,  March 
16.  About  three  months  ago  I  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  method  of 
coating  the  paper  by  machinery,  and  at  the  same  time  introducing  into 
it  keeping  qualities  considerably  better  than  those  yet  publicly  announced 
in  the  photographic  press.  Development  is  also  considerably  quicker 
with  this  paper  and  the  gradation  much  improved.  It  is  these  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  induced  Mr.  Saxon  to  place  the  paper  upon  the  market. 
You  will  notice  that  ten  days  is  the  stated  time  for  keeping  the  paper. 
For  the  most  delicate  portrait  the  paper  should  not  be  more  than  ten 
days  old,  it  is  true,  but  for  landscapes  three  weeks  may  elapse,  and  the 
paper  will  still  give  good  results.  This  paper,  I  think  I  am  justifif  d  ia 
saying,  will  render  prints  as  perfect  in  detail  and  gradation  as  the  single¬ 
transfer  method  of  carbon  piinting,  while  the  simplicity  of  printing  and 
developing  is  very  much  greater.” 

The  following  are  the  working  instructions  for  the  paper :  “  Expo 
sure. — Place  the  pigmented  or  coloured  side  of  the  paper  against  the- 
film  side  of  the  negative  and  expose  in  a  printing  frame  to  daylight  un  il 
the  most  prominent  outlines  of  the  photograph  show  slightly  darker  than 
the  surrounding  colour. 

“  Development.  —  The  undeveloped  print  should  be  immersed  ftce 
downwards  in  a  dish  of  cold  water  and  allowed  to  soak  for  a  minute  or 
two  to  allow  the  paper  to  become  limp.  It  should  then  be  turned  ov-r. 
and  while  being  held  under  the  water  a  soft  camel  or  sable  hair  bru<-h  j 
should  be  drawn  gently  over  the  surface,  first  down  and  then  across  ! 
This  will  carry  away  all  the  unexposed  colour.  Development  should  be  ' 
complete  in  three  or  four  minutes  if  the  exposure  has  been  approxi 
mately  correct.  The  size  of  the  brush  is  immaterial.  No  brush  markt 
will  result  if  the  brush  contains  no  hard  bristles  and  the  print  ba‘ 
been  sufficiently  exposed.  If  the  yellow  stain  from  the  sensitising ' 
mixture  has  disappeared  during  development,  as  is  frequently  the  j 
case,  the  print  may  at  once  be  hung  up  to  dry.  Should  the  stain 
still  show,  the  print  must  be  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  alum— ' 
one  part  alum  to  twenty  parts  water — and  then  passed  rapidly  two  or  ■ 
three  times  through  clean  water  and  dried,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
mounting. 

“  Under-Exposure . — Development. — When  there  is  any  doubt  concirn- 
ing  the  sufficiency  of  exposure,  the  undeveloped  print  should  be  first ; 
placed  in  the  cold  water  and  shaken  gently  for  a  few  minutes.  It 
may  then  be  examined,  and,  if  development  appears  to  be  proceeding, 
rapidly,  the  print  should  simply  be  allowed  to  soak  face  downwards. 
The  colour  will  gradually  dissolve  out,  and  development  will  automatic¬ 
ally  take  place.  The  brush  may  be  resorted  to  at  any  stage  at  which 
it  appears  necessary. 

“  Redevelopment .  —  If  the  print,  when  dry,  is  found  to  be  too  dark 
it  may  again  be  soaked  in  water  and  development  continued,  provided 
it  has  not,  meanwhile,  been  soaked  in  the  alum  bath  or  exposed  tc 
strong  daylight. 

“  Useful  Hints. — The  ideal  exposure  is  that  in  which  development 
is  complete  after  the  brush  has  been  drawn  down  and  across  th< 
surface  two  or  three  times  only.  Aim  at  a  full  exposure  ;  it  allowi 
greater  latitude  in  development.  Excessive  exposure  can  be  correctei 
by  using  tepid  or  warm  water,  or  a  prolonged  soaking  in  cold  water 
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lways  start  development  in  cold  water ;  use  tepid  or  warm  water 
ily  where  this  has  failed.  Failures  through  exposures  should  be  un- 
no^.  The  only  cases  where  correction  is  impossible  are  extreme 
ader-exposure,  i.e. ,  where  no  darkening  has  taken  place,  and  extreme 
per-exposure,  i.e.,  where  every  detail  of  the  print  is  visible  and  the 
arkest  parts  of  the  negative  have  plainly  printed  through.  Soaking 
ir  twenty-four  hours  will  often  correct  excessive  over-exposure, 
evelopment  may  be  conducted  in  daylight  without  risk  of  fog,  pro- 
ided  the  print  is  immersed  in  the  water  immediately  it  is  taken 
om  the  printing  frame  or  storing  envelope.  Prints  may  be  developed 
ay  time  within  a  week  after  exposure.  Brush  marks  result  with  this 
iper  only  in  cases  of  under-exposure  or  where  a  hard  brush  has 
3en  improperly  used.  In  cases  of  over-exposure  the  resulting  prints, 
developed  in  hot  water,  are  not  so  good  as  those  developed  by  a 
rolonged  soaking  in  cold  water.  Reduce  the  exposure  when  the 
rints  are  to  be  developed  by  soaking  in  water  only,  without  the  applica- 
on  of  the  brush.  Do  not  press  the  brush  so  hard  on  the  surface  of  the 
rint  that  the  part  of  the  hair  near  the  ferrule  is  used — use  the  end 
E  the  brush,  and  let  each  stroke  slightly  overlap  the  last.” 

Mr.  James  has  been  good  enough  to  place  before  us  several  specimen 
rints  on  the  new  paper.  These  were  in  sepia,  red  chalk,  black,  and 
rown,  and  they  exhibited  all  the  best  characteristics  of  this  method 
E  printing.  Several  undeveloped  prints,  showing  the  depth  to  which 
rinting  Bhould  be  carried,  were  also  exhibited  to  us.  The  fact  that 
a  actinometer  may  be  dispensed  with  in  printing  should  help  to 
take  this  gum-bichromate  paper  exceedingly  popular  among  lovers 
E  the  distinctive  effects  which  it  yields. 


The  “Perfectus”  Albumenised  Paper. 

Manufactured  by  the  “  Perfectus  ”  Sensit'sed  Paper  Company,  60,  London-road, 

Croydon. 

lbumen  paper  has  been  many  times  “killed”  during  the  past  twenty 
:ars,  but  it  still  survives,  a  by  no  means  to  be  despised  printing  pro¬ 
ses.  The  physical  strength  of  the  film  renders  albumen  prints 
ileasant  to  handle,  and  a  properly  toned  photograph  on  the  surface  is 
lways  satisfying  to  the  eye.  The  “  Perfectus  ”  Sensitised  Paper 
ompany  have  sent  us  for  use  some  samples  of  the  albumen  paper 
iat  they  prepare.  This  appears  to  have  been  well  and  carefully 
lade  and  liberally  silvered.  The  results  it  yields  are  in  every  respect 
3  good  as  could  be  wished  for,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
lending  the  paper. 


!essrs.  John  Done  &  Co.,  Trade  Printers,  of  New  Barnet,  send  us  their 
test  price-list.  They  undertake  gelatine  and  albumen  printing,  bromide 
id  platinotype,  developing,  intensifying,  mounting,  copying,  retouching, 
llarging,  &c.  Their  prices  appear  to  be  moderate. 

- -♦ - - 

HciuS  aith  ilotejS. 


The  Warwick  Dry-plate  Competition.— The  following  are  the  names  of 
e  March  winners  in  this  competition  :  1st  prize,  20Z.,  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Inston, 

,  South  John-street,  Liverpool  ;  2nd  prize,  10Z.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Jtffrevs,  Bridge 
ouse,  Chelmsford ;  3rd  prize,  51.,  Mr.  W.  Fisher  Ward,  Bawtry,  Yorkshire. 

We  understand  that  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  Mr. 

Kear ton’s  recently  published  book,  With  Nature  and  a.  Camera ,  which 
ntains,  amongst  other  things,  a  full  account  of  the  daily  life  and  surround- 
gs  of  Her  Majesty’s  most  isolated  subjects  in  the  British  Isles,  viz.,  the  in- 
bitants  of  St.  Kilda. 

At  the  forthcoming  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Beck,  Limited, 
11  have  a  large  exhibition  of  their  specialities  and  an  extensive  display  of 
irk  done  with  the  Frena  camera.  They  will  show  upwards  of  400  enlarge- 
mts  and  prints  made  with  the  Frena,  and  we  understand  that  some  of  the 
largements  will  be  of  colossal  size. 

Rontgen  Society.— The  next  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held 
11,  Chandos-street,  Cavendish-square,  W.,  on  April  5  next.,  at  8  p.m.  A 
per  will  be  read  by  Mr.  James  Wimshurst.,  upon  “The  Influence  Machine 
d  its  Advantages  for  Lighting  X-ray  Tubes,”  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion, 
ntributions  of  interest  are  invited  from  members.  Each  member  is  entitled 
introduce  a  friend. 

Mr.  George  Hanmer,  of  2,  Dudley-road,  Wolverhampton,  writes:  “As 
,u  have  on  many  occasions  shown  much  kindness  in  connexion  with  the 
i  aouncements  and  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Wolverhampton  Photo- 
j  iphic  Society,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  the  Society  cease!  to 
1  st  from  the  15th,  the  reason  assigned  being  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by 
1)  members  in  the  Society’s  proceedings.” 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  March  30,  at  eight  o  clock, 
r ivellers’ Night.  “The  Roval  Palaces  of  England,”  including  the  Royal 
State  apartments,  by  Mr.  Horatio  Nelson  King,  architectural  photographer 
1|  the  Queen.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club  on  the 
]  sonal  introduction  of  a  member,  or  by  invitation  cards,  which  the  Hon. 
Lretary,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  N.E.,  will  be  pleased 
^forward  on  application. 


How  not  to  Manage  an  Exhibition. — Mr.  C.  J.  Berg  writes  in 
Camera  Notes  (New  York):  “Might  not  a  few  words  be  said  in  your 
valuable  journal  about  the  methods  of  the  London  Salon,  even  if  they 
be  not  in  praise  ?  So  much  has  been  said  commendatory  of  the  Salon, 
that  perhaps  a  complaint  may  come  with  no  little  surprise.  The  American 
exhibits  have  just  been  returned,  and  the  utter  carelessness  in  handling 
is  evinced  on  every  exhibit,  both  on  frame  and  picture.  It  might  be 
argued  that  this  is  due  to  the  shipping  agents  either  before  or  after  the 
Exhibition,  and  one  might  be  inclined  to  think  so  were  it  not  for  the  damag¬ 
ing  evidence  made  manifest  in  the  manner  of  numbei  ing  for  the  catalogue. 
Would  it  be  believed  that  numbers  were  pasted  on  the  prints  themselves, 
while  there  was  every  opportunity  to  place  them  on  mat  or  frame  ?  Yet  this 
is  what  we  find,  to  say  nothing  of  the  broken,  scratched,  and  besmeared 
frames  and  mats,  and  exhibits  missing  entirely,  and  in  one  instance  a  frame 
is  i eturned  without  a  picture.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Salon  or  Linked 
Ring  is  the  gracious  way  in  which  they  notify  an  exhibitor,  just  before  the 
Exhibition  is  opened,  ‘that  the  Committee  regret  that  the  space  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  will  not  permit  the  acceptance  of  the  following  numbers  on  your  entry 
form’  (here  specifying,  as  in  case  of  wiiter,  two  out  of  seven  sent).  The 
natural  supposition,  therefore,  would  be  that  the  balance  were  favourably 
received.  This,  however,  is  dispelled  alter  a  review  of  the  catalogue,  where 
but  two  are  indexed.  What,  then,  has  become  of  the  others?  Have  they 
been  retained  for  an  exhibition  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  for  which  no  catalogue 
is  issued  ?  It  was  found  upon  inquiry  that  these  errors  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission  were  not  alone  experienced  by  the  writer.”  “  Americans  sending  their 
work  to  the  Exhibitions  abroad, ”  adds  the  editor  of  Camera  Notes,  “  do  so 
under  great  disadvantages,  and,  as  a  rule,  at  a  great  expense.  Unless  their 
prints  and  frames  be  handled  with  reasonable  care  in  the  future,  Americans 
will  cease  to  show  their  pictures  in  the  important  European  exhibitions.  As 
it  is,  our  own  Custom  House  methods  are  such  as  to  scare  out  all  but  the 
greatest  enthusiasts  from  sending  abroad,  but  even  the  enthusiasm  of  these 
has  its  limits.” 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition.— On  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  of  last  week  (March  17, 18,  and  19),  the  Rotherham  Photographic 
Society  held  its  Annual  Exhibition  (the  ninth)  in  the  Rotherham  Drill  Hdl. 
There  was  ample  justification  for  the  selection  of  the  largest  building  in  the 
town  for  the  fixture,  the  principal  advantages  being  improved  lighting  and 
increased  accommodation.  The  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies’  Circu¬ 
lating  Exhibition  was  well  displayed  in  front  of  the  stage,  where  room  was  also 
found  for  a  choice  collection  of  work  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Alexander  KeLhley, 
F.R.P.S.  (President  of  the  Bradford  Photographic  Society)  ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Keene, 
F.R.P  S.,  Derby;  the  Autotype  Company,  London;  and  Messrs.  West  k 
Son,  Southsea.  Conspicuous  amongst  Mr.  Keighley’s  examples  were  The 
Signal  Box,  Early  Spring,  and  The  Old  Lycli  Gate.  Mr.  Keene’s  list  included 
Picture  Gallery — Hardwick  Hall  and  The  Mermaids'  Pool.  Messrs.  Wt<t 
were  represented  by  three  large  carbon  enlargements  of  yachts  in  full  sail. 
The  reproductions  of  the  Autotype  Company  wtre  much  admired.  Members’" 
work  was  in  some  respects  above  that  of  last  year  in  point  of  merit.  Alto¬ 
gether  there  were  about  330  prints  arranged.  As  to  processes,  carbon  was 
absent,  and  platinotypes  were  few  in  number,  but  the  gelatino-chloride 
method  had  been  largely  used.  There  were  also  a  few  bromides,  chiefly  enlarge¬ 
ments.  Progress  in  regard  to  cloud  introduction  had  not  been  very  marked, 
and  a  number  of  the  prints  would  have  been  much  improved  by  attention 
to  this  matter.  The  exhibitors  were  Miss  Mary  A.  B.  Crossley,  Dr.  F.  B. 
Judge  Baldwin  (President),  Messrs.  J.  Caseldine,  J.  C.  Cox,  J.  Clarke,  Wrn. 
Firth,  W.  E.  Garsed,  H.  C.  Hemmingway  (Hon.  Secretary),  R.  H.  Law,  J. 
Leadbeater  (Vice-President),  A.  S.  Lyth  (Hon.  Treasurer),  Wm.  MasoD,  F. 
Moore,  F.  Oldham,  C.  E.  Parkin  (Assistant  Hon.  Secretary),  G.  T.  Rackstraw. 
W.  Rider,  Chas.  H.  Sutton,  Percy  Turner,  and  James  Turner  (Vice-Presi¬ 
dent).  A  feature  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  display  of  3C0  prints  forming 
part  of  the  photographic  suivey  of  the  district.  Of  this  number  Mr.  Lead¬ 
beater  sent  231  examples,  Mr.  R.  H.Law  sixty-three,  Mr.  A.  S.  Lyth  three,  and 
Mr.  W.  Rider  three.  Other  piints  intended  for  photographic  survey  purposes 
found  places  amongst  the  general  exhibits  of  members.  The  collection  was 
amply  illustrative  of  the  excellent  material  worth  recording  by  means  of  the 
camera.  A  number  of  choice  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Fox,  a 
member,  found  a  place,  and  photographic  reproductions  from  the  same  were 
on  view.  The  inaugural  ceremony  on  Thursday  afternoon  was  performed  by 
the  Vicar  of  Rotherham  (the  Rev.  W.  Ruthven  Pym,  M.A.),  and  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  several  leading  townsmen.  The  President  (Dr.  Baldwin)  occup.e  1 
the  chair.  The  attractions  each  evening  proved  very  popular.  The  Eastwood 
Orchestral  Band  played  selections,  and  vocal  music  was  rendered  by  Mrs. 
McMullen  (Sheffield).  Mr.  T.  Lally  (Sheffield),  and  Master  Louis  Ripley.  Miss 
Turner  officiated  at  the  piano.  A  lantern  show  came  midway  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  members’  slides  being  supplemented  by  a  series  of  Jubilee  views.  Mr. 
Leadbeater  was  the  lanterni.-t,  and  also  demonstrated  the  X  rays  and  ex¬ 
hibited  the  kromskop.  On  the  Saturday  evening  the  Rotheiliam  Borough 
Temperance  StriDg  Band  played  three  selections.  Altogether  the  latest  ventuie 
of  the  Rotherham  Society  has  been  a  successlul  affair. 


patent  ilrtus. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  March  7  and 
March  12,  1S9S:— 

Changing  Boxes. — No.  5545.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Changing 

Boxes.”  H.  Posbn. 

jET> — No.  5519.  “An  Improved  Limelight  Jet.”  W.  Maddison  and  A.  Frew, 
Electric  Lamps. — No.  5644.  “Improvements  in  Electric  Lamps  for  Photo¬ 
graphic  and  Similar  Purposes.”  \V.  C.  Cubbin  aud  G.  E.  Johnston. 
Relief  Photographs. — No.  5721.  “  Process  tor  the  Production  of  Relief 

Photographs.”  C.  Pietzner. 
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^Hand  Cameras. — No.  5900.  “  Improvements  in  Hand  Cameras.”  J.  Noble. 

'Photography  in  Natural  Colours.— No.  5988.  ‘ Improvements  in  Processes 

for  Photography  in  Natural  Colours.”  P.  E.  B.  Jourdain. 

Printing  Frames.— No  6041.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing 
Frames.”  J.  E.  Crooks. 

Exposure  Indicating. — No.  6116.  “Improvements  in  Indicators  for  Photo¬ 
graphic  Cameras.”  W.  Stanbury. 

- « - 

ittretntgg  of  Soriettesi. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


March. 

Name  of  Society. 

128 . 

28 . 

28 . 

28 . 

•29 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

29  . 

29 . 

30 . 

30 . 

•30 . . 

30 . 

30 . 

30 . 

30 . ... 

31 . 

31 . 

31 . . 

31  . 

31 . . 

31 . 

31 . 

Oldham  . . . . 

April. 

T . .. 

Croydon  Microscopical  . 

1 . 

Wakefield  . 

2 . . 

2 . 

Subject. 


/  Making  of  Transparencies.  Charles 
\  Grayson. 

i  Alpine  Snow  and  Cloud  Effects.  H. 
Speyer. 

Gum-bichromate.  J.  C.  S.  Mumme  y. 
Enlarging .  J.  H.  Gear. 

{Recent  Advances  in  the  Application  of 
the  Rontgen  Rays.  J.  F.  Hall- 
Edwards,  L  R.C.P. 

Question-box  Evening. 

/  Constable,  and  Constable’s  Country.  W. 
(  Rawlings. 

Eighth  Annual  Dinner. 

Annual  Exhibition. 

Prize  Slides. 

/  A  Holiday  on  the  North  Coast  of  Corn- 
\  wall.  A.  P.  Wire, 
j  The  Royal  Palaces  of  England.  Horatio 
1  Nelson  King. 

Practical  Development.  F.  Parker. 
Portrait  and  Landscape  Competitions. 
Exhibition  of  Competition  Prints,  &c; 

)  Professor  Joly’s  System  of  Colour  Photo- 
»  graphy  Captain  Abney,  O.B.,  F.R.S. 
Lecture :  Negative-making, 
f  A  Trip  to  Chester.  G.  Watmough 
1  \  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

Lecture.  J.  S.  Teape. 

/  Composition,  Light  and  Shade.  G.  E. 
\  Mellor. 

En  Veto  in  the  Pyrenees.  H.  Mortimer. 


Photographic  Chat. 

Lantern  Slides. 

/  Excursion :  Kew  Gardens.  Conductor, 
i  J.  H.  Baldock. 

/Excursion:  Wanstead  Park.  Leader, 
\  F,  W.  Gosling. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


March  22, — Technical  Meeting, — the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  F.R.S.  (Presi¬ 
dent),  in  the  chair. 

A  New  Camera. 

Mr.  Kidd  showed  two  specimens  of  Teed’s  special  camera,  the  peculiarity 
•of  which  was  that  the  lens  was  fixed  on  a  universal  joint,  the  centre  of  which 
•was  the  centre  of  the  focal  plane,  so  that  the  lens  always  covered  the  plate, 
whatever  the  extent  to  which  the  camera  was  tilted.  It  was  stated  that  the 
arrangement  rendered  it  possible  to  photograph  objects  at  a  very  consider¬ 
able  elevation,  quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  camera,  and  to  take 
two  pictures  on  different  scales  with  the  same  lens  and  from  the  same  stand¬ 
point.  Mr.  Kidd  said  the  principle  involved  was  not  one  of  optics,  but  was 
■simply  a  question  of  geometrical  projection. 

The  President  said  it  sounded  a  little  queer,  but  was,  no  doubt,  quite  right. 

Radiography. 

"Dr.  Mackenzie  Davidson  showed  several  new  X-ray  tubes  with  osmium 
and  iridium  cathodes,  and  explained  that,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  he  had 
been  enabled  to  secure  tubes  with  which  the  X  rays  proceeded  from  a  very 
fine  point,  and  gave  exceedingly  good  definition, 

The  Gum-bichromate  Process. 

M.  Robert  Demachy  forwarded  a  paper  on  “The  Gum-bichromate  Pro¬ 
cess,”  which  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  and  in  which  the 
advantages  claimed  for  this  method  of  printing  were  discussed  and  directions 
for  working  it  were  detailed.  The  author  admitted  that  gum  bichromate  was 
not  a  process  destined  to  take  the  place  of  other  photographic  printing 
methods,  lor  not  only  was  it  a  process  of  some  difficulty,  but  it  necessitated 
the  coating  of  one’s  own  paper,  a  rather  delicate  operation  ;  the  accurate 
exposure  was  not  easily  determined,  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  pig¬ 
mentary  image  under  development  made  it  almost  an  impossibility  to  obtain 
a  perfect  duplicate  of  an  existing  print.  The  beauty  of  the  process  lay  in 
the  fact  that,  without  painting  in,  stippling,  and  exhaustive  retouching,  it 
was  p  >ssible,  by  different  degrees  of  insolubilisation  and  appropriate  develop¬ 
ment,  to  obtain  effects  that  could  not  be  secured  by  other  photographic  means. 
If  some  of  these  effects  had  been  said  to  be  imitations  of  water  colours,  it  was 
probably  because  they  had  effectively  been  produced  with  water  colours, 
and  that,  for  the  class  of  superficial  observers,  materials  only  caught  the  eye  and 
technique  passed  unheeded.  Proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  process,  M. 
Demachy  said  good  results  could  be  obtained  on  any  sort  of  paper  provided  it 
was  sufficiently  sized.;  the  paper  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  must 


on  no  account  be  sponged  before  applying  the  pigmented  coating.  Any 
variety  of  gum  was  suitable,  and  stale  gum  as  a  rule  worked  as  fresh,  il  not  I 
better,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  acidity  permitted  slower  development  lie 
preferred  to  make  his  gum  solution  by  adding  two  parts  of  cold  water  to  one  I 
part  of  gum,  measuring  by  the  eye  only  ;  for  pigments  he  recommended  lubea  I 
of  moist  water  colours,  and  for  sensitising  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  I 
of  potash,  although  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  gave  a  still  more 
resistant  surface  specially  adapted  to  development  by  friction  with  a  bimh,  I 
The  most  rapid  method  of  coating  was  to  paint  the  dry  paper  with  a  sensitive 
and  coloured  mixture  of  gum,  bichromate,  and  pigment,  another  plan  be  In,;  to 
sensitise  first  by  soaking  the  paper  for  a  miuute  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  but  the  results  of  both  methods  were  identical.  He  I 
never  measured  or  weighed  his  materials,  but  was  guided  entirely  by  the  depth  I 
of  colour,  the  feel  of  the  mixture  under  the  brush,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  spread  on  a  piece  of  waste  paper.  Culinary  artists  did  not  follow  cli  sely  I 
the  directions  of  the  cookery  books,  and  their  dishes  were  none  the  wors  •  for  1 
it,  and  why  should  not  photographers  adopt  a  similar  contempt  for  weights 
and  measures?  At  any  rate,  by  employing  proportions  that  were  not  always  I] 
identical,  they  would  secure  varied  effects  and  avoid  monotony.  However,  as  I 
an  assistance  to  beginners,  M.  Demarchy  recapitulrted  the  formuke  of  M  .  , 
Packham.  Development  by  different  methods  was  dealt  with  very  fully  in  ' 
the  paper,  including  simple  soaking,  face  downwards,  in  cold  or  tepid  water, 
and  local  treatment  with  water  of  varying  temperature  by  means  of  brushes  '  i 
and  sponge,  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  light  and  shade  ami  jj 
general  effects  of  the  picture  could  b:  moderated  and  controlled  according  to  [1 
the  taste  and  education  of  the  operator.  The  developed  print  should  be  dried  j  | 
face  upwar  Is  on  blotting-paper,  and  must  on  no  account  be  heated.  The 
author  concluded  by  saying  that  the  gum- bichromate  process  was  interesting 
for  pictorial  purposes  only,  and  a  good  print  was  perfect  only  when  it  fully 
rendered  the  effect  intended,  not  wheu  it  was  perfect  from  a  chemical  point  of  !  ; 
view.  It  afforded  liberty  of  action  and  variety  of  effec  s,  and  formulae  and  I 
weights  and  measures  were  always  the  enemies  of  freedom  and  originality. 

A  large  collection  of  prints  was  exhibited  to  il.ustrate  the  result  of  errors  of  ■ 
manipulation,  and  also  some  examples  of  successful  results. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  said  he  might  be  considered  the  great  enemy  of  |  , 
the  process  in  this  country,  for  he  had  carried  out  an  extended  series  of  . 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  definite  procedure  and  formula:.  |  j 
He  considered  it  as  well,  from  the  low  scientific  point  of  view,  to  know  as  much  ; 
as  possible  of  what  one  was  doing,  and  he  did  not  at  all  appreciate  the  charm  j 
of  uncertainty.  He  did  not  agrte  with  some  parts  of  the  lecture  ;  for  instance,  ] 
he  preferred  to  accelerate  the  drying  of  the  paper  by  means  of  htat,  and  he 
dried  the  finished  print  by  suspending  it  from  one  corner,  a  course  which  i 
obviated  the  smudgiuess  which  in  his  experience  occuired  if  the  print  wat 
dried  flat  on  blotting-paper.  Prints  of  various  papers  and  prepared  by 
different  methods  were  passed  round  for  inspection.  Any  kind  of  negative, 
could  be  made  to  yield  a  good  result  if  the  sensitive  compound  was  suitably, 
mixed  and  coated  on  paper  of  proper  character. 

Mr.  Hinton  read  a  letter  from  M.  Demachy  in  which  it  was  said  that, 
although  satisfactory  prints  could  be  obtained  from  any  negative,  thin,  trans¬ 
parent  negatives  were  the  easiest  and  best  to  work.  He  added  that  Mr.  G.  H. 
James  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  process  to  something  like  a  definite 
basis,  and  had  handed  over  his  formulae  to  a  commercial  firm,  who  were  about  I 
to  place  the  prepared  paper  upon  the  market. 

Mr.  Bergheim  said  he  had  heard  of  an  American  lady  who  was  asked jj 
vh  ther  her  charming  daughter  was  not  “rather  delicate,”  and  who  replied,  in  I  / 
great  surprise,  “  Oh,  dear,  no,  she  is  the  most  indelicate  girl  I  know  !  ”  The  | 
gum-bichromate  process,  he  said,  was  the  most  indelicate  process  he  knew— i 
one  could  do  anything  with  it,  and  would  neatly  always  be  right ;  it  was  In 
far  the  easiest  of  printing  methods,  but,  as  a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  photo  j  I 
graphy  as  a  science,  what  he  disliked  about  it  was  that  it  opened  the  door  t< 
an  immense  amount  of  fraud. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett  said  the  lecturer  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  contr 
over  the  result  in  artistic  work,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  admitted  to  1 
practically  impossible  to  get  two  prints  alike  by  this  process  ;  the  priu  ; 
therefore,  was  in  his  opinion  not  so  much  the  outcome  of  the  control  ai 
judgment  exercised  by  the  artist  as  oi  chance  arising  from  imperfect  mixii 
of  ingredients  or  from  the  many  uncertainties  attaching  to  the  process. 

Messrs.  Mummery,  Warnerke,  and  Packham  also  took  part  in  t 
discussion,  and  the  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  A  ( 
Demachy  for  his  most  interesting  and  valuable  paper,  and  to  Mr.  A.  Hoisk 
Hinton  for  undertaking  to  read  it  to  the  meeting. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

March  17, — Mr.  J.  Walker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  showed  a  negative  which  had  been  developed  with  a  formu 
in  which  acetone  figured  in  place  of  the  usual  alkali,  pyro  and  sulphite  of  sot 
forming  the  other  constituents.  He  had  not  had  much  experience  with  ti 
method,  the  negative  in  question  was  the  first  he  had  developed;  but  1 
thought  he  could  say  that  equally  good  negatives  were  to  be  made  with  tl 
alkali  formula.  As  regards  the  action  of  acetone,  this  was  probably  to  form 
bisulphite  with  the  sulphite  of  soda,  setting  free  carbonate  of  soda.  Tl 
image  began  to  appear  in  about  twelve  seconds. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Beckett  was  deputed  by  his  father  to  deliver  his  promised  lectu 
upon  Pompeii.  As  Mr.  Robert  Beckett  pointed  out,  the  lecturer  was  vei 
familiar  with  his  subject,  having  gone  over  the  ground  many  times.  Tl 
lecture  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  including  the  neighbourhood 
Naples  and  its  suburbs,  while  the  second  portion  was  restricted  to  the  asce: 
of  Vesuvius  and  the  exploration  of  the  ruined  city  of  Pompeii.  The  slid 
constituted  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Neap 
litans,  their  architecture  and  the  general  formation  of  the  country.  Tho 
relating  to  the  partly  reclaimed  city  of  Pompeii,  and  the  revelations  whii 
the  long  series  of  excavations  have  brought  about  were  most  interesting, 
which  Mr.  Beckett’s  lucid  description  formed  a  very  valuable  addition. 
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Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society.— Annual  General  Meeting,  March  15 
le  Vice-President  in  the  chair. — The  Secretary  presented  his  report  on  the 
ear’s  working,  in  which,  after  recapitulating  the  work  of  the  Society  during  the 
ast  twelve  months,  he  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  state  of  the  finances,  and 
slight  improvement  in  the  number  of  members,  which,  in  spite  of  several 
isignations,  showed  an  improvement  of  two  as  compared  with  the  same  date 
ist  year.  He  concluded  by  hoping  that  the  Society  would  continue  to 
ourish,  and  that,  when  next  he  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  to  them  the 
anual  report,  it  would  show  even  a  better  record  than  that  which  he  had  the 
onour  of  presenting  to  them.  The  report  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  J.  E. 
,ayner)  was  listened  to  with  great  interest.  The  balance-sheet,  he  said', 
lowed  a  balance  on  the  right  side,  and,  as  compared  with  last  year,  was  a 
larked  improvement.  Having  explained  several  of  the  items,  he  concluded 
y  moving  that  the  balance-sheet  be  adopted.  This  was  agreed  to  unani- 
lously.  The  election  of  officers  and  Committee  for  service  during  the  year 
398-99  then  took  place.  The  officers  were  returned  unopposed  as  follows 
z. :  President :  Rev.  H.  Le  Pla. —  Vice-President:  Mr.  F.  H.  Hall.— 
ron.  Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  E.  Rayner.— Eon.  Secretary:  Mr.  W.  A.  Palmer.’— 
ssistant  Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  H.  Billingsley.  There  was  some  competition 
•r  service  on  the  Committee,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
i  that  capacity,  viz.  :  Messrs.  W.  Beyer,  J.  Gittens,  J.  Hingston,  W.  H. 
Garrison,  and  R.  H.  Smith. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— March  15,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 
-The  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Thos.  Fall  on  the  subject 
:  “  Photography  in  the  Past  and  Present,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  his 
cperiences  of  the  old  processes,  and  showed  a  large  number  of  examples  of 
ork  done  by  them.  It  would  appear  that  some  processes  of  the  present  day 
•e  not  at  all  superior  to  those  of  the  past.  In  the  case  of  albumen  paper, 
r.  Fall  showed  many  beautiful  prints  on  this,  which  had  been  taken  many 
jars  ago.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  albumen  paper  of  the  present 
me  was  equal  to  that  of  the  old  days.  A  most  interesting  discourse  was 
included  by  a  display  of  lantern  slides  of  animal  subjects,  particularly  of  a 
amber  of  different  species  of  deer. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.— March  16,  Mr.  George  H.  James 
ive  a  demonstration  of  a  new  gum-bichromate  paper,  machine-coated  by 
process  of  his  own  devising.  Mr.  James  claims  for  his  paper  that  it  is 
ficker  than  hand-coated — about  five  minutes  to  fifteen  minutes;  that  it  is 
irfectly  evenly  coated ;  that  it  requires  no  actinometer,  exposure  being  con- 
aued  till  image  is  just  visible ;  that  the  development  is  most  easily  effected 
7  simple  immersion  in  cold  water  and  very  slight  brushing  with  a  good  but 
iry  soft  brush,  sable  for  preference;  that  the  control  is  complete  and  the 
ngeof  tones  ample.  All  this  was  shown  by  actual  examples,  using  negatives 
nt  by  members,  not  specially  prepared  ones,  and  by  developing  four  pictures 
about  twelve  minutes.  In  cases  of  great  over-exposure  the  paper  might 
ive  much  longer  soaking,  it  would  stand  twenty-four  hours  of  it,  or  more 
gorous  brushing,  or  the  use  of  warm  water.  For  local  treatment  finer 
■ushes  might  be  used,  and  the  small  high  lights  picked  out  with  a  hog’s-hair 
ush.  The  paper,  he  said,  which  would  only  be  issued  sensitised,  would  keep 
irfectly  for  ten  days,  and  might  be  good  for  fourteen  days,  and  would  be 
aced  on  the  market  at  once  by  a  company  he  had  formed,  with  offices  at 
,  Battersea-rise,  S.W.  The  colours  were  varied,  and  the  surfaces  and 
lalities  of  the  papers  they  would  offer  were  many.  Several  samples  in 
dinary  black,  in  Indian  ink,  and  red  chalk  were  exhibited  and  much 
Inured,  some  from  negatives  by  Treble,  of  figures,  being  particularly  effec- 
?e:  The  principal  feature  of  the  treatment  was  a  light  touch,  and  Mr.  James 
commended  longer  exposure  where  much  control  was  wanted,  the  amount  of 
iich  was  a  matter  of  experiment.  He  claimed  that,  as  the  paper  was  more 
gularly  covered,  the  results  could  more  confidently  be  arranged  for,  and  the 
most  scope  was  allowed  for  individual  expression. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society. — March  12,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Society 
spected  Kirkstall  Abbey  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  photographic 
rvey  of  Leeds  and  neighbourhood.  Their  object  was  to  form  an  estimate  of 
e  number  of  views  and  details  of  an  ornamental  character  which  it  would  be 
visable  to  record  photographically  whilst  the  ruins  are  unencumbered  by  any 
ergTowth  of  ivy,  &c.  It  was  decided  it  would  be  necessary  to  expose  cor- 
:tly  about  250  plates,  and  a  report  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  Society, 
ggesting  the  work  should  be  taken  up  by  the  members  and  divided  amongst 
em,  under  the  leadership  of  two  professional  members,  who  are  deeply  in- 
rested  in  the  work  and  willing  to  devote  as  much  time  to  the  subject  as  it 
mauds.  The  Committee  decided  to  send  out  a  circular  to  each  member 
king  for  volunteers,  and  suggesting  a  date  for  meeting  to  arrange  the  section 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  each.  They  also  selected  twelve  lantern  trans- 
rencies  to  represent  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society  in  the  Affiliation 
)up  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  International  Exhibition,  to  be 
ened  at  the  Crystal  Palace  next  month.  The  mid-monthly  meeting  was 
Id  the  same  evening.  Mr.  J.  Ingham  Learoyd,  of  Halifax,  gave  his  lecture 
titled  “A  Scamper  on  the  Continent,”  illustrating  it  with  an  excellent 
lection  of  lantern  transparencies  from  plates  exposed  on  his  journey  up  the 
ine,  through  Switzerland,  Sec.,  good  both  in  selection  of  subject  and  from 
'hotographer’s  point  of  view  also.  At  the  next  monthly  meeting,  on  April 
Mr.  John  H.  Walker,  one  of  the  ex-Presidents,  will  give  a  “Practical 
monstration  of  Bromide  Printing,”  and  the  Committee  hope  to  be  able  to 
’Sent  to  the  members  on  that  date  a  definite  plan  in  connexion  with  the 
■vey  scheme  before  alluded  to. 

‘lymouth.  Photographic  Society. — March  18,  the  President  (Mr.  E.  H. 
cklewood)  occupied  the  chair. — This  Society  met  for  the  first  time  in  its 
rhome,  “The  Athenaeum,”  and  the  President  congratulated  the  members 
having  at  last  found  an  admirable  habitation  which  promised  to  be  per- 
nent,  the  Council  of  the  Plymouth  Institution  having  met  them  with  every 
:  sideration.  Mr.  F.  Johnson  then  greatly  entertained  a  large  company  with 
An  Evening  among  Painters  and  Photographers, 

•  object  being  to  indicate  the  chief  points  to  aim  at  in  securing  artistic 
:  ^position  and  the  extent  to  which  photographers  can  avail  themselves  of 


the  principles.  As  his  examples,  he  chose  Turner’s  best-known  works,  in¬ 
cluding  Crossing  the  Brook,  a  view  on  the  River  Tamar  a  few  miles  above 
Calstock,  Wilkie’s  two  most  popular  works,  and  pictures  by  W.  R.  Macbeth 
and  Paul  Marney.  For  further  illustration,  Mr.  Johnson  was  greatly  indebted 
to  several  members  who  specially  prepared  slides  of  pictures,  foreign  and  local 
scenes.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  photographers  attempting  pictorial  work 
becoming  fully  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  good  and  artistic  composition, 
and  concluded  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  a  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  would  stimulate  members  in  their  picture-seeking 
efforts  with  the  camera,  and  in  a  full  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Hill,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hissett,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  heartily  thanked.  The  Annual  Exhibition  ia  fixed  for  Tuesday  and' 
Wednesday,  29th  and  30th  inst.,  when,  in  addition  to  members’  works,  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  will  be  shown. 

- + - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

April  22-30 . .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition  . 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Tenaple-a venue,  E.C. 

,,  25-May  14......  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bayley,  12,  Hanover-square,  W. 

There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 


€omspon&nnce. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  pxpsr.  A'o  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

LENSES  FOR  ASTRONOMICAL  WORK. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  your  reply  in  the  current  number  cl 
the  Journal  to  J.  McL.  on  the  subject  of  converting  a  lens,  would 
you  allow  me  strongly  to  advise  your  correspondent  to  sell  his  lens  and 
purchase  an  astronomical  telescope  if  he  wants  one.  He  would  cer¬ 
tainly  get  a  much  better  one  for  51.,  either  new  or  second-hand,  than  ■ 
anything  he  will  make  by  using  the  lenses  of  his  portrait  combination. 

The  object  to  be  gained  in  such  a  lens  as  J.  McL.  has  is  quite 
different  from  that  in  a  telescope,  and  the  curves  given  to  the  glasses  are 
correspondingly  different  when  anything  like  performance  is  sought.  If 
your  correspondent  only  desires  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  has  done  the 
thing  somehow,  he  has  only  to  put  his  lens  unaltered  at  one  end  of  a 
suitable  tube,  and  a  focussing  glass  at  the  other,  and  he  will  have  a  tele¬ 
scope  of  a  sort. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  F.  T. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  APPRENTICES. 

To  the  Editors-. 

Gentlemen, — The  report  some  one  has  sent  you  of  the  case  in  which 
I  was  plaintiff  is  evidently  intended  as  a  summary  of  what  was  in  itself 
a  condensed  report  in  one  of  the  local  papers.  There  are  some  in¬ 
accuracies  in  it,  more  particularly  as  to  the  evidence  given  by  the 
defendant’s  son,  not  by  the  Defendant,  who  did  not  see  fit  to  go  into  the 
witness-box  at  all.  One  detail  may  be  useful  to  your  readers  :  The  boy 
was  not  told  to  clean  the  front  window,  but  to  hold  some  high  steps  while 
the  errand-boy  cleaned  the  facia,  and,  though  he  bad  done  it  times 
before,  he  flatly  refused,  and  the  Judge  censured  this  conduct. 

The  points  of  interest  as  an  outcome  of  this  case  to  those  photographers 
who  take  apprentices  are,  I  think,  these  :  That  where  there  is  no  stipula¬ 
tion  as  to  holidays  in  the  indenture  the  master  is  legally  justified  in 
refusing  them  ;  that  where  a  boy  by  gross  or  wilful  carelessness  causes 
serious  loss,  the  master  is  justified  in  putting  him  back  into  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position ;  that  even  where  a  boy  is  practically  useless  to  the 
master  he  cannot  break  the  covenant  without  being  answerable  in  damages. 
I  may  perhaps  add,  that  before  this  action  was  commenced  I  myself 
offered  to  accept  10L  from  the  defendant,  and  was  so  wishful  to  avoid  it 
that  I  instructed  my  solicitor  before  taking  action  to  write  and  offer  to 
settle  for  that  sum.  I  am,  yours,  Drury  Stowe. 

Bedford ,  March  21,  1898. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  TRADE  CARDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen.— Referring  to  the  applications  of  photography  for  business 
purposes,  I  send  you  specimen  of  my  trade  (or  professional)  card,  which  I 
have  found  an  effective  announcement ;  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is 
not  at  once  thrown  aside  or  used  for  a  direction  card.  For  your  owe- 
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^formation,  I  may  say  that  the  writing,  &c. ,  is  my  own  work,  and  that 
4he  face  which  looks  out  of  the  initial  P  is  that  of  yours  truly, 

Clare,  March  18,  1898.  Thomas  Stokoe. 

[The  card  is  a  mounted  print  from  a  negative,  the  design  consisting 
'of  a  floral  border  enclosing  a  view  of  Mr.  Stokoe’s  premises,  and 
ornamental  lettering  setting  forth  the  nature  of  his  business.  The 
idea  has  been  neatly  carried  out. — Eos.] 


THE  EOLL  OF  MINISTERING  CHILDREN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  enclose  a  notice  I  received  this  morning  from  Messrs. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Limited. 

Once  again  the  poor  photographer  is  asked  to  take  a  photograph,  free 
of  charge,  of  any  one  who  has  subscribed  3s.  6 d.  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Hospital  Fund.  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co. 
also  state  that  already  250  of  the  best  photographers  throughout  the 
kingdom  have  agreed  to  do  so. 

Truly  we  photographers  must  be  a  generous  body  of  men  ;  we  not 
•only  give  our  photographs  away,  but  ourselves  as  well. — I  am,  yours, 
•Ac.,  Frank  R.  Moffat. 

125,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  March  18,  1898. 

[The  circular  Mr.  Moffat  encloses  relates  to  a  book  which  is  to 
contain  a  facsimile  letter  from  the  Princess  of  Wales.  We  have 
from  time  to  time  animadverted  upon  sundry  schemes  promoted 
with  the  idea  of  inducing  photographers  to  take  photographs  for 
nothing,  to  the  aggrandisement  of  some  astute  man  of  business ; 
but,  in  the  present  case,  the  element  of  charity  disarms  objection. — 
Eds.] 

- ♦ - 

Engtong  to  ©omgponbrntg. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Jodknal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Welling  Ion- street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
■munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  ‘business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

J  ones  Keaveny,  1,  Bank-street,  Lincoln. — Two  photographs  oflidy  on  bicycle  m 
cycling  costume. 

P  Preece;  24a,  Commercial-street,  Hereford. — Photograph  of  crowd  watching  a 
Punch  and  Judy  shew. 

Charles  Treasurer,  61,  Innes-street,  Inverness.— Photograph  of  Inverness  entitled 
“  Inverness — Winder." 

Jospeh  Nickelson,  19,  Craven-steet,  Newbury,  Berks. — Photograph  of  the  late  Eev. 
adaar  Allen,  Tiverton,  Devon. 

■  J.  P.  Milnes,  64,  Hanover  street,  Stranraer. — Photograph  of  s.s.  “  Bathori"  ashore 
in  La/rbrax  Bay,  near  Port  Patrick. 

A.  Rogers,  98,  High-street,  Lanark. — Two  photographs  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Little,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Minister  of  the  parish  of  Lana  k. 

<J.  H.  Hield. — In  our  next. 

A.  Hunt  ;  Film. — In  our  next. 

Professional. — Address  Messrs.  L.  Trapp  &  Co.,  29,  Budge-row,  E.C. 

Tax  —Yes,  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  such  articles,  forty-five  per  cent,, 
we  believe, 

C.  Ske  .ton. — Several  articles  on  the  subject  have  appearad  from  time  to  time 
in  our  columns.  To  which  particular  one  do  you  refer  ? 

■Self-toned  Paper.— Limited  says:  “I  should  feel  grateful  if  you  could 
inform  me  where  I  can  purchase  ready-toned  sensitised  paper.” — In  reply: 
Of  Messrs.  Rivot  &  Co.,  Willesden  Green. 

Address  Wanted. — F.  B.  J.  says:  “Will  you  kindly  furnish  me  with  the 
address  of  the  Artistic  Touring  (Photographic)  Company  ?  ” — In  reply  : 
Perhaps  some  reader  will  supply  the  desired  information. 

Residues. — S.  W.  It  is  quite  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular 
manufacture  or  firm.  Consult  the  advertisement  columns  of  the 
Journal  and  the  Almanac.  We  have  never  heard  of  such  a  firm  as 
that  named,  or  of  such  a  system  of  doing  business. 

Rogo. — 1.  Expose  a  slow  plate  in  contact  with  the  negative  in  an  ordinary 
printing  frame  to  diffused  daylight.  Development  will  give  a  negative. 
A  few  experimental  trials  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  giving  the  correct 
exposure.  2.  It  is  called  boulting  cloth.  Inquire  of  a  draper. 

Opalines. — A,  Thomas.  The  glasses,  wi:h  bevelled  edges  and  gold  margins, 
may  be  had  of  all  the  large  dealers  in  photographic  requisites.  It  is 
usual  to  print  the  title  on  the  picture  before  mounting  it.  That  is  done 
by  writing,  or  “  stamping,”  it  on  the  negative  so  that  it  prints  with 
print. 


The  Salon. — C.  W.  We  have  heard  rumours  to  the  same  effect,  but  we  have 
no  authoritative  information  that  an  Exhibition  will  not  be  held  tliis 
year.  We  have  not  heard  the  rumour  that,  if  it  is,  the  exhibit- 
will  be  confined  to  the  “gum  process.”  That  would  be  very  unlikely 
indeed.  Probably  the  rumour  got  alioat  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
Salon’s  early  supporters  have  since  deserted  it. 

Captain. — It  is  the  opiiion  of  a  very  successful  photographer  of  such  subject* 
that  there  are  two  distinct  faults  in  the  photographs  you  left  with  us : 
1.  The  shutter  is  not  quick  enough.  He  would  not  expect  to  get 
satisfactory  results  from  a  small  boat  with  exposures  of  under  one-two- 
hundredth  of  a  second.  2.  The  camera  is  too'low  down,  including  too 
much  of  the  foreground.  It  these  hints  are  not  serviceable,  write  us 
again. 

Shellac  Varnish. — A.  McIntosh.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  white  lac,  that 
will  dissolve  in  alcohol  without  leaving  “the  muddy  sediment”  of 
which  you  complain,  is  not  an  article  of  commerce  in  this  country.  We 
know  that  some  of  the  kind  is  “  made  in  Germany,”  or  rather  prepared 
there.  We  also  know  that  the  price  charged  for  it  there  is  double  the 
price  charged  for  bleached  lac  here,  if  it  is  not,  indeed,  more.  It  is  the 
cost  of  its  preparation,  we  believe,  that  deters  English  lac-bleachers 
from  preparing  it  in  the  same  way,  and  the  limited  sale  it  would  from 
its  price  probably  have. 

Print. — Hamilton  Foyne  asks  Would  you  kindly  let  me  know:  1.  Ilowto 
obtain  the  tone  of  the  enclosed  print?  2.  Is  it  a  P.O.P.  or  colbdio- 
chloride  ?  3.  How  is  the  gloss  obtained  ?  Should  be  glad  to  learn  your 
esteemed  opinion,  as  several  of  my  photographic  friends  have  such 
different  views  on  the  subject.” — 1.  Tone  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  stop 
at  a  very  early  stage.  If  such  very  warm  tones  are  desired,  it  will  be 
well  to  immerse  the  prints  in  a  dilate  solution  of  salt  and  water  prior  to 
toning.  2.  Either  paper,  as  well  as  albumen,  would  give  similar  results 
provided  a  vigorous  negative  be  used.  3.  By  squeegeeing  down  on  glass. 

Tadrous  Hanna. — 1.  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  of  Soho-square,  Loudon,  publish 
a  book  on  retouching  by  Robert  Johnson,  price  ‘Is.  2.  Messrs.  Spooner 
&  Co.,  Strand.  3. 

Ordinary  office  gum .  1  ounce. 

Caramel .  1  ,, 

Burnt  sienna  ground  in  water  .  2  ounces. 

Mix  and  add — 

Alcohol  .  2  ounces. 

It  is  advisable,  but  not  necessary  for  studio  work. 

Enlarging. — E.  L.  Bridge  says:  “1.  Please  tell  me  what  are  the  best 
means  for  taking  or  making  enlargements  by  artificial  light  without  a 
condenser,  and  what  would  be  the  best  light  to  use  to  get  them  equal  to 
those  that  are  taken  with  a  condenser  ?  2.  If  there  is  any  way  of 
timing  enlargements  by  artificial  light  without  using  trial  piece  ?” — 1. 
There  are  several  ways.  The  best,  perhaps,  for  general  work  is  to  place 
behind  the  negative,  and  a  few  inches  from  it,  a  piece  of  ground  glass 
and  burn  a  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon  behind  it,  keeping  it  moving 
about  the  while.  2  Experience  will  be  the  best  guide.  If  you  intend 
working  by  artificial  light,  we  should  advis3  you  to  work  with  a 
condenser. 

Studio  Nore  asks  :  “  Will  you  kindly  advise  which  would  be  the  best  form  of 
studio  to  build,  from  the  enclosed  rough  sketches  ?  I  want  to  get  a 
good  light  all  over  it,  so  as  to  get  group  evenly  illuminated.  Also, 
would  you  advise  ground  glass  for  the  glazing  of  same.  Would  it  add 
to  the  exposure  very  much  in  the  dull  weather  ?  ” — For  general  work  we 
should  recommend  No.  2  form  in  preference  to  either  of  the  others.  As 
to  the  use  of  ground  glass  we  cannot  offer  a  decided  opinion,  as  the 
aspect  of  the  studio  and  its  dimensions  are  not  given  by  the  sketches,  i 
It  may  probably  be  advisable  to  have  the  roof  ground  and  the  side  plain  : 
glass/  Under  these  conditions  the  exposure  would  not  be  materially  ! 
lengthened  in  dull  weather. 

Nitro-celludin  writes:  “Wilt  you  kindly  answer  the  queries  at  foot. 

1.  May  one  use  methylated  ether  and  spirit  for  collodion  for  the  wet  j 
plate  process  without  any  bad  effect  ?  2.  What  book  on  process  work— 
chiefly  collotype,  half-tone  copper  blocks,  and  zincography — would  you  ; 
recommend  to  one  with  a  good  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
of  carbon  printing  ?  3.  Which  is  the  best  house  to  obtain  the  plant 
and  material  from  ?  Or  would  you  rather  mention  two  or  three  names 
to  select  from?”  In  reply:  1.  Methylated  ether  will  do  quite  well 
but  not  methylated  spirit.  2.  Wilkinson’s  book  gives  information  on 
all  the  processes  named.  3.  Penrose  &  Co.  make  a  speciality  of 
materials  for  all  the  processes  of  photo-mechanical  printing. 

Enlarging. — Begonia  says:  “1.  I  have  a  French  make  of  camera,  9x1- 
centimetres,  and  on  one  side  of  the  focussing  rack  are  the  enclosed 
measures.  I  cannot  make  out  what  they  are  for  ;  will  you  kindlj 
explain  their  use.  2.  I  am  trying  to  enlarge  on  Ilford  bromide  papei 
and  developing  with  ferrous  oxalate,  please  tell  me  what  is  wrong  witt 
enclosed  photo  ;  another  exposed  for  the  same  number  of  seconds  camt 
out  fairly  well,  would  it  be  that  my  bath  was  wora  out  ?  I  used  fou: 
ounces  for,  say,  two  whole-plates  ?  3.  I  enlarge  by  daylight,  an< 

find  the  focussiDg  very  difficult ;  would  it  become  sharper  if  I  used  : 
small  stop  instead  of  /-6  or  /- 11  ?  4.  Can  bromide  enlargements  b 
mounted  as  opalines,  and  how  can  I  fasten  them  securely  to  the  glass 
as  they  are  not  sticky  like  P.O.P.  ?  ” — 1.  The  measure  seems  intended  fo 
centimetres,  but  no  two  are  alike.  They  were  evidently  put  upon  th 
camera  for  some  purpose  by  the  previous  owner.  2.  It  seems  over 
exposed  and  fogged.  Use  fresh  developer  for  each  picture.  3.  A  smalle| 
stop  will  add  to  the  definition.  4.  Yes.  Mount  them  with  gelatine  L 
the  same  way  as  albumen  prints  are  mounted. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

7e  are  very  frequently  asked  by  photographers  to  tell  them  of 
town  or  city  in  which  no  photographic  business  already 
dsts,  so  that  one  might  be  started  there.  Such  a  place  has 
een  brought  to  our  notice  this  week  by  Mr.  George  L. 
rustrum  of  the  Falcon’s  Nest  Hotel,  Port  Erin,  Isle  of  Man, 
ho  writes  us  as  follows  :  “Your  Journal  being  devoted  to  the 
iterests  of  photographers,  I  think  perhaps  you  would  acquaint 
our  numerous  professional  readers  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
ood  opening  for  a  photographer  in  the  popular  and  rapidly 
riproving  seaside  resort,  Port  Erin,  Isle  of  Man.  At  present 
lere  is  not  one  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
sply  to  any  inquiries  on  the  subject.”  We  are  confident  Port 
rin  will  not  now  long  remain  without  a  photographer. 

■*  *  * 

The  correspondent  who  wrote  us  a  fortnight  ago  in  reference 
)  a  suggested  memorial  to  Dr.  Hurter  thus  further  addresses 
3 :  “In  suggesting  a  memorial  volume  of  Hurter  &  Driffield’s 
orks,  I  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  discussion  the 
aestion  might  give  rise  to.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
>  make  clear  my  reasons  for  the  suggestion.  No  one  will 


deny  that,  Interesting  as  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  papers  are  in 
themselves,  the  interest  is  greatly  increased  by  the  side  lights 
thrown  on  them  by  intelligent  criticism.  Thus,  to  start  at  the 
beginning,  the  description  and  theory  of  their  photometer  in 
the  original  paper  was,  I  think,  made  considerably  clearer  by 
the  discussion  that  took  place  with  Abney  afterwards.  Again, 
several  important  papers  (to  the  practical  man  at  least)  on  the 
calculation  of  exposures  in  bromide  printing  have  been 
published  by  Mr.  Driffield  alone.  For  such  reasons  I 
suggested  the  inclusion  of  the  more  important  work  of  others. 
Work  connected  with  Hurter  (fc  Driffield’s  investigations  is 
so  distinctive  that  it  may  well  be  classed  by  itself.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Driffield  is  the  person  best  able  to  wrrite  on  Hurter  A 
Driffield  topics,  but,  in  spite  of  his  modest  assurances,  it  would 
be  ungracious  to  admit  that  he  was  merely  a  ‘  sleeping 
partner,’  so  to  speak,  in  the  firm  of  Hurter  (fc  Driffield.  If 
the  volume  were  to  be  written  in  memory  of  the  departed 
scientist,  it  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  eulogistic  of  their 
work  (they  have  had  plenty  of  hard  knocks  from  photographers 
in  the  past),  and  therefore  more  appropriately  edited  by  a 
committee  of  such  a  representative  body  as  the  Royal 

Photographic  Society.” 

*  *  * 

On  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  who  for  some  years  has  been 
very  much  interested  in  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  work 
writes  us  as  follows  :  “  My  idea  of  a  real  memorial  to  Dr.  Hurter 
would  be  to  give  Mr.  Driffield  an  efficient  young  assistant,  who 
could  carry  through  experiments  under  his  direction,  and 
facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  Dr.  Hurter’s  and  Mr.  Driffield’s 
idea  of  their  work  in  a  complete  book  form.  Mr.  Driffield’s 
ordinary  duties  are  heavy,  and  his  time  much  occupied. 
Gathering  together  all  that  has  been  written  upon  their  work 
certainly  would  be  worse  than  useless.  "N  ery  little,  for 
instance,  of  what  I  have  written  is  original,  but  merely  the 
reassertion  of  their  points,  simply  to  combat  opponents  of  the 
system.”  We  fear  that  neither  of  the  ideas  specified  are 
practicable,  but  we  are  glad  to  publish  them,  in  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  show  there  exists  a  very  deep  appreciation  of 
the  services  rendered  to  photographic  science  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hurter  and  his  surviving  colleague,  Mr.  Driffield. 

*  *  * 

So  much  attention  is  just  now  being  excited  by  various 
methods  of  colouring  photographs  that  possibly  the  following 
very  simple  process  available  with  albumen  prints,  described  in 
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a  foreign  contemporary,  may  be  of  service  to  many  of  our 
readers  :  “  The  photograph  to  be  coloured  must  not  be  mounted 
on  cardboard.  It  is  held  against  the  window  pane,  so  that  the 
albumen  layer  touches  the  glass.  This  transparent  photograph 
is  then  hatched  on  the  back  with  a  lead  pencil,  sketching  the 
plainly  visible  outlines  of  the  different  parts  which  are  to  be 
painted  with  different  colours.  Then  lay  the  albumen  side  of 
the  photograph  upon  a  blotter,  and  simply  apply  the  desired 
colours  on  the  back  of  the  picture  into  the  sketched  contours, 
which  will  hardly  require  much  skill.  After  that,  prepare  a 
mixture  of  ten  parts  benzine  and  one  part  vaseline,  which  pour 
over  the  photograph,  rubbing  it  thoroughly  into  the  paper  with 
the  finger.  After  first  the  back  and  then  the  face  of  the 
picture  have  been  treated  in  this  manner,  it  has  become 
transparent,  and  may  be  dried  with  a  cloth  after  one  to  two 
hours  and  mounted  on  cardboard.  The  colours  appear 
distinctly  and  are  well  visible.”  The  process  is,  of  course,  a 
slight  variation  of  an  old  method,  but  it  may  be  none  the  less 
welcome  on  that  account,  the  more  especially  as  secret 
processes  of  colouring  photographs  that  are  no  more  difficult 
or  effective  are  just  now  being  extensively  exploited. 

*  *  * 

At  a  Council  Meeting  of  the  National  Photographic  Record 
Association,  held  March  23,  the  President  (Sir  J.  Benjamin 
Stone)  in  the  chair,  a  proposed  scheme  for  organizing  the 
systematic  survey  work  of  the  Association  was  discussed,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  inviting  the  assistance  of 
photographic  and  other  societies.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  sending  a  selection  of  photographs  to  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  about  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  for  an  Exhibition  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
during  their  annual  Congress. 

*  *  * 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  makes  the 
preliminary  announcement  that  it  proposes  to  hold,  under 
joint  management  with  the  Photographic  Society  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  during  the  autumn  of  1898,  an  exhibition  of  pictorial 
photography,  to  be  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Photographic 
Salon.  Only  such  pictures  will  be  hung  as  may  be  approved 
by  a  jury  of  selection  composed  of  well-known  artists  and  artistic 
photographers,  whose  certificate  of  acceptance  will  be  the  only 
award.  The  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Academy,  from  October  24  to  November  12,  1898.  A  circular, 
with  full  details,  entry  form,  &c.,  will  be  issued  at  an  early 
date. 

■it  -if-  -fr 

The  British  Astronomical  Association  will  hold  a  Conversa¬ 
zione  at  Sion  College,  Victoria  Embankment,  on  Tuesday, 
April  19,  from  7.30  to  10.30  p.m.  The  principal  object  of  the 
gathering  is  to  signalise  the  return  of  the  Eclipse  Expedition, 
and  during  the  evening  there  will  be  an  address  by  Mr.  E. 
Walter  Maunder,  F.R.A.S.,  on  the  work  of  the  eclipse  party 
stationed  at  Talni ;  an  address  by  Dr.  Isaac  Roberts,  F.R.S., 
on  “  The  Evolution  of  Stellar  Systems,  as  illustrated  by  his 
Astronomical  Photographs  ;  ”  and  also  an  address  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Bacon,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  on  the  work  of  the  eclipse  party 
stationed  at  Buxar.  These  will  be  illustrated  by  the  lantern, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Bacon  will  be  able  to  exhibit  the 
Eclipse  kinematograph.  In  the  intervals  between  the  addresses 
a  number  of  astronomical  photographs  and  drawings  will  be 
on  exhibition. 


Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson  has  published  some  con. 
ments  on  Herr  Szcepanik’s  method  of  telectrosoopy,  which 
fully  described  last  week,  that  are  not  favourable  to  the  invention 
The  Professor  is  of  opinion  that  the  complicated  mechanical 
contrivances  suggested  cannot  be  made  to  work  as  rapidly  as  ig 
necessary  without  some  amazing  skill  in  construction.  A 
process  block,  he  adds,  looks  spotty  unless  its  line  structure  is 
much  finer  than  the  fineness  of  100  lines  to  the  inch;  or,  in 
other  words,  unless  the  square  inch  contains  10,000  points. 
Now,  as  the  duration  of  luminous  impressions  on  the  eye  to 
give  continuity  is  of  the  order  of  only  one-twelfth  of  a  second, 
(kinematograph  views  are  bad  unless  more  thau  twelve  pictures 
a  second  are  made  to  succeed  one  another),  it  follows  that  to 
transmit  pictures  only  one  square  inch  in  area  will  require 
that  the  whole  of  these  10,000  points  shall  be  successively 
imaged  within  about  one-twelfth  of  a  second.  Now,  there  is  nc 
known  electric  mechanism  which  will  oscillate  a  mirror  or 
prism  with  precisian  at  a  frequency  of  120;000  a  second,  even 
though  the  electric  line  is  only  a  few  yards  long.  To  talk  ot 
doing  this  through  a  line  a  thousand  miles  long  is,  in  the 
present  state  of  mechanical  and  electrical  knowledge,  shee: 
nonsense  according  to  Professor  Thompson. 

*  *  * 

With  reference  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  we  an 
asked  to  state  that,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  t< 
deliver  their  exhibits  by  hand,  they  will  be  received  at  12. 
Hanover- square,  or  at  the  Crystal  Palace  itself,  any  tlmt 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  during  Monday 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  April  4  to  7  inclusive 
and  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  12  and  13.  Tht 
latter  two  days  apply  to  the  Palace  only.  The  Secretary 
office  at  the  Palace  immediately  adjoins  the  high-levf 
(L.  C.  &  D.  R.)  station  entrance,  and  all  inquiries  should  b 
made  there. 

- - 

ON  THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS  AND  ITS 
ALLEGED  UNCERTAINTY. 

If  the  gum-bichromate  process — otherwise  Pouncy’s  carbo 
process  of  forty  years  ago — does  not  become  popularised, 
will  not  be  from  the  lack  of  prominence  it  is  now  receivin 
Papers  on,  and  demonstrations  of,  its  working  have  been  giv 
before  societies  galore  of  late.  On  most  of  these  oceasioi  : 
however,  an  apology  for  its  shortcomings  has  been  made,  a 
it  has  generally  been  explained  that  it  is  not  suited  for  evei  f 
day  work.  That  was  also  the  case  at  the  last  meeting  of  ti 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  when  Mr.  Robert  Demachyj 
paper  on  the  process  was  read.  In  that  paper  the  auth 
candidly  explained  that  the  gum-bichromate  process  was  n 
destined  to  take  the  place  of  other  photographic  method) 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  a  difficult  one  to  wor 
that  accurate  exposure  was  not  easily  determined,  and  that  tj| 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  pigmentary  image  under  developme 
made  it  almost  an  impossibility  to  obtain  a  perfect  duplicate 
an  existing  print. 

Such  a  statement  as  this  by  one  of  its  chief  apostles 
certainly  not  a  great  recommendation  of  the  process,  neitb 
does  it  commend  It  to  any  one  who  desires  uniform  results  frc 
the  negatives  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  secure.  T 
process  is  said,  however,  to  possess  charms  to  some,  one  bei 
that  of  its  uncertainty,  as  one  does  not  kno  w  what  one  is  going1 
get  till  the  work  is  finished— rather  a  novel  charm,  it  must 
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admitted.  If  the  process,  or  its  inventor,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Pouncy,  could  speak,  the  exclamation  would  be,  “  Save  me 
from  my  friends.”  Perhaps  some  day,  to  meet  such  charms, 
we  may  have  enterprising  manufacturers  putting  upon  the 
market  plates  and  other  material  possessing  every  element  of 
uncertainty. 

Is,  however,  this  old  exhumed  process  of  Pouncy’s  really  the 
uncertain  one  that  some  would  have  us  believe]  also,  is  it 
not  possible  to  obtain  technically  good  results  by  it]  The 
latter  question  is  fully  answered  by  the  results  produced  by 
the  late  Mr.  Pouxcy  in  the  fifties,  and,  also,  by  those  shown 
recently  by  Mr.  Jas.  Packham,  and  equally  as  good  may  be 
obtained  by  any  one  else.  As  to  the  former  question,  we  deny 
that  the  gum -bichromate  is  an  uncertain  process.  The 
synonym  of  uncertainty,  in  any  process,  is  want  of  skill,  and 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  govern  it  on  the 
part  of  the  worker.  If  one  good  result  is  possible  by  any 
process,  others  equally  as  good  can  always  be  obtained  if 
worked  under  precisely  similar  conditions ;  but  they  must  be 
fulfilled,  and  fulfilled  exactly,  to  obtain  them. 

In  the  process  now  under  consideration  the  actions  of 
chromic  salts  on  colloid  matters  are  the  chief  things  to  be 
studied,  and  these  seem  to  have  been  quite  ignored  by  the 
modern  workers  of  it.  Different  papers  have  been  recom¬ 
mended,  but  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  materials  with 
which  they  are  sized,  and  that  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
case,  particularly  when  the  paper  is  sensitised  before  the  pig¬ 
mented  gum  is  applied. 

But  we  notice,  in  Mr.  Demachy’s  paper,  that  that  gentle¬ 
man  prefers  to  work  by  the  method  first  published  by  Pouncy 
— that  is,  by  adding  the  bichromate  to  the  pigmented  gum 
solution — thus  saving  the  double  operation.  Still  there  is  the 
sizing  matter  in  the  paper  which  will  be  acted  upon  by  the 
chromic  salt,  and  it  will  have  its  influence ;  hence  papers  sized 
with  different  materials  must  not  be  expected  to  yield  identical 
results,  unless  their  treatment  is  modified  to  meet  the  case. 
Different  pigments  act  differently  with  the  bichromated 
colloids ;  and  then  there  is  the  vehicle,  not  always  the  same, 
in  which  they  are  ground,  in  the  case  of  tube  colours,  to  be 
considered.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  gum. 

There  is  gum  and  gum,  and  it  was  said  the  other  night  that 
any  sort  of  gum,  acid  or  otherwise,  is  suitable  ;  yet,  however^ 
they  all  differ  in  their  characteristics.  Even  “office  gum  ”  has 
been  recommended;  yet  some  samples  of  that,  though  excellent 
as  stickatives,  are  quite  innocent  of  any  kind  of  gum  whatever, 
some  being  nothing  more  than  acidified  solutions  of  gelatine ; 
in  some  instances  common  glue  only.  One  must  well  expect 
when  working  with  such  indefinite  materials  as  these  that  the 
results  will  have  the  charm,  if  charm  it  be,  of  uncertainty,  but 
most  photographers — unless,  indeed,  they  be  “Salonites” — 
want  to  get  what  they  aim  at. 

Mr.  Demachy  says  he  does  not  weigh  or  measure  his 
materials — indeed  he  expresses  quite  a  contempt  for  weights 
and  measures  in  connexion  with  photography.  Mr.  Packham, 
on  the  contrary,  prefers  to  work  differently  and  to  weigh  and 
measure  everything,  as  he  explained  when  he  demonstrated 
the  process  before  the  Photographic  Club  some  little  while 
back.  There  is  yet  another  matter  that  has  to  be  considered  ; 
different  negatives  will  require  a  modification  in  the  preparation 
of  the  paper  and  its  manipulation  to  get  uniform  results  from 
them.  Pouncy  found  that  thin  negatives  suited  the  process 
best.  Mr.  Demachy  and  Mr.  Packham  have  found  the  same. 


Now,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
uncertainty  of  the  gum-bichromate  process,  we  affirm  that  it  is 
quite  as  certain  as  any  other  photographic  process  when  the 
necessary  conditions  are  fulfilled  to  make  it  so,  though  this 
fact  seems  to  be  entirely  ignored  by  modern  workers  of  the 
method. 

By  the  way,  the  other  night  Mr.  Packham  was  referred  to  as 
being  the  father  of  the  gum-bichromate  process  in  this  country. 
Naturally  he  will  repudiate  the  paternity  attempted  to  be 
foisted  upon  him.  The  late  Mr.  Pouncy  is  the  father  of  the 
process  in  this  and  all  countries,  and  to  him  must  be  credited 
the  invention,  and  to  no  one  else. 

- ♦ - 

Lunar  and  Planetary  Photography. — At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association  a  valuable  paper  on 
this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Offord,  describing  in  full  detail 
the  method  he  had  adopted  in  a  large  amount  of  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  with  also  descriptions  of  his  telescopes  and  cameras.  He  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  with  a  telescope  of  short  focal  length 
and  large  aperture,  the  finest  photographs  could  be  obtained  by 
using  enlarging  lenses,  confining  the  field  to  one  portion  of  the  moon 
alone,  aud  keeping  the  camera  within  a  reasonable  length,  say 
fifteen  inches.  He  had  taken  the  whole  of  the  moon  at  one  ex¬ 
posure,  using  a  low-power  enlarging  lens  with  a  sufficiently  flat 
field ;  but  he  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  sharpness  obtained  by 
that  method.  There  was  also  another  difficulty,  which  would 
scarcely  have  occurred  to  any  one  until  experiment  had  brought  the 
fact  home,  the  varying  amount  of  luminosity  of  different  portions  of 
the  moon’s  surface.  Naturally  he  has  found  the  usual  difficulty, 
the  atmospheric  element,  very  trying  at  times,  the  best  kind  of 
night3  having  been  when  there  was  a  strong  wind,  south-west 
gales,  in  fact,  the  photographs  being  taken  through  the  occasional 
breaks  in  the  clouds. 


A  Larg'e  Telescope  Mirror. — The  American  papers  tell 
us  that  at  last  the  large  mirror,  figured  by  the  Rev.  John  Peate,  of 
Glenville,  Pennsylvania,  is  now  ready  for  silvering.  This  mirror  is 
sixty-one  inches  in  diameter,  and,  as  the  English  Mechanic  sarcasti¬ 
cally  observes,  “  the  mammoth  glass  speculum,”  as  it  is  called,  seems 
a  long  while  in  getting  its  coat  of  silver.  The  same  journal  remarks 
upon  the  fact  that  Dr.  Common’s  reflector,  which  is  only  one  inch 
less  in  diameter,  was  ground  silvered,  and,  what  is  more,  tested 
before  hardly  anything  was  said  about  it. 


Rontg-en-ray  Work  with  a  Frictional  Electricity 
Machine. — There  are  perhaps  many  more  of  this  type  of  elec¬ 
tricity-producer  in  existence  than  there  are  of  intensity  coils,  but  so 
far  they  have  been  little  used  in  radiography,  owing  mainly  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  scintillating  effect  on  the  fluorescent 
screen  exhibited  when  plate  machines  are  employed,  but  Dr.  Destot 
has  devised  an  arrangement  which,  according  to  La  Mature,  as  im¬ 
proved  upon  by  M.  Rossetti,  enables  a  steady  illumination  to  be 
obtained  from  a  machine  with  an  eighteen-inch  plate  and  a  spark  as 
long  as  would  be  produced  with  a  six-inch  coil.  The  apparatus 
is  described  on  page  224  of  that  journal,  and  consists  mainly  of  a 
spark-interruptor,  made  of  two  metallic  spheres,  which  is  placed  in 
each  conducting  wire.  He  finds  the  best  results  are  obtained  with 
a  bianodic  focus  tube. 


Heat  of  Incandescent  Electric  Lig-hts.— We  have  on 
many  occasions  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  idea  that  the 
small  incandescent  electric  lights  give  off  no  heat,  and  quite  recently 
the  Lancet,  taking  the  same  ground,  has  given  some  experimental 
results  bearing  upon  the  matter.  It  is  a  very  important  matter  to 
keep  this  matter  well  in  mind,  for  photographers  have  to  pay  a  rate 
to  the  insurance  companies  of  from  200  to  400  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
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the  ordinary  insurer.  As  a  measure  of  the  actual  heat  produced, 
the  Lancet  placed  a  sixteen-candle-power  lamp  (100  volt  pressure) 
in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  within  half  a  hour  the  water  was  made 
to  boil.  Then  one  of  these  lamps  was  surrounded  with  cotton- wool,  and 
the  current  turned  on.  The  result  was  that  eventually  the  cotton 
burst  into  flame ;  in  another  similar  experiment  a  loud  report,  due 
to  the  breaking  of  the  lamp,  occurred.  Then,  again,  one  experiment 
having  a  most  important  bearing  upon  photography,  was  with 
celluloid.  A  portion  of  this  material  was  placed  touching  the  lamp 
itself  while  illuminated ;  the  result  was  the  ignition  of  the  celluloid 
in  less  than  five  minutes.  Here  is  a  possible  danger  for  unenclosed 
cinematograph  films,  if  one  were  to  accidentally  remain  in  contact 
with  an  incandescent  electric  light.  Few  exhibitors,  prior  to  this 
warning,  would  have  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  danger  they  were 
courting  by  permitting  the  lamp  and  film  to  remain  more  than  an 
instant  so  closely  contiguous. 


Radio-stereoscopy. — The  vast  and  undeniable  advantages  to 
surgery  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  Rontgen  rays  are  yet  capable 
of  being  increased,  and  the  method  described  by  Dr.  Hedley  seems 
to  point  to  the  right  direction  in  which  to  work.  His  plan  is,  in 
effect,  the  taking  of  a  stereoscopic  view  instead  of  a  single  picture  of 
the  locale  which  it  is  desired  to  explore  or  to  treat.  To  obtain  two 
different  views,  so  as  to  obtain  relief,  it  is  found  that  the  best  plan 
is  to  displace  the  object  laterally  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  sensitive  plate.  The  point  then  arises,  Given  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  positive  electrode  from  the  object,  and  also  its  thick¬ 
ness,  what  amount  of  displacement  is  desirable  P  Dr.  Hedley  ob¬ 
tained  the  amount  of  the  displacement  by  a  system  of  trial  and 
error,  and  obtained  good  results.  He,  however,  describes  MM. 
Marie  &  Ribaut’s  calculations  for  obtaining  the  measurement  at 
once  to  the  obvious  saving  of  much  time  and  material.  The  calcu¬ 
lations  he  quotes  may  be  given  here,  and  photographers  will  know 
how  to  apply  the  formula,  A  being  the  relative  displacement  of  tube 
and  object,  D  distance  of  tube  from  object,  and  T  the  thickness  of 
the  object ;  then 

a=d(5+£). 

V  50  T/ 

Dr.  Hedley  goes  on  to  say :  “  I  have  lately  worked  on  these  lines, 

and  have  been  able  fully  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  method . 

It  appears  to  me  that  radio-stereoscopy  is  destined  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part.” 
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previous  work,  the  County  Council’s  idea  of  the  picturesque  is. 
straight  and  more  or  less  well-kept  gravel  walks,  flower  beds,  &c.^ 
and  not  the  rugged  paths  of  nature,  with  its  furze  bushes  and  their 
brilliant  yellow  blossoms.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  there  are 
members  on  the  Council  who  have  more  artistic  tastes,  and  that 
they  will  do  their  best  on  behalf  of  the  public  to  prevent  the 
spoliation  of  the  greatest  beauty  spots  around  London 


Although  Hampstead  Heath  has  always  been  the  happy  hunting  ; 
ground  of  artists,  and  many  very  fine  pictures  have  been  painted 
from  it,  several  by  Constable  and  others  of  equal  renown,  it  seems  to  ( 
be,  considering  its  beauties  and  food  for  the  camera,  much  neglected 
by  photographers.  This  is  the  more  surprising  seeing  that  it  is  60  < 
easily  comeatable  from  all  parts  of  London.  For  example,  one  can 
go  from  Holborn  direct  to  the  Heath  by  tramcar  for  two  pence,  * 
return  ticket  three  pence ;  so  we  can  from  Tottenham  Court-road  or 
the  Angel,  Islington,  for  the  same  fare.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
permission  to  use  a  camera  on  the  Heath  is,  at  present,  necessary,  as 
it  is  on  some  other  open  spaces  under  the  control  of  the  County  1 
Council. 


South  Kensington  Museum.— Included  in  the  sum  of 

two  and  a  half  millions,  asked  for  by  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Friday  week  for  public  buildings,  was  800,000/.  for  the  completion  of 
the  buildings  at  South  Kensington  connected  with  science  and  art. 
In  connexion  with  this  proposed  expenditure,  the  Standard  says 
that  “a  question  has,  we  believe,  arisen  between  the  Museum  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Office  of  Works  as  to  whether  the  Committee  ought 
not  to  be  informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is  to  be 
expended.  The  Office  of  Works  holds  that  the  matter  is  outside 
the  province  of  the  Committee,  but  this  opinion  is  not  accepted,  and 
steps  will,  if  necessary,  be  taken  to  raise  the  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons.”  This  looks  like  a  nice  little  squabble.  It  is  to  be ' 
hoped,  however,  that  nothing  definite  as  regards  the  future  will  be: 
decided  upon  until  we  get  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee1 
appointed  last  year,  and  reappointed  this  year,  to  inquire  into  the' 
general  administration  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  This  i 
Department  has  for  years  past  been  subject  to  rumours  of  “jobbery,’ , 
“a  nice  family  party,”  &c.  These  should  be  cleared  up  without j 
delay.  Any  how,  new  buildings,  and  safe  ones,  to-  contain  the 
treasures  of  the  Museum,  are  imperative. 


Hampstead  Heath  and  the  County  Council.— The 

County  Council  seem,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Hampstead 
Heath  Protection  Society,  determined  to  ruin  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  Heath.  The  Council  have  planted  a  number  of  trees  on  the 
Heath  near  the  Willow-road  and  the  Spaniards-road  against  the 
protest  of  the  local  residents.  At  its  last  meeting,  the  report  of  the 
Parks  Committee  on  the  protests  of  the  residents  was  that  the 
planting  of  the  trees  was  necessary,  and  it  was  moved  that  the 
views  of  the  Committee  should  be  confirmed.  This  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  E.  Bond,  M.P.,  who  moved  that,  “in  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
it  was  desirable  that  the  trees  should  be  removed;  and  that  the 
Parks  Committee  should  be  requested  to  report  further  as  to  the 
reason  which  rendered  it,  in  their  judgment,  inadvisable  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Hampstead  Heath  Protection  Society  as 
expressed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ernest  Lake.”  He  also  pointed  out  that, 
when  this  thoroughly  inappropriate  row  of  trees  reached  maturity, 
they  would  deprive  the  public  of  one  of  the  most  charming  walks  on 
the  Heath.  After  some  discussion,  the  report  was,  we  are  pleased 
to  see,  referred  back. 


The  thanks  of  painters,  photographers,  and  of  the  public  gene¬ 
rally  are  eertainly  due  to  the  Hampstead  Heath  Protection  Society 
for  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  County  Council  from  despoiling  the 
beauties  of  the  Heath  and  robbing  it  of  its  chief  attractions,  and  in 
this  direction  it  has  already  done  good  work.  Evidently,  from  its 


High  Prices  for  Engravings. — There  is  no  question  that1 
fine-line  engravings  and  rich  mezzotints  are  highly  appreciated 
though,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  there  is  little,  if  any,  modern  work  ii 
this  direction  forthcoming.  This  makes  the  old  work  all  the  mor 
valuable.  At  an  auction  sale  recently  a  fine  proof  of  Henriettc 
Countess  of  Warwick ,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  realised  210/.  This  is  a  recor 
price  for  Jffiis  engraving,  as  it  has  never  before  reached  that  figur 
at  auction.  Lady  Charlotte  Grenville ,  a  brilliant  mezzotint,  printec 
in  colours,  realised  82/.  ;  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  after  Cosway,  by  Condej 
made  19  guineas ;  while  Winter,  after  Wheatley,  by  Bartolozzi,  printec 
in  colours,  was  sold  for  36/.  Several  small  engravings,  afte; 
Angelica  Kauffman,  were  sold  for  from  6  to  8  guineas  each.  I< : 
will  be  noted  that  in  this  sale  the  major  number  of  the  prints  wert 
simply  portraits.  Photogravure  is  generally  credited  with  beuq 
the  cause  of  the  decline  of  line  and  mezzotint  engraving.  That 
however,  requires  qualification.  Long  before  photogravure  assumec 
its  present  proportions  line  and  mezzotint  engraving  was  on  thi 
wane,  the  old  workers  were  dying  off,  and  there  were  no  vounj 
ones  brought  up  to  take  their  places,  and  the  more  is  the  pity,  for 
excellent  as  photogravures  now  are,  they  are  far  short  of  good  lin< 
or  fine  mezzotints. 


While  on  the  subject  of  engraving  it  may  be  mentioned  that  th 
Queen  has  approved  of  the  change  of  the  title  of  the  Royal  Societ 
of  Painter-etchers  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-etchers  am 
Engravers. 
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the  computation  of  exposure  under  abnormal 

CONDITIONS. 

me  hints  given  and  comments  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Croydon 
mera  Club  suggest  that  a  few  words  of  guidance  to  your  readers,  upon 
uging  with  reasonable  correctness  the  exposure  which,  under  an  ab- 
rmal  condition,  should  be  given  to  a  dry  plate,  will  be  appreciated. 

In  ordinary  studio  work,  despite  daily  and  hourly  variations  in  the  in- 
isity  and  quality  of  outside  light,  the  photographer,  having  all,  or 
arly  all,  the  inside  conditions  practically  constant,  and  working  with  but 
7  intervals  of  complete  intermission,  does  not  meet  with  much  difficulty 
hitting  off  a  sufficiently  correct  exposure.  His  task  is  all  the  easier, 
it  any  error  which  is  likely  to  arise  will  needs  be  only  in  one  direction, 
that  of  under-exposure,  wherefore  all  risk  of  hopelessly  light  stricken 
ites  is  absent. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  outdoor,  all-round  practitioner,  who  is  not 
irely  continually  meeting  with  puzzling  subjects,  and  with  widely 
fering  intensities  of  lighting,  but  is  constantly  threatened  by  the  chance 
gross  over-exposure ;  to  obviate  which  calamity  many  ingenious,  and 
large  measure  efficacious,  exposure  meters  have  been  devised,  of  which 
jonsiderable  proportion  depend  for  their  action  upon  the  darkening 
iich  ensues  when  silver  bromide  or  chloride  or  other  silver-sensitised 
per  is  exposed  to  the  light  which  it  is  desired  to  test.  I  am  not  now 
icerned  with  the  many  arguments  which  have  at  times  been  adduced 
linst,  the  principle  of  employing  automatic  or  semi-automatic  ex- 
sure  calculators,  as  opposed  to  relying  upon  the  required  experience, 
igment,  and  “  inspiration”  of  the  practitioner,  except  that,  for  my  own 
rt,  I  incline  to  the  occasional  use  of  such  memory  aids  and  ready 
ikoners  as  Cadett’s  exposure  card  or  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  actinograph. 
But  beyond  the  users  of  such  instruments  there  are,  without  doubt, 
my  thousands  who  habitually  depend  upon  the  darkening  of  sensitised 
per  in  order  to  obtain  the  determining  factor  whereby  the  duration  of 
3  exposure  is  calculated.  All.  such  will  do  well  to  ponder  over  the 
iffits  of  some  experiments  and  experiences  which  Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten 
d  others  detailed  at  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  on  February  16. 

Using  a  meter  working  upon  the  system  last  referred  to,  the  instrument, 
a  recent  occasion,  gave  as  a  correct  exposure  eight  seconds.  The 
ite  was  a  rapid  one  (Wratten’s  drop  shutter) ;  the  subject  a  half-open 
idscape  ;  light  overcast,  inclined  to  mistiness  ;  stop  f-5 0 ;  time  about 
,30.  Eight  seconds  being  considerably  in  excess  of  what  his  experience 
licated ;  a  fresh  exposure  of  the  meter,  by  another  person,  and  a 
refill  recalculation  by  means  of  the  tables  were  made,  the  reading 
suiting,  however,  in  the  same. 

Assured  that  that  this  could  not  be  right,  Mr.  Wratten,  having  exposed 
plate  for  eight  seconds  as  indicated  by  the  meter,  followed  it  up  by 
mediately,  exposing  other  plates  for  four,  two,  and  one  second 
pectively  with  the  result  that  the  best  negative  was  obtained  with 
p  shortest  exposure  (viz.,  one  second),  the  negative  which  had  eight 
onds  being  badly  over-exposed.  Subsequently  another  experiment 
js  made  by  using  the  actinometer  to  gauge  the  exposure  of  a  plate 
posed  in  a  dwelling  room.  Here,  again,  the  instrument  indicated  an 
oosure  as  being  needful  which  proved  to  be  many  times  more  than 
'rect.  Another  gentleman,  whose  evidence,  on  account  of  his 
gthy  and  continuous  photographic  experience,  deserves  attention 
r.  A.  E.  Isaac),  testified  how  that,  whenever,  from  any  cause,  light  was 
usually  weak  in  its  action — either  through  being  small  in  quantity  or 
energetic  in  quality — he  had  noticed  that  the  paper  refused  to  darken 
even  reasonable  proportions  to  the  increased  exposure  which  should 
given  to  a  dry  plate.  On  one  occasion  in  the  evening  he  had  sub- 
tted  the  instrument  to  the  light,  and,  finding,  after  a  reasonable  time, 

1  sign  of  discolouration,  had  uncovered  the  lens  for  what  he,  from 
:>erience,  judged  to  be  right,  viz.,  five  minutes.  Meanwhile  the  paper 
;;he  meter  remained  exposed,  and  was  so  left  until  night  came  on,  with- 
:  complete  tinting  ensuing.  The  negative  developed  correctly, 
iffie  foregoing  testimonies,  which  might  be  considerably  multiplied, 
-  pled  with  the  fruits  of  my  own  experiences,  indicate  that  considerable 
cation  and  judgment  are  called  for  in  the  use  of  a  light  meter. 

Jor  is  it  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  be  the  case,  for,  apart  from 
i  slihood  of  failure  due  to  the  deterioration  of  the  sensitive  material, 
‘  s  well  known  that,  notwithstanding,  the  product  of  intensity  of  light, 
L  ltiplied  by  duration  of  exposure,  may,  in  the  two  hypothetical  cases 
’ich  follow,  be  the  same,  the  prolonged  action,  upon  a  dry  plate  of 
vy  weak  light,  does  not  equal  in  effect  the  short  action  of  a  strong 
bit. 

Similarly  I  may  deduce  that,  if  the  amount  of  weak  light  acting  on 
y  materials  is  identical,  and  the  sensitised  surfaces  vary  in  sensi- 
tsness,  then  the  surface  possessing  the  greater  sensitiveness  will  be 


more  impressed  than  is  expressed  by  the  difference  in  sensitiveness 
between  the  two  when  tested  with  normal  light.  This,  in  practice,  is 
found  to  be  the  case. 

Another  disturbing  factor  is  that  of  the  quality  of  the  light.  It  is,  or 
should  be,  common  knowledge  that,  with  most,  if  not  all,  silver- sensitised 
print-out  papers,  the  main  darkening  effect  iB  made  by  light  rays 
emanating  from  the  violet  portion  of  the  spectrum,  i,  whilst  the  silver 
bromide  ordinary  dry  plate  is  near  its  highest  sensitiveness  between  a 
and  f,  verging  on  blue-green,  and  is  affected  by  a  relatively  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  green  and  yellow  than  is  the  silver  paper. 

Where  we  are  dealing  with  colour-sensitive  ortho  or  isochromatic 
plates,  the  discrepancies  in  the  range  of  sensitiveness  between  the 
meter  paper  and  the  dry  plates  becomes  6ven  more  noticeable.  Take  a 
plate  stained  with  eosine,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  possesses  a  con¬ 
siderable  sensitiveness  to  yellow  and  orange,  which,  compared  with  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  silver  paper  is  almost  nil. 

From  all  the  foregoing  your  readers  will  conclude  that  (1)  no  print-out 
silver  paper  is  to  be  relied  upon  to  give,  under  all  conditions  of  light,  a 
measure  of  the  exposure  called  for  by  a  given  dry  plate,  and  (2)  such  a 
silver  paper  will  not,  even  under  the  moBt  favourable  circumstance  of 
light,  accurately  gauge  the  correct  exposures  needful  for  all  varieties  of 
plates;  variations  in  speed  and  in  range  of  colour  sensitiveness  materially 
disturbing  the  ratio  between  the  change  effected  by  light  in  the  paper  and 
the  plate. 

From  which  it  may  be  further  deduced  that  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  such  aids  as  exposure  meters  had  best  distrust 
their  readings  whenever  the  light  is  (a)  weak  in  intensity,  ( b )  late  in  the 
day,  (c)  during  winter,  (d)  whenever  the  light  is  inclined  to  be  yellow,  (e) 
whenever  a  plate  of  abnormal  character  is  used,  particularly  when  it  is 
of  great  speed  or  of  unusual  sensitiveness  to  the  orange  and  red  of  the 
spectrum. 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  in  some  cases  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
get  over  the  difficulty  of  corelating  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  print  out 
paper  with  that  of  the  ordinary  dry  plate  by  preparing  a  paper  coated 
with  silver  bromide  and  silver  nitrate  and  by  other  devices  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Even  so  the  difficulties  dwelt  upon,  especially  that  produced 
by  the  difference  in  effect  of  weak  light  on  lowly  as  compared  with  highly 
sensitised  films,  are  not  thus  by  any  means  overcome. 

The  above  experiences  of  Mr.  Wratten  relate  to  instances  where  over- 
exposures  result.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
certain  conditions  of  daylight,  as  with  the  unusual  clearness  that  some¬ 
times  precedes  rain,  when  some  kinds  of  silver  paper  seem  to  be 
relatively  more  sensitive  than  is  the  dry  plate,  whereby  it  results 
that  a  meter  may  occasionally  indicate  an  under-exposure.  This  is, 
although  instances  are  not  unknown  to  me,  comparatively  rare. 

Hector  Macleax. 


TRIMMING  AND  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.] 

The  most  difficult  matter  in  the  production  of  a  successful  photographic 
picture  is  sometimes  not  experienced  until  the  final  operations  of  trim¬ 
ming  and  mounting  are  arrived  at.  This  at  first  may  seem  a  somewhat 
advanced  statement ;  but,  when  the  pictures  which  have  been  exhibited 
during  the  past  twelve  months  are  called  to  mind,  the  number  which 
have  either  been  marred  or  positively  spoilt  by  injudicious  or  careless 
trimming  and  immoderate  or  unsuitable  mounting  are  seen  at  once  to 
be  unreasonably  large.  This,  of  course,  is  opposite  to  what  should  be, 
and  it  is  intended  to  here  point  out  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  lay  in  the 
way  of  the  photographer  and  how  they  may  be  avoided. 

I  do  not  feel  that  any  apology  is  due  from  me  for  having  brought  this 
subject  before  you,  as  it  is  one  of  such  vital  importance,  and  many  a 
picture  which  contains  much  that  is  good  is  rendered  imperfect  from  this 
cause  alone.  The  reasons  of  these  failures  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
operator  has  spent  any  amount  of  time  in  the  artistic  details  of  the 
work,  and  exerted  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  correct  manipulation,  and 
eventually  obtains  a  picture  more  or  less  perfect.  Of  course  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  standard  sized  plate,  and  the  print  follows  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  does  not  strike  him  that  an  alteration  in  its  shape  may  do  so 
much  to  improve  its  quality,  or  render  perfect  a  faulty  composition,  and 
the  mount  is  only  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  support  instead  of  playing 
a  great  part  in  the  picture  itself.  These  same  remarks  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  framing,  and  even  to  the  surroundings  when  the  picture 
hangs  on  the  wall,  but  this  would  carry  us  too  far  into  the  subject  to 
treat  thoroughly  in  one  evening,  so  this  part  of  the  subject  must 
unavoidably  be  ignored. 

It  maybe  interesting  to  you  to  know  why  the  margins  and  surroundings 
of  a  picture  play  such  importance  in  the  completeness  of  the  whole.  It 
is  easily  explained.  When  we  gaze  upon  the  wondrous  beauty  of  nature. 
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in  all  elaborate  complication  of  organic  form  and  colour,  the  eyes  each 
perceive  a  circular  picture  which,  combined,  produce  a  view  that  is 
something  of  an  oval  in  shape,  but  no  sense  of  limitation  is  experienced. 
The  combined  images  gradually  fade  away  around  the  edges  of  the  scene, 
the  limits  of  which  are  absolute  blackness,  and  yet  presence  of  this  black 
surrounding  is  unobserved.  In  other  words,  the  view  fills  the  total  angle 
of  vision.  Now,  when  we  look  upon  a  picture,  be  it  photograph,  en¬ 
graving,  or  painting,  the  view  does  not  by  any  means  fill  up  the  total 
amount  seen  by  the  eyes,  but  we  observe  that  which  is  around  it. 
Whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  this  superfluous  matter  forces  itself  upon  us, 
and  we  are  bound  to  recognise  its  presence,  and,  as  in  nature,  the  whole 
scene  befere  the  eyes  is  taken  note  of.  It  is  thus  that  the  space  sur¬ 
rounding  a  picture  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  sensation  which 
it  produces  upon  us,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  its  action  upon  the 
whole  should  be  taken  into  account  when  composing  the  picture  and 
when  presenting  the  same  to  the  gaze.  We  will  now  discuss  some  of  the 
points  which  have  this  influence  upon  the  picture,  and  see  what  means 
can  be  taken  to  turn  them  to  good  account. 

The  Horizon  Line. 

The  first  subject  which  claims  our  attention,  then,  is  the  height  of  the 
horizon,  and  this  is  not  such  an  unimportant  matter  as  it  sometimes 
seems  to  be  thought.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  great  dispute,  and 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  feelings  of  the  person  looking  at  it. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  that  by  the  horizon  is  meant  that  line  which 
is  produced  where  the  sky  and  sea  or  land  on  the  sea  level  meet  together. 
When  land  rises  above  the  sea  level,  the  line  where  sky  and  land  meet  is 
best  described  as  the  sky  line.  The  horizon  will  then  be  the  distant, 
though  invisible,  sea  level.  This  distinction  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
questions  relating  to  perspective. 

There  is  an  old  adage  which  says  that  the  horizon  should  never  be 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  some  adhere  to  this  rule  with  a 
most  unswerving  tenacity ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  rule  in 
art  is  absolutely  binding,  and  may  be  disobeyed  if  the  artist  has  suffi¬ 
cient  ablility  to  do  so  without  offending  the  eye.  Now,  this  rule  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  binding  in  every  case.  If  the  horizon  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  straight  line,  such  as  the  juncture  of  sea  and  sky  present,  it 
is,  of  course,  against  good  taste  to  allow  it  to  equally  divide  the  picture, 
because  the  interest  in  the  picture  is  divided,  the  sky  claims  an  equal 
amount  of  interest  with  the  landscape,  and  the  eye  and  mind  tire  in 
trying  to  establish  a  sense  of  repose.  In  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school 
we  find  the  horizon  very  low,  in  some  cases  abnormally  so,  and  great 
effort  has  been  exerted  to  produce  a  sky  which  in  itself  is  a  picture,  but 
which,  by  a  most  subtle  craft,  has  been  made  quite  subordnate  to  the 
landscape. 

If  we  ascend  to  a  great  height,  such  as  up  a  mountain,  we  are  enabled 
to  see  to  a  greater  distance  than  if  we  remain  on  a  level  with  the  sea. 
The  landscape  stretches  out  before  us,  and  the  horizon  apparently  rises 
as  the  line  of  vision  is  heightened.  Not  only  the  foreground,  but  the 
middle  distance,  is  broadened  out,  and,  together  ivith  the  alteration  of  the 
-perspective  angle,  produces  the  idea  of  space.  I  wish  you  to  note  par¬ 
ticularly  this  last  statement,  as  its  influence  upon  my  next  remark  is  of 
great  importance. 

If  a  picture  is  made  from  a  low  level,  and  the  horizon  is  placed  high 
up,  an  effect  of  distance,  and  consequently  height,  is  produced,  but  the 
angle  of  perspective  has  not  been  altered,  neither  has  the  middle  dis¬ 
tance  been  broadened  out.  Now,  our  organs  of  vision,  though  oft 
maligned  and  much  abused,  are  a  great  deal  more  truthful  than  our¬ 
selves,  and  they  at  once  take  note  of  the  changed  state  of  affairs,  and 
are  not  slow  to  observe — even  though  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  the 
cause — that  the  whole  of  the  conditions  attendant  upon  the  raised 
horizon  have  not  been  complied  with,  and  so  a  conflicting  feeling  is 
induced,  and  the  truthful  eye  is  unsatisfied  and  offended. 

The  treatment  of  the  low  horizon  requires  similar  comments,  but  in  a 
more  modified  degree,  for  it  is  not  so  great  an  offence  to  place  it  too 
low  as  it  is  too  high.  This  is  because  the  distant  perspective  contains 
ines  of  such  small  dimensions  that  they  are  not  so  readily  discerned 
as  when  more  foreground  is  shown,  and,  of  course,  the  same  rule  applies 
to  the  mid  distance.  It  will  thus  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that  it  is 
better  to  cut  away  the  base  of  the  picture  than  the  top,  but  it  is  still 
better  not  to  err  at  all.  In  general  practice,  from  a  a  quarter  to  one- 
third  the  height  of  picture  will  be  the  best  height  to  place  the  horizon, 
and,  with  care  and  a  trained  eye,  it  is  mostly  possible  to  get  that  line 
“  where  earth  and  sky  melt  into  one  ”  in  the  place  best  fitted  for  it  when 
making  the  negative. 

Cutting  Away. 

In  architectural  and  portrait  subjects  we  have  another  principle 
which,  although  having  connexion  with  that  of  height,  is  really  more  of 
an  optical  illusion  than  anything  else,  and  can  be  turned  to  good 
account.  It  will  be  at  once  understood  when  I  call  to  your  mind  the 
fact  that  the  eye  always  judges  the  size  and  consequently  the  height  of 
objects  by  comparison.  The  idea  produced,  however,  is  not  always  a 
t  uthful  one,  and  therefore  care  must  be  taken  not  to  violate  its  use. 
If  a  building  is  high,  the  nearer  the  top  of  it  comes  to  the  top  of  the 
mount  the  higher  will  it  appear,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  portrait. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  man,  or  some  other 


tower  of  strength,  to  appear  much  more  majestic  than  is  really  the  ca 
But  in  instances  where  attention  is  desired  to  be  called  to  the  tower 
height  of  a  building,  or  where  the  appearance  of  importance  and  co 
mand,  or  majesty  and  power,  are  desired  to  be  expressed  in  a  man  il  i 
well  to  place  the  top  of  the  subject  well  up  toward  the  top  of  the  i 
ture.  A  large  amount  of  head  room  dwarfs  a  subject.  In  the  ee 
days  of  portrait  photography  it  was  advanced  as  a  theory  that  whei 
portrait  of  a  person  was  to  be  represented  in  two  positions,  one  sitt 
and  one  standing,  the  sitting  position  Bhould  occupy  no  more  room  tlli 
if  the  man  standing  had  sat  down  on  a  chair  just  where  he  wasalul 
ing.  Thus,  whilst  the  feet  remained  the  same  distance  from  the  ba«  I 
the  picture  in  bolh  cases,  the  sitting  posture  would  have  an  extra  arnou 
of  head  room.  When  put  into  practice,  the  sitting  figure  thus  appea 
very  small,  because  the  space  above  the  head  seemed  to  overpower 
subject,  and  to  cause  it  to  [appear  insignificant.  This  will  show  tlQ 
great  care  is  required  in  determining  what  amount  to  cut  away  from  i 
length  of  the  picture. 

Now,  just  as  the  adding  to,  or  cutting  away  from,  the  top  or  bottom 
the  picture  is  capable  of  meaning  so  much  to  the  finished  result,  so  li 
wise  will  the  width  require  the  same  attention.  In  every  picture  th ' 
should  be  one  spot  which  is  occupied  by  the  principal  obj net,  whicli 
the  chief  point  of  attention,  from  which  the  picture  receives  its  title, ; 
to  which  the  eye  is  ever  and  anon  returning,  finding  fresh  interest  i 
pleasure.  It  need  not  be  large,  it  may  be  small,  but,  owing  to 
general  arrangement  of  the  composition,  its  lighting,  and  its  position 
the  very  keynote  and  germ  of  the  whole  scheme.  The  position  of  t 
object  may  do  much  to  make  or  mar  the  effect,  and  upon  it  mi| 
depends  the  correct  reading  of  the  tale  which  the  picture  tells.  Sho  ; 
this  particular  object  be  placed  too  near  to  one  side,  it  will  look  asthoi 
it  were  entering  or  leaving  the  picture,  according  to  which  directioi 
appears  to  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  too  cent)) 
except  in  rare  cases,  it  will  lose  interest  and  power.  This  applies  mi 
particularly  to  portraiture.  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  figure  so  pla< 
that  it  is  nearest  to  that  side  which  it  faces,  with  the  result  that  it  lea 
an  impression  that  the  person  depicted  was  about  to  leave  the  print, 
is  better  if  the  figure  does  not  occupy  the  central  position,  to  put  it  w 
the  back  nearest  to  the  margin.  This  will  give  the  idea  of  arres 
motion. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  moment  preceding  the  critical  poim 
any  movement  is  the  best  to  show  when  movement  is  to  be  represent 
Thus,  with  an  object  which  is  apparently  passing  the  spectator,  the  b 
impression  of  movement  will  be  the  moment  before  the  centre  of 
picture  is  reached  ;  of  a  rising  and  falling  billow,  the  moment  just  bef. 
the  highest  point  is  arrived  at;  of  a  boy  throwing  a  ball,  the  mom 
just  before  the  hand  reaches  its  greatest  distance  from  the  bo' 
The  ancient  Greeks  were  extremely  happy  in  the  portraying  of  me  i 
ment,  as  instance  the  statue  of  Discobolus.  In  all  pictorial  work  th 
must  be  a  perfect  rhythm,  which  must  be  as  evident  as  in  poetry;, 
music,  a  rhythm  which  is  insensibly  felt,  but  which  is  none  the  1 1 
powerful  in  filling  the  picture  with  that  which  makes  it  give  pleasure 
its  perusal.  This  rhythm  is  produced  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  lit 
and  by  the  just  subordination  of  its  various  parts  to  those  objects  wh 
give  the  picture  its  title.  The  lines  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  ey 
led  from  one  object  to  another,  back  to  the  principal  object,  and 
again  and  again  over  the  scene  until  the  eye  becomes  perfectly  fami 
with  all  its  details,  until  it  learns  it  all  by  heart,  as  it  were.  Then, ; 
not  till  then,  will  the  eye  become  satiated  with  the  mystic  pleasure  wh 
the  examining  of  a  good  picture  yields. 

' 

Arrangements  oe  Lines,  &c. 

In  trimming  a  print  care  should  be  taken  that  all  these  conduc 
lines  should  be  so  placed  that  the  best  effect  and  value  are  given  to  th 
This  will  not  be  the  case  if  too  much  space  is  devoted  to  any  partic 
part  of  the  picture,  and  often  this  may  be  corrected  by  trimming  off  sc 
of  the  superabundant  print.  It  is  by  exercise  of  care  in  the  arra; 
ment  of  these  lines  that  the  eye  is  led  to  forget  that  there  is  a  margu  \« 
the  picture,  and  they  should  therefore  lead  away  from  it  to  the  princi 
object.  To  do  this,  the  arrangement  of  these  lines  must  of  necessi  j 
somewhat  concentric,  and  where  they  are  large,  that  is  to  say,  when  t 
are  near  the  outside  of  the  picture,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  cc 
near  its  edges,  or,  in  other  words,  are  not  made  too  central.  To  m 
this  matter  more  clear,  imagine  the  picture  to  represent  a  view 
a  country  church  seen  through  the  trees.  On  the  right  is  a  large  t) 
whose  trunk  and  bough  produce  a  line  which  leads  up  parallel,  or  nes 
so,  with  the  side  of  the  picture,  ending  in  the  bough,  which  tra\ 
round  the  top  and  finally  droops  towards  the  church.  A  very  promin 
line  is  thus  produced.  Supposing,  now,  that  on  the  right  there  is  c 
siderable  space  devoted  to  objects  of  less  importance.  The  result  will 
that  the  tree  will  be  too  much  central,  and  the  balance  will  be  disturb 
If,  now,  some  of  this  space  is  trimmed  away,  the  tree  will  be  brou 
nearer  to  the  edge,  and  balance  will  be  restored. 

In  cutting  down  in  this  way,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  possibk 
go  too  far  and  produce  the  effect  of  overcrowding.  I  have  seen  w 
was  described  as  “  a  portrait  ”  which  was  so  cut  away  that  only  the  1 1 
was  left.  I  concluded  that  the  operator  was  not  very  accomplished 
print-trimming,  and  had  had  to  keep  cutting  away  because  he  was 
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le  to  cut  true.  Knives  will  jag.  I  have  also  seen  portraits  of  which 
3  feet  had  been  cut  away  at  the  toes.  Perhaps  the  person  portrayed 
d  very  large  feet.  Such  cutting  down  cannot  possibly  bs  of  any  use, 
d  can  only  disturb  the  effect  of  the  subjects  pictured. 

A  case  of  over-trimming,  which  is  very  much  seen,  and  which,  whilst 
t  so  evident,  is  none  the  less  to  be  discountenanced,  is  the  case  in 
lich  some  beautifully  rounded  cloud  forms  are  cut  down  from  the  top, 
such  a  manner  that  the  symmetry  of  the  line  is  broken.  Thus,  a  line 
lich  carries  the  eye  upwards  to  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  floating 
>untain  of  cloud,  and  which  would  ultimately  lead  the  eye  gently  and 
sensibly  back  into  the  picture,  is  arrested  by  coming  into  contact  with 
3  upper  margin  of  the  picture.  The  same  also  applies  to  the  cutting 
of  the  tops  of  trees  in  a  like  manner,  and  which  should  also  be 
oided,  unless  the  trees  are  very  large. 

There  is  one  great  point  which  must  be  observed,  no  matter  what  else 
iy  suffer  thereby,  and  that  is,  no  trimming  must  be  done  which  will 
terfere  with  the  balance  of  the  picture.  The  balance  and  support  of 
erything  depicted  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  Thus,  an  arch,  no 
atter  of  what  description,  whether  it  be  a  door,  window,  or  bridge, 
ast  not  be  trimmed  off  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  left  without  some- 
ing  to  support  it.  It  is  better  to  cut  through  the  centre  of  the  pier  or 
rag  the  doorpost,  as  by  so  doing  the  support  of  the  arch  is  shown, 
le  same  sometimes  applies  to  trees  when  situated  near  the  margin  of 
e  print.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  the  imagination  will  supply  the 
ficiency,  but  no  amount  of  imagination  will  counteract  the  feeling  of 
lakness  and  instability  which  the  neglect  of  this  rule  admits. 

Shapes  of  Photogbaphs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  two  great  points  must 
borne  in  mind  when  shaping  our  pictures,  previous  to  placing  them 
>on  their  final  supports.  The  first  is,  that  the  print  is  so  trimmed  as 
11  best  centre  the  interest  upon  the  chief  object,  and  find  undisturbed 
easure  in  the  perusal  thereof ;  and  the  second  is,  that  in  conjunction 
th  this  the  balance  and  harmony  of  the  whole  is  adjusted  and  main- 
ined.  No  sense  of  overcrowding  must  be  felt,  and  if  trimming  can  do 
all  objects  which  are  not  requisite  to  the  subject  pictured  should  be 
moved.  I  have  frequently  met  with  pictures  that  would  be  vastly 
iproved  were  they  cut  in  half  and  made  two  pictures  of. 

There  is  no  more  irritating  thing  than  to  see  a  picture  wherein  the 
terest  is  divided  between  two  subjects  ;  where  the  eye  is  left  in  doubt  as 
which  it  is  expected  to  regard  as  the  predominant  object.  It  is  better 
produce  two  perfect  pictures,  though  small  ones,  than  to  make  one 
mbined  larger,  but  more  disconnected  and  uncertain  thing,  which 
3ms  divided  against  itself. 

There  is  one  point  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon.  I  have  sometimes 
en  asked,  Which  is  the  better  to  produce,  an  upright  or  an  oblong 
3ture?  Now,  this  is  only  to  be  answered  after  first  seeing  the  material 
th  which  the  proposed  picture  is  to  be  built.  This,  however,  can  be 
me  in  mind,  a  horizontal  shape  gives  breadth  and  great  stability, 
lilst  an  upright  form  tends  to  majestic  appearance  and  atmospheric 
ect.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  prearrange  the  shape  the  picture 
to  be,  and  it  is  better  not  to  be  bound  to  a  definite  form,  but  rather  to 
ike  the  dimensions  be  those  which  will  best  carry  out  the  artistic 
alities  of  the  conception. 

I  think  it  will  now  be  seen  that  too  much  consideration  cannot  be 
?en  to  the  shaping  up  of  the  print,  it  being  so  very  important  that  the 
iture  be  presented  in  its  best  form  if  the  fullest  amount  of  pleasure  is 
be  derived  from  the  viewing  of  it.  I  have  not,  of  course,  by  any  means 
hausted  the  subject,  but  I  trust  sufficient  has  been  said  to  ensure  more 
sasing  productions  in  the  future.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few 
rds  regarding  mounting. 

A  precious  gem,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  cut  and  polished,  loses  its 
; parent  quality  if  it  is  not  handsomely  set  and  suitably  mounted.  Now, 
'2  mount  is  to  the  picture  what  the  setting  is  to  the  gem.  It  is  there- 
J  e  required  that  great  attention  be  given  to  this  subject,  for  no  matter 
iw  well  a  picture  is  composed  and  finished,  it  will  not  show  to 
wantage,  and  may  appear  to  its  detriment,  upon  an  unsuitable  mount, 
m  not  going  to  speak  upon  technical  details,  because  perfection  in 
:  mipulation  is,  of  course,  neeessary  in  all  photographic  work  ;  but 
1  on  the  artistic  side  of  the  question  I  feel  that  we  are  not  sufficiently 
'll  educated,  and  that  often  we  submit  work  which  is  of  the  worst 
]  ssible  taste. 

Mounts  and  Mounting. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  operation  of  mounting,  we  must  first  decide 
i  important  and  often-neglected  point.  We  must  first  of  all  answer 
Ip  question  as  to  whether  our  work  is  to  be  looked  at  simply  as  a 
pture — a  thing  to  be  regarded  for  itself  alone,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
1  rt  of  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  wall  upon  which  it  is  to  be  hung, 
■lis,  at  first,  seems  an  unimportant  point,  but  it  is  really  a  very  great 
(  estion.  It  means  that,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  a  picture,  its  surround- 
i;s  must  be  adapted  to  suit  it  the  best ;  but,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
1  be  looked  on  as  a  decorative  effect,  then  it  must  itself  be  constructed 
f  harmonise  with  its  surroundings.  In  either  case  the  mount,  together 
i;h  its  frame,  must  be  made  the  connecting  link  between  the  two. 
;  hink  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  if  the  mounting  was  always  looked  upon 
i  this  light,  some  very  different  results  would  be  presented  to  the  world. 


Of  the  ordinary  professional  cabinet  mount  I  have  nothing  to  sav,  as, 
at  best,  it  is  only  a  vehicle  on  which  to  carry  the  print  until  it  is  placed 
in  the  album  or  other  receptacle ;  but  all  other  work  requires  a  great 
deal  of  consideration.  At  the  commencement  must  be  decided  the  size 
of  mount  to  be  employed.  Tnis,  though  largely  a  matter  of  taBte,  must 
be  selected  with  discretion.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  if  the  picture 
contains  a  mass  of  small  work,  or  does  not  contain  large  masses  of  light 
and  shade  broadly  displayed,  a  very  large  mount  will  cause  it  to  look 
very  insignificant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  the  mount,  the  less 
the  eye  is  troubled  with  the  wall  around  it,  but  a  large  mount  tends  to 
give  prominence  to  the  margins  of  the  print.  Should  the  work  contain 
small  masses  of  light  and  shade,  or  is  weak  in  construction,  a  narrow 
mount  will  be  found  the  most  in  keeping.  I  do  not,  however,  advise  the 
extreme  in  either  direction,  as  I  consider  both  to  be  only  evidences  of 
affectation. 

I  suppose  this  is  the  best  moment  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  mount 
as  regards  width  of  margin.  If  decorative  effect  has  not  to  be  considered, 
it  will  be  found  that  its  effect  upon  the  picture  is  very  considerable. 
Where  the  picture  very  much  approaches  the  equilateral  rectangular 
form,  the  addition  of  a  little  extra  width  of  mount  at  the  ends,  or  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  will  increase  the  apparent  length  or  width  of  the 
picture.  In  all  eases  the  increased  size  of  the  mount  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  dimensions  of  the  print.  Thus,  if  the  picture  is  longer 
than  wide,  the  largest  portion  of  the  mount  should  be  at  the  ends,  and, 
of  course,  the  reverse  applies  to  it  when  the  greatest  dimension  of  the 
picture  is  from  top  to  bottom.  I  think,  however,  that,  in  general,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  the  most  pleasing  and  artistic  to  give  equal  width  at  top 
and  sides,  whilst  the  bottom  should  be  half  as  wide  again  as  either  the 
top  or  side.  Of  course,  where  decorative  effect  is  only  aimed  at,  a  much 
greater  licence  can  be  taken. 

The  depth  of  tone  and  the  colour  of  mounts  is  a  very  important 
consideration,  either  in  pictorial  or  in  decorative  appearance. 

It  will  be  found  that  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  that  depth  of  tone 
which  comes  about  mid-way  between  the  highest  lights  and  the  deepest 
shadows  in  the  picture  will  give  the  greatest  value  to  the  whole  effect ; 
but  it  will  be  evident  to  every  person  that  considerable  power  is  herein 
placed  in  the  artist’s  hands,  for,  where  it  is  desired  to  emphasise  any 
particular  note  of  half-tone,  the  depth  of  the  mount  will  greatly  assist  in 
so  doing. 

I  can,  however,  only  just  call  this  fact  to  mind,  as  tini3  will  not 
suffice  to  lay  the  whole  subject  before  you  to-night. 

Colour  of  Mount. 

As  for  colour,  a  very  great  deal  might  be  said,  for  it  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  the  decorative  scheme,  whilst  in  pictorial  effect  the 
result  is  none  the  less  seen. 

For  decorative  work  great  range  of  colour  is  available  ;  but,  if  the 
colour  chosen  is  not  of  the  same  hue  as  the  picture,  it  should  be 
complementary  to  it,  or  of  such  a  tint  as  will  produce  the  best 
harmony  between  the  picture  and  the  wall.  Thus,  to  give  an  example  : 
Suppose  the  picture  chosen  is  in  red-chalk  carbon,  and  it  is  to  hang 
upon  a  wall  whose  predominating  hue  is  green.  I  should  mount 
the  picture  on  a  buff-coloured  mount,  unless  I  desired  to  emphasise 
the  colour  of  the  print,  in  which  case  I  should  choose  a  green  mount 
of  such  a  tone  as  would  produce  the  effect  without  making  itself  too 
prominent. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  colour  harmony  is  requisite  in  mounting 
pictures  for  decorative  purposes,  and  on  this  point  I  do  not  wish  to  act 
as  an  authority.  In  mounting  for  pictorial  effect,  white,  toned,  or  grey 
are  tints  which  are  safe  to  use,  and  have  each  their  special  advantages. 
If  the  print  has  a  tendency  to  hardness,  it  should  only  be  mounted  on  a 
pure  white  board,  because  a  toned  mount  has  the  effect  of  cooling  the 
whites  of  the  picture,  which  increases  the  apparent  hardness  ;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  properly  inferred  that  a  toned  board  will  best  suit  a  some¬ 
what  weak  print ;  also  a  deeply  toned  board  is  good  to  use  with  a  print 
whose  whites  are  yellowed  with  age. 

Of  the  grey  board  much  may  be  said,  since,  if  the  proper  depth  is 
chosen,  the  picture  is  sure  to  be  shown  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
depth  of  tone  should  be  that  which  is  just  below  the  highest  lights  in  the 
print.  I  do  not  care,  as  a  rule,  for  dark  grey  mounts,  but  the  kind  I 
have  described  are  really  useful  and  serviceable.  All  other  mounts  of 
glaring  and  gaudy  colours,  and  all  fancy  and  superabundantly  orna¬ 
mental  mounts,  are  to  be  avoided  for  pictorial  effect.  They  only  succeed 
in  ruining  the  appearance  of  the  picture,  and  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
a  painful  want  of  good  taste  and  artistic  refinement.  The  results  of  some 
of  these  experiments  have  been  shown  during  the  past,  and  as  experi¬ 
ments  only  all  well  and  good,  but  I  do  hope  that  some  of  these  experiments 
will  not  be  performed  again— at  least,  in  public.  One  time  of  day  it  was 
a  very  frequent  thing  to  bind  the  edges  of  the  cut-out  mount  with  gold. 
This,  for  decorative  effect,  may  be  all  very  well ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  plain  edge  is  much  more  effective  and  artistic.  Where  a 
gold  edge  is  desirable,  it  is  much  better,  although  more  expensive,  to  have 
it  gilded  with  gold  leaf.  It  may  be  necessary,  and  is  sometimes  very 
beneficial,  to  tone  down  the  whiteness  of  the  edge  with  a  wash  of  colour 
in  cases  where  the  intensity  of  the  edge  clashes  with  the  lights  of  the 
picture. 
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Plate-sunk  Mounts. 

There  is  one  kind  of  mount  which  is  very  much  in  vogue  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  a  very  effective  and  refined  style  of  mounting,  and  is  very 
superior  in  appearance,  but  it  is  not  compatible  with  artistic  taste.  I 
refer  to  the  plate-sunk  India-tint  mount,  and  my  remarks  anent  its 
artistic  qualities  may  cause  some  surprise,  but  I  think  I  can  clearly  show 
that  what  I  say  is  true.  The  plate-sunk  India-tint  mount  does  not 
belong  to  photography  at  all,  but  is  the  acknowledged  property  of  the 
engraver.  The  tint  he  has  invented  himself,  and  the  plate  mark  is 
inseparable  from  the  process  of  printing.  It  is  practically  a  defect  in  the 
technicalities  of  his  work,  but  his  artistic  instinct  has  led  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  defect  and  turn  it  to  true  artistic  account.  Sometimes 
the  water-colour  artist  has  availed  himself  of  the  tint,  but  never  to  my 
knowledge  has  he  used  the  plate  ma  k  in  any  of  his  productions,  And 
why?  Because  the  plate  impressing  does  not  enter  into  any  of 
his  proceedings.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  entirely  out  of  place 
in  a  photograph,  for  in  no  part  of  the  work  is  a  plate  used  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  an  impression.  It  is  meaningless,  and  therefore 
inartistic. 

It  may  be  urged  if  the  water-colour  artist  may  use  the  tint  judiciously, 
so  may  the  photographer.  Just  so  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
when  a  painting  is  made  on  it,  the  colour  of  the  tint  pervades  the  whole 
picture,  as  iu  an  engraving,  and  the  tint  produces  a  mellowness  of  effect 
which  is  very  pleasing  ;  but  in  the  photograph  the  tint  is  only  round  the 
edge,  and  therefore  at  best  is  only  a  weak  imitation  of  an  engraving. 
If  this  tint  is  necessary,  a  toned  board  should  be  used  instead.  I  do  not 
feel  that  photographers  are  justified  in  trying  to  emulate  the  work  of 
other.artisfs  who  make  a  speciality  of  other  branches  of  art.  Surely  a 
photograph  in  itself  is  a  most  beautiful  thing,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  photograph  should  be  disguised,  therefore  any  attempt 
at  imitation  is  undoubtedly  weak  and  degrading. 

It  is  such  practices  as  this  which  lower  our  art  in  the  eyes  of  painter 
artists,  and  bring  ridicule  from  all  who  profess  good  taste.  Rather  let 
us  emphasise  the  fact  that  our  pictures  are  photographs,  and  then  the 
beauty  which  they  possess  will  receive  the  recognition  which  they  deserve. 
A  pale  grey  mount,  with  a  white  paste-down  centre,  is  a  very  effective 
form  of  mounting  if  the  picture  is  made  on  white  paper.  It  is  truly  a 
photographic  mount,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  In  using  this  mount  some  regard  must  be  given  to  the 
general  character  of  the  print,  for,  if  it  is  rather  a  dark  subject,  the  white 
paste-down  becomes  very  aggressive  in  appearance.  With  such  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  print  the  white  paste-down  should  be  very  narrow,  almost,  in 
some  cases,  to  a  single  line  in  width. 

A  great  improvement  would  be  to  have  the  paste-down  of  such  a  tint 
that  it  would  be  just  off  a  pure  white,  so  that,  when  the  picture  is  laid  on 
it,  the  whites  would  appear  just  a  trifle  brighter  than  the  paste- down 
itself.  A  grey  mount  with  a  white  Oxford  line,  and  about  half  an  inch 
from  it,  makes  an  exceedingly  effective  finish,  and  is  quite  permissib'e. 
On  a  white  or  toned  mount  the  line  should  be  very  pale.  As  a  rule, 
these  lines  are  made  much  too  strong  for  good  taste. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  veneered  or  of  gold  mounts,  as  these  are  really 
only  extensions  of  the  frame,  and  must  be  treated  only  as  such.  There 
is  one  more  subject  which  I  must  speak  of  before  I  conclude,  and  in  a 
somewhat  feeling  manner,  as  it  is  a  very  personal  affair,  and  one  which 
must  apply  itself  to  everybody,  I  refer  to  the  signing  of  names  upon  the 
print  or  mount. 

Signed  Photographs. 

There  are  some  workers  who  are  evidently  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  most  important  object  in  the  picture  is  their  own  especial  signa¬ 
ture.  They  write  it  big  in  a  flourishing  style,  sometimes  in  red  or  white 
letters  across  the  corner  of  the  print.  When  you  look  at  the  picture  the 
first  thing  that  catches  your  eye  is  Murillo  Fitz-Jones,  or  whatever  the 
name  may  be.  The  eye  travels  thence  to — Murillo  Fitz-Jones,  and 
after  being  excited  and  dismayed,  hypnotised  and  enthralled  with  the  all- 
important  and  self-asserting  cognomen,  desires  to  see  something  more  of 
the  picture,  but  an  irresistible  spell  seems  to  hold  it  back  until,  by  the 
triumphant  power  of  mind  over  matter,  it  tears  itself  away,  and,  with  ono 
bold  master-stroke,  looks  with  doubtful  satisfaction  upon  the  principal 
object — Murillo  Fitz-Jones.  Further  comment  is  needless,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  have  very  much  exaggerated  the  matter,  for  I  have  seen  frequently 
pictures  with  their  makers’  names  thus  boldly  written  upon  them.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  say  that  they  should  not  be  signed,  but  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  settle. 

The  Japanese,  with  all  their  beautiful  art  productions,  are  mostly  con¬ 
tent  to  let  their  work  go  forth  into  the  world  without  so  much  as  a  single 
letter  of  authority  upon  them.  They  are  a  very  modest  people.  But  I 
think  a  man  should  not  be  ashamed  to  own  up  to  his  work,  and  to  stand 
by  its  merits,  but  it  is  only  a  sign  of  self-conceit  and  arrogance  to  sign  a 
print  in  such  a  manner  that  whenever  it  is  looked  at  the  name  must  be 
read.  No  !  modesty  in  art  is  above  all  things  to  be  esteemed,  and  is  a 
most  pleasing  trait  in  many  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  day.  The 
name  should  undoubtedly  appear,  and  it  is  better  either  to  write  it  small 
and  pale  in  the  same  colour  as  the  picture  itself  at  any  suitable  place 
thereon ;  or,  better  still,  in  pencil  in  the  artist’s  own  handwriting, 
lightly  written  upon  the  mount.  Roland  C.  Whiting. 


THE  ECLIPSE  AT  SA.HD0L. 

By  a  Non-scientikic  Orberver. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  if  I  detail  my  personal  experiences 
of  the  eclipse  of  1898,  since  they  contain  the  record  of  an  attempt  to 
photograph  the  corona  by  ordinary  apparatus,  an  attempt  which  I  think 
has  been  successful  when  the  apparatus  used  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  general  interest  taken  in  this  important  event  was  evidenced  bv 
the  large  numbers  of  all  classes  that  travelled  from  various  parts.  Those 
who  went  to  Sahdol,  where  the  Astronomer  Royal,  the  Madras  Astrono¬ 
mer,  and  others  were  encamped,  deserved  a  reward  for  the  inconvenience 
they  suffered.  The  inconvenient  running  of  the  trains  caused  us  to  be 
two  nights  out,  and  one  night  we  had  to  spend  under  trees,  some  in 
railway  carriages  certainly,  but  only  the  most  favoured  ones.  The  reward 
was  ours,  for  a  more  awe-inspiring  sight  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
There  was  a  humorous  side  too — in  fact,  it  was  a  mixture  of  the  incon¬ 
venient,  the  ludicrous,  and  the  sublime.  It  was  very  funny,  as  the  time 
drew  near,  to  see  such  a  number  of  people  making  earnest  efforts  to 
smoke  glasses  of  telescopes,  bits  of  ordinary  glass,  field  glasses,  &c.  They 
burnt  their  fingers  and  covered  their  hands  and  faces  with  lamp-black. 
Some  held  field  glasses  bodily  over  a  great  flame  of  burning  camphor, 
then  up  they  went  to  the  eyes  to  see  if  they  were  all  right,  with  the  result 
that  the  eyes,  nose,  and  cheeks  were  blackened  in  a  way  that  would  allow 
one  to  imagine  they  were  preparing  for  a  Christy  Minstrel  performance 
Now  and  then  one  would  hear  an  exclamation  that  was  not  a  blessing, 

A  fellow  would  spend  ten  minutes  in  very  carefully  blacking  the  eyepiece 
of  his  telescope,  and  then,  when  he  had  got  it  just  right,  he  would  push 
is  too  close  to  his  eye,  and  the  lashes  would  brush  off  the  deposit.  Here 
and  there  were  individuals  with  camp  tables,  large  sheets  of  paper, 
drawing  instruments,  and  suchlike.  Like  automatons,  they  popped  the 
glasses  to  their  eyes,  dropped  them,  made  notes  with  a  rapidity  that 
astonished  one,  and  caused  one  to  wonder  what  they  found  to  record  of 
such— apparently — vital  interest.  This  while  the  shadow  was  slowly 
covering  up  the  sun.  Knowing  the  enormous  advantage  photographic 
records  have  over  eye  observations,  I  thought  it  a  fearful  waste  of  energy, 
even  during  totality,  while  prior  to  the  “  total  ”  phase  I  should  say  that 
there  is  nothing  visible  to  the  eye  that  called  for  record. 

I  had  never  before  seen  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  so  hardly  knew 
what  to  expect.  I  had  made  a  special  camera  with  a  changing  back  that 
would  enable  me  to  make  six  expasures  on  a  half-plate.  This  camera  I 
hope  to  describe  later  on  when  I  have  more  time  at  my  disposal,  but 
I  may  say  that  it  was  focussed  and  screwed  up  quite  rigid  some  days 
before,  and  two  small  aperture  sights  adjusted  on  the  back  and  front,  so 
that  any  objects  aligned  in  the  sights  would  have  its  image  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  that  part  of  the  plate  opposite  the  aperture  in  the  camera 
back.  Thus,  with  the  camera  on  the  tilting  table,  I  was  enabled  to  put 
in  the  slide  and  draw  the  shutter  ready  for  the  first  flash  of  the  corona, 
keeping  the  sun’s  image  exactly  in  position  by  means  of  the  sights.  Of 
course,  I  protected  my  eyes  by  means  of  dark- coloured  glasses,  which  I  had 
made  still  more  protective  by  smoking  them.  While  the  merest  fraction 
of  the  sun’s  edge  remained  visible,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  this  bright 
bit.  But  suddenly  there  was  a  magical  change.  The  shadow  shot  across 
my  eyes,  and  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  corona  was  revealed  as 
though  by  a  magician’s  wand.  Almost  lost  in  admiration,  force  of  habit 
stood  me  in  good  stead.  I  mechanically  made  the  first  exposure,  having 
had  my  hand  on  the  cap,  not  more  than  a  second  of  time  elapsing  j  | 
between  the  flashing  of  the  corona  and  the  removal  of  the  cap.  I  then 
made  five  successive  exposures  of  one,  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
seconds.  The  lens  was  a  rapid  rectilinear  of  18-inches  focus,  and  wa 
worked  at  f- 11  for  the  whole  series.  The  camera,  as  I  said,  had  beer 
ready  focussed,  and  this  was  carefully  done  with  a  good  focussing 
telescope. 

I  enclose  prints  from  the  negatives  and  a  transparency  from  No.  1,  i.e. 
the  first  exposure.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  one  shows  the  fine  hair-like 
rays  of  the  corona  very  well,  besides  the  prominences  of  burning  hydrogen 
gas  and  a  crescent-shape  deposit,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  gaseous  envelope  round  the  sun  of  less  actinic  activity  than 
the  coronal  lays.  This  crescent  is  at  11  o’clock,  if  we  suppose  the  disc 
to  represent  the  dial  of  a  clock.  Hhejhst  contact  took  place  at  5  o’clock. 
Hence,  my  first  exposure  being  made  almost  simultaneously  with  the  first 
flash,  I  presume  I  was  just  in  time  to  secure  an  impression  of  this  darker 
gaseous  body.  In  No.  2,  which  was  exposed  about  six  seconds  after 
No.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  feature  has  disappeared.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5 
have  suffered  in  varying  proportions  from  sky  fog  and  movement,  owing 
to  the  long  exposures.  No.  5,  which  had  twenty  seconds,  presents  a 
curious  appearance.  At  the  nineteenth  second,  as  near  as  can  possibly 
be  judged,  the  sun’s  edge  flashed  out  at  the  point  of  the  moon's  first 
contact,  viz.,  5  o’clock.  In  an  instant  I  replaced  the  cap,  but  the 
extremely  brief  exposure  was  quite  sufficient  to  bring  about  reversal. 
The  results  are,  I  think,  encouraging,  and  show  what  can  be  done  by 
means  of  apparatus  th.it  every  photographer  has  at  his  disposal,  although 
it  is  not  every  photographer  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  plate  used  was  an 
Ilford  “Empress,”  and  was  well  and  thickly  backed  with  a  paste  of 
lamp-black,  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  methylated  spirit  and  ordinary 
shellac  varnish. 
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I  enclose  a  photograph  of  the  Sahdol  Astronomical  Camp,  and  one  of 
'the  instruments  of  Professor  Miehie  Smith,  the  Madras  astronomer, 
including  his  40-feet  Sidero  Stat. 

All  classes  of  visitors  were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  Camp  and  its 
precincts  until  after  the  eclipse,  but  then  the  astronomers  very  courteously 
showed  visitors  the  instruments,  and  explained,  with  marvellous  patience, 
■as  much  as  they  possibly  could  to  non-scientific  listeners.  Naturally,  as 
a  photographer,  I  noted  the  extreme  cleanliness  and  order  that  obtained 
everywhere,  and,  by  the  shade  of  Daguerre,  distilled  water  by  the 
barrel ! 


AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  long  snowstorm  which  commenced  its  wild,  and  most  uncomfortable, 
career  on  Thursday,  last  week,  had  the  effect  of  restricting  the  audience, 
which  assembled  to  hear  Colonel  Waterhouse's  paper  on  “Photographic 
Intaglio  Methods,’]  to  somewhat  small  dimensions.  Indeed,  it  almost 
required  the  stamina  of  an  Arctic  explorer  to  contend  with  the  bitter 
wind,  and  its  frosty  particles,  which  assailed  street  wayfarers  on  that 
inclement  night.  Once  indoors,  however,  the  members  of  the  Camera 
Club  forgot  all  about  the  slushy  snow  outside,  and  settled  themselves 
down  to  listen  to  the  story  of  photo-engraved  plates  from  one  who  has 
himself  done  so  much  to  bring  that  phase  of  graphic  art  to  the  perfection 
which  it  has  now  attained. 

First  came  the  usual  notices,  respecting  coming  events,  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  after  which  Mr.  Wilmer,  the  Chairman  of  the  evening,  asked 
whether  any  members  bad  any  novelty  to  bring  forward,  or  statement  to 
make.  Yes,  Mr.  Warnerke  had  something  to  say,  and,  as  this  gentleman 
never  rises  to  his  feet  without  warrant,  the  members  were  all  agog  to 
hear  his  statement. 

Here  it  is  in  brief.  Dr.  Russell  had  that  afternoon  read  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  action  of  different  substances  on  the  sensitive 
silver  surfaces  used  in  photography.  Mr.  Warnerke  had  himself  been 
experimenting  in  this  direction  for  a  long  time,  and  had  obtained  results 
which  seemed  to  defy  all  explanation,  and,  as  they  differed  in  detail  from 
those  described  by  Dr.  Russell,  Mr.  Warnerke  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  submitting  them  to  the  criticism  of  the  Camera  Club.  Broadly  speaking, 
he  had  found  that  different  substances,  when  placed  in  contact  with  or 
near  to  the  sensitive  surface  in  complete  darkness  for  several  hours, 
would  have  the  same  action  upon  that  surface  as  would  light,  in  that  they 
would  leave  an  image  which  could  be  revealed  by  development.  First  he 
axperimented  with  chloride  and  bromide  papers,  and  found  that  the  effect 
liffered  on  these  two  papers.  Copal,  such  as  painters  used,  would  show 
i  black  mark,  so  that  any  word  written  in  such  varnish  on  ordinary 
writing  paper  placed  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  paper  would,  after 
some  hours  in  darkness,  give  under  development  a  black  image.  Gum 
irabic,  on  the  other  hand  would  give  a  white  image,  with  the  surface 
larkened  round  about.  Cut-out  rings  of  thin  gelatine,  interposed  between 
i  copal-coated  paper  and  the  sensitive  surface,  stopped  the  action,  and 
he  rings  were  boldly  reproduced  in  white  on  the  sensitive  paper,  Words 
written  in  variously  prepared  inks  were  reproduced,  some  in  black,  some 
a  white ;  under  like  conditions  with  plates,  equally  astonishing  results 
?ere  obtained.  Taking  various  tones  of  different  metals,  he  found  that 
he  most  marked  result  was  achieved  with  a  Belgian  ten-centime  piece  of 
lickel.  It  so  happened  that  this  coin,  being  thinner  than  some  of  the 
thers  upon  which  the  sensitive  plate  was  laid,  film  downwards,  was  not 
u  actual  contact  with  the  surface,  and  yet  it  was  perfectly  reproduced, 
be  device  upon  it  being  plainly  evident  with  the  raised  portions,  i.e.  those 
earer  the  plate  white,  and  the  sunken  portions  black.  Mr.  Warnerke 
howed  both  papers  and  plates  illustrating  his  remarks,  and  called 
ttention  to  the  circumstance  that  all  were  blackened  round  the  edges  — 
n  effect  familiar  to  all  photographers,  and  one  which  is  generally  ascribed 
p  stale  plates.  No  explanation  was  offered  of  the  phenomena,  but 
lembers  of  the  Club  were  invited  to  experiment  in  the  same  direction 
lemselves.  From  all  this  it  would  seem  that  there  are,  in  photography, 
Ill  more  worlds  to  conquer,  and  mysteries  which  want  explanation. 
Colonel  Waterhouse  now  rose  to  read  his  paper,  and  it  may  at  once  be 
lid  that  the  only  fault  which  we  have  to  find  with  it  was  that  it  gave 
>o  much  notice  to  the  doings  of  the  early  workers,  and  almost  ignored 
ie  labours  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  moderns,  namely,  Colonel  Water- 
ouse  himself.  The  lecturer  began  by  pointing  out  that  the  story  of 
aotographing  in  intaglio  was,  for  the  most  part,  an  old  one,  but  it  was 
'ten  serviceable,  in  carrying  out  a  work,  to  look  back  and  review  the 
hours  of  others  in  the  same  field.  The  art  really  dated  back  to  bygone 
;es,  for  it  must  necessarily  be  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
'pperplate  engraving  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  actual  starting- 
)int  was  in  1814,  when  Niepce  the  elder  attempted  to  fix  pictures  made 
the  camera  obscura,  and  to  copy  engravings  by  means  of  light  trans- 
itted  through  them  to  copper  plates  made  sensitive.  This  process  was 

•  .lied  heliography.  He  used  bitumen  and  lavender  oil  as  a  medium  for 
ssolving  out  the  varnish  unaffected  by  light.  These  experiments  led 
m  to  more  general  researches  with  the  camera,  and  in  1827  he  wanted 

address  our  Royal  Society  on  the  subject  of  his  work,  but  he  was 
fused  a  hearing  because  he  naturally  objected  to  divulge  all  his  methods 

•  fore  his  patents  were  complete. 

One  very  interesting  circumstance  was  that  Niepce  seemed  in  some 


measure  to  have  anticipated  Lippmann’s  interference  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  coloured  pictures,  for  he  has  left  a  description,  quoted  by  Colonel 
Waterhouse,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  on  bitumen  plates 
images  which  showed  by  reflected  light,  when  the  plates  were  held  at  a 
particular  angle,  the  colours  of  the  originals.  More  than  this,  he  found 
that  the  difierent  tints  were  due  to  the  relative  thickness  of  the  varnish, 
and  identified  the  action  as  being  similar  to  Newton’s  rings. 

The  nephew  of  Niepce,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Daguerre,  received  a 
pension  from  the  French  Government  for  their  invention  of  the 
Daguerreotype,  continued  his  uucle’s  experiments,  and  the  bitumen 
process  became  quite  extensively  employed  by  photo-engravers. 
Various  processes  for  turning  the  Daguerreotype  plate  into  a  printing 
surface  were  then  described,  and  many  good  workers  seem  to  have  turned 
their  attention  in  this  direction  without  any  practical  result  coming 
from  their  labours.  Next  came  a  review  of  the  processess  based  upon 
the  action  of  light  upon  the  dichromates  and  the  methods  of  Poitevin, 
Pretsch,  and  others  fully  described.  Fox  Talbot’s  share  in  photo-etching 
work  was  also  acknowledged,  and  mention  made  of  his  introduction  of 
muslin  or  gauze,  in  order  to  break  up  the  image  into  dots — the  proto¬ 
type,  of  course,  of  the  ruled  screen  now  used  for  photo-block  work.  And 
thus  the  art  of  photogravure  was  gradually  brought  up  to  date,  the 
lecturer,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  almost  wholly  ignoring  his  own 
large  share  in  bringing  the  work  to  such  a  successful  issue. 

Colonel  Waterhouse  dealt  with  one  of  the  few  subjects,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  illustrate  with  the  optical  lantern.  But,  as  a  substitute, 
one  wall  of  the  room  was  covered  with  examples  of  pictures  produced 
from  photo-engraved  intaglio  plates  of  all  dates,  representing  all  the 
processes  described  in  the  lecture.  Never  before,  perhaps,  has  such  a 
complete  collection  of  pictures  illustrating  this  phase  of  photography 
been  publicly  exhibited,  and  the  members  of  the  Camera  Club  may  well 
be  congratulated  at  having  such  an  Exhibition  on  their  premises. 

The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  desultory  discussion,  in  which  Mr. 
Warnerke  and  the  Chairman  took  part.  In  the  summing  up  of  the 
proceedings  Mr.  Wilmer  remarked  that  the  retirement  of  Colonel 
Waterhouse  from  his  public  duties  in  India  was  a  grea".  gain  to  photo¬ 
graphers  generally,  for  he  had  occupied  much  of  ins  leisure  in  visiting 
the  Continental  ateliers,  and  had  thus  added  to  his  extensive  knowledge 
— a  knowledge  which  he  did  not  keep  to  himself,  but  was  always  ready 
to  impart  to  others. 


GENRE  STUDIES. 

[Translated  from  the  Photo  Gazette.] 

Emerson  once  said  that  a  picture  was  “  the  materialisation  of  an  idea.” 
Stendhal  used  the  word  “  crystallisation.”  A  dream,  an  ideal,  crosses 
the  mind  of  the  artist ;  he  sets  it  forth  with  the  aid  of  a  brush,  chisel, 
or  pencil.  This  is  Art.  He  touches  every  one  with  the  feelings  by  which 
he  himself  has  been  moved ;  he  makes  us  take  pleasure  in  his  own  con¬ 
ception  ;  we  share  his  vision,  and  for  centuries  onward  the  idea  which 
has  influenced  him  is  fixed,  and  becomes  inspiration  for  generations  of 
artists  yet  unborn.  Such  an  aim  is  a  noble  one.  Can  photography 
aspire  to  it?  Yes  and  no.  No,  if  it  sets  before  itself  a  too  lofty  ideal; 
yes,  if  it  rests  contented  with  simpler  subjects. 

M.  Gustave  Larroumet,  speaking  of  Detaille,  the  great  artist,  says  :  “  He 
makes  his  choice  in  truth,  and  with  the  aid  of  truth  he  imagines,  for  with¬ 
out  choice  and  without  imagination  there  is  no  such  thing  as  art ;  he  thinks 
and  dreams,  for  painting  without  ideas  shows  only  the  outside  of  things, 
and  never  the  soul  of  them.”  Here  we  have  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
words  the  substance  of  innumerable  articles  which  have  had  the  relation 
of  photography  to  art  for  their  theme.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
although  the  photographer  is  at  liberty  to  choose,  he  cannot  create  ;  he 
can  show  the  outside  of  things,  but  it  is  not  ior  him  to  reveal  the  soul 
of  them.  We  shall  be  wise  to  work  within  the  limits  of  our  art,  and  not 
try  to  pass  them.  All  pictures  which,  by  arrangement  of  figures,  repre¬ 
sent  an  idea  are  permitted  us  ;  those  which  call  for  the  interpretation 
of  an  ideal,  dreamed  in  the  brain  of  the  artist,  we  ought  to  be  ready  to 
surrender  to  painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  the  technique  of  whose  art 
allows  of  their  putting  their  soul  into  their  work. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  representation  of  the  nude  by  photo¬ 
graphy  should  be  condemned.  The  ideal  of  female  beauty  va  fishes 
before  the  objective  of  a  camera,  and  appears  only  as  a  body  without 
soul ;  the  form  of  it  remains  beautiful,  but  with  a  beauty  utterly  sensu¬ 
ous  and  different  from  that  represented  by  painters  and  sculptors ;  for 
these  choose  in  truth,  and  by  the  aid  of  truth  use  their  imagination, 
whilst  the  photographer  cannot  choose  in  truth,  and  must  perforce 
reproduce  in  entirety. 

A  musician  sits  down  to  a  piano  and  plays  a  piece  of  music— nocturne, 
reverie,  or  what  you  will.  We  admire  his  talent;  his  music  stirs  the 
hearts  of  all  his  audience ;  yet,  play  that  same  piece  in  correct  time  on 
one  of  the  mechanical  pianos  manufactured  at  the  present  day,  to 
perform  on  which  you  have  merely  to  insert  a  perforated  card  and  turn  a 
handle,  and  you  will  no  longer  experience  the  pleasure  which  the 
musician  gave  you.  All  the  feeling  has  gone  out  of  it,  the  piece  seems 
tame  and  commonplace,  for  the  soul  of  the  interpreter  has  gone ;  he 
threw  himself  into  the  reproduction  of  the  composer's  thought,  he  felt 
the  passion  of  it,  and  was  able  to  communicate  his  ecstasy  to  the  souls 
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of  those  who  listened  to  him,  whilst  the  automatic  instrument  merely 
ground  out  the  notes  mechanically,  with  no  feeling  and  giving  no 
artistic  pleasure.  When  a  photographer  challenges  an  art  so  lofty  that 
it  strives  to  set  forth  an  ideal  of  the  mind,  he  encounters  the  same 
difficulty,  and  his  apparatus  effects  a  representation  in  the  same  way  as 
the  mechanical  piano.  Happily  the  photographer  has  other  resources. 

I  want  to  speak  about  genre  studies,  a  class  of  work  very  little  and  very 
poorly  practised  by  amateurs  and  not  at  all  by  professionals.  Do  not 
suppose  that  it  is  easy  work ;  that  it  requires  no  thought,  imagination, 
skill,  or  artistic  culture.  It  requires  all  these.  It  is  not  enough  to  bring 
various  people  into  different  positions  in  order  to  make  a  genre  picture. 
In  the  arrangements  of  the  figures  in  their  surroundings  some  idea 
must  be  set  forth,  and  everything  should  go  to  place  this  idea  in  relief. 

We  must,  then,  first  of  all  have  some  leading  idea  for  the  picture,  then 
think  about  it  and  visualise  it  in  our  mind’s  eye;  or,  better,  if  we  can, 
use  a  pencil  deftly,  make  a  rough  sketch  of  it.  When  we  have  come 
to  a  distinct  conception  of  what  we  want  to  do,  and  how  we  propose 
representing  it,  then  it  is  time  enough  to  set  the  apparatus  up  and  look 
at  the  ground  glass.  As  a  general  rule  this  course  of  procedure  is  re¬ 
versed,  with  consequent  poor  results. 

Some  idea  of  composition  is  a  sine-gua-non.  A  badly  composed  picture 
will  never  tell  any  story.  The  interest  is  scattered,  the  idea  lacks 
unity.  The  study  of  standard  paintings  is  of  the  greatest  use.  More 
can  be  learnt  by  taking  a  walk  through  our  art  galleries,  or  by  looking 
over  the  reproductions  of  celebrated  pictures  than  by  reading  whole 
volumes  of  treatises  on  the  art  of  composition.  But  the  study  of  great 
works  of  art  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  should  not  lead  to  too 
servile  imitation  of  them.  Some  imitations  by  photographers  of 
classical  pictures  have  been  very  successful,  others  less  so,  whilst  the 
great  majority  have  been  simply  grotesque.  All  depends  on  the  subject, 
the  selection  of  which  calls  for  discretion.  We  have  all  admired  the  re¬ 
production  of  a  photograph  by  M.  Commessy,  which  is  a  very  close 
imitation  of  Millet’s  Glaneuses.  The  photographic  portrayal  of  the 
scene  was  done  with  care  and  skill,  and,  if  the  photographer  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  was  because  he  was  careful  to  avoid  aiming  too  high.  The 
subject  of  the  picture  Is  borrowed  from  country  life ;  it  is  an  every-day 
summer  scene,  and  no  lofty  idea  is  involved  in  the  work.  The  subject 
comes  within  the  limits  of  photography.  M.  Commessy,  who  is  an 
artist,  chose  Millet’s  Glaneuses,  but  he  has  been  careful  to  avoid  attempt¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  picture,  Angelus.  This  is  equally  a  country  scene ; 
the  same  woman  might  have  posed  in  each  picture  ;  the  landscape,  a 
little  village  church  lying  in  a  plain,  is  common  to  both ;  there  is  no 
technical  difficulty.  Why  should  not  the  reproduction  of  this  picture 
have  been  attempted  ?  Because,  above  this  picture,  and  dominating  it, 
hovers  a  thought,  the  thought  of  prayer.  The  idealised  expression  of  the 
two  faces  compels  us  to  believe  that  the  painter  has  striven  to  shadow 
forth  on  the  canvas  a  noble  thought — his  own — that  he  has  put  into  his 
picture  something  of  his  heart,  his  soul,  his  faith ;  and  it  is  to  this  point 
that  the  photographer  cannot  rise. 

The  imitation  of  good  pictures  is  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher  if  he  will  but  recognise  his  limitations  ;  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  fundamental  rules  of  art  will  not  be  ignored,  that  the  picture 
will  be  well  composed  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  work  of  this  kind 
much  may  be  learnt  and  many  interesting  pictures  produced.  After¬ 
wards,  when  the  photographer  begins  to  feel  for  himself,  he  will  be  able, 
in  his  own  turn,  to  compose  new  subjects  for  himself. 

Do  not  attempt  to  represent  complex  ideas  by  photography,  but  en¬ 
deavour  to  translate  a  single  one ;  without  some  leading  thought  genre 
study  is  an  empty  thing.  Do  not  essay  representations  of  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  discovery  of  photography,  for  even  the  best-trained 
models  have  a  commonplace  appearance  when  dressed  in  historical 
costumes.  If  we  will  but  look  around  us,  and  if  we  know  how  to  see, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  subjects.  Genre  studies  are  best  selected  from 
country  life,  subjects  of  which  description  gives  the  best  results  in  photo¬ 
graphy. 

En  resume,  it  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  difference  between  genre 
studies  and  landscapes  containing  figures  ?  The  difference  consists  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  preponderance  of  one  or  other  of  two  factors.  If  the  land¬ 
scape  takes  the  most  important  place,  the  figures  in  it  being  merely 
accessory,  and  introduced  in  order  to  give  a  little  life  to  the  view,  the 
picture  may  be  considered  a  landscape ;  but,  if,  on  the  contrary,  these 
figures  take  the  principal  place,  and  the  landscape  serves  the  purpose 
only  of  a  background,  the  scene  represented  may  be  described  as  a  genre 
study.  We  have  seen  many  pleasing  scenes  of  this  latter  order  taken  in 
a  hand  camera.  For  example,  vineyard  scenes,  reapers  at  their  mid-day 
meal,  arrival  of  the  village  diligence,  or  departure  of  the  conscribed  soldiers 
may  be  cited,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  these  are  lucky 
shots,  where  the  skill  of  the  artist  has  been  confined  to  choosing  the 
moment  when  the  best  grouping  of  the  figures  has  come  about  and  the 
background  harmonises  best  with  the  subject.  When  greater  skill  has 
been  gained  the  photographer  may  group  his  models  in  open  air  or 
otherwise,  as  in  Robinson’s  Merry  Tale,  or  Village  Barber.  A  friend  of 
the  writer’s,  a  past  master  in  this  kind  of  work,  has  made  a  very  striking 
series  of  studies,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  line  Life  of  a  Boll.  Of 
these  he  may  be  especially  commended  for  Baby  is  ill.  The  Reading 
Lesson,  The  First  Step,  The  Breakfast,  each  of  which  is  a  little  gem, 


made  with  evident  care  and  a  good  knowledge  of  composition.  He  h&g 
grouped  his  figures  and  accessories  to  such  effect  that  each  picture  plainly 
bears  out  its  title.  He  makes  each  study  a  matter  of  previous  thought, 
he  takes  for  models  children  in  occupations  familiar  to  them,  and,  in 
order  to  get  a  natural  pose,  when  everything  is  ready,  he  has  only  to  tel) 
them  to  play  dolls  in  their  usual  way. 

In  the  same  way,  when  workmen  are  to  be  represented,  get  hold  of  real 
workmen,  and  ask  them  to  continue  their  work.  The  artist  has  then  to 
choose  the  position  of  the  smith,  carpenter,  or  shoemaker,  which  beat 
gives  the  idea  of  his  trade,  which  also  harmonises  best  with  the  interior 
of  the  shop  of  which  the  background  of  the  picture  will  be  composed. 

In  a  word,  study,  taste,  and  patience  are  absolutely  necessary.  Wc 
must  understand  what  we  wish  to  represent,  we  must  avoid  a  too  lofty 
subject,  must  remain  contented  with  simple  ideas,  and  not  imagine  that 
we  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  genre  study  merely  because  we  have 
placed  five  people  round  a  teatable  without  previous  consideration  of 
their  positions,  or  of  the  idea  which  their  grouping  is  design  ed  to  set 
forth.  Cte.  d’Absche. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  PROFITS. 

In  three  previous  articles,  on  June  25,  August  6,  and  September  3,  1897, 
I  tabulated  the  retail  price  of  photographs,  the  wholesale  price  of 
material,  and  the  rate  of  wages  at  various  periods.  With  these  before 
him  the  photographer  can  compare  the  position  of  the  trade  and  the 
amount  of  profits  at  any  time  within  the  years  named.  The  tables  given 
are  not  so  complete  as  they  might  be  made,  but  are  sufficiently  full  to 
enable  one  to  arrive  at  several  important  conclusions  concerning  profits. 
The  facts  supplied  in  the  above-named  articles,  and  what  they  imply, 
may  not  be  readily  grasped  by  the  busy  photographer ;  hence,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines,  I  purpose  to  state  the  general  results  which  can  be  drawn 
from  them.  If  at  any  time  more  information  than  I  have  supplied  is 
collected,  my  conclusions  may  in  some  degree  be  controverted,  though  in 
the  main  I  think  they  will  hold  good  throughout. 

I  began  by  considering  retail  prices  for  cabinet  and  carte-de-visite 
portraits,  finding  that  until  1867  high  prices  were  obtained  ;  after  that 
prices  slowly  declined,  until  at  present  they  are  fully  twenty-five  per 
cent,  below  the  earlier  rates.  Coming  to  the  price  of  material  and  other 
things  that  enter  into  cost  of  production,  I  showed  that  rent  had  in¬ 
creased  eighty  per  cent.,  rates  thirty  per  cent.,  whilst  a  number  of 
articles  in  daily  use  had  decreased  from  forty-nine  to  ninety  per  cent., 
the  mean  being  seventy-two.  Finally,  wages  were  compared,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  for  the  majority  of  photographers  there  has  been  a  decline 
of  twelve  per  cent  from  1883-6  to  1897. 

These  several  items  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Retail  prices . decreased  25  per  cent. 

Rent  . increased  80  „ 

Rates,  taxes  .  ,,  30  „ 

Wages . decreased  12  ,, 

Material . .  72  ,, 

It  is  next  necessary  to  ascertain  in  what  proportions  these  items  enter 
into  cost  of  production,  and  how  far  they  account  for  the  total  working 
expenses  before  an  accurate  statement  can  be  made  as  to  profits.  To 
arrive  at  this  I  shall  take  the  amounts  given  in  the  article  on  the 
“  Profits  of  Professional  Photographers,”  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
on  April  16,  1897.  In  that  estimate  the  takings  are  reckoned  as  10001 
In  the  expenses  the  wages  of  an  operator  are  left  out ;  this  has  been  addec 
to  the  wages  bill  as  100Z.  a  year.  With  the  expenses  so  obtained  is  com 
pared  the  probable  cost  of  the  same  things  in  1851-2,  allowing  that  th< 
decline  in  wages  of  twelve  per  cent,  from  1883-6  represents  the  fal 
during  the  longer  period  which  favours  1897  :  — 


1897. 

1851-2. 

Rent . 

.  £100  . 

.  £58 

Rates,  taxes  . 

.  25  . 

.  20 

Wages . 

.  348  . 

.  390 

Material  . 

.  180  . 

.  642 

653  . 

.  1110 

This  gives  a  difference  of  4571.  in  favour  of  1897,  meaning,  in  rounc 
figures,  that  the  cost  of  production  is  forty  per  cent,  less  now  than  in 
1851-2.  A  similar  result  is  given  by  summing  up  the  various  amounts 
as  tabulated  for  the  two  periods,  putting  the  difference  in  cost  of  material 
some  three  to  four  times  greater  in  1851  than  1896. 


1851. 

1896. 

Rent.. . 

.  £100  . 

. .  £180 

Rates,  taxes  . . 

.  30  . 

.  39 

Wages . 

.  240  . 

.  210 

Materials  . 

.  642  . 

.  180 

1012  . 

.  609 

The  difference  is  4031. ,  and  can  be  put  roughly  as  forty  per  cent. 

The  working  expenses  accounted  for  by  these  means  are  some  sixt; 
per  cent.,  hence,  on  sixty  per  cent,  of  production,  the  photographer  bai. 
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gained  forty  per  cent.  The  forty  per  cent,  not  considered,  of  course,  in¬ 
cludes  profits,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  material.  It  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  a  moderate  estimate  to  put  the  gain  on  working  expenses  between 
1851-2  and  1896-7  as  forty  per  cent.  By  the  latest  calculation,  a  photo¬ 
grapher  can  only  make  146Z.  10s.  profit  on  a  1000Z.  taking.  In  1851  he 
would  have  needed  to  take  1400h  to  secure  the  same  profit.  His  prices 
to  do  this  required  to  be  forty  per  cent,  greater,  but,  as  shown,  they 
were  often  eight  or  nine  times  this,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  large 
profits  made  in  those  days,  and  how  small  in  comparison  they  are  at 
present. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  put  the  fall  in  retail  prices  as  twenty-five 
per  cent,  from  1860 ;  consequently,  if  cost  of  production  is  some  forty 
per  cent,  less,  profits,  instead  of  being  smaller,  should  now  be  greater 
than  formerly,  a  conclusion  I  will  proceed  to  examine. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  my  remarks  with  any  closeness  will  re¬ 
cognise  that  the  comparison  between  1851  and  1896  is  an  extreme,  and 
does  not  strictly  interpret  the  progress  of  events.  If  we  inquire  of  old 
photographers  which  years  were  the  most  prosperous  for  commercial 
photography,  or  note  the  years  when  flourishing  houses  of  business  were 
founded,  the  conclusion  in  both  cases  will  he  from  about  1860  onwards. 
These  years  are  marked  down  as  the  palmy  days  of  photography.  The 
carte- de-visite  mania  had  something  to  do  with  this  result,  but  these 
comparative  tables  show  why  photography  was  so  extremely  profitable. 
From  the  table  of  wholesale  prices  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  of  photo¬ 
graphic  material  in  1851-2  was  very  high,  the  selling  price  of  photo¬ 
graphs  being  also  fixed  high.  By  1860,  however,  wholesale  prices  had 
dropped  greatly,  so  that  sixteen  articles  of  daily  use  costing  4 1.  18s.  6d. 
in  1852  only  cost  11.  19 s.  in  1860.  During  the  same  time  selling  prices 
had  scarcely  changed.  Thus,  whilst  retail  prices  remained  high,  whole¬ 
sale  prices  went  duwn  rapidly;  but  selling  prices  had  been  fixed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  earlier  wholesale  rates,  and  so  the  whole  gain  in  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  went  to  profits.  For  some  years  selling  prices  kept  up,  and 
photographers  prospered  exceedingly  and  waxed  fat. 

After  1860  wholesale  prices  declined  slowly,  rent  continued  to  rise, 
and  selling  prices  to  fall.  This  movement  has  continued  unaltered, 
until  at  the  present  the  profits  of  professional  photographers  threaten  to 
become  a  minus  quantity.  .  Retail  prices  are  still  falling,  wholesale 
prices  are  nearing  a  minimum,  and  the  prospects  of  photographers  do 
not  feem  likely  to  improve  unless  some  effort  is  made  to  alter  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  production.  Low  selling  prices  do  not  of  necessity  mean  low 
profits,  but  what  the  bulk  of  photographers  have  to  face  is  falling 
prices  and  no  corresponding  reduction  in  working  expenses  or  cost  of 
production. 

These  considerations  prove  that  the  position  of  photographers  is  much 
worse  than  previously,  a  fact  of  which  photographers  were  already 
aware,  and  thus  might  charge  me  with  doing  needless  labour,  a  charge  I 
shall  not  endorse  since  I  am  persuaded  that  my  efforts  have  likewise 
made  evident  the  means  of  remedying  these  low  profits  and  regaining 
some  of  the  lost  ground.  This  remedy  is  easily  stated,  but  its 
application  is  by  no  means  so  simple.  The  remedy  can  be  resolved  into 
four  courses  of  action,  to  be  used  individually  or  collectively  :  1.  To 
raise  selling  prices.  2.  To  cheapen  production,  i.e.,  by  inventing 
improved  appliances,  new  processes,  labour-saving  devices.  3.  To 
make  assistants  more  efficient.  4.  To  limit  competition. 

How  far  the  above  are  practicable  I  shall  consider  in  the  remaining 
space  at  my  disposal.  To  raise  prices  was  considered  by  commercial 
men  of  the  old  school  as  quite  impossible  ;  they  held  as  an  axiom  that 
prices  once  lowered  could  never  again  be  raised  ;  hence  their  policy  was 
to  make  every  effort  to  keep  prices  at  a  fixed  level  year  after  year.  This 
was  sound  enough  under  the  individual  system  of  trade,  because,  should 
one  man  raise  his  prices,  he,  being  alone,  would  in  consequence  lose 
trade ;  but,  nowadays,  the  individual  system  of  commerce  is  giving  way 
to  the  combined,  the  company,  the  syndicate,  the  trust,  the  federation  ; 
and  by  these  improved  methods  we  find  that  prices  can  be  raised  and 
lowered— not  at  random,  but  as  the  state  of  trade  is  good  or  bad. 
Fluctuating  prices  are  now  the  rule  instead  of  fixed  rates,  independent  of 
the  condition  of  trade.  An  individual  cannot  raise  prices  without  risk, 
whilst  a  combination  can  do  so  with  safety  and  profit.  Again,  railways, 
telephones,  and  other  improved  methods  of  communication  make  it 
possible  for  combinations  to  be  formed,  even  though  they  be  world-wide. 
A  federation  embracing  every  photographer  is  somewhat  visionary, 
though  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  federate  the  photographers  in  any 
one  country. 

To  cheapen  production  by  inventions  and  improved  methods  of 
working  is  open  to  every  photographer.  For  instance,  the  gelatine  dry 
plate,  as  a  method  of  working,  was  an  improvement  on  collodion,  and  for 
a  few  years  gave  photography  new  openings,  and  helped  to  lift  it  from 
the  stagnation  into  which  it  had  fallen. 

The  bromide  emulsion  paper  and  the  platinum  process  have  also  done 
something  in  the  same  way.  The  effects  due  to  these  processes  are  now 
working  off,  and  to  refeat  them  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  novelties 
are  introduced  in  order  that  new  prices  may  be  charged.  This  implies  a 
progressive  spirit,  that  photographers  exchange  ideas,  and  take  means 
of  learning  what  new  things,  capable  of  commercial  application,  are 
introduced  at  societies  and  in  the  photographic  press.  As  a  body, 
photographers  are  notorious  for  exclusiveness,  and,  until  this  attitude 


gives  way,  very  little  can  be  expected  from  the  progressive  spirit  in 
commercial  life. 

To  make  assistants  more  efficient  would  also  increase  profits  without 
reducing  wages  or  lowering  retail  prices,  since  it  means  that,  for  the 
same  expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  more  is  produced  with  less  waste 
and  of  better  quality.  This  aim,  of  course,  requires  better  training  of 
assistants,  both  in  printing-room  and  studio,  and  allowing  greater 
facilities,  and  giving  encouragement  to  assistants  to  attend  evening 
classes,  polytechnics,  &e.,  thus  taking  every  means  to  bring  them  to  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency. 

To  limit  competition  is  regarded  by  many  as  fighting  against  the 
fates,  though  why  competition  should  take  upon  itself  this  character  of 
Nemesis  I  cannot  say.  To  every  poison  there  is  an  antidote,  and  the 
antidote  to  competition  is  monopoly,  either  by  individuals  or  by  a  class. 
There  is  always  plenty  of  room  at  the  top,  for  skill  is  a  monopoly,  and 
the  best  workers  do  not  complain  of  competition  ;  if  anything,  they 
invite  competition,  in  order  to  show  their  superiority  by  producing  yet 
finer  work.  Evidently  the  only  way  to  combat  competition  is  to  make 
it  difficult  to  reach  the  standard  of  work  demanded.  Photographers 
must  therefore  raise  the  quality  of  their  work  ;  should  the  old  prices  net 
allow  of  this  being  done,  they  also  must  be  put  up.  Failing  the  courage 
to  do  this,  nothing  remains  but  to  let  competition  take  its  course,  and  to 
be  contented  with  a  lower  percentage  of  profits.  John  A.  Randall. 
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COLOURING  PHOTOGRAPHS  :  YON  BENTIVEGNFS  PROCESS. 

This  process  consists  essentially,  first,  in  a  preliminary  preparation  of 
the  pictures  ;  second,  in  a  solution  in  which  the  pictures  are  immersed 
to  finally  prepare  them  ;  third,  in  the  employment  of  sheets  of  glass  to 
be  secured  to  and  used  in  conjunction  with  the  picture,  so  that  a  portion 
of  the  colour  is  applied  to  the  glass  instead  of  directly  to  the  picture. 

The  inventor  takes  unmounted  silver-printed  photographs,  but  it  is 
also  capable  of  use  upon  other  photographs,  such  as  platinotypes,  &c. 
If  the  photograph  which  is  to  be  coloured  is  already  mounted,  it  and  the 
card  must  be  put  into  sufficiently  hot  water  to  release  it  from  the  card 
upon  which  it  is  mounted,  and,  if  enamelled,  it  can  be  rubbed  gently 
with  the  finger  or  a  suitable  rubber  and  the  enamel  cleaned  off,  and  also 
the  starch  or  paste, that  is  upon  the  back. 

It  is  then  placed  upon  clean  blotting-paper  to  absorb  the  surplus 
water.  The  photograph  is  then  attached  to  a  sheet  of  glass  of  the  proper 
size  as  follows  : — 

Take  a  glass  plate,  which  has  one  side  slightly  concaved  as  is  usual 
with  sheet  glass,  warm  it  slightly,  and  put  some  warm  melted  gelatine 
with  a  brush  on  the  concaved  side  of  the  glass  so  that  every  point  is 
covered  ;  then  place  the  photograph  upon  this  glass  with  the  face  down¬ 
ward,  and,  with  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  upon  the  back,  rub  and  press  it 
with  any  suitable  tool  until  all  the  air  bubbles  and  little  marks  have 
entirely  disappeared,  after  which  allow  it  to  remain  until  dry. 

A  solution  made  as  follows  is  then  employed  : — 

Take  1  pint,  English  measure,  of  refined  castor  oil,  a  de-sert-spoonful 
of  best  white  vaseline,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  spermaceti,  20  drops  of 
rosemary,  20  drops  of  citronelli  oil,  and  mix  them  together ;  heat  the 
solution  to  about  130°  or  140°  Fahr.,  then  colour  this  solution  a  light  red 
by  a  little  alkamte  root,  after  which  let  it  grow  cold. 

The  photograph  when  dry  upon  the  glass  may  be  carefully  rubbed  on 
the  back  with  fine  sand  paper,  so  that  all  dirt  and  surplus  paper  comes 
oft'  and  an  even  surface  is  made. 

A  large  pan  is  then  filled  with  the  cold  solution  above  described  ;  if 
the  picture  be  large,  or  the  quantity  of  solution  be  not  enough,  it  is 
simply  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The  picture  is  then  put  in  so 
that  it  is  thoroughly  covered  with  the  solution. 

The  pan  with  the  solution  and  the  picture  are  then  placed  over  a  fire 
or  otherwise  heated  to  about  130°  Fahr.,  and  the  whole  is  thus  allowed 
to  remain  for  two  hours. 

The  picture  will  then  become  quite  transparent,  and  when  all  marks 
have  disappeared  the  solution  is  allowed  to  get  cold,  and  the  picture  is 
then  removed,  placed  in  a  pan  with  cold  castor  oil  for  about  three 
hours,  or  until  it  is  desired  to  use  it. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  no  water  is  allowed  to  get  into  the  solution  or 
on  the  picture,  as  every  drop  would  make  a  spot.  If  there  are  still 
bubbles  or  marks  on  the  photographs,  they  must  be  removed  by  the  use 
of  the  sand  paper  or  other  means  while  still  in  the  eolution,  and  the 
picture  must  be  thus  made  perfectly  clear  before  the  colouring  commences. 

Tbe  picture,  when  taken  out  of  the  last  oil  bath,  is  rubbed  dry  with  a 
piece  of  linen,  then  any  desired  colouring  is  applied  upon  the  back.  a3, 
for  instance,  in  a  portrait,  the  various  colours  of  the  gown,  ribbons,  or 
trimmings,  are  laid  on  at  the  proper  points  on  the  back  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  colour  to  pass  beyond  the  par¬ 
ticular  part  to  which  it  belongs. 

This  process  brings  out  the  peculiar  richness  of  colour  and  folds  of 
the  material,  the  sheen  of  the  silk,  plush,  velvet;  also  pirticularly 
brings  out  the  colour  of  gold,  pearls  or  other  stones,  and,  by  thus  apply¬ 
ing  the  colours  upon  the  back,  they  may  be  comparatively  coarsely  done 
without  in  any  way  showing  through  the  picture,  the  effect  being  soft 
and  greatly  resembling  painting  upon  ivory. 
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For  those  parts  of  the  photograph  which  show  flesh  tints,  hair,  or 
any  specially  delicate  colours,  such  as  laces  or  light  fur,  they  should 
not  be  painted,  but  the  colours  for  these  parts  are  brought  out  as 
follows ; — 

A  second  plate  of  glass  of  the  same  size  as  that  upon  which  the 
picture  has  been  mounted  is  placed  with  its  slightly  concaved  face 
against  the  back  of  the  picture  in  the  first  glass,  the  concavities  of  the 
two  serving  to  prevent  the  parts  from  coming  into  absolute  contact 
with  the  colours  which  have  already  been  laid  upon  the  picture  ;  but,  if 
this  concavity  is  not  sufficient,  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  the  glasses 
by  thin  strips  of  paper  pasted  along  the  edges  between  the  two ;  the 
glasses  are  then  secured  together  by  gummed  strips  or  otherwise  so  that 
they  will  not  move  with  relation  to  each  other.  The  delicate  shades  of 
colours  above  referred  to  are  now  painted  upon  the  back  of  the  second 
glass,  these  colours  being  put  in  carefully  and  of  any  degree  of  delicacy 
which  may  be  desired. 

The  colouring  upon  the  back  of  the  second  glass  may  be  so  laid  as  to 
cover  or  extend  over  those  parts  which  have  already  been  painted  upon 
the  back  of  the  photograph  itself  previously  described  without  injuriously 
affecting  the  appearance  of  the  picture. 

With  the  picture  prepared  in  this  manner  it  is  easy  for  the  artist  to 
wash  or  clean  off  any  portion  of  the  colour  which  is  not  satisfactory,  by 
employing  a  piece  of  linen  and  some  of  the  red-coloured  solution  pre¬ 
viously  described. 

The  colours  can  be  thus  removed  and  the  work  done  over  again.  As 
soon  as  the  colours  of  the  second  glass  are  sufficiently  dry,  a  background 
of  thick  dark  paper  is  made,  and  is  attached  along  the  corners,  so  as  to 
cover  the  back  of  the  glass  without  any  application  of  gum  or  other 
substance  which  would  afterwards  touch  the  back  of  the  glass. 

A  sufficient  width  is  left  around  the  edges  for  the  attachment  without 
bringing  the  gum  or  other  securing  material  into  the  line  of  the  picture. 
The  picture  may  then  be  framed  in  any  usual  or  suitable  manner. 

■■■♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEVELOPERS. 

Herr  Julius  Hauff,  of  Fuerbach,  near  Stuttgart,  says  that  the  para- 
phenyl- enediamines  have  hitherto  only  been  capable  of  consideration  as 
photographic  developers  in  the  sense  of  possessing  a  theoretical  interest, 
inasmuch  as  they  represent  a  type  of  developing  material  the  capacity  of 
which  for  developing  purposes  depends  upon  the  presence  of  two  of  the 
amido  groups  which  are  in  para  position  to  one  another ;  they  do  not, 
however,  possess  any  practical  importance,  as,  even  with  the  use  of 
caustic  alkalies,  they  have  not  sufficient  developing  power  for  practical 
purposes,  and,  moreover,  produce  a  green  veil. 

The  para-phenyl- endiamines  have  only  been  made  of  practical  im¬ 
portance  by  the  conversion  of  the  same  into  alkyl  derivatives,  which  even 
with  the  alkaline  sulphites,  powerfully  develop  photographic  pictures, 
securing  a  fine  grain  without  green  veil. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  necessary  power  for  ordinary  copying 
purposes,  the  alkylised  para- phenyl- endiamines,  notwithstanding  the 
great  initial  rapidity  with  which  they  act,  still  require  a  rather  long  time 
for  the  developing. 

The  solutions  do  not  possess  the  desired  degree  of  durability,  and  a 
sensible  skin  is  very  easily  injuriously  affected. 

The  carbo-oxylised  alkyl  derivatives  of  the  para-phenyl-endiamines 
(glycine)  act  otherwise;  they  effect  a  rapid  development  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  picture  with  alkaline  sulphites  without  any  colouring  of  the 
gelatine,  and  with  quite  as  fine  a  grain  as  the  alkylised  para-phenyl- 
enediamine,  but  with  greater  density  of  the  silver  precipitate.  The 
alkylic  developing  solutions  can  be  made  in  a  highly  concentrated  form, 
and  possess  a  degree  of  durability  which  has  never  been  attained  by 
any  of  the  developers  in  use  hitherto. 

The  advantages  presented  by  the  glycins  of  the  alkylised  para-phenyl- 
endiamines  are  as  follows  : — 

Greater  durability  of  the  solutions,  rapid  developing  action,  even  in 
solutions  with  alkaline  sulphites,  and  with  strong  density  of  the  lights, 
high  sensibility  in  relation  to  bromide  of  potassium  as  a  restrainer.  The 
negatives  are  without  any  colouring  of  the  gelatine  also  by  the  use  of 
carbonates  or  caustic  alkalies,  and  show  a  very  fine  grain,  similar  to  that 
of  wet-collodion  plates. 

The  best  for  use  are  the  alkyl-para-phenyl-endiamin-glycins  of  the 
following  composition : — 

1—  NR:R2 

4—  NHCnH2nCOOH/R  =  Alkyl/ 

and,  in  fact,  the  dialkyl-glycins  of  the 

Para-phenyl-endiamine 
Para-toluyl-endiamine 
Para-xylyl  -  endiamine 
a — j3  Naphtyl- endiamine 
a — a  Naphtyl-endiamine 

The  following  is  a  good  developing  solution  : — 

Dimethyl-p-amido-phenyl-glycin  .  1  gr. 

Sulphite  of  sodium  .  5  grs. 

Potash .  5  ,, 

Water .  100  „ 


KINEMATOGRAPHING  THE  GRAND  NATIONAL. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  Friday  last,  March  25,  the  day  on  which 
the  Grand  National  Steeplechase  at  Aintree,  near  Liverpool,  was  arranged 
to  be  kinematographed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  of 
Manchester,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  stormiest  days  that  we  have 
experienced  this  winter,  the  weather  being  totally  unfit  for  outdoor 
photography.  The  arrangements  for  securing  animated  photographs  of 
the  principal  steeplechase  of  the  year  were  carried  out  on  the  completest 
and  most  extensive  scale.  Eleven  machines  placed  at  different  parts  of  the 
course  were  in  action,  and  it  was  found  possible  to  secure  seventeen  distinct 
records  of  the  progress  of  the  race,  while  the  race  course  and  police  authori¬ 
ties  heartily  co-operated  with  Mr.  Chadwick  in  the  arrangements.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  weather  during  the  race  turned  out  dark,  tempestuous,  and 
snowy,  and,  although,  thanks  to  a  brief  gleam  of  sunshine,  some  excellent 
views  of  the  preliminary  canter  and  the  finish  of  the  contest  have  been 
obtained,  the  majority  of  the  pictures  are  unsatisfactory  from  a  photo¬ 
graphic  point  of  view,  and  it  has  therefore  been  decided  not  to  publicly 
exhibit  them.  Captain  Turner,  however,  has  obtained  a  similar  con¬ 
cession  for  next  year,  when,  by  the  aid  of  the  valuable  experience  of  this, 
another  attempt  will  be  made  to  kinematograph  the  Grand  National.  W& 
congratulate  all  concerned  on  their  determination  and  enterprise  ;  $nd,  if 
they  are  successful  in  their  next  year’s  efforts,  a  unique  series  of  picturee 
should  be  available  for  public  exhibition. 
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Radiography  and  the  X  Rays  in  Practice  and  Theory. 

By  S.  R.  Bottone. 

London:  Whittaker  &  Co.,  2,  White  Hart-street,  Paternoster-square,  E.  C. 

Mr.  Bottone,  who  is  a  prolific  writer  on  electrical  matters,  has  found  a> 
congenial  topic  in  radiography,  and  the  result  of  his  present  labours  is  a 
useful  addition  to  the  voluminous  literature  of  the  subjeot,  the  sus¬ 
tained  interest  in  which,  among  surgeons,  physicists,  and  others,  may 
excuse  the  tardiness  with  which  this  volume  has  made  its  appearance. 
Theory  and  practice  appear  to  be  fully  dealt  with,  and  there  are  about 
forty-seven  illustrations,  which  materially  help  the  reader  to  follow  the 
author  in  the  various  steps  of  his  discourse.  It  is  just  the  book  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  student  of  this  division  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity, 
as  the  manipulatory  details  are  clear  and  concise,  and  the  author  has 
treated  the  photography  of  the  subject  in  simple  terms,  so  as  to  be  easily 
understood  by  those  who  have  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  what  is 
required  of  them  on  that  side  of  radiographic  work.  A  capital  index 
adds  to  the  utility  of  the  book,  and  the  reproduced  radiographs  are 
mostly  good  and  interesting.  We  regard  Mr.  Bottone’s  volume  as  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  publishers’  well-known  series  of  technical 
manuals. 


The  Benton  Printing  out  Papers. 

Manufactured  by  Benton  &  Co.,  239,  Whitekorse-road,  Croydon. 

Messrs.  Benton  prepare  both  gelatine  and  collodion  printing- out  papers 
and  they  have  forwarded  us  samples  for  trial.  Every  care  seems  to  have 
been  expended  in  the  manufacture  of  the  papers,  the  surfaces  being  free 
from  mechanical  defects,  and  the  prints  upon  them  exhibiting  the 
qualities  most  desirable  in  such  photographs.  For  the  gelatine  paper 
the  ordinary  sulphocyanide  bath  is  recommended.  The  collodion  paper 
appears  to  behave  exceedingly  well,  the  film  being  free  from  any  dis 
cernible  tendency  to  split  or  blister.  The  instructions  issued  for  work¬ 
ing  this  paper  are  eminently  practicable  and  to  the  point,  and,  if 
followed,  should  always  lead  to  the  production  of  successful  results. 
Messrs.  Benton  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  good  qualities  of  their 
papers,  which  deserve  to  be  popular  among  photographers. 
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iirtos  attir  iloteS. 

The  Reynolds  Fund. — Received  from  F.  H.,  4s.';  W.  Stanbury,  5s. ;  E. 
Milner,  5s. 

Mfssrs.  Berger  &  Co.,  South  Hill  Works.  Hampstead,  the  makers  of 
Luxia  P.O.P. ,  have  issued  a  new  pamphlet  relating  to  that  paper,  for  the 
manipulation  of  which  it  contains  excellent  ins.  ructions. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening  April  6,  at  eight  o'clock,  a  chat, 
on  “  Latitude  in  Development  and  Local  Treatment  in  Carbon  Printing,”  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  the  demonstration  by  the  Autotype  Company. 

Many  of  our  older  readers  will  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Locke 
Macdona,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Acton,  Suffolk.  Mr.  Macdona  was  an  amateur 
photographer  of  many  years’  standing,  and  at  one  time  he  was  a  frequeh 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  this  Journal  and  our  Almanac. 
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The  paper  on  “Adjustable  X-ray  Tubes,”  which  Mr.  A.  A.  C.  Swinton  read 
aefore  the  Rdntgen  Society  on  December  7,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Rebman  Publishing  Company,  of  11,  Adam-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— Sir  David 
Salomons,  Bart.,  has  kindly  presented  the  above  Association,  of  which  he  is 
patron,  with  one  of  Edison's  kinetoscopes  for  showing  on  the  screen  the 
mimated  pictures  so  much  in  favour  just  now.  It  is  a  very  complete  instru¬ 
ment,  having  many  little  improvements  of  the  donor’s  own  adding,  and  works 
without  the  uncomfortable  jumping  so  noticeable  in  most  of  those  usually 
shown. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — A  lecture  arranged  by  the  Leeds  Camera  Club,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Affiliation  of  photograph ic‘societies  (Yorkshire  division), 
will  be  delivered  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  6,  1898,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Leeds  Camera  Club,  Grand  Restaurant,  Boar- lane,  Leeds,  by  Mr.  W.  Edwin 
rindall,  R.B,A.,  entitled,  “Composition  and  Light  and  Shade.”  Syllabus: 
Lines  and  Olasses,  Different  kinds  of  Composition,  Method  of  Altering  Lines 
md  Curves,  Tone,  Value,  General  Light  and  Shade,  Improving  Nature’s 
Composition.  After  the  lecture  about  thirty  lantern  slides  of  members’  work 
will  be  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  the  lecturer  will  review  them  from  a  pictorial 
standpoint.  Mr.  W.  J.  Warren  will  take  the  chair  at  eight  o’clock.  Tickets 
)f  admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Club. 

Royal  Institution. — The  following  are  the  lecture  arrangements  after 
Easter : — Mr.  T.  C.  Gotch,  two  lecture  on  ‘  ‘  Phases  of  Art,  Past  and 
Present;”  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  four  lectures  on  “The  Historical  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Europe;”  Professor  S.  H.  Butcher,  two  lectures  on  “Literary 
Criticism  in  Greece the  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  three  lectures  on  “Some 
Leaders  in  the  Poetic  Revival  of  1760-1820— Cowper,  Burns,  and  Scott ;  ” 
;he  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  F.R.S.,  three  lectures  on  “  Natural  Philo- 
iophy;”  Dr.  E,  E.  Klein,  two  lectures  on  “Modern  Methods  and  their 
Achievements  in  Bacteriology  ;  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  four  lectures  on  “  Pro¬ 
gramme  Music  ”  (with  musical  illustrations) ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Thomson,  two  lectures 
>n  “The  Biology  of  Spring;”  Dr.  R.  Caton,  two  lectures  on  “The  Temples 
md  Ritual  of  Asklepios  at  Epidaurus  and  Athens.”  The  Friday  evening 
neetings  of  the  members  will  be  resumed  on  April  22,  when  Mr.  W.  H.  M. 
Christie,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  will  deliver  a  discourse  on  “  The  Recent 
Eclipse.”  Succeeding  discourses  will  probably  be  given  by  Professor  A.  Gray, 
dr.  E.  A.  Minchin,  Professor  W.  A.  Tilden,  the  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  Madden, 
ffeut.-General  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  Clarke,  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  the 
tight  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Before  the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
January  last,  a  paper  on  “  The  Measurement  of  Cloud  Heights  and  Velocity  ” 
fas  read  by  Mr.  P.  Baracchi.  The  year  1897  had  been  called  by  some  writers 
n  meteorological  subjects  “the  cloud  year,”  on  account  of  the  systematic 
bservations  of  clouds  which  were  carried  on  in  nearly  all  the  civilised 
ountries  during  that  period  under  a  scheme  laid  out  and  finally  agreed  upon 
q  all  its  details  by  the  International  Meteorological  Committee  at  its  Upsala 
leeting  in  1894.  The  object  of  the  scheme  was  to  obtain  more  information 
nd  comprehensive  data  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  furthur  study  of  atmo- 
pheric  conditions,  as  indicated  by  the  forms  and  movements  of  clouds.  After 
brief  reference  to  the  methods  adopted  in  Victoria  for  securing  results  antici- 
ated  by  the  scheme,  Mr.  Baracchi  said  that  there  were  some  20,000  observa- 
ions  ready.  For  the  determination  of  absolute  height  and  velocity  a  pair  of 
tations  for  simultaneous  observations  were  established,  one  being  on  the 
rounds  of  the  Melbourne  Observatory  and  the  other  on  the  roof  of  Parliament 
louse,  at  a  distance  of  6820  feet  bearing.  After  consideration  he  adopted  the 
hotographic  method,  which  had  been  successfully  employed  at  the  Kew 
bservatory  some  years  ago.  The  absolute  height  and  velocity  of  a  cloud 
mid,  provided  it  was  suitably  situated,  be  determined  from  two  photographs 
f  it  taken  simultaneously  with  two  cameras  placed  at  a  distance  of  from  a  few 
andred  yards  to  one  or  two  miles  from  each  other,  the  cameras  being  in  all 
aspects  equal  and  rigidly  mounted,  so  as  to  point  accurately  to  their  respective 
mith,  namely,  having  their  collimation  axes  truly  vertical.  Under  good 
mditions  the  highest  clouds  could  be  measured  within  500  feet  and  the 
west  within  fifty  feet. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Russell,  F.R.S.,  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
ospital,  about  a  year  ago  published  an  account  of  some  experiments  with 
ference  to  the  action  exerted  by  certain  metals  and  other  bodies  on  a  photo- 
aphic  plate.  It  then  appeared  that  specified  metals  and  alloys  could  be 
ade  to  act  even  at  a  distance  on  a  sensitive  plate,  producing  effects  similar  to, 
id  developed  in  the  same  fashion  as,  plates  acted  upon  by  ordinary  light, 
nee  then  Dr.  Russell  has  been  quietly  experimenting  in  the  Davy-Farraday 
boratory,  and,  having  made  steady  advances  in  the  direction  aimed  at,  he 
ok,  on  Thursday,  March  24,  an  analysis  of  his  investigations  as  the  theme  of 
e  annual  Bakerian  lecture  before  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  Russell  has  made 
veral  interesting  experiments  with  the  printing  inks  used  in  the  production 
a  number  of  daily  newspapers,  and  has  contrived  to  imprint  pictures  of  the 
fferpress  upon  photographic  plates  which  exhibit  relative  degrees  of  sensi- 
reness.  Investigation  goes  to  show  that  the  vapour  given  off  is  the  imme- 
ite  cause  of  the  action  on  the  sensitive  plate.  Boiled  oil  and  turpentine 
oarately  act  in  the  same  manner  as  does  printer’s  ink,  both  being  active 
bstances,  while  similar  experiments  have  been  instituted  with  zinc,  alu- 
nium,  nickel,  lead,  and  bismuth,  and,  with  results  less  successful,  by 
:ans  of  cobalt,  tin,  and  antimony.  By  experiments  described  in  minute 
tail  by  the  learned  lecturer,  it  was  shown  that  the  action  of  the  metals,  as 
the  organic  bodies,  is  attributable  to  the  vapour  given  off,  which  can  be 
1  Tied  along  by  a  current  of  air,  and  has  the  power  of  passing  through  thin 
1  :ets  of  such  substances  as  gelatine,  celluloid,  and  collodion.  Indeed,  so 
1  nsparent  are  these  bodies  to  the  vapour  that,  even  after  it  has  passed 
1-ough  them,  a  clear  picture  is  produced  of  the  surface  of  the  metal  from 
’  ich  it  emanated.  Dr.  Russell  s  discourse  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
1  tern  slides  and  photographic  prints,  and  before  concluding  he  promised  ere 
]  g  to  bring  forward  some  further  developments  in  the  sphere  of  what,  in  a 
1  se,  might  be  described  as  “  self-photography.” 


The  Roll  of  Ministering  Children.— Additional  list  of  agents  :— Alston  : 
T.  Bramwell.  Alton :  G.  Frost,  Market-street.  Biggleswade :  J.  Phillips, 
Market-square.  Bootle  :  H.  Dowden,  Parkside  Studio.  Barrow-in-Furness  : 
Cavendish  Studio,  Cavendish-square.  Broadstairs :  Swaine  &  Co.,  17,  High- 
street.  Basingstoke :  Southern  Counties  Photo  and  Art  Company,  27,  Potters- 
lane.  Budleigh  Salterton :  T.  Andrews,  15,  High-street.  Bishop  Auck¬ 
land:  Crane  &  Co.,  Swiss  Art  Studio.  Brentwood:  F.  W.  Burford,  The 
Studio.  Buckhurst  Hill :  C.  G.  Cutchey,  High-road.  Barnard  Castle  :  W. 
Atkinson,  Montalbo  Studio.  Bognor:  W.  P.  Marsh,  Royal  Marine  Studio. 
Berkhamstead  :  J.  T.  Newman,  The  Art  Studio.  Brigg  :  T.  A.  Smith, 
47,  Wrawby  street.  Bexley  Heath:  A.  R.  Pickett,  67,  Broadway.  Bow- 
ness:  Brunskill  &  Co.,  Lake-road.  Colchester:  Roger  Deacon,  14.  Queen- 
street.  Chichester:  Russell  &  Sons,  East-street.  Cranbrook  :  E.  Williams. 
Christchurch:  A.  Mallett,  18,  Church-street.  Crewkerne  :  Beach  Bros., 
Market-square.  Chard:  Higgins  &  Son,  Holyrood-street.  Dover:  Lambert 
Weston  &  Son,  18,  Waterloo-crescent.  Dundee:  Watt  k  Son,  30,  Reform- 
street.  Doncaster:  F.  J.  Garrison,  9,  High-street.  Devizes:  H.  Wilkinson,  3, 
High-street.  Dunmow:  W.  Stacey,  High-street.  Dorchester:  W.  A.  Lucas.. 
25a,  High  West-street.  Ealing:  Muir  A  Co.,  78,  Uxbridge -road.  E.  Molesey 
W.  H.  Deakin,  Walton-road.  Earlestown:  T.  Unswoith.  51,  Cross-lane’ 
Exeter  :  Denney  &  Co.,  21,  St.  Sidwell-street.  Erith  :  Cobb  Keir,  Pier-road’ 
Eastleigh:  A.  Webb,  39,  High-street.  Egham  :  James  Burgess,  The  Studio* 
Edinburgh:  Horsburgh  &  Son,  131,  Princes-street.  Enfield:  Burchall  &  Co. ’ 
Enfield  Highway.  Fakenham :  J.  C.  Applegate,  Norfolk  Studio.  Freshwater 
Bay:  A.  H.  Kirk,  Palmerstone.  Frinton-on-Sea :  A.  Azulay,  Station-road* 
Finsbury  Park:  A.  W.  Lee,  118,  Stroud  Green-road.  Gateshead:  II.  Walker’ 
37,  West-street.  Godaiming:  G.  West,  13,  High-street.  Gosport:  West  & 
Son,  Eagle  House.  Gloucester:  Paul  Coe,  39,  Eastgate -street.  Goole  : 

Garrison  &  Harrison,  Sydney  Studio.  Greenwich:  Adams  &  Co.,  31,  London- 
street.  Halifax :  T.  Illingworth,  41,  Crown-street.  Hanley  :  American 
General  Photo  Company,  34,  Pall  Mall.  Huddersfield:  J.  T.  Pentney,  6, 
South-parade.  Horsham:  J.  Wheeler,  50,  North-street.  Harpenden :  H. 
Valentine,  High-street.  Hereford  :  Jakeman  &  Carver,  4  and  5,  High-town. 
Hayle:  W.  J.  Bennetts,  Commercial-road.  Havant:  W.  Scorer,  North-street, 
Hexham:  T.  H.  McAllan,  23,  Fore-street.  Herne  Bay  :  J.  Craik,  55,  William- 
street.  Iron  Bridge:  R.  P.  Smitheman,  Fontine  HilL  Keswick:  G.  P. 
Abraham,  Victoria  Buildings,  Lake-road.  Lostwithiel :  W.  E.  Hawker, 
Queen-street.  Leighton  Buzzard:  W.  F.  Piggott,  High-street.  Leek:  W.  H. 
Horne,  69,  Derby-street.  Lewes :  Bliss  &  Co.,  34,  Lansdown-place.  Leyton  : 
G.  H.  Hales,  High-road.  Longfleet:  C.  A.  Welch.  Leominster:  T.  H. 
Wiuterborne,  36,  Broad-street.  Lichfield:  34,  Tamworth-street,  W.  Nicholls. 
Littlehampton :  A.  King,  37,  High-street.  Landport:  W.  V.  Amey,  253, 
Commercial-road.  Lutterworth:  W.  C.  Bax.  Ludlow:  Jones,  Son,  Harper, 
51,  Broad-street.  Finsbury  Park:  A.  W.  Lee,  118,  Stroud  Green-road. 
Streatham  :  Douglas  Pym,  Belle  Vue  Studio.  Blaekheath  :  H.  Wayland, 
Rembrandt  House.  Mexborough  :  G.  &  A.  Barber,  222,  Wath-road.  Mossley  : 
E.  B.  Maude,  Royal  Studio.  Matlock  Bath:  J.  W.  Hilder,  South  Parade. 
Matlock  Bank  :  W.  H.  Barber,  Bank-road.  Malton  :  Boak  &  Sons,  Market¬ 
place.  Maidstone:  London  Photo  Company,  Broadway.  Malvern:  Bennett 
&  Sons,  Church -street.  Woolwich :  H.  J.  Dalby,  82,  Wellington-street. 
London  :  T.  Waltenberg,  419,  Bethnal  Green-road ;  E.  Gordon,  34,  High- 
street,  Putney.  Nuneaton:  Marie  Weale,  Helios  Studio,  Coton-road.  N. 
Shields:  Sawyer  &  Son,  21,  Saville-street,  W.  Newport  Pagnell:  W. 
Thorneycroft,  London-road.  Paignton :  H.  F.  Bultz,  18,  Victoria-street. 
Pocklington:  M.  Tayleure,  Railway- street.  Plumstead :  Cobb  k  Keir  29, 
Plumstead-road.  Petersfield :  J.  P.  Blair,  Chapel-street.  Lytham :  David 
Hedges,  Clifton-square.  Royston :  R.  H.  Clark.  Romford  :  J.  Macnamara, 
3,  South-street.  Rawtenstall:  T.  Clegg,  Springside.  Rushden  :  S.  Powell, 
High-street  Studio.  Rhyl:  E.  Jones,  Vale  of  Clwyd  Studio.  Reigate:  The 
Surrey  Photo  Company,  59,  London-road.  Sheerness :  R.  Hider,  22,  Edward- 
street.  Sale :  J.  Ingham,  Winton  House.  St.  Neots  :  J.  Phillips,  High- 
street.  Southwold:  J.  Martyn,  The  Studio.  Shipley:  A.  DobsoD,  8,  Saltairc- 
road.  Sutton  Coldfield :  T.  Whitlock,  Park-road.  Shepton  Mallett :  Day  & 
Sons,  Caxtonian  House.  Sandgate  :  W.  H.  Jacob,  Broadway  Studio.  Stow- 
on-the-Wold :  F.  Gegg,  Park -street  Studio.  Strood :  J.  H.  Weckes.  High- 
street.  Stalbridge:  Clarke  &  Son.  Stamford:  Id.  E.  Bird,  6  and  7,  St.  John- 
street.  Sittingbourne :  London  Photo  Company^  21,  Station-road.  Sunder¬ 
land:  T.  Fitzgibbon  Forde,  15,  Waterloo-place.  Sedbergh  :  F.  Walmsley, 
Main-street.  Thetford  :  Boughton  &  Sons,  King-street.  Todmorden  :  Lord  A 
Binns,  Central  Studio,  Patmos.  Teignmouth :  Denney  Co.,  Promenade 
Studio.  Tisbury  :  G.  Pitcher.  Twickenham  :  Nelson  &  Sons,  4,  The  Broad¬ 
way.  Totnes:  Brinley  &  Sons,  43,  Fore-street.  Uttoxeter:  George  Elly*. 
Mount  Pleasant  Villas.  Uxbridge:  T.  H.  BilliDghurst.  56,  St.  Andrews. 
Winchester:  H.  W.  Salmon.  77,  High-street.  Wantage:  F.  W.  Chamberlain. 
Market-place.  Walton-on-Thomes :  A.  J.  Gosden,  2,  Evesham-place.  War¬ 
minster:  F.  Futcher,  36,  High-street.  Wotton-under-Edge :  A.  Dura,  The 
Studio.  Whitby:  J.  Aston  Brigg,  Marine  Parade.  "West  Bromwich:  H.  M. 
Whitlock,  319,  High-street.  Walton-on-the-Naze :  A.  Azulay,  Newgate- 
street.  Walton  (Suffolk) :  C.  J.  Emeny.  Windsor :  Russell  &  Sons,  13,  High- 
street. 

- ♦ - 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  March  14  and 
March  19,  1898  :— 

Electric  Light.— No.  6184.  “  Improved  Electric  Light  for  L'se  as  a  Search 

or  Signal  Light,  or  for  Photographic  and  other  Purposes.”  E.  M. 
Brown. 

Shutters.  —  No.  6214.  “Improvements  in  Shutters  for  Photographic 
Cameras.”  P.  Wallis. 

Shutters. — No.  6259.  “An  Improved  Time  and  Instantaneous  Pvoller- 
blind  Shutter  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  C.  Jones. 
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"Projection  Apparatus. — No.  6375.  “Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
Optical  Projection  Apparatus.”  Communicated  by  Nordisk  Riklame 
Kompagni.  J.  G.  Lorrain. 

Rockers —No.  6384.  “Improvements  in  and  connected  with  Dish-rockmg 
Apparatus  for  Photographic  and  other  Purposes.”  A.  Salmon. 

■Plate-changing. — No.  6432.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Changing 

Photographic  Plates  in  Daylight.”  Communicated  by  J.  Stork.  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  E.  Edwards. 

Glass  Mounts. — No.  6465.  “Improvements  in  Glass  Mounts  for  Photo¬ 
graphs,  Pictures,  and  the  like.”  ft.  Whitehouse  and  E.  D. 
Hodgkinson. 

Cinematography. — No.  6515.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Photo¬ 
graphing  and  Exhibiting  Cinematographic  Pictures.”  L.  U.  Kamm. 

-Exhibiting  Photographs. — No.  6553.  “An  Apparatus  to  Contain  and 
Exhibit  Photographs  and  the  like.”  W.  R.  Baker. 

- - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


April. 


Name  of  Society. 


Photographic  Club 


Southport  . 

Leeds  Photo.  Society  , 
Ireland  . 


Subject. 


Bradford  Photo.  Society  . 

Ealing . . . . 

Putney  . . 

Richmond  . . . 

Stafford  Photo.  Society . 

Bolton  Mutual  Photo.  Society 

Hackney . 

Isle  of  Thanet  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  .... 
Leeds  Camera  Club . 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  . 
Leytonstone  . 


{  Lightning  and  How  to  Photograph  it’ 
\  Mr.  Leadbeater. 

Lantern  Evening.  T.  Simpson. 

Enlarged  Paper  Negatives  and  Enlarging. 
/  Three  Men  in  a  Boat.  Display  of  Slides 
\  by  W.  H.  Wilshere. 

( Practical  Application  of  Lecture  on 
•<  Cloud  Photographing.  W.  H.  Kirk- 
(  ham  and  Members. 

The  City  of  Bristol.  Rev,  G.  H.  Camson. 
Hand- camera  Work.  W.  Thomas. 

Cloud  Photographing.  A.  Horsley  Hinton. 
/  The  Properties  of  Light.  T.  W.  Drink- 
\  water,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 

J  Composit’on  ani  Light  and  Shade.  W. 
(  Edwin  Tindall,  R  B. A. 
j"  Kallitype.  E.  H.  <  hapman. — Photogra- 
4  phic  Advances  of  the  Last  Few  Years. 
(  T.  C,  Hepworth. — Prize  Slides,  1897. 
j  Practical  Demonstration :  Printing  and 
j  Mounting.  W.  J.  Ball. 

( Latitude  in  Development  and  Local 
■j  Treatment  in  Carbon  Printing.  E.  W. 
(  Foxlee. 

Retouching.  Part  II.  George  Cross. 
Bromide  Printing.  J.  H.  Walker. 
Smoking  Evening. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
March  24, — Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Thornton- Pickard,  &  Co’s  representative  attended,  with  a  selection 
of  their  apparatus,  to  describe  the  Thornton-Pickard  system  of  exposure 
shutter,  and  the  construction  of  their  various  patterns  of  cameras.  From  the 
first  this  firm  has  made  the  subject  of  instantaneous  photography  its  special 
care,  and,  on  the  principle  of  the  roller  blind,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
photographers  a  shutter  which  has  secured  for  itself  a  world-wide  notoriety. 
The  essentials  of  a  perfect  shutter  may  be  given  as  simplicity  of  construction, 
good  workmanship,  freedom  from  any  semblance  of  vibration,  workable  in  any 
position,  even  illumination  of  the  field,  and,  not  least,  absolute  control  both 
in  time  and  instantaneous  work.  The  outer  case  of  the  shutter  contains  two 
rollers,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom,  to  which  is  joined  a  flexible 
light-proof  cloth  blind,  having  a  rectangular  opening,  somewhat  bigger  than 
the  hood  of  the  lens,  midway  between  the  ends.  The  power  is  provided  by  a 
strong  adjustable  spring  in  the  lower  roller.  According  to  the  position  of  the 
pointer  or  indicator,  the  machine  makes  either  a  time  or  instantaneous  ex¬ 
posure  on  releasing  the  blind  by  pressure  of  the  bail.  To  the  top  roller  a  cord 
is.  attached,  which,  passing  over  a  pulley,  terminates  outside  the  case  in  a 
tassel  by  pulling  waich  the  setting  of  the  shutter  is  effected.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  duration  of  the  exposure  bears  a  fixed  relation  to  the  speed  at 
which  the  opening  in  the  blind  travels  across  the  field  of  the  lens  opening. 
Tne  shutter  is  made  in  several  forms  on  the  same  general  principle :  the 
Standard  time  ani  instantaneous,  and  the  same  for  working  behind  the  lens  ; 
the  stereoscopic  behind-lens  shutter,  with  adjustable  panels,  actuated  by  a 
milled  wheel  and  screw  ;  the  self-capping  biind  shutter,  the  necessity  for 
which  is  specially  felt  with  magazine  cameras  ;  the  snap-shot  shutter  ;  a  special 
form  for  high-speed  work  ;  focal-plane  shutter,  with  adjustable  slit  for  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  back  of  the  camera;  and  a  studio  shutter.  This  latter  differs 
from  the  others  in  that  it  has  two  blinds,  which,  when  normal,  overlap  and 
cover  the  aperture.  By  compressing  the  ball,  each  blind  winds  up  on  its  own 
roller,  and  the  exposure  is  maintained  so  long  as  the  teat  is  expanded.  A  tap 
is  provided  in  the  length  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  shutter  may  be  kept  open  for 
focussing  or  for  extended  exposures  without  trouble.  A  selection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  was  shown  upon  the  screen,  ranging  in  exposure  from  a  five-hundredth 
of  a  second  to  time,  many  of  which  were  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Pickard, 
who  was  an  authority  on  matters  of  this  kind.  Cameras  of  the  Amber  and 
Ruby  pattern  were  shown,  and  their  special  features  detailed.  The  turntables 
of  the  Ruby  are  now  made  of  compressed  wood  fibre  instead  of  being  cut  from 
the  solid  wood,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  an  advance  on  the  old  form,  as  it 
cannot  be  split. 

Mr.  Mundy  showed  one  of  the  wooden  turntables  which  had  split  after  use 
three  times. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Harvey  spoke  a  word  in  favour  of  better  material  being  used 


or  the  roller  blind  than  the  rubberised  cloth.  He  had  found  it  to  g< 
and  refuse  to  move  when  left  in  disuse  for  a  time. 

Messrs.  Thornton-Pickard’s  representative  admitted  that  the  turntable  coe 
stituted  the  most  troublesome  part  of  their  apparatus,  but  they  aiiticipaUxj 
that  the  introduction  of  the  compressed  fibre  would  remove  this  source  < 
complaint.  He  thought  Mr.  Harvey’s  remarks  were  based 
exceptional  instance  ;  the  fault  was  rare,  and,  in  fact,  in  his  own  ex  pernio 
was  quite  strange  to  him. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

March  16, — Mr.  E.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Williams  read  a  paper  on,  and  gave  a  demonstration  of, 
Lantern-slide  Making  by  the  Woodbury  Process.  [See  Lantern  Si'ppt 

Two  or  three  slides  were  printed  and  shown  in  the  lantern  during  t) 
evening,  in  addition  to  several  brought  up  by  Mr.  Williams,  which  were  inuc 
admired. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  said  that,  in  working  the  process  commercially,  the 
were  usually  a  number  of  presses  for  the  production  of  slides  and  prints  goit 
at  one  time.  These  were  arranged  on  a  revolving  table,  and  were  suffuicnt 
number  to  keep  the  operator  employed  continuously.  He  said  that  wet-pla 
negatives  were  better /or  the  process  than  gelatine  plates. 

Sir.  Dowell  asked  what  advantage  the  washing  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  oil 
of  the  collodion  had  over  allowing  it  to  evaporate. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  by  washing  it  out  the  collodion  film  was  left  in 
different  physical  condition  to  that  which  would  result  by  the  evaporati* 
method.  If  the  latter  method  were  adopted,  the  probability  was  that  the  hi 
would  split  off  the  glass.  The  washing-out  method,  however,  had  not  th 
tendency.  Castor  off  was  added  to  the  collodion,  but  the  less  of  this  t 
better,  and  only  just  sufficient  for  the  purpose  should  be  used.  In  reply  toj 
remark  on  the  method  of  releasing  the  pressure  in  making  the  mould,  he  sa 
it  was  found  in  actual  practice  that  a  sharper  and  crisper  image  was  the  result 
removing  the  lateral  pressure  before  the  vertical  pressure  was  released, 
was  difficult  to  say  why,  but  such  was  the  case  ;  and  at  one  time  this  was  coj 
sidered  one  of  the  secrets  to  success. 

Mr.  Foxlee  was  invited  to  sketch  the  modified  process  called  Stannotyj 
which  obviated  the  use  of  the  hydraulic  press.  Handing  round  a  couple 
Woodbury’s  own  reliefs  by  this  process,  Mr.  Foxlee  said  there  were  t' 
methods  of  the  Stannotype  process,  and  the  reliefs  shown  appeared  to  be 
the  later  of  the  two.  In  the  first,  while  the  relief  described  by  Mr.  Williai 
was  on  the  glass,  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  was  rolled  upon  it  and  made  to  assume  tj 
character  of  the  relief  image.  The  foil  was  then  electrotyped,  to  streDgtb 
the  mould  so  formed,  and  this  electro  was  then  mounted  upon  a  glass  pi. 
with  resinous  cement  and  put  under  pressure  until  this  had  set.  It  or 
remained  to  separate  the  mould  from  the  relief  to  give  the  printing  surfa 
The  second  process  differed  in  that  the  relief  was  printed  from  a  carbon  tra 
parency  and  not  direct  from  the  negative.  Having  been  developed,  a  coati 
of  tinfoil  was  rolled  on  in  a  very  similar  way,  and  this  formed  the  printi 
mould.  The  object  of  the  tinfoil  was  this.  The  relief  would  have  done 
that  was  wanted  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that,  though  rendered  insoluble 
light  action,  the  gelatine  was  still  capable  of  absorbing  moisture,  which  wo’ 
be  provided  by  the  ink  were  it  not  for  the  intervening  tinfoil. 

Mr.  James  Brown  suggested  the  treatment  of  the  relief  with  formalin, 
was  informed  that,  however  insoluble  the  gelatine,  there  always  remained  i 
absorbing  power. 

The  Chairman  suggested  the  trial  of  soluble  aniline  black  for  the  pign, 
to  overcome  the  time  required  in  grinding  the  Indian  ink.  It  was  soluble 
water  or  spirits  of  wine. 

Mr.  Williams  referied  to  the  possibility  perhaps  of  discharging  the  col 
locally  in  subjects  where  an  improvement  would  follow  in  the  effect. 


March  23, — Mr.  Lewis  Medland  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S, ,  F.I.C.,  gave  a  demonstration  of  glass-blov 
at  the  lamp  for  experimental  and  other  purposes.  In  glass-blowing  at  j 
lamp  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  start  with  tube  than  with  the  rod.  The 
generally  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  and  more  so  the  demonstr 
an  inclination  to  hurry  in  more  than  one  direction,  but  this  temptation  i 
be  resisted.  The  cold  tube  or  rod  must  be  slowly  heated  through,  and 
thicker  the  mass  the  more  heating  is  required,  lest  it  should  break  by 
sudden  rise  of  temperature  when  the  powerful  jet  of  the  blowpipe  is  dire 
upon  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  produced  when  the  end  of  a 
or  rod  is  inserted  in  the  flame.  The  sharp  edges  disappear,  falling  in  tow  i 
the  centre,  the  tendency  of  glass  being  towards  the  spherical  form,  whic  i 
due  to  what  may  be  called  surface  tension.  In  course  of  time  the  tube  ck  . 
and  the  end  may  be  expanded  by  pressure  of  air  into  a  bulb.  W  i 
allowable,  the  falling-in  method  of  closing  is  preferable  to  the  drawing-of  = 
the  latter  ieaves  a  “  blab  ”  or  thickening  of  the  glass  where  the  division  t  s 
place,  which  the  former  does  not.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  wa  i 
blowing  a  bulb.  Continuous  blowing  is  unsuitable  ;  after  the  first  imp  ■> 
an  interval  is  allowed,  the  thinner  distended  part  congeals,  and  the  next  a 
attacks  the  still  viscous  mass,  and  so  on,  puff  after  puli'.  A  continuous  si «  i 
puff  produces  an  irregular  sausage-like  formation  of  a  very  flimsy  na' t  • 
the  influence  of  the  air  pressure  having  effect  upon  one  part  and  disten  ? 
it  to  such  extreme  thinness  that  iridescent  effects  are  produced  a 
the  bulb  crumbles  into  flakes.  Such  glass  sealed  in  a  tube  af  “ 
an  excellent  means  of  showing  the  effect  of  thinness  upon  glass  in |l®  j 
direction  of  iridescence.  A  method  of  tubulating  or  branching,  at  pr<P 
very  little  known,  consists  in  placing  against  the  more  gently  heated  sn  ° 
the  bulb  or  tube,  on  which  the  branch  is  to  be  made  a  very  hot  bead  orbu® 
of  softened  glass.  The  inside  pressure  of  air  being  now  increased,  the  1 
of  glass  expands  to  a  bulb,  but,  by  a  simultaneous  drawing  motion,  a  pS 
tubular  branch  is  produced.  This  process  may  be  applied  to  the  makn 
the  beak-like  branch  of  a  dropping  bottle  and  the  lo  wer  branch  ot  <  a& 
pipette.  In  the  same  way  hollow  grotesque  animal-like  figures  may  be  c ' 
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from  glass  rod  to  an  unlimited  extent.  The  bag  pipette  seems  to  be  a 
neglected  piece  of  apparatus  from  the  photographic  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
useful  means  of  rt leasing  small  quantities  of  strong  solutions  and  so  forth. 
The  firing-in  of  inscriptions  on  such  vessels  is  performed  very  readily.  The 
name  or  title  is  set  up  in  indiarubber-  faced  type,  and  an  impression  made 
upon  the  original  tube  of  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  made  in  an  adhesive 
medium,  such  as  fat  oil  of  turpentine,  by  rolling  the  stamp  carefully  around 
the  tube:  A  verifiable  enamel  is  then  dusted  on.  Oxide  of  iridium  answers 
the  purpose,  but  its  price  is  a  drawback  to  its  use.  This  is  then  fused  in, 
and  the  tube  may  be  worked  to  the  shape  desired.  This  firing-in  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  has  to  be  done  in  an  early  stage. 

Mr.  Bolas  constructed  during  the  evening  several  pieces  of  laboratory 
apparatus,  including  a  dropping  bottle  and  a  bag  pipette,  in  addition  to 
blowing  a  very  complicated  hollow  figure  in  the  accepted  likeness  of  the  devil 
from  the  solid  rod  in  the  way  described  above.  Methods  of  dividing  the  tube 
or  rod  by  the  file  (the  teeth  of  which  are  renewed  by  grinding  one  edge)  and  by 
the  glass-cutter’s  knife  were  demonstrated,  in  addition  to  the  alternative  one 
of  applying  a  hot  bead  to  the  crack.  The  experiments  of  the  evening  sug- 
gest  many  applications  to  the  laboratory  student  and  others  at  once  instruc¬ 
tive  and  of  service.  The  tools  required  consist  of  a  suitable  form  of  bellows, 
in  the  construction  of  which  a  couple  of  domestic  bellows  may  be  so  adapted 
as  to  answer  all  preliminary  requirements  ;  a  blowpipe,  in  which  provision  is 
made  for  a  perfectly  axial  flow  of  air  to  ensure  complete  combustion  ;  carbon 
plugs  for  distending  orifices,  fireclay,  files,  scissors,  &c.  A  large  number  of 
variations  are  described  in  Mr.  Bolas’s  book  on  glass-blowing,  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated  in  a  very  exhaustive  way. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Bolas. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic  Association.— 
March  22,  Mr.  W.  Parry  (President)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  James  Brown,  late 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association  (now  with  the  Eastman  Company  in 
London),  contributed  a  paper  entitled, 

Bromide  Printing  up  to  Date. 

The  paper  principally  treated  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  the  writer 
had  carried  out  with  the  object  of  obtaining  warm  tones  on  bromide  paper  by 
development.  Although  some  of  the  results  promised  fairly  well,  complete 
success  was  not  obtained,  but  the  writer  stated  he  had  hopes  of  ultimately 
obtaining  the  tones  he  desired  when  he  had  more  time  to  perfect  his  formula. 
More  successful  were  the  results. got  by  toning  after  development  in  the  hypo- 
alum  bath  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Eastman  Company.  The 
results  shown  by  the  process  were  very  beautiful,  especially  where  the  paper 
used  was  the  rough  cream  Royal  Bromide  of  the  Company.  Many  of  the  en¬ 
largements  which  accompanied  the  paper  were  made  on  this  rough  paper  through 
the  now  well-known  boulting  silk,  and  were  remarkably  effective,  possessing  a 
charming  softness  without  running  any  risk  of  being  called  “fuzzy.”  It  was 
universally  admitted  that  the  combination  of  a  rough  bromide  paper  of  this 
type,  with  the  use  of  boulting  silk  and  the  additional  advantage  of  a  toning 
bath  giving  permanent  results,  placed  a  power  in  the  hands  of  those  wishing 
to  produce  large  pictures  of  artistic  quality,  but  who  have  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  producing  the  enlarged  negatives  necessary  where  platinum  or 
carbon  are  to  be  the  final  processes.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  due 
to  Mr.  Brown  for  his  paper,  and  especially  to  the  Eastman  Company,  for  their 
kindness  in  preparing  the  accompanying  prints  and  enlargements.  If  these 
results  on  rough-toned  paper  could  be  more  fully  brought  before  photographers, 
it  would  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  bromide  paper. 

- - 4 - - - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

April  22-30 .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C. 

„  25-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bayley,  12,  Hanover- square,  W. 

There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 
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**  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
Griven. 

V*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


SULPHITE  OF  SODA  AND  METABISULPHITE  OF  POTASH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  leader  in  your  issue  of  February  11 
ast  on  “Sulphite of  Soda  and  Metabisulpbite  of  Potash,”  it  occurs  to  me 
hat  an  account  of  my  experience  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
our  readers  who,  like  myself,  were  impressed  by  the  advice  you 
endered. 

You  will  remember  that  you  said,  “  If  one-half  of  the  quantity  of 
aetabisulphite  be  used  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
leutral  sulphite,  the  due  quantity  of  the  latter  salt  in  the  actual 
eveloper  will  be  maintained,  and  in  these  proportions  we  have  found 
he  former  to  behave  in  every  way  as  well  as  the  other,  and  to  keep  the 
olutions  better,  when  used  with  amidol,  metol,  glycin,  or  para- 
midophenol.” 


Well,  sirs,  as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  my  amidol  developer 
by  adding  4  grains  dry  amidol  to  each  ounce  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite,  I  proceeded  to  concoct  a  developer  which  contained 

4  grains  amidol  and  24  grains  metabisulphite  of  potash  in  each  ounce. 
It  would  produce  vo  image  of  any  kind  either  on  a  plate  or  on  bromide 
paper ! — at  least,  ten  minutes’  action  showed  no  trace  of  an  image. 
“  Vita  brevis  est,”  and  no  image  in  ten  minutes  is  to  me  in  effect  no 
image  at  all. 

I  was  flabbergasted !  I  began  to  wonder  whether  I  had  omitted  the 
amidol  when  the  happy  inspiration  seized  me  to  add  a  little  of  a  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate.  Whether  the  previous  failure  had  been  due  to  the 
presence  in  excess  of  the  free  acid  given  off  by  the  metabisulphite,  or  not, 
I  don’t  know,  but  the  addition  of  the  alkali  acted  like  a  charm  and 
converted  the  inert  solution  into  an  admirable  developer. 

How  much  sodium  carbonate  I  added  I  cannot  tell  exactly — at  a  guess, 

5  to  6  grains  per  ounce. 

Is  this  what  you  would  have  expected  to  happen  ?  and,  if  so,  ought 
I  to  have  concluded  as  much  from  the  leading  article  in  question  ? 

I  would  add  one  statement  confirmatory  of  your  eulogy  of  the  pre¬ 
servative  qualities  of  metabisulphite.  A  soluticn  of  amidol  and  meta¬ 
bisulphite  of  potash — 4  grains  and  24  grains  per  ounce  respectively — 
made  on  March  1,  was  yesterday  (19th  inet. )  as  clear  and  active  as  when 
made.  I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  amidol  in  neutral  sulphite  half  as 
long.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  John  H.  Hield. 

54,  Dartmouth  Park-road,  N.W.,  March  20,  1898. 

_  P.S.— Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  exactly  how  much  carbonate  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  metabisulphite  should  be  added  to  an  amidol  developer  to 
make  it  work.  In  my  experience,  not  nearly  as  much  as  the  additional 
carbonate  you  say  in  your  article  is  necessary  to  neutralise  the  free  acid 
in  a  pyro — metabisulphite — soda  developer,  viz.,  eight  additional  grains 
of  soda  for  each  six  grains  of  metabisulphite. 

[The  result  is  precisely  as  we  should  have  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  for,  though  amidol  is  capable  of  development  without 
alkali  and  even  in  a  state  of  acidity,  it  can  certainly  not  be  expected 
to  work  as  rapidly  under  the  latter  conditions  as  when  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline,  as  it  will  most  probably  be  when  used  with  ordi¬ 
nary  sulphite  of  soda.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much 
carbonate  of  soda  should  be  used  with  the  metabisulphite,  as  this  is 
purely  a  matter  depending  upon  the  rapidity  of  action  desired  ;  but 
it  is  an  easy  task  to  ascertain  by  experiment  the  quantity  required 
to  confer  approximately  a  degree  of  energy  somewhere  approaching 
that  exhibited  by  amidol  and  sulphite  of  soda.  Then  development 
with  amidol  is  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  with  other 
agents ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  may  be  kept  perfectly  in  solution  and 
used  in  conjunction  with  an  alkali,  its  special  qualities  being  at  the 
same  time  retained. — Eds.] 


TELELECTROSCOPY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen.— With  reference  to  your  description  of  the  telelectre- 
scope,  will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that,  apart  from  the  intrinsic 
mechanical  and  electrical  difficulties  of  Mr.  S-zczepanik’s  apparatus, 
there  is  one  other  very  serious  difficulty  to  be  overcome  before  the 
transmission,  by  electrieal  means,  of  moving  objects  and  scenery  becomss 
feasible. 

We  know  that  the  selenium  cell,  which  converts  the  light  rays  into 
electric- current  undulations,  immediately  responds  to  light  stimulation, 
but  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  return  of  the  selenium  to  its  initial  state 
of  electric  non- conductivity,  after  the  stimulating  ray  of  light  has  been 
cut  off,  takes  some  time,  depending  as  it  does  upon  molecular  charges 
in  the  metalloids. 

The  selenium  cell  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  coherer,  which  responds  to 
light  waves,  and,  like  every  other  electric  coherer  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
requires  tapping  back  or  decohering.  How  this  will  eventually  be  accom¬ 
plished  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Even  assuming  that  the  selenium  cell  rotates  very  slowly,  thus  pre¬ 
senting  a  fresh  point  of  impact  to  the  succeeding  light  rays,  I  fail  to 
see  how  the  resulting  current  curve  can  be  made  to  even  approximately 
follow  the  curve  of  visual-light  intensity.  Presupposing,  as  Mr. 
Szczepanik’s  system  does,  an  exceedingly  rapid  succession  of  single- 
point  impressions  in  order  to  give  us  the  appearance  of  a  contiguous 
image,  there  must  necessarily  be  such  an  amount  of  lag  and  overlapping 
in  the' transmitting  current  impulses,  quite  apart  from  electrostatic  and 
electromagnetic  retarding  influences,  that  the  ultimate  result  becomes 
more  than  doubtful. 

I  have  touched  upon  this  difficulty  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club  on  February  16,  before  I  was  acquainted  with  Mr- 
Szczepanik’s  work,  and  I  believe  that  this  peculiarity  of  selenium  has  so 
far  frustrated  the  numerous  previous  attempts  to  solve  the  fascinating 
and  extremely  important  problem  of  telelectroscopy.— I  am,  yours,  Ac. , 

A.  W.  ISENTHAL. 

5,  Sotlicby-road,  Highbury-park,  N.,  Maroh  26,  1898. 
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TEED’S  CAMERA— A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  you  made  reference 
to  a  new  camera,  which  I  showed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  on  20th  inst. 

As  your  report  is  not  quite  accurate  and  is  somewhat  misleading,  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  insert  this  correction.  My  name  is  not  Mr. 
Kidd,  as  reported. 

The  report  appears  to  suggest  that  identical  views  can  be  taken  from 
the  same  spot,  with  the  same  lens,  on  different  scales,  whereas  it  was 
shown  that,  as  the  angle  of  the  lens  was  elevated,  the  centre  of  the  plate 
always  being  kept  in  focus,  the  scale  of  the  image  necessarily  varied, 
practically  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  elevation.  This,  of  course, 
applies  to  all  cameras  with  vertical  backs  and  tilted  lenses,  but  is  only 
very  apparent  with  high  angles  of  elevation. 

I  also  desire  to  explain  here  that,  when  I  showed  the  camera  referred 
to,  I  was  unaware  that  I  had  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wrench, 
whose  priority  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

March  28,  1898.  Harry  W.  Teed. 

■ - - ♦ - - 

to  Corngponfrentg. 

"***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  !,The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 

'Photographs  Registered  : — 

Peter  Greenhalgh,  159,  Market-street,  Farirworth,  near  Bolton. — Photograph  of 
John  Clelland  Clarke,  M.D. 

G.  H.  J.  Burrows,  62,  Princes- slreet,  Perth,  N.B. — Photograph  of  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Cater,  of  Glencarse,  Perthshire. 

H.  C.  Messer,  29,  Castle-street,  Salisbury. — Photograph  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Edwards, 
pastor  of  Brown-street  Baptist  Chapel,  Salisbury. 


Received. — “Captain;”  “Anxious;”  S.  Humphreys  ;  E.  Gardon;  J 
Randolph  ;  and  others.  In  our  next. 

Nemo. — We  know  nothing  of  the  firm.  Can  you  not  make  inquiries  locally? 

F.  B.  J. — The  address  of  the  Artistic  Touring  Company  is  care  of  Arthur 
Vivian,  82,  Strand-road,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 

J.  Noakes  (Liverpool). — Stevens’s  is  the  principal  market  in  this  country 
for  second-hand  photographic  apparatus.  We  do  not  answer  questions 
by  post. 

H.  Phillips. — We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  experience,  but  the  matter 
is  scarcely  one  with  which  we  can  deal.  You  always  run  such  risks 
by  parting  with  your  money  except  under  cover  of  the  deposit 
system. 

Ajax. — We  know  of  no  such  process  as  you  appear  to  be  in  search  of  except 
by  transferring  the  film  from  the  glass  to  the  copper.  If  you  want  a 
positive  on  the  copper,  you  must  make  one  from  a  negative ;  this  you 
can  do  in  the  copying  camera. 

Developers.— S.  George.  All  the  new  developers,  and  we  have  tried  them 
all,  answer  well,  and  each  has  its  characteristics.  For  general  work, 
however,  pyrogallic  acid  is  still  the  most  generally  used  developer, 
and  we  still  prefer  it  for  all-round  work. 

.A  Worker  of  Photography. — There  is  no  better  method  of  producing 
glossy  prints  than  that  given.  Your  trouble  is  due  to  the  glass  not 
being  thoroughly  clean  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  French  chalk  not 
being  sufficiently  rubbed  on  the  glass.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 

Developer. — C.  P.  Both  materials  are  not  very  soluble  in  water  ;  hence  very 
strong  solutions  cannot  be  made  as  is  the  case  with  pyrogallic  acid. 
The  strongest  that  can  be  made,  is  “  saturated  ”  solutions,  and  they 
will  be  very  weak  as  compared  with  a  saturated  solution,  say,  of  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid. 

Finger-staining. — Film  says:  “I  shall  be  much  favoured  if  you  will  give 
me  a  metol  and  hydroquinone  formula,  or  any  other  good  developer,  for 
films  that  will  not  stain  the  fingers  and  nails  as  pyrogallol  does.” — 
Formulae  for  both  metol  and  hydroquinone  developers  will  be  found  on 
pp.  963  -4  of  the  Almanac.  They  are  admirable  for  films. 

■Gum  Bichromate. — Gum.  Your  failure  is  probably  due  to  your  using  “  office 
gum,”  or  rather  an  unsuitable  office  gum.  Many  of  these  compounds 
are  not  gum  at  all;  some  are  merely  acid  solutions  of  glue.  Get  good 
gum  arabic,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Packham.  You  will  then  be 
working  with  a  pretty  definite  article ;  with  that  the  process  is  easy 
enough. 

■Lantern  Slides. — Instantaneous.  The  albumen  process  is  a  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  one  for  a  novice  to  work,  and  requires  considerable  skill  in  order  to 
get  the  best  results.  Still,  when  they  are  obtained,  they  are  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  process.  Unless  you  are  prepared  to  devote  the 
necessary  time  to  become  proficient  in  the  process,  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  use  the  commercial  gelatine  lantern  plates,  with  which 
excellent  results  are  obtainable.  A  good  gelatine  slide  is  far  preferable 
to  a  bad  albumen  one.  In  the  hands  of  an  expert  the  albumen  process 
is  a  troublesome  one,  by  reason  of  the  several  different  operations. 
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Colour  Photography.—  R.  W.  We  believe  that  Messrs,  (bdett  .V  Neall  are 
experimenting  with  plates  for  the  Lippmann  process,  but  we  think  we 
are  correct  in  saying  that  there  are  none  ready  for  the  mark  it  ytt. 
This  is  the  only  English  firm  we  know  of  that  ha 
to  the  subject.  The  other  process  mentioned  will  possibly  be  made 
more  public  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Lens. — Wide  Angle  asks  :  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  I  took  away  the 
front  combination  of  a  cwrte-de-visite  Dallmeyer  portrai:  I  n-,  and-oMt 
the  back  with  stops  in  the  slot,  it  can  be  used  as  a  wide-angle  lens, 
and  would  it  covar  a  15x12  plate?" — No.  The  back  combinations  of  a 
portrait  lens  is  of  no  use  as  a  single  lens.  The  front  may  be  used  as  a 
landscape  lens,  though  not  as  a  wide-angle  one. 

Studio. — Alpha.  1.  A  little  more  slope  to  the  roof  would  be  better.  Unless 
the  studio  is  closdy  sheltered  by  some  high  building,  the  sun  will  shine 
upon  it  when  it  is  at  its  highest  altitude.  2.  Yes,  for  keeping  tin-  sun 
out.  3  Light  green  or  a  tolerable  dark  blue.  4.  From  any  architect, 
or  a  horticultural  builder.  5.  The  light  to  the  eaves  will  do.  The 
ridge  six  inches  higher  will  give  more  slope  to  the  roof. 

Dammar. — George  Toomer  writes  :  “What  is  dammar  resin  ?  I  have  seen 
it  recommended  for  making  a  varnish  that  will  dry  without  heat.  I 
applied  for  some  at  an  oil  shop  that  supplied  such  things  and  they 
laughed  at  me,  and  said  there  was  no  such  thing— I  must  mean  gum 
dammar.” — Dammar  is  not  a  gum  but  a  resin,  though  it  is  generally 
known,  at  chemists’  and  oil  shops,  as  “gum  dammar.”  It  is  what  you 
want,  but  for  a  photographic  varnish  it  should  be  the  best  obtainable. 

Reducing  Chloride  of  Silver.— John  Smith  says :  “  I  have  precipitated  200 
grains  of  silver  nitrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered  on  evapo¬ 
rating.  There  is  a  sediment  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  I  have  a 
book  by  Clement  J.  Leaper.  It  gives  instructions  to  ignite  the  residue. 
What  sort  of  a  crucible  must  I  get  ?  The  teacup  will  not  stand  the 
heat.” — Dry  the  precipitate,  and  mix  with  it  an  equal  weight  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  potash  and  fuse  in 
an  ordinary  clay  (skittle  pot)  crucible.  Unless  you  have  a  properly 
constructed  furnace  for  the  work,  you  had  better  send  the  chloride  to 
a  refiner. 

Developed  Prints. — A.  Hunt  writes  :  “  I  beg  to  inquire  if  you  can,  through 
the  medium  of  your  Journal,  give  me  some  information  for  developing 
prints  with  gallic  acid.  I  notice,  on  p.  872  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  Almanac,  that  green  tones  can  be  obtained  by  the 
simple  use  of  this  developing  agent.  I  have  followed  out  instruct ione, 
but  can  only  get  a  brown  tone,  and  this  upon  three  different  makers’ 
papers.  I  am  rather  anxious  to  obtain  this  tone,  if  possible,  and  if  you 
can  help  me  in  this,  or  suggest  another  method,  1  should  esteem  it  a 
great  favour.” — We  quoted  the  article  as  given  by  its  author.  We  should 
advise  you  to  try  again,  using  the  brand  of  paper  mentioned  as  yielding 
the  tones  you  desire.  The  prints  forwarded  are  very  much  over-exposed. 
Evidently  a  minimum  of  exposure  and  a  prolonged  development  are 
necessary,  as  well  as  a  strong  negative. 

Acid  Fixing  Bath.— Nemo  says  :  “  In  your  issue  No.  1973,  for  February25, 
p.  126,  in  the  report  of  the  Wirral  Society  meeting,  the  following  hypo 
bath  is  given  : — Hypo,  4  ounces ;  water,  20  ounces  ;  then  mix  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  2  ounces  ;  sulphuric  acid,  1  drachm, 
and  add  to  the  hypo  solution.  '  I  did  this,  and  immediately  the  acid 
solution  was  added  to  the  hypo  solution  the  liquid  became  very  turbid 
and  of  a  yellow  colour.  In  twenty-four  hours  a  yellow  substance  was 
precipitated,  and  I  then  filtered  the  bath,  which  seemed  to  work 
properly.  Is  the  formula  above  correct,  and  should  the  action  I 
describe  have  taken  place,  as  I  don’t  want  to  wait  hours  after  mixing  1 
a  bath  before  I  can  use  it  ?  ” — The  formula,  as  given,  is  correctly  quoted. 
By  the  admixture  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  that  should  either  be 
allowed  to  subside  or  be  filtered  out  some  little  time  after  mixing. 

Studio  Lens. — C.  L.  asks :  “1.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  shortes' 
length  a  professional  photographic  studio  may  be  in  order  to  take  good 
cabinet  full-length  portraits  and  groups  well  ?  Also  what  width  ?  Th  1 
place  which  I  have  in  view  seems  to  be  (outside  measurement)  twenty  i 
two  feet,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  thickness  of  end  partitions,  spae  . 
for  backgrounds,  and  space  for  camera.  2.  Also  what  is  the  best  kin 
of  lens  to  use  for  studio  of  this  length  for  work  described  ?” — 1.  Fror  ; 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  will  be  a  suitable  length,  and  a  width  c. 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  is  a  suitable  size  for  professional  work.  Tli 
length  proposed  is  short  unless  lenses  of  very  short  focus  be  employed 
when  full-length  portraits  and  groups  are  taken  ;  then  the  results  wil 
not  be  pleasing,  owing  to  the  violent  perspective.  2.  Ordinary  portrai 
lenses,  or  those  of  the  group  or  universal  series.  The  latter  will  requir< 
double  or  more  the  exposure  of  the  former. 

Copying. — D.  K.  writes:  “Will  you  please  answer  the  following: — As  you 
will  see  by  the  above  heading,  I  am  making  a  speciality  of  copying, 
have  had  very  awkward  things  to  do  lately,  such  as  copying  a  tiij 
picture,  the  head  of  which  is,  say,  one-eighth  or  two-eighths  of  an  inch 
to  carte  or  cabinet  vignettes.  I  am  having  an  extension  made  to  fit  nr 
instrument,  and  should  be  obliged  if  you  coull  advise  me  what  sorto 
lens  would  he  best  suited  for  such  difficult  subjects.  I  have  a  2b  Dali 
meyer,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  well.” — The  lens  yo> 
have  is  excellent  for  the  work,  but  you  will  require  a  very  long  exten 
sion  camera  to  use  it  with.  A  lens  of  shorter  focus  would  be  more  con 
venient  to  work.  You  speak  of  such  work  as  you  mention  being  difficult 
but  it  is  done  every  day  by  every  professional  photographer.  On  pag 
1074  of  the  Almanac  you  will  find  a  table  of  enlargements,  from  whic 
you  may  judge  what  length  of  camera,  with  a  given  focus  lens,  will  1 
required  for  such  work.  _ 

As  Good  Friday  falls  next  week,  we  shall  go  to  press  a  day  earlier  tha 
usual.  Correspondents  and  others,  please  note. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

uN  unknown  friend  has  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  copies 
f  two  Sydney  (New  South  Wales)  newspapers,  which  contain 
be  advertisements  of  several  photographers,  displayed  more 
rominently  than  we  are  accustomed  to  in  similar  announcements 
ublished  in  English  newspapers.  From  the  data  here  at  hand 
is  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  the  very  keen  competition 
lere  exists  among  professional  photographers  in  Sydney.  Thus, 
i  one  advertisement,  “craotint  enlargements  ”  are  offered  to 
tters  at  a  cost  of  five  shillings.  Ten  shillings  per  dozen  seems 
>  be  the  price  usually  charged  for  cabinet-size  photographs, 
nother  firm,  calling  themselves  “  The  Yice-regal  Photo- 
,aphers,,,  offer  twelve  fine-art  cabinets  and  a  12  x  10  enlarge- 
ent  on  opal  for  10s.  Qd.,  a  by  no  means  excessive  price,  which 
also  charged  by  other  firms. 

*  *  * 

Another  firm  offers  cabinets  at  8s.  6cL  per  dozen.  The  Eden 
<  udio,  with  an  astute  appreciation  of  the  sporting  Instincts  of 
'je  Australian  public,  offered  a  chainless  bicycle  for  competition 
•  long  those  disposed  to  try  and  guess  the  winner  of  one  of  the 


Anglo- Australian  cricket  matches — the  grand  total  score  of  the 
match,  how  many  runs  the  match  was  won  by,  and  the  total 
score  of  the  winning  team  being  the  information  asked  for. 
Not  only  is  competition  keen  among  our  Australian  brethren,  but 
we  have  been  told  that,  in  promoting  business,  their  methods  are 
of  a  vastly  more  enterprising  and  sensational  nature  than  those 
employed  at  home.  The  process  of  what  is  known  as  “  beating 
the  drum  ”  is  largely  practised,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  new  studio  to  have  the  inaugural  assistance  of  a  brass  band. 
Here,  at  home,  newly  starting  butchers  and  grocers  appear  to 
have  the  monopoly  of  the  last-mentioned  method  of  attracting 
attention. 

*  +  * 

An  esteemed  friend  of  this  Journal,  Mr.  H.  Hands,  of  Jub- 
bulpore,  from  whom  some  valuable  practical  contributions  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  pages,  secured  some  exceed¬ 
ingly  successful  photographs  of  the  recent  solar  eclipse,  and 
has  been  good  enough  to  send  us  copies  thereof.  These  photo¬ 
graphs  admirably  illustrate  the  various  stages  of  the  great 
phenomenon  upon  which  the  attention  of  the  world  of  science 
was  recently  concentrated,  and,  from  an  inspection  of  Mr. 
Hands’  results,  one  can  well  imagine  that  the  sight  of  the  solar 
corona  at  the  moment  of  totality  must  have  been  an  awe¬ 
inspiring  one.  Prints  and  transparencies  from  Mr.  Hands’ 
interesting  negatives  may  be  ordered  of  Messrs.  Penrose, 
Upper  Baker-street,  E.C. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Reginald  Craigie  asks  us  to  announce  that  the  Sixth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Salon,  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  pictorial  photography,  will  be  held  as  usual,  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  during  the  month  of  October  next. 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  W. 

*  *  * 

The  association  of  Mr.  Craigie’s  name  with  this  year’s  Salon 
Exhibition  is,  we  suppose,  to  be  taken  as  an  intimation  that  he 
is  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  affair  instead  of  Mr.  A.  Maskell. 
Mr.  Craigie’s  colleagues  have  exercised  a  wise  choice,  as  that 
gentleman  is  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  deal  with 
its  Exhibition  next  September,  he  thus  having  command  of  the 
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most  favourable  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
how  an  exhibition  should  be  run — knowledge  by  which  the 
Salon  will,  doubtless,  profit.  There  is  so  much  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  management  of  that  Exhibition  that  Mr. 
Craigie  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  chance  he  has 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  his  new  office.  If  he  can  spare 
time  to  run  through  our  Correspondence  columns  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  he  will  be  put  in  possession  of  many  hints 
as  to  what  to  avoid  in  dealing  with  exhibitors  who  are  not 
members  of  the  “  General  Committee  of  the  Photographic 
Salon.”  We  wish  Mr.  Craigie  every  success. 

*  *  * 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Fund 
was  held  last  week.  Mr.  Philip  Everitt  agreed  to  act  in  future 
as  Secretary,  and  it  was  decided  to  invest  the  money  in  hand, 
about  240^.,  in  Government  stock.  The  Trustees  are  Sir  Henry 
Trueman  Wood  and  Mr.  George  Scamell,  Honorary  Treasurer 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Unavoidable  delay  has 
arisen  in  carrying  out  the  Lecture  scheme,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Committee  will  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  announce  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  is  to  give  the  first  lecture, 
which  it  has  been  suggested  should  be  delivered  at  the  Glasgow 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention  next  July. 

*  *  * 

Last  week  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  to  hear 
from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  observers  an  account  of 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  as  seen  in  India  last  January.  The 
Astronomer-Royal  (Mr.  W.  H.  M.  Christie)  illustrated  his  pre¬ 
liminary  report  on  the  observations  at  Sahdol  by  showing  a 
series  of  very  successful  photographs  of  the  corona  upon  a  large 
scale.  These  photographs  indicated  the  details  of  the  structure 
both  at  the  base  and  as  it  stands  out  from  the  sun.  Another 
part  of  his  programme  was  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
moon  at  that  part  of  her  orbit  when  she  is  invisible  except  by 
eclipsing  the  sun.  For  this  purpose,  a  series  of  photographs 
were  taken  between  first  contact  and  totality,  and  between 
second  contact  and  totality.  The  time  at  which  each  was  ex¬ 
posed  was  obtained  by  determining  local  time,  and  then  fixing 
the  longitude  of  the  station  from  Greenwich — a  work  carried 
out  by  the  Indian  Survey  Department.  The  Astronomer- 
Royal’s  station  was  situated  in  a  dense  jungle,  in  which  a 
clearing  had  been  made  for  the  occasion,  and  everything  was 
declared  to  be  most  comfortable  by  the  party.  Mr.  Christie 
expressed  himself  well  satisfied  with  the  photographs,  which 
were  taken  with  a  shortened  tube,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
ccelostat  —  novelties  in  connexion  with  the  observation  of 
eclipses  of  the  sun.  Other  photographs  showed  the  variations 
in  the  register  of  magnetic  currents  at  Greenwich  at  the  time 
of  the  eclipse.  The  variations  had  been  remarkably  small  in 
1897,  and  the  currents  were  quiet  both  before  and  after  the 
eclipse,  at  which  time  there  were  three  fairly  striking  groups 
of  sun  spots. 

*  *  * 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  has  received  information, 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  an  Art  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Vienna  this  year  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria’s  accession.  The  Exhibition  will  be 
opened  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  closed  at  the  end  of 
June,  and  the  works  will  be  arranged  in  the  following  groups: — 
Architecture,  Works  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Reproducing  Arts 


[the  latter  section  presumably  including  photographs  and 
photographic  reproductions. — Eds.].  Further  information  re¬ 
specting  the  Exhibition  can  be  obtained  from  the  Committee 
of  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  1898,  Kiinstierhaus, 
I  Lothringerstrasse,  No.  9,  Vienna. 


PROTECTING  THE  NEGATIVE. 

We  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  sound  a  note  of  warning,, 
emphasised  as  it  will  be  by  recent  utterances  from  high 
quarters,  upon  the  due  care  of  the  negative.  Attention  has 
already  been  called  in  these  columns  to  an  announcement 
made  by  the  well-known  writer  in  the  English  Mechanic  who 
takes  the  pen-name  of  “A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.”  He  saida  little  time  ago:  “In  common  with,  I 
imagine,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  astronomers,  I  have 
always  considered  that  the  chief  value  of  the  astrographic 
chart  catalogue  now  in  process  of  construction  would  lie  in  the 
means  it  furnished  for  comparisons  of  the  heavens,  as  they 
now  exist,  with  their  configuration  in  the  more  or  less  distant 
future.  In  order,  however,  to  ensure  this,  the  very  first 
essential  is  that  the  photographs  themselves  shall  be  per¬ 
manent.  It  is,  then,  with  a  feeling  of  real  sadness  that  T 
heard  from  one  of  our  greatest  astronomical  photographers 
the  other  day  that  the  plates  are  not  permanent,  and  that 
stars  had  disappeared  from  those  which  he  had  taken  some 
years  ago.  This,  I  venture  to  think,  is  a  subject  requiring 
urgent  and  immediate  attention.” 

Now,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  consideration  of  the 
cause  of  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs  is  embraced  in  the 
scope  of  the  title  of  this  article,  for  there  has  been  an  absence 
of  due  protection  of  these  priceless  negatives,  be  that  protec¬ 
tion  what  it  may. 

The  star  pictures,  it  is  well  known,  are  taken  upon  dry 
plates,  the  image  upon  which  is,  in  the  main,  metallic  silver. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  metallic  silver  of  a  photographic 
image,  if  properly  cared  for,  lasts  for  an  indefinite  period. 
There  are  hundreds  of  glass  pictures  nearly  half  a  century 
old  which  to  this  day  retain  their  pristine  perfection  of 
delicacy  of  image ;  others  there  are,  which  have  been 
insufficiently  protected,  that  now  are  mere  wrecks. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  comparison  of  a  collodion  negative 
with  one  of  gelatine  is  not  a  fair  one  ;  be  it  so,  but  the  com 
parison  is,  it  might  fairly  be  argued,  in  favour  of  collodion,  foi 
the  permeability  to  air  of  a  collodion  negative  or  positive — there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  the  two — is  far  greater  than 
with  one  of  gelatine.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  protecting  agency  that  has  been  exercised 
in  one  case  and  not  the  other,  and  we  are  more  likely  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  by  taking,  one  by  one,  the  recognised 
protecting  modes. 

First  we  have  the  retention  of  the  plate  in  the  fixing  bath 
for  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  for  the  mere  removal  of 
the  visible  haloids.  If  a  plate  be  removed  directly  after  these 
unused  silver  salts  have  disappeared,  there  is  considerable 
probability  that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  decomposition, 
followed  by  disappearance  of  the  fainter  portions  of  the  image, 
as  compounds  of  silver  and  thiosulphate  will  have  remained 
behind  and  gradually  undergone  a  change,  thus  initiating 
an  ordinary  case  of  “fading.”  Next,  to  protect  the  image 
properly,  the  whole  of  the  hypo  must  be  eliminated  bj 
proper  washing — as  much  on  account  of  the  silver  compounds 
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dissolved  in  it  as  for  any  inherent  power  to  injure,  possessed  I 
by  the  hypo  itself.  Again,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  in 
the  case  of  negatives  with  such  faint  deposits  as  images  of 
stars  of  small  magnitude  would  produce,  if  a  final  washing  with 
distilled  water  were  not  adopted  the  dissolved  salts  of  some 
samples  of  water  might  gradually  react  with  the  faint  deposits 
and  cause  them  to  disappear — from  sight,  that  is  to  say. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  protection  from  internal 
danger;  we  may  now  turn  to  external  injurious  agencies. 
Mechanical  injury  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussing.  Chemi- 
eal  injury  may  arise  from  the  atmosphere,  whether  pure  or 
polluted,  with  such  volatile  matter  as  is  common  to  centres  of 
population,  or  from  the  consumption  of  coal  or  gas.  We  take 
it  that  the  relative  impermeability  of  the  gelatine  film  itself  is 
protection  enough  for  all  deposits  of  silver  reaching  from  the 
front  to  the  back  of  the  film ;  but  the  faint  deposits  neces¬ 
sarily  lie  either  on,  or  near  to,  the  surface,  and  here  the 
atmosphere  may  act.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  gelatine  is 
slightly  hygroscopic,  and  rarely  is  the  atmosphere  so  pure  that 
it  might  be  predicated  that  any  atmospheric  moisture  absorbed  by 
the  film  would  be  pure  water.  What  would  happen  in  the  case  of  a 
negative  exposed  to  air  would  be  the  continual,  if  microscopic, 
alternate  absorption  and  evaporation  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
The  purely  aqueous  portions  of  the  moisture  would,  each  time 
it  evaporated,  according  to  the  hygrometrlc  condition  of  the 
air,  leave  behind  an  almost  infinitely  small  amount  of  what, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  leather  bindings  of  books,  has  been  proved 
to  be  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  course  of  time  this  aggregate  of 
infinitely  small  amount  would  become  an  almost  measurable 
quantity,  quite  capable  of  accounting  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  fainter  images  or  portions  of  images. 

Fortunately,  the  mere  recital  of  such  a  danger  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  a  means  of  protection — varnishing. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  whether  the  astro- 
photographic  negatives  referred  to  by  “  F.  R.  A.  S.”  are 
varnished  or  not — we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
absence  of  such  protection  is  the  cause  of  the  regrettable  loss 
he  refers  to — but  to  our  readers  generally,  taking  the 
catastrophe  as  a  text,  we  cannot  give  better  advice  than  is 
contained  in  the  simple  sentence,  “  Yarnish  every  negative  you 
print  from.”  Where  albumenised  paper  is  used,  it  is  courting 
disaster  to  print  without  varnishing.  When  P.O.P.  or  collodio- 
chloride  paper  is  used  there  is  less  danger,  but  it  is  never  wholly 
absent,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  if  they  saw  but  a 
small  proportion  of  amateurs’  negatives  entirely  ruined 
through  the  absence  of  such  protections,  that  have  come  under 
our  own  notice,  they  would  make  it  a  constant  practice  to  adopt 
the  varnishing  of  every  negative  of  more  than  evanescent  interest 
they  take,  if  they  wish  to  adopt  the  most  important  precaution 
of  all  in  protecting  the  negative  from  danger,  internal  or 
external,  chemical  or  atmospheric. 

-  - 

Recognition  by  Photographs. — Apropos  of  the  Tichborne 
case,  and  how  photographic  portraits  figured  in  it,  a  weekly  con¬ 
temporary  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  in  the  Druce  case 
as  to  a  portrait,  which  is  being  relied  upon,  and  which  has  been  “  im¬ 
pounded”  by  the  Consistory  Court,  one  gentleman  will  swear  to  its 
being  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Druce,  while  Mr.  Forbes  Winslow  has 
stated  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  it  is  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Harmer, 
a  former  patient  of  his.  Again,  the  photograph  is  declared  to  be 
identical  with  one  taken  of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland.  The 
portrait,  it  seems,  is  a  full-length  carte- de-visite  one,  hence  the  face 


is  very  small.  The  question  may  arise  a3  to  whose  portrait  it  is. 
More  work  for  experts,  perhaps. 


The  Tichborne  Case  and  Photography. — The  death 
of  Arthur  Orton — better  known  as  the  “  Claimant,”  and  probably  one 
of  the  greatest  and  cleverest  impostors  that  ever  lived — last  week, 
has  again  directed  attention  to  the  almost  forgotten  though  re¬ 
markable  Tichborne  trials.  The  first  of  these  was  a  civil  action  to 
obtain  the  Tichborne  estates,  in  which  Orton  was  the  plaintiff.  It 
lasted  one  hundred  and  three  days,  when  a  non-suit  was  entered, 
and  Orton  was  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  perjury  and 
fraud,  and  in  the  second  trial  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years  penal  servitude.  The  first  trial  cost  the  estate  some¬ 
thing  like  100,000/.  The  second  trial  lasted  over  six  months,  and 
cost  the  country  an  enormous  sum.  Even  after  the  “  Claimant  ” 
was  found  guilty,  many  still  thought  that  he  might  be  the  real  Sir 
Roger  Tichborne,  and,  until  the  last  three  or  four  years,  that  possi¬ 
bility  was  alluded  to  annually  by  one  of  our  contributors  to  the 
Almanac.  However,  two  or  three  years  ago  Orton  confessed  and 
made  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  that 
he  was]the  son  of  George  Orton,  shipping  butcher,  of  High-street, 
Wapping. 


In  no  cases  before  or  since  has  photography,  pro  and  con.,  figured 
so  largely  as  in  these.  Those  who  happened  to  have  portraits  of 
any  one  who  figured  in  them,  whether  as  plaintiff,  defendant,  judge, 
juror,  or  witness,  found  a  ready  sale  for  copies.  Very  much  of  the 
evidence  was  photographic,  particularly  with  reference  to  a  portrait 
of  the  real  Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  which  was  taken  in  Chili,  and  its 
alleged  similarity  to  some  taken  later  on  of  Orton.  Experts  were 
called  on  both  sides,  amongst  whom  were  some  well-known  men  ; 
prominent  ones  were  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  and  the  late  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley.  These  gentlemen,  with  others,  were  called  by  the 
plaintiff’s  side,  and  their  evidence  was  taken  at  great  length. 


The  Projected  Poisons  Act. — The  publicity  we  gave  to 
the  fact  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  said  in  the  House  that  the 
Privy  Council  have  prepared  a  Bill  to  be  shortly  introduced  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  poisonous  substances,  and  the  suggestion  that 
those  who  use,  or  sell,  such  things  for  industrial  purposes  should 
watch  for  this  Bill,  has  raised  the  ire  of  our  contemporary,  the 
Chemist  and  Druggist.  Of  course,  chemists  and  druggists  do  not 
want  a  new  Poisons  Act,  as  they,  no  doubt,  realise  that  it  will 
probably  take  away  some  of  the  monopolies  they  now  enjoy.  The 
Privy  Council  do  not  look  with  favour  upon  the  present  Poisons 
Act  and  the  way  it  is  administered  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
as  they  refuse  to  sanction  such  things  as  carbolic  acid  being 
scheduled  as  poisons,  so  that  its  members  should  have  a  monopoly  in 
its  sale.  Possibly,  also,  the  projected  Bill  will  take  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  some  responsible  body,  who  will  see  that  it 
is  not  infringed  by  chemists  and  druggists,  as  it  is  at  present.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  of  death  from  poisoning,  whether  by  inad¬ 
vertence  or  suicide,  we  see  that  the  poison  was  supplied  by  the 
chemist,  and  that  in  the  sale  the  Act  has  been  violated.  Several 
cases  in  point  have  come  out  in  evidence  in  coroners’  courts  during 
the  past  week  or  two. 


Our  contemporary,  in  its  wrath,  says,  “  It  makes  one  shudder  to 
think  what  will  happen  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
when  it  realises  that  there  is  actually  a  Pharmacy  Bill  before  the 
House  at  the  present  time.”  No  cause  for  shuddering,  good  friend. 
We  had  the  Bill  as  soon  as  printed.  Our  readers  are  not  interested 
as  to  whether  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  shall  retire  annually  'by  seniority  or  by 
ballot ;  or  whether  “  apprentices  or  students  "  are  eligible  to  become 
“student  associates or  even  whether  persons  on  the  register  of 
chemists  and  druggists  are  eligible  to  become  members  of  the 
Society  or  not — the  three  points  of  the  Bill. 
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One  remark  of  our  contemporary  is  amusing.  It  says  that  “  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  photographic  trade  is  already  in  the  hands  of 
chemists.”  What  think  you  of  that,  ye  photographic  dealers  ?  If 
it  had  said  that  chemists  divided  with  the  toy  and  similar  shops  a 
large  proportion  of  the  trade  in  the  commonest  forms  of  apparatus 
— three-and-sixpenny  and  five-shilling  cameras,  “guinea  sets,”  and 
the  like — it  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  Who  but  a  schoolboy  or  the 
veriest  tyro,  would  think  of  going  to  the  druggist  for  photographic 
apparatus  or  material  P  Practical  workers  prefer  to  deal  with  those 
who  understand  something  about  the  goods  they  sell. 


Pictures  in  Whitechapel. — We  alluded,  a  few  weeks  back, 
to  the  annual  Loan  Exhibition  of  Pictures  to  be  held  in  Whitechapel. 
This  Exhibition  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last  week  by  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree.  In  a  neat  speech  he  said  that  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
characteristics  of  our  time — perhaps  the  greatest  sign  of  the  revival 
of  chivalry — was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  possessed 
beautiful  things  to  share  them  with  others,  who  only  possessed  them, 
as  it  were,  by  proxy.  These  annual  exhibitions  are  well  worth  a 
journey  to  the  East  End  to  see,  by  those  resident  in  other  districts, 
as  they  always  contain  loans  from  some  of  the  finest  collections  in 
England,  and  which  cannot  be  seen  elsewhere.  We  have  before 
now  commented  upon  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  East-end 
photographers,  judging  from  their  show-cases  and  shop  windows, 
profit  but  little,  in  art  matters,  from  these  exhibitions. 


Sunday  Opening*  of  the  National  Gallery.  —  On 

April  3rd  the  National  Collection  of  Art,  in  Trafalgar-square,  and 
the  Tate  Gallery  were  opened  to  the  public,  on  a  Sunday,  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  They  will  continue  to  be  open  every  Sunday  till  the 
dark  weather  sets  in.  It  is  possible,  however,  as  the  British, 
the  Natural  History,  the  South  Kensington,  the  Geological,  and  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museums  have  been  open  on  Sundays  throughout  the 
winter,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  light,  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Galleries  will  see  their  way  to  opening  these  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  Sunday  opening  of  Art  Galleries  should  be  of 
great  assistance  to  photographers  and  their  assistants,  who  cannot 
get  the  opportunity  of  visiting  them  on  week  days.  They  thus  have 
the  chance  of  studying  the  works  of  all  the  great  masters,  and  pro¬ 
fiting  thereby.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  pho¬ 
tographers’  assistants  really  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
The  great  majority  of  photographers’  assistants,  and  photographers, 
too,  for  that  matter,  in  this  country,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  yet 
much  to  learn  in  matters  of  art. 


BY  THE^  WAY. 

It  would  seem  as  if  some  people  were  never  satisfied,  or,  if  satisfied 
intentionally  laid  themselves  out,  for  some  hidden  reason,  to  find 
fault  with  anything  and  everything.  Some  time  ago  a  friend 
showed  me  a  cutting  from  a  provincial  paper,  in  which  the  writer 
discussed  the  approaching  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  from  a  distinctly  novel,  if  not  exactly 
original,  point  of  view.  I  have  not  the  paragraph  to  refer  to,  but  I 
recollect  that  it  speaks  of  the  probability  of  the  chief  exhibits  con¬ 
sisting  of  “  stacks  of  dry  plates,  colossal  cameras,”  and  suchlike,  and 
goes  on  to  say  that  an  exhibition  of  paintings  is  not  usually  eked 
out  by  a  show  of  artists’  materials,  and  that  therefore  the  technical 
side  of  the  coming  Exhibition  is  out  of  place  and  not  required. 

From  the  general  drift  of  the  article  in  question,  it  is  plainly 
written  by  one  of  the  “  new  school,”  and  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
complacency  with  which  he  gives  his  own  little  efforts  what  I  may 
call  academy  rank,  and  places  those  who  are  not  professed  or  pro¬ 
fessional  picture-makers  and  fakers  in  the  category  of  outsiders. 
His  limited  vision  does  not  recognise  that  there  is  probably  a  vast 
body  of  intelligent  beings  whose  horizon  is  extensive  enough  to 
permit  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  scientific  aspects  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  who,  unlike  himself,  justly  regard  its  mere  pictorial  side 


as  the  very  least  useful  of  its  innumerable  applications.  Like  “  the 
heathen  in  his  blindness,”  he  bows  himself  down  to  the  little  go<l 
he  has  himself  erected  and  dubbed  art,  and  thinks  that  everybody 
else  must  pay  homage  to  his  fetish  only.  Smarting  under  the  edict 
that  has  recently  gone  forth,  that  he  “  who  cannot  draw  with  his 
own  unaided  hand  is  no  artist  and  never  will  be,”  be  would  hide  the 
signs  of  his  disability  by  banishing  from  the  view  of  the  lay  public 
all  those  mechanical  and  scientific  aids  by  means  of  which  alone  he 
is  enabled  to  produce  those  results  which  he  so  strenuously  endea¬ 
vours  to  hall-mark  with  the  spurious  stamp  of  art.  It  is  an 
ingenious  if  not  ingenuous  plan,  but  it  is  not  honest,  it  is  not  even 
grateful. 

This  ultra-partisan  of  the  new  school  does  not  see — of  course,  he 
cannot — that  photography  and  painting  are  not  precisely  on  the  same 
footing.  When  one  goes  to  an  exhibition  of  paintings  one  goes  to 
study  art  and,  incidentally,  the  various  methods  by  which  different 
artists  arrive  at  the  same  end  ;  but,  when  you  go  to  an  exhibition 
of  photographic  pictures,  you  go  to  see  the  photographs,  and  perhaps 
to  be  amused  at  the  very  various  ways  in  which  different  fakers  try 
to  imitate  art  and  arrive  at  different  results,  methods  probably  that 
exhibit  all  the  eccentricities  of  poor  Aubrey  Beardsley  without  his 
ability,  his  grotesqueness  without  his  originality.  But  with  the 
average  visitor  to  photographic  picture  shows,  whether  blessed  with 
a  really  artistic  sense  or  merely  one  of  the  common  public,  a  little  of 
the  regulation  thing  goes  a  very  long  way.  The  usual  puddle  with 
a  few  tufts  of  coarse  grass  round  it,  or  a  crooked  ditch  with  a  bit  of 
ragged  hedge,  rendered  with  the  proper  amount  of  heaviness  and 
want  of  detail,  and  balanced  by  the  conventional  patch  of  white 
obtained  by  sticking  a  lump  of  cotton-wool  or  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
or  a  bit  of  brown  paper,  in  the  right  position  on  the  printing  frame, 
and  the  whole  capped  with  an  impossible  sky,  and  with  a  fancy  title 
appended,  may  be  all  very  well  for  once  or  twice  as  a  clever  specimen 
of  faking ;  but  it  soon  palls  when  the  only  variations  are  in  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  puddles,  or  the  crookedness  of  the  ditches,  or 
the  unnaturalness  of  the  skies.  It  is  probable  we  may  for  a  brief 
period  have  a  change,  a  branch  off  in  another  direction,  and  mud 
banks  translated  into  or  served  up  in  insoluble  gum  and  brush  marks 
will,  no  doubt,  be  the  fashion  for  a  season  or  two. 

But,  when  one  goes  to  a  photographic  exhibition  as  distinguished 
from  an  exhibition  of  photographs,  the  photographs  are  perhaps  the 
last  thing  that  the  average  visitor  thinks  of  looking  at,  if  he  comes 
across  them,  certainly  the  last  he  will  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to 
search  for.  I  spent  a  considerable  time  last  year  at  the  Victorian 
Exhibition  at  the  Palace,  and  found  it  most  interesting,  but  it  was 
not  until  after  my  return  home  that  I  found  from  the  catalogue  that 
there  were  any  exhibits  at  all  of  a  purely  pictorial  character.  If  I 
came  across  them  at  all,  I  must  have  instinctively  passed  them  by  as 
being,  at  any  rate,  of  minor  interest  to  the  technical  and  historical 
exhibit  s.  Of  picture  shows  we  have  enough  and  to  spare,  of  technical 
ones  sadly  too  few;  the  last  of  any  importance  was  at  the  “Inven¬ 
tions”  in  1885,  and  before  that  we  have  to  go  back  to  Sir  H. 
Trueman  Wood’s  Exhibition  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1881.  The 
two  or  three  annual  shows  previously  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
were  purely  trade  affairs,  but  even  at  these,  I  venture  to  say,  it  was 
the  technical  and  mechanical  side  that  formed  the  chief  attraction  to 
the  many.  I  shall  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  pictures  had  no  ' 
admirers,  for  I  one  day  came  across  a  well-known  professional  photo¬ 
grapher,  seated  with  folded  arms  before  a  huge  screen  covered  with 
portraits  that  the  public  went  past  in  a  constant  stream,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  endeavouring[to  make  up  for  their  neglect.  But 
they  were  his  own  pictures  ! 

Returning,  however,  to  the  coming  Exhibition.  I  shall  be  surprised 
if  it  does  nor  prove  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  success¬ 
ful  show  that  has  been  held  in  connexion  with  photography  for 
many  years,  if  not  since  photography  came  into  existence.  The 
Inventions  Exhibition,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  covered 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  previous  two  or  three-and-twenty 
years,  or  since  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  But  in  the 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  show  opened, 
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in  photography  at  any  rate,  almost  a  resolution  has  taken  place,  and, 
if  the  technical  exhibits  were  confined  to  advances  made  since  1885, 
those  alone  would  constitute  a  sufficient  attraction  for  the  whole  of 
the  two  or  three  weeks  the  Exhibition  will  be  open.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  general  effect  will  not  be  spoiled  by  over¬ 
doing  the  “  popular  ”  phases  of  photography,  and  that  the  Exhibition 
will  not  drift  into  a  mere  succession  of  lantern  and  cinematograph 
shows. 

Speaking  of  the  latter  instrument  reminds  me  that  I  have  read 
that  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick  has  undertaken  to '‘cinematograph ”  the 
Grand  National  Steeplechase  next  year,  and  I  am  wondermg  how  he 
will  set  about  it.  I  have  seen  most  of  the  principal  racecourses  of 
the  kingdom,  but,  of  the  whole  lot,  the  Grand  National  Course  at 
Aintree  is,  I  think,  the  one  that  lends  itself  least  favourably  to  the 
cask  of  getting  a  series  of  consecutive  views  of  the  race,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  even  from  the  Grand  Stand,  during  a  great  portion 
of  the  race,  the  horses  are  practically  out  of  sight.  On  the  Knaves- 
mire  at  York,  the  Carholme  at  Lincoln,  or  the  Town  Moor  at 
Newcastle,  a  fairly  presentable  result  might  be  obtained  with 
comparative  ease ;  that  is  to  say,  a  series  of  pictures  that  would 
oear  exhibition  on  the  screen  afterwards  as  a  fair  representation  of 
the  race.  At  Epsom  and  Newmarket,  especially  the  latter,  I  fancy 
t  would  prove  a  difficult  job,  but  the  course  I  should  choose,  if  I 
vanted  an  easy  task  and  to  make  a  really  presentable  show,  would 
>e  the  Roodee  at  Chester.  It  was  here  that  a  well-known  jockey  of 
he  last  generation  refused  a  mount  on  the  ground  that  he  “did 
lot  train  for  circus  ridiDg,”  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that 
>n  the  Roodee  you  would  have  your  subject  in  a  condensed  form. 

But,  if  Mr.  Chadwick  is  going  to  post  his  twelve  operators  at 
lifferent  points  on  the  course,  I  want  to  know  whether  he  is  going  to 
thow  snatches  of  the  race  as  the  horses  pass  only  ;  and,  if  so,  how 
hey  are  to  be  joined  up  finally.  The  start  and  finish,  of  course,  will 
>e  represented,  and,  I  suppose,  the  “  water  jump,”  a  pretty  stiff  one, 
ilaced  directly  opposite  the  Grand  Stand,  to  afford  the  occupants 
ome  amusement  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  riders  who  come 
o  grief.  Then  there  is  Becher’s  Brook,  supposed  to  be  a  particularly 
lifficult,  if  not  dangerous,  “  natural  ”  jump,  though  I  think  the  fence 
lext  past  it  is  worse — a  thick  low  edge,  with  a  tricky  drop  on  the 
ff  side.  Here  I  saw  “  Mr.  Roily  ”  (the  name  under  which  a  certain 
loble  lord  used  to  ride)  many  years  ago  come  what  is  vulgarly 
ermed  a  “purler,”  his  horse  striking  the  fence  and  shooting  his 
ider  into  space.  A  cinematographic  analysis  of  that  fall  would 
ave  been  interesting  and  instructive,  in  fact  a  valuable  object¬ 
ion  on  how  to  take  care  of  yourself  under  difficulties.  As  he  shot 
ut  of  the  saddle  like  a  stone  from  a  catapult,  the  unfortunate 
ockey’s  whip  arm  seemed  to  swing  through  the  air  and  wind  itself 
ound  his  head,  while  the  left  went  similarly  under  his  chin  and 
ound  his  neck,  his  knees  at  the  same  time  drawing  close  up  to  his 
best.  The  result  was,  that  when  he  touched  mother  earth  he 
ambled  along  for  some  distance  like  an  exaggerated  football,  and 
jras  picked  up  with  no  worse  injury  than  the  shaking,  and  was  able 
p  walk  bis  horse  back  to  the  stables  without  assistance. 

A  few  such  incidents,  almost  certainly  obtainable  at  any  of  the 
|hief  points  of  the  course,  would  undoubtedly,  such  is  human 
ature,  form  popular  and  taking  subjects  for  subsequent  exhibition; 
ut  I  can  scarcely  see  the  possibility  of  securing  any  permanent  re- 
Drd  of  the  event  as  a  race  that  would  possess  any  beneficial  value, 
towever,  we  shall  see  next  year. 

From  the  cinematograph  to  the  latest  new  thing,  the  machine 
)r  seeing  at  a  distance,  which  is  credited  to  a  Galician  schoolmaster 
ith  an  unpronounceable  name.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
biquitous  Edison  as  having  pursued  investigations  in  this  direction 
>r  some  years  past ;  but  why,  I  would  ask,  pass  over  our  own 
ountrymen  ?  I  remember  hearing  Mr.  Shelf ord  Bidwell  lecture  on 
lis  very  subject  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association 
(any  years  ago,  either  at  Southampton  or  at  YToik,  I  fancy  the 
itter.  Why  cannot  we  give  credit  to  our  own  people  without 
Iways  writing  to  Edison  ?  Dogberry. 


HINTS  ON  SPOTTING  NEGATIVES. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  so  important  a  matter  as  the  spotting  of 
negatives  should  receive  so  little  attention  from  those  into  whose 
hands  the  work  is  given,  and  the  number  who  really  realise  its  im¬ 
portance,  and  who  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  successfully,  is  very 
few  indeed. 

It  seems  such  an  easy  thing  to  touch  a  little  pinhole  with  the  point 
of  a  brush  charged  with  colour,  that  the  work  is  almost  always  relegated 
to  those  whose  salaries  are  as  slender  as  the  interest  they  take  in  it. 
It  is  usually  put  into  the  hands  of  young  girls  whose  instructions  have 
been  of  the  scantiest  description ;  unless,  indeed,  the  retoucher  himself 
does  the  work,  when  even  then  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  often  hurried 
through  with  the  least  possible  trouble  and  care.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
such  a  hindrance  and  waste  of  time,  and  so  long  as  the  spots  have 
been  touched  with  colour  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  how  they  are  done. 
Yet  it  must  be  plain  to  every  thinking  mind  that,  unless  these  imper¬ 
fections  are  properly  removed,  they  must  appear  on  every  print  which 
is  taken  off  the  negative,  and  which  must  all  be  gone  over  with  the 
brush  and  colour,  thus  multiplying  the  labour  to  an  unlimited  amount. 

There  are  firms  who  employ  whole  rooms  full  of  girls  to  spot  prints 
where  two  or  three  should  be  amply  sufficient  if  only  they  were  careful 
to  see  that  those  employed  to  spot  their  negatives  were  really  capable  of 
doing  their  work  perfectly. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  expound  the  science  and  art  of  the  subject  n  as 
brief  a  manner  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  those  who  care  to  do  so 
may  render  themselves  perfect,  to  the  saving  both  of  time  and  money. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  treat  upon  the  causes  of  these  defects  (pin¬ 
holes  as  they  are  generally  called,  from  bearing  the  appearance  of  having 
been  produced  with  the  point  of  a  pin) ;  the  causes  are  many,  although 
they  are  mostly  due  to  dust  upon  the  film  during  exposure,  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  prevent  some  of  them  making  their  appearance.  Care  in 
all  manipulations  will,  however,  greatly  minimise  their  quantity. 

Now,  in  every  negative  there  will  be  found  a  greater  number  of  these 
pinholes  than  will  be  seen  in  the  resulting  prints,  and  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact  will  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  labour  to  be  expended  upon 
their  removal.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  apparently  somewhat 
obscure,  and  is  due  to  two  causes. 

The  light  which  reaches  the  eye  after  passing  though  a  negative  is 
very  considerably  stronger  than  that  which  is  reflected  from  a  print. 
Consequently,  owing  to  excessive  brilliancy,  the  pinholes  in  the  negative 
look  much  larger  than  do  their  paper  impressions.  If  the  print  be  very 
carefully  examined,  every  one  of  the  spots  will  be  seen,  but,  owing  to  the 
lesser  contrast,  they  will  not  be  nearly  so  evident.  If,  however,  the 
amount  of  light  which  passes  through  the  negative  be  reduced,  so  that  it 
appears  no  stronger  than  does  the  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  print, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  there  appear  no  more  pinholes  in  the  negative 
than  there  are  spots  on  the  print. 

The  other  cause  mentioned  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  eyes  suffer  with 
the  defect  of  halation  almost  as  much  as  does  a  dry  plate.  Hence,  when 
a  negative  is  held  up  to  the  light,  each  pinhole,  owing  to  this  ocular 
weakness,  appears  greatly  enlarged,  which,  of  course,  adds  to  the  pro¬ 
minence  of  the  defect. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  this  that  it  is  possible  to  employ  too  strong  a 
light  behind  the  spotting  desk.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  too  weak  a  light  is  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse.  With  a 
weak  illumination,  many  pinholes  will  be  allowed  to  remain  which 
should  be  removed;  and  those  that  have  been  obliterated  will  be  so 
heavily  touched  that  they  will  appear  as  white  in  the  print.  The  best 
strength  of  light  will  be  that  which  allows  the  negative  to  appear  no 
brighter  than  the  print  when  seen  by  good  daylight ;  but  experience 
built  upon  actual  practice  will  be  the  best  guide  in  this  matter,  and  will 
enable  the  spotter  to  become  almost  independent  of  a  regular  and  con¬ 
stant  strength  of  illumination. 

With  a  fairly  good  light,  the  spots  should  be  removed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  invisible  when  examined  from  about  eighteen  inches’  distance 
from  the  negative.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  larger  pin¬ 
holes.  No  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  appearance  of  the  spotting' 
when  the  negative  is  held  up  to  the  sky.  as,  although  they  may  print 
correctly,  they  will  appear  not  to  have  been  touched  when  examined 
with  a  strong  direct  light.  The  cause  of  this  is  due  to  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  intensity  and  halation  of  light. 

The  colour  of  the  spotting  pigment  is  thought  fo  be  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  different  people  seem  to  have  various  ideas  respecting  it.  One 
uses  crimson  lake  or  vermilion,  whilst  another  uses  Prussian  or  other  blue. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  matters  little  what  colour  is  used  providing  the 
user  is  able  to  judge  correctly  the  effect  of  the  work,  but  it  will  be  found 
much  easier  to  judge  some  colours  than  others,  and  a  pigment  which  can 
be  relied  upon  in  this  respect  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  writer  some 
time  ago  made  some  experiments  to  ascertain  the  best  and  easiest  material 
to  use,  and,  after  many  trials,  it  was  found  that  a  mixture  of  Chinese  ink 
and  Payne’s  grey  was  both  certain  and  easy  to  work.  A  little  of  each  should 
be  ground  on  an  opal  plate,  and  the  two  mixed  together  with  a  little  weak 
gum  water,  varying  the  proportions  of  each  pigment  to  suit  the  colour 
of  the  negative  to  be  spotted.  The  paint  should  be  applied  to  the  spots 
with  a  No.  1  or  No.  2  red  sable  hair  brush. 

The  charging  of  the  brush  with  colour  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter 
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to  describe.  The  brush  should  first  of  all  be  placed  in  water,  after  which 
as  much  of  the  fluid  as  possible  should  be  removed  from  it  by  pressure 
against  the  sides  of  the  water-holder.  Then  the  point  should  be  charged 
with  colour  by  moving  it  over  the  palette  with  a  kind  of  rotary  motion 
produced  by  the  rolling  of  the  brush  handle  between  the  fingers  and 
thumb.  In  no  case  must  the  brush  be  pushed  backward  and  forward  on 
the  palette,  as  that  practice  is  very  destructive  to  the  hair.  When 
sufficient  colour  has  thus  been  taken  up,  the  brush  is  carefully  primed  to 
a  point,  at  the  same  time  removing  all  superabundant  colour.  It  will  be 
observed  that  only  the  tip  of  the  brush  contains  the  paint,  whilst  the 
body  of  the  brush  is  filled  with  ordinary  water,  but  only  just  sufficient 
to  hold  the  hairs  together.  The  brush  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  clogged 
up  ivith  colour. 

The  spots  are  now  to  be  touched  very  lightly  with  the  extreme  points, 
the  brush  being  held  almost  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  negative. 
One  touch  merely  will  be  found  sufficient  for  small  holes,  whilst  larger 
ones  will  require  two  or  more  touches,  but  one  touch  should  become 
quite  dry  before  another  is  put  on.  In  very  large  holes  it  is  better  to 
put  a  wash  of  colour  on  first,  as  by  so  doing  the  stippling  is  more  easily 
applied.  In  no  case  should  the  spot  be  dabbed  with  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
as  is  frequently  done  to  remove  superfluous  colour.  Such  a  practice  is 
only  the  work  of  the  unskilful,  and  deposits  grease  on  the  negative 
besides.  The  reader  must  here  be  cautioned  against  the  rapid  pecking 
style  of  spotting  which  is  practised  by  so  many,  and  which  is  so  much 
waste  labour. 

Tne  transmission  of  the  colour  from  the  brush  to  the  negative  largely 
depends  upon  capillary  attraction,  and  this  action  requires  a  certain 
length  of  time  to  be  brought  about,  therefore  the  brush  should  not  be 
taken  off  the  negative  too  rapidly,  but  should  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
spot  for  an  instant,  so  that  the  colour  may  have  the  chance  of  travelling 
from  the  brush  to  the  negative. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  enable  the  thoughtful  student  to  become 
proficient  in  this  insignificant  but  important  work ;  and  the  practical 
part  of  this  article  has  been  purposely  treated  in  a  somewhat  exhaustive 
manner,  as  it  is  felt  that  a  little  extra  time  spent  upon  the  spotting  of 
the  negative  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  amount  of  time  saved  upon 
the  spotting  of  the  prints.  Roland  C.  Whiting. 

- - ♦ - 

THE  DECORATIVE  CAPABILITIES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Considering  the  number  of  ladies  who  now  practise  photography,  and 
likewise  take  an  interest  in  the  meetings  of  our  photographic  societies, 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  useful  and,  in  some  respects,  even 
a  wide  field  open  to  them,  which  their  brethren  of  the  sterner  sex  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  to  anything  like  the  extent  such  deserves.  At  least, 
judging  from  the  exhibits  that  one  sees  from  year  to  year  regularly  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  various  exhibitions  and  competitions,  it  would  appear  as 
if  the,  strictly  speaking,  useful  phase  of  photography,  in  so  far  as  its 
capabilities  for  adorning  many  articles  of  home  interest  are  concerned, 
were  almost  entirely  ignored  by  those  to  whom  such  would  form,  not 
merely  a  pleasant  recreation,  but  yield  likewise  results  both  beautiful  and 
tangible. 

As  a  rule,  those  ladies  who  practise  photography  as  a  hobby  during 
their  leisure  hours,  no  doubt,  confine  themselves  to  the  exposing  of  small¬ 
sized  plates,  and  the  printing  of  negatives  yielded  by  such,  on  one  or  other 
of  the  newer  paper  printing  mediums,  which  are  so  conveniently  acquired 
from  any  photo-dealer.  Such  in  very  few  instances  realise  what  a 
mine  of  wealth  they  possess  in  these  little  glass  negatives,  say,  of 
quarter-plate  size.  The  mere  mention  of  their  utilising  such  for  producing 
pictures  on  one  or  other  of  our  flexible  supports,  that  may  be  inserted 
in  or  made  to  adorn  numerous  articles  of  household  utility,  at  once 
conjures  up  thoughts  of  some  extremely  advanced  and  difficult  branch 
of  photography,  which,  to  their  mind,  is  a  long  way  in  advance  and 
beyond  their  capabilities,  no  doubt  merely  because  hitherto  such  have 
remained  satisfied  with  the  productions  that  accrue  to  the  rudimentary 
stage  of  photography  ;  they  shirk  the  mere  idea  of  undertaking  what  is, 
in  reality,  an  extremely  simple  operation  in  printing,  and  one  that  is 
distinctly  suitable  for  ladies  to  undertake,  without  many  of  the  drawbacks 
which  even  attend  the  production  of  a  highly  glazed  silver  print  on 
paper. 

To  those  ladies  who  have  a  fair  amount  of  time  on  their  hands,  and 
who  are  anxious  to  depart  from  the  mere  rudimentary  stage  of  printing 
so  common,  I  can  safely  promise  a  very  profitable  and  enjoyable  change, 
provided  they  will  only  give  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  and  thought  to 
the  production  of  their  photographs  on  a  suitable  cloth,  and  then  utilise 
their  prints  in  any  way  that  may  apply  itself  towards  the  adornment  and 
decoration  of  the  household. 

To  enumerate  all  the  items  that  would  come  within  the  sphere  of  such 
household  articles  would  be  indeed  difficult.  Any  lady,  in  giving  this 
subject  the  smallest  amount  of  thought,  must  at  once  see  that  there  is 
quite  a  wide  field  for  the  adaptation  of  photography  to  articles  in  daily 
use  in  any  household.  A  few  instances  may  suffice,  such  as  the  centres 
of  d’oyleys,  having  lace  or  a  border  of  crochet  work,  corners  of  table  nap¬ 
kins,  tea-cosy  covers,  centres  of  serviettes,  monograms  on  handkerchiefs, 


or  even  one’s  own  portrait,  and  many  other  similar  articles,  the  mere 
application  of  which  calls  for  tbe  exercise  of  much  healthy  thought  and 
taste. 

At  the  outset  let  the  idea  be  grasped  that  the  printing  of  such  pictures 
can  be  performed  in  such  a  manner  that  any  article  so  adorned  iB  capable 
of  being  washed  and  dressed  over  and  over  again,  without  any  liability 
whatever  that  such  fades  in  the  operation  of  washing  and  dressing,  ana, 
no  doubt,  a  powerful  factor  at  once  arises  that  must  go  far  to  interest 
many  ladies  who,  somehow  or  other,  look  upon  the  fading  of  photographs, 
when  such  are  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  the  washtub,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  such  treatment ;  and,  once  this  erroneous  impression  is 
dispelled,  the  work  is,  no  doubt,  entered  upon  with  a  zest  little  dreamed 
of  previously. 

During  many  years,  on  my  showing  no  end  of  articles  adorned  by 
means  of  photographs  on  cloth,  I  have  been  foroibly  impressed  with  the 
crass  ignorance  that  prevails  among  photographers  generally  on  this 
very  one  point.  Whenever  an  article  such  as,  say,  a  large  d’oyley,  or  a 
set  of  such,  be  shown  to  admiring  groups,  hardly  an  individual  in  such 
will  be  met  who  does  not  at  the  very  outset  ejaculate  something  or  other 
about  the  fading  of  the  image,  when  such  comes  to  be  washed,  aud  who 
expresses  surprise  at  being  told  that  no  amount  of  washing  will  remove  the 
image  printed  thereon. 

Another  apparent  stumbling-block  to  the  uninitiated  appears  to  be 
the  idea  that  some  insuperable  difficulty  exists  in  the  production  of  or 
means  of  acquiring  suitable  material  for  the  execution  of  work  of  this 
kind.  This  is  another  fallacy.  By  all  means,  whenever  possible,  let  the 
persons  undertaking  the  work  proceed  to  prepare  their  own  materials  if 
they  can ;  but,  if  this  is  beyond  their  capabilities,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  acquire  the  materials  quite  as  easily  as  they  do  any  of  their 
other  photographic  articles  from  their  dealer.  I  think,  however,  there 
is  a  delight  in  the  preparation  of  one’s  own  materials,  be  it  merely  that 
of  ordinary  printing  paper,  that  is  unknown  to  those  who  invariably 
procure  them  ready-made  from  the  manufacturers. 

In  the  production  of  photographic  images  on  textile  fabrics  such  aa 
are  suitable  for  the  purpose,  mention  may  at  the  outset  be  made  of  those 
more  particularly  adapted  for  the  work,  and  which  are  regularly 
prepared  and  sold  in  a  sensitised  form  ready  for  being  used  in  the 
printing  frame  like  ordinary  printing  paper. 

These  fabrics  embrace  silk  and  fine  muslins,  such  as  Nainsook,  which 
is  largely  used,  being  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  which  the 
Platinotype  Company  supply  in  suitable  size  and  form  at  any  time. 

At  the  outset  a  very  little  consideration  will  be  required  (when  it  is 
considered  that  the  operation  means  the  forming  of  an  indelible  image 
in  an  open  texture)  to  see  that,  in  some  respeots,  the  requirements  in  a 
negative  differ  from  those  necessary  for  the  yielding  of  fine  detailed  prints 
on  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  selection 
of  suitable  broad  subjects,  free  from  niggling  detail.  Luckily  in  thie 
respect  there  is  always  a  wide  field  to  choose  from,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  simplest  examples  that  I  can  at  this  stage  mention  as  a  guide  to  any 
beginner  in  this  work  is  the  selection  of  a  bold,  vigorous  portrait  negative, 
one  that  would  be  judged  too  hard  for  the  yielding  of  a  soft  paper  print. 
Where  such  is  not  at  hand,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  copy  any  article 
that  it  is  intended  to  use  in  the  printing  on  cloth,  especial  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  produotion  of  bold,  vigorous  negatives  to  obtair 
this  class  of  picture.  I  would  merely  suggest  at  this  stage,  withou' 
entering  into  any  minute  particulars  of  the  modus  operandi,  that  ver;  1 
fast  plates  ought  not  to  be  used ;  on  the  contrary,  slow  lantern  plate  ! 
are  very  suitable  for  yielding  the  desired  vigour  so  necessary  in  clotl 
printing.  When  these  very  slow  plates  are  used,  and  developed  after 
full  exposure  by  means  of  a  well-restrained  hydroquinone  formula,  a 
ideally  perfect  negative  for  textile  printing  is  obtained.  This  may  b 
termed  the  first  and  most  important  stage  in  textile  printing,  and,  once  b 
beginner  grasps  the  idea  that  bold  prints  on  cloth  cannot  be  obtained 
from  any  weak  or  poor,  thin  negative,  he  or  she  will  have  got  over  the 
keystone  of  the  bridge  in  this  work,  and  the  results  will,  instead  of  being 
a  distinct  disappointment,  be  the  realisation  of  an  amount  of  pleasur 
able  satisfaction  that  no  other  amateur  occupation  that  I  know  of  if 
capable  of  yielding. 

Should  any  one  have  no  absolute  knowledge  of  the  proper  means  to  take 
for  producing  these  bold,  vigorous  negatives,  by  all  means  let  him  refer  tc 1 
the  back  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  where  the 
production  of  such  is  fully  detailed  under  the  heading  of  black-and-white 
working. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  easy  method  of  procuring  a  suitable  I 
negative  for  this  work  is  by  utilising  a  good  lantern  slide  by  placing  ir 
contact  with  it  the  slowest  lantern  plate  that  can  be  obtained,  and  ther 
developing  the  same  for  pluck  and  vigour.  Many  highly  suitable  sub 
jects  are  easily  produced  in  this  simple  manner,  provided  the  exposur 
is  well-timed,  and  not  too  strong  a  light  employed  when  exposing  thi 
plate. 

As  a  rule,  when  a  suitable  negative  has  been  selected,  much  may  b 
done  by  only  utilising  a  portion  of  the  same,  for  in  many  instances — sucl 
as,  say,  negatives  of  half-plate  size — some  part  may  offer  just  the  desire 
class  of  subject,  when  the  remaining  portions  are  found  to  be  les 
suitable.  When  treating  with  negatives  of  this  description,  it  is  well  t 
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iploy  a  suitable- shaped  mask  on  the  face  of  the  negative  that  just 
eludes  the  desired  portion  of  the  picture.  Lantern  masks,  with  wings 
ded  to  their  edges,  come  in  very  handy,  and,  as  a  rule,  will  be  found 
ite  large  enough  to  embrace  a  wide  area  of  this  kind  of  work. 

Of  course,  the  masking  in  some  cases  is  not  necessary,  for  much 
pends  on  the  class  of  article  the  picture  is  intended  to  embellish  ;  but, 
a  rule,  the  masking  of  a  negative  is  an  improvement,  for  it  permits  of 
;an  white  margins  being  obtained  in  the  pictures  eventually  produced, 
d  which  are  not  intended  to  have  any  addition,  such  as  lace  edgings, 
:.,&c.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- ♦ - 

XPERIMENTS  IN  LUNAR  AND  PLANETARY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Paper  read  before  the  British  Astronomical  Association.] 
the  year  1883  I  commenced  experimenting  in  astronomical  photo- 
apby,  using  for  the  purpose  a  very  fine  5|-in.  refractor  by  Grubb, 
uatorially  mounted  and  corrected  for  the  visual  rays.  With  this 
strument  no  really  good  results  were  procured,  although  a  great  number 
exposures  were  made  to  obtain  the  chemical  focus,  and  I  finally  gave 
the  experiments,  concluding  that,  without  a  correcting  lens  or 
jective  corrected  for  the  chemical  rays,  no  useful  results  were  possible. 
About  three  years  since  I  recommenced  my  experiments,  having  then 
very  good  12pin.  silvered-glass  reflector,  which  appeared  to  be  well 
ited  to  my  purpose.  The  mirror  of  this  instrument  was  originally 
ured  by  With,  but  was  only  perfect  over  the  central  10  inches.  I 
erefore  had  it  refigured  by  Linscott,  with  the  result  that  it  has  now  a 
ry  fine  surface  to  the  extreme  edge.  It  is  of  short  focal  length,  6  feet 
inches,  and  was  mounted,  when  I  commenced  my  experiments,  on  a 
•ong  equatorial  stand,  with  hand-driving  gear,  but  a  clock  motion  has 
en  recently  added. 

On  the  main  telescope  is  mounted  a  3|-in.  refractor  by  Cook,  provided 
th  a  diagonal  eyepiece  and  a  Slade  micrometer.  The  telescopes  are 
refully  balanced,  and  used  in  the  open  air,  the  glass  hut  which  pro- 
;ts  them  when  not  in  use  being  run  off  on  rails. 

When  working  with  the  telescope,  I  usually  keep  a  thick  baize  cover 
er  the  whole  of  the  tube,  unless'  the  night  is  a  warm  one  ;  this  simple 
cangement  checks  dewing,  and  greatly  reduces  the  tendency  to  air 
rrents  in  an  iron  tube. 

The  cameras,  of  which  I  have  several  in  various  lengths,  are  of  light 
iod,  and  screw  on  to  the  sliding  eyepiece  tube.  The  whole  camera  is 
srefore  moved  by  the  fine  focussing  screw,  which  is  a  delicate  but  strong 
iral  rack  and  pinion.  I  do  not  find  in  practice  that  the  light  weight  of 
3  camera  affects  the  focussing. 

The  sliding  eyepiece  tube  is  provided  with  a  number  of  enlarging  lenses 
various  focal  lengths  and  forms  of  construction.  At  first  I  photo- 
iphed  the  direct  image,  but,  as  this  is  only  about  §  of  an  inch  in 
imeter  with  the  focal  length  of  my  mirror,  it  was  obvious  that  no  after- 
largements  could  make  such  a  small  picture  of  practical  use.  I  then 
ed  several  negative  or  Barlow  lenses  as  amplifiers,  giving  an  image  of 
er  2  inches  diameter,  with  about  14  inches  camera  extension,  and  thus 
tained  beautifully  sharp  negatives.  But  I  was  still  ambitious  to  secure 
greater  enlargement  if  possible,  and,  as  the  negative  lens  would  mean 
:  outrageously  long  and  heavy  camera,  I  tried  a  number  of  microscopic 
ises  and  eyepieces  out  of  my  large  collection,  ultimately  deciding  upon 
a  monocentric  magnifiers  on  SteinheiTs  formula  as  giving  the  best 
suits.  These  are  somewhat  expensive,  but  they  transmit  a  large 
iount  of  light,  and  give  exquisitely  sharp  definition.  They  may  readily 
procured  in  three  powers,  magnifying  6,  10,  and  20  times,  but  I  had  a 
ver  power  of  very  large  size  made  to  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  my 
tole  aperture  on  the  full  moon.  I  may  mention  that  these  lenses  form 
cellent  eyepieces  for  visual  work,  but  are  somewhat  troubled  by  flares 
d  ghosts. 

The  shutter  I  first  employedwas  a  Thornton-Pickard  roller  blind  of 
ge  size,  which  was  placed  inside  the  telescope  over  the  opening  for  the 
epiece  tube.  From  this  a  long  rubber  tube  was  passed  outside  down  to 
e  eyepiece  of  the  refractor,  and  terminating  in  a  bulb.  This  shutter 
d  to  be  used  as  for  time  exposures,  its  lowest  speed  for  instantaneous 
•rk  being  too  short  for  my  purpose. 

As  I  have  stated,  my  first  experiments  were  made  without  the  aid  of  a 
iving  clock,  the  method  being  to  allow  the  lunar  image  to  drift  until 
utral  in  the  field,  as  shown  by  the  micrometer  on  the  refractor,  and  then 
ke  the  photograph.  I  found  exposures  of  half  a  second,  or  a  little  over, 
uld  be  given  without  much  blurring  being  evident  from  movement  of 
e  moon’s  image,  and  that,  with  such  exposures,  images  were  obtainable 
i  very  rapid  plates,  the  lunar  image  being  4J  inches  in  diameter. 

Since  I  have  used  a  driving  clock,  I  have,  however,  somewhat  altered 
y  arrangements.  The  driving  clock  is  a  very  powerful  one,  being  driven 
a  weight  of  140  pounds,  falling  10  feet  in  about  1£  hours,  and  governed 
'  a  centrifugal  regulator,  but  I  find  that,  although  this  answers  per¬ 
tly  for  visual  work,  yet,  for  photographic  purposes,  it  requires  very 
reful  watching. 

jThe  defect  of  this  form  of  clock,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends  (and 
pave  had  three  of  them  on  different  instruments),  is,  that  the  governor 
kes  too  long  to  act.  Thus  the  clock  begins  to  go  too  fast,  then  the 
vernor  slows  it  down  to  too  slow,  and  so  on,  the  result  being  a  nearly 
nstant  movement  from  side  to  side,  which  is  fatal  to  critical  results  in 


photography.  So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  cure  this  defect,  but  I 
believe  that,  if  a  clock  were  made  with  the  governor  running  at  a  very 
high  velocity,  say,  four  times  the  usual  rate,  a  great  improvement  would 
result.  At  present  I  watch  the  refractor  for  periods  of  steady  driving, 
which  occur  at  intervals,  and  make  my  exposures  accordingly. 

Recently  I  have  been  using  another  form  of  shutter,  which  has  decided 
advantages.  This  is  an  iris  diaphragm  just  behind  the  enlarging  lens, 
operated  by  a  spring  and  controlled  by  air  pressure.  It  is  one  of  Bausch 
and  Lomb’s  shutters,  and  will  give  exposures  of  three  seconds’  duration, 
or  less,  when  worked  instantaneously.  It  moves  with  far  less  vibration 
than  the  roller  blind,  but  the  speed  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the 
shutter,  and  must  therefore  be  ascertained  before  an  exposure  is  made. 

Of  the  various  dry  plates  and  developers  I  have  tried  a  great  number, 
and,  of  course,  the  most  suitable  will  depend  upon  the  exposure  possible. 
So  far  as  my  experiments  extend,  Cadett’s  lightning  plate  and  their 
Yelox  developer  form  the  most  rapid  combination  procurable  ;  but  where 
long  exposures  can  be  given,  and  driving  power  is  available,  a  slow  plate 
is  preferable,  on  account  of  the  greater  density  of  the  film  and  fineness  of 
grain.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  difference  in  speed  of  plates  is 
not  so  great  as  some  makers  allege,  and  certainly  far  more  may  be  done 
in  developing  faint  images  than  is  usually  supposed  to  be  possible. 

The  result  of  my  experiments  so  far  has  gone  to  prove  that,  with  a 
telescope  of  short  fooal  length  and  large  aperture,  such  as  I  poesess.  the 
finest  photographs  can  be  obtained  by  using  enlarging  lenses,  confining 
the  field  to  one  portion  of  the  moon  alone,  and  keeping  the  camera  within 
a  reasonable  length,  say,  15  inches.  The  entire  moon  may  be  photo¬ 
graphed  with  a  low-power  enlarging  lens,  the  field  of  which  is  sufficiently 
flat  for  the  purpose  ;  but  such  lenses  do  not  give  the  sharpest  results,  and 
it  is  better  to  confine  the  attention  to  the  terminator,  or  part  of  tbe 
terminator,  at  one  exposure. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  method  is  preferable.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  print  the  whole  moon  satisfactorily,  the  light  varying  so 
greatly  from  the  terminator  onwards  that  the  less  exposed  parts  are  lost 
before  the  others  are  printed  out,  so  that,  even  if  the  whole  moon  be 
taken,  several  prints  are  required  from  each  negative. 

During  my  experiments,  I  have  tried  different  methods  of  focussing, 
but  have  reverted  to  the  original  fine  ground  glass  for  lunar  work,  there 
being  plenty  of  light  to  deal  with.  I  have  a  piece  of  microscopic  cover 
glass,  however,  cemented  on  the  centre  of  my  ground-glass  screen  with 
Canada  balsam,  thus  producing  a  central  space  of  clear  glass,  through 
which  a  lens  may  be  focussed  on  the  aerial  image  if  found  necessary  for 
faint  objects. 

Just  one  word  as  to  the  great  bugbear  of  astronomioal  observations 
generally,  and  astronomical  photography  in  particular,  atmospheric 
unsteadiness.  This  is  the  great  difficulty,  and  the  nights  are  few  indeed 
that  can  be  called  first-rate  in  this  respect.  Often,  as  in  visual  observa¬ 
tions,  a  hazy  night  will  be  steady,  and  then  the  photographer  may,  by 
giving  a  long  exposure,  secure  good  results,  but  he  has  a  great  many 
difficulties  to  contend  against,  and  I  have  usually  found  very  bright  wmdy 
nights,  during  south-west  gales,  taking  advantage  of  lulls  in  the  wind 
and  breaks  in  the  clouds,  the  finest  opportunities  that  occur,  as  the 
exposure  may  then  be  very  short,  and  the  driving  irregularities  and 
atmospheric  tremors  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

John  Milton  Offord,  F.R.M.S. 

- ♦ - 

THE  ACTION  OF  METALS  AND  OTHER  SUBSTANCES  ON 
DRY  PLATES. 

The  remarkable  series  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell  some 
time  ago,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society,  showed  that 
very  many  ordinary  substances  are  capable  of  affecting  dry  plates  when 
kept  in  close  proximity  with  them  for  a  fairly  long  period.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  among  the  substances  which  Dr.  Russell  found 
capable  of  affecting  plates  were  the  metals  mercury,  zinc,  magnesium, 
cadmium,  and  others  ;  wood  charcoal,  copal,  printer’s  ink,  strawboard, 
methylated  spirit,  turpentine,  and  other  liquids.  The  cause  of  these 
bodies  acting  in  this  manner  was,  as  the  writer  of  the  paper  stated, 
somewhat  difficult  to  explain,  but  he  could  hardly  suppose  that  it  was 
due  in  all  cases  to  the  evolution  of  vapour  from  the  active  body.  This 
view  of  the  question  is  discussed  by  Herr  J.  Gaedicke  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Wochenblatt.  This  writer  defends  the  “  vapour  theory,”  and  main¬ 
tains  that  practically  all  Dr.  Russell’s  experiments  point  to  this  beiDg 
the  correct  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  In  certain  cases — uranium, 
for  example — there  certainly  is  an  emission  of  radiations  which  exert  an 
action  on  the  sensitive  plate,  but  in  other  instances  the  chemical  action 
results  from  the  evolution  of  vapour  from  the  body  under  examina¬ 
tion.  The  method  employed  by  Dr.  Russell  consisted  in  interposing 
some  opaque  substance  of  definite  outline  between  the  sensitive  plate  and 
the  body  under  examination,  so  as  to  afford  an  indication  of  the  slightest 
action.  It  should  be  recollected  that  metals  are  not  so  stable  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Mercury  is  volatile  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a 
fact  amply  proved  by  the  change  of  colour  in  gold  leaf  suspended  above  it, 
and  by  its  effects  on  workmen  employed  in  refineries.  Zinc  also,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Colson,  is  volatile  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 
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Cadmium  is  a  metal  closely  analogous  to  zinc,  and  from  which  similar 
results  might  ft  priori  be  expected.  The  two  noble  metals  gold  and 
nlatinum  however,  exert  no  reducing  action  on  bromide  of  silver,  a 
fact  not  unconnected  with  their  high  infusibilityandconsequentresist- 
ance  to  evaporation.  In  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  aotion  of 
vanours  arising  from  such  metals  as  zinc  and  mercury  is  not  sufficient 
SX  SoS  of  silver  in  the  sensitive  plate,  the  wrUer  states 
that  such  action  is  sufficient  to  commence  reduction,  which  is  com 
Dieted  on  development  of  the  plate.  In  the  case  of  zinc,  for  example, 
one  molecule  can  disturb  from  their  equilibrium  a  s®™8  XThich 
molecules  of  silver  bromide  in  consequence  of  the  greater  affinity  which 
it  possesses  for  bromine,  and  all  the  partic  es  coming  under  its  influ- 
^nce  are  afterwards  reduced  by  the  developer.  It  can  further  he 
readilv  imagined  that  the  same  particle  of  zinc  vapour  diffusing  into 
the  film  affects  the  equilibrium  of  more  particles  of  8llver  ^romide  an 
makes  them  capable  of  reduction  by  a  developer.  Hence  the  con 
elusion  that  the  influence  of  metallic  zinc  is  the  result  of  the  forma 
tion  of  a  vapour  is  a  perfectly  natural  one.  This  explanation  receives 
further  confirmation  from  what  takes  place  at  different  temperatures. 

An  elevated  temperature  is  favourable  to  the  formation  of  vapour,  and,  a 

a  matter  of  fact,  Bussell  found  that  a  stronger  act on  o  the  above 
metals  on  dry  plates  took  place  on  raising  the  temperature  At 
70°  C.  a  strong  action  was  observable  within  five  hours,  whilst  at  O  C 
only  a  trace  of  action  was  produced  during  the  same  period.  The  1  s 
of  the  various  substances  which  have  been  classified  as  penetrable  o 
impenetrable  by  the  unknown  radiations  is  another  reason  for  con¬ 
sidering  vapours  the  active  agents ;  for  those  bodies  which  permit 
the  passaged  the  action  are  substances  of  cellular  or  fibrous  structure 
whilst  fused  substances  of  vitreous  character  are  not  pervious  to  the 
radiations.  Paper,  celluloid,  gelatine,  caoutchouc,  and  gutta  percha  are 
among  those  bodies  which  allow  the  passage  of  the  action. 

Wood  charcoal  exerts  action,  but  not  after  having  been  ignited.  When 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  difference  between  ignited  and  umgmted 
charcoal  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  first  is  pure,  whilst  the  latter  contains 
occluded  gases  and  colouring  matter,  another  reason  for  attributing  the 
action  to  emitted  vapours  has  been  stated.  Black  net  reproduces  its 
outline,  but  not  white  net.  The  black  variety  is  usually  dyed  with 
acetate  of  iron ;  it  possesses  a  distinct  odour,  and  gives  off  vapours. 
Pure  white  paper  has  no  action,  but  straw  paper  has.  The  latter  is 
obtained  by  treatment  of  straw  with  alkalies,  and  gives  off  an  odour,  a 
fact  easily^  recognisable  on  mailing  the  inside  of  a  “ad«  of  strT 
board  Copal  dammar  and  Canada  balsam  are  active.  All  these  sub¬ 
stances  possess  an  odour.  Some .  varieties  of  printing  ink  produce 
images,  whilst  others  exert  no  action,  a  fact  due  to  the  very  variable 
composition  of  printing  ink.  Any  one  who  will  apply  the  nose  to  prmted 
matter  will  find  that  many  inks  evolve  quite  a  strong  odour.  Dr.  Vogel 
*  has  shown  that  the  fog  experienced  when  using  new  dark  slides  is  due  to 
the  oil  used  for  polishing  them.  Y apours  arising  from  wood,  and  even  from 
old  mahogany,  are  similarly  active.  Mahogany  has  commonly  a  strong 
odour  It  has  been  shown  that  collodion  paper  is  turned  brown  by 
wood,  and  that  the  veins  depict  themselves  upon  it  in  a  definite  manner 
Contrasting  the  action  of  alcohol,  benzine,  ether,  mineral  tar,  and  cru  e 
wood  spirit— liquids  which  exert  very  little  action— with  that  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  the  action  of  which  is  hardly  any  stronger,  the  author  states  that 
much  depends  on  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  It  is  evident  that 
less  action  will  take  place  when  little  surface  of  liquid  is  exposed  than 
when  a  thin  film  is  spread  over  a  rough  surface,  but  the  writer  believes 
that  the  above  considerations  prove  that  the  results  obtained  by  Bussell 
are  really  due  to  the  action  of  reducing  vapours. 


ACTION  OF  OXIDE  OF  IBON  ON  GELATINE  FILMS. 

[Translated  from  the  Photo  Gazette.] 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  photographers  to  a  curious  accident  due  to 
the  action  of  oxide  of  iron  on  the  gelatine  films  of  some 
which  affords  an  instructive  example  of  the  action  which  this  substance 
exerts  on  organic  bodies  in  general.  It  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  fact 
that  ferric  oxide,  as  rust  (Fe203  3H20),  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  oxygen 
very  readily  to  organic  material  like  wood  fibre,  linen,  &c.,  becoming 
thereby  converted  into  ferrous  oxide.  Damp  air  reoxidises  this  ferrous 
compound  to  the  ferric  state,  when  it  can  once  more  give  up  its  oxygen 
to  oxidisable  matter,  these  actions  being  capable  of  taking  place  over  a 
considerable  period,  and  enabling  the  oxide  of  iron  to  play  th®  Pa*7 
a  carrier  of  oxygen.  Organic  matter  is  in  this  way  subjected  to  a  sort  or 
slow  combustion.  The  examination  of  a  piece  of  wood im ‘  ykrch  arasty 
iron  nail  has  been  long  embedded  will  often  reveal  the  fact  that  the  wood 
around  the  nail  has  been  destroyed  as  though  by  combustion.  Being 
recently  obliged  to  economise  in  the  matter  of  water,  I  placed  six  nega¬ 
tives  to  soak  in  water  contained  in  a  large  dish  of  enamelled  iron 
Four  of  these  negatives  were  on  hard  and  two  on  soft  gelatine,  ine 
dish  being  in  the  dark  room,  I  did  not  notice  that  the  enamel  was  re¬ 
moved  in  certain  places,  and  that  in  less  than  twelve  hours  a  notable 


quantity  of  rust  had  formed.  The  negatives  were  placed  flat  in  the  diah 
in  the  morning,  and  were  removed  in  the  evening  to  be  dried.  They 
were  covered  with  an  extremely  thin  and  uniform  deposit  of  rust,  which 
at  some  points  had  formed  into  little  conglomerations,  owing  to  the 
occasional  movement  which  I  had  given  to  the  dish  in  the  course  of  iht 
day  Both  this  film  and  the  accumulations  of  rtat  had  escaped  mj 
notice  when  setting  the  plates  to  dry,  but,  on  bringing  them  out  of  th* 
darkroom  the  following  morning,  it  was  apparent  that  the  deposit  o' 
oxide  of  iron  had  played  its  characteristic  r6le  of  oxidising  agent,  anc 
had  destroyed  the  gelatine  films,  in  many  places  eating  right  througL 
to  the  glass,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  soft  gelatines.  One  of  th. 
negatives,  in  which  the  action  appeared  to  have  been  confined  to  th. 
formation  of  cavities,  was  placed  in  water,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
gelatine  had  been  rendered  soluble.  The  negatives  on  hard  gelatin, 
fared  the  best.  Although  covered  with  numerous  small  cavities,  showini 
the  change  which  had  taken  place,  they  yet  yielded  prints.  A.  Soret. 


MABINE  PHOTOGBAPHY  THIBTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Great  Naval  Review  of  1867. 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  look  back  ;  it  is  instructive  if  not  always  profitabl 
to  do  so,  and  varies  the  monotony  of  the  eternal  looking  forward.  A 
any  rate,  I  could  not  help  doing  so  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  grea 
Jubilee  Naval  Review  was  the  great  talk  of  the  day,  for  it  took  my  min 
back  to  another  great  naval  review  just  thirty  years  ago.^  In  the  histor 
of  photographic  progress  it  is  a  big  jump  from  18(>7  to  1M'.)7.  Ho' 
difficult  marine  photography  was  then,  how  easy  now !  All  my  adventure 
on  that  remarkable  day,  when  the  first  naval  review  during  the  Queen 
reign  took  place,  are  so  fresh  in  my  memory  that  I  feel  the  followin 
narrative  of  my  adventures  at  the  Great  Naval  Review  of  1867  would  nc 
be  altogether  unprofitable  reading  to  those  who  now  find  photography  s 
easy.  I  am  sure  any  old  wet-plate  worker  will  agree  with  me  that,  i 
spite  of  all  the  hard  labour  and  general  botheration  attendant  on  tt 
collodion  process,  the  fact  that  each  picture  was  fully  developed  on  tb 
spot  furnished  compensation,  and  the  tired  photographer  felt  he  ha 
earned  a  night’s  repose. 

Englishmen  are  undoubtedly  an  amphibious  race,  lbe  schoolbc 
spends  at  least  half  his  summer  holidays  in  the  water,  and  the  youc 
lady,  free  from  scholastic  discipline,  considers  one  hour  per  day  not  il 
spent  when  employed  in  dancing  and  floundering,  like  a  veritab 
mermaid,  minus  the  comb  and  glass,  in  the  clear,  green  waters  of  sou 
shady  seaside  nook.  Indeed,  salt  water  seems  essential  to  the  perfe 
preservation  of  the  English  race.  ...  ,  ,  ,  J ' 

How  this  intense  love  of  salt  water,  so  peculiar  to  us,  has  been  broug 
about,  I  know  not.  It  may  be  that  from  our  insular  position,  and  al 
from  the  fact  that,  as  England  is  not  the  largest  country  in  Europe,  t 
salt-laden  air  appears  to  penetrate  further  inland  than  in  most  countrit 

If  my  hypothesis  be  true,  it  may  account  for  the  intense  interest  excit 
throughout  the  the  country  when  the  announcement  was  made  tha 
naval  review  would  take  place  at  Spithead,  in  order  to  show  the  Gra 
Turk  and  others  whom  it  might  concern,  that,  through  the  agency  of  t 
engineer,  iron  monsters  might  be  made  as  docile  as  the  old  wooden  Nautil 
which  represented  the  navy  of  the  past.  It  was  necessary,  however: 
be  at  the  seaside,  and  near  the  historic  spot,  to  fully  realise  the  exc 
ment  amongst  the  nautical  population  of  Shanklin,  where  I  was  stay- 
a  week  before  the  review.  Not  a  day  passed  without  the  turning  ou 
the  marine  inhabitants  to  criticise  the  proportions  and  general  app 
ance  of  some  warship  on  her  way  to  join  the  fleet  rapidly  assemb 
at  Spithead.  It  was  impossible  to  be  on  the  spot  and  not  share 
excitement.  In  my  case  it  was  increased  by  the  desire  to  make  so 
photographs  of  the  great  event,  and  then  to  knowhow  best  to  go  ak 
it.  From  Ryde  Pier  or  from  Southsea  Beach  the  distance  was  at  le 
two  miles  to  the  nearest  ship,  and  five  to  some  of  those  furthest  aw 
It  seemed  impossible,  therefore,  to  do  more  than  secure  a  few  mst 
taneous  bits  of  foreground  filled  by  eager  spectators,  and  including 
much  of  the  fleet  as  might  happen  to  show  in  the  distance.  On  pass 
through  the  fleet,  however,  in  a  steamboat  on  my  way  to  Cowes,  l 
the  full  necessity  of  being  nearer  in  order  to  produce  anything  wor 
of  so  great  an  event.  Could  I  have  photographed  from  the  deck  ol 
steamer  *  the  group  of  ships  I  then  saw,  I  might  have  been  satisfied, 
the  photograph  would  have  indicated  in  some  degree  the  immense  p 
portions  of  the  huge  leviathans  before  me,  but  that  was  not  possible  • 
the  passenger-boat  only  pauses  for  a  moment  to  dip  her  colours,  anc 
enable  a  melancholy  band  of  five  Germans  to  imitate  Britannia 
to  annihilate  her  rule  on  the  waves -musically,  at  any  rate,  for  the  v 
being-and  then  we  were  off  again.  It  is  evident  that  salt  water  c 
not  agree  with  the  constitution  of  the  saxe-horn,  for  never  has  it  b 
my  misfortune  to  hear  such  horrid  sounds  tortured  out  of  any  bra 

*  The  modern  photographer  may  well  smile  at  this  sentence,  but  he mustreni  t 
her  that  the  events  dese.ioed  took  place  thuty  year»  ago.  The  lit  1  .  n  <  n 

period  was  to  have  a  process  so  quick  that  one  could  photograph  even 
boat  The  impossible  of  that  period  is  now  a  reality  ;  and  still  we  are  not  happy 
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ihing  before,  and  I  fervently  hope  such  a  martyrdom  will  never  be  my 
again. 

\fter  a  day  at  Cowes,  I  determined  to  stop  photographic  work  for  a 
m  and  make  the  best  arrangements  possible  for  the  great  day.  To 
ihat  end  I  went  to  Portsmouth,  for  I  remembered  I  had  a  friend  who 
:ould  serve  me.  Next  to  the  deck  of  a  warship  where  could  I  find  so 
*ood  a  point  for  operations  as  on  one  of  the  unfinished  forts  out  at 

^pithead?  That  point  settled,  who  so  able  to  help  me  as  Mr.  L - ,  an 

mthusiastic  amateur  in  the  days  of  paper  negatives,  and  an  old  musical 
'riend  ?  I  was  sure  of  efficient  help  from  him,  for  he  was  the  brother  of 
ihe  contractor  of  the  forts,  and  the  manager  of  the  works  then  in  pro¬ 
cess.  As  I  had  anticipated,  every  help  that  could  be  rendered  was 
freely  given.  A  plan  of  Spithead,  with  the  various  forts  in  progress,  was 
ooked  at,  and  the  likely  one  pointed  out,  and  I  started  off  with  my 
Apparatus  to  catch  one  of  the  contractor’s  steamers  on  its  way  to  the 
:orts.  As  the  distance  from  my  friend’s  office. at  the  dock  works  to  those 
it  Stokes  Bay,  which  was  the  starting  point  of  the  steamer  in  question, 
svas  three  miles,  I  saw  it  was  impossible  to  get  there  before  the  starting 
if  the  last  boat  for  the  day,  I  determined  to  sail  out  of  the  harbour  in 
me  of  the  Portsmouth  wherries,  and  intercept,  if  possible,  the  steamer 
m  its  way.  We  tried  to  accomplish  this,  but  the  wind  was  against  us, 
md  we  failed.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  sail,  with  un¬ 
favourable  wind,  to  the  selected  fort,  distant  about  five  miles.  The 
Homing  had  been  misty  and  unfavourable,  with  strong  indications  of 
ioming  change.  Among  others,  a  halo  round  the  sun,  with  definitely 
narked  prismatic  colours  ;  but  now  everything  seemed  to  favour  photo¬ 
graphic  operations.  There  was  a  brisk  wind  and  advancing  sea,  with 
;rand  clouds  overhead.  The  fleet  had  gone  off  in  the  morning,  enve- 
oped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  shut  out  every  trace  of  its  whereabouts, 
hereby  giving  the  numerous  spectators  a  foretaste  of  what  they  might 
ixpect  on  the  great  day  should  the  wind  be  contrary.  There  was  just  a 
lossibility,  therefore,  that  I  might  get  to  work  before  the  return  of  the 
leet,  and,  perchance,  secure  a  picture  of  the  dress  rehearsal. 

Before  we  had  been  long  at  sea  we  could  just  make  out  a  host  of  white 
fapourous  forms,  apparently  as  unsubstantial  as  the  clouds  themselves 
md  scarcely  breaking  the  boundary  line  of  sky  and  water.  The  fleet 
vere  returning  under  full  canvas,  as  the  wind  was  favourable  for  them 
hough  against  us.  Their  forms  steadily  increased,  but  with  amazing 
apidity,  like  phantasmagoric  images,  until  the  outlines  of  the  nearest 
ines  were  painfully  gigantic.  Our  little  cockle-shell  was  so  hopelessly 
mall,  so  snail-like,  and  so  fragile,  that  it  seemed  a  gross  impertinence 
o  be  there  at  all.  It  is  totally  beyond  my  power  to  describe  all  I  felt  at 
hat  moment.  I  had  witnessed  the  fascinating  power  of  the  snake  on  a 
lelpless  rabbit ;  I  have  read  Livingstone’s  description  of  the  power  of 
he  lion  when,  with  death  before  him,  he  calmly  speculated  what  would 
lappen  nest,  but  could  never  realise  the  feeling  till  now.  Silently  but 
wiftly  a  double  procession  of  gigantic  forms,  swan-like  but  antediluvian 
a  their  fantastic  outlines,  were  bearing  down  upon  us.  Our  pace  was 
o  tortoise-like  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  clear  their  track.  There 
aemed  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  left  to  do  but  to  watch  our  destroyers 
a  they  came  on,  so  beautiful  but  so  cruelly  determined  to  annihilate  us 
ir  our  indiscretion.  The  old  boatman,  a  salt  of  sixty  winters,  shared  in 
lesser  degree  my  feelings,  for  after  we  had  just  cleared  the  track  of  the 
linotaur  he  said,  “  Well,  master,  that’s  what  I  call  a  close  shave.  Them 
e  ugly  customers  to  deal  with,  and.  we  were  in  closer  quarters  than  I 
ke,  I  can  tell  you.  Ye  see  these  chaps  can’t  pull  up  quick,  even  if  they 
ant  to.” 

We  soon  landed  on  the  fort,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  I  had  my  tent 
p  and  was  ready  for  work.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  the  order  had  been 
iven  to  furl  sails,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  their  gigantic  wings  had  disappeared, 
ad  all  that  indescribable  grandeur  of  outline  which  had  impressed  me 
d  much  was  gone  also.  I  had  discovered  also  when  I  attempted  to 
ork  that  my  ordinary  leDses  were  quite  useless  for  the  work,  for,  though 
line  of  the  ships  were  comparatively  near,  yet  the  distance  was  too 
reat  to  render  tnem  otherwise  than  as  dots  upon  the  focussing  screen, 
me  thing  consoled  me,  however,  I  had  chosen  my  point  well,  for  the 
>rt  opposite  me,  2000  yards  away,  and  the  Norman  Fort,  on  which 
stood,  formed  a  sort  of  gateway  through  which  the  fleet  must  pass  in 
ring  out  to  sea,  and,  should  the  ships  come  in  again  under  canvas,  and 
le  wind  remain  in  the  west,  should  have  the  nearest  point  possible  and 
;  the  same  time  be  clear  of  the  smoke  of  their  guns.  I  decided,  there- 
ire,  as  the  steamer  was  waiting  for  me  and  there  was  not  time  to  pack 
p  properly,  to  leave  everything  behind  in  charge  of  the  lighthouse- 
Beper,  and  get  back  to  London  as  speedily  as  possible  for  a  larger 
imera  and  a  lens  of  the  longest  focus  possible  to  work  with  it. 

On  Monday  morning  I  was  on  my  way  for  Stokes  Bay,  again  well 
•epared  for  work,  for  I  had  tried  Dallmeyer’s  long-focus  lens  for  groups, 
id  found  the  back-lens  adjustment  help  me  considerably,  for  it  enabled 
e  to  work  with  a  very  large  aperture  if  necessary.  I  could  get  a  pioture 
home  in  a  second,  and  therefore,  with  fine  weather  at  sea,  I  could  work 
quickly  as  I  desired,  and  yet  get  good  definition.  When  I  reached  the 
er  I  found  it  was  blowing  a  gale  and  raining  in  torrents.  Nothing, 
erefore,  was  to  be  done  but  wait  patiently,  for  the  steamboats  had  not 
ien  able  to  go  near  the  fort  since  I  left ;  and  one  of  the  barges,  laden 
ith  stone,  unable  to  bear  her  burden  in  such  a  sea,  had  turned  bottom 
iwards  and  thus  relieved  itself.  I  had  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 


philosophy  of  Mark  Tapley  to  be  jolly  on  that  day,  nor  on  the  day 
following,  when  the  weather,  if  possible,  was  worse.  I  found  it  a  grim 
kind  of  pleasure  to  stand  all  day  on  Southsea  Pier  and  watch  the  misery 
expressed  on  the  faces  of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  cross  over 
from  Ryde  on  that  day.  It  was  no  pleasure,  however,  to  see  one  of  the 
mail  boats  so  disabled  by  a  collision  with  the  pier,  that  it  had  to  be 
towed  into  Portsmouth  instead  of  proceeding  on  her  journey.  A 
tremendous  storm  of  rain  finished  up  the  day,  and  then,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  sun  came  out  bright  and  golden  just  before  sunset,  and  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  amends  for  the  past  two  days.  The  sea,  which  an  hour 
before  had  been  teaiing  and  foaming  in  a  most  uproarious  manner,  was 
now  tame  and  submissible.  The  distant  fleet  was  lit  up  with  long 
glinting  touches  of  gold,  and  more  distant  Ryde  became  a  golden  city,  for 
no  baser  metal  covered  its  roofs  at  this  moment.  There  was  hope  then 
for  the  morrow,  for  the  old  salts  had  said  that  such  a  gale  could 
not  last  more  than  forty  hours  in  July,  and  the  time  was  up.  To  get  my 
apparatus  to  the  fort  was  now  the  great  matter,  for,  as  the  contractor’s 
steamers  would  not  run  on  the  day  of  the  review,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  them  from  Stokes  Bay  as  speedily  as  possible.  As  the  trains  were 
hours  behind  time,  this  was  an  easier  matter  than  I  could  have  hoped  for. 

It  was  now  half-past  ten.  A  jolly  young  waterman  at  the  station  took 
me  to  his  house  to  arrange  for  a  start  in  the  morning  at  four.  “  The 
father  was  out,”  a  pale-faced  woman  said;  “but,  if  I  would  come  in,  I 
probably  would  not  have  to  wait  long  to  see  him.”  I  waited  till  twelve, 
and,  as  beds  were  not  to  be  had  in  Portsmouth  for  love  or  money,  I  made 
an  arrangement  to  occupy  the  couch  till  four.  The  wind  was  again 
getting  up  —determined  to  be  up  before  me—  and  as  it  howled  round  the 
house  the  woman’s  face  wore  an  anxious  expression.  “My  husband 
went  out  to  the  fleet  on  business,  and  should  have  been  home  at  ten. 
Had  I  heard  of  an  accident  in  the  afternoon — of  the  upsetting  of  a 
launch,  and  the  drowning  of  the  captain  and  some  others?”  I  said,  “I 
had  heard  such  a  rumour,  but  had  not  learned  details.”  She  replied, 
“  The  weather  is  very  bad,  quite  unsafe  for  small  boats,  for  the  wind 
blows  in  such  short  puffs  that  there  is  no  time  for  one  man,  alone  in  a 
boat,  to  prepare  for  them,  and  I  am  never  happy  when  he  is  away  at 
night  and  the  wind  up.”  No  more  was  said,  for  her  face  brightened 
and  the  anxious  expression  was  gone,  as  an  evidently  well-known  step 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  husband,  a  handsome,  well-built  man, 
made  his  appearance  upon  the  scene,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  a  stranger  in  his  house  at  a  most  unseemly  hour.  We  soon  settled 
the  preliminaries,  and  he  promised  to  call  me  at  four,  though  he  said  he 
feared  I  would  not  be  able  to  go,  as  it  was  blowing  up  half  a  gale  again. 

At  length  four  o’clock  came,  but  with  it  more  wind  ;  so,  as  there  was  no 
present  possibility  of  going  out  to  the  fort,  we  agreed  that  I  was  to  join 
him  at  eight  should  the  wind  at  all  moderate,  and  I  turned  to  sleep 
again.  Later  on,  the  wind  did  drop,  and  I  was  on  the  strand,  but  the 
boatman  was  not  there.  “  I  think  he  has  gone  out  to  one  of  the  ships,” 
said  a  neighbourly  salt ;  so,  after  waiting  half  an  hour  longer,  I  hailed 
another  boatman,  and  asked  him  to  take  me  to  the  Norman  Fort.  He 
performed  a  most  knowing  whistle,  and  said  to  his  mate,  standing  close 
by,  “Here’s  a  gen’man  wants  to  go  to  the  Norman.  What  d’ye  say?” 
“  Well,”  said  the  other,  “  it  is  to  be  done,  but  you’ll  have  to  shell  out, 
for  ’taint  an  easy  job,  and  if  it’s  to  be  done  at  all  we  must  look  alive,  for 
it’s  blowing  up  again,  and  there’s  all  the  tide  out  there!’’  After  a  little 
bargaining,  I  was  requested  to  jump  in  and  look  alive,  and  in  a  moment 
we  were  off.  Valentine  Blanchard. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACETYLENE  GAS-GENERATORS. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journil  of  the  Society  of  Arts  contains  the  following 
announcement  : —  The  Orders  in  Council  regulating  the  use  of  calcium 
carbide  and  of  acetylene  gas  (when  the  gas  is  under  high  pressures  or 
liquefied)  do  not  legislate  for  apparatus  in  which  gas  is  generated  from  the 
carbide  at  low  initial  pressure,  and  of  these  there  is  now  an  immense 
variety  before  the  public.  Whilst  the  majority  of  such  generators  may  be, 
and  doubtless  are,  absolutely  safe  with  ordinary  precautions,  yet  some  of 
them  may,  from  want  of  adequate  scientific  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  calcium  carbide  and  of  acetylene  gas,  be  so  constructed  as  to  constitute 
a  very  serious  danger  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  labour,  and  it  is  chiefly 
where  unskilled  labour  is  employed  that  the  new  illuminant  now  meets 
with  the  largest  demand. 

The  Council  of  the  Imperial  Institute  have  authorised  the  holding  of 
an  Exhibition  of  Acetylene  Gas  Apparatus  in  the  grounds  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  at  an  early  date,  and,  in  order  to  ensure  that  no  apparatus  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Exhibition  unless  it  was  shown  to  fulfil  the  requisite  con¬ 
ditions  of  safety,  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  appointed  a 
Committee  to  decide  upon  those  conditions,  and  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
admission  of  apparatus. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  heen  appointed  to  act  on  this  Committee  : 
— Major-General  Sir  Owen  Tudor  Burne,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.SI.  (Chairman  of 
the  Council) ;  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  ;  Prof.  James 
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Dewar,  M.A.,  F.R.S.;  Harry  Jones,  M.Inst.  C.E.  ;  Prof.  Vivian  B.  Lewes  ; 
Prof.  Boverton  Redwood ;  Prof.  W.  C.  Roberts- Austen,  C.B.,  F.R.S, ; 
Prof.  J.  M.  Thomson,  F.R.S. ;  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood  (Secretary). 

The  Committee  has  held  two  meetings,  and  have  generally  decided  as 
to  the  conditions  which  the  apparatus  should  be  required  to  fulfil. 

Full  particulars  will  shortly  be  issued  as  to  the  regulations  and  rules 
laid  down. 

- «♦- - 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  LEATHER. 

This  process  is  due  to  the  Farbwerke  vormals  Meister  Lucius  and 
Bruning,  of  Hoechst  a/Main.  Photographs  on  leather  have  hitherto 
been  produced,  it  is  observed,  either  by  copying  on  transfer  paper  or  by 
the  pigment  process,  and  final  fixing  on  leather  by  transferring.  This 
method  is  not  only  troublesome  and  uncertain,  but  also  too  expensive  to 
be  practically  employed. 

When  ordinary  leather  is  prepared  directly  with  a  sensitised  emulsion, 
the  emulsion  soon  decomposes.  In  the  same  way  the  gold  salts  of  the 
toning  baths  decompose,  that  is  to  say,  the  leather  treated  with  them 
becomes  spotty,  and  finally  turns  black  by  the  gold,  Ac.,  separating  out. 
This  is  due  to  the  chemical  action  which  the  substances  contained  in 
leather  exercise  by  their  reducing  properties  upon  gold  and  silver  salts. 

The  Company  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  this  injurious  reducing 
action  by  preparing  the  leather,  before  it  is  treated  with  a  sensitised 
emulsion,  with  a  substance  such,  for  instance,  as  collodion,  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  silver  salts  of  the  emulsion,  as  well  as  the  gold  salts  of  the 
toning  baths,  against  reduction. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  process.  The  leather  intended  for 
copying  is  put  on  a  frame,  and  saturated  on  both  sides  with  a  solution  of 
collodion  of  one  half  to  one  per  cent,  strength.  After  twenty-four  hours 
the  leather,  upon  which  the  collodion,  apart  from  its  mechanical  pro¬ 
tection,  evidently  has  a  chemical  oxidising  influence,  may  be  covered 
with  any  sensitised  emulsion,  and  then  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
prints  and  plates. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Camera  Club  always  musters  in  strong  numbers  when  its  much- 
esteemed  President  (Captain  Abney)  is  down  on  the  list  for  a  paper. 
And  this  is  the  more  complimentary  to  him  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  considerable  section  of  the  members  is  wedded  to  art,  and  is  inclined 
to  look  askance  at  the  claims  of  science ;  and  that  another  section,  while 
it  regards  scientific  things  with  respect,  has  no  great  love  for  spectra, 
curves,  and  the  mathematical  formulae  with  which  the  Captain  is  apt  to 
illustrate  his  remarks.  This  is  so  well  understood  by  the  President,  that 
he  invariably  takes  up  the  chalk  for  blackboard  demonstration  with  a 
pleasant  allusion  to  the  love  which  the  Camera  Club  has  for  those  things 
which  by  others  would  be  described  as  abstruse. 

With  a  few  words  of  introduction  by  the  Chairman  of  the  evening 
(Colonel  Waterhouse),  Captain  Abney  began  his  paper,  or  rather  his  re¬ 
marks,  for  he  spoke  without  notes.  His  subject  was  “  The  Colour 
Process  by  Professor  Joly,”  a  subject  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  photographers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Dublin  four  years  back.  But,  before  commencing  the  matter  set 
down  for  him,  the  President  had  something  to  tell  the  members  of  the 
Club  concerning  certain  experiments  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
which  had  reference  to  the  three-  colour  process  worked  out  by  Mr.  Ives 
and  modified  by  Professor  Joly.  He  regarded  the  Camera  Club  as  a  fit 
and  proper  receptacle  for  useful  hints,  and  he  trusted  that  what  he  had 
to  say  would  come  under  that  category.  He  had  lately  worked  out  a 
method  by  which  colour  screens  could  be  made  from  definite  data,  instead 
of  the  trial  by  error  process  by  which  the  work  had  previously  been  done. 
So  long  ago  as  the  year  1860,  Clerk  Maxwell  had  shown  that  the  three 
colours— red,  green,  and  blue-violet— were  capable  of  making  all  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum.  Ives  had  worked  this  out,  and  shown  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner,  by  superposing  the  three  positives  from  special  nega¬ 
tives  conjoined  with  coloured  screens,  how  theory  could  be  reduced  to 
practice  and  the  most  exquisite  results  obtained. 

The  coloured  screens  must  embrace  certain  parts  of  the  spectrum  and 
overlap  one  another,  as  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  by  means  of  curves 
drawn  on  the  blackboard.  The  three  negatives  necessary  for  working 
out  most  colour  processes  must  correspond  to  those  curves.  Captain 
Abney  then  described  how,  by  means  of  certain  films  prepared  by  Mr. 
Warnerke,  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  luminosity  of  prominent  colours 
so  as  to  obtain  constant  densities  throughout  the  spectrum,  and  make  a 
colour  sensitometer  by  which  screens  could  be  prepared  or  corrected. 
Glasses  could  thus  be  measured  and  tabulated  in  such  a  manner  that 
screens  could  be  obtained  for  any  particular  plate. 

The  colour  process  of  Professor  Joly  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Ives  in 
that  he  produces  his  three  negatives  on  one  plate.  In  taking  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  coloured  object,  he  places  against  the  plate  in  the  camera 
and  in  contact  with  it  a  screen  of  peculiar  construction.  It  is  of  glass, 


and  is  ruled  with  lines  of  such  a  breadth  that  *200  are  contained  within 
an  inch.  These  lines  are  transparent,  and  are  coloured  blue,  green,  and 
orange,  the  three  colours  following  one  another,  and  being  repeated  in 
that  order  from  one  side  of  the  screen  to  the  other.  The  resulting  neg&. 
tive  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  negative  used  for  process- block 
printing,  only  that  the  lines  are  continuous  instead  of  being  broken  up 
into  dots.  From  this  negative  a  transparency  is  made,  and  this  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  lined  screen  of  the  same  character,  called  the  viewing 
screen,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  the  colours  are  more 
pronounced,  and  consist  of  blue,  dark  green,  and  red  in  consecutive 
order  as  already  described.  For  his  colour  effect  the  inventor  relies 
upon  the  circumstance  that  the  eye  cannot  separate  lines  very  close 
together,  and  the  pictures  shown  on  this  occasion  on  the  lantern  screen 
with  the  electric  arc  light  were  somewhat  trying  to  the  process.  The 
spectators  should  be  at  least  six  diameters  of  the  lantern  sheet  distant 
from  it,  and  this  was  impossible  with  the  limited  space  of  the  room  at 
the  Camera  Club. 

The  lecturer  explained  that  he  had  prepared  his  illustrations  under 
such  a  pressure  of  work  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  put  them  in  the 
order  which  was  desirable,  and  that  the  examples  of  Professor  Joly’s 
method  had  only  reached  him  by  post  just  before  he  stepped  on  the 
platform.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Club 
for  pausing  in  his  remarks  while  the  right  illustrations  were  sorted  out 
by  the  lanternist. 

The  specimens  of  the  new  colour  process  were  very  effective,  but  from 
their  nature  they  had  more  the  appearance  of  designs  for  tapestry  than 
anything  else,  and  one  could  not  help  thinking  how  valuable  such  a 
means  of  reducing  pictures  to  line  form  would  have  been  found  by  onr 
ancestors,  who  at  one  time  regarded  the  loom  as  being  as  important  a 
means  of  artistic  expression  as  the  palette  and  brush. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  great  advantage  of  the  Joly  method  is  the  use  of 
only  one  negative  and  a  single  transparency.  The  direction  in  which  it 
could  be  improved  is  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  lines,  so  as  to  get 
something  more  than  200  per  inch. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Captain  Abney’s  remarks,  this 
necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of  ruled  lines  was  dwelt  on  by  many 
speakers,  who  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  the  mechanical  difficulties 
involved.  Captain  Abney  said  that  he  knew  that  Professor  Joly  was 
endeavouring  to  increase  the  number  of  lines  per  inch ;  but  he  himself 
thought  that  it  would  in  the  future  be  possible  to  make  light  itself  rule 
these  lines  by  diffraction,  when,  instead  of  hundreds,  we  could  have  at 
command  thousands  to  the  inch. 

Mr.  Cadett  regarded  the  lecturer’s  remarks  with  regard  to  colour 
measurement  as  highly  valuable.  He  had  himself  been  working  in  the 
same  direction,  and  was  now  engaged  in  making  an  instrument  which 
some  day  he  hoped  to  describe  to  the  Camera  Club. 

The  discussion  after  this  became  of  a  desultory  character,  and  gradually 
drifted  into  the  direction  of  colour  blindness.  Mr.  Storey  thought  well 
of  the  Joly  process,  but  objected  to  the  straight  lines.  Could  they  not 
be  made  wavy  in  character?  Whereupon  a  member  remarked,  in  an 
under-tone,  that  perhaps  the  thing  could  be  done  if  they  lubricated  the 
ruling  machine  with  whisky  instead  of  with  oil. 

Mr.  Wilmer’s  experience  with  colour-blind  persons  was  interesting. 
He  had  tested  some  300  for  colour  blindness,  and  the  mistakes  some 
made  in  their  estimate  of  colour  were  ludicrous.  He  tested  them  by  the 
Holmgren  method,  with  coloured  wools,  and  had  to  reject  as  being  wo 
fully  colour-blind  only  eight  persons  out  of  the  300.  Professor  Holmgre; 
himself,  it  may  be  remembered,  who  tested  the  entire  personnel  of  one  c 
the  Swedish  railway  lines,  did  not  obtain  such  a  favourable  result. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks. 

- * - 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WEST  SURREY  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  work  of  members  of  the  Wee. 
Surrey  Photographic  Society  was  held  at  the  Stanley  Restaurant,  Laver 
der  Hill,  S.W.,  and  was  open  free  to  the  public  on  the  evenings  of  Wed 
nesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week. 

The  Society  succeeded  this  year  in  organizing  an  exhibition  which  W£ ' 
distinctly  better  than  any  held  in  previous  years,  and,  if  the  same  rate  <; 
progress  be  maintained,  we  Bhall  expect  to  find  the  successors  of  the  pr< 
sent  Exhibition  ranking  among  the  important  exhibitions  held  within  tl 
metropolitan  area.  In  place  of  the  unsuitable  room  in  which  the  la 
two  or  three  exhibitions  have  been  held,  this  year  we  found  a  hall  hf 
been  secured  of  admirable  proportions  and  sufficiently  large  to  enable  tl 
pictures  to  be  displayed  to  advantage.  The  average  quality  of  the  pi 
tures  themselves,  too,  was  undoubtely  higher,  and  a  considerable  propo 
tion  of  them  were  framed  tastefully. 

The  Judges  (Col.  Gale  and  Mr.  Staynes)  were  empowered  to  give  certii 
cates  of  merit  at  their  discretion,  and  seven  of  them  were  awarded :  five 
the  class  for  landscapes,  one  for  a  portrait  and  one  for  a  lantern  slic 
In  the  Landscape  Class  the  successful  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  I.  Pri(| 
W.  H.  Wilshere,  H.  P.  Hodd,  G.  Bottle,  andE.  W.  Burch.  The  member 
of  the  Society  seem  to  devote  themselves  almost  entirely  to  landsca 
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irk,  for,  out  of  a  total  of  131  pictures  in  the  members’  classes,  no  less 
an  107  were  landscape  Mr.  E.  W.  Burch  is  evidently  an  industrious 
irker,  for  he  contributed  at  least  a  dozen  pictures,  almost  without  excep- 
m  admirable.  The  Judges  selected  A  Summer  Evening  on  the  Thames 
the  best,  a  work  which  has  recently  received  recognition  elsewhere,  but 
reral  others  among  his  works  seemed  to  us  almost  as  good.  In  sug- 
sting  that  a  little  more  variety  in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects  would 
ike  his  work  more  interesting,  we  do  not  intend  it  to  be  understood 
at  it  is  not  interesting  as  it  is.  Mr.  J.  I.  Price’s  Thames  Embankment, 
delicate  little  picture,  was  certainly  his  best  work,  and  we  doubt  if  any 
;e  would  be  likely  to  question  that  the  Path  by  the  River  was  Mr.  W.  H. 
ilshere’s,  and  his  frame  of  twenty  prints,  each  by  a  different  printing  pro- 
38,  was  interesting.  Mr.  H.  P.  Wood  had  several  pictures  wich  we 
arked  on  our  catalogue  as  noteworthy.  That  for  which  he  was  awarded 
certificate  was  without  a  title  in  the  catalogue.  It  was  a  carbon  print 
i  canvas,  and  the  effect  was  extremely  good.  Mr.  G-.  Bottle  had  two 
three  good  pictures  in  addition  to  his  Southwark,  which  the  Judges 
arked. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Channon’s  Mo  ning  Views  were  pictorially  treated,  and  Mr.  J. 
ilbeck’s  prints,  which  we  understand  are  by  a  process  of  his  own,  were 
teresting  from  that  fact.  The  process  seems  to  have  possibilities  in  it. 
Tbe  Portrait  Class  was  a  very  small  one,  the  only  picture  works  of 
ambers  being  a  Stuiy  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Hodd,  which  received  a  certificate, 
d  Blackberry  Gathering  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Burch.  We  should  not  omit  to 
3ntion,  however,  some  frames  of  portraits  by  a  member  of  the  Society, 
r.  W.  M.  Wolfe,  a  professional  photographer,  which  show  rather  more 
aracter  than  is  found  in  most  professional  work. 

Mr.  J.  Faulkner  received  the  certificate  for  lantern  slides. 

In  a  small  section  devoted  to  works  obtained  by  invitation,  Mr.  George 
ivison  and  Mr.  Paul  Martin  each  have  an  interesting  series,  and  Mr.  G. 
James  (President  of  the  Society)  shows  a  selection  of  his  works. 

- - 

ASTMAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  .MATERIALS  COMPANY  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

[E  Eighth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Eastman 
1  otographic  Materials  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Monday,  March 
,  at  the  registered  offices  of  the  Company,  43  Clerkenwell-road,  E.C. 
r.  Andrew  Pringle  (the  Chairman  of  the  Company)  presided. 

The  Acting  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  M.  Whitchurch  Bennett)  read  the  notice 
avening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said :  You  are  all  by  this  time  aware  that,  when  we 
ve  only  a  pleasant  state  of  circumstances  to  discuss,  meetings  of  our 
ureholders  are  apt  to  be  not  very  numerously  attended,  and  it  is, 
nraover,  a  matter  for  regret  for  us  to  day  that  the  weather  should  be 
t  inclement  as  to  make  your  attendance  even  smaller  than  it  other  - 
Me  would  have  been.  As  I  have  already  said,  we  have  on  this  occa- 
i  n  nothing  but  pleasant  circumstances  to  discuss,  and  our  balance- 
net  is  ample  proof  of  that.  The  balance-sheet  is  of  such  a  nature 
lit  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  it  at 
■  sy  length.  We  have  tried  to  make  it  as  simple  and  as  easy  to  be 
ljderstood  as  possible,  and  the  matter  contained  in  it  is  so  satisfactory 
•t  it  it  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss  it  at  all.  At  the  same 
lie  it  must  be  clearly  understood  now,  as  always,  that,  if  there  is  any 
]  nt  in  the  balance-sheet  which  is  not  plain  to  any  of  you,  it  is  only  for 
31  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  and  I  venture  to  say  it  will  be  forthcoming. 
■i  other  introductory  pointl  might  mention  nowis  the  fact  that  you  are  called 
t  the  meeting  in  this  building.  Of  course,  I  need  not  say  that  we  do 
i ;  propose  to  make  it  a  practice  to  call  our  shareholders  together  on  our 
( a  premises,  but  on  this  occasion  we  wished  to  follow  out  the  course 
i  ich  we  have  always  tried  to  pursue,  namely,  to  take  our  shareholders 
£  far  as  possible  into  our  confidence.  The  meeting  is  held  here  to-day, 
i  order  that  you  may  see  what  we  are  doing,  and  what  we  are  expecting 
tbe  able  to  do  in  the  future.  You  are  at  liberty  as  soon  as  the  meeting 
i  )ver  to  inspect  the  premises,  to  see  how  large  and  commodious  they 
£ ,  and  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you  inquire,  that  they  are  extremely 
'  II  arranged  for  the  business  of  the  Company.  I  need  hardly  point  out 
1 1  the  spaciousness  and  the  commodiousness  of  the  premises  are  not 
c  y  matters  for  the  personal  convenience  of  the  staff,  but  they  also  bear 
i  the  most  direct  way  on  the  economy  of  management,  and  con- 
s  uently,  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  acquisition  of  these  large  and  com- 
i  dious  premises  in  Clerkenwell-road  is  a  matter  that  will  lead  directly 
t  economy  in  the  organization  and  distribution  of  our  affairs.  I  may 
s  that  all  along  the  line  things  are  progressing  as  pleasantly  as  it  is 
F  sible  for  them  to  do.  We  have  initiated  certain  new  movements  since 
v  met  last  year.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these,  the  acquisition 
onew  premises,  I  have  alluded  to.  Our  Cheapside  branch  has  been 
d  ng  very  well  indeed  all  the  time ;  our  Oxford-street  establishment 
v  keep  on  as  a  retail  branch,  and  we  expect  to  do  very  good  business 
heed  at  the  remarkably  good  premises  that  we  have  acquired  in  Regent- 
s  jet. 

-hese  premises  are  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  opening,  because  there 
t  j  been  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  with  regard  to  legal  matters. 
His  is  Crown  property,  and  we  have  to  get  many  assents  before  we  can 


make  structural  alterations.  There  is  no  hitch  of  any  sort  beyond  this 
difficulty  of  seeing  a  great  many  persons.  In  Berlin  we  have  made  a 
step  in  advance  by  securing  additional  premises  for  retail  business  on 
Friedrich-strasse,  which  I  believe,  and,  in  fact,  know,  to  be  a  leading 
business  thoroughfare  in  Berlin.  In  France  also  we  have  since  our  last 
meeting  secured  a  very  much  more  attractive  site  than  we  had  before. 
Both  the  Paris  and  Berlin  businesses  are  answering  every  expectation 
and  are  doing  extremely  well.  The  French  business  has  been  a  very 
great  success,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  who  is 
personally  known  to  many  of  you  here.  To  come  to  details,  I  am  happy 
to  know  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  present  are  practical  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  I  am  also  one,  as  you  know.  I  say  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  introduced  two  new  lines  of 
cameras  which  are  certain  to  be  successful — which,  in  fact,  already  are 
successful,  and  are  certain  to  be  more  successful  in  the  future.  Of 
course,  I  allude  to  the  5-inch  by  4-inch  cartridge  Kodak,  which  is  admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  be  carried  on  a  cycle,  and  that,  I  believe,  has  a  very  great 
future  before  it.  Another,  more  or  less  of  the  same  sort,  is  what  we  call 
the  folding  pocket  Kodak.  Now,  all  practical  photographers,  like  myself, 
who  have  used  these  two  cameras  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  that  they  have  in  them  every  element  of  success.  Our 
opinion  is  distinctly  that  these  are  the  very  best  things  of  the  kind  at 
present  on  the  market,  and  you  will  know  that  it  is  our  intention  from 
time  to  time  to  bring  out  novelties  of  the  same  description.  Therefore 
it  is  our  policy  to  keep  on  improving  and  introducing  from  time  to  time 
improved  apparatus  of  various  kinds.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  need 
not  go  in  detail  into  the  items. of  the  balance-sheet,  but,  I  repeat,  if  any 
of  you  wish  for  detailed  information  with  regard  to  the  accounts,  you 
have  only  to  ask.  The  report  is,  as  usual,  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Having  tasted  and  explained  what  is  contained  in  the  report  and 
balance-sheet,  you  will  naturally  desire  to  have  some  information  with 
regard  to  a  matter  which  is  omitted  from  the  report.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  organization  of  the  Company  to  take  over  the  businesses  in  Europe 
and  America.  Under  the  contract  authorised  by  you  in  April  last,  the 
accounts  of  the  Company  had  to  be  made  up,  and  the  profits  ascertained 
to  September  30,  1897,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  November  or  the 
beginning  of  December  that  this  portion  of  the  work  was  completed.  The 
capitalisation  was  fixed,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  at 
£2,000,000  sterling,  a  very  influential  board  of  directors  was  obtained, 
and  matters  were  ripe  for  the  public  issue  of  the  stock.  It  was  then  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  Eastman  that  to  ensure  an  enthusiastic  reception  of  the 
scheme  by  the  public  it  would  be  wise,  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned, 
to  reduce  the  capital  to  £1,600,000.  Mr.  Eastman  readily  agreed  to  this 
proposition,  because  the  shares  of  the  reduced  capital  would  be  of  greater 
market  value  than  the  shares  of  the  larger  capital,  and  the  loss  to  him 
would  be  more  apparent  than  real ;  but  this  concession  raised  a  difficulty. 
The  shareholders  in  the  English  and  American  Companies  had  given  the 
most  generous  reception  to  the  proposal.  In  England,  with  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  shares  in  excess  of  the  number  claimable  under  the  scheme,  the 
total  number  of  shares  asked  for,  or  underwritten,  equalled,  if  they  did 
not  exceed,  the  amount  payable  in  cash,  and  a  very  generous  support  was 
also  given  by  the  American  shareholders ;  but  the  scheme  had,  in  fact, 
been  altered  in  a  material  particular,  and  while  the  variation  was  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  present  shareholders  and  of  the  public,  who  would  be 
asked  to  subscribe  to  the  issue,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  law,  it  was  possible 
that  the  alteration  might  destroy  the  validity  of  the  applications  received. 
The]  agreements  with  the  American  shareholders  would  expire  on  April 
1  of  this  year,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  confirmation  of  the  altera¬ 
tion  in  time,  it  was  determined  to  postpone  the  issue  until  new  contracts 
were  obtained,  and  Mr.  Eastman  is  now  in  America  for  that  purpose.  At 
the  time  our  report  and  balance-sheet  were  issued  we  had  no  definite 
news  as  to  the  success  or  otherwise  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  efforts,  and  so  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  make  no  reference  in  the  report  to  the  subject, 
but  the  letters  since  received  from  Mr.  Eastman  show  that  the  matter  is 
being  favourably  taken  up  by  the  American  shareholders,  and  there  is 
now  no  reasonable  doubt  about  the  ultimate  success  of  the  project.  Only 
half  an  hour  since  we  received  a  further  cable  from  America  which  con¬ 
firms  this.  The  scheme  is  of  great  importance  to  the  English  Company, 
and  we  think  it  is  equally  in  the  interest  of  the  American  shareholders. 
So  soon  as  matters  have  developed  to  a  point  which  justifies  calling  you 
together,  we  shall  convene  a  special  meeting,  and  submit  to  you  new 
contracts  on  amended  terms.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  at  the  moment 
when  this  will  be  done ;  there  must  be  considerable  delay  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  shareholders  on  the  other  side  are  scattered  over  North  and 
South  America.  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  if  the  Directors  of  this 
Company  ever  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  scheme  in  the 
interests  of  the  business,  they  have  none  now,  and  they  anticipate  a  very 
successful  future  for  the  Company.  I  think  that  what  I  have  said  is  all 
that  is  necessary  in  putting  before  you  such  a  satisfactory  report  and 
balance-sheet  as  the  one  we  have  under  our  consideration  to-day,  and 
therefore  I  conclude  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet. 

Mr.  George  Dickman  (Managing  Director)  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Spiller  expressed  his  supreme  satisfaction  at  the  nature  of  the 
report,  and  heartily  congratulated  the  Directors  on  the  result  of  their 
year’s  work.  There  was  one  item  in  the  balance-sheet,  however,  which 
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he  thought  was  something  of  an  injustice.  While  he  saw  that  so  large 
a  sum  as  60,970Z.  was  carried  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  he  also  saw 
that  only  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  304Z.  17s.  lOd.  was  paid  for 
Directors’  fees — only  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  profits.  He  thought  this 
was  far  too  small  a  remuneration  for  such  services  as  the  Directors  had 
rendered,  and  he  should  like  to  propose,  as  a  purely  voluntary  offering  on 
the  part  of  the  shareholders,  that  some  further  sum  be  awarded  to  the 
Directors. 

The  Chairman  said  that  might  be  a  matter  for  after  consideration.  At 
present  they  were  considering  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  said,  with  regard  to  the  extremely  kind  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Spiller,  it  was  a  fact  that  the  Directors  were  now  receiving  only 
250Z.  a  year  in  fees,  though  they  were  entitled  by  the  Articles  of  Associa¬ 
tion  to  draw  400Z.,  while,  at  the  same  time,  neither  himself  nor  his 
colleagues  had  charged  anything  for  travelling  expenses  for  attending  the 
meetings  ;  but  it  had  not  been  a  pecuniary  question  with  him — what  he 
had  done  was  a  labour  of  love  for  the  well-being  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pritchard  thought  that  the  matter  might  be  left  to  the 
Directors  themselves. 

Mr.  Spiller  thought  it  would  be  better  that  the  shareholders  should 
vote  a  definite  sum  as  a  mark  of  their  satisfaction  with  the  work  of  the 
Directors,  and  he  therefore  proposed:  “  That  a  sum  of  600Z.  be  offered 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Chairman  and  his  co-Directors  as  an  honorarium 
to  signify  the  gratification  of  the  shareholders  at  the  results  of  their 
labours  during  the  past  year.” 

Mr.  Jay  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  resolution, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  money,  but  because  it  showed  that  the  share¬ 
holders  appreciated  the  Directors’  services. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  “that  a  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent,  per 
annum,  less  income  tax,  on  the  preference  and  ordinary  shares  of  the 
Company  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1897,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
declared,  the  interim  payment  of  ten  per  cent,  part  thereof  having  been 
paid  in  July  last,  the  balance  of  ten  per  cent,  to  be  payable  forthwith.” 

Mr.  George  Davison  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Jay  moved  “that  Mr.  Henry  A.  Strong  be  re-elected  a  Director 
of  the  Company.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wright  and  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whatton,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  W.  T.  Krohn, 
Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  was  also  re-elected  a  Director. 

The  auditors  (Messrs.  W.  S.  Ogle  &  Co.)  were  then  reappointed  on  the. 
motion  of  Mr.  Harold  Senier,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wright. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  the  shareholders  to  inspect  the  premises, 
said  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  very  great  part  of  the  success  of 
the  year’s  operations  was  due  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  Mr.  Dickman, 
the  Managing  Director.  They  had  also  received  very  valuable  assistance 
from  Mr.  George  Davison. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


©ur  ©tutorial  liable. 


The  Voigtlander  Portrait  Euryscope. 

Yoigtlander  &  Stlm,  92,  Hatt on-garden,  E.C. 

This  series  of  lenses  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  symmetrical  doublet. 
The  full  aperture  is  /•  4-5,  and  the  included  angle  is  56°.  We  recently 
had  an  opportunity  of  placing  on  the  camera  the  No.  5  of  the  series, 
which,  with  an  equivalent  focus  of  13J  inches  (approx.),  serves  for  taking 
a  portrait  on  a  whole-plate.  At/-4’5  the  definition  is  admirable,  and  an 
evenly  illuminated,  well-modelled  image  is  obtained.  The  series  seems 
well  adapted  for  portrait  work,  and  appears  to  bear  out  the  makers’ 
claims  of  having  great  depth  of  definition,  and  extra  rapidity  on  account 
of  the  colourless  glass  used. 


Our  confrere ,  Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  editor  of  the  Photographic  Beacon 
(Chicago),  in  forwarding  us  the  second  edition  of  Inglis’s  very  instructive 
little  book  on  Artistic  Lighting,  draws  our  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
half-tone  illustrations  which,  in  iheir  way,  are  superb.  Mr.  Todd  says: 
“  The  book  is  having  quite  a  run  here,  the  sales  totalling  about  a  hundred 
a  week.  Already  it  has  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  photographers,  as 
you  will  see  when  I  send  specimens  along  in  the  fall.  We  are  having  a 
great  big  boom  in  amateur  circles  in  this  country,  and  the  demand  for 
goods  is  something  astounding.  I  am  turning  out  about  a  thousand 
books  of  all  kinds  every  week,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  what  it  will  be  like 
when  the  snap-shot  season  opens  in  June.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
my  total  output  for  1898  amount  to  100,000  books  ;  and  only  two  years 
ago  I  was  told  on  every  hand  that  the  American  people  would  not  read 


books  !  ”  Such  cheery  news  concerning  the  progress  of  photography  io 
the  States  is  gladdening  to  the  eye  of  an  English  photographic  editor 
who  is  seldom  addressed  in  a  similar  manner  by  his  home  correspondents. 


The  Warwick  Dry  Plates. 

Manufactured  by  the  Warwick  Dry  Plate  Company,  Warwick. 

Samplfs  of  this  newly  introduced  plate  have  been  sent  us  for  trial  by  the 
Company.  On  each  box  there  is  printed  the  approximate  speed  of  the 
plate,  as  it  may  be  expressed  according  to  the  four  following  systems 
Warnerke  sensitometer,  25 ;  Hurter  &  Driffield,  100 ;  Watkins’  meter,  100; 
Wynne’s  meter,  78.  The  formula  for  development  is  thus  given  : — 


No.  1.  Pyrogallic  acid  . 1  ounce. 

Nitric  acid  .  20  drops. 

Water  .  80  ounces. 

No.  2.  Sulphite  of  soda .  10  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  soda  'cryeta’s) . .  9  ,, 

Water  . _  80  „ 


Add  the  acid  to  the  water  before  dissolving  the  pyro.  For  coirect 
exposure,  use  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  For  over-exposure,  use  more  of 
No.  1,  or  add  a  few  drops  of  ten  per  cent,  bromide  potassium  solution. 
For  correct  exposure  no  bromide  is  necessary. 

Coming  to  an  estimate  of  the  qualitative  character  of  the  Warwick 
plate,  based  upon  an  experience  obtained  by  some  camera  experiments, 
we  should  say  that  it  is  quite  rapid  enough  for  all  kinds  of  ordinary  work. 
In  prolonged  development  the  plates  do  not  fog,  the  image  yielded  is  fine 
in  the  grain,  and  negatives  of  excellent  density  and  gradation  appear  to 
be  readily  secured.  The  Warwick  plate,  in  fact,  is  an  extremely  easy  one 
to  develop,  and  is  evidently  very  carefully  prepared,  as  upon  development 
and  fixation  a  clean  and  flawlesB  deposit  is  left.  It  has  a  liberal  coating 
of  silver,  and  on  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  interior  failed  to  show  traces 
of  halation.  A  good  and  uniform  plate  is  certain  to  make  its  way  in 
popular  esteem,  and  the  Warwick  plates  have  only  to  be  equal  to  the 
samples  we  have  tried  to  be  sure  of  a  very  wide  vogue  among  photo 
graphers. 


Diphenal. 


A.  &  M.  Zimmermans,  9  and  10.  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  E.O. 

Diphenal,  one  of  the  recently  introduced  new  developers,  is  chemical! 
di-amido-oxydiphenyl,  and  it  is  the ’production  of  the  Actien-Gesellschaf 
fur  Anilin-fabrikation,  of  Berlin.  It  is  sent  out  in  the  form  of  a  readil 
prepared  solution  of  a  brown  colour,  and  the  following  are  the  direction 
for  its  use.  For  correctly  exposed  plates  take  : — 


Diphenal .  1  part. 

Water . 15  to  20  parts. 


For  over-exposed  plates — 

Diphenal . . .  1  part. 

Water  . . . 8  to  10  parts. 

and  for  under-exposed  plates  take — 


Diphenal .  1  part. 

Water . 20  to  25  parts. 


Diphenal  is  primarily  adapted  for  use  in  cases  of  over-exposure.  Tv 
modes  of  development  are  available  for  an  over-timed  plate.  Either 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  developing  bath  until  the  lights  ha 
assumed  sufficient  density,  the  shadows  being  left  entirely  out  of  acconn 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  development  may  be  terminated  before  the  ligb 
show  sufficient  density,  the  negative  afterwards  being  corrected  by  mea 
of  the  ordinary  mercury-  ammonium  intensifier.  The  addition  of  potassiu 
bromide  to  the  developer  is  not  necessary.  When  treated  with  a  soluti 
of  diphenal  1 :  20,  correctly  limed  plates  are  fully  developed  in  about  t  j 
minutes.  In  the  case  of  considerably  under-exposed  plates  it  is  well 
add  to  the  developing  bath  a  few  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  soluti 
of  caustic  soda.  Such  plates  may  safely  be  developed  for  half  an  he 
or  even  longer.  Whenever  it  appears  doubtful  whether  a  plate  has  be 
correctly  timed,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  whether  the  exposure  has  be 
correct,  insufficient,  or  excessive.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  soluti 
composed  of  one  part  of  diphenal  and  twenty  parts  of  water.  As  so 
as  the  nature  of  the  exposure  becomes  evident,  development  must 
completed  in  a  suitable  bath.  Diphenal,  even  with  correctly  expos 
plates,  is  slow  and  deliberate  in  action.  It  does  not  stain  the  film,  a 
gives  bright  negatives,  the  high  lights  of  which  attain  great  density  wi 
out  clogging.  We  should  imagine  diphenal  to  be  well  adapted  for  tra 
parency  work  and  negatives  of  a  highly  contrasted  character.  In  acti 
it  appears  somewhat  to  resemble  glycin,  and  it  is  an  extremly  pleasa  - 
if  slow,  developer  to  use,  throwing  down  a  rich  brownish-black  deposit 
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Catalogues  Received. 

W.  Butcher  &  Sod,  Blackheath. 

is  catalogue,  which  is  demoted  to  settirg  forth  the  features  of  the 

■  11-known  Primus  cameras  and  apparatus,  should  be  found  extremely 
i  dul  to  the  amateur  photographer  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In  the 
:  irse  of  its  270  pages  it  details  and  illustrates  almost  every  requirement 

practical  photographic  work,  and  includes  mention  of  many  infe¬ 
cting  novelties.  The  catalogue  is  decidedly  useful  to  have  at  hand  for 

■  srence. 

Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

1e  occasion  of  Mr.  Fallowfield’s  annual  stocktaking  clearance  sale  has 
:  n  seized  for  the  issue  of  a  job  catalogue  of  bargains  in  apparatus, 
:  terial,  &c.  A  glance  through  the  forty  pages  of  the  catalogue  reveals  the 
it  that  there  is  an  unusually  wide  choice  for  bargain-hunters,  who  may 
)  advised  to  send  for  this  useful  compilation.  Mr.  Fallowfield  also 
i  ds  us  his  List  No.  1  for  1898,  which  includes  reference  to  the  latest 
deities  on  the  market. 

;  ike  Lenses  fob  Photography  is  the  title  of  a  tastefully  got-up  little 
mpblet  issued  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson,  of  Leicester, 
s  devoted  to  an  illustrated  exposition  of  the  optical  properties  of  the 
I  ke  Lens,  and  is  sent  free  to  applicants. 


A  Copyright  Case.— In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  on  ■ 
Friday  last,  April  1,  before  Mr.  Justice  Day  and  Mr.  Justice  Bruce,  sitting  as 
a  Divisional  Court,  a  case  was  heard,  in  which  a  photographer  named  Brown, 
carrying  on  business  at  Nottingham,  sued  another,  named  Henson,  in  respect 
of  a  breach  of  copyright.  Mr.  Marriott,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  said  it  was 
a  motion  for  judgment,  in  default  of  defence.  The  defendant  did  not  appear, 
and  was  not  represented,  in  that  Court,  but,  for  the  information  of  their 
Lordships,  he  would  mention  that  the  plaintiff  was  suing  for  penalties  and 
damages  under  the  Copyright  Act  of  1862,  in  respect  of  an  iniringement  by 
the  defendant  of  the  plaintiffs  copyright.  An  injunction  was  also  asked  for. 
The  photographic  prints,  in  respect  of  which  this  action  was  brought,  repre¬ 
sented  local  views  of  Nottingham.  They  were  duly  copyrighted  by  the 
plaintiff,  who  first  produced  them  in  October  1896,  and,  although  he  did  not 
openly  place  them  on  the  market,  he  sold  upwards  of  6CM.  worth  during  the 
first  year,  but  during  the  past  year,  although  they  have  been  openly  placed  on 
the  market,  he  bad  only  sold  91.  worth.  He  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that 
the  defendant  had  infringed  his  copyright,  and  was  selling  the  unauthorised 
copies  at  a  lower  price  than  the  plaintiff  chargtd.  Although  the  plaintiff 
asked  for  50 l.  damages,  be  would  be  content  with  any  reasonable  sum  the 
Court  might  fix.  Mr.  Justice  Day  remarked  that  the  matter  ought  to  go 
before  the  official  referee,  to  ascertain  the  actual  damage.  Mr.  Marriott  said 
he  would  do  that.  Their  Lordships  granted  the  injunction  asked  for, 
restraining  the  defendant  from  selling  any  infringed  copies,  to  deliver  up 
to  plaintiff  all  infringements  in  his  possession,  and  the  damages  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  official  referee,  with  liberty  to  the  plaintiff  to  mention  the  matter 
in  Court  again  if  found  necessary. 


Maguire  &  Baucus,  Limited,  3,  Warwick-court,  High  Holboin,  W.C. 
t  s  little  catalogue  is  confined  to  one  theme — viz.,  animated  photo- 
;»hy  and  the  apparatus  and  materials  required  in  that  branch  of  work. 
[>  firm’s  speciality  in  cinematographic  apparatus  is  called  the 
1  ioscope,”  and  the  greatest  prominence  in  this  catalogue  is  given  to  it, 
file  much  is  made  of  the  necessary  accessories.  Those  interested  in 
i  matography  should  procure  Messrs.  Maguire  &  Baucus’s  catalogue 
,  price-list,  as  it  forms  quite  a  useful  guide-book. 

1  ieived  :  Results  of  Meteorological  and  Magnetical  Observa- 
::is  at  Stonyhurst  College  Observatory,  1897. 


firing  anh  flotcg. 


aoTOGRAPBic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  April  13,  at  eight  o’clock, 
ki  abers’ Open  Night.  Slides,  &c. 

iss  Catherine  W.  Bruce,  of  New  York,  will  give  to  the  Yerkes 
Urvatory,  Chicago  Univarsity,  a  photographic  telescope  of  10  inches 
i]  lure  and  60  inches  focal  length. 

MONG  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  Limited,  22,  Garrick- 
t  it.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  at  the  forthcoming  Crystal  Palace 
S  ibition,  will  be  specimens  on  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company’s  Yelox 
It  lopment  printing  papers;  the  Climax  sensitised  albumen  paper;  the 
t  printing-out  paper,  a  gelatine  emulsion  with  a  hardened  film  which  can 
)t  corked  without  alum  or  other  hardeners  in  the  bypo  bath,  and  can  be 
o  d  in  a  separate  gold  bath  without  sulpho  cyanide ;  Rubens  P.O.P.,  a 
|  )dio-chloride  paper  ;  Nepera  bromide  papers,  a  model  of  a  photographer’s 
t  io,  Acme  burnishers,  silver  gloss  starch  mounting  solutions,  photographic 
n  nts,  copper  and  zinc  polished  plates  for  photo  engravers,  X-ray  apparatus, 
llrescent  screens,  and  other  appliances. 

aE  Blairgowrie  and  District  Photographic  Association  have  been  successful 
n securing  a  lease  of  those  premises,  belonging  to  the  trustees  of  the 
E  copal  Church,  formerly  occupied  by  C  Company  5th  V.B.R.H.  as  a  drill- 
i;  and  armoury.  The  building  will  be  thoroughly  repaired  and  decorated 
y  he  proprietors,  and  the  Association,  on  their  part,  will  see  that  no  effort 
siiaredtofit  it  up  in  an  up-to-date  manner  for  the  convenience  of  their 
nibers.  The  hall  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  permanent  Exhibition  of  photo- 
?  hie  work  by  the  members  and  others,  and  the  Association  will  be  very 
ireful  for  any  specimens  of  work  from  photographic  firms,  which  they  will 
n  appy  to  give  a  place  on  their  walls.  In  the  winter  season  lantern  and 
>t  r  entertainments  will  be  held  herp.  The  room  used  by  the  volunteers  as 
utrmoury  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  dark  room,  and  this  will  be  open  to  photo- 
;r  hers  visitmg  Blairgowrie  on  the  same  terms  as  formerly. 


IE  late  Rev.  Locke  Macdona. — Mr.  Pringle  has  been  kind  enough  to 
ur  us  with  the  following  particulars  relating  to  the  late  Rev.  Locke 
J  Iona,  whose  death  we  announced  last  week.  “  Locke  Macdona  was  the 
’Cigestof  seven  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
and.  His  eldest  brother  was  first  a  clergyman,  then  a  barrister,  and  is 
M.P.  for  Rotherhithe,  with  a  specialty  in  derelict  vessels.  Mr.  Macdona 
vi  Vicar  of  Cheadle  Hulme,  Cheshire,  before  he  went  to  Acton,  and  he  had 
a  medical  degree.  He  had  worked  at  photogrjphy  in  various  branches 
aany  years,  and  was  chiefly  given  to  experimental  work  in  chemistry  and 
oaanics;  in  these  directions  he  was  quite  an  enthusiast.  He  never  exhi- 
1  that  I  know  of.  His  end  was  very  sudden.  He  had  been  consulting 
Ion  physicians  about  some  symptoms  that  had  troubled  him  for  a  time, 
they  gave  him  rather  a  disturbing  diagnosis ;  he  got  home,  and  next 
:aught  a  severe  chill,  and  was  dead  within  a  week,  his  mind  clear  to  the 
n  He  left  his  photographic  apparatus  to  his  brother,  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
dona,  Vicar  of  Halston,  Hastings.  He  was  a  very  quiet,  unassuming,  but 
oughly  enthusiastic,  amateur.” 


Plymouth  Exhibition. — The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Plymouth  . 
Photographic  Society,  held  on  March  28  and  29,  was  in  all  respects  very 
gratifying.  It  was  much  larger  and  better  arranged  than  in  the  two  previous 
years,  and  the  quality  was  distinctly  higher,  and  the  attendance  much  in 
advance.  On  the  walls  were  seen  little  P.O.P.,  and  that  little  was  of  matt 
surface.  There  was  quite  a  rtspectable  representation  of  carbon  and  platino- 
type  work,  but  only  one  example  of  gum  bichromate.  Two  framts  of  prints 
on  Velox  paper  were  shown,  and  one  member  had  used  Argura  paper  with  fine 
effect  for  architectural  subjects.  But  the  largest  proportion  of  the  182  works 
by  members  were  on  bromide  paper,  in  the  majority  of  cases  being  enlarge¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  Society  may  be  said  to  excel.  Among  those  who 
contributed  such  enlargements  were  Mr.  Micklewood,  the  President  ;  Mr.  \V. 
Aver  Duncan,  Vice-President ;  Mr.  T.  Stanning,  Hon.  Treasurer  ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Harris,  Hon.  Secretary  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Trend,  Mr.  J.  D.  Turney,  and  Mr.  T.  J. 
Dunstan.  Mr.  Aver  Duncan  also  had  large  and  very  fine  carbon  work  in  sea- 
and  tky  effects.  A  contribution  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Johns  was  of  remarkable  merit 
for  one  who  took  up  photography  less  than  twelve  months  ago.  He  has  been 
as  successful  as  he  has  been  ambitious,  for  all  his  works  were  either  by  the  • 
carbon  or  platinotype  process,  and  he  has  tackled  portraiture,  landscapes, 
seascape,  and  genre  subjects  with  equally  good  result.  Mr.  W.  Collier  James 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  flower  studies,  and  his  Orchids  was  very  tine.  Rev. 
G.  Hermon  had  several  telliDg  Venetian  canal  pictures,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Mayr  e  ■ 
good  architectural  studies.  Other  capital  contributions  were  made  by  Messrs. 
F.  E.  Bowden  (Swiss  mountain  scenery),  Algate,  A.  Moore,  J.  Anning, 
W.  E.  A.  Drinkwater,  and  H.  S.  Hill.  On  the  Wednesday  evening  an 
exhibition  of  members’  lantern  slides  attracted  a  large  gathering  to  the 
Athenaeum. 

Stereoscopic  Projection  of  Lantern  Slides.— Mr.  G.  H.  Bryan  writes  - 
to  Nature:  “In  your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society  on 
February  26,  p.  454,  I  notice  an  account  of  the  exhibition,  by  Professor 
T.  C.  Porter,  of  a  somewhat  complicated  apparatus  for  exhibiting  lantern 
slides  in  stereoscopic  relief.  An  equally  elaborate  arrangement,  depending  on 
the  use  of  polarised  light,  was  exhibited  at  the  British  Association  at  Not¬ 
tingham  in  1893.  It  may  possibly,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  call  attention 
to  the  much  simpler  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  result  which  suggested 
itself  to  me  some  time  ago,  but  I  subsequently  found  that  it  had  been  invented 
previously  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Moessard  under  the  name  of  monocular  stereo¬ 
scope  ( Cosmos ,  May  23,  1896).  In  this  stereoscope  one  eye  views  one  of  the 
pictures  directly,  while  the  other  eye  sees  the  other  picture  after  reflection  at 
two  mirrors,  the  angle  between  whose  places  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  bring 
the  image  into  apparent  coincidence  with  the  picture  seen  by  the  first  eye.  In 
viewing  distant  pictures,  such  as  lantern  slides,  a  projecting  partition,  with  a 
flange  whose  breadth  is  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  two  eyes,  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  either  eye  from  seeing  the  wrong  picture.  For 
lantern  work,  either  two  pictures  could  be  projected  side  by  side  with  separate 
lanterns,  or  two  small  views  could  be  photographed  side  by  side  on  the  same 
slide,  and  thus  enable  stereoscopic  effects  to  be  shown  with  a  single  ordinary 
lantern.  Moreover,  by  turning  the  arrangement  of  mirrors  through  90°  it 
can  be  made  to  displace  the  image  seen  by  one  eye  vertically  instead  of 
horizontally.  This  would  enable  the  two  pictures  of  an  oblong  view  to  be 
projected  one  above  the  other  instead  of  side  by  side,  and  viewed  with  the 
same  apparatus  as  before,  but  differently  arranged.  As  regards  the  fore¬ 
shortening  of  the  upper  picture,  this  would  be  to  a  great  extent  compensated 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  lantern  itself  projected  the  picture  upwards.  It 
is  evident  that  two  pairs  of  mirrors,  one  for  each  eye,  could  be  used  if 
desirable.” 

Death  of  Mr.  James  Abbot,  of  Dundee. — By  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Abbot, 
Dundee,  the  photographic  art  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest  pioneers.  Born  in 
Dundee  seventy-six  years  ago,  James  Abbot  was  at  a  very  eai  ly  age  apprenticed 
to  the  trade  of  mt  chanic,  but  constantly  showed  a  marked  artistic  tendency,  and, 
as  a  boy,  eagerly  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  studying  works  of 
art.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  when  photography  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
apparatus  not  so  easily  procured,  Mr.  Abbot’s  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
optics  enabled  him  to  make  a  lens  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  sun  picture. 
Out  of  the  bottoms  of  ordinary  tumblers  he  succeeded  in  making  the  desired 
instrument.  This  lens  w\as  exhibited  at  a  photographic  exhibition  held  in  h 
Dundee  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  still  in  existence-  From  that  time  onwards- 
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Mr.  Abbot’s  enthusiasm  never  cooled,  and  he  continued  vigorously  his 
researches  and  study  of  the  art.  In  1858  he  started  a  business  in  Dundee, 
which  has  been  successfully  carried  on  ever  since.  In  these  days  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  expert  artistic  photographer; 
Mr.  Abbott  possessed  this  knowledge,  and  almost  as  soon  as  collodion  was  any¬ 
where  heard  of  he  manufactured  that  wonderful  material  for  himself,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  during  all  the  years  the  wet  process  was  in  vogue.  Along 
with  his  most  intimate  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Rodger,  of  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Abbot 
exhibited  some  beautiful  specimens  of  his  art  in  one  of  the  earliest  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  Edinburgh,  when  the  highest  praise  was  awarded  to  them  for  the 
high  artistic  nature  of  the  work.  There  always  existed  a  great  similarity 
between  the  work  of  the  two  artists.  Mr.  Abbot  made  many  improvements  in 
the  art,  and  about  thirty  years  ago  he  discovered  a  new  method  for  washing 
silver  prints,  the  object  of  which  was  to  render  the  pictures  more  permanent 
than  had  ever  been  possible  before.  A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  at  one 
of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh, 
when  it  was  highly  commended.  Mr.  Abbot  was  not  only  a  photographic 
enthusiast,  but  a  man  of  a  very  scientific  turn  of  mind,  and  there  were  few 
subjects  with  which  he  was  not  conversant  and  upon  which  he  could  not  talk 
in  an  interesting  and  instructive  manner.  He  was  never  happier  than  when 
assisting  others,  and  many  a  photographer  of  the  present  day  can»tell  how  he 
has  been  helped  by  Mr.  Abbot’s  kind  advice,  and  how  ready  he  always  was  to 
give  to  young  photographers  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  experience. 
To  those  who  knew  Mr.  Abbot  an  hour  spent  in  his  company  was  always  in¬ 
teresting,  he  had  so  much  to  relate  of  the  early  days  when  people  were  not 
so  enlightened  as  to  the  secrets  of  the  dark  room  as  they  are  now.  Mr.  Abbot 
was  married  fifty-four  years,  and  the  happiness  of  his  home  circle  was  unbroken 
until  the  death  four  years  ago  of  one  of  his  sons,  and,  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
the  death  of  his  youngest  daughter  was  a  great  blow  to  Mr.  Abbot ;  from 
that  time  he  seemed  to  lose  much  of  his  interest  and  joy  in  life.  Mr.  Abbot 
lived  to  see  all  his  photographic  comrades  pass  away,  and  by  his  death  the 
last  of  the  old  school  of  photography  is  gone.  Successful  in  all  branches  of  his 
art,  and  particularly  so  in  photographing  old  people  and  children,  many  will 
remember  with  great  pleasure  their  visit  to  his  studio  in  Constitution-road. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  Annual  Dinner  of  this  flourishing  local  Club 
of  photographers  took  place  at  the  King’s  Arms  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  ult. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.G.S.,  F.R.P.S.), 
and  he  was  supported  by  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  Society.  To  Mr. 
Thomas  Bedding  (Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography)  was 
allotted  the  task  of  proposing  the  joint  toast  of  “  Club  and  President.”  This 
he  did  with  the  deliberate  and  kindly  humour  which  always  characterises  his 
speeches,  his  remark  that  the  Club  was  to  him  like  “  an  oasis  of  photographic 
sweetness  set  in  the  Sahara  of  Croydonian  Vigilantism,”  being  but  one  of  the 
many  flashes  of  pleasantly  sharp  wit  which  embellished  his  discourse. 
Respecting  the  President,  his  description  of  that  gentleman  was  so  eulogistic 
that  the  latter  will  need  to  make  a  severe  and  sustained  effort  to  deserve 
only  a  tenth  of  the  good  qualities  attributed  to  him.  Mr.  Hector  Maclean, 
replying,  stated  that,  when,  in  1890,  he  persuaded  some  forty  gentlemen  to 
band  themselves  together,  scoffers  prophesied  that  the  Club  would  be  dead  in 
six  months ;  instead  of  which,  after  eight  years,  they  numbered  over  one 
hundred  members.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  all-day  outing  to  Tonbridge, 
which  Mr.  Carley  had  organized  for  Good  Friday,  when  a  first-class  saloon,  a 
romantic  castle,  the  picturesque  reaches  of  the  Medway,  and  a  goodly  com¬ 
pany  of  enthusiasts  would  be  in  evidence.  Having  referred  to  the  likeness 
which  a  bad  photograph  of  the  gum  variety  sometimes  bears  to  that  pictorial 
production  which  a  wag  described  as  having  come 

“  .  .  .  .  into  being  one  night  last  week 
When  a  cat  tipped  over  the  ink,” 

he  added  that  too  many  amateurs  were  like  the  sick  nurse  who  said,  “  I’m  not 
trained  ;  I'm  gi i ted  !  ”  These  immature  dabblers  too  frequently  made  a  new 
process  the  scapegoat  for  their  crimes.  Any  how,  all  who  had  seen  the  best 
examples  of  gum  printing  would  acknowledge  the  fascination  of  some  of  its 
results,  and,  moreover,  rejoice  to  know  that  the  picture  produced  was  an  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent  one.  ‘‘The  Press ’’was  given  by  Mr.  James  Packham  in 
appropriate  and  discriminative  terms,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Horsley 
Hinton  ( Amateur  Photographer)  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Ward  [Croydon  Advertiser). 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  print  all  the  brilliant  things  said  by  either  of  the 
above.  It  must  suffice  that  Mr.  Hinton  stated  he  was  always  glad  to  come 
to  the  Club’s  dinner,  because  the  Club  was  so  prosperous,  and  he  (the  speaker) 
was  particularly  fond  of  prosperous  people  or  institutions.  Amongst  other 
things,  Mr.  Ward  dwelt  upon  the  fatetul  inroads  of  photo  processes  upon  the 
once  virgin  regions  of  letterpress,  which  latter  in  our  age  was  becoming  more 
and  more  infringed  on  by  illustrations.  “  The  art  preservative  of  all  arts  ”  was 
rapidly  being  superseded  by  what  might  possibly  be  a  blend  of  photography  and 
phonography.  To  Mr.  Isaac  fell  what  was  perhaps  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
i.e.,  “  The  Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  health  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  inventor  of  the  kromskop  and  its  colour  photographs.  The  toast 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  singing  of 
“Yankee  Doodle,”  Mr.  Ives  being  a  fellow-countryman  of  Edison.  Mr.  Ives 
replied  in  an  admirable  speech,  in  which  he  created  much  merriment  by  the 
recital  of  his  art  experience  as  applied  to  photography,  and  wound  up  by 
impressing  upon  those  present  the  need  of  all  studying  those  fundamental 
photographic  principles  upon  which  the  sustained  progress  in  the  science 
depends. — Croydon  Advertiser. 

- + - 

patent  Hetog. 

- ♦ - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  March  21  and 
.March  26,  1898:— 

•  Lantern  Screen. — Ne.  6812.  “  Optical  Lantern  Screen.”  F.  Lambert. 

.  Metallic  Lustre  Photographs.— No.  6879.  “  Improvements  in  the  Pro¬ 

duction  of  Photographs  with  Metallic  Lustre.”  J.  Paschka. 


Colour  Screens. — No.  6910.  “New  or  Improved  Coloured  Screens  for  u 
in  Photography.”  T.  R.  Watson. 

Animated  Photography.— No.  7095.  “Improvements  in  Animated  phot 
graph  Machines.”  W.  J.  King. 

Stereoscopes. — No.  7190.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Stereoscope 

Communicated  by  A.  Block.  G.  C.  Mares. 

Shutters. — No.  7232.  “An  Improved  Photographic  Shutt  r.”  s. 
McKellen  and  J.  D.  McKellen. 

Cinematographs. — No.  7292.  “  Improvements  in  and  in  connexion  wi 

Cinematographs,  or  Animated  Picture  Bjoks,  Mutoscope  Reels,  andt 
like.”  A.  Rose. 

Photograph-holder.— No.  7329. — “  A  New  or  Improved  Holder  or  Su 
for  Plates,  Photographs,  and  the  like.”  W.  T.  Browktt  and  E. 
Browett. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


April. 

Name  ol  Society. 

11 . 

11  . 

11  . 

1 1  . 

12 

13 . 

Kingston-on-Thames . 

13  . 

13  . 

14  . 

14 . 

14 . 

14 . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society . 

15 . 

Croydon  Microscopical  . 

15 . 

16 . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Subject. 


(  Excursion  :  Hadlow  Road  for  Bur 
(  Woods. 

/  Excursion :  Kcstou  Common.  Lcai 
(  A.  Dean. 

I  Excursion :  St.  Albans.  Leader,  Oapt 
\  E.  G.  Ruckes. 

Easter  Monday  Excursion. 

Discussion  on  Developers. 

/  Kingston  Parish  Church  and  its  Hi*tc| 
t  Dr.  Finny. 

Negative  making.  John  A.  Hodges. 
Members’  Open  Night:  Slides,  Ac. 
Competition :  Autumn. 

Polarised  Light.  J.  J.  Briginsliaw. 
(Four  Cycle  Tours:  North  Yorksk] 
1  Midlands,  Wye  Valley,  Norman 
{  T.  W.  Hilton. 

/Development  of  Unknown  Exposu 
f  By  Members. 

(The  application  of  Photography  to] 
■<  Study  of  Natural  History.  Capt 
(  D.  Wilson-Barker,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S 
[  Lantern  Slides :  Norfolk  Broads.  I 
i  by  Great  Eastern  Rad  way  Compo 
(  Description  by  H.  M.  Briggs. 
Excursion:  Chingford. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

March  30, — Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Horatio  Nelson  King,  architectural  photographer  to  the  Queen,  sho 
a  very  interesting  and  comprehensive  collection  of  lantern  slides  on  the  sub 
of  the  Royal  Palaces  of  England.  Starting  from  Charing  Cross  with  a 
pictures  of  public  and  private  buildings,  he  proceeded  viA  Whitehall  to  j 
James’s  Palace.  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  and  the  different  State  ap 
ments,  the  Throne-room,  and  the  private  chapel  were  beautifully  rendei 
Proceeding,  the  handsome  rooms  and  picture  galleries  of  Buckingham  Pal 
Hampton  Court,  and  Osborne,  the  more  homely  castle  of  Balmoral,  A 
geldie,  and,  coming  south  again,  the  private  and  State  apartments  at  Win' 
the  St.  George’s  Chapel  and  Frogmore,  were  in  turn  viewed  upon  the  sc: 
The  whole  series  without  exception  speaks  well  of  Mr.  King’s  skill  a  , 
architectural  photographer,  and  was  particularly  well  received.  Mr.  1 
concluded  with  some  photographs  taken  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  art,  Fa 
Castle,  Tintern  Abbey,  and  Burnham  Beeches,  taken  during  the  first  ha. 
the  fifties,  and  stated  that  the  last-named  was  done  in  1853,  when  in  com] 
with  Scott  Archer.  These  early  examples  of  Mr.  King’s  work  are  as  credit;  • 
as  his  more  recent  efforts,  and  were  evidence  enough  that,  despite  the  gre  |' 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  those  wet- collodion  days,  very  good  photogra 
was  accomplished,  and  such  that  holds  its  own  against  much  of  later  peric 


Borough.  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society. — The  Half-yearly  Gen  l 
Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  March  29,  Mr.  Bede ! 
(Chairman)  presiding.  The  report  for  the  winter  session  shows  a  stead)  • 
crease  in  the  membership,  which  now  numbers  nearly  one  hundred.  j 
attendance  of  members  at  the  lectures  and  practical  evenings  has  been  ‘ 
maintained  throughout  the  season,  the  average  being  about  thirty  per  meet  ■ 
A  high-class  programme  was  provided,  and  included,  amongst  others,  thev  • 
known  names  of  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bennett,  John  Carpenter,  Thos.  R.  Dallme  i 
William  Gamble,  E.  Cecil  Hertslett,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  John  A.  Hod  , 
and  W.  Thomas.  The  third  annual  Exhibition  held  at  Christmas  prov  p 
splendid  success,  both  financially  and  otherwise,  and  was  the  means  of  >  * 
siderably  increasing  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Society.  Fortnig  f 
outings  have  been  arranged  during  the  summer  months  to  the  follow  l 
places,  viz.:  Richmond  to  Kingston,  Chingford,  Broxboume  to  Rye  Ho  > 
Wellhall  to  Chislehurst,  Wanstead,  Guildford,  Barnes  to  Richmond,  • 
Paul’s  Cray  to  St.  Mary  Cray,  Crohamhurst,  Hayes  to  Orpington,  Lougl  a 
to  Theydon  Bois,  Hampton  Court  to  Sunbury,  Southgate  to  Hadley  Wo  >i 
and  Ashtead  Woods.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hoar,  the  new  and  energetic  assistant  “ 
excursion  secretary,  has  all  arrangements  well  in  hand,  and  some  pleasant 
useful  trips  are  promised.  The  Committee  regret  to  have  to  record  the  lo; 1 
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.  F.  W.  Bannister  as  Hon.  Secretary.  Although  his  term  of  office  was  but 
irt,  he  displayed  unbounded  energy  and  tact  throughout,  and  his  resigna- 
a  came  as  a  surprise  to  many.  Mr.  H.  C.  Philcox,  late  Assistant  Secretary, 
i  been  duly  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  A  further  addition  has  been  made 
the  already  long  list  of  officers.  Mr.  Albert  T.  Harris  will  in  future  act  as 
:e-Chairman. 

lackney  Photographic  Society. — March  29,  the  President  (Mr.  E. 
ttock)  in  the  chair. — The  Excrrsion  Secretary  announced  that  the  Club 
ing  on  Easter  Monday  would  be  to  Keston  Common.  Train  for  Hayes  to 
ve  Cannon-street  at  9.33,  London  Bridge  at  9.36.  Members’  work  was 
wn  by  Messrs.  Carpenter,  Dunkley,  and  Roofe.  Mr.  W.  Rawlings  read  a 
>er  entitled 

Constable  and  Constable’s  Country. 

3  subject  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lantern  slides,  both  of  copies  of 
istable’s  pictures  and  of  photographic  views  of  the  district  referred  to. 
istable’s  Country  was  the  term  a;  plied  to  the  Stour  Valley,  which  divides 
ex  and  Suffolk,  and  more  particularly  to  that  part  of  it  lying  between  Nay- 
id  on  the  west  and  Manningtree  on  the  east.  It  was  the  district  in  which 
istable  was  born  and  passed  his  youth,  and  which  he  has  commemorated  in 
nany  of  his  paintings.  He  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  and  was  born  in  1776 
Hast  Bergholt,  a  village  on  the  Suffolk  side.  He  showed  aptitude  for  drawing 
,n  early  age,  but  his  desire  to  become  a  painter  was  not  encouraged  by  his 
ler,  who  wished  him  to  study  for  the  Church.  However,  he  found  a  wealthy 
ron  in  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  sent  him  to  London  to  study  in  1795. 
er  a  short  time,  as  his  father  still  objected,  Constable  returned  home  and 
sted  his  father  at  the  mill.  In  1799,  by  some  means,  the  parental  objection 
i  removed,  and  he  went  to  London  and  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a 
lent.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1802,  and  was  thenceforth  a 
.  rly  constant  annual  exhibitor.  At  the  outset  he  confined  himself  to  copying 
I  styles  of  other  artists,  but  eventually  he  broke  away  from  conventionality 
.  went  direct  to  nature  for  models.  His  work  received  but  little  encourage- 
t  at  first,  but  gradually  his  fame  grew,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the 
)  tinent.  His  style  exercised  a  tremendous  influence  on  English  art,  and, 

3  r,  on  European  art  as  well.  He  died  in  1837.  Mr.  Rawlings  recommended 
)  stable’s  Country  as  a  fine  district  for  photography,  and  springtime  is  the 
n  season  for  gTcg  there.  Of  great  value  also  to  photographers  was  the 
ly  of  Constable’s  sketches  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

orth  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  —  March  28,  the  President 
1.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery)  r-ad  a  paper  on  the 

Gum-bichromate  Process. 


stereoscopic  work,  and  later  demonstrating  the  best  method  of  making  trans¬ 
parencies  from  stereoscopic,  film,  and  ordinary  negatives.  The  lecturer  had 
with  him  a  most  elaborate  and  satisfactory  stereoscope  for  showing  a  dozen  or 
more  pictures  in  rotation  which  met  with  high  approval,  being  not  only  a 
handsome  piece  of  furniture,  but  also  giving  the  very  best  and  most  realistic 
effect  to  the  picture  put  in. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  31st  ult. ,  the  senior  Vice-President 
(Mr.  E.  R.  Dibdin)  occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster’s 
lantern  lecture, 

A  Trip  to  Chester, 

constituted  the  principal  business  of  the  evening.  He  exhibited  a  number  of 
pictures  of  the  natural  history  collection  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum.  There 
was  a  large  and  most  appreciative  audience,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture  a  vote  of  thanks  was  carried,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Paul  Lange. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

April  22-30 .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition,. 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C. 

,,  25-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bay  ley.  12,  Hanover- square,  W. 

There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 

- — ♦ - 

©omgpmt&rnct. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper,  id o  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  arc  ■ 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  ly  our 
correspondents. 


HALATION :  A  MISUNDERSTANDING. 


said  the  process  was  a  revival  of  that  worked  by  Pouncey,  and  published 
lim  in  Photo  Notes,  1859.  It  depended  on  the  power  of  bichromate  salts 
ender  colloid  substances  sensitive  to  light  as  in  the  ordinary  carbon 
;ess ;  but,  unlike  carbon,  there  was  no  transfer  necessary,  and  the  image 
not  reversed.  He  believed  the  process  had  several  advantages  over 
on,  notably  it  allowed  the  worker  to  better  control  the  results.  Since  the 
rduction  of  the  process  in  1894  it  had  received  a  deal  of  harsh  criticism, 
i  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  but  it  was  impossible  to  shut  one’s 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  largely  due  to  the  intemperate  language  of  the 
>i  eers  of  the  process.  Having  referred  to  many  of  the  formulae  already 


ished,  the  lecturer  gave  as  his  own  method  the  following : — Windsor  & 
ton’s  levigated  ivory  black  (in  powder),  50  grains  ;  best  Soudan  gum 
y  per  cent,  solution),  2  drachms  ;  incorporate  thoroughly  and  add : 
romate  of  potash  (saturated  solution),  5  drachms.  Coat  the  paper  with  a 
l’s-hair  mop,  afterwards  smoothing  with  hog’s-hair  or  badger  softener.  If 
whites  are  required,  it  is  best  to  choose  as  a  support  a  piece  of  single 
rjUfer  paper.  When  rough  paper  is  used,  it  is  advisable  to  soak  it  first  in  a 
Ojiion  of  bichromate  at  a  temperature  of  70°.  The  addition  of  too  much 
u  results  in  harsh  contrasts,  and  uneven  coating  will  produce  irregular 
agings  in  the  finished  print.  It  is  necessary  when  printing  to  use  an 
c  lometer,  as  the  image  is  not  visible  previous  to  development.  The 
x  sed  print  to  be  developed  is  soaked  face  downwards  in  cold  water  for  a 
e'  ninutes,  then  laid  face  upward  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and  the  superfluous 
•i,  ent  removed  by  pouring  over  it  a  warm  mixture  of  sawdust  and  water. 
T  lecturer  said  that  even  with  the  greatest  care  failures  were  very  frequent. 
Imroceeded  to  mix  the  ingredients,  and  to  coat  a  few  pieces  of  paper,  and 
h  developed  several  prints  he  had  brought  with  him.  These  proved  to  be 
0)  what  under-exposed,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the 
if  ulties  of  the  process.  The  Chairman  (Mr.  S.  H.  Fry)  opened  the 
mission  by  saying  that,  while  he  always  read  with  interest  the  skirmish 
'e  een  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  gum-bichromate  process,  he  did 
oj.llow  such  to  prevent  him  from  trying  the  process  or  admiring  some  of  its 
es[ts.  A  number  of  members  joined  in  the  discussion,  which  centered  upon 
hiiointof  “control.”  Mr.  Mattocks  was  of  opinion  that  “control”  was  a 
18  -r  of  skill,  and  had  little  to  do  with  the  particular  process.  Some  held 
a:  the  gum- bichromate  placed  a  greater  power  of  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
'oer  than  any  other  process.  Others  thought  that,  as  so  widely  different 
3S  ts  were  obtained  fi  om  the  same  negative,  it  seemed  that  the  worker  had  to 
u  to  chance,  and  that  it  was  “the  tail  that  wagged  the  dog,”  while  yet 
ds  contended  that,  when  the  peculiarities  of  the  process  were  thoroughly 
ia;red,  the  worker  would  be  able  to  bend  the  process  to  his  will  in  a 
-a  er  not  at  present  possible.  One  gentleman,  referring  to  some  examples 
ic  a,  said  he  noticed  that  while  the  landscape  portion  appeared  to  have  been 
ad  from  a  negative,  the  skies  were  invariably  the  result  of  manipulation, 
sked  wether  better  results  could  not  be  obtained  by  printing  the  clouds 


n 
nc 

0  a  negative  and  supplying  the  landscape  entirely  by  brush  work, 

Mr.  Grayson,  of  Leeds, 


Fidford  Photographic  Society.— March  21.- 
cl  ed  on 

Transparency- making  for  Stereoscopic  and  other  Purposes. 

tr, Irayson,  who  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject,  led  up  nicely  to  the 
>a.  point,  showing  first  the  construction  of  the  cameras  most  suitable  for 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Nothing  could  be  wider  of  the  mark  than  to  suppose, 
when  I  referred  to  “  a  curious  fact,”  I  intended  to  insinuate  unfairness 
on  the  part  of  Major  Russell,  for  I  have  for  these  many  years  always 
considered  him  an  honourable  and  straightforward  man.  I  should  point 
out  that  he  did  not  publish  anything  concerning  the  backing  method 
for  halation  until  after  be  had  read  the  late  Mr.  Sutton’s  proposition  to 
place  the  plate  the  wrong  way  in  the  dark  slide  as  a  cure  for  halation. 
This  was  evidently  sufficient  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  optical  nature 
of  the  defect  in  the  Major’s  mind.  The  clue  from  this  source  led  to  the 
rest  that  transpired  at  the  time  and  all  that  has  followed.  But  for  Mr. 
Branfill’s  memory,  who  knows  but  what  the  same  want  of  an  efficient 
method  might  have  gone  on  until  the  present  day;  but  this  turned  the 
course  of  events,  and  led  the  Major  to  pen  his  letter  to  me  disclaiming’ 
any  merit  in  the  matter.  This  is  the  Major’s  own  statement  in  the 
letter  you  had  published  for  me  a  week  or  two  back.  To  insinuate  un¬ 
fairness  after  this  would  amount  to  hypercriticism  on  my  part.  The 
curious  fact  referred  to  will  consequently  be  evident  to  an  unprejudiced 
person,  as  it  has  always  been  to  me,  a  pure  a'cidcnt,  and  you  may  well 
infer  from  this  how  it  pained  me  when  I  was  charged  by  Mr.  Branfill 
with  insinuation  of  unfairness  when  I  stated  the  circumstances  referred  • 
to  “  as  a  curious  fact.”  Indeed,  I  may  say  we  have  here  another  “  curious 
fact,”  how  two  persons  can  view  the  same  expression  in  two  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  and  I  might  say  that  in  the  said  letter  he  sent  me  I  do  not 
think  the  Major  could  have  said  anything  more  distinctly  and  fair  than 
he  did  if  he  had  especially  tried.  I  hope  from  tbis  Mr.  Branfill’s  irrita¬ 
tion  will  be  set  at  rest  by  considering  the  expression  referred  to  as  having 
not  the  slightest  meaning  on  my  part  he  appears  to  have  attached  to  it 
in  his  letter. 

He  does,  however,  qualify  his  accusation  by  the  term  apparent.  I  hope, 
when  he  considers  the  matter  further,  he  will  find  even  this  surface 
appearance  completely  vanish. 

It  is  very  remarkable  he  should  consider  these  statements  of  mine  as 
unfriendly  after  the  assurance  the  Major  has  set  forth  in  his  letter  to 
me.  I  should  consider  myself  exceedingly  dull  not  to  understand  as 
giving  me  the  full  credit  for  what  was  due  to  me  in  this  matter.  As  will 
be  seen  on  referring  to  his  letter  to  me,  he  reiterates  this  assurance  at 
the  end  of  it  as  “  claiming  no  merit  in  the  matter.”  After  this,  it  would 
have  been  grossly  unfriendly  to  use  innuendos,  as  there  was  absolutely 
no  occasion  for  them.  What  more  could  I  want,  or  what  more  could  he 
give? 

There  is  one  feature  in  Mr.  Branfill’s  letter  I  am  pleased  to  see,  and 
that  is  his  watchfulness  over  the  reputation  of  his  late  brother,  and,  if 
he  has  done  nothing  else,  he  has  enabled  me  to  vindicate  the  late 
Major’s  candour  and  fairness,  which  is  quite  the  opposite  of  that  Mr. 
Branfill  accuses  me  of.  I  do  not  know  I  have  complained  of  this  at 
any  time  ;  rather  the  reverse.  I  was,  on  the  contrary,  pleased  he  did 
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■what  he  did.  Indeed,  a  friend  remarked  to  me,  when  I  drew  attention  to 
his  letter,  that  my  remarks  concerning  the  Major  were  more  compli¬ 
mentary  than  otherwise. 

I  have  hitherto  been  contented  to  deal  with  halation  from  an  optical 
point  of  view,  as  it  is  a  purely  optical  phenomenon,  both  as  cause, 
effect,  and  cure;  but,  as  Mr.  Branfill  brings  in  a  chemical  side  with 
which  his  brother  struggled  for  about  two  years  after  the  publication  of 
my  first  two  papers  (1861),  I  may  fairly  conclude  he  was  on  the  wrong 
scent  these  two  years.  I  should  not  think  it  was  for  remaining  silent 
concerning  these  chemical  labours  of  his  late  brother  that  has  led  Mr. 
Branfill  to  pen  his  letter  of  accusation  against  me.  Whether  effective 
or  not,  the  chemical  treatment  for  halation  was  eventually  and  com¬ 
pletely  given  up  by  his  brother  as  soon  as  the  optical  principles  of  the 
phenomenon  became  known  to  him,  and  on  this  side  of  the  question  he 
laboured  long  and  hard  to  make  it  known  to  his  brother  photographers 
hard  of  belief. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  I  have  given  offence  in  any  way  respect¬ 
ing  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  unless  it  is  by  being  silent  concerning  it. 
If  I  have  sinned  against  his  late  brother,  it  must  come  into 
the  category  of  a  sin  of  omission  on  this  point.  If  I  am,  therefore, 
after  this  last  resort  to  divine  a  reason  for  his  present  attitude  towards 
me,  I  must  repeat,  I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand  how  he  came 
to  pen  such  a  letter,  and  wherein  I  have  sinned  to  incite  him  to  do  it. — 
I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  G.  Marlow. 

80,  Lower  Sutton-street,  Aston-road,  Birmingham,  April  2,  1898. 


THE  RETURN  OF  SPECIMENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Now  and  again  one  sees  letters  from  operators  com¬ 
plaining  of  not  receiving  their  specimens  back.  From  recent  experience 
TI  should  say  it  is  sometimes  their  own  fault.  They  rarely  send  stamps 
for  return  postage,  and  one  applicant  who  is  sufficiently  skilful  to  ask 
£3  10s.  a  week  is  unbusinesslike  enough  to  omit  the  name  of  the  town 
where  he  lives,  giving  merely  the  address  of  Toronto  Road.  Unless  he 
happens  to  see  this  there  is  little  likelihood  of  my  being  able  to  return 
his  specimens.  Not  long  since  a  lady  retoucher  twice  wrote  to  me  when 
'I  was  advertising  for  some  one  with  quite  different  qualifications — her 
letter  evidently  referred  to  the  advertisement  just  above  mine. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  H.  16. 

- - -4 - - 

2l«.Ston.s  to  ©omgpon&rutg. 


"***  AU  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

’***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

"%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street ,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Photograph  Registered  : — 

John  Miller,  40,  Scorton-street,  Tue  Brook,  Liverpool. — Photograph  of  Old  Woolton 

■  Mil t,  near  Liverpool. 


Emulsion. — Probably  fog  will  be  caused  in  both  cases. 

H.  E.  Watkin. — Complaints  such  as  yours  have  reached  us  before.  We  have 
written  him. 

■Cyanide. — You  omitted  your  name  and  address.  No  notice  is  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 

■Swiss  Cottage. — A.  H.  Baird,  Lothian- street,  Edinburgh,  and  J.  Day,  Scout 
Hill  View,  Dewsbury,  have  very  portable  forms  of  stereoscopes  in 
metal. 

■  Jas.  Stokoe. — A  threat  of  legal  proceedings  will  doubtless  have  the  desired 
effect.  Write  in  these  terms.  We  do  not  undertake  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  through  the  post. 

-John  Randolph  (Southampton). — Wilkinson’s  book  on  Photo-mechanical 
Processes,  published  by  Hampton  Judd,  &  Co.,  13,  Cursitor-street,  E.C., 
should  suit  you.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  understand.  We  do 
undertake  to  answer  questions  by  post. 

•  Paper. — It  is  possible  the  paper  may  be  at  fault,  as  you  suggest,  but  we  have 
not  time  to  try  it.  Possibly  you  are  over-toning  it.  Try  less  toning. 
You  can  easily  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  paper  being  at  fault  by  trying 
one  or  two  samples  of  a  different  brand,  working,  of  course,  under  the 
same  conditions. 


Ajax. — Wilkinson’s  book  is  published  by  Hampton  Judd,  k  Co.,  Curiiu  I 
street.  A  work  on  Photogravure,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Dennison,  might 
of  use  to  you.  It  is  published  by  Ilitfe,  St.  Bride-street,  E.C. 

Tracing  Cloth. — A.  Clarke  asks  :  “  Will  you  kindly  answer  me  the  folio 
ing  through  your  Correspondence  column  ?  By  doing  bo  you  will  greal  I 
favour  me.  Where  can  I  procure  tracing  cloth  for  blocking  out  sn 
light,  also  price  of  same  per  yard?” — Tracing  cloth  may  lie  obtain 
from  any  of  the  artists’  colourmen.  We  do  not  know  the  price,  but 
is  not  at  all  expensive. 

Stained  Negative.—  Printer  asks :  “Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  wh 
would  take  silver  stains  out  of  a  negative  l  I  put  a  piece  of  paper  on  t 
negative  before  it  was  quite  dry,  and  when  I  soaked  it  out  it  left  a  sta 
where  the  paper  had  been.”— It  is  doubtful  if  the  stain  can  be  remov 
without  injury  to  the  negative.  The  best  thing  will  be  to  treat  it  wi 
a  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Dark  Room. — Amateur  writes  :  “  I  am  about  building  a  small  studio.  Wh 
glass  would  you  advise  me  to  put  in  my  dark-room  window  ?  Some  i 
ruby  is  not  enough,  others  recommend  ruby  and  orange,  others  rul 
and  green.  Ykrar  advice  shall  decide  the  matter." — All  must  dept i 
upon  the  aspect  (not  given)  of  the  window.  If  it  faces  the  south, 
must  necessarily  have  deeper  glass  than  if  it  faces  the  north.  Ruby  ai 
orange,  if  good,  will  do  very  well  if  there  is  never  a  very  strong  light 
the  window. 

Employment. — Anxious.  You  would  certainly  have  to  pay  a  premium, 
give  some  time,  to  get  into  the  photographic  profession,  and  the  amou 
would  depend  upon  the  status  of  the  house  you  entered.  The  best  w; 
will  be  to  advertise  for  what  you  desire.  We  may  tell  you,  howcv> 
that  the  photographic  labour  market  is  already  overstocked  with  skill 
labour  seeking  employment.  We  should  recommend  you  to  try  some  oth 
business,  as  we  fear  there  is  but  small  prospect  now  for  any  one  wl 
knows  nothing  of  photography.  • 

Blinds  for  Studio. — E,  Gardon  writes  :  “  I  am  just  about  to  open  a  studi 
and  your  kind  advice  will  greatly  oblige  as  to  the  proper  way  tolight  sam 
and  what  colour  curtain  and  material  you  would  advise.  The  studio 
20  x  12  feet,  3  feet  wall  each  end  of  eaves  ;  there  is  3  feet  wall  from  fio 
and  5  feet  glass  at  eaves,  making  it  8  feet ;  there  is  8  feet  glass  to ! 
light  the  whole  length  of  studio.  Glass  is  all  ground,  direct  nor 
light,  the  east  side  all  covered  in.  Your  advice  as  to  how  much  bliii 
would  be  required  and  colour  of  same  will  greatly  oblige.” — For  theh 
we  should  recommend  blinds  of  green  window  holland,  and  for  ti 
sides  curtains  of  dark  blue  or  green.  The  size  of  the  blinds  and  cu 
tains  should  be  such  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  glass  when  they  a 
drawn.  Then  any  variety  of  lighting  of  the  sitter  can  be  obtained. 

Double  Tones. — S.  Humphrey  writes  :  “Would  you  kindly  inform  me  t 
best  prevention  of  double  toning  in  gel. -chi.  ?  For  some  time  past  I  ha 
been  much  troubled  with  this  nuisance,  more  especially  round  the  ed, 
of  vignettes.  I  have  carefully  followed  the  instructions  of  the  makei’ 
papers,  both  as  to  careful  washing  and  formula}.  I  have  also  tri 
different  baths  without  sulphocyanide  of  ammonia,  but  without  succe 
I  shall  therefore  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  point  out  to  me  the  bt 
remedy  for  this.”  —  Gelatine  papers  are  more  or  less  prone  to  gi 
double  tones — some  more  than  others.  Possibly  another  brand,  in  yo 
hands,  may  work  differently.  If  you  mix  the  toning  bath  according 
the  directions  supplied  with  the  paper,  using  a  good  sample  of  t 
sulphocyanide  and  chloride  of  gold,  it  will  be  in  the  right  condition  ! 
toning. 

Lens  for  Portraiture. — Young  Professional  says :  “I  should  be  thank 
for  advice  on  the  following :  1.  I  have  a  Dallmeyer  3c  lens,  whic 
bought  second  hand,  and  in  practice  I  consider  my  cabinet  heads 
not  such  satisfactory  likenesses  as  carte  size.  The  focus  of  the  lens 
I  believe,  nine  inches.  As  I  have  to  bring  camera  rather  close  to 
sitter  when  taking,  would  not  that  account  for  the  difficulty? 
Could  I,  by  altering  the  positions  of  lenses,  lengthen  focus  ?  3. 
you  consider  another  kind  of  lens  more  suitable  for  studio  work  ;  if 
what  would  you  recommend?  Thanking  you  in  anticipation.”—' 
reply — 1.  The  No.  3c  lens,  we  think,  is  but  eight  inches  focus,  hence 
has  to  be  brought  very  close  to  the  sitter  for  the  larger-size  heads,  wi 
the  result  that  the  portraits  are  not  so  pleasing.  2.  Not  without  intt 
fering  with  its  quality.  3.  A  portrait  lens  with  a  smaller  aperture  a 
lower  focus,  such  as  the  . ordinary  portrait  lens.  The  c  lenses  must  ha 
an  exceptional  aperture  to  secure  rapidity,  but  they  are  not  to  be  reco: 
mended  if  longer-focus  lenses  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Ammonia  Poisoning. — Anxious  says  :  “Some  years  ago  I  remember  readi 
in  the  Journal  a  communication  respecting  the  effect  of  ammonia  ■ 
the  tongue  or  in  the  mouth  of  any  person  continually  using  it,  and,  ii 
remember  quite  right,  a  remedy  for  this  was  given.  I  wonder  if  y 
would  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  remedy.  Some  weeks  ago  I  w 
opening  a  Winchester  of  ammonia,  and  by  some  means  or  other 
inhaled  a  considerable  amount  of  the  gases.  A  few  days  afterwar 
my  tongue  was  swollen  considerably,  and  my  lips  also.  The  docl 
said  it  was  due  to  ammonia  poisoning.  I  have  just  lately  been  doing 
little  developing  with  pyro  and  ammonia,  and  I  begin  to  feel  soi 
effects  of  the  fumes  of  the  ammonia  again.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
this  is  a  usual  occurrence.  May  I  add  that  I  have  been  using  ammoi 
as  a  developer  continually  for  the  last  six  years  ?” — There  is  an  arti< 
on  the  subject  on  page  559  of  the  Almanac  for  1889,  which  recommen 
acid  drinks,  such  as  lemonade,  &c.  Perhaps  some  reader  can  sugg' 
other  remedies.  We  and  many  others  have  used  ammonia  on  a  lar 
scale,  and  have  experienced  no  ill  effects  therefrom. 
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NOTICE. — THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION,  1898. 

He  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  April  29  will  be  a 
fecial  Double  Number  of  thirty-two  pages,  and  will  contain  a 
f  1  report  of  the  Internati'  nal  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the 
lystal  Pa’ace  to  be  opentd  on  Monday,  April  25,  by  His  Royal 
Ighness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  publishers  ask  us  to 
Enounce  that  advertisements  for  this  special  issue  should 
hch  them  not  later  than  Monday,  April  25. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

report  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders 
o|the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  which  we 
phted  last  week,  must  be  a  very  gratifying  document  to  all 
cc|cerned.  A  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  preference 
aif  ordinary  shares  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  acumen  of 
tl  present  management.  We  understand  that  the  business 
tithe  Company  since  the  accounts  were  last  made  up  shows  a 
ntked  upward  tendency,  and  it  is  announced  that  new 
bmches  are  shortly  to  be  opened  in  Regent-street,  London  ; 


and  Berlin.  Of  the  various  photographic  manufacturing  firms 
the  Eastman  Company  are  probably  in  the  best  position  for 
ascertaining  whether  photography  is  on  the  increase  or  decrease 
among  the  general  public,  and  it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  the  use  of  the  “blessed  word”  Kodak  is  daily  on 
the  spread  in  the  habitual  vocabularies  of  vast  numbers  of  the 
community.  Photography  in  general,  and  film  photography  in 
particular,  if  the  experience  of  the  Eastman  Company  be 
taken  as  a  criterio  r,  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  and 
the  time  is  probably  a  long  way  off  when  the  too  favourite 
prophecy  that  the  pursuit  of  the  black  art  will  be  looked  upon 
as  a  spent  fad  is  destined  to  be  realised. 

*  *  * 

Probably  one  of  the  best  moves  the  Eastman  Company  have 
recently  made  was  the  acquirement  of  new  premises  at  43, 
Clerkenwell-road,  E.C.,  over  which  we  recently  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  being  shown.  This  building  is  set  aside  for  wholesale 
business,  a  staff  of  about  one  hundred  is  employed  there, 
and  room  for  the  accommodation  of  a  far  larger  number  is 
available  if  required.  The  building  is  extremely  spacious  and 
well  lighted,  and  the  offices  are  lofty  and  roomy.  The 
arrangements  made  for  the  reception  and  distribution  of  goods 
greatly  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business.  The  plan  for  the 
disposition  of  the  managerial,  clerical,  and  warehouse  staffs 
was  laid  down  by  Mr.  Eastman  himself,  and  the  result  is  a  very 
conveniently  arranged  suite  of  offices  and  warehouses.  The 
counting-house  on  the  first  floor  is  of  really  noble  proportions. 
Developing  and  camera-repairing  departments  for  emergency 
work  are  to  be  set  going  if  required.  Under  the  present 
enlightened  management  the  Eastman  Company  are  exhibiting 
the  greatest  enterprise,  the  reward  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  in¬ 
creased  prosperity,  may  confidently  be  looked  for,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  which  they  will  have  general  congratulation. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  oddest  queries  that  has  of  late  been  addressed  to 
us  emanates  from  a  friend  who  assures  us  that  he  is  quite 
serious  in  questioning  us.  Is  there  a  photographer  in  Croydon  ? 
he  asks.  This  year’s  local  directory,  he  tells  us,  only  has  the 
name  of  one  in  the  list  of  trades  and  professions,  and  his  address 
is  at  Thornton  Heath.  Croydon  is  one  of  the  “  great  towns  ” 
of  the  British  Isles,  its  population  exceeding  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  and  the  fact  of  its  local  directory  not  recording  the  presence 
of  any  professional  photographers  in  the  town  would  seem  to  point 
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to  the  inference  there  was  here  considerable  scope  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  few  photographic  businesses.  Of  course,  such  is  not 
the  precise  position  of  affairs.  Croydon  is  the  centre  of  very 
great  photographic  activity,  and  in  and  about  the  town  we 
find  that  there  are  at  least  twenty  professional  photographers, 
whose  neglect  to  put  their  business  addresses  in  the  local 
directory  may  well  cause  surprise  to  others  besides  our  friend, 
who,  anxious  to  have  his  photograph  taken,  and  being  a  few 
miles  from  the  town,  naturally  sought  the  only  available  means 
for  ascertaining  where  to  go  for  the  purpose. 

*  *  * 

A  Glasgow  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  forthcoming 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention  is  locally  expected  to 
be  a  great  success,  and  that  no  effort  is  there  being  omitted  to 
make  it  so.  Our  friend  adds  that  he  hopes  the  Council  meet¬ 
ing  in  London  will  not  impose  any  restrictions  that  may  tend 
to  spoil  the  carrying  out  of  local  arrangements.  He  says  that 
they  would  be  “  far  wiser  to  leave  all  to  the  Glasgow  bodies,  who 
know  better  than  they  [the  Londoners]  do  what  to  provide  and 
how  to  do  it.  For  instance,  two  of  the  best  districts  will  not 
be  visited,  by  the  silly  rule  that  excursions  are  not  to  be  split 
up.  This  might  be  a  desirable  rule  in  some  small  localities, 
but,  in  a  large  place  like  the  West  of  Scotland,  it  is  absurd,  and 
will  only  lead  to  a  number  of  parties  going  on  their  own 
account.” 

*  *  * 

Personally,  we  have  no  fear  that  the  policy  of  consolidating 
rather  than  splitting  up  the  excursions  will  break  down  when 
it  is  put  to  the  practical  test.  The  point  has  received  the 
most  careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Council,  who, 
fortified  by  the  experience  gained  at  previous  Convention 
meetings  have,  we  think  wisely,  discouraged  splitting  up  the 
party  into  small  groups.  It  has  happened  that  where  this  has 
been  done  before,  the  element  of  the  ridiculous  has  made  itself 
unpleasantly  conspicuous,  as  in  the  case  of  last  year’s  visit  of 
the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  (surely  a 
title  which  is  calculated  to  raise  high  hopes  of  numerical 
greatness  in  the  hearts  of  sympathetic  municipalities  and 
other  public  bodies)  to  Lowestoft.  Only  about  a  dozen  Con- 
ventioners  journeyed  thither  from  Great  Yarmouth,  and  were 
courteously  received  by  the  Mayor,  who  would  have  been  more 
than  human  if  he  could  have  suppressed  some  surprise  at 
the  ludicrous  smallness  of  the  gathering  he  had  so  kindly  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  receiving.  United  excursions  have  hitherto 
Invariably  proved  successful  and  satisfying,  and  they  save 
trouble,  time,  and  expense  on  the  entire  week’s  working. 

#  #  * 

Further,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  our  Glasgow  friends 
object  to  being  asked  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  Council 
in  selecting  the  lantern  slides  to  be  exhibited  at  the  evening 
meetings.  At  many  past  Conventions  the  slides  shown,  both 
as  regards  nature  of  subject  and  technical  qualities,  have  been 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  Convention,  and  at  least  have  un¬ 
pleasantly  surprised  most  of  the  local  visitors  who  have  been 
present  at  these  “  exhibitions.”  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
anything  so  regrettable  in  future,  the  Council  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  a  small  and  highly  competent  committee  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  slides  proposed  to  be  shown.  That  committee 
is  virtually  responsible  to  the  Convention  and  to  Glasgow  for 
the  qualities  of  the  slides — they  practically  undertake  the  selec¬ 


tion  of  the  transparencies  to  be  exhibited.  We  hope  our 
Glasgow  friends,  appreciating  the  motive  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Council’s  action  in  this  matter,  will  co-operate  with  the 
committee  in  assuring  the  presentation  on  the  screen  of  only 
the  very  best  lantern  photographs  that  can  be  obtained. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  commercial  firms  who  are  exhibiting  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  the  week  after  next  will,  if  we  are  correctly 
informed,  surprise  visitors  by  the  great  care  bestowed  la 
making  their  installations  beautiful  as  well  as  interesting.  We 
hear  of  “  confections  ”  in  green  plush  and  gold,  and  other  ideas 
of  a  like  character;  while  the  hand  of  Mr.  George  Walton,  the 
art  designer  who  was  responsible  for  the  raise- en- scene  of  last 
year’s  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Salon  and  the  Eastman 
Exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery,  will  be  evident  in  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  stands.  Thus,  in  respect  of  total  effect,  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  Exhibition  will  delight 
the  eye  in  a  manner  which  its  predecessors  at  the  same  place 
failed  to  do. 


BLEACHING  ENGRAVINGS  FOR  COPYING. 

We  are  often  asked,  as  a  reference  to  our  Correspondent 
columns  will  show,  how  to  clean,  or  “  bleach,”  soiled,  yellow 
old  engravings  previous  to  copying,  and  there  cannot  be  t 
doubt  that  the  best  possible  advice  to  the  inexperienced  is  tha 
conveyed  in  Punch's  often-quoted  advice  to  young  people  about  t( 
get  married,  “  Don’t.”  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  irreparabl; 
damage  a  valuable  engraving ;  nothing  more  difficult  than  t 
repair  even  the  slightest  injury.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  i 
determined  that  the  attempt  shall  be  made,  a  few  hints  ma 
be  given  to  enable  the  work  to  be  done  with  the  greater 
chance  of  success  and  the  least  of  injury.  It  should  be  born 
in  mind  at  the  outset  that  the  paper  upon  which  engraviDj. 
are  printed — plate  paper — is  quite  different  from  ordinar 
paper,  used  for  printing,  drawing,  or  writing  upon.  It 
almost  as  porous  as  blotting-paper,  and  the  tenacity  of  i 
surface  is  little  superior  to  that  well-known  material.  Henc 
in  removing  finger  marks,  dust,  or  surface  dirt,  indiarubl 
should  not  be  used,  if  its  employment  can  possibly  be  avoided 
it  is  too  apt  to  roughen  the  surface.  A  piece  of  bread  (p 
ferably  with  crust  attached)  should  be  used,  the  soiled  porti 
continually  removed  as  it  is  produced,  and  the  whole  engravi. 
carefully  treated.  (It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  t 
engraving  should  first  be  placed  on  a  clean,  smooth  board 
table — a  drawing-board  is  best.) 

It  will  now  be  seen  whether  all  the  marks  are  removed, 
not,  a  further  application  of  bread  is  needed.  If  they  s 
still  obstinate,  indiarubber  may  be  tried  as  a  dernier  ressol 
“  ink-eraser”  would  injure  the  fine  lines  of  the  engravii 
These  may  occasion  grease  spots.  These  should  be  dabt 
with  a  pledget  of  cotton- wool  steeped  in  benzole  or  petrolev 
ether,  and  the  surplus  fluid  removed  with  blotting-pap 
Repeating  this  several  times,  using  clean  blotting  continual  • 
the  benzole  may  be  allowed  to  evaporate.  It  will  soon  be  s( 1 
whether  the  grease  spot  is  removed.  If  it  be,  there  will  be  1<  • 
most  probably,  a  slight  trace  of  the  grease  in  the  shape  o  ^ 
ring,  marking  the  edge  of  the  region  to  which  the  benz  > 
extended.  The  removal  of  this  is  the  difficulty  usuzl 
experienced  ;  but,  if  gone  the  right  way  about,  the  method  i 
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rocedure  is  simple.  The  surface  tension  of  benzole  being 
reater  than  that  of  oil  or  fat,  the  latter  is  pushed  before  the 
dvancing  wave  of  benzole ;  hence  the  ring.  That  must  be 
reated  the  same  way.  Benzole  should  be  poured  upon  the 
□graving  on  one  side  of  the  spot,  leaving  the  spot  or  ring 
jetween  the  advancing  benzole  and  the  edge  of  the  plate.  As 
|ie  benzole  advances,  it  pushes  the  grease  ring  before  it  till 
|ie  edge  of  the  paper  is  reached.  When  the  engraving,  looking 
b  this  stage  greasy  and  wet,  has  become  quite  dry  from  the 
lanzole,  there  will  probably  remain  a  clean  sheet.  If  not,  the 
[enzole  must  be  applied  again,  from  the  farmost  corner  or 
[Ige,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  wet  the  whole  sheet.  Upon 
rying  out,  a  perfectly  clean  print  should  result. 

Next  we  have  the  yellowness  to  get  rid  of.  This  can  be 
3ne  by  one  of  two  agents,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  solution 
mrchasable  in  two  strengths,  containing  respectively  ten  and 
venty  volumes  of  peroxide).  The  plate  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
,rge  dish,  flooded  with  the  Eolution,  and  allowed  to  remain 
>me  hours,  then  slightly  rinsed  and  dried. 

At  this  stage  the  great  risk  of  injury  occurs.  The  wetted 
ieet  becomes  heavy,  and  will  only  bear  the  most  delicate 
indling;  any  attempt  to  lift  it  up  by  one  corner  would 
suit  in  a  tearing  away  of  a  portion  and  the  ruin  of  the 
ate,  for  it  should  be  known  that  the  possession  of  its  full  or 
early  full  margin  is  one  factor  in  determining  the  value  of 
i  engraving ;  therefore  all  the  washing  should  be  conducted 
7  tilting  the  dish  and  pouring  off  the  liquid. 

The  alternative  solution,  and  that  most  frequently  employed, 
a  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  or  one  of  its  analogues, 
abarraque’s  solution,  or  eau-de-javelle.  If  one  of  these  three 
;ents  be  employed,  the  danger  that  arises  to  the  picture  is 
lat,  if  every  trace  of  chlorine  be  not  eliminated,  the  paper 
ill  ultimately  become  quite  rotten.  To  get  rid  of  this  danger, 
e  engraving,  after  the  bleaching  is  complete,  should  be 
oroughly  well  washed  to  free  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
ileterious  chemical,  and  then  there  should  be  poured  upon  it 
solution  of  hypo.  This,  which  is  the  method  employed  by 
per-makers  in  treating  the  pulp,  entirely  converts  the  chlorine 
'  hypochlorous  acid  salt  into  an  inert  chloride.  Allowed 
remain  half  an  hour,  its  work  is  done.  The  solution  should 
poured  off  the  paper,  washed  by  several  changes  of  water, 
nnemberlng  the  precautions  named  as  to  handling  it,  and, 
j;er  well  draining,  carefully  placed  to  dry,  say,  on  a  flat 
iard  and  resting  on  several  folds  of  filter  paper  or  of  linen. 
Still  our  first  advice  is  what  we  press  upon  our  readers 
"Don’t.  ” 

- + - 

Pernicious  Exhalations  in  Photography. — The  recent 
]  kerian  lecture,  by  Drr.  W.  J.  Russell,  before  the  Royal  Society, 
L  once  more  attracted  attention  to  the  injurious  effect  that  some 
Vpours  may  exert  on  photographic  plates  and  films.  This  pro- 
I'ty,  with  regard  to  many  substances,  was  well  known  years  and 
Jirs  ago,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  much  neglected.  For  example, 
i  was  found,  in  the  early  days  of  collodion  dry  plates,  that  if  they 
■vre  stored  in  some  boxes  they  were  quickly  deteriorated  by  emana- 
t  as  from  the  wood,  while  in  other  boxes  they  suffered  no  injury 
"v  atever.  A  decade  or  more  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
1 1  deterioration  of  gelatine  plates  was  frequently  caused  by  emana- 
t  as  from  the  paper  or  boxes  in  which  they  were  packed,  and  re- 
c  amended  plate-makers  to  give  attention  to  the  subject.  It  has 
h  g  been  known  that  some  kinds  of  leather  used  for  the  hinges  of 
t<  shutters  of  dark  slides  produce  a  mark  on  plates  kept  in  them. 
^  only  will  the  leather  affect  the  film,  but  we  have  seen  examples, 
^  ere  the  shutters  (mahogany)  have  been  panelled,  that  one  panel 


in  a  short  time  regularly  marked  the  plate,  and  another  did  not 
Dr.  Russell’s  researches,  however,  show  that  there  are  exhalations 
from  many  other  substances,  not  before  suspected,  that  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  photographic  film.  Several  of  the  metals — for  ex¬ 
ample,  tin,  aluminium,  zinc,  and  others — give  off  vapours  that  act 
on  the  plate  with  long  exposure. 


Stereoscopic  Portraiture. — The  stereoscope,  and  stereo¬ 
scopic  photography,  is  evidently  receiving  more  attention  just  now 
than  it  has  since  the  period  of  its  decline.  That  is  partly  due  to  all 
the  best  cameras  over  the  quarter-plate  size  being  now  fitted  with  a 
central  diaphragm  to  enable  stereoscopic  pictures  to  be  taken  when 
desired ;  and,  partly,  to  what  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
but  little  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  application  of  stereoscopic 
photography  to  portraiture.  In  the  days  of  the  Daguerreotype  pro¬ 
cess,  a  large  and  very  lucrative  business  was  done  by  professional 
photographers  in  stereoscopic  portraiture,  and  also  in  the  early  days 
of  the  collodion  process — glass  positives  and  paper  pictures.  Would 
it  not  be  well,  now  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  revival  of  the 
stereoscope,  for  professional  portraitists  to  give  the  subject  con¬ 
sideration,  with  the  view  to  increasing  their  returns  during  the 
coming  season,  particularly  as  little,  if  any,  outlay  will  be  required, 
as  in  most  cases  all  the  necessary  appliances  are  ready  to  hand  ? 


New  Use  for  Rontg’en-ray  Photography.— The  exact 
constitution  of  metallic  alloys,  whether  chemical  or  mechanical 
combination  takes  place,  is  often  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  quite- 
rcently,  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Heycock  and  F.  H.  Neville  have  utilised  the  Rontgen  rays  to 
elucidate  the  matter,  and  have  met  with  considerable  success.  The 
two  metals  forming  the  alloy  possess  different  degrees  of  transparency 
to  the  rays,  and,  when  a  sciograph  is  taken,  the  actual  structure  is 
exhibited.  Thus,  alloys  of  gold  and  sodium,  containing  less  than 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  former  metal  are  found  to  consist  of  well- 
developed  very  transparent  crystals,  which  must  be  pure  or  nearly 
pure  sodium  imbedded  in  another  substance  which  solidified  last, 
and  which,  from  its  comparative  opacity,  evidently  contains  the  gold. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  gold 
present,  it  takes  the  form  of  opaque  needles  imbedded  in  a  less 
opaque  or  other  substance.  Photographs  of  aluminium  and  gold, 
and  of  aluminium  amFcopper,  exhibited  similar  effects. 


Our  Patent  law. — This  is  very  unsatisfactory  as  it  stands, 
and  Mr.  Crawley  has  given  notice  in  the  House  that,  on  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates,  he  will  call  attention  to  the  great  advantage 
which  our  Patent  laws  give  to  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
especially  to  the  ambiguous  and  inadequate  character  of  the 
compulsory  clause  of  the  Act  of  1883,  and  to  move  “  that  Section 
22  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  laws  of  foreign  countries.’’ 
Here  is  the  section  referred  to  :  “  Compulsory  Licences. — If,  on  the 
petition  of  any  person  interested,  it  is  proved  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
that,  by  reason  of  the  default  of  a  patentee  to  grant  licences  on 
reasonable  terms — (a)  the  patent  is  not  being  worked  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  or  ( b )  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  with 
respect  to  the  invention  cannot  be  supplied  ;  or  (c)  any  person  is 
prevented  from  working  or  using  to  the  best  advantage  an  invention 
of  which  he  is  possessed,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  order  the 
patentee  to  grant  licences  on  such  terms  as  to  the  amount  of 
royalties,  security  for  pajment,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Board,  having 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  invention  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  may  deem  just,  and  any  such  order  may  be  enforced  by 
mandamus.” 


This  reads  very  ambiguously,  and  is  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
English  Patent  law  is  different  from  that  of  most  other  countries, 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British  inventor.  If  a  foreigner 
takes  out  a  Patent  here,  he  secures  a  monopoly  in  his  invention, 
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although  he  does  not  manufacture  the  thing  here,  and  thus  blocks  the 
way  from  any  one  making  or  using  it.  That  is  not  the  case  in 
America,  Germany,  France,  and  some  other  countries.  In  thnm  the 
invention  of  a  foreigner  must  be  manufactured,  commercially, 
within  a  certain  time  of  the  granting  of  the  Patent,  or  it  lapses  and 
becomes  public  property.  Thus,  unless  a  Patent,  granted,  say,  for 
example,  in  France,  to  an  English  inventor,  is  worked  there  within 
a  given  time,  it  becomes  void.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  Some  of 
the  new  anastigmatic  lenses,  of  German  invention,  were  patented  in 
France,  but  they  were  not  manufactured  there  within  the  prescribed 
period,  consequently  the  patents  became  void,  and  the  lenses  can  be 
made,  and  are  being  made  by  several  firms,  and  used  without  let  or 
hindrance.  According  to  our  law,  there  was  no  compulsion  that 
they  should  be  made  here  to  retain  the  Patent  right,  even  for  the 
full  term  of  the  Patent. 


Electrolytic  Reflectors. — Mr.  Sherard  Co wper  Coles  recently 
described  before  the  Society  of  Electrical  Engineers  a  most  ingenious, 
and,  apparently,  perfectly  practicable  method  of  producing  a  solid,  or 
at  least  a  substantial  reflector  by  electrolytic  means.  As  there  are  so 
many  purposes  for  which  reflectors  are  required  in  photographic 
work  of  various  kinds,  we  give  our  readers  a  fairly  complete  account 
of  a  process  which  appears  to  us  to  promise  to  be  of  considerable  use 
in  photography.  The  method  is  intended,  in  the  first  place,  for 
the  manufacture  of  metallic  mirrors  for  use  as  projectors  in  search¬ 
lights,  and  also  to  overcome  the  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced 
in  producing  a  true  metallic  reflector  that  will  not  readily  tarnish 
when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  arc  light ;  but  the  same  method  is 
also  applicable  for  the  production  of  mirrors  for  astronomical  purposes. 
The  process  is,  of  course,  a  copying  one,  and  consists  in  taking  a 
concave  surface  from  a  convex  mould,  so  figured  as  to  give  the  correct 
curvature  to  the  copy  taken  from  it.  In  the  words  of  the  author 
“  a  glass  mould  is  prepared,  the  convex  side  of  which  is  accurately 
shaped  and  polished  to  form  a  true  reflecting  surface.  On  the  pre¬ 
pared  surface  is  deposited  a  coating  of  metallic  silver,  which  is  thrown 
down  chemically  on  the  glass  and  then  polished,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
copper  backing  being  adherent  to  the  silver.  The  mould  thus  pre¬ 
pared  is  placed  in  a  suitable  ring  and  frame,  and  immersed  in  an 
electrolyte  of  copper  sulphate,  the  mould  being  rotated  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  copper  adheres  firmly  to  the  silver,  and  together  they 
form  the  reflector,  which  is  subsequently  separated  from  the  glass 
mould  by  placing  *the  whole  in  £old  or  lukewarm  water,  and  then 
gradually  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  120°  F.,  when 
the  metal  reflector  will  leave  the  glass  mould,  due  to  the  unequn  l 
expansion  of  the  two.”  The  concave  surface  of  the  reflector  thus 
obtained  has  a  brilliant  polish,  and  requires  no  further  treatment  i  o 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  reflector;  but, for  uses  where  tarnishing 
would  soon  take  place,  it  is  further  immersed  in  a  bath  of  palladium 
ammonium  chloride,  and  a  coating  of  palladium  deposited  on  the 
concave  side  ;  this  metal  does  not  tarnish  readily,  and  resists  heat  to 
a  wonderful^degree. 


A  New  Source  of  Zeeland  Spar. — For  a  long  time  pa^t 
large  crystals  of  this  indispensable  optical  substance  have  gradually 
become  scarce,  so  that  at  present  the  price  is  greatly  increased. 
It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  learn  that  a  new  source  has  beeu 
pointed  out,  and  may  turn  out  to  be  of  considerable  value.  Accor  - 
ing  to  the  British  Central  African  Gazette,  recently  arrived  in  this 
country,  a  sample  of  limestone  found  on  Kelwa  Island,  Lake 
Shirwa,  was  sent  to  the  Imperial  Institute  for  examination.  M 
Wyndham  R.  Dunstan  says  of  it  in  one  portion  of  his  repori  : 
“The  sample  of  limestone  from  Kelwa  Island,  which  is  used  at 
Zomba  for  making  lime  (!),  turns  out  to  be  Iceland  spar . An¬ 

other  point  to  which  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  direct  attention  is 
the  value  of  large,  well- formed,  colourless,  transparent  rhombohedrn  l 
masses  of  the  spar.  These  are  employed  in  the  construction  ot‘ 
certain  optical  instruments,  and  I  was  informed  by  one  of  tbe 
principal  manufacturers  not  long  ago  that  the  supply  of  thesj 
crystals  is  now  very  scarce.” 


Spectacles.  —  The  Court  of  the  Spectacle-makers’  Company 
met  recently  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson,  nui 
perfected  a  scheme  for  the  examination  of  opticians  and  the 
granting  of  diplomas.  The  regulations,  the  syllabus  of  subject,  f  r 
theoretical  and  practical  examinations,  and  forms  of  application  tc 
be  used  by  candidates  were  finally  settled  upon.  It  was  alto 
decided  that  the  first  examination  shall  take  place  in  London  in 
November  next.  The  Company  continue  to  receive  warm  support 
from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  from  the  provinces,  as  it 
is  felt  that  public  confidence  will  be  placed  in  those  who  hold  certi¬ 
ficates  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  those  who  do  not. 


Rembrandt  Exhibition  in  Amsterdam.  -An  evening 

contemporary  says  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster  has  consented  to 
lend  all  his  Rembrandt  pictures,  without  exception,  to  this  forth¬ 
coming  Exhibition.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  owns  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  privatt 
collections  of  paintings  in  this  country.  Those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  have  had  a  treat. 

- ♦ - 

COLOUR  FILTERS  FOR  THREE-COLOUR  WORK. 

M.  Vidal  recently  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Soctt 
Franchise  de  Photographie,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract 

It  is  possible  to  use  either  one  kind  of  plate  for  all  the  negatives,  o: 
else  three  plates,  each  sensitised,  for  the  particular  regions,  and  he  incline) 
to  the  latter  method.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  filter  for  the  bluei 
an  ordinary  plate  be  used. 

For  the  yellows  and  greens  a  yellow,  and  not  a  green,  screen  should  b< 
used.  If  a  green  Bcreen  be  used,  the  action  of  the  light  is  uselessly  lessened 
The  green  screen  does  not  cut  out  the  blues  and  violets  better  than  th< 
yellow,  although  it  does  absorb  the  red  ;  but  this  is  a  useless  advantage 
as  plates  sensitive  to  yellow  have  no  sensitivecess  to  red. 

For  the  red  and  orange  a  plate  specially  sensitised  to  these  colour 
should  be  used,  and  orange-red  should  be  the  colour  of  the  screen  to  bi 
used.  This  screen  should  absorb  the  whole  of  the  spectrum  from  h  t( 
e  |  d,  and  thus  let  through  only  the  yellow,  yellowish-orange,  orange 
orange-red  and  red.  The  yellow  screen  should  cut  out  the  violets  am 
blue  from  u  to  b,  and  allow  the  rest  of  the  spectrum  to  pass. 

In  the  second  case,  when  only  one  kind  of  plate  is  to  be  used,  it  i 
obvious  that  one  sensitive  to  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  must  be  used 
Three  screens  are  necessary — a  blue-violet,  a  greenish-yellow,  and  a  rec 
orange.  The  blue  screen  should  absorb  from  c  %  d  to  e — that  is,  th 
yellow-orange  and  orange-red,  and  part  of  the  red.  It  is  possible  t 
make  this  screen  so  dark  that  the  rest  of  the  red  from  c  to  a  will  not  ac 
The  result  of  using  this  screen  is  that  the  two  other  colours— red  an 
green — are  absorbed. 

The  red-orange  screen  should  absorb  the  whole  of  the  colours  froi 
h  to  d|  e  ;  the  reds  and  yellows  alone  act  on  the  plate. 

The  yellowish-green  screen  should  absorb  from  a  to  c|d  and  fire 
g  to  h.  The  yellows  and  greens  should  alone  act  on  the  plate.  It 
obvious  that  a  yel'ow  screen  such  as  was  used  in  the  last  instance  wov 
allow  the  red  to  pass,  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  with  a  plate  senaiti 
to  all  colours. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  filters  which  seems  to  be  the  most  coj 
venient  is  by  bathing.  A  thin  glass  commercial  dry  plate  should  1 
taken  and  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  well  washed  and  then  drie 

Various  solutions  should  be  prepared.  For  the  yellow,  aurantia  1 
naphthol  yellow  may  be  used,  and  preferably  a  saturated  solution,  ai 
the  gelatinised  plate  should  be  immersed  for  about  five  minutes,  ar 
then  it  should  be  rinsed  under  a  tap  and  allowed  to  drain. 

The  same  procedure  should  be  adopted  with  the  other  screens,  usii 
“  vert  sulfo  ”  for  the  green,  eosine  for  the  red,  and  methylene  blue  fort 
blue- violet. 

The  absorption  of  the  screens  must  be  experimentally  determined,  b 
they  should  finally  correspond  to  those  stated  above. 

Generally  speaking,  taking  the  three  primary  colours,  red,  green,  a: 
violet,  the  result  should  be  in  each  of  the  three  negatives,  that  two  color 
should  not  act,  whilst  the  third  should  act  like  white. 

The  saturation  having  once  been  established,  it  is  easy  to  always  arri 
at  an  identical  saturation  to  the  standard  screens  by  simple  comparison 

The  best  way  of  using  the  screens  is  to  place  them  in  a  suitable  frai 
close  in  front  of  the  plate. 

Although  the  aniline  colours  are  not  stable,  still  they  will  last  a  lo 
time  if  kept,  when  not  in  the  camera,  in  the  dark. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Xnk-testing'  in  Colour  Work. — The  Photographische  Cor¬ 
responded  has  a  short  article  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  on  inks  for  three- 
colour  work.  The  addition  of  eosine  colours  to  render  them  more 
brilliant  is  of  no  consequence  for  letterpress,  and  does  not  occasion 
much  difficulty  in  lithography.  In  the  collotype  process,  however, 
the  film  is  moistened  with  glycerine,  hygroscopic  salts,  and  ammonia. 
This  etching  fluid  tends  to  dissolve  the  eosine,  the  film  becomes 
stained,  and  the  prints  suffer  similarly.  Pure  madder  lake  and 
cinnabar  are  free  from  this  fault,  and  it  is  desirable,  before  using  a 
coloured  ink,  to  ascertain  its  suitability.  Dr.  Eder  recommends 
the  following  test  :  Take  a  small  quantity  of  the  ink  on  the 
tip  of  a  knife,  and  rub  it  down  in  a  saucer  with  strong  alcohol 
and  a  little  ammonia.  Filter  the  supernatant  fluid.  The  slightest 
trace  of  eosine  will  be  detected  by  the  reddish  tint  of  the  alcohol. 
Further  tests  for  fluorescence,  absorption,  and  with  chemical  re¬ 
agents  may  also  be  made.  If  the  fluid  remains  colourless,  the 
madder  lake,  cinnabar,  &c.,  are  free  from  eosine  or  other  deleterious 
colouring  matter  of  a  similar  nature. 

\ 

Ketone  and  Aldehyde  Developers.  —  In  the  same 
periodical  Professor  Valenta  gives  an  account  of  some  experiments, 
undertaken  at  the  Vienna  Technical  School,  with  the  new  developers 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz.  A  number  of 
aromatic  ketones  were  also  tested,  but  gave  no  serviceable  results. 
Acetone,  C3H60,  was  found  to  be  the  best,  and  gave  very  useful 
developers  with  hydroquin  one  and  pyrogallol,  mixed  with  sulphite 
of  soda.  Professor  Valenta  confirms  Lumiere’s  opinion  that  pyro¬ 
gallol  is  especially  suitable  in  conjunction  with  acetone,  and  is  to 
be  preferred  to  pyro  soda,  by  reason  of  its  less  alkaline  character. 
Its  advantages  in  this  respect  are  still  greater  in  comparison  with 
pyro  potash.  Professor  Valenta  found  the  following  formula  the 
most  suitable : — 

Water  .  1000  parts. 

Pyrogallic  acid . . . 28  „ 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  350  „ 

Strongest  sulphuric  acid .  6  drops. 

For  use  take  30  c.  c.  of  the  solution  and  80  c.  c.  of  water,  to  which 
8  c.  c.  of  acetone  have  been  added.  This  developer  is  quick,  and 
gives  plucky  negatives  with  clear  shadows.  The  colour  is  a  fine 
greyish-black.  The  developer  may  be  used  repeatedly  without 
causing  stain.  Bromide  of  potassium  has  a  powerful  retarding 
action.  For  films  and  plates  with  a  frilling  tendency  the  developer 
should  be  valuable.  As  disadvantages  may  be  mentioned  its 
higher  price  and  unpleasant  smell. 


Pyrocatechin.  —  According  to  the  Photographische  Mitteil- 
ungen ,  it  has  been  found,  at  the  Imperial  Technical  School,  Berlin, 
that  pyrocatechin  developer  will  preserve  its  energy  for  more  than 
two  years.  A  concentrated  solution  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — 

Water  . > .  200  c.  c. 

Crystallised  sulphite  of  soda .  25  grammes. 

Crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  .  50  „ 

Pyrocatechin  .  10  „ 

For  use,  one  part  of  the  solution  is  diluted  with  five  parts  of  water. 


Matt-surface  Prints. — The  many  photographers  who  still 
favour  silver  for  the  variety  of  pleasing  tones  it  gives  may  find  the 
following  an  interesting  process,  which  we  take  from  the  Photo¬ 
graphische  Chronik.  For  small  work  Rives  or  Saxe  paper  should 
be  used,  but  for  large  sizes  strong,  rough  drawing-paper  is  best. 
First  prepare  a  solution  of — 

Sandarac  . .  5  grammes. 

Distilled  water . 60  to  70  c.  c. 

Ammonia  .  5  „ 

The  sandarac  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  added  slowly, 
in  small  quantities,  to  the  water  and  ammonia.  If  it  is  not  entirely 
dissolved,  add  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  until  no  sediment  is  left. 
Beat  the  whites  of  several  hens’  eggs  to  a  froth,  and  allow  it  to 
settle.  Rub  down  10  grammes  of  arrowroot  in  150  c.  c.  of  water 
until  quite  even.  Heat  350  c.  c.  of  water,  and  gradually  stir  in  the 
solution  of  arrowroot,  and  boil  for  five  minutes.  Dissolve  2  grammes 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  2  grammes  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
3^  grammes  of  chloride  of  barium  in  150  c.  c.  of  water,  and  add  this 
solution  to  the  boiled  arrowroot.  Filter  the  hot  liquid  through 


flannel.  To  150  c.  c.  of  the  albumen  add  150  c.  c.  of  water,  and 
filter  through  paper.  When  the  salted  arrowroot  solution  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  cool,  gradually  add  the  diluted  albumen.  Finally  add  the 
solution  of  sandarac  with  stirring,  and  neutralise  with  pure  nitric 
acid.  To  obtain  brilliant  prints,  add  citric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until 
the  solution  gives  a  strong  acid  reaction.  For  flat  negatives, 
chloride  of  copper  and  ammonium  bichromate  may  be  added ;  for 
hard,  phosphate  of  soda.  The  paper  is  brushed  over  with  the  solu¬ 
tion,  and,  when  dry,  sensitised  with  a  twelve  per  cent,  nitrate  of 
silver  bath,  acidified  with  citric  acid.  The  sensitising  may  be  done 
with  a  brush  or  by  floating  the  paper. 

The  Rag1  Harvest  in  France. — Le  Pr  ogres  Typo-litho 
mentions  that  M.  Louis  Paulian  estimates  the  quantity  of  rags 
collected  annually  in  France  at  288  million  kilogrammes.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  8  kilogrammes  per  head  for  a  population  of  38  millions. 
The  value  is  50  centimes  per  kilogramme,  or  about  5f  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  In  1889  the  export  of  rags  from  France  amounted  to 
about  1^  millions  sterling.  Every  day  the  Parisians  throw  away 
2000/.  worth  of  rags. 


The  Detection  of  Crime. — The  Photographisches  Wochen- 
blatt  reports  a  very  interesting  lecture  by  Dr.  .Teserich,  the  well- 
known  expert  in  the  detection  of  falsified  documents,  &c.  The 
following  remarkable  cases  were  given.  A  registered  letter,  declare! 
to  contain  20/.,  was  handed  in  at  the  Post  Office,  but  the  recipient 
found  only  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  instead  of  the  money  order  in 
the  envelope.  A  post-office  robbery  was  supposed  to  have  been 
committed,  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  envelope  had  been  cut  and 
joined  again  on  the  inside  with  a  strip  of  folded  gum  paper.  Dr. 
J  eserich  first  photographed  the  front  of  the  envelope,  and  then  the 
blotting-paper,  under  a  strong  side  light.  The  shadow  of  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  post  mark  was  visible  on  the  negative  of  the  blotting- 
paper,  which  proved  that  the  robbery  must  have  taken  place  before 
obliteration  of  the  stamp.  It  was  then  noticed  that  the  gum  paper 
had  been  inserted  with  dirty  fingers.  The  marks  being  inside  the 
envelope,  the  robbery  must  have  occurred  before  the  letter  ;was 
posted,  and  thus  the  attempted  fraud  was  discovered. 


Another  case  was  that  of  a  supposed  dedication  by  Luther  in  an 
old  book,  said  to  have  been  the  property  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
from  whom  it  had  passed  to  a  distant  relative.  To  egg  on  the 
purchaser,  the  vendor  said  he  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the 
writing,  and  by  this  means  suggested  he  was  asking  much  less  than 
the  real  value.  The  book  was  printed  in  1525,  and  the  dedication 
was  dated  1528.  Moreover,  the  volume  was  riddled  with  worm  holes, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  lying  undisturbed  for  dozens  of  years. 
It  was  certain  that  the  volume  could  not  have  been  worm-eaten  in 
such  a  manner  between  1525  and  1528,  and  the  inscription  must 
therefore  have  been  written  before  the  book  was  damaged.  But  it 
was  observed  that  the  worm  holes  in  the  cover  and  flyleaf  did  not 
correspond,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  the  leaf  must  have  been 
taken  from  some  other  book.  Dr.  Jeserich  then  photographed  the 
writing  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  it  was  discovered  that  where  the 
writing  was  pierced  by  the  holes  the  ink  had  been  drawn  up  and 
down  bv  capillary  attraction.  It  was  thus  proved  that  the  dedica¬ 
tion  had  been  written  on  worm-eaten  paper,  and  that  Luther  could 
not  have  written  it  in  1528. 


Drilling'  Glass. — According  to  the  Deutsche  Photographen- 
Zeitung,  an  optician  has  discovered  that  glass  may  be  drilled  as 
easily  as  wood  if  the  drills  are  kept  in  mercury  before  use.  A 
saturated  solution  of  camphor  in  oil  of  turpentine  is  used  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  point.  The  latter  is  an  important  item,  and,  as  the  process 
appears  to  have  been  patented,  it  would  be  curious  to  learn  what 
part  the  mercury  plays. 


Direct  Reproduction  of  Metals  and  Coins.  —  M. 

Guebhard,  in  his  experiments  as  to  the  action  of  certain  objects  when 
placed  in  contact  with  the  film  of  a  dry  plate,  discovered  that  a  piece 
of  money  or  an  intaglio  engraved  plate  would  produce  an  image  on 
the  film.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  plate  should  be  exposed  for  a  very 
short  time  to  a  weak  light  so  as  to  generally  fog  it;  then  place  it 
in  the  dark  room  in  a  dish  and  flood  it  with  developer,  and  when  it 
is  soaked  place  the  money  or  engraved  plate  on  the  film  and  leave  it 
for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  withdraw  the  plate  and  remove  the 
piece  of  money.  The  result  is  an  image  more  or  less  sharp  according 
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to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  with  an  iotaglio  engraving  the  results 
are  absolutely  sharp,  but  with  a  coin  less  so.  The  explanation  of 
this  action  is  said  to  be  as  follows :  the  plate  having  already 
been  exposed  to  light,  a  reduction  of  the  silver  bromide  naturally 
begins  when  it  is  placed  in  the  developer ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  coin  is 
placed  on  the  wet  film,  the  parts  in  relief  press  out  the  developer,  as 
it  were,  which  collects  in  the  hollows,  and  thus  the  developing  action 
only  gees  on  there.  The  half-tones  which  correspond  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  relief  also  appear,  and  this  is  ascribed  to  capillarity. 


Some  Wholesale  Profits. — Three  of  the  largest  sensitised 
paper  factories  in  Germany  have  just  declared  the  respectable 
dividends  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twelve  per  cent,  respectively,  and, 
judging  from  the  statement  that  the  Dresden-Albumin  Papierfabrik 
shows  a  profit  during  the  last  twelve  months  of  210  609  marks 
(10,530/.  English),  which  is  an  increase  of  13,444  make  (672/.  English), 
it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  albumen  is  not  yet  dead. 


The  Purification  of  Acetylene. — A  new  acetjlene-gas- 
purifier  has  been  invented  at  Marseilles,  which  is  sold  at  from  70s. 
to  100s.,  and,  according  to  jDr.  Odernheimer,  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mixture  of  oxide  oOronlmd  iron  tilings ;  this,  whilst  pre¬ 
venting  to  some  extent  the  smoking  of  the  flame,  is  not  really 
efficient,  and  it  is  obviously  nothing  more  than  Laming’s  coal-gas 
scrubber.  A  much  better  purifier,  and  one  which  removes  the  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen,  is  chloride  of  lime  made  into  balls  with  water,  and 
a  second  chamber  filled  with  chalk  to  absorb  any  chlorine.  This  was 
suggested  by  Lunge  and  Cedercreutz. 


Devils. — According  to  G.  Braun,  the  undoubted  cause  of  these 
pests  in  photogravure  is  the  insufficient  adherence  of  the  asphalt 
grain  to  the  copper.  Every  grain  rests  first  of  all  on  the  copper  on 
a  point,  and,  if  the  copper  plate  is  now  heated  to  melt  the  asphalt 
until  the  copper  turns  blue,  it  has  already  become  oxidised,  and 
before  the  asphalt  grain  has  melted,  and  thus  by  continued  etching 
the  grain  is  eaten  away  and  devils  are  formed,  chiefly  in  the  darkest 
parts,  where  they  are  less  noticeable  in  printing,  however,  than  in 
the  half-tones.  If  four  etching  baths  are  used,  the  devils  first 
appear  in  the  third.  The  remedies  are  the  use  of  resin  instead  of 
asphalt,  as  this  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  asphalt,  and 
therefore  the  copper  is  not  oxidised  so  much.  The  carbon  tissue 
should  be  kept  very  dry  also ;  if  the  air  is  very  dry,  devils  do  not 
appear,  but  only  small  round  holes. 


will  do  more  than  any  previously  introduced.  Many  who  have  used  these 
new  arrivals  have  found  some  satisfactory  change  in  the  character  of 
their  work.  Many,  and  I  think  the  majority,  have  returned  to  pyro  after 
a  shoit  experience  with  the  new  substance.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
daily  work,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  results  with 
different  developers.  The  conditions,  whioh  are  always  changing,  tnav 
be  the  cause  of  the  variation,  and  not  the  developer.  I  have,  myseli, 
tried  many  of  the  new  developers,  only  to  return  as  many  timeB  to  pyro. 

I  recently  determined  to  make  a  few  experiments  in  a  way  which  would 
clear  away  some  of  the  changing  conditions.  In  bringing  to  your  notice 
the  results  of  these  experiments,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not 
in  the  least  pretend  that  they  are  exhaustive.  To  carry  these  investiga- 
tions  on  through  all  the  possible,  and  perhaps  useful,  variations  would 
entail  an  enormous  amount  of  work.  Tnis  little  show  of  sixty  plates  will 
satisfy  me  for  the  present. 

I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  some  of  you  will  smile  when  you  take  a 
casual  survey  of  the  lot,  which  at  first  sight  appear  so  much  alike.  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  produce  the  best  result  in  each 
case  by  the  means  employed.  Ibrhaps  some  of  you  will  say  I  have  done 
those  things  which  I  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  those  things 
which  I  ought  to  have  done.  With  none  of  these  plates  have  I  used  tentative 
development,  which  I  have  used  to  great  advantage  in  some  of  my  work. 
In  these  experiments  I  determined  to  mix  the  developer,  pour  it  on  the 
plate,  and  await  the  result  without  any  after-addition.  The  manner  in 
which  these  plates  have  been  exposed  I  will  describe  to  you.  Ten  sensi- 
tometers  were  obtained,  there  being  ten  developers  which  I  desired  to 
test.  The  plates  used  were  the  Paget  XXX,  all  from  the  same  batch.  An 
arc  was  drawn  from  the  point  where  the  light  was  placed,  and  ten  radial 
lines  drawn,  then  each  sensitometer  placed  at  right  angles  to  these.  The 
ten  were  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  burning  magnesium  ribbon. 
For  supporting  and  consuming  small  quantities  of  magnesium  ribbon  I 
found  an  ordinary  large-size  pin  the  best.  Pressed  into  one  end  of  the 
piece,  it  was  easily  held  and  completely  consumed.  A  set  were  exposed 
normally,  and,  developed  in  the  same  dish,  were  found  very  even.  I  made 
many  tests  to  decide  the  normal  exposure,  and  developed  with  the  plate- 
maker’s  formula. 

The  normal  exposure  proved  to  be  §  in.  of  magnesium  ribbon,  burnt  at 
3  ft.  distance.  The  other  exposures  given  were  3  times  normal,  10 
times  normal,  and  15  times  normal.  I  should  like  you  to  notice  that  the 
15  times  normal  is  GO  times  more  exposure  than  the  J  normal,  and  yet 
there  is  one  set  which  shows  almost  the  same  result  through  the  6  plates. 
In  most  cases  the  formulae  recommended  by  the  makers  of  ihe  developers 
have  been  strictly  adhered  to,  also  variations  for  over  and  under-ex¬ 
posure.  I  do  not  intend  to  weary  you  with  a  detailed  description  of 
each  case  ;  I  shall  dwell  more  upon  the  more  conspicuous  cases.  Of 
course,  pyro  is  prominent  in  one’s  mind,  and  comes  out  well  in  the 
result. 

Pyrogallic  Acid  Formula  Used. 


Black  Tones  on  Silver  IPaper. — According  to  the  Rivista 
Scientifico-artistica  di  Fotografia,  black  tones  may  be  obtained  on 
1/ri.n tin p-o-ut  paper  by  first  toning  to  a  blue-violet  colour  in — 

Potassium  chloro-platinite  (1:1000)  ......  30  parts, 

Potassium  chloride  .  2  „ 

Water  . . . . .  1000  ,, 

and  then  transferring  to — 

Chloride  of  gold  . . . 

Mercuric  sulphocyanide . . . 

Citric  acid . . . . 

Water  . . . . 

then  well  washing,  fixing,  and  washing  as  usual. 


Papier  pour  Heliogravure  dTArt.  —  Under  this  title  a 
new  matt  -  surface  printing-out  paper  has  been  introduced  in 
France.  Ritter  Phillip  von  Scholler,  whose  fine  pictures  were 
shown  at  Pall  Mall  for  the  last  two  years,  showed  it  recently 
at  the  Camera  Club  in  Vienna.  There  is  a  special  toning  bath  for 
black  tones,  and  one  for  Bartolozzi  red,  but  the  paper  may  also  be 
lightly  printed  and  then  treated  with  gallic  acid,  and  fixed  in  the 
ordinary  hypo  bath.  Von  Scholler  states  that  the  results  have  all 
the  appearance  of  a  photogravure. 

- - - - - — 

SOME  COMPARISONS  OF  DEVELOPERS. 

[Paper  read  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

The  development  of  the  latent  image  is  certainly  of  the  first  importance 
to  photographers.  Evidently  chemists  have  detected  this,  and  have 
laboured  to  discover  new  substances  which  will  equal  or  eclipse  our  old 
friend  pyro.  The  last  few  years,  developers  have  followed  one  another 
rather  quickly.  The  various  claims  for  them,  and  the  number  of  them 
is  becoming  rather  confusing.  It  is  generally  claimed  that  the  new  rival 
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The  ten  per  cent,  ammonia  was  tested  with  Mr.  Haddon’s  ammonia 
tester.  The  times  in  developer  were  : — 
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4 

i  •• 

3  times 
10  times 
15  times 
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The  fifteen  times  shows  a  better  result  than  the  ten  times,  showing  the 
advantage,  in  over-exposure,  of  keeping  the  bromide  and  pyro  high,  and 
the  ammonia  low.  Yet  this  was  completed  in  two  minutes  less  than  the 
ten  times  exposure.  I  ought  to  have  stated  before  that  the  temperature 
throughout  was  60°-/,  except  in  case  of  diogen,  which  was  68°-/,  as 
recommended  by  the  maker.  To  return  to  our  pyro,  the  under-ex¬ 
posures  have  much  fog.  The  one-half  exposure  is  rather  weak  compared 
with  the  normal;  this  is  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  pyro  from 
1J  to  J  grains.  A  little  intensification  would  set  this  right.  The  one-fourih 
exposure  shows  good  pluck,  and  nice  gradation  to  No.  21.  Rodinal 
shows  four  numbers  further  in  the  normal  than  any  other  plate.  Glycin 
Bhows  more  than  any  other  plate  in  the  half-time  exposure.  The  simple 
addition  of  one-third  water  allowed  the  developer  to  show  more  detail 
than  the  normally  exposed  plate,  before  the  first  numbers  were  too  dense. 
Amidol  shows  a  little  more  detail  than  pyro  in  the  one-half  exposure. 
Eikonogen  same  as  pyro.  Diogen  gives  a  nice  gradation  in  the  half¬ 
time  exposure,  from  1  to  21,  with  a  little  more  density  in  the  first 
numbers  than  pyro.  The  diogen  plate  is  yellow  with  stain  j  this  was 
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thirty  minutes  in  the  developer.  Diogen  shows  the  shortest  scale,  by  j 
eight  numbers,  of  any  plate  in  the  one-fourth  exposures  ;  this  plate  was  j 
in  developer  sixty-one  minutes,  its  colour  is  orange  with  stain — developer 
used  according  to  maker’s  directions  Diogen,  in  the  over-exposures,  , 
comes  out  well ;  the  three  times  plate  is  very  good.  The  addition  of  j 
bromide  to  this  developer  is  very  effective  in  over-exposures.  Hydro-  i 
quinone  I  could  not  keep  back  in  the  over-exposures;  the  addition  of 
bromide  up  to  26  grains  to  the  ounce  for  the  fifteen  times.  The  first 
sixteen  numbers  came  up  almost  at  once. 

Amidol,  gl.ycin,  eikonogen  show  the  weakest  images  in  the  over- 
exposures.  I  will  go  rather  fully  into  the  description  of  one  set  which 
seems  to  show  some  remarkable  qualities  in  both  the  under  and  over- 
exposures.  These  are  developed  with  a  mixture  of  hydroquinone  and 
rolinal.  The  method  was  the  foil  >wing  :  — 

No.  1. 

Hydroquinone  .  40  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  5  ,, 

Sulphite  .  40  t, 

Water . .  10  ounces. 


No.  2. 

Caustic  potash  . 

Sulphite  . 

Water . 


80  grains. 


80  „ 

10  ounces. 


Equal  parts  of  each  with  3  minims  of  ten  per  cent,  bromide  for  normal 
exposure. 

Rodinal,  No.  1. 

Rodinal . .  1  part. 

Water  .  .  25  parts. 


No.  2. 

Rodinal  .  1  part. 

Water  .  15  parts. 

For  my  normal  exposure  I  took  of — 

Hydroquinone  (normal)  . .  ’  1  part. 

Rodinal,  No.  i . ,* .  1  ,, 

Image  appeared  in  3  seconds,  complete  in  40  seconds.  For  one  half- 
ime  exposure,  water  equal  to  one-third  of  the  developer  was  added, 
mage  appeared  in  12  seconds,  complete  in  65  seconds.  For  the  one 
ourth  normal  exposure,  water  equal  to  one-half  of  the  developer  was 
idded.  Image  appeared  in  25  seconds,  c  mplete  in  2  minutes. 

For  the  three  times  over-exposure  I  took  hydroquinone,  with  one-half 
he  quantity  of  No.  2  in  it,  1  part. 

Rodinal,  No.  2 .  1  part, 

Bromide  . .  12  grains, 

o  each  ounce  of  developer. 

Image  appeared  in  40  seconds,  complete  in  1  minute  40  seconds. 

For  the  ten  times,  the  same,  but  with  24  grains  bromide  to  each  ounce, 
mage  appeared  in  1J  minutes,  complete  in  4  minutes. 

For  fifteen  times  I  took — 

Hydroquinone,  with  ^  the  quantity  of  No.  2  1  part. 


Rodinal,  No.  2  .  1  ,, 

Bromide .  32  grains  to  each  ounce. 


Image  appeared  in  4  minutes,  complete  in  6J  minutes.  The  action  of 
his  developer  is  very  rapid,  you  will  notice,  f  do  not  know  what  would 
appen  if  this  developer,  in  the  normal  form,  were  kept  long  upon  the 
late.  The  image  flashes  up  like  a  very  fully  exposed  wet  plate.  I 
sally  believe,  judging  from  the  quarter-timed  plate,  that  it  is  possible  to 
evelop  exposures  much  less  than  this  with  a  good  result.  This  I  hope 
)  try,  and  will  show  you  what  I  obtain.  J.  S.  Teape. 


MARINE  PHOTOGRAPHY  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO.* 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Great  Naval  Review  of  1867. 

he  morning  was  glorious,  and  I  felt  so  eager  for  work  that  I  had  no 
lought  for  anything  but  Norman  Fort,  five  miles  away.  And  yet  I  have 
confused  picture  before  me  with  brilliant  colours,  but  so  Turneresque 
i  effect  that  I  can  scarcely  make  a  coherent  picture.  We  are  struggling 
>  get  out  of  the  haibour,  and  have  to  fight  our  way  through  crowds  of 
earners,  launches,  and  boats  of  every  description.  Everybody  seemed 
ad  with  excitement.  Gaily  dressed  ladies  are  scrambling  up  the  sides 
the  longer  steamers  in  a  manner  they  would  have  regarded  as  most 
abecoming  could  they  have  been  spectators  instead  of  actors  in  the 
;Otley  scene.  Acres  of  bunting  of  every  conceivable  form  and  pattern  are 
lily  fluttering  in  the  morning  breezi,  Victoria  and  South  piers  are 
jdiant  with  gay  flags  and  bright  skirts,  and  not  an  inch  of  standing 
>om  seems  unoccupied. 

We  are  at  length  clear  of  the  crowd  and  confusion  of  the  harbour,  and 
■e  twisted  and  tossed  by  conflicting  currents ;  but  soon  our  sails  are  set, 
id  we  are  dancing  along  at  a  goodly  pace,  and  the  gaudy  scene  is 
adually  toned  down  by  distance.  We  had  not  long  cleared  the 
*  Concluded  from  page  217. 


harbour’s  mouth  when  we  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  predictions  of  a 
squall  would  soon  be  verified.  Tne  glorious  cumulus  clou  Is,  which  but  a 
moment  before  stood  out  solid  as  rocks  in  the  clear  morning  sunlight, 
were  gradually  blotted  out  by  low,  dirk,  murky  masses  driving  swiftly 
after  us  as  though  eager  to  spoil  our  sport.  The  waves  changed  their 
merry  dance  into  a  frantic  leap  to  urge  us  onwards  in  order  to  escape 
the  fury  of  the  gale.  Their  efforts  were  in  vain  :  its  icy  touch  was  upon 
us,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  literally  hissing  through  the  water.  I  have 
all  my  life  been  used  to  boating,  but  never  before  did  I  see  such  perfect 
handling  of  a  perfect  craft.  Like  an  animate  1  thing,  she  seemed  ever  on 
the  alert  to  obey  the  slightest  wish  of  her  master.  Seas  that  would  have 
swamped  a  less  perfect  boat,  in  unskilled  hands,  passed  us  harmlessly 
by,  for  she  turned  her  head  aside  to  avoid  the  blow,  and  then  held  on 
her  course  again. 

As  we  neared  our  destination,  we  found  the  current  strong  against  us, 
and  in  the  struggle  betwixt  wind  and  tide,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  of  the 
boatmen,  we  were  drenched  by  the  spray.  When  we  finally  got  to  the 
leeward  of  the  fort,  we  found  the  task  of  landing  no  easy  one.  All 
ended  well,  however,  for  there  were  practised  hands  to  help  us,  and  as 
the  sun  was  now  shining  out  a  welcome,  and  I  was  all  eagerness  to  get 
ready  for  work,  I  soon  forgot  the  discomfort  of  wet  clothes,  and  in  time 
got  dry  again  without  any  further  thought  on  the  subject.  My  seaside 
experience  had  taught  me  the  necessity  for  having  the  plates  properly 
cleaned,  dusted,  and  securely  protected  against  sea-spray,  for  it  is  always 
potent  for  evil,  even  on  a  moderately  breezy  day,  and  any  delay  in  getting 
the  plate  coated  with  collodion  and  into  the  bath  brought  punishment  in 
a  streaky  negative  covered  with  comets,  the  products  of  the  crystals  of 
sea  salt  deposited  all  over  the  plate. 

***** 

I  found  the  men  on  the  fort  kind,  jolly  fellows,  and  extremely  useful 
besides,  for  they  understood  everything  that  was  going  on,  and  knew 
every  ship  in  the  fleet.  Whilst  I  was  busy,  therefore,  with  my  pre¬ 
parations,  one  of  them,  posted  on  the  wooden  framework  above  the  fort, 
spy-glass  in  hand,  kept  on  shouting  out  a  report  of  the  proceedings. 

“  Signals  are  hoisted  from  the  Ftc.,”  shouts  he. 

“  What  does  that  mean  ?  ”  bawls  I. 

“  The  Sultan’s  train  is  at  Gosport,”  is  therep’y. 

Immediately  afterwards  bang  goes  a  distant  gun,  and  in  a  short  time 
another. 

“  They  have  entered  the  yacht,”  is  the  interpretation. 

In  a  brief  space  the  booming  commences,  and  goes  on  continuously, 
increasing  in  violence,  as  the  near  ships  contribute  to  the  roar. 

“Anything  in  sight  yet  ?  ”  is  my  anxious  query,  for  the  fleet  is  mad 
with  excitement,  and  the  yards  of  every  ship  are  literally  alive  with  tars 
in  white. 

“  Not  yet,”  is  the  reply. 

The  roaring  of  the  guns  is  now  almost  past  endurance,  and  again  I 
put  the  question,  and  get  the  same  reply. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  most  dramatic  situation  in  Blue  Beard, 
though  my  nautical  friend,  who  played  the  part  of  Sister  Anne,  and  like 
her  could  see  nobody  coming,  scarcely  looked  the  devoted  relative  so 
dear  to  children. 

The  long -delayed  intelligence  came  at  last,  and  a  plate  was  soon 
ready  ;  but  the  weather  was  now  most  exasperating,  for  the  sky  and  sea 
could  scarcely  look  more  gloomy.  One  or  two  plates  were  tried,  however, 
and  were  interesting  as  records,  for  it  showed  the  fleet  with  the  yards 
manned.  But  in  a  few  minutes  it  began  to  ra'.n  in  earnest,  and,  as  the 
fleet  were  completely  blotted  out,  I  could  for  a  time  do  no  more  work. 
I  had  now  leisure  to  discover  that  I  was  very  hungry,  and  in  con¬ 
sternation  remembered  that,  in  my  eagerness  to  start  in  the  morning,  I 
had  quite  forgotten  to  make  any  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  day.  The 
kindly  light- keeper  and  his  companions,  however,  give  me  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  which  I  gladly  accepted.  The  meal  was  simple  enough  :  a 
bason  of  tea,  and  some  meat  and  bread,  but  never  did  I  find  a  meal 
more  acceptable,  and  we  had  quite  a  jolly  hour  of  it. 

The  weather  brightened  up  fine  as  if  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty’s  visit, 
for  the  distant  guns  announced  the  departure  from  Osborne.  Again  my 
look-out  went  to  his  post  of  observation,  and  I  returned  to  work,  but 
only  to  again  reap  disappointment,  for  another  squall  had  sprung  up, 
and  the  timbers  creaked  with  the  fury  of  the  wind.  The  use  of 
a  tripod  was  impossible.  I  had  to  wedge  the  camera  up  on  the  timbers, 
and  even  then  I  could  scarcely  prevent  it  from  blowing  away  to  sea. 
The  Royal  yacht  was  now  very  near  to  the  fort,  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of 
sailing  yachts,  that  looked  like  a  guard  of  honour;  when,  to  crown  the 
misfortunes  of  a  most  unlucky  day,  a  gust  of  wind,  unusually  violent, 
carried  away  my  focussing  screen,  and  smashed  it  to  atoms,  and  with 
the  same  breath  sent  my  focussing  cloth  far  out  to  sea.  Fortunately  for 
me,  the  focus  was  already  made ;  I  had  only,  therefore,  to  make  the 
centre  of  my  camera  the  vanishing  point,  and  the  sides  the  boundary,  of 
the  view,  and  I  could  still  go  on  with  the  work.  When  the  Royal  yacht 
same  into  my  field  of  view,  I  fired  my  photographic  shot,  and  secured  the 
best  picture  of  all,  as  a  reward  for  perseverance. 

An  Admiralty  steam  tug  came  very  near  the  fort,  and,  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  loss  of  time,  a  party  of  Royal  Engineers  landed  with  their 
photographic  equipment.  They  were  sent  to  photograph  the  Royal 
yacht,  moored  a  short  distance  away,  whilst  the  luncheon  was  proceeding. 
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The  captain  in  charge  of  the  photographic  party  started  in  amazement 
when  he  saw  me,  and  evidently  believed  I  had  dropped  from  the  clouds. 
I  briefly  explained  how  I  had  managed  to  get  there,  and  offered  him  the 
use  of  my  tent,  as  clearly  he  would  not  have  time  to  erect  his  own.  I 
stipulated  that  they  should  use  my  chemicals,  as  I  could  not  risk  the 
introduction  of  unknown  collodion  into  my  nitrate  bath.  All  was  in 
vain,  however,  for,  by  the  time  the  plate  was  ready  for  the  camera,  the 
yacht  had  weighed  anchor  and  was  well  on  her  way  back  to  Osborne. 
The  captain  thanked  me  and  departed  with  his  party.  In  a  short  time 
I  was  at  work  again,  for  a  sham  fight  had  started  between  the  fleet  and 
the  forts  at  Southsea.  When  buBy  in  the  tent  developing  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  plate,  the  light-keeper  came  to  tell  me  that  the  boat  had  come  back 
again.  On  coming  out  from  the  tent,  I  found  my  photographic  friend 
waiting  to  tell  me  that  when  Sir  A - ,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  expedi¬ 

tion,  heard  of  my  kindness,  and  that  as  I  was  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  fort 
for  want  of  any  means  for  getting  away,  he  had  sent  to  offer  me  a 
passage  to  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  and  thence  to  London  by  special 
train. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  glad  I  was  for  this  unexpected  escape  from 
imprisonment.  I  had  coated  my  plates  with  glycerine  and  water  to 
keep  them  moist ;  so,  leaving  my  apparatus  in  charge  of  the  light-keeper, 
I  departed  with  my  plate  box  and  its  precious  contents.  When  I  got  on 
board  the  steamer,  I  found  myself  an  object  of  curiosity  and  had  to  tell 

my  adventures  not  only  to  Sir  A - ,  but  to  a  crowd  of  pressmen  who 

were  eager,  pencil  in  hand,  for  copy.  There  is  the  result,  which  must  be 
considered  a  wonderful  example  of  literary  accuracy  : — 

“  A  Persistent  Photographer. — A  photographer  in  a  small  boat  risked 
being  drowned,  and  was  nearly  so,  suffered  starvation  for  a  long  time, 
and  had  much  of  his  apparatus  broken  in  putting  out  to  sea  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  Naval  Review.  The  poor  man’s  negatives  were  washed  out 
repeatedly,  but  he  got  them  in  again  and  kept  dry  next  his  heart,  and 
was  saved  by  a  friendly  steamer.  Will  he  accept,  at  our  hands,  the  title 
of  the  Nelson  of  Photographers? ” 

It  was  about  three  in  the  morning  when  the  train  got  to  Waterloo, 
but  I  was  so  anxious  about  the  results  I  could  not  sleep,  so  set  to  work 
to  carefully  wash,  and,  where  necessary,  intensify  the  negatives  and  get 
them  varnished  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  had  used  ten  plates  and 
published  eight  of  them.  Not  a  bad  day’s  performance  for  wet- plate 
work.  Valentine  Blanchard. 

- + - 

THE  DECORATIVE  CAPABILITIES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

II 

In  a  previous  article  I  mentioned  a  few  of  the  necessary  requirements  to 
successfully  practise  the  printing  of  photographs  on  textile  fabrics  such  as 
cloth,  and  pointed  out  the  need  for  utilising  only  such  negatives  as  are 
possessed  of  strong  contrasts. 

As  to  the  most  useful  material  to  employ,  this  to  a  large  extent  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  a  worker’s  individual  taste.  No  doubt  the  materials 
supplied  by  the  Platinotype  Company  are  highly  convenient,  and  the 
quality  of  their  sensitised  cloth  of  the  Nainsook  fabric  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  I  always  had  a  grudge  somehow  at  the  cost  of  these 
excellent  materials,  but  I  suppose,  however,  if  people  want  a  good  thing, 
they  must  pay  for  it.  I  can  therefore  confidently  recommend  those 
who  are  desirous  of  producing  permanent  prints  on  cloth  to  procure  their 
material  ready  -  sensitised  from  the  Platinotype  Company,  for  they 
will  invariably  find  such  of  most  excellent  quality  and  free  from  any 
blemishes. 

In  doing  this,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  preparation  of  or  the  sen¬ 
sitising  of  a  piece  of  cloth  ought  not  to  be  done  by  the  workers  themselves, 
for  there  are  many  purposes  that  such  decorative  articles  may  be  applied 
to  that  can  be  supplied  by  home-made  material  and  which  are  so  easily 
performed  as  to  be  quite  startling  in  their  simplicity  to  those  who  fancy 
the  operation  one  of  great  intricacy. 

At  the  outset,  therefore,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  the  article  it  is 
desired  to  decorate  be  one  that  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  scouring  of  the 
washtub  at  frequent  intervals  of  time,  then  platinotype  should  be  selected ; 
but  there  are  so  many  other  articles  in  domestic  use  that  lend  themselves 
admirably  for  decoration  and  which  do  not  require  washing  so  fre¬ 
quently,  but  only  now  and  again,  as  it  were,  that  our  friend  the  silver 
bath  can  supply  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

Take  for  instance  the  following.  A  lady  or  gentleman  is  requested  to 
send  a  donation  of  some  kind  or  other  to  a  bazaar  that  has  some  calls 
upon  their  purse  and  patronage.  What  more  suitable  contribution  can 
be  imagined  than,  say,  a  dozen  or  two  of  nice  d’oyleys,  having  an  edging 
of  laoe  or  crochet  work  round  a  centre  bearing  a  beautiful  photographic 
image.  Sets  of  any  suitable  subjects  are  easily  provided,  such  as  marine 
views,  yachts,  steamers,  or  it  may  be  architectural  views  of  church  sur¬ 
roundings,  &c.  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  many  delightful  sub¬ 
jects  that  can  be  worked  upon  to  fill  up  a  set  of  a  dozen  or  so,  and  when 
supplied  they  always  sell  well. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  dozen  d’oyleys. 
The  first  step  is  the  selection  of  twelve  good  lantern  slides,  and  let  these 


be  provided  with  round  masks  of  the  same  size.  If  the  worker  has  a  copying 
box,  I  advise  him  or  her  to  place  these  in  the  copying  box  and  then,  by 
means  of  his  camera  and  a  short-focus  lens,  proceed  to  make  bold  strong 
negatives  from  the  slide  ;  if  he  uses  his  box  for  this  purpose,  he  will  finJ 
he  has  much  greater  control  over  his  plate  by  exposing  the  same  through 
his  lens  with  the  aid  of  a  small  stop  than  he  has  by  merely  placing  his 
plate  in  contact  and  exposing  in  a  printing  frame.  In  any  case,  however, 
having  procured  a  dozen  bold,  strong  printing  negatives  from  the  twelve 
selected  lantern  slides,  the  next  step  is  to  provide  himself  with  suitable 
cloth  and  to  sensitise  the  same. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  materials  that  may  be  selected  for  the 
purpose,  such  as  Nainsook,  a  fine  muslin,  or  cambric,  or  fine  linenB,  or 
even  a  good  sample  of  cotton  cloth  can  all  be  brought  into  requisition. 
Say,  however,  it  has  been  decided  to  use  a  nice  piece  of  cambric,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  certain  that  it  contains  no  dressing  or  that  it  in 
any  away  possesses  ingredients  that  would  cause  stains  when  such  receives 
a  sensitising  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver.  There  is,  fortunately  little  diffi¬ 
culty  at  this  stage,  however,  for,  by  merely  well  washing  the  material  in 
clean  water,  such  is  readily  prepared  for  the  salting  bath. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  any  one  undertaking  the  sensi¬ 
tising  of  fabrics  such  as  we  are  dealing  with  to  iguore  all  ideas  of  gela¬ 
tine  as  a  medium  for  the  salting  solution.  With  gelatine  I  never  could 
rely  upon  regular  results,  and  so  I  discarded  it,  not  only  for  the  sensitis¬ 
ing  of  cloth,  but  also  for  the  salting  of  my  plain  paper.  Arrowroot  is 
the  best  medium  I  know  of  for  either  cloth  or  paper,  and  with  it  failures 
will  never  occur  if  the  operations  are  properly  conducted.  To  utilise 
arrowroot  in  the  making  of  a  salting  solution,  take  a  teaspoonful  or  so 
and,  by  adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  beat  it  up  into  a  paste 
in  the  bottom  of  a  clean  basin ;  then  place  in  an  enamel  kettle  or  other 
vessel  a  quantity  of  clean  water  that  has  added  to  it  as  much  table  salt 
as  just  makes  it  salt  to  the  palette.  In  practice  I  seldom  bother  to  weigh 
it  out ;  but,  lest  any  of  my  readers  should  care  to  be  very  particular,  then 
about  four  grains  of  salt  to  each  ounce  of  water  will  be  about  right. 
When  the  water  is  boiling  it  is  poured  into  the  arrowroot  paste  and  the 
same  strained  until  it  forms  a  thin,  gelatinous  fluid.  This  is  then  set 
aside  to  cool,  and,  when  cold,  the  cambric,  after  being  wetted  in  clean  cold 
water,  is  immersed  in  and  wrung  out  of  the  arrowroot  solution  ;  after 
being  thoroughly  saturated  and  allowed  to  remain  in  such  for,  say,  half  a 
minute,  it  is  taken  out  and  held  in  front  of  the  fire  till  quite  dry  ;  if  the 
salting  solution  is  about  right,  the  cambric  will  be  stiff,  but  not  very  much 
so.  When  dry,  the  same  is  sensitised  by  immersing  it  in  a  bath  of 
nitrate  of  silver  composed  as  follows :  l.r0  grains  nitrate  of  silver  dis¬ 
solved  in  3  ounces  of  clean  cold  water  and  rendered  slightly  acid  by 
inserting  a  glass  rod  in  nitric  acid  and  then  placing  the  end  of  the  rod  in 
the  silver  solution. 

To  sensitise  the  cambric  or  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  for  the  little 
pictures  we  are  dealing  with  is  quite  an  easy  operation. 

In  an  absolutely  clean  porcelain  dish  (at  a  pinch  a  clean  soup  plate 
will  do),  place  as  much  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  as  will  thoroughly 
saturate  the  dry  salted  cloth.  A  few  seconds’  immersion  is  sufficient 
Then  hold  the  cloth  before  a  brisk  fire  and  dry  it ;  if  any  markings  appeal 
at  this  stage,  or  when  dry,  the  operations  I  have  described  have  not  beeE 
properly  conducted.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is  almost  certain  to  be  th 
case,  the  cloth  dries  up  slightly  stiff  and  clean,  i.e.  free  from  any  slug  O' 
other  markings  or  stains,  everything  is  right,  and,  if  the  negative  is  e 
suitable  one,  brilliant  prints  will  be  pulled  without  any  trouble. 

In  sensitising  the  cloth  there  is  no  need  to  go  groping  about  in  th 
dark  room,  all  these  operations  can  be  performed  in  a  dull-lighted  sittin 
room,  provided  the  cloth  is  dried  off  rapidly  before  a  brisk  fire. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  operation  in  any  sense,  and  a  period  of  ten  minute 
will  suffice  to  prepare  a  piece  of  cloth  and  have  such  in  the  printic 
frame;  therefore  the  cloth  ought  always  to  be  freshly  prepared  and  sens 
tised.  When  it  is  found  that  the  salting  solution  is  working  satisfactory 
in  conjunction  with  the  silver  solution,  a  few  pieces  of  cambric  shoul 
be  salted  and  kept  in  stock  ready  to  be  sensitised  as  described  at  an. 
time. 

To  print  cloth  sensitised  with  nitrate  of  silver,  if  it  is  desired  to  main 
tain  a  white  margin  around  the  picture,  the  negative  must  be  marked  t< 
the  exact  shape  the  image  is  desired.  For  d’oyleys  a  round  shape  i 
most  suitable,  and  lantern  masks  can  be  utilised  if  black  paper  be  addei 
to  their  sides. 

When,  however,  the  bordering  of  the  crochet  work,  or  lace,  or  what 
ever  the  edging  is  composed  of,  comes  right  up  to  the  edges  of  th 
picture,  there  is  no  need  for  adding  to  the  sides  of  the  mask. 

In  printing,  as  a  rule,  the  image  should  appear  a  good  deal  darke 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  printing  frame  than  it  is  intended  to  appea 
when  finished,  for  the  density  will  lose  somewhat  when  toned  and  fixed 

After  the  printing  is  sufficiently  conducted,  the  cloth  is  washed  slight! 
in  two  or  three  changes  of  water  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  remove  the  fre 
silver,  and  the  print  is  then  immersed  in  an  ordinary  acetate  of  gold  toninf 
bath ;  the  image  will  tone  rapidly  to  a  deep  purple  black,  and  after 
slight  washing  is  fixed  in  weak  hypo  in  the  customary  manner,  th 
result  being  a  delightful  photograph  on  cloth  of  a  good  rich  brownish 
black  colour,  and  which,  when  ironed  out  and  finished  like  other  simila 
articles,  possesses  a  strikingly  charming  appearance. 

T.  N.  Armstrong. 
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PORTRAITS. 

Recently  Mr.  Lionel  Gust,  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  de- 
vered  an  address  on  “Portraits  as  Historical  Documents”  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Mr.  Gust  said  that  the  generally  accepted  definition  of  a 
ortrait  as  the  picture  of  a  person  must  be  discarded  as  inadequate, 
yhen  sincerity  and  truth  in  recording  what  was  seen  were  allied  to 
recutive  ability,  the  result  was  evident  in  great  portraits.  The  whole 
£  the  Dutch  school  of  painting  proved  this,  and  a  still  more  recent 
istance  was  that  of  Sir  John  Millais,  whose  art  was  essentially  that  of 
le  portrait  painter.  Its  continuity  might  be  broken  here  and  there  by 
le  uprising  of  a  Turner  or  a  Constable,  but  the  names  of  Holbein,  Van- 
yck,  Hoppner,  Lely,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  and  Millais 
irmed  a  golden  chain  which  proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the 
rt  of  portrait  painting  was  one  which  especially  appealed  to  the  instincts 
f  the  British  artist.  The  first  man  to  arrange  ihe  immense  mass  of 
lateiials  that  existed  for  a  national  collection  of  portraits  in  this  country 
as  the  Rev.  James  Grainger,  whose  work  was  followed  by  Lodge’s  great 
jries  of  national  portraits.  In  February,  1858,  Earl  Stanhope  brought 
irward  a  proposal  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  formation  of  a  gallery 
f  portraits  of  most  famous  personages  in  the  national  history.  The 
■suit  of  Earl  Stanhope’s  efforts  was  now  to  be  seen  in  the  National 
ortrait  Gallery,  which  at  last,  through  private  generosity,  had  found  a 
ermanent  home.  Mr.  Gust  hoped  that  recognition  would  be  given  to 
le  importance  of  the  collection  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and 
tat  before  long  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  historical  documents 
mtained  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  would  form  an  important 
mstituenfc  in  any  scheme  of  national  education. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. * 

Tae  Development. 

V. — Properties  of  Gelatine  and  of  the  Sensitive  Film. 

3E  conclusions  we  have  so  far  arrived  at  are  : — 

(1)  that  the  energy  needed  for  the  production  of  the  visible  image  from 
Iver  bromide  may  be  wholly  supplied  by  the  developer. 

(2)  That  the  energy  supplied  by  the  light  during  an  ordinary  photo- 
aphic  exposure  is  too  small  to  account  for  any  complete  separation  of 
omine  from  silver  bromide. 

(3)  That  the  composition  of  the  exposed  silver  bromide  in  a  photo- 
aphic  film  still  corresponds  to  the  formula  AgBr,  and 

(4)  That  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  render  silver  bromide 
velopable  appears  to  be  the  same  for  all  piates ;  the  rapidity  of  the 
ate  depending  upon  its  physical  properties  ;  mainly,  upon  the  amount 
light  reflected  by  the  film. 

These  conclusions  point  to  the  probability  that  the  behaviour  of  various 
ates  to  various  developers  will  not  differ  much,  since  such  differences  as 
iat  in  the  exposed  silver  haloids  of  the  various  plates  cannot  be  very 
sat.  The  exposures  are  generally  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
ate,  so  that  the  energy  stored  in  the  latent  images  of  different  plates  is 
nost  the  same  in  amount. 

The  differences  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  behaviour  of  various 
ites  to  the  same  developer  are  chiefly  due  to  differences  in  the  amount 
d  quality  of  the  gelatine  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  plates, 
lese  differences  are  generally  confined  to  the  time  required  to  reach  a 
ren  development  factor  upon  a  correctly  exposed  plate. 

The  rapidity  of  the  chemical  change  which  constitutes  the  develop- 
.  mt  depends  upon  the  facility  with  which  the  reagents  of  the  developer 
*<a  approach  and  come  into  contact  with  the  silver  bromide  in  the  film. 

I  ie  gelatine  of  the  film  may  rapidly  absorb  sufficient  of  the  developing 
■'!  ution  to  supply  the  whole  amount  of  reducing  agent  required,  and,  in 

it  case,  development  will  be  complete  after  the  process  of  absorption 
is  proceeded  a  comparatively  short  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
atine  be  incapable  of  absorbing  sufficient  reducing  agent  to  complete 
■<  felopment,  a  process  of  diffusion  takes  place,  and  continues  till  the 
iluction  is  complete.  It  is  evident,  from  these  considerations,  that,  in 
<  ler  to  thoroughly  understand  the  process  of  development,  it  is  neces- 
f  y  to  study  the  properties  of  gelatine. 

The  gelatine  used  in  our  experiments  was  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets, 

I I  was  supplied  to  us  by  a  well-known  firm  of  plate-makers. 

)'8665  gramme  air-dried  gelatine  absorbed  tne  following  amount  of 
ter : — 

Table  YII. 

In  15  minutes  2-999  grammes  or  3-45  water  per  1  gelatine. 


„  30  „ 

3-177 

„  3-66  „  „  1 

,,  12  hours 

4-468 

9  9 

„  5-16  „  „ 

„  24  „ 

5-148 

99 

>>  5"95  ,,  ,,  ,, 

48  „ 

5-447 

99 

,,  6-30  ,i  ,,  ,, 

n  60  ,, 

5-864 

99 

»  6-67  „  „  „ 

t  will  be  seen  that  the  absorption  is  very  rapid  at  first,  and  proceeds 
ny  slowly  at  last.  Thus,  if  the  water  absorbed  in  sixty  hours  be  taken 
9 100,  we  have 

*  Continued  from  page  137. 


Table  YIII. 


In  GO  hours 
„  24  „ 

„  12  „ 

,,  30  minutes 


99 


15 


99 


water  absorbed  =  100  per  cent. 


99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 


88 

76 

54 

51 


99 

99 

99 

99 


This  absorption  depends,  however,  much  on  the  temperature  at  which 
the  experiment  is  male;  for  instance,  the  following  absorptions  were 
observed  in  fifteen  minutes  at  50°  Fahr.  and  at  70°  Fahr. 

0-1317  gramme  gelatine  absorbed  0-4222  gramme  water  at  50°  Fahr. 
or  3-22  water  per  1  gelatine. 

0  130  gramme  gelatine  absorbed  0-5740  gramme  water  at  70°  Fahr.  or 
4-35  water  per  1  gelatine. 

While  gelatine  absorbs  of  water  and  of  dilute  solutions  from  3  to  7 
times  its  own  weight,  according  to  length  of  time  and  temperature,  more 
concentrated  solutions  are  not  so  readily  absorbed.  Thus  we  found  that 
1  gramme  of  gelatine  absorbed  the  following  amounts  of  various  saline 
solutions  in  fifteen  minutes. 


Table  IX. 

(1)  Pure  water  .  3-8  to  3-5  grammes. 

(2;  Potassium  oxalate  (neutral). 

36°  Twaddle  .  0  89  to  0-75  gramme. 

27°'“  ,,  1-48  grammes. 

21°  „  2-57  . 

11°  „  4-35 

(3)  Dilute  ammonia .  5-70 

(4)  Sodium  carbonate. 

4°  Twaddle  .  5-70 

(5)  Sodium  thiosulphate. 

33°  Twaddle  .  1-73 

17°  „  4-75 

(6)  Sodium  chloride. 

41°  Twaddle  .  1-91 

22°  5-40 

15  per  cent. solution  sodium  carbonate  j 

1  }  (5  „  „  „  sulphite  j  6  J 

A  glance  at  this  table  indicates  that  a  half-saturated  solution  of  thio¬ 
sulphate  is  more  efficient  for  fixing  purposes  than  a  saturated  solution  ; 
that  very  little  concentrated  ferrous  oxalate  developer  will  enter  the  film  ; 
and,  generally,  that  dilute  solutions  enter  the  film  much  more  rapidly 
than  do  concentrated. 

A  strong  saline  solution  will  deprive  a  wet  gelatine  film  of  the  water  it 
had  previously  absorbed,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment : — 

0  3139  gramme  gelatine,  soaked  in  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  absorbed 
1-225  gramme  of  water,  or  3-9  times  its  own  weight.  After  immersion 
in  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  oxalate,  the  gelatine  contained  0-478 
gramme  of  solution,  or  only  1-5  times  its  own  weight.  Hence,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  the  water  (at  least  twice  the  weight  of  the  gelatine) 
had  passed  from  the  gelatine  into  the  oxalate  solution. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  solution  absorbed  by  the  gelatine  has 
the  same  composition  as  the  solution  into  which  it  is  immersed  is  also 
of  importance.  Experiment  shows  that  in  the  case  of  common  salt, 
caustic  soda,  and  ammonia  (with  which  it  is  comparatively  easily  per¬ 
formed),  that  the  solution  absorbed  by  the  gelatine  is  identical  in  com¬ 
position  with  that  surrounding  the  gelatine.  The  method  of  making 
such  experiments  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  two 
following  examples:  — 

1-082  gramme  of  air-dried  gelatine  was  submerged  for  five  minutes  in 
a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  containing  80  grammes  NaHO  per  litre. 
The  gelatine  was  rapidly  freed  from  adhering  solution  by  means  of 
blotting-paper,  and  was  again  weighed.  It  was  found  to  weigh  5-598 
grammes,  and  had  thus  absorbed  5-598  -  1-082  gramme  =  4-516 
grammes  of  solution.  Tne  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is  1-08,  hence 

the  gelatine  had  absorbed  lili®  4  is  c.  c.  of  the  solution.  The 

1-08 


gelatine  was  next  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  titrated  with 
normal  nitric  acid,  using  methylorange  as  indicator.  The  amount  of 
acid  consumed  was  9  7  c.  c.,  indicating  0  38  grammes  NaHO  in  4-18  c.  c., 
or  90  grammes  NaHO  per  litre.  The  solution,  therefore,  within  the 
gelatine  was  richer  in  sodium  hydrate  than  that  in  which  the  gelatine 
was  immersed. 

In  the  case  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  containing  234  grammes  per 
litre  (1-15  specific  gravity)  in  which  0  415  gramme  gelatine  was  sub¬ 
merged  for  fifteen  minutes,  it  was  found  that  the  gelatine  had  absorbed 
1-491  gramme  of  solution  or  13  c.c.,  yielding,  on  titration  with  silver, 
0  303  gramme  NaCi  =  233  grammes  NaCl  per  litre.  In  this  case  the 
solution  entering  the  gelatine  had  the  same  composition  as  the  solution 
in  which  it  was  placed. 

If,  however,  gelatine  be  first  immersed  in  water  and  then  in  a  salt 
solution,  the  water  previously  absorbed  is  rapidly  displaced.  0-508  gramme 
gelatine  immersed  first  in  water  and  then  in  a  salt  solution  for  seven 
minutes  absorbed  2  49.  grammes  —  2-16  c.  c.  of  solution  containing  0  508 
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gramme  salt  =  235  grammes  per  litre.  Hence,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
gelatine  had  exchanged  its  water  for  salt  solution. 

These  properties  of  gelatine  are,  of  course,  shared  by  photographic 
plates:  indeed,  almost  exactly  the  same  figures  are  obtained  for  the 
absorption  of  liquids,  if  the  amount  of  gelatine  upon  the  plate  be  known. 
A  certain  quarter-plate,  for  instance,  absorbed  in  fifteen  minutes  0-968 
gramme  of  water,  but  only  0'296  gramme,  or  not  quite  one-third  as  much 
of  a  strong  potassium  oxalate  solution.  Another  plate,  of  different  make, 
absorbed  0-803  gramme  of  water,  but  only  0-175  gramme  of  strong 
oxalate  solution. 

The  rate  at  which  any  particular  plate  absoi  bs  either  water  or  other 
solution  differs  very  much  with  the  quality  of  the  gelatine  and  the  relative 
quantity  of  it  upon  the  plate.  A  soft  gelatine  absorbs  readily  ;  a  hard 
gelatine,  very  slowly.  The  following  table  shows  the  difference  in  the 
absorbing  capacity  of  some  different  brands  of  plates  : — 

Table  X. 


Grammes  water  absorbed  per  100  square  cm.  area. 


Time 

Plates. 

Minutes. 

d2 

Ti 

H, 

C 

d6 

K 

2-5 

1-045 

0-715 

0-682 

0-535 

0-572 

1-12 

0  580 

5 

1-42 

0-899 

0-780 

0-627 

0-670 

1-62 

0  661 

10 

1-86 

1  03 

0-805 

0-661 

0-765 

— 

0-691 

15 

2-12 

1  12 

0  810 

0-670 

0-790 

— 

0-712 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2  65 

— 

In  studying  the  properties  of  a  plate,  it  is  worth  while  to  make  the 
following  experiments  so  as  to  learn  (1)  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed 
in  a  given  time,  say,  fifteen  minutes,  and  (2)  the  approximate  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  film. 

A  quarter-plate,  which  has  been  carefully  dried,  is  weighed  on  a  fine 
chemical  balance,  and  then  plunged  into  pure  water  for  exactly  fifteen 
minutes.  Adhering  moisture  is  then  rapidly  removed,  by  means  of 
blotting-paper,  from  the  film,  and  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  the 
plate  is  re  weighed.  The  difference  in  weight  gives  the  amount  of  water 
absorbed. 

The  plate  is  next  thoroughly  fixed,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed  again. 
The  difference  between  the  first  and  this  third  weight  gives  the  amount 
of  silver  haloids  on  the  plate. 

Finally,  the  plate  is  washed  in  hot  water,  so  as  to  entirely  remove  the 
film,  and,  when  quite  dry,  the  plate  is  weighed  a  fourth  time.  The 
difference  between  the  last  two  weighings  gives  the  amount  of  gelatine 
on  the  plate. 

In  this  way  the  following  results  have  been  obtained : — 


Table  XI. 


Plates  . 

E, 

h4 

d2 

L 

K 

H, 

Grammes  emulsion  on  J  plate . 

■461 

•282 

■27 

•290 

•254 

•398 

,,  silver  haloid  ,,  ...* 

•210 

•108 

•140 

•098 

•065 

•181 

gsr'h-*—  -  { 

54 

38 

62 

265 

73-5 

34 

66 

26 

74 

47 

53 

Water  absorbed  in  15  min.  J-plate 

•968 

•803 

1-861 

•975 

•*26 

■710 

,,  ,,  per  1  gramme  emulsion 

2-10 

2  86 

3-54 

3-35 

2-46 

1-78 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  silver  salt 

4-57 

7  50 

13-40 

9-85 

9-50 

3"-0 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  gelatine.. 

%  silver  required  for  density  2'0 

3-90 

4-60 

4-80 

5-10 

3  34 

3-35 

18-5 

16 

28 

40 

60 

20 

Plates  . 

C 

d6 

G 

I 

Drv 

Coll. 

Grammes  omuls  on  on  J-plate  . 

•301 

•278 

•517 

•3C0 

•421 

•278 

,,  silver  haloid  ,, 

•149 

•098 

•177 

•098 

•114 

052 

{ 

49 

51 

34 

66 

34 

66 

2.3 

67 

27-5 

72-5 

— 

Water  ab^oibed  in  15  min.  J-plate 

•588 

■693 

2-120 

115 

1-629 

— 

,,  ,,  per  1  gi  amme  emulsion 

1  96 

2  52 

4-07 

3  45 

3  75 

— 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  silver  (-alt 

4-02 

7-40 

11-90 

11-20 

15-20 

— 

„  ,,  ,.  „  gelatine 

o/0  silver  required  for  density  2‘0 

3-85 

3  82 

6-15 

5-70 

5-06 

— 

26 

40 

22 

40 

34-5 

76 

These  results  explain  much  of  the  different  behaviour  of  plates  as 
regards  rapidity  of  development  and  facility  of  developing  high  densities. 

Whilst  some  plates  are  so  poor  in  silver  that  from  sixty  per  cent,  to 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  silver  present  has  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  obtain 
a  sufficiently  dense  sky  in  a  landscape  negative  (say  density  2-0),  others 
are  so  rich  that  twenty  per  cent,  only  of  the  silver  present  is  utilised  to 
yield  the  required  density. 

Plates  which  absorb  from  4  8  to  6  grammes  of  water  per  1  gramme 


gelatine  in  fifteen  minutes  develop  rapidly,  while  plates  which  only 
absorb  3  to  4  grammes  of  water  develop  slowly. 

We  may  here  call  attention  to  variations  we  have  incidentally  found  in 
the  amount  of  emulsion  on  platen  taken  from  the  same  packet.  Our 
conclusions,  with  regard  to  the  physical  properties  of  plates,  render  it 
clear  that  these  plates  would  vary  in  speed.  Absolute  uniformity  of 
speed  in  the  twelve  plates  contained  in  a  single  packet  is  therefore  nut  u 
be  expected. 

Table  XII. 

Emulsion,  in  milligrammes  per  quarter  p’ate,  on  plates  taken  from 
the  same  packet. 


Plate  H4. 

Plate  E,. 

(1) 

273 

(1) 

414 

(2) 

283 

(2) 

452 

(3) 

295 

(3) 

403 

(4) 

271 

(4) 

420 

VI. — Quantitative  Chemistry  of  Development. 

The  result  of  the  development  of  the  latent  image  is  said  to  be  ; 
deposit  of  metallic  silver  on  the  film.  This  deposit  is  the  denser  th< 
less  light  it  permits  to  pass  through,  that  is,  the  more  silver  there  is 
deposited  per  unit  area  of  the  film.  We  have  defined  the  density  of  a  i 
plate  as  the  logarithm  of  its  opacity,  a  number  which  is  proportional  tc 
the  weight  of  metallic  silver  per  unit  area,  and  which  is  also  proportions 
to  the  sensation  produced  upon  the  eye.  The  eye,  in  judging  gradation 
is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  silver  which  produces  the  gradation ;  an 
it  calls  that  a  perfect  gradation  in  which  the  amount  of  silver  per  uni 
area  uniformly  increases  in  arithmetic  progression ;  such  a  gradation  a.1 
is  observed  on  looking  through  a  wedge  of  c  floured  glass. 

The  amount  of  metallic  silver  corresponding  to  any  given  density,  a> 
measured  in  our  photometer,  varies  with  the  colour  of  the  precipitate! 
silver,  and  may  be  approximately  ascertained,  for  a  sufficiently  large 
plate,  by  chemical  analysis.  Tne  smallest  area  which  will  yield  satis 
factory  results  is  that  of  a  quarter-plate.  Tne  sensitive  plate  is  exposed 
to  light  so  as  to  produce  approximately  the  required  density  uniformh 
all  over  the  plate.  After  development,  fixing,  washing,  and  drying,  th< 
density  is  measured  in  at  least  nine  places  (preferably  in  more)  and  th» 
mean  of  the  measurements  is  taken  as  the  density. 

The  film  of  the  plate  is  next  removed  by  immersion  in  water  acidu 
lated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  is  then  transferred  ii 
one  single  piece,  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  into  a  small  beaker 
It  is  next  washed  with  distilled  water  and  drained.  A  small  quantity  o 
strong  nitric  acid  is  now  added,  which  generally  produces  sufficient  hea 
to  liquefy  the  gelatine,  and  which  dissolves  the  metallic  silver.  Whei 
solution  is  complete  (assisted,  if  necessary,  by  warmihg  in  a  water  bath 
water,  together  with  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  to  precipitate  the  who! 
of  the  silver,  are  added.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  wate 
bath  until  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled  and  the  supernatar 
fluid  is  perfectly  clear.  Occasional  stirring  assists.  Tae  chloride  cl- 
silver  is  then  filtered,  washed,  dried,  and  transferred  to  a  weighed  po; 
celain  crucible ;  the  filter  is  burnt  and  the  crucible  allowed  to  cool 
drop  of  nitric  acid  is  dropped  into  the  crucible  to  re-dissolve  any  metall  , 
silver,  which  is  again  transformed  into  chloride  by  the  further  additk  ■ 
of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Moisture  is  now  expelled  by  gent 
heating  the  crucible  (carefully  avoiding  spurting)  and  the  temperature 
then  raised  till  the  silver  chloride  is  just  brought  to  fusion. 

We  published  a  series  of  such  determinations  in  1891,  which  we  he 
repeat. 

Experiment  2. 


Optical  Density. 

Gramme  AgCl. 

0  525 

0  0163 

0  960 

0-0299 

1-470 

0  0450 

1  970 

0-0611 

4-925 

0  1523 

The  ratio 


0-1523 
4  925 


gives  the  amount  of  silver  chloride  which  corresponcj 


to  density  1-00.  The  area  of  the  plates  was  192  square  cm.,  hence  tl 
amount  of  metallic  silver  per  100  square  cm.,  corresponding  to  tl 
optical  density  1-00,  was  found  to  be 


0  1523  100  108 

T*  x  192  *  US*  =  0  01212  gramm:. 

Since  these  determinations  were  made,  our  photometer  readings' hay 
gained  in  accuracy-,  and  the  following  new  determinatio  ns  have  .bee 
recently  made : — 
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Experiment  3. 


Optical  Density. 

Grammes  Ag‘  1 

0-757 

0  0115 

2-535 

0-0388 

3-292 

0  0503 

he  area  of  these  plates  was  87  2  square  cm.,  hence  the  amount  of 
t allic  silver  per  100  square  cm.,  corresponding  to  unit  density,  is 

•0503  100  108 

&292  X  "8P2  x3iF5  =  °'0131  Sramme- 

be  above  plates  were  all  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate.  The  density 
if  ates  differs,  however,  with  the  colour  of  the  precipitated  silver,  pyro- 
It  loped  negatives  requiring  less  silver  to  yield  the  same  optical  density. 

plate  developed  with  pyro-soda  gave  the  following  results  (Experi- 
a  t  4) : — Density  2-356  =  -0547  gramme  AgCl. 

ae  area  of  this  plate  was  168  square  cm.,  hence  the  amount  of 
a  illic  silver  per  100  square  cm.,  corresponding  to  unit  density,  is,  in 
hi  case, 

•0547  100  108 

2-356  x  168  x  14375  =  0'0104  gramme. 


>e 

0) 

in 

hi 

a 


le  mean  of  these  results  (having  due  regard  to  the  number  of  ex- 
nents  made)  gives,  as  the  amount  of  silver  per  100  square  cm., 
spending  to  density  POO,  0-0121  gramme,  or,  say  12  milligrammes, 
le  densities  of  good  ordinary  pictorial  negatives  range  between  the 
s  0  and  2-5.  The  extreme  density  of  a  landscape  negative  is  usually 
due  to  the  sky,  which  amounts  to  about  2-0.  The  highest  density 
studio  portrait  is  frequently  about  1-5. 


;ie  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  chemical  changes  which  occur 
u  ig  development  expressed  as  milligrammes  of  the  substances  pro- 
u  I  and  consumed  per  100  square  cm. 


Table  XIII. 

tallic  silver  and  potassium  bromide  produced,  and  ferrous  sulphate 
f  <04  +  7H20)  and  pyrogallol  required,  for  the  development  of  different 
ties  : — 


.1  Density. 


0-50 

00 

1- 50 

2- 00 
2  50 
3-00 


Mill’gi  ammes  per  100  square  cm.  Sensitive  Film  Area. 


Metallic  Silver.  Potass.  Bromide.  Ferrous  Sulph.  Pyrogallol 


6  05 
12-10 
18-15 
24-20 
30-25 
36-30 


6  67 
13-35 
20-02 
26-70 
33  37 
40-05 


15-55 
31-10 
46-65 
62-20 
77-75 
93  30 


1-78 
3-57 
5-35 
7  14 
8-92 
10-71 


1)  pyrogallol  required  is  calculated  from  experiments  which  are 
4fed  below.  The  ferrous  sulphate  required  is  calculated  on  the  basis 
a’ .08  milligrammes  Ag  correspond  to  278  milligrammes  (FeS04  + 

I  s  table  enables  us  to  judge  more  correctly  the  quantitative  aspect 
.  Process  of  development,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  some 
m  in  connexion  with  the  developers  we  most  frequently  use.  We 
Erf  l^ve  °ur  standard  formula  for  ferrous  oxalate  : — 

Ferrous  Oxalate. 

A. 

Potassium  oxalate  . .  q  paiq 

Water  . "V.'. 4  parts. 

B. 

Ferrous  sulphate  . .  1  part 

Citric  acid  .  n  m 

. 7: 

C. 

Potassium  bromide  .  q  parq 

, Water . 100  parts. 

Pc  use  take 

d  . 100  parts. 

®  .  25  L,  * 

.  10  „ 


Development  to  he  conducted  at  a  temperature  of  65°  Fabr. 


(1)  Ferrous  Oxalate. 

The  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  compounded  as  above,  contains  in 
[ potassium  oxalate  ... _ _  185  parts. 


1000  parts  J  f®rroas  ^P^te .  61-5 

r  |  citric  acid . . .  0-61 

[.potassium  bromide . . .  0-74 


From  previous  experiments  (see  Tables  IX.  and  X.)  we  have  learnt  that 
the  plate  with  the  highest  absorption  capacity  absorbs  in  fifteen  minutes, 
2 '12  grammes  of  water  per  100  square  cm.,  and  that  it  would  only 
absorb  a  quarter  of  this  amount  of  strong  oxalate  solution,  that  is, 
about  0-53  gramme  or  c.c.  of  solution. 

SJnee  1000  parts  of  standard  ferrous- oxalate  developer  contain  only 
61  5  parts  of  ferrous  sulphate,  530  milligrammes  of  developer  will 
contain  32-5  milligrammes  of  ferrous  sulphate.  As  we  learnt  from 
Table  XIII,  that  31-1  milligrammes  of  ferrous  sulphate  are  required  to 
produce  an  optical  density  of  1"0,  it  wi41  be  quite  evident  that  the  most 
absorbent  plate  is  quite  incapable  of  absorbing,  in  fifteen  minutes, 
sufficient  ferrous-oxalate  solution  to  develop  anything  like  a  sky  density 
of  2-0.  In  this  case  development  depends  upon  exchange  of  reagents 
between  the  film  and  the  mass  of  the  developer  by  a  process  of  diffusion. 

Remembering  that  the  film  absorbs  relatively  much  more  of  a  dilute 
than  of  a  concentrated  solution,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  dilute 
solution  will  actually  introduce  more  ferrous  sulphate  into  the  film  in  a 
given  time  than  a  concentrated  solution  ;  thus  the  rapidity  of  develop¬ 
ment  does  not  depend  very  much  upon  the  concentration  of  the  developer. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that,  for  other  plates  which  absorb  less  than 
2-12  grammes  of  water  in  fifteen  minutes,  development  will  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  diffusion  of  the  reagents  from  the  mass  of  the 
developer  into  the  film,  and  that  the  amount  of  developing  solution 
absorbed  by  the  film  is  utterly  inadequate  to  produce  such  densities  as 
are  obtained  and  required. 

(2)  Pyrogallol. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantitative  changes  which  happen  within 
the  film  when  ferrous  oxalate  is  the  developer  employed,. since  one  atom 
of  iron  reduces  one  atom  of  silver.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  pyrogallol. 
Its  formula  and  constitution  are  very  well  understood,  but  its  behaviour 
on  oxidation  is  still  very  obscure,  and  no  literature  at  our  disposal 
enabled  us  to  obtain  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  relative  amount  of 
metallic  silver  which  one  part  of  pyrogallol  might  reduce.  We  had 
therefore  to  appeal  to  direct  experiment.  After  many  failures,  the 
following  method  gave  approximately  constant  results. 

A  carefully  weighed  quantity  of  pyrogallol  is  dissolved  in  distilled 
water.  A  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  (from  eight  to  twelve  times  the 
weight  of  the  pyrogallol)  is  also  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  dilute 
ammonia  is  eartfully  added  until  the  brown  precipitate  of  silver  oxide  is 
just  redissolved. 

To  this  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  the  solution  of  the  weighed  quan¬ 
tity  of  pyrogallol  is  added,  well  mixed,  and  allowed  to  settle.  The 
yellow-coloured  solution  containing  the  excess  of  silver  is  passed  through 
filter  paper  (Schleich  and  Schiill’s),  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  by 
decantation  with  very  little  water.  The  precipitate  is  then  transferred 
to  the  filter  paper  and  again  washed  with  a  small  Quantity  of  water. 
The  washing  must  be  interrupted  immediately  the  precipitate  begins  to 
pass  through  the  paper.  F.  Hurter,  Ph.  D. 

[To  be  continued.)  Vero  C.  Driffield. 

- - 

THE  LONDON  STEREOSCOPIC  COMPANY. 

The  Thirteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  London  Stereoscopic 
and  Photographic  Company,  Limited,  was  held,  on  April,  5,  at  the 
Regent-street  premises,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Kennard 
(the  Chairman  of  the  Company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  S.  M.  Clark)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting,  the  Chairman  said  :  “I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Directors 
are  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  our  business  in  its  various  departments. 
More  particularly  are  they  gratified  to  find  an  increase  of  business  in  the 
amateur  photographic  department  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
this  section  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  constant  introduction  of 
every  improvement  in  photographic  apparatus  and  appliances  which  the 
wide  experience  of  our  managers  indicates  as  being  desirable.  This  next 
season  several  new  cameras  will  be  introduced,  especially  a  new  series  of 
cameras  adapted  to  the  popular  daylight  changing  of  films  or  cartridge 
photography.  This  is  a  very  important  advance,  in  the  facility  it  affords 
of  enabling  the  user  to  expose  as  many  films  as  he  may  desire  without 
having  recourse  to  a  dark  room  to  fill  his  camera  afresh,  as,  by  an  inge¬ 
nious  arrangement,  the  camera  can  be  refilled  in  perfect  safety  in  the 
daylight.  Owing  to  the  very  large  amount  of  business  last  year  in  tne 
development,  printing,  and  enlarging  of  amateurs’  negatives,  the  Company 
was  unfortunately  unable  to  deliver  proofs  and  prints  with  the  expedition 
its  customers  would  have  liked.  This  season  we  hope  to  have  overcome 
this  difficulty,  as  it  has  provided  a  complete  and  special  department,  fully 
equipped  for  the  sole  execution  of  amateurs’  requirements  in  developing, 
printing,  and  enlarging  from  their  negatives,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  pro- 
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mise  the  execution  of  orders  within  a  few  days.  The  principal  work  will 
be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  manager  of  the  apparatus 
department,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  personally  superintend  our 
customers’  requirements.  Our  cycling  department  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  requirement  amongst  our  amateur  photographic  clientele, 
who  appreciate  the  facility  of  having  their  photographic  apparatus  fitted 
to  one  of  the  best  cycles  in  the  market.  The  twin  amusement  bids s  fair 
to  hold  its  own  for  many  years  to  come,  and  the  demand  for  Elswicks 
amongst  our  amateur  photographers  grows  greater  every  day.  In  our 
portrait  department  several  new  styles  have  been  introduced,  particularly 
the  new  metalloid  photographs,  produced  on  a  basis  of  gold,  silver  and 
other  metals.  Samples  of  these  you  will  see  around  you,  the  artistic 
effect  of  which  you  will  readily  appreciate,  as  well  as  several  new  processes 

in  printing,  yielding  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  standard  processes  which 
are  still  in  demand.  In  entirely  new  departures  in  photography  the 
Company  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  West-end  agency  for  Mr.  Ives  s 
kromskop,  the  first  practical  instrument  for  the  production  and  exhibition 
of  photographs  in  natural  colours.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  m  a  few 
words  the  importance  of  this  discovery  ;  but  of  its  marvellous  beauty  you 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  yourselves  after  the  meeting  by  an  inspection  of  the 
instrument  now  placed  on  view.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  verv  shortly  we  hope  to  put  on  the  market  apparatus  at  popular 
prices,  which  will  enable  any  amateur  photographer  to  take  photographs 
in  colour  similar  to  those  now  shown.  Another  important  development 
in  our  business  has  been  the  practical  working  of  the  X  rays  for  the 
investigation  and  recording  of  every  condition  of  the  bones  m  the  human 
bodv.  Thanks  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  electrical  matters  of  our 
General  Manager,  we  were  early  in  the  field  with  all  the  latest  appliances, 
and  have  now  fitted  practical  operating  rooms  at  both  our  establishments 
where  doctors  bring  their  patients,  and  where  any  injury  can  be  examined 
and  photographed  in  a  few  minutes.  We  are  also  sending  our  operators 
to  attend  cases  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  apparatus  has  been  fitted 
up  so  that  our  operator  may  demonstrate  the  process  to  you  and  enable 
vou  and  your  friends  to  see  each  other’s  skeletons  without  waiting  for  a 
time  which  I  hope  will  be  far  distant.  The  additional  premises  secured 
in  John-street  as  warehouses  have  proved  most  invaluable,  and  have 
enabled  us  to  cope  with  the  very  largely  increased  requirements  of  our 
apparatus  and  cycle  departments.  The  now  historical  Jubilee  has  left 
usPwith  the  finest  set  of  photographic  souvenirs  obtained  by  any  firm  , 
no  less  than  25  operators  and  assistants  were  at  work  on  that  occasion. 
Our  commercial  publication  and  wholesale  departments  continue  pro- 
sperous,  and  are  efficiently  maintained  and  up  to  date.  I  have  now  the 
Measure  to  propose  :  “  That  the  directors’  report  and  accounts  be  approved 
and  adopted^  a!d  that  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum, 
less  income  tax,  be  declared  and  paid  on  April  7.  .  , 

Mr.  William  Clarke  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  after  other  business  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 


©ur  ©bttonal  JEable. 


Practical  Radiography. 


By  A.  W.  Isenthal  and  H.  Snowden  Ward.  157  pp.,  price  2s.  G<1. 

Dawbarn  &  Ward,  6,  FarriDf?don  avenue,  E.O. 


Londo 


For  the  preparation  of  a  second  edition  of  thiB  book  the  &bm  stance  of . 
A.  W.  Isenthal  has  been  secured,  and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  phyi 
has  been  so  largely  utilised  that  the  work  has  been  completely  rewritt 
and  now  forms  a  very  thorough  guide  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  rai 
graphy.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  broad.  Starting  from  an  bistor 
review,  which  forms  the  initial  section,  successive  chapters  deal  with 
necessary  apparatus  ;  the  electrical  and  photographic  aspects  of  rai 
graphy ;  its  medical  and  diagnostical  applications,  and  other  branche: 
the  subject.  The  work,  which  is  very  fully  illustrated,  has  the  sta 
of  thorough  knowledge  on  every  page,  and  should  prove  especially  ue. 
to  surgeons  and  others  directly  interested  in  subjecting  the  latest  < 
coveries  of  science  to  the  noble  uses  of  the  healing  art.  The  liter&tj 
of  radiography  has  undoubtedly  been  enriched  by  a  valuable  addit 
and  the  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  painstaking  volume. 


The  April  number  of  the  Camera  Club  Journal  says  :  “  For  many  years 
past  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  a  Conference  m  the  spring.  It  has, 
however  been  decided  not  to  do  so  this  session.  It  is  a  question  to  be 
considered,  whether,  after  a  session  of  seven  months,  with  two  lectures  a 
week  the  members  are  able  to  feel  that  keenness  and  vigour  so  desirable 
for  the  due  appreciation  of  the  scientific  lectures  which  are  necessary  to 
render  the  Conference  a  success.  Possibly  in  the  future  a  Conference 
earlier  in  the  session  will  be  found  more  acceptable  to  members  Several, 
however,  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Conference  period  will  remain. 
There  will  be  the  usual  exhibition  of  members’  pictures,  the  Lantern- 
slide  Evening  (Ladies’  Night),  and  the  Annual  Dinner. 

The  exhibition  of  members’  work  opens  on  May  2,  exhibits  having 
to  be  sent  in  by  the  previous  Friday.  Wednesday,  May  4,  is  the  date 
of  the  Annual  Lantern-slide  Evening,  and  the  Annual  Dinner  will  be  held 

at  the  Club  House,  on  Thursday,  May,  5. 

The  following  interesting  announcement  is  made  m  regard  to  the 
formation  of  a  Photo-etching  Society  Apart  from  the  intelligent  interest 
that  all  members  of  the  Camera  Club  take  in  everything  that  concerns 
photography,  there  are  many  who  follow  the  art  with  the  deepest  industry, 
and  are  famous  for  the  good  work  which  they  turn  out.  Some  of  this 
band  of  real  workers  have  lately  taken  up  the  study  ofphotogravureand’ 
like  all  enthusiasts,  they  were  not  content  until  1 they  had banded  them¬ 
selves  together  into  a  guild,  the  objects  of  which  are  the  study  and  deve¬ 
lopment  of  photographic  etching.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  recently 
formed  Photo-etchers'  Society,’  of  which  Mr.  Horace  Wilmer,  so  we  1 
known  for  the  excellence  of  his  work  in  this  direction,  was  made  Pr  s 
dent  •  Mr.  Basil  Lawrence,  Secretary  ;  and  Major  Lang,  Treasurer.  The 
Committee  of  the  Club,  having  been  asked  to  recognise  their  existence, 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  doing  so,  and  have  placed  every  facility  a 
their  disposal  for  carrying  out  their  work,  one  of  the  fading J?ature*  of 
the  Club  being  the  encouragement  of  every  branch  of  photography,  ibis 
Society,  consisting,  of  course,  of  members  of  the  Camera  Club  only,  is 

^Thirty-four  members  were  elected  during  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March. 


The  National  P.O.P. 


Manufactured  by  the  National  Photographic  Company,  59  &  Gl,  CromweU-roa 
Southampton. 


The  Managing  Director  of  the  National  Photographic  Company  , 
photgrapher  of  long  and  varied  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
fession,  whose  knowledge  of  what  is  required  in  a  printing  out  paper  i 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  preparation  of  the  National  P.O.P.  S;; 
samples  of  this  paper  were  recently  sent  us  for  trial,  and  during  ) 
Easter  holidays  we  snatched  a  little  time  for  grappling  with  some  an  i 
of  developing,  printing,  &c.,  the  paper  used  for  the  latter  being  M 
National  gelatino-chloride.  We  had  had  the  sample  by  us  for  some  i  , 
and  were  pleased  to  find  that  it  had  kept  remarkably  well.  It  yieldt  j 
prints  of  great  depth  and  richness,  and  in  all  other  respects  beL  ! 
admirably— indeed  we  could  desire  nothing  better  in  the  way  of  pnn  t 
paper.  We  have  also  seen  a  number  of  very  fine  specimen  prints  oi  e 
paper,  which  are  as  good  a  recommendation  as  the  National  P  ‘J 
could  have. 


A  Simple  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Photographic  Lens. 


Bv  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A..S.  London  :  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limitet 
25,  Newman-street,  W. 


Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  qualifications  for  discoursing  on  the  subject  of  p  >• 
graphic  lenses  do  not  call  for  analysis.  In  the  present  case  hf  s 
probably  felt  the  difficulty  of  writing  down  to  the  intellectual  lev 
the  non- mathematical  photographer,  and  of  condensing  tbe  great  an  it 
of  optical  knowledge  which  he,  of  course,  possesses.  I  he  little  * 
differs  in  many  vital  points  from  similar  efforts  that  have  already 
issued,  and  notably  so  in  respect  of  the  information  it  graphically  a 
for  enabling  the  photographer  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  lew 
characteristics  of  the  lens  he  proposes  to  employ.  The  diagra“8 
trating  the  features  of  focal  length  in  relation  to  size  of  plate;  co  ? 
power ;  circle  of  illumination,  and,  in  particular,  the  one  marking  tee; 
ence  in  practice  between  slow  and  rapid  lenses  and  the  effect  of  diaper  , 
supply  in  themselves  a  well-conceived  and  easily  grasped  litt  e 
in  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject  which  should  successfully  appea 
understanding  of  every  user  of  a  photographic  lens.  A  stigmatic  tea 
for  oblique  rays  is  also  given  in  the  form  of  a  detachable  chart,  an 
admirable  bromide  prints  by  Messrs.  Wellington  &  ^rard  efi  7 
portray  what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  Stigmatic  lens  use  e  ^ 
its  compound  or  simple  form.  A  careful  study  of  the  book  will  be 
well  expended,  for,  in  carrying  out  its  purpose  of  being  a  simple  gt 
the  choice  of  a  lens,  it  contrives  to  impart,  in  terse  and  lucld  ^ 
a  great  amount  of  information  on  photographic  optics  of  a  soud  ■ 
authoritative  character.  The  book  is  got  up  m  excellent  style. 


iitdns  attir  fioteg. 


Alleged  Photographic  Fraud. -  Arthur  Douglas  Thompson,  a. 
grapher’s  assistant  and  canvasser  of  Rotherham,  was  charged  L;. 

West  Riding  Police  Couit,  on  Monday,  with  obtaining  money  by  meaiis 
pretences  from  Mrs.  A.  E.  Conson,  of  Terrace-road,  Parnate  RofiL 
Superintendent  Quest  said  the  prisoner  had  been  apprehended  for  ; 
20s.  by  means  of  false  pretences.  He  was  alleged .to 'have  calie  j 
prosecutrix  and  obtained  an  order  for  photographs  to  th<j  value 
He  was  given 11.,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he  bad  ^®d  ld  J.W* 


n  i£.,  ana  it  was  anegeu  uc  *  - - , 

employer.  The  prosecutrix  and  the  photr graphtr  afterwards 
(Superintendent  Quest),  and  said  they  wished  the  case  to  be  withdwi^ 
the  magistrate  refused  to  allow  this  to  he  dote,  until  some  ev 
given.  The  photographer  was  not  then  present  in  court,  and  th 
accordirgly  adjourned  for  a  week.. 


April  15,  1898] 
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Photographic  Cltjb  — Wednesday  evening,  April  20,  a  demonstration  of 
Photogravure  by  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Smith,  F.  R  P.S.  (of  the  Autotype  Company), 
winner  of  the  Society  of  Arts  gold  medal.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Club  on  the  personal  introduction  of  a  member,  or  by  invitation 
cards  which  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane, 
N.E.)  will  be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

Might  Have  Been  Different. — William  Henry  Smith,  aged  twenty-four, 
labourer,  Frank  Leslie,  aged  twenty-two,  clerk,  and  Arthur  Roberts,  aged 
twenty-one,  farrier,  were  indicted  at  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions,  before  Mr. 
M'Connell,  with  breaking  and  entering  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Haydon  &  Urry, 
Limited,  cinematograph- manufacturers,  of  353,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  and 
stealing  eighty-five  cinematograph  films  of  various  subjects,  thirteen  projecting 
lenses,  a  typewriter,  a  cycle,  and  a  magic  lantern,  valued  at  200/.  After 
evidence  had  been  given  at  length,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
The  Chairman  advised  the  prisoners  to  be  careful  in  future,  and  he  felt  sure 
that,  if  the  jury  knew  all  that  he  did,  the  verdict  would  have  been  very 
different. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Prokudine-Gorsky,  Director  of  the  Course  of  Practical  Photo¬ 
graphy,  No.  2,  Manegnaja,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  writes:  “I  have  opened  a 
course  of  practical  photography — the  first  in  Russia — and  in  connexion  with 
it  I  have  established  an  experimental  laboratory.  Several  specialists,  members 
of  the  Imperial  Russian  Technical  Soriety,  are  co-operating  in  the  above  my 
enterprise.  Everything  concerning  the  progress  of  photography  being  thus 
of  great  interest  to  me,  I  herewith  take  the  liberty  to  invite  those  concerned  to 
send  me,  prepaid,  samples  of  their  products,  which  will  be  carefully  examined 
and  tested  in  my  laboratory.  Those  articles,  the  samples  of  which  will  be 
found  upon  examination  to  give  satisfaction,  will  be  reported  upon  in  the 
accounts  of  the  laboratory,  and,  besides,  the  lecturers  will  particularly 
acquaint  their  auditors  with  such  novelties.” 

In  the  Queen’s  Bmch  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Bruce  and  Mr.  Justice  Day,  sitting  as  a  Divisional  Court,  the  action 
was  mentioned,  Brown  v.  Henson,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  a  photographer,  of 
Leicester,  had  obtained  an  injunction  against  the  defendant,  who  carried  on 
business  in  Nottingham  as  a  photographer,  restraining  the  latter  from 
infringing  the  copyright  of  certain  views  of  Nottingham  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  taken  by  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Marriott,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff, 
stated  that  at  the  trial  of  the  action  their  Lordships  directed  that  the  amount 
of  damage  should  be  assessed  by  the  official  referee,  but  the  plaintiff  now 
thought  it  over,  and  was  prepared  to  accept  a  nominal  verdict  for  405.  as 
damages.  Their  Lordships  accordingly  agreed  to  enter  up  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  for  40s.,  and  the  order  referring  the  question  of  damages  to  the  official 
referee  was  camelled. 

Postal  Reform. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Postal  Service  Committee  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  it  was  reported 
that  the  representations  made  by  the  Chamber  to  the  Postmaster-General  on 
the  subject  of  the  prohibition  against  the  transmission  through  the  post  of 
samples  of  liquids,  greasy  and  colouring  substances,  had  at  last  borne  fruit. 
A  circular  notice  was  issued  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  February  22, 
mnouncing  that,  from  March  1,  such  samples  would  be  accepted  if.  packed  in 
iccordance  with  the  regulations,  which  are  identical  with  those  in  force  in 
)ther  countries  of  the  Postal  Union.  The  concession  applies  to  samples  for 
ransmission  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Great  satisfaction  was  expressed  at 
,he  granting  of  this  service  by  the  Post  Office,  which  responded  to  a  much- 
leeded  want  in  busine's  circles,  and  considerable  gratification  was  expressed 
.t  the  action  which  it  was  believed  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  personally 
aken  in  bringing  about  this  improvement.  It  was  also  decided  that  steps 
hould  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  registration  and  postage  of  newspapers, 
elephone  delays,  post-registered  telegrams,  &c. 

“  Copyright.”— A  contributor  to  the  Newspaper  Owner  and  Manager 
bserves  :  “  The  writer  recently  produced,  in  a  London  suburban  paper,  the 
portrait  of  a  local  curate  who  had  been  preferred  to  a  city  living.  He 
torrowed  the  photograph  in  the  ordinary  way  from  this  gentleman  for  the 
urpose  of  reproduction,  and  duly  placed  beneath  the  engraving,  when 
'ublished,  the  name  of  the  photographers.  (It  is  always  as  well  to  do  this, 
f  only  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.)  Within  a  few  days  he  received  a  charge  of 
alf-a- guinea  from  the  photographei  s  in  question,  but  at  once  wrote  to  them 
spudiating  any  liability.  He  also  wrote  to  the  clergyman,  who  stated  that 
e  was  not  aware  that  the  photographers  had  any  right  to  make  the  charge, 
'he  bill  came  in  again,  however,  and  was  again  returned,  this  time  with  the 
itimation  that  the  original  of  the  portrait  had  not,  to  his  knowledge,  parted 
ith  any  right  to  the  photographers.  Finally,  the  photographers  wrote, 
;ating  that,  under  the  circumstances,  they  would  withdraw  their  claim, 
he  moral  of  this  is  that,  if  similar  demands  should  be  made  upon  any  of  our 
iaders,  they  would  do  well  to  ascertain  (1)  whether  the  original  of  the 
hotograph  had  for  a  consideration  parted  with  his  rights  in  the  portrait  to 
le  photographer,  and  (2)  whether  the  photographer  had  secured  his  purchased 
ghts  by  copyright  at  Stationers’  Hall.” 

Re  William  Nicholson,  photographer,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight. — The 
ublic  examination  of  the  above-named  bankrupt  took  place  before  Mr. 
egistrar  Blake  at  the  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight)  Bankruptcy  Court  on 
hursday  last.  The  statement  of  affairs  filed  by  the  bankrupt  disclosed  gross 
abilities  amounting  to  738/.,  of  which  55 6/.  was  expected  to  rank  against  the 
state  for  dividend.  The  assets  were  estimated  to  produce  129 /.,  thus  leaving 
deficiency  of  427 /.  The  debtor,  in  reply  to  questions  put  by  the  Official 
eceiver,  said  he  commenced  business  in  Yentnor  in  1870.  He  afterwards 
lened  a  branch  business  at  Shanklin,  and  since  1892  he  had  carried  on  busi- 
jss  at  the  latter  address  only.  When  he  commenced  business  he  had  50/. 
.pital  of  his  own,  and  he  subsequently  borrowed  200/.  from  the  National 
rovincial  Bank  of  England  on  his  own  personal  security  and  two  sureties, 
e  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  money-lenders  for  some  time 
ist,  his  first  transaction  being  after  a  severe  illness  of  his  wife.  He  answered 
l  advertisement  by  a  man  who  traded  as  W.  Willis,  in  Great  Russell-street, 


W.C  ,  but  he  afterwards  discovered  that  the  real  owner  of  that  business  was 
Isaac  Gordon,  of  Birmingham.  His  life  was  insured  for  500/.,  the  policy 
having  been  taken  out  in  1868.  His  drawings  from  the  business  had  amounted 
to  about  35s.  per  week.  He  could  not  say  what  his  takings  had  been.  Of 
late  years  he  had  not  put  all  his  receipts  into  the  bank.  The  debtor  was 
eventually  allowed  to  pass  his  examination. 

Dr.  Jameson  and  the  “Camera  Fiend.” — A  correspondent  of  the 
Aberdeen  Journal  narrates  an  aggravating  experience  Dr.  Jameson  had  with 
a  photographer  while  fishing  at  Glentana  on  the  Dee.  The  correspondent 
and  the  doctor’s  gillie,  W.  P.  Campbell,  were  joking  together  when  Dr. 
Jameson  and  Sir  John  Willoughby  appearad  at  the  river’s  side.  Wheeling 
round  to  his  man,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  Dr.  Jameson  broke  in  with 
“What  story  was  that  you  were  telling,  Campbell,  when  we  came  along  V’ 
“  He  was  asking  if  we  had  any  more  attempts  at  interviewing  by  the  ‘  watch¬ 
dogs  of  civilisation  and  I  was  telling  him  that  they  were  a  treat  compared 
with  the  fellow  with  the  camera  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  how  we 
managed  to  dodge  him.”  “  Oh,  that  was  it.  Yes,  he  was  a  caution.  I  guess 
he  did  for  that  day’s  sport,”  laughed  Dr.  Jim  ;  and,  from  the  account  of  the 
day’s  proceedings,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  rather  a  rough  time  of  it  in 
eluding  the  focus  of  the  “  camera  fiend.”  Without  even  “  by  your  leave,”  it 
seems  that  a  persistent  and  highly  impertinent  owner  of  a  camera,  bent 
on  having  a  shap-shot  at  the  doctor,  suddenly  appeared  at  the  river  side 
right  in  front  of  him,  and  “  out-spanned  ”  in  a  deal  of  hurry  to  do  him  in  the 
act  of  fishing.  Campbell  immediately  took  in  the  situation,  and  before  the 
“  black  clout  ”  could  be  of  any  use  in  setting  the  focus,  the  doctor,  apprised' 
of  his  danger,  reeled  up  immediately  and  moved  off  to  afresh  pool,  at  the 
same  time  warning  the  fellow  to  drop  it,  and  take  himself  off  and  his  “  infernal 
machine”  with  him.  But  he  had  come  to  make  “  copy,”  as  the  reporters 
have  it,  and  was  not  to  be  bluffed  of  his  prey.  No  sooner  had  the  doctor  got 
settled  into  work  in  these  fresh  quarters  than  the  “  fiend  ”  was  again  on  tv  eir 
track  on  the  bank  above.  Another  move  was  made,  and  the  same  operations 
gone  through,  Campbell  giving  the  signal  whenever  the  head  of  the  operator 
went  under  the  “black  flag,”  and  the  doctor  immediately  presenting  bis  back, 
which  was  not  the  part  wanted,  and  then,  reeling  up,  moved  off.  This  was- 
repeated  more  than  half  a  dozen  times,  and,  of  course,  was  irritating  in  the 
extreme.  Yet  the  doctor  never  lost  his  temper  but  once,  and  that  was  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dinnet.  He  thought  his  enemy  had  at  last  been  baffled,  and  had 
made  himself  scarce.  The  doctor  was  getting  on  beautifully,  and  had  just 
hooked  a  fish  when  the  “infernal  machine”  was  again  popped  up  on  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge.  It  seemed  as  if  “  cheek  ”  was  to  be  at  last  rewarded  ; 
but,  at  the  now  common  signal  of  alarm  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  the 
doctor  wheeled  into  the  unwelcome  position  (from  a  photographic  point  off 
view),  but  in  doing  so  actually  had  to  break  away  from  his  fish. 

- + - 

iilmntgg  of  ^octettes. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


April. 

Name  of  Society. 

18 . 

Bradford  Photo.  Society  . 

18 

Stafford  Photo.  Society . 

If) 

. 

19 . . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

If) 

If) 

Croydon  Microscopical  . 

If) 

If) 

If) 

19 

20 

20 

20  .. 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 . 

Bolton  Mutual  Photo.  Society  . 

21  . 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

Oroydon  Camera  Club  . 

23 . 

Hackney . . . 

Subject. 


Exposure  and  Bevel'  pment.  Mr.  Brooks. 
/  Demonstration  :  Acetylene  Gas.  Sardi 
\  Gas-generator  Company,  Limited. 
Practical  Application  of  Lecture  on 
Photographic  Dodges.  H.  E.  Burn, 
and  Members. 

Lecture:  Mrs  Main. 

Exhibition  of  Negatives  in  Developing 
Competition,  and  Report  by  the 
Adjudicators,  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Middleton. 

Instantaneous  Photography.  F.  O.  Bynoe. 
Notes  from  the  Arctic.  Frederick  Curtis. 
/Demonstration  with  Velox  Paper.- 
\  Messrs.  Giiffin  &  Sons. 

A  Trip  tr  the  Norfolk  Broads. 

Chat  ubout  L  uses.  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert. 
Picto  r  ia  l  Photograph  y.  A .  K orsley  Hi nt  on .  _ 
/  Meeting  at  tne  Rooms  for  the  Inspect  ion 
\  of  Cameras. 

Lecture :  Hand-camera  Work. 

J  The  Making  of  Enlarged  Negatives.. 
(  W.  H.  Rogers. 

Members’  Lam  era  Evening. 
/Demonstration  :  Photogravure.  A. 
\  Ernest  Srnnh,  F.R.P.S. 

Copying. 

Lecture.  Charles  Lrrd. 

Home  Portraiture.  Mr.  Norris. 

(  Photographing  Small  Objects  by  Means 
•j  o]  Photographic  Lensis.  T.  E.  fresh- 
(  water. 

J  Show  of  Lantern  Slides  by  Members  of 
(  the  Putney  Photographic  Society. 
Portraitui c.  Harold  Baker. 

Japan.  Re*.  W.  vv'fston. 

/  Jhe  Northern  Highlands.  H.  Selby  and 
\  G.  Lamley. 

Excursion:  Bid-ton 

( Excursion  :  Kiugswood.  Leader,  J. 

\  <  had  wick  Taylor. 

fE'Cuision:  Woodham  Feriiss.  Leader.. 

\  J.  H.  G-ar. 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

’March  31, — Mr.  Robert  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

A  number  of  photographs,  taken  by  West  &  Son,  of  Southsea,  of  yachts 
under  sail,  upon  Gem  plates,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Bullen. 

It  was  decided  that,  with  reference  to  the  present  position  of  the  Traill 
Taylor  Memorial  Fund,  the  Hon.  Secretary  should  make  inquiries  and  report 
•upon  the  matter,  as  there  were  many  who  had  an  interest  in  the  movement 
who  would  welcome  some  particulars  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Committee’s 
-deliberations. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  read  a  paper  on 

Some  Comparisons  of  Developers.  [See  p.  230  ] 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  Mr.  Teape  was  asked  if  he  would  make  a  few 
observations  in  the  way  of  generalisation  as  to  what  inferences  he  would  draw 
from  the  results  of  his  experiments,  and  how  how  these  would  affect  his  future 
practice  in  photography.  It  was  thought  that  this  would  facilitate  their 
understanding,  and  better  enable  them  to  discuss  the  paper  than  the  mere 
recital  of  his  figures. 

Mr.  Teape  replid  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  had  so  far  but  imperfectly 
digested  the  facts  revealed  by  his  experiments,  a  proper  study  of  which  he 
anticipated  would  absorb  some  time.  As  regards  the  developer  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  for  negative  work,  Mr.  Teape  felt  very  certain  that,  for  a  time  at 
any  rate,  he  should  employ  the  new  combination  of  hydroquinone  and  rodinal 
which  he  mentioned  in  his  paper,  that  is,  for  hand-camera  work  ;  and.  if  his 
impression  of  its  power  were  rightly  formed,  he  would  continue  in  its  use. 
He  was  induced  to  say  this  because  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole 
•series  of  his  test  plates,  although  some  showed  up  very  well  in  the  under¬ 
exposures,  with  such  an  evenness  of  scale,  such  a  nice  gradual  increase  of 
density  up  to  the  small  numbers,  as  was  afforded  by  this  combined  developer. 
For  full  exposures  he  should  adhere  to  pyro,  which  showed  a  very  fine  scale  in 
the  over-exposures. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Hodd  asked  which  developer  gave  most  grain  in  the  under¬ 
exposures,  as  it  was  not  easily  seen  on  account  of  the  method  of  mounting  the 
plates. 

Mr.  Teape  replied  that  hydroquinone  by  itself  gave  the  most  granular 
negative. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  thought  the  utility  of  the  experiments  would  have  been 
increased  had  Mr.  Teape  extended  their  scope  to  exposures  of  one-twentieth 
normal.  It  was  a  common  thing  in  hand-camera  wo  k,  and  in  addition  there 
•was  the  fact  that  far  more  difficulty  was  found  in  handling  rank  under¬ 
exposures  than  over-exposures.  Mr.  Teape  had  taken  up  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  that  ordinary  camera  exposures  more  olten  suffered  from  over¬ 
exposure  than  the  reverse,  and  that  was  why  he  had  increased  the  exposures 
to  the  pitch  in  his  paper,  to  show  what  could  be  done. 

Mr.  A.  Thomas  observed  that,  as  a  result  of  developing  a  dezen  plates, 
exposed  as  neatly  as  possible  for  a  like  time,  with  different  developers,  he 
found  that  rodinal  alone  gave  a  passable  negative  on  what  was  an  under- 
■exposed  plate.  With  such  plates,  or  where  there  was  a  suggestion  of  under¬ 
exposure,  he  would  proceed  with  dilute  rodinal,  and  gradually  increase  its 
strength. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  thought  pyro-metol  and  carbonate  of  potash  was  enough 
for  any  snap-shot. 

Mr.  Teape,  continuing,  said  that  glycin,  eikonogen,  and  amidol  would 
appear  to  be  useless  for  over-exposure. 

Mr.  P.  Everitt  insisted  that  Mr.  Teape’s  conclusions  were  premature  by 
reason  of  his  own  limitations,  that  is,  in  confining  himself  to  the  makers’ 
formulfe  in  composing  the  developer.  It  was  a  question  whether  these 
•  necessarily  gave  the  best  results. 

Afttr  some  discussion,  Mr.  Teape  adopted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
give  expression  to  a  disclaimer  that  his  paper  purported  to  be  an  investigation 
of  the  deposit  of  silver  caused  by  the  action  of  light  and  the  developer 
from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Such  a  course,  he  agreed,  would  close 
any  opening  for  discussion,  which,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  was  of 
ilit’le  interest. 

There  was  the  scientific  side,  in  which  measurements  were  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  everybody  but  the  maker  of  negatives,  who  must  judge  by 
other  methods,  and  it  was  ttlt  by  several  members  that  to  mix  up  the  nature 
of  the  discussion  was  likely  to  obscure  the  ultimate  value  such  a  piper  should 
prove. 

Mr.  Teape  said  that,  in  attacking  tie  matter,  he  had  done  so  in  a  way 
which  every  one  would  comprehend,  and  in  such  a  way  that,  if  there  were  any 
value  in  the  results,  every  one  might  make  use  of  them.  He  hoped  it  might 
prove  some  guide  as  to  what  to  avoid  and  what  to  make  use  of. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

ArRiL  6. — Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  gave  a  chat  on 

Latitude  in  Development  and  Local  Treatment  in  Carbon  Printing, 
with  a  demonstration  by  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Platford  for  the  Autotype  Com- 
.pany.  Mr.  Foxlee  said  :  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  of  a  disinterred 
process  of  Pouncy’s  under  various  new  names— the  gum- bichromate  process 
and  photo-aquatint.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  regarding  the  great 
latitude  for  local  treatment  which  this  process  affords,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
process  in  which  latitude  of  treatment  is  possible  ;  in  fact,  so  'ar  from  this, 
there  is  no  developing  process  in  which  this  is  not  the  case,  except,  perhaps, 
the  Daguerreotype.  The  collotype,  albumen,  the  collodio-albumen,  and  the 
collodion  processes  all  allow  free  scope  for  local  treatment.  The  platinotype 
process,  with  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  developer,  and  the  dry-plate 
plate  process,  both  are  also  amenable  to  such  treatment.  Many  will  remember 
Mr.  Cembrano  showing  photographs  of  the  Alhambra,  in  which,  while  one 
part  required  something  less  than  a  second,  several  minutes  wtre  required  for 
another,  yet  he  managed  to  produce  an  harmonious  negative.  True,  the  deve¬ 
lopment  in  some  casts  occupied  some  hours,  but  the  end  justified  the  means, 


because  he  so  obtained  what  he  wanted.  With  the  help  of  Messrs,  limton 
and  Platford  I  propose  to  show  that  in  the  carbon  process  we  can  do  blmost 
anything  in  the  shape  of  local  treatment,  and  do  this  also  without  in  any  way 
sacrificing  the  dtlicate  tints  of  our  picture.  For  this  purpose  we  have  In'  •’•'• 
some  pieces  of  tissue  which  have  been  to-day  exposed  to  the  bun.,  n, 
for  an  equal  time,  and  will  ask  the  Chairman  to  number  these  and  the  t 
papers  upon  which  the  pictures  are  to  be  mounted.  Except  to  say  that  these 
are  then  soaked  in  cold  water  until  they  become  a  little  flaccid,  and  then  eadi 
sheet  of  tissue  squetzed  on  to  the  transfer  paper,  we  will  not  explain  at  length 
the  carbon  process.  The  photograph  is  Colonel  dale's  Slcrpj  II  Alova  a 
good  photograph,  with  perfect  detail  everywhere,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good 
picture.  On  the  table  will  be  seen  several  forms  of  a- tinometer  us.-d  to  lime 
the  printing  of  the  tissue,  amongst  which  are  Johnson's,  EaLkart’s,  Button's 
and  Sawyer’s  instruments,  the  general  principle  of  which  is  well  known.  Hu 
conditions  under  which  our  demonstration  proceeds  are  of  an  extremdV 
amateur  type.  At  the  works  the  custom  is  to  have  large  tanks  for  dev,  lop. 
ment,  with  a  convenient  hot  and  cold-water  supply.  Ou  the  Continent  I  saw 
that  cam*  l’s-hair  brushes  were  used  for  wipingout  lights  as  occasion  required,  aid 
Mr.  Backhaul,  in  his  demonstration  of  PouncyV:  process,  also  used  the  brash. 
The  brush  is  strongly  recommended  to  those  wLo  want  a  meai  s  of  local  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  gum  process,  but  it  has  to  be  used  vtry  delitately  indetd  to 
preserve  the  fine  tints  of  the  picture.  One  of  the  charms  which  is  claimed  for 
this  process  is  its  great  uncertainty.  You  do  tot  know  what  you  are  going  to 
get  until  the  picture  is  finished.  This  so-called  charm  of  uncertainty,  how- 
ever,  is  a  libel  on  Pouncy’s  process.  Any  uncertainty  about  it  s  mply  means 
that  you  do  not  know  how  to  work  it.  In  itself  it  is  as  certain  as  any  process 
can  be.  Naturally  an  amateur’s  first  attempts  at  making  his  plates  or  papers 
would  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  so  with  Pouncy’s  process.  But  for  the 
carbon  process  we  claim  that  it  has  not  this  charm  of  uncertainty.  You  make 
up  your  mind,  and  you  get  what  you  want.  The  caibon  image  has  none  of 
that  delicate  nature  which  belongs  to  the  gum  process.  In  the  Autotype 
Works  use  is  made  of  a  watt  r  brush— that  is,  a  jet  of  hot  water  conveyed  by  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing,  and  with  this  a  jet  of  any  power  almost  can  be  easily 
made  by  pressing  the  delivery  end  of  the  pipe.  With  such  a  tool  any  amount 
of  local  development  can  be  carried  out.  The  variations  of  the  normal  which 
are  possible  iLclude  a  general  heaviness  or  light  appearance,  a  light  sky  with 
detail  in  the  foreground  subdued,  the  reverse  of  this,  and  others  which  indi¬ 
vidual  taste  might  suggest.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  realised  that  all  this  is 
possible  in  an  amateur  way  in  houses  with  a  hot- water  service,  of  which  very 
few  now  are  unprovided.  The  Chairman  wishes  me  to  produce  the  following 
variations  upon  the  six  pieces  of  tissue:— (1)  Normal  ;  (2)  clear  the  water  in 
the  foreground  ;  (3)  deepen  foreground  ;  (4)  clear  the  sky  ;  (5)  a  general  black¬ 
ness  ;  and  (6)  a  light-toned  print.  Of  course,  no  ore  of  these  variations  will 
be  an  improvement  on  the  normal,  which  shows  the  picture  at  its  best;  but 
they  will  show  what  may  be  done  with  prints  from  negatives  which  in  them¬ 
selves  cannot  yield  the  best  results.  While  the  prints  are  being  manipulated, 
I  will  pass  round  some  examples  lrom  the  same  negatives  in  different-coloured 
tissues,  and  on  papers  of  different  surfaces,  to  show'  the  wide  scope  one  has  in 
the  carbon  printing  process.  Unfortunately,  the  heat  of  the  water  obtainable 
here  is  not  more  than  105°  Fahr.,  and  we  are  consideiably  hampered.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  180°  or  higher  should  be  at  hand,  in  which  case  it  is  cu- tomary  to 
proceed  with  local  treatment  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  the  jet  of  water. 
Failing  this,  it  wiil  be  seen  that  Mr.  Platford  makes  use  of  the  fleshy 
parts  of  his  hand,  and  rubs  those  parts  which  are  to  be  lightened.  Much 
of  this  could,  however,  be  done  with  the  rubber  tube  wiih  water  of 
180°  to  200°.  The  water  can  he  too  hot,  but  it  depends  on  the  exposure, 
the  more  of  which,  the  hotter  may  the  wattr  be.  Transparencies  are  quite  a 
open  to  treatment  as  prints  on  paper  if  you  have  a  substratum,  and  an  excel 
lent  substratum  consists  of  bichromated  gelatine.  There  are  a  few  facts  aboui 
carbon  tissue  which  it  is  profitable  and  interesting  to  note.  Its  sensitiveness 
is  suspended  when  in  a  wet  state,  and  so  development  may  proceed  in  day 
light.  While  this  is  quite  true,  the  tissue  is  also  insensitive  when  absolutely  dry, 
that  is,  when  thoroughly  desiccated  and  in  a  britile  condition.  After  printing 
the  light  action  goes  on  in  the  tissue  though  kept  in  the  dark  according  to  th  I 
amount  of  moisture  present.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  print  for  half  th 
necessary  time,  and  find  in  an  hour’s  time  that  the  print  is  fully  exposed 
kept  in  a  moist  atmosphere  at  a  high  temperature.  The  same"  t’ssue,  ho?, 
ever,  if  k*-pt  thoroug'  ly  dry,  mig  it  be  p  eserved  six  months  without  fear  of  an 
continuing  ac  ion.  There  are  sevtral  prints  on  view  which,  either  by  accideu 
or  design,  were  kept  tor  ptriods  of  from  seven  to  eighteen  days  betweei 
printing  and  development,  but  evidently  in  a  dry  state,  or  much  deeper  image 
would  have  resulted.  In  addition  to  the  methods  of  reducing  which  I  havt 
enumerated,  theie  are  chemical  means  of  doing  the  same  thing.  The  additioi 
of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  any  other  alkali,  acts  like  hot  water.  It  i 
a  risky  proceeding,  nevertheless,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  apt  to  destroy  th 
delicate  tints.  This  perhaps  to  a  Salonite  would  be  a  recommendation.  Wit!  j 
some  colours  there  is  also  the  disadvantage  that  they  will  be  made  of  a  warmt 
tint.  Black,  red  chalk,  or  sepia,  would  not  be  affeettd,  but  the  madder  o 
alizarine  colours  are  very  easily  changed.  Ammonio-nitrate  of  s.lver,  follower 
by  pyro,  is  a  very  good  intensifier  for  carbon  transparencies.  Their  colour 
can  be  changed  to  almost  anything,  plus,  however,  the  original  colour  of  th 
tissue.  Treat  the  picture  with  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  wash,  an 
then  apply  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  the  results  will  be  inky  black.  Fo 
a  yellow  print,  soak  in  some  chromium  salt,  followed  by  a  salt  of  lean 
With  the  exception  of  the  silver  method,  intensification  really  resolves  itse1 
info  a  dyeing  action,  and  any  dye  colours  may  be  used  for  carbon  work.  Tb 
action  is  not  upon  the  colour  of  the  pigment,  but  upon  the  gelatine,  and  £ 
this  is  of  vaiious  thicknesses,  according  to  the  lights  and  shades,  the  form* 
are  represented  by  an  absence  of  deposit,  while  the  latter  is  increased  in  pr< 
portion  with  the  thickness  of  the  film.  Permanganate  is  permanent,  but  i 
effect  upon  an  organic  colour  would  be  destructive  with  the  formation  < 
oxide  of  manganese.  As  regards  the  moderation  of  over-exposure,  it  is  • 
question  of  time  and  hot  water.  As  an  extreme  case,  probably  three  tim 
normal  could  be  brought  down  with  long  soaking  and  high  temperature,  bi 
some  colours  are  reduced  more  easily  than  others. 
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Bath  Photographic  Society. — March  30,  Surgeon-Major  Adcock,  M.D.,  in 
ie  chair. — Mr.  G.  F.  Powell  and  the  Secretary  gave  an  illustrated  account 
’the  Yarmouth  Convention.  Leaving  Bath  on  Tuesday  evening,  Norwich  was 
lached  at  nine  the  following  morning.  A  description  of  Norwich  was  given, 
ith  especial  reference  to  its  castle,  cathedral,  quaint  streets,  public 
lildings,  and  commercial  prosperity,  which  a  dozen  slides  served  to  illus- 
ate.  The  travellers  arrived  at  Yarmouth  the  same  afternoon  in  time  for  the 
onvention  excursion  to  Caister  Castle.  Although  too  late  to  be  included  in 
te  group  of  members,  an  illustration  was  given  of  the  gathering, as  well  as  one 
?  the  1891  Bath  Convention.  Photographs  of  amusing  sketches  of  welcome 
id  other  incidents  were  given,  these  having  appeared  in  the  Yarmouth  papers 
i  the  form  of  cartoons.  Several  slides  showing  the  attractive  character  of 
lis  famous  seaside  resort  followed,  including  boating,  bathing,  and  beach 
:enes,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  being  a  close  view  of  the  new  revolving 
>wer,  around  which  the  Mayor,  Corporation,  many  friends,  and  a  military 
and  were  being  lilted  to  the  summit,  about  140  feet  or  so  from  the  beach, 

>  inaugurate  the  public  opening  of  this  attraction.  Two  whole  days  were 
lent  on  the  rivers  and  broads  in  special  steamers  provided  by  the  committee, 

>  that  a  good  many  views  of  wherries,  yachts,  and  other  craft  helped  to  swell 
ie  number  of  pictures  placed  on  the  screen.  The  members  who  joined  the 
scond  day's  excursion  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  annual  regatta 
i  Oulton  Broad,  which  proved  so  engrossing  to  snap-shottists  that  the  pro- 
cted  further  excursion  to  Lowestoft  the  same  day  was  not  attempted, 
llusion  was  made  to  the  work  of  the  Chairman  in  his  capacity  as  Presi- 
mt  of  the  Yarmouth  Camera  Club,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Harvey  George 
id  the  local  committee,  and  some  particulars  were  given  respecting  the  next 
leeting  at  Glasgow  on  July  4. 

Bolton  Mutual  Photographic  Society.  —  March  31. —There  was  a  fine 
ithering  of  members  to  a  lecture  and  demonstration,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Roscoe,  on 
low  to  Make  Photographic  Enlargements  by  Artificial  Light  Without 
the  Use  of  a  Condenser. 

'he  lecturer  claimed  for  his  method  the  following  advantages :  (1)  the 
pparatus  required  beyond  that  already  possessed  by  photographers,  could  be 
lade  by  themselves  almost  for  nothing ;  (2),  that  it  was  exceedingly  simple 
o  use  and  as  certain  as  any  other  method.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
hamber  in  which  to  bum  magnesium  ribbon,  a  box  about  two  feet  square 
erving  admirably,  in  the  front  of  which  a  hole  is  cut  to  receive  the  negative 
ou  wish  to  enlarge ;  then,  with  the  ordinary  camera  placed  with  the  part 
sually  occupied  with,  focussing  screen  against  the  negative,  or  the  lens  only 
lay  be  fixed  on  a  board  and  the  space  between  covered  over  with  a  cloth  ;  a 
oard  is  then  fixed  vertically  in  front  on  which  to  receive  the  enlarged  image, 
'his  apparatus  proved  by  demonstration  to  be  handy,  easy  to  work,  and 
Bcient.  After  the  lecture  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Woods)  placed  before  the 
leeting  a  draft  of  a  survey  scheme  which  is  intended  to  form  the  summer 
ork  of  the  Society,  and  is  expected  to  extend  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
xperts  in  several  branches,  such  as  geology,  botany,  surveying,  archi- 
scture,  &c.,  have  been  approached  and  consented  to  act  as  guides.  The 
implete  scheme  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks. 

April  5. — There  was  a  large  gathering  of  members  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
eter  Woods  (Hon.  Secretary)  on 

Photography  in  Natural  Colours. 
he  lecture  treated  of  colour  as  related  to  light,  of  the  correct  rendering  of 
me  value  by  isochromatic  photography,  and  most  of  the  published  accounts 
r  the  production  of  photographs  in  natural  colours— including  Lippmann’s 
terference  system  and  the  three-colour  sensation  methods — were  fully 
mstrated.  Mr.  Ives’s  kromskop  or  photo-chromoscope,  with  a  series  of 
•omgrams,  had  been  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Harold  Barnes,  and  added  greatly 
•  the  interest  of  the  lecture.  The  ruled- screen  method  of  Professor  Joly 
so,  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  set  of  slides  from  the  Natural  Colour  Photo 
ompany,  Dublin.  A  large  number  of  photo-mechanical  three-colour  prints 
ere  on  view,  and  admirably  illustrated  the  application  of  the  three-colour 
nsation  method  for  book  and  magazine,  &c.,  illustration. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society. — April  4,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  occupied  the 
iair.— Mr.  Ledbeater,  of  Rotherham,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Lightning,  and  How  to  Photograph  it. 
be  first  part  of  the  evening  Mr.  Leadbeater  devoted  to  explaining  what 
'htning  was,  its  cause  and  its  effect,  and  later  on  he  told  how  he  himself  had 
iptured  a  considerable  number  of  flashes.  His  modus  operandi  was  to  go  on 
ie  roof  during  a  severe  storm,  and  hold  his  camera  in  his  hand  at  a  fixed 
cus,  to  point  it  directly  towards  the  seat  of  the  storm  after  every  sixth  flash 
'  sheet  lightning,  as  he  had  found  after  every  sixth  flash  forked  lightning 
ould  appear.  The  lecture  was  made  specially  interesting  by  the  handing 
>und  of  several  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Leadbeater.  These  were  very  good 
:amples  of  lightning  pictures.  Another  most  interesting  and  unique  feature 
the  evening  was  the  production  of  at  least  a  dozen  magnificent  frost  photo- 
aphs.  These  also  had  been  taken  by  the  lecturer,  and  were  splendid,  the 
ost  forms  on  window  panes  giving  most  lovely  designs. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic  Association.— 
pril  5,  Mr.  W.  Parry  (President)  in  the  chair. — Dr.  Blacklock  gave  a  talk  on 
Clouds  and  Halation. 

e  described  the  methods  he  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  what  had  been  aptly 
rmed  “bald-headed”  landscapes.  He  thought  that  it  was  regrettable  that 
lotographers  confined  their  efforts  in  cloud  photography  almost  exclusively 
»  sunrise  and  sunset  effects,  although,  of  course,  these  were  more  easily  secured 
lan  white  cumulous  clouds  on  a  blue  sky.  Dr.  Blacklock  then  detailed  his 
cperiments  in  photographing  the  latter  class  of  clouds.  He  had  tried,  but 
>on  abandoned,  a  black  mirror  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  at  the  polarising 
lgle,  and  showed  the  arrangement  of  mirror  and  shutter.  He  had  obtained 
is  best  results,  however,  by  simply  photographing  the  clouds  direct  through 
yellow  screen.  These  screens  he  made  himself,  and  demonstrated  his  simple 
lethod  of  grinding  them  optically  flat.  Halation. — Dr.  Blacklock  detailed 


various  experiments  in  formulae  for  backing  compositions,  and  recommended' 
the  following  :  40  grains  of  shellac  dissolved  in  1  ounce  of  methylated  spirit^ 
shaken  up  with  a  little  chalk  to  clear  it,  filter,  and  add  about  4  grains  of 
aurine.  This  dries  quickly,  and  can  be  easily  removed  after  development. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Belton,  representing  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  &  Son,  attended,  and 
gave  an  interesting  demonstration  of  the  now  well-known  Velox  paper. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society.— The  numbers  and  friends  of  this  Society 
met  last  week  to  hold  their  annual  musical  evening.  The  exhibition  of  mem¬ 
bers’  work,  which  was  so  pleasant  a  feature  of  the  evening,  contained  plenty 
of  good  and  delicate  amateur  work,  and  while  there  was  an  abundance  of 
clever  technical  work,  there  was  evidence  of  refined  artistic  feeling.  A  great 
feature  of  the  eveniDg’s  entertainment  was  a  series  of  members’  lantern  slides, 
including  some  striking  sea  effects  and  some  exquisite  photographs  of  flowers, 
the  lanternist  being  Mr.  J.  H.  Lygo.  Mr.  H.  Jasper  Redfern  delighted  the- 
members  with  his  cinematographic  exhibition,  which  was  followed  by  his- 
throwing  upon  the  screen  a  series  of  colour  photographs,  the  process  of  which 
is  one  of  the  most  recent  and  interesting  achievements  of  scientific  photo¬ 
graphy.  No  artificial  colouring  whatever  is  used,  and  a  series  of  most 
charming  landscapes  and  flower  pieces  were  shown  in  their  natural  tints,  even 
to  the  most  elusive  shades  of  colouring.  [We  should  be  glad  to  have  further 
particulars  of  this  process  from  our  Sheffield  friends.— Eds.  B.J.P. ] 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.— April  6.— Dr.  T.  W.  Drinkwater 
delivered  a  lecture  on 

The  Properties  of  Light. 

The  lecturer  said  that  great  carelessness  was  often  to  be  observed  among 
workers,  in  that  they  took  no  trouble  to  acquire  even  an  elementary  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  properties  of  the  light  by  the  aid  of  which  they  produced  their 
pictures.  It  was  shown  that  light  itself  was  invisible,  and  that  reflection  was 
the  means  of  making  it  known  to  us.  Refraction  was  spoken  of,  and  the- 
effect  which  water,  glass,  &c. ,  had  upon  rays  of  light  demonstrated.  Dr. 
Drinkwater  explained  how  different  kinds  of  glass  with  different  powers  of 
refraction  were  combined  to  produce  lenses  for  photographers.  Colour,  he  said, 
did  not  exist,  and  should  be  known  as  colour  sensation. 

- + - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

April  22-30 .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition,. 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C. 

,,  25-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bayley.  12,  Hanover- square,  W. 

There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above, 

- 4. - 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  March  28  and 
April  2,  1898  : — 

Shutters. — No.  7454.  “Improvements  in  or  connected  with  Photographic 
Shutters.”  H.  Bate. 

Camera. — No.  7712.  “  Lock  and  Key  Camera.”  S.  M.  Yeates. 

Dark  Slide. — No.  7799.  “An  Improved  Photographic  Dark  Slide.”  T.  P._ 
Bethell. 

Shutters. — No.  7857.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photographic 
Shutters.”  C.  Bentzin. 

Cycle  Camera-holder.— No.  7870.  “  A  Device  for  Supporting  Photographic 

Cameras  upon  Cycle  Handle-bars.”  J.  A.  Reid. 

Telectroscope.— No.  7939.  “  New  or  Improved  Telectroscope.”  H.  Bauer, 


©omsSjpontowcu 


*  *  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
*  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

THE  STEREOSCOPE- A  CAMERA  WANTED. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  very  glad  to  see  some  remarks  on  the  above  in 
your  issue  of  February  25.  You  advocated  a  portable  stereo  camera  and 
showed  that  it  could  easily  be  made.  I  would  go  one  better.  People  will 
never  go  in  for  stereo  exclusively,  hence  we  must  have  something 
combining  stereo  with  a  regular  and  popular  size,  namely,  quarter-plate. 
The  half-plate,  established  in  favour  rather  by  its  history  than  by  its 
merit,  is  a  most  objectionable  size,  it  is  not  the  half  of  a  whole-plate,  it  is 
not  artistic  in  its  proportions,  it  introduces  great  irregularities  in  cutting 
up  papers,  and  has  other  inconveniences.  It  is  high  time  the  half-plate 
was  abolished,  and  public  attention  turned  to  the  genuine  half-plate,  or 
“double  quarter,”  at  present  almost  disused,  and  masquerading  under  a 
strange  name,  its  own  having  been  appropriated  by  a  usurper.  To 
return  to  the  subject  however,  I  advocate,  not  the  double  quarter,  but  the- 
quarter  iteelf.  There  is  no  reason,  except  lantern  plates,  why  the  stereo- 
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picture  should  be  limited  in  height,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
wanted  is  a  hand  camera  capable  of  taking  one  quarter- plate,  or  two  as  a 
stereo,  at  will.  I  have  roughly  put  together  such  a  camera  and  done 
decent  work  with  it,  but,  though  a  “  hand  camera,”  it  is  no  more  portable 
than  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  hand  cameras  on  the  market.  This  camera 
•consists  of  a  pair  of  five-inch  Cooke  lenses,  mounted  on  a  Thornton- 
Pickard  stereo  shutter,  with  a  body  of  light  wood  and  a  fixed  partition. 
The  dark  slides  are  book  form,  having  four  shutters,  two  at  each  end,  so 
that  one  exposure  can  be  made  as  long  as  desired  without  fogging  the 
other.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  double  quarters  out  here,  the  partition 
would  have  been  removable,  so  that  a  central  lens  could  have  been  used 
for  a  real  half-plate  picture.  This  camera  is  but  a  makeshift  till  I  can 
carry  out  the  idea.  My  notion  of  a  portable  camera  is  not  “  one  that 
requires  a  porter,”  a  millstone  round  your  neck  or  a  portmanteau  in  your 
hand,  but  one  that  you  can,  on  occasion,  carry  in  an  overcoat  pocket  or 
pockets,  with  ease  and  comfort.  Such  a  camera  is  the  Eclipse,  and  the 
Xit.  Either  camera,  with  a  double  slide,  will  go  easily  into  an  ordinary 
coat  pocket,  and  three  more  slides  in  a  third  pocket  would  give  two 
cameras  and  ten  quarter-plate  films,  in  an  ordinary  coat,  with  the  hands 
free.  My  new  apparatus  (unless  interfered  with  by  the  chromoscope) 
will  consist  of  two  Xit-like  cameras,  capable  of  being  used  separately  or 
as  a  pair.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a  hinge  to  which  both  are  attached 
very  easily.  The  hinge  must  allow  not  only  for  spacing  the  lenses  close 
together  or  far  apart,  but  also  for  conveying  them  so  that  an  object  at  a 
given  distance  may  be  brought  into  the  centre  of  both  plates.  The  Xit, 
with  all  its  advantages,  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  the  adaptation  of 
this  hinge,  but  as  portable  a  camera  might  be  made  to  do  so.  This 
necessitates  a  flexible  or  adjustable  connexion  between  two  separate 
shutters  accurately  synchronised.  I  suggested  this  apparatus  to  the 
makers  of  the  Xit,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  think  much  of  it,  saying  that 
the  difficulty  of  synchronising  the  shutters  was  too  great.  It  seems  to 
me,  not  having  yet  had  to  do  it,  that  ihere  need  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
synchronising  two  separate  shutters  within  practical  limits  (focal  plane 
shutter,  for  example,  is  not  synchronous  in  itself) ;  but,  unless  we  adopt  a 
pneumatic  release,  the  difficulty  will  lie  in  joining  up  the  two  shutters  at 
varying  distances  and  angles.  A  pneumatic  release  I  should  hardly 
expect  to  remain  synchronous,  even  if  once  made  accurate,  certainly  not 
in  any  form  known  to  me,  though  it  might  be  possible  to  adapt  the 
pneumatic  principles  to  a  totally  different  form.  An  apparatus  such  as 
the  above  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  popularise  stereoscopy, 
and  I  do  not  think  anything  else  will  suffice.  I  shall  be  glad  of  any 
criticisms  or  suggestions.  No  roller  films  need  apply ;  I  work  with  cut 
.films  only.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  Gleadow,  I.F.S. 

N.  W.  P.  India,  March  15,  1898. 


AMMONIA  POISONING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  a  surgeon,  I  can  reply  to  the  query  by  “  Anxious  ”  in 
your  last  number  under  the  heading  “  Ammonia  Poisoning.” 

The  term  “ammonia  poisoning”  is,  strictly  speaking,  erroneous. 
What  really  occurred  was  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  caused  by  the  vapour  of  the  strong  liquid  ammonia. 
For  some  time  to  come  the  mucous  membranes  of  these  parts  will  be 
sensitive  to  any  irritant;  but,  if  “Anxious”  will  for  a  time  give  up  the 
use  of  a  developer  containing  ammonia,  this  extreme  sensitiveness  will 
gradually  disappear.  He  will  help  matters  if  he  will  wash  out  his  mouth 
with  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  to  which  a  little  tincture  of  myrrh  has 
been  added. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Ajax. 


to  Corregponlmttg. 

%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  )  ortion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington- street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
m/unications  through  the  2  ost.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street ,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photograph  Registered  : — 

Joseph  NickelsoD,  19,  Craven-street,  Newbury,  Berks. — Photograph  of  ihe  late  Rev. 

Edwa  d  Allen,  Tiverton,  Dev.n. 

Pioneer. — We  have  forwarded. 

George  Pitcher. — Doubles s  of  Messrs.  Marion,  Soho-square. 

Captain. — Your  letter  was,  unfortunately,  mislaid.  Reply  in  our  next. 

Artist. — We  do  not  answer  questions  unless  names  and  addresses  are  given. 

F.  G.  (Indian  Forest  Service). — The  articles  appeared  on  May  27  and  June  23 
of  the  year  mined.  We  shall  shor  ly  r<prii_t  them. 


J.  Bailey  &  Co. — We  have  not  hitherto  lad  any  complaints  of  the  person 
It  seems  a  case  for  a  legal  threat.  We  do  not  answer  question-  tnrougl 
the  post. 

C.  Hore. — It  is  a  gelatino-chloride  print.  Consult  the  formula  section  of  oin 
Almanac  tor  1898,  and  you  will,  doubtless,  find  information  that  wil 
enable  you  to  obtain  the  tone. 

Governmint  Appointments  in  Photooraihy.— A.  says,  “I  should  ft, 
much  obliged  if  you  would  say  if  there  are  any  appointment-  for  photo 
graphers  under  the  Government ;  and  if  so,  where  application  is  made.’ 
— In  reply  :  None  that  we  are  aware  of. 

Residues. — Economy.  At  the  present  price  of  silver,  and  the  small  quantity 
that  is  contained  in  dry  plates  and  in  the  gelatine  papers,  wc  .should 
say  it  was  false  economy  for  an  ama‘eur,  working  on  a  small  or  even 
moderate  scale,  to  save  his  sdver  residues. 

S.  Binns. — Do  not  use  glass  paper  to  ease  the  sliding  portion  ;  put  the  appa¬ 
ratus  in  a  warm  and  dry  place  for  a  few  days,  and  the  wood  will 
probably  shrink  to  its  original  proportions  and  without  warping.  The 
trouble  is  not  infrequent  with  cneap  apparatus. 

Reversed  Image. — S.  W.  The  reversal  of  the  image,  as  regards  right  and 
left,  is  easily  accounted  for,  and  there  is  nothing  phenomenal  in  tin 
matter.  The  plate  was  .simply  put  in‘o  the  slide  laud  side  foremost. 
By  doing  that  you  can  always  produce  the  “mysterious  phenomenon. " 

Patent. — R.  W.  B.  If  a  patent  was  taken  for  the  method  sixteen  years  ag^ 
and  another  taken  since  is  “still  in  force,” it  is,  of  course,  invalid,  and  is 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  wiitten.  If  you  are  sure  about  the 
first  patent  being  for  the  same  thing,  work  it  to  your  heart’s  content 
and  laugh  at  the  second  patentee. 

Wooden  Trays.— J.  Wright.  The  best  material  for  coating  wooden  vessel 
that  are  to  contain  silver  solutions  is  paraffin  wax.  As  those  yo1 
require  are  only  15x12,  why  not  use  porcelain  ones  !  they  would  cost 
lets,  and  bs  far  better  for  your  purpose.  Wood  is  only  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  when  porcelain  is  not  obtainable  of  the  s:ze  required. 

“Artistic  Lighting.”— T.  H.  R.  says:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  by 
whom  Artistic  Lighting,  by  iDglis,  is  published,  and  whether  it  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country  ?” — In  reply  :  8o  far  as  we  know,  the  book 
is  not  obtainable  in  this  country.  It  is  published  by  the  Photo  Beacon 
Company,  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  and  the  price,  we  believe,  is  one  dollar, 
exclusive  of  postage. 

Prices. — Amateur,  N.W.,  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  tell  me  about  what 
amateurs  generally  charge  for  cabinet  portraits  and  half-plate  views 
of  the  best  qu-dity,  as  I  am  afraid  I  am  charging  too  little,  and  I  want, 
of  course,  to  make  as  much  as  I  can  ?  ” — Amateurs  do  not  charge 
anything  for  tlieir  pictures.  If  they  did,  they  would  cease  to  be 
amateurs.  You  are  sailing  under  false  colours — you  are  a  professional, 
in  disguise. 

Sulphccyanide — the  Colonies.— Cyanide  writes:  “Would  you  kindly  let 
me  know  if  there  is  danger  in  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphocyanide, 
say,  in  the  toning  of  about  600  prints  daily  ;  also  if  there  are  openings' 
in  the  colonies  for  good  general  assistants  ?” — We  have  not  heard  of  any- 
unless  there  have  been  cuts  or  abrasions  on  the  skin  at  the  time  of  using, 
But  it  will  be  well  always  to  wash  the  hands  thoroughly  in  warm  water 
each  time  after  toning  as  a  precaution  against  ill  effects.  As  to  the 
colonies  we  can  give  you  no  decided  opinion  except  saying  that  w- 
have  heard  at  different  times  that  the  colonial  labour  market,  as  regard' 
photography,  is  as  well  stocked  as  it  is  here. 

Gold.— Inquirer  asks:  “Could  you  give  me  a  test  for  gold?  I  have  di- 
solved  some  old  trinkets  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  but  whethe; 
they  are  gold  or  not  I’m  not  sure.  The  liquid  has  the  appearance  oi 
gold.  A  reply  to  this  question  will  oblige.” — For  tests  for  gold  wt 
must  refer  you  to  one  or  other  of  the  elementary  works  on  chemistry,  a 
our  space  is  too  limited  to  give  them  here.  We  may  tel!  you,  howeve 
that  any  gold  there  may  be  in  the  solution  you  have  got  will  be  throw- 
down  as  a  dark  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  prof 
sulphate  of  iron.  It  may  then  be  washed  and  redissolved  in  nitr 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  used  for  toning  purposes,  or  sent  to  the  refiner 
for  reduction. 

Address  Wanted.— A.  W.  Dobbie  writes:  “On  p.  808  of  The  Britis: 
Journal  of  Photography  Almanac  you  give  a  full  account  of  Mr 
Scripture’s  method  of  lantern  stereoscopic  projection.  I  have  tried  tc 
find  Mr.  Scripture's  address,  but  my  letter  has  been  returned  ‘noi 
known.’  I  am  very  anxious  to  communicate  with  him,  because  I  wish 
as  President  of  the  South  Australian  Photographic  Society,  to  lectur> 
on  the  subject,  and  I  w.ll  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  kindly  sere] 
me  his  address.” — In  reply  :  Mr.  Scripture  is,  we  believe,  one  of  th 
professors  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  U.S.A.  Messrs 
Newton,  3,  Fleet-street,  London,  brought  out  a  similar  system  twe 
years  ago,  and  would,  doubtless,  give  information. 

Lens- burnisher. — Comyn  says:  “I  should  he  glad  if  you  would  answer  th 
following: — I  have  a  Dallmeyer  12x10  No.  4  patent  wide-angle  land | 
scape  lens ;  would  this  lens  suit  for  general  out-door  work,  such  a 
groups,  houses,  landscapes?  If  not,  will  you  kindly  say  what  subject, 
should  not  be  taken  with  same  ?  also  would  you  kindly  let  me  hav\ 
address  where  I  can  send  my  burnisher  to  have  a  scratch  taken  out?”- 
The  special  use  of  the  lens  is  that  for  which  it  is  constructed,  namely 
taking  landscapes  in  confined  situations.  If,  however,  it  be  used  oi 
smaller  sizes,  say  the  whole-plate,  it  is  then  an  ordinary  angle  lens.  I 
is  not  suited  for  architecture,  as  straight  lines  at  the  margins  of  th' 
picture  will  be  rendered  curved.  The  ’ers  may  be  used  for  groups,  bu 
will  be  slow,  as  its  aperture  is  but  about  /-16 ;  but  with  that  it  will  tak 
a  whole-plate  picture.  Better  send  the  bar  of  the  burnisher  to  it 
maker  to  do  the  needful. 
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too  much  to  expect  that  the  illustrative  section  will  not  only 
constitute  a  complete  objective  history  of  photography  in  all 
its  progressive  stages,  but  will  also  accurately  inform  the 
student  to  what  a  pitch  of  excellence  its  innumerable  applica¬ 
tions  have  in  these  days  been  brought.  It  should  bring  home 
to  the  non-photographic  visitor  the  large,  the  indispensable 
part  which  photography  fills  in  the  fields  of  modern  science, 
industry,  and  art.  It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  the 
measure  of  support  accorded  to  the  Exhibition  by  the  trade 
and  other  exhibitors  is  unprecedentedly  large,  and  that  the 
purely  commercial  side  of  the  display  will  be  fully  worthy  of 
photography  as  a  scientific  and  manufacturing  industry. 
Throughout  the  photographic  world  the  interest  awakened  in 
the  Exhibition  is  remarkably  keen,  and  all  the  signs  point 
to  a  great  and  popular  success.  We  are  confident  that,  when, 
next  Monday,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  well-filled  naves  and  courts  of  tbe  Crystal 
Palace,  he  wfill  recognise,  in  the  Exhibition  he  is  to  honour  by 
opening,  a  rich  and  noble  exposition  of  the  capabilities  of 
what  has  been  termed  the  most  interesting  and  wonderful 
Invention  of  the  Victorian  era. 


NOTICE.— THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

EXHIBITION,  1898. 

'he  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  April  29  will  be  a 
Special  Double  Number  of  thirty  two  pages,  and  will  contain  a 
all  report  of  the  International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the 
kystal  Pa’ace  to  be  opened  on  Monday,  April  25,  by  His  Royal 
lighness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  publishers  ask  us  to 
nnounce  that  advertisements  for  this  special  issue  should 
jach  them  not  later  than  Monday,  April  25. 

- - o- - 

EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
alace  opens  on  Monday  next,  April  25.  For  the  first  time  in 
s  history  photography  will  have  a  representative  display 
jubracing  the  whole  period  of  its  existence.  The  intelli- 
pnt  visitor  will  be  able  to  study  typical  examples  of  photo- 
■aphlc  reproduction  by  all  the  processes  that  have  been 
•actised  since  the  days  of  Daguerreotypy  and  Calotypy — 
ill,  as  it  were,  see  at  a  glance  the  best  of  what  has  been 
hieved  in  every  branch  of  camera  work,  pictorial,  scientific, 
dustrial,  manipulative.  In  these  regards  it  is  probably  not 


*  *  * 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  United  States  and  Spain  are 
in  antagonism  over  the  misgovernment  of  Cuba  by  the  last- 
named  country,  it  will  probably  interest  very  many  of  our 
readers  to  know  it  is  to  a  photographer,  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson, 
that  they  may  look  for  a  most  remarkable  little  book  on  Cuban 
life  and  adventure.  This  is  Caoba,  published  by  Mr.  David 
Nutt.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  former  Cuban  rebellion,  and  the 
exciting  incidents  that  are  described  are  founded  on  fact,  while 
the  book  gains  in  verisimilitude  from  the  circumstance  that 
Dr.  Emerson  writes  from  some  years’  personal  knowledge  of 
the  country.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  strongly  advocates 
the  annexation  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

The  Committee  of  the  International  Photographic  Exhibition, 
to  be  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on 
Monday  next,  April  25,  have  agreed  to  reserve  a  space  for 
exhibits  in  connexion  with  the  “  Roll  of  Ministering  Children.” 
The  exhibits  will  include  portraits  of  all  the  children  of  the 
Royal  family  taken  by  Messrs,  F.  &  R.  Speaight  for  inclusion 
in  the  “  Roll,”  a  large  map  of  the  United  Kingdom  showing 
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where  they  have  appointed  their  500  agents  to  act  for  them 
in  this  matter,  and  also  specimen  pages  of  the  “  Roll.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  P.  R.  Salmon,  who  is  travelling  in  the  East  for  Messrs. 
Levy  et  ses  Fils,  of  Paris,  his  object  being  to  obtain  a  large 
number  of  stereoscopic  views,  sends  us  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  and  brief  account  of  his  photographic  and  other 
experiences  en  route :  “I  had  a  most  successful  time  in 
Egypt,  and  have  now  arrived  in  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  about  six  weeks’  work,  or  longer,  if  necessary.  Messrs. 
Levy  are  sparing  no  expense  in  having  the  Holy  Land  done  as 
it  has  never  been  done  before.  My  final  command  was,  ‘  Don’t 
hurry,  but  stay  as  long  as  you  like ;  what  we  want  in  return 
are  good  negatives.’  I  have  had  many  adventures.  I  was 
turned  out  of  the  graveyard  at  Jaffa  by  a  large  mob,  who 
thought  I  was  photographing  some  weeping  women.  I  had  to 
pay  24s.  duty  on  plates  at  Alexandria,  and  21.  at  Jaffa.  At 
the  latter  place  I  had  great  difficulty  to  get  my  materials 
through.  I  have  seen  no  photographic  papers  since  I  left 
England.  I  cannot  tell  v  hen  I  shall  be  back,  probably  about 
August — perhaps  before,  as  the  heat  is  awful.  I  have  had  two 
days  fever,  been  kicked  by  a  donkey,  and  thrown  from  a  horse, 
but  still  live.  There  are  thousands  of  hand  cameras  about 
here,  but  I  have  not  seen  another  stand  camera  since  I  left 
England.” 

*  *  * 

The  Third  Annual  Congress  of  the  South  East  Union  of 
Scientific  Societies  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Croydon,  on 
June  2,  3,  and  4,  1898.  The  President-elect  is  Professor 
G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  An  excellent  list  of  papers  on 
subjects  of  wide  scientific  interest  has  been  arranged,  among 
them  being  one  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock,  F.C.S.  on  “  Photography 
in  Relation  to  Science.”  Twenty-nine  local  scientific  societies 
are  affiliated  to  the  Union,  and  the  circular  before  us  states 
that  lantern  slide  sets  illustrating  the  Weald  en,  Greensand, 
and  Gault  formations,  with  written  description  and  lecture,  are 
now  available  for  the  use  of  the  societies.  There  are  three 
photographic  societies  in  the  Union. 

#  *  * 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  of  54,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
recently  received  the  following  remarkable  communication  : — 

Lower  Town,  Axim, 
17/3/98. 

To  Gentlemen, 

Dear  Sir, — Having  read  some  illustrated  newspaper  found 
your  name  if  anybody  write  you,  you  will  send  plenty 
photography  *  post  free  on  application  to  you.  I  have  no 
greater  joy  than  to  take  your  agency  here  as  to  secure  you 
some  clients  such  as  shippers  of  logs,  kernels  (?  nuts,  Ed.). 
P.O.  or  draft  at  the  same  time.  I  will  charge  you  a 
commission  of  5s.  per  each  log  and  Is.  on  every  pound. 
Therefore,  if  you  desire  me  to  do  so,  kindly  let  me  have  a  case 
of  full  samples  to  introduce  clients  with,  8  almanacs  for 
1898  and  catalogues.  Awaiting  your  early  good  news  per 
returning  steamer.  Please  send  me  your  addressed  envelope. 
No  more  to  say  you,  with  due  regards. — Yours  faithfully, 

John  Wilson, 

The  young  princes  (sic)  of 
Egyombra  vid  Axim. 

*  A  catalogue  is  probably  meant. — Ed.  B  J.P. 


No  inconsiderable  amount  of  commercial  shrewdness  appears- 
to  be  possessed  by  the  writer  of  this  letter,  a  prince  in  his  own 
country,  we  take  it,  but  he  has  probably  learned  by  this  that 
English  photographic  houses  do  not  do  business  in  the  way  he 
imagines.  Still  we  hope  Mr.  Wilson’s  aspiration  to  act  as  a 
distributor  of  photographic  supplies  among  the  gentle  blacks 
of  his  native  country  will  be  realised  in  due  time. 

*  *  * 

The  football  match  between  Derby  County  and  Notts  Forest 
for  the  Association  Cup  attracted  a  crowd  of  over  G0,000 
persons  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  April  16.  A  sea 
of  faces  surrounded  the  match  ground,  and  the  contest  was 
productive  of  an  amount  of  excitement  which  at  times  almost 
bordered  on  the  painful.  We  saw  Mr.  Birt  Acres  busily 
engaged  in  kinematographing  the  remarkable  scene,  and 
Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra,  who  hold  the  photographic 
rights  at  the  Palace,  were  also  very  much  occupied.  The  light 
was  none  too  bright  during  the  game,  a  haze  hanging  ovor  the 
ground  until  its  conclusion.  We  saw  dozens  of  hand  cameras 
held  by  spectators  of  the  contest.  Messrs.  Negretti  naturally 
interdict  the  use  of  cameras  in  the  Palace  or  grounds  whenever 
their  attention  is  directed  to  an  attempted  infringement  of 
their  rights  ;  but  on  Saturday  last  they  would  have  required  a 
small  army  of  assistants  to  prevent  the  employment  of  the 
many  hand  cameras  that  we  saw  on  the  crowded  football  ground. 

*  *  * 

We  learn  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Crystal  Palace  has 
intimated  that  the  railway  companies  announce  that  trains 
will  be  run  at  reduced  fares  on  certain  dates  during  the 
Exhibition.  This  concession  should  undoubtedly  increase  the 
number  of  visitors,  the  total  of  which  will,  doubtless,  be  very 
large  during  the  three  weeks  the  Exhibition  is  open.  The 
office  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will  be  located 
in  the  North  Nave,  and  some  time,  on  most  days  that  the 
Exhibition  is  open,  we  shall  be  personally  present,  and  pleased 
to  see  any  friends  of  the  Journal  who  may  call  upon  us 
there. 


THE  ALLEGED  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  DEVELOPED 
IMAGE  ON  AN  UNEXPOSED  FILM. 

I. 

The  interesting  communication  of  Herr  R.  E.  Liesegang,  in  oui 
issue  of  the  25th  ult.,  deals  with  a  matter  that  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  experimentalists  in  this  country  during  many 
years  past,  though  it  is  now  presented  in  a  somewhat  new 
phase.  Briefly,  Herr  Liesegang  states  that,  if  a  developed  and 
finished  gelatine  negative  be  coated  in  the  dark  room  with  a 
film  of  sensitive  collodion  emulsion,  and  the  latter  without  - 
further  exposure  to  light  be  treated  with  a  normal  alkaline 
developer,  a  second  negative  image  will  be  produced  upon  the 
unexposed  film ;  and,  although  he  does  not  expressly  say  so; 
he  appeals  inclined  to  attribute  this  result  to  chemical  actior 
taking  place  at  the  contact  surfaces,  between  the  metallic 
silver  of  the  developed  image  and  the  silver  bromide  of  th< 
unexposed  film. 

We  have  personally  taken  a  deep  interest  for  many  year 
past  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  possibility  of  the  transfer 
ence  of  a  photographic  image  to  a  sensitive  film  without  direc 
exposure  to  light,  and  about  five  years  ago  (March  31,  May  1 
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md  19,  1893),  published  in  these  columns  an  account  of  a 
erie3  of  experiments  with  multiple-coated  films  in  which  gela- 
ine  plates,  both  before  and  after  exposure,  were  coated  with 
lollodion  emulsion  before  development.  Upwards  of  twenty 
rears  ago  Captain  Abney  stated  that,  if  an  exposed  collodion 
date  to  which  a  protective  layer  of  gum  arabic  or  albumen 
Lad  been  applied  is  recoated  with  sensitive  emulsion,  on 
levelopment  an  image  will  be  produced  upon  both  films  ;  but, 
io  far  as  we  recollect,  experiment  at  the  time  left  it  in  doubt 
vhether  this  result  could  be  arrived  at  with  any  certainty. 
Ve  are  under  the  impression  it  has  never  previously  been 
,lleged  that  an  unexposed  film,  coated  upon  a  developed  image, 

3  capable  of  yielding  an  impression  without  exposure  to  light, 
t  least  under  alkaline  development,  nor  so  far,  as  we  are 
ware,  is  there  any  warrant  for  supposing  such  a  result  pro- 
iable. 

On  this  account  we  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  re¬ 
eating  Herr  Liesegang’s  experiment,  and,  although  after 
me  trouble  we  succeeded  in  arriving  at  what  may  to  some 
stent  be  a  corroboration  of  his  result,  we  scarcely  think  it 
ears  out  the  supposition  that  the  action  is  originated  by  the 
nderlying  negative  image ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
3tion  is  once  started  by  other  influence — and  we  may  here 
defly  say  that  that  action  seems  to  be  merely  one  of  general 
>g — the  existing  negative  image  does  perhaps  step  in  in  pre- 
sely  the  manner  formulated  by  Herr  Liesegang  to  modify  to 
slight  extent  the  action  of  the  developer  and  help  towards 
is  formation  of  what  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  practi- 
illy  useful  image  for  any  purpose. 

We  shall  perhaps  best  explain  our  views  in  the  matter  by 
capitulating  the  experiments  of  five  years  ago,  to  which 
ference  has  been  made,  and  which,  though  not  on  exactly 
e  same  lines  as  Herr  Liesegang’s,  go  a  long  way  towards 
igativing  the  possibility  of  the  direct  formation  of  an  image 
'  the  unexposed  film,  either  by  chemical  action  of  the  silver 
ing  beneath  it  or  by  any  latent  effect  of  light  transmitted 
nm  the  already  existing  negative.  So  far  as  the  latter  cause 
concerned,  if  physical  instead  of  chemical  development  were 
i  question,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  were  acid  pyro  development 
;  stead  of  alkaline,  there  would  be  just  a  chance  of  assuming 
ijat  the  action  was  directly  due  to  the  influence  of  light  still 
attaining  in  the  lower  film,  and  that  the  result  was  practically 
•Jalogous  to  the  silver  intensification  of  a  fixed  negative, 
ben  then  we  should  have  to  assume  the  possibility  of  the 
Uion  going  on  or  reaching  through  a  presumably  inert  inter¬ 
red  film;  and,  though  there  are  reasons  why  this  might  be 
eaepted  in  the  case  of  silver  development,  we  cannot  take  the 
sue  view  in  connexion  with  the  alkaline  method,  for  it  must 
1  remembered  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
ciditions  surrounding  Herr  Liesegang’s  experiment  and  that 
<j  Captain  Abney,  in  which  the  development  of  the  two  films, 

i  t  occur,  goes  on  simultaneously,  and  there  is  consequently 
f  more  likelihood  of  the  molecular  excitement  being  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  one  to  the  other;  but,  as  we  shall  show,  there 
Little  probability  of  this  occurring  in  either  case. 

The  experiments  to  which  we  have  now  to  refer  were  made 

ii  1893,  in  connexion  with  the  elucidation  of  the  action  of 
n  .ltiple-coated  plates,  and  consisted  mainly  in  coating  ordinary 
c  umercial  gelatine  plates  with  collodion  emulsion,  previous  to 
€  >osure.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  primary  conditions 
w:e  essentially  different  to  those  of  Herr  Liesegang,  but  the 
•r<  alts  have  a  very  strong  bearing  on  his  case.  It  may  be 


said,  in  fact,  that,  so  far  exposure  is  concerned,  the  conditions 
in  both  cases  were  alike,  for,  although  in  our  experiments  the 
collodion  film  was  actually  exposed,  it  was  for  so  short  a  time 
that,  without  the  underlying  gelatine  film,  no  impression 
would  have  been  produced  at  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  very 
highest  light.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the  collodion 
films  received  exposures  that  were  only  sufficient  for  the  far 
more  rapid  gelatine  films,  they  behaved  precisely  like  fully 
exposed  collodion  plates,  developing  a  strong  image  with  all 
its  detail  in  the  same  rapid  manner  as  collodion,  and  not  in 
the  slow  and  regular  manner  of  gelatine.  But — and  here  is 
where  the  important  point  comes  in — in  proportion  to  the 
energy  of  the  development  in  the  collodion  film,  so  was  it 
found  to  be  weaker  in  inverse  ratio  on  the  gelatine  ;  and,  on 
removing  the  collodion  film,  the  whole  of  the  image  of  the  high 
lights,  or  nearly  so,  would  disappear,  leaving  the  gelatine 
transparent.  In  the  half-tones  the  image  would  be  about 
equally  divided  between  collodion  and  gelatine,  while,  when 
heavy  shadows  existed,  the  removal  of  the  collodion  caused  no 
change,  as  the  whole  of  the  image,  such  as  it  was,  existed  in  the 
gelatine. 

Here  we  have,  apparently,  as  we  suggested  at  the  time, 
precisely  the  action  described  by  Herr  Liesegang  in  his  working 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  formation  of  his  image,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  in  our  case  we  have  not  only  a  certain 
amount  of  light  action  upon  the  collodbn  film  to  originate 
development,  but  what  is  equally,  if  not  more,  likely  to 
greatly  aid  that  result,  the  molecular  disturbance  of  the  more 
sensitive  gelatine  film  itself  in  the  throes  of  development ; 
whereas,  in  Herr  Liesegang’s  case,  we  have  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  But  that  this  molecular  disturbance  alone  will  not 
originate  development  was  proved  by  coating  plates  after 
exposure,  when,  so  far  as  the  effect  on  the  gelatine  image  was 
concerned,  there  was  absolutely  no  result,  and,  as  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  no  development  on  the  collodion  film  beyond  a 
certain  amount  of  fog. 

We  have,  since  the  appearance  of  Herr  Liesegang’s  article, 
repeated  these  experiments,  and  we  have  before  us  as  we  write 
three  negatives  that  throw  a  very  strong  light  upon  the 
relations  that  exist  between  the  exposed  and  unexposed  films 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  In  number  one  an 
“  extra  rapid”  gelatine  plate  of  ordinary  commercial  make  had 
first  of  all  a  strip  of  its  film  removed  by  means  of  a  sharp  chisel 
aloDg  the  centre  of  its  length,  and  one  end  to  the  depth  of 
about  one-third  of  the  length  was  coated  with  washed  collodion 
emulsion,  and  the  plate  exposed  in  the  camera  for  about  half  a 
second  With  the  lens  at/-32.  After  exposure  the  other  end  of 
the  plate  was  similarly  coated  with  collodion  emulsion  and  the 
plate  set  aside  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  ether  and  alcohol 
had  pretty  well  evaporated,  when  it  was  immersed  in  water 
while  a  normal  alkaline  pyro  developer  was  mixed.  By 
normal  we  mean  a  developer  that,  while  energetic  enough  to 
develop  the  gelatine  film,  was  not  strong  enough  to  produce 
any  serious  amount  of  fog  on  the  collodion  film  during 
a  prolonged  application,  and  for  the  purpose  we  used  three 
grains  of  pyro,  two  minims  of  strong  ammonia,  and  one  grain 
of  bromide  in  each  ounce. 

This  plate,  it  will  be  observed,  represented,  first,  bare  gelatine  ; 
second,  bare  collodion;  third,  gelatine  coated  with  collodion 
before  exposure  ;  and,  fourth,  gelatine  coated  after  exposure. 
The  exposure  necessary  to  produce  a  satisfactory  negative  on 
the  collodion  film  alone  we  found  by  experiment  to  be  about  a 
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minute  with/-32,  so  that  with  a  rapid  “  cap”  exposure  nothing 
much  could  be  expected  in  that.  Nevertheless,  within  three 
or  four  seconds  after  the  application  of  the  developer,  the  sky 
appeared,  and  in  thirty  seconds  development  was  apparently 
complete  on  the  end  of  the  plate  collodionlsed  before  exposure, 
the  detail  in  the  glass  foreground  being  all  visible.  From 
that  time  no  appreciable  change  occurred  until,  at  the  end  of  a 
minute  and  a  half,  the  bare  gelatine  portion  began  to  develop, 
and  a  few  seconds  later  the  other  end  began  to  darken  slightly 
as  if  fogging,  whereas  the  end  collodionised  before  exposure 
remained  up  to  this  stage  beautifully  bright  and  clean.  Devel¬ 
opment  was  continued  until  the  bare  gelatine  portion  was 
apparently  finished,  that  is  to  say,  the  surface  image  was 
beginning  to  disappear,  and  at  that  stage  the  exposed  collodion 
end  showed  a  vigorous  surface  image  not  absolutely  free  from 
veil  owing  to  the  prolonged  action  of  the  developer,  but  much 
clearer  than  the  bare  gelatine,  while  the  other  end,  without 
any  trace  of  image,  seemed  badly  fogged.  On  holding  the 
negative  up  to  the  light,  a  clear  strong  image  showed  at  the 
end  coated  before  exposure,  while  the  rest  of  the  plate  was  too 
dense,  especially  at  the  opposite  end,  to  leave  the  image  visible. 
At  the  back  of  the  plate  the  image  was  visible  at  the  centre 
portion  and  that  coated  after  exposure,  the  end  at  which  the 
collodion  film  had  been  exposed  showing  no  image  at  all. 

We  are  compelled  to  give  these  details  thus  minutely  be¬ 
cause  they  are  important  as  bearing  upon  the  effect  of  and  on 
the  collodion  film  with  and  without  exposure.  After  fixing, 
taking  the  bare  gelatine  portion  as  normal,  which  in  fact  it  was, 
the  portion  collodionised  after  exposure  presented  no  difference 
beyond  a  very  slight  general  veil,  but  at  the  opposite  end  the 
high  lights — the  sky  and  a  whitewashed  building — showed 
stronger  density  than  on  the  bare  gelatine,  the  rest,  of  the  image 
scarcely  varying.  But,  on  removing  small  portions  of  the  collodion 
film  by  gentle  friction  of  the  wet  negative,  the  sky  of  the  gelatine 
negative  beneath  was  very  appreciably  lowered  in  density,  being 
weaker  than  the  middle  tones  on  the  bare  gelatine  portion 
where  previously  it  had  been  the  strongest  part  of  the  image, 
thus  showing  that  the  collodion  there  carried  the  bulk  of  the 
picture.  In  the  foreground  of  that  portion  the  gelatine  image 
upon  exposure  was  found  to  be  slightly  but  not  materially 
lowered  in  strength,  while  at  the  other  end  the  removal  of  the 
collodion  left  the  gelatine  image  absolutely  identical  with  the 
uncoated.  The  strip  of  exposed  collodion  (without  gelatine) 
showed  a  fairly  strong  image  of  the  high  lights,  but  some  of  it 
was  really  due  to  a  thin  layer  of  gelatine  the  chisel  failed  to 
remove. 

The  second  negative  was  in  every  way  similar  to  the  first, 
except  that  it  received  twelve  seconds’  exposure  and  double  the 
quantity  of  bromide  was  used  in  development.  The  result 
both  on  behaviour  in  the  development  and  in  character  of  the 
image  is  very  similar  except  that  the  portion  collodionised 
before  exposure  shows  a  strong,  clear,  vigorous  image  where 
the  remainder  is  flat  from  over-exposure,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  two  portions  being  unappreciable.  But,  on  remov¬ 
ing  the  collodion  from  the  denser  portion  as  in  the  previous  case, 
the  density  is  reduced  considerably  below  that  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  bare  gelatine  image,  while  on  the  other  side  little  if 
any  difference  occurs.  This  latter  fact  disposes  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  might  be  made,  that  it  is  the  mere  protective 
influence  of  the  collodion  film  that  prevents  the  developer 
acting;  if  it  were  so,  the  reduction  would  be  equal  at  either 
ead,  which  is  not  the  case. 


The  third  negative  is  similar  to  the  others,  but  an  unwashed' 
collodion  emulsion  was  used.  In  our  experiments  of  five  jean 
ago  we  found  that  with  a  prolonged  exposure  an  unwashed 
emulsion,  which  per  se  is  absolutely  insensitive,  behaved  ex¬ 
actly  like  a  washed  one,  but  we  have  no  recollection  of  the 
length  of  exposure  given.  In  this  negative,  with  twelve  seconds’ 
exposure,  there  is  practically  no  difference,  except  of  colour, 
between  the  three  portions,  unless  it  be  that  the  expos'd' 
collodion  end  is  clearer. 

These  three  negatives  seem  to  dispose  entirely  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  transmission  of  any  action  to  the  unexposed  61m, 
but  we  shall  now  proceed  to  our  direct  experiments  on  Herr 
Liesegang’s  lines. 

- ♦ - 

Ortol. — Herr  Kessler,  of  Vienna,  has  been  experimenting  with 
ortol,  and  finds  that  it  gives  excellent  modelling  in  the  negative?, . 
and  is  suitable  for  short  or  long  exposures.  The  addition  of' 
potassium  bromide  makes  it  work  more  6lowly,  and  gives  rich 
negatives,  whilst  dilution  of  the  developer,  on  the  other  hand, 
produces  less  contrast.  The  duration  of  development  for  negatives 
that  are  intended  for  albumen  printing  is  from  five  to  six  minutes. 
It  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  without  giving  fog,  and  gives 
greyish-black  negatives  which  print  quickly.  The  particular  formula^ 
he  recommends  for  studio  and  time  exposures  is — 

A. 

Water  .  1000  c.c. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  .  7'5  grammes. 

Ortol  .  15  „ 

B. 

Water  .  1000  c.  c. 

Sodium  carbonate  .  120  grammes. 

„  sulphite .  180  „ 

Potassium  bromide .  1-2  „ 

Hypo  solution,  five  per  cent .  10  c.  c. 

For  use  mix  in  equal  parts.  The  addition  of  hypo  to  the  developer 
produces  greater  clearness  of  the  negatives. 


Action  by  “Inert”  Bodies  on  Dry  Plates.— Dr. 

W.  J.  Russell  (Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society)  recently  gave 
the  annual  Bakerian  Lecture  before  the  Royal  Society  on  this 
subject,  the  exact  title  being  “  Further  Experiments  on  the  Action 
Exerted  by  Certain  Metals  and  other  Bodies  on  a  Photographic 
Plate.”  We  have  from  time  to  time  given  brief  abstracts  of  these 
and  other  investigations,  but  the  remarkable  facts  discovered,  and 
in  his  lecture  fully  described,  by  Dr.  Russell,  possess  so  pointed  an 
interest  to  photographers  that  it  is  well  to  again  draw  special  atten 
tion  to  them.  The  lecture  was  fully  reported  in  the  Chemical  New 
last  week,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  be  au  courant  witl 
the  most  recent  photographic  investigations  will  do  well  to  read  the! 
paper  in  its  entirety.  It  is  given  in  our  columns  this  week. 


The  leading  facts  are  given  in  the  exordium  of  the  lecture: — “In 
a  paper  read  before  this  Society  in  June  last  (‘  Royal  Society’s 
Proceedings,’  lxi.  p.  424;  Chemical  News ,  lxxv.  p.  302)  it  was 
stated  that  certain  metals,  alloys,  and  other  substances — such  as 
picture  copal,  printing  ink,  straw  board,  &c. — were  able  to  act  even 
at  a  distance  on  a  sensitive  photographic  plate,  producing  effects ' 
similar  in  appearance,  and  developed  in  the  same  way,  as  plates 
which  had  been  acted  on  by  ordinary  light.  At  that  time  sufficient ' 
experimental  evidence  had  not  been  obtained  to  determine  the  nature 
of  this  action,  or  even  to  clearly  indicate  its  general  character 
whether  in  fact  the  action  rose  from  vapour  given  off  by  the  active 
body,  or  whether  phosphorescence  was  produced  which  acted  on  the 
plate.  That  bodies  so  slightly  volatile  as  zinc,  aluminium,  nickel 
&c.,  should  be  able  to  give  off  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a  fev 
days  sufficient  vapour  to  act  strongly  on  a  photographic  plate,  ane, 
that  such  vapour  should  be  able  to  pass  rapidly  through  media  sue) 
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3  gelatine,  celluloid,  collodion,  &c.,  seemed  difficult  to  realise,  al- 
lough  many  of  the  earlier  experiments  appeared  to  indicate  that 
lis  was  the  kind  of  action  which  took  place.  Later  experiments 
mfirm  the  view  that  a  vapour  is  given  off  which  is  the  cause  of 
ie  action  on  the  plate.” 

Db.  Russell  then  describes  a  large  number  of  interesting 
rperiments  in  the  same  direction,  all  going  to  show  that  the 
■iginal  idea  of  vapour  being  given  off  by  metals,  &c.,  was  correct, 
e  says :  “  It  appears,  then,  from  the  above  experiments  that  certain 
etals  have  the  property  of  giving  off,  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
jes,  vapour  which  affects  a  sensitive  photographic  plate,  that  this 
ipour  can  be  carried  along  by  a  current  of  air,  and  that  it  has  the 
>wer  of  passing  through  thin  sheets  of  such  bodies  as  gelatine, 
lluloid,  collodion,  &c. ;  in  fact,  so  transparent  are  these  bodies  to 
e  vapour  that,  even  after  it  has  passed  through  them,  it  is  able  to 
oduce  clear  pictures  of  the  surface  of  the  metal  from  which  it 
me.  That  much  remains  to  discover  with  regard  to  this  action  of 
e  metals  is  obvious,  the  most  active  metals  are  not  the  most 
latile.  Nickel  is  very  active,  cobalt  only  very  slightly  so,  copper 
d  iron  are  practically  inactive.  I  hope  before  long  to  be  able  to 
ing  before  the  Society  further  developments  of  these  curious 
lions,  both  of  metals  and  organic  bodies.” 


In  a  note  dated  March  24,  1898,  Dr.  Russell  describes  the  results 
experiments  with  a  large  number  of  organic  substances,  some  of 
e  results  being  most  curious.  Linseed  oil  is  very  active,  olive  oil 
ly  slightly.  Essential  oils  were  exceedingly  active,  as  also  the 
ve  terpenes  extracted  from  them.  Mineral  oils,  petroleum  spirit, 
3ohol,  ether,  benzine,  &c.,  were  unable  to  produce  any  action,  yet 
3ohol  in  which  strips  of  bright  zinc  had  been  steeped  for  three  or 
ur  days  was  very  active.  The  whole  outcome  of  these  remarkable 
periments  would  seem  to  point  out  the  probability  of  revolution  in 
e  packing  of  dry  plates,  for  there  is  every  indication  that  most  of 
i  s  actual  means  employed  include  the  use  of  materials  capable  of 
I  zing  off  vapours  that  will  act  upon  the  plates,  and  would  thus 
(plain  many  occult  instances  of  “  fog.” 


The  Odour  of  Metals. — Bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
ikerian  Lecture  is  a  singular  series  of  facts11  which  we  do  not 
r  aember  having  seen  any  reference  to  in  scientific  papers.  Every 
c  i  is  familiar  with  the  peculiar  smell  produced  with  handling 
oper  coins.  What  is  it  ?  Again,  equally  familiar  is  the  odour  of 
gd  produced  when  the  fingers  have  been  dabbling  in  gold  solutions. 
1  a  similar  manner  those  accustomed  to  the  wet  process  could  tell 
wh  closed  eyes  whether  a  developing  cup  had  contained  an  iron 
s  ution  by  merely  smelling  it.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any- 
t  ng  but  metallic  vapour  is  the  cause  of  this  odour.  The  only 
<5  istion  is,  Can  we  trace  any  photographic  action  to  such  odours  P 


Something1  Wrong*  with  the  Sun.— At  the  Fifth  Ordi- 
n  y  Meeting  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association,  after  some 
treating  descriptions  of  the  photographic  results  obtained  by  the 
e  pse  observers,  Mr.  Chambers  made  some  references  to  sun  spots. 
Irering  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  minimum  period  of  sun  spots  was 
a  roaching  when  we  ought  to  expect  but  few  spots,  the  fact  was 
tl  t  there  were  a  large  number,  and  had  been  since  August,  one 
b  ig  of  a  very  striking  character.  The  suggestion  he  had  to  make 
vj  that  u  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  sun.”  Mr.  Maunder 
rred  to  the  experience  of  observers  that,  when  large  sun  spots 
le  their  appearance,  they  were  often  accompanied  by  magnetic 
urbances  in  the  earth,  one  manifestation  of  this  being  the 
nrrence  of  beautiful  displays  of  the  aurora  borealis. 


OXAMIN  DYES  AS  OPTICAL  SENSITISERS. 

Iijihe  current  number  of  the  Photographische  Correspcndenz  Yalenta 
gi is  the  following  brief  note  as  to  the  colour- sensitising  action  of  the 
03  min  dyes  introduced  by  “  Farbwerke  Friedrichsfeld  ”  (Dr.  Paul  Remy, 
oi  lannheim).  Several  of  them  give  very  satisfactory  results  and  should 


be  useful  for  ordinary  practical  work,  as  they  give  good  red  sensitiveness 
with  great  freedom  from  fog. 

Oxamin  red,  MF,  gives  two  bands,  one  from  C|  toD,  the  other  from  D 
to  DfE. 

Oxamin  red,  B,  a  broad  band  from  C  to  beyond  D  with  maximum 
at  D. 

Oxamin  scarlet,  B,  a  very  vigorous  band  from  CfD  to  C,  and  a  max¬ 
imum  at  D£E. 

Oxamin  orange,  G,  a  weak  band  from  CfD  to  b£F,  maximum  at  DfE. 

Oxamin  blue,  MD,  faint  band  at  DJE. 

Oxamin  blue,  BT,  faint  band  from  CfD  to  DfE. 

Oxamin  blue,  BB,  strong  band  from  C  to  D£E,  maximum  C  to  D. 

Oxamin  heliotrope,  B,  band  from  C£D  to  DfE. 

Oxamin  violet,  GRF,  faint  distinct  band  C§D. 

Oxamin  violet,  MD,  two  faint  bands  at  DJE  and  CfD. 

Oxamin  violet,  BBR,  two  bands  from  CfD  to  D,  aDd  from  DfE  to  DfE, 
maxima  at  CfD  and  DfE. 

Oxamin  violet,  GR,  is  a  very  vigorous  sensitiser,  which  gives  a  band 
from  D  to  E  with  maximum  at  D. 

Oxamin  black,  M,  faint  band  from  CfD  to  D. 

Oxamin  black,  MD,  tolerably  strong  band  C  to  DfE,  maximum  CfD. 

Oxamin  black,  MB,  band  from  CfD  to  DfE. 

Oxamin  black,  BR,  two  maxima  at  CfD  and  DfE,  the  very  strong 
band  extends  with  long  exposure  from  C  to  E. 

Formulae  for  their  use  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the  experiments 
have  been  concluded. 


COLLOTYPE  WITH  GELATINO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

IPhotographische  Correspondenz.] 

Attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  possibility  of  utilising  the 
relief  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  gelatine  negatives  for  the  collotype 
process. 

The  process  would  have  extraordinary  advantages  over  that  with 
bichromated  gelatine,  which  is  in  use  at  the  present  time  ;  it  would 
shorten  the  time  required  to  prepare  the  plate  to  a  small  fraction  of  that 
now  essential,  for  the  collotype  plate  could  be  prepared  almost  as  rapidly 
as  an  ordinary  negative.  The  bichromated  gelatine  plate,  which  will  not 
keep,  and  must  be  freshly  prepared  every  time  juBt  before  use,  would  be 
replaced  by  a  preparation  which  would  keep  for  years. 

The  experiments  which  have  hitherto  been  made  in  this  direction 
have  not  yielded  any  satisfactory  practical  results,  as  the  conditions 
under  which  a  vigorous  relief  was  formed  have  not  been  accurately 
determined. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  here  that  a  fairly  long  exposed  plate  was 
treated  with  pyrogallol  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  principally  laid  in  the  absence  of  the  grain 
that  is  essential  for  collotype. 

I  have  succeeded  in  producing  this  grain  in  any  desired  degree,  and 
merely  by  moistening  the  plates  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  calcium 
nitrate. 

Such  a  solution,  as  I  pointed  out  in  1896  in  the  Monatsheften  fiir 
praktische  Dermalologie,  has  the  property  of  dissolving  gelatine  in  the 
cold.  If  this  gelatine  solution  be  mixed  with  water,  the  gelatine  is 
precipitated  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  silver  chloride  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  in  ammonium  sulphocyanide  when  diluted  with  water. 

In  our  collotype  process  we  do  not  naturally  go  as  far  as  dissolving  the 
gelatine,  but  only  cause  a  strong  swelling  of  it.  This  forms  the  grain, 
and  this  is  stronger  the  more  concentrated  the  solution  of  calcium 
nitrate.  At  the  same  time  this  solution  acts  as  an  etching  solution,  that 
is  to  say,  it  prevents  the  greasy  ink  from  being  taken  up  by  the  swollen 
parts. 

The  process  is  as  follows  :  Plate  glass  is  coated  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  gelatino-bromide  of  silver.  Such  a  plate  is  exposed  in  the  ordinary 
way  under  a  negative  in  the  printing  frame,  or,  if  another  size  is 
required,  the  negative  is  copied  in  the  camera.  Development  is  effected 
with — 

Water  . . .  200  c.  c. 

Sodium  carbonate  .  10  grammes. 

to  which  just  before  use  is  added — 

Pyrogallol .  0‘5  gramme. 

The  plate  is  fixed  and  washed  as  usual. 

If  it  is  to  be  used  for  collotype,  it  is  painted  over  with  a  solution  of — 

Water  . ....,, .  500  c.  c. 

Calcium  nitrate . . .  250  grammes. 
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and  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour.  The  excess  of  moisture  is  then 
wiped  off,  and  the  plate  is  then  ready  for  rolling  up  with  the  fatty  ink. 
The  damping  with  the  calcium-nitrate  solution  is  repeated  from  time  to 
time.  R.  Ed.  Liesegang. 

- + - 

FURTHER  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  ACTION  EXERTED  ON 

CERTAIN  METALS  AND  OTHER  BODIES  ON  A  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PLATE.* 

In  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  in  June  last  [Roy.  Soc.  Proceedings, 
Ixi.  p.  424 ;  Chemical  News,  lxxv.  p.  302),  it  was  stated  that  certain 
metals,  alloys,  and  other  substances — such  as  picture  copal,  printing 
ink,  straw  board,  Ac. — were  able  to  act,  even  at  a  distance,  on  a  sensitive 
photographic  plate,  producing  effects  similar  in  appearance  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  same  way  as  plates  which  had  been  acted  on  by  ordinary 
light.  At  that  time  sufficient  experimental  evidence  had  not  been 
obtained  to  determine  the  nature  of  this  action,  or  even  to  clearly  in¬ 
dicate  its  general  character —whether,  in  fact,  the  action  rose  from 
vapour  given  tff  by  the  active  body,  or  whether  phosphorescence  was 
produced  which  acted  on  the  plate.  That  bodies  so  slightly  volatile  as 
zinc,  aluminium,  nickel,  &c.,  should  be  able  to  give  off  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  in  a  few  days,  sufficient  vapour  to  act  strongly  on  a 
photographic  plate,  and  that  such  vapour  should  be  able  to  pass  rapidly 
through  media  such  as  gelatine,  celluloid,  collodion,  Ac.,  seemed  difficult 
to  realise,  although  many  of  the  earlier  experiments  appeared  to  indicate 
that  this  was  the  kind  of  action  which  took  place.  Later  experiments 
confirm  the  view  that  a  vapour  is  given  off,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
action  on  the  plate. 

Certain  organic  bodies,  as  well  as  metals,  have  been  shown  to  act  on 
the  photographic  plate  ;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
this  action,  experiments  with  organic  bodies  were  first  undertaken,  as 
the  results  which  they  yield  are  more  easily  and  rapidly  obtained  than 
those  with  the  metals,  and,  if  their  mode  of  action  was  determined,  it 
would  probably  throw  light  on  the  action  exerted  by  the  metals.  In  the 
former  communication  it  was  stated  that  printing  ink  and  copal  varnish 
are  active  substances,  both  when  in  direct  contact  with  a  photographic 
plate,  and  when  at  a  distance  from  it.  Further,  it  was  found  that  the 
action  which  they  exerted  was  able  to  pass  through  different  media. 
Although  printing  inks  and  copal  varnishes  may  vary  considerably  in 
composition,  the  main  constituents  are  constant ;  hence  it  was  easy  to 
determine  that  boiled  oil  and  turpentine  were  the  bodies  to  which  they 
owed  their  activity,  and  that  these  bodies  separately  behaved  in  the  same 
way  as  did  printing  ink  and  copal  varnish.  Boiled  oil — that  is,  linseed 
oil  which  has  been  heated  with  oxide  of  lead — is  an  active  substance, 
and  most  of  the  following  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  pale 
drying  oil  which  is  prepared  by  Messrs.  Winsor  A  Newton.  Pure 
turpentine  is  also  a  very  active  substance,  and,  owing  to  its  volatility,  in 
many  experiments  very  useful.  These  bodies  can  be  used  either  as 
liquids  in  small  dishes  or  by  saturating  Bristol  board  or  other  neutral 
and  porous  bodies,  such  as  ignited  pumice  stone,  Ac.,  with  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  drying  oil,  it  can  be  painted  on  glass  or  cardboard  and 
allowed  to  harden. 

The  experiments  described  in  the  former  communication  have  been 
repeated  under  the  same  and  under  slightly  different  conditions,  and  in 
another  laboratory;  the  results  obtained,  with  one  exception,  confirm  the 
previous  statements.  Glass,  selenite,  mica,  even  in  very  thin  layers,  are 
absolutely  opaque  to  the  action ;  whereas  gelatine,  celluloid,  collodion,  gutta 
percha,  tissue  tracing  paper,  parchment,  and  paper  are  more  or  less  trans¬ 
parent.  Linseed  oil  and  turpentine  may  fairly  be  taken  as  typical  examples 
of  active  organic  bodies.  This  property  of  acting  on  the  photographic 
plate  is  far  from  belonging  to  all  volatile  organic  bodies  ;  for  instance, 
although  vfgetable  oils  have  the  power  of  acting,  mineral  oils,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  tried,  have  not  the  power.  Benzine,  carbon  disulphide, 
chloroform,  Ac.,  also  are  without  this  power  of  acting  on  the  photographic 
plate ;  but  the  question  of  what  substances  are  and  what  are  not  active 
will  be  dealt  with  on  another  occasion  ;  at  present  it  is  simply  to  con¬ 
sider  the  conditions  under  which  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  act  on  the 
photographic  plate.  The  picture  copal  varnish,  which  was  much  used 
in  the  former  experiments,  obviously  owes  its  activity  to  the  turpentine 
and  the  oil  it  contains.  Warm  the  varnish  for  some  length  of  time ; 
these  bodies  are  driven  off,  and  an  inactive  gum  remains.  This  ex¬ 
periment  obuously  suggests  a  vapour  as  the  cause  of  the  action  ;  at  the 
same  time,  such  a  vapour  would  pass  through  bodies  such  as  gelatine, 
celluloid,  Ac.  With  regard,  for  instance,  to  the  thin  sheet  gelatine,  it 
appears  to  offer  but  very  slight  obstruction  to  the  action  of  these  organic 
bodies  ;  if  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine  be  increased,  still  the  action  takes 
place,  only  the  time  of  exposure  has  to  be  considerably  longer  .f  Another 
striking  fact  with  regard  to  this  emanation  from  these  active  bodies  is 
that  it  gives  an  accurate  picture  of  the  surface  from  which  it  has  come. 

A  hard  copal  surface  on  glass  will  give  a  picture  showing  every  brush 
maik,  unevenness,  and  scratch  on  the  surface;  and  if  the  action  take 
place  through  a  thin  sheet  of  gelatine,  or  even  as  many  as  six  or  more 
sheets,  still  The  picture  of  the  scratches  is  distinct.  The  following 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Roj  al  Society,  March  24,  1898. 

t  The  thin  gelatine  is  0’02  mm.,  and  the  thick  0T6  mm.  in  thickness. 


experiments  are  apparently  strong  evidence  that  the  action  on  tin 
photographic  plate  is  due  to  the  vapour  given  off  from  these  organic 
bodies. 

A  piece  of  Bristol  board  saturated  with  drying  oil,  or  a  piece  of  glass 
painted  with  it  or  with  picture  copal,  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  mu 
ordinary  plate  box,  and  a  photographic  plate,  larger  than  the  a 
body,  is  suspended  above  it  with  the  film  upwards ;  light  is  excluded 
from  the  box,  and  the  arrangement  is  left  for  (say)  a  fortnight ;  then  the 
plate,  when  developed,  will  be  found  to  have  been  acted  on  irregn 
round  its  edge,  at  some  parts  considerably  more  than  at  others,  but 
everywhere  shading  off,  and  evidently  in  the  way  which  would  occur  if  a 
vapour  had  rolled  round  the  edge.  Another  experiment  which  allowed 
this  kind  of  action  very  satisfactorily  was  carried  out  as  follows:  A 
circular  piece  of  the  Bristol  board  was  saturated  with  drying  oil,  and  at 
a  little  distance  above  it  a  smaller  circle  of  mica — which  is  perfectly 
opaque  to  the  action — was  placed,  and  again  above  this  was  another 
piece  of  mica  with  a  circular  hole  smaller  than  the  circular  mica  plate, 
and  then  the  photographic  plate  was  placed  above.  By  this  arrangement 
no  direct  action  could  take  place  between  the  drying  oil  and  the  sensitive 
plate,  but  a  vapour  could  work  its  way  between  the  mica  plates,  and  thud 
reach  the  photographic  plate;  and  this  it  did,  for,  after  an  exposure  of 
three  days,  on  developing  the  plate  there  was  a  dark  ring  formed,  shading 
off  towards  the  centre.  Another  and  very  simple  experiment  illustrating 
this  same  point  is  to  place  a  small  circular  glass  dish,  with  some  drying 
oil  in  it,  in  the  middle  of  a  photographic  plate,  and  leave  it  there  for  a 
week.  On  developing  the  plate,  it  will  be  found  that  no  action  has 
taken  place  where  the  dish  stood,  but  that  immediately  beyond  the 
outside  of  the  dish  much  action  has  occurred,  and  that  the  darkening 
gradually  fades  away.  There  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  action  of 
these  organic  bodies  has  been  tested,  and  that  is  by  transferring  the 
active  power  of  these  bodies  to  a  neutral  substance.  If  vapour  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  darkening  of  the  photographic  plate,  then  it  would 
be  possible,  if  a  piece  of  Bristol  board  were  suspended  above  drying  oil. 
for  instance,  for  the  inactive  board  to  take  up  these  vapours  and  become 
photographically  active.  This  was  found  to  take  place.  Bristol  board 
of  good  quality  is  a  very  useful  substance  in  all  these  experiments,  both 
as  a  screen  and  as  an  absorbent.  It  is  in  itself  an  inactive  body,  and 
may  be  heated  in  a  water  bath  before  using,  to  prevent  the  accidental 
presence  of  any  substance  which  might  act  on  the  plate.  If  a  piece  of 
the  Bristol  board  be  suspended  above  drying  oil,  in  the  liquid  or  solid  ' 
state,  or  turpentine  or  picture  copal,  for  two  or  three  days,  or  even  less, 
it  becomes  strongly  active,  and,  when  placed  in  contact  with  a  photo 
graphic  plate,  quickly  darkens  it.  This  action  of  the  Bristol  board  is 
well  shown  if  a  pattern  be  stamped  upon  it,  which  is  easily  done  by 
pressing  against  it  a  piece  of  white  net  (black  net  must  not  be  used,  as  it 
is  slightly  active),  then  the  charged  Bristol  board  will  give  an  unmis¬ 
takable  picture.  If  turpentine  be  the  active  substance  used  to  charge 
the  Bristol  board,  the  exposure  need  only  be  for  a  few  hours;  but,  if  after 
this  charging  it  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  its  activity  will  be 
found  to  have  gone.  There  is  obviously  no  visible  indication  of  this 
activity  of  the  Bristol  board,  and  consequently,  if  a  device  be  cut  out  on 
a  screen  which  is  placed  in  front  of  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  or  any  inactive 
paper,  and  it  is  exposed  to  turpentine  or  to  oil,  or  if  the  vapour  of  these 
bodies  be  in  any  other  way  brought  in  contact  with  the  paper,  a  dark 
picture  of  such  device,  which  is  not  visible,  miy  be  produced.  Some 
unexpected  and  curious  cases  of  ghostly  pictures  thu3  formed  have  been  ' 
met  with  ;  they  are,  however,  all  produced  in  this  way,  and  need  not  be  de¬ 
scribed  now.  The  above  experiments  have  been  made  at  ordinary  tempera 
tures,  but,  if  the  temperature  be  increased,  the  activity  of  these  organk 
bodies  is  also  greatly  increased.  High  temperatures  cannot,  of  course 
be  used,  but  a  temperature  of  55°  C.  does  not  appear  to  alter  thf 
photographic  plate.  With  drying  oil — which  is  one  of  the  most  activ 
substances  that  has  been  used — it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  picture  in  thirty  ( 
minutes  at  the  above  temperature.  The  interesting  pictures,  which,  in  , 
the  former  communication,  it  was  shown  could  be  produced  simply  by! 
laying  a  piece  of  ury  wood,  or  the  section  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  on  a  j 
plate,  are  produced  by  the  volatile  matter  contained  in  the  wood.  These 
pictures  appear  at  first  sight  very  accurate  and  complete;  but  this  is  j 
not  really  so,  for  some  parts  of  the  structure  of  the  wood  are  not  shown, 
and  other  parts  are  too  strongly  developed,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
volatile  substance  present  in  the  different  parts.  It  is,  however,  very  re¬ 
markable  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  the  volatile  body  as  exists  in  a  piece 
of  dry  wood  should  be  able  to  produce  a  picture  ;  the  activity  of  the  wood 
is  increased  by  the  presence  of  moisture.  This  property  of  acting  on  the 
photographic  plate,  possessed  by  the  linseed  oil,  belongs  apparently  to; 
the  vapour,  and  not  to  the  oil  itself ;  for  if  a  sheet  of  thin  gelatine  be 
placed  on  a  photographic  plate,  and  on  it  a  thick  glass  ring  nearly  filled 
with  oil,  and  over  the  top  of  the  ring  another  sheet  of  gelatine,  not  in 
contact  with  the  oil,  and  another  sensitive  plate,  it  will  be  found  that, 
after  a  week’s  exposure,  no  action  has  taken  place  below  the  oil,  but  that 
a  large  amount  has  occurred  above  it,  where  the  vapour  has  penetrated 
the  upper  sheet  of  gelatines  A  similar  result  is  also  obtained  by  simply 
floating  a  piece  of  the  thin  gelatine  on  a  dish  of  oil,  and  placing  a  sensitive 
plate  above;  At  the  sides,  where  the  vapour  can  form  and  get  away 
there  is  action  on  the  plate  ;  in  the  centre  there  is  none. 

In  addition  to  glass,  mica,  and:  bodies  of  that  kind,  the  action  does  nol 
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;e  place  through  a  layer,  except  it  be  very  thin,  of  either  gum  arabic  or 
paraffin.  If  a  piece  of  Bristol  board  or  a  glass  plate  has  hardened 
dng  oil  on  it,  and  be  painted  over  with  a  strong  solution  of  gum  arabic 
ich  is  allowed  to  dry,  then  the  delicate  cracking  which  occurs  can  be 
■y  well  shown  on  a  photographic  plate. 

Puie  water  does  not  act  on  the  plate,  neither  does  pure  alcohol  or 
re  ether,  but  the  ordinary  commercial  specimens  of  the  last  two  bodies 
and  often  to  a  considerable  extent.  Alcohol,  which  produces  a  dark 
iture  will,  after  digestion  with  lime  and  careful  distillation,  be  entirely 
retire,  and  ether  after  careful  purification  also  becomes  inactive. 
)isture,  if  present,  does  not  affect  this  result ;  thus  the  presence  cf 
tain  impurities,  and  they  appear  to  be  some  of  the  most  common  ones, 
a  be  readily  photographed,  and  approximately  their  amount  determined 
the  darkness  of  the  picture  formed,  so  that  by  this  means  can  be  de¬ 
mined  whether,  for  instance,  a  purification  process  is  working  well,  and 
ether  it  has  completely  done  its  work.  The  pictures  are  easily  obtained 
pricing  some  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  in  a  small  glass  dish,  and  a 
isitive  plate  above  it.  Obviously  it  is  only  certain  impurities  which 
.1  be  indicated  in  this  way,  but  the  reaction  is  otherwise  of  considerable 
portance,  for  it  gives  a  simple  method  of  determining  what  bodies 
uble  in  these  liquids  are  capable  of  acting  on  a  sensitive  plate.  This 
it  ter  will  be  treated  of  in  a  separate  communication. 

That  the  vapour  given  off  by  these  organic  bodies  is  the  immediate 
ise  of  the  action  on  the  sensitive  plate  the  above  experiments  seem  to 
aw.  At  the  same  time  it  is  remarkable  that  such  a  vapour  should 
tdily  pass  through  media  such  as  gelatine,  celluloid,  &c.,  and  not  by 
re  absorption,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  picture  of  the  surface 
m  which  it  emanated. 

Passing  on  to  the  action  which  certain  metals  exert  on  a  photographic 
ite,  results  have  been  obtained  which  are  strikingly  similar  to  those 
pt  described.  Substitute  a  piece  of  polished  zinc  for  a  piece  of  Bristol 
lird  saturated  with  linseed  oil,  and  similar  effects  are  produced  on  a 
I  otographic  plate  ;  the  time  of  exposure  must,  however,  be  longer. 
.  hough  both  magnesium  and  cadmium  are  slightly  more  active  than 
ic,  this  last  metal  is  the  most  convenient  one  to  experiment  with,  and 
i  3  been  used  in  most  of  the  following  experiments.  In  addition  to  the 
me  three  metals,  nickel,  aluminium,  lead,  and  bismuth  have  the  same 
pperty,  but  not  so  strongly  developed,  of  acting,  both  when  in  contact 
id  when  at  a  distance  on  a  photographic  plate.  Cobalt,  tin,  and 
;  iimony  can  also  act  in  the  same  way,  but  their  action  is  considerably 
J  bier,  and  undoubtedly  other  metals  can  act  in  the  same  way,  but 
Huire  much  longer  exposure.  Mercury,  which  in  the  former  paper  was 
f  ted  to  be  the  most  active  of  all  the  metals  which  had  been  tried,  is  now 
find  to  be  quite  inactive  ;  the  metal  used  in  the  former  experiments  was 
ipure.  This  matter  will  be  explained  further  on. 

^s  so  strong  a  similarity  exists  between  the  effects  produced  by  the 
nve-mentioned  organic  bodies  and  the  metals,  the  question  which 
l  urally  presents  itself  is,  Do  they  also  give  off  a  vapour  which  directly 
c  indirectly  acts  on  the  photographic  plate  ?  The  following  experiments 
s>w  that  such  an  action  does  probably  occur.  Zinc  which  has  been 
1  g  exposed  to  the  air  is  inactive.  An  exposure  out  of  doors  for  only 
t  ee  or  four  days  diminishes  very  considerably  its  activity,  but  covered 
i  in  doors  after  three  weeks  it  will  still  give  a  tolerably  dark  picture.  If 
i  iae  a  bright  but  perfectly  smooth  surface,  it  is  active,  but  not  strongly 
£  rub  the  zinc  with  coarse  sand  or  emery  paper,  and  it  is  then  obtained 
i  its  state  of  greatest  activity ;  the  same  applies  to  all  the  metals.  If, 
v  en  in  this  condition  any  of  the  active  metals  be  placed  in  contact  with 
£  hotographic  plate,  a  beautifully  sharp  picture  of  the  scratched  surface 
i  ibtained.  The  great  increase  of  the  fresh  metallic  surface  produced  by 
t  rubbing  may  account  for  the  increase  of  activity  which  the  scratching 
1  duces.  If  the  zinc  plate  be  raised  only  slightly  above  the  photographic 

1  te,  a  sharp  picture  of  the  scratches  is  still  obtained,  and,  of  course,  as 
t  distance  is  increased,  so  is  the  indistinctness  of  the  picture  increased, 
si  at  last  it  fades  into  a  general  cloudiness,  and  in  this  form  the  zinc 
pte  can  easily  be  made  to  act  through  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  more. 

Ihis  action  of  the  metals  passes  through  the  same  media  as  do  the 
\‘Ours  from  the  organic  bodies,  and  clear  pictures  can  be  obtained 
t  ough  sheets  of  thm  gelatine,  &c. ;  in  fact,  what  has  already  been  said 
v  regard  to  the  transmission  of  the  activity  of  the  organic  bodies 
allies  to  the  metals  ;  gelatine,  both  thin  and  thick,  allows  the  action  of 
t  metal  to  pass  through  it ;  celluloid  and  collodion  do  the  same,  and 
s  loes  gold-beaters’  skin  and  tracing  paper.  Reasoning,  then,  from  this 
s  mg  analogy  between  the  action  of  the  oiganic  and  the  metallic  bodies, 
dnust  be  assumed  that  the  above-mentioned  metals,  from  a  clear 
s  'ace  and  at  ordinary  temperatures,  give  off  vapour,  and  this  vapour 
a  arently  acts,  when  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  a  like  manner  to 
b  vapour  given  off  by  the  drying  oil.  It  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the 
o  al  surface  from  which  it  arose,  and  it  can  permeate  the  same  media  as 
tl  organic  vapours.  The  remarkably  clear  pictures  of,  for  instance,  a 

2  3  surface,  which  can  be  produced  through  a  sheet,  or  even  several 
6  -ts,  of  the  thin  gelatine  proves  that  the  action  is  not  one  of  mere 
&  orption. 

j'o  gain  further  knowledge  on  this  point  and  test  the  porosity  of  these 
d  erent  media,  the  power  of  hydrogen  to  diffuse  through  them  was  tried 
b  lementirig  specimens  of  the  different  substances  on  glass  tubes,  which 
w  e  filled  with  hydrogen  and  placed  over  water.  The  action  is  some¬ 


what  remarkable,  but  requires  further  confirmation.  With  the  thin 
gelatine  ordinary  diffusion  does  not  occur,  and  a  hardly,  if  any,  per¬ 
ceptible  rise  of  the  water  in  the  tube  occurs  on  starting  the  experiment ; 
but  on  standing  for  some  length  of  time — two  or  three  days — the  water 
begins  to  rise,  and  after  a  week  or  more  it  will  stand  at  a  height  of  four 
or  more  inches  above  the  level  in  the  vessel,  and  there  it  remains,  at 
least  for  a  month  or  more.  With  the  thick  gelatine  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  diffusion  occurring.  Celluloid  acts  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
thin  gelatine ;  a  column  of  water  gradually  rises  and  remains  there.  The 
action  of  the  gutta-percha  tissue  is  to  absorb  the  hydrogen  ;  the  diffusion 
tube  completely  fills  up  with  water,  and  remains  full  without  showing 
any  tendency  to  fall  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  then  the  experiment 
was  stopped.  With  tracing  paper  diffusion  occurs  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  the  same  happened  in  the  single  experiment  tried  with 
gold-beaters’  skin.  That  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  diffusion  tubes  is 
not  owing  to  a  mere  absorption  of  the  hydrogen  by  the  gelatine  or  gutta 
percha  has  been  proved  by  placing  a  considerable  quantity  of  these  bodies 
in  a  tube  sealed  up  at  one  end,  filled  with  hydrogen  and  inverted  over 
water ;  after  several  weeks  no  rise  of  the  water  in  the  tube  occurred. 
The  above  experiments  have  been  repeated  with  the  same  results,  but 
further  trials  are  being  made.  Possibly  the  metallic  vapour  is  in  a  still 
finer  molecular  state  than  ordinary  hydrogen,  and  thus  is  able  easily  to 
permeate  a  medium  which  hydrogen  can  only  slowly  get  through,  and 
air  cannot  get  through.  At  all  events,  this  may  be  looked  upon  for  the 
moment  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

That  the  action  of  the  metals,  like  that  of  the  organic  bodies,  is  due  to 
a  vapour  can  be  demonstrated  by  experiments  exactly  similar  to  those 
already  described.  For  instance,  if  the  thin  mica  plates  be  arranged 
above  a  zinc  plate,  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
direct  action  between  the  zinc  and  sensitive  plate,  a  ring  of  action  is  pro¬ 
duced,  whieh  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  vapour  present, 
which  has  worked  its  way  between  the  sheets  of  mica,  and  thus  gained 
access  to  the  photographic  plate.  Again,  a  piece  of  Bristol  board  can  be 
made  active  by  contact  with,  or  mere  proximity  to,  a  piece  of  polished 
zinc.  A  striking  instance  of  this  arose  in  the  following  way:  A  piece  of 
perforated  zinc  had  lain  on  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  plate  box  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  probably  about  two  months ;  the  zinc  was  then 
taken  away,  and  a  sensitive  plate  dropped  into  its  place.  On  developing 
this  plate,  a  picture  of  the  perforated  zinc  was  obtained.  Other  ex¬ 
periments  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  made.  If  the  Bristol  board  be  not 
in  direct  contact  with  the  zinc ;  if  a  screen,  with  holes  cut  out  in  it,  be  inter¬ 
posed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Bristol  board  where  exposed  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  zinc  will  become  active,  and  will  give  an  exact  picture  of  the 
holes  or  whatever  design  it  may  be  which  has  been  cut  out  on  the  screen. 
To  produce  this  effect  the  cardboard  has  to  be  exposed  to  the  zinc  for 
fully  six  weeks.  This  changing  of  the  Bristol  board  does  not  take  place 
satisfactorily  above  ordinary  temperatures.  With  other  metals  than 
zinc,  these  changing  effects  have  not  as  yet  been  obtained. 

Another  experiment,  which  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  metals 
can  act,  is  to  take  a  piece  of  ordinary  perforated  zinc,  polish  one  side, 
and  lay  this  polished  side  against  a  plate  of  plain  glass  in  a  printing 
frame,  then  place  the  photographic  plate  against  the  dull  side  of  the 
perforated  zinc,  and  leave  it  in  the  dark  for  three  or  four  days;  then,  on 
developing  the  plate,  a  reversed  picture  is  obtained,  that  is,  the  holes  in 
the  zinc  will  be  represented  by  dark  spaces,  and  the  zinc  itself  by  light 
ones.  If  the  holes  in  the  perforated  zinc  are  large  they  are  represented 
by  shaded  circles,  so  that  these  pictures  are  produced  by  the  vapour 
emitted  by  the  polished  zinc  which  has  crept  into  the  open  spaces,  and 
thus  gained  access  to  the  photographic  plate.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  action  exerted  by  zinc  passes  more  readily  down  a  glass 
than  down  a  paper  tube  of  the  same  size.  This  has  been  strikingly  con¬ 
firmed  by  taking  two  pieces  of  glass  tubing  one  inch  long,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  inside  one  a  single  coil  of  inactive  paper  was  placed, 
and  both  tubes  stood  on  a  sheet  of  polished  zinc,  and  a  photographic 
plate  rested  on  the  top  of  them.  They  were  then  left  for  a  week,  and  on 
developing  the  plate  a  black  patch  appeared  above  the  tube  without  the 
paper,  and  no  action  was  visible  above  the  one  wiih  the  paper.  Without 
removing  the  paper,  it  was  painted  over  with  melted  paraffin,  ani  again 
a  photographic  plate  put  on  the  top  of  the  two  tubes ;  now  two  circular 
dark  patches  were  produced  of  equal  intensity. 

If  the  activity  of  the  zinc  depends  on  a  vapour  which  it  emits,  it 
seemed  possible  that  it  could  be  carried  along  by  a  stream  of  air.  In 
order  to  try  whether  this  was  the  case,  a  tube  a  foot  long  was  packed 
with  zinc  turnings  which  bad  been  amalgamated,  and  a  stream  of  pure 
air  sent  through  it.  The  end  of  the  tube  was  fixed  into  the  tide  of  a 
dark  box  and  a  sensitive  plate  with  a  screen  upon  it  suspended  above  it  ; 
thus  no  direct  action  could  be  exerted  by  the  amalgamated  zinc  on  the 
plate.  The  experiment  was  continued  for  four  days  ;  then,  on  developing 
the  plate,  a  picture  of  the  screen  above  where  the  tube  entered  the  box 
was  obtained,  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  plate  there  was  no  action. 

The  presence  of  mercury  in  this  experiment  was  unsatisfactory  and 
might  account  for  the  result  obtained ;  therefore  an  exactly  similar  ex¬ 
periment  was  made,  and  zinc  turnings  alone  were  used  and  a  plate 
without  a  screen.  The  experiment  was  carried  on  for  a  week,  and  i;  was 
then  found  that  a  black  patch  had  been  produced  immediately  above  the 
end  of  the  tube.  To  be  sure  that  this  darkening  did  not  arise  from  the 
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action  of  the  air,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  was  removed  from  the  tube  and 
again  the  air  sent  through  it  for  a  week  ;  the  sensitive  plate  showed  no 

‘To  vapour,  and  hence  an  — 
of  action,  could  be  brought  about  by  an  increase  of  zinc  surface,  two 
small  circular  glass  dishes  were  taken,  about  one  and  a  half  inches -  m 
diameter  and  a  half  inch  in  depth.  Into  one  a  single  disc  of  brightzinc 
foil  was  placed,  and  on  the  other  twenty  similar  discs,  then  on  the  top  of 
both  vessels  a  photographic  plate  was  placed.  The  single  disc  was 
raised  on  a  piece  of  glass,  so  both  end  discs  were  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  plate.  The  discs  were  a  little  smaller  than  the  glass  vessels, 
and,  owing  to  their  not  being  quite  flat,  there  was  a  space  between  each 
one  In  two  experiments  there  was  no  marked  difference  between  the 
density  of  the  pictures  produced,  the  single  disc  producing  as  much  effect 
as  the  twenty.  A  more  direct  way  for  the  passing  off  of  the  vapour  was 
then  made  by  cutting  a  circular  hole  three-eighths  of  an  m°b  , 

through  the  centre  of  all  the  zinc  discs,  and  now  a  very  black  central 
spot  was  formed  by  the  twenty  zincs,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a  white 
spot  with  the  single  disc,  so  that  the  vapour  accumulated  to  a  very 

considerable  extent  in  this  central  space.  .  ,, 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  statement  in  the  former  paper 
that  mercury  was  the  most  active  of  the  metals  is  incorrect.  The  error 
arose  from  not  suspecting  that  a  trace  of  any  impurity  wouid  affect  the 
activity  of  the  mercury,  and,  consequently,  not  taking  special  pre¬ 
cautions  to  ensure  its  perfect  purity.  On  repeating  the  former  experi¬ 
ments  with  another  sample  of  mercury,  it  was  found  JCt^ 

occurred,  which  seemed  very  remarkable.  Moisture  was  added  the 
temperature  was  increased,  but  still  no  action  took  place  ;  the  addition  of 
a  little  zinc  to  the  mercury  was  then  tried,  and  it  was  found  tha 
this  made  the  mercury  excessively  active.  The  presence  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  zinc  is  able  to  effect  this  change  certainly  less  thanone 
three-hundredth  per  cent.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  so  small  an 
amount  of  the  metal  can  cause  so  strong  an  action  on  the  Photograph  e 
plate,  for  the  exposure  to  the  vapour  given  off  by  such  an  amalgam  need 
Sot,  even  at  ordinary  temperature,  be  longer  than  two  to  three  days.  If 
other  active  metals  are  dissolved  in  pure  mercury,  they  act  in  the  same 
way ;  at  all  events,  this  applies  to  magnesium  and  to  lead.  If  silver, 

The  contrary,  be  added,  it  does  not  render  mercury  active  nor  does 
sodium.  This  action  of  mercury,  which  contains  zinc  or  tead,  the  most 
common  impurities,  is  so  readily  recognised  that  it  becomes  a  valuab  e 
test  for  its  purity,  and  a  very  interesting  means  of  following  the  effect 
produced  by  any  purifving  process.  A  specimen  of  mercury  containing 
Sot  m“re  than  one  threlhundredth  pet  eent.  of  zinc  gave  a  very  dark 
picture.  This  mercury  was  then  treated  first  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
afterwards  for  three  days,  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  picture  it  then  gave 
was  very  faint,  and  on  repeating  this  purifying  process  no  Picture  at  all 
was  produced.  Again,  a  sample  of  mereury  containing  zinc  was  carefully 
distilled.  The  distillate  gave  a  very  faint  but  very  distinct  picture. 
Another  sample  of  distilled  mercury  also  gave  a  fsunt  picture. 

Temperature,  as  might  be  expected,  affects  greatly  this  activity  of  the 
metals.  At  4°  or  5°  C.  zinc  has  but  little  action  on  a  photographic  plate. 
Most  of  the  foregoing  experiments  have  been  made  at  about  17  or  18 
C.  and  some %3  specially  noted,  at  55°  C.  The  Ilford  special  rapid 

Pl  ifapJars^Then,  from  the  above  experiments,  that  certain  metals  have 
the  property  of  giving  off,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  vapour  which 
affects  a  sensitive  photographic  plate,  that  this  vapour  can  be  earned 
along  by  a  current  of  air,  and  that  it  has  the  power  of  passing  though 
thin  sheets  of  such  bodies  as  gelatine ^celluloid,  collodion ^  fact> 
.so  transparent  are  these  bodies  to  the  vapour  that,  even  after  it  has 
passed  through  them,  it  is  able  to  produce  clear  pictures  of  the  surface  of 
the  metal  frL  which  it  came.  That  much  remains  to  discover  with 
regard  to  this  action  of  the  metals  is  obvious,  the  most  active  metals  are 
not  the  most  volatile.  Nickel  is  very  active,  cobalt  only  very  sligHtly  so, 
copper  end  iron  are  practically  inactive.  I  hope  before  long  to  be  able  to 
bring  before  the  Society  further  developments  of  these  curious  actions, 

both  of  metals  and  organic  bodies.  .  ,  parnAav 

The  foregoing  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  Davy -Faraday 
laboratory  and  I  begP to  thank  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Institution  for 
having  allowed  me  to  work  in  their  laboratory.  My  thanks  ,ar8  al^o  d^ 
to  my  assistant,  Mr.  Block,  for  the  very  careful  and  intelligent  way  in 
which  he  has  aided  me  with  the  experiments. 

March  24,  1898.— Additional  experiments  have  been  made  with  aotive 
organic  substances,  in  order  to  determine  to  what  class  of ,  ^odJLes 
belong.  As  already  stated,  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  were  the  two  - 
stances  first  found  to  be  very  active  organic  bodies,  and,  following  out 
tC  reaX  it  has  been  proved  that  vegetable  oils  in  general  have  more 
or  less  this  property  of  acting  on  a  photographic  plate.  Linseed  oil,  for 
?netanoe  is  very  active  ;  olive  oil  only  very  .lightly  so.  Even  samples  of 
<<  pure”  linseed  oil,  obtained  from  the  different  artists  colour  men,  vary 
considerably  in  the  amount  of  action  which  they  exert.  The  boiled,  or 
drying,  linseed  oil  has,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  Same  activity  as 
the  ordinary  oil ;  but,  under  other  conditions,  it  appears  there  is  some 
difference  in  their  action.  Another  class  of  bodies,  also  called  oils, 


namely  the  essential  oils,  have  been  found  to  be  very  active  subvanceB. 
Samples  of  commercial  specimens  of  the  following  essential  oils  have 
been  tried:  Peppermint,  lemons,  pine,  juniper,  bergamot,  winter  green, 
lavender,  cloves,  eucalyptus,  cadjeput,  and  cedrat,  and  were  all  found  to 
be  active,  and  not  only  when  used  by  themselves,  but  also  when  die- 
solved  in  a  large  amount  of  pure  alcohol.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
active  substances  in  the  essential  oils  are  bodies  known  as  terpenes,  and 
I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Tilden  for  supplying  me  with  pare  specunene  of 
these  bodies;  they  are  all  of  them  remarkably  active  Paraldehyde  and 
benzaldehyde  are  also  very  active  bodies.  Ordinary  aldehyde  and  form- 
aldehyde,  as  they  have  been  at  present  supplied,  are  only  slightly  active. 
Guaiacum,  both  when  in  powder  and  in  alcoholic  solution,  is  active,  and 
so  are  powdered  cinnamon,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  eau-de-cologne. 
Brandy  is  slightly  so.  Now,  the  important  property  belonging  to  all 
these  bodies  is  their  reducing  or  oxygen-absorbing  power,  lienee  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  this  property  which  enables  them  to  act  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate.  The  mineral  oils,  purified  petroleum  spirit,  alcohol, 
ether  the  esters,  such  as  ethyl-acetate,  benzine,  mtro-benzine,  are  all, 
when  pure,  unable  to  produce  any  effect  on  a  sensitive  plate,  and  even 
oxidised  bodies  nearly  related  to  the  terpenes,  such  as  terpmol  and 
camphor,  are  not  active,  neither  is  thymol.  Terebene  is  an  exceedingly 
active  body.  The  difference  of  activity  of  the  ordinary  oils  seems  to 
follow  their  oxygen-absorbing  power,  at  all  events  it  is  so  with  regard  to 
linseed  and  olive  oils,  for  the  former  is  the  most  active  of  the  oils,  and 
one  gramme  of  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  186  c.  c.  of  oxygen, 
while  the  same  weight  of  olive  oil  can  absorb  only  8-2  c.  c.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  at  least  with  some  of  these  active  bodies  results 
can  be  obtained  which  correspond  to  what  photographers  term  solarisa- 
tion  or  reversal,  the  action,  when  modified,  giving  a  black  picture ;  when 

carried  to  its  full  extent,  a  white  one. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  mere  trace  of  zinc  makes  mercury 
active,  but  it  is  certainly  equally  cuiious  and  unexpected  that  a  trace  of 
zinc  should  make  alcohol  active.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  pure 
alcohol  and  place  in  it  some  strips  of  bright  z^c  *oU,  tbe  1 netal 

in  for  three  or  four  days.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  alcohol  ean  ac 
strongly  on  a  photographic  plate.  The  same  happens  with  ether  and 
ethyl-acetate,  but  not  with  benzine.  In  addition  to  zinc,  cadmium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  aluminium,  and  fusible  metal  can  act  in  the  same  way,  whereas 
lead,  nickel,  tin,  silver,  sodium,  and,  as  far  as  experiments  have  gone  aU 
the  inactive  metals,  have  no  such  power.  This  reaction  is  still  beLD8 in¬ 
vestigated,  but  certain  it  is  that  careful  filtration  does  not  remove 
activity  from  alcohol,  nor  does  distillation  entirely  destroy  it. 

W.  J.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  V.P.R.S. 


A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF  PHOTO 
GRAPHING  LIVING  SUBJECTS  IN  MOTION,  AND  REPRO 
DUCING  THE  NATURAL  MOVEMENTS  BY  THE  LANTERN, 

Me  H  R.  Hetl  writes  to  the  Journil  of  the  Franklin  Institute 

“  Among  the  earliest  public  exhibitions  of  photographs  taken  from 
living  subjects  in  motion  projected  by  the  lantern  upon  a  screen  was  tha. 

given  at  an  entertainment  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  Philadelphia 

on  the  evening  of  February  5,  1870,*  and  a  repetition  o  this  exhibi  wr 
was  made  before  the  Franklin  Institute  at  its  next  following  month 

meeting,  on  March  16,  by  the  writer.  ,  , 

“  The  subjects  exhibited  embraced  waltzing  figures  and  acrobats,  sho 
upon  the  screen  in  life  size,  while  the  photographic  images  vrora  on 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  height.  At  that  day  flexible  fihn 
known  in  photography,  nor  had  the  art  of  rapid  successi  p 
making  been  developed ;  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  hmittheviewso 
subjects  to  those  that  could  be  taken  by  time  exposures  upon  wet  plate- 
which  photos  were  afterwards  reproduced  as  positives  on  very  thin  $ | \ 
plates,  in  order  that  they  might  be  light  in  weight.  The  waJtzin 
figures,  taken  in  six  positions,  corresponding  to  the  six  steps  to  eomp 
a  turn,  were  duplicated  as  often  as  necessary  to  fill  the  eighteen  pi« 
spaces  of  the  instrument  which  was  used  in  connexion  with  the  lanter 
to  project  the  images  upon  the  screen.  ,  ,  n  v 

“  Tne  piece  of  mechanism,  then  named  the  ‘  Phasmatrop  , 
the  illustration,  consisted  in  a  skeleton  _  wheel  having 
divisions,  into  which  could  be  inserted  the  picture-holders  each^  wmc 
consisted  of  a  card  upon  which  was  mounted  two  of  the  photo 
in  such  relative  position  that,  as  the  wheel  was  intermittent  y  ^ 
each  picture  would  register  exactly  with  the  position  j  i  t  J 
preceding  one.  The  intermittent  movement  of  the  wheel  was  e°nt  oil , 
by  a  ratchet-and-pawl  mechanism  operated  by  a  £d  1 

up  and  down  by  the  hand.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  figures  cou 

*  The  printed  programme  of  this  < event  eontams  i ^Thi^i^a 
feature  of  the  entertainment:  The  Pfmsmat rope.  Th  ^  ^  the  moot 

invention,  designed  to  give  to  various  objects  ^d  figures  upon  the  screen  t 

life-like  movements.  The  effects  are  similar  to  those  product 
called  the  Zoetrope,  where  men  are  seen  walking,  tuniu  destined 

feats  in  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  real  life.  This  in *trament 
become  a  most  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  appliances  o  -  to  our  audience 
the  pleasure  of  having  the  first  opportunity  ot  presenting  its  merits  to  ou 
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moved  in  rapid  succession  or  quite  slowly,  or  the  wheel  could  be  stopped 
at  any  point  to  complete  an  evolution. 

“  In  the  exhibitions  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  above  alluded  to,  the 
movement  of  the  figures  was  made  to  correspond  to  the  time  of  the  waltz 
played  by  an  orchestra,  and  when  the  acrobat  performers  were  shown  a 
more  .rap1  d  motion  was  given,  and  a  full  stop  made  when  a  somersault 


"was  completed.  A  shutter  was  then  a  necessary  part  of  the  apparatus  to 
•cut  off  the  light  rays  during  the  time  the  pictures  were  changing  places. 
This  was  accomplished  by  a  vibrating  shutter  placed  back  of  the  picture 
wheel  that  was  operated  by  the  same  draw  bar  that  moved  the  wheel, 
only  the  shutter  movement  was  so  timed  that  it  moved  first  and  covered 
the  picture  before  the  latter  moved,  and  completed  the  movement  after 
the  next  picture  was  in  place.  This  movement  reduced  to  a  great  extent 
the  flickering,  and  gave  very  natural  and  lifelike  representation  of  the 
moving  figures.” 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. * 

The  dark  grey  precipitate  is  now  dried  and  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
■crucible  and  weighed.  It  appears  then  as  an  almost  white  powder  which, 
on  polishing  in  an  agate  mortar,  assumes  the  metallic  lustre.  It  is  pure 
.metallic  silver  after  ignition,  but  it  is  not  wholly  so  before  the  drying 
operation.  The  precipitate,  when  treated  with  potassium  bromide, 
yields  silver  bromide  and  a  strongly  coloured  solution.  Double  decom¬ 
position  also  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  thiosulphate,  and  it  would 
appear  as  if  an  organic  salt  of  silver  were  present  in  the  precipitate. 

The  following  results  were  obtained 

,(1)  0-2214  gramme  pyrogallol  and  1-8308  gramme  silver  nitrate, 
Pyro  solution  poured  into  ammoniaeal  silver  solution. 

Obtained  0'8285  gramme  silver. 

'(2)  0-1855  gramme  pyrogallol  and  2-021.4  grammes  silver  nitrate. 
Ammoniaeal  silver  solution  poured  into  pyro  solution. 

Obtained  0.6849  gramme  silver. 

(3)  0-1560  gramme  pyrogallol  and  2-0541  grammes  silver  nitrate. 
Ammoniaeal  silver  solution  poured  into  pyro  solution. 

Obtained  0  5673  gramme  silver. 

The  molecular  weight  of  pyrogallol,  C6H3(OH)3,  is  126.  The  above 
results  calculated  on  126  of  pyrogallol  give  the  following  amounts  of 
■silver  reduced  per  molecule  of  pyrogallol : — 

(1)  . . . . . . . 472 

(2)  . . . . . . . .  429 

(3)  . . . .  457 

Mean  452 

The  atomic  weight  of  silver  being  108,  we  find  that  one  molecule  of 
;pyrogallol  can  reduce,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  about 
four  atoms  of  metallic  silver  from  ammoniaeal  solution. 

Upon  this  basis  the  figures  given  in  Table  XIII.  have  been  calculated. 

Applying  this  knowledge,  we  find  that  it  is  possible  to  compound  a 
pyrogallol  developer  so  that  the  quantity  of  solution  absorbed  by  the 
■film  shall  contain  sufficient  pyrogallol  to  readily  develop  any  density. 

Oil  again  consulting  Tables  IX.  and  X.,  we  find  that  the  least  absorbent 
plate  absorbs,  in  2J  minutes,  535  milligrammes  of  water  per  100 
square  cm.,  and  as  much  or  more  of  a  dilute  alkaline  solution  such  as 
is  employed  in  conjunction  with  pyrogallol. 

*  Continued  from  page  235. 


Since  the  production  of  a  sky  density  of  2-0  on  100  square  cm.  area 
requires  7-14  milligrammes  of  pyrogallol,  it  is  evident  that  a  developer 
containing  this  amount  in  535  milligrammes  will,  even  with  the  least 
absorbent  plate  in  our  table,  produce  a  tensity  of  2  0  in  2J  minutes. 
Such  a  developer  would  contain  about  6  grams  of  pyrogallol  to  the  ounce. 

Alkaline  pyrogallol  thus  differs  from  ferrous  oxalate.  While  the 
former  is  able  to  produce  the  necessary  density-  without  the  process  of 
diffusion,  the  latter  cannot,  arid  depends  essentially  upon  diffusion  for 
the  production  of  the  necessary  density. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  concentration  of  the  pyrogallol  developer  in 
the  example  just  given  is  such  as  is  seldom  used,  and  from  this  it  may 
be  inferred  that,  with  developers  containing  less  pyrogallol,  we  also 
depend  upon  the  process  of  diffusion  for  the  supply  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  pyrogallol. 

As  a  further  example,  we  will  take  the  same  plate  again.  In  15 
minutes  this  plate  absorbs  670  milligrammes  of  solution.  If  the  de¬ 
veloper  were  to  contain  only  one  part  of  pyrogallol  in  1000,  there  would 
enter  into  the  film,  with  the  670  milligrammes  of  solution,  0-67  milli¬ 
gramme  of  pyrogallol,  and  this  would  produce  a  density  of  only  0185. 
It  is  evident  that  the  production  of  any  larger  density  than  this  would 
depend  upon  the  process  of  diffusion  for  the  necessary  further  supply 
of  pyrogallol  to  the  film.  Even  with  the  most  favourable  plate,  which 
absorbs  2-12  grammes  of  solution  in  fifteen  minutes,  the  density  due  to 
the  pyrogallol  entering  the  film  would  only  be  0  59. 

These  examples  will  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  dif¬ 
ferent  plates  towards  the  same  developer,  and  of  different  concentrations 
of  the  same  developer  towards  the  same  plate. 

We  have  purposely  separated  in  imagination  the  two  processes  by 
which  the  reducing  agent  obtains  access  to  the  silver  haloid.  These  pro¬ 
cesses  of  absorption  and  diffusion  proceed,  of  course,  simultaneously,  and 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  process  of  diffusion  in  gelatine  is  fairly 
rapid ;  indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  process  of  diffusion  is  quite  as 
rapid  in  gelatinous  masses  as  in  pure  water.  Nevertheless,  the  imaginary 
separation  of  the  two  processes  assists  in  understanding  some  peculiarities 
of  pyro  development  which  are  indicated  by  the  following  experiments 

A  plate  (D2)  was  given  a  series  of  exposures,  cut  into  strips,  and  each 
strip  developed  with  a  different  amount  of  pyrogallol.  The  developer 
contained— 

Experiment  4. 

{  potassium  bromide  .  2  0  parts. 

In  1000  parts  <  ammonia  (NH3)  .  1-56  ,, 

(  pyrogahol .  1  to  4  ,, 


Pjrogalloll  in  1000. 

2  .n  1000. 

4  in  1000. 

Time  developed  2|  mins. 

5  mins. 

2|  mins. 

2£  mins. 

1-25  C.M.S.  ............... 

•150 

•315 

•160 

•180 

2-5  ,,  _ _ ......... 

•405 

•645 

•515 

•580 

5  „  ............... 

•600 

■890 

•880 

1-060 

10  „  . . . 

•760 

1-120 

1-185 

1-530 

20  „  ............... 

•920 

1-310 

1-425 

1-925 

40  „  . . . 

1-065 

1-460 

1-665 

2-215 

The  rate  of  absorption  for  this  plate  is— 


1-06  gramme  in  2-5  minutes  ; 


The  amount  of  pyrogallol  entering  the  film  by  absorption  alone  would 
therefore  be  a  developer  containing— 


rogallol  1  in  1  00 . 

2  in  1000. 

4  in  1000. 

Milligrammes  Pyro. 

In  2-5  minutes... 

1-06 

2-12 

4-24 

,,  5  ,, 

1-45 

— 

— 

To  these  amounts  of  pyrogallol  would  correspond  the  following 

densities  as  the  highest  which  would  be  obtained  were  the  process  of 
diffusion  absent:  — 

Pyrogallol  in 
Developer. 

Time  of  Develop- 

Highest  Deusi'y 

Density  obtained 

ment. 

posssible  by  Deve- 

for  40  CMS.  ex- 

Minutes. 

loper  absorbed. 

posure. 

1  in  1000 

2-5 

•300 

1-065 

5 

•410 

1-400 

2  „  „ 

2-5 

•600 

1-665 

4  „  „ 

2-5 

1-200 

2-215 

It  is  again  evident  from  this  experiment  that  by  far  the  larger  amount 
of  reducing  agent  is  introduced  into  the  film  by  the  process  of  diffusion, 
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but  the  influence  of  ihe  richer  developer  shows  itself  in  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  those  densities  which  require  the  larger  amount  of  reducing 
agent.  The  smaller  densities  are  nearly  the  same  in  magnitude  for  all 
three  developers,  because  the  reducing  agent  necessary  to  develop  them 
is  fully  contained  in  the  solution  absorbed,  whilst  the  higher  densities 
show  marked  differences  of  about  density  OffiOO,  which  differences  are 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  large  supply  of  pyrogallol  introduced  by  the 
process  of  absorption,  since  doubling  the  time,  to  allow  for  longer  diffusion, 
does  not  produce  the  same  result.  F.  Hurter,  Ph.D. 

Vero  C.  Driffield. 

- * - 

INDIVIDUALISM  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Paper  read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

The  most  successful  photographic  societies  are  those  which  are  primarily 
established  for  the  assistance  and  benefit  of  the  members  generally,  and 
not  those  which  exist  for  the  good  of  a  part  of  the  members  or  the 
aspirations  and  gratification  of  the  ambitions  of  the  officers.  Societies 
such  as  ours  can  and  should  do  all  that  is  possible  for  the  advancement 
of  our  hobby.  Acting  on  the  co-operative  principle,  members  as  well  as 
the  officers  can  render  valuable  material  assistance  and  advice  to  one 
another. 

In  all  this  general  assistance  and  co-operation  there  is  one  potent, 
though  unseen,  factor,  which  must  and  does  contribute  to  the  continuance 
of  success.  That  which  I  refer  to  may  be  termed  individualism  in  the 
photographic  art. 

While  recognising  the  advantages  accruing  from  co-operation,  most 
persons  object  to  Socialism,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it,  Collectivism, 
on  the  ground  that,  if  the  ideal  sought  to  be  attained  was  carried  out,  all 
emulation  and  stimulation  to  individual  effort  would  become  stultified 
and  stifled. 

Nature  has  not  endowed  us  all  with  the  same  abilities  to  perform  the 
same  work.  Our  tastes  differ,  our  ideals  and  our  capabilities  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  our  thoughts  and  feelings  in  our  work  vary  within  very  wide 
limits.  In  nothing  is  this  fact  shown  stronger  than  it  is  in  the  practice 
of  photography.  In  some  cases  a  given  subject  dealt  with  by  a  number 
of  capable  workers  will  be  treated  in  an  equal  number  of  different  ways, 
some  perhaps  contenting  themselves  with  a  bare  rendering  of  the 
subject,  while  others  would  idealise  it  according  to  their  own  personal 
views. 

Reference  to  the  work  of  a  few  well-known  men  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  will  assist  in  the  explanation  of  the  application  of  individual 
talent  and  genius. 

In  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  we  have  one  who  is  recognised  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  what  is  often  referred  to  as  the  “  Artistic  School.”  To  any  of 
you  who  have  visited  some  of  the  principal  exhibitions  his  work  is  easily 
recognisable.  The  subjects  are  simple,  the  lights  and  shades  are 
dexterously  and  strongly  placed,  and  there  is  a  tendency — but  not  so 
strongly  marked  as  with  other  workers — to  a  low  tone.  The  whole  bears 
the  imprint  of  the  master  as  plainly  as  if  his  name  had  been  placed 
across  it  in  the  boldest  type.  The  style  and  execution  of  the  work  is  an 
example  of  the  free  exercise  of  his  individual  ideal  of  the  rendering  of 
subjects  of  the  nature  he  essays. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  or  any  other 
worker,  who  gives  full  expression  to  his  ideal,  could  so  disguise  his  work 
as  to  not  disclose  the  hand  of  the  producer. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Inston  usually  deals  with  subjects  relating  to  the  sea 
and  sky  and  their  varying  moods.  His  method  of  printing  in  strong 
blacks  at  once  proclaims  the  author.  Of  an  opposite  nature  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  W.  Thomas  when  he  dealt  with  similar  subjects.  His 
pictures  were  moBt  dtlicate  in  the  shadows  and  half-tones.  The  general 
style  and  rendering  gave  the  clue  to  the  executant. 

Mr.  John  H.  Gear  seems  to  have  settled  down  to  what  may  be  termed 
“  esturial  work.”  His  pictures  either  indicate  the  effect  of  mist  or  of 
bright,  clear  weather.  The  quality  and  style  of  the  work  is  remarkable. 

I  will  close  the  illustrations  with  one  or  two  homely  references.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  size,  the  general  rendering  of  the  subject  and 
method  of  printing  immediately  identified  certain  architectural  work  as 
being  the  production  of  our  late  and  much-respected  President,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Edwards. 

The  style  of  another  worker  in  this  branch  of  work — Mr.  J.  H.  Avery — 
is  as  easily  recognisable.  His  style  and  method  of  execution  are  totally 
different,  but  the  impress  and  individuality  of  the  worker  are  clearly 
shown. 

One  more  illustration  and  a  different  style  of  work.  An  interior  of  an 
Irish  cottage,  and  round  the  peat  hearth  are  grouped  one,  two,  or  three 
figures  simply  arranged,  together  with  the  domestic  utensils,  indicates 
one  style  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Howard  Esler,  for  which  he  has  made  a 
name. 

In  conclusion,  T  suggest  that  members  should  consult  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  feelings  and  follow  the  class  of  work  for  which  they  have  a  liking 
or  special  fancy,  executing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  they  feel  it  ought  to  be 
done,  thus  giving  expression  to  their  own  individual  ideas.  If  that  be 
done,  in  all  probability,  with  a  little  energy,  success  will  be  attained. 


®  Figure  and  genre  subjects  afford  a  very  great  amount  of  scope  and 
latitude  of  expression.  Simply  treated,  they  appeal  more  strongly  to  the 
human  heart  and  passions  than  if  they  were  attempted  full  of  turgid  and 
heavy  sentiment.  Failure  often  results  from  attempting  too  much. 
Never  use  another  man’s  models  in  the  same  way. 

Slavish  copying  of  another  man’s  method  and  style  is  most  con 
temptible,  and  lacks  originality.  No  one  has  a  copyright  in  ihe  selection 
of  a  point  of  view,  and  one  may  follow  in  the  “  footsteps”  of  another  if 
with  the  idea  of  a  different  or  better  rendering  of  the  subject. 

In  all  your  woik  give  expression  to  your  individuality  and  let  the  work 
bear  its  imprint.  Charles  H.  Oakden. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SURVEYING. 

[Nature.] 

Fifty  years  ago  or  more,  M.  Beautemps  Beaupr6  successfully  employed 
a  process  which  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  surveying,  aud  which,  in 
its  modern  developments,  is  likely  to  supersede  the  tedious  work  of 
measurement  in  the  field.  Where  the  greatest  accuracy  was  not 
required,  the  method  recommended  itself  on  account  of  its  great  practical 
utility,  enabling  contoured  maps  to  be  produced  without  the  labour  of 
heavy  calculations.  M.  Beaupr6  availed  himself  of  the  principle  of  the 
camera  lucida,  and  by  its  aid  sketched  the  panorama  about  him  from  two 
ends  of  a  measured  base  line.  In  a  paper  recently  communicated  by 
Professor  E.  J.  Mills,  to  the  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders 
in  Scotland,  it  is  contended  that  the  best  work  is  still  done  when  ihis 
principle  is  utilised.  From  two  views  taken  at  a  kuown  distance  from 
each  other,  however  procured,  one  is  able  to  plot  a  map  with  a  fair 
amount  of  accuracy,  and,  knowing  the  correct  relative  distances  of  the 
objects,  their  vertical  height  can  be  deduced.  No  doubt,  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  applica'ion  of  the  method.  Any  one  who  has  attempted 
to  draw  a  picture  of  a  distant  object  by  means  of  Wollaston’s  invention 
knows  that  the  result  is  apt  to  be  a  little  disappointing,  though  successive 
improvements  in  the  mechanism  have  removed  many  of  the  effects 
arising  from  parallax,  which  interfered  with  correct  delineation  in  the 
early  days  when  the  instrument  was  first  used.  But  the  process  still 
remains  long  and  tedious,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  introduction  of 
photography,  with  its  rapid  and  accurate  results,  should  be  welcomed  as 
likely  to  banish  the  slow  methods  of  hand  drawing  in  the  initial  stages 
of  the  work. 

To  obtain  a  photograph  which  should  be  free  from  optical  distortion, 
and  to  which  the  laws  of  geometrical  perspective  could  be  applied  with¬ 
out  any  correction,  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  But  now  it  may  be  said 
that  we  do  possess  lenses  which  will  cover  an  angular  field  of  about  sixty 
degrees  without  measurable  distortion,  and  give  uniform  definition  all1 
over  the  plate.  Enlargements  and  printing  from  the  original  negatives, 
doubtless,  still  present  some  difficulties.  Professor  Mills,  we  notice, 
recommends  that  the  prints  should  be  made  on  bromide  paper,  and 
developed  with  amidol.  Shrinkage  and  distortion  of  the  paper  will,  it  is 
asserted,  be  prevented,  when  soaked  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
formalin,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  Other  authorities,  however,  dis¬ 
trust  paper  altogether,  and  prefer  to  use  a  bromide  emulsion  on  opaque 
or  translucent  plates  of  flat  glass,  as  likely  to  give  les3  error.  But  the 
possession  of  accurate  optical  arrangements,  combined  with  exact 
manipulation  of  the  photographic  result,  suggests  many  new  applications 
to  which  the  camera  can  be  profitably  applied,  and  the  surveyor  now 
finds  himself  equipped  with  an  instrument  of  scientific  precision,  in 
which  are  combined  the  main  features  of  a  theodolite  and  a  level,  and 
which  replaces  the  plane  table  and  its  accessories. 

In  the  earliest  form  of  surveying  camera  or  photogrameter,  to  give  it  a 
polysyllabic  title,  the  instrument  consisted  of  little  more  than  an  ordinary 
bellows  camera,  set  on  a  horizontal  circle,  and  moving  about  a  vertical 
axis.  The  distance  between  the  plate  and  the  lens  was  fixed,  and  the 
camera  could  be  levelled  by  means  of  screws  in  the  head  of  a  tripod,  in 
much  the  same  way  that  a  theodolite  is  adjusted.  In  the  subsequent 
development  and  increased  effectiveness  that  have  been  added  to  this- 
surveying  instiument,  two  names  stand  out  prominently— that  of  Cflonel 
Laussedat,  the  present  Directeur  of  the  Conservato  rs  des  Arts  et  Metiers, 
Paris  ;  and  in  this  country  that  of  Mr.  Bridges  Lee.  In  the  French 
form,  the  camera  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  stand  carrying  a  transit 
theodolite,  and  the  disposition  of  the  several  parts  is  arranged  to  ensure 
stability  and  symmetry  about  a  vertical  axis,  while  each  part  of  the 
instrument  can  be  used  separately.  In  the  English  form,  Mr.  Bridges 
Lee  has  wisely  determined  that,  while  each  photograph  should  offer  a 
correct  perspective  view  of  the  country  it  represents,  it  should  also  carry 
on  its  face  the  information  necessary  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
picture,  and  the  subsequent  construction  of  a  map.  When  passing 
through  countries  where  roads  are  scarce  and  travelling  difficult,  note¬ 
books  are  apt  to  be  lost ;  but,  without  more  words,  every  one  must 
appreciate  the  arrangement  by  which  the  “constants  of  reduction”  are 
made  as  permanent  as  the  picture  to  which  they  refer. 

The  general  principles  on  which  the  Bridges  Lee  camera  has  been 
constructed,  and  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained,  have  already  been 
briefly  explained  in  these  columns  (voL  li.  p.  191).  Its  present  form 
has  been  adopted  because  experiment  has  proved  the  necessity  of  great 
nicety  of  mechanical  adjustment  to  obtain  the  best  results.  To  ensure 
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the  necessary  lightness  and  rigidity,  the  camera  box  is  made  of 
aluminium.  The  direction  in  which  the  instrument  is  pointed  can  be 
read  off  an  azimuthal  circle,  graduated  to  minutes,  on  which  the  camera 
turns.  A  level  on  the  top  of  the  box  ensures  the  horizontality  of  the 
instrument,  and  when  this  adjustment  has  been  made  a  telescope,  also 
securely  attached  to  the  top  of  the  camera,  will  move  in  a  vertical  plane 
through  a  sufficient  range  of  angle  for  all  ordinary  terrestrial  work.  The 
angle  through  which  the  telescope  can  be  moved  in  altitude  is  also  read 
to  minutes.  This  supplies  the  observer  with  a  theodolite,  and  its 
.position  is  so  arranged,  with  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  instrument, 
that  the  line  of  collimation  and  the  vertical  wire  of  the  theodolite  are  in 
the  same  plane  with  that  which  bisects  the  photographic  lens.  In  this 
same  vertical  plane,  a  “wire”  is  fixed  to  to  the  frame  of  the  camera, 
cutting  the  optic  axis  of  the  lens  at  right  angles,  and  consequently 
marks  on  the  photograph  the  median  vertical  plane  of  the  instrument. 
Another  wire,  also  through  the  optic  axis  at  right  angles  to  this,  will 
mark  the  horizon  of  the  instrument  on  the  picture,  and,  the  intersection 
of  the  two  wires  will  give  the  “  principal  point  ”  of  the  perspective. 
Inside  the  camera  is  placed  a  magnetic  compass,  and  the  scale  being 
transparent,  it  is  printed  on  the  picture.  The  axis  of  rotation  of  this 
compass  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the  axis  of  collimation  of  the  theodolite, 
and  of  the  vertical  wire.  The  distance  between  the  scale  of  the  compass 
and  the  vertical  wire  is  kept  constant  by  a  device  which  works  auto¬ 
matically  when  the  camera  is  in  use,  and,  since  this  distance  very 
slightly  exceeds  the  radius  of  the  compass,  the  wire  can  be  used  as  a 
pointer  to  read  the  scale.  One  very  important  addition  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  instrument  is  the  insertion  of  a  scale  of  angular  distance,  photo¬ 
graphically  prepared  by  the  same  lens  as  that  fitted  in  the  instrument 
when  complete  for  surveying  purposes.  The  scale  is  so  attached  to  the 
frame,  that  it  is  photographed  on  every  picture  taken,  and  by  its  aid  one 
can  easily  read  off  the  angular  distances  of  any  point  in  the  picture  right 
or  left  of  the  median  vertical  plane. 

A  method  of  surveying,  in  which  the  necessary  observations  are  easily 
and  rapidly  collected,  or  are  implicitly  contained  in  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphic  views,  has  the  promise  of  a  large  future.  In  travelling  over  un¬ 
settled  districts,  where  it  is  impossible  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
on  a  particular  spot,  the  photographic  method  seems  likely  to  supersede 
all  others.  Indeed,  no  other  method  seems  possible.  Moreover,  a  photo¬ 
graph  contains  an  amount  of  detailed  information  concerning  the  country 
photographed  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  gather  from  notes  of  ob¬ 
servations  and  sketches,  although  much  time  may  be  spent  in  making 
these  additions  as  carefully  as  possible.  In  this  connexion  one  might 
call  attention  to  the  beautiful  mountain  maps  which  have  been  prepared 
for  the  German  and  Austrian  Alpine  Club.  Here  the  work  is  based  on 
the  original  ordnance  sumy  maps,  and  the  topographical  details  filled 
in  from  photography.  These  maps  represent  one  of  the  most  successful 
applications  of  photographic  surveying.  Again,  in  preliminary  experi¬ 
mental  surveys  for  irrigation  purposes,  or  for  deciding  on  the  best  route 
for  a  proposed  railway,  the  camera,  properly  controlled,  possesses  many 
advantages  over  ordinary  surveying  instruments.  In  such  cases  it  is 
often  excessively  difficult  to  determine  beforehand  how  much  plotting 
will  be  necessary  to  secure  the  object  in  view.  The  district  may  have 
to  be  revisited  over  and  over  again  to  supply  the  requisite  details,  all  of 
which  may  prove  useless  in  the  end  ;  but,  with  the  photographic  pictures 
secured  by  a  camera,  the  plan  may  be  plotted  so  far  as  only  required, 
and,  if  additional  information  be  needed,  the  photographs  can  be  made 
!  'to  give  all  the  detail  wanted  without  going  again  to  the  field.  Irrigation 
surveys  for  agricultural  purposes  have  been  effected  in  the  North-West 
Provinces  with  complete  success  by  the  photographic  method,  and  are 
likely  to  be  still  further  extended.  Professor  Mills  tried  to  apply  the 
method  to  the  determination  of  the  contents  of  a  ship  in  dock  by  con- 
-structing  a  model  of  the  vessel  in  clay,  the  necessary  dimensions  for 
which  were  to  be  taken  from  measured  photographs.  When  the  amount 
of  clay  in  the  model,  and  the  scale  of  the  photograph  from  which  the 
•necessary  measurements  have  been  taken  are  both  known,  the  capacity 
of  the  ship  is  at  once  determined.  In  this  particular  instance,  it  is 
true,  the  method  failed,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  selecting  suitable 
stations  for  the  photographs  amid  the  crowded  machinery  of  a  busy  ship¬ 
building  yard.  But  the  attempt  shows  the  wide  applicability  of  the 
method  and  the  extent  of  the  field  open  to  the  intelligent  use  of  photo¬ 
graphic  appliances. 

But  its  greatest  triumphs  are,  of  course,  to  be  seen  when  the  method 
is  continuously  applied  over  a  large  area.  One  of  the  most  successful 
operators  is  Mr.  E.  Deville,  the  Surveyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands, 
who  has  carried  his  investigations  over  the  difficult  passes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  surveyed  the  country  up  to  the  United  States  boundary  of 
the  Alaska  territory.  No  less  than  14,000  square  miles  of  this  inhospit¬ 
able  country  were  surveyed  in  the  years  1893-94.  The  proper  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country,  he  tells  us,  required  a  tolerably  accurate  map, 
and  means  had  to  be  found  to  execute  it  rapidly,  and  at  a  moderate  cost. 
The  ordinary  methods  of  topographical  surveying  were  too  slow  and 
Expensive  for  the  purpose;  lapid  surveys,  based  on  triangulations,  and 
sketches  were  tried,  and  proved  ineffectual'?  then  photography  was  re¬ 
sorted  to,  with  the  result  just  mentioned.  The  same  authority,  as  was 
aatural  toonein  his  official  position,  has  made  a  very  careful  comparison 
if  the  relative  expense  of  a  survey  made  with  the  plane  table  and  one 


with  the  camera  ;  all  such  comparisons  are  liable  to  be  modified  by  tl  e 
climatic  conditions  of  the  country,  and  the  amount  of  detailed  plotting 
required.  In  the  climate  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Mr.  Deville  estimates 
that  on  one  half  of  the  number  of  days  in  a  season  no  woik  can  be  done 
with  a  camera,  owing  to  smoke,  fog,  rain,  and  snow  storms.  But  quite 
as  great  a  loss  of  time  is  experienced  with  the  plane  table,  added  to  which 
the  apparatus  is  more  weighty,  requiring  more  porterage,  and  therefore 
additional  expense  in  removal.  But,  negleciing  these  and  some  o:her 
slight  advantages  which  are  on  the  side  of  photography,  he  finds  that 
the  plane  table  survey  is  three  times  (rigorously  as  164  :  56)  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  that  accomplished  by  the  camera.  This  is  a  real  practical 
advantage,  which  is  immediately  appreciated,  and  on  several  grounds, 
not  taken  into  Mr.  Deville’s  estimate,  such  as  the  possibility  of  reducing 
the  number  of  highly  trained  assistants,  it  would  seem  that  the  difference 
of  expenditure  has  not  been  over- estimated.  There  is  no  sacrifice  of 
accuracy  to  secure  this  economy  ;  the  great  improvement  consists  in  the 
substitution  of  the  methods  of  photography — methods  which,  pioving 
highly  popular,  must  tend  to  displace  more  and  more  the  use  of  the 
plane  table. 

- -•> - 

THE  FORTHCOMING  CONVENTION. 

Everything  promises  well  for  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Convention,  and,  although  as  yet  but  few  reports  of  the  action 
that  is  being  taken  by  the  local  Committee  at  Glasgow  have  appeared  in 
any  of  the  photographic  journals,  Glasgow  has  been  alive  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  function  that  is  to  be  held  in  her  centre  next  July. 

Meetings  have  been  regularly  held  for  months  past,  and  a  most  attractive 
programme  has  been  prepared  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  going  to  spend  their  holiday  this  year  in 
Auld  St.  Mungo  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Those  who  attended  the  last  Convention  meeting  at  Glasgow  in  1887 
will  remember  with  pleasure  the  various  excursions  which  were  then 
taken  part  in.  These  included  a  trip  to  the  Trossachs,  piloted  by  Mr. 
T.  N.  Armstrong  ;  a  day  at  the  coast  and  Largs  Regatta,  piloted  by  Mr. 
George  Mason  ;  a  trip  to  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  piloted  by  Mr.  George  Bell ; 
and  several  other  enjoyable  outings. 

As  the  forthcoming  meeting  will  be  held  simultaneously  with  the 
Mudhook  Regatta  fixture  at  Hunter’s  Quay,  a  large  special  saloon 
steamer  belonging  to  the  North  British  Steam  Packet  Company  has 
been  chartered  for  the  day  at  the  coast.  This  compares  favourably 
with  the  little  tug  boat  that  did  duty  so  well  on  the  occasion  of  Glasgow’s 
previous  Convention.  Owing  to  the  decision  not  to  split  any  of  the 
excursion  parties,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  coach  and  other  accom¬ 
modation,  the  Trossachs  will  not  be  visited  this  year,  but  Loch  Lomond 
will  be  substituted,  and,  we  believe,  a  special  steamer  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Ballantyne,  of  Messrs.  Lizars,  has  kindly  agreed  to  attend  to  the 
housing  of  any  of  the  visitors  who  may  desire  his  advice  in  regard  to 
comfortable  hotel  accommodation,  and  Mr.  Archibald  Watson  has  been 
appointed  Convener  of  the  Entertainments  Committee.  No  better  selec¬ 
tion  could  have  been  made,  for  Mr.  Watson  is  an  old  and  experienced 
hand  in  such  matters. 

Quite  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  animated  the  meetings  that  have  been 
held,  and  altogether  Glasgow  folk  mean  to  do  the  thing  well,  as  usual. 

The  old  and  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  George  Mason  &  Co. ,  after 
carrying  on  their  extensive  business  for  so  many  years  in  Sauchiehall- 
street,  announce  their  intention  to  remove  in  May  next  to  large  and 
important  premises  in  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow’s  most  fashionable 
thoroughfare. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

Arrangements  for  the  Opening. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  the  President  announced  that  the  following  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  reception  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  opening 
of  the  Society’s  International  Photographic  Exhibition,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  on  Monday  next,  the  ‘25th  instant:  His  Royal  Highness  will  be 
received  at  about  1,30  p.m.,  at  the  Alexandra  Gate  of  the  Palace,  by  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  President,  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  the  Organizing  Committee,  and  the  Chairman  and 
Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  His  Royal  Highness  will  then 
be  conducted  through  the  Exhibition  to  the  Royal  Apartments  in  the 
Centre  Transept,  where  he  will  take  luncheon  at  1.45  p.m.  After 
luncheon,  His  Royal  Highness  will  proceed  to  the  R  'yal  box,  and  Lord 
Crawford  will  ask  him  to  declare  the  Exhibition  op:n ;  bands  will  play 
the  National  Anthem  and  “  God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales.”  A  short 
entertainment  will  be  given  in  front  of  the  Royal  box.  His  Royal  H  ghness 
will  then  proceed  to  the  theatre,  where  he  will  be  shown  the  latest  results 
of  colour  photography  by  the  Lippmann,  Joly,  and  other  processes,  and 
there  will  also  be  a  demonstration  of  the  Analyticon  arrangement  for  the 
stereoscopic  projection  of  photographs.  His  Royal  Highness  will  then  go 
through  the  Exhibition,  and  leave  the  building  at  the  Centre  Transept. 
The  guard  of  honour  will  be  furnished  by  the  1st  Younteer  Battalion 
of  the  Queen’s  Royal  West  Surrey  Regiment. 
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There  will  be  a  reception  of  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends 
by  the  President  at  noon  in  the  Members’  Room,  and  luncheon  will  be 
provided  at  a  charge  of  2s.  each.  Tickets  for  reserved  seats  for  the 
opening  ceremony  may  be  obtained  by  members  on  personal  application 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  at  the  Palace  on  the  opening 
day  ;  the  office  will  be  found  on  the  right-hand  side  of  persons  arriving 
at  the  Palace  by  way  of  the  High-level  Station. 

- + - 

©ur  (Btrttonal 


The  Bioscope. 

Maguire  &  Baucus,  5,  Warwick-court,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

The  Bioscope  combines  the  functions  of  a  kinematographic  projector  and 
an  ordinary  optical  lantern.  We  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 


of  its  performances  in  the  former  capacity,  and  were  highly  pleased  at 
its  efficiency  and  sweetness  of  movement.  Its  principal  features  may  be 
thus  summarised  :  The  continuous  feed  and  eccentric  movement  are  so 


designed  as  to  admit  of  no  jumping  of  the  film  when  passed  through  the 
machine.  The  upper  and  lower  sprockets  are  geared  alike,  thereby  pre¬ 


venting  all  “  pluckiDg”  or  undue  pulling  of  the  film.  No  belts  or  chains 
are  used ;  the  action  is  positive,  thereby  obviating  all  slipping  or  irregular 
movements.  All  gears  and  sprockets  are  accurately  cut,  and,  as  the- 
main  frame  and  bearings  are  one  Bteel  casting,  the  machine  is  never  out  of- 
adjustment.  Wood  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  Bioscope, 
consequently  there  is  no  warpiDg  or  racking  of  parts  out  of  centre! 
Flickering  is  entirely  eliminated  from  the  scenes  projected  by  the 
Bioscope,  as  a  shutter  is  dispensed  with.  A  shutter  cuts  off  about  one- 
third  of  the  light.  The  Bioscope  having  no  shutter  admits  of  fully  thirty 
per  cent,  more  illumination  on  the  screen.  A  defect  usually  noticed  in* 
shutterlesB  machines  is  the  “  ghost  ”  or  “  rain  ”  due  to  the  movement  of- 
the  film.  This  defect,  while  not  as  important  as  the  aforesaid  flicker, 
has  been  overcome  in  the  Biograph  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
change  from  one  photograph  to  the  next  is  accomplished.  The  period  of 
change  to  the  period  of  rest  bears  a*  ratio  of  one  to  eight.  The  first- 
illustration  shows  the  position  of  the  Bioscope  when  projecting  titles  and 
lantern  slides. — The  Bioscope  reverser  utilises  an  erecting  prism  for 
enabling  the  operator  to  reproduce  films  showing  reversed  action  of  any 
film  subject,  the  machine  being  operated  in  the  usual  manner. — The 
Bioscope  automatic  film  take  up  is  an  attachment  which  is  quickly 
adjusted  by  means  of  a  thumb  screw  to  the  Bioscope  frame,  and  will  take 
film  reels  up  to  eleven  inches  diameter  (capacity  1000  feet),  winding  the 
films  as  regularly  at  the  ending  of  the  strip  as  it  does  at  the  beginning. 
There  is  no  plucking  or  undue  tension  of  film  as  the  diameter  on  the 
reel  increases,  which  is  the  fault  of  the  majority  of  similar  appliances. 
The  Bioscope  system  for  kinematographic  projection  has  been  most 
ingeniously  devised,  and  its  mechanical  excellence  is  such  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  it  the  ideal  of  peifection  in  use. 


Messes.  Adams  &  Co.,  26,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C.,  have  issued  an 
elegantly  got  -  up  pamphlet  describing  and  illustrating  the  Adams 
“ De  Luxe”  cameras.  These  instruments,  in  which  the  changing-box: 
principle  is  utilised,  are  of  a  high-class  character,  the  aim  ©f  the  manu¬ 
facturers  being  “  to  produce  first-class  scientific  instruments  capable  of 
producing  the  best  work  with  the  least  possible  trouble  and  the  greatest 
certainty.”  We  note  that  the  illustrations  are  half-tones  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  they  are  exceedingly  good. 


“  Creelographic  ”  Film  Photography  for  Cyclists  is  the  title  of  an  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet  issued  by  Mr.  David  Allan,  157,  Whitfield-street,  Fitzroy- 
square.  It  contains  several  half-tone  pictures  from  photographs  made- 
in  the  “  Creel,”  a  new  hand  camera  which  takes  40  cut  films  or  less.  It 
is  stated  that  the  method  employed  in  the  “  Creel  ”  is  that  the  films  are- 
held  gently  but  firmly  in  contact  with  a  special  suitable  glass  screen, 
plain  or  orthochromatic,  so  that  during  exposure  the  film  is  flat  as  the 
glass  plate.  The  changing  system  is  said  to  be  eimple,  easy,  and  unerring.. 
Great  facility  for  reloading,  daylight  changing,  correct  registering,  light¬ 
ness,  and  portability  are  among  the  other  advantages  claimed  for  the- 
“  Creel.'’ 


Received  :  Some  New  Studies  in  Cathode  and  Rontgen  Radiations  t 
a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 'on  February  4,  1898,  by 
Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  M.R.I.  The  experiments  described  are  full 
of  beauty  and  interest,  and  suggest  that  there  remains  a  vast  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  in  connexion  with  the  scientific  study  of  radiography. 


iirb)5  anti  jiotc-0. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Barnard  has  become  Managing  Director  of  Strong  &  Co.,. 
Limited,  Leonaid-street,  Finsbury,  manufacturers  of  ilush  blocks  and  boxes., 
patent  strut  backs  and  view  book  covers  for  photographers. 

The  Austin-Edwards  Monthly  Film-negative  Competition.— The  prize 
camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  H.  Phillips,  Wood¬ 
land  Park,  Colwyn  Bay,  for  her  negative,  An  Old  Welsh,  Woman. 

The  Warwick  Monthly  Competition.— The  following  are  the  prize-winners 
in  the  Warwick  Monthly  Competition  for  April : — Fir9t  prize,  2 til.,  Mr.  C.  P» 
Casstine,  Swanley,  Kent.  Second  prize,  10L,  Mr.  R.  W.  Robinson,  Linkfield- 
corner,  Redhill.  Third  prize,  51.,  Miss  Boden,  The  Friary,  Derby. 

We  understand  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  have  each  accepted 
a  copy  of  Mr.  R.  Kearton’s  recently  published  work,  With  Nature  and  a 
Camera.  The  Princess,  who  is  herself  an  amateur  photographer,  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  the  book,  desired  her  Secretary.  Sir  Starley 
Clarke,  to  thank  the  author  for  “the  interesting  and  charmingly  illustrated 
volume.” 

Mr.  W.  Saville-Kent,  F.L  S.,  F.  Z  S.,  is  making  an  extensive  contribution 
to  the  Natural  History  Subjects  Section  of  the  forthcoming  International' 
Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a  large  space  having  been 
allotted  him  for  this  purpose  in  the  Roman  Court.  Australasian  zoological’ 
and  botanical  photographs  cons'itute  the  main  feature  of  Mr.  Saville-Kent  s 
exhibit,  which  will  embrace  many  first  prints  from  hitherto  unpublished  nega¬ 
tives. 
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Photographic  Club  —Wednesday  evening,  April  27,  at  eight  o’clock, 
ast  Travellers’  Night  of  the  season.  “Fair  Life,”  by  Mr.  Lewis  Medland. 
Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club  on  the  personal  introduct¬ 
ion  0f  a  member,  or  by  invitation  cards  which  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr. 
?  a.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  N.E.)  will  be  pleased  to  forward  on 
ipplication. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— A  popular  lecture,  entitled  “The  Camera 
md  the  Wheel,”  will  be  delivered  at  the  Pembury  Hotel,  Amh urst-ro -d,  on 
Tuesday,  April  26,  1898,  at  eight  p.m  ,  by  Mr.  F.  0.  Bynoe  (R.  &  J.  Beck, 
limited),  Mr.  Edward  Puttock  in  the  chair.  The  lecture  will  introduce  the 
atest  devices  connecting  the  camera  with  the  cj  cle,  and  will  be  illustrated 
vith  lime-light  views  and  mechanical  slides. 

Camberwell  Branch  National  Secular  Society,  North  Camberwell 
Sail,  61,  New  Church-road,  Camberwell- road,  S.E. — Sunday,  April  24,  1898, 
Hr.  J.  Brandon  Medland  will  lecture  on  “Instantaneous  Photography,”  and 
rive  his  exhibition  of  animated  photographs.  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated 
]y  examples  of  the  most  rapid  photographs  ever  taken,  including  flying 
jullets ;  and  the  animated  photographs  will  include  a  large  selection  of  street, 
ailway,  and  domestic  scenes,  grand  sea  views,  cavalry  charges,  realistic  fire 
icene,  and  several  interesting  ar  d  amusing  incidents,  and  shown  bv  means  of 
he  oxyhydrogen  lantern  and  Brandon  Medland’s  new  vit-autoscope.  The 
lesseinatograph  will  also  be  exhibited. 

Alleged  Theft  of  a  Photographer’s  Cash-box.—  At  the  Lincoln  Police 
lourt,  on  the  14th  inst,  George  Staniland,  residing  in  Gas-street,  was  charged 
vith  stealing  a  cash-box  containing  21.  and  a  bank  cheque  value  1'.,  the 
iroperty  of  Mr.  Caleb  Smith,  photographer,  of  Norman-place,  Lincoln,  and 
le  was  further  charged  with  obtaining  Is.  6 d.  by  means  of  false  pretences, 
t  appeared  that  prisoner  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Caleb  Smith  for 
bout  a  month  as  canvasser,  he  being  paid  weekly  wages  and  a  commission 
if  Is.  6d.  on  each  order  he  introduced.  It  was  prisoner’s  habit  to  call  at  the 
hop  every  Saturday,  and  on  the  day  in  question  he  was  left  alone  for  some 
ime,  and  subsequently  it  was  found  that  he  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
ash-box  had  disappeared  too.  When  the  prisoner  was  subsequently  arrested 
he  cheque  was  found  in  his  possession,  but  all  the  money  he  had  upon  him 
?as  13s.  i\d.  Upon  the  application  of  >  the  chief  constable,  the  prisoner  was 
emanded. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  excursion  at  Easter  to  York  was’ 
mder  the  leadership  of  the  President,  most  successful.  Both  the  outward  and 
lomeward  journeys  were  made  by  the  Scotch  express,  thus  devoting  a  minimum 
ime  to  travelling.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  photographing  the  gates,  the 
nterior  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers’  Hall,  and  street  views.  Next  day  the 
linster,  both  interior  and  exterior,  received  attention,  as  well  as  St.  William’s 
Hospital.  Easter  Day  was  spent  down  stream,  and  some  rambling  was  done 
a  the  neighbourhood  of  Nabron  and  Bishopstborpe.  Early  on  Easter  Monday 
It.  Mary’s  Abbey  and  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital  were  dealt  with,  after  which 
ome  more  views  of  the  interior  of  the  Minster  were  taken.  Early  Tuesday 
doming  the  party  were  again  astir,  and,  dividing  into  groups,  worked  in 
arious  directions.  One  member  was  noticed  doing  tele-photographic  work 
ach  day,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  roof  bosses,  carved  caps,  and  gargoles. 
dl  arrangements  seem  to  have  been  made  so  as  to  cause  little  or  no  trouble  to 
hose  attending  the  outing. 

We  are  asked  by  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  of  106  and  108,  Regent- street, 
V.,  to  state  that  they  had  taken  a  very  large  and  important  space  in  the 
irthcoining  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  where  it  was  their  intention  to  exhibit 
nd  demonstrate  many  of  the  latest  forms  of  their  cameras,  &c.  ;  but,  owing 
3  the  extreme  pressure  of  business  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  ye ar,  and. 
ae  consequent  increased  demand  upon  the  time  and  energies  of  their  staff, 
hey  have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  withdraw  at  the  last  moment.  They 
ope,  however,  to  see  all  their  friends  at  their  Regent-street  establishment, 
here  they  intend  to  have  on  view  all  their  latest  photographic  requisites  and 
pparatus.  We  understand  that  the  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Stereo- 
•opic  Company  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  compelled  them  to  take  ad- 
itional  store-rooms  at  the  back  of  their  Regent-street  premises,  and  again  to 
pen  new  dark  rooms  at  their  annexe  in  Glasshouse-street,  where  1  hey  have 
een  able  to  make  such  complete  arrangements  that  customers  will  be  able  to 
ave  thf-ir  plates  and  films  developed,  and  prints  sent,  within  a  very  few 
ays.  We  also  understand  that  the  Company  are  shortly  introducing  their 
fell-known  binocular  camera,  wi:h  the  additional  advantage  of  a  full  sized 
[nder  and  daylight  changing,  and  that  they  have  also  applied  this  latter 
improvement  to  their  twin- lens  form  of  cameras. 

The  X  Rays  in  Parliament. -—“The  announcement  made  at  a  Kensington 
iquest  on  Tuesday  that  no  fewer  than  nine  members  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
tmily — excluding,  unfortunately,  the  Colonial  Secretary  himself— -had  been 
■eated  by  an  ‘  electric  professor  ’  wiih  an  application  of  the  X  rays,”  says  the 
Weekly  Sun,  “opens  up  a  vista  of  possibility  which,  by  the  twentieth 
intury,  may  have  assumed  some  definite  practical  shape.  There  seems  to  be 
;  least  a  likelihood  that  before  very  long  an  X-ray  professor  may  became  to 
regarded  as  much  a  sine-qud-non  of  the  orcinary  household  as  the  family 
liropqdist  or  the  exponent  oi  the  delicate  art  of  manicure.  If  in  private,  so 
■  political  life  the  professor  who  concerns  himself  with  photographic 
productions  of  the  inner  body  politic  may  be  expected  to  rank  at  least  with 
lack.  Rod  or  even  the  Sergeant- at- Arms  himself.  Among  his  earliest 
immissions  would  be  to  determine  whether  the  repeated  ‘  suspension  ’  of 
r.  William  .Redmond  had  really  dislocated  his  vertebrae  ;  whether  the  heart 
the  Colonial  Secretary  was  broken,  af:er  all,  at  the  thought  of  President 
ruger’s  gout. ;  and  whether  Mr.  Balfour  had  sustained  any  fractures  of  his 
wer  extremities  after  being  smitten  hip  and  thigh  by  the  leader  of  the 
pposition.  The  time  may  even  come  when  this  nineteenth-century  wonder 
ay  be  used  to  indicate  how  far  the  surgeon’s  skill  will  be  necessary  when  the 
nny  members  of  the  House  are  addressing  them5elv«.s  more  particularly  to 
eir  Scotch  colleagues.” 


Factory  Act  Prosecution. —At  the  Leeds  City  Police  Court  on  the  15  th 
inst.,  before  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  James  Bacon,  photographer,  of 
Woodhouse-lane,  Leeds,  appeared  in  answer  to  three  summonses,  charging 
him  with  offences  against  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act.  It  appeared  that 
the  summonses  had  been  issued  at  the  instance  of  Miss  Dean,  the  lady 
Inspector  of  Factories  for  the  Leeds  District,  and  were  for  neglecting  to 
exhibit  an  abstract  of  the  previsions  of  the  Act  as  required,  for  employing  a 
young  person  for  more  than  five  hours  continuously  without  allowing  a 
minimum  of  half  an  hour  for  rest  and  refreshment,  and  for  employing  a 
young  person  after  four  o’clock  on  Saturday.  With  regard  to  the  first 
charge,  Miss  Dean  said  that,  although  she  called  at  Mr.  Bacon’s  establishment, . 
and  warned  those  in  charge  that  it  was  necessary  to  exhibit  an  abstract  of  the 
Act,  she  found,  on  going  a  month  later,  that  the  warning  had  been 
disregarded.  Mr.  Morgan,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  pleaded  guilty  to  this 
charge,  and  said  the  offence  was  committed  in  ignorance.  After  evidence  had 
been  given  in  respect  of  the  other  charges,  the  lady  Inspector  said  she  did  not 
press  for  heavy  penalties  ;  but,  as  the  girls  in  question  were  working  on  piece 
work,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  defendant  should  make  them 
respect  the  laws  of  health,  and  see  that  they  took  sufficient  time  for  refresh¬ 
ment  and  rest.  Mr.  Morgan  said  that,  on  the  day  in  question,  the  light  was  ■ 
good,  and,  as  it  had  previously  been  very  bad  for  some  days-,  the  girls  took 
the  opportunity  of  getting  through  as  much  work  as  possible.  Eventually 
the  stipendiary  imposed  the  full  penalty  of  40s.  and  costs  on  the  first 
summons,  and,  with  regard  to  the  other  two  summonses,  a  penalty  of  10s.  each 
was  inflicted. 


Patent  ilrtus. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  April  4  and' 

April  9,  1898:— 

Colour  Photography.— No.  7971.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photo¬ 
graphy  in  Colours.”  J.  Jolt. 

Tripod  Stay.— No.  7975.  “  Adjustable  Tripod  Stay  for  Photographic- 

Cameras.”  J.  Bell. 

Embossing  Photographs. —No.  8092.  “Improvements  in  Embossing  Photo- - 
graphs  with  Raised  Borders.”  S.  Phillips. 

Wrapper.— -No.  8206.  “An  Improved  Wrapper  particularly  applicable  for- 
the  Transmission  of  Photographs  and  the  like  through  the  Post.”  L- 
Canesi. 

Lanterns. — No.  8286.  “Improvements  in  Automatic  Magic  Lanterns  for 
Advertising  and  the  like.”  Complete  specification.  C.  Parsonage. 

Electro- Photo-telegraph.-- No.  8298.  “  Eiectro-photo-ttlegraph.”  A.. 

Biin  and  J.  Brkuer. 

Animated  Photography. — No.  8362.  “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for.- 

Producing  and  Exhibiting  Animated  Photographs.”  L.  Y.  Pacht. 

Album.— -No.  8452.  “A  Heart  Photographic  Album.”  E.  Tedescel 


iilrrtmgs  of  aoctrttcs. 
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April. 

Name  oi  Society. 

Bradford  Photo.  Society  . . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

.......... 

............ 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society  . . 

.. 

Croydon  Microscopical  . 

.... 

. 

.... 

Subject. 

Portraiture.  Harold  Baktr. 

Show  of  Apparatus. 

Exhibition  of  1897-8 Prize  Lantern  Slides_ 
Open  Night. 

Sale  and  Es change, 
f  air  Life.  Lewis  Medland. 

Enlarging  Com^eti  ion. 

Annual  Meeting. 

Enlarging .  J  H.  Gear. 

/  Business  Meeting  to  arrange  Competi-- 
\  tions,  &c. 

Open  Night. 

E-hiution  of  Members’  Transp  rencies. 

/ Demon  station  on  Yelox  Paper.  J.  H. 
\  Bald,  ck,  F.O.S. 

<  Ai  nual  General  Meetirg.—  Exposure 
-<  Miters  and  Exposure  Tables.  Hon., 
(  Sec  etary. 

Ramble  to  Middlewocd  and  Pf  ynton. 
Excursion:  Knutsford. 

Extursion  :  Bro\bourne  and  Rye  House. 
E» curt  ion  :  Isle  of  Wight. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

April  19,— -Ordinary  Meeting, — The  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.  (President),  in- 
the  chair. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition. 

The  programme  of  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  H.  R.H.  the  Prince  off 
Wales  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Monday  next,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening, 
of  the  Society’s  International  Exhibition,  will  be  found  in  another  column. 

New  Members. 

Four  new  members  were  elected,  and  five  candidates  were  nominated. 
Affiliation. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  following  Societies  had  been 
admitted  to  affiliation  Southport  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club;  Great  Eastern. 
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Railway  Mechanics’  Institute  (Photographic  and  Microscopic  Section);  and 
•the  Bradford  Camera  Club. 

The  Latent  Image. 

Mr.  J.  Sterry  read  a  very  exhaustive  paper,  entitled  “  The  Two  Latent 
•Images  (Organic  and  Inorganic)  ;  Development  before  and  after  Fixing."  He 
began  by  stating  that,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  collodion  process,  it  was 
noticed  that  two  distinct  latent  images  were  impressed  upon  a  sensitive  film  at 
the  same  time  by  the  action  of  light ;  and  that  although  the  subject  had  been  dealt 
with  by  the  late  Mr.  M  Carey  Lea,  Captain  Abney,  and  Dr.  It.  E.  Liesegang, 
and  was  referred  to  in  Hardwich’s  Chemistry  of  Photography ,  it  had  received 
^comparatively  little  attention.  The  substance  of  the  paper  does  not  permit  of 
summarising  in  this  place,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  briefly  indicate  the  points 
which  were  dealt  with.  The  first  part  of  the  paper  gave  the  comparative 
results  of  development  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  by  means  of  a  physical 
-developer  after  fixing  the  plate,  the  physical  developer  chosen  being  the 
intensitier  described  by  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  in  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1889,  p.  575.  Hydroquinone  used  with  acid,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Liesegang,  was  found  to  be  very  slow  in  action,  and 
failed  to  give  sufficient  density  readily.  Every  gelatine  plate  so  far  tried 
— pure  bromide  or  chloride,  bromo-chloride  or  bromo-iodide — had,  with 
-suitable  exposures,  given  a  latent  image,  which  after  fixing  in  sodium 
■thiosulphate,  washing  and  drjiag,  was  permanent  in  daylight,  and  yet 
could  be  developed  at  any  time  by  means  of  the  physical  developer.  It 
had  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Liesegang  that  the  image  remaining  after  fixing 
■was  due  to  the  silver  reduced  by  the  light;  but,  as  that  latent  image  was 
capable  of  reversal  before  the  reduction  by  light  alone  had  reached  a  maxi¬ 
mum,  this  could  hardly  be  the  sole  cause.  Seeing  that  chloride  of  silver 
was  readily  soluble  in  gelatino-nitrate  of  silver,  and  bromide  also  to  some 
extent,  it  seemed  probable  that  it  was  partly  due  to  the  silver  haloid  being 
-dissolved  in,  or  even  chemically  combined  with,  the  gelatine  ;  and  therefore, 
following  Professor  Hardwich’s  explanation,  Mr.  Sterry  called  it  the 
“organic  image,”  in  contradistinction  to  that  impresed  upon  the  \isible 
haloid  particles,  which  he  described  as  the  “inorganic  image.”  The  paper 
then  proceeded  to  consider  the  comparative  speed  values  of  the  two  images  ; 
the  apparent  general  relationship  between  the  density  obtainable  with  the 
organic  image  and  the  speed  of  the  plate  to  ordinary  development,  such 
■relationship  giving  in  most  cases,  but  not  universally,  a  single  approximate 
determination  of  the  relative  speed  of  plates,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  organic  image  could  be  used  for  the  production  of  negatives  or 
transparencies,  the  development  being  carried  out  in  white  light.  The 
■second  part  of  the  piper  was  mainly  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
theory  o:  the  latent  image  ;  the  conclusions  given  in  a  former  communication, 
on  Some  Causes  of  Apparent  Variation  in  the  Speed  of  Standard  Plates,  were 
■confirmed  by  the  study  of  the  organic  latent  image,  and  further  proof  was  given 
that  the  first  action  of  light  upon  silver  bromide  was  probably  molecular,  and 
that  any  reduction  of  the  haloid  by  light  alone,  and  consequent  liberation  of  the 
halogen,  hindered  development  in  two  distinctly  different  ways.  Among  the 
points  considered  were  the  lo. lowing  :  Reversal  not  dependent  upon  a  par¬ 
ticular  exposure  ;  the  conditions  under  which  a  positive  or  negative  may  be 
obtained  from  the  same  series  of  exposures  ;  re-reversal  of  the  organic  image  ; 
reversal  counteracted  by  restoring  the  bromine,  and  consequent  extension  of 
the  correct  exposure  period  ;  and  a  suggested  explanation  of  the  differences  in 
gradation  found  when  the  same  exposures  were  given  to  the  back  and  the 
front  of  plates,  or  when  lights  of  different  intensity  were  used.  Mr.  Sterry 
concluded  his  paper  with  the  following  deductions  from  his  investigations  : — 
1.  The  organic  image  may  be  due  to  three  different  causes  :  (a)  an  organic 
silver  compound  (Hardwich)  ;  (b)  silver  haloid  dissolved  in,  or  combined  with, 
•the  gelatine  ;  (c)  intensification  of  the  silver  reduced  by  the  light  alone  (Dr. 
Liesegang).  2.  The  perfectly  developable  condition  of  the  inorganic  image  is 
probably  a  molecular  change  only.  3.  With  different  plates,  as  also  under 
varied  conditions  of  exposure,  more  or  less  molecules  of  silver  haloid  are 
broken  up  and  the  halogen  liberated,  causing  a  reduction  in  the  development. 
4.  Reversal  is  mainly  due  to  two  causes  :  (a)  directly,  by  loss  of  the  halogen  ; 
(b)  indirectly,  by  the  injurious  effect  of  the  halogen  upon  the  development  of 
the  remaining  haloid  salt.  5.  When  the  conditions  permit  of  part  of  the 
halogen  being  returned,  either  directly  or  from  the  gelatine,  development  is 
greaier,  and  tne  tendency  to  reversal  is  delayed. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  nude  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  reversal  and 
re-reversal,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Sterry’s  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  retardation  of  reversal  by  the  action  of  bromine  were  justified 
when  one  considered  all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  T.  B  jlas  referred  to  experiments  which  he  had  made  with  regard  to 
the  development  of  images  on  collodion  emulsion  after  fixation.  He  said  that 
raany  years  ago  he  bongat,  in  Turin,  a  poitable  camera  with  two  slides  and 
four  plates,  and,  having  exposed  the  latter,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  satis¬ 
factory  result  upon  development  of  three  of  the  plates,  but  secured  an 
■admirable  negative  on  the  fourth  by  developing  after  fixation.  As  applied  to 
■collodion  emulsion,  he  thought  the  method  was  of  great  practical  value,  and  if 
one  could  find  a  suitable  physical  developer  the  same  would,  doubtless,  be  the 
case  with  gelatine  plates. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  referring  to  some  difficulty  which  had  been 
experienced  in  working  with  the  intensitier  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sterry,  pointed 
out  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  excess  of  sulphocyanide  of  silver  should  be 
just  redissolved,  and  no  more,  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  that  any  want 
of  success  was  mainly  due  to  the  use  of  too  large  an  excess  of  hypo. 

After  further  discussion,  in  which  Colonel  Waterhouse,  Mr.  Krohn,  Mr. 
Marriage,  and  Mr.  Haddon  took  part,  Mr.  Sterry  briefly  replied,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  concluded  with  the  passing  of  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

April  14, — Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd,  who  acknowledgd  the  part  he  had  played  in  speaking  of 


he  bad  quantities  of  films,  said  he  had  recently  come  iuto  possesion  of  a 
packet  of  films  made  by  Fry  &  Co.  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  The  rt 
which  he  lnd  obtained  upon  these,  and  which  he  brought  forward,  would  show 
that,  unlike  many  of  the  present  day  article,  the  films  were  not  remarkably 
the  worse  for  their  long  life  ;  it  was  a  fast  film  in  its  day,  probably  registering 
80  H.  &  D. ,  although  it  was  not  more  than  10  at  the  present  time. 

Comparisons  op  Developers.  [See  ante,  p.  230] 

Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  said  he  had  made  a  few  further  experiments  in  connexion 
with  his  paper  read  on  March  31.  He  had  continued  the  under-exposures  to  see 
how  far  one  or  two  of  the  developers  would  develop  up  such  images.  Taking 
an  exposure  of  one-eighth  normal,  he  developed  i;  with  the  hydroquinone  ana 
rodinal  developer,  the  result  showing  a  very  practical  range.  The  time  of 
development  was  three  minutes,  the  appearance  of  the  image  taking  fifteen 
seconds,  at  the  temperature  of  60°.  Three  exposures,  each  of  ont-fourteeuth 
noimal,  were  made  and  developed  respectively  with  (1)  pyrogallol,  (2)  hydro- 
quinone  and  rodinal,  and  (3)  rodinal  alone.  The  second  and  third  of  these 
were  developed  for  sixteen  minutes,  and  both  yielded  a  very  fair  range,  but 
the  second  (with  hydroquinone  and  rodim.l)  was  certainly  the  best  in  quality  of 
image,  and  showed  one  or  two  numbtrs  more  than  the  third.  The  pyro- 
developed  plate  was  some  seven  minutes  behind  the  others.  Bearing  upon 
this  subject,  he  recalled  the  announcement  of  Professor  Burton,  about  five 
years  ago,  that  he  had  developed  good  images  from  plates  so  much  over¬ 
exposed  as  forty  times  normal.  Mr.  Teape  at  that  time  exposed  and  developed 
some  plates,  and  showed  them  at  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association.  He  passtd  these  round  with  the  following  particulars :  Two 
plates  (Ilford)  exposed  at  'mid-day,  sun  shining,  even  light,  1  second  and 
40  seconds  respectively.  It  wras  a  question  in  looking  at  the  two  as  to  which 
was  whirh?  The  plates  were  developed  with  pyro.  Platinotype  urints  of 
these  were  also  shown.  The  principle  of  the  method  was  that  the  plate  was 
soaked  in  bromide  (twenty-grain  solution)  first. 

Polarised  Light. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  phenomena  of  polarised 
light,  including  such  information  respecting  theoretical  matters  as  to  interest 
the  uninitiated.  There  was  scarcely  a  branch  of  research  capable  of  yielding 
such  interest  to  the  student  as  the  study  of  light,  and  more  especially  that 
relating  to  polar  phenomena.  To  many  the  question  would  arise,  What  is 
polarised  light  ?  The  limitations  of  time  and  title  precluded  more  than  a 
mere  dip  into  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  light,  but  all  light  was  said  to  be 
polarised  when  it  exhibited  those  peculiarities  which  ordinary  light  was  not 
found  in  general  to  possess.  Polarisation  might  be  effected  in  four  ways— by 
reflection,  by  refraction,  double  refraction,  or  the  scattering  of  small  parti'  les. 
He  would  treat  of  tho  two  former  only.  It  was  described  how  it  was  decided 
that  all  reflected  light,  except  from  metallic  substances,  was  polarised.  A  ray  of 
ordinary  light  incideut  to  a  transparent  plate  was  partially  reflected  and  re¬ 
fracted.  By  the  use  of  a  number  of  plates  superimposed  a  ray  of  light 
resulted,  which  was  ia  an  almost  perfect  state  of  polarisation.  The  reflecting 
angle  differs  with  the  substance,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  refractive  index 
of  the  substance.  Brewster  gave  it  as  a  law  that  a  polarised  angle  was  that 
angle  of  incidence  at  which  a  reflected  ray  was  at  right  angles  with  a  re¬ 
fracted  ray.  It  was  generally  considered  that  polarised  light,  b(  longing  to 
abstruse  physi'.e,  required  much  expensive  apparatus.  It  would  be  seen, 
however,  how  simply  it  was  produced.  A  bundle  of  glass  plates  is  taken,  and 
a  ray  ol  light  allowed  to  fall  upon  it,  with  the  creation  at  once  of  polarised 
light.  The  identity  of  the  polarity  of  this  ray  is  found  by  using  one  of  the 
processes  which  causes  polarisation,  namely,  another  bundle  of  glass  plates, 
wh.ch  acts  as  an  analyser  to  the  polarised  ray,  and  this  polariser  and  analyser 
constitute  the  polariscope.  In  place  of  the  analyser  mentioned,  he  used  a 
Nicol  prism.  There  are  many  crystals  which  divide  the  light  passing  through 
them,  the  most  notable  being  the  crystal  of  Iceland  spar.  The  ray  is  split  in 
two  directions,  one  the  ordinary  and  one  the  <  xtraordinary  ray.  One  of  these, 
it  is  found,  possesses  the  property  of  piolarisation  in  a  very  marked  d-  gree.  but,  > 
owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  two  rajs,  the  utility  of  it  was  limited. 
Nicol  cut  the  crystal  obliquely  from  corner  to  corner,  polished  the  two  cut 
surfaces,  and  united  them  again  in  their  original  position.  By  this  means  the 
whole  of  the  front  piece  of  that  crystal  was  made  available  for  use,  and 
Nicol  prism  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  polariscope 
apparatus  that  we  possessed.  At  this  stage  the  lecturer  showed  the  effect  of 
projecting  a  polarised  ray  through  a  number  of  substances.  Selenite,  perfectly 
colourless  in  itself,  assumed  upon  the  screen  an  infinity  of  beautitul  tints  j 
according  to  its  varying  thickness,  and,  by  rotating  the  Nicol  prism,  these 
gave  place  to  their  complementary  colours.  Selenite  and  mica,  in  geometrical 
designs,  showed  very  pretty  effects,  and,  in  turn,  were  shown  several  flowers 
fashioned  out  of  these  substances,  and  articles,  such  as  grapes,  the  chameleon, 
with  an  approximation  to  its  habit  of  changing  its  hue,  and  many  other 
similar  effects.  Polarised  light  enabled  one  to  trace  the  fine  structures  of 
some  of  the  minerals  by  projecting  it  through  their  sections  and  in  this 
way  the  natures  of  granite,  quartz,  and  other  substances  were  shown  with 
their  characteristics.  The  simple  materials  at  hand  in  the  shape  of  goose- 
quills,  fish  scales,  and  shrimp  skins  form  admirable  objects  for  examination. 
An  interesting  feature  was  the  examination  of  a  piece  of  colourless  plate 
glass  under  stress  exerted  by  two  thumb  screws.  The  pressure  produces  a 
kind  of  strain  in  the  substance  of  the  glass,  and  the  consequent  colours  under 
'the  influence  of  polarised  light  are  very  remaikable.  Tne  colour  disappears 
on  the  removal  of  the  strain,  and  can  be  produced  at  will.  Apiece  of  glass 
was  shown  in  which  a  permanent  strain  had  been  set  up  by  suddenly  chilling 
the  highly  heated  glass. 

Succinic  acid  and  benzoic  acid  crystals  were  shown,  and  a  slide  of  the 
latter  to  demonstrate  the  process  of  crystallisation.  Polarised  fight  is  used 
commercially  to  determine  the  sacoharine  property  of  sugar,  and  lor  testing 
the  glass  of  which  lenses  are  made. 

The  demonstration  was  followed  with  much  interest  and  attention,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Briginshaw. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
pbil  13,— Mr.  H.  Muller  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dowell  showed  some  prints  upon  Nikko  paper,  and  drew  atten- 
on  to  the  striped  appearance  of  the  pictures,  due  to  parallel  lines,  by  which 
ie  same  were  marred. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  it  was  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  glazed  paper, 
□d  was  very  common.  The  marks  could,  however,  be  removed,  while  the 
rint  was  still  wet,  by  rubbing  the  parts  with  cotton-wool  or  soft  sponge.  It 
ad  nothing  to  do  with  length  of  exposure,  and,  as  regards  the  fact  that  they 
ad  not  shown  so  much  in  properly  exposed  prints,  there  was  this  to  be  said, 
hat  development  would  not  have  been  forced,  as  in  the  case  of  the  under- 
xposed  pictures. 

Mr.  Mason  had  met  with  the  same  effect  on  bromide  paper,  caused  by  one 
rint  rubbing  over  another,  but  the  marks  readily  yielded  to  friction  with 
otton-wool. 

Mr.  Stretton  handed  round  a  portrait  by  the  Daguerreotype  process,  and 
Ir.  Dowell  contributed  a  number  of  slides,  notably  of  the  Jubilee  procession, 
Sank  Holiday  scenes,  zoological  subjects,  and  a  very  perfect  and  complete 
sries  of  the  University  Boat-race  and  the  crews  at  practice. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
lPRIL  14,— Mr.  J.  Wood  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst  was  unable  to  give  his  “  Notes  on  Enlarged  Negatives,” 
wing  to  his  recent  labours  in  connexion  with  the  North-Western  Photographic 
ixhibition,  now  being  held  in  Manchester. 

A  selection  of  seascape  carbon  enlargements,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Worsley- 
lenison,  were  on  view,  many  of  which  were  admired  by  the  audience.  The 
olour  was  exceedingly  real,  and  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  pictures. 

After  deciding  upon  places  of  interest  at  which  the  summer  excursions  could 
e  held,  the  meeting  came  to  a  close,  most  of  the  members  visiting  the  lantern 
Bcture  at  the  North-Western  Exhibition,  which  was  being  given  by  Mr.  H. 
Voolley,  a  fellow- member. 


Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club  (Photographic 
ection).— April  15. — An  address  was  given  by  Captain  D.  Wilson- Barker, 
f  H.M.  Training  Ship,  Worcester ,  the  subject  being 

Photography  in  Relation  to  Natural  History. 
laptain  Barker,  treating  the  subject  in  its  widest  sense,  pointed  out  how 
iseful  photography  could  be  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  history, 
llustrating  his  subject  by  no  less  than  seventy-six  slides.  Some  of  these 
howed  clouds,  waterspouts,  and  lightning  flashes,  taken  by  him  in  various 
iarts  of  the  world.  Some  very  characteristic  elouds,  it  was  explained,  were 
ertain  forerunners  of  storms  or  other  atmospheric  disturbances.  Geological 
ections  were  also  shown,  by  means  of  which  the  stratification  of  the  earth’s 
rust,  the  comparison  of  one  district  with  another,  and  the  changes  which  the 
rust  is  constantly  undergoing,  were  well  illustrated.  Some  beautiful  and 
ateresting  slides,  taken  in  Brazil,  showing  the  nests  and  habits  of  the  trap¬ 
door  spider ;  others  showing  coral  reefs  in  various  seas  ;  and  others  again 
ilustrating  the  flight  of  birds,  were  greatly  admired  and  appreciated  by  the 
udience.  Nothing  could  be  truer,  as  Captain  Barker  pointed  out,  that  at 
’a  photography  is  a  great  aid,  by  means  of  which  glimpses  of  scenes  and 
laces,  habits  of  the  fauna,  peculiarities  of  the  flora,  geological  formations, 
^ographical  distributions,  astronomical  phenomena,  &c.,  can  be  secured  which 
in  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

Polytechnic  Photographic  Society. — March  25.— Mr.  F.  0.  Bynoe  gave  a 
cture  upon  the 

Camera  and  the  Wheel. 

o  make  the  lecture  instructive  and  interesting  to  all,  he  commenced  by  ex- 
aining  what  photography  was  and  how  to  do  it,  so  that  those  of  the  audience 
esent  who  knew  nothing  about  the  subject  should  be  able  to  follow  him  in 
s  after-rt marks.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded,  by  the  aid  of  lantern  slides, 
show  not  only  what  a  lens  is,  but  also  the  difference  between  long  and 
ort  and  fixed-focus  lenses  Mr.  Bynoe’s  explanation  of  magnifiers  and  their 
e  was  very  explicit  indeed.  After  describing  various  forms  of  cameras,  the 
cturer  proceeded  to  show  the  great  utility  of  films  and  the  various  ways  of 
ing  them.  As  an  illustration,  he  operated  with  a  Frena,  the  syTstem  of 
jdich  he  briefly  showed  the  audience.  His  arrangement  for  making  a  tripod 
a  cycle  was  very  ingenious,  and  called  forth  great  applause.  Then  came 
e  or  two  tips  as  to  how  to  handle  a  hand  camera,  saying  that  the  best  way 
expose  was  to  stand  at  ease,  and,  when  the  breath  was  just  out,  to  release 
|e  shutter.  To  show  how  to  photograph  in  a  room  or  at  night,  Mr.  Bynoe 
ed  up  a  flash  lamp  and  exposed  upon  the  audience.  During  the  course  of 
e  lecture  lantern  slides  were  projected  upon  the  screen,  but,  under  the  title 
In  Side-paths  xoith  Cycle  and  Camera ,  these  were  eclipsed  by  a  series  of 
illy  beautiful  slides  and  lovely  pictures.  In  spite  of  the  stormy  weather, 
ite  1000  persons  were  present. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — April  19. — Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  (Wakefield  Photo- 
rphic  Society)  gave  one  of  his  popular  and  instructive  lectures,  entitled 
Lantern-slide  Making. 

)  treated  his  subject  in  a  lucid  and  chatty  manner,  commencing  with  the 
id  of  negatives  best  suited  for  lantern  slides.  For  spotting  he  recom- 
mded  a  small  sable  brush  and  Indian  ink.  Retouching  was  next  explained, 
1  he  showed  how  a  simple  and  inexpensive  retouching  desk  could  be  made, 
contact  work,  the  best  results  could  only  be  got  by  using  a  good  artificial 
ht  and  short  exposure.  The  artificial  light  he  liked  best  was  the  incan- 
scent  gaslight.  Backing  plates  was  not  necessary  in  contact  work,  but  in 
luction  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  impossible  to  give  any  guid- 
ie  for  exposure,  as  this  could  only  be  got  by  experience.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
o  advised  one  developer,  and  sticking  to  it.  After  many  experiments,  the 
s  that  he  recommends  as  being  easy  of  manipulation,  clean,  and  giving 


good  black  tones,  was  amidol,  formula  as  follows  :  Stock  solution,  solium-, 
sulphite,  4  ounces  ;  water,  20  ounces  ;  amidol,  20  grains  ;  potassium  bromide, 

5  grains  ;  2  drops  of  saturated  solution  of  citric  acid  :  add  4  ounces  of  stock: 
solution.  For  intensification  he  uses  mercuric  chloride  and  sodium  sulpbite, 
and  find  it  most  simple  and  ample ;  but,  before  using,  he  said  the  plate- 
must  be  throughly  fixed. 

Portsmouth  and  Southsea  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— April  6,  the- 
President  (Mr.  George  Whitfield)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer  read  a 
paper  and  gave  a  demonstration  on  the 

.  Carbon  Process. 

He  pointed  out  the  great  advantages  of  the  process,  and  expressed  great  sur¬ 
prise  that  so  little  was  known  about  the  process  amorgst  the  members  of  the 
Society.  The  principal  advantages  he  claimed  were  the  undoubted  permanence- 
of  the  process,  the  admirable  gradations  of  tones  obtainable,  the  fact  that 
practically  any  colour  could  be  obtained,  that  it  was  a  purely  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess  as  opposed  to  the  more  subtle  chemical  proc  sses  of  nearly  all  the  other 
printing  methods,  and  lastly,  but  not  least,  the  great  ease  of  working.  After 
briefly  describing  the  manufacture  of  the  paper,  the  sensitive  and  insensitive, 
and  the  respective  advantages  of  each,  and  particularly  recommending  the 
Barnet  tissue  for  its  excellent  keeping  qualities,  he  proceeded  to  demonstra  e 
the  process,  and  pointing  out  failures  and  their  cruses,  first  carefully  explain¬ 
ing  the  change  undergone  by  the  surface  of  the  tissue  becoming  insoluble 
during  exposure.  A  biginner,  he  thought,  would  find  the  chief  difficulty  in 
exposure.  Two  forms  of  actinograph  were  produced  (Wynne’s  and  Johnson’s 
pattern),  and  their  use  explained,  but,  for  ordinary  work  on  a  small  seal ',  a-, 
slip  of  P.O.P.,  exposed  beneath  a  similarly  dense  negative,  would  act  as  a. 
rough-and-ready,  but  very  reliable,  guide  after  a  little  practice.  The  purpose 
of  the  safe-edge  was  explained,  to  prevent  the  picture  washing  up  in  develop¬ 
ment  when  first  transferred,  and  it  "was  recommended  to  bind  pieces  of  clean 
glass,  spoilt  negatives,  in  fact,  with  lantern-slide  binding,  and  use  in  front  of 
the  negative  instead  of  applying  the  safe-edge  to  the  negative  itself,  the  same 
safe-edge  then  serving  for  several  negatives.  Several  very  successful  prints 
were  then  produced  by  the  single-transfer  process,  the  tissue  havirg  been 
printed  that  afternoon.  The  development  was  followed  with  the  closest  at¬ 
tention  and  interest  by  all  present,  and  many  questions  asked.  Mr.  Mortimer 
showed  how,  by  increasing  or  decrease  g  the  heat  of  the  water  used,  over  and 
under-exposure  could  be  remedied,  and  advised  the  use  of  a  very  soft  camel's- 
hair  mop  or  flat  brush  to  aid  the  removal  of  the  soluble  gelatine.  The  pic¬ 
tures  were  produced  on  different- surfaced  papers,  and  the  ease  of  the  single¬ 
transfer  process  very  clearly  demonstrated.  Mr.  Mortimer  then  proceeded  to 
show,  by  the  aid  of  prints  that  he  had  previously  prepared,  the  double¬ 
transfer  process.  He  also  showed  the  adaptability  of  carbon  for  trans¬ 
parency  work,  and  explained  the  process  of  making  enlargements  in  carbon, 
and,  from  the  questions  asked,  the  attention  paid  during  the  entire  lecture, 
the  deepest  interest  was  apparent  amongst  the  large  gathering  of  members 
present.  Mr.  Mortimer  exhibited,  during  the  course  of  the  demonstration, 
a  number  of  exquisite  enlargements  in  carbon,  kindly  lent  him  for  the 
occasion  by  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Son,  of  Barnet,  including  three  medalled 
pictures  from  last  year’s  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  and  he  also  expressed  his  ; 
obligations  to  that  firm  for  their  kindness  and  courtesy  in  assisting  him. 

-  - . . 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

April  22-30 . .  ..  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition... 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C. 

,,  25-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bay  ley.  12,  Hanover- square,  W. 

There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 

©Om&JOtt&TtUT. 


%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Ho  notice - 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our  - 
correspondents.  _ 

COLOUR  FILTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  paragraph  in  your  last  number,  under  - 
the  heading  “  Colour  filters  for  three-colour  work,”  in  which  Mr.  Yidal 
describes  the  making  of  same,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  fact 
which  seems  to  be  contrary  to  one  of  Mr.  Vidal’s  statements.  Mr.  Vidal 
recommends  a  thin  glass  commercial  dry  plate,  which,  after  fixing  and 
subsequent  bathing  in  suitable  colour  solution,  becomes  a  light  filter.  I’ 
have  for  several  years  made  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  have 
found  that,  if  a  perfectly  colourless  plate  glass  is  not  employed  in  the 
making  of  the  filters,  the  image  on  the  focussing  glass  will  be  distorted, 
blurred.  Prof.  Vogel  proposes  plain  parallel  glass  plates  of  Zeiss,  in 
JeDa.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  my  filters  cheaper,  but  have  paid 
dearly  for  the  experiment.  I  made  about  four  dozen  filters,  and,  when  1' 
tried  to  focus  with  them,  found  a  more  or  less  unsharp  image,  which  I . 
never  noticed  after  using  perfectly  colourless  plate  glass.  This  unpleasant- 
experience  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  ordinary  dry-plate  glasB  should  ^ 
not  be  used  for  colour  filters. 

As  Mr.  Vidal,  whom  we  know  as  an  authority  in  three-colour  work 
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made  the  statement  I  refer  to,  I  have  grave  fear  that  my  conclusion  will 
be  a  wrong  one ;  but  can  any  of  your  readers  explain  to  me  the  strange 
fact,  which  has  induced  me  to  make  this  communication  ? — I  am,  Ac., 

9,  Upper  Brighton-terrace,  Surbiton.  Henry  0.  Klein. 


HALATION:  A  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Owing  to  absence  from  home,  I  did  not  see  your  issue 
for  April  8  till  last  Saturday  evening,  therefore  my  delay  in  writing  to  say 
that  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Marlow  did  not  mean  what  I 
(and  probably  others)  thought  he  did,  and  gladly  accept  his  word.  As 
I  do  not  think  that  this  historical  matter  will  interest  many  of  your 
readers,  I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  his  letter  of  April  2.  How¬ 
ever,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  the  superiority  of  the 
optical  over  the  chemical  antidote  for  blurring  (as  we  used  then  to  call  it) 
that  caused  my  brother  to  give  up  the  latter,  but  the  fact  of  alkaline 
development  superseding  the  acid  method.  Iam  sorry  Mr.  Marlow  did 
not  approve  of  my  letter  on  the  subject,  but,  as  it  brought  forward  his 
disclaimer  of  apparent  unfairness,  I  gained  my  sole  object  in  writing. — 
I  am,  &cM  J.  A.  C.  Branfill. 

25,  Bosendale-road,  West  Bulwicli ,  April  18,  1898. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB— AN  INVITATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  through  your  columns  to 
remind  professional  or  amateur  photographers  who  may  be  in  London 
for  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
that  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club  are  held  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  every  Wednesday  evening  at  eight,  and  we 
shall  be  very  pleased  to  welcome  any  of  our  provincial  friends  who  may 
iavour  us  with  a  visit. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

F.  A.  Bridge,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  London,  N.E.,  April  19,  1898. 


“AMMONIA  POISONING.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I,  through  the  medium  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  tender  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  “Ajax”  for  his 
kindness  and  courtesy  in  replying  to  my  query.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
his  advice  has  been  followed  with  beneficial  results. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 
April  19,  1898.  Anxious. 

- +. - 

Enstoersi  to  ©orresponhcnts. 

***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  jortion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

Captain  Harconrt  Rr  se,  4,  Carlos-place,  Grosvenor-square,  W. — Three  photographs 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  taken  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Liserb,  Cimiez,  Nice. 


H.  S.  No  ad. — Process  work  most  decidedly. 

Portrait  of  Carmen  Sylva.— Pyro  says:  “I  am  in  need  of  an  ordinary 
cabinet  photograph  of  Carmen  Sylva,  Queen  of  Roumania,  in  national 
costume.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  the  same  ?” — In  reply: 
The  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  54,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  can,  doubtless, 
supply  the  poitrait. 

Gum-bichromate  Process. — W.  H.  Seager  says:  “Can  you  tell  me  where 
the  book  by  Mr.  Maskell  on  The  Gum-bichromate  Process,  as  quoted  in 
your  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1898,  page  687,  can 
be  obtained,  and  what  is  the  price? — In  reply:  Of  Messrs.  Hazell, 
Watson,  &  Viney,  Creed-lane,  E.C.,  price  Is. 

Copyright. — A.  E.  T.  says:  “Recently  I  had  a  glass  photo  to  copy  of  a 
man  who  committed  a  murder  and  was  hung  in  1860  ;  being  a  prisoner, 
can  I  be  restrained  from  selling  the  same  ?  I  may  add  it  was  taken  after 
being  arrested.” — In  reply  :  If  the  original  photograph  was  reg'stered, 
you  would  be  infringing  the  copyright,  and  would  be  liable  to  an  action 
for  damages. 

Lazy  Shutter. — Cyclist  The  shutter  you  have  is  one  of  tbe  best  and  most 

reliable  of  any  on  the  market.  It  is  probable  that  some  particles  of 
road  grit  have  got  into  the  working  parts  and  thus  retarded  their  action. 
If  you  are  not  sufficient  mechanic  to  take  the  instrument  to  pieces  and 
clean  it,  you  should  send  it  to  the  makers.  The  oil  you  have  put  upon 
it  his  probably  made  matters  still  worse — or  will  in  time. 


F.  W. — We  have  carefully  examined  the  mounted  photographs  left  with  u*. I 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  lading—  one  of  the  worst  i 
cases  we  have  seen — but  we  incline  to  think  that  the  mounts  per  se  are  I 
not  to  blame,  and  that  defective  manipulation  in  the  production  of  tbe 
photographs  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  matt*  r.  At  the  same 
time,  this  is  merely  an  otf-hand  opinion  which  only  a  series  of  costly 
and  exhaustive  an>  lyses  could  refute  or  confirm. 

Lens. — F.  C.  asks:  “Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the  Mlovin? 
questions : — 1.  Can  a  12  x  10  Ross-Goerz  be  used  as  more  than  one  len* '  ! 

2.  If  so,  which  element  would  be  the  best  to  use — front  or  backM 

3.  Would  it  be  better  to  have  the  stop  in  front  or  behind  bugle 
element?” — 1.  Yes.  2.  Tbe  lens  being  symmetrical  it  does  not  matter 
which  element  is  used  as  a  single  lens.  The  convex  side  should  be  next 
the  ground-glass.  3.  The  stop  should  be  on  the  concave  side  and  a 
small  one  employed. 

Lens  for  Hand  Camera. — C.  Bonser.  The  lens  you  have  *'s  quite  unsuited 
for  hand-camera  work.  From  your  measurements  it  appears  that  the 
largest  aperture  is  but  about /-25.  You  must  not  expect  to  get  a  good 
lens  for  four  shillings,  although  you  “bought  it  of  a  respectable 
chemist.”  Possil  ly  the  chemist  who  sold  it,  through  not  knowin? 
anything  of  .he  subject,  might  have  thought  he  was  selling  you  a  good 
lens.  Moral :  If  you  want  photographic  goods,  go  to  one  who  under¬ 
stands  photography  and  its  requirements. 

Bichromate  Poisoning. — T.  Jessopp  says,  “  I  am  just  going  to  try  my  hand 
at  the  ‘  bi-gam  ’  process,  but  I  am  told  that  the  bichromate  of  potash 
has  a  very  poisonous  effect  on  the  hands,  producing  bad  sores,  xc. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  avoid  it?" — Unless  there  are  scratches  or 
abrabbns  of  the  skin,  it  is  very  unl'kely  that  any  ill  effects  will  be 
experienced  when  working  on  an  amateur  scale.  The  only  precautions 
are  to  avoid  the  salt  getting  into  cuts  and  scratches,  and  to  wash  the 
hands  well  in  warm  water  and  soap  after  the  work  is  finished. 


Damaged  Daguerreotype.— Aremac  asks  :  “Can  you  kindly  let  me  know 
through  your  Answers  to  Correspondents  if  there  is  any  way  of 
removing  slight  scratches  from  the  surface  of  a  Daguerreotype?  I  have 
had  one  sent  me  for  copying,  which  has  been  slightly  scarred  on  the 
silver  surface,  and  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  remove'  the  maiks  before  re¬ 
turning  it.  The  face  and  hands,  which  are  tinted,  have  escaped  injury, 
but  the  coat  and  other  dark  parts  show  slight  scars.  A  reply  as  soon  as 
possible  would  greatly  oblige.” — The  picture  is  permanently  damaged. 
Any  treatment  that  would  remove  the  scratches  would  remove  "the 
image  as  well.  Daguerreotypes  require  the  most  tender  treatment  in 
handling. 

Captain. — The  causes  of  your  failures  have  sorely  puzzled  us  and  others  to 
theoretically  account  for.  Possibly  the  following  hints  from  a  very 
successful  worker  may  be  of  service  to  you.  He  says:  “Your  corre¬ 
spondent  has  smashed  my  whole  theory  as  to  his  failures.  He  ought 
certainly  to  be  able  to  prodace  the  best  work  possible  with  the  outfit  in 
his  possession.  With  regard  to  the  camera,  good  work  can  b3  done  by 
holding  it  in  the  hand,  but  I  consider  it  is  much  better  to  have  it  resting 
either  on  the  stand  or  other  solid  support.  Some  use  a  cradle  suspended 
from  the  boat  mast.  I  should  say  that  he  could  have  nothing  better 
than  the  focal-plane  shutter.  At  ihe  speed  he  lias  been  working  at  he 
ought  to  overcome  all  movements  and  v  ibrations.  I  would  recommend 
him  to  be  very  careful  in  focussing,  and  stop  down  to  /-16  or  f- 22. 
Should  he  still  fail,  he  should  try  another  lens.” 


Carbon  Picture. — W.  J.  F.  asks:  “Would  you  please  advise  me  under  the 
following  circumstances  ?  A  carbon  print,  cabinet  size,  had  got  very  dry 
and  curled  up,  and,  in  straightening  it  out,  cracked  down  the  centre  into 
two  halves,  and  I  undertook  to  squeegee  it  on  glass  1  ke  an  opaline,  which  I 
did  with  solution  of  gelatine,  and,  while  wet,  was  all  that  could  be  desired; 
but,  as  it  dried,  it  stripped.  How  had  I  best  do  it  ?  If  I  put  a  narrow 
border  of  gum  round  the  edges,  would  that  keep  them  down  ?  But, 
then,  how  about  the  middle  joint,  and,  when  drying,  will  not  the  print 
shrink  in  all  directions,  and  cause  the  crack  to  open  out  and  spoil  the  | 
result?” — The  cause  of  the  print  leaving  the  glass  when  it  became  dry  wa; 
evidently  that  the  glass  was  not  thoroughly  clean.  Gelatine  would  be 
the  best  mountant.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  crack  can  be  entire’y  hidden  : 
it  certainly  will  not  be  by  securing  the  edges  of  the  print  only  to  the 
glass. 

Lens  :  Copyright. — Studio  writes  as  follows :  “  Will  you  oblige  by  giving 
me  information  on  the  following  subjects  ?  1.  1  have  in  use  a  cabintt 
portrait  lens  of  a  fair  ly  good  make  in  my  studio,  which  I  use  for  every¬ 
thing,  including  whole-plate  groups,  which,  of  course,  I  cannot  get 
quite  sharp.  Now,  if  I  had  a  whole-plate  lens  o*  same  make,  would  it 
be  as  useful  for  cabinet  heads  and  carte- de-visite  heads  and  three- 
quarter  figures  as  the  cabinet  lens  ?  and,  also,  would  it  give  me  a  whole- 
plate  group  of  ten  or  twelve  quite  sharp  ?  If  not,  what  form  of  lens 
would  be  best  for  all-round  work  ?  2.  Some  time  since  a  gentleman  lent 
a  friend  of  mine  some  large  etchings,  the  originals  of  which  are  copy¬ 
right  pictures.  He  has  photographed  them  12  x  10  size  for  himself, 
and  hangs  them  in  his  private  room.  He,  of  course,  will  not  attempt 
to  sell,  exhibit,  or  give  away  copies  from  the  negatives.  If  he  does  not 
do  this,  but  simply  uses  the  prints  as  pictures  in  his  private  room,  is  he 
infringing  the  copyright  laws  ?” — 1,  A  whole-plate  lens  would  probably 
give  a  better  whole-plate  picture,  and  better  cabinet  portraits  than  that 
you  are  now  using,  if  its  focus  be  longer  ani  it  is  of  the  same  quality. 
The  terms  “  cabinet  ”  and  “  portrait  ”  lens  simply  mean  nothing  without 
the  equivalent  focus  of  the  instrument  being  named.  The  covering 
power  of  a  lens  depends  upon  its  focal  length  and  its  quality,  and  the 
stop  used  with  it.  2.  Certainly  he  does.  He  has  no  r'ght  to  use 
another  man’s  property— his  copyright— for  any  purpose  whatever.  He  j 
certainly  has  infringed  the  law,  and  is  liable  for  the  consequences. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  trust  we  may  be  pardoned  for  indulging  in  a  feeling  of 
personal  gratification  and  pleasure  at  the  magnificent  success 
which  has  attended  the  organization  and  opening  of  the 
International  Photographic  Exhibition  now  being  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  idea  of  that  Exhibition  was  first 
iefinitely  put  forward  in  the  pages  of  The  British  Journal 
df  Photography.  In  the  autumn  of  1896  we  devoted 
several  articles  to  the  subject,  and  pointed  to  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  as  the  one  body  which  was  obviously 
narked  out  by  its  position  as  the  authoritative  organization 
:hat  should  take  the  matter  in  hand.  We  argued  that  the 
;ime  was  ripe  for  such  an  exhibition,  and  we  dwelt  upon  the 
mportance  of  every  phase  of  photography,  past  and  present, 
oeing  represented  in  the  display — in  short,  that  the  whole  sixty 
pears’  existence  of  photography  should  be  adequately  illus¬ 
trated  and  set  out  for  the  enlightenment  and  the  information 
)f  the  world  to-day. 

*  *  * 

For  many  months  we  were  alone  in  our  advocacy  of  the 
Exhibition,  and,  although  the  subject  was  officially  brought 


before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  there  appeared  at  one 
time  great  danger  of  the  suggestion  being  allowed  to  drop 
out  of  notice.  But  the  matter  was  persisted  in  and  the 
Council  at  length  took  it  into  serious  consideration.  A  provi¬ 
sional  committee  for  the  discussion  of  the  idea,  upon  which  we 
had  the  honour  of  serving,  was  formed,  and  the  result  of 
its  deliberations  was  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  to  hold 
the  Exhibition.  Since  the  Council’s  decision  to  make  the 
experiment  we  have  never  wavered  in  our  support  of  the 
course  of  action,  and  were  always  confident  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Cold  water  in  liberal  quanti¬ 
ties  was  thrown  upon  the  scheme,  and  our  own  frequent 
favourable  references  to  its  wisdom  and  desirability  brought 
us  the  agreeable  compliment  of  a  certain  amount  of  ridicule 
in  return  for  our  enthusiasm  A  contemplation  of  the 
wonderful  photographic  Exhibition  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
naves  and  courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace  amply  rewards  us 
for  what,  at  one  time,  was  by  no  means  a  popular  advocacy  in 
the  photographic  world. 

*  *  * 

Having,  we  believe,  quite  legitimately  made  the  claim  that 
this  Journal  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  source  in  which  the 
idea  of  the  great  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  originated,  let  us  proceed  to  pass  a  warm  and  hearty 
word  of  congratulation  to  those  gentlemen  upon  whom  the 
heavy  work  of  organization  has  fallen.  A  committee  of  twenty 
was  constituted  by  the  Council  as  the  executive  body.  Three 
or  four  members  of  the  committee  singled  themselves  out  in 
their  efforts  to  ensure  success,  and  atoned  for  the  unavoidable 
remissness  of  many  of  their  colleagues.  Mr.  Wilmei*,  the  ex- 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  Colonel  Waterhouse,  his 
successor;  and  Mr.  George  Scamell,  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
have  not  spared  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  Exhibition.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
at  the  Palace  the  two  last-named  gentlemen  have  toiled 
day  and  night  to  get  matters  well  forward  in  time  for  the 
opening — with  what  results  were  seen  by  gratified  crowds 
last  Monday.  The  noble  President  of  the  Society,  Lord 
Crawford,  although  he,  the  other  day,  modestly  disclaimed  to 
us  any  share  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  Exhibition, 
has,  nevertheless,  keenly  interested  himself  in  the  details  of  the 
scheme,  and  in  many  ways  has  done  a  great  deal  of  invalu¬ 
able  and  unostentatious  work  on  its  behalf.  It  is  no  secret 
that  to  his  Lordship’s  personal  effort  the  presence  of  His 
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Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  opening  ceremony 
was  due,  and  we  are  not  exaggerating  in  the  least  in  saying 
that  the  thanks  not  only  of  the  Society,  of  which  he  is  the 
President,  but  of  the  whole  photographic  world  should  be 
tendered  to  him  for  having  been  instrumental  in  securing 
photography  the  much-coveted  compliment  of  Royal  recogni¬ 
tion  and  favour  publicly  made  and  bestowed. 

*  #  * 

But  it  is  upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society,  that  the  heaviest  load  of 
work  has  been  placed  during  many  months  past.  Some  little 
idea  of  the  stiff  task  Mr.  Child  Bayley  has  had  to  face  may  be 
obtained  from  an  inspection  of  the  Exhibition  catalogue.  This 
is  a  superb  production  of  over  240  pp.,  prepared  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  and  accuracy,  that  will  one  day  be  highly  valued,  not 
only  for  its  many  instructive  illustrations  but  for  its  wealth  of 
historical  and  technical  details.  It,  in  fact,  synopsises  sixty 
years’  photography.  This  catalogue,  we  say,  gives  some  idea 
of  what  Mr.  Child  Bayley  has  had  to  do  in  connexion  with 
the  Exhibition,  but  it  is  only  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
been  personally  conversant  with  the  progress  and  growth  of 
the  labour  of  organization,  who  really  know  the  tremendous 
mass  of  detail  work  he  has  had  to  grapple  with  and  get  through. 
The  fine  and  strenuous  efforts  Mr.  Child  Bayley  has  put  forth 
on  behalf  of  the  Exhibition  have  resulted  in  what  we  know 
he  himself  most  desired  in  return  for  them,  viz.,  a  thoroughly 
good  Exhibition.  He  has  been  most  deservedly  and  widely 
applauded  on  the  happy  termination  of  a  long  and  tiring  task. 
For  ourselves,  we  cordially  congratulate  our  old  friend  in  the 
moment  of  his  success. 

*  *  * 

The  foreign  contributions  to  the  Exhibition  are  not 
strikingly  large,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  numerous  and 
valuable  enough  to  impart  to  it  a  marked  character  of  inter¬ 
nationalism.  We  are  disappointed  that  machinery  in  motion 
and  photographic  manufactures  in  actual  operation,  such  as 
collotype  work,  lens-grinding,  camera-making,  plate  or  paper¬ 
coating,  and  many  other  branches  of  production,  go  unrepre¬ 
sented;  but  we  presume  their  omission  was  unavoidable.  For 
years  past  professional  photographers,  whose  work  does  not 
soar  above  the  level  of  the  superior  “show-case”  or  “com¬ 
mercial”  kind,  have  been  complaining  that  they  have  been 
denied  opportunities  of  exhibiting  their  work  at  Pall  Mall  each 
autumn.  Their  chance  has  come  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  it 
has  not  been  accepted  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  we 
anticipated.  Professional  men  of  the  first  rank,  who  are 
showing,  are  surprisingly  few,  and  there  is  not  among  them  one 
of  the  many  who,  in  times  gone  by,  have  complained  to  us  that 
the  raising  of  the  standard  at  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  has 
robbed  them  of  a  chance  they  dearly  coveted — a  London 
exhibit.  We  are  surprised  at  this  apathy. 

*  *  * 

The  trade  and  the  manufacturers  have  given  a  loyal  and 
liberal  support  to  the  Exhibition,  and  this  section  is  practically 
complete  and  entirely  representative.  Some  few  names  of 
the  first  grade  are  absent,  but  we  hope  and  believe  that  the 
next  time  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  determines  upon 
holding  an  exhibition  of  this  character  the  support  given  will 
be  unanimous.  Here  let  us  say  that,  while  in  all  probability 
another  such  complete  and  comprehensive  exhibition  as  that 


at  the  Palace  just  now  will  not  be  held  for  some  years,  the 
subject  of  exhibitions  generally  is  one  that  is  constantly  before 
the  Council,  and  we  have  authority  for  mentioning  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  Society  holding  next  year  a  Trade  and  Technical 
Exhibition,  to  which  we  are  persuaded,  after  the  remarkable 
results  achieved  this  week  at  Sydenham,  the  photographic 
world  will  give  a  whole  and  undivided  support. 

*  *  * 

The  thousands  of  exhibits  at  the  Crystal  Palace  render  a 
complete  reference  to  them  in  these  pages  quite  out  of  the 
question;  to  do  the  Exhibition  thorough  justice  we  should 
require  as  much  room  as  our  annual  Almanac  affords.  For 
this  reason  we  have  been  compelled  to  pass  over  many  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  Exhibition,  to  some  of  which,  however, 
we  may  possibly  allude  in  future  numbers.  The  Exhibition  is¬ 
open  until  May  14,  and  we  urge  all  who  can  to  pay  a  visit, 
devoting  as  much  time  to  it  as  possible.  The  historical  and 
scientific  collections  in  the  courts  are  absolutely  unique  in 
their  interest  and  value,  and  should  not  be  missed  by  the 
earnest  student  of  technical  photography. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Frederick  Hollter  has  recently  enlarged  his  studios- 
at  Pembroke-square  and  is  holding  an  exhibition  of  many  of 
Sir  Edward  Burne  -  Jones’s  original  studies.  Nearly  two 
hundred  of  Mr.  Hollyer’s  reproductions  of  the  same  artist’s: 
pencil  sketches  and  studies  are  also  shown.  They  are  chiefly 
printed  in  platinotype,  though,  where  the  reproduction  of 
colour  has  been  sought,  the  carbon  process  has  been  employed. 
In  a  Foreword  to  the  catalogue,  Mr.  Horace  Townsend  sym¬ 
pathetically  refers  to  the  translations  rather  than  repro¬ 
ductions  of  finished  pictures  which  Mr.  Hollyer  has  effected  by 
the  aid  of  the  camera.  “  It  is  a  striking  instance,”  he  adds,. 
“  of  what  I  may  fitly  call  his  artistic  tact  that  in  the  present 
case  he  has  given  us  literal  transcripts  of  these  pencil- 
and  -  chalk  studies.  Of  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the 
photographer’s  art  I  have  no  claim  to  be  ranked  as  an  expert, 
but  I  believe  I  am  well  within  my  right  in  saying  that  the 
difficulties  of  photographically  reproducing  the  delicately  vary¬ 
ing  tones  of  the  pencil  liae  have  never  before  been  more 
absolutely  overcome  than  in  the  present  instance.” 

*  *  * 

It  is  the  remarkably  fakhful  and  realistic  way  in  which 
Mr.  Hollyer  has  reproduced  these  delicate  pencil  sketches  by 
photography  that  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  the  Exhibition. 
to  the  photographer.  The  display  primarily  appeals  to  the 
artist,  but  others  besides  could  not  fail  to  be  interested  by  one 
of  its  strongest  features,  viz.  the  conjunction  of  numerous 
small  detail  studies  by  Burne-Jones  with  a  reproduction  of  the 
finished  picture.  Thus  Nos.  54  to  68  are  studies  from  the 
well-known  picture  The  Golden  Stairs  —  details  of  figures, 
dresses,  limbs,  <fcc.,  —  and  show  the  infinitely  painstaking 
methods  of  the  artist  in  the  conception  and  elaboration  of 
his  design.  Mr.  Hollyer’s  exhibition  illustrates  what  we  may 
term  the  higher  photography,  and  deserves  to  be  visited  by 
photographers  as  well  as  artists. 

*  *  * 

We  have  received  particulars  of  the  Photographic  Guild,  a 
society  intended  for  the  benefit  of  isolated  photographers, 
amateur  and  professional.  The  President  is  Mr.  Warnerke, 
and  some  very  well-known  names  are  seen  on  the  lists  of 
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officers  and  council.  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  of  6,  Farringdon- 
avenue,  E.C.,  is  the  Hon.  Secretary.  The  objects  of  the 
Guild  are  many  and  far-reaching.  Uniform  tariffs  at  hotels ; 
reduced  railway  rates ;  a  circulating  library ;  an  international 
survey  and  record  are  only  a  few  of  the  aims  which  the 
Guild  has  in  view.  The  isolated  worker  in  photography  Is 
distinctly  a  person  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  some  society  that 
specially  lays  itself  out  to  provide  for  his  intellectual  needs, 
and  the  Photographic  Guild’s  plan  of  operations  is  so  drawn  up 
as  to  offer  many  and  varied  opportunities  for  individual  photo¬ 
graphers,  unable  to  join  existing  societies,  to  take  an  interest 
in  some  congenial  branch  of  photographic  activity.  We  there¬ 
fore  wish  the  Guild  every  success.  Particulars  can  be  obtained 
of  the  Secretary  at  the  address  given. 

- « - 

LOCAL  TREATMENT  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

As  was  seen  by  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Club  in  a  recent  issue,  there  was  a  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  chat  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  and  a  demonstration  by 
Messrs.  Burton  and  Platford,  of  the  Autotype  Works,  on  the 
latitude  in  development  and  of  local  treatment  in  carbon 
printing.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  scope  for 
local  treatment  iu  the  Pouncy  or  gum-bichromate  process, 
and  the  object  of  the  demonstration  was  to  show  that,  with 
the  carbon  process,  there  is  still  greater  scope  for  local  treat¬ 
ment  without  the  same  risk  of  losing  the  delicate  details  of 
the  picture,  even  with  rough  treatment,  than  there  is  with  the 
Pouncy  process ;  also,  that  this  can  be  done  to  almost  any 
extent  without  having  to  spend  perhaps  hours  over  the 
work. 

Allusion  was  made  to  what  has  been  termed,  in  the  gum- 
bichromate  process,  the  “  charm  of  uncertainty,”  though  Mr. 
Foxlee  characterised  this  as  “  a  libel  on  Pouncy’s  process,” 
which,  he  said,  as  we  pointed  out  a  few  weeks  back,  was  as 
certain  as  any  other  photographic  process  when  understood. 
The  carbon  process,  he  said,  does  not  possess  this  so-called 
“  charm/’  as  it  is  a  certain  process  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
novice.  The  worker  has  only  to  decide  what  effects  he  wishes 
to  obtain,  and  he  can,  with  little  experience,  get  them  ;  indeed, 
in  the  manipulations  by  local  treatment,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
from  inferior  negatives,  by  subduing  contrasts  in  hard  ones  or 
increasing  them  in  flat  ones,  really  good  prints. 

What  could  be  done  in  this  direction  was  well  exemplified  at 
the  Club  the  other  evening  in  a  somewhat  novel  manner, 
six  pieces  of  tissue  had  been  exposed  during  the  day, 
under  the  same  negative,  each  having  received  an  identical 
exposure.  These  were  numbered  by  the  Chairman  and  handed 
to  the  demonstrators.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
subject  chosen  was  Colonel  Gale’s  excellent  picture,  Sleepy 
Hollow ,  and  Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  any  modification  of  the 
normal  development  would  not  be  an  improvement ;  but  that 
was  not  the  point.  When  the  pictures  were  mounted  ready 
for  development,  the  Chairman  was  asked  to  write  down  what 
modification  he  would  like  in  the  different  prints.  They  were 
as  follows :  “No.  1,  normal;  2,  clear  the  water  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  ;  3,  deepen  the  foreground ;  4,  clear  the  sky ;  5,  a 
general  blackness  ;  6,  a  light-toned  print.”  All  these  modi¬ 
fications  were  successfully  carried  out.  We  had  previously 
asked  that  the  results  should  be  sent  to  us ;  but,  as  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  dry  the  prints  at  the  Club,  the  Autotype  Company 
have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  duplicate  set  of  the  prints, 


together  with  the  Chairman’s  memorandum,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  they  are  all  from  the  same  negative.  The 
prints  may  be  seen  at  our  office  by  those  interested. 

During  the  lecture  some  practical  hints  were  given  on 
working  the  carbon  process.  Where  modifications  from  the 
normal  development  are  desired,  a  supply  of  tolerably  hot 
water  (180°  Fahr.,  or  hotter)  will  be  required.  This  can,  of 
course,  be  obtained  from  a  kettle,  and  poured  direct  upon  the 
parts  desired  to  be  lightened.  At  the  Autotype  Woiks,  it  was 
mentioned,  the  developing  trays  are  each  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold-water  taps,  the  foreman  having  attached  to  them  a 
piece  of  indiarubber  tubing  with  which,  by  pinching  the  end 
of  it,  the  operator  can  direct  a  jet  of  the  hot  water  on  any 
portion  of  the  picture  he  wishes  to  brighten  up.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  the  lecturer  that,  in  every  house  with  a  bath¬ 
room  fitted  with  hot  and  cold  water,  the  amateur  has  the 
same  conditions  of  working  as  at  large  carbon-printing  works, 
only  one  or  two  zinc  dishes,  and  a  piece  of  indiarubber  tube 
for  the  hot-water  tap  being  required. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  use  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush  for 
removing,  mechanically,  some  of  the  unaltered  gelatine  from 
the  parts  to  be  lightened  up,  but  at  the  demonstration  such  a 
delicate  appliance  was  not  employed — a  large  piece  of  sponge 
and  the  fingers  and  hand  were  freely  used.  This  proved  that 
the  carbon  image  is  not  of  the  same  delicate  nature  as  that  in 
the  gum-bichromate  process,  as  in  that  even  a  camel’s-hair 
brush  must  be  handled  with  extreme  care,  otherwise  the 
delicate  tones  of  the  picture  will  be  lost,  as  they  are  in  many  of  the 
prints  that  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Salon  and  other  shows. 

There  is  one  hint  we  may  give,  which  we  do  not  see  in  the 
report,  namely,  that  it  is  desirable  to  attack  those  portions 
that  require  to  be  brightened  up  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
development,  and  for  this  reason,  by  removing  the  unaltered 
gelatine  from  those  portions  first,  the  parts  it  is  desired  to 
subdue  or  keep  dark  remain  to  an  ex'ent  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  warm  water,  while  it  is  acting  freely  where  the 
pigmented  gelatine  has  been  particularly  got  rid  of ;  also  there 
is  less  risk  of  injury  to  the  finer  details  by  rough  treatment 
at  an  early  stage  when  the  gelatine  is  thick  than  at  a  later 
when  it  is  thinner. 

Not  only  is  there  an  immense  scope  for  local  treatment  with 
water  alone  in  the  carbon  process,  but  there  is  another  power 
at  command  that  is  not  so  generally  known,  namely,  a 
chemical  treatment.  The  addition  of  an  alkali,  such  as 
ammonia,  caustic  soda  or  potash,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  to  the 
water,  increases  its  solvent  action  on  the  tissue  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  it  may  be  utilised ;  but,  as  was  pointed  out  at 
the  Club,  it  renders  the  pigmented  gelatine  far  more  tender 
than  does  water  by  itself,  consequently  the  picture  must  be 
dealt  with  more  carefully.  Still,  however,  as  we  have  just 
said,  it  is  a  power  at  command,  to  be  used  with  discretion,  that 
may  be  utilised  where  extreme  modifications  from  the  normal 
are  necessary.  The  alkali  can,  of  course,  be  applied  locally 
with  a  brush,  and  thus  those  parts  will  be  rendered  more 
soluble  in  the  warm  water  as  the  development  proceeds. 

- - 

Photography  in  War. — War  has  at  last  been  declared 
between  Spain  and  America,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  photo¬ 
graphy  will  be  well  to  the  fore,  gruesome  as  the  pictures  will  be. 
It  will  also  probably  be  largely  utilised  by  each  side  for  recon¬ 
noitring  purposes,  with  the  aid  of  tele-photo  lenses.  InThe  Military 
Section  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  are 
to  be  seen  a  series  of  pictures,  shown  by  the  Italian  War  Office, 
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taken  with  the  tele-photo  lens  at  a  distance,  in  some  instances,  of 
seven  miles  or  more.  One,  a  panorama  of  Rome,  is  something  like 
twenty-three  feet  long.  Snch  pictures  as  these  would  be  of  great 
service  as  showing  the  state  of  the  coast  defences  of  the  enemy,  as  they 
can  be  taken  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  well  without  the  range  of 
guns,  and  yet  show  the  objects  on  a  large  and  useful  scale — a  thing, 
till  lately,  an  impossibility.  Photography,  from  a  captive  balloon, 
will  also,  no  doubt,  be  brought  into  requisition  by  both  belligerents. 


In  no  previous  wars  have  photographs  of  the  actual  battles  been 
forthcoming  to  the  extent  they  doubtless  will  be  in  the  present 
case.  At  no  time  has  there  been  the  facilities  of  obtaining  them  that 
there  are  now.  In  preceding  wars  the  wet-collodion  process  only 
was  available,  and  the  comparatively  long  exposure  required  quite 
precluded  anything  like  instantaneous  results,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
paraphernalia  that  had  to  be  taken  into  the  field.  Now,  with  gelatine 
plates  and  hand  cameras,  the  thing  is  totally  different.  The  cine¬ 
matograph  will,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  be  brought  into  use  by 
some  of  our  enterprising  transatlantic  cousins.  In  the  Crimean  War 
the  late  Mr.  Roger  Fenton  took  a  large  number  of  views  by  the  wet- 
collodion  process,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  the  wax-paper 
process  also.  These  pictures  were  of  large  size,  15  X 12  or  18  X 15 
inches,  we  believe.  The  late  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  we  think,  also 
took  some  ;  any  how,  he  was  in  that  war.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  photographs  in  the  present  instance  will  be  so  large  as  those 
taken  direct  by  Mr.  Roger  Fenton.  War  correspondents  in  the 
recent  minor  wars  have  usually  been  furnished  with  hand  cameras, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  will  in  this  one  be  plenty  of 
photographs  forthcoming,  notwithstanding  the  risk  run  in  obtaining 
them,  and  their  gruesomeness. 


Collotype  with  Bromide  Flates. — In  our  last  issue  is  an 
article  by  Dr.  Liesegang  on  collotype  with  gelatino-bromide  of  silver. 
It  is  tolerably  well  known  to  the  majority  of  our  readers  that  a 
gelatino-bromide  film,  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid,  is  quite 
analogous  to  one  of  bichromated  gelatine.  For  example,  if  a  film  of 
gelatino-bromide  of  silver  be  spread  upon  paper,  exposed  in  the 
camera,  and  then  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid,  it  becomes  similar 
in  properties  to  an  exposed  carbon  print.  It  can  be  mounted  on  a 
temporary  or  permanent  support,  and,  after  resting  for  the  usual 
time,  if  treated  with  warm  water,  it  may  be  developed  again,  as  in  a 
carbon  picture.  The  original  paper  support  of  the  film  comes  off, 
and  the  unaltered  gelatine  washed  away,  precisely  as  in  carbon 
printing,  leaving  only  the  gelatine  upon  which  the  light  has  acted 
and  rendered  insoluble.  This  property  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  in  1881. 


In  collotype  printing  an  ink-holding  grain  is  necessary,  and  that 
is  obtained  by  reticulating  the  film  in  the  drying  of  the  plates. 
With  the  ordinary  bromide  plates  there  is,  of  course,  no  reticulation, 
but  it  is  produced  by  Liesegang  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grain  is 
produced  in  some  of  the  other  well-known  mechanical  printing 
methods,  namely,  by  treating  the  film  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
calcium.  Now,  here  is  a  process  that  may  be  of  interest  to  amateurs 
of  an  experimental  turn  of  mind,  as  it  involves  no  special  outfit,  like 
the  collotype  process  proper,  drying  oven,  &c.  For  the  printing, 
on  a  small  scale,  an  ordinary  letter-copying  press  will  suffice,  if  the 
paper  be  backed  up  with  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  printers’ 
blanketing,  or  a  thick  pad  of  soft  indiarubber. 


Just  now  we  used  the  term  “amateurs  of  an  experimental  turn  of 
mind,”  but  we  suspect  there  are  not  many  nowadays  in  proportion  to 
the  number  who  now  practise  photography.  These,  as  a  rule,  prefer 
to  purchase  everything  ready  prepared  for  their  use,  and  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  inquire  anything  about  their  preparation.  In 
bygone  days  every  amateur  was  more  or  less  an  ardent  experi¬ 
mentalist,  and  he  generally  gave  the  result  of  his  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow- workers.  Now,  if  an  amateur  does  experiment, 


and  hits  upon  anything  new,  or  what  he  thinks  is  new,  it  usually  form* 
the  subject  of  a  patent,  with  the  -view  of  turning  it  to  pecuniary 
advantage.  That  used  not  to  be  the  case. 


Colloidal  Silver. — This  remarkable  form  of  silver  has  not 
been  thoroughly  investigated.  Herren  Lottermoser  and  Meyer 
purpose  to  study  quantitatively  the  action  of  various  reagents  upon 
it.  They  find  that  acids  precipitate  it  from  solution  in  the 
“  molecular  ”  state,  time  and  dilution  being  of  great  importance ; 
also,  according  to  the  acid  used,  widely  differing  results  are 
obtained  as  they  have  already  found  from  experiments  60  far 
executed.  Colloidal  silver  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  sodium 
or  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of  albumen,  hence  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  made  available  in  printing  processes.  Apparently,  no 
silver  albumenate  is  formed ;  but  the  investigators  named  propose 
to  further  study  the  action  of  salts  of  the  halogens,  and 
subsequently  to  publish  the  results. 


Testing*  for  Bromine.  —  Fluoresceine,  which  is  already 
useful  in  photography  as  a  base  of  the  eosines  used  in  isochromatic 
plates,  forms  an  excellent  reagent  for  the  purpose.  Paper  is  coated 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  this  substance  in  acetic  acid,  and- 
then  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  vessel  or  in  a  tube  leading  from  it 
whence  there  is  issuing  the  gas  or  vapour  supposed  to  contain 
bromine.  If  the  slightest  quantity  be  present,  eosine  will  be  formed, 
and  show  itself  by  pink  streaks  of  greater  or  less  depth  upon  the- 
paper.  This  method  is  not  available  when  large  quantities  of  free 
chlorine,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  bromine,  are  present ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  a  mixture  of  a  chloride  and  a  bromide,  the  bromine  may¬ 
be  liberated  by  a  mixture  of  permanganate  of  potassium  and  sulphate 
of  copper. 

XIX.  Villard's  New  Focus  Tube. — In  a  recent  article  in 
La  Nature ,  entitled  “Radiographic  Notes,”  a  full  description  is- 
given  of  this  new  focus  tube,  which  possesses  features  valuable 
beyond  mere  novelty.  The  leading  points  about  it  are  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  iridium  in  place  of  platinum  and  the  coexistence  of  two 
cathodes,  which,  by  a  simple  arrangement,  allow  the  resistance  of  the 
tube  to  be  regulated.  The  current  can  be  conveyed  to  either  one  or 
both  cathodes ;  under  normal  conditions,  when  the  current  is  passed 
through  one  cathode,  the  resistance  is  in  excess  of-  that  which  gives 
the  best  effect,  but,  when  a  part  of  the  current  is- passed  through  the 
other  cathode,  the  resistance  diminishes  and  attains  its  minimum 
when  the  two  cathodes  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  origin. 
If  a  double  image  is  produced  when  working  the  tube  through  the 
two  sets  of  rays  from  the  two  cathodes  not  focussing  on  the  right 
spot,  the  defect  is  remedied  by  enclosing  one  of  the  arms  through 
which  the  current  passes  by  a  ring-shaped  magnet,  which  can  then 
displace  the  current  in  the  required  direction*  The  great  advantage 
of  the  iridium  plate  is  that  it  withstands  a  greater  heat  than 
platinum,  its  melting  point  being  1950°  C.  as  against  1775°  for 
platinum,  and  it  is  less  liable  to  produce  the  gradual  darkening  of 
the  tube  through  evaporation  in  the  manner  well  known  with 
platinum  reflectors.  An  ingenious  arrangement  is  made  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  a  compensator.  A  subsidiary  arm  carries  another 
anode  furnished  with  a  cylinder  of  magnesium,  offering  very  little- 
resistance  to  this  passage  of  the  current,  so  that,,  when  the  ordinary 
anode  will  not  permit  the  current  to  flow,  it  can  still  be  made  to  do 
so  by  passing  it  through  the  subsidiary  arm  instead  of  by  the 
ordinary  wire.  By  altering  the  polarity  of  the  current  when  passing 
through  this  arm,  the  amount  of  gas  in  the  tube  can  be  arranged  to 
a  nicety,  and  again,  if  too  much  be  present,  it  can  be  reabsorbed  by 
reversing  the  current  through  the  tube. 


M.  Chabaud  explains  the  fog  that  accompanies  radiographs 
by  the  production  of  altered  X  rays  emanating  from  all  parts  of 
the  tube.  These  he  gets  rid  of  by  using  a  screen  impermeable  to 
them.  He  also  for  the  first  time  describes  another  cause  of  fog. 
The  make  and  break  of  the  primary  current  needed  to  produce  the- 
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induced  current  gives  rise  to  alternating  changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  current,  so  that  each  end  of  the  vacuum  tube  becomes  in  turn 
anode  and  cathode  and  in  consequence  X-ray  emitting,  and  there  is 
then  a  double  emitting  centre,  one  being  much  stronger  than  the 
other.  M.  Chabaud  gets  rid  of  the  weak  one  by  placing  a  spark  gap 
capable  of  transmitting  one  current  only,  the  other  being,  as  it 
were,  lost.  _ 

Boring*  Boles  in  Glass. — It  is  often  useful  to  be  able  to 
bore  a  hole  in  glass,  but  how  to  do  it  without  applying  to  an  expert 
is  not  always  known.  According  to  Mr.  H.  Jervis,  who  describes 
his  method  in  the  Chemical  News,  a  hole  may  be  bored  by  making  a 
stellate  group  of  cross  scratches  with  the  point  of  a  three-cornered 
file,  and  then  working  out  the  glass  with  the  sharp  corner  of  a 
newly  broken  end  of  such  a  file,  the  boring  portion  being  kept 
moist  all  the  while  with  turpentine. 


The  Bate  Bclipse. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society’s 
Club,  last  week,  Mr.  E.  Walter  Maunder,  member  of  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer’s  Expedition  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  last  January,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  results 
obtained.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  between  seventy  and 
eighty  photographs.  Never  before  have  so  many  successful  photo¬ 
graphs  and  observations  been  made  of  any  previous  eclipse.  On 
Saturday,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr.  W.  H.  M.  Christie  lectured 
on  the  same  subject.  The  results  obtained  at  this  eclipse,  by  their 
success,  will  go  a  good  way  in  compensating  for  the  disappointment 
and  failures  experienced  at  several  of  the  previous  ones.  Total 
solar  eclipses  are  not  frequent,  even  when  thousands  of  miles  have 
to  be  travelled  to  observe  them,  and  that  makes  the  disappointment 
the  greater  if  the  weather  proves  unpropitious.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  cinematograph  film  of  the  eclipse  was  stolen,  because,  even 
if  it  turned  out  faulty,  the  result  would  have  been  interesting.  We 
wish  Mr.  Maskelyne  better  luck  next  time. 


The  National  Gallery. — After  twenty  years  as  keeper  of 
the  National  Gallery,  Mr.  Charles  Eastlake  has  retired  from  the 
office,  and  on  Thursday  last  week  he  was  presented  with  a  testi¬ 
monial,  in  the  shape  of  a  hands ame  gold  watch  with  an  inscription, 
and  an  address,  by  the  students.  In  returning  thanks,  Mr.  Eastlake 
mentioned  several  matters  of  interest.  On  March  31,  1838,  exactly 
sixty  years  before  the  date  of  his  retirement,  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  adopted  a  proposal  to  admit  artists  to  copy  the 
pictures  in  the  collection,  but  then  their  number  was  limited  to 
forty,  and  they  were  only  allowed  to  work  for  two  months.  Then 
they  had  to  retire  in  favour  of  forty  others  to  work  for  a  like  period. 
Now  the  number  of  students  is  sometimes  as  many  as  300  in  a  day. 
Mr.  Eastlake  mentioned  that  if  one  visits  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  the 
Pinakothec  at  Munich,  the  Accademia  at  Venice,  the  Brera  at  Milan, 
or  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  he  would  see  many  professional  copyists  at 
work,  but  very  few  amateurs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  two  or 
three  years  ago  there  was  a  great  outcry  from  one  of  the  amateur 
photographic  clubs  because  amateur  photographers  were  not  allowed 
to  have  the  pictures  down  from  the  walls  for  copying,  and  great 
things  were  threatened;  but,  of  course,  all  that  soon  fizzled  out.” 
As  we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  our  national  pictures  are  not  “  play¬ 
things  ”  for  amateur  photographers. 


South  Sfcensing-ton  Museum.— All  at  once  great  interest 
seems  to  have  been  aroused  with  regard  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  though  the  same  state  of  affairs  had  existed  for  years. 
Last  week,  in  the  Plouse,  a  question  was  asked  as  to  whether,  in  the 
new  buildings,  it  was  intended  that  the  laboratories  should  be  placed 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  works  of  art,  and  whether  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  no  damage  to  the  pictures  and  silver  could  result 
from  the  generation  of  gases  and  other  noxious  fumes.  In  reply, 
Mr.  Akers-Douglas  said  that  it  was  not  intended  to  place  any 
laboratories  under  the  same  roof  as  the  objects  of  art.  The  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  Museum  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  sat 


again  on  Friday  last,  and  considered  the  suggestion  that  the 
Geological  Museum  should  be  transferred  from  Jermyn  -  street  to 
South  Kensington.  There  is  one  point  the  Committee  have  not  yet 
considered,  and  that  is  a  most  important  one,  namely,  how  the  large 
grants  made  to  the  department  have  been  expended  during  past 
years,  and  whether  the  public  have  got  full  value  for  them.  That 
is  one  of  the  chief  things  the  Committee  was  appointed  for,  and  it 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

- — — — — — ♦ - - — — — 

THE  DIEFRAC  ETON  AND  PINHOLE  LENS  THEORIES 
IN  HALF-TONE  WORK. 

II. 

In  a  previous  article  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  effects  of 
diffraction  are  recognisable  at  such  short  distances  between  screen 
and  plate  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  their  taking  any  part  in 
the  practical  work  of  making  a  picture,  in  fact,  except  with  very 
small  stops,  well  within  the  thickness  of  the  cover  glass.  But, 
although  at  such  distances  diffraction  effects  are  obtained  in  the 
greatest  purity  and  more  strongly  marked  forms,  they  are  not 
altogether  absent  at  actual  working  screen  distances ;  but,  so  far  as 
they  in  any  way  influence  the  formation  of  the  dot,  I  am  going  to 
try  to  show  that  the  evidence  is  directly  against  them,  and  that  any 
action  they  may  produce  is  of  a  negative  or  harmful  character.  In 
fact,  it  is  to  diffraction — aided,  no  doubt,  by  error  of  exposure — 
that  the  “  dumb-bell  ”  joined  form  of  dot  and  similar  failures  are 
solely  due. 

Since  my  previous  article  was  written,  I  have  modified  my  appara¬ 
tus  then  described  by  the  substitution  of  a  Cooke  lens  of  2*35  inches 
focus  as  the  enlarging  objective,  and  this  has  enabled  me  to  analyse 
still  more  closely  the  direct  effects  of  diffraction.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  to  examine  the  effects  to  advantage,  and  more  especially  to 
photograph  them,  two  principal  conditions  are  essential,  namely,  a 
very  small  stop  diaphragm  in  front  of  the  screen  that  is  to  form  the 
dot,  and  a  source  of  illumination  as  powerful  as  possible.  In  the 
latter  respect  I  am  badly  handicapped  at  present  by  being  tied  to  an 
ordinary  oil  lamp,  being  miles  away  from  gas  or  electricity.  The 
use  of  a  large  stop  with  a  feeble  light  is  no  remedy,  as  the  small 
stop  is  essential  to  the  production  of  the  markings,  and  the  strong 
light  to  rendering  them  visible.  Hitherto  I  have  been  compelled, 
in  addition,  to  use  an  enlarging  combination  severely  stopped  down 
in  order  to  secure  the  definition  given  by  the  screen  ;  and  this,  of 
course,  intensified  the  difficulty.  But  the  exquisite  definition  of  the 
Cooke  lens,  with  full  aperture  of  f-6'5  opens  up  an  entirely  new 
series  of  markings  not  previously  obtainable,  and  indeed  scarcely 
suspected. 

I  have  already  briefly  described  the  effect  of  a  small  circular  stop, 
but  under  the  new  arrangement  I  have  been  able  to  successfully 
examine  and  photograph  a  still  smaller  one,  namely,  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch,  or  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  previous  one.  What  this 
means  in  the  way  of  comparative  exposure  may  be  judged  by 
attempting  to  calculate  the  exposure  required,  with  a  distance,  of 
twenty  inches  between  screen  and  diaphragm,  assuming  the  screen 
itself  to  arrest  three-fourths  of  the  light  falling  on  it,  and  enlarging 
to  only  a  little  over  seven  diameters  (x  50)  for  re- enlargement,  as 
already  described,  reckoning  that,  with  a  full  aperture  of  a  portrait 
lens  and  using  the  same  source  of  illumination  and  rapidity  plate,, 
half  a  second  would  suffice.  The  relative  exposure  mentioned  is  a 
purely  supposititious  one,  but  it  forms  a  basis  for  comparison,  the 
remaining  conditions  being  exactly  as  I  work  them. 

When  the  screen  is  in  sharp  focus  behind  this  stop,  it  shows 
extreme  brightness  of  the  edges  of  the  apertures  when  examined 
with  a  powerful  magnifier,  and  directly  the  focus  is  interfered  with, 
however  slightly,  a  strong  bright  line  or  band  begins  to  detach  itself 
from  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  screen  apertures.  I  call  these 
“  bands  ”  because,  though  themselves  extremely  fine,  they  are 
bounded  ,  on  the  side,  towards  the  centre  of  the  aperture,  by  an 
exceedingly  fine  hair-like  line  that  no  degree  of  magnification 
appears  to  make  any  coarser.  These  lines  cross  one  another,  as  I 
have  already  described,  after  the  manner  of  an  Oxford  frame,  and 
as  the  focussing  surface  is  moved  further  away  from  the  screen  they 
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gradually  approach  one  another,  enclosing  a  constantly  decreasing 
square,  and  with  their  extremities  overlapping  to  a  greater  extent, 
until  at  last  the  approaching  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  meet  and 
form  a  clear  sharp  cross  in  the  centre  of  each  square. 

This,  I  believe,  represents  the  working-screen  distance  of  such  a 
stop  when  used  alone,  and  at  that  distance  the  dots  are  relatively 
sharp  and  distinct.  With  a  comparatively  large  stop  the  corners 
join  up  in  chess-board  form,  but  the  central  cross  is  not  distinguish¬ 
able,  owing  to  want  of  definition.  As  the  stop  decreases  in  size  the 
joining  up  partakes  less  and  less  of  the  chess-board  character,  and 
begins  to  show  the  dumb-bell  form,  that  is  to  say  the  dots  are  neither 
properly  joined  up  nor  distinct  from  one  another,  but  are  connected 
by  a  fine  line,  or  more  frequently,  if  the  exact  distance  be  not  fixed, 
a  couple  of  very  fine  parallel  lines.  In  fact,  if  with  a  sufficiently 
small  stop  a  very  strong  illumination  be  used,  the  pattern  formed  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  fine  black  lines  crossing  one  another 
in  pairs,  their  distance  apart  depending  upon  the  distance  between 
the  screen  and  plate. 

Now,  it  will  be  remarked  that  it  is  only  under  very  powerful 
illumination  that  the  connected  or  continuous  character  of  these 
lines  is  made  manifest,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  weak  light  or  its  equi¬ 
valent  with  a  short  exposure  the  effect  upon  a  photographic  plate 
would  be  a  series  of  detached  dots  ;  but,  as  the  exposure  is  increased, 
the  comparatively  feeble  line  of  light  running  between  the  diffraction 
bands  gains  power  to  act,  and  so  produces  the  narrow  connecting 
links  that  convert  the  dots  into  a  series  of  dumb-bells  or  chain  shot. 

What  takes  place  with  the  single  aperture  is  exactly  repeated  in  a 
multiplied  form  when  a  stop  having  several  apertures  is  used.  Thus, 
with  the  five-aperture  stop,  each  dot  consists  of  five  pairs  of  diffrac¬ 
tion  bands  crossing  one  another,  and  the  elaborate  “  patterns  ”  I 
have  previously  mentioned  in  connexion  with  such  stops  result  from 
the  varying  distances  apart  of  these  bands  at  different  screen  dis¬ 
tances  ;  but  at  the  working  distance  of  such  stops  the  effect  produced 
is  very  different  from  that  which  occurs  with  a  single  aperture, 
although  in  both  cases  the  light  dot  is  identical  in  character,  if  not 
in  size.  In  the  one  case,  as  I  have  just  shown,  the  dot  is  formed  by 
the  crossing  of  single  pairs  of  dark  lines  ;  in  the  other.,  each  dot  is 
formed  by  the  superposition  of  five  separate  images  of  the  aperture, 
and  each  of  these  five  images  brings  with  it  its  own  individual  bands, 
so  that  we  have  an  effect  similar  to  ordinary  “  cross-hatching  ”  re¬ 
peated  possibly  five  times  over.  The  final  result,  at  any  rate,  is 
quite  different  from  the  single  aperture,  for,  when  the  light  dots  are 
at  their  brightest  and  sharpest,  they  are  enclosed  in  a  solid  frame¬ 
work  of  black  without  the  least  trace  of  the  diffraction  bands,  always 
more  or  less  present  with  the  single  aperture. 

Since  I  commenced  to  write  my  previous  article,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  suggesting  that  diffraction  is  unfavourable  to  success  in 
half-tone  work,  I  find  that  Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  and  I 
think  also  Mr.  Max  Levy,  have  all  published  similar  views,  as  well 
as  devices  for  overcoming  the  defect.  In  connexion  with  Mr. 
Shepherd’s  peculiar  form  of  stop,  with  the  clear  centre  and  the 
etched  corners,  I  may  mention  one  that  I  used  some  time  before 
adopting  the  multiple  aperture,  and  which  works  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  the  latter.  Let  us  suppose  a  “joining-up”  stop  is 
required  for  a  lens  whose  full  aperture,  or  the  aperture  it  is  intended 
to  use,  is  one  inch.  On  a  piece  of  card  or  thin  metal  draw  a  one- 
inch  circle  with  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  through  its  centre. 
Then  on  some  point  on  each  of  these  radii,  between  the  centre  and 
circumference  of  the  circle,  describe  four  smaller  circles,  all  but 
touching  one  another,  and  cut  out  the  space  intervening  between 
them,  leaving  the  four  circles  solid.  This  leaves  an  opening  some¬ 
what  resembling  a  Maltese  cross,  which,  while  it  illuminates  the 
centre  of  the  dot  and  the  junction  between  adjacent  dots,  entirely 
protects  the  portion  of  the  plate  representing  the  intersection  of  the 
dark  lines  of  the  screen.  With  a  short  exposure  this  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  “network ”  pattern,  and,  with  a  much-extended  one,  an  almost 
perfect  system  of  transparent  dots,  when  the  multiple  stop  gives  a 
perfect  series  of  opaque  ones ;  and  the  two  worked  in  combination, 
for  this  is  really  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  multiple  stop, 
give  the  best  results  I  have  got  with  dry  plates,  and  entirely  get 
over  the  troubles  arising  from  diffraction.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  A  FEW  SALTS  USED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
THROUGH  GELATINE  SEPTA. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

Although  dialysis  is  the  basis  of  many  of  the  operations  in  photography 
yet  our  literature  on  the  subject  is  very  scanty.  The  property  which 
gelatine  possesses,  among  others,  of  allowing  salts  in  eolation  to  eater 
and  leave  it,  renders  it  a  suitable  support  for  the  salts  of  silver  used  in 
photography.  Without  this  property  it  would  be  useless,  a3  it  would 
lock  them  up  within  itself  and  prevent  any  of  the  reagents  we  use 
coming  into  contact  with  the  salts  it  contains. 

The  only  information  of  recent  date  on  this  subject  is  given  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Gaedicke,  a  translation  of  which  was  published  in  the  British 
Journal  of  May  1897.  In  this  contribution  we  have  described  a  series  of 
experiments  made  on  the  passage  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  through 
gelatine,  and  the  behaviour  of  this  salt  when  it  is  allowed  to  dialyse  into 
plain  water  and  into  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  the 
plate  being  placed  horizontal,  in  some  cases  with  the  film  upwards,  and 
in  other  cases  downwards.  Unfortunately,  I  think,  Dr.  Gaedicke  eelected 
a  thiokness  of  gelatine,  viz.,  3-27  mm.  (i-  inch)  seldom  or  ever  met  with 
in  photographic  practice.  Gelatine  films  when  dry  on  the  surfaces  of 
plates  rarely  exceed  *03  mm.  inoh),  for  even  the  triple-coated 
Sandell  plate,  which  I  presume  is  the  thickest -coated  of  all  plates, 
cannot  exceed  -09  mm.  (ij^  inch).  This  excessive  thickness  of  film 
cannot,  therefore,  throw  much  light  on  the  behaviour  of  gelatine  towards 
solutions  of  salts  in  every-day  practice,  but  at  the  same  time  some  useful 
hints  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  this  paper. 

The  diffusion  and  dialysis  of  salts  were  wrorked  out  most  admirably  by 
the  late  Professor  Graham,  and  the  results  of  his  researches  were 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1850  and  1862.  Any 
one,  therefore,  taking  up  this  subject  must,  of  necessity,  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  results  he  obtained.  In  the  present  communication 
or  note,  I  might  call  it,  I  have  adopted  his  nomenclature,  and  intend 
using  the  terms  diffusion  and  dialysis  strictly  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
employed  them.  By  diffusion  is  meant  the  passage  of  a  salt  from  one 
solution  to  another  or  to  pure  water,  no  medium  intervening ;  by  dialysis 
is  meant  the  passage  of  a  salt  from  a  solution,  through  a  membrane ,  into 
another  solution,  or  into  plain  water. 

In  the  case  of  his  experiments  on  diffusion,  a  bottle  with  a  ground 
mouth  was  taken,  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  the  solution  under 
examination  and  then  placed  in  a  beaker,  into  which  water  was  gently 
introduced  till  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  was  covered  to  a  depth  of  about 
one  inch ;  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  time  varying  from  five  to 
sixteen  days,  a  glass  plate  was  placed  over  the  mouth,  the  bottle  removed, 
and  the  salt  or  other  body  which  had  passed  into  the  water  recovered  by 
evaporation,  or  in  some  cases  by  precipitation. 

I  have  selected  and  give  from  his  list  the  weights  of  a  few  salts  which 
diffused  into  water.  The  times  are  different,  and  the  strengths  of  the 
solutions  two  per  cent.  The  diameter  of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  was  125 
inches,  and  that  was  constant  in  all  his  experiments,  as  all  the  bottles 
used  were  ground  to  the  same  size.  These  salts  have  been  chosen 
because  they  are  used  in  photography. 

Day?.  Grains  diffused. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  5-716  . . .  12  46 

Carbonate  of  potash .  8  08  .  11-93 

Sulphite  of  soda  ... .  9-9  .  11-83 

Carbonate  of  soda .  9-9  .  11-70 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  9-9  .  11-89 

According  to  this  table,  potassium  bromide  diffuses  more  rapidly  than 
any  of  the  other  salts. 

Temperature  has  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  rate  of  diffusion,  and 
Professor  Graham  draws  attention  to  this  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Taking  the  rate  of  diffusion  for  hydrochloric  acid  at 

15-55°  C.  as  1, 

at  26-66°  C.  it  is  1-3545; 

„  37-77°  C.  „  „  1-7732; 

„  41-88°  C.  „  „  2-1812. 

So  that,  with  a  rise  of  26£°  C. ,  the  quantity  passed  out  is  more  than 
double. 

When  the  salt  has  to  dialyse  through  a  septum  the  rate  is  not  very 
materially  increased.  Thus  from  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  for  three  hours  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  the  salt  which  passed 


out  was  at 

10°  C . .  1 ; 

20°  C .  1-107; 

30°  C . .  120; 

40°  C. . . . .  1-37. 


From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  statement  frequently  made  that 
papers  and  plates  need  not  be  washed  as  long  in  summer  as  in  winter 
is  not  quite  borne  out.  There  is  a  difference,  but  not  as  marked  as  in 
the  case  of  diffusion.  Taking  the  minimum  time  for  washing  paper  in 
running  water  in  summer  as  ten  minutes,  at  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
0°  C.,  it  only  requires  to  be  prolonged  to  fourteen  minutes  at  the  outside. 

Unfortunately  for  us  photographers,  Professor  Graham  only  experi- 
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ruented,  where  dialysis  was  concerned,  with  one  form  of  septum,  i.e., 
v testable  parchment.  This  is  not  employed  at  all  as  a  support  for  any 
of  ihe  sensitive  compounds  used  in  pure  photography,  and  we  can  only 
drnw  inferences  as  to  what  might  happen  if  it  were  replaced  by  gelatine. 

Professor  Graham  divided  all  substances  that  go  into  solution  in  water 
into  two  classes — crystalloids  and  colloids.  Crystalloids  pas3  easily 
through  septa  of  different  kinds,  colloids  only  with  great  difficulty  and 
slowness.  In  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  emulsions  for  dry  plates,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  gelatine  has  its  setting  power  destroyed,  and  by  the 
or o inary  method  of  washing,  i.e.,  subdividing  the  emulsion  into  shreds, 
we  only  get  rid  of  the  portions  of  this  changed  gelatine  where  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  water  at  the  exposed  surfaces,  that  which  is  inside 
each  piece  of  jelly  is  safely  imprisoned,  and  no  reasonable  time  of  washing 
will  remove  it  from  its  prison.  If  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it,  it  must 
be  removed  by  other  rnean3  before  the  bulk  of  the  gelatine  is  added. 

Caramel  is  another  body  of  this  same  nature ;  if  it  be  mixed  with 
gelatine  and  then  applied  to  the  backs  of  plates  to  prevent  halation,  very 
little  will  pass  into  the  developer  during  development,  and  the  colour  of 
the  developer  will  be  but  slightly  changed  due  to  this  substance. 

About  two  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  paper 
beloie  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  I  gave  as 
my  opinion  that  reversal  was  most  probably  due  to  the  non-passage  of 
toe  active  constituents  of  a  developer  through  those  portions  of  the 
gel » tine  that  corresponded  to  the  over-exposed  parts  of  the  plate.  I 
argued  that  the  action  of  light  on  the  bromide  of  silver  was  to  set  free  a 
certain  amount  of  bromine,  and  that  this  was  taken  up  by  the  gelatine, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  affinity  of  gelatine  for  bromine,  gelatino- 
bromide  emulsion  was  more  rapid  than  collodio-bromide  emulsion. 
When  the  developer  came  into  contact  with  the  plate,  the  bromised 
gelatine,  water,  and  pyrogallic  acid  reacted  so  as  to  produce  oxidised 
pyrogallic  acid  and  hydrobromic  acid,  the  oxidised  pyrogallic  acid 
combined  with  the  gelatine  and  the  hydrobromic  acid  formed  a  bromide 
with  the  alkali  present.  The  compound  formed  by  the  combination  of 
oxioised  pyrogallic  acid  and  gelatine  was  less  absorbent  of  water  and 
less  pervious  to  the  salts  than  was  the  unaltered  gelatine,  hence  the  non- 
develcpment  of  those  portions  of  the  image.  I  was  shortly  afterwards 
toil  by  a  gentleman  present  that  the  bromide  of  silver  under  the 
developed  and  undeveloped. portions  fixed  at  the  same  rate,  and  therefore 
this  could  not  be  the  case.  On  thinking  over  the  matter  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  reasonable  reply  to  this  argument  would  have  been  that 
most  probably  salts  do  not  pass  through  gelatine  in  different  states  of 
hardness  at  the  same  rates.  It  was  therefore  in  the  endeavour  to  throw 
a  little  light  on  this  subject,  and  also  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  our 
late  Honorary  Secretary,  that  I  have  made  a  few  experiments,  which  I 
shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  you. 

Before  I  began  to  work  at  the  subject,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  a  very 
long  business  to  determine  the  rates  at  which  salts  pass  through  gelatine, 
but  I  very  soon  found  that  the  scheme  I  had  proposed  required  consider¬ 
able  modification,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  I  encountered  was  in  the 
preparation  of  films  of  gelatine  of  uniform  thickness  so  that  the  results 
might  be  comparable  the  one  with  the  other.  In  the  first  trials  I  made,  I 
tied  coarse  muslin  over  the  ends  of  four  cylindrical  glass  chimneys  such  as 
are  used  for  Argand  burners,  and  then  dipped  the  muslin  and  the  chimney 
to  a  height  of  about  half  an  inch  in  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine, 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  chrome  alum  had  been  added ;  the  chrome 
alum  was  used  in  order  to  prevent  the  disintegration  and  separation  of 
the  gelatine  from  the  muslin  during  the  long  soaking  in  water,  to  which 
it  would  be  subjected,  during  the  experiments.  On  trying  these  septa 
all  went  on  smoothly,  but  when  I  had  finished  one  set  of  experiments  I 
wished  to  check  the  results  by  preparing  a  fresh  set  of  septa,  but  the 
results  were  so  different  from  those  that  I  had  already  obtained,  that  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  possible  to  prepare  at  different 
times  films  of  gelatine  of  exactly  the  same  thickness  by  this  method.  I 
then  tried  to  use  gelatino- bromide  paper,  so  as  to  have  identically  the 
same  material  as  is  used  in  practice,  but  this  was  so  hardened  with 
chrome  alum  that  it  would  not  go  into  solution,  even  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water.  I  next  tried  coaling  paper  by  drawing  the  under 
surface  of  a  long  strip  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  of  a  definite 
strength,  but  this  method  also  gavemenon-concordant  results  whenlcame 
to  use  the  material.  I  finally  coated  small  pieces  of  paper  8-3  cm. 
(3J  inches)  square  with  a  definite  quantity  (8  c.c.)  of  a  ten  per  cent, 
emotion  of  Heinrich’s  gelatine.  These  gave  me  very  consistent  results, 
in  many  cases,  with  the  same  salt  not  varying  more  than  two  or  three 
per  cent,  between  the  extremes,  using  three  septa  as  a  trial.  The  paper, 
after  being  cut  to  the  right  size,  was  soaked  in  water  for  some  time  and 
then  placed  on  a  warm  glass  plate ;  the  measured  quantity  of  gelatine 
solution  was  then  spread  over  the  paper  just  up  to  the  edges;  when  the 
gelatine  had  set,  it  was  removed  from  the  glass  and  allowed  to  dry. 

I  should  very  much  have  preferred  to  dispense  with  the  paper  support, 
but  that  is  impossible,  as  thin  films  of  gelatine  would  not  be  able  to 
support  a  pressure  produced  by  even  half  an  inch  of  water  without 
considerable  stretching  or  bursting. 

Three  chimneys  were  selected  from  a  number,  their  internal  diameters 
measuring  4*5  cm.  (§§  inch),  and  these  same  chimneys  were  used 
throughout  all  the  experiments. 

To  prepare  the  dialysers  the  lower  ends  of  the  chimneys  were  dipped 


separately  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  and  before  it  had  set 
placed  on  the  centres  of  the  pieces  of  dry  gelatinised  paper.  After  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  two,  glass  and  paper,  were  fixed  together  by  the 
setting  of  the  gelatine,  the  paper  was  trimmed  so  as  to  leave  a  margin  of 
about  1  cm.  (’4  inch)  beyond  the  glass.  The  excess  of  paper,  and  as 
much  of  the  glass  chimney  as  was  equal  to  the  width  of  the  paper,  were 
coated  with  gelatine,  and  the  two  pressed  into  contact,  and  then  bound 
with  twine.  The  paper  and  twine  were  then  coated  outside  with  more 
gelatine,  and,  when  this  was  partially  dry,  it  was  covered  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  chrome  alum,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  chrome  alum 
came  into  contact  with  the  paper  closing  the  bottom  of  the  chimney. 

I  have  dwelt  at  seme  length  on  the  description  of  the  method  I  adopted 
in  order  to  prepare  these  septa,  as  I  frequently  find  results  given  without 
any  mention  being  made  of  the  apparatus  used,  and  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  impossible  for  another  person  to  repeat  the  experiments  and 
verify  the  results. 

I  have  used  in  all  the  experiments,  except  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
pyrogallic  acid,  ten  per  cent,  solutions  of  the  salts  to  be  tested  ;  this,  in 
some  cases,  is  an  abnormally  strong  solution,  and  in  others  rather  weak; 
but,  in  order  to  compare  results  with  each  other,  the  conditions  must  be 
made  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  salt  that  passes  through  a  septum 
one  or  two  methods  can  be  adopted,  i.e.,  one  can  either  determine  the 
actual  quantity  of  salt  passed  through  in  a  given  time,  when  the  charged 
dialyser  is  placed  in  a  given  and  constant  volume  of  water,  or  the 
quantity  of  salt  that  remains  in  the  dialyser  per  unit  volume.  I  pre¬ 
ferred  the  latter  method,  as  I  should  then  have  to  deal  in  each  case  with 
a  smaller  bulk  of  solution  when  determining  the  quantity  of  salt  present, 
and  in  addition,  the  conditions  outside  the  dialyser  could  be  maintained 
more  constant  by  using  running  water,  and,  moreover,  this  is  the  con¬ 
dition  usually  adopted  in  washing  plates  and  paper.  The  septum,  when 
charged  with  the  solution  of  salt  under  consideration,  was  immersed  in 
water  in  a  beaker,  so  that  the  level  of  the  liquid  inside  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  water  outside.  The  temperature  of  the  water  outside  was, 
through  the  whole  of  the  experiments,  15°  C.  (59°  F.). 

At  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  hours,  which  varied  a  good  deal,  as 
in  some  cases  the  experiments  were  started  in  the  morning,  in  others  not 
till  late  at  night,  the  solution  was  poured  into  a  graduated  measure,  and 
the  volume  noted.  A  given  volume  was  then  removed  by  means  of  a 
pipette,  and  set  aside  for  the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  salt  left, 
and  the  remainder  returned  to  the  septum.  I  usually  started  three 
dialysers,  charged  with  the  solution  of  the  same  salt,  at  the  same  time, 
so  as  to  find  out  the  mean  rate  of  passage  through  plain  gelatine. 

The  estimation  of  the  salt  left  could  be  made  in  two  ways,  by  precipi¬ 
tation  and  the  balance,  or  by  volumetric  analysis.  The  latter  method 
was  preferred,  as  it  can  be  completed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  result 
soon  obtained.  It  was  also  necessary  to  adopt  the  latter  method  so  as  to 
be  able  to  return  to  the  dialyser  a-'  quantity  of  solution  of  the  same 
strength  as  that  which  had  been  withdrawn,  so  that  the  conditions  might 
be  identically  the  same  as  would  have  obtained  if  none  of  the  solution 
had  at  any  time  been  removed. 

Experiments  with  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

The  first  salt  in  solution  I  experimented  with  was  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  as  this  is  an  easy  substance  to  estimate,  and  experience  gained  by 
working  with  it  would  afterwards  be  useful  when  dealing  with  bodies 
more  difficult  to  estimate.  A  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  pure  hyposulphite 
was  made  by  dissolving  10  grammes  of  the  salt  in  water,  andi  then 
making  up  the  volume  to  100  c.  c.  Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution 
were  taken,  and  after  adding  a  small  quantity  of  starch  paste,  such  a 
quantity  of  a  deeinormal  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  was 
run  in  from  a  burette  as  to  give  the  blue  colour  due  to  iodide  of  starch. 
The  end  reaction  is  very  delicate,  a  single  drop  of  the  iodine  solution 
being  sufficient,  when  all  the  hyposulphite  has  been  converted  into 
tetrathionate  of  sodium,  to  give  a  deep  colour  to  200  or  300  c.  c.  of 
solution.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  deeinormal  solution  of  iodine 
should  be  strictly  correct,  as,  if  we  know  what  volume  is  necessary  to 
convert  the  hyposulphite  in  10  c.  c.  of  the  stock  ten  per  cent,  solution  into 
tetrathionate,  then,  when  a  smaller  quantity  is  required,  by  a  simple 
by  a  simple  calculation  we  can  easily  find  out  what  percentage  of  the 
original  solution  was  present,  and  by  difference  how  much  has  passed 
through  the  septum. 

Three  dialysers,  having  been  prepared  and  loaded  with  the  solution 
(30  c.  c.),  were  placed  in  three  beakers,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  levels 
inside  and  outside  were  the  same.  A  syphon  was  then  introduced  into 
each  beaker,  the  delivery  end  being  turned  up  so  that  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  beaker  could  be  maintained  constant  for  a  considerable 
time.  Water  was  allowed  to  enter  the  top  of  the  beaker,  and  the  water 
with  the  salts  in  solution  drawn  off  from  the  bottem  ;  in  this  way  the 
septum  was  always  in  contact,  on  the  one  side  with  the  solution  of  the 
salt,  and  on  the  other  with  tap  water. 

At  the  end  of  four,  five,  or  more  hours,  5  c.  c.  were  removed  and  tested 
for  the  quantity  of  salt  left,  using  the  same  iodine  solution  as  when 
testing  the  original  ten  per  cent,  solution.  This  was  done  for  each  of 
the  dialysers,  and  so  the  equality  or  otherwise  of  the  diffusion  through 
the  septa  obtained.  Having  found  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  5  c.  o.,  an 
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equal  quantity  of  Balt  properly  diluted  to  strength  was  returned  to  each, 
and  another  run  given.  If  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  septa  were  practically  the  same,  one  was  soaked  in 
oxidised  pyro,  or  in  pyro  or  alkali,  and  exposed  to  the  air;  a  second  was 
soaked  in  chrome  alum,  saturated  solution,  and  the  third  left  untreated. 
The  septa  were  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  after  soaking  in  water  were  re¬ 
charged,  and  at  intervals  the  salt  left,  again  and  again  estimated.  In 
some  cases  the  dialysis  was  allowed  to  continue  for  forty  or  fifty  hours. 
In  the  case  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  salt  passed  out  into  the  water, 
and  water  passed  in  the  opposite  direction  into  the  hyposulphite.  In  one 
ease,  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  hours,  the  volume  increased  to  39-25 
c.  c. ,  so  that  a  correction  has  to  be  applied  to  each  estimation  before  the 
correct  weight  left  or  passed  through  can  be  obtained.  This  increase  in 
volume  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  reminds  us  of  what  goes  on 
in  an  ordinary  plate  when  fixed,  i.e.,  the  bulk  of  the  water  is  abstracted, 
and  the  film  feels  much  more  horny  than  it  was  when  placed  in  the 
fixing  solution  ;  at  the  same  time  I  was  rather  surprised  to  observe  this 
large  increase  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution. 

Taking  the  mean  of  several  separate  determinations  for  runs  of  twelve 
hours  and  subtracting  the  results  from  the  amounts  of  salt  originally 
placed  in  the  septa,  the  results  are  as  below  : — 


Septum  soaked  in 

Oxidised  pyro. 

Chrome  alum. 

Per  cent. 

53 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

1-57 

Per  cent. 

32  75 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

•98 

Per  cent. 

38-25 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

1T5 

From  this  it  will  be  noticed  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  dialyses  more 
rapidly  through  a  septum  tanned  with  oxidised  pyro  than  through  plain 
gelatine,  and  that  gelatine  hardened  with  chrome  alum  allows  least 
salt  to  pass  through.  As  regards  the  pyro-stained  gelatine  and  plain 
gelatine  the  result  is  just  the  opposite  to  what  I  expected. 

Bromide  of  Potassium. 

A  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  this  salt  was  used,  and  the  determinations 
of  the  salt  were  made  by  means  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and,  as  both  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  silver  were 
neutral,  chromate  of  potash  was  used  as  the  indicator.  The  experiments 
were  carried  on  in  identically  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  the  same  volume  of  solution  used  in  each  septum. 

Though  the  salt  passed  through  the  different  septa  more  easily  than  in 
the  case  of  hyposulphite,  yet  the  increase  in  volume  was  very  much  less, 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  hours  the  volume  had  only  increased  to  31-5  c.  c., 
but  in  eleven  and  a  half  hours,  in  the  case  of  hyposulphite,  it  had 
increased  to  33  c.  c.,  so  that  osmotic  pressure  is  very  much  less  with 
bromide  of  potassium  than  it  is  with  hyposulphite. 

Again  taking  the  mean  of  several  separate  experiments  and  determining 
from  the  curves  obtained  the  percentage  of  salt  left,  and  by  difference  the 
weights  passed  out  in  the  same  time  (twelve  hours),  the  following  results 
were  obtained : — 


Septum  soaked  in 

Plain  gelatine. 

Oxidised  pyro. 

Chrome  alum. 

Per  cent. 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

Per  cent. 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

Per  cent. 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

57 

171 

56 

1-68 

56-5 

1-70 

Bromide  of  potassium,  therefore,  passes  at  the  same  rate  whatever  the 
state  of  the  gelatine,  and  I  think  we  may  safely  infer  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
plate  under  development,  as  the  bromine  is  removed  from  the  silver 
and  forms  bromide  with  the  alkali  present,  so  it  rapidly  dialyses  out  into 
the  bulk  of  the  developer,  leaving  those  parts  which  are  being  developed 
less  restrained  by  the  bromide  thus  produced  than  would  be  the  case  if 
gelatine,  tanned  with  oxidised  pyro,  were  less  pervious  than  plain 
gelatine. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Again  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  this  salt  was  prepared  by  dissolving 
10  grammes  of  pure  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  so  as  to  produce  100 
c.  c.  ;  10  c.  c.  were  then  taken  and  such  a  quantity  of  a  decinormal 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  till  the  solution  was  just  neutral  or 
sufficiently  acid  to  change  methyl  orange  from  yellow  to  red. 

The  septa  were  again  prepared  and  charged  as  before.  At  the  end  of 
four  hours  the  quantity  left  per  unit  volume  was  determined,  and,  the 


working  of  the  septa  being  satisfactory,  they  were  tanned,  dried,  and 
recharged. 

The  percentages  of  salt  passed  through  for  twelve  hours  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  cases  were  as  follows  : — 


Septum  soaked  in 


Plain  gelatine. 


Oxidised  pyro. 


Chrome  alum. 


Per  cent. 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

Per  cent. 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

Per  cent. 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

40-33 

1-21 

30-66 

•92 

3766 

1-13 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  pyro-tannned  gelatine 
allowed  the  salt  to  pass  through  more  rapidly  than  in  the  other  cases, 
but  chrome-alumed  gelatine  allowed  least  salt  to  pass  through. 

These  results  are  the  mean  of  several  runs  with  the  apparatus,  using 
new  septa  in  each  case. 

The  increase  in  volumes  of  the  solution  of  the  salt  in  the  different 
septa  amounted  to  38  c.  c.  for  pyro,  36-5  c.  c.  for  chrome  alum,  and  36-5 
c.  c.  plain  gelatine  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours. 


Sulphite  of  Soda. 

The  ten  per  cent,  solution  in  this  case  was  prepared  from  commercial 
sulphite  of  soda.  When  the  solution  of  sulphite  was  taken  from  the 
stock  solution,  or  the  septa,  it  was  increased  in  bulk  to  about  200  c.  c. 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  set  free  the 
sulphurous  acid,  as  soon  as  possible  a  quantity  of  a  decinormal  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash  was  run  in  till  the  colour  was  no  longer  dis¬ 
charged.  At  first  the  permanganate  lost  its  colour,  but,  when  the  reaction 
was  completed  no  change  took  place,  so  that  the  end  reaction  was  easily 
observed.  The  bulk  of  solution  was  purposely  made  large  so  as  to  avoid 
loss  of  the  sulphurous  acid  by  its  passing  off  into  the  air. 

The  change  in  volume  in  this  case  also  was  rather  large  ;  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one  hours  it  amounted  to  35  5  c.  c.  for  pyro,  34  c.  c.  for  chrome 
alum,  and  33  c.  c.  for  plain  gelatine. 

Again,  taking  twelve  hours  as  our  time,  the  quantities  passed  through 
were : — 


Septum  soaked  in 

Oxidised  pyro. 

Chrome  alum. 

Per  oent. 

67-5 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

2  03 

Per  cent. 

66 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

1-98 

Per  cent. 

73 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

2-19 

Sulphite  of  soda  passes  most  rapidly  through  plain  gelatine,  next 
through  pyro-stained  gelatine,  and  least  through  chrome-alumed  gelatine. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

As  this  salt  is  not  soluble  to  the  same  extent  as  the  others  already 
dealt  with,  and  as  Fdid  not  wish  to  introduce  other  bodies  such  as  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  or  chloride  of  ammonium  in  order  to  increase  the  solubility, 
I  had  to  use  a  less  concentrated  solution  and  the  maximum  strength  I 
could  use  at  the  temperature,  without  any  of  the  salt  crystallising  out 
was  a  seven  per  cent. 

According  to  Storer,  the  solubility  of  bichloride  of  mercury  at  different 
temperatures  is  as  follows  : — 100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at 


0°C.  ... 

5-73  parts. 

60°  C. 

...  13-86  partB. 

10  „  ... 

6-57 

yy 

70  „ 

...  17-27  „ 

20  „  ... 

7-39 

yy 

80  „ 

...  24-30  „ 

30  „  ... 

8-43 

yy 

90  „ 

...  3705  „ 

40  „  ... 

9-62 

°y 

100  „ 

...  53-96  „ 

50  „  ... 

11-34 

yy 

The  method  adopted  for  determining  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  salt 
left  in  the  septum  to  what  was  originally  placed  there  was  the  following. 
Having  removed  the  usual  quantity  of  solution  from  each  septum,  and 
placed  it  in  a  beaker,  a  few  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
were  added,  and  then  a  couple  of  drops  of  dilute  ammonia,  and  then 
from  a  burette  the  necessary  quantity  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
(about  decinormal  strength)  was  added  so  as  just  to  redissolve  the  white 
precipitate  produced  by  the  ammonia. 

Here  the  volume  of  the  solution  in  the  septum,  instead  of  increasing, 
in  most  cases  diminished,  in  one  case  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
oxidised  pyro  28-5  c.  c.,  chrome  alum  29  5  c.  c.,  and  plain  gelatine 
30  c.  c. 

( Continued  on  281.) 
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The  International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
was  opened  on  Monday,  April  25,  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  day’s  attendance  at  the  celebrated  glass  house  at  Sydenham 
probably  reached  a  total  of  15,000,  and  of  that  number  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  were  photographers.  We  ourselves  never  remember  to  have  met 
and  seen  so  many  of  the  craft  assembled  under  one  roof.  It  was  a  great 
day  for  photography  and  photographers. 

Shortly  after  one  o’clock  His  Royal  Highness  was  received  at  the  North 
Tower  garden  entrance  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  the  Members  of  Council  and  Organizing 
Committee,  and  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com¬ 
pany.  A  guard  of  honour  was  furnished  by  the  1st  Y.B.  of  the  Queen’s 
Royal  West  Surrey  Regiment,  under  the  command  of  the  Lieut.-Colonel, 
John  P.  Fearon,  V.D.  The  following  constituted  the  Reception  Com¬ 
mittee,  most  of  whom,  we  noted,  were  present  on  the  arrival  of  His 
Royal  Highness  at  the  Palace  : — 

Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company. — Messrs.  George  T. 
Rait ,  Chairman-,  Arthur  W.  Biggs  ;  Edward  Clark  ;  John  M.  Douglas  ; 
Samuel  Green;  Henry  E.  Milner,  C.E.,  F.L.S.  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Arthur  Ocway,  Part.,  P.C.  ;  Edward  Leigh  Pemberton,  C.B. ;  Henry 
Gillman,  General  Manager  ;  William  Gardiner,  Secretary. 

Officers  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  — 
President:  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.  Vice-Presidents : 
Captain  W.  de  Wiveslie  Abney,  C.B.,  R.E.  D.C.L. ;  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  ; 
Mr.  Chapman  Jones.  Treasurer :  Mr.  G.  Scamell.  Honorary  Secretary : 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  I.S.C.  Honorary  Librarian:  Mr.  H.  Wilmer. 
Members  of  Council:  Messrs.  T.  Bedding;  T.  Bolas ;  C.  H.  Bothamley  ; 
F.  A.  Bridge  ;  J.  Cadett ;  A.  Cowan  ;  R.  W.  Craigie  ;  W.  E.  Debenham  ; 
A.  Haddon;  A.  Mackie ;  J.  W.  Marchant ;  J.  Spiller  ;  J.  W.  Swan; 
L.  Warnerke  ;  J.  B.  B.  Wellington.  Assistant  Secretary:  Mr.  R.  Child 
Bayley.  Members  of  the  Organizing  Committee  of  the  Exhibition  who  are 
not  on  the  Council :  Messrs.  Conrad  Beck  ;  F.  Bishop ;  W.  Gamble  ;  F.  W. 
Bindley. 

As  the  Prince  and  party  entered  the  North  Nave  a  kinematograph  was 
set  in  motion.  A  visit  was  then  paid  to  the  Artistic  and  Historical 
sections,  his  Royal  Highness  evincing  much  interest  in  the  exhibits  of 
the  Photographic  Association,  Mr.  H.  Hallier  (Sydenham),  the  Roll  of 
Ministering  Children  (Messrs.  F.  &  R.  Speaight),  the  Historical  Section, 
the  Taber  Bas-relief  Syndicate,  and  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambia.  We 
remarked  that  the  Artistic  exhibits  did  not  catch  the  Prince’s  eye,  and 
that  the  entire  loan  collection  of  pictorial  photography  absolutely  escaped 
Royal  notice. 

After  luncheon,  the  Prince,  accompanied  by  Lord  Crawford  and  Mr. 
Henry  Gillman,  the  Manager  of  the  Palace,  and  other  gentlemen,  entered 
the  Royal  box,  facing  the  Handel  orchestra.  The  President  of  the 
Society,  addressing  those  present,  said  that  the  Exhibition  was  promoted 
by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  which  was  started  in  the  early  days 
of  photography.  That  art  had  always  received  the  patronage  of  all  the 
royal  families  of  Europe.  When  the  Society  was  inaugurated  in  1853, 
the  Queen  allowed  her  name  to  be  associated  with  it,  and  since  then  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  become  a  patron.  Though  the  Society  itself  was 
limited  in  the  number  of  members,  yet,  by  its  organization,  he  was  able 
to  state  that  the  roll  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  scientific  society 
in  the  world,  for,  with  the  affiliated  bodies,  the  membership  exceeded 
6000. 

The  Prince,  who  on  rising  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  said  :  “  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society’s  International  Exhibition  open  to  the  public.” 

Immediately  following  a  brief  entertainment  given  in  the  centre 
transept,  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  theatre,  where  demon¬ 
strations  were  given  of  the  latest  results  in  colour  photography  by  the 
Joly,  L’ppmaan,  and  Ives  processes,  and  Mr.  Anderton’s  system  of 
stereoscopic  projection.  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard  very  efficiently  worked  the 
lanterns,  and  Captain  Abney  explained  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  theory 
of  each  colour  process  that  was  illustrated.  We  had  opportunities  for 
observing  that  the  Prince  was  deeply  interested  in  the  projection  of 
colour,  his  chief  enconiums  being  reserved  for  the  Ives  process.  The 
demonstrations  were  entirely  successful  and  passed  off  smoothly  and 
well,  to  the  obvious  pleasure  of  the  illustrious  visitor. 

Escorted  by  Lord  Crawford  and  the  Reception  Committee,  the  Prince 
then  pissed  along  the  North  Nave,  many  of  the  exhibits  attracting  his 
attention  on  the  way.  Some  stereoscopic  pictures  were  momentarily 
inspected  ;  the  vast  camera  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Penrose  was  viewed  and 
entered  ;  Mr.  Burdick  produced  a  portion  of  a  free-hand  aerographic 
picture,  to  the  manifest  delight  of  his  Royal  Highness  ;  and,  after 
inspecting  other  portions  of  the  Exhibition,  the  Prince  departed  from  the 


south  entrance  of  the  Palace,  obviously  well  pleased  with  hie  visit, 
throughout  which  he  had  evinced  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Exhibition. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  it  was  a  great  day  for  photography 
and  photographers.  Such  a  remarkable  photographic  meeting  has  pro¬ 
bably  never  been  held  before.  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  sent 
representatives  to  the  gathering,  which  included  most  of  those  whose 
names  are  prominently  identified  with  modern  British  photography.  Oa 
all  sides  we  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  the  Exhibition  is  a  truly 
great  one,  and  that  this,  conjoined  to  the  Royal  visit,  will  have  a  per¬ 
manently  beneficial  effect  on  the  future  of  photography. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Lord  Crawford  held  a  reception  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  who  subsequently  lunched  together  in  the 
Garden  Hall,  the  company  numbering  several  hundreds.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  formal  proceedings  a  photograph  of  the  executive  was 
taken  on  the  terrace  by  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra.  At  the  time  of 
opening,  the  Exhibition  was  complete  almost  down  to  the  smallest 
detail,  and  the  function  passed  off  without  a  hitch  of  any  kind. 

I.— THE  HISTORICAL  SECTION. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  find  the  historical  section  of  the  Exhibition  in  the 
catalogue — a  wonderfully  ornate  and  well-printed  catalogue,  by  the  way  - 
for  it  happens  to  occupy  the  first  few  pages ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find 
the  section  itself,  and  even  an  inquiry  addressed  to  many  policemen  is  of 
no  effect,  for  historical  sections  the  men  in  blue  wot  not  of.  Accident  ai. 
length  reveals  this  opening  chapter  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition  hard 
by  the  Egyptian  Court,  and  we  find  the  mighty  figures  of  Rameses  the 
Great  glaring  down  with  their  great  eyes  upon  historical  photography, 
and  laughing  at  it  for  being  so  modern  a  thing. 

And  modern  it  undoubtedly  must  seem  to  those  accustomed  to  deal 
with  ordinary  history,  for  its  entire  life  is  almost  comprised  in  the  space 
of  that  sixty  years  which  we  call  the  Victorian  Era.  The  first  exhibits 
are  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  embrace  a  number  of  portraits 
of  the  early  fathers  of  the  art — Daguerre,  Niepce,  Archer,  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Reade — that  bold  pioneer  who  had  the  audacity  to  produce  studies  in 
black  on  his  wife’s  white  kid  gloves — Sir  David  Brewster,  Thomas  Sutton, 
and  many  more  who  have  joined  the  majority,  but  who  did  much  by  their 
joint  labours,  “  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,”  to  fix  the  art  on  a  firm 
foundation.  The  catalogue  very  rightly  gives  a  little  history  of  each 
man,  what  he  did,  where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  died.  Then  we 
come  to  a  later  set  of  workers,  many  of  whom  have  gone  to  their  long 
rest  so  recently  that  even  young  men  now  living  can  remember  them  in 
the  flesh:  Woodbury,  Major  Russell,  Sawyer,  Berkeley,  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Hardwich,  Sayce,  and  even  Dr.  Hurter,  whose  death  it  was  our  painful 
duty  to  chronicle  only  the  other  day.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  the 
presentments  of  these  good  meD,  albeit  some  of  the  pictures  have  faded 
sadly  since  the  images  were  formed  by  the  lens. 

Tne  Daguerreotype  process  has  a  couple  of  pages  in  the  catalogue  all 
to  itself,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  cm 
have  their  portraits  taken  by  this  old  method  by  Messrs.  Negretti  & 
Zambra,  who  were  among  the  pioneer  workers  with  silvered  plates  of 
metal.  Some  of  the  old  specimens  shown  are  as  good  as  the  day  on 
which  they  were  produced  in  the  early  forties — and  present  a  delicacy  of 
detail  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  process  of  the  present  day. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Talbotype  or  calotype  process,  in  which  paper 
was  used  as  a  support  for  the  negative — a  method  which  was  afterwards 
modified  into  the  waxed-paper  process,  ceroline  process,  &c.  And 
here  again  we  have  examples  showing  marvellous  permanency.  There 
are  two  pictures  here  which  are  worthy  of  special  attention,  because  they 
have  the  appearance  of  platinotypes  and  are  as  fresh-looking  as  if  done 
yesterday.  One  represents  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  and  the  other 
Whitby  Abbey.  They  are  dated  1863,  and  were  produced  on  ceroline 
paper  (a  modification,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  of  the  waxed- 
paper  process).  Some  of  the  old  paper  negatives  are  wonderfully  perfect 
— and  one  is  fain  to  admit  that  there  are  few  modern  gelatine  negatives 
which  will  look  so  well  after  a  life  of  half  a  century.  Other  later 
negatives  on  Morgan  &  Kidd’s  bromide  paper  and  on  Warnerke  b 
negative  tissue  are  interesting  historically  as  processes  which  had,  at  one 
time,  a  short  life. 

The  wet  process  is  a  method  so  recent,  and  one  which  is,  as  our 
readers  know,  retained  for  certain  purposes,  notably  negatives  for 
process  work,  that  it  does  not  arouse  that  interest  which  the  more 
ancient  pictures  afford.  Still  it  is  advantageous  to  look  back  and  see 
what  excellent  work  was  done  under  conditions  which  would  at  once 
frighten  away  half  of  the  present  day  photographers.  What  should 
we  think  of  the  art  now  a  days  if  we  were  bound  to  carry  about  with  us 
a  dark  tent,  a  supply  of  water,  glass  plates,  bottles  of  collodion, 
as  well  as  developing  and  intensifying  mixtures  ?  And  yet,  with  all 
these  impedimenta,  what  spendid  work  was  done.  Look  upon  it,  some 
of  ye  worthy  amateurs — and  it  will  take  down  your  pride  a  peg  or  two. 
Here  we  have  examples  of  that  very  beautiful  application  of  the  wet 
process  —  positives  on  glass,  the  precursor  of  the  ferrotype  process. 
Some  of  these  images  are  of  great  delicacy,  and,  as  for  permanence, 
they  are  quite  as  bright  to-day  as  they  were  forty  years  ago  when  pro- 
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duced.  Variations  there  are  of  these  old  processes  which  some  of  ns 
can  well  remember.  Here,  for  instance,  are  examples  of  Burges’s  pro¬ 
cess  1865,  which  he  called  Eburneum  Portraits.  They  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  monochrome  miniatures  on  ivory,  but  were  really  produced  by 
flowing  over  a  collodion  positive,  which  had  been  toned  with  gold  or 
mercury,  a  gelatine  emulsion  of  zinc  oxide.  When  dry,  the  surface  was 
■coated  with  plain  c|Jlodion  and  stripped  from  the  glass.  Such  pictures 
require  no  mounting, and  in  the  then  fashionable  carte- de-visite  form  could 
be  easily  slipped  into  the  family  album.  We  have  also  here  examples  of 
crystal  portraits  in  which  similar  transparencies  were  cemented  in 
•optical  contact  with  opal  glass,  a  process  which  long  ago  was  super¬ 
seded  by  gelatine  emulsion  on  the  same  kind  of  support.  Some  pictures 
by  the  collodio-albumen  process,  now  only  employed  for  lantern  slide 
work,  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  that  important  change  in  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulations  indicated  by  the  introduction  of  collodion 
•emulsion. 

The  very  subjects  of  the  pictures  shown,  interior  of  a  church  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  Broxton  Hall,  Cheshire,  &c.,  call  to  mind  that  the  first  dry  plates 
Issued  to  the  public  hailed  from  that  neighbourhood,  and  were  called  the 
Liverpool  dry  plates.  For  the  first  time  it  was  realised  that  large  pictures 
could  be  made  in  the  camera  without  a  nitrate  bath,  and,  although  the 
time  of  exposure  was  so  long  that  the  operator  could  smoke  a  pipe  full  of 
tobacco  while  the  lens  remained  uncovered,  he  complained  not,  seeing 
that  he  was  relieved  of  that  terrible  silver  bath  and  all  its  belongings, 
Some  of  these  views  printed  more  than  twenty-seven  years  ago  are  in 
•excellent  preservation.  Three  negatives  which  exhibit  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  plate  or  the  permanence  of  the  latent  image,  are  exhibited  here, 
the  work  of  Mr.  J.  S terry.  The  plates  were  developed  fifteen  and  a  half 
years  after  exposure,  a  fact  that  speaks  well  for  Mr.  Sterry’s  patience,  if 
for  nothing  else. 

At  last  we  arrive  at  the  early  days  of  gelatino-bromide,  and  one  calls 
to  mind  the  discussion  which  arose  only  a  few  years  back  as  to  the 
actual  originator  of  the  process.  It  is  only  necessary  to  study  the  annuals 
•of  the  period  to  see  how  many  workers  contributed  to  the  discovery 
that  gelatine  was  the  best  medium  which  had  yet  been  introduced  for 
dry-plate  work.  Dr.  Maddox  is  generally  credited  with  having  produced 
the  first  successful  negatives  by  this  process,  the  introduction  of  which 
marked  such  a  revolution  in  the  practice  of  photography.  Among  the 
early  workers  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  figures  with  various  ingenious  dodges 
in  connexion  with  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion ;  and,  giving  him  and 
Dr.  Maddox  all  the  credit  for  their  valuable  labours,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
these  are  the  only  two  names  which  figure  in  this  section  of  the 
Exhibition,  if  we  except  the  portraits  of  the  pioneer  workers,  surely 
Mr.  It.  Kennett  should  be  recognised  as  the  man  who  issued  the  first 
gelatine  plates  to  the  public,  and  sold  the  emulsion  by  which  plates 
could  be  coated,  in  the  form  of  dry  pellicle. 

Thus  is  the  story  unfolded  by  various  examples  of  the  history  of  the 
photographic  negative,  from  Fox  Talbot’s  earliest  production  called  by  that 
name,  to  the  gelatino-bromide  negative  by  which  to-day  the  majority  of 
pictures  are  taken.  And  in  like  manner  we  can  follow  the  history  of 
the  various  processes  by  which  those  negatives  are  made  to  yield  posi¬ 
tives.  Again,  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  early  workers  had 
to  depend  upon  their  own  fingers  for  the  preparation  of  the  papers 
which  they  used.  There  was  no  commercial  article  to  be  bought  by 
the  quire  or  by  the  packet  all  ready  for  use — everything  had  to  be  done 
!by  the  photographer  himself.  It  will  perhaps  be  startlihg  to  some 
modern  and  advanced  photographers  to  note  that  the  process  which 
receives  premier  attention  here  is  the  gum-bichromate,  especially  if 
they  are  not  up  in  their  photographic  history.  But  gum  bichromate 
received  much  attention  as  long  ago  as  the  sixties,  and  one  of  the  leading 
workers  of  that  method  was  W.  Pouncy.  of  Dorchester.  There  are 
here  plenty  of  examples  of  that  gentleman’s  productions,  some  of  them 
being  of  extreme  excellence ;  indeed,  there  are  one  or  two  which  it 
would  puzzle  some  modern  experts  to  produce  with  the  limited  means 
employed  by  this  early  experimenter.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
some  of  these  early  carbon  prints  were  submitted  to  the  notice  of 
H.B.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  and  a  letter  from  Osborne,  written  by  the 
Prince’s  Secretary,  is  shown  here,  telling  how  interested  the  Prince  is  in 
this  new  method  of  printing  photographs.  The  letter  is  dated  1858, 
and  is  marked  “  private  ”  in  the  corner  ;  to-day  it  is  exhibited  for  all 
the  world  to  see,  the  fate  of  many  other  letters,  we  fear,  which  the 
writers  intended  to  be  confidential.  These  gum -bichromate  prints  are 
not,  for  some  occult  reason,  shown  with  the  rest  of  the  historical  section, 
but  on  a  screen  by  themselves.  They  certainly  deserve  attention  as  the 
prototypes  of  a  process  which  has  recently  been  revived,  and  which  in  a 
few  hands  is  giving  very  hopeful  results. 

Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  examples  of  the  single  and  double 
transfer  carbon  process  as  practised  commercially  to-day,  and  we  see  here 
some  interesting  pictures  and  models,  many  of  them  the  work  of  Mr. 
•J.  W.  Swan,  which  show  the  various  steps  which,  in  the  past,  led  to  the 
•gradual  perfecting  of  the  process.  Examples  of  the  “  continuing 
action  ”  of  light  in  carbon  printing  fill  a  frame  sent  in  by  Mr.  Foxlee, 
and  these  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  carbon  workers.  These 
pictures  were  originally  prepared  to  illustrate  a  lecture  delivered  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Foxlee  as  long  ago  as  May,  1879. 

The  dry  bones  of  the  beautiful  Woodburytype  relief  process  are  here 


shown  by  some  examples  of  ‘ 4  Nature  Printing,”  in  which  fern  leaves,  <fcc. 
were  impressed  in  plates  of  metal  by  pressure,  and  afterwards  treated 
in  the  copper  plate  press.  The  method  was  not  greatly  used,  but  was 
revived  by  Woodbury,  who  used  a  gelatine  relief  with  which  to  impress 
the  metal,  and  a  gelatinous  pigment  for  the  production  of  positive 
pictures  therefrom.  Woodbury  was  a  clever  man,  and  it  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  look  at  some  of  his  experimental  apparatus.  One  thing  in  which 
he  was  much  interested,  and  which  he  strove  hard  to  bring  to  perfection, 
was  the  production  of  lantern  slides  in  a  continuous  ribbon  or  film,  go 
that  they  could  be  used  in  the  lantern  panorama  fashion,  and  thus 
dispense  with  heavy  and  brittle  glass.  His  experimental  results  in  this 
direction  we  can  see  here.  We  can  also  examine  the  earliest  Woodbury- 
types  which  he  produced,  and  can  compare  them  with  what  is  being  done 
now  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons,  one  of  the  few  firms  who  still  practise 
the  process  commercially.  Woodbury’s  simplification  of  the  process 
which  he  brought  out  under  the  name  “  Stannotype,”  for  tinfoil  was 
used  to  form  the  mould,  instead  of  a  lead  plate,  is  exhibited  here,  and  we 
can  also  examine  specimens  of  his  photo -filigrane  method  of  producing 
a  pseudo- water  mark  on  paper  by  pressure  with  a  gelatine  relief. 

The  name  of  A.  L.  Henderson  again  comes  forward  in  'connexion  with 
photographic  enamels,  with  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
workers,  and  other  minor  methods  of  printing  bring  this  sub-section  of 
the  Exhibition  to  a  close. 

Modern  workers  who  require  from  dealers  that  cameras  and  apparatus 
generally  shall  be  of  feather-weight  description,  will  be  apt  to  laugh  at 
some  of  the  models  shown  of  the  massive  boxes  in  the  shape  of  cameras 
with  which  their  forefathers  had  to  be  content.  In  the  early  days  of 
photography,  all  wood  and  metal  work  had  to  be  done  by  hand,  and 
clumsiness  and  weight  were  necessary  conditions.  To-day  the  old- 
fashioned  carpenter  and  metal-worker  find  themselves  superseded 
altogether  by  machinery,  and,  what  is  more,  the  machanical  workers 
perform  their  task  with  greater  delicacy,  and  with  a  speed  which  at  one 
time  would  have  been  considered  impossible.  Still  there  are  some  old 
instruments  here  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  thoughtful  man,  for  it 
is  always  fascinating  to  trace  the  beginnings  and  gradual  advances  which 
lead  up  to  a  successful  issue.  As  a  case  in  point  we  have  here  one  of 
Dubroni’s  cameras  for  field  work,  which  was  perhaps  the  first  attempt  to 
dispense  with  the  silver  bath  by  mechanical  means.  The  camera  is 
formed  of  a  tank  of  yellow  glass,  and  the  glass  was  collodionised 
and  made  sensitive  as  it  rested  therein.  After  exposure,  the  developer 
and  intensifier  were  introduced  by  means  of  pipettes,  the  condition  and 
general  behaviour  of  the  plate  being  watched  through  the  yellow  glass. 
We  have  recently  seen  the  same  method  revived  for  the  treatment  of  dry 
ferrotype  plates  and  pictures  by  that  process  are  now  produced  at  most 
popular  places  of  resort.  We  can  also  examine  here  specimens  of  early 
panoramic  cameras,  early  finders,  and  archaic  shutters,  as  well  as 
ancient  detective  and  hand  cameras,  some  of  the  points  in  which  should 
cause  recent  patentees  to  become  sadder  and  wiser  men.  Again,  the  man 
ignorant  of  photographic  history  is  able  to  learn  here  that  a  roller  slide 
for  use  with  a  flexible  film  was  introduced  by  Warnerke  in  1874,  long  before 
celluloid  came  to  the  front,  and  he  will  also  be  able  to  look  J  at  the 
original  sciopticon,  the  prototype  of  the  modern  oil  lantern,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  popularise  projection  work. 

Photographic  engraving  in  intaglio  forms  another  sub-section.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Colonel  Waterhouse  lately  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  at  the  Camera  Club,  and  illustrated  it  with  a  very  complete 
series  of  examples.  Many  of  these  pictures  are  shown  hereby  the  Colonel, 
who  has  supplied  an  introductory  note  for  the  catalogue  upon  the  subject 
about  which  he  knows  so  much,  and  to  which,  he  has  himself  contributed 
so  largely.  These  early  examples  of  the  beautiful  art  of  photogravure 
will  ba  found  full  of  interest,  and  some  of  them,  although  bearing  an  early 
date,  are  really  masterly  productions. 

Palmer’s  electro-tint,  a  photographic  method  of  producing  an  intaglio 
printing  plate,  should  be  examined,  for  it  is  the  parent  of  many  modern 
processes,  and  its  likeness  to  Professor  Herkomer’s  process  for  producing 
a  block  by  brush  work  will  readily  be  seen.  From  1840  to  1860  many 
other  processes  were  introduced,  which  formed  steps  by  which  the  more 
modern  engraving  methods  were  gradually  built  up,  and  among  the 
contributors  to  this  experimental  period  were  well-known  names,  in¬ 
cluding  both  Woodbury  and.  Dallas — whose  process,  called  Dallastiut,  is 
still  worked  by  him,  and  is  one  of  the  few  secret  methods  which  yet 
remain  untold.  In  this  sub-section,  too,  we  get  a  faint  idea  of  the 
immense  amount  of  work  in  this  direction  which  was  accomplished  at 
the  Survey  of  India  Office  by  Colonel  Waterhouse,  whose  name  appears 
against  so  many  of  these  exhibits.  We  must  also  note  that  Mr.  T.  Bolas 
occupies  an  honourable  place  in  the  same  connexion. 

Photo-lithography  leads  naturally  to  collotype,  and  collotype  to  that  of 
photo-typographic  engraving  in  relief,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  robbing 
the  wood-engraver  of  his  work.  In  the  very  early  days  Niepce  made 
printable  plates  by  using  bitumen  as  a  resist,  and  it  might  be  noted, 
although  there  is  no  mention  of  the  fact  here,  that,  many  years  before 
photography  was  heard  of,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  plates  in  relief 
might  be  produced  by  making  a  drawing  in  resinous  ink  on  metal,  and 
etching  away  the  bare  places  by  means  of  acid.  The  proposition  came 
to  nought,  for  fine  drawing  in  such  a  medium  was  out  of  the  question; 
but  directly  it  was  found  that  a  photographic  image  could  be  produced 
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from  a  negative  on  a  zinc  or  copper  plate,  and  could  be  made  to  resist 
the  action  of  acid,  the  method  assumed  a  new  aspect,  and  photo-engraving 
displaced  wood  block  cutting.  This  method  has,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  grown  into  a  vast  industry,  and  has  given  an  impetus  to  illustrated 
periodicals,  and  book  illustration,  which  has  brought  grist  to  the  mill  of 
both  printer  and  paper-maker.  The  use  of  the  screen,  with  which  the 
name  of  Meisenbach  is  linked,  gave  the  coping-stone  to  the  edifiee, 
and  the  method  has  now  been  brought  to  an  astonishing  degree  of 
perfection. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  is  adorned  with  various  good  im¬ 
pressions  from  blocks  made  by  some  of  the  early  processes,  and  one  can 
but  admire  the  beauty  of  these  pioneer  attempts  at  automatic  engraving. 
Step  by  step  have  these  processes  led  up  to  the  splendid  examples  of 
photo  engraving  which  adorn  our  best  publications  to-day.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  experimenter  has  now  taught  us  how  to  produce  a  most  perfect 
block,  and  it  is  to  the  paper  maker  that  we  now  look,  and  to  the  ink 
maker,  and  the  printer,  to  give  that  block  the  attention  it  requires  before 
it  will  yield  the  best  impression. 

II.— THE  PICTORIAL  SECTION. 

No  exhibition  of  photographs  hitherto  held  has  equalled  in  size  or 
interest  the  Pictorial  Section  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  hung  in  the 
North  Nave,  of  which  it  takes  up  about  one-half,  a  space  probably  larger 
than  any  exhibition  room  we  have  entered.  The  hanging  has  been 
well  done,  “  skying  ”  and  “  flooring”  having  been  avoided.  Many  large 
alcoves  are  occupied  by  individual  exhibitors,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  each 
contributor’s  work  is  placed  together.  This  part  of  the  Exhibition  during 
the  last  few  days  has  been  very  crowded  at  times,  and  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  a  collection  of  photographs  attract  so  much  intelli¬ 
gent  attention  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 

The  vastness  of  this  great  Exhibition  of  pictorial  photography  defies 
minute  treatment  at  our  hands.  Of  the  catalogue  the  enumeration  of 
the  pictures  takes  up  128  pages,  and  there  are  some  dozens  of  half-tone 
reproductions  of  typical  photographs,  chosen  with  admirable  discretion 
from  the  works  of  the  foremost  exponents  past  and  present.  The 
greatest  portrait  photographer  of  all,  David  Octavius  Hill,  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Margaret  Cameron,  who  perhaps  comes  second  to  him,  are  represented 
here  by  many  works  that  are  classical,  and  that  have  not  been  excelled  in 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  treatment  by  any  of  their  successors.  It  is  a 
source  of  regret  to  us  that  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson’s  East  Anglian  landscape 
and  figure  subjects  are  not  shown — the  Pictorial  Section  is  obviously  in¬ 
complete  without  them — but  they  appear  in  his  books,  which  are  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Nutt  and  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  so  that  it  may  be 
said  he  is  in  a  way  represented  at  the  Exhibition.  Large  numbers  of 
0.  G.  Rejlander’s  and  H.  P.  Robinson’s  photographs  are  shown,  and 
thus  the  student  has  the  opportunity  of  tracing  in  the  works  of  the  five 
photographers  we  have  named  the  principal  styles  or  schools,  if  you  will, 
of  pictorial  photography  that  have  from  time  to  time  occupied  attention. 
Messrs.  Hollyer,  Davison,  Craig  Annan,  W.  A.  Cadby,  Demacliy,  Colonel 
Gale,  Puyo,  Sutcliffe,  and  innumerable  others  send  many  of  their  best- 
known  productions. 

Detailed  criticism  of  the  many  hundreds  of  contributions  to  the  section 
is  out  of  the  question  even  were  it  desirable.  Let  us  rather  attempt  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  impression  made  on  our  mind  after  a  study 
of  these  photographs,  with  most  of  which  we,  of  course,  were  already 
familiar.  Modern  pictorial  photography,  here  seen  at  its  collective  best, 
appears  to  have  reached  a  monotonous  level  of  uniform  prettiness,  good¬ 
ness,  and  elaboration.  There  is  no  Emerson  among  the  landscape  men, 
as  there  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  to  stand  out  by  virtue  of  his 
originality  of  conception  and  power  of  execution.  Similarly  we  have  no 
successors  to  D.  O.  Hill  or  Julia  Cameron  in  the  relative  positions  that 
those  photographers  held  when  they  flourished,  who  can  make  portraits 
with  a  distinct  and  daring  freedom  of  style  which  lifts  their  work  above 
that  of  their  contemporaries.  One  or  two  of  the  Frenchmen — Demacby, 
Puyo,  and  some  others — show  great  traces  of  unconventionality,  but 
here  at  home  -we  have  a  dozen  men  who  can  make  a  first-rate  portrait 
as  we  so  regard  it,  and  several  dozens  who  in  other  branches  of  work 
cannot  be  separated  by  a  pin’s  point.  Which,  if  any,  of  these  will 
survive?  Or,  again,  have  we  entered  upon  a  time  of  commonplace 
excellence  which  is  to  be  succeeded  year  by  year  by  the  same  sort  of 
thing,  just  as  it  is  so  now?  Nowadays,  reputations  in  photography 
appear  to  be  very  quickly  made  and  retained  without  difficulty.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  formerly.  Principles  had  to  be  laid 
down  and  fought  for.  There  are  no  principles  at  stake  to-day,  and, 
except  for  purposes  of  self-puffery  and  self-advertisement,  nobody  writes 
or  talks  much  about  “pictorial”  photography.  The  hackneyed  debates 
over  the  question  as  to  whether  photography  is  a  fine  art,  or  art  of  any 
kind,  have  apparently  ended,  and  in  place  of  those  aimless  discussions 
a  vast  amount  of  work  is  done,  the  cream  of  which  is  seen  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  to-day. 

To  our  minds  the  Pictorial  Section  of  the  Exhibition  is  chiefly  interest¬ 
ing  from  the  circumstance  that  it  may  be  separated  into  three  parts, 
covering,  as  it  were,  three  distinct  periods  or  epochs,  viz.,  the  Hill- 
Cameron  period,  the  Robinson-Rejlander,  and  the  Emerson.  The  latter 
headed  what  may  be  termed  a  renaissance  thirteen  years  ago.  The  in- 
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fluence  of  his  teachings  and  his  work  is  plainly  perceptible  in  hundreds 
of  contributions  to  the  Pictorial  Section,  and  we  are  sure  that,  when  in 
some  remote  century  a  history  of  pictorial  photography  comes  to  be 
written,  what  he  did  in  stripping  camera  work  of  the  silly  conventions 
that  had  been  unfortunately  imported  into  it  by  pseudo-“  artists”  will  bc- 
handsomely  and  ungrudgingly  recognised  as  one  of  the  greatest  things  for 
which  photography  is  indebted  to  any  single  individual. 

One  more  impression  of  a  personal  kind  and  we  have  finished.  In  our 
tour  of  the  Pictorial  Section  we  are  not  conscious  of  having  seen  a  single 
obviously  “  blurred  ”  or  “  fuzzy  ”  photograph.  We  are  happy  to  chronicle 
the  passing  away  of  a  fad  that  at  one  time  threatened  to  become  a  plague, 
and  we  congratulate  the  visitors  to  the  Palace  during  the  next  fortnight 
upon  having  escaped  an  infliction  which  we  humbly  think  we  in  the  last 
few  years  are  in  some  measure  responsible  for  having  saved  them. 

III.  &  IV.— APPARATUS  AND  MATERIAL  AND  PHOTO¬ 
MECHANICAL. 

This  section  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  South  Nave,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  North.  It  includes  apparatus  and  appliances  of  every 
sort  used  in  the  production  and  display  of  photographs,  plates,  papers, 
chemicals,  &c. ;  illustrations  of  work  produced  by  the  apparatus  and' 
materials  shown,  and  animated  photographs  and  apparatus  for  their 
display.  Elsewhere  we  remark  that  “  machinery  in  motion,  showing  the 
various  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lenses,  cameras,”  <tc., 
does  not  appear  among  the  exhibits,  but  the  section  is,  nevertheless, 
thoroughly  representative,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  trade 
section  of  British  photography  has  never  before  been  so  largely  and  so 
worthily  in  evidence  at  an  exhibition. 

Before  dealing  with  the  exhibits  themselves,  a  special  reference  may 
be  directed  to  the  stands  and  cases  in  which  these  exhibits  are  displayed 
It  is  manifest  that  even  at  photographic  exhibitions  the  glazed  and 
gilded  show-case  that  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  stare  at  and 
affect  to  admire  is  passing  away,  and  that,  even  in  this  apparently  minor 
detail,  the  refining  influence  of  the  best  modern  taste  is  exerting  itself. 
This  influence  is  plainly  apparent  at  the  Crystal  Palace  just  now,  where 
several  firms  have  successfully  attempted  to  evade  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  the  “usual  thing  ”  of  show-case  architecture.  A  marked  success 
in  this  respect  has  been  achieved  by  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward,  whose 
“  stand,”  if  we  may  so  refer  to  their  very  beautiful  installation,  is  decidedly, 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  George  Walton, 
who  has  designed  and  produced  a  simple,  graceful  structure,  light  in 
form,  delicate  and  harmonious  in  white  and  green  colouring.  The 
“ceiling”  is  of  canvas,  and  the  wall  is  of  Japanese  matting,  all  three 
sides  being,  of  course,  neatly  boarded  in.  Incandescent  electric  lights 
depend  from  the  roof,  and  you  enter  beneath  a  somewhat  mediaeval- 
looking  lamp,  and  find  yourself  in  a  beautiful  little  saloon,  the  walls  of 
which  are  judiciously,  but  not  excessively,  covered  with  framed  photo¬ 
graphs  on  Messrs.  Wellington’s  papers.  Cool,  light,  and  harmonious, 
the  total  effect  is  indescribably  pleasing. 

Messrs.  Beck,  too,  have  left  the  beaten  track.  In  the  centre  of  the 
large  space  they  occupy  they  have  erected  an  airy-looking  pavilion, 
coloured  and  picked  out  in  white  and  gold,  and  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
space  are  connecting  wings  harmonising  in  design  with  the  main  struc¬ 
ture.  The  very  large  alcoves  of  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd  and  Messrs. 
Elliott  and  Son  are  richly  carpeted,  and  coloured  in  subdued  tints 
that  do  not  offend  the  eye,  but  serve  to  throw  into  relief  the  pictures 
that  are  hung  in  them.  Messrs.  Griffin  have  a  large  open  lightly 
coloured  pavilion-like  structure  for  their  exhibit,  and  in  the  centre  of 
Messrs.  Houghton’s  space  is  a  similar  erection,  draped  in  blue  and  cream. 
Messrs.  Zimmermann,  Messrs.  Dallmeyer,  and  others  are  also  conspicuous 
by  the  good  taste  shown  in  the  designs  and  colours  of  their  stands.  It 
is  a  hopeful  and  refreshing  sign  when  so  much  care  is  expended  on  this 
branch  of  exhibition  management,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  rapidly  catching  up  to  other  branches  of  industry  which  at 
exhibitions  make  a  feature  of  doing  the  greatest  justice  to  whatever  i9 
shown  by  singling  out  the  “frame  of  the  picture”  for  special  consideration 
and  treatment. 

We  append  detailed  references  to  the  exhibits  : — 

Stand  No.  1.—  Mawson  &  Swan,  Soho-square. 

Messrs.  Mawson’s  stand  is  24  feet  by  30  feet,  and  is  erected  upon  a 
platform.  A  structure,  18  x  12  feet,  has  been  built,  at  one  end  of  which 
is  an  enclosure  ;  the  other  end  carries  a  frame  holding  a  large  variety  of  - 
transparencies.  A  table,  18  feet  long,  is  used  for  the  principal  exhibits, 
which  include  portrait  photographs  produced  from  negatives  taken  on 
the  Castle,  the  Electric,  and  the  Mawson  plates  by  professional  photo¬ 
graphers.  Photographs  of  views  and  general  out- door  work  taken  on 
Mawson  &  Swan  plates,  chiefly  the  Castle  brand.  Photographs  of 
instantaneous  work,  represented  by  steamers  and  boats  going  at  full 
speed.  These  photographs  were  taken  under  exceptionally  difficult 
conditions,  viz.,  on  a  constantly  moving  tug  out  at  sea.  The  negatives 
were  on  the  Mawson  plate  (special  rapid  emulsion).  A  series  of  lantern 
slides  3J  x  3^)  on  the  Mawson  lantern  plates.  A  series  of  lantern  slides, 
showing  the  various  tones  which  are  obtainable  on  the  Mawson  lantern 
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iplates  by  simple  development  and  by  toning  after  development.  A  set  of 
transparencies  (24  x  18)  produced  on  Mawson  &  Swan’s  new  dry  plate, 
the  Half-tone.  A  set  of  negatives  (8£  x  6£)  taken  on  Mawson  &  Swan’s 
photo-mechanical  plates.  A  set  of  specimen  photographs,  illustrating 
the  results  obtained  on  an  ordinary  plate  as  compared  with  those  on 
Mawson  &  Swan’s  orthochromatised  dry  plate. 

Chemicals. — Specimens  of  the  principal  chemicals  used  in  photography  : 
collodions,  varnishes,  mounting  and  retouching  mediums,  backing  solu¬ 
tions,  developing  solutions,  toning  and  fixing  cartridges,  and  dry  plates 
in  their  original  wrappers  as  sold.  Specimens  of  half-tone  work  (Swan- 
type  process)  by  the  Swan  Electric  Engraving  Company,  produced  from 
negatives  by  Mawson  &  Swan’s  standard  collodion.  Specimens  of  three- 
colour  work  by  J.  Swain  &  Son,  produced  from  negatives  by  Mawson  & 
'Swan’s  standard  collodion. 

Stand  No.  2. — Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square. 

Messrs.  Marion’s  large  stand  is  advantageously  placed  near  the  centre 
•transept,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  viewed  from  both  sides  of 
dhe  South  Nave,  where  it  forms  a  very  prominent  feature.  The  great 
Soho -square  house  sends  a  well -selected  collection  of  photographic 
requirements  for  display,  the  principal  features  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

Mounts. — A  pyramid  of  mounts,  showing  the  various  styles  as  used  for 
the  mounting  of  midget,  York,  carte  de-visite,  and  cabinet  photographs. 
Printed  mounts  of  great  variety  arranged  and  displayed  on  a  large  board. 
Samples  of  blocking  in  gold,  aluminium,  blind,  and  in  colour.  Slip-in 
•mounts,  various  styles  and  sizes.  Gold  bevel  mounts  for  boudoirs,  im¬ 
perials,  panels,  and  various  sizes  for  views  arranged  to  form  a  stack. 

Dry  Plates. — A  series  of  negatives  by  various  photographers  taken  on 
plates.  A  series  of  transparencies  on  Marion’s  gelatino- chloride  and 
chloro-bromide  plates.  Electrical  negatives,  taken  by  Mr.  Kenneth  J. 
Tarrant,  showing  marvellous  effects  produced  by  exposing  a  Marion 
iplate  to  the  electrical  discharge  of  a  transformer.  Rontgen  rays  on 
Marion’s  plates. 

Marion's  Papers.  —  Framed  views  on  glossy  Mariona  paper;  matt 
Mariona  paper.  Portraits  on  gros-grain  Mariona  paper.  Prints  on 
'bromide  smooth ;  on  bromide  rough.  Ferro-prussiate  tracing,  white 
lines  on  the  ground  by  exposure  to  light  and  simply  washing  in  water. 
Gallate-de-fer  tracing,  black  lines  on  white  ground  by  exposure  to  light 
and  development  in  one  bath.  Melagraphic  paper  tracing,  with  lines  on 
•white  ground  by  exposure  to  light  and  simply  washing  in  water.  Prus- 
•siate  tracing  on  linen  by  exposure  to  light  and  simply  washing  in  water. 
(Bromide  enlargements. 

The  Sundries  Section  includes  Ashford  tripod  stands.  Tintograph :  a 
box  of  three  colours  and  medium,  a  process  for  colouring  photographs, 
-engravings,  and  opals.  The  perfect  developing  dish :  by  a  very  simple 
form  air  bubbles  become  impossible,  and  less  solution  is  required  in 
development.  Cameras  ;  the  aotinograph  ;  adhesive  films,  carriers,  and 
.photographic  materials  of  all  kinds  complete  a  capital  exhibit. 

Stand  No.  3. — W.  Watson  &  Sons,  313,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Messrs.  Watson  have  two  cases  well  filled  with  apparatus  of  their  own 
-manufacture,  the  good  qualities  of  which  have  long  been  recognised.  The 
•exhibit  consists  of  Acme  cameras  with  brass  and  aluminium  mountings. 
Premier  cameras,  Alpha  hand  cameras  ;  special  hand  cameras,  fitted 
with  focal-plane  shutters  for  instantaneous  exposures  up  to  T(yVo  °f  a 
second.  They  also  show  a  new  hand  camera,  the  Fram  ;  this  is  a  maga¬ 
zine  camera  carrying  twenty-four  films,  which  are  interleaved  with  card¬ 
board  or  other  backing,  the  operation  required  for  changing  being  as 
follows — the  magazine  is  pivoted  at  the  top,  and  by  a  swinging  motion 
backwards  the  film  and  the  backing  are  together  released  and  fall  into  a 
reservoir  below,  and  when  the  magazine  is  pushed  forward  into  its 
vertical  position  again  another  film  is  projected  into  position  for  ex¬ 
posure.  Dark  slides  for  the  Lippmann  colour  process ;  Ives’s  Kroznskop, 
;also  Ives’s  Multiple  Back  for  taking  negatives,  transparencies  from  which 
are  shown  in  a  special  kromskop  in  their  natural  colours,  are  features  of 
the  exhibit ;  and,  besides  a  new  panoramic  camera,  there  are  examples  of 
studio  stands  and  field  tripods  both  in  wood  and  aluminium. 

We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  Messrs.  Watson  are  the  sole 
-exhibitors  of  the  Kromskop  at  the  Exhibition,  and,  if  that  be  so,  it  may 
safely  be  concluded  that  Stand  No.  3  will  be  well  patronised  during  the 
Exhibition,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  startling  and 
realistic  in  its  beauty  of  colour  than  a  properly  shown  Kromgram. 
With  the  colour  projections,  according  to  Mr.  Ives’s  method,  the  Prince 
expressed  himself  heartily  delighted  in  the  theatre  on  Monday,  and  we 
'trust  that  Messrs.  Watson  will  have  many  opportunities  of  popularising 
■this  system  of  colour  photography  among  visitors  to  the  Palace. 

Stand  No.  4. — J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  25,  Newman-street,  W. 

Messrs.  Dallmeyer  naturally  give  prominence  to  their  recently  intro- 
•duced  lenses,  including  the  Stigmatic,  /-(>,  Series  II.,  angle  85°.  The  front 
and  back  combinations  may  be  me  I  separately  as  single  landscape  lenses, 
iocus  times,  and  twice  that  of  the  entire  lens.  Series  I.,/-4,  is  a 


portrait  combination,  and  the  merits  claimed  are  great  flatness  of  field 
and  freedom  from  astigmatism  over  a  much  larger  field  than  is  possible 
with  the  ordinary  portrait  lens.  The  Dallmeyer-Bergheim  lens,  with 
variable  length  of  focus,  giving  large  images  with  comparatively  short 


camera  extension,  i?  also  shown.  In  this  lens  a  considerable  amount  of 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations  are  introduced  in  order  to  secure 
softness  of  definition.  The  other  optical  exhibits  include  a  spscial  projec¬ 
tion  lens  for  cinematographs,  /-2-2,  2-inch  equivalent  focus :  tele-photo¬ 


graphic  lenses  and  De  la  Crouee’s  Selective  Shutter,  an  instrument 
designed  to  equalise  the  illumination  over  the  entire  field  of  a  photographic 
lens,  reducing  the  intensity  from  the  centre  outwards,  while  allowing  the 
whole  of  the  available  light  to  act  upon  the  margins  of  the  plate.  It 


admits  of  a  longer  exposure  being  given  to  any  particular  portion  of  the 
picture. 

The  exhibits  also  include  specimens  of  work  with  the  Stigmatic  lens, 
including  some  wonderful  diving  pictures  by  Signor  Branchi,  of  Funchal, 


as  well  as  examples  of  other  lenses.  A  couple  of  fine  pictures  taken  with 
the  Dallmeyer-Bergheim  lens  attract  attention.  The  firm,  moreover, 
show  a  new  hand  camera,  fitted  with  the  Stigmatic  lens  apertuie/-7-5  ; 
this  will  be  sold  at  a  popular  price ;  a  new  changing  box  for  twelve 
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plates,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  Binocular  camera;  a  new  light 
model  field  camera ;  the  Premo  cameras,  fitted  with  Dallmeyer  lenses, 
an  improved  form  of  Sanderson’s  camera,  with  addition  of  swing  back, 


extending  baseboard,  and  a  very  rigid  front,  and  square  and  conical 
cameras  of  ordinary  patterns.  The  firm’s  stand  occupies  a  prominent 
position,  and  it  is  decorated  and  coloured  in  a  tasteful  and  striking 
fashion. 

Stand  No.  5.— Messrs.  Elliott  &  Son,  Barnet. 

Messrs.  Elliott’s  alcove,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  refined  in  decorative 
effect  at  the  exhibition,  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  carbon  and  bromide 
pictures,  tastefully  hung  and  displayed.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some 
of  the  exhibits  : — 

Study,  Child's  Head,  red  carbon  (Elliott  &  Fry).  Study,  Child's  Head, 
red  carbon  (Elliott  &  Fry).  Architectural,  toned  bromide  (Bulbeck  &  Co.). 
Study  (H.  J.  Elliott).  Specimens,  Barnet  platino  matt  bromide  paper, 
contact  prints.  Specimens,  Barnet  carbon  tissues,  direct  prints.  Palais 
de  Justice,  Brussels,  Barnet  snow  enamel  paper  (Bulbeck  &  Co.).  High 
Crags  and  Head  of  Buttermere,  bromide  (Green  Bros.).  Study  of  Cattle, 
Thirlmere,  bromide  (Green  Bros.). 

It  seems  only  the  other  day  that  Messrs.  Elliott  took  up  the  carbon 
department,  but  they  have  won  a  foremost  position  in  this  branch  of 
photographic  printing,  and  their  work  is  always  sound  and  good.  Better 
specimens  than  those  here  shown  it  would  be  impossible  to  have.  The 
bromides  particularly  take  our  fancy,  calling  to  mind,  as  we  do,  what  the 
leading  characteristics  of  this  process  were  some  few  years  ago,  viz.,  heavy 
shadowe,  hard  whites,  and  shortness  of  gradation  scale.  The  advance 
of  taste  and  the  skill  of  the  manufacturers  have  changed  all  this  for  us, 
and  there  is  evidence  of  the  alteration  in  the  Barnet  bromide  prints  and 
enlargements.  These  have  all  the  effect  of  soft  and  delicate  engravings, 
and  the  transition  from  shadow  to  light  is  gradual,  so  that  the  pictures 
combine  harmoniousness  with  softness.  Messrs.  Elliott’s  exhibit  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  Barnet  house,  and,  if  the  experiences  of  the 
opening  day  be  any  criterion,  is  certain  to  occupy  the  attention  of  large 
numbers  af  visitors.  We  may  mention  that  Messrs.  Elliott  are  shoitly 
issuing  The  Barnet  Booh  of  Photography,  which  contains  fourteen  articles 
on  practical  topics  by  well-known  photographers. 

Stand  No.  6. — A.  &  M.  Zimmermann,  9  and  10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Zimmermann  make  a  fine  display  of  chemicals  for  photography 
manufactured  by  the  Chemische  Fabrik  auf  Actien  vorm.  E.  Schering, 
Berlin.  Anthion,  a  hypo  eliminator  and  photo-formalin,  for  hardening 
plates  and  films  and  prevention  of  frilling.  Specimen  prints  on  Schering’s 
gelatoid  and  collodio-chloride  paper.  Collection  of  developers,  &c., 
manufactured  by  the  Actien  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin  Fabnkation,  Berlin, 
including  diogen,  diphenal,  and  ortol,  the  new  developers ;  also  Bontgen- 
ray  plates  and  films,  coated  on  both  sides  and  of  great  rapidity,  re¬ 
quiring  only  one-quarter  or  one-third  the  exposure  necessary  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  plates.  A  collection  of  colours  for  photography  and  micro¬ 
photography.  A  collection  of  chemicals,  specially  prepared  for  photo¬ 
graphy.  York  Schwartz  non-explosive  smokeless  flashlight  foil,  a 
patented  process  whereby  definite  time  exposure  can  be  gauged  by 
cutting  off  a  certain  amount  of  foil.  Y'ork  Schwartz  non-explosive 
smokeless  magnesium  cartridges  of  various  sizes,  giving  off  a  broad  and 
long  sheet  of  light,  with  scarcely  any  Emoke.  York  Schwartz  non¬ 
explosive  smokeless  flashlight  powder. 

Stand  No.  7. — J.  F.  Shew  &  Co  ,  87  and  88,  Newman-street,  W. 

Messrs.  Shew  include  in  their  exhibit  a  new  series  of  cameras— the 
Xit — which  are  fitted  with  Dallmeyer  Stigmatic  and  Zeiss  lenses. 

They  can  be  bad  either  with  the  Shew  central  shutter  or  the  New 
Bausch  A  Lomb  Pneumatic  Time  and  Instantaneous  ;  also  with  Eastman 
Daylight  Cartridge-back  Boll-holders.  The  special  light  Xit  takes  double 
backs  for  cut  films  or  for  glass  plates ;  the  Shewgrapli  changing  back, 
which  holds  either  twelve  glass  plates  or  sixty  cut  films  without  any 
preparation  .  This  camera  is  made  in  ^-plate,  the  whole  set  weighing 
only  2 J  lbs.,  whilst  in  the  J-plate  size  it  can  be  easily  earned  in  the 
coat  breast  pocket. 


The  Junior  Series  for  the  half  J-pUte,  3J  x  2|,  or  the  Continental  hall 
J-plate,  3Jx  2J,  is  a  popular  form  of  miniature  camera. 


The  Xit  Stereoscopic  and  Half-plate  with  Thornton-Pickard  Stereo* 
scopic  Shutter,  with  adjustable  separations  and  extra  panel  for  ^-plate 
lens,  measures  only  8J  x  5£  x  2£. 


Stand  No.  8. — Salmon  &  Son,  1G9,  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 

Messrs.  Salmon  exhibit  their  patent  portable  magnesium  ribbon  light 
ing  apparatus  for  portraiture,  which  is  constructed  to  entirely  remove 


the  products  of  combustion  ;  also  their  adjustable  vignetter,  which  is 
adjustable  up  and  down  or  sideways,  remaining  clipped  by  aluminium 


slides  in  any  position.  By  means-  of  metal  grooves-,  the  vignetting' card 
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(not  serrated)  can  be  placed  near  or  far  from  the  negative,  or  at  an  angle, 


and  may  be  quickly  changed.  A  new  dish  rocker,  which  is  constructed 
for  rocking  several  dishes  simultaneously,  is  also  shown.  It  can  be  made 
stationary  at  will,  forming  a  rigid  table. 

Stand  No.  9. — The  Prestwich  Manufacturing  Company,  744,  High¬ 
road,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 

Kinematographic  apparatus  monopolises  this  Company’s  exhibit, 
which  is  exceedingly  interesting  by  reason  of  the  mechanical  excellence 
and  ease  of  movement  which  the  cameras  and  projectors  possess.  The 
exhibit  includes  cameras :  Model  1  for  lengths  of  film  up  to  75  feet ; 
Model  2  for  75-feet  films,  which  can  be  reloaded  in  daylight ;  Model  3,  for 
500-feet  film,  has  automatic  feed  and  winding  arrangements,  daylight 
changing  boxes,  rotary  movements  to  all  parts.  Model  4  for  films 
2|  inches  width,  having  the  same  arrangements  as  No.  3.  Projectors : 
No.  1  model  for  short  lengths  of  films  up  to  75  feet,  rotary  move¬ 
ments  ;  No.  2  model  for  75-feet  films,  rotary  movement  and  swing-out 
action,  enabling  the  title  of  the  next  subject  to  be  shown,  quick-winding 
arrangement ;  No.  3  model  for  lengths  of  films  of  2000  feet,  having 
automatic  winding  -  up  feeding  arrangement,  adjustable  masks  and 
different  diameter  sprockets,  enabling  any  make  of  film  to  be  shown  ; 
No.  4  Model  practically  the  same  as  No.  3,  only  for  2|-inch  films ; 
No.  5,  the  Prestwich  patent  duplex,  designed  to  overcome  flicker. 
Nine  different  models  of  cameras,  projectors,  and  printing  machines — 
in  all  about  fifty  machines  are  shown — and  an  inspection  of  them  will 
well  repay  those  interested,  as  we  doubt  if  there  are  more  efficient 
machines  on  the  market.  We  constantly  hear  high  praise  accorded  to 
results  produced  in  the  Prestwich  machines,  which  appear  to  us  models 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  compactness. 

Stand  No.  10. — The  Platinotype  Company,  22,  Bloomsbury- street,  W.C 

The  Company’s  alcove  is  hung  and  draped  with  dark  green  cloth,  upon 
which  many  choice  examples  of  platinotype  printing  are  placed.  Mr. 
Histed,  of  Bond-street,  shows  some  striking  portrait  effects,  the  solidity 
of  the  modelling  being  very  marked.  Other  well-known  photographers 
contribute  examples  by  the  Company’s  processes.  Every  day  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  is  to  demonstrate  the  development  of  platinum  prints,  and  this 
will  be  the  principal  feature  of  the  Platinotype  Company’s  installation, 
and,  as  it  supplies  the  public  with  one  of  the  very  few  available  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  seeing  an  actual  operation  of  photography  in  progress,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  alcove  will  draw  interested  crowds  while  the 
Exhibition  is  open.  Certainly  the  popularisation  of  platinum  printing 
is  a  thing  to  be  encouraged  on  both  theoretical  and  practical  grounds. 

Stand  No.  11. — Morgan  &  Kidd,  Kew  Foot-road,  Richmond,  London,  S.W. 

Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd  have  an  extremely  handsome  display,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Exhibition,  and  show  superb  examples  of  their  work, 
worthy  of  their  long-established  reputation  as  manufacturers  of  photo¬ 
graphic  materials  and  trade  enlargers  and  printers. 

The  centre  of  their  exhibit  is  occupied  by  a  bromide  enlargement 
96  x  50  inches,  a  full-length,  life-sized  portrait  of  Miss  Julia  Neilson. 
On  either  side  hang  similar  enlargements,  life-sized  three-quarter  figure 
portraits  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Miss  Maud  Hobson.  Between  these  and 
the  centre  picture  fine  examples  are  shown  of  enlargements  on  opal, 
finished  in  water  colours,  and  in  black  and  white,  in  the  skilful  artistic 
style  for  which  the  firm  are  famous.  On  the  other  side  of  each  of  the 
three-quarter  lengths  are  further  examples  of  bromide  enlargements  on 
paper.  Amongst  these  are  some  most  attractive  examples  of  enlarging 
on  cream-tinted  bromide  paper  finished  with  chalks.  Red  chalk  is  used 
to  give  warmth  and  life  to  the  flesh,  and  other  parts  of  the  picture  are 
finished  with  black  crayon,  and  the  high  lights  touched  in  with 
white.  The  result  is  an  agreeable  suggestion  of  colour,  obtained  without 
elaborate  hand  work.  The  enlarging  exhibits  also  include  important 
examples  of  carbon  and  platinotype  enlarging,  rich  in  tone  and  full  of 
delicate  and  soft  gradation. 

The  wings  of  the  stand  are  occupied  with  the  artistic  productions  of  the 
firm  in  other  directions.  On  one  side  is  a  display  of  fine  examples  of 
printing  by  the  collotype  process,  illustrating  the  widely  varied  appli¬ 
cations  of  this  useful  process  of  printing.  Amongst  them  are  large  show¬ 


cards,  illustrations  for  scientific  and  artistic  publications,  and  of  high 
class  commercial  catalogues,  reproductions  of  engravings,  paintings,  &c., 
imitation  silver  and  platinotype  view  scraps— imitations  so  close  as  to 
require  an  expert  to  distinguish  them  from  the  real  thing,  and  also  (a 
great  speciality  of  Morgan  &  Kidd’s)  albums  of  local  views,  bound  in 
briaht,  attractive  covers. 

The  opposite  wing  includes  very  fine  proofs  from  half-tone  process 
blocks  etched  on  zinc.  The  remaining  space  is  filled  with  specimens  of 
UDtouched  prints  on  Morgan  &  Kidd’s  series  of  bromide  papers, 
including  their  platino  matt  cream  crayon,  and  enamelled- surfaced 
papers.  The  whole  exhibit  is  a  brilliant  display  of  the  resources  of  this 
widely  known  and  progressive  firm. 

Stand  No.  12. — -John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  Limited,  22,  Garrick-street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

On  Messrs.  Griffin’s  tastefully  designed  stand  are  placed  specimen  prints 
on  Velox  development  printing  papers.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Yelox  is  a 
chloro-bromide  paper  with  a  slow  emulsion,  and  requires  an  exposure,  with 
an  average  negative,  of  from  one  to  eight  seconds  to  diffused  daylight,  or 
from  twenty  to  forty  seconds  to  an  ordinary  gas  jet,  at  three  inches, 
distance.  Development  can  be  effected  with  metol,  amidol,  or  metol- 
quinol.  There  are  also  shown  Climax  sensitised  albumen  paper,  manu¬ 
factured  in  two  qualities,  soft  and  brilliant,  adaptable  to  different  densi¬ 
ties  of  negatives.  Rex  printing-out-paper,  a  gelatine  emulsion  paper 
with  a  hardened  film,  which  can  be  worked  without  alum  or  other 
hardeners  in  the  hypo  bath,  and  can  be  toned  in  a  separate  gold  bath 
without  sulphocyanide.  The  usual  toning  baths,  such  as  those  used  for 
albumen  paper,  may  be  employed.  A  model  of  a  photographer’s  studio, 
fitted  with  designs  of  backgrounds  and  accessories,  showing  Griffin’s 
adjustable  background  carrier,  new  -  pattern  studio  camera  on  stand, 
lignted  with  arc  electric  light,  is  made  a  feature  of.  While  the  Exhibition 
is  open,  Mr.  W.  J.  Belton  will  give  daily  demonstrations  of  Yelox  at 
stated  times,  which  will  be  found  intimated  on  the  stand.  On  the 
opening  day  several  successful  demonstrations  of  the  paper  were  given  in 
the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  the  visitors,  who  were  obviously 
interested  in  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  this  method  of  printing,  and 
th8  skilful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Belton  obtained  the  best  class  of  results 
at  apparently  little  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble. 

Stand  No.  13. — George  Houghton  &  Son,  88  and  89,  High 
Holborn,  W.C. 

Well  displayed  on  Messrs.  Houghton’s  prettily  designed  stand,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  is  a  large  assortment  of  popular  and 
modern  apparatus,  including  Sanderson’s  Improved  Universal  swing-front 
camera ;  the  Triad  folding  pocket  hand  camera ;  the  Shuttle,  Holborn, 
Expert,  Ranger,  Stereoscopic,  Sporting,  Scientific,  Binocular,  and  Yigilant 
hand  cameras;  the  Yicto  and  Empress  camera  set3 ;  the  Perfect  studio 
camera ;  the  Holborn  cameras ;  the  Ladder  camera  stands  ;  tripod  stands. 
Houghton’s  Studio  shutter ;  pocket  Kodak  enlarger ;  Maloni’s  patent 
flash  lamp ;  rockwash  rocker ;  radiotint  process  for  colouring  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  ball-bearing  roller  squeegee  ;  studio  reflecting  screens. 

To  most  of  the  exhibits  we  have  already  referred  from  time  to  time  in 
our  pages,  and  in  another  part  of  the  Journal  mention  is  made  of  several 
other  novelties  the  firm  are  introducing.  Here  we  may  specially  allude 


to  the  Holborn  studio  shutter,  the  working  parts  of  which  are  shown  by 
the  illustration.  It  is  constructed  to  work  inside  the  camera,  and,  owing 
to  its  shape — i.e.,  square — and  the  opening  being  perfectly  central,  with  a. 
minimum  of  space  for  the  working  parts,  the  smallest  size  (giving  an 
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LIST  OF  EXHIBITORS. 
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3,  4,  &  5.] 


Stand  No.  Exhibitor. 

1.  Mawson  &  Swan. 

2.  Marion  &  Co. 

3.  W.  Watson  &  Son. 

4.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited, 

5.  Elliott  &  Son. 

6.  A.  &  M.  Zimmermann. 

7.  J.  F.  Shew  &  Co. 

8.  Salmon  &  Son. 

9.  Prestwich  Manufacturing  Co. 

10.  Platinotype  Co. 

11.  Morgan  &  Kidd. 

12.  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons. 

13.  G.  Houghton  &  Son. 

14.  Penrose  &  Co. 

1 5.  Aerograph  Co. 

10.  Waterlow  &  Sons. 

17.  Jules  Richard. 

18.  Natural-colour  Photo.  Co. 

19.  Graphic  Art  Society.  J.  R.  Gotz. 

20.  York  &  Son. 

21.  Henry  Lamplough. 

22.  J.  H.  Steward. 

23.  R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co. 

24.  Carter’s  JDk  Co. 

25.  C.  P.  Goerz. 

20.  Adams  &  Co. 

27.  R.  &  J.  Beck. 

28.  Rotary  Photographic  Co. 

29.  Wellington  &  Ward. 

30.  Ross,  Limited. 


Stand  No.  Exhibitor. 

31.  Cresco-Fylma  &  Hannam. 

32.  J.  Lizars. 

33.  Prosser  Roberts  Co. 

34.  McKellen  &  Co. 

35.  Iliffe  &  Son. 

36.  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

37.  Photographic  News. 

38.  Metallic  Photo-printing  Syndicate 

39.  London  Photographic  Supply  Co. 

40.  Gutenberg  Press. 

41.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries,  &  Co. 

42.  Photogram. 

43.  Amateur  Photographer. 

44.  Endolithic  Ivory  Co. 

45.  J.  E.  Lockyer. 

46.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co. 

47.  Mutascope  &  Biograph  Syndicate. 

48.  Rose  &  Coop. 

49.  Smith’s  Acetylene  Co. 

50.  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

51.  Perfectus  Sensitised  Paper  Co. 

52.  Gauthier  Villars  et  Fils. 

53.  W.  T.  P.  Turner. 

54.  David  Nutt. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 


Stand  No.  Exhibitor. 

61.  J.  Thomson. 

62.  Horatio  Nelson  King. 

63.  Percy  S.  Lankester. 

64.  J.  Bulbeck  &  Co. 

65.  Freeman  Dovaston. 

66.  Taber  Bas-Relief  Photographic 

[Syndicate. 

67.  Graystone  Bird. 

68.  Frederick  Downer. 

69.  Frederick  Graves. 

70.  F.  W.  Muncey. 

71.  Herman  Cartheuser. 

72.  Autotype  Co. 

73.  Chancellor  &  Son. 

74.  William  F.  Slater. 

75.  H.  Bedford  Lemere. 

76.  Frederick  Thurston. 

77.  Photographic  Association. 

78.  William  Walton. 

79.  G.  K.  Batten. 

80.  Edward  Goodwin. 

81.  Harry  Hallier. 

82.  Walford  &  Co. 

83.  Husnik  &  Hausler. 

84.  Harold  Baker. 

85.  H.  J.  Haviland. 

86.  Herbert  Mitchell. 

87.  Negretti  &  Zambra. 

88.  Meisenbach  Co. 


Stand  No.  Exhibitor. 

89.  Raithby,  Lawrence,  &  Co. 

90.  Typographic  Etching  Co. 

91.  John  James  Bayfield. 

92.  Douglas  Pym, 

93.  Art  Reproduction  Co. 

94.  Strand  Engraving  Co. 

95.  A.  B.  Fleming  &  Co. 

96.  Lascelles  &  Co. 

97.  E.  D.  Lavender. 

98.  S.  B.  Bolas  &  Co. 

99.  London  County  Council, 

[Bolt  Court  Technical  School. 

100.  J.  Craig  Annan. 

101.  H.  P.  Robinson. 

102.  A.  Horsley  Hinton. 

103.  G.  Davison. 

104.  R.  Demachy  and  C.  Puyo. 

105.  F.  M.  Sutciiffe. 

106.  Lieut. -Col.  A.  Gale. 

107. 

108.  W.  Saville  Kent. 

109. 

110. 

111. 

112. 

113. 

114. 

115.  National  Photographic  Record 

Association. 


HE  CRYSTAL  FOUNTAIN^ 
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aperture  of  3  inches  square)  can  be  fitted  inside  any  half-plate  studio 
camera. 

The  particular  features  of  the  shutter  are  :  Perfectly  central  opening  ; 
large  dimension  of  aperture  in  proportion  to  outside  size ;  rapid  action 
in  opening  and  closing ;  resistance  in  opening  equally  distributed  (no 
vibration) ;  no  projections  whatever,  either  closed  or  open ;  no  trouble- 


two  pieces  and  connecting  with  brass  fitting,  which  is  very  likely  to  cause 
a  leakage  of  air  sooner  or  later. 

Stand  No.  14. — Penrose  &  Co.,  8  and  8a  Upper  Baker-street, 
Lloyd-square,  London,  W.C. 

Messrs.  Penrose  make  a  leading  and  popular  feature  of  The  Mam- 


'hotographed  by~\ 

some  bellows,  the  pneumatic  attachment  being  quite  new  in  principle ; 
silent  in  operating ;  easily  attached  to  any  form  of  studio  camera  ;  gives 
perfectly  uniform  exposure.  To  fit  the  shutter  inside  the  camera,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  fix  the  two  screws  in  correct  position  either  on  the 
rising  front  or  framework  of  camera  (according  to  the  size  of  shutter 
selected),  and  to  slip  the  two  hooks  fitted  on  each  side  of  shutter  over  the 
projecting  screw  heads.  The  tube  should  be  passed  through  a  hole  bored 
in  the  front  framework  of  the  camera,  this  making  the  most  effective 
light-tight  joint,  besides  being  much  preferable  to  dividing  the  tube  in 


[Afessrs.  Negvetti  Zambra 

moth  Process  Camera.  This  camera,  in  which  we  ourselves,  though 
over  six  feet  high,  easily  stood  upright,  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
made,  at  any  rate  for  process  work.  It  takes  a  plate  6  feet  by  5 
feet,  but  this  size  can  only  be  utilised  for  line  work  and  ordinary 
copying,  as  the  Levy  screens  necessary  for  the  half-tone  process  can  only 
be  obtained  up  to  about  40  x  30  inches.  It  is  intended  that  the  back 
part  should  be  built  into  the  partition  wall  of  a  dark  room,  so  that  the 
latter  would  really  form  the  dark  slide,  otherwise  a  holder  of  sufficient 
dimensions  would  be  extremely  heavy  and  cumberso  ne.  By  enclosing 
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the  rear  of  the  camera  as  a  dark  room,  the  plate  would  be  placed  direct 
into  the  hack  part  of  the  camera,  being  held  in  position  by  adjustable 
bars,  which  take  any  size  from  whole-plate  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 


camera.  The  full  extension  of  the  camera  is  12  feet,  so  that,  when 
using  a  lens  of  about  60  inches  principal  focus,  it  is  possible  to  copy 
same  size  as  the  original.  To  provide  for  the  use  of  lenses  of  shorter 
foci,  the  middle  body  of  the  camera  is  provided  with  a  plate-holder, 
and,  by  means  of  a  door  in  the  side,  the  operator  can  enter.  This  part  of 
the  camera  forms  a  little  room,  about  7  feet  by  3  feet,  in  which 
at  least  two  persons  can  stand  and  watch  the  operation  of  focussing  the 
image  and  exposure.  The  lens  fitted  to  this  camera  is  of  the  symmetrical 
type,  specially  made  for  copying  purposes  by  Ross,  Limited.  It  works 
at  /- 11,  and  has  an  equivalent  focus  of  sixty  inches.  It  is  intended, 
during  the  Exhibition  to  allow  visitors  to  enter  the  camera  and  view  the 
interior,  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  inspected  with  much  interest. 

A  Copyboard  for  Process  Work  is  shown  in  conjunction  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  camera  for  centering  the  picture  to  be  copied.  It  runs  to  and  from 
the  camera  on  rails.  The  centre  portion  of  the  board  is  provided  with  a 
rotary  movement  for  turning  the  picture  to  different  angles  in  three- 
colour  work,  so  as  to  secure  the  proper  crossing  of  the  lines. 

Electric  Arc  Lamps  for  Process  Copying  and  Printing. — These  have 
spherical  reflectors  for  directing  a  constant  and  steady  illumination 
upon  the  copy,  or  printing  frame,  dispensing  with  daylight  altogether. 
They  are  provided  with  stands  for  making  the  necessary  adjustments. 

Messrs.  Penrose’s  exhibit  occupies  a  large  space,  and  appears  to  be  very 
popular  with  visitors. 

Stand  No.  15. — The  Aerograph  Company,  30,  Memorial  Hall, 
near  Ludgate-circus,  London,  E.C. 

A  fine  display  of  enlargements  as  carbons,  bromides,  platinotypes,  Ac., 
finished  with  the  aerograph  in  water  colours  and  monochrome.  They 
will  also  give  demonstrations  each  afternoon  from  three  to  five  p.m., 
making  drawings,  finishing  enlargements,  Ac.  They  are  also  showing 
some  landscape  work,  finished  in  water  colours,  which  will,  we  think,  be 
of  interest  to  amateur  photographers,  and  are  exhibiting  for  the  first 
time  a  larger-size  aerograph  more  especially  designed  for  pottery  and 
lithographic  work,  Ac.  They  have  specimens  of  ceramic  art  and  decora¬ 
tions  on  fabric,  &c.  The  stand  is  24x12  feet,  nicely  decorated,  and  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prince,  who,  as  we  remark  elsewhere, 
paused  to  watch  Mr.  Burdick  deftly  manipulate  the  aerograph. 

Stand  No.  16. — Waterlow  &  Sons,  Finsbury,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Waterlow’s  exhibit  consists  of  a  series  of  very  fine  specimens 
of  printing  by  the  collotype,  Woodbury,  and  heliochrome  (colour  work) 
processes,  also  zinc  etching  in  line  and  half-tone,  and  copper-plate 
intaglio  printing — practically  all  the  known  photo-mechanical  processes, 
we  are  reminded. 

The  Company  rightly  point  out  that  they  are  probably  the  only  firm  in 
the  kingdom  who  can  exhibit  such  a  variety  of  process  work.  The  exhibit 
is  conveniently  arranged  in  a  handsome  closed -in  stand  placed  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  South  Nave,  and  is  sure  to  receive  great  atten¬ 
tion. 


Stand  No.  18. — The  Natural-colour  Photographic  Company,  Limited, 
12,  Great  Brunswiek-street,  Dublin. 


The  Joly  Process  of  Colour  Photography  depends,  as  is  well  known,  on 
the  fact  that  compound  colours  may  be  produced  by  placing  their  con¬ 
stituents  side  by  side  in  lines  ;  these  lines,  if  sufficiently  fine,  cannot  be 
distinguished  separately,  and  thus  in  the  eye  are  automatically  combined. 
The  Company  exhibit  apparatus  illustrating  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  process.  Natural-colour  photographs,  viz.,  flowers,  birds,  butterflies, 
pictures,  landscapes,  Ac.,  and  stereoscopic  pictures.  The  photographs 
are  to  be  shown  by  gaslight,  daylight,  and  in  the  electric  lantern. 

We  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  exhibit  will  be  a  popular 


one.  At  Captain  Abney’s  recent  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  and 
the  Camera  Club  the  projection  of  the  Joly  photographs  on  the  screen 
and  the  transparency  displays  at  the  first-named  largely  interested  the 
audiences.  The  process  is  unique  and  simple,  and,  having  regard  to 
possible  fields  of  improvement  which  are  open,  probably  has  a  great 
future  before  it. 

Stand,  No.  19. — J.  R.  Gotz,  215,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  W.C. 

Mr.  Gotz  shows  two  frames  with  specimens  of  his  heliograpliic  pro¬ 
cesses  of  ferro-gallic  and  of  ferro-prussiate  printing. 

Stand  No.  19. — The  Graphic  Art  Society,  Geneva. 

This  is  an  excellent  exhibit,  showing  the  perfection  to  which  the 
Geneva  house  has  brought  its  reproduction  process.  It  includes  samples 
of  collotype  printing,  imitation  albumen,  platinum,  carbon  aud  copper¬ 
plate  prints,  portraiture  in  the  style  of  platinum  or  of  silver,  reproductions 
of  oil  paintings,  engravings,  machinery,  furniture,  Ac. ;  samples  of  half¬ 
tone  etching,  and  samples  of  chromogravure  in  three  colours  for  the  re¬ 
production  of  paintings,  water- colour  drawings,  Ac.,  and  for  advertising 
purposes. 

Stand  No.  20. — York  A  Son,  67,  Lancaster-road,  Notting-hill,  W. 

Messrs.  York  show  two  frames  of  optical  lantern  slides  ;  one  containing 
selections  from  technical  education  sets,  the  other  selections  from  en¬ 
larging  sets.  All  are  from  direct  negatives,  and  were  made  by  reduction 
in  the  camera.  The  process  employed  was  wet  collodion,  toned  with 
chloride  of  platinum,  and  varnished  with  spirit  varnish.  The  slides  are 
advantageously  placed  at  the  side  of  the  South  Nave  for  the  inspection  of 
visitors.  A  glance  at  them  shows  that  Messrs.  York  well  sustain  the 
reputation  they  long  ago  established  as  producers  of  pure,  crisp,  and 
brilliant  lantern  transparencies. 

Stand  No.  21. — Henry  Lamplough,  Ltd.,  167,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  Avery  backing,  as  our  readers  are  already  aware,  is  a  preparation 
which  dries  hard  in  a  few  minutes,  and  that  can  be  removed  with  sponge- 
moistened  with  water.  Messrs.  Lamplough  on  their  stall  show  a  number 
of  photographs  made  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  efficacy  of  the 
Avery  backing  in  reducing  halation. 

Stand  No.  22. — J.  H.  Steward,  496,  Strand  ;  457,  West  Strand,  W.C.  ^ 
and  at  7,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C. 

This  exhibit  consists  of  stand  cameras  of  the  improved  Omnic  form, 
with  rectifdrm  lenses  of  various  kinds  ;  the  Steward  hand  and  stand 
cameras,  and  various  other  hand  cameras  ;  optical  lanterns  and  dis¬ 
solving-view  apparatus  for  electric  and  limelight,  particularly  biunial 
and  triple  lanterns  ;  single  electric  lanterns  ;  single  lanterns  for  oil  and: 
incandescent  gaslight ;  institution  lanterns ;  the  Club  lantern ;  bel- 
lows-fronted  lanterns  ;  electric  arc  lamps  ;  improved  Davenport-Steward 
universal  arc  lamp ;  specially  made  portable  resistances  for  use  with 
same  ;  cinematograph  and  films ;  projection  microscop9  of  improved 
pattern;  high-power  limelight  jets  of  simple  and  mechanically  centering 
patterns;  improved  cut-off,  with  and  without  screw-down  valve  fine- 
adjustment  for  controlling  light ;  automatic  gas  regulators  for  compressed 
gas ;  patent  anti-glare  jet  of  high  power ;  lantern  polariscope  of  best 
make ;  photographic  and  hand-drawn  slides,  artistically  painted  for  dis¬ 
solving  views  and  effects  ;  projection  polariscope. 

A  special  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  a  display  of  the  new-pattem  Daven¬ 
port-Steward  arc  lamps  for  optical  lanterns  and  general  projection 


purposes.  They  can  be  seen  working  on  the  electric  current  supplied  to 
t  ie  Palace  by  the  Sydenham  Electrical  Company.  This  form  of  lamp 
s-ems  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  lanternists  and  is 
i-  ui table  for  stage  lighting.  The  gearing  of  the  racked  bars  at  different 
i ado,  viz.,  three  to  two  enables  the  light  to  be  kept  central  with  a 
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minimum  of  trouble  or  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  operator ;  but,  if 
this  should  be  necessary,  every  movement  can  be  obtained  by  the 
adjustment  provided.  We  can  recommend  our  readers  Interested  in 
electrically  lit  lanterns  to  inspect  this  exhibit. 

The  Steward  hand  camera  has  many  features  of  novelty  which  makes 
it  a  practical  camera  for  either  hand  or  stand  work.  It  is  convenient  in 
size,  takes  twelve  quarter-plates,  or,  in  pattern  B,  thirty  cut  films.  The 
changing  arrangement  is  of  a  type  well  known  and  which  has  stood  the 


test  of  years  of  trial,  and,  being  simple  and  effective,  can  be  relied  on. 
By  pushing  along  a  sliding  piece  on  top  of  camera  the  plate  is  changed, 
the  exposed  one  being  guided  to  the  bottom  of  camera  by  a  runner  and 
held  there  by  a  spring,  a  fresh  plate  goes  into  register  and  the  number  is 
recorded  on  the  top.  The  rising  front  makes  it  useful  for  architectural 


work,  and  the  extra  lenses  permit  of  near  objects  being  photographed.  A 
rapid  rectilinear  lens  is  fitted,  and  the  shutter  is  time  and  instantaneous 
and  ever  set.  The  exposed  plates  can  be  removed  from  bottom  of  camera 
without  interfering  with  those  unexposed  ;  fittings  for  stand  and  a  memo 
tablet  are  provided.  Altogether  this  is  a  good  type  of  hand  camera. 

The  Omni  cameras  also  in  this  exhibit  are  specimens  of  good  work¬ 
manship  and  excellent  design. 

Stand  No.  23. — R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

This  exhibit,  although  not  one  of  the  largest,  is  one  of  the  most  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  and  decorated,  and  contains  much  of  interest  to  the 
amateur  and  professional  alike.  Some  of  the  examples  are  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  superiority  of  isochromatic  plates,  and  make  us 
wonder  why  they  are  not  more  generally  used,  especially  as  this  enter¬ 
prising  firm  supplies  them  at  the  same  price  as  ordinary  plates,  and 
the  charge  for  backing  is  very  moderate.  The  specimens  showing 
latitude  in  exposure  are  really  worth  seeing.  The  enlargements  and 
direct  photographs  made  from  negatives  on  their  A1  plates  speak  for 
themselves.  This  firm  has  a  new  method  of  packing  their  plates,  having 
entirely  done  away  with  wrapping  papers,  which  in  the  dark  room  have 
always  been  a  great  inconvenience. 

Other  important  specialities  are  their  highly  concentrated  developers, 
which  are  sent  out  in  neat  cases,  at  such  a  moderate  price  that  to  mix 
one’s  own  solutions  does  not  pay  for  the  trouble.  A  new  feature  is  that 
their  well-known  Hydroquinone  Developer  may  now  be  obtained  in  half¬ 
size  cases. 

Thomas’s  New  Perfected  Albumenised  Paper  should  be  a  boon  to 
amateur  photographers,  as  it  works  easily  at  any  temperature,  has  a 
brilliant  surface,  and  does  not  frill  or  blister. 

Among  their  many  other  specialities,  we  think  their  Encaustic  Cereate, 
for  the  preservation  and  beautifying  of  silver  prints,  should  recommend 
itself  to  the  professional  photographer. 

Thomas’s  Collodion,  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomas  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  still  maintains  its  high  standard  of  excellence. 


Stand  No.  21.—  Carter's  Ink  Company,  7,  Bunhill-row,  E.C. 

The  exhibits  are  Carter’s  Photo-library  Paste  :  a  smooth  white  paste 
containing  an  antiseptic,  free  from  acid  and  specially  made  for  the 
mounting  of  photographs,  &c. ;  and  the  Gilson  Adjustable  Album  for 
Photographic  Views,  the  leaves  in  which  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be’ 
increased  or  decreased  in  number  in  a  moment.  The  album  will  hold 
from  one  or  two  photographs  up  to  its  maximum  number  equally  wsll, 
each  being  gripped  by  means  of  Bilk  cords  at  the  top  and  bottom  which 
enter  deep  slots  in  the  leaf. 

Stand  No.  26.— Adams  &  Co.,  26,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

Messrs.  Adams’  large  stand  or  stands  accommodate  an  imposing 
collection  of  apparatus.  They  occupy  a  complete  block  of  576  square 
feet  in  the  centre  transept,  facing  the  organ.  The  principal  article  of 
attraction  is  their  new  Adams  de  Luxe  series  of  cameras,  and  they 
show  very  good  specimens  of  work  done  with  the  three-foci  pattern.. 
We  can  testify  that  these  cameras  are  of  a  very  high-class  character,  and 
possess  important  new  and  useful  features,  which  are  introduced  for  the 
first  time.  They  also  show  their  popular  Yale  instruments,  which  have' 
been  specially  introduced  for  cyclists  and  others  requiring  a  small  first- 
class  instrument.  The  Yalus  is  a  somewhat  similar  series,  but  of  a 
cheaper  class. 

A  twin-lens  Yale  is  shown,  which  is  claimed  as  the  smallest  one  made 
that  will  take  twelve  quarter-plates  or  twenty- four  films.  They  have  also 


a  large  display  of  the  Adams  Brilliant  View-finders,  as  well  as  their 
later  Daza  finders,  and  adjustable  shutters  made  in  aluminium.  Of  field" 
cameras  there  are  many  varieties,  including  the  Club,  which  is  a  high- 
class  instrument.  A  very  large  number  of  specialities  are  shown,  em¬ 
bracing  probably  the  whole  field  of  photographic  apparatus.  One  novelty 
well  worth  attention,  which  we  understand  is  shortly  to  be  placed  upoc=. 


the  market,  is  a  new  brilliant  view-finder,  which  has  only  been  patentee^ 
within  the  last  few  days.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  of  one 
piece  of  glass  only,  thus  avoiding  the  usual  troublesome  reflections,  and 
it  shows  an  erect  image,  being  correct  from  left  to  right.  In  this  im¬ 
portant  respect  it  differs  from  other  finders. 

Changing  boxes  of  various  patterns,  enlarging  and  reducing  cameras, 
backgrounds,  and  numberless  other  photographic  requisites,  help  to  fill 
up  a  well-displayed  exhibit.  The  new  slides  and  screens  by  which  any 
one  can  take  negatives  for  the  kromscop  are  shown  for  the  first  time. 

The  illustrations  depict  the  Adams  de  Luxe  cameras,  which,  after  a 
very  careful  examination,  we  are  able  to  pronounce  as  thoroughly  worth 
the  distinctive  title  that  has  been  given  to  it.  We  hope  shortly  to  speak 
of  it  in  detail  from  a  practical  trial. 

Stand  No.  27. — R.  &  J.  Beck,  68,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Special  prominence  among  Messrs.  Beck’s  exhibits,  which  include 
many  examples  of  work  produced  with  them,  is  given  to  the  Frena  series- 
of  cameras. 

The  Frena  cameras  all  work  on  the  same  general  principle  and  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  following  characteristics.  They  use  flat  films  of  celluloid 
or  setoloid  in  a  pack.  The  films  are  contained  in  a  metal  box,  which 
is  swung  on  centres  within  the  camera,  and  is  attached  to  the  handle, 
l  (fig.  1),  with  the  first  film  facing  the  lens. 

The  films  are  notched  along  the  edges,  and  are  all  stamped  out  in  discs 
to  exactly  the  same  shape.  The  notches  are  so  arranged  that,  if  each 
alternate  film  of  a  pack  is  turned  end  for  end,  the  notches,  instead  of 
being  opposite  each  other,  will  be  alternate  in  every  consecutive  film,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2  and  3.  The  films  are  supplied  by  the  makers  with  the 
notches  thus  alternate  in  every  consecutive  film,  and  with  a  piece  of 
opaque  card  between  each  films  to  prevent  light  passing  through  one 
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tfilm  to  the  next.  The  pack  of  films  thus  supplied  is  placed  in  the  metal- 
sholder  of  the  camera  and  pushed  forward  by  a  spring  board  till  it  rests 
against  a  series  of  pins  or  teeth  which  project  inwards  from  the  sides  of 
the  box  ;  these  are  situated  in  those  portions  of  the  edge  of  the  foremost 
film  where  the  notches  do  not  exist,  so  that  the  entire  pack  is  supported 
against  these  teeth  or  pins,  and  held  in  position  in  the  metal  box. 
"When  the  first  photograph  has  been  taken,  and  it  is  required  to  remove 
4he  exposed  film,  the  camera  is  held  with  its  lens  pointing  upwards,  and 


n 


Fig.  1. 

'the  handle,  l  (fig.  1),  is  revolved  half  a  revolution,  thus  turning  the 
metal  holder  which  carries  the  film  until  the  foremost  film  faces  the 
back  of  the  camera.  As  the  holder  is  turned  round  in  this  manner,  the 
pins  are  automatically  moved  along  the  edges  until  they  are  in  the 
notches  of  the  first  film,  which,  being  no  longer  supported,  falls  into 
the  back  of  the  camera  ;  the  second  film,  and  therefore  all  the  rest  of  the 
pack  is,  however,  supported  by  the  pins,  because  the  notches  of  this  film 
are  in  an  alternate  position  to  that  of  the  first,  and  therefore  one  film 
only,  together  with  its  interleaving  card,  is  dropped  for  one  turn  of  the 
handle,  and  the  handle  being  returned  to  its  original  position,  the  next 
photograph  may  be  taken  when  the  handle  is  turned  a  second  time  ;  the 
pins  or  teeth  are  moved  back  to  their  original  position,  and  the  second 
film  is  dropped,  and  so  on,  each  turn  of  the  handle  depositing  one  film  in 
the  camera  back,  an  indicator  at  p  (fig.  1),  records  how  many  photographs 
have  been  taken.  The  fact  that  the  films  are  from  the  nature  of  the 
design  carried  in  a  swinging  metal  holder  has  been  utilised  to  provide 
with  each  camera  a  swing  back,  in  the  handle  at  n  (fig.  1),  a  spirit  level 
is  provided,  and,  if  the  camera  be  pointed  up  or  down  the  handle,  l,  may 
be  released  from  its  catch,  m,  and  moved  either  one  way  or  the  other 
until  the  spirit  level  is  correctly  levelled.  This,  then,  indicates  that,  at 
whatever  angle  the  camera  itself  may  be,  the  film  itself  is  plumb,  and 
no  distortion  will  appear  in  the  picture.  This  swing  back  may  be  used 
about  20°  either  way.  To  remove  the  exposed  films  and  to  reload  the 
hack  of  the  camera  at  r  is  taken  off.  All  Frena  cameras  are  provided 


-  with  two  view-finders,  giving  accurately  the  picture  included.  The  Frena 
shutter  works  between  the  lenses,  and  consists  of  a  pair  of  identical 
superimposed  circular  plates  with  a  large  aperture  some  four  or  five 
times  the  diameter  of  lens  aperture.  These  plates  always  revolve  at  the 
same  speed  whatever  the  length  of  exposure  required,  and,  as  the  plates 
are  revolved,  the  aperture  before  mentioned  passes  across  the  aperture  of 
the  lens  and  makes  the  exposure.  With  this  large  aperture  the  exposure 
given  is  one-fifth  of  a  second,  by  turning  one  of  the  two  superimposed 
plates.  With  reference  to  the  other,  the  aperture  is  reduced  in  size,  and 
thuB  a  shorter  exposure  is  given.  In  this  way  speeds  from  A  to  Ar  of  a 
second  are  made.  It  is  claimed  that  this  method  is  superior  to  those 
where  alteration  in  speed  is  dependent  on  brakes,  because,  depending 
only  on  the  relative  sizes  of  an  aperture,  the  relative  speeds  must  be 
strictly  accurate.  Instantaneous  exposures  A  to  Ay  second  are  made  by 
pushing  in  the  trigger,  h  (fig.  1  ;  time  exposures  by  pulling  it  out  and 
then  pushing  it  in. 


Stand  No.  28. — The  Rotary  Photographic  Company,  10  &  11,  Austin- 

friars,  E.C. 

This  exhibit  consists  of  rapid  bromide  printing  for  advertising  purposes 
generally,  more  especially  for  show-cards,  catalogues,  posters,  and  also 
for  reproduction  in  photography  of  pictures  and  statues  generally  up  to 
life  size.  There  are  five-feet  reproductions  of  the  well-known  statues 
The  Discobolus  and  one  of  a  Venus ,  from  the  Italian  galleries. 

It  was  the  Company’s  intention  to  show  a  roll  of  life  sized  photographs 
from  the  roof  of  the  Palace,  but  an  awning  had  been  placed  over  the 
Exhibition,  which  prevented  the  full  extent  of  the  roll  from  being  seen. 
The  Company  is  intended  entirely  for  the  production  in  large  quantities 
of  reproductions  from  any  negative  for  commercial  purposes,  and  in  no 
way  affects  the  ordinary  photographic  business.  The  work  shown  on  the 
exhibit  is  exceedingly  good,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that.,  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  by  the  Company,  the  adaptation  of  bromide  printing  to  the 
production  of  large  quantities  of  impressions  in  a  great  range  of  sizes  has 
a  wide  commercial  field  open  to  it. 

Stand  No.  29. — Wellington  &  Ward,  Elstree. 

Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward,  on  their  very  beautiful  stand  to  which  we 
have  previously  referred,  make  a  most  effective  display  of  work  in 
platino  -  bromide.  The  undoubted  improvement  in  the  surface  of 
bromide  papers  by  giving  it  a  fine  grain  resembling,  as  it  does,  the 
delicate  matt  of  a  platinotype  print  has  made  this  printing  process  a 
very  popular  one.  It  has  undoubted  advantages  over  any  other  method 
of  printing,  owing  to  its  extreme  sensitiveness  to  artificial  light,  whereby 
work  may  be  carried  on  in  spite  of  bad  weather,  and  it  is  specially 
applicable  to  automatic  machine  printing  in  a  continuous  band  where 
large  quantities  of  prints  (purely  photographic)  are  required  for  book 
illustration  and  other  publication  purposes.  It  is  possible  to  print  5000 
to  10,000  per  day  by  this  method.  The  tone  of  the  image  is  of  a  beautiful 
grey  or  rich  black,  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative  and  exposure 
of  paper,  and  in  this  respect  the  qualitv  never  varies.  The  following 
grades  are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward : — smooth 
surface,  suitable  for  small  contact  work ;  rough  surface,  suitable  for 
enlargements  ;  tinted  rough,  a  delicate  cream  crayon  ;  special  thick,  like 
thin  card.  The  firm’s  other  exhibits  include  choice  examples  on 
Enammo :  a  highly  glazed  surface  paper,  possessing  very  great  richness 
in  the  shadows,  tinted  bromide,  coated  on  both  sides,  suitable  where 
prints  are  required  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  such  as  copies  of  books, 
&c.  Sylvio:  a  gelatino- chloride  paper  that  is  free  from  double  tones, 
and  is  especially  suited  for  the  phosphate  toning  bath,  giving  rich,  warm 
tones.  Sylvio  Special :  recently  introduced  to  suit  the  popular  taste  of 
the  sulphocyanide  toning  bath  ;  this  is  also  free  from  double  tones.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  this  paper,  however,  is  being  able  to  judge  of  the 
progress  of  toning  by  the  surface  colour,  and  not  by  being  obliged  to  view 
the  tones  by  transmitted  light.  Sylvio  Matt  also  possesses  the  same  features, 
only  with  a  delicate  matt  surface.  They  have  a  negative  paper,  which  is 
claimed  to  have  many  advantages  over  glass,  especially  where  large 
sizes  are  concerned,  for  not  only  is  the  prime  cost  considerably  less,  but 
the  weight  and  the  risk  of  loss  by  breakage  is  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount.  It  is  recommended  for  enlarged  negatives,  which  may 
be  printed  from  either  side,  whilst  for  landscape  work  even  in  small 
sizes,  the  fine  grain  of  the  paper  in  printing  can  barely  be  detected 
even  by  a  practised  hand.  For  interior  work  it  is  freer  from  halation 
than  a  backed  plate.  > 

Stand  No.  30. — Ross,  Limited,  111,  New  Bond-street,  W.,  and 
31,  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 

In  addition  to  their  lenses,  Messrs.  Ross  have  a  large  show  of  scientific 
and  enlarging  lanterns,  which  possess  many  novel  features,  and  are 


entirely  different  in  constiuction  from  the  patterns  which  bave  been 
previously  before  the  public.  In  the  first  first  place,  the  bodies  of  these 
lanterns  are  made  of  aluminium,  cast  into  such  a  shape  that,  no  matter 
how  long  the  instrument  may  be  in  use,  it  always  keeps  perfectly  cool. 
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These  bodies  are  beautifully  finished,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the  very 
handsome  appearance  of  the  lanterns.  In  the  patent  science  lantern, 
which  we  illustrate,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  use  it  for  either 
vertical  or  horizontal  projection,  and  the  change  of  position  is  effected 
instantaneously.  The  lantern  is  double-fronted,  one  side  being  adapted 
for  parallel  beam  work,  and,  as  the  body  revolves,  while  the  light  re¬ 
mains  stationary,  a  change  from  one  point  to  the  other  can  be  made  in 
a  moment. 

Amongst  the  other  lanterns  made  by  Messrs.  Ross,  is  their  new 
improved  model  enlarging  lantern.  In  this  lantern  the  tubes  which 
support  the  front  run  into  very  large  sockets,  and  they  fit  so  exactly 
that  great  rigidity  is  obtained,  and  perfect  parallelism  is  secured. 
The  illuminant  is  obtained  from  a  powerful  duplex  burner ;  but,  if 
preferred,  an  incandescent  gas  lamp  or  a  limelight  jet  may  be  fitted. 
The  body  or  jacket  enclosing  the  light,  and  supporting  the  chimney,  has 
a  patent  lifting  attachment,  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  and 
making  the  operation  of  lighting  up  or  removing  the  lamp  a  perfectly 
easy  one. 

Closely  allied  to  the  use  of  the  lantern  is  the  Ross  arc  lamp.  This 
model  has  a  new  motion  in  the  method  of  lateral  adjustment,  and  which 
ensures  the  best  portion  of  the  light  being  directed  at  right  angles  to  the 


condenser.  This  lamp  will  take  carbons  of  different  sizes,  according  to 
the  amount  of  current  available  or  the  light  desired.  The  rigidity  of  all 
its  parts  is  very  marked,  and  the  ease  of  working  and  simplicity  of  its 
adjustments  call  for  praise. 

Ross’s  portable  divided  cameras  are  shown  in  entirely  new  patterns,  and 
they  are  made  exceedingly  small  and  light.  Many  photographers  who  desire 
to  see  and  focus  their  object  right  up  to  the  moment  of  exposure  will 


always  prefer  the  certainty  of  a  twin  lens  to  any  other  form  of  hand 
camera.  This  camera  is  fitted  with  dark  slides  or  the  Grundmann 
changing  box,  which  takes  twelve  plates  or  twenty  films,  and  only 
occupies  the  space  of  three  dark  slides. 

The  exhibit  of  Ross’s  Goerz  lenses,  which  Messrs.  Ross  manufacture, 
is  a  very  interesting  one.  Here  we  have  specimens  of  the  Series  III., 
those  adapted  for  all  forms  of  work,  and  working  at/-7'7;  and  the 
Series  IV.,  a  fine  lens  for  architecture,  copying,  and  process  work,  but 
rarely  used  by  the  amateur,  as  the  smallest  size  at  present  made  is 
twelve  inches  in  focus.  The  Series  III.  are  unequalled  at  the  aperture 
at  which  they  work.  A  five-inch  lens,  which  is  intended  for  a  quarter- 
pi  ate,  will  almost  cover  a  whole  plate,  and  is  sharp  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
circle  of  illumination.  One  or  two  enlargements  show  the  capabilities  of 
this  lens  for  hand-camera  work. 

Messrs.  Ross  also  manufacture  all  the  Zeiss  lenses,  and  great  interest 
naturally  centres  round  the  Planar,  the  latest  optical  achievement. 
The  Planar  lens  works  at  the  large  aperture  of  /- 4,  and  gives  a  sharp 
picture  over  the  whole  of  the  plate.  The  introduction  of  this  lens 
will  probably  assail  the  position  of  the  old  portrait  lens,  which,  since 
the  days  of  Petzval,  has  held  its  position  for  purely  studio  work.  The 
Planar  is  very  suitable  for  instantaneous  work,  and  when  stopped  down 
slightly  is  strongly  recommended  for  copying  purposes.  A  reproduction 
of  a  large  picture  on  Messrs.  Ross’s  stand  emphasises  this  latter  point. 
Two  pictures  of  a  flea  magnified  about  forty  diameters  are  also  shown,  one 
protected  with  an  aplanat  and  the  other  with  a  Planar,  both  working 
at/-10.  The  difference  in  the  two  results  is  very  marked,  and  shows 
how  perfectly  the  marginal  pencils  are  corrected. 

-  In  concluding  our  notice  of  Messrs.  Ross's  interesting  exhibit,  we  must 


not  omit  to  notice  the  Ross- Zeiss  Convertible  Lenses.  These  lenses  are 
extremely  portable,  and  are  of  great  value  because  three  or  more  rapid 
lenses  are  complete  in  one  tube.  For  example,  the  No.  8,  Series  VII.  P 
is  of  7  inches  focus,  and  is  very  suitable  for  a  half  plate,  and  works  at 
/- 7.  Not  only  do  the  combinations  of  this  lens  give  lenses  of  14  inches 
and  11£  inches  respectively,  working  at  the  large  opening  of  /-12'5,  and 
therefore  quite  suitable  for  instantaneous  work,  but  they  also  cover  plates 
10  x  8  and  8|  x  with  this  stop.  Messrs.  Ross  claim  that  no  other  lens 
fulfils  so  many  requirements  of  the  photographer.  Some  results  taken 
with  these  lenses  are  exhibited;  but,  although  they  are  of  an  architectural 
character,  we  were  not  able  to  see  any  distortion  in  them.  They  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  powers  of  the  Convertibles. 

Stand  No.  31. — “  Photo,”  Limited  (late  Cresco-Fylma  &  Hannam, 
Limited),  72  &  74,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  W.C. 

The  exhibit  includes  work  done  with  Cresco-Fylma,  which,  as  our 
readers  know,  is  a  solution  which,  when  applied  to  a  gelatine  film  on 
glass  or  celluloid,  causes  it  to  strip  and  expand.  The  expanded  film  is 
remounted,  and  the  photograph  in  this  way  is  enlarged.  Demonstrations- 
are  daily  given  of  the  process. 

Uranotype,  a  method  of  printing  in  Bartolozzi  red,  green,  blue,  &c,, 
will  also  be  demonstrated. 

Stand  No.  32. — J.  Lizars,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Lizars’  exhibit  comprises  the  model  “  C  ”  hand  camera,  a  small 
folding  camera,  complete,  for  both  hand  and  stand  work.  The  quarter- 


plate  size  measures  only  5|  x  4J  x  2J,  though  it  comprises  all  necessary- 
adjustments  and  fittings,  fitted  w.ith  Bausch  &  Lomb  shutter,  three  dark, 
slides,  and  rapid  rectilinear  lens.  The  Challenge  film  camera  :  a  maga¬ 


zine  type  of  camera,  constructed  to  carry  fifty  cut  films  or  twenty-four 
glass  plates  at  will.  The  films  are  used  without  any  special  preparation 
of  the  edges,  and  may  be  of  any  make.  The  daylight  attachment :  a 


neat  and  compact  attachment,  allowing  daylight  film  cartridges  to  be 
used  in  any  hand  or  stand  camera  carrying  dark  slides. 
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Stand  No.  34. — McKellen  &  Co.  (formerly  Thompson  &  Co.),  4,  Bull’s 
Head-yard,  Market-place,  Manchester. 

Chief  among  Messrs.  McKellen’s  exhibits  may  be  mentioned : — 

The  McKellen  “Infallible”  Automatic  Magazine  Hand  Camera. — There 
&re  many  additions  to,  and  improvements  in,  the  internal  working  parts 
of  last  year’s  type.  The  gripper  is  now  constructed  entirely  of  aluminium 
instead  of,  as  formerly,  in  wood.  By  this  one  modification  the  weight 
and  bulk  are  reduced,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  camera  increased.  There 
are  also  added  automatic  safety  appliances. 

The  McKellen  “Infallible”  Automatic  Magazine  Hand  Camera. — 
■Stereoscopic  size,  fitted  with  automatic  apparatus  for  removing  the 
stereo  division  whilst  the  plate  is  changing,  and  replacing  it  after  the 
plate  has  been  changed.  This  is  effected  by  the  same  movement  of  the 
handle  which  actuates  all  the  “  Infalliable  ”  mechanism,  and  in  this 
camera,  as  in  all  other  sizes  and  types  of  the  “  Infallible,”  having  set 
the  shutter  and  exposed  the  plate,  one  complete  turn  of  the  handle  does 
■everything  else. 

The  McKellen  Double  Pinion  Treble  Patent  Camera  which,  in  1884, 
obtained  the  first  medal  for  apparatus  ever  awarded  by  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  (now  the  Royal  Photographic  Society).  It  was 
in  this  camera  that  the  popular  turntable,  now  so  universally  adopted, 
made  its  first  appearance. 

The  McKellen  Double  Pinion  Treble  Patent  Camera. — Constructed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  those  to  whom  a  minimum  in  both  bulk  and 
weight  is  an  indispensable  condition.  Every  part  of  this  camera,  the  dark 


slides,  and  the  tripod,  has  been  carefully  studied  down  to  the  smallest 
detail  to  reduce  the  size  in  every  possible  direction,  and  in  this  manner, 
together  with  the  use  of  aluminium  for  all  the  metal  work,  Messrs. 
McKellen  have  reduced  tho  weight  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  original. 

McKellen’s  Special  Camera.— -In  this  camera  there  is  no  ground-glass 
focussing  screen,  and  it  does  not  require  a  focussing  cloth.  It  is  fitted 
with  a  Heywood  direct-vision  view-finder  the  full  size  of  the  picture.  A 
pointer  on  the  travelling  frame  travels  over  an  engraved  scale  fixed  upon 
the  baseboard,  and,  when  the  camera  is  racked  out  so  as  to  bring  the 
pointer  to  any  particular  figure  on  the  scale,  the  camera  is  in  focus  for 
objects  at  that  distance  away.  The  exact  position  of  the  picture  at  the 
moment  of  exposure  may  be  viewed  through  the  eyepiece  and  frame  of 
the  Heywood  finder. 

The  MeKellen-Heywood  Pocket  Folding  View-finder  and  View-meter. — 
A  novel  arrangement  of  Heywood’s  direct-vision  view-finder  in  con¬ 
venient  form  for  use  either  with  or  without  the  camera.  This  little  in¬ 
strument — which,  although  arranged  for  four  different  sizes  of  plates, 


and  for  lenees  of  from  four  to  fifteen  inches  foci,  when  folded  only 
measures  2  x  2  x  \  and  goes  easily  into  the  waistcoat  pocket — has  been 
designed  to  enable  the  photographer  to  decide  (a)  where  to  plant  his 
-camera  and  lens  to  obtain  a  given  view  without  the  trouble  of  first 
setting  up  the  camera  ;  ( b )  what  lens  to  use  to  obtain  a  given  view  from  a 
given  position. 


Stand  No.  38. — The  Metallic  Photo- printing  Syndicate,  Limited, 
New  Southgate,  N. 

The  rationale  of  this  beautiful  system  of  printing  is  thus  briefly  described : 
The  bichromated  film  containing  honey  and  dextrine  is  exposed  to 
light  under  the  negative.  The  image  is  formed  by  dusting  on  finely 
powdered  metal,  and  is  subsequently  transferred  to  a  wooden  panel,  and 
coated  with  a  varnish.  The  specimens  shown  are  in  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  and  the  Company’s  little  exhibit  certainly  strikes  the  eye,  as  the 
effect  of  a  lustrous  metallic  image  bn  a  dark  ground  is  very  pleasing  and 
agreeable.  We  have  before  now  spoken  in  terms  of  praise  of  these 
metallic  photo-images.  For  decorative  purposes  they  have  a  high 
artistic  value,  and  their  probable  permanency  should  ensure  them  great 
favour  among  those  to  whom  that  property  in  a  photograph  is  a 
desideratum. 

Stand  No.  44. — The  Endolithic  Ivory  Company  Limited,  Pomona- 
buildings,  61 J  Fore-street,  E.C, 

The  Company  show  a  series  of  ivory  and  bone  address  labels,  de¬ 
scriptive  tablets,  and  numbered  discs  for  dark  slides,  lettered  by  the 
Endolithic  process. 

We  believe  that  most  oi  the  principal  camera-makers  adopt  these  tablets 
and  discs.  They  are  permanent,  and  that  is  the  highest  praise  that  can 
be  bestowed  on  them. 

Stand  No.  46. — Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  St.  Dunstan’s 
House,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

The  firm  shows  the  Works  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  including  pictures  of 
East  Anglian  Life,  which  is  illustrated  by  means  of  thirty-two  plates  in 
photogravure  and  fifteen  text  illustrations  ;  also  Life  and  Landscape  on 
the  Norfolk  Broads,  by  Emerson  and  Goodall,  which  is  illustrated  with 
forty  photographs  from  nature  in  platinotype,  mostly  mounted  on  plate 
paper.  Wild  Life  on  a  Tidal  Water  contains  thirty  copper-plates  by  Dr. 
Emerson  and  T.  F.  Goodall,  with  letterpress,  a  chart  of  Breyden  Water, 
and  a  scientific  list  of  birds  shot  there.  Emerson’s  other  books  are  shown 
by  Mr.  Nutt,  and  we  could  wish  that  they  were  bought  and  perused  by 
all  visitors  to  this  great  Exhibition,  the  pictorial  part  of  which  owes  so 
much  to  his  influence  and  teachings. 

Stand  No.  47. — The  Mutoscope  and  Biograph  Syndicate,  Limited, 

Piccadilly-buildings,  18  and  19,  Great  Windmill-street,  Shaftesbury- 
avenue,  London,  W. 

A  number  of  mutoscopes  are  placed  on  view.  The  mutoscope,  which 
is  described  in  two  forms  in  our  Almanac  for  1898,  carries  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  separate  parts  made  from  kinematographie  negatives.  The  parts 
are  placed  round  a  spindle ;  a  penny  is  dropped  in  the  slot,  a  small  in¬ 
candescent  electric  lamp  is  set  going,  and,  the  spindle  being  revolved  from 
the  outside,  the  prints  in  their  revolution  catch  against  a  projection, 
specially  placed  for  the  purpose,  and,  as  we  look  through  the  magnifying 
ocular,  one  obtains  the  phenomena  of  photographs  showing  the  objects  in 
motion. 

Stand  No.  48. — Rose  and  Coop,  the  West-end  Photo  Stores,  Beak- street, 
Regent- street,  London,  W. 

The  exhibit  comprises  stereoscopic  views  and  general  photographio 
apparatus  and  sundries.  It  was  at  this  stand  that  the  Prince  stopped  to 
examine  some  stereoscopic  slides.  If  His  Royal  Highness  could  be 
induced  to  take  a  direct  interest  in  this  fascinating  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  it  would  unquestionably  again  become  fashionable.  As  it  is, 
however,  judging  by  what  is  shown,  at  the  Palace,  stereography  still  has 
a  large  hold  upon  the  public. 

Stand  No.  49.: — Smith’s  Acetylene  Company,  Limited,  44,  Blackett- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

This  Company  are  the  only  exhibitors  of  acetylene  apparatus,  and  they 
show,  as  well  as  specimens  of  comparative  photographs  and  prints  taken 
by  acetylene  and  other  lights,  drawings  of  the  spectra  of  various  lights,  &c. 

Stand  No.  50. — Underwood  and  Underwood,  London  and  New  York. 

The  firm  show  a  large  number  of  original  stereoscopic  views,  which, 
so  to  speak,  “  paper  ”  the  exterior  and  interior  walls  of  their  stand. 
Thus  any  visitor  who  has  acquired  the  useful  accomplishment  of  seeing 
stereoscopically  without  a  stereoscope  can  pause  and  contemplate  a 
gallery  of  photographs  showing  the  wonderful  relief  and  realism  only  to 
be  found  in  a  properly  prepared  binocular  photograph. 

Stand  No.  51. — The  “  Perfectus  ”  Sensitised  Paper  Company,  60, 
London-road,  Croydon. 

Specimens  of  prints  on  “Perfectus”  abumenised  sensitised  paper 
constitute  this  exhibit.  We  have  recently  put  the  paper  to  practical 
trial,  and  can  therefore  speak  well  of  it  from  experience.  Of  the  many 
reflections  that  occurred  to  us  during  our  progress  through  the  Exhibition 
was  one  that,  judging  by  the  numerous  prints  on  albumen  paper  that 
are  there  shown,  this  oft-killed  process  is  far  from  going  into  desuetude. 
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Stand  No.  53. — The  Turner  Manufacturing  and  Trading  Syndicate 
Limited,  157,  Whitfield- street,  W. 

The  Company  show  a  combined  Davenport  and  Dark  Tent,  which, 
when  closed,  resembles  an  ordinary  Davenport,  being  fitted  with  spaces 
for  ink  and  stationery  in  the  usual  way,  but  when  opened,  by  lifting 
up  the  top,  it  is  converted  into  a  dark  tent,  fitted  with  curtains, 
lead-lined  sink,  water  cistern  with  tap,  tube,  and  spray,  and  space  for 
bottles,  &c.  At  back  is  a  ruby  window  with  fall-down  bracket  for  lamp 
•outside  (if  it  is  wished  to  work  at  night).  In  the  cupboard  below  the 
sink  is  a  receptacle  for  the  waste  water,  holding  three  times  as  much  as 
?the  supply  cistern.  This  piece  of  apparatus  was  recently  described  in 
the  columns  of  the  Journal. 

Stand  No.  72. — The  Autotype  Company,  74,  New  Oxford-street,  W. 

The  Company’s  Alcove  contains  the  same  exhibit  which  secured  the 
Grand  Prix  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  last  year.  Having,  however, 
secured  a  rather  larger  space  than  at  Brussels,  they  are  adding  a  couple 
of  48-inch  portrait  enlargements,  which  form  excellent  end  pieces.  The 
'Company  give  a  typical  display  of  carbon  work,  for  the  production  of  which 
they  have  so  long  been  rightly  renowned.  The  exhibit  is  varied  in 
nature,  and  is  thus  well  qualified  to  show  the  range  of  power  which 
pigment  printing  places  in  the  photographer’s  hands.  The  exhibit 
■embraces  the  following  examples : — 

(1)  South  Processional  Aisle ,  Winchester  Cathedral.  Enlargement  from 
negative  by  J.  Bulbeck  &  Co.  (2)  The  Sun  of  Venice  Going  to  Sea. 
Reproduction  from  the  picture  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London.  (3)  The  Alhambra  Theatre,  London  {by  Night). 
Enlargement  from  negative  by  Paul  Martin.  (4)  Read  of  Girl  with 
.Scarf.  Reproduction  from  the  picture  by  J.  B.  Greuze  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London.  (5)  The  Morning  of  the  Festival.  Reproduction  from 
a  water-colour  drawing  by  Henry  Ryiand.  (6)  Portrait  Studies.  From 
negatives  by  W.  J.  Byrne  &  Co.  Printed  in  eight  varieties  of  autotype 
tissues.  (7)  Portrait  of  Herman  Vezin,  Esq.  Enlargement  from 
negative  by  J.  Caswall  Smith.  (8)  Mrs.  Sheridan  as  “  St.  Cecilia:’  By 
Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Autotype  reproduction.  (9)  The  Ducal  Palace , 
Venice.  Reproduction  of  the  painting  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  (10) 
Trafalgar -street,  London  (by  Night).  Enlargement  from  negative  by 
Paul  Martin.  (11)  The  Nave,  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Enlargement  from 
negative  by  Messrs.  J.  Bulbeck  &  Co.  (12)  The  Chief’s  House,  Lagoon 
Village  of  Tupuselei,  New  Guinea.  Enlargement  from  negative  by 
j.  w.  Lindt.  (13)  View  of  Jerusalem  from  “  Ecce  Homo.’’  Enlargement 
from  negative  by  Major  Fortune  Nott.  (14)  Monte  Civetta  and  Lake 
Alleghe,  Tyrol.  Enlargement  from  negative  by  Charles  Lord.  (15) 

, Colombo  Breakwater  during  the  S.W.  Monsoon.  Enlargement  from 
negative  by  Captain  F.  Bayiey.  (lb)  Compton  Wynwards,  Warwickshire. 
Enlargement  from  negative  by  Dr.  Page  May. 

Stand  No.  88.— The  Meisenbach  Company,  West  Norwood. 

The  Company’s  exhibit  chiefly  consists  of  large  portrait  specimens  of 
i  what  are  termed  “  poster-grained  portraits,”  an  example  of  half-tone 
■engraving,  consisting  of  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  copy,  and  repro¬ 
ductions  by  the  Meisenbach  Improved  American  Half-tone  Vignetted 
Engraving,  also  specimens  of  reproductions  of  designs  from  vignetted 
photographs  of  bicycles.  This  class  of  half-tone  engraving  is  very  much 
in  advance  of  the  ordinary  square  and  oval  finish,  and  is  what  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  very  best  style  of  present-day  half-tone  engraving. 
They  also  show  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  price-list  cover  designs. 

Any  kind  of  fabric  or  material  can  be  reproduced  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  idea  is  to  utilise  this  novel  reproduction  of  fabric,  &c. ,  for  the  display 
of  artistic  design,  together  with  a  portrait  or  view  of  the  particular 
manufacture  in  question.  Two  printiogs  only  in  any  colour  of  tinted  or 
black  ink  are  required. 

It  is  an  idea  which  can  also  be  adopted  with  advantage  for  any  kind  of 
special  list,  as  it  is  not  only  artistic  but  at  once  attracts  notice. 

All  the  Company  require  is  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  design,  and 
a  photograph  or  wash  drawing  for  the  portrait  or  view,  &c.,  with 
instructions  as  to  the  kind  of  background  required.  The  exhibits  are 
shown  in  a  series  of  eleven  frames.  The  poster-portraits  and  the  half¬ 
tone  reproductions  on  specially  chosen  backgrounds  are  effective,  and  the 
Company’s  exhibit  is  decidedly  interesting. 

V.— PORTRAIT  AND  GENERAL  TECHNICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

As  in  other  sections,  we  can  only  briefly  indicate  the  principal  features  of 
this  section,  which  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  afford  to  do  it 
thorough  justice.  The  principal  exhibitors  are  : — 

Mr.  H.  N.  King,  prints  and  transparencies,  The  Royal  Palaces  of 
England.  Percy  S.  Lankester,  portraits,  a  large  collection  of  work 
entitling  Mr.  Lankester  to  a  foremost  place  among  portrait  photographers. 
J.  Bulbeck  &  Co.,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  architectural  photographers, 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  arranged  collections  of  architectural  and 
general  work  in  the  Exhibition.  Freeman  Dovaston.  Taber  bas-relief 
Photographic  Syndicate,  bas-relief  photographs,  chiefly  portraits,  Chan¬ 
cellor  &  Son,  Dublin,  portraiture.  We  welcome  Messrs.  Chancellor’s 
beautiful  work  ;  it  is  too  seldom  seen  this  side  of  the  Channel.  William 
iF.  Slater,  169,  Southampton-street,  Camberwell,  S.E.,  a  collection  of 


patterns  of  mouldings  suitable  for  exhibition  and  other  photographic 
frames,  very  suitable  and  good,  as  we  know  from  practical  experience  of 
Mr.  Slater’s  work.  H.  Bedford  Lemere.  Edwin  Goodwin,  63,  Anerley- 
road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,  shows  examples  of  portraiture,  direct  and 
reproductions,  landscape  and  architectural  subjects,  and  has  work  of  a 
very  high  order  of  merit.  H.  Hallier,  41,  High-street,  Upper  Sydenham, 
S.E.,  examples  of  portraiture  of  children  and  groups,  architectural, 
equestrian,  and  canine  photography,  a  collection  of  pictorial  photographs 
(mostly  Norwegian),  mountain  and  water  studies,  and  light  and  shade 
effects.  Mr.  Hallier  well  sustains  the  credit  of  local  work.  Walford  & 
Co.,  Limited,  coloured  photographs,  a  very  large  and  interesting  ollec- 
tion.  Husnik  &  Hansler  (Prague),  process  work  and  three-colour  prints. 
Harold  Baker,  architecture  and  portraits.  Mr.  Baker’s  work  needs  no 
commendation  at  this  late  date.  Mr.  Herbert  Mitchell’s  pictures  of 
sporting  dogs  at  work  are  the  best  we  have  seen.  Negretti  &  Zambra,  studies 
from  life,  by  the  exhibitors.  Raithby,  Lawrence,  &  Co.,  Limited,  Queen- 
street,  Leicester,  show  four  frames  of  prints  from  half-tone  blocks,  three 
frames  of  prints  from  blocks  by  the  three-colour  process,  five  frames  of 
prints  from  blocks  by  photo-chromotype  processes  in  various  colours. 
This  firm’s  colour  work  is  exceptionally  good.  The  Typographic  Etching 
Company,  3,  Ludgate  Circus-buildings,  E.C.,  show  photogravures  from 
paintings,  photogravures  from  nature,  photogravures  printed  in  oil 
colours  at  one  operation,  relief  blocks  by  swelled  gelatine  from  various 
originals,  relief  blocks  from  pencil  and  grained  originals.  Mr.  J.  J.  Bay- 
field,  37,  Gipsy-hill,  Norwood,  S.E.,  portraits  and  views,  two  alcoves  filled 
with  admirable  direct  and  enlarged  photographs.  Mr.  Douglas  Pym,  Belle 
Vue  Studios,  Streatham,  S.W.,  set  of  large  child  studies  in  red  carbon, 
direct  photographs  in  carbon,  and  platinotype,  animal  studies  in  plati¬ 
num  bromide,  enlargements  in  platinum  bromide  and  carbon  tints. 
The  Art  Reproduction  Company,  Limited,  3  and  4,  Plough-court,  Fetter- 
lane,  E.C.,  photo-mechanical  reproductions.  The  Strand  Engraving 
Company,  146,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  photo-engraving  process  work, 
colour  printing,  photogravure.  A.  B.  Fleming  &  Co.,  Limited,  printed 
specimens  and  samples  of  three-colour,  half-tone,  and  collotype  printing 
inks  manufactured  by  Messrs.  A.  B.  Fleming  &  Co.,  Limited.  Lascelles 
&  Co.,  Limited,  photographs,  portraits,  &c.,  photo-mechanical  half-tone, 
oil  painting  from  photograph,  wood-engraving  on  photograph  from 
picture,  mezzotint  from  photograph  of  painting.  Messrs.  Lascelles’  work 
is  of  the  highest  excellence.  S.  B.  Bolas  &  Co.,  architectural  photographs. 
Richard  Keene,  Limited,  All  Saints,  Derby,  architectural  and  other 
photographs. 

The  work  of  the  National  Photographic  Record  Association,  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  fifty-nine  contributions  from  Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone  and  others, 
and  the  progress  of  the  photographic  survey  of  Warwickshire  is  indicated 
by  fifty  examples  of  work  sent  in  by  Mr.  Baynton,  Mr.  Fowler,' Mr. 
Greatbach,  and  other  members  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 
These  two  features  of  the  Exhibition  are  interesting  beyond  cavil,  for 
the  work  that  such  bodies  as  contribute  it  are  doing  is  assured  of  uni¬ 
versal  appreciation  now  and  in  the  future  by  reason  of  its  utility  and 
informativeness. 

VI. — SCIENTIFIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  APPLICATIONS. 

This  Section  of  the  Exhibition  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  number  of 
visitors,  and  they  will  find  themselves  amply  repaid  by  a  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  apparatus  and  pictures  here  displayed.  For  years  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  describe  Photography  as  “  the  handmaid  of  Science,”  and 
here  we  see  that  it  would  not  be  untrue  to  alter  that  definition  to  maid 
of  all  work,”  for  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  branch  of  technical  work 
in  which  the  art  does  not  lend  its  valuable  aid. 

The  first  sub-section  here  embraces  engineering  photography,  and  we 
see  by  the  examples  how  valuable  the  camera  must  be  in  recording  from 
day  to  day  the  progress  of  any  large  engineering  work.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  twelve  photographs,  by  F.  W.  Webb,  of  the  various  types  of  loco¬ 
motives  built  by  the  L.  &  N.  W.  Railway  Company,  at  their  works  at 
Crewe,  and  compare  these  giants  of  the  iron  road  with  the  curious  and 
clumsy  “Puffing  Billy,”  and  “Rocket,”  photographed  long  ago  by 
Col.  Stuart  Wortley.  Or  cast  a  glance  at  the  excellent  series  of  pictures 
of  the  great  Atlantic  liner  the  Campania,  from  which  we  can  note  her 
progress  from  the  time  when  her  keel  was  laid  to  that  in  which  she  slid 
down  the  ways,  a  thing  of  life. 

Astronomical  photography  is  splendidly  illustrated  here,  and  we  must 
admit  that  progress  has  been  extremely  rapid,  when  we  remember  that 
this  particular  application  of  the  art  was  not  possible  until  gelatine  dry 
plates  had  been  placed  on  the  market.  But,  although  a  thing  of  yester¬ 
day,  the  pictures  of  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  comets,  and  nebulas  are  of 
the  most  perfect  description,  and  the  Exhibition  is,  too,  quite  up  to  d-ite, 
for  we  have  here  many  photographs  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  1898.  Among 
the  pictures  may  be  especially  noted  some  by  Professor  Barnard,  exhib¬ 
ited  by  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  :  one,  a  view  of  Holmes’s  Comet, 
in  which  the  object  looks  like  a  smoky  torch  carried  by  invisible  hands 
amid  the  stars,  and  another,  a  picture  of  part  of  the  milky  way,  in  which 
the  “  starry  dust  ”  is  as  well  defined  as  a  carefully  focussed  picture  of 
any  earthly  object.  Photographs  of  the  moon  and  sun  were  certainly 
produced  in  the  old  wet-plate  days,  and  some  of  the  original  negatives  of 
the  queen  of  night  by  DeLa  Rue  are  here  shown;  but,  as  we  have  pointed 
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out,  astronomical  photography  generally  is  quite  recent.  Of  course  we 
have  here  Mr.  Common’s  famous  picture  of  the  great  nebula  of  Orion, 
the  beautiful  photograph  of  the  Pleiades,  and  many  other  fine  examples 
of  stellar  work  by  ths  same  competent  hand.  Spectroscopic  pho  ography 
naturally  finds  a  prominent  place  here,  and  we  have  contributions  by 
Captain  Atney,  Colonel  Waterhouse,  and  other  well-known  workers. 

Geological  photography  has  called  forth  excellent  contributions  from 
Professor  Watts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  the  pictures 
are  a  bright  contrast  to  the  rude  sectional  drawings  of  rock  structure 
with  which  students,  a  short  time  ago,  had  to  be  content.  As  an  adden¬ 
dum  to  these,  we  have  the  excellent  subterranean  pictures  taken  by 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Burrows  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  means  of 
burning  magnesium.  These  pictures  have  been  so  recently  seen  at 
various  exhibitions  that  we  need  merely  note  their  presence  here. 

Meteorological  photography  is  here  translated  into  photographs  of  light¬ 
ning,  for,  under  this  heading  we  could  discover  nothing  else.  The  sub¬ 
section  would  have  been  more  complete  had  it  included  examples  of 
damage  done  by  lighting— markings  on  flesh,  &c  We  also  miss  those 
admirable  pictures  which  have  been  taken  in  recent  years  of  different 
types  of  clouds,  and  the  method  employed  of  measuring  their  heights 
from  the  photographs.  The  miscellaneous  pictures  attached  to  this 
section  of  the  Exhibition  include  the  wonderful  flying-bullet  pictures 
of  professor  Boys. 

X-ray  work  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  is  new  enough  to  attract  much 
attention.  The  collection  of  X-ray  tubes,  old  and  new,  exhibited  by 
A.  W.  Isenthal,  is  especially  interesting  to  workers,  as  is  also  the  set  of 
pictures  shown  by  Dr.  Gladstone  exhibiting  the  relative  absorption  of  the 
mysterious  rays  by  a  variety  of  chemical  compounds.  Mr.  Wilson  Noble 
comes  to  the  fore  with  a  number  of  X-ray  pictures,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is  the  series  showing  the  hands  of  children  at  different  ages, 
and  marking  the  gradual  growth  of  the  bony  structure  by  the  presence  of 
those  little  buttons  between  the  phalanges  which  anatomists  call  “  epi¬ 
physes.”  Mr.  A.  Londe  also  shows  a  number  of  pictures  in  which  foreign 
bodies  in  the  flesh  have  been  revealed  by  the  Rontgen  rays — a  hand  with 
revolver  bullet,  a  dog  with  a  nail  in  its  gullet,  <fce.  Mr.  R.  N.  Wolfen- 
den  occupies  newer  ground  in  the  application  of  the  rays  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  he  has  submitted  fish,  crustaceans,  and  many  other 
denizens  of  the  deep  to  their  analysis.  The  application  of  ordinary 
photography  to  medical  purposes  is  illustrated  by  five  frames  sent  in  by 
Dr.  Fallows — the  pictures  being  useful,  no  doubt,  to  the  faculty — but 
rather  umpleasant  to  look  upon. 

Photographic  recording  instruments  form  a  very  large  family,  and  here 
we- have  the  thermograph  and  barograph  at  Kew,  and  the  lens-testing 
apparatus  from  the  same  observatory. 

Of  more  popular  interest  are  the  zoological  and  botanical  photographs, 
for,  while  they  are  of  scientific  value,  there  is  also  pictorial  merit  attached 
to  them.  Mr.  Kearton’s  illustrations  to  hi3  recent  book  on  bird  life  are 
here,  and  we  see  various  birds  sitting  on  their  nests,  together  with  a 
representation  of  the  extraordinary  means  which  it  was  sometimes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  adopt  to  procure  the  pictures.  Mr.  William  Green,  and 
Mr.  R.  B.  Lodge  have  also  done  first-class  work  among  the  birds,  and 
their  pictures  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  To  Mr.  Sa- 
ville  Kent — recently  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  of  Australia — must  be 
awarded  the  palm  for  the  most  complete  and  varied  exhibit  of  photo¬ 
graphs  illustrative  of  natural  history.  This  gentleman  does  not  confine 
himself  to  one  particular  branch,  but  touches  all,  and,  moreover,  his 
pictures  are  of  great  technical  interest.  First  he  shows  a  number  of 
admirable  pictures  of  the  great  barrier  reef  and  other  coral  formations, 
besides  a  number  of  individual  coral  specimens.  He  has  also  hit  upon 
a  method  of  photographing  various  marine  organisms,  “in  their  habitat, 
as  they  live,”  if  we  may  misquote  Hamlet.  One  of  them  is  quite  a 
triumph  of  ingenuity,  being  a  vertical  snap-shot  of  a  brood  of  newly 
hatched  turtles  taking  their  first  swim  in  a  basin  of  sea  water.  Then 
we  have  a  number  of  queer-looking  Australian  fishes,  fern  owls,  and 
the  remarkable  lizards  which  the  photographer  lately  exhibited  at  the 
Camera  Club.  Various  animals  have  fallen  to  the  camera  of  this  most 
energetic  worker,  and  butterflies,  caterpillars,  and  other  small  creatures 
have  also  sat  to  him  for  their  portraits.  The  white  ants — those  mo3t 
destructive  of  wood-eating  insects,  are  shown  here  in  their  curious  nests, 
and  a  new  kind  of  subject  is  founi  in  the  photographing  of  spiders’  webs 
hung  with  hoar  frost  and  dew.  A  brief  description  of  Mr.  Kent’s  work 
occupies,  and  worthily  too,  no  fewer  than  five  pages  of  the  catalogue. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sub-sections  in  the  Exhibition  is  that 
devoted  to  military  photography,  which  embraces  far  more  than  the 
title  would  suggest,  photo-surveying  and  balloon  photography  being 
among  the  subjects  included  within  it.  Pictures  taken  at  the  Redan, 
and  at  Sebastopol  form  notable  mementoes  of  the  Crimean  War,  and 
we  can  compare  them  with  snap-shots  of  to-day  taken  by  Mr.  Rene 
Bull  during  the  recent  Greco-Turkish  dispute.  Pigeon-post  films,  used 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  carry  us  back  to  another  chapter  of  European 
history.  The  School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham  have  always, 
employed  the  camera  largely  to  make  records  of  their  operations,  and 
they  have  sent  some  of  these  pictures  to  the  present  Exhibition  which  are 
well  worthy  of  examination.  The  explosion  of  a  charge  of  600  pounds 
of  gunpowder  buried  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  i.e.  a 
land  mine,  ha3  a  very  curious  appearance  in  the  photograph,  the  up¬ 


raised  mass  of  earth  looking  like  a  hemispherical  tree,  clipped  close  in 
the  Dutch  fashion. 

But  the  gems  of  this  sub-section  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  wonderful 
series  of  tele-photographs  contributed  by  the  Italian  Minister  of  War,  the 
work  of  Captain  Mario  Moris.  These  are  certainly  the  finest  examples 
of  such  work  ever  exhibited,  the  magnification  being  enormous,  and  the 
plates  printed  from  without  any  retouching  or  other  manipulation.  It 
will  be  noted  too,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  view  as  taken  by  an. 
ordinary  lens — and  in  every  case  such  a  picture  hangs  beside  the  corre¬ 
sponding  one  made  with  the  tele-photo  lens — is  full  of  atmospheric  fog. 
This  quite  disappears  in  the  enlarged  views,  which  are,  moreover,  full  of 
wonderful  detail.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  pictures  h  the 
view  of  Rome  taken  from  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  kilometres,  the 
enlargement  being  fifty  diameters. 

Photo-micrography  is  illustrated  in  this  section  by  a  number  of  good 
examples,  the  earliest  of  which  are  the  work  of  Dr.  Maddox,  while  such 
well-known  modern  workers  as  Dr.  Charters  White,  Mr.  Spitta,  Mr. 
Nelson,  the  President  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  and  others  are  well 
represented  by  the  excellence  of  their  productions.  A  complete  ap¬ 
paratus  for  photo-micrographic  work  is  exhibited  by  Carl  Zeiss. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  section  of  the  Exhibition  dealing  with  the 
scientific  and  industrial  applications  of  photography  is  a  very  full  one,. 
and  there  will  hardly  be  any  one  who  is  engaged  in  technical  work  who 
will  not  find  here  something  to  attract  his  attention  and  interest. 


VII.— COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  collection  of  examples  which 
it  has  succeeded  in  getting  together  in  this  department.  Naturally,  one- 
takes  the  whole  thing  in  chronological  order,  and  we  ought,  therefore,  to 
consider  first,  probably  the  two  examples  by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  on  the 
violet  subchloride  of  silver.  These  are,  of  course,  attempts  at  the  direct 
reproduction  of  colours,  and  should  be  seen  for  this  reason.  Considering 
the  enormous  importance  at  the  present  time  of  colour  photography,  the 
lantern  slides  used  by  Clerk  Maxwell  in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  in  1861  are  priceless  ;  we  have  here  the  protoplasm  or  primordial 
utricle  whence  have  grown  such  processes  as  those  of  Ducos  da 
Hauron,  Ives,  Joly,  and  even  the  bichromatic  printing  processes. 

Of  the  direct  reproductive  processes,  the  only  examples  to  be  seen  are 
those  of  Veress,  of  Klausenberg,  and  one  example  of  Vallot’s  process,  of 
which,  unfortunately,  we  know  so  little. 

In  this  (direct  reproduction)  category  we  ought,  of  course,  to  inclule 
M.  Gabriel  Lippmann’s  interferential  process,  of  which  the  early  specimen, 
made  in  1891,  should  be  compared  against  the  later  specimens  by  Professor 
Lippmann  and  MM.  Lumiere.  Those  which  were  exhibited  toH  R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  Monday,  and  considerably  interested  him,  are- 
very  fine,  and  we  should  advise  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  to  make  a  point 
of  seeing  them. 

Trichromatic  printing  is  wall  represented,  the  early  work  (1869)  of 
Ducos  du  Hauron  and  Cros  being  shown  ;  we  may  say,  in  fact,  that  the 
advance  in  this  method  of  reproduction  is  as  well  illustrated  as  any 
subject  in  the  Exhibition ;  but  it  is  here  that  the  catalogue  fails,  for  it 
would  have  been  far  better  to  have  arranged  these  in  chronological  order, 
irrespective  of  the  exhibitors,  than  in  their  present  somewhat  higgledy- 
piggledy  style.  M.  Vidal  has  been  very  kind  and  sent  some  examples, 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  shown  in  England,  dating  from  the  work 
of  Ducos  du  Hauron  and  Cros  to  Chaupe  of  Toulouse  and  Geisler  of  this 
year. 

Germany  is  well  represented  by  a  loan  exhibit  by  the  Technische 
Hoch-Schule,  under  the  directorship  of  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel ;  and 
American  work,  in  the  shape  of  the  carpets  which  are  lent  by  the  Phno 
gram,  Limited,  will  rank  with  the  best  work  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  are  many  exhibits,  notably  those  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  which  are  not 
described  in  the  catalogue,  where  it  is  stated  that  details  are  given  on  the 
prints  themselves ;  but  on  the  prints  there  i3  nothing.  Doubtless,  this 
will  be  remedied  this  week  ;  but  amongst  thi3  exhibit  we  recognise  the  , 
first  chromo-collotype  and  the  first  ohromo-typographic  prints  produce! 
in  England. 

We  miss  from  this  section  any  examples  by  the  Ives  and  Joly  pro¬ 
cesses,  and,  although  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Apparatus  Section,  they 
should  certainly  be  shown  here. 

Scattered  throughout  the  exhibits  will  be  found  numerous  examples  of 
colour  printing,  but  the  palm  is  certainly  borne  oil  by  the  heliochrome 
reproductions  of  Waterlow  &  Sons.  There  are  others  in  the  photo¬ 
mechanical  section  which  are  worth  noting,  and  one  complete  alcove  in 
the  North  Nave  is  filled  with  reproductions  in  colours,  but  they  are  crude 
and  obtrusive  in  colouring,  and  not  due,  we  should  say,  to  photography 
alone.  jk 

There  are  many  exhibits  ii  other  sections  which  really  belong  to  this 
subject;  for  instance,  the  spectroscopic  results  of  Dr.  Vogel,  his  spectro¬ 
graph,  and  the  screens  and  negatives  of  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd. 

We  miss  examples  by  Hiibl,  Eder,  Valenta  and  others  of  the  Austrian 
school ;  in]short,  when  one  comes  to  think,  there  is  absolutely  no  Austrian  j 
exhibit — a  fact  which,  considering  the  very  complete  researches  which 
have  been  carried  out  there,  is  somewhat  surprising. 
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The  weights  of  salt  passed  through  from  a  seven  per  cent,  solution  at 
-the  end  of  twelve  hours  were  as  follows : — 


Septum  soaked  in 


Oxidised  pyro. 

Chrome  alum. 

Plain  Gelatine. 

Per  cent. 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

Per  cent. 

Weight  of  salt 
in  grammes. 

Per  cent. 

Weight  of  sa’t 
m  giammes. 

50 

1-05 

37-5 

•79 

40 

•84 

Again  oxidised  pyro  heads  the  list,  and  plain  gelatine  comes  second, 
while  chrome  alum  allows  least  to  pass. 


Pyrogallic  Acid. 


As  pyrogallic  acid  at  a  strength  of  ten  per  cent,  exerts  a  powerful 
■solvent  action  on  gelatine,  I  had  to  use  a  much  weaker  solution,  and  I 
brought  it  down  to  two  per  cent.,  a  strength  somewhat  greater  than  is 
■usually  employed  in  practice. 

I  was  very  glad  of  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield 
in  their  paper  for  the  determination  of  pyro.  I,  therefore,  after  preparing 
the  two  per  cent,  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  made  up  to  a  per  cent, 
solution  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  and  to  the  necessary  quantity  of 
this  the  pyro  solution  to  be  tested  was  added,  making  sure  when  testing 
the  stock  solution  that  there  was  an  excess  of  silver  after  the  reaction 
was  completed,  and  in  all  subsequent  experiments  using  the  same  volume 
■of  ammonio-nitrate.  The  mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  solutions 
was  set  aside  for  some  time,  and  then  the  metallic  silver  filtered  off, 
washed,  and  redissolved  in  nitric  acid.  To  this  solution,  after  dilution, 
a  small  quantity  of  ferric  sulphate  was  added  and  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phocyanide  of  potassium  (about  decinormal  strength)  till  the  solution 
began  to  turn  red,  due  to  the  combination  of  the  ferric  salt  with  the 
•sulphocyanide. 

As  each  estimation  of  silver  required  time  for  completion,  I  could  n  t 
proceed,  as  in  the  previous  experiments,  but  had  to  start  with  fresh 
-solutions  in  the  septa  after  each  determination. 

Another  plan  which  I  think  ought  to  give  equally  good  results,  and 
would  have  been  more  rapid,  is  first  to  add  to  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution 
an  acid,  say  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  such  an  amount  of  permanganate 
•of  potassium  as  to  just  leave  an  excess,  as  indicated  by  the  colour. 

The  pyrogallic  acid  during  the  time  the  dialysis  is  proceeding  gradually 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air ;  to  reduce  this  to  a  minimum,  the  tops  of  the 
■  chimneys  were  covered  with  pieces  of  ground  glass,  and  in  addition  tap 
water  contains  free  oxygen  in  solution,  this  also  oxidises  the  pyro  as  it 
.passes  out,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  gelatine  in  each  case  is  slightly 
coloured  by  absorption  of  oxidised  pyro. 

I  was  very  much  astonished  to  find  the  intense  brown  colour  which  was 
produced  on  dissolving  the  precipitated  and  washed  silver  in  nitric  acid, 
showing  that  the  silver  carries  down  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  oxidised 
pyro.  This  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  was  removed  by  boiling  the  solution 
with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  the  excess  of  acid  having  no  detrimental 
•effect  on  the  results  when  titrating  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 

Pyrogallic  acid  behaved  very  much  the  same  as  bichloride  of  mercury  ; 
in  some  cases  the  volume  of  the  solution  in  the  dialyser  decreased,  in 
other  cases  it  increased  slightly.  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours  the  volumes 
were  oxidised  pyro — 29  -2  c.  c.,  chrome  alum  30  c.  c.,  plain  gelatine 
31  c.  c. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  with  a  two  per  cent,  solution,  the  quantities 
of  pyrogallic  acid  passed  out  were  as  follows  : — 


Septum  soaked  in 


Oxidised  pyro. 

Chrome  alum. 

Per  cent. 

Weight  of  salt 

Per  cent. 

Weight  of  salt 

in  grammes 

in  grammes 

28 

•167 

44 

•263 

Pbwe-  elatine. 


Per  cent. 

Weight  of  salt 

in  grammes. 

37 

•221 

Active  pyrogallic  acid,  I  think  we  may  say,  passes  more  readily  through 
plain  gelatine  than  it  does  through  gelatine  combined  with  oxidised  pyro, 
but  most  rapidily  of  all  through  gelatine  hardened  with  chrome  alum, 
which  is  a  result  we  should  scarcely  have  expected. 

These  results  are  as  I,  to  a  certain  extent,  anticipated,  and  of  sufficient 
interest  to  encourage  me  to  pursue  the  subject  further  when  time  will 
allow,  as  I  am  of  opinion  still  that  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  be 
found  the  answer  to  the  cause  of  reversal. 

Pyro  stains  in  a  negative  are  of  two  kinds,  that  produced  where  the 
silver  is  reduced,  and  that  brought  about  by  the  combination  of  the  pyro 
in  the  solution  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air ;  both  combine  with  gelatine. 
The  stain  caused  by  the  latter  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  removed,  but 
the  former  cannot.  The  best  example  I  can  give  of  this  is  a  pyro-soda 


developed  negative  ;  a  certain  amount  of  stain  derived  from  the  solution 
can  be  removed,  but,  treat  the  negative  as  you  like,  the  greenish  yellow 
stain  where  the  image  is  developed  will  remain  or  return  after  sufficient 
washing. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  treated  the  gelatine  septum  to  be  tanned 
with  oxidised  pyro  in  a  slightly  different  manner  to  what  I  did  in  the 
other  cases.  After  the  first  run  with  the  septa  to  prove  their  qualities  and 
washing,  one  septum  was  treated  with  a  few  c.  c.  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
bromine  water ;  this  was  then  washed,  and  alkaline  pyro  poured  into  it 
and  exposed  to  the  air  ;  it  was  afterwards  washed  and  dried.  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  this  manner  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible,  without  the 
presence  of  silver,  what  would  happen  on  the  assumption  that  the  action 
of  light  on  bromide  of  silver  is  to  cause  a  liberation  of  bromine.  The 
bromine  liberated  would  combine  with  the  gelatine,  and  when  the 
developer  came  in  contact  with  it  oxidised  pyro  would  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  pyro,  bromine,  and  water.  In  this  manner  each  separate 
grain  of  bromide  of  silver  would  be  surrounded  by  a  coating  of  tanned 
gelatine  less  pervious  to  the  solution  than  other  parts,  which  had  only 
received  the  correct  exposure,  and  which  would  be  surrounded  by  a  less 
thick  skin. 

If  this  be  not  the  true  cause  of  reversal,  how  is  it  that  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  reversal  by  soaking  the  plate  before  exposure  in  solutions  of 
certain  reagents  ?  Those  bodies  which  prevent  reversal  are  more  powerful 
absorbers  of  bromine  than  is  gelatine,  and  so  the  tanning  does  not  take 
place  to  the  same  extent  and  development  of  the  image  is  possible. 

I  have  here  added  for  reference  all  the  results  given  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  paper  in  tabular  form. 


Septum  soaked  in 


Salt. 

Oxidised  pyro. 

Chrome  alum. 

Weight 

Weigh t 

Weight 

of  salt  in 

of  salt  in 

of  Ealt  in 

grammes. 

grammes. 

grammes. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 

53 

1-59 

3275 

•98 

38-25 

115 

10  7° 

Potassium  bromide  . . . 

57 

1-71 

56 

1-68 

56-5 

17 

10  „ 

Solium  sulphite . 

67'5 

2-03 

63 

1-98 

78 

219 

10  ,, 

Sodium  carbonate 

40-33 

1  2L 

30  66 

•92 

37  66 

113 

10  ,, 

Mercury  bichloride  ... 

50 

105 

375 

■79 

40 

•82 

7  „ 

Pyrogallic  acid . . 

28 

•167 

44 

•263 

37 

•221 

2  „ 

I  also  give  in  tabular  form  the  ratio  of  some  of  the  salts  passed 
through  in  terms  of  hypo ;  this  can  be  done  with  some,  i.e.,  in  those 
cases  where  the  diameter  of  septum  and  strength  of  solutions  were  the 
same. 


Salt. 

Septum  soaked  in 

Plain  gelatine. 

Oxidised  pyro. 

Chrome  alum. 

Hyposulphite  of  sodium  ... 

1 

1 

1 

Potassium  bromide  . 

1-075 

1-710 

1-477 

Sodium  sulphite . 

1-273 

2-015 

1-908 

Sodium  carbonate  . 

•761 

•936 

•984 

Although  the  results  I  have  obtained  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
bringing  before  you  will  not  help  much  in  every-day  practice,  yet  they 
throw  a  small  amount  of  light  on  a  subject  which  has  received  but  little 
attention  up  to  the  present.  The  study  of  this  subject  from  a  slightly 
different  point  of  view,  however,  may  yield  more  interesting  results ;  by 
this  I  mean  ascertaining  whether  the  Balts  we  use  in  development  enter 
as  a  wave  of  full  strength,  or  whether  in  all  cases  water  enters  first, 
followed  by  a  solution  of  the  salts.  Also,  if  we  have  in  solution  different 
salts,  whether  the  ratio  of  the  one  salt  to  the  other  is  maintained,  or  whether 
these  pass  into  the  gelatine  in  different  proportions  depending  on  the 
normal  rates  at  which  they  dialyse.  It  is  a  well-known  law  that  one 
solution  of  a  salt  is  to  another,  as  regards  diffusion  and  dialysis,  as  pure 
water,  so  that  we  may  constitute  our  solutions  as  we  like;  but,  if  this 
law  comes  into  play,  then  that  salt  which  has  the  higher  rate  will  dialyse 
more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  the  salts  will  not  enter  the  gelatine 
film  as  we  should  like  them,  but  as  nature  has  ordained  they  should. 

A.  Haddon. 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Club.] 

I  will  begin  at  once  by  showing  you  one  or  two  negatives  taken  by 
myself,  and  which  I  think  are  suitable  for  the  process.  They  were  all 
taken  during  the  Photographic  Convention  of  1895  held  at  Shrewsbury. 
One  is  a  view  of  Ashes  Valley,  Little  Stretton,  one  a  view  at  Ludlow, 
which  some  of  the  Conventioners  present  may  recognise,  and  the  other 
was  obtained  far  from  the  madding  crowd — of  Conventioners  (and  the 
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crie8  of  “  Cheer  Up”),  at  Madeley,  not  far  from  Buildwas  Abbey,  and 
represents  the  Gateway  to  the  Old  Manor  House,  now  in  ruins.  The 
last  is  the  subject  I  hope  to  etch  before  you  this  evening.  I  think  that 
a  negative  which  will  yield  a  good  bright  albumenised  silver  print  is  just 
the  one  you  want  for  photogravure.  Some  workers  prefer  to  have  them 
very  thin  and  flat,  but  I  do  not.  Commercially  we  have  to  use  all 
varieties,  and  a  good  photogravure  has  to  be  made  no  matter  what  the 
customers’  negative  is  like.  If  we  take  the  negative  ourselves,  of  course 
it's  a  very  different  matter,  we  can  get  it  to  suit  the  process  perfectly. 
I  have  worked  at  this  process  for  the  Autotype  Company  now  over  twelve 
years,  and  I  may  say  here  that  I  am  still  more  engraver  than  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  work  entirely  from  the  engraver’s  point  of  view.  If  a  little 
retouching  is  necessary  either  to  negative,  positive,  or  plate,  I  do  it — if  I 
am  certain  that  the  result  will  be  benefited  thereby. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  get  a  fairly  good  negative,  for  this  is 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  process,  I  may  tell  you.  Retouch  it  where 
necessary  and  spot  it  carefully.  Then  place  round  it  what  is  termed  the 
safe-edge.  You  will  notice  that  some  of  the  negatives  have  a  mask  of  red 
paper  round  them;  this  acts  as  the  safe-edge,  and  prevents  the  carbon 
transparency,  during  development,  from  washing  up  or  frilling  at  the 
edges.  This  edge  can  be  put  round  equally  as  well  with  Bates’  photo¬ 
graphic  black  varnish. 

To  make  the  transparency,  obtain  a  piece  of  special  transparency  tissue 
made  by  the  Autotype  Company,  and  expose  it  behind  the  negative  to 
daylight, in  a  stout  printing  frame  where  plenty  of  pressure  can  be  obtained, 
for  tne  requisite  number  of  tints.  The  negative  from  which  this  trans¬ 
parency  was  made  required  twelve  tints,  i.e.,  a  little  over  three  times  the 
exposure  you  would  give  the  same  negative  to  get  an  ordinary  carbon 
print.  I  need  hardly  tell  any  of  you  here  that  an  aetinometer  is  used  to 
see  how  the  printing  is  progressing,  as  it  is  impossible  to  judge  by  looking 
at  the  face  of  the  tissue  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Platford  were  here  but  a  short  time  back  giving 
you  a  chat  on  carbon  printing,  so  I  need  say  very  little  now  on  that  head. 
The  reason  the  extra  exposure  is  given  to  obtain  the  carbon  trans¬ 
parency  is  that  it  has  to  be  received  by  transmitted  instead  of  reflected 
light. 

Here  is  the  carbon  transparency  and  also  a  dry  plate,  one  of  the  subject 
I  am  going  to  etch.  A  good  plate  could  be  engraved  from  either,  but,  if  I 
used  the  dry  plate,  my  picture  would  appear,  when  printed  in  the  copper¬ 
plate  press,  the  wrong  way  about;  for  some  subjects,  of  course,  this  matters 
very  little. 

It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  on  looking  at  the  film  of  the  negative, 
transparency,  or  the  negative  image  on  the  copper  plate,  all  appears 
reversed  as  regards  right  and  left. 

The  piece  of  transparency  tissue  after  exposure  is  laid  in  clean  cold 
water  together  with  the  glass  upon  which  it  is  to  be  developed  (the  glass 
having  been  previously  coated  with  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine  and 
bichromate  of  potassium  and  exposed  to  light  to  render  it  insoluble). 
When  the  tissue  becomes  quite  limp,  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
coated  side  of  the  glass  plate  under  the  water,  lifted  out,  and  evenly  and 
firmly  squeegeed  to  get  all  the  air  from  between  the  surfaces.  It  is  then 
placed  between  blotting-boards  to  dry  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  longer 
will  not  hurt  it.  Next  place  the  glass  with  tissue  firmly  adhering  to  it 
in  hot  water  to  soak,  strip  off  the  paper  support,  and  develop  until  all 
the  soluble  gelatine  has  been  washed  away.  Then  place  the  trans¬ 
parency  in  cold  water  to  set  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  rear  it  up  to 
dry  either  in  a  rack  or  with  the  bottom  edge  resting  on  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper.  Keep  it  as  free  from  dust  as  possible.  When  dry,  it  is  ready  for 
printing,  and  it  is  from  this  positive  that  we  get  our  negative  image  again 
on  to  the  copper  plate. 

Copper  plate  suitable  for  photogravure  can  be  obtained  now  from 
Is.  6d.  per  pound.  It  should  be  well  polished  and  fairly  hard.  Scratches 
or  holes  in  the  copper  would  be  fatal  if  they  came  in  the  delicate  parts  of 
the  picture.  If  you  get  troubled  with  “devils”  when  dabbling  in  this 
process,  do  not  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  copper,  please,  as  it  is  quite 
innocent.  Don’t  have  your  negative,  transparency,  or  resist  on  the 
copper  plate,  too  thin  and  flat,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  do  not 
have  your  etching  baths  too  acid,  and  then  you  will  be  delighted  with  the 
copper  you  are  using,  no  matter  where  you  have  obtained  it. 

When  you  have  your  copper  plate,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  clean  it 
with  finely  washed  whiting  mixed  to  a  creamy  paste  with  water  and  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  added  to  it.  This  is  best  done  with  a  dab  of  cotton¬ 
wool,  working  it  in  a  circular  fashion  all  over  the  plate ;  this  operation 
may  have  to  be  repeated  to  entirely  free  it  from  grease.  If  the  plate  is 
tarnished,  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  will  remove  it.  Well  wash  after¬ 
wards  and  dry  with  a  clean  rag. 

The  next  operation  is  to  grain  the  plate  to  give  it  its  ink-holding 
property  when  etched.  To  clearly  show  you  the  use  of  this  grain,  I  have 
here  a  plate  etched,  half  of  which  has  been  grained  and  the  other  half 
ungrained.  I  will  pass  the  plate  and  two  rough  proofs  round  which  will 
explain  pretty  clearly  why  a  grain  is  necessary.  You  will  see  that  the 
portion  grained  holds  the  ink  and  in  the  other  half  the  ink  is  wiped  clean 
away,  it  is  only  relief  in  the  plate  that  allows  it  to  print  even  as  it  does. 
The  grain  which  is  distributed  evenly  over  half  of  the  plate  protects  the 
copper  from  the  etching  baths,  and  it  is  these  little  projections  standing 
up  in  the  various  tones  that  give  to  the  plate  its  power  of  holding  the  ink. 


To  grain  a  plate  the  size  of  the  one  I  have  handed  round  you  require  a 
box  of  the  following  dimensions:  twenty-four  inches  high,  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  eighteen  inches  wide.  My  graining  box  is  rather  large  or  I 
would  have  brought  it  along. 

At  the  bottom  is  a  drawer,  which  can  be  taken  out,  so  that  a  temporary 
lid  can  be  placed  in  its  stead.  Into  this  box  is  put  about  one  pound  or 
one  and  half  pounds  of  finely  powdered  bitumen. 

The  box  with  its  contents,  and  the  temporary  lid  in  its  place,  is  then 
shaken  up  or  revolved  slowly  like  a  churn ;  this  kicks  up  no  end  of  a 
smother  inside. 

It  is  then  brought  to  a  standstill  and  allowed  to  rest  for  one  minute, 
after  giving  it  a  few  vigorous  thumps  on  the  top  and  sides  to  remove  any 
large  particles  that  may  be  there  waiting  to  drop  in  lumps  on  your  nicdy 
polished  plate. 

The  temporary  lid  is  then  removed,  and  the  drawer  with  the  clean 
plate  introduced  in  its  place  and  allowed  to  remain  for  three  minutes.  On 
removing  it  you  will  see  that  the  copper  plate  is  covered  with  a  very  tine 
dust.  This  operation  may  have  to  be  performed  more  than  once  to  get 
the  requisite  quantity  of  grain  on  the  plate.  When  you  think  you  have 
sufficient  dust  on  the  plate,  the  next  course  is  to  fix  it  there.  This  is 
done  by  holding  the  plate  with  a  small  hand  vice  over  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner  “buttered  side”  up,  until  the  brown  dust  changes  to  a 
decidedly  bluish  bloom  all  over  the  plate.  If  not  fixed  sufficiently,  you 
will  be  able  to  wipe  it  off  when  cold,  and  if  you  over-heat  the  plate  the 
grain  will  be  too  coarse  and  open. 

Here  is  a  plate  prepared  on  one  side  with  a  fine  grain  and  on  the  other 
with  coarse.  The  coarse  grain  is  obtained  by  simply  giving  half  as  much 
again  dust  as  the  fine.  The  fine  grain  would  allow  of  the  etching  being 
carried  on  for  ten  minutes  without  its  being  underbitten  in  the  shadows, 
and  the  coarse  would  permit  of  twenty  minutes’  etching. 

The  first  you  would  use  for  a  delicate  subject,  and  the  latter  for  a 
larger  and  more  vigorous  one,  such  as  a  copy  of  an  oil  painting  in  which 
heavy  shadows  predominate. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  give  the  bitumen,  even  if  it  is  bought  ready 
powdered,  an  extra  rub  in  a  mortar.  It  should  have  the  appearance  of 
very  fine  snuff  when  ready  for  the  box.  In  lump  it  is  quite  black,  but  the 
fine  powder  is,  as  you  see,  decidedly  brown. 

I  may  add  here  that,  if  a  finer  grain  is  required,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
wait  longer  after  shaking  up  the  box  before  you  introduce  the  plate.  If 
you  require  a  very  coarse  grain,  then  the  plate  may  go  in  almost  as  soon 
as  the  box  is  brought  to  a  standstill. 

Some  operators  use  xesin,  and  some  again  use  bitumen  and  resin  mixed. 
I  prefer  bitumen. 

Our  plate  being  grained  it  is  now  ready  for  the  resist.  The  resist,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  is  the  carbon  and  gelatine  negative  image  which  is  to 
be  developed  upon  the  grained  plate,  and  through  which  we  are  to  etch. 
This  is  printed  in  the  following  manner :  Put  the  transparency  in  the 
printing  frame,  and  upon  the  face  of  this  lay  a  piece  of  autogravure 
tissue.  (Here  are  specimens  of  the  three  colours  made  specially  by  the 
Autotype  Company  for  this  kind  of  work.)  Expose  to  daylight  for  the 
requisite  number  of  tints.  This  transparency  only  required  one  and 
a  half  tints.  Take  it  out  of  the  frame  and  lay  it,  with  the  copper  plate, 
in  clean  cold  water.  When  the  tissue  uncurls  itself  and  lies  flat,  bring 
into  contact  with  the  grained  surface  of  the  plate,  getting  it  a3  square  as 
possible,  take  out  and  squeegee,  but  not  too  roughly,  or  the  grain  or  ary 
large  particle  of  dirt  may  penetrate  the  tender  film  and  ruin  it.  Blot  off 
the  superfluous  water,  and  rear  up  to  dry  in  a  cool,  draughty  place,  if 
possible,  or  fan  it  with  a  piece  of  cardboard. 

After  a  rest  of  ten  minutes  or  so,  develop  it  in  hot  water,  just  as  the 
carbon  transparency  was^done,  i.e.,  allow  it  to  soak  in  the  hot  water  until 
the  colouring  matter  is  seen  creeping  from  under  the  edges  of  the  paper 
support,  then  strip  this  off,  and  rock  the  dish  or  lave  the  plate  with  the 
hand  until  all  the  soluble  gelatine  has  been  washed  away.  Make  sure  of 
this  by  allowing  it  to  soak  in  another  lot  of  hot  clean  water  after  it  is 
apparently  developed.  Then  place  in  cold  water  to  set  for  a  minute  or 
less,  and  rear  up  to  dry  on  end  with  a  piece  of  clean  blotting-paper. 
Always  allow  the  resist  to  get  thoroughly  dry  before  attempting  to  etch 
through  it. 

This  resist  was  printed  yesterday  morning,  and  has  since  been  kept  in 
as  dry  a  place  as  possible.  It  is  printed,  as  I  consider,  to  the  right  depth, 
and  is  exactly  similar  to  the  one  I  shall  etch  before  you  this  evening. 
You  will  see  that  the  margins  and  back  are  protected  with  black  varnish, 
so  that  the  plate  will  have  a  perfectly  clean  unbitten  margin  after  it  has 
been  etched.  The  straight  edge  round  the  picture  is  first  obtained  with 
a  ruling  pen  charged  with  the  black  varnish,  and  the  other  portion  of  the 
margin  is  then  covered  carefully  with  a  brush,  taking  care,  of  course,  not 
to  overlap  the  ruled  line.  When  this  varnish  is  quite  dry,  the  plate  is 
ready  for  the  etching  bath.  Stop  out  any  transparent  spots  or  blemishes 
with  the  black  varnish. 

The  etching  baths  used  are  different  strengths  of  perchloride  of  iron. 
Dissolve  the  iron  in  water,  and  stir  up  with  a  wooden  rod,  adding  very  little 
water  at  a  time,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  becoming  too  weak.  When  I  get  a 
fresh  quarter  cwt.  of  iron  perchloride  in,  I  generally  pour  over  it  half  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  let  it  dissolve  as  much  up  as  it  will.  Pour  out  some 
of  this  thick  brown  liquid  into  a  testing  glass  such  as  I  have  here,  and 
you  will  find,  if  you  place  in  the  hydrometer,  that  it  registers  about 
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45°  to  47°  Beaume.  The  baths  I  am  going  to  use  this  evening  are  of  the 
following  strengths  :  43°,  40°,  38°,  36°,  34°,  and  32°  BeaumA 

By  adding  water  to  the  strong  stock  solution  you  can  easily  get  your 
different  baths  made  up  to  their  proper  strengths.  If  there  is  too  much 
free  acid  in  the  baths,  it  i3  as  well  to  put  into  each  pint  bottle  of  your 
etching  bath  about  two  ounces  of  thick  hydrate  of  iron.  This  you  had 
better  purchase,  as  it  is  rather  messy  to  make  up  yourself,  and  takes  up 
a  lot  of  time.  This  is  sure  to  weaken  the  baths  a  little,  so  you  must 
make  them  up  again  to  their  proper  strengths  from  the  stock  solution. 

These  two  plates  have  very  fair  specimens  of  “  devils,”  upon  them.  I 
brought  them  up  to  show  what  you  might  expect  if.  everything  from 
negative  to  etching  bath  is  not  suitable  for  the  process. 

Before  etching,  see  that  the  baths  are  not  too  cold;  a  good  temperature 
is  between  60°  and  70°  Fahr. 

You  will  notice  that  when  I  start  to  etch  this  plate  I  shall  begin  with 
43°  Beaume,  the  strongest  bath.  The  shadows  of  my  picture,  being 
represented  by  bare  copper,  will  be  the  parts  first  affected  by  the  etching 
bath.  After  the  shadows  have  had  what  I  consider  the  proper  time  of 
etching,  say  two  minutes  (but  you  cannot  etch  by  clockwork),  I  shall 
pour  off  the  43°  and  flow  over  the  40°  bath,  this  will  gradually  eat  its  way 
into  the  next  tone ;  after  a  time  this  will  come  off,  and  be  replaced  by 
38°,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  tones  of  the  picture  until  the  high 
lights  only  are  left.  I  want  to  get  the  whole  etching  through  in  ten 
minutes,  because  I  know  my  grain  will  stand  that  length  of  time  without 
its  being  bitten  away  in  the  blacks  of  my  picture.  It  is  only  by  long 
experience  that  you  can  judge  to  a  trifle  how  long  each  bath  shall  be 
.allowed  to  remain  on  the  plate. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  stop  a  plate  altogether,  at  others  it 
may  be  advisable  to  “  try  back  ”  to  a  stronger  bath  if  you  find  it  etching 
too  quickly.  The  rule  to  remember  is,  never  to  let  it  stay  too  long  on 
any  one  tone  after  the  principal  blacks  have  been  etched  in,  but  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling  along  without  too  long  a  stoppage  anywhere.  This,  I 
consider,  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  process,  and  it  requires 
^reat  care  and  judgment. 

When  the  etching  is  completed,  i.e.,  when  the  whole  of  the  plate  has 
darkened  under  the  tissue  e.xcept  the  high  lights,  take  it  out  of  the  bath 
and  wash  under  the  water  tap,  cleaning  off  the  gelatine  image  at  the 
same  time.  Rub  over  with  a  mixture  of  whiting  and  water  with  ammonia 
added,  a  little  stronger  than  that  used  for  cleaning  the  copper  plate  in 
the  first  instance.  This  stops  the  action  of  the  iron  at  once,  and  cleans 
it  well  out  of  the  plate.  Dry  up  and  clean  off  the  black  varnish  with 
turps,  and  the  bitumen  grain  with  benzole.  Fill  in  with  some  liquid 
copper-plate  ink,  and  wipe  off  with  canvas,  and  you  will  see  what  the 
etch  looks  like. 

The  plate  is  now  ready  for  the  printers  to  pull  a  proof,  after  the  usual 
trimming  and  bevelling  is  done.  If  this  plate  was  now  laid  down  on  the 
bed  of  a  copper-plate  press  with  a  piece  of  damped  paper  over  it  and 
rolled  through,  you  would  get  your  photogravure  impression. 

Most  plates  are  improved  by  a  little  skilful  retouching,  and  I  have 
brought  you  up  some  of  the  tools  used.  These  are  roulettes  of  varying 
sizes,  a  mezzotint  scraper  used  to  scrape  off  the  excessive  burr  raised  by 
the  roulette,  etching  needle,  burr-scraper,  burnisher,  emery  paper,  Ac. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  scrub  off  the  old  work  and  start  again, 
and  it  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  be  able  to  clean  out  your  bad 
etching  and  prepare  the  surface  of  the  plate  for  regraining.  To  those 
who  would  like  to  do  so  I  recommend  a  careful  study  of  this  plate.  A 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  first  roughly  cleaned  out  with  snakestone, 
then  with  charcoal,  and  finally  polished  up  with  the  oil  rubber.  I  have 
brought  the  tools  with  me  to  show  you,  as  you  will  find  them  most 
useful  during  your  first  attempts  at  photogravure.  The  cleaning  and 
-polishing  is  just  a  little  tedious  at  first,  but  you  can  soon  get  used  to  it. 
Before  the  plate  has  many  impressions  taken  from  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
get  it  steel-faced,  or  the  woik  would  wear  away  under  the  hand  of  the 
printer.  A.  E.  Smith,  F.R.P.S. 


AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  usual  Thursday-evening  lectures  were  resumed  last  week  after 
the  Easter  holidays,  when  a  strong  muster  of  members  assembled  to 
hear  Mr.  J.  Thomson  tell  of  his  travels  in  China — a  country  to  which 
many  eyes  are  directed  at  the  present  moment.  But  the  would-be 
audience  was  disappointed,  for  a  placard  in  the  lobby  of  the  Club 
announced  that  through  unforeseen  circumstances  the  lecturer  was  not 
able  to  put  in  an  appearance,  with  the  comforting  further  announce¬ 
ment  that  another,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Middleton,  had  kindly  come  to 
the  rescue  and  would  discourse  about  “  History  in  Stones.” 

Before  Mr.  Middleton  was  half  through  his  lecture  the  members  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  other  subject — for  they  became  really  interested  in 
what  they  heard — and  some  very  admirable  examples  of  architectural 
photography  were  thrown  on  the  screen  as  illustrations.  Mr.  Middleton 
had  his  subject  at  his  fingers’  ends  and  spoke  without  notes  ;  and,  con¬ 
sidering  that  he  had  undertaken  the  work  at  very  few  hours’  notice,  it 
was  an  admirable  performance. 

With  a  view  of  Stonehenge  on  the  screen,  Mr.  Middleton  commenced 
by  pointing  out  that  the  history  of  all  countries  was  most  imperfect,  and 
Jnust  be  supplemented  to  a  great  extent  by  a  study  of  the  buildings  in 


which  the  people  lived,  or  which  they  reared  for  other  purposes.  We 
are  thus  able  to  trace  the  inner  life  of  a  nation  better  than  we  can  by 
any  other  means.  First  we  had  the  period  of  no  history,  when  the 
workers  of  flint  implements  represented  the  human  family — a  period  the 
duration  of  which  was  unknown,  and  which  we  could  only  rudely  guess 
at  by  gauging  the  thickness  of  the  deposits  in  the  Kentish  caves 
and  elsewhere.  Apparently  England  was  colonised  in  the  same  way 
that  we  colonised  Australia,  the  people  at  first  occupying  the  open 
spaces,  and  afterwards  the  woods  and  forests.  Millstones  had  been 
found  on  Dartmoor  of  the  exact  pattern  used  in  Eastern  lands,  and  it  is 
thought  probable  that  King  Solomon’s  ship3  came  to  Britain  in  search 
of  tin  and  copper. 

The  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  might  fairly  be  compared  to  the  way 
in  which  we  at  present  occupied  India,  not  as  mere  colonists,  but  as  actual 
rulers.  In  this  way  the  Romans  settled  in  the  land,  and  have  left  copious 
evidences  of  their  presence  in  the  remains  of  their  ornate  villas.  The  Romans 
taught  us  the  art  of  building,  and  after  they  retired  they  left  the  impress  of 
their  sojourn  here  in  much  Anglo-Roman  work.  Then  came  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  Saxons,  and  a  war  which  was  almost  one  of  extermina¬ 
tion.  Place  after  place  fell  before  them,  and  the  British  were  driven  to 
Wales  and  Ireland.  Christianity  was  driven  out  by  Paganism,  until, 
later  on,  England  was  re-Christianised.  The  events  were  recorded  more 
or  less  in  the  buildings,  which  took  a  simple,  solid  form,  without  beauty 
and  without  any  structural  skill.  And  so  things  went  on  until  the 
eleventh  century  was  reached,  just  before  which  a  common  belief  came 
about  that  the  world  was  shortly  to  come  to  an  end.  This  belief  for  a 
time  stopped  all  building  operations. 

Next  came  that  most  important  event— the  Norman  Conquest.  William 
the  Conqueror  brought  with  him  those  who  knew  how  to  build  castles. 
Many  priests  also  followed  in  his  train,  and  there  came  a  great  revival 
of  building  in  England.  Castles,  each  with  its  chapel  attached,  and 
churches  sprang  up  all  over  the  land,  and  the  buildings  had  naturally 
the  same  design  as  those  in  Normandy;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
massive.  But  there  was  very  little  science  in  their  structure,  and  a 
massive  building  is  not  necessarily  strong.  Some  indeed  were  built 
without  any  foundations,  and  at  Chichester  and  Peterborough  were 
examples  of  jerry-built  work.  The  axe  was  used  for  any  ornamental 
stone  work,  for  the  masons  had  not  yet  learnt  the  superior  merits  of  the 
chisel.  This  ornamentation  was  well  seen  in  the  horseshoe  arch  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Dover. 

A  curious  discovery  was  made  at  this  church  some  years  ago  during  its 
restoration.  Beneath  the  floor,  among  many  bones,  was  found  a  strong 
chest,  within  which  was  a  leaden  coffin.  Inside  this  was  the  body  of  a 
man,  so  well  embalmed  that  the  flesh  was  still  soft  and  lifelike.  It  is 
believed  that  this  was  the  body  of  King  Stephen,  who  died  in  Normandy ; 
that  his  body  had  been  brought  over  here,  placed  in  sanctuary  in  the 
church,  and  amid  the  troubles  of  the  time  altogether  forgotten. 

There  were  very  few  examples  of  domestic  architecture  remaining,  and 
the  earliest  to  which  the  lecturer  could  refer  was  the  Jews’  house,  at 
Steep  Hill,  Lincoln.  Thi3  was,  no  doubt,  rightly  called  the  Jews’  house, 
for  at  the  time  people  were  not  allowed  to  use  stone  for  building  purposes 
without  special  permission,  for  which  they  had  to  pay.  This  house 
showed  that  the  Jews  at  the  time  were  rich  and  influential  in  Lincoln. 

Norman  work  in  England  gradually  became  enriched  with  ornament, 
and  the  chisel  took  the  place  of  the  axe.  Colchester  Priory  showed  the 
use  of  Roman  bricks  and  flint,  while  freestone,  which  could  be  carved, 
was  used  for  ornamentation.  Here  we  had  interlacing  semicircular  orna¬ 
ment,  which  is  believed  by  some  to  have  suggested  the  pointed  Gothic 
arch.  The  origin  of  Gothic  architecture  is  somewhat  hard  to  determine. 
Pilgrims  to  the  East,  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  certainly  saw 
pointed  arches,  and  they  would  be  apt  to  apply  it  to  buildings  on  their 
return  both  in  France  and  England.  Moreover,  certain  difficulties  in 
building  construction  were  surmounted  by  its  employment. 

A  view  of  the  interior  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  gave  opportunity  of 
showing  how  a  building  was  sometimes  contracted  towards  its  extremity 
in  order  to  give,  by  false  perspective,  an  erroneous  idea  of  its  size.  The 
same  thing  was  done  in  many  buildings  in  Italy,  in  certain  Egyptian 
temples,  and  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It  was  a  deliberate  attempt  at 
deception. 

The  thirteenth  century  saw  the  rising  of  the  monastic  system,  and  the 
originators  of  the  movement  were  pure  and  high-minded  men,  whatever 
their  successors  may  have  been.  They  had  renounced  all  pomps  and 
vanities,  and  were  bound  to  live  simply  and  build  simply.  Whitby  Abbey 
and  Furness  Abbey  were  examples  of  the  beauty  to  be  obtained  from 
mere  lines  and  good  proportion.  Salisbury  was  entirely  thirteenth- 
century  work,  and  much  of  its  beauty,  and  that  of  other  buildings,  was 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  designers  did  not  attempt  to  do  too 
much  at  one  time.  They  concentrated  their  energies  upon  one  particular 
portion,  and  did  their  very  best,  leaving  another  generation  to  take  up 
the  continuance  of  the  work  in  the  same  spirit.  As  we  reach  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  carving  becomes  more  ornate,  and  there  is  one  noticeable 
feature  about  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  Ac.  which  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tention.  In  the  thirteenth  century  we  have  spring  foliage  represented, 
the  leaf  half  opened.  In  the  next  century  we  have  summer  foliage,  with 
the  leaf  expanded  and  birds  introduced  ;  this  is  followed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  autumn  foliage  :  the  vine  leaf,  Ac.,  and  later  on,  in  Germany 
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more  especially,  examples  can  be  found  of  stump  tracery,  twigs  without 
leaves  such  as  we  find  in  winter.  There  is  no  abrupt  line  of  demarcation 
between  what  are  known  as  the  different  styles  of  architecture  ;  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  quite  gradual.  One  of  the  richest 
pieces  of  the  stone  carving  in  the  country  is  that  of  the  Angel  Choir  at 
Lincoln,  thirteenth- century  work,  earning  its  name  from  the  figures  of 
angels  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches. 

The  fourteenth  century  was  a  period  of  rest.  The  religious  houses 
had  became  firmly  established,  and  their  building  operations  were  com¬ 
pleted.  The  greater  luxury  of  living  became  reflected  in  the  architecture, 
and  there  was  a  tendency — especially  in  France  —  for  ornament  to 
break  into  the  Flamboyant  style,  which  led,  in  many  instances,  to 
weakness  of  structure.  The  beautiful  cloisters  at  Gloucester  showed 
a  further  change  of  style,  and  the  vaulting  shows  beautiful  cone  work 
with  flat  filling  in. 

The  west  window  of  York  is  decidedly  French,  and  we  can  trace  its 
origin  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  when  French  mercenaries  settled  in  this 
country.  These  so-called  wars  were  more  of  the  character  of  faction 
fights,  and  the  people  took  little  interest  in  them ;  certainly  building 
operations  went  on  as  usual.  Very  different  was  the  civil  war  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  time. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  religious  orders  began  to  deteriorate  and 
decay,  and  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  a  much  needed  reformation.  The 
carved  miserere  seats  in  some  of  our  churches  and  cathedrals,  which 
were  intended  to  be  seen  only  by  the  priests,  and  were  probably  carved 
by  priests,  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  type,  and  their  subjects  are  very 
mildly  described  by  the  word  “  secular.”  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries — otherwise  called  the  Reformation — entirely  stopped  archi¬ 
tecture  in  England  for  a  time ;  but  a  revival  came,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  our  present-day  buildings  do  much  to  reflect  the 
character  of  the  people,  as  they  have  done  always  in  the  past. 

The  illustrations  to  Mr.  Middleton’s  excellent  lecture  were  mostly 
taken  by  himself,  and  they  well  brought  out  the  various  points  to  which 
he  directed  attention. 

- 4. - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  PORTMAN  ROOMS. 

Under  the  management  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Brookes,  the  National  Photographic 
and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition  opened  at  the  Portman  Rooms,  Baker- 
street,  W.,  on  Friday,  April  22.  It  is  to  close  to-morrow  (Saturday), 
April  30.  Nearly  fifty  firms  engaged  in  the  photographic  apparatus  and 
material  trade  took  stands,  and  the  large  and  small  halls  of  the  Baker- 
street  suite  were  well  filled  with  a  varied  display  of  practically  everything 
required  in  the  production  of  photographs.  Music,  lectures,  and  animated 
photographs  were  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors  during 
the  week,  and  we  understand  that  the  Exhibition  has  been  well 
attended. 

The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Sons  attracted  very  considerable 
notice.  It  consisted  of  a  case  in  which  a  few  photographic  and  other 
chemicals  were  shown  in  large  quantities.  Thus  in  one  receptacle  there 
were  crystals  of  silver  nitrate  weighing  1057  ounces  ;  some  of  them 
were  of  abnormal  size,  one  being  at  least  8  inches  long  and  showing  the 
characteristic  formation  of  the  crystal  very  markedly.  Beautifully 
coloured  masses  of  crystals  consisting  of  270  ounces  potassium  chloro- 
platinite  ;  378  6  ounces  bromide  of  gold  ;  and  335-70  ounces  gold  chloride 
completed  Messrs.  Johnson’s  exhibit,  the  value  of  which,  we  suppose, 
made  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  visit  somewhat 
chary  of  giving  information  about  it. 

The  most  imposing  and  well -filled  stand  in  the  room  was  that 
occupied  by  the  Thorn ton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company  of  Altrin¬ 
cham.  A  complete  selection  of  the  Company’s  apparatus  was  displayed, 
and  the  very  clever  instantaneous  photographs  taken  by  the  late  Mr. 
Edgar  Pickard  and  Mr.  J,  E.  Thornton  attested  not  only  the  skill  of 
these  gentlemen  as  photographers  but  also  the  rapidity  of  the  shutters 
employed.  Prominent  among  the  varieties  on  hand  were  plate-holders 
fitted  with  aluminium  shutters  ;  aluminium  boxed  shutters  ;  and  metallic 
film-carriers  ribbed  transversely,  thus  making  them  extremely  rigid. 
We  were  also  shown  a  sample  of  a  new  turntable  head  made  of  a 
special  composition  analogous  to  xylonite  that  prevents  cracking  or 
splitting,  a  defect  to  which  wooden  turntable  heads,  on  account  of  the 
great  strain  put  upon  them,  are  somewhat  liable.  The  Company’s  stand 
was  a  source  of  wonder  and  delight  to  the  photographic  eye. 

Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.,  16,  Philpot-lane,  E.C.,  had  a  compact  exhibit 
consisting  of  Lumi&re’s  cinematograph  special  camera  for  projection  only; 
cinematograph  blank  negative  and  positive  film,  perforated  to  either 
LumRre  or  Edison  gauge ;  cinematograph  film  views,  Lumiere  or  Edison 
gauge  ;  cinematograph  accessories  ;  negative  and  positive  films ;  photo¬ 
graphic  dry  plates,  extra-rapid,  orthochromatic,  panchromatic,  and 
special  X-ray  plates  ;  citos  paper,  glossy  and  matte ;  bromides  for  contact 
printing  and  enlargements ;  pyro-acetone  developer ;  Lumi&re’s  yellow 
screens  ;  Hauff’s  developers,  ortol,  amidol,  metol,  glycn,  &c. ;  Hauff’s 
thiocarbamide,  stain  remover ;  Hauff’s  toning  and  fixing  cartridges ; 
hydroquinone,  eikonogen,  rodinal,  Ac.  ;  chloride  of  gold  in  15  grain 
tubes,  Axe  brand,  English  make  ;  nitrate  of  silver,  crystallised  and  fused, 
Axe  brand,  English  make. 


Messrs.  Spratt  Brothers  showed  a  large  collection  of  cameras  and 
stands.  Their  S.B.  patent  self-fixing  tripod  stands  were  shown  in  full 
array,  examples  being  included  of  six  different  sizes  of  the  three-fold 
kind,  and  two  sizes  of  four-fold  varieties,  besides  a  long  list  of  every  other 
kind  of  tripod  for  cameras,  embracing  a  range  of  every  possible  grade, 
numbering  twenty-six  varieties ;  added  to  these  was  a  cinematograph  stand,’ 
which  we  are  told  has  be9n  highly  spoken  of.  The  same  stand  has  a  top 
provided,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  table-top  used  for  projection, 
fitting  on  the  legs  in  the  same  manner,  and  accommodating  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  camera  in  a  most  admirable  way,  doing  its  work  without  suspicion 
or  vibration.  A  feature  was  made  of  the  show  of  bast  oameras,  and  a 
range  of  lower  qualities  down  to  the  guinea  set,  comprising  camera,  lens 
dark  slide,  and  tripod.  Messrs.  Spratt  Bros,  are  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
sale,  and  to  the  trade  only. 

Messrs.  W.  Batcher  &  Son’s  stand  was  filled  with  a  very  large  stock  of 
photographic  apparatus,  among  which  we  noticed  the  Duplect,  a  com¬ 
pact  and  simple  form  of  twin-lens  hand  camera;  the  Express  and 
Junior  Express,  two  simply  actuated  hand  cameras,  taking  sheaths,  and 
the  S  vift  series  of  shutters  on  a  well-kaown  model. 

We  are  always  confident  that  when  Messrs.  Houghton,  of  High 
Holborn,  W.C.,  take  space  in  an  exhibition,  they  will  produce  some 
handy  and  novel  little  bits  of  apparatus.  Such  proved  to  be  the  case  at 
the  Portman  Rooms,  where  we  were  shown  a  portable  developing  cabinet 
which,  when  not  in  use,  packs  and  folds  up  into  a  very  small  space. 
Open,  it  takes  bottles  in  a  back  rack,  has  a  sink  with  waste  pipe,  and 
room  for  a  lamp  and  other  conveniences.  It  is  a  good  idea,  which  will 
be  welcomed  by  many  a  travelling  amateur  photographer.  Another 
piece  of  apparatus  of  a  similar  nature  is  iatended  for  use  in  a  bath¬ 
room,  to  the  wall  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  fixed.  As  it  unfolds  it 
displays  room  for  bottles,  dishes,  Ac.,  and  gives  every  other  facility  for 
development.  A  ball-bearing  squeegee  was  another  of  Messrs.  Houghton’s 
novelties,  the  remainder  of  which  we  shall  notice  in  detail  on  another 
occasion. 

Mr.  Ashford,  of  Birmingham,  had  a  stand  set  apart  for  a  series  of  his 
well-known  tripod  stands.  Tne  Ashford  stand  has  had  a  career  of  ten 
years,  and  still  is  recognised  as  the  acme  of  rigidity  and  adaptability  to 
the  requirements  of  the  tourist  photographer. 

Mr.  W.  Tylar  had  by  far  the  prettiest  stand  in  the  room.  It  was  of  a 
delicate  and  somewhat  arabesque  design,  and  was  picked  out  in  white 
and  gold.  We  understand  it  was  made  by  a  Birmingham  artisan.  The 
stand  was  well  filled  with  a  collection  of  those  attractive  little  novelties 
of  which  Mr.  Tylar,  like  some  potent  magician,  appears  to  possess  an 
inexhaustible  stock.  Racks  and  syphon  tanks ;  time  and  instantaneous 
shutters;  flap  shutters;  revolving  print  trimmers ;  glass-bottom  levels 
for  placing  over  hand  camera  finders ;  four-sided  lamps ;  perf  orated 
filters  in  aluminium,  all  having  some  point  of  novelty,  were 
shown  us. 

Mr.  Walter  Tyler,  of  Waterloo-road,  relied  upon  his  Helioscopic 
lantern  and  a  show  of  slides  and  sundries  as  constituting  the  attractions 
of  his  stand. 

Mr.  W.  Middlemiss,  of  Bradford,  showed  a  very  fine  studio  camera 
and  stand  called  “  The  Anglo,”  made  of  selected  Spanish  mahogany, 
and  of  perfect  workmanship  and  finish.  The  back,  to  which  the  slide  ia 
attached,  has  vertical  and  horizontal  swing,  each  independent.  The 
camera  has  long  extension  (the  15  x  12  opening  out  to  54  inches), 
and  has  rack-and-pinion  movement  both  back  and  front.  Each  camera 
has  a  roller  slide  the  full  size  of  camera,  fitted  with  carriers  for  smaller 
sizes ;  it  is  also  fitted  with  an  adapter,  having  focus  frame  for  9£  x 
size,  and  9^x9|  single  slide  with  carriers  down  to  quarter-plate;  this 
slide  is  made  9J  inches  square  so  that  two  half-plates  may  be  used  side  by 
side.  The  bellows  is  of  varnished  leather  and  is  supported  in  the  middle 
to  prevent  sagging.  The  stand  is  made  of  ebonised  Spanish  mahogany  ; 
it  has  worm  screw  and  rack  for  raising  and  lowering,  and  also 
a  screw  arrangement  for  tilting  the  camera  to  any  angle.  The 
instrument  has  a  very  handsome  appearance,  and  would  be  an  ornament 
to  any  studio.  Mr.  Middlemiss’s  work  appears  to  be  of  a  very  high-class 
kind. 

Mr.  Otto  Scholzig,  of  31,  Binfield-road,  Gapham,  showed  specimen 
prints  on  Otto  P.O  P.  consisting  of  numerous  show-cards,  with  twelve 
prints  on  each,  shoving  the  range  of  tones  to  be  obtained  by  both  the 
separate  and  combined  method  of  toning  and  fixing  without  previous 
washing.  He  also  showed  transparencies  and  opals  made  with  Novitas 
stripping  film  P.O.P.  Paper  negative  taken  on  Telos  anti-halation 
rapid-negative  paper.  Specimen  prints  on  Dr.  Jacoby’s  platinotype 
papers,  three- star  cellodio- chloride  paper,  Scholzig’s  sensitised  papers, 
the  Brilliant  plates,  the  Beernaert  plates,  the  Brilliant  developer.  Allan 
and  Adamson’s  new  electric  incandescent  studio  light  and  accumulator 
and  specimen  negatives  and  prints  taken  by  this  light  with  one  second 
exposure,  taken  on  Brilliant  plates,  developed  with  Brilliant  developer, 
and  printed  on  Scholzig’s  papers. 

The  Albion  Albumenising  Company,  of  Glasgow,  were  represented  by 
a  variety  of  useful  apparatus,  including  the  Albion  outfit  and  the  Albion 
changing  box,  the  latter,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  being  a  very 
light,  simple,  and  effective  changer.  Messrs.  Verel,  makers  of  the  Cathcart 
plates,  also  figured  among  the  exhibitors. 

Great  pressure  on  our  space  obliges  us  to  conclude  this  brief  notice  with 
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mention  of  the  fact  that  among  the  remaining  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
Lowthime  (albums) ;  Lonsdale  (cameras  and  accessories) ;  Borland ; 
Maguire  &  Baucus ;  R.  W.  Paul  (cinematograph  films) ;  Airs  &  Co ; 
Levi,  Jones,  &  Co. ;  and  others.  It  was  an  excellent  little  Exhibition,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  hear  it  has  been  well  supported. 

- ♦-  M 

LECTURE  ARRANGEMENTS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
EXHIBITION. 


The  fixtures  for  Saturday,  April  30,  are  as  follows  : — 

Lantern  Slides  .  6.15. 

Colour  Photography  .  4  0  and  7.30. 

Analyticon  .  4.45  „  8.15. 


For  next  Week. 

Lantern  slides  every  day  at  6  o’clock.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  : — 

Colour  Photography  .  3  0  and  7.30. 

Analyticon  .  4.0  ,,  8.15. 


Thursday  : — 

Analyticon  . 

Colour  Photography 
Saturday,  May  7 : — 

Colour  Photography 
Analyticon  . 


at  8.15  only, 
at  7.30  ,, 


4.0  and  7.30. 
4.15  „  8.15. 


1 

©ur  ©tutorial  Stable- 


The  ‘  Apek  ”  Hand  Camera. 

Wilfred  Emery,  3,  Soho-street,  W. 

Mr.  Emery  has  sent  us  specimen  prints  from  negatives  taken  in  the 
“Apek”  hand  camera,  which  is  evidently  a  very  efficient  instrument. 
It  is  specially  suited  by  its  lightness  and  size  for  cyclists.  The  lenses 
used  are  specially  selected  for  hand-camera  work.  Each  camera  has  two 
view-finders,  time  and  instantaneous  shutter,  rotating  diaphragms,  and 
plate  register.  Either  films  or  plates  can  be  used.  One  movement 
changes  the  plate  and  registers  the  number,  and  one  half  turn  of  knob  on 
the  front  of  the  camera  changes  the  shutter  from  instantaneous  to  time 
exposures.  / 


Catalogue  Received. 

George  Mason  &  Co.,  120-124,  Buchanan- street,  Glasgow. 

Messrs.  Mason  signalise'  their  removal  to  new  premises  by  the  issue  of 
an  enlarged  edition  of  their  catalogue.  This  is  now  a  production  extend¬ 
ing  to  about  430  pages,  a  glance  through  which  convinces  us  that  it  omits 
reference  to  nothing  likely  to  fall  within  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
photographer.  There  are  hundreds  of  illustrations  which  in  themselves 
constitute  an  education  in  photographic  manufactures,  and  many  pages 
are  devoted  to  hints  on  printing,  developing,  toning  and  other  operations 
which  are  of  great  value.  Altogether  a  book  which  well  bears  out  its 
claim  to  be  considered  a  daily  reference  guide  for  professional  and 
amateur  photographers.  _ 

The  Story  of  Photography. 

By  Alfred  T.  Story.  London:  George  Newnes,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

181  pp.  Price  Is. 

Mr.  Story  has  written  a  little  book  which  the  general  reader  who  is 
unacquainted  with  photography  may  take  up  and  peruse  without  having 
to  cudgel  his  brains  for  the  meaning  of  what  he  is  being  told.  The 
story  is  related  in  simple  language,  and  the  theme  is  treated  throughout 
with  great  conciseness.  Without  any  pretensions  to  being  ranked  as  a 
text-book,  Mr.  Story’s  narrative,  nevertheless,  is  well  capable  of  serving 
the  useful  purpose  of  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  photography,  and 
as  such  should  be  a  success  among  the  large  section  of  the  public  which 
is  constantly  “  going  in  ”  for  photography,  and  is  apt  to  be  frightened  at 
the  technicalities  that  are  employed.  The  illustrations  to  the  book  are 
useful  and  informative,  and  Mr.  Story  draws  upon  the  soundest  autho¬ 
rities  for  his  principal  facts.  The  volume  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
publishers’  “  Library  of  Uselul  Stories.” 


Received. 

Tlie  Mezzotint  Enlarging  Company,  Mamiingliam,  Bradford. 

Trade  price-list  of  enlargements  of  every  description  in  bromide,  platinc- 
type,  on  paper,  opal,  and  canvas ;  finishing  in  all  styles,  monochrome, 
oils,  water-colour,  &c. ;  printing  in  silver,  P.O.P.,  platinotype,  &c. 

Wholesale  price-list  of  chemical  for  photography  prepared  and  sold  by 
Harrington  Brothers,  4,  Oliver’s-yard,  City-road,  E.C. 


iictos  anti  iiotcs. 


Photographic  Club.— Wednesday  evening,  May  4,  at  eight  o’clock,  Trade- 
Night.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  desirous  of  exhibiting  novelties  please- 
address  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  N.E. 

A  technical  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  will  be  held  at 
12,  Hanover- square  on  Tuesday,  May  3  (postponed  from  April  26),  at  which 
Mr.  Howard  Farmer  will  read  a  paper  with  experimental  results,  illustrating : 
I.,  Development  in  ordinary  white  light ;  II.,  A  function  of  alkaline  sulphites 
in  developers ;  III.,  Some  methods  of  preparing  and  using  orthochromatic 
plates  with  the  colour  filters  on  the  film. 

The  Photographic  Association,  of  16,  Brook-street,  W.,  writes  :  “Referring 
to  the  distinction  conferred  upon  the  Photographic  Association  by  the  Prince- 
of  Wales,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Monday  last,  we  may  remark  that,  in 
addition  to  the  picture  ordered  by  H.R.H.  (taken  by  Mr.  Le  Couteur),  the- 
Prince  especially  praised  the  beautiful  platinotypes  of  Miss  de  Brienen 
(daughter  of  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  Queen  of  Holland,  Baron  de  Brienen  p 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford’s  animal  studies,  Colonel  Scott’s  pictures  of  the 
Golden  Temples,  the  Marchioness  of  Ormonde’s  Irish  pictures,  the  radiograms 
of  Captain  Thomson  and  others.  Quite  a  pathetic  interest  was  shown  by 
H.R.H.  in  the  photographs  of  the  late  Colonel  Sir  Vivian  Majendie.  The- 
Prince  remarked  that  the  news  of  his  death  had  caused  him  quite  a  shock.” 

Proposed  Field  and  Camera  Club  for  Swindon. — A  further  meeting  in- 
connexion  with  the  formation  of  the  above  Club  was  held  in  the  Technical 
Schools,  Swindon,  on  Thursday,  April  21.  Mr.  W.  H.  Stanler  took  the  chair, 
and  amoDgst  the  fairly  good  attendance  were  the  Rev.  J.  Stroud  Williams, 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Ainsworth,  W.  R.  Bird,  T.  C.  Davison,  F.  W.  Shurlock, 
W.  F.  E  Seymour,  and  others.  Previous  meetings  have  been  held  during  the 
present  month,  but  on  April  21  a  draft  of  the  proposed  rules  of  the  Club  was- 
laid  before  the  meeting  and  considered.  The  Club,  which  is  to  be  called 
“The  North  Wilts  Field  and  Camera  Club,”  is  to  have  its  headquarters  at  the 
Technical  Schools,  and  all  specimens  and  articles  of  interest  given  by  the- 
members  and  others  to  become  the  property  of  the  Technical  Committee,  and 
to  be  held  in  trust  by  them  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Club.  The  objects  of 
the  Club  will  be  the  practical  study  of  all  branches  of  natural  history,  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  list  of  the  present  fossil  fauna  and  flora  of  the  district,  and 
eventually  the  collection  of  objects  will  be  formed  into  a  local  museum.  The 
photographic  survey  of  the  district  is  also  contemplated. 

A  Canvasser  in  Trouble.— At  the  Rotherham  West  Riding  Police  Court,, 
on  the  18th  inst. ,  a  photographer’s  canvasser,  named  Arthur  Douglas- 
Thompson,  of  Rotherham,  was  charged  on  remand  with  having  obtained  20s. 
by  false  pretences  from  Mrs.  A.  L.  Coucom,  wife  of  Joseph  Coucom,  miner, 
Terrace-road,  Rawmarsh.  According  to  the  evidence  of  prosecutrix,  orders 
for  a  portrait  and  a  group  were  given  to  the  prisoner,  the  total  amount 
being  95s.  A  sum  of  15s.  was  paid  on  account.  On  March  12  the  prisoner 
asked  for  more  money,  stating  that  it  was  usual  to  deposit  half  the  sum 
agreed  upon  before  the  orders  were  executed,  and  the  prosecutrix  accordingly- 
paid  him  20s.  In  consequence  of  a  communication  made  by  Arthur  J ohnson, 
of  Rotherham,  prisoner’s  employer,  she  took  out  a  warrant.  Prisoner’s 
employer  said  he  was  authorised  to  receive  fifteen  per  cent,  on  account  of  the 
orders  he  obtained,  and  he  had  to  account  for  the  money  paid  him  once  a* 
week  or  once  a  fortnight.  He  produced  a  book  containing  the  entries  of 
accounts  received  by  prisoner,  which  he  said  were  entered  up  after  the  issue 
of  the  warrant,  and  after  Mrs.  Coucom  had  found  that  her  20s.  had  not  been 
accounted  for.  When  Mrs.  Coucom  went  to  the  shop  with  reference  to  the- 
20s.  that  had  been  paid,  prisoner  admitted  having  received  the  money,  and1 
after  the  issue  of  the  summons  paid  witness  7s.  6d.  on  account.  Witness  wa& 
under  the  impression  that  the  warrant  was  going  to  be  withdrawm.  Prisoner., 
who  reserved  his  defence,  was  committed  to  the  sessions,  bail  being  allowed. 

- » 
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Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


Bradford  Photo.  Society  .... 
North  Middlesex . 

Putney  . 

Stafford  Photo.  Society . 

Gospel  Oak  . 

Hackney . 

Rotherham  . . 

Royal  Photographic  Society 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  ., 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire 

Photographic  Club . 

Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

West  London  . 

Hackney . 


Something  from  Nothing.  P.E.NewsteacL 
I  Informal':  fifth  Lantern-slide  Compe 
\  tition. 

I  Annual  General  Meeting. — Portraiture. 
\  Harold  Baker. 

Print  Competition. 

/  How  to  Make  an  Enlarged  Negative. 
\  W.  J.  Ramsey. 

j  KiUarney.  W.  A.  Hensler  and  W. 
1  Fenton-Jones. 

Lec'ure :  Photographic  Advances. 
Technical  Meeting.  Howard  Farmer. 
Printing  in  Skies. 

lhe  Hand  Camera.  P.  M.  Macintyre. 
(Elementary  Optics.  R.  Child  Bay  ley. — 

’  A  Chat  about  Linses.  Rev.  F.  C.. 
')  Lambert. — The  Colour  Sensitiveness  of 
(,  some  Commercial  Plates.  T.  Brown. 
Trade  Night. 

/  Auction  of  Photographic  Goods.  G.  H. 
\  Robinson. 

Technical  Meeting. 

/Escuision:  Greenwich  Park.  Leader,. 
\  W.  L.  Barker. 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
.April  21, — Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  have  received  a  proposal  that  the  meeting  on  May  5  should 
b?  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  eight  p.m. ,  the  members  to  meet  at  the 
offices  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  the  idea  being  to  look  round  the 
.Exhibition  just  opened.  The  suggestion  was  favourably  received,  and  after 
some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  circularise  the  members,  informing  them  of 
the  arrangements. 

Mr.  Teape,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries,  said  his  continued  experiments 
■bore  out  his  conclusions  regarding  the  development  of  the  latent  image.  He 
accounted  for  the  halation  in  some  of  his  results  by  the  fact  that  he  was  out  of 
his  usual  caramel  backing,  and  had  to  make  use  of  another  material.  He  had  not 
yet  tried  the  Avery  backing,  and  preferred  his  own  formula  for  personal  use. 
Regarding  the  quick-drying  formula  of  Mr.  Haddon,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
little  more  trouble  required  in  making  it,  but  for  large  quantities  the  method 
was  very  good. 

Some  discussion  ensued  on  the  question  of  the  apparent  discontinuance  of 
the  stocking  of  ready-backed  plates,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  only  pro¬ 
curable  to  order,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hodd,  Mr.  Drage,  and  others 
took  part.  The  discussion  developed  into  one  on  supposed  ill  effects  due  to 
improper  coating  of  the  backing  upon  the  pla*e,  and  on  reducing  methods  for 
lantern  slides,  after  which  the  meeting  closed. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

April  20, — Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Ernest  Smith,  F.R.P.S.,  who  it  will  be  remembered  was  the  winner 
of  the  first  prize  in  the  competition  arranged  by  the  Society  of  Arts  some  time 
ago  for  the  best  photogravure  reproduction  of  an  oil  painting,  gave  a  lecture 
and  demonstration  upon  this  process  of  photo -engraving  [i-ee  p.  281].  A  very 
successful  plate  was  etched  at  the  meeting,  and  members  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  pull-t,  both  in  its  original  state  and  when  finally  touched  up 
and  improved.  The  plate  itself,  with  its  depressions  filled  in  with  ink,  was 
passed  round  on  the  completion  of  the  etching. 

Mr.  H.  Wilmer  had  hoped  to  have  detected  differences  between  the 
lecturers’  and  his  own  procedure,  but  they  appeared  precisely  the  same.  He 
noticed  that  Mr.  Smith  was  contented  with  the  immersion  of  the  plate,  after 
etching,  in  water  to  arrest  further  action,  whereas  Mr.  Wilmer  employed  a 
strong  alkali.  Regarding  the  making  up  of  the  etching  solutions,  at  one  time 
he  adopted  a  similar  method  to  Mr.  Smith’s,  adding  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  but 
he  found  it  troublesome  because  he  thought  it  necessary  to  filter  out  the  oxide 
before  using  the  solution.  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  published  a  method  of  making 
up  the  solutions,  which  was  a  convenient  one.  Rain  water  was  added  to  the 
perchloride  of  iron,  and,  when  the  solution  was  of  something  like  45°  Beaume, 
he  put  it  out  in  large  dishes  in  the  sunlight  for  two  or  three  days,  getting  rid 
of  the  free  chlorine,  and  obtaining  a  solution  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 
Such  solutions  acted  very  satisfactorily.  He  should  like  to  hear  how  Mr. 
Smith  proceeded  in  re-etching  a  plate.  On  several  occasions  had  he  tried  it, 
but  it  was  a  more  difficult  thing  than  wa3  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Wilmer 
noticed  a  defect  in  the  plate,  best  described  by  the  term  halo,  running  round 
the  edge  of  the  roof  of  a  building  ;  he  suggested  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the 
gelatine  film.  He  also  asked  whether  the  author  of  the  paper  had  worked 
with  a  single  etching  solution  by  dilution.  It  was  a  simple  matter,  and  was  to 
be  recommended  by  the  fact  that  in  the  alternative  method,  though  a  solution 
■of  one  strength  might  work  well,  the  next  might  not  be  in  condition,  whereRs, 
by  the  dilution  of  one  solution  which  was  known  to  be  good,  one  would  be 
assured  of  its  behaviour  throughout. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Williams  inquired  whether,  supposing  one  could  dispense  with 
the  grain  of  the  plate,  which  he  knew  was  an  impossibility,  would  it  add  to 
or  detract  from  the  artistic  effect  ?  Would  the  absence  of  grain,  that  is,  apart 
from  its  necessity  from  the  printing  point  of  view,  improve  the  result 
artistically  ? 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  spoke  of  the  process  worked  by  the  Rembrandt  Intaglio 
•Company,  in  which  there  is  a  kind  of  network  grain  in  addition  to  the  dust 
grain.  This  modification  allows  the  printing  to  be  done  on  machines  without 
the  extensive  hand  work  necessitated  by  photogravure. 

Mr.  Smith  replied  to  the  points  raised.  In  his  ordinary  work,  alkaline 
treatment  after  etching  was  not  necessary,  the  plate  being  transferred  instantly 
to  water.  He  had  tried  the  dilution  method,  but  there  was  an  uncertain 
element  about  it  in  his  bands,  and  he  preferred  to  have  the  graduated  strength 
Re-etching  a  plate  was  a  dodge  he  had  never  attempted,  and  would  not  try, 
preferring  to  stone  his  plate  and  make  a  new  start.  Mr.  Smith  thought  the 
presence  of  the  halo  might  be  due  to  the  drying  This  particular  part  would 
have  been  the  last  to  dry,  and  long  drying  seems  to  make  the  film  more 
insoluble,  and  so  influence  the  etching.  Referring  to  Mr.  Williams's  remarks, 
of  course  the  grain  was  indispensable,  but  its  effect  was  often  minimised  and 
the  result  improved  by  dragging  over  the  inked  plate  with  a  piece  of  muslin. 
As  regards  the  advantage  of  the  special  etching  tissue  over  the  ordinary,  it 
was  to  be  noted  that  there  was  a  deal  of  difference,  being  chiefly  in  its  more 
careful  preparation  with  filttred  mat  rials,  and  in  being  coated  on  such  a 
smooth  paper  that  no  grain  could  be  seen. 

After  some  discussion  on  squeegeeing  methods  and  other  details,  in  which 
Mr.  Smith  advocated  the  polished  copper  p'ffite  for  glossing  the  tissue,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  lecturer  for  his  communication. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — In  our  days  nearly  every  one  who  takes  photo¬ 
graphs  uses  a  quarter-plate  camera,  with  which  delightful  little  pictures  are 
to  be  got,  perfect  enough  in  all  ways,  except  that  they  are  too  small  to  be 
seen.  How  to  make  these  oftentimes  charming  records  of  “  actuality  and 
art  ”  visible  without  the  use  of  a  magnifying-glass  to  view  them  with,  was  the 
subject-matter  of  a  capital  demonstration-lecture  given  on  Wednesday, 
April  20,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  at  the  above  Club,  before  a  large  proportion 
of  the  members.  The  method  advocated  and  subsequently  demonstrated,  was 


to  obtain  a  transparency  from  a  quarter- plate  negative  by  contact,  employing 
for  the  purpose  a  slow  plate.  This  positive  was  then  used  in  an  enlarging 
lantern.  An  exposure  of  about  twenty-five  seconds  was  given  with  an  average 
negative  enlarged  to  12  x  10,  the  light  being  an  incandescent  gas  burner. 
Development  proceeded  much  upon  ordinary  lines,  rather  keeping  down  the 
proportion  of  pyro,  or  otherwise  using  a  somewhat  weak  reducing  agent.  In 
this,  however,  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  printing  process  which  one  has  in 
view.  Before  calling  upon  members  to  offer  their  remarks,  the  President 
(Mr.  Hector  Maclean)  inquired  whether,  using  a  lantern  slide  which  had  been 
made  for  exhibition  on  the  scree  i,  it  was  possible  to  get  therefrom  a  good- 
class  enlarged  negative?  In  reply,  Mr.  Rogers  handed  round  a  print  from  an 
excellent  negative  so  produced.  Mr.  James  Packham  spoke  of  the  hrre 
proportion  of  exhibition  work  which  had  come  under  his  nitice  as  being 
made  from  quarter-plates  enlarged  into  huge  negatives.  Not  only  does  an 
enlarged  negative  often  make  much  fine  detail  visible,  but  it  frequently  results 
in  a  more  pictorial  atmosphere  being  present  than  if  a  large  direct  negative 
were  obtained.  Bromide  paper  was  well  spoken  of,  Eastman’s  ordinary  thin 
bting  recommended.  Mr.  Packham  had  lately  seen  some  splendid  30x20 
negatives  upon  this  paper,  which  was  preferable  to  negative  paper  as  having 
greater  latitude.  In  order  to  obtain  printing  translucency,  the  m  gative 
should  be  saturated  for  twenty  minutes  in  paraffin  oil ;  it  is,  however,  needful 
to  reimmerse  the  paper  every  few  days,  as  the  oil  evaporates  out.  The 
possibility  of  printing  enlarged  negatives  without  buying  large  printing  frames 
was  also  adverted  to.  Mr.  Kough  showed  and  explained  his  procedure, 
exhibiting  original  negative,  contact  transparency,  enlarged  negative,  and 
carbon  print  therefrom  all  of  which  were  admirable  examples  of  technique. 
Amongst  others  joining  in,  we  may  mention  Messrs.  Watson,  Holland,  Smith, 
Noakes,  Carley,  Taylor,  and  Wratten,  the  latter  of  whom  remaiked  upon  the 
rectification  of  obliquely  rendered  perpendiculars  possible  by  using  the 
enlargement  screen,  as  a  swing  back  is  employed  for  a  similar  purpose  with 
a  camera.  The  manipulations  were  all  gone  through  by  means  of  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  Club,  which  is  always  at  the  disposal  of  any  members  who 
wish  to  get  big  pictures  from  little  ones. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— Introduction  Evening,  Mr. 
Mattocks  in  the  chair. — Mr.  F.  W.  Cox  delivered  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture  to  the  younger  workers  in  the  Society  upon 
The  Management  of  the  Camera  in  the  Field. 

He  dwelt  upon  the  movements  desirable  in  a  well-constructed  camera,  and 
lucidly  explained  the  use  of  these  movements  in  difficult  work.  He  showed 
how  lenses  of  different  foci  might  be  used  to  advantage,  exhibited  examples  of 
pinhole  work  taken  by  himself  some  ten  years  ago,  and  pointed  out  that  a 
pinhole  might  be  usefully  employed  when  a  Lns  of  the  desired  focus  was  not 
at  hand.  He  then  entered  upon  the  subje.t  of  composition,  aLd  enforced  his 
remarks  by  exhibiting  a  drawing  in  which  the  angle  of  view  included  was 
almost  panoramic  in  extent,  and  by  means  of  a  movable  mask  demonstrated 
how,  by  moving  the  camera  literally  and  by  judicious  use  of  the  rising  and 
falling  front,  a  pleasing  composition  might  be  effected  which  would  happily 
fill  the  area  of  the  plate  in  use.  The  close  attention  given  by  the  audience, 
and  the  discussion  which  followed,  attested  the  interest  taken  in  the  lecture 
by  a'l  present. 

April  18. — The  fourth  monthly  Instruction  lecture  of  the  season, 

The  Lens  and  its  Capabilities, 

was  given  by  Mr.  McIntosh.  Intended  chiefly  for  beginners,  Mr.  McIntosh 
dealt  with  his  subject  in  so  clear  and  conversational  a  manner,  omittiDg  all 
“text-book  ”  language,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  of  considerable  interest  and 
profit,  both  to  the  novice  and  the  more  advanced  student  of  photographic 
optics.  He  commenced  by  describing  and  illustrating,  with  the  aid  of  the 
blackboard,  the  principal  features  of  several  of  the  most  commonly  used  types 
of  lenses,  pointing  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  work  for  which  they  were  designed.  Thus,  the  portrait  lens  was  con¬ 
structed  to  give  great  rap'dity  at  the  sacrifice  of  depth  of  fccus  and  marginal 
definition  ;  the  R.R.  to  give  improved  marginal  definition,  but  at  the  cost  of 
rapidity.  The  single  lens  left  little  to  be  desired  so  far  as  landscape  photo¬ 
graphy  was  concerned,  but  was  aS  a  rule  unsuitable  for  architectural  subjects. 
Continuing,  the  lecturer  explained  the  meaning  of  the  terms  “focal  length,” 
and  “  equivalent  focus”  as  appl.ed  to  single  lenses  and  to  doublets.  Various 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  focus  of  any  given  lens  were  explained  and 
demonstrated,  some  accurate,  others  app-oximately  so.  One  apparently  simple 
method  was  to  focus  an  object  in  the  camera — taking  care  that  the  image  on 
the  screen  was  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  object  itself— carefully  measure 
the  distance  from  the  object  to  the  focussing  screen  and  divide  the  same  by  four, 
the  result  being  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  employed.  Mr.  McIntosh,  how¬ 
ever,  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  image  upon  the  screen 
precisely  the  same  size,  as  the  object  itself  was  so  great  that  the  amateur 
would  do  well  not  to  attempt  this  method  unless  he  had  very  considerable 
time  and  patience  to  devote  to  the  work.  The  use  of  negative  lenses  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  R.R.  was  also  explained,  the  lecturer  showing  a  doublet  for 
which  he  had  had  a  special  mount  made,  enabling  him  to  insert  between  the 
combinations  ordinary  concave  lenses  of  different  foci — such  as  can  be  bought 
of  any  optician  for  a  few  pence — thereby  changing  his  8  inch  lens  into  one  of 
12  inches,  16  inches,  or  20  inches  focus  at  will.  He  then  touched  upon  the 
“stops,”  their  relation  to  the  focus  of  the  lens  and  to  each  other,  also  their 
effect  upon  marginal  definition  and  depth  of  focus.  On  the  uses  and  abuses  of 
short-focus  and  wide-angle  lenses  Mr.  McIntosh  was  also  very  clear.  He  said 
that  the  somewhat  popular  notion  amongst  beginners  that  the  wide-angle  lens 
gave  undue  prominence  to  foreground  objects — that  their  use,  in  fact,  intro¬ 
duced  distortion— was  erroneous.  The  size  of  all  objects  on  the  screen  was 
governed  solely  by  the  distance  they  were  placed  from  the  camera.  LoDg-focus 
lenses  included  an  angle  of  view  more  nearly  that  included  by  the  human  eye  ! 
than  those  of  shorter  focus,  and  consequently  the  results  were  as  a  rule  morej 
generally  pleasing.  Mr.  McIntosh  was  careful  throughout  his  lecture  to 
explain  not  only  how  to  do  a  thing,  but  why  it  became  necessary — a  point 
greatly  appreciated  by  his  audience. 
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April  25,  Mr.  W.  B.  Goodwin  in  the  chair. — A  good  muster  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  E.  W.  Hickcox  give  his  second  lecture  on 
Through  Eastern  Lands  with  a  Hand  Camera. 

He  started  at  Athens  with  views  of  the  Capitol  and  Parthenon,  Constantinople 
and  views  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  Ephesus,  Damascus,  Cairo, 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  shipping  on  the  Nile.  He  interspersed  his  description 
with  many  anecdotes  and  amusing  experiences,  which  the  audience  seemed  to 
appreciate.  Mr.  Mummery  (the  President)  moved  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
be  passed  to  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Beadle  seconded,  and  it  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously.  It  was  announced  at  the  meeting  that  a  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Photographic  Exhibition  had  been  arranged  for  Saturday,  the  30th,  and 
members  were  to  meet  at  the  Exhibition. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — April  18. — Mr.  Gibson  presided,  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  capabilities  of 

Acetylene  Gas 

was  given  by  representatives  of  the  Sardis  Patent  Gas-generator  Syndicate, 
Limited,  of  25,  New  Bond-street,  City.  The  apparatus  shown  consisted,  in 
the  first  place,  of  one  of  the  Company’s  patent  generators,  for  which  they 
claim,  with  apparent  justice,  the  utmost  simplicity  in  working  together  with 
absolute  safety.  The  gas  holder  is  suspended  in  a  tank  of  water,  much  like 
an  ordinary  gasometer,  and  it  was  shown  by  experiment,  that  should  generation 
be  too  rapid,  the  gas  simply  escapes  through  the  water,  with  no  worse  result 
than  a  very  bad  smell.  A  table  lamp  with  generator  combined  was  also 
shown,  and  the  Company  also  manufacture  bicycle  lamps  for  which  their 
special  inodorous  preparation  of  calcium  carbide  will  be  particularly  adapted. 
The  value  of  the  acetylene  light  for  photographic  purposes  has  recently  been 
fully  recognised  in  the  photographic  press.  Its  purity  was  shown  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  electric  light,  which  appeared  yellow  by  contrast,  and  by  the 
fact  that  different  shades  of  colour  were  distinguishable  exactly  as  by  daylight. 
Not  only  can  it  be  readily  employed  as  an  illuminant  for  the  optical  lantern, 
but  photographs  can  be  taken  by  it  with  short  exposures,  and  it  is  even 
claimed  that  it  can  be  used  for  printing  on  gelatino-chloride  papers.  The 
cost  of  the  gas,  was  stated  to  be  equal  to  coal  gas  at  2s.  6d.  per  1000  feet,  and 
will  be  considerably  reduced  when  the  price  of  calcium  carbide,  at  present  20 1. 
per  ton,  comes  down  to  something  like  the  figure  for  which  it  is  sold  in 
America,  61.  to  71.  per  ton. 

Moseley  and  District  Photographic  Society. — Dr.  Hall-Edwards  being 
prevented  by  professional  engagements  from  giving  his  lecture  on  "Develop¬ 
ments  of  X-ray  Photography,”  the  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  W.  J.  Spurrier) 
showed  a  specimen  of  the  latest,  being  the  stereoscopic  effect  the  Doctor  has 
obtained  by  means  of  the  X  rays,  a  broken  needle  in  a  hand  standing  out 
most  prominently.  Mr.  Spurrier  further  illustrated  the  intimate  connexion 
of  photography  with  the  illustrated  publications  of  the  day.  He  just  ex¬ 
plained  the  production  of  an  illustrated  magazine  from  the  manuscript,  and 
handed  round  an  article  in  manuscript,  with  the  same  in  galley  proof,  quite 
a  number  of  photographs  from  which  half-tone  blocks  had  been  produced, 
with  also  one  of  the  blocks  and  a  printed  sheet  as  it  came  from  the  printing 
machine,  explaining  the  different  processes  through  which  all  have  to  go,  and, 
finally,  a  complete  copy  of  his  Birmingham  Magazine  of  Arts  and  Industries, 
which  he  had  just  got  from  the  binders,  in  which  there  were  twenty- one  re¬ 
productions  from  photographs  exhibited  at  the  late  Birmingham  Photographic 
Exhibition,  the  frontispiece  to  the  No.  4  being  a  very  fine  colour  photograph 
by  the  three-colour  process. 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society.— April  19.— Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson 
(President  of  the  Wakefield  Photographic  Society)  gave  a  chat  on 
Lantern-slide  Making. 

He  recommended  the  use  of  a  special  frame  for  the  production  of  slides  by 
contact,  the  advantages  being  protection  of  the  negative  and  easy  adjustment 
of  the  lantern  plate.  The  source  of  illumination  he  used  was  incandescent 
gaslight.  In  reducing  by  artificial  light  he  showed,  by  means  of  lantern  and 
camera,  the  importance  of  an  evenly  lit  disc.  The  processes  demonstrated 
were  collodio-chloride,  collodion,  and  gelatin o-bromide.  A  favourite  developer 
for  ordinary  lantern  plates  was  amidol.  Thorough  fixation  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  hurry  in  this  particular 
accounted  for  some  of  the  indifferent  results  when  intensification  had  to  be 
resorted  to. 

- ♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

April  29,  30 .  National  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 

A.  C.  Brookes,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  E.C. 

,,  29-May  14 .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bay  ley,  12,  Hanover- square,  W. 

There  will  be  Open  Classes  at  the  above. 

-  ♦ - 
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***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents.  _ 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  DEVELOPED  IMAGE  ON  AN 
UNEXPOSED  FILM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  with  interest  your  article  of  the  22nd,  “  On  the 
Alleged  Influence  of  the  Developed  Image  on  an  Unexposed  Film.”  The 


allegation  is  perfectly  true.  A  great  many  years  ago  I  made  (and  published ' 
the  results  of  them  somewhere),  a  great  many  experiments  on  this  subject. 

I  think  one  portion  of  them  you  have  quoted  wrongly.  I  am  writing 
“  without  the  book,”  but  my  recollection  is  that  I  proved  exhaustively 
that  a  film  which  had  not  been  exposed  could  be  made  to  "  hold  an  image  ” 
on  development,  derived  from  one  beneath  it,  if  the  two  were  in  what  may 
almost  be  called  "molecular  contact.”  In  fact,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
Photographic  Society,  I  showed  two  such  films  separated,  each  containing 
an  image.  A  film  of  albumen  between  the  two  sufficed  to  give  an  exactly 
opposite  result.  Further,  somewhere  I  have  stated  that,  if  a  gelatine 
plate,  after  development,  was  coated  with  collodion  emulsion,  and  a 
suitable  developer  applied,  increased  opacity  would  be  given  to  the  image 
through  the  reduction  of  the  silver  in  the  collodion  film.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  not  my  books  at  hand  to  turn  up  the  exact  references,  but 
they  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  "  more  than  half  a  thousand  signed 
papers  ”  on  photography  that  I  am  authoritatively  told  I  have  been 
guilty  of  writing.  What  I  have  stated  above  I  thought  was  well  known, 
and  I  have  frequently  referred  to  it  in  discussions  on  the  theory  of 
developments  of  the  photographic  image, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

W.  de  W.  Abney. 


A  STAND  WANTED. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you  or  your  readers  Eay  if  any  of  the  alpenstock 
camera  stands  are  really  efficient  for  use  in  Switzerland  as  alpenstocks  ? 
Something  of  this  sort  is  much  wanted  by  photographers,  who,  with  the 
light  cameras  of  the  present  day,  are  able  to  ascend  many  of  the  higher 
passes  and  mountains,  and  often  find  occasions  when  a  stand  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  certain  views.  To  carry  both  a  stand  and  an  alpenstock  is  too 
much.  Such  a  combination  would  require  that  the  feet  of  the  stand 
when  closed  should  be  protected  by  a  strong  hollow  shed  of  some  kind, 
and  that  the  legs  should  be  firmly  fixed  together  to  act  as  one  pole. 
There  is  room  for  invention  here. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  B.  J. 

April  19,  1898. 

[Some  of  our  mountain-climbing  readers  may  like  to  give  their 
experiences  on  this  subject. — Eds.] 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  proposed  that  the  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
Thursday,  May  5,  instead  of  being  held  at  Tudor-street,  the  members  ■ 
shall  meet  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  eight  o’clock  outside  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society’s  room  by  the  turnstile,  High  Level. 

By  inserting  this  you  will  greatly  oblige.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

April  25,  1898.  T.  E.  Freshwater. 


LECTURE  AT  THE  BOLT-COURT  SCHOOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  Colonel  J.  Water- 
house  has  kindly  consented  to  deliver  a  lecture  here  on  Monday  evening. 
May  2,  at  eight  o’clock,  on  “Photo-Engraving  in  Intaglio.”  We  shall 
be  very  pleased  to  see  any  one  interested  in  the  subject,  and  no  ticket  is 
required.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  announce  this  matter  in  the 
columns  of  your  Journal. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Charles  W.  Gamble, 

Director  of  the  School. 

The  London  County  Council  Technical  Education  Board ,  Bolt-court 
Technical  School,  6,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  April  25,  1898. 


to  Corrrgpontrrctg. 

*»*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  including- 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of  • 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Received  — Chas.  Haigh  ;  Pastel  ;  Cyanide  ;  Bolton  ;  T.  J.  Kelly  ;  and 
others.  In  our  next. 

Horst  Dietrich. — Some  very  good  prints  by  the  process  were  shown  us  at 
the  time  of  its  introduction,  but  so  far  as  we  can  discover  the  paper  is 
not  obtainable  commercially. 

W.  L.  Breark. — 1.  We  do  not  know  the  address.  You  must  consult  the- 
official  Patent  Journal,  at  the  Patent  Office,  Southampton-buildings, 
London,  W.C.  2.  Ninepence  post  free  from  the  address  given. 
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Etcher. — Legally  we  believe  you  would  be  liable.  You  practically  sell  a 
reproduction,  and  this,  according  to  the  Act,  renders  you  liable  to  a 
penalty.  We  can,  however,  recall  no  case  in  which  the  engraver  has 
been  proceeded  against. 

Collotype. — Harrow.  An  oven  for  drying  collotype  plates,  heated  by  gas, 
will  do  quite  well,  provided  that  none  of  the  products  of  combustion 
gain  access  to  the  plates.  If  they  do,  they  will  have  a  decidedly 
deleterious  action  on  the  films.  „ _ * 

/Flashlight  Powder. — S.  R.  We  have  made  no  comparative  experiments 
with  flashlight  powders  composed,  respectively,  of  mixtures  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  magnesium  powder,  and  chlorate  of  potash  and 
aluminium  powder,  so  cannot  answer  the  question  authoritatively. 
Brth,  however,  give  a  brilliant  light  for  photography. 

Lens  for  Groups. — Sigma.  For  taking  groups  quickly  out  of  doors  of  the 
whole-plate  siz°,  we  should  advise  a  lens  of  the  “rapid”  or  anastig- 
matic  type  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen-inches  focus.  Such  a  lens  may  be 
use  1  with  its  full  aperture  on  that  size  plate,  and  will  cover  it  to  the 
edges.  Stopped  down,  it  will,  of  course,  cover  a  considerably  larger 
plate. 

Gum-bichromate. — Doubtful.  Examples  of  the  gum-bichromate  process, 
produced  forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Pouncy,  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  historic  section  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Some  wire  shown  last  year  there  in  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  Victorian  Exhibition.  The  process  was 
fully  published  in  1859. 

Book  on  Photo  mechanical  Processes.— G.  W.  S.  says:  “  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  inform  me  through  the  Journal  the  latest 
and  most  practical  work  on  ‘Photo-mechanical  Processes,’  with, if  possible, 
name  of  publishers  and  price  ?  ” — Wilkinson’s  book  on  the  subject  will 
give  you  a  general  irsight.  It  is  published  by  Hampton,  Judd  &  Co.,  17, 
Farringdon- street,  E.G.  The  price  is  3s.  6d.  we  believe. 

■Colour  Photography. — V.  Risch  writes:  “As  I  should  like  to  make  some 
experiments  with  Mr.  McDonough’s  method,  as  described  in  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  please  let  me  know  where 
the  screens  ruled  with  alternate  lines  ol  red,  green,  and  blue  are  on 
sale,  or  where  I  could  have  one  made  for  me.” — The  screens  are  supplied 
by  the  Natural  Colour  Photo  Company,  Dublin. 

Renovating  Studio  Camera.— Impecunious  Prof.  As  the  camera  is  entirely 
of  wood,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter.  First  carefully  wash  off  all  the  dirt 
with  soap  and  water ;  then,  when  thoroughly  dry,  apply  one  or  other 
of  the  furniture  polishes  supplied  at  the  oil  shops,  according  to  the 
directions  on  the  bottle.  Unless  all  the  dirt  is  cleaned  off  before  the 
polish  is  used,  the  camera  will  really  look  worse  than  at  first. 

Lens.— N.  Ball. — The  lens  is  an  early  form  of  the  doublet,  but  the  glasses 
are,  evidently,  misplaced.  The  shorter  focus  one  should  be  at  the  back, 
that  is,  nearest  to  the  ground  glass.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  very  good  lens, 
but  that  form  of  instrument  does  not  give  such  an  evenly  illuminated 
field  as  do  lenses  of  more  modern  construction.  It  will  give  straight 
lines,  but  requires  a  small  stop  to  remedy  spherical  aberration. 

Collodion  Process— Experimenter.  In  the  Almanac  will  be  found  formulae 
for  pyroxyline,  and  also  for  collodion  ;  but,  if,  as  a  beginner  in  process 
work,  you  take  our  advice,  be  content  for  the  present  to  purchase  your 
collodion  ready-made.  You  will  then  have  what  you  can  rely  upon.  You 
will  find  that  you  will  at  first  have  enough  to  learn  in  making  good 
process  blocks  without  learning  to  make  pyroxyline  and  collodion. 

Distant  Photography. — H.  Cross.  The  only  way  to  get  a  distant  object 
large  on  a  small  plate  :s  either  to  use  a  very  long-focus  lens  or  the 
tele-photo  lens.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  the  more  convenient,  as  it 
does  not  entail  a  long  extension  of  the  camera.  Either  way  you  would 
be  able  to  photograph  herds  of  deer  without  disturbing  them  from 
their  natural  groupings  by  reason  of  the  distance  you  may  be  away. 

Carbon  Printing. — R.  A.  S.  H.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
we  should  say  it  was  not  the  bichromate  of  potash.  As  you  have  only 
developed  about  a  dozen  prints,  it  is  very  unlikely  indeed  that  you  are 
suffering  from  the  bichromate.  It  is  only  after  weeks  or  months’ 
constant  use  that  any  ill  effects  need  be  expected.  With  some  persons 
many  years  of  continual  use  do  not  produce  any  ill  effect.  It  depends 
upon  the  individual. 

Shutter. — S.  Browning.  If  the  three  negatives  from  which  the  prints 
forwarded  were  made  were  taken  immediately  one  after  the  other,  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  shutter  is  not  regular  in  its  action.  That  is 
evidently  due  to  some  disturbing  cause — a  particle  of  grit  in  the 
cylinder,  for  example.  The  mor.>  delicate  a  piece  of  apparatus  is,  the 
more  carefully  it  must  be  protected,  particularly  when  carried  on  a 
bicycle  on  dusty  roads. 

Blinds  for  Studio. — R.  Curtis.  1.  The  darker  of  the  two  fabrics  would  be 
the  better.  It  would,  however,  be  desirable  to  have  a  thicker  and 
better  quality.  It  would  prove  more  durable,  and  would  the  better 
stop  off  the  light  on  the  south  side.  The  sample  enclosed  is  really  too 
thin  for  that  purpose.  2  We  should  say  have  spring  blinds  for  the 
roof,  and  curtains  for  the  sides.  Had  the  glass  at  the  sides  been  of  the 
same  length  as  at  the  roof,  it  would  have  been  ample. 

The  Iconoscope. — W.  F.  Wilson  says  :  Could  you  kindly  inform  me,  through 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  whether  the  American  icono¬ 
scope,  advertised  and  described  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac,  can  be  purchased  anywhere  in  London  ;  or,  if  not,  whether 
there  are  any  agents  in  London  for  American  goods  through  whom  I 
could  order  an  iconoscope  ?  ”—  In  reply  :  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  on 
.sale  in  this  country.  Fallowfield  will  probably  procure  it  for  you. 


Old  Negatives. — Collodion  writes:  “I  have  just  come  into  possession  of 
nearly  a  thousand  collodion  negatives— poi traits,  quarter  plate  size  — all 
taken  on  patent  plate  some  thirty  or  more  years  ago.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  best  way  to  realise  upon  them,  as  the  glass  must,  or  ought  to  be, 
valuable  ?  ”— We  should  say  the  most  profitable  thing  would  be  to  con¬ 
sign  them  to  the  dust  cart.  It  would  certainly  not  be  worth  while  to 
clean  them  off  with  the  idea  of  selling  the  glass,  or,  at  the  present  price 
of  sil\er,  with  the  view  to  recovering  that  as  residues. 

Jubhar.— The  answer  to  your  first  question  is  that  all  will  depend  upon  the 
intelligence  and  perseverance  of  the  amateur  himself.  We  should 
advise  you  to  write  to  Penrose  &  Co.,  Upper  Baker  street,  Lloyd  Square, 
W.C. ,  for  their  catalogue.  From  that  you  will  see  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  requirements,  and  also  the  works  published  on 
the  different  processes,  which  they  supply.  Get  those.  It  would  take  up 
more  than  an  entire  journal  to  fully  answer  all  your  queries,  as  you  are 
apparently  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  different  subjects. 

Faded  Photographs. — Wants  writes  :  “  How  can  I  revive  a  very  badly  faded 
photograph?  It  has  faded  through  not  being  sufficiently  washed,  and 
the  people  wish  me  to  get  them  a  few  copies  of  it.  Would  it  be  wise  to 
try  myself  or  send  it  away  ?  ” — There  is  no  really  satisfactory  way  of 
restoring  a  badly  faded  photograph.  Any  professional  photographer 
would  copy  the  picture  for  you  if  you  are  unable  to  do  it  yourself. 
Some  faded  photographs  yield  better  copies  than  their  appearance 
would  seem  to  warrant.  If  the  print  was  toned  by  gold,  treatment  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  will  generally  remove  some  of 
the  yellowness. 

Portrait  Lens. — Interested  says:  “Some  few  weeks  ago  you  answered  a 
query  from  me  for  which  I  am  obliged  ;  will  you  allow  me  to  repeat  the 
one  you  did  not  answer.  In  a  portrait  combination  which  should  have 
the  longer  focus,  front  or  back  half  ?  or  is  it  material  which  to  the 
proper  performance  of  lens  ?  In  grinding  a  lens  2  inches  diameter,  what 
size  should  the  tools  have  been— much  larger  than  the  lens  r  quired?” — 

In  all  modern  lenses  of  the  Petzval  form  the  back  combination  is  cf 
longer  focus  than  the  front,  and  it  is  found  advantageous  to  have  it  so. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  goo  1  margin  to  the  tools,  so  that  the  figure  of  the 
lens  is  maintained  to  the  edge. 

Developing. — Toning — Weekly  Reader  says:  “1.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you 
would  tell  me  if,  when  a  negative  is  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  it  is 
thin,  whether  it  is  over  or  under-exposed  ?  The  image  comes  up  slowly, 
and  is  clearly  seen  through  the  developer  in  the  dish  ;  but,  after  fixing, 
it  is  extremely  thin.  2.  Can  you  also  let  me  know  of  a  good  and  cheap 
combined  toning  and  fixing  solution  ?” — In  reply  :  1.  It  m^y  be  either, 
but  probably  the  latter,  as  the  image  comes  out  slowly.  The  cause  of 
the  thinness  may,  however,  be  due  to  not  allowing  the  developer  to  act 
long  enough  to  get  density.  2.  Formulae  for  combined  toning  and  fixing 
baths  are  given  on  pp.  1019,  1020,  of  the  Almanac.  We  do  not  answer 
through  the  post. 

Developer:  Silver  Bath. — Ferrotype  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  answer 
the  following  questions  and  oblige.  1.  I  used  to  work  with  a  developer 
in  which  pyrogallic  acid,  methylated  spirit,  glycerine,  and  bromide  of 
potassium  were  used ;  I  forget  the  formulae  now  :  can  you  give?  2  How 
to  test  a  silver  bath  for  ferrotypes  to  tell  whether  it  is  acid  enough  or  too 
acid.  Your  advice  will  be  esteemed.” — 1.  Here  is  a  formula  that 
contains  both  methylated  spirit  and  glycerine,  but  whether  that  is  the 
one  you  worked  with  we  cannot,  of  course,  say.  A  :  pyrogallic  acid, 

1  ounce ;  methylated  alcohol,  7  ounces ;  glycerine,  \  ounce.  B  : 
bromide  of  potassium,  120  grains  ;  distilled  water,  7  ouncts  ;  ammonia, 
•880,  1  ounce.  2.  Litmus  papcr  will  show  whether  the  bath  is  acid  or 
not.  Have  the  bath  only  acid  enough  to  yield  clean  pictures,  more 
than  that  will  make  the  plates  slow. 

Spots  on  Prists. — Puzzled  writes:  “If  you  can  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  spots  on  the  enclosed  print,  you  will  greatly 
oblige.  I  tone  in  the  sulphocyanide  and  gold  bath,  and  am  very 
careful  in  the  working,  and  keep  dishes  clean  and  to  their  own  use.  As  . 
the  toning  is  done  where  no  chemicals  are  kept,  it  is  very  puzzling  to  ! 
account  for  the  spots,  which,  as  a  rule,  appear  before  fixing.  Some 
batches  will  be  almost  free— only  one  or  two  in  a  lot  of  thirty  or  forty 
prints,  whilst  in  one  or  two  cases  the  whole  lot  have  been  spotted  more 
or  less  severely.  Some  of  the  spots  are  large,  and  appear  as  if  some  | 
colour  had  been  dropped  on  to  the  face  of  print  and  then  rubbed  on  one  i 
side.” — pfie  spots  are  clearly  due  to  particles  of  extraneous  matter 
coming  in  contact  with  the  prints  while  they  are  moist  or  wet.  They 
are  not  in  the  paper,  but  simply  on  the  surface.  What  the  particles 
are  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  than  we  can  be. 

Toning:  Lens.— S.  D.  says:  “1.  I  have  lately  used  some  -  P.O.P.,  and 

think  it  a  good  paper.  I  cannot  understand  why - give  instructions 

to  tone  without  washing,  because  all  others  make  washing  before  toning  as 
impoitant.  Would  you  please  say  if  you  think  any  way  is  equally  good 
for  prints?  I  see  by  Journal  of  July  29,  1895,  p.  466  you  there  lay 
stiess  on  washing  before  toning.  2.  I  have  a  carte-de  visite  lens  marked 
as  follows,  16,433  ;  no  other  marks,  only  ‘  Quick-acting  Patent  Lens.’ 
Who  would  be  the  maker  ?  ” — In  reply:  1.  We  certainly  prefer  to  wash 
out  the  free  silver  before  toning,  but  probably  the  makers  of  the  paper 
referred  to  have  reasons  for  giving  the  instructions  they  do.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  know  how  this  paper  is  prepared,  so  cannot  give  an  authori¬ 
tative  opinion.  2.  We  do  not  know  who  is  the  maker  of  the  lens.  It 
s  probably  of  French  manufacture,  and  bears  the  trade  mark  of  the 
vendor,  though  we  do  not  recognise  it  as  that  of  any  English  dealer. 


***  Besides  several  answers  to  correspondents,  many  other  communications 
are  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

>  eral  visits  that  we  have  paid  to  the  Royal  Photographic 
!  iety’s  Exhibition  in  the  interval  since  the  memorable 
;nlng  ceremony  on  April  25  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
1  e  enabled  us  to  perceive  that  its  initial  success  has  been 
lly  sustained  and  increased  from  day  to  day.  Not  a  dis¬ 
tant  note,  not  a  sound  of  dissatisfaction,  either  from  visitor 
inhibitor,  has  reached  our  ears.  It  stands  out  plainly  as 
i  finest,  the  completest,  the  most  instructive  and  interesting 
Itographic  Exhibition  yet  held  in  this  country.  The  loDg 

I  elegant  naves  and  three  spacious  courts  of  the  Crystal 
>;*ce  hold  a  collection  illustrative  of  what  has  been  done  in 
'Hography  in  the  past,  and  what  is  being  done  in  it  at  the 
dient  moment,  from  which  no  representative  example  is  con- 
puously  absent.  From  the  little  snap-shot,  taken  in  a 
a  era  costing  only  a  few  shillings,  up  to  the  moon  photo- 
:r>h  made  in  the  twenty- six  inch  refractor  at  Greenwich 
I'ervatory;  from  the  ordinary  commercial  cabinet  portrait 

II  ;o  the  most  aspiring  artistic  effort  of  a  Crooke  or  a  Craigie ; 
o  1  a  box  of  dry  plates  up  to  the  finest  optical  productions  of 
)  imeyer  and  Rudolph,  nothing  has  been  omitted  to  carry 


out  the  endeavour  which  animated  the  promoters  of  the 
Exhibition  eighteen  months  ago,  viz ,  to  make  it  completely 
illustrative  of  the  present  position  of  photography. 

*  *  • 

On  Saturday  last,  after  we  had  passed  the  principal  part  of 
the  morning  studying  the  Historical  and  Scientific  Sections  in 
the  courts,  and  recording  a  few  notes  for  future  use,  we  spent 
a  pleasant  hour  or  so  among  the  interested  crowds  that 
thronged  the  naves  of  the  Palace  up  to  nearly  closing  time. 
The  Pictorial  Section  in  the  North  Nave  was  very  liberally 
patronised  by  the  visitors,  among  whom  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  some  scores  of  well-known  photographers.  We 
cannot  too  highly  praise  the  way  in  which  the  Loan  Collection 
has  been  arranged  and  hung.  The  spaciousness  of  the  nave, 
and  the  freedom  of  movement  one  may  enjoy  in  the  great  area 
of  space,  combined  with  the  position  of  the  exhibits  all  virtually 
on  the  line,  quite  render  the  task  of  examining  them  an  easy 
and  pleasant  one. 

*  *  * 

The  trade  exhibits  in  the  North  and  South  Naves  drew  large  * 
bodies  of  visitors  throughout  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
the  demonstrations  of  Platinotype  and  Velox  printing  in  par¬ 
ticular  appeared  to  excite  much  intelligent  interest.  As  for 
the  apparatus  stands,  we  have  not  before  seen  so  large  an 
amount  of  notice,  at  an  Exhibition,  bestowed  on  this  branch 
of  photographic  production.  Messrs.  Beck,  Messrs.  Ross, 
Messrs.  Dallmeyer,  Messrs.  Watson,  and  other  exhibitors  must 
surely  have  reason  to  be  pleased  at  the  attention  which  their 
stands  attracted.  The  printing-paper  firms,  Messrs.  Wellington 
A  Ward,  Messrs.  Elliott  A  Son,  and  Messrs.  Morgan  A  Kidd 
supplied  quite  artistic  and  well-displayed  little  photographic 
exhibitions  in  themselves.  It  was  easy  to  observe  that  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  many  photographers  present,  but  also  on 
that  of  the  general  public,  the  delighted  attention  bestowed  on 
these  sections  of  the  Exhibition  was  not  instigated  by  mere 
curiosity,  but  had  for  its  underyling  cause  a  real  and  genuine 
interest  in  photography  and  its  many  beautiful  productions 
here  shown. 

*  *  * 

Since  the  Exhibition  opened  some  new  and  important 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  exhibitors  We  have 
heard  many  expressions  of  regret  emanating  from  firms  and 
individual  photographers,  who  are  not  showing,  that  they  have 
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held  aloof  from  this  truly  great  display,  the  success  of  which 
has  enabled  the  Crystal  Palace  to  well  regain  the  reputation  it 
temporarily  lost  as  a  suitable  venue  for  a  photographic 
exhibition.  We  are  justified  in  reminding  those  who  predicted 
disaster  on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
as  an  exhibition  hall,  that  their  gloomy  prophecies  have  been 
completely  falsified  all  along  the  line.  We  have  been  unable 
to  discover  a  single  supporter  of  the  Exhibition  who  is  not 
delighted  with  the  intrinsic  success  of  the  Exhibition  and  the 
material  benefits  derivable  therefrom. 

*  *  * 

We  are  also  extremely  happy  to  be  able  to  point  to  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  as  having  thoroughly  vindicated 
its  ability  and  its  right  not  only  to  organize  an  exhibition  of 
pictorial,  scientific,  and  historical  photography,  but  also  to 
cater  for  the  requirements  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  trade 
in  respect  of  an  exhibition.  The  support  given  by  the  trade 
and  the  manufacturers  on  this  occasion,  as  we  remarked  last 
week,  is  unprecedently  great,  and  for  the  first  time  a  thoroughly 
representative  display  of  photographic  manufactures  has  been 
successfully  organized,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In 
future  efforts  of  this  nature  the  Society  will  undoubtedly  have, 
as  it  deserves,  the  entire  confidence  of  the  photographic  trade. 
It  has  confirmed  its  unquestioned  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
one  authoritative  national  and  representative  body  for  all 
classes  of  British  photographers,  and  those  interested  in  the 
practice  and  advancement  of  photography. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  W.  H.  M.  Christie,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  was  to  have 
delivered  a  paper  on  the  recent  solar  eclipse  before  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  at  No.  12,  Hanover- square, 
W.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  10.  We  understand  that  the 
paper  will  instead  be  read  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  date 
and  evening  named.  The  occasion  is  to  be  utilised  for  holding 
a  conversazione  of  the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends, 
and  also  members  of  affiliated  societies,  who  will  have  free 
admission  to  the  Palace.  The  Earl  of  Crawford  (President) 
will  receive  the  guests  at  7.30  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert 
Room,  which,  with  the  Theatre,  has  been  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  for  the  evening.  It 
is  anticipated  that  a  very  large  number  of  members  and  others 
will  attend  the  gathering. 

*  #  * 

A  welcome  and  regular  spring  visitor,  in  the  shape  of 
Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual ,  otherwise  the  Process  Year-Book  for 

1898,  has  made  its  appearance  on  our  table  this  week.  The 
Editor  is  Mr.  William  Gamble,  of  whose  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  the  progress  of  process  work  this  Year-Book  is  a  splendid 
manifestation.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  well  indicated  by  its 
sub-title,  which  is,  “A  Review  of  the  Graphic  Arts.”  In  a 
prefatory  note  the  editor  tells  us  that  the  Process  Year-Book 
records  a  year’s  progress  in  the  kindred  industries  it  represents 
by  the  merit  of  its  pictorial  contents.  The  record  includes 
uoout  a  hundred  illustrations,  mostly  full-page  ones,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  various  methods  of  engraving,  in  tone,  line, 
and  colour,  could  not,  within  the  limits  indicated,  have  had  a 
more  adequate  representation  or  one  which  could  do  the  different 
processes  greater  justice.  Here,  almost  at  a  glance,  you  see 
process  work  represented  at  its  present  best. 


The  book  is  bound  in  excellent  taste,  and  the  printing  ai 
paper  are  above  reproach.  We  note  one  somewhat  irritati, 
superfluity,  viz.,  the  excessive  amount  of  printed  particuh, 
placed  underneath  each  full-page  picture.  First  of  all,  tht 
Is  the  title,  sometimes  running  to  two  lines,  then  the  proce; ' 
next  the  engraver’s  name,  and  finally  an  imprint — in  all  fi 
or  six  lines  of  type  which  utterly  mar  the  beauty  of 
otherwise  irreproachable  book,  the  excellences  of  which,  ho 
ever,  are  sufficient  to  wipe  out  even  greater  defects. 

*  *  * 

The  articles  are  of  great  interest  and  value.  The  edit 
writes  fully  and  suggestively  of  Pictorial  Telegraphy,  aj 
among  the  other  contributors  are  Mr.  Max  Levy  (Screens  f 
Three-colour  Work),  C.  Ashleigh  Snow,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  W. 
Wilkinson,  J.  Husnik  (Gelatine  Reliefs  for  Overlays),  C. 
Zander,  William  Weissenberger  (Negatives  of  Natural  Objet 
for  Tri  colour  Printing)  Leon  Vidal  (Polychrome  Impressio 
by  the  aid  of  Photography),  W.  D.  Richmond  (Half- to 
Negatives  and  Dry  Plates),  Chapman  Jones,  W.  B.  Bolt 
(Multiple  Aperture  Stops  for  Half-tone  work),  G.  Fritz,  D. 
Dallas,  Thomas  Bolas,  G.  Holzhausen,  M.  Wolfe,  and  Color 
Waterhouse  (Useful  Notes  and  Tables  for  Printers  for  Procr 
Workers).  It  is  altogether  an  invaluable  book  for  proc< 
workers. 

*  *  * 

A  friend  in  the  East  writes  to  inform  us  that  at  l 
Greek  ceremony  of  the  Washing  of  the  Feet  in  Jerusalem, 
April  last,  he  counted  from  the  spot  where  he  stood  ni 
stereoscopic  cameras,  seven  stand  and  two  hand,  two  half-pla' 
three  12  x  10,  and  fourteen  hand  cameras  (Bullseye,  Kodi 
Facile,  &c.).  He  says  he  was  unable  to  move  in  the  crowd 
he  would  probably  have  seen  more.  “And  yet,”  he  ad 
“  some  say  stereoscopic  photography  is  dead.”  It  is  very  mu 
alive,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week.  Our  friend  says  that 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  ceremony  at  fi  a.m.,  and  most  of  t 
cameras  were  then  set,  although  the  service  did  not  take  pi; 
until  8.45.  Tourist  photographers  would  appear  to  be  i 
deficient  in  enthusiasm — and  bad  taste. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  SALTS  OF 
COBALT. 

The  elements  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  whet 
existing  in  the  free  state  or  in  chemical  combination  with  ot. 
elements,  are  remarkable  for  a  curious  inter-relation  of  prof 
ties  which  has  earned  for  them  the  popular  appellation  of  i 
metals  of  the  iron  group. 

Bestowed,  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  for  mere  conveniej 
of  chemical  terminology,  the  name,  for  many  reasons,  ii  - 
particularly  appropriate  one.  Its  suitability  is  seen  in  tit 
that  the  analogy  or  coincidence  of  properties  which  it  imp  * 
is  a  reality,  and  an  important  reality  in  the  domain  of  phyi 
as  well  as  in  that  of  chemistry. 

What  is  still  more  striking  is,  that  the  bond  of  uni 
between  these  four  metals  is  of  a  nature  so  many-sided  aG 
make  itself  apparent  as  an  influence  in  each  of  the  cl® 
branches  of  physical  science. 

If  we  care  to  look  for  it  in  thermodynamics,  we  may  fr  f 
the  relationship  in  the  tables  of  melting  points,  of  then® 
conductivities,  and  of  specific  heats.  If  we  seek  it  in  electric^ 
we  find  it  in  the  consecutive  position  of  these  elements  in 
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ectro-chemical  series.  Passing  thence  to  magnetism,  we  note 
iem  acting  as  the  very  types,  so  to  speak,  of  those  bodies  that 
ive  been  denominated  paramagnetics. 

In  chemistry  the  connexion  is  exhibited  in  isomorphism — 
ling  that  word  in  its  widest  sense — as  well  as  in  a  number  of 
her  ways.  In  optics,  at  first  sight  we  would  seem  to  miss  a 
lk  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  This,  however,  is  speedily 
ithcoming,  when  we  learn  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
lar  radiations,  the  compounds  of  these  elements  are  decom- 
>sed  in  a  manner  so  regular  and  invariable  as  to  demonstrate 
e  existence  in  the  group  of  a  definite,  common  molecular 
stability,  made  apparent  to  us  as  such  by  the  reactions 
bich  ensue  when  these  compounds  are  exposed  to  actinic 
ition. 

On  reviewing  this  extensive  series  of  phenomena,  it  will  be 
en  that  only  those  included  under  the  heading  last  men- 
med  need  concern  us  at  all  as  photographers.  They,  how- 
rer,  demand  our  fullest  attention,  and  that  for  two  excellent 
asons :  firstly,  because  of  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
ie  facts  themselves  ;  and,  secondly,  because  a  knowledge  of 
iem  cannot  fail  to  be  of  utility  in  one  or  other  of  the  many 
spartments  of  technical  photography. 

In  order  to  obtain  trustworthy  results  in  an  inquiry  of  any 
agnitude  demanding  a  treatment  founded  on  strictly  scientific 
ethods,  the  investigator  must,  for  the  time  being,  be  content 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  -the  specialist.  On  that  accountj 
erefore,  we  trust  we  shall  not  seem  the  advocates  of  an  1m- 
rfect  scheme  of  deduction,  if  in  the  present  and  following 
pers  we  attempt  to  deal  with  but  a  portion  of  what  properly 
rtains  to  the  subject  under  review.  The  action  and  effects 
light  upon  the  salts  of  cobalt  will  therein  engage  our  ex- 
lsive  attention,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  ex- 
riments  on  the  compounds  of  that  metal,  we  are  happy  to 
y  that  we  are  in  the  position  of  any  one  who  is  able  to  make 
ditions  to  the  knowledge  that  we  already  possess  in  regard 
light-sensitive  bodies. 

We  have  above  referred  to  the  decomposition  effected  by 
.  ht  on  the  members  of  the  iron  group  as  definite  and  in- 

i  liable.  It  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  devote  a  few 
?jrds  to  describing  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  which  is 
ns  brought  about.  The  group,  as  already  said,  consists  of 
'  r  metals  only,  chromium  and  uranium,  though  sometimes 

luded  as  members  thereof,  being  so  regarded  on  insufficient 
punds.  Of  the  compounds  of  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel, 
3  far  as  these  are  susceptible  to  change  by  the  action  of  light, 

ii  le  or  nothing  of  practical  value  is  known.  To  the  salts  of 
m,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  importance  attaches,  due 
q  inly  to  the  part  which  they  play  in  the  various  platinum 
p  nting  processes.  To  these  salts,  then,  when  seeking  infor- 
o  tion,  we  naturally  turn.  Thanks  to  the  devoted  labours  of 
t.  late  Sir  John  Herschel,  Dr.  Eder,  Pizzighelli,  and  others, 
d  photographic  properties  of  the  salts  in  question  have  been 
c;  efully  studied  and  recorded,  and  the  results  of  investigation 
i:  accessible  to  all.  We  have  thus  at  hand  a  vast  body  of 
ii  irmation  of  a  character  fitted  to  facilitate  our  studies,  not 
y  j  of  the  ferric  and  ferrous  compounds,  but  also  of  the  salts 
e:the  various  analogous  metallic  oxides  comprised  in  the 
g  up,  of  which  iron  is  principal  member. 

What,  then,  are  the  points  that  should  most  impress  us  in 
tl  behaviour  of  the  iron  compounds  to  actinic  action  1  In 
tl  first  place,  the  fact  deserves  a  more  than  superficial 
Q  ice,  that,  in  our  iron  printing  processes,  we  invariably  em¬ 


ploy,  when  sensitising,  a  ferric  salt.  The  reason  for  this,  as 
may  be  very  readily  guessed,  is  that  the  ferric  salts  are 
highly  sensitive  to  the  luminiferous  radiations,  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  salts  of  the  lower  oxide,  the  case  is  re¬ 
versed.  The  latter,  as  Chastang  and  others  have  shown,  are 
indeed  sensitive  to  light,  but — and  here  is  the  really  im¬ 
portant  point — very  much  less  sensitive  than  the  salts  of  the 
higher  oxide. 

Unlike  the  ferric  series  of  compounds,  they  are  incapable  of 
being  made  the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  printing  process,  and 
therefore,  considered  from  the  purely  practical  standpoint, 
they  may  be  termed  insensitive  without  impropriety. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  note  and  bear  in  mind  this  charac¬ 
teristic  difference  between  the  salts  of  the  two  oxides,  as  we 
shall  have  to  refer  to  it  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  our 
remarks. 

In  the  second  place,  as  regards  the  effect  produced  by  the 
impact  of  light  on  the  sensitive  salts  of  iron,  it  has  long  since 
been  ascertained  that  the  change  effected  is  a  form  of  chemical 
decomposition  due  to  the  abstraction  of  part  of  the  oxygen 
present,  in  the  course  of  which  the  particular  ferric  compound 
employed  as  a  sensitising  agent  is  reduced  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  ferrous  compound.  Tnis  is  found  to  hold  for  all  the  ferric 
compounds  that  have  hitherto  been  examined.  It  hulds,  too, 
for  combinations  of  two  or  more  of  these  compounds,  and  like¬ 
wise  for  those  combinations  in  which  the  salts  of  certain 
other  metals — platinum,  for  instance — play  an  auxiliary  part. 
The  reaction,  then,  is  to  all  appearances  a  universal  one. 

Now,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  the  knowledge  of  what 
holds  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  metals  of  the  iron  group  will  be 
of  assistance  to  us  when  we  pass  to  the  study  of  the  other 
members  of  the  group. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  cobalt.  Knowing  that  light  reduces 
a  ferric  to  a  ferrous  salt,  and  knowing,  too,  that  cobalt  forms 
two  oxides  in  all  respects  analogous  to  the  oxides  of  iron, 
we  should,  on  the  assumption  that  the  cobalt  salts  are 
sensitive  to  light  at  all,  naturally  anticipate  two  things  : 
firstly,  that  the  cobaltic  salts  are  much  more  sensitive  to  its 
action  than  the  cobaltous  salts ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  will 
reduce  the  cobaltic  salts  to  the  cobaltous  state.  Experiment 
shows  that  such  is  indeed  the  case,  thus  affording  us  a  fresh 
and  beautiful  instance  of  the  remarkable  relationship  existing 
between  cobalt  and  iron.  « 

Btfore  describing  the  series  of  experiments  which  afford 
proof  of  the  statements  which  we  have  just  made,  we  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  work  of  an  earlier  investigator, 
namely,  Robert  Hunt. 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  celebrated  Researches  on  Light  in 
its  Chemical  Relations  he  gives  an  account  of  some  experiments 
made  by  him  with  the  object  of  testing  the  effects  of  light  on 
certain  of  the  more  common  salts  of  cobalt.  Unfortunately 
for  us,  his  record  of  the  facts  observed  is  scanty  in  the 
extreme,  and  altogether  it  is  evident  that  he  attached  but  little 
importance  to  the  results  of  his  inquiry.  We  shall,  neverthe¬ 
less,  here  quote  his  exact  words  for  the  benefit  of  those  who, 
like,  ourselves,  are  interested  in  the  early  chapters  of  photo¬ 
graphic  history. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  what  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  discourse,  namely,  to  the  peculiar  effects  due  to 
dehydrations  produced  by  heat  on  the  cobalt  salts  he  goes  on 
to  say : — 

“  Another  kind  of  change  is  apparent  under  the  spaces  on 
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which  the  blue  rays  fall,  and  which,  very  different  from  that 
produced  by  the  heat  rays,  is  permanent.  On  paper  the 
nitrate,  muriate,  and  carbonates  of  cobalt  have  been  found  to 
deepen  in  colour  very  considerably  under  exposure.  In  a  few 
instances,  when  the  sun  has  been  very  fervent,  the  pale  blue 
of  these  salts  changed  to  a  good  violet ;  but,  when  removed 
from  the  light,  this  colour  passes  into  a  deeper  blue.  Washed 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  blue  passes  into  a  brown,  and,  if 
again,  exposed,  positive  images  are  produced.”* 

It  is  apparent  from  what  is  here  said  that  Hunt  made  his 
experiments  on  the  cobaltous  salts.  The  three  salts  that  he 
names,  viz.,  the  nitrate,  muriate,  and  carbonate,  are  in  fact 
just  the  three  salts  of  cobaltous  oxide  that  are  kept  in  stock  by 
the  chemical  dealers. 

The  cobaltic  salts,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  and  never  have 
been  articles  of  commerce,  and  it  is  perhaps  even  doubtful 
whether  Hunt  was  acquainted  with  their  existence,  seeing  that 
even  nowadays  this  series  of  compounds  is  unknown  outside 
the  laboratory. 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  he  was  experimenting  with 
members  of  a  series  of  salts  little  sensitive  to  light,  salts 
analogous  in  constitution  and  behaviour  to  those  of  ferrous 
oxide,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  facts  elicited 
were  of  an  insignificant  character. 

Hunt  was,  in  this  particular  case,  the  victim  of  circum¬ 
stances,  or  of  an  unlucky  choice.  Far  otherwise  would  have 
been  the  result  had  he  been  able  to  devote  the  time  thus  spent 
to  the  study  of  the  salts  of  cobaltic  oxide.  In  these,  as  it  will 
be  our  object  to  show,  there  lies  a  rich  mine  of  material  that, 
sooner  or  later,  is  certain  of  being  turned  to  account  by  the 
practical  photographer  in  his  daily  printing  operations.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  the  phenomena  observed  by  Hunt,  considered 
from  an  analogical  point  of  view,  are  highly  instructive,  as  they 
serve  to  demonstrate  that  the  cobaltous  salts  possess  a  feeble 
degree  of  actinic  sensitiveness,  precisely  similar  to  that  with 
which  experiment  proves  the  ferrous  series  of  compounds  is 
endowed. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  cobaltic  salts,  the  subject 
proper  of  these  articles. 

These,  as  we  have  said,  are  products  of  the  laboratory ;  for, 
being  mostly  of  an  unstable  character  and  in  very  little 
demand,  their  preparation  has  been  voted  an  unprofitable 
operation  by  those  on  whom,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
we  are  content  to  depend  for  our  chemical  supplies. 

Accordingly,  we  must  be  our  own  manufacturing  chemists  if 
we  intend  to  investigate  and  formulate  the  photographic 
properties  of  these  compounds.  Fortunately,  this  is  no  very 
difficult  matter,  though  it  is  one  that  demands  a  little  nicety 
in  the  necessary  manipulations  and  also  a  slight  knowledge  of 
chemistry. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  ferric  salts,  those  of  the  higher  or 
sesquioxide  of  cobalt  may  be  produced  in  a  number  of 
different  ways.  Their  formation  is,  however,  perhaps  most 
easily  effected  by  the  action  of  solvent  acids  upon  cobaltic 
hydrate.  This  is  the  mode  of  formation  which  we  adopted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Balts  for  the  series  of  experiments 
about  to  be  described,  and  we  can  recommend  it  to  others  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  and  convenience  in  practice. 

Cobaltic  hydrate  possesses  the  molecular  formula  Co2H204, 
and  is  a  dark-brown  flocculent  body,  practically  insoluble  in 
water,  and  readily  convertible  by  dehydration  into  the  sesqui- 
*  Researches  on  Light ,  1852,  page  183,  Eection  312, 


oxide,  Co203,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  hydrate,  j 
may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  ordinary  bleaching  powder— th 
so-called  chloride  of  lime — in  hot  water,  so  as  to  form 
concentrated  solution,  filtering  off  the  insoluble  residue,  an 
adding  the  clarified  liquor  to  a  strong  aqueous  solution  < 
cobaltous  chloride  or  nitrate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  precipitat 
all  the  cobalt  present. 

After  the  brown  hydrate  has  completely  subsided,  which 
generally  a  matter  of  some  hours,  the  clear  liquid  is  decante 
by  means  of  a  siphon  tube.  The  vessel  is  then  refilled,  th: 
time  with  clean  water,  and  well  agitated  so  as  to  wash  th 
precipitate,  which  is  then  allowed  again  to  subside,  an 
afterwards  the  water  is  drawn  off  as  before.  This  washin 
process  must  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  order  t 
remove  all  trace  of  chloride  of  lime  and  other  contaminate, 
bodies. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  hydrate  is  being  washed,  bIx  o 
seven  successive  washing  waters  may  be  required  to  effect  th 
entire  removal  of  the  soluble  salts.  Cold  water  should  b 
employed  in  preference  to  hot  in  the  washing  operations.  Th 
greater  portion  of  the  last  washing  water  should  be  decantec 
and  the  washed  hydrate  preserved  for  use  in  a  glass  jar  o 
wide-mouthed  bottle  covered  with  a  glass  plate  to  keep  on 
dust  and  prevent  desiccation.  It  will  keep  for  two  or  thre 
months  or  longer  without  change,  and,  by  agitating  the  pre 
cipitate  now  and  again  with  the  supernatant  residual  water, 
syrup-like  liquid  will  be  obtained,  a  portion  of  which  may  b 
easily  withdrawn  whenever  it  is  desired  to  prepare  a  salt. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  description  of  the  experiment 
made  by  us  on  the  different  cobaltic  compounds. 

For  convenience  of  reference  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  brie 
together  under  one  head  all  the  facts  noted  in  regard  to  eac 
particular  salt.  As  this  arrangement  will  conflict  with  tb 
order  in  which  the  experiments  were  made,  and  as  this  order 
occasionally  an  item  of  some  little  consequence,  as  ezhibitin 
the  logical  development  of  a  line  of  inquiry,  we  shall,  wheneve 
there  seems  anything  to  be  gained  by  the  addition,  complei 
the  information  given  under  different  headings  by  supplyk 
the  missing  chronological  data. 

Experiments  with  Cobaltic  Citrate. 

When  cobaltic  hydrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  citric  aci 
and  a  gentle  heat  is  applied,  the  hydrate  dissolves,  and  a  pe 
pink  solution  of  cobaltic  citrate  is  obtained.  This,  if  preserv- 
in  the  dark,  free  from  access  of  air,  is  remarkably  stable,  an 
may  be  evaporated  to  a  gelatinous  consistency  without  d< 
composition.  The  dilute  solution,  after  keeping  for  seven 
months,  will  still  give  all  the  reactions  of  a  cobaltic  salt;  bu 
in  the  presence  of  free  acid  or  a  haloid  salt  of  another  metal, 
is  somewhat  more  readily  reduced  to  the  cobaltous  state  tha 
is  the  case  with  the  freshly  prepared  solution.  As  a  genen 
rule,  the  cobaltic  salts  in  course  of  time  are  reduced  to  tb 
cobaltous  state  even  in  the  dark.  Cobaltic  citrate,  probabl; 
is  no  exception,  but  its  conversion  (if  conversion  there  be) 
effected  so  slowly  that  the  term  “  unstable,”  so  frequently  au 
Indiscriminately  applied  by  high  chemical  authorities  to  tl 
cobaltic  series  of  salts,  is  here  an  inadmissible  one. 

Unsized  paper  having  been  sensitised  by  a  four  minutes  m 
mersion  in  a  solution  of  cobaltic  citrate  (strength  about  fiftee 
grains  per  ounce)  was  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark,  and  the 
exposed  to  light  under  a  negative.  The  experiment  was  r 
peated  several  titnes,  both  in  sunlight  and  in  diffused  dayligh 
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The  exposures  given  varied  from  five  minutes  to  as  many  days 
In  no  case  was  the  slightest  trace  of  an  image  discernible  after 
exposure.  In  some  cases  it  was  noticed  that  the  paper  became 
damp  from  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  moisture.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  light,  as  the 
hygroscopic  properties  of  the  citrate  were  equally  manifested  in 
absolute  darkness. 

Successive  portions  of  the  fully  exposed  paper  were  then 
developed  with  aqueous  solutions  of  the  following  reagents,  but 
no  image  resulted  :  Potassium  dichromate,  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide,  dilute  ammonia,  gallate  of  soda,  sodium  nitro-prusside, 
plumbic  nitrite,  and  potassium  sulphc cyanide. 

These  results  were  somewhat  discouraging,  as  seeming  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  cobaltic  citrate,  ; per  se,  could  not 
be  classed  among  light-sensitive  salts. 

One  of  our  latest  experiments,  however,  satisfactorily  esta¬ 
blishes  the  fact  that  the  citrate  really  is  sensitive  to  light. 
A  piece  of  sensitised  paper,  after  a  rather  prolonged  exposure 
to  diffused  light,  was  soaked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanide,  and  transferred, 
without  washing,  to  a  tray  containing  very  dilute  nitric  acid. 
A  faint,  but  distinct,  blue  image  was  almost  immediately  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  paper  assumed  a  bluish  tint  all  over.  The 
sulphocyanide  solution  having  been  mixed  with  the  dilute  acid, 
another  piece  of  paper,  exposed  as  before,  was  immersed  therein, 
but  this  time  no  image  was  obtained,  even  after  long  soaking. 

The  rationale  of  these  phenomena  may,  perhaps,  be  that 
the  sulphocyanide  acts  on  the  reduced  citrate  of  cobalt,  forming 
at  first  an  invisible  sulphocyanide  image,  which  is,  in  its  turn, 
decomposed  by  the  acid,  and  so  rendered  visible,  whereas,  when 
the  development  is  effected  with  the  mixed  solutions,  the  acid 
at  once  attacks  the  reduced  citrate,  and  the  sulphocyanide  has 
no  opportunity  of  combining  with  the  cobalt  salt. 

More  interesting  results  were  obtained  by  exposing  the 
citrate  to  light  in  the  presence  of  a  second  salt.  These,  owing 
to  lack  of  space,  we  must  reserve  for  a  future  article. 

- + - 

Enlarged  Negatives. — During  the  past  winter  season  the 
subject  of  enlarging  from  small  negatives  has  probably  received 
more  attention  than  any  other.  Sometimes  enlargement  direct  on  to 
bromide  paper  has  been  advocated,  and  sometimes  the  making  of  an 
enlarged  negative  through  the  aid  of  a  transparency.  This  was  the 
method  favoured  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club. 
Both  plans  have  their  advantages.  The  former  is  less  trouble  when 
only  one  or  two  enlargements  are  required,  but  the  latter  has  the 
advantage  that,  when  once  the  enlarged  negative  is  obtained,  it  may 
be  used  for  printing  on  any  kind  of  paper  or  by  any  process.  It  is 
usual,  in  this  method  of  procedure,  to  make  the  transparency  by 
contact  printing ;  but  a  far  better  method  is  to  make,  when  the  size 
does  not  exceed,  say,  12  x  10  or  15  x  12,  the  enlargement  direct  as  a 
transparency,  and  from  that  print  the  negative  by  contact. 


Thb  advantages  of  this  method  of  procedure  are  many.  For 
example,  the  greatest  possible  sharpness  is  secured  in  the  finished 
picture,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the  negative  is  on  uneven  glass,  or 
the  glass  upon  which  the  transparency  is  printed  is  not  perfectly 
flat.  With  a  small  transparency  any  defects  or  imperfections  in  its 
film  are  necessarily  amplified  in  the  enlarged  negative,  and  therefore 
show  conspicuously.  Any  defects  due  to  the  original  that  have  to 
be  touched  out  in  the  transparency  can  the  better  be  done  on  a  large 
than  in  a  small  one,  as  the  retouching  has  not  to  be  amplified,  and 
made  conspicuous  if  unskilfully  done.  The  enlarged  transparency 
may  be  easily  retouched — lights  subdued  and  shadows  strengthened 
— without  its  showing  in  the  negative,  whereas,  if  this  be  done,  how¬ 


ever  skilfully,  on  the  small  transparency,  it  will  become  very 
manifest  when  magnified  in  the  enlargement.  By  working  in  this 
way — retouching  or  modifying  on  the  enlarged  transparency,  and  on 
the  negative — it  is  remarkable  what  may  be  done,  and  without  much 
skill,  too,  in  ameliorating  the  shortcomings  of  faulty  negatives.  It 
is  surprising  that  amateurs  have  given  so  little  attention  to  this 
method  of  procedure,  though  it  is  frequently  advocated  in  these  pages. 


Cinematog'raphy  and  the  War. — Last  week,  when  alluding 
to  photography  in  war,  we  mentioned  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
cinematograph  would  be  brought  into  use  by  the  enterprising  photo¬ 
grapher  to  portray  some  of  the  battle  scenes  of  the  near  future.  At 
the  time'that  our  surmise  appeared  in  print,  the  first  lot  of  cine¬ 
matograph  films  had  arrived  in  this  country,  and  are  now,  nightly, 
being  shown  at  one  of  the  London  variety  theatres.  One  of  these 
shows  the  dismembership  of  the  battleship  Maine;  one,  a  regiment 
of  volunteers  marching  to  General  Blanco’s  palace ;  another  depicts 
the  s.s.  Olivette  sailing  out  of  Havana  Harbour ;  while  another 
shows  the  departure  of  General  Lee.  These,  of  course,  only  depict 
incidents  of  the  war,  and  are  in  no  sense  battle  pictures  proper ;  they 
may,  however,  be  to  come.  It  will,  we  fancy,  be  a  little  difficult  to 
secure  cinematographic  pictures  of  actual  engagements  by  the  lenses 
with  which  cinematographs  are  now  supplied,  unless  they  are  fitted 
with  tele-photo  attachments  (by  reason  of  the  distance  they  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  from  the  spot),  and  that  will  render  them  slower. 
Smokeless  powder,  as  alluded  to  at  the  Academy  banquet  the  other 
night,  will  aid  the  cinematographer  considerably. 


Exhibitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— It  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  mention  the  number  of  members  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  who  have  contributed  to  the  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  catalogue  shows  that  there  were  nearly  400  sources  from  which 
exhibits  have  been  obtained.  There  are  46  credited  to  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  and  43  to  members  of  the  Society.  This  makes  a  total 
of  89  as  contributed  by  the  Society  itself,  unaided  by  extraneous 
sources. 


In  connexion  with  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  its  suitability  for 
exhibitions  on  a  large  scale,  photographic  or  otherwise,  it  is  pretty 
generally  known  that  there  is  a  scheme  afloat  to  remodel  the 
Company,  and  that  cannot  be  done  without  a  special  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Bill  with  that  object  in  view  was  read  the  first  time  in 
the  House  on  Thursday  last  week. 


A  New  Actylene  Generator.— Mr.  Ernest  Hopkins,  of 
Weston-super-Mare,  has  recently  described  an  entirely  novel  and 
apparently  successful  generator.  It  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  a  young  child.  Its  principle  of  action  appears  novel,  and 
there  is  practically  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  to  become  jammed. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  large  watering  can,  but  with  the  top 
closed  and  the  rose  removed  from  the  spout.  Attached  to  the 
domed  top  is  a  tube,  fitted  with  a  tap,  for  exit  of  gas  to  a  gas-holder. 
The  spout  of  the  can  is  made  much  wider  than  usual,  and  its  lower 
part  projects  for  some  distance  into  the  can.  There  is  a  manhole 
also  far  cleaning  purposes.  To  set  it  in  action,  all  that  has  to  be 
done  is,  after  filling  it  with  water,  to  drop  small  lumps  of  the 
calcium  carbide  down  the  spout.  These  at  once  fall  to  the  bottom* 
any  gas  evolved  in  the  spout  being  pushed  forward  as  the  carbide 
drops,  and  at  once  rising  to  the  dome  when  the  carbide  reaches  the 
body  of  water.  When  the  water  rises  in  the  spout  through  the 
evolution  of  gas,  the  tap  in  the  exit  tube  is  opened,  and  the  gas  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  holder.  No  air  can  be  admitted.  No  undue 
heating,  and  consequent  polymonsation  of  the  gas,  is  brought  about. 
As  the  volume  of  water  is  large,  and  the  lime  need  only  be  removed 
at  distant  intervals  of  time,  an  explosion  is  impossible ;  and,  finally, 
even  the  charging  with  carbide  can  be  made  automatic.  We  learn 
that  a  patent  has  been  applied  for. 
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Acetylene. — Ever  since  acetylene,  as  a  source  of  illumination, 
has  been  practically  demonstrated,  it  has,  what  with  the  County 
Council  and  the  insurance  companies,  been  under  a  ban  which  has 
much  retarded  its  development.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  executive  of  the  Imperial  Institute  are  arranging  to  hold 
an  Exhibition,  at  the  Institute,  of  apparatus  and  appliances  for  the 
generation  of  acetylene  gas,  and  its  application  for  lighting  purposes. 
In  this  work  it  will  be  assisted  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  who  have  appointed  a  Committee,  who  will  test,  prior  to  the 
admission  to  the  Exhibition,  all  apparatus  intended  to  be  shown  in 
operation.  Unless  the  apparatus  fulfils  what  in  the  Committee’s 
opinion  are  the  requisite  conditions  of  safety,  it  will  not  be 
admitted  to  the  Exhibition.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Committee,  the 
County  Council  have  placed  at  its  disposal  a  portion  of  their  pre¬ 
mises  in  the  Harrow-road.  The  Exhibition  of  apparatus  at  work 
will  be  opened  on  June  1,  and  remain  open  until  the  end  of  August. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Exhibition  will  be  the  means  of 
restoring  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  public  in  regard  to  acetylene, 
and  also  lead  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  restrictions  now  imposed 
upon  its  employment  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  insurance 
companies,  also  in  demonstrating  how  the  material  can  be  used 
with  safety,  and  the  best  appliances  for  the  purpose.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that,  beautiful  as  the  light  is,  there  have  been  many 
serious  accidents  resulting  from  its  employment.  If  the  element 
of  danger  can  be  eradicated,  the  acetylene  light  would,  at  times, 
be  of  great  service  in  photography  as  well  as  for  the  lantern, 
where  gas  is  not  available. 

Rontgen-ray  Notes.  —  While  with  what  we  may  term 
photography  proper  we  can  with  a  fixed  amount  of  illumination 
increase  the  rapidity  of  action  upon  the  plate  by  using  lenses  of  large 
angular  aperture,  there  have  hitherto  been  no  means  of  concentrating 
the  effects  of  Rontgen  radiations,  unless  indeed  the  additional  action  of 
a  suitably  placed  fluorescent  screen  be  considered  as  embraced  under 
such  a  description.  But,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences,  M.  Garrigon  presented  a  paper  describing  an  ingenious 
method  of  doing  this,  which,  if  what  is  claimed  be  justified  by  the 
facts,  should  be  a  great  gain.  He  proposes  to  confine  the  radiations 
by  a  cylinder  of  glass  or  of  metal,  and  thus  concentrate  them  on  to 
the  plate,  the  result  being  to  shorten  the  required  exposure.  The 
idea  is  gnod  in  its  way,  but,  if  we  are  to  believe  previous  investi¬ 
gators,  the  rays  are  incapable  of  reflection,  and  if  not  reflected  they 
cannot  be  concentrated.  In  the  case  of  M.  Garrigon’s  method, 
however,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  becomes  of  the 
radiations  if  they  be  not  reflected. 


Apparatus  for  Exact  Determination  of  the  Posi¬ 
tion  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Flesh. —  In  the  current 
number  of  La  Nature  will  be  found  a  valuable  illustrated  article 
describing  an  apparatus  invented  by  Hr.  G.  Mergier  for  carrying  out 
this  determination.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  separate  frame¬ 
works.  The  first,  the  tube-carrying  frame,  consists  of  tubes  fixed 
upon  cross  pieces  attached  to  an  upright  rising  from  a  shallow  box 
to  hold  the  plates.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  box  are  two  wires  at 
right  angles,  and  rising  from  it  another  wire.  The  portion  of  the 
body  to  be  radiographed  lies  upon  the  box,  and  two  radiographs  are 
taken.  The  wires  pressing  upon  the  skin  leave  an  impression,  which 
is  fixed  by  passing  a  special  skin  pencil  over  them.  The  second 
piece  of  apparatus,  which  is  somewhat  like  the  first,  is  termed  the 
radientometer.  The  hand,  limb,  or  other  part,  is  replaced  by  a 
tracing  from  the  negative,  and  the  tube’s  place  by  thin,  hollow  rods 
fixed  on  movable  arms,  so  articulated  as  to  work  from  the  focus  of 
each  tube  as  a  centre,  and  directed  to  the  tracing  of  the  shadow 
image.  We  thus  have  materialised  the  rays  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  series  of  operations,  produced  on  the  plate  the  shadow  of 
the  opaque  object  whose  position  will  be  found  after  that  reconsti¬ 
tuted  on  the  tracing  paper. 

The  Nature  of  the  Rays. — ‘‘Who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  disagree?”  In  last  week’s  Nature  will  be  found  a  note  by 


Lord  Rayleigh  discussing  this  point.  Referring  to  the  theory  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Sir  G.  Stokes,  and  recently  developed  by  Professor  J.  J. 
Thompson,  his  Lordship  says :  “  I  cannot  see  that  it  carries  with  it 
some  of  the  consequences  which  have  been  deduced  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Rontgen  rays  and  ordinary  luminous  and  non- 
luminous  radiations.  The  conclusion  of  the  authors  above  mentioned 
‘  that  the  Rontgen  rays  are  not  waves  of  short  wave-length,  but 
impulses,’  surprises  me.  From  the  fact  of  their  being  highly  con¬ 
densed  impulses  I  should  conclude,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are 
waves  of  short  length.”  _ 

Rontgen  Literature. — The  same  journal  says  new  maga¬ 
zines  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Rontgen  rays  appear  to  be  springing 
up  in  every  direction.  “From  St.  Louis  we  have  received  the  American 
X-Ray  Journal ,  which  is  stated  on  the  cover  to  be  “  a  monthly 
journal  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  new  science  and 
to  the  physical  improvement  of  man.”  It  is  illustrated  by  very  fair 
radiographs  of  fractures  or  dislocations,  and  a  somewhat  striking 
“  skiagram  ”  of  a  loaded  Lebel  rifle.  Then,  again,  Part  II.  is  out  of 
the  Annales  d' Electrobioloyie,  d' Elect r other apie,  et  d' Elect  rodiaynostic. 
Electro-therapeutics  and  the  use  of  Rontgen  rays  are  dealt  with  in 
this  journal,  published  by  M.  Felix  Alcan,  Paris.” 


The  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. — In  the  arrangements  of 

the  exhibits  on  this  occasion  there  will  be  a  marked  difference  from 
the  plan  usually  adopted  in  placing  the  various  classes.  The 
subjects  will  be  arranged  in  groups,  according,  not  to  nationalities, 
but  to  the  nature  of  the  objects.  There  will  altogether  be  one 
hundred  classes.  We  shall  thus  be  enabled  in  the  Photographic 
Section  to  compare  the  works  by  the  various  photographers  of  the 
world  there  represented,  instead  of  going  from  country  to  country  to 
find  the  photographic  collection  of  each  country. 


Opening1  of  the  Royal  Academy.  —  The  doors  of  the 
Royal  Academy  were  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  last,  the 
private  and  press  views  were  on  Friday,  and  the  banquet  on  Saturday. 
The  latter  is  an  important  function  on  account  of  the  company 
always  present.  On  this  occasion,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Princes  Christian,  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Christian 
Victor,  and  several  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  the  Foreign  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c.,  were  present.  A  good  deal  of  humour 
was  imported  into  some  of  the  speeches ;  for  example,  Sir  F.  Bedford 
(Second  Naval  Lord),  in  responding  for  the  Navy,  spoke  of  the  un¬ 
promising  material  afforded  to  artists  by  modern  warships.  He  said 
he  sometimes  wondered  how  the  artist  would  get  on  with  the  naval 
battle  picture  of  the  future,  when  fleets  were  using  nothing  but 
smokeless  powder,  for  smoke  was  so  useful  in  covering  up  irritating 
detail.  Although  the  smokeless  powder  will  be  a  loss  to  the  painter, 
it  will  be  a  great  gain  to  the  photographer  who  desires  to  depict 
a  naval  battle.  He  will  want  to  show  it  in  every  detail. 


In  responding  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  his  Lordship 
announced  that  a  valuable  loan  collection  of  works  of  the  French 
School  would  be  opened  this  year  at  the  Guildhall.  These  annual 
loan  Exhibitions  are  quite  a  modern  innovation  in  the  City,  and  the 
return  of  the  numbers  who  visit  them  proves  that  money-making 
is  not  the  only  thing  thought  of  within  its  boundaries. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  Academy  banquet, 
Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.  A.,  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  died  at  his 
official  residence.  The  sad  news,  however,  was  kept  back,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  interfere  with  the  proceedings  at  the  banquet. 

- 4. - 

A  NOTE  ON  EARLY  DRY  PLATES. 

In  the  report  of  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  last  issue,  the  writer  is  not 
strictly  accurate  in  his  allusion  to  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plates,  and 
“  the  important  change  in  photographic  manipulation  indicated  by 
the  introduction  of  collodion  emulsion.”  Just  now,  when  so  many 
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will  be  renewing  their  acquaintance  with  past  historical  events,  or 
perhaps  studying  them  for  the  first  time,  it  is  a  pity  to  allow  a  false 
mpression  to  get  abroad,  hence  I  venture  to  offer  the  following 
brief  remarks. 

The  report  says :  u  The  very  subjects  of  the  pictures  shown — in¬ 
terior  of  a  church  at  Liverpool,  Broxton  Hall,  Cheshire ,  See. — call  to 
mind  that  the  first  dry  plates  issued  to  the  public  hailed  from  that 
neighbourhood,  and  were  called  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plates.  ’  The  collo- 
dio-bromide  process  was  introduced  in  September  1864,  and,  although 
the  Liverpool  Dry  Plates,  issued  by  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate 
Company,  of  Seaforth,  were  undoubtedly  the  first  emulsion  plates 
issued  to  the  public,  they  were  preceded,  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
by  at  least  two  other  brands  of  hath  plates,  and,  very  possibly,  by 
more,  for  I  am  not  sure  that  collodio- albumen  plates  were  not  an 
article  of  commerce  in  those  early  days. 

The  earliest  commercial  dry  plate  of  which  I  have  any  definite 
recollection,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that  had  any  real  “ vogue’’ 
before  the  days  of  the  “Liverpool  ”  plate,  was  the  well-known  brand 
sent  out  by  Dr.  Hill-Norris,  of  Birmingham.  His  method  of  pre¬ 
paration  formed  the  subject  of  a  patent,  and,  quoting  from  the 
abridged  specification,  was  as  follows  :  The  “  sensitive  iodide  of 
silver  ”  having  been  formed  in  the  film,  the  latter  was  immersed,  after 
washing,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  “in  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  or  of  dextrine, 
starch,  gelatine,  albumen,  gum  tragacanth,  vegetable  mucilages^ 
caseine,  gluten,  or  other  suchlike  substances,  which  will  by  occupy¬ 
ing  the  pores  of  the  collodion  film,  prevent  its  condensation  on  drying, 
and  retain  it  in  a  sensitive  and  pervious  state.”  In  fact,  according 
to  the  specification,  an  iodised  collodion  film  sensitised  in  the  bath, 
and,  after  washing,  treated  with  a  gummy  or  gelatinous  “  preserva¬ 
tive,”  to  prevent  the  collodion  shrinking  on  drying  into  a  horny  and 
impervious  film.  As  I  knew  the  films,  however,  they  were  bromo- 
iodide  of  silver,  and  were  supposed  to  have  a  gelatine  preservative* 
but  it  was  more  probably  a  mixture  of  gelatine  with  some  kind  of 
soluble  gum. 

When  these  films  were  first  issued  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the 
earliest  advertisement  of  them  I  can  find  is  in  1863,  though  I  can 
say,  from  my  own  recollection,  that  at  that  time  they  had  been  in 
use  some  tim^,  and  were  certainly  not  “  new.”  As  the  patent  is 
dated  September  1856,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Hill-Norris 
plates  had  been  in  commercial  use  for  six  or  eight  years  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  collodio-bromide  process,  and  probably  ten 
years  before  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company  started. 

But,  in  and  previous  to  September  1864,  when  collodio-bromide 
first  saw  the  light,  there  existed  in  Liverpool  another  commercial 
dry-plate  company — the  “  Tannin  Plate  Company  ”or  the  “  Liverpool 
Tannin  Plate  Company,”  I  forget  its  precise  title.  As  far  as  I  re¬ 
member,  the  Company  consisted  of  John  Glover,  Richard  H.  Unsworth, 
and  Peter  Mawdsley,  all  original  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association  and  well-known  dry-plate  men  of  the  day. 
The  two  first  were  respectively  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Liverpool  Amateur  Association — Glover  from  its  formation  in  1863 
until  his  death  the  following  year,  and  Unsworth  succeeding 
Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  when  he  became  President  in  1866.  I  just 
remember  the  Company’s  “  laboratory  ”  and  the  offices  where  the 
plates  were  distributed,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  there,  or  only  partly.  The  process  was,  of  course,  Major 
Russell’s  tannin,  with,  I  dare  say,  modifications  of  John  Glover’s 
own,  for  he  was  one  of  the  leading  dry-plate  experimentalists  of  the 
day. 

After  Glover’s  death  within  a  month  or  so  of  the  introduction  of 
collodio-bromide  the  Company  tried  hard  to  adapt  the  process  to 
their  purposes,  recognising  fully  the  immense  saving  of  trouble  it 
would  be  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  they  could  not  “  hit  it,”  although 
my  old  friend  Peter  Mawdsley,  in  after  years,  has  probably  used  as 
much  collodion  emulsion  as  any  half-dozen  other  men,  dead  or  living. 
I  can  only  attribute  the  result_to  what  has  been  called  the  “  con¬ 
servatism  ”  of  photographers,  but  which  seems  to  me  rather  an  over¬ 
weening  self-confidence  that  leads  men  to  believe  that  they  can  work 
a  new  process  better  their  own  way  than  the  proper  one.  Anyhow, 
Mr.  “  Dick  ”  Unsworth  was  one  of  the  greatest  antagonists  collodio- 
bromide  had  to  fight  against  in  its  early  days,  and  I  have  reason  to 


know  he  could  be  very  sarcastically  facetious  when  the  mood  was  on 
him.  For  instance,  he  said  to  me  at  one  of  our  meetings,  “  I  have 
managed  to  make  a  very  nice-looking  sample  of  that  new  porridge  of 
yours,  at  least  it  looked  all  right  over  night,  but  next  morning  it 
was  nearly  clear  at  the  top.  What’s  up  with  it?”  I  replied 
innocently,  “  Shake  it  up.”  With  almost  a  scream  of  laughter  he 
ejaculated,  “  Oh,  I  say,  here’s  an  innovation !  The  latest  is,  Shake 
your  collodion  just  before  using  !  ”  Those  who  remember  how  strong 
an  article  of  a  photographer’s  faith  it  was  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  collodion  bottle  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  point  of  the  joke  and  also  how  particularly  “  small”  I 
felt  as  the  laugh  went  round. 

I  do  not  remember  when  the  Tannin  Plate  Company  ceased  to 
exist,  but  it  dropped  out  of  sight ;  and  later,  I  think  in  about 
January  1866,  Mr.  Mawdsley,  on  his  own  account,  started  the 
Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company,  to  make  and  issue  collodion  emulsion 
plates,  and  how  well  known  the  Liverpool  dry  plate  became  all  the 
world  over  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  your  older 
readers.  But  it  is  worthy  of  the  remark  that,  so  great  was  the 
prejudice  in  some  quarters  against  collodio-bromide,  that  it  was  a 
long  time  before  Mawdsley  dare  let  it  be  generally  known  that  the 
plates  were  prepared  without  the  bath ;  indeed,  it  was  only  when 
they  had  firmly  established  themselves  by  their  own  merits  alone 
that  the  embargo  was  taken  off  and  the  public  were  allowed  to 
know  their  real  nature. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  possesses  any  value  as  a  comparative  test  of 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  two  kinds  of  plates — i.e.  bath  plates  and 
emulsion — since  the  precise  conditions  under  which  they  had  been 
kept  are  unknown  ;  but  I  may  relate  an  experience  with  some  of  the 
early  dry  plates  that  at  least  show  that  collodion  emulsion  films 
will  keep.  Some  two  or  three  years  back  I  came  across  three 
packets  of  dry  plates  that  I  had  had  for  a  good  many  years,  waiting 
an  opportunity  to  try  them;  they  were  respectively  “Hill-Norris,” 
“  Liverpool,”  and  “  Uranium  Dry  Plate  Company.”  The  first,  a 
packet  of  stereo  size,  in  the  original  lead  packing,  were  given  to  me 
in  the  early  “eighties,”  I  think  by  Mr.  Warnerke,  who  said  he  had 
had  them  eleven  years.  The  “  Liverpool  ”  plates  were  given  to  me 
by  Mr.  Friese-Greene  a  year  or  two  later,  and  they  also  had  been 
several  years  in  his  possession ;  but  the  “  Uranium  ”  plates  I  can  tell 
nothing  about,  unless,  as  I  suspect,  they  had  formed  part  of  an  odd 
“  lot  ”  I  had  at  some  time  picked  up  at  Stevens’s. 

At  any  rate,  it  was,  I  think,  in  1895,  when  I  came  across  them  in  a 
general  clearing  up,  that  I  resolved  to  try  them,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  slight  iridescent  discolouration  round  the  edges,  the 
Liverpool  plates  were,  I  think  I  may  say,  absolutely  as  good  as  when 
newly  made ;  but  the  Hill-Norris  were  far  from  satisfactory  under 
any  form  of  development.  Indeed,  some  of  the  plates  would  give  no 
image  at  all.  The  Uranium  plates  were  even  worse  than  the  Hill- 
Norris,  which  is,  as  I  should  have  expected,  if  my  theory  be  correct, 
that  it  is  the  action  of  free  silver  upon  the  collodion,  that  is,  slight 
traces  of  free  silver  imperfectly  removed  from  both  the  Norris  and 
Wortley  plates,  that  would  naturally  shorten  their  lives.  A  collodion 
emulsion  film  in  which  sensitiveness  is  got  by  free  silver  acting  for  a 
while,  but  neutralised  before  the  plate  is  coated,  can  be  relied  upon 
as  containing  no  free  silver  ;  but  a  film — whether  emulsion  containing 
free  silver  at  the  time  of  coating,  or  a  bath  film—  that  has  to  rely 
upon  mere  washing  for  the  removal  of  the  soluble  silver  salt,  is,  I  am 
convinced,  doomed  sooner  or  later,  and  the  former  most  probably. 

From  the  data  I  have  given  I  think  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
Liverpool  Dry  Plates  were  not  the  first  dry  plates  issued  to  the  public, 
though  they  were  the  first  emulsion  plates.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

- 4 - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Grain  in  Gelatine  Dry  Plates. — The  Photographische 

Mitteilungen  publishes  an  article  by  Dr.  Carl  Kaiserling  criticising 
the  misuse  of  the  term  grain  as  applied  to  enlargements.  We  are 
not  unaccustomed  to  hear  it  said  that  an  enlargement  shows  the 
grain  of  the  negative,  even  if  the  magnification  does  not  exceed  two 
diameters.  But  the  particles  of  silver  are  very  small,  and,  assuming 
them  to  be  ’005  mm.  in  diameter,  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  them, 
as  it  requires  very  fine  eyesight  to  see  a  point  of  -1  mm.  diameter  at 
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the  normal  distance  of  25  cm.  Yet  such  a  point  is  twenty  times  the 
diameter  of  the  enlarged  particle  of  silver  referred  to.  Dr.  Kaiserling 
gives  illustrations  of  the  grain  of  a  dry  plate,  a  negative,  and  an 
intensified  negative,  magnified  950  times.  The  particles  of  bromide 
of  silver  measure  actually  between  '00073  and  '0016  mm.  in  diameter. 
The  majority  of  them  measure  0013  mm.  They  are  unevenly 
scattered,  and  the  intervening  spaces  frequently  measure  '006  mm., 
or  five  times  the  diameter  of  the  grain.  The  particles  of  bromide 
have  the  appearance  of  semi-transparent  spheres.  The  particles  of 
silver  in  the  enlarged  negative  (developed  with  rodinal)  are  opaque 
and  black.  They  are  no  longer  round,  but  lengthened  and  irregular 
in  shape  ;  frequently  in  groups  with  intervening  spaces.  They  may 
be  said  to  measure  from  '001  to  '0034  mm.  in  length,  and  from 
'00063  to  '002  mm.  in  breadth.  The  particles  in  the  intensified 
negative  are  rounder  and  about  twice  as  large,  compared  with  the 
unmtensified  negative.  But,  if  these  particles  are  so  small  that  we 
cannot  see  them  under  conditions  of  ordinary  enlargement,  to  what 
is  the  appearance  of  granularity  due  ?  Dr.  Kaiserling  attributes  it 
to  interference  and  diffraction,  the  light  having  to  pass  through  a 
net,  or  very  fine,  irregular  screen,  formed  by  tbe  groups  of  silver 
particles.  He  thinks  “  structure  ”  would  be  a  much  better  term. 


FyrocatecMn. — In  the  same  periodical  Drs.  H.  W.  Vogel  and 
P.  Hanneke  report  upon  a  new  preparation  of  pyrocatechin  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Ellon  &  Co.  This  developer  has  not  found 
much  favour  hitherto,  probably  on  account  of  its  cost  and  want  of 
uniformity.  The  latter  was,  doubtless,  due  to  impurities.  The  new 
preparation  is  chemically  pure  and  much  cheaper. 

The  first  workable  formula  for  pyrocatechin  was  composed  as 
follows  : — 

Solution  I. 

Water . .  500  c.  c. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  20  grammes 

Pyrocatechin  . . .  10  „ 

Solution  II. 

Water .  500  c.  c. 

Carbonate  of  potash  .  100  grammes. 

One  part  of  each  to  be  added  to  one  part  of  water.  The  developer 
is  excellent,  but  rather  slow. 

Messrs.  Lumiere  recommended  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  as  an 
accelerator  to  shorten  the  time  of  development,  and  Poulenc  f  re  res 
gave  the  following  formula : — 


Solution  I. 

"WVer  . 

Sulphite  of  soda  . 

Pyrocatechin  . 


500  c.  c. 

50  grammes 


Solution  II. 


Water  . . .  500  c.  c. 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda .  100  grammes 


One  part  of  each  to  be  added  to  one  part  of  water. 

Unfortunately  the  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  is  expensive.  Messrs. 
Ellon  have  overcome  this  difficulty  by  substituting  phosphate  of  soda 
and  caustic  soda  as  follows  : — 

Solution  I. 

Pyrocatechin .  5  grammes 

Sulphite  of  soda  . .  :  .  25  „ 

Water  .  250  c.  c. 


Solution  II. 

Water  .  250  c.  c. 

Phosphate  of  soda  .  47  grammes 

Caustic  soda . 5  „ 

For  use  take  one  part  of  each  and  one  part  of  water. 

Although  more  rapid  in  action,  this  developer  does  not  fog,  and 
gives  negatives  of  excellent  quality.  With  time  exposures  it  is 
recommended  to  use  a  little  bromide.  Pyrocatechin  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  uninfluenced  by  temperature.  It  does  not  stain,  and 
gives  brilliant  negatives  of  good  colour. 

It  may  be  used  for  bromide  paper  with  excellent  results,  according 
to  the  following  one-solution  formula : — 


Water .  1000  c.  c. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  25  grammes 

Carbonate  of  soda  . 50  „ 

Pyrocatechin  .  10  „ 

Dilute  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 


Dry-plate  Factories  in  Germany. — The  Wiener  Freie 
Photographen-Zeitung  gives  particulars  of  the  profits  made  last  year 


by  some  of  the  leading  firms.  Westendorp  &  Wehner,  of  Cologne, 
made  a  net  profit  11,130/.  Schleussner,  of  Frankfort  o/M,  11,800/. 
The  Chemische  Fabrik  auf  Aktien  (vorm.  E.  Schering),  Berlin,  6000/. 
The  latter  has  declared  a  dividend  of  only  seven  ana  a  half  per  cent, 
against  eleven  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  vear,  but  the  other  firms 
show  rather  improved  profits.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
prices  of  dry  plates  are  higher  in  Germany  than  in  England. 


Hroken  Dishes. — The  Photographische  Chronik  recommends 
the  following  cement  for  broken  porcelain  dishes  : — 

Water  glass . . .  60  c.  c. 

Fish  glue  .  40  c.  c. 

Precipitated  chalk  . .  10  grammes. 

The  whole  is  rubbed  down  to  a  paste.  The  broken  surfaces  are 
brushed  over  with  it,  pressed  into  contact,  and  allowed  to  dry  at  a 
moderate  heat. 


The  X  Rays  in  Natural  History. — A  curious  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  X  rays  is  mentioned  in  the  Belgian  journal  Helios.  M. 
Levrat  wished  to  ascertain  the  sex  of  the  chrysalides  of  some 
cocoons,  and  had  recourse  to  radiography.  The  eggs,  being  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  mineral  salts,  cast  their  shadow  on  the  plate,  and 
the  cluster  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  abdomenal  region  of  the 
females,  whilst  the  males  were  comparatively  transparent. 


Oxalic  Acid  and  Iiig'ht. — The  Moniteur  de  Photographic 
publishes  a  very  interesting  communication  by  M.  and  Mme.  Vallot 
to  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences.  At  the  suggestion  of  M.  Duclaux, 
experiments  were  made  simultaneously  at  two  stations  at  different 
altitudes,  with  a  view  to  studying  a  new  method  of  chemical  actino- 
metry,  invented  by  M.  Duclaux,  based  upon  the  decomposition  of 
oxalic  acid  prepared  under  certain  conditions.  It  was  desired  to 
investigate  the  following  conclusions  arrived  at  by  M.  Duclaux : — 

(1)  Heat  alone  decomposed  but  slightly,  and  in  a  negligeable  degree. 

(2)  The  actinic  power  of  light  was  greater  in  northern  than  in  tem¬ 
perate  countries.  (3)  The  actinic  decomposition  was  inoperative  at 
the  beginning  of  exposure,  was  not  in  proportion  to  time  of  exposure, 
but  increased  progressively.  M.  and  Mme.  Vallot  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  deductions  from  their  experiments  : — (1)  A  series  of  observations 
made  simultaneously  at  Chamounix  (1095  m.)  and  at  Montauvert 
(1925  m )  during  nine  fine  days  constantly,  gave  us  much  more 
chemical  decomposition  at  the  higher  station.  For  the  days  most 
comparable,  the  proportions  varied  between  1  and  5  and  2  and  9,  the 
mean  being  2  to  1  for  a  difference  in  altitude  of  830  m.  Chemical 
actinism  therefore  increases  rapidly  with  the  altitude,  much  more 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  variation  in  the  heat  rays. 
(2)  From  observations  made  at  Chamounix,  glass  obstructs  a  large 
proportion  of  the  chemical  rays.  This  absorption  is  variable ;  the 
average  of  seven  days  shows  that  a  very  thin  bell  glass  absorbed 
one-half.  (3)  Heat,  which  of  itself  has  very  little  decomposing 
action,  acquires  very  considerable  power  in  the  presence  of  light ; 
thus,  a  solution  exposed  only  to  the  sun  showed  a  consumption  of 
10  per  cent.,  but  another  solution,  simultaneously  exposed  and  kept 
artificially  at  12  degrees  higher  temperature,  showed  a  consump¬ 
tion  of  50  per  cent.  These  observations  show  that  temperature 
plays  a  more  important  part  than  was  thought,  and  acts  sup¬ 
plementary  to  light.  The  heat  rays,  inert  of  themselves,  increase 
the  effect  of  the  chemical  rays,  and,  if  vegetation  is  affected  in 
the  same  way  as  oxalic  acid,  the  law  of  their  growth  must  bs  looked 
for  in  the  combination  of  light  with  heat,  and  not  in  one  of  these 
factors  only,  as  has  been  done  in  the  method  of  total  temperature. 
In  this  combined  action  of  light  and  heat,  light  produces  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  effect.  In  fact,  if  the  glass  vessels  containing  the  solu¬ 
tions  are  placed  upon  sheets  of  paper  of  different  colour,  one  white 
and  the  other  black,  the  chemical  decomposition  is  nearly  double  with 
the  white  paper,  and  produces  more  brightness  and  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  than  with  the  black  paper,  which  does  not  reflect  the  light, 
and  increases  the  temperature  by  several  degrees.  The  marked  in¬ 
tensity  of  chemical  decomposition  produced  by  light  at  high  alti¬ 
tudes  explains  the  effects  of  sunburn  on  the  skin  of  those  who 
remain  on  high  mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Mosso  has 
shown  experimentally  that  these  noxious  effects  are  much  reduced  if 
the  skin  is  blackened  with  smoke,  which  at  first  seems  paradoxical. 
The  experiments  give  the  key  to  this  phenomenon,  for  the  black, 
although  increasing  the  temperature,  diminishes  the  action  of  light, 
and  reduces  very  considerably  the  chemical  power  of  the  sun.  It 
will  thus  be  understood  that  negroes  are  able  to  withstand  a  tropical 
sun  better  than  white  men. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION  NOTES. 


Messes.  R.  &  J.  Beck’s  Stand. 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustration,  the  stand  of  Messrs 
R.  &  J.  Beck,  Limited,  consists  of  a  central  kiosk,  tastefully  p  eked  out 
in  white  and  gold,  and  panelled  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  large  number 
of  pictures  from  Frena  negatives. 

On  each  of  the  four  sides  is  a  neatly- curtained  doorway,  filled  with  a 
large  pile  of  Frena  cameras,  representative  of  the  four  sizes  of  the  instru 
ment  supplied  by  the  makers. 

Below  and  slightly  in  front  of  these  piles  are  arranged  the  three  sizes 
of  the  Frena  film-holder  for  use  on  ordinary  cameras. 

The  above  is  surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure,  at  each  comer  of  which 
a  handsome  screen,  in  keeping  with  the  whole,  leads  up  to  the  corners  of 
the  central  kiosk. 

The  screens,  besides  carrying  enlargements  from  Frena  negatives,  have 
some  hundreds  of  prints,  showing  the  extensive  scope  of  work  of  the 
Frena,  arranged  at  eye-height,  so  that  they  can  be  carefully  examined  by 
passers-by. 

Here  are  examples  of  almost  every  class  of  work,  landscapes,  sea¬ 
scapes,  quaint  and  curious  figure  studies,  tropical  vegetation  in  Kew 
Gardens,  animals,  flowers,  and  even  copies  of  plates  in  books  taken  with 
Frena  magnifiers  almost  full  size. 

Some  of  the  enlargements  are  ten  times  the  length  of  the  original  (a 
very  severe  test  for  a  negative),  and  yet  they  are  almost  as  sharp  as  if 
taken  direct.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  The  Miracle  Church  at  Lourdes , 
which  is  especially  fine,  as  also  is  a  picture  of  Daffodils,  taken  with 
magnifiers. 

A  Wherry  Lying  off  the  Norfolk  Broads,  Snow  Scenes  in  Switzerland, 
very  striking  cloud  and  sunset  effects  in  Venice,  attract  considerable 
attention. 

The  almost  life-size  p  cture  of  a  terrible  animal  that  lives  in  Regent’s 
Park,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  wart  hog,  and  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  rhinoceros,  are  particularly  interesting.  So  interesting  is  this 
collection  of  Frena  pictu  es  that  a  visit  only  can  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  various  phases  of  hand.- camera  work  to  be  seen  here. 

Upon  the  floor  of  the  enclosure,  which  is  carpeted  with  two  shades  of 
green,  are  arranged  various  pieces  of  apparatus  for  use  in  connexion 
with  the  Frena.  Here  will  be  seen  four  cycles,  to  which  are  fitted  Frena 
antivibration  carriers  with  cameras  attached  to  the  machines  in  almost 
every  position. 

Frena  film  store  albums,  containing  transparent  envelopes  so  that 
negatives  can  be  examined  without  their  removal,  the  new  improved 
akate-blade  trimmer  in  three  sizes  with  metal  handles,  the  Perfection 


-ash  lamp,  the  Bynoe  printing  frame,  which  enables  tne  whole  print  to 
be  examined  at  one  time,  and  sundry  other  pieces  of  apparatus,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  In  the  enclosure  are  also  marble  pedestals  and 
Turkish  tables,  supporting  examples  of  the  presentation  model  Frena 
lamera  in  brown  leather. 

|  [  Some  very  compact  developing  and  printing  cabinets  are  shown,  which 
ire  especially  useful  for  travellers,  and  those  who  require  a  complete  set 
)f  apparatus  in  small  compass.  Between  the  corner  screens  and  central 
ciosk  are  blocks  with  tiers  of  apparatus  surmounted  by  a  wedge-shaped 
file  of  celluloid  and  setoloid  Frena  films  by  all  leading  makers,  showing 
hat  Frenographers  can  have  a  selection  that  should  meet  every 
equirement 


On  the  side  of  the  stand  opposite  to  the  counter  are  two  artistic 
how-cases,  one  containing  a  collection  of  Beck’s  autograph  lenses, 
knd  the  other  a  small  selection  of  Beck’s  microscopes,  limited  to 
few  of  the  smaller  stands  suitable  for  micro-photography.  Amongst 
hese  are  noticeable  a  petrological  instrument  with  all  adjustments  for 


the  study  of  rocks,  a  pathological  instrument  suitable  for  the  study  of 
micro-organisms,  and  also  a  very  compact  folding  binocular. 

A  good  display  of  Beck’s  pecrops  and  square  model  cameras  and 
examples  of  enlarging  and  optical  lanterns  are  on  view,  and  at  each  end 
of  the  counter,  and  on  the  show-cases  in  the  rear,  are  to  be  seen  some 
lantern  slides  from  Frena  negatives. 

On  the  edge  of  each  screen  is  a  tablet  describing  the  new  magnifiers 
for  copying,  giving  the  proportionate  size  produced  by  each  of  these 
supplementary  lenses.  The  whole  exhibit  is  full  of  interest. 


The  Thornton -Pickard  Manufacturing  Company  have  taken  space  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  and  a  complete  collection  of  the  Company’s 
specialities  in  shutters,  cameras,  &g.,  is  now  being  shown  there.  We  are 
sure  the  stand  will  attract  the  interested  attention  of  the  m  my  visitors  to 
the  Exhibition. 


Messes.  J.  J.  Griffin  <fc  icon’s  Stand. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Velox  demonstration  room,  and 
represents  only  the  central  portion  of  the  exhibit. 

If  any  visitor  has  any  questions  to  as's  in  regard  to  the  workin?  of 
Velox,  Mr.  W.  .T.  Belton,  who  is  in  charge  at  the  Palace,  will  be  pleased 
to  give  any  information  in  his  power.  Demonstrations,  showing  the 
working  of  Velox,  are  given  under  his  direction  at  intervals  during  each 
day  until  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 


The  exhibit  of  the  Bolt-court  Technical  Schools  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
includes  the  following  : — 

Case  1. — Collection  of  the  more  important  substances  used  by  process 
workers.  Thirteen  examples  showing  stages  in  the  preparation  of  gela¬ 
tine  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  substance.  Seven  examples 
showing  the  purification  of  a  sample  of  commercial  gelatine.  Cellulose 
and  nitro-cellulose  (pyroxyline).  The  principal  solvents  of  pyroxyline, 
with  one  per  cent,  solutions  of  this  substance  arranged  for  comparison. 
Iodised  collodions  and  the  principal  iodides  and  bromides  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  collodion  for  photographic  purposes.  The  combinations 
of  the  chief  colloids  with  chromium  oxide,  isolated.  Meta-gelatines  in 
the  form  of  fish  glue  of  various  kinds,  and  the  sensitive  fish  glue  and 
albumen  solutions,  with  composition  of  the  latter  shown  quantitatively. 
The  foundations  of  photo- mechanic il  photography — silver,  potassium, 
bichromate,  and  gelatine.  A  silver  ingot.  An  agglomerate  of  crystals  of 
potassium  bichromate.  Sheet  gelatine. 

Case  2. — Set  of  examples  showing  the  va-  i  ius  stages  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  zinc-line  (type-high)  printing  block,  from  the  original  drawing 
to  the  block  ready  for  the  press.  Set  of  examples  for  a  half-tone  block 
on  zinc.  Set  of  examples  for  a  half-tone  block  on  copper.  Set  of  ex¬ 
amples  showing  the  preparation  of  copper  plates  for  photo  engraving 
from  the  rough  sheet  to  the  finished  plate.  The  stages  in  the  making  of  a 
set  of  zinc  blocks  to  reproduce  a  sketch  in  colours.  Three  workings  ; 
photography  combined  with  hand  work 

Case  3. — The  reproduction  of  a  page  printed  in  three  colours  by  transfer 
photo-lithography,  assisted  by  hand  work  as  under :  The  original,  the 
film  negative,  the  exposed  transfer,  the  inked  and  developed  transfer, 
the  black  stone  ready  for  printing,  the  blue  and  red  on  one  stone  for 
printing  by  means  of  double-inked  rollers,  and  the  finished  proof  The 
original  and  a  finished  proof  are  shown  side  by  side  in  one  frame. 
Examples  of  photo  zincography,  plates  and  proofs.  Specimens  of  film 
negatives.  Specimens  of  prints  obtained  by  the  line-zinc  and  half-tone 
zinc  process  and  photo-lithography. 

Case  4. — Set  of  examples  showing  the  production  of  a  print  by  the 
collotype  process,  from  the  negative  to  the  finished  print.  Specimens  of 
work  (prints)  by  students  in  collotype  and  photo-lithography. 
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Case  5. — Set  of  examples  showing  the  reproduction  of  a  sketch  in  flat 
colours — black,  yellow,  and  red — by  means  of  direct  photo  lithography, 
assisted  by  hand  work.  The  original  sketch  in  black  outline.  Reduced 
photograph  of  above,  coloured  by  the  artist  as  a  guide  for  colour.  The 
black  outline,  or  key,  printed  direct  oa  stone,  partially  developed.  Ditto, 
fully  developed.  Ditto,  fully  developed,  rolled  up  ready  for  printing. 
“  Off-set  ”  from  same,  for  transfer  to  stone  as  guide  for  drawing  in  the 
colours.  The  yellow  and  red  stones  ready  for  printing  rolled  up  with  the 
printing  colours.  An  example  showing  the  method  of  fixing  the  film 
negative  by  means  of  petroleum  and  vaseline  on  the  stone  coated  with 
bichromated  albumen,  also  off-set  transferred  to  stone  with  the  yellow 
drawn  in,  both  on  the  same  stone.  Proof  of  each  stage,  and  the  finished 
proof.  Example  of  direct  alagraphy  or  aluminium  printing,  using 
aluminium  in  place  of  a  litho  stone  or  zinc.  One  stone  with  pictures  on 
the  surface  obtained  by  ink  transfer.  The  ink  from  one  portion  has  been 
removed,  to  show  that  the  surface  of  the  stone  has  been  changed  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  fatty  ink  of  the  transfer,  and  that  the  image  forms  part  of 
the  stone.  Inked  transfer  and  proof,  together  with  specimens  of  the 
substances  forming  the  image — palmitate,  stearate,  and  oleate  of  calcium. 
The  substances  forming  the  image  obtained  by  greasy  ink  on  zinc — 
palmitate,  stearate,  and  oleate  of  zinc.  The  technology  of  ink-making 
for  photo  engraving.  Specimens  of  all  the  important  kinds  of  beeswax, 
including  imitations.  Specimens  of  the  substances  used  in  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  beeswax.  Starting  and  finishing  inks,  with  the  proportion  of  each 
constituent  in  a  given  weight,  shown  quantitatively.  The  active  prin¬ 
ciples  of  greasy  inks — the  oleates,  palmitates,  and  stearates  of  sodium  and 
potassium.  Oleic,  palmitic,  and  stear'c  acids.  Three  frames  containing 
bromide  enlargements  from  half-tone  screen  negatives.  High  magnifica¬ 
tion,  to  show  formation  of  tone. 


The  Yerascope  (Crystal  Palace  Exhibit). 

Agents :  Negretti  &  Zambra,  38,  Holborn-viaduct,  E.C.,  and  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

The  Yerascope  is  a  stereoscopic  hand  camera  and  magazine,  with  an 
automatic  changing  action,  taking  twelve  stereoscopic  or  twenty-four 
single  pictures,  which  are  produced  on  plates  measuring  4J  x  If  inches. 
The  pictures  may  be  viewed  through  an  ordinary-sized  stereoscope  or 
the  camera  itself,  and  the  effect  is  as  realistic  and  pleasing  as  that 
obtained  by  the  larger  pictures. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts — the  camera  proper,  with  its  pair 
of  rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  shutter  (instantaneous  and  time),  and  a  view¬ 
finder  ;  the  magazine,  containing  metal  sheaths  for  twelve  plates,  a 
sighting  glass,  an  indicator  by  which  to  mark  the  number  of  plates 
exposed,  and  the  automatic  changing  box.  The  apparatus  complete  fits 
into  a  neat  morocco  satchel,  with  shoulder  strap. 


T 


Figs.  1  and  2  illustrate  the  instrument, ["and  the  letters  indicate  its 
working  parts,  a,  body  of  the  camera ;  o  and  o',  rapid  rectilinear  lenses, 
centered  2J  inches  apart  ;  l,  a  small  single  lens  between  the  last  two,  is 
part  of  the  view-finder,  g  ;  e,  on  being  pulled  out,  sets  the  shutter ; 
i  releases  the  shutter  for  instantaneous  exposure ;  d,  keeps  the  shutter 
open  for  time  exposures,  and  c  closes  it ;  R,  spring  catch,  which  locks  the 
magazine  to  the  body  of  the  camera ;  b,  the  magazine,  contains  twelve 
metal  sheaths,  u ;  t,  covers  the  opening,  v,  through  which  the  sheaths 
are  fed  into  the  changing  box ;  q,  steel  land,  sliding  in  grooves,  serves  as 
a  cover  to  the  magazine  when  it  is  loaded  with  plates,  and  is  to  be  drawn 
out  on  exposing  the  plates  ;  p,  handle  attached  to  the  changing  box ; 
f,  counter  ;  h,  sighter. 

The  Yerascope  is  made  of  metal  throughout,  and  is[a  very  [in  enious 
nstrument. 


The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  during  the  first  week 
amounted  to  42,090. 

The  arrangements  for  the  last  week  are  as  follows  : — 

Monday  : — 


Analyticon  . 

Photography  in  Colours 
Tuesday  : — 

Analyticon  . 

Photography  in  Colours 
Wednesday  : — 

Analyticon  . 

Photography  in  Colours 
Thursday  : — 

Analyticon  . 

Photography  in  Colours 


3  and  7.30. 

4  „  8.15. 

3  p.m. 

4  p.m. 

3  and  7.30. 

4  „  8.15. 

7.30. 

8.15. 


Friday  : — 

Analyticon  . 

Photography  in  Colours 


3  and  7.30. 

4  „  8.15. 


Saturday : — 

Analyticon  . 

Photography  in  Colours 


4  and  7.30. 

3,  5  and  8  15. 


Lantern  Slides  will  be  shown  every  day  at  6  o’clock,  the  fixtures  being 
as  follows : — 


May  9  (Monday)  .  Mr.  Henry  Sandland. 

May  10  (Tuesday)  .  Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg. 

May  11  (Wednesday) .  Mr.  J.  R.  Williams. 

May  12  (Thursday)  .  Mr.  Harold  Baker. 

May  13  (Friday) .  Mr.  Gustave  Bird  and 

Messrs.  Newton  dr  Co. 

May  14  (Saturday) .  Mr.  John  Bushby. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  a  soiree  at  the  Exhibition  on 
Tuesday,  May  10,  when  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends,  and 
members  of  affiliated  societies,  will  be  received  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford 
in  the  Concert  Room  at  7.15  pm.  At  8  o’clock  the  Astronomer  Royal 
will  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  photographs  of  the  recent  solar  eclipse,  and 
there  will  be  displays  of  photographs  in  natural  colours,  music,  and  other 
amusements  during  the  evening. 

An  invitation  and  free  ticket  for  the  Exhibition  will  be  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  or  of  the  Affiliated  Societies, 
who  wishes  to  be  present. 

The  tickets  will  admit  to  the  Crystal  Palace  at  any  time  during  the 
day,  and,  if  the  numbers  justify  it,  special  late  trains  will  be  arranged  for 
in  the  evening. 

The  Ordinary  Meeting  and  Council  Meeting,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  held  on  Tuesday,  the  10th,  are  postponed. 


♦ 


HOLDING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS  WHILST  THEY  ARE 
BEING  TRIMMED. 

At  the  present  time,  when  trimming  photographic  prints  to  a  required 
size,  it  is  customary,  says  Mr.  A.  E.  Hancock,  to  lay  the  photographic 
print  upon  a  flat  surface,  and  to  hold  the  print  by  the  pressure  of  the: 
operator’s  fingers  on  a  glass  plate  or  template  of  the  same  size  and  shape 
as  that  to  which  the  photographic  print  is  to  be  trimmed,  and  then  tc 
cut  round  this  glass  plate  with  a  knife.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  cut  rouiK 
all  four  sides  of  the  glass  template  without  moving  the  same,  and,  whei 
many  photographs  have  to  be  cut,  it  is  very  tiring  to  the  hand  of  th 
person  pressing  upon  the  glass  plate. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an  appliance  which  wi’ 
effectually  hold  and  press  the  glass  template  and  photographic  print  upo. 
the  table  or  cutting  board,  and  prevent  the  glass  template  moving  rela 
tively  to  the  print,  and  also  allow  of  the  template  and  table  and  prim 
being  turned  round  to  bring  all  four  sides  of  the  print  in  position  foi 
trimming. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation,  fig.  2  is  a  plan  of  the  same,  and  fig.  3  is  £ 
side  elevation  partly  in  section  of  the  same,  and  fig.  4  shows  an  alterna 
tive  form  of  bearing  for  the  table  of  the  same. 

The  patentee  provides  a  table,  a,  which  is  by  preference  of  circulfi), 
form,  as  shown,  or  it  may  be  of  any  other  shape,  and  is  somewhat  large: 
than  the  largest  photographic  print  which  is  to  be  trimmed  by  the  ap 
pliance.  This  table,  a,  is  provided  with  a  central  vertical  pin,  a1,  under 
neath,  which  fits  and  turns  in  a  hole  in  the  boss,  b1,  of  the  base,  b,  of  th 
appliance  so  that  the  table,  a,  can  revolve  about  this  pin,  a1,  or  th 
table,  a,  may  be  otherwise  suitably  arranged  so  that  it  will  revolve  abou 
its  centre.  The  table,  a,  has  a  smooth  top  surface,  and  may  be  made  o 
metal  or  wood,  or  may  have  a  glass  plate  let  into  it  for  cutting  on,  or  b 
otherwise  constructed.  Above  the  table,  a,  he  provides  a  platten  o| 
pressure  plate,  c,  which  is  also  by  preference  of  circular  form,  and  i 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  smallest-size  glass  template,  d,  which  is  t 
be  used.  The  under  side,  c\  of  this  platten  or  pressure  plate,  c,  is  b 
preference  covered  with  leather  or  with  indiarubber,  to  bear  upon  tb 
glass  template,  d,  and  prevent  tie  same  from  slipping.  The  platten  o 
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pressure  plate,  c,  can  turn  freely  on  the  upwardly  projecting  stem  or 
spindle,  e,  which  is  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  pip,  a',  on  which 
the  table,  a,  turns,  this  stem,  a,  being  supported  in  a  vertical  bearing,  b 2, 
in  the  arm  or  stand,  b 3,  which  is  formed  with  the  base,  b.  He  provides 
suitable  means  for  bringing  down  the  pressure  plate,  c,  on  to  the  glass 
template,  d,  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  coiled  wire  spring,  f,  contained 
in  the  bearing,  b2,  in  which  the  stem,  e,  moves,  and  which  spring  acts 
between  a  cap  or  collar,  g,  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  bearing,  and  the  en¬ 
larged  collar  part,  e1,  of  the  stem,  e,  and  thus  tends  to  force  the  platten 
or  pressure  plate,  c,  against  the  table,  a.  He  also  provides  suitable 
means  for  acting  upon  the  stem,  e,  of  the  pressure  plate  or  platten,  to 
lift  the  same  off  the  template,  d,  when  required.  What  he  prefers  to 
iprovide  is  a  lever,  h,  which  embraces  and  is  jointed  to  the  top  of  the 
stem,  e,  by  the  cross  pin,  h1,  the  said  lever  being  shaped  as  a  cam  at  h2, 
so  as  to  bear  against  the  top  of  the  bearing,  b2,  so  that  the  lever,  h,  is 
turned  in  the  direction  shown  in  fig.  3,  the  cam  portions,  li2,  of  the  lever, 
h,  act  upon  the  top  of  the  bearing,  b2,  and  lift  the  spindle,  e,  and  platten 
or  pressure  plate,  c ;  and  when  the  lever,  n,  is  turned  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  as  represented  in  figs.  1  and  2,  the  shape  of  the  cam  portions,  h2, 
of  the  lever,  h,  allow  the  spring,  f,  to  act  upon  the  pressure  plate,  c,  and 
force  the  same  down  towards  the  table,  a.  The  pressure  plate,  c,  is  free 
to  turn  about  the  spindle,  e,  and  is  connected  thereto  by  the  pegs,  i1,  i2, 
vffhich  engage  in  the  groove,  e2,  turned  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spindle,  e. 

In  using  the  appliance  above  described,  the  platten  or  pressure  plate,  c, 


F|q  I  F"ic3 


has  first  to  be  raised  a  short  distance  from  the  table,  a,  as  shown,  which 
is  done  by  turning  the  cam  lever  up,  as  represented  in  fig.  3.  Tne  un¬ 
trimmed  photographic  print,  j,  with  the  glass  template,  d,  upon  it,  are 
then  placed  in  position  on  the  table,  a,  as  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2  under¬ 
neath  the  platten  or  pressure  plate,  c,  which  latter  is  then,  by  turning 
the  lever,  h,  to  the  position  shown  in  fig.  1,  caused  to  descend  on  to  the 
glass  template,  d  The  untrimmed  photographic  print,  j,  will  now  be 
held  firmly  on  the  table,  a,  by  the  glass  template,  d,  which  is  pressed 
down  by  the  platten  or  pressure  plate,  c,  and  will  not  be  liable  to  move. 
|The  edges  of  the  photographic  print,  j,  which  project  beyond  the  glass 
template,  d,  can  now  be  trimmed  off  by  a  knife  in  the  usual  way,  the 
table,  a,  with  the  photographic  print,  j,  and  the  glass  template,  d,  and 
the  pressure  plate  or  platten,  c,  pressing  upon  it,  being  turned  round  as 
nay  be  required,  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  photographic  print,  J,  in  posi- 
;ion  to  be  trimmed.  The  glass  plate,  d,  and  the  trimmed  photographic 
rrint  are  free  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  platten  or  pressure  plate,  c, 
ias  been  raised  by  turning  up  the  lever,  h,  to  the  position  shown  in 
ig.  3. 

In  order  to  reduce  friction,  the  table,  a,  may  be  arranged  to  turn  on  a 
iall  bearing,  the  balls,  k,  being  introduced  in  a  ball  race  turned  in  the 
op  of  the  boss,  bl  (fig.  4),  so  that  the  boss,  a2,  of  the  table  will  rest  and 
urn  on  the  balls.  In  order  to  prevent  the  table  rising  and  the  balls 
etting  out  of  place,  the  stem,  a1,  may  have  a  groove,  a3,  turned  in  it, 
nth  which  a  peg,  l,  in  the  boss,  b1,  engages. 


CHWARZ’S  METHOD  OF  DEVELOPING  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN 
LENGTHS. 

*  the  apparatus  hitherto  used  the  feeding  of  the  moist  paper  through 
ae  several  baths  presented  the  disadvantage,  that  special  feeding 
lechanism  is  required,  which  increases  the  cost  of  the  plant  as  well  as 
le  working  expenses,  as,  owing  to  their  operation  in  the  several  solutions, 
ich  feeding  mechanism  is  exposed  to  great  wear. 

I  Mr.  Schwarz  has  devised  an  apparatus  whereby  the  feeding  mechanism 
Derating  in  the  baths  is  dispensed  with,  and  to  this  end  he  has  provided 
is  developing  apparatus  with  peculiar  feed  rolls  of  a  simple  and  cheap 
nstruction. 

Fig.  1  shows  an  elevation  of  the  new  feed  roll. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  transverse  section  of  same. 


Fig.  3  shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  apparatus,  provided  with  the 
new  feed  rolls. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  transverse  section  of  one  of  the  baths  on  an  enlarged 
scale  ;  and 

Fig.  5  shows  an  end  view  of  the  feed  roll  on  the  same  scale. 

As  shown  in  fig.  1,  the  roll,  A,  is  provided  over  its  entire  length  with 
grooves,  a,  and  the  roll  is  not  cylindrical,  but  is  slightly  tapering  toward 


the  centre  from  both  ends.  These  rolls  will  hold  the  paper  when  it 
reaches  same  from  the  bath  with  a  slightly  lateral  pull  sufficiently  strong 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  folds  without  injuring  the  paper. 

As  the  roll,  a,  has  a  larger  diameter  towards  the  end  than  in  the  centre, 
and  the  whole  roll  turns  uniformly,  the  ends  have  a  larger  peripheral 
speed  than  the  centre,  so  that  they  exert  a  certain  pull  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  paper.  As  the  diameter  becomes  smaller  toward  the 
centre,  the  peripheral  speed  also  decreases,  and  is  smallest  in  the  centre. 
The  pull  on  the  sections  of  the  paper  varies  in  accordance  therewith,  and 
consequently  the  paper  is  advanced  by  the  rolls  absolutely  without  any 
folds  being  formed. 


Jr  jt  3 


jj-rt  gr-fr  - 


These  rolls  are  mounted  above  each  bath,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  and  the 
exposed  paper,  b,  drawn  from  the  reel,  b,  over  the  roll,  c,  into  bath  1,  and 
after  passing  through  same  is  conveyed  by  the  feed  roll,  a,  into  bath  2, 
and  so  on  until  it  is  fed  through  the  entit  e  series  of  bath  1  to  12,  by  the 
propulsion  of  the  feed  rolls,  a,  and  carried  o2  over  a  roll,  x.  The  loops  of 
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paper  hanging  down  into  the  baths  are  weighted  down  by  means  of  small 
rolls,  r>,  the  journals  of  which  are  housed  in  longitudinal  slots,  d  (fig.  4), 
provided  in  the  side  walls  of  the  baths,  so  that  the  length  of  the  loop  of 
paper  in  the  bath  may  be  changed  at  will. 

The  feed  rolls,  a,  are  rotated  with  equal  speed  by  a  common  shaft,  b  pre¬ 
ferably  by  the  medium  of  a  worm,  c1,  and  worm  gear,  /,  so  that  the  strip  of 
paper  is  fed  without  any  guiding  device  through  the  baths,  and  is  only 
weighted  down  by  the  small  rolls,  x>,  so  as  to  obtain  a  perfect  immersion  in 
each  bath. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  rolls,  x>,  merely  rotate,  and  are  not  subjected  to 
any  strain  whatever.  Consequently  they  can  be  made  of  a  material  not 
affected  by  the  liquids  and  solutions  in  the  several  baths. 

- » 

BROWNELL’S  TRIPOD  STAND. 

This  invention  consists  in  making  a  tripod,  or  stand,  for  supporting 
photographic  cameras,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  camera  can  be  very 
readily  secured  thereto  and  removed  therefrom,  and  also  so  that,  when 
in  place,  the  camera,  can  be,  with  great  facility,  turned  into  any  position 
upon  the  centre  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the  tripod,  or  Btand.  Fig.  1 
is  a  perspective  view  of  the  tripod  or  stand  complete.  Fig.  2  is  a 
section  of  the  upper  part  constituting  the  support  for  the  oamera  or  the 
like.  Fig.  3  is  a  plan  of  under  side.  Fig.  4  is  a  plan  of  the  upper 
plate.  Fig,  5  shows  the  screw  separately.  The  upper  legs,  a,  of  the 
tripod  or  stand  are  secured  to  a  lower  plate,  a,  upon  which  is  mounted  a 
table,  or  plate,  b,  for  the  camera,  or  the  like.  A  screw,  c,  for  screwing 
into  the  camera,  or  the  like,  is  combined  with  these  two  plates,  so  that 
the  screw  and  upper  plate,  b,  can  be  rotated  together  upon  the  lower 
plate,  a.  The  edge  of  the  upper  plate,  b,  may  be  milled,  or  roughened, 
so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  easily  rotated  by  the  operator.  By  placing  the 


the  like,  is  firmly  secured  to  the  tripod,  or  stand;  and, as  the  upper  plate, 
b,  and  screw,  c,  can  be  rotated  relatively  to  the  lower  plate,  a,  the 
camera,  or  the  like,  can  be  turned  round  into  any  position,  on  the 
tripod  or  stand.  The  screw,  c,  made  be  made  in  one  with,  or 
separately  from,  the  upper  plate,  b.  For  example,  it  may  be  squared 
at  a  part,  c,  which  passes  through  a  squared  hole,  b,  in  the  upper  plate, 
b,  the  portion  of  the  screw,  c,  which  passes  through  the  lower  plate,  a, 
doing  so  in  euch  a  way  that  the  screw  can  be  rotated  in  the  said  lower 
plate.  The  parts  can  be  secured  together  by  a  pin,  d,  passed  through 
the  part  of  the  screw,  c,  which  protrudes  below  the  lower  plate,  a. 
The  said  lower  plate,  a,  can  be  slit  and  parts  thereof  turned  down  as 
shown  at  a2  to  constitute  brackets  for  the  centre  pins,  e,  upon  which 
the  upper  ends  of  the  legs,  a,  of  the  tripod  or  stand  are  hinged. 

- «. - - 

METHYLATED  SPIRIT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Paper  reprinted  from.the  Pharmaceutical  Journal.] 

Certain  objections  to  the  use  of  methylated  spirit  containing  rock  oil,  in 
photography,  have  been  brought  under  my  notice  by  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher.  Thus,  in  the  process  of  enamelling,  collodion  is  used.  As 


received,  the  collodion  is  too  dense,  and  has  to  be  diluted  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part  of  collodion,  one  part  of  ether,  and  one  part  of  methylated 
spirit.  Before  the  addition  of  rock  oil  to  the  spirit,  this  process  was  in 
constant  use,  and  gave  uniformly  satisfactory  results.  After  the  addition 
of  the  oil  it  was  found  that  the  finished  picture  was  spoiled  by  a  white 
hazy  opalescence,  particularly  at  one  corner. 

The  process  of  enamelling  is  as  follows  :  The  diluted  collodion  is  made 
to  flow  over  a  plate  of  glass,  and  is  then  drained  off  at  one  corner  and 
allowed  to  dry.  The  print  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  hot  solution  of  gelatine 
in  water  and  then  “  squeegeed  ”  on  to  the  collodion- coated  plate.  After 
it  is  dry  the  print  is  peeled  off,  the  resultant  picture  possessing  a  highly 
glazed  or  enamelled  surface.  But,  after  the  use  of  the  rock  oil  spirit  a 
very  large  proportion  or  the  pictures  were  completely  spoiled  in  the  way 
above  indicated.  At  first  no  explanation  of  this  untoward  circumstance 
was  thought  of,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  collodion, 
After  several  new  quantities  of  collodion  had  been  tried  without  any 
improvement,  suspicion  was  ultimately  attached  to  the  methylated  spirit. 
This  was  found  to  be  the  source  of  the  evil,  and,  on  using  methylated 
spirit  free  from  rock  oil,  the  results  were  again  uniformly  satisfactory. 
The  explanation  arrived  at  was  that  rock  oil  in  the  spirit  and  the  water 
in  the  gelatine  were  the  cause  of  the  opalescence  complained  of. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  a  liquid  called  “  pyroxyline  solvent” 
is  extensively  sold  for  the  foregoing  and  other  technical  purposes.  To 
all  appearance  it  is  simply  a  mixture  of  ether  and  methylated  spirit,  free 
from  rock  oil.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  free  from  objection  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  legality  of  the  sale  of  such  a  mixture  is  surely  a  point 
that  requires  to  be  cleared  up. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  picture  is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  and  in  such 
cases,  after  the  negative  has  been  developed  and  washed,  it  is  dried  in  a 
very  short  time  by  dipping  it  into  methylated  spirit,  and  then  removing 
it  and  lettiDg  it  dry,  sometimes  in  a  warm  place.  In  this  way  what  would 
take  several  hourB  may  be  done  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  But  one 
difficulty  that  occurs  if  methylated  spirit  with  rock  oil  is  used  is  that  the 
negative  is  covered  all  over  with  a  white  fog,  which  is  objectionable,  and 
may  interfere  with  the  printing,  especially  in  the  case  of  delicate  or  faint 
negative®.  This  white  fog  appears  to  be  caused  by  contact  of  water  in* 
and  on  the  film  with  oil  in  the  methylated  spirit. 

Another  objection  in  this  dipping  and  drying  process,  which  is  in 
constant  use  in  every  large  studio,  is  that  the  spirit  very  soon  becomes 
muddy  from  precipitation  of  rock  oil  by  water.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
used  again  and  again,  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  methylated  spirit. 
Considering  that  the  addition  of  rock  oil  seems  to  have  been  quite 
ineffectual  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  added,  and  that  so  much  may 
be  said  against  the  addition,  it  certainly  seems  as  if  some  good  reason 
should  be  given  to  justify  the  retention  of  the  existing  regulation,  or  it 
Bhould  be  abolished.  J.  Rutherford  Hill. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  APPLIED  CHEMISTBY 
Photographic  Section. 

The  third  Congress  of  chemists  and  others  interested  in  applied  chemical 
science  will  be  held  this  year  at  Vienna,  from  J uly  28  to  August  2. 
An  influential  organizing  local  committee  has  been  formed,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  which  is  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  the  eminent  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Photographic  Institute  in  Vienna.  The  Commitee  is  makief 
every  arrangement  for  affording  visitors  opportunities  to  inspect  th 
numerous  objects  of  interest  in  the  way  of  art,  manufacture,  or  histor 
in  the  old  Imperial  town.  Vienna  is  this  year  celebrating  the  Jubilee  o 
the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  I.  by  a  great  exhibition,  and  daring  the  wee 
of  the  Congress  other  meetings  are  being  held  on  chemistry  oi  foot 
methods  of  sugar  analysis,  experimental  agriculture,  &c.,  so  that  thoe 
interested  in  these  subjects  also  can  kill  two  birds  with  the  proverbia 
stone.  The  membership  fee,  which  admits  the  visitor  to  all  Congres; 
meetings  and  other  fixtures,  is  ten  florins,  which  may  either  be  remitted 
to  the  Secretary,  Herr  F.  Strohme,  Vienna  IV/2,  Schonburgstrasse,  6,  oi 
paid  on  arrival.  English,  French,  and  German  are  the  languages  per 
mitted  in  the  various  debates.  The  work  of  the  Congress  is  conducted 
in  a  number  of  sections,  the  most  important  of  which,  from  a  photo 
graphic  point  of  view,  is  Section  V.,  devoted  to  the  graphic  industries 
including  photo-chemistry,  photographic  and  chemical  printing,  anc 
colour  printing.  This  Section  meets  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Eder 
Professor  Eduard  Valenta  is  Vice-President,  whilst  amongst  the  member 
of  the  Deliberation  Committee  are  Baron  A.  Hiibl  and  Professo 
Alexander  Lainer.  The  presence  of  these  eminent  photographic  autho 
rities  will  ensure  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  bemg  of  no  mean  ordei 
The  questions,  among  others,  which  the  Photographic  Section  will  brim 
forward  for  discussion  are  the  following,  though  members  are  at  libert 
to  bring  other  matters  forward  if  due  notice  is  given  : — 

Best  principle  to  adopt  in  the  construction  of  a  standard  sensitometei 
The  relation  between  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies  and  tuei 
powers  of  developing  the  latent  image  in  silver  bromide,  chloride,  o 
iodide.  The  necessary  experiments  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  use  c 
artificial  light  (magnesium,  aluminium,  gas,  acetylene)  for  photograph 
purposes.  Possible  method  of  producing  a  grainless,  structureless  pap* 
for  the  support  of  gelatino*bromide  emulsion  in  place  of  glass  for  negate 
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purposes.  Preparation  of  a  paper  for  manufacture  of  a  celloidin  paper 
which,  while  tough,  will  not  curl  in  the  bath.  Colouring  matters  for 
photographic  baryta  paper  which  will  be  more  suitable  than  the  fugitive 
aniline  dyes  now  in  use.  Methods  for  quantitatively  estimating  noble 
metals  in  photographic  solutions.  Most  advantageous  methods  of  recover¬ 
ing  noble  metals  from  photographic  residues.  Technology  of  tri- colour 
printing. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  visits  of  inspection  to  be  paid  to  the 
Imperial  Court  and  State  Printing  Works  ;  Imperial  School  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Institute  for  photography  and  reproduction  processes ;  esta¬ 
blishments  of  Messrs.  Angerer  &  Goschl  and  of  J.  Lowy.  G.  E.  Brown. 

♦  - 

©ttr  ©tutorial  Cable. 


Handbook  of  Imperial  Plates  and  Papers. 

Published  by  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Company,  Cricklewood,  N.W. 

One  of  the  articles  in  this  little  handbook,  entitled  “  Common  Flaws  in 
Negatives,”  deserves  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  every  plate-user,  for 
it  passes  in  review  the  various  superficial  defects  to  which  negatives  are 
liable,  and  points  out  how  they  may  be  avoided.  A  careful  study  of  the 
words  of  wisdom  here  volunteered  will  tell  the  photographer  how  to 
assure  the  production  of  clean  negatives,  thus  obviating  the  correctional 
attentions  of  the  spotting  brush,  &c.  Other  useful  features  of  the  book 
are  a  series  of  exposure  notes  and  Imperial  developing  formulas,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  capital  illustrations  from  negatives  taken  on 
Imperial  plates. 


Practical  Half-tone  and  Tri-colour  Engraving. 

158  pp.,  price  2  dollar?.  By  A.  B,  Austin.  Buffalo,  N.Y. :  The.Professional 
Photographic  Publishing  Company. 

If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Austin’s  book  is  largely  a  reprint  of  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  one  of  our  American  contemporaries,  It  professes  to 
give  instruction  in  practical  half-tone  and  tri-colour  reproduction  by 
such  methods  as  are  used  in  his  every-day  practice.  Both  branches  of 
his  subject  are  dealt  with  concisely,  and  the  information  appears  to  be 
sound,  and  to  proceed  from  a  practical  man.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations  and  formulae.  We  note  one  loose  bit  of  advice  in  the 
chapter  on  “The  lens  and  other  tools,”  viz.,  the  recommendation  to 
take  the  “back  focus”  as  a  guide  in  selecting  a  lens.  It  is  the 
“  equivalent  ”  and  not  the  “  back  ”  focus  that  should  be  taken,  of  course. 
“Back”  focus  is  an  absurd  and  almost  obsolete  term.  Mr.  Austin 
eschews  theoretical  considerations  and  wordiness  in  his  book,  which,  as  it 
professedly  appeals  to  practical  men,  can  be  recommended  on  that 
account.  It  is  well  printed  and  bound. 


“Aurotype”  Enlargements. 

Henry  M.  Ward,  37,  Be1 grave- avenue,  Leicester. 

Mr.  Ward  has  shown  us  a  number  of  specimens  of  his  “  Aurotype  ” 
enlarging  process,  which  are  undeniably  effective.  They  have  an  agree¬ 
able  warm  colour,  and  thus,  at  a  time  when  warmth  of  tone  is  so  much 
in  favour  with  the  public,  they  should  strongly  appeal  to  professional 
photographers.  At  first  sight  these  enlargements  appear  to  be  produced 
by  the  carbon  process,  but  closer  inspection  Bhows  that  they  are  not. 
No  matter  by  what  process  the  colour  is  obtained,  the  pictures  struck  us 
as  singularly  attractive,  and  we  can  recommend  them.  Mr.  Ward  does 
excellent  enlarging  work. 


From  the  Art  Journal  office,  26,  Ivy-lane,  E.C.,  we  have  received  Pictures 
of  1898.  Most  of  the  principal  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  New 
Gallery,  and  the  New  English  Art  Club  are  capitally  reproduced  in  half 
tone  in  the  book,  a  glance  through  which  gives  one  a  very  good  idea  of 
what  the  year’s  art  is  like,  and  doubtless  suffices  with  many  instead  of  a 
personal  visit  to  those  Exhibitions. 
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JUh)£  anti  JLoteg. 

A  Photographer’s  Suicide.— Arthur  Beck,  a  well-known  Belfast  photo¬ 
grapher,  committed  suicide  at  his  studio  on  Friday.  It  appears  that  he  was 
found  in  a  dying  condition  in  his  studio  in  Castle-place,  Belfast,  and  before  a 
doctor  could  he  summoned  he  expired  through  having  taken  a  dose  of  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

The  Exhibition  at  Portman  Booms.— On  Wednesday,  April  27,  the 
exhibitors  at  this  Exhibition  had  a  very  pleasant  meeting  together,  including 
supper,  which  was  well  catered  for.  Several  speeches  were  made,  and  every 
manufacturer  and  dealer  present  appeared  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms.  After  the 
usual  toasts  had  been  proposed,  a  very  pleasant  incident  occurred,  a  presentation 
being  made  on  behalf  of  the  exhibitors  of  a  very  beautiful  gold  watch  to  the 
worthy  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Brookes,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of 
his  efforts  in  organieiDg  the  Exhibition.  One  and  all  of  the  exhibitors  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  they  were  pleased  that  their  appr  ciation  had  taken  definite  form. 


Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  May  11,  at  eight  o’clock, , 
Members’  Open  Night.  Exhibition  of  Cycling  and  General  Animatograph 
Pictures,  by  Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  - 
of  the  Club  on  the  personal  introduction  of  a  member,  or  by  invitation  cards  ■ 
which  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  N.E.)  . 
will  be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

Rontgen  Society. — The  next  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at 
11,  Chandos-street,  Cavendish-square,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  at  eight  p.m., 
under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  F.R.S.  Papers  will 
be  read  as  follows  : — “  Notes  on  the  Description  of  a  New  Induction  Coil  in- 
Electricul  Review,  February  4,  1898’’  (with  demonstration),  by  Mr.  A.  Apps, 
M.I.E.E.  “Some  Notes  on  Contact  Breakers,”  by  Dr.  J.  Macintjre.  To  be- 
followed  by  a  discussion. 

Messrs.  Lonsdale  Brothers,  of  22,  Goswell-road,  E.C.,  recently  offered 
in  competition  three  prizes  for  the  best  and  most  appropriate  couplets 
rhyming  with  the  following:  “Lonsdale’s  cameras  are  practical  cameras,” 
and  of  which  those  words  formed  one  line.  The  successful  competitors  were. 
First  prize,  H.  Bryant,  23,  Church-street,  Slough,  Bucks ;  second  prize,  R. . 
Paterson,  51,  Bank-street,  Hillhead,  Glasgow ;  third  prize,  W.  Jarrett, 
86,  Glebe-street,  Walsall. 

Advertising  Exhibition.— An  exhibition  of  advertising  devices,  appliances, 
and  notions  will  be  held  in  June,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  Chemists’  Exhibition.  Among  the  exhibits  will  be  found  examples 
of  British  and  foreign  colour  printing,  in  posters,  show  cards,  calendars, 
tablets,  &c.,  special  photographic  and  engraving  processes  ;  enamelled,  glass, 
and  other  letters;  mechanical  appliances  for  exhibiting  advertisements;, 
electric  and  other  illuminat  d  signs,  and  numerous  special  devices,  including 
inventions  which  have  never  yet  been  publicly  shown,  the  whole  forming  a 
display  of  great  interest  to  all  directly  concerned  in  public  advertising.  The  • 
exhibition  offices  are  at  44,  Bishopsgate-street,  Without,  London,  E.C. 

Mr.  Bynoe,  of  Frena  fame,  on  Friday,  22nd  ult.,  gave  a  most  interesting 
lecture  in  connexion  with  the  Cyclist  Touring  Club  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Liverpool.  His  subject  was  The  Camera  and  the  Wheel.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  (absent  on  the  Continent)  Councellor  Hampson  took  the  chair, 
and  the  lecture  hall  was  well  filled.  Mr.  F.  V.  A.  Lloyd  ably  manipulated* 
the  lantern  that  was  used  to  throw  the  pictures  on  the  screen  that  illustrated 
the  lecture.  Mr.  Bynoe  is  a  master  of  his  subject  and  a  most  interesting 
lecturer.  He  bored  none  of  the  three  sections  of  the  community  that  went  to  - 
form  the  personnel  of  his  audience.  He  was  simplicity  itself  to  the  wheel¬ 
men  and  wheel-women  ;  he  was  technicality  personified  to  the  camera-cum- 
wheel-men  and  women,  and  he  even  interested  those  that  merely  came,  like 
overgrown  boys  and  girls,  to  see  a  magic-lantern  show.  Anybody  that  came, 
saw,  and  heard,  and  did  not  take  away  either  fresh  knowledge,  or  something 
to  think  about,  must  have  been  dense  indeed. 

The  late  R.  Freeman  Barnes.— It  is  with  regret  we  have  to  announce  - 
the  passing  away  of  one  more  of  the  pioneers  of  photography  in  the  person  of 
Robert  Freeman  Barnes,  who  died  on  the  25th  ult.,  after  a  short  and  painful 7 
illness.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  photographers,  an  enthusiastic  dry-col¬ 
lodion  worker ;  in  fact,  his  work  on  that  subject  is  still  the  standard.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  first  and  most  successful  workers  in  the  Daguerreotype  and 
vitrified  enamel  processes.  For  many  years  chief  operator  to  Maull  k, : 
Polybank,  he  afterwards  opened  a  business  in  New  Bond-street,  which  he 
transferred  to  New  Cross,  where  he  has  conducted  a  high-class  business  frr  - 
the  last  thirty  years,  and,  although  seventy-five  years  of  age,  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  died  in  harness.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  we  announced  the 
death  of  his  younger  brother,  George  Green  Crawford  Barnes,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  earliest  photographers.  Mr.  Barnes  leaves  a  widow  and  family  of 
one  son,  William  H.  Barnes  (late  of  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Son,  Hackney),  who  - 
is  now  lying  seriously  ill,  and  five  daughters  to  mourn  his  loss. 

It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  says  a  daily  contem¬ 
porary,  if  posterity  does  not  have  a  much  fuller  and  more  exact  record  of  our  • 
faits  et  gestes  than  we  have  of  those  of  our  forerunners.  Sir  Benjamin  is  an 
expert  photographer,  and  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  National  Photo-  - 
graphic  and  Historic  Research  Department  at  the  British  Museum.  His  - 
latest  records  consist  of  some  unique  pictures  of  the  ancient  ceremony  known 
as  the  distribution  of  the  Queen’s  Maundy  Money,  which  took  place  recently  - 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  High  Almoner,  and  many 
other  officials,  including  Her  Majesty’s  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  The  Hon.  . 
Member  has  also  completed  his  series  of  Parliamentary  photographs,  300  of 
which  he  has  presented  to  the  new  department,  and  he  is  now  devoting  his 
attention  to  the  interior  of  some  of  the  better-known  public  buildings  in  the 
metropolis,  such  as  the  Mint,  the  Tow<-r,  the  New  Record  Offices  in  Chancery- 
lane,  and  the  War  Office  in  Pall  Mall.  Many  of  his  latest  productions  are 
included  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson’s  forthcoming  book  on  The  English 
Emersons,  Emmersons  or  Embersons,  it  is  announced  that  the  baptisms  of  the 
children  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (who  emigrated  to  Ipswich,  Mass.,  U.S.A.)  * 
in  1638,  and  from  whom  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  directly  descended,  were 
found  on  Saturday,  March  12.  A  very  important  genealogical  problem  is 
thus  solved,  and  the  book  (which  is  printing)  will  be  a  little  delayed  so  that 
full  details  of  this  discovery  may  be  included.  The  publisher  has  decided  to  * 
still  further  limit  the  addition  from  that  announced  in  the  prospectus  already 
sent  out.  There  will  be  fifty  copies  of  the  edition  de  luxe,  price  3Z.  3s.  aid 
16.00  dollars  respectively,  but  only  250  copies  of  the  ordinary  edition,  price 
li.  11s.  6 d.  and  8.00  dollars  respectively,  our  other  conditions  being  the  same 
as  those  printed  in  the  large  prospectus.  It  is  hoped  that  the  book  may  be 
now  published  on  May  16,  1898.  Up  to  that  date  subscriptions  on  the  above 
terms  will  be  accepted,  but  immediately  after  publication  all  unsold  copies 
will  be  advanced  one-third  in  price.  Orders  and  cheques  should  be  serf 
therefore  at  once  to  Mr.  David  Nutt,  Publisher,  270,  Strand,  London,  or  to  - 
any  bookseller. 
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Colour  Hearing. — Hr.  W.  S.  Colman  describes  a  number  of  cases  of 
“  colour  hearing,”  such  as  are  well  known  to  psychologists,  in  which  a 
sensation  of  colour  associates  itself  with  certain  sounds,  the  colour  seen  being 
definite  and  invariable  for  the  same  sound.  In  one  class  of  cases  a  crude 
colour  sensation,  often  very  beautiful,  is  associated  with  each  of  the  vowel 
sounds,  musical  notes  or  particular  musical  instruments,  the  appearance  being 
usually  that  of  a  transparent  coloured  film,  similar  to  a  rainbow,  in  front  of 
the  observer,  but  not  obscuring  objects.  In  a  second  class  there  are  colour 
sensations  whenever  letters  or  written  words  (symbols  of  sound)  are  spoken  or 
thought  o'-,  so  that  when  a  word  is  uttered  the  subject  visualises  the  letters, 
each  having  a  distinctive  tint.  Dr.  Colman  is  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena 
are  “  associated  sensations,”  analogous  to  the  cutaneous  sensation  of  shivering 
in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  which  varies  in  different  individuals.  The  tints 
excited  are  very  definite  and  characteristic,  each  for  its  own  sound,  and  they 
do  not  vary  as  time  goes  on.  The  colours  are  scarcely  ever  the  same  in  two 
individuals. — Lancet. 

A  Novel  Competition.— A  prize  of  six  guineas,  given  by  Mr.  J.  Morgan, 
is  offered  by  the  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Photographic  Society  for  the  three 
selected  photog  aphs  of  Fairlight  Glen  and  the  Lovers’  Seat,  illustrative  of 
two  unpublished  poems  on  these  subjects.  The  scheme  of  the  competition  is 
as  follows  : — 1.  The  competition  is  open  to  both  professional  and  amateur 
photographers,  and  is  not  confined  to  members  of  the  Society  or  residents  in 
Hastings.  2.  The  size  is  to  be  not  less  than  half-plate.  A  competitor  may 
send  in  any  numbtr  of  views.  3.  An  unmounted  print  of  each  view  must  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  on  or  before  May  28.  Each  view  must  be 
marked  on  the  back  with  a  motto,  or  nom-de-plume,  selected  by  the  com¬ 
petitor,  and  such  motto  or  nom-de-plume  must  be  filled-in  on  the  entry  form, 
together  with  the  competitor’s  name  and  address.  The  entry  form  so  filled  up 
must  be  placed  in  a  sealed  envelope  and  handed  in  with  the  prints.  4.  The 
award  will  be  made  within  one  week  of  May  28,  and  the  Judges  shall  be : 
(1)  The  President  of  the  Society  ;  (2)  the  donor  of  the  prizes  ;  (3)  some  one 
chosen  by  the  competitors  at  a  meeting  to  be  duly  called  not  later  than 
May  21,  or,  in  default,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society.  5.  The  prize  will  be 
given  in  sums  of  two  guineas,  that  sum  to  be  accepted  for  any  one  view  sent 
in.  6.  The  prize  negatives  are  to  be  handed  over  on  payment  of  the  above 
sums,  and  the  copyright  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Society.  7.  It  is 
intended  to  publish  the  poems  and  views,  and  every  competitor  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  work. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society  have  just  entered  upon  another 
year  of  thfir  existence,  and,  at  their  annual  meeting,  the  Secretary  announced 
that  the  advance  of  the  Society  had  been  steadily  maintained  throughout  the 
past  year,  and  they  now  had  a  record  of  membership  of  181  in  addition  to 
honorary  members.  The  meetings  being  held  bi-monthly  at  which  papers, 
have  been  read,  and  the  excursions  throughout  the  season  have  been 
carried  out  more  extensively  than  former  years.  The  trial  experience  of  con¬ 
ducting  two  separate  weeks’  excursions,  one  to  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the 
other  to  Hamburg,  met  with  much  greater  success  than  was  anticipated,  so 
much  so,  that  it  was  arranged  to  continue  them  this  season.  The  cycling 
section,  inaugurated  for  the  first  time,  was  a  success,  and  the  arrangements 
for  this  branch  of  the  Society  during  the  coming  year  are  to  be  more  extended 
than  before.  Tne  annual  Exhibition  held  in  March  last  received  good  support 
an  I  resulted  in  a  profit  to  the  Society.  Considering  the  Society  is  conducted 
on  an  annual  subscription  of  only  5s  ,  the  finances  are  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
with  39 1.  12s.  id.  cash  in  hand,  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society,  taking 
into  account  the.  accessories  at  marketable  value  being  77 1.  17s.  ILL 

Daring  the  year  the  Society  has  held  its  previous  reputation  for  awards  at  the 
various  exhibitions,  and,  in  addition,  winning  the  Scientific  Siftings  cinemato¬ 
graph.  Several  new  features  are  proposed  for  the  coming  season,  and  gentle¬ 
men  desirous  of  joining  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Allen,  27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E.,  who  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  inquiries. 

North-Western  Photographic  Exhibition. — This  Exhibition  at  the  City 
Art  Gallery  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Saturday  evening  by  a  lantern  show  of 
upwards  of  300  slides,  the  work  of  seventeen  of  the  combined  societies,  the 
slides  being  selected  from  over  1200  sent  in.  The  number  was  in  this  way 
brought  within  practical  limits,  and  the  standard  of  excellence  was  naturally 
high.  During  the  interval,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wade,  Chairman  of  the  Executive, 
made  a  few  remarks.  He  said  that  the  Exhibition  had  in  itself  been  a  marked 
success,  and  had  served  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  namely,  to 
give  the  combined  societies  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  work  in  rooms 
which  were  pre-eminently  suitable  lor  the  purpose,  and  in  a  populous  centre. 
It  had  also  given  the  exhibitors  the  chance  of  comparing  their  individual 
productions  with  those  of  other  workers,  and  the  general  public  had  received 
a  liberal  education  on  art  and  matters  connected  with  photography.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  the  audiences  at  the  lectures  had  not  been  so  large  as  was 
expected,  this  being  the  main,  source  of  revenue.  The  Exhibition  was  open  to 
the  public  free  during  the  day,  but  they  were  in  hopes  of  making  both  ends 
nearly  meet.  The  utterances  of  ihe  Lord  Mayor  and  Councillor  J.  Ernest 
Phythian  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  had  given  rise  to  a  misconception 
as  to  the  generosity  of  the  Art  Gallery  Committee.  He  wished  it  clearly 
understood  that  the  executive  had  paid  for  the  rooms,  both  at  the  Art  Galltry 
and  at  the  Athemeum,  and,  if  any  one  was  entitled  to  praise  for  generosity,  he 
thought  it  was  the  executive  and  exhibitors  for  providing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  of  Manchester  and  their  neighbours  an  exhibition  which  has  been 
unequalled  in  this  part  of  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  it  was 
announced  that  13,780  persons  had  visited  the  rooms. 

Seeing  under  Water. — An  engineer  of  Cracow,  Malachowski,  has  devised 
a  valuable  instrument,  by  means  of  which  plant  and  animal  life  can  be  studied 
under  water,  and  ships’  hulls  and  bridge  piers  be  examined.  The  instrument 
is  practically  a  binocular  with  a  long  tube.  It  consists  of  three  parts— the 
lenses,  the  diverging  tube  made  of  zinc,  and  the  closed  box  into  which  the 
zinc  cone  fits.  This  box  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  has  a  diameter  of  about  one 
foot,  and  is  closed  below  by  a  strong  glass  plate  packed  between  rubber 


washers.  In  order  to  protect  the  plate  from  stones,  the  box  is  provided  with 
iron  feet.  The  field  of  view  under  the  plate  is  illuminated  by  an  electiic 
incandescent  lamp,  which  is  held  by  a  bent  arm.  Another  lamp  can  be  fixed 
in  a  short  branch  tube  starting  from  the  box.  This  branch,  which  is  hermeti¬ 
cally  closed,  is  needed,  because  the  moisture  would  condense  on  the  inner  face 
of  the  glass  plate,  if  this  face  were  not  carefully  painted  with  pure  vaseline. 
To  do  this,  the  box  must  be  accessible.  Weights  are  required  to  overcome  the 
hydrostatic  pressure.  That  pressure  might  crush  the  glass  plate,  and  the 
water  rushing  up  damage  the  lenses  and  the  eye  of  the  observer,  were  it  not 
that  such  water  would  find  an  exit  through  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube.  Captain  Muzyka,  whose  short  description  in  the  Mittheilungen 
uber  Gegenstdnde  des  Artillerie  und  Genie-  IVesens  we  follow,  states  that 
Malachowski  has  expt  rimented  with  tubes  fifty  feet  long.  The  electric  wires 
are  carried  down  inside  the  tube.  When  lateral  observations  are  to  be  made, 
as  will  generally  be  the  case  on  board  ship  or  for  operations  connected  with 
hydraulic  engineering,  the  inventor  employs  a  different  box,  in  which  a  mirror 
is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  experience  of  the 
inventor  extends,  but  he  seems  to  have  overcome  the  more  apparent  difficulties. 
— Engineering . 

- ♦ - 

patent  fietos. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  April  12  and 
April  23,  1898 

Lens  Systems. — No.  8512.  “Improvements  in  Anamorpliotic  Lens  Systems.” 
P.  Rudolph. 

Colour  Reproductions. — No.  8698.  “An  Improved  Method  of  Repro¬ 
ducing  the  Shaded  Effects  of  Pictorial  Designs  in  more  than  One 
Colour.”  J.  Walker. 

Calcium  Carbide. — No.  8756.  “A  New  or  Improved  Process  for  Removing 
the  Foetid  Odour  of  Carbide  of  Calcium  and  for  rendering  the  same 
air-proof.”  H.  Sez. 

Half  tone  Screens. — No.  8895.  “Improvements  in  Screens  or  Gratings  for 
the  Half-tone  Photo- mechanical  Engraving  Process.”  H.  Lyon. 
Animated  Photography. — No.  8951.  “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 

Taking  and  Projecting  Photographs  of  Moving  Objects.”  F.  E. 
Hoffman. 

X  Rays. — No.  8999.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the  Application  of 
X  Rays.”  Complete  specification.  H.  J.  Wagg. 

Shutters  to  Dark  Slides. — No.  9110.  “Improvements  in  Shutters  to 
Photographic  Dark  Slides,  Roll-holders,  Chauging  Boxes,  and  the  like." 
H.  Lonsdale. 

Daylight  Plate- changing. — No.  9222.  “Improvements  in  the  Mode  and 
Means  for  Placing  and  Replacing  Photographic  Plates  in  the  Dark 
Slides  while  in  the  Daylight.”  E.  W.  Rogers. 

Projection  Apparatus. — No.  9374.  “Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
Optical  Projection  Apparatus.”  Communicated  by  the  Northern 
Advertising  Company,  Nordisk  Reklame  Kompagni  Aktiesehkab.  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  J.  G.  Lorrain. 

Artificial  Light  Apparatus.— No.  9439.  “New  or  Improved  Apparatus 
for  producing  Artificial  Light  for  Photographic  and  the  like  purposes.” 
C.  Klary. 
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Name  of  Society. 


Bradford  Photo.  Society  ... 
North  Middlesex . 

Hackney . . . . . . . 

Isle  of  Thanet  . . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Southsea  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Manchester  Photo.  Society 

Oldham  . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 


Subject. 


A  Travel  in  Norway.  Dr.  Nutter. 

Some  Facts  about  Focus  W  E.Debenham. 
/  Photographing  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse. 
\  A  Taylor. 

Portraiture.  Harold  Baker. 
Conversational  Meeting. 

(Members’  Open  Night:  Exh  bition  of 
}  Cycling  and  General  Animatograph 
(  Pic  ures.  Walter  D.  Welford. 
Excursion:  Lyndhurst. 

/  Dis  ussion  on  Mr.  T<. ape’s  Paper. 
\  Opened  by  A.  Haddon. 

/  Multiple  Films,  their  Theory  and  Prac • 
\  tice.  J.  T.  Sandell. 

Demonstration.  J.  Wrigley. 

Excursion  :  Wellhall  to  Chislehurst. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

May  3, — Technical  Meeting, — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T. 
(President),  in  the  chair. 

Daylight  Development. 

Mr.  Howard  Farmer  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  detailed  the  results  of 
experiments,  conducted  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  any  means  could 
be  found  to  avoid  the  discomfort  and  strain  on  the  eyes,  entailed  by  working 
in  the  ordinary  light  of  the  dark  room,  and  by  the  frequent  changes  from  bright 
daylight  to  the  blackness  of  night,  and  vice  versd.  The  chief  uses  of  the  dark 
room  being  to  protect  the  film  from  actinic  light  during  development,  and 
during  its  transfer  to  or  from  the  developer  or  dark  side,  he  had  attempted,  oy 
experimental  trials  with  every  likely  colouring  material,  to  make  the  first  o 
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these  purposes  a  function  of  the  developer,  either  partially  or  entirely.  No 
one  colouring  matter  gave  complete  protection,  except  in  the  case  of  substances 
which,  like  Indian  ink  and  lamp-black,  absorb  all  rays,  and  only  then  when  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  give  an  opaque  fluid  ;  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  very  non-actinic,  was  found  quite  useless  in  this  respect. 
A  combination  of  two  colouring  matters  (one  of  them  specially  selected 
to  stop  ultra-violet  rays)  gave  much  better  results.  His  investigations  soon 
led  him  to  devote  prominent  attention  to  the  use  of  caramel,  and,  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  practical  tests,  he  regarded  it  as  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  developers ;  its  complete  inertness,  its  power  of  stopping  actinic  light,  its 
transparency,  freedom  from  staining,  and  facility  of  preparation,  all  combining 
to  render  it  an  extremely  convenient  light  filter  when  a  liquid  is  required.  To 
prepare  caramel,  Mr.  Farmer  said  he  mixed  four  parts  of  the  best  powdered 
cane  sugar  with  one  part  of  water,  and  gradually  raised  the  temperature  to 
380°  F.,  taking  care  not  to  go  beyond  400°  F. ;  he  then  stirred  the  mass  for 
half  an  hour  or  longer  until  it  thickened  and  showed  an  inclination  to 
solidify ;  but  before  this  was  allowed  to  take  place  he  poured  the  mixture 
into  cold  water,  when  it  congealed  in  solid  lumps,  and  he  finally  digested 
it  with  boiling  water  until  wholly  taken  up.  This  caramel  was  brilliant 
ruby  in  colour,  and  of  such  strength  that  the  product  of  four  ounces  of 
sugar  added  to  500  ounces  of  developer,  allowing  a  quarter-inch  section  of 
fluid  above  the  sensitive  film,  enabled  the  illumination  of  the  dark  room 
with  oil  or  candle  to  be  at  least  fifty  times  greater  than  at  present.  The  red 
colouring  matters  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  developers  showed  a  tendency 
to  stain  the  film,  but  gave  good  protection  to  the  plate,  and,  as  the  solubility 
of  the  compound  seemed  to  determine  the  degree  of  staining,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  get  a  soluble  product,  and  this  was  found  in  a  combination  of 
pyrogallcl  with  uranium  nitrate,  a  quarter-inch  section  of  the  fluid  enabling 
development  to  be  carried  out  in  the  direct  rays  of  a  3000  candle-power  arc 
lamp,  the  protection  afforded  being  fully  equivalent  to  stopping  99'9995  per 
cent,  of  the  actinic  rays.  Mr.  Howard  Farmer  said  that  since  November  last 
he  had  been  developing  with  a  sixteen  candle-power  incandescent  lamp  at  a 
distance  of  two  yards  immediately  over  the  developing  dish,  the  developer 
being  made  by  adding  120  minims  of  a  ten  percent,  solution  of  uranium  nitrate 
to  four  ounces  of  pyro-soda  developer.  With  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
plate  during  its  transfer  to  and  from  the  dark  slide  and  developer,  he  hoped 
some  enterprising  plate-maker  would  issue  plates  in  paper  or  card  cases 
so  that  they  might  be  placed  in  the  developer  without  the  aid  of  a  dark 
room;  in  the  meanwhile •  this  operation  could  be  safely  carried  out  in  a 
sheltered  recess,  and  when  once  in  the  developer  all  need  of  protection 
ceased.  With  regard  to  the  function  of  alkaline  sulphites  in  development, 
the  results  of  his  experiments  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  soluble  sulphites, 
by  neutralising  the  restraining  effects  of  the  oxidised  products  formed  during 
development,  enabled  developers  to  retain  their  full  reducing  power  for 
several  plates,  providing  the  soluble  haloid  formed  was  also  neutralised  with 
extra  alkali.  He  thought  it  possible  that  further  experiment  would  reveal  an 
adjustment  of  chemical  forces  which,  while  allowing  development  to  proceed, 
would  prevent  any  further  action  cf  light,  so  that  development  could  be  carried 
on  in  white  light  with  a  colourless  solution.  Mr.  Farmer’s  paper  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  development  of  plates,  in  the  ordinary  light  of  the  Society’s  room, 
with  mixtures  of  rodinal  and  caramel,  and  pyrosoda  and  uranium  nitrate  ;  and 
an  unexposed  plate,  after  ten  minutes’  immersion  in  the  latter  developer  in  full 
light,  was  fixed  out  quite  clean  and  colouiless  and  free  from  veil. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  remarked  that  the  communication  was  of  an 
exceedingly  valuable  nature,  but  he  thought  difficulty  would  arise  when 
dealing  with  plates  which  had  received  varying  or  unknown  exposures,  as  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  examine  them  during  development,  unless  working 
in  a  dark  room. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  that  difficulty  might  be  met  by  using  a 
glass  developing  dish  with  an  inner  rib,  so  that  a  quantity  of  the  developer 
was  beneath  the  plate,  in  which  case  the  dish  could  be  tilted  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  negative. 

Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  remarked  that  the  Spectrum  plate,  which  had 
an  extreme  range  of  colour  sensitiveness,  might  be  developed  in  very  weak 
white  light,  which  would  do  very  little  more  harm  to  it  than  would  be  caused 
by  the  ordinary  dark-room  light.  He  could  quite  understand  that  the  addition 
of  aniline  scarlet  to  the  developer  would  form  a  useful  protection  to  the  plate, 
as  most  aniline  scarlets  were  mixtures  of  two  dyes,  and  the  bands  of  absorption 
would  probably  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  spectrum,  which  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  do  with  any  single  dye.  He  asked  whether  Mr.  Farmer  had  made 
any  experiments  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  chemical  staining  matter  on  the 
ultimate  range  of  graduation  given  by  the  plate. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  alluded  to  some  remarks  in  the  paper  as  to  the 
addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  the  developer,  which  was  said  to  slow 
the  development  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  asked  whether  the  image  would 
eventually  come  up  as  completely  as  in  its  absence. 

The  President  asked  whether  the  addition  of  colouring  matter  prevented 
the  use  of  a  developer  for  several  plates  in  succession. 

Mr.  Howard  Farmer,  replying,  said  he  regarded  the  examination  of  a 
negative  during  development  as  a  “fad,”  and  as  of  no  practical  value.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  that  two  colour  bases  were  necessary,  and 
they  might  be  either  separate  or  combined  ;  but,  so  far  as  he  yet  knew,  no 
one  colouring  material  would  give  safety.  Oxidising  agents  undoubtedly 
affected  the  image,  but  only  when  not  used  with  sulphite  of  soda  ;  directly  the 
sulphite  was  added  the  action  of  the  oxidising  agents  was  completely  neutral¬ 
ised.  Both  caramel  and  nitrate  of  uranium  could  be  used,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
with  any  devtloper,  and  would  not  affect  its  repeated  use. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

April  28,— Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  showed  a  piece  of  a  commercially  backed  plate.  This 
was  in  reference  to  a  previous  discussion  on  the  point  whether  a  brush  or  roller 
was  used  in  coating  the  back  of  the  plate.  The  material  seemed  to  answer 
wall  enough,  and  came  off  easily  in  the  developer. 


Some  notice  was  taken  of  the  sparse  quantity  of  the  backing  on  the- 
plate,  and  a  discussion  ensued  as  to  what  might  be  accepted  as  an  efficient 
minimum. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  was  of  opinion  that  the  backing  in  the  quantity  shown- 
would  reduce  halation,  but  a  little  more  would  be  more  effectual.  The  coating 
appeared  to  him  rather  thin  for  the  quality  of  the  backing. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  thought  that  it  would,  not  prove  to  be  enough  for  an  interior 
with  a  prolonged  exposure,  although  for  anything  within  ordinary  limits  its- 
effect  would  be  for  the  good. 

The  Chairman  said  it  then  became  a  question  whether  these  plates,  so- 
backed,  were  issued  as  effectively  backed,  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  backed 
plates  were  to  be  used  more  for  extreme  cases  than  for  ordinary  work. 

Mr.  F.  Ruse  mentioned  a  backing  which  he  used,  consisting  of  blackened1 
aristo  paper,  dipped  in  glycerine  and  water,  and  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
plate.  With  such  a  backing  he  obtained  good  results,  always  removing  the- 
backing  before  development. 

Mr.  Haddon  observed  that  the  disadvantage  of  paper  for  backing  purposes 
lay  in  the  difficulty  of  securing  perfect  contact  between  the  paper  and  the  glass 
completely  over  the  whole  of  the  plate. 

Regarding  the  practice  of  some  who  held  that  the  backing  should  be 
removed-  before  development,  there  was  this  to  be  said,  remarked  the  Chair¬ 
man,  that,  in  the  case  of  soluble  backings,  the  solution  of  them  in  the 
devtloper  rendered  its  colour  of  a  more  non-actinic  colour,  and  proportionate  ly 
more  and  stronger  light  could  be  admitted  into  the  dark  room.  In  fact,  some 
years  ago,  a  solution  was  put  upon  the  market  expressly  for  addition  to 
the  developer  to  make  it  of  a  red  colour  and  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  found  there  was  a  decided  superioiity  of  backed  plates  over 
non- backed  plates,  notably  in  some  harbour  work  amongst  shipping.  It  was 
useful  also  to  know  that  backed  plates  might  be  safely  changed  in  one's  bed¬ 
room  by  the  light  of  the  street  lamp  when  necessity  arose.  Backed  plates  were 
also  specially  useful  for  hand-camera  work,  and  often  enabled  one  to  mak& 
shots  on  subjects  which  were  otherwise  more  often  unsuccessful  than  successful* 
He  instanced  a  view  of  Rochester  Cathedral  on  a  backed  plate,  in  which  the 
extreme  distance  was  quite  clearly  rendered  in  addition  to  the  cathedral,, 
whereas  there  would  have  been  a  blurred  mass  with  an  unbacked  plate  simply 
due  to  over-exposure. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  a  question  which  inquired  for  a  good' 
developer  for  producing  upon  partially  printed  P.ChP.  or  coll'odio- chloride- 
paper,  such  results  as  to  dispense  with  gold  toning.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
subsidiary  question  as  to  whether  the  development  of  printing-out  papers 
was  a  practical  success.  It  was  thought  that  the  complicated  constitution  of 
such  papers  at  the  present  time  was  against  it.  The  old  type  of  paper, 
of  pure  chloride  of  silver  with  a  little  acid,  lent  itself  with  greater  eise 
than  did  the  later  makes,  although  the  fuss  about  the  development  process- 
was  made  after  the  era  of  the  complicated'  papers. 

Mr.  Fry  mentioned  the  great  difficulty  there  was  in  producing  by  develop^ 
ment,  even  passably  alike,  a  dozen  prints  on  partially  printed  P.O.P. 

The  Chairman  related  a  case  where,  m  a  certain  cinematograph  film,  the 
doorposts  of  a  building  were  plainly  visible  through  a  horse  standing  to  the- 
front  of  them,  the  effect  appearing  on  and  off  during  the  passage  of  the  film. 
No  explanation  was  offered,  but  a  parallel  case,  in  which  the  low  horizon  line- 
of  a  marine  picture  clearly  showed  through  the  dark  sails  of  several  fishing 
boats,  attracted  some  attention. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

April  27, — Mr.  W.  Thomas  in  the  chair. 

A  hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  Mr.  Frederick  Rlise,  of  Copenhagen,, 
now  visiting  England. 

Mr.  A.  Ernest  Smith  showed  the  copper  plate  etched  at  his  demonstration 
of  photogravure,  together  with  three  impressions  therefrom.  The  plate,  it 
appeared,  wanted  but  little  touching,  and  the  difference  which  was  visible 
between  the  print  from  the  untouched  plate  and  those  after  it  had  been, 
improved  was  very  slight. 

Mr.  Lewis  Medlar d  entertained  the  meeting  with  his  series  of  lantern, 
slides  on 

Fair  Life, 

accompanying  the  same  with  a  humorous  and  realistic  account  of  tte- 
experiences  which  attend  a  visit  to  the  great  Barnet  fair,  in  which  his  work; 
chiefly  centered.  Mr.  Medland  had  obviously  spared  no  pains  or  allowed 
considerations  for  personal  safety  to  deter  him,  his  pictures  embracing  n.t. 
only  the  comparatively  harmless  traders  and  their  wares,  but  also  those 
rougher  tlements  of  society— gamblers  and  sharpers— which  infest,  as  a  rule, 
gatherings  such  as  these.  Mr.  Medland’s  work  well  merited  the  reception 
accorded  it  and  the  concluding  vote  of  thanks. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photograpliic  Association. — The  monthly  meeting 
was  held  in  the  club  rooms,  Eberle-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  April  28,. 
the  President  (Mr.  W.  Prior  Christian)  in  the  chair. — After  the  formal 
business  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Paul  Lange  exhibited  in  the  lantern, 
and  explained  Dr.  Joly’s  process  of  colour  photography,  showirg  several'; 
examples,  and  also  the  special  colour  screens  tl  rsugh  which  the  pictures  are- 
taken.  Mr,  J.  T.  Sandell,  of  London,  then  proceeded  to  give  his  demont- 
stration  on 

Multiple- film  Plates,  their  Theory  and  Practice. 

This  proved  to  be  very  interesting,  and  cleaily  showed  the  advantage  of  a 
multiple  film  for  photographing  objects  with  striking  contrasts,  also  demon¬ 
strating  the  immense  latitude  in  exposure,  freedom  from  halation,  and 
simplicity  of  development  allowable  by  this  system.  A  number  of  examples, 
of  pictures  taken  on  multiple  films  were  shown  by  Mr..  Sandell,.  and  by  Mr, 
J.  A.  Kay,  of  Southport. 
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Newcastle-on  Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic  Association.— 
April  26,  Mr.  J.  S.  B.  Bell  in  the  chair. — Mr.  W.  Milburn  gave  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of 

Ives’s  Chromoscope  Projection. 

The  beauty  of  the  examples  and  the  perfect  rendering  of  colour  which  they 
exhibited  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  every  one  present,  several  of  whom 
then  saw  the  results  of  Mr.  Ives’s  labours  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Milburn  was 
cordially  thanked  for  his  demonstration. 

- - - ♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION. 

1898. 

May  6-14 . .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bay  ley.  12,  Hanover- square,  W. 

- - - 

ComjSptmuence. 


'***  Correspondents  should  never  unite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  iVo  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

"***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

SOCIETY  EXCURSIONS  AND  DINNERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Of  late  one  or  two  remarks  have  appeared  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  press  relating  to  society  excursions  and  annual  dinners.  With 
reference  to  the  former,  I  believe  that  many  societies  have  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  respectable,  or  any,  attendance  at  the  outings 
arranged ;  whether  it  is  because  the  members  imagine  that  serious 
photographic  work  cannot  be  done  on  these  excursions,  or  whether  they 
prefer  to  find  tit-bits  for  themselves,  and  keep  them  up  their  sleeve,  so  to 
speak,  to  be  produced  on  some  future  occasion,  or  the  management  being 
faulty  I  cannot  say,  but  my  experience  has  been  that,  excursions 
organized  and  carried  out  properly,  introducing  a  certain  amount  of 
social  spirit  into  them,  the  result  must  be  good. 

The  Society,  as  mentioned  below,  carry  out  a  most  extensive  programme 
throughout  the  summer  season  in  this  respect,  and  I  think  gentlemen  of 
the  press  and  others  will  admit,  when  I  say  that  the  majority  of  awards 
gained  by  this  Society  during  1897  were  taken  on  Society  excursions, 
that  serious  photographic  work  can  be  done  on  these  outings  as  well  as 
on  one’s  own  trips. 

Repetition,  no  doubt,  occurs,  but  does  this  not  encourage,  rather  than 
the  reverse,  to  excel  one  another  in  a  society  ?  Societies  are.  for  the 
advancement  generally  of  photography,  and  the  members  in  particular, 
and  I  think  with  a  good  executive,  a  well-arranged  programme  of 
excursions,  societies  should  prosper,  and  amateur  photography  would 
benefit  by  having  a  larger  quantity  of  good  pictures  adorning  the  walls 
of  our  exhibitions. 

As  to  the  combined  annual  dinner  question,  I  see  no  reason  why  two 
or  three  societies  should  not  arrange  something  of  the  sort,  for,  if  it  does 
no  other  good,  it  will  keep  us  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  permit  the 
exchange  of  ideas  that  might  be  at  some  future  period  of  benefit  to  a 
society  or  member.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.  A.  E.  Allen,  Hon.  Secretary, 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 
27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. ,  April  27,  1898. 


angtoerg  to  ComgponftrntjEk 

***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Walter  Hall,  1,  Avenue-place,  Southampton.— Photograph,  of  two  children  dressed  as 
clowns. 

T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  “  Eversleigb,”  Purley,  Surrey. — Photograph  of  a  painting  of  the 
lat«  Andrew  Ross,  Esq. 

R- Bertolle,  6,  Station-road,  March,  Oambs. — Photograph  of  Market  Place,  March, 
Cambridgeshire,  about  100  years  ago. 

E.  S.  Baker,  154,  Bristol-street,  Birmingham. — Photograph  of  group,  “ English 
League,”  International  Football  Match.  Photograph  of  gioup,  “  Scottish  League,” 
International  Football  Match. 

Received. — W.  A.  T. ;  S.  Thorn  ;  Amateur,  and  others.  In  our  next. 

W.  T.  W.  (Wakefield). — Many  thanks.  We  note  for  future  guidance. 

Harry. — You  omitted  to  enclose  your  name  and  address.  We  do  not  answer 
questions  emanating  from  anonymous  sources. 

Edwards  &  Bryning  (Rochdale).— You  are  liable,  but  to  what  extent  can 
only  be  decided  in  a  court  of  law.  You  had  better  consult  a  solicitor 
conversant  with  the  Copyright  Act.  We  do  not  answer  questions 
through  the  post. 


Envelopes. — We  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  firms  in  England  that  coidiue 
their  manufacture  entirely  to  envelopes  We  should  scarcely  th  nk 
there  are  ariy  such.  With  many  large  houses  the  manufacture  of  enve¬ 
lopes  is  an  important  feature. 

Fixing  Pastels. — Pastel  asks  :  “  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best  fixation 
for  pastels  and  crayon  black-and-white  enlargements,  so  as  not  to  affect 
colours  or  whites  ?  also  where  I  can  obtain  the  spray  for  blowing  it 
on?” — Messrs.  Newman,  Soho-square,  supply  an  excellent  fixative, 
with  the  best  methods  of  usiDg  it. 

Marks  on  Prints. — Bolton.  The  marks  appear  to  be  due  to  the  prints  being 
scratched  by  rubbing  together  while  they  are  developing.  They  might 
possibly  have  been  removed  by  tubbing  them  gently  with  a  pledget  of 
cotton  wool  while  they  were  wet.  If  the  prints  be  now  soaked  in  water 
till  quite  soft,  tLe  marks  may  be  removed. 

Woodburytype. — B.  Wallace.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  firm  supplies 
Woodbury  moulds  ready  for  printing  from  negatives  supplied.  You 
might,  however,  apply  to  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  or  to  Waterlow  &  Sons. 
If  you  obtain  them,  they  would  have  to  be  handled  with  the  greatest 
care,  otherwise  they  get  slightly  bent,  and  are  thus  rendered  useless  for 
printing  from. 

The  Exhibition. — One  who  does  not  know  writes:  “I  should  be  pleased 
if  you  would  tell  me  if  the  Photo  Exhibition  is  open  on  Sunday  ;  that  is 
the  only  day  I  can  leave  the  business  ;  it  seems  also  funny  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  authorities  don’t  advertise  in  your  Journal,  and  give 
proper  information  of  time  and  price,  &c.  They  seem  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  all  the  trade  papers  give  a  big  descriptive  account  ?  ” — In 
reply  :  The  Exhibition  is  not  open  on  Sundays. 

Sulphocyanide  Toning. — Cyanide  asks:  “1.  Would  you  kindly  let  me 
know  if  the  sulphocyanide  toning  bath  is  injurious  to  the  tones  ?  As  I 
put  through  about  600  prints  daily,  I  am  rather  anxious  about  the 
matter.  2.  Also  if  there  is  any  agency  in  England  for  procuring  situa¬ 
tions  in  India  and  the  colonies?  Thanking  you  in  anticipation.  I 
wrote  some  time  ago.” — 1.  Your  query  was  answered  in  the  Journal 
for  April  15,  to  which  we  refer  you.  2.  There  is  no  such  agency. 

Lens. — T.  J.  Kelly  writes  :  “  Would  you  oblige  by  advismg  me  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  matter  through  the  Correspondence  column  this  week.  What  focal 
length  of  a  whole-plate  lens  will  I  require,  using  the  same  lens  for 
cabinets,  in  a  studio  measuring  twenty-two  feet  in  length?  You  might 
oblige  by  letting  me  have  the  information  this  week,  as  I  intend 
beginning  business  next  week.” — For  that  length  of  studio,  to  take  a 
full-lerigth  cabinet  portrait,  a  lens  of  eleven  inches  equivalent  focus 
will  be  required.  But  such  a  lens  will  not  cover  the  whole  plate 
properly  unless  it  be  one  of  the  newer  types,  such  as  the  Stigmatic. 
That  is  a  portrait  lens  with  an  aperture  of  /- 4. 

Comparison  of  Lenses. — Thompson  says  :  “It  does  not  appear  to  be  fashion¬ 
able  for  the  photographic  press  nowadays  to  criticise  apparatus  in  the 
open  way  that  was  formerly  the  case.  As  it  is  difficult  to  get  satis¬ 
factory  and  unbiassed  opinions  from  dealers,  and  as  it  is  obviously  rather 
expensive  to  experiment  oneself,  I  would  be  much  obliged  for  an  answer 
to  the  following  questions  ?  ” — The  answer  to  the  series  of  questions 
that  follows  is  that  that  it  is  quite  ag  dnst  our  rule  to  express  au  opinion 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  different  makersof  lenses,  or  any  other  goods. 
Even  if  it  were  not,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  lenses  of  identical  foci, 
by  the  different  makers  named,  to  make  the  comparison.  We,  however, 
may  say  that  all  the  lenses  are  in  good  repute. 

Various  Queries  re  Emulsions.  —  Quisquam.  1.  It  depends  as 
much  upon  the  condition  of  the  emulsion  as  upon  its  composition. 
2.  Here,  again,  conditions  of  the  emulsion  and  its  manufacture  are 
the  principal  factors.  3.  In  some  cases  yes, in  others  no.  4.  The  reduced 
silver  in  a  collodion  negative  is  in  a  finer  state  of  division  than  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  in  a  gelatine  one,  unless  the  latter  is  a  very  slow  plate.  5.  It  is 
more  in  some  plates  than  in  others.  It  is  not  dependent  upon  the  de¬ 
veloper  used.  6.  Some  makers  use  a  substratum  and  others  do  not. 
We  have  not  tried  using  the  film  a  second  time.  It  would  be  cheaper 
to  purchase  new.  7.  We  think  it  might  be  possible.  It  will  depend 
upon  the  emulsion  itself  as  to  whether  it  would  be  slowed  by  ortho- 
chromatising  for  various  colours,  also  the  materials  used  for  the 
purpose.  8.  There  is  no  work  on  the  subject  of  mechanically  coat¬ 
ing  films  with  emulsion. 

Sensitising  Paper,—  C.  N,  writes:  “Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  favour  me 
me  with  a  reply  to  the  following?  For  some  years  I  have  given  up 
using  home-sensitised  paper,  but,  having  changed  my  situation,  am 
called  upon  to  go  back  to  it,  and  also  to  do  the  sensitising  myself.  I 
understand  the  composition  of  the  bath,  the  floating  of  the  paper,  &c., 
but  one  difficulty  arises — the  assistant  who  washed  it  before  me  let  it 
get  into  an  acid  state,  so  that  I  am  not  sure  how  to  proceed.  I  have 
added  a  few  pinches  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  but  find  it  still  remains 
acid.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  I  may  add  without  danger  to.  the 
paper,  and  also  if  it  is  essential  to  filter  after  each  addition  of  bicar¬ 
bonate  ?  After  I  had  added  the  bicarbonate  and  filtered,  I  tested  it 
with  litmus  paper.  The  effect  was  that  it  still  turned  the  paper  a 
slight  bluish-red,  and  marks  somewhat  resembling  greise  marks  ap¬ 
peared  also.  To  make  you  understand  wbat  I  mean  by  grease  marks,  I 
may  say  that  they  were  more  transparent  than  the  surrounding  paper 
where  they  did  not  occur,  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  grease  would 
have  on  an  albumen  print  when  looking  through  to  the  light.  If  you 
can  help  me  in  this  matter,  I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  you.” — Add 
carbonate  of  soda  until  it  gives  a  permanent  precipitate ;  then  filter. 
The  bath  will  then  be  neutral,  and  may  afterwards  be  acidified  if  de¬ 
sired.  We  do  not  think  the  so-called  “grease  marks”  are  due  to  the 
silver  bath,  as  we  have  met  with  some  papers  that  were  prone  to  this 
appearance  when  the  bath  has  been  in  perfect  order. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

l  noteworthy  feature  in  the  Exhibition  now  being  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  photographers  in 
xr-distant  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  from  Russia. 
Jnfortunately  most  of  these  exhibits  arrived  too  late  to  be 
rell  placed  or  fully  catalogued.  They  will  be  found  on 
creens  adjoining  the  Historical  Collection  in  the  Egyptian 
!ourt.  Foremost  anrng  them  is  the  fine  series  of  carbon 
hotographs  sent  by  M.  M.  Dimltrieff,  of  Nijni  Novgorod, 
rho  has  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Exhibition,  and 
ven  sent  a  telegram  with  his  greetings  and  felicitations  on 
ie  opening.  Several  of  his  pictures  are  of  interest  in  con- 
exion  with  the  famine  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  show  the 
ublic  kitchens  or  eating-houses  established  by  private  persons 
>r  the  relief  of  the  suffering  peasantry.  Others  are  views  in 
tie  neighbourhood  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  are  good  pictures, 
ictoriaily  and  technically.  There  are  also  some  portraits, 
lcluding  some  of  the  artist  and  his  wife,  the  latter  in  various 
mcy  costumes.  We  are  glad  to  recognise  the  kindly  feeling 
hich  has  prompted  M.  Dimitrieff  to  send  his  pictures  so  far 
nd  take  so  much  interest  in  the  Exhibition.  Another  series 


of  interesting  and  unpretentious  work  is  the  collection  of  views 
of  Finland  (No.  226,  p.  225),  sent  by  several  contributors, 
including  Frau  Anna  Liiius  from  Helsingfors. 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  more  prominent  and 
unconventional  of  the  stands  at  the  Exhibition  may  be  sent  to 
Glasgow  for  exhibition  purposes  during  the  Convention  week, 
•July  4 — 9.  We  offered  this  suggestion  to  several  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  at  the  Palace  last  week,  and  there  appeared  to  be  on  the 
part  of  some  of  them  a  disposition  to  embrace  it.  The  large 
saloon  in  the  building  of  the  Glasgow  Fine  Arts  Institute  will, 
doubtless,  be  well  filled  by  visitors  on  those  evenings  when  the 
Convention  meetings  are  being  held,  so  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  material  advantage  resulting  from  the  outlay 
incurred  in  dispatching  the  exhibits  to  the  north. 

-X-  % 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  exhibits  at  the  Palace  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Mattbey,  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
assay  era,  refiners,  &j.,  of  Hatton  garden  It  is  contained  in  a 
small  glass  case  which  occupies  an  unobtrusive  position  in  the 
south  nave.  Metallic  osmium,  iridium,  and  rhodium  are  shown  in 
comparatively  large  quantities,  and  there  is  a  nugget  of 
metallic  platinum  weighing  157  5  ounces.  There  is  also  a 
slab  of  metallic  palladium  weighing  1000  ounces  Troy.  At  71. 
per  ounce  the  value  of  this  “  piece  of  plate,”  which  the  visitor 
might  easily  omit  to  notice,  as  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  object  in  the  case,  is  7,000 l. 

*  *•  * 

A  correspondent  who  is  a  member  of  a  learned  society 
sends  us  a  copy  of  a  circular  which  be  has  received  from  a 
firm  of  photographers  asking  for  sittings.  The  circular  runs 
as  follows  :  “  For  some  time  past  we  have  annually  invited  you 
to  favour  us  with  a  sitting  for  your  photograph ;  unfortunately, 
however,  without  result.  We  therefore  now  make  a  special 
application,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  make  an 
appointment  to  sit  to  us  at  an  early  date,  or,  if  you  have  an 
insuperable  objection  to  doing  so,  kinily  advise  us  to  that 
effect,  so  that  we  need  not  unnecessarily  trouble  you  further 
in  the  matter.  The  negatives  will  be  taken  at  our  own  risk 
and  cost;  proof  prints  submitted  to  you  for  approval” 

*  *  * 

The  letter  we  have  quoted  appears  to  be  the  last  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  communications  that  our  friend  has  received 
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That  series  commenced  eleven  years  ago.  Last  year,  he  tells 
us,  four  other  firms  were  also  anxious  to  take  his  portrait  on 
various  pretexts.  In  one  case,  some  3  ears  ago,  he  was 
bothered  to  give  a  sitting  for  inclusion  in  a  view  of  Rotten 
Row.  He  escaped  by  saying  that  it  was  fifty  years  since  he 
had  been  there.  One  plea  for  a  resitting  was  made  to  him  on 
the  ground  that  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  original  sitting 
was  giveD.  Our  correspondent,  an  eminent  man  of  science, 
resiues  at  the  West-end  of  London,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly 
liable  to  receive  such  communications  as  we  are  referring  to. 
He  very  emphatically  calls  the  system  a  nuisance. 

*  #  * 

The  practice  of  photographers  sending  out  invitations  for 
sittings  is  a  very  old  one ;  but,  unless  we  have  erred  in  our 
observations,  it  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  very  best  photo¬ 
graphers.  Judged  by  modern  business  ideas,  however,  the 
system  can  scarcely  be  condemned  for  any  reason  besides  the 
one  that  it  is  annoying  to  the  unwilling  recipients  of  the 
circulars.  The  photographer  who  asks  you  to  go  and  sit  for 
your  portrait  is  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  the  tradesman 
who  sends  you  circulars  about  his  wines,  furniture,  clothes, 
jewellery,  drapery,  or  bacon  and  butter.  The  aim  of  all  these 
enterprising  people  is  to  make  money  out  of  you,  and  that,  we 
take  it,  is  also  the  object  of  the  photographer,  however  elegantly 
and  politely  worded  his  invitations  to  you  “  to  walk  into  ”  his 
studio  may  be.  To  tell  him  he  is  a  nuisance  is  equivalent  to 
paying  him  a  compliment. 

•*  *  # 

But  as  we  have  just  said,  the  best  photographers  do  not 
invite  sitters  to  go  to  them,  and  we  constantly  hear  professional 
photographers  speak  unfavourably  of  the  practice.  It  is 
obviously  one  of  those  things  about  which  much  may  be  said 
for  and  against.  It  may  reasonably  be  argued  that  there  is  no 
lo&s  of  honour  and  dignity  in  touting  for  sittings — “  one  must 
live/’  to  quote  the  celebrated  remark— -but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  photographer  who  respects  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  is  devoted  to  its  highest  interests  may  take  the 
view  that  he  occupies  a  somewhat  loftier  position  than  a  shop¬ 
keeper — is,  in  fact,  a  professional  man-— and  therefore  is  pre¬ 
cluded  by  instinct  and  position  from  adopting  unprofessional 
methods  of  increasing  his  business.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  may  care  to  let  us  have  their  views  on  the  subject. 

-*  *  * 

American  c  mmercial  enterprise  is  characteristically  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  advertising  dodge  which  a  Chicago 
correspondent  tells  us  he  recently  witnessed  from  his  office 
window  : — “  A  sharp  ‘  fall-in  ’  blast  on  a  bugle  brought  every 
one  to  the  window,  with  Spain  on  the  brain.  On  the  street 
with  a  great  crowd  surrounding  him  was  a  fellow  on  extra  long 
stilts,  with  black  pants  to  cover,  evening-dress  cut  above,  and 
stove-pipe  hat  complete.  He  had  planted  in  front  of  him  a 
huge  tripod  with  imitation  camera,  a  terrible  lens  tube,  cap, 
and  long  black  focussing  cloth.  He  got  under  the  cloth  and 
adjusted  the  crowd,  invited  them  in  dumb  show  to  keep  per¬ 
fectly  still  and  look  pleasant,  and  then  removed  the  cap  and 
‘  took  ’  them.  They  were  ‘  took  ’  sure  enough.  He  fished  out 
from  the  back  of  the  camera,  under  the  focussing  cloth  quite  a 
large  framed  picture  of  George  W.  Childs,  with  the  legend 
that  the  cigars  bearing  his  name  ccst  only  five  cents  a  piece, 
which  he  was  careful  that  every  one  high  and  low  should  see. 
The  man  then  lifted  his  stove-pipe  hat,  bowed  very  grace¬ 
fully,  and  departed  for  fresh  ground.” 


SOME  LESSONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

There  are  now  no  two  opinions  that,  from  all  points  of  view 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  at  the  Crysta 
Palace,  which  closes  on  Saturday  next,  is  the  most  successfu 
it  has  ever  held.  In  it  are  seen  the  most  recent  development* 
of  all  branches  of  the  “  up-to-date  ”  art-science,  while  it  alsc 
contains  examples  “  down  to  date  ”• — some  of  the  first  camera 
pictures  ever  produced  —  works  by  Nicephore  Niepce,  Talbot, 
and  Daguerre  themselves.  The  Historical  portion  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  serves  as  several  excellent  object-lessons  to  those  who 
have  only  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  photography  within  the 
last  decade  or  two,  or  since  the  gelatino-bromide  process  has 
been  almost  the  only  method  by  which  negatives  are  produced. 
Most  of  those  who  read  the  journals  have  from  time  to  time 
been  tuld  that  there  is  little  if  anything  in  photography  done 
now  that  was  not  done,  and  equally  as  well,  thirty  or  more 
years  ago,  and  before  gelatine  plates  were  invented. 

In  this  Section  of  the  Exhibition  the  modern  worker  has  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  results  and  judging  fi.-r  himself.  He 
has  also  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  appliances  with  which 
they  were  obtained,  and  of  appreciating  the  difficulties  and 
inconveniences  that  the  past  generation  of  workers  had  to 
contend  with,  particularly  in  the  case  of  outdoor  photography 
with  wet  collodion,  when  all  the  chemicals,  as  well  as  a  bulky 
dark  tent,  had  to  be  taken  into  the  field.  At  that  time  the 
silver  bath  alone  in  its  water-tight  case,  with  perhaps  a  second 
in  reserve,  would  probably  weigh  as  much  and  be  almost  as 
bulky  as  some  modern  cameras  with  three  dark  slides  for  the 
same  size  plates.  Yet  work  still  unsurpassed,  and  instanta¬ 
neous  views  even,  were  taken  quite  as  good  as  those  taken 
nowadays  on  gelatine  plates.  Examples  of  these,  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  England  and  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard — taken 
1856-1865 — are  shown  which  prove  it.  Some  of  the  primitive 
apparatus  used  in  the  Daguerreotype  process  and  the  calotype 
and  wax-paper  processes  have  been  quite  a  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment  to  some,  yet  withal  the  older  workers  managed  to  obtain 
excellent  results  with  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have 
surpassed  them  even  with  the  most  modern  of  apparatus, 
though,  of  course,  they  would  have  obtained  them  with  far 
less  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

Even  in  these  primitive  times  there  were  enthusiastic 
photographers,  who  had,  perforce,  to  prepare  for  themselves 
all  the  plates  and  papers  they  used,  and  in  some  eases  even 
the  materials  with  which  they  were  prepared.  While  mentally 
comparing  the  amateur  photographer  of  the  past  with  the 
present,  one  cannot  help  speculating  as  to  how  many  of  the 
present-day  amateurs  would  continue  to  practise  the  art  if 
commercial  dry  plates  and  ready  -  sensitised  papers  were 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  market,  and  they  had  to  prepare 
everything  for  themselves,  as  did  their  elder  confreres — a  very 
small  proportion,  we  opine. 

With  regard  to  the  earlier  processes,  the  Historical  Section 
serves  as  an  admirable  object-lesson  to  modern  workers  if  they 
compare  them  with  the  results  by  similar  processes  that  are 
being  worked  at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type  process  is  not  worked  now,  therefore  it  may  be  classed  as 
an  obsolete  one.  Yet  some  of  the  Daguerreotypes  show  what 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  process  it  was ;  particularly  is  that 
the  case  with  some  pictures  of  the  Crystal  Palace  itself  taken 
in  the  early  fifties,  and  which  are  still  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  produced.  For  delicacy,  beauty,  detail,  and  last;, 
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though  not  least,  permanency,  the  Daguerreotype  is  still 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  silver  process.  Paper  negatives  are 
still  taken  now  on  emulsion  papers,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  these  with  those  taken  by  the  old  calotype  and  wax- 
paper  processes  for  detail  and  half-tone,  and  more  particularly 
for  granularity,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  prints  from  negatives 
taken  by  both  methods  in  the  early  fifties  will  not  suffer  by 
the  comparison. 

Film  photography — with  transparent  rollable  films  and  roller 
islid.es — is  now  looked  upon  as  quite  a  modern  invention,  but 
it  is  not  so.  In  the  Exhibition  are  some  negatives,  and  trans¬ 
parencies  therefrom,  taken  by  Mr.  Warnerke  so  long  ago  as 
the  early  seventies,  and  for  excellence  they  are  not  surpassed 
by  anything  done  now.  Again,  the  glass-positive  process  we 
still  have  with  us,  and  a  very  beautiful  process  it  is.  In  fine¬ 
ness  of  detail,  delicacy  in  tones  and  brilliancy,  it  is  second 
only  to  the  Daguerreotype,  for  at  that  period  it  was  handled 
by  skilful  workers.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  would  one  now  be 
fable  to  get  glass  positives  taken  equal  to  some  of  those  shown 
jin  the  Historical  Section  at  the  Crystal  Palace  that  were  taken 
something  like  forty  years  ago  ?  Yet  the  process  was  precisely 
the  same  as  that  still  worked,  the  only  difference  being  In 
the  workers. 

Another  object-lesson  is  this,  Have  we  improved  the  quality 
or  the  permanency  of  our  silver  prints  ?  In  the  Exhibition  are 
silver  prints  thirty,  forty  and  more  years  old  that  as  yet 
show  little  or  no  signs  of  fading.  Can  the  same,  judging  from 
the  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  be  claimed  for  modern 
silver  prints,  now  that  a  print  only  a  few  years  old  without 
change  is  looked  upon  as  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  common  1 
Silver  printing,  with  modern  papers,  is  certainly  more  simple 
than  it  used  to  be ;  but,  if  this  convenience  is  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  permanence,  it  seems  paying  a  high  price  for  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  does  not  conduce  to  the  credit  of  photo¬ 
graphy. 

Still  another  object-lesson.  There  are  in  the  Historical  Section 
examples  of  many  processes,  and  applications  of  them,  that 
are  now  obsolete  or  dormant,  though  good,  and  it  may  be 
possible  that  under  a  LewT  name  they  may  some  day  be  dis¬ 
interred  and  made  useful.  Take  a  case  in  point :  Pouncy’s 
carbon  process:  of  which  examples  produced  forty  years  ago  are 
shown,  and  which  are  technically  more  perfect  than  the 
majority  of  those  produced  now.  This  process  became 
obsolete  a  ftw  years  after  its  introduction  ;  but  two  or  three 
years  back  it  was  disinterred,  and  under  a  new  and  utterly 
misleading  name  a  pamphlet  upon  it  was  exploited.  The  pro¬ 
cess  was  brought  forward  as  if  it  were  a  new  one,  and  no 
credit  whatever  was  given  to  its  inventor.  Just  recently 
another  pamphlet  on  the  process  has  been  published,  but  in 
this  the  author  (Mr.  W.  J.  Warren),  to  his  honour,  gives  full 
credit  to  the  inventor.  In  his  pamphlet  he  says,  “  The  method 
Pouncy  demonstrated  in  1859  is  practically  the  gum-bichro¬ 
mate  process  of  to-day.”  Seeing  ihe  prominence  this  old 
process  has  recently  acquired,  who  will  say  that  the  same 
would  not  be  the  case  with  other  extinct  processes  in  the  hand 
of  would-be  iuveutors  seeking  notoriety  ?  We  may  have  some¬ 
thing  more  to  say  on  the  subject  later  on. 

- ♦— - — 

Rapid  Proofs. — M.  L.  Dooms  operates  as  follows  in  obtaining 
rapid  proofs  cn  bromide  paper  from  wet  negatives.  A  piece  of 
bromide  paper  of  the  required  size  is  placed  in  a  dish  filled  with 
•clean  water,  and,  when  thoroughly  soaked,  the  wet  negative  is  also 


placed  in  the  dish;  the  two  films  are  brought  into  contact,  care¬ 
fully  squeezed,  and  then  allowed  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
with  the  bromide  paper  underneath.  The  dish  is  then  exposed  to 
light  for  the  necessary  time,  the  paper  and  negative  separated,  and 
the  former  developed. 


A  Dry  Developer. — M.  Banis,  of  Pisa,  recommends  the 
following  as  a  useful  dry  developer : — 

A. 

Metol .  152  parts. 

Hydroquinone  . 48  „ 

Eikonogen .  40  „ 

Boric  acid .  10  „ 

Mix  well,  and  keep  in  an  orange-coloured,  stoppered  bottle. 

B. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  100  parts. 

Borax  .  25  „ 

Sugar  of  milk  .  25  „ 

For  use,  take — 

Powder  A .  3  parts. 

»  B  . . .  4  „ 

Water  . 100  „ 


Submarine  Photography. — Professor  Louis  Boutan,  lec¬ 
turer  on  zoology  at  the  Sorbonne,  contributes  to  the  Century  Maga¬ 
zine  (May)  an  account  of  his  experiments  in  submarine  photography. 
To  procure  photographs  underwater,  Professor  Boutan  uses  a  camera 
enclosed  in  a  water-tight  case,  a  blue  glass  being  arranged  in  front 
of  the  lens  to  suit  the  conditions  of  submarine  illumination,  and  so 
give  a  picture  having  pleasing  contrasts.  He  descends  under  water 
in  a  diver’s  costume,  and  the  camera  is  sent  down  to  him  from  an 
anchored  boat.  The  spot  to  be  photographed  is  then  selected,  and 
the  exposure  is  made  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  on  land.  When 
no  artificial  light  is  used,  submarine  photographs  require  a  rather 
long  exposure,  the  time  often  extending  to  twenty-five  minutes  and 
depending  upon  the  depth  of  the  water.  Four  reproductions  of 
photographs  obtained  at  depths  from  six  and  a  half  feet  to  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet  accompany  Professor  Boutan’s  article,  and  they  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  submarine  photography  can  produce  useful 
results.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  square 
metres  of  area  can  be  photographed  under  water ;  but,  even  with  this 
limitation,  the  pictures  obtained  will  contain  more  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  than  divers  can  furnish.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  con¬ 
struct  an  apparatus  which  will  take  photographs  in  artificial  light  in 
any  depth  of  water  without  needing  a  submarine  photographer  to 
manipulate  it. 


Electric  Prints  by  Mr.  W.  Friese- Greene.  —  The 

President  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  writes :  “  The  publication 
on  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.,  at  the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  of  Mr. 
W.  Friese-Greene’s  interesting  researches  upon  ‘  Electric  Prints  with 
Photographic  Reagents  ’  is  likely  to  prove  so  valuable  that  the  Club 
will  issue  a  few  cards  of  admission  to  members  of  affiliated  societies 
sending  a  stamped  directed  envelope  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Rogers,  106,  Holmesdale-road,  South  Norwood,  S.E.  Tickets 
will  be  allotted  in  order  of  application.” 


Mr.  Geo.  XX.  James  and  the  West  Surrey. — The  West 
Surrey,  in  losing  Mr.  Geo.  H.  James  as  their  President,  for  he 
has  resigned,  have  received  what  to  a  less  vigorous  society  would 
be  a  rather  severe  blow.  Fortunately  he  remains  a  member,  and 
will  play  his  old  role  of  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  as  he  has  so 
long  done,  and  in  recognition  of  which  the  members  last  week 
presented  him  with  a  silver  cigarette  case  at  a  special  meeting. 
There  were  complimentary  and  congratulatory  speeches  exchanged, 
as  is  usual  at  these  functions,  and  all  went  off  happily.  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Seward,  an  old  member  and  worker,  and  aforetime  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  was  elected  President  in  the  room  of  Mr.  James. 
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Paris  Exhibition.  —  In  the  big  Exhibition  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Paris  in  1900,  Class  XII.  is  devoted  to  photography,  and 
some  attempt  has  been  made  to  define  the  sections,  which  was 
not  the  case  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition.  The  sections  are  to  be : 
No.  1,  Scientific  Photography ;  No.  2,  Historical  Photography ; 
No.  3,  Professional  Work  ;  No.  4,  Amateur  Work ;  No.  5,  Photo¬ 
mechanical  Processes ;  No.  6,  Apparatus  and  Materials. 


Women’s  Rights. — According  to  a  German  contemporary, 
there  are  17,000  women  in  Vienna  who  work  for  their  living,  and 
they,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  have  formed  an  association  for  main¬ 
taining  their  rights,  amongst  which  they  claim  the  founding  of  a 
special  course  of  technical  instruction  in  the  famous  K.K.  Lehr  und 
Versuchanstalt  fur  Photographie,  presided  over  by  Riegerungsrath 
Professor  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder.  Oar  contemporary  sarcastically  remarks 
that,  as  time  runs  on,  the  woman  is  forsaking  the  home  more 
and  more,  and  seeking  competition  with  the  inferior  being  man  ; 
the  editor  will  wait  and  see  how  things  eventuate. 

■  . . — -» - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

One  of  the  most  important  papers  of  the  month  has  been  that  of 
Dr.  W.  J.  Russell,  upon  the  action  of  certain  metals  and  other  bodies 
upon  photographic  plates.  It  supplies  much  food  for  thought,  and 
at  the  same  time  carries  the  reader’s  mind  back  to  the  early  days  of 
photography,  when  the  whole  body  photographic  was  excited  by 
the  process  of  “  bottling  sunlight.”  Certain  substances  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cardboard  tube  and  exposed  to  light  were  found  to 
be  capable  of  bringing  about  photographic  action  upon  sensitive  sur¬ 
faces  afterwards  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  After  considerable 
discussion  it  appeared  to  be  proved  that  the  result  was  owing,  not  to 
bottled  light,  but  to  vapour ous  emanations  from  the  substance  used  to 
impregnate  the  tube.  Dr.  Russell  takes  the  same  ground.  These 
various  bodies  he  names  are  supposed  to  act  by  reason  of  some 
emanation  of  their  own  substance.  The  experiments  are  of  the 
greatest  interest,  and  have  evidently  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  their  execution ;  but  I  must  confess  to  a  certain  hesitancy 
in  accepting  all  his  conclusions,  and  to  a  further  sympathy  with 
M.  Le  Bon’s  “  dark-light  ”  theory.  Dr.  Russell  would  seem  to  prove  too 
much.  If  metallic  zinc  in  a  comparatively  short  time  is  vapourised 
as  to  so  act  upon  a  gelatine  plate  that  a  developable  image  is  pro¬ 
duced,  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  used  zinc  plate  boxes  to  store  their  negatives  in.  Do  they 
find  the  outer  plates  fogged  when  developing  when  they  have  used 
such  zinc  boxes  with  well-cleaned  or  sand-papered  surfaces,  as  I 
presume  would  be  their  normal  condition  with  clean  workers  ?  I 
make  these  remarks  in  no  carping  spirit,  but  merely  to  elucidate  the 
truth. 

Truth,  we  know,  is  “hid  in  the  bottom  of  a  well,”  but  we  seem 
gradually  to  be  nearing  it  in  the  matter  of  development.  When 
Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  first  experiments  and  the  conclusions 
they  drew  from  them  were  published  there  was  a  perfect  chorus  of 
dissent,  not  to  say  derision,  analogous  in  its  small  way  to  the  manner 
in  which  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  was  received.  All  this  has  died 
down  just  as,  virtually,  has  the  opposition  to  the  latter.  Yet,  if  we 
are  to  accept  their  theory  in  its  entirety,  how  are  we  to  explain  the 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Teape  as  shown  in  his  late  communications 
to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  P  If  a 
negative  with  an  exposure  of  one  second  could  not  be  differentiated 
by  the  naked  eye  from  one  of  forty  seconds,  clearly  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  explained  away  in  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  theory.  It  is 
a  question  of  vast  importance.  Those  who  remember  the  sensation 
caused  by  Bennett’s  historical  snap-shot  picture  of  a  girl  pouring 
water  and  how  it  was  shown  that  ammonia  helped  to  bring  out 
further  detail,  find  it  hard  to  give  up  their  belief  in  the  principle 
which  has  grown  up  with  the  further  practice  of  dry-plate  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  recorded  in  these  pages  how  a  well- 
known  successful  photographer  adopts  the  H.  &  D.  theory  in 
practice  by  putting  all  his  plates  in  one  dish,  giving  a  certain 


number  of  minutes’  development,  and  then  fixing.  There  are  nof 
many  who  would  have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  such  a  mode  ot 
procedure  in  their  own  daily  practice. 

If  all  these  theories  have  startled  photographers,  they  have  had 
quite  enough  revolution  in  other  directions  to  throw  them  off  their 
balance.  I  refer  to  the  remarkable  series  of  lenses  produced  since 
the  Jena  glasses  have  given  such  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
working  opticians.  There  seems  to  be  a  new  lens  every  month 
almost,  and  the  marvel  is  that  all  of  them  are  really  good, 
though  the  effect  produced — the  flattening  of  the  field  without  pro¬ 
duction  of  astigmatism,  the  sharpness  of  the  margins  with  full 
aperture,  the  marvellous  covering  power  even  of  single  lenses,  &x.~ 
upset  every  preconceived  idea,  and  nullify  every  ex-cathedra  dictum, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  optical  achievement  in  such  directions. 
The  lenses  are  expensive,  it  is  true,  but,  compared  with  the  cost  of 
the  older  lenses  with  (generally)  fewer  components,  they  are  by  no 
means  dear.  The  remembrance  of  this  cost  raises  a  smile  with  the 
reader  who  peruses  the  editorial  remarks  to  a  correspondent  who  is 
evidently  complaining  of  his  lens.  He  had  bought  a  lens  for  the 
magnificent  sum  of  four  shillings  from  a  respectable  chemist.  Poor 
chemist!  The  editor  is  very  hard  upon  him,  forgetful  of  the  time 
when  he  alone  was  the  storehouse  for  things  photographic.  Yet  li 
am  in  entire  sympathy  with — “  Moral :  If  you  want  photographic 
goods,  go  to  one  who  understands  photography  and  its  requirements.'1 
Autre  temps ,  autre  moeur&>  This,  of  course,  means,  Go  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  photographer  who  deals  in  photographic  materials. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  correspondence  on  “  ammonia, 
poisoning;”  but  no  one  need  be  afraid  of  the  continued  use  of 
ammonia  for  fear  of  its  producing  some  injury.  It  is  true  that  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  certain  subjects  render  them  more  susceptible  than 
others  to  the  effects  of  ammonia  vapour ;  but,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,, 
there  is  no  case  on  record  of  any  injury  being  received  through 
such  a  quantity  of  ammonia  vapour  as  could  possibly  be  given 
off  during  developing  operations — granted,  of  course,  no  abnormal 
conditions  through  previous  injury  by  an  accidental  “  overdose  ”  of 
the  gas.  The  greatest  danger  from  ammonia  lies  in  the  possibility 
of  injury  to  the  eye  through  spirting  when  taking  out  the  stopper 
of  the  bottle  containing  it.  A  very  slight  elevation  of  temperature 
creates  the  danger  of  spirting — verbum  sap. 

In  reading  the  editorial  comments  upon  the  Tichbome  case  there 
was  recalled  to  mind  a  real  ease  of  cruelty  to  photographers  by  the  pre¬ 
siding  Judge.  A  photograph  was  brought  forward  as  evidence 
(taken,  no  doubt,  with  a  wide-angle  lens)*  and  the  Judge  himself 
intervened,  more  like  a  biassed  witness,,  and  accused  the  poor 
photographer  who  took  the  picture  of  dishonest  misrepresentation. 

I  always  felt  sorry  for  that  poor  man. 

The  projected  Acetylene-gas  Apparatus  Exhibition,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  should  be  very  beneficial,  alike  to- 
the  makers  of  the  apparatus  and  the  photographer  who  uses  it.  The 
fire  insurance  people  still  hold  a  stiff  back  on  the  subject,  and 
render  void  the  policies  of  those  using  a  generator  on  their  premises* 
if  (as  I  believe  would  be  the  case  if  a  fire  occurred)  they  exercised 
their  full  powers. 

There  has  lately  been  a  correspondence  in  the  Standard'  on  the 
subject  of  fire-insurance  policies,  one  writer  going  so  far  as  to 
recommend  that  all  insurers  should  first  have  their  policies  read  by 
an  expert  before  accepting  them.  Very  good-  advice  indeed,  for,  if 
there  is  one  subject  more  than  another  upon  which  insurers  are  ig¬ 
norant,  it  is  the  policy  under  which  they  believe  themselves  protected; 
Honest  men  lose  money  when  a  fire  occurs  ;.  it  is  only  the  knaves  who- 
make  money  at  such  times. 

Every  tyro  should  read  the  article  upon  spotting  photos  on  p.  213* 
As  a  rule,  it  will  happen  that,  even  in  expert  hands,  far  too  many 
pinholes  are  spotted  that  need  no  treatment  at  all.  The  golden  rule 
to  remember  to  guide  the  judgment  in  this  direction  is  that  “alight 
spot  on  a  dark  ground  (by  reason  of  irradiation)  appears  larger  than 
it  really  is,  and  that  a  dark  spot  on  a  light  ground  looks  smaller. 
Hence  a  spot  fairly  large  to  the  eye  when  scrutinising  a  negative- 
does  not  show  at  all  on  the  print  unless  specially  sought  for. 

Was  Mr.  Hector  Maclean  jesting,  I  wonder,  when,  at  the  Croydon 
Camera  Club  dinner,  speakmg  of  the  best  examples  of  the  bi-g!im* 
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prints,  he  said  all  could  rejoice  to  know  that  the  picture  produced 
was  an  absolutely  permanent  one.  I  suppose  we  must  take  the 
prints  shown  at  a  certain  well-known  exhibition  as  being  the  best 
examples  ;  but,  to  me,  it  is  a  matter  of  profound  sorrow  that  they 
are  permanent,  except  we  may  take  them  to  be  utilised,  like  the 
drunken  helot,  at  the  Greek  feasts.  Free  Lance. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

XX. — Messrs.  Schott  &  Genossen,  Jena. 

It  would  appear  very  improbable  to  most  photographers,  that  the 
Exhibition,  held  in  London  in  1876,  could  have  any  connexion  with  the 
important  improvements  made  during  the  last  decade  in  photographic 
lenses.  Yet,  if  we  follow  the  chain  of  events  preceding  the  establishment 
of  the  Jena  glass  industry,  we  shall  find  that  the  first  link  was  the  report 
of  Professor  Abbe,  of  Jena,  upon  the  scientific  apparatus  then  exhibited 
in  London.  Professor  Abbe  drew  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  micro¬ 
scope  could  not  be  perfected  until  new  kinds  of  glass  were  manufactured, 
as  the  elimination  of  the  secondary  spectrum  required  more  perfect 
adaptation  of  crowns  and  flints  in  relation  to  their  properties  of  refraction 
and  dispersion,  and  until  this  was  accomplished  opticians  could  not 
construct  lenses  of  a  higher  order.  Meanwhile  the  photographer,  like 
the  microscopist,  had  to  content  himself  with  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
opticians  by  the  properties  of  the  older  kinds  of  glass.  In  a  recent 
account  of  the  Carl  Zeiss  Stiftung  we  referred  to  these  obstacles,  and 
mentioned  that  their  removal  was  due  to  the  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Schott  and  Professor  Abbe. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Otto  Schott,  the  son  of  a  glass-manufacturer,  had  been 
specially  educated  as  a  chemist,  and  was  therefore  eminently  fitted  for 
the  work  Professor  Abbe,  induced  him  to  undertake.  Professor  Abbe 
proposed  that  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  should  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  interdependence  of  the  chemical  and  optical  properties  of 
the  various  kinds  of  glass.  The  technical  work  was  to  be  done  by 
Dr.  Schott,  and  the  optical  by  Professor  Abbe.  The  experiments  were 
begun  in  1881  by  Dr.  Schott,  at  Witten,  in  Westphalia,  where  he  was  at 
that  time  residing.  They  were  made  upon  a  small  scale,  as  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  study  the  influence  of  each  component 
with  regard  to  refraction  and  dispersion.  The  results  were  so  promising, 
that  the  work  was  transferred  to  Jena  in  the  following  year,  and  con¬ 
tinued  under  more  favourable  conditions  in  a  laboratory  specially 
arranged  for  the  purpose.  In  1883  the  problem  of  the  production  of 
improved  kinds  of  optical  glass  had  been  so  far  solved,  that  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  attempt  to  manufacture  upon  a  commercial  scale  the 
new  varieties  which  had  been  made,  and  to  put  the  work  to  the  test  of 
practical  experience.  Since  the  death  of  Fraunhofer,  in  1826,  Germany 
had  become  dependent  upon  France  and  England  for  its  supplies  of 
optical  glass,  and  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss,  in  associating  itself  with  Dr. 
Schott  in  this  enterprise,  hoped  not  only  to  effect  important  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  microscope,  but  also  to  re-establish  the  optical  glass 
industry  in  Germany.  The  firm  of  Schott  &  Genossen  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Schott,  and  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss  and  the  Jena  works  were  started 
in  1884.  The  Prussian  Government  had  recognised  the  importance  of 
Dr.  Schott’s  work,  and  vainly  attempted  to  induce  him  to  establish  the 
industry  upon  Prussian  territory ;  but,  although  the  invitation  was  declined, 
a  grant  of  15001.  per  annum  was  made  to  the  firm  to  foster  the  com¬ 
mercial  experiments  at  Jena.  This  Government  subsidy  was  voluntarily 
relinquished  after  the  second  year. 

The  large  number  of  new  varieties  of  glass  introduced  by  Messrs.  Schott 
&  Genossen  is  not  generally  known,  and,  to  emphasise  the  importance 
and  extent  of  Dr.  Schott’s  work,  we  may  mention  that,  of  the  forty-four 
kinds  offered  for  sale  in  1886,  nineteen  were  essentially  new.  In  1888 
the  list  was  increased  by  twenty- four,  and  of  these  seventeen  were  new 
varieties.  Four  years  later  eight  other  kinds  were  added  to  the  firm’s 
catalogue,  and  of  these  only  two  had  been  in  use  prior  to  Dr.  Schott’s 
experiments.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Jena  factory  has  placed 
forty-two  new  kinds  of  glass  upon  the  market,  and  within  certain  limits 
Dr.  Schott  can  make  glass  of  any  desired  refraction  and  dispersion. 
From  a  national  point  of  view,  the  Jena  factory  has  effected  a  com¬ 
mercial  revolution  in  this  branch  of  business.  The  new  varieties  of 
glass  are  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  the  best  optical  instruments, 
and  the  world  goes  to  Germany  for  its  supplies.  But  the  work  of  Dr. 
Schott  and  Professor  Abbe  must  command  admiration  for  more  im¬ 
portant  qualities.  We  refer  to  the  definiteness  of  purpose  with  which 
it  was  conceived  and  planned,  and  the  strictly  scientific  method  in  which 
the  experiments  were  carried  out. 


We  recently  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  the  works,  and  were  shown  over 
the  various  departments  by  Herr  Klett,  the  business  manager.  The  men 
employed  number  not  far  short  of  200,  and,  although  the  industry  has 
not  been  established  long,  and  from  its  nature  requires  different  organi¬ 
zation,  the  men  enjoy  some  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  hands  at  the 
optical  works.  The  men  at  the  furnaces  work  in  gangs  under  a  foreman, 
who  contracts  with  the  firm.  The  workmen  receive  fixed  wages,  and  the 
surplus  goes  to  the  foreman,  who  is  thus  remunerated  according  to  his 
skill.  The  manufacture  of  silicate  glass  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  furnace  work.  The  pots,  or  crucibles,  in  which  the  material 
is  smelted  are  kept  at  red  heat  in  a  furnace  from  four  to  five  days.  They 
are  then  transferred  to  a  second  furnace,  in  which  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  the  melting  point  of  the  glass.  After  the  inside  of  the  crucible 
has  been  glazed  with  some  scrap,  the  material  is  gradually  introduced 
and  melted.  To  clear  the  glass  the  heat  must  be  further  increased,  and 
it  requires  from  six  to  eight  hours  to  complete  the  process.  When  the 
glass  is  clear  and  free  from  bubbles,  the  crucible  is  taken  from  the  furnace, 
and,  after  standing  for  a  short  time  to  cool,  it  is  transferred  to  the  an¬ 
nealing  furnace,  where  the  crucible  for  the  next  batch  has  meanwhile 
been  heated.  The  cooling  of  the  glass  lasts  about  three  days.  The 
crucible  is  then  broken  and  the  pieces  of  glass  examined.  The  most 
transparent  and  perfect  are  again  heated  and  moulded  into  suitable 
shapes.  The  second  cooling  requires  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  and  the 
blocks,  or  slabs,  are  finally  ground  and  polished  on  opposite  sides  and 
tested  optically.  If  a  batch  yields  twenty  per  cent,  of  good  optical  glass,  the 
result  is  considered  satisfactory.  The  discs  of  glass  for  telescope  objec¬ 
tives  have  to  be  prepared  with  still  greater  care,  and  they  pass  through  a 
special  process  to  render  them  quite  free  from  tension.  Some  telescope 
discs  have  been  made  of  50  inches  diameter  ;  and  an  80-centimetre  disc 
was  bought  last  year  by  the  Potsdam  Observatory. 

The  whole  process  of  optical  glass  manufacture  requires  constant  vigi¬ 
lance  and  care.  Even  the  crucibles  are  an  important  factor,  and  those 
used  by  Messrs.  Schott  are  made  at  the  works.  A  slight  variation  in  the 
material  used  was  once  the  cause  of  much  loss,  and  seriously  hindered  the 
business  for  three  months. 

Although  optical  glass  is  the  most  important  article  manufactured  by 
the  firm,  some  other  varieties  possessing  special  qualities  are  also  made. 
The  Normal  Thermometer  Glass  deserves  special  mention,  and  has  given 
most  satisfactory  results,  by  reducing  the  errors  to  which  thermometers 
are  liable.  Improved  combustion  tubes,  tubes  for  explosion  furnaces^ 
and  compound  water-gauge  tubing,  are  also  special  Jena  manufactures. 
The  firm  has  also  recently  introduced  a  special  chimney  for  miners’ 
lamps. 

The  Jena  glass  chimneys  for  incandescent  gas  burners  are  now  well 
known  in  this  country  for  their  superior  quality,  and  they  are  sent  out 
from  the  works  at  the  rate  of  15,000  daily. 

Photographers  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Schott  & 
Genossen  for  the  valuable  new  varieties  of  optical  glass  they  have  invented, 
and  we  trust  the  firm  will  have  a  long  and  prosperous  career. 


GLASGOW  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION. 

It  has  always  been  a  boast  of  Glasgow  worthies  that  St.  Mungo  possessed 
probably  the  finest  streets  in  Europe,  and,  although  to  many  this  state¬ 
ment  may  appear  rather  tall,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view  at  least,  there  are  good  grounds  for  such  a  boastful  assertion. 

A  visitor  to  Glasgow  at  the  first  glance  cannot  fail  being  impressed 
with  the  commercial  activity  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  beautiful  regu¬ 
larity  with  which  all  its  chief  thoroughfares  are  planned,  while  there  is 
no  doubt  several  of  its  more  important  public  buildings  are  unsurpassed 
by  those  of  any  other  city.  Its  public  parks,  of  which  there  are  now  no 
less  than  six  in  number,  are  a  model  of  orderliness,  and  possess  great 
attractions  to  the  hard-worked  artisan  and  shopkeeper,  who  are  doing  so 
much  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  to  maintain  Glasgow  in  the  proud 
position  of  being  the  second  city  of  the  empire. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  done  much  to  improve  the  health  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  to 
beautify  the  town.  Old  and  dilapidated  structures  have  been  taken 
down,  narrow  wynds  (lanes)  have  been  opened  out,  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  vast  blocks  of  insanitary  houses  have  been  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  in  their  place  have  been  erected  modern  buildings  of  the  most 
sanitary  description,  and  in  others  vast  recreation  grounds  have  been 
formed  where  previously  nothing  but  dens  of  iniquity  existed.  The  City 
Improvement  Scheme  is  one  that  any  corporation  may  feel  proud  of. 

Of  the  many  public  buildings  of  note  the  first  in  importance  are  the 
municipal  buildings,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  George- square  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Central  Post  Office,  and  this  palatial  building  is  well 
worthy  of  inspection  both  inside  and  out.  George- square,  being  situated 
in  almost  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  being  surrounded  with  severa 
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of  Glasgow’s  finest  structures,  is  always  a  source  of  attraction  to  tourists, 
and  the  flower  beds  and  numerous  monuments  which  are  studded  at 
many  points  of  the  square  are  very  ornamental,  the  square  proving  a 
delightful  lounge  at  all  times  by  day  or  night,  and  of  an  evening,  when 
brilliantly  lighted  by  electricity,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of 
the  city. 

Of  the  many  magnificent  structures  mention  need  only  be  made  of  a 
few.  It  has  been  said  that  Glasgow  is  essentially  a  commercial  city,  and 
this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  traffic  that  never  ceases  by  night  or 
day  to  pass  along  its  streets.  Argyle-street  has  probably  no  equal  in  or 
out  of  London,  and  any  snap-shot  worker  should  not  fail  to  have  a  look 
at  it  from  the  railway  bridge  which  crosses  at  one  of  its  busiest  parts, 
viz. ,  the  Central  Railway  Station. 

Buchanan- street  is  of  a  different  stamp,  and  contains  many  of  the 
finest  shops  in  the  kingdom.  Here  during  the  Convention  many  visitors 
will,  no  doubt,  linger,  admiring  the  display  made  by  the  leading  ware¬ 
housemen  in  the  city,  not  to  speak  of  the  two  leading  firms  in  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  and  materials,  whose  places  of  business  are  situated  in 
Buchanan-street — viz.,  Messrs.  George  Mason  &  Co.,  on  the  right,  and 
Messrs.  Lizars  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  street ;  while  almost  in 
close  proximity  to  Buchanan-street,  in  Sc.  Yincent-square  and  the  other 
thoroughfares,  are  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  other  photographic  firms 
of  leading  importance,  including  the  new  premises  of  the  Albion  Albu- 
menising  Company,  Messrs.  Rae  Bros.,  John  Trotter,  the  Messrs.  Bolton, 
Messrs.  Gaidner  &  Co.,  and  several  others,  all  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
each  other. 

The  head  quarters  of  the  Convention  will  be  in  the  Royal  Art  Insti¬ 
tute,  Sauchiehall-street,  another  magnificent  thoroughfare,  where  within 
the  last  few  years  quite  a  number  of  enormous  drapery  establishments 
have  been  erected,  and  this  part  of  the  city,  leading  as  it  does  from  the 
eentre  to  the  west  end,  on  a  fine  afternoon  in  the  season  (for  Glasgow 
has  a  season  when  her  merchants  and  their  wives  are  at  home  and  not  at 
the  coast),  presents  a  fashionable  and  stirring  promenade.  As  to  the 
Royal  Art  Institute,  where  the  meetings  are  to  be  held,  it  may  be  simply 
stated  no  finer  or  more  suitable  locale  could  have  been  provided  in 
Glasgow  or  any  other  city  for  the  purpose  of  a  Photographic  Convention, 
and  these  rooms  are  quite  unique,  and  have  been  used  several  times 
for  Glasgow’s  photographic  exhibitions,  all  of  which  have  proved  so 
successful. 

Of  places  of  interest  to  visit  by  day  or  night  there  is  no  lack  in 
Glasgow.  It  has  been  the  proud  boast  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  that 
they  have  made  their  river ;  and,  in  a  sense,  this  is  literally  true,  for  the 
history  of  the  Clyde,  from  its  first  improvement  by  Golborne  down  to  the 
present  day  under  the  management  of  the  Clyde  Trust,  is  one  long  record 
of  engineering  skill  and  triumph.  On  the  Clyde  there  will  be  much  to 
interest  visitors  to  the  Convention,  and  a  sail  down  the  river  will  well 
repay  the  trouble,  for,  as  to  cost,  a  copper  or  two  will  go  a  long  way  by 
means  of  the  Cluthas,  and  such  a  trip  will  give  a  stranger  some  idea  of 
the  enormous  ramifications  connected  with  the  shipbuilding  interests  on 
the  Clyde,  and  which,  all  going  well  and  strikes  excepted,  ought  to  be  in 
full  swing  about  Convention  time. 

The  old  cathedral  with  its  stained-glass  windows  has  always  been  a 
source  of  attraction  to  tourists,  and,  doubtless,  the  Council  will  have 
provided  permission  from  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  to 
photograph  any  part  of  it  during  the  Convention  meeting,  at  any  rate 
visitors  armed  with  permission  will  find  in  the  warders  who  have  charge 
of  the  grand  old  pile,  the  utmost  courtesy  and  attention,  even  to  the 
guiding  of  a  suitable  spot  close  by,  where  plates  may  be  changed.  The 
warders  are  a  civil,  intelligent  set  of  old  soldiers. 

In  many  other  ways  Glasgow  offers  numerous  attractions,  and  some  of 
these  may  probably  interest  visitors  very  much,  for  instance  our  sub¬ 
way —  a  recent  startling  experiment  in  the  matter  of  locomotion,  but 
which  has  proved  quite  successful,  conferring  an  amount  of  comfort  in 
underground  travelling  hitherto  unknown  in  any  city.  There  being  no 
locomotives  or  engines  underground,  the  atmosphere  is  never  polluted 
with  smoke  or  soot  like  similar  underground  railways.  An  enormous 
wire  cable  runs  the  entire  circuit  of  the  subway,  and  at  one  point  goes 
underneath  the  river  Clyde.  This  wire  cable  is  revolved  round  the 
circuit,  being  carried  upon  wheels  or  pulleys  situated  on  the  ground 
between  the  rails.  An  attachment  to  the  cars,  called  a  gripper,  is 
made  to  take  hold  of  the  cable,  or  to  let  go  the  same  whenever  such  is 
desired.  This  scheme  has  been  well  thought  out,  and  the  subway  is  a 
novel  and,  without  doubt,  successful  engineering  project,  and  one  sure 
to  be  followed  by  other  large  cities. 

Glasgow  now  possesses  seven  theatres,  and  all  the  London  successes  are 
to  be  found  here. 

To  enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  important  works  and  industries  that  are  to 
be  seen  in  and  around  Glasgow  would  be  impossible,  and  any  visitor 
desirous  of  seeing  specially  over  any  particular  work  or  factory  should 
give  notice  to  the  worthy  president,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  who,  no  doubt, 
would  arrange  for  special  permission  to  visit  such  places. 

Glasgow  at  present  is  deep  in  an  enormous  sewage  scheme,  and  the 
Corporation  has  recently  inaugurated  a  novel  method  of  treating  the 
sewage,  whereby  the  same  is  prevented  from  contaminating  a  part  of 
the  river,  aa  well  as  making  a  handsome  profit  from  the  waste  products 
treated  as  the  sewage  works,  and  which  takes  the  form  of  valuable 


manure,  supplied  in  the  form  of  dry  powder  to  the  surrounding 
farmers. 

The  tramways  of  Glasgow  belong  to  the  people,  and  are  a  pattern  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  since  they  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  an  enormous  saving  has  been  effected. 

All  considered,  there  is  much  to  interest  visitors  to  Glasgow,  apart 
from  the  excursion  which  the  local  committee  have  arranged  to  form 
part  of  the  programme. 

These  excursions,  if  the  weather  should  prove  favourable,  will  certainly 
long  be  remembered  by  those  taking  part  in  them.  The  Firth  of  Clyde 
has  no  rival  in  the  attractions  it  affords  for  a  photographic  excursion, 
and,  seeing  that  the  party  will  have  at  their  disposal  a  magnificently 
appointed  saloon  steamer,  several  of  our  grand  lochs  and  kyles  will  be 
seen  all  in  the  one  day,  as  well  as  the  broader  expanse  of  waters  literally 
swarming  with  yachts  at  Hunter’s  Quay  Regatta. 

The  Loch  Lomond  day  will,  doubtless,  by  many  be  deemed  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde  excursion.  The  beauty  of  this  loch  with 
its  floating  islands  must  be  seen  for  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  appearance  being  formed.  It  was  a  wise  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  local  committee  to  arrange  a  special  steamer  likewise  for  this  trip. 

The  Convention  of  1898  certainly  offers  attractions  that  don’t  come  every 
year,  and  no  one  desirous  of  seeing  a  bit  of  bonnie  Scotland  should  miss 
the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  meeting. 
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The  process  is  easily  worked,  and  a  little  practice  will  enable  one  to 
become  an  expert.  I  use  a  4  x  5  plate,  which  is  sufficiently  large.  To 
make  a  medallion  to  attach  to  a  watch  chain,  bracelet,  or  brooch,  proceed 
as  follows  :  Pose  the  sitter  in  a  strong  light.  Powder  the  hair,  eyebrows, 
and  beard,  if  a  gentleman.  Have  the  neck  bare  to  the  shoulder,  and 
make  a  profile  view,  using  a  black  background,  about  the  size  of  the 
head  of  the  goddess  on  a  silver  half  dollar.  Under-expose  slightly,  and 
develop  tolerably  hard.  When  the  negative  is  dry,  paste  thereon  a  round 
cut-out  of  thin  black  paper,  with  the  opening  just  large  enough  to  show 
the  head  and  neck.  Then  take  a  clean  glass  plate  of  the  same  size  as 
the  negative,  and  cover  it  with  a  very  thick  solution  of  gelatine,  applying 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  varnishing  a  negative.  When  dry,  repeat  the 
operation.  See  that  the  plate  is  coated  evenly,  and  remember  that  the 
thicker  the  gelatine  the  better  the  result  will  be.  When  the  plate  is 


dried,  immerse  in  a  sensitised  solution  of — 

Bichromate  of  potash . . .  £  ounce. 

Strongest  water  ammonia . .  . .  20  minims. 

Water  . . .  8  ounces. 


This  solution  must  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  as  its  keeping  qualities  are 
not  good;  it  is  advisable  to  mix  fresh  each  time.  The  gelatine-coated 
plate  is  immersed  in  the  above  solution,  in  a  dark  room  by  yellow  light 
only,  for  three  minutes,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark.  When  dry, 
place  in  contact  with  a  negative  in  a  printing  frame  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  would  use  printing-out  paper,  being  sure  that  the  contact  is  perfect. 
Expose  to  direct  sunlight  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  time  of  exposure 
depends,  of  course,  altogether  upon  the  density  of  the  negative ;  an 
ordinary  negative  will  require  about  the  same  timed  exposure  as  for 
carbon  print.  After  printing,  place  the  gelatine  plate  in  the  dark  in 
running  water  until  the  bichromate  is  thoroughly  eliminated,  then  place 
it  in  a  shallow  tray  of  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  glycerine  have 
been  added ;  allow  it  to  remain  there  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  it  should 
be  removed  and  placed  in  a  drying  rack  to  allow  the  superfluous  water  to 
drain  off.  The  image  can  now  be  seen  standing  out  in  relief.  Now 
place  it  in  an  empty  dry-plate  box  of  the  same  size  as  the  plate,  then 
mix  some  plaster  of  Paris,  not  too  thick,  and  pour  in  the  box  over  the 
plate.  When  the  plaster  has  hardened,  which  will  be  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  break  away  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  remove  the  plate  very 
carefully  from  the  plaster  cast.  From  this  cast  the  cameo  is  made. 
Almost  any  metal  can  be  used.  For  the  first  experiments  lead  is  the 
best  metal  to  use,  as  it  is  very  easily  melted.  One  can  make  a  few 
samples  of  this  metal,  but  my  regular  orders,  calling  for  silver  or  gold 
cameos,  I  usually  give  to  my  jeweller,  as  he,  having  a  furnace  and 
crucible,  can  secure  better  and  cleaner  results.  If  a  seal  is  wanted,  take 
the  plaster  east,  warm  it  somewhat,  and  brush  the  same  with  olive  oil, 
being  careful  not  to  use  too  much  oil,  and  make  another  plaster  im¬ 
pression  from  it.  Use  this  last  the  same  as  the  former  one.  This 
process  is  much  easier  than  it  appears  at  first  glance.  C.  G.  Mann. 

- — ♦ - 

MEYER’S  CAMERA  FOR  PRODUCING  NEGATIVES  FOR  USE 
IN  THREE-COLOUR  PRINTING. 

Is  printing  in  natural  colours  three  or  more  plates  are  used,  each  of 
which  is  sensitised  for  a  special  kind  of  rays.  As  these  plates  must  be 
absolutely  similar,  there  must  be  three  perfectly  corresponding  negatives 
of  the  same  object  taken  at  the  same  distance  and  from  the  same  point 
of  view. 
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As  all  these  operations  involve  more  or  less  expenditure  of  time,  it  is 
self-evident  that,  with  the  means  hitherto  at  command,  it  was  only  life¬ 
less  objects  of  which  several  exactly  similar  negatives  could  be  taken  in 
rapid  succession,  while  portraits  or  landscapes  with  moving  objects  could 
either  not  be  produced  at  all,  or  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

These  drawbacks  are  now  claimed  to  be  obviattd  by  the  new  apparatus 
represented  in  the  drawing  (in  fig.  1  in  longitudinal,  in  fig.  2  in  trans¬ 
verse  section)  which  permits  of  the  simultaneous  production  of  three,  or 
more  perfectly  similar  negatives  by  means  of  an  objective,  thus  rendering 
possible  the  production  of  portraits  and  landscapes  in  natural  colours. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  photographic  camera,  a,  with  the  objective, 
o,  which  throws  a  reversed  picture  of  the  object  to  be  taken,  a — b,  upon  a 
screen  at  a1 — b1,  or,  as  with  the  terrestrial  telescope,  in  the  air. 

Three  congruent  lenses  l,  l1,  l 2,  are  now  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the 
camera,  as  close  as  possible  to  each  other,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  optical  axis  of  each  lens  passes  through  the  optical  centre  of  the 
objective,  o. 

The  distance  of  these  lenses,  l,  l1,  l2,  from  the  picture,  a 1 — b1,  is  equal  to 
double  the  focal  distance  of  the  former.  Immediately  behind  each  lens 
is  placed  a  right-angled  isosceles  prism,  p,  pl,p2,  the  surface  of  the  hypo- 


thenuse  being  coated  with  silver  (in  the  illustration  only  p  is  represented), 
which  deflects  the  rays  falling  through  one  lens  at  a  right  angle,  and 
projects  at  a2 — b2  a  new  image  of  a — b. 

Three  backs,  c,  c1,  c2  (fig.  2),  each  with  a  sensitised  plate,  are  now 
placed  at  a2 — b2. 

If  the  prisms  were  not  used,  the  images  cast  by  the  lenses  would 
partially  overlop  each  other. 

It  would  indeed,  without  the  use  of  prisms,  be  possible,  by  drawing  the 
lenses  suitably  apart,  so  to  place  the  backs  that  the  images  should  not 
overlop.  But  for  practical  reasons  the  use  of  prisms  is  always  to  be 
preferred. 

The  necessary  colour  filters  are  now  placed  in  front  of  the  lenses 
themselves,  or  even  against  the  surfaces  of  the  backs  of  the  prisms. 

As  sensitised  plates  for  different  colours  require  a  different  length  of 
exposure,  each  lens  has  to  be  provided  with  a  special  cover,  which  can 
be  closed  as  required. 

In  cases  where  more  than  three  colour  plates  are  to  be  prepared, 
several  lenses  can  be  arranged  in  the  same  manner. 

Tne  lenses,  l,  Zl,  l2,  can  also  be  made  to  change  places  with  the  prisms 
p,  P \  P2i  without  altering  the  effect. 

- » - 

THE  STUDIO  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  professional  photographer  is  so  closely  associated  with  a  studio  of 
special  construction,  and  of  a  uniform  internal  arrangement,  that  it 
requires  a  vigorous  mental  effort  to  imagine  him  apart  from  this  acces¬ 
sory  to  his  occupation.  The  studio  is  also  strongly  rooted  in  his  tradi¬ 
tions,  past  masters  having  expended  much  labour  in  perfecting  it,  the 
final  outcome  being  the  result  of  many  years’  experience,  much  study, 
and  numerous  modifications  of  earlier  forms.  So  intimate  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  photographer  and  his  glass  house  that  any  suggestion 
that  a  costly  room  of  this  nature  is  not  an  essential  in  portraiture  will, 
doubtless  be  met  with  an  incredulous  smile  by  the  bulk  of  photographers. 
Tradition  and  custom  in  all  that  pertains  to  technical  matters  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  break  down,  and,  although  I  am  not  of  a  sufficiently  Quixotic 
disposition  to  attempt  such  a  task,  I  yet  venture  to  put  forward  the  heretical 
opinion  that  the  photographic  studio  is  now  in  use  solely  by  reason  of 
them,  and  not  because  it  is  indispensable  to  successful  portraiture. 

In  judging  the  practical  merits  of  the  studio,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  photography  is  progressive  both  on  its  scientific  and  artistic  sides, 
the  present  form  of  glass  house  being  planned  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  collodion  plates,  with  exposures  of  20,  30,  or  60  seconds,  whilst  the 
manner  of  furnishing  is  in  accord  with  the  artistic  ideas  which  at  first 
directed  the  portraitist.  Both  of  these  stages  have  long  been  passed,  the 
modern  gelatine  plate,  with  its  extreme  rapidity,  has  entirely  changed 
the  question  of  illumination,  and  the  more  advanced  views  on  photo¬ 
graphy  and  art,  now  current,  cannot  be  realised  with  facility  in  a  studio 
of  the  old  construction.  The  common  style  of  glasshouse  being  de¬ 


signed  to  render  the  production  of  good  portraits  as  easy  as  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  wet-plate  process  would  allow,  and  its  furnishing  not  rising 
above  the  artistic  notions  then  in  vogue,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
meet  the  needs  of  modern  photography. 

Going  back  to  the  beginning  of  photography,  it  is  quite  easy  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which  the  studio  reached  its  ultimate  shape,  as  the  evolu¬ 
tionist  marks  the  growth  of  architecture  from  the  mud  hut  to  the  palace. 
The  original  studio  was  primitive,  consisting  of  a  back  garden,  a  chair, 
and  the  open  sky,  Draper,  as  early  as  1839,  producing  portraits  by  the 
Daguerreotype,  with  exposures  of  five  to  seven  minutes,  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  In  the  first  experiments  the  sitter  was  placed  in  the  direct 
sunlight,  but  this  giving  strongly  marked  shadow's,  diffused  daylight  was 
employed.  To  shorten  the  exposure  and  equalise  the  illumination, 
Draj  er  directed  a  horizontal  beam  of  sunlight  through  a  blue-coloured 
medium  upon  the  face  of  the  sitter.  This  was  an  inexpensive  outfit,  but 
quite  unsuited  to  commercial  purposes.  The  next  advance  was  the 
erection  of  a  glass  cover  or  skylight,  under  which  the  sitter  was  posed, 
berng  thus  protected  from  the  elements  during  the  operation.  This  was 
fashionable  in  Daguerreotype  days,  and,  as  appears  from  old  prints,  the 
sitter  was  raised  on  a  platform  some  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  floor, 
being  high  up,  almost  touching  the  skylight,  and  illuminated  entirely  by 
top  light.  In  such  a  position  the  lines  of  the  face  must  have  been 
deepened  and  the  shadows  exaggerated  ;  hence,  to  soften  the  features  as 
well  as  to  cut  off  direct  sunlight,  the  white  curtain  became  a  useful 
accessory. 

The  collodion  process  soon  followed,  and,  though  quicker  than  the 
Daguerreotype,  it  still  demanded  the  maximum  illumination  to  bring  the 
exposure  within  practical  limits.  The  subject  was  now  brought  down  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  floor,  and  of  necessity  the  lighting  in  this  position, 
under  a  skylight,  being  solely  from  the  top,  and  deficient  in  intensity,  a 
considerable  amount  of  side  light  was  required  ;  glass  sides  were  there¬ 
fore  introduced,  with  the  useful  dark  and  light  curtains.  Lighted  from 
the  top  and  all  sides  in  this  manner,  it  would  soon  become  evident  that 
the  subject  was  flat  and  wanting  in  vigour ;  consequently,  we  have  the 
custom  of  blocking  out  one  half  of  the  glass  to  make  a  shadow  side,  and 
working  with  the  direct  light  from  half  the  top  and  side  lights,  relieving 
the  shadows  by  reflection.  By  these  steps  we  arrive  at  the  usual  form 
of  glass  house,  and  see  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  desire  of  securing 
maximum  illumination  combined  with  the  most  distinct  view  of  the 
features.  Practically  only  this  single  style  of  lighting  could  be  utilised 
effectively  with  wet  plates.  The  collodion  process  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  portraiture,  for  with  the  gelatine  plate  the  problem  of  illumina¬ 
tion  is  altered ;  whilst  the  collodion-worker  was  comp-lled  to  use  every 
ray  of  light  consistent  with  the  production  of  well- lighted  features,  the 
dry-plate  worker  is  not  so  bound,  he  being  at  liberty  to  employ  any  size 
aperture,  from  a  foot  square  upwards,  with  an  exposure  of  no  more  than 
the  10  to  30  seconds  of  the  earlier  process.  It  results  from  this  that  the 
illumination  in  sitting-rooms,  halls,  passages,  &c.,  becomes  available 
photographically,  and  the  portraitist  is  not  confined  to  the  top  side  light 
and  reflector  of  the  conventional  studio.  Under  modern  conditions,  the 
choice  of  a  studio  is  therefore  as  wide  as  the  variety  of  rooms  in  domestic 
or  civic  architecture.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  may  not  be  un¬ 
profitable  to  consider  what  kind  of  room  would  best  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  photographer. 

From  a  lengthy  experience  of  the  average  photographic  studio  it 
seems  to  me  the  most  unsuitable  place  for  securing  works  of  art ;  the 
powerful  light,  the  dismal  curtains  and  backgrounds,  the  head  rests, 
reminding  one  of  instruments  of  torture  and  the  Inquisition,  strange 
appliances  and  uncanny  furniture,  seen  only  in  photographic  studios, 
these  all  help  to  create  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the  sitter.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  an  apartment  with  glass  sides  and  top  attractive,  since 
ft  contains  none  of  the  properti°s  requisite  for  decorative  effects  and  the 
sense  of  comfort ;  these  can  only  be  contrived  in  a  well-furnished  room, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  future  studio  will  be  of  this  nature  that  is  the 
photographer  will  reject  the  glass  house,  and  in  its  place  use  a  modified 
reception-room. 

The  apartment  intended  for  photographic  purposes  should  be  as  large 
as  the  usual  studio,  having  a  part  of  the  side  facing  north  of  glass,  either 
perpendicular  or,  by  preference,  inclined  at  an  angle  62°  30'  towards  the 
open  sky.  The  glass  may  reach  from  ceiling  to  floor,  except  with  rooms  on 
the  ground  level,  when  it  is  useless  to  glaze  lower  than  four  cr  five  feet. 
The  more  lofty  the  room  the  better,  because,  having  to  contend  against 
a  deficiency  of  top  light,  it  is  best  supplied  by  this  means.  As  regards 
the  amount  of  illumination  under  the  above  circumstances,  though  less 
than  in  a  glass  house,  it  would  not  be  so  defective  as  to  seriously 
lengthen  the  time  of  exposure.  A  reference  to  fig.  1  .will  show  that  in 
studio  practice  the  angular  extension  of  the  light  utilised  is  but  little 
larger  than  may  be  obtained  through  an  upright  window.  Supposing 
a  b  c  d  to  represent  the  section  of  a  studio,  a  e  the  aperture  of  a  pertical 
window,  a  c  the  glass  side  of  a  room  inclined  at  62°  30',  then  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  illumination  on  the  point  f  will  be  proportional  to  the  angles, 
X)  f  a,  c  f  a,  e  f  a,  b  f  a.  In  general,  the  photographer  does  not  work 
with  light  above  c,  the  subject  being  near  the  point  f  ;  this  gives  an 
angle  of  60°.  Under  the  same  conditions  an  upright  window  gives  45°, 
whilst,  by  inclining  the  side,  a  e,  to  a  c,  60°  is  again  reached.  Tne 
utility  of  sloping  the  glass  is  thus  manifest,  whilst  it  is  also  evident  that 
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the  vertical  window  must  be  raised  to  the  point  h,  to  include  an  equal 
angle.  To  find  the  effects  upon  exposure,  a  useful  table,  by  It.  H.  Bow, 
will  be  found  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1897, 
p.  674,  and  the  whole  article  is  worth  studying  in  this  connexion.  From 
the  table  it  is  found  that  the  efficiency  of  illumination  at  f,  with  an 
angle  of  90°,  being  represented  by  2,  at  60°  it  will  be  1 ;  and,  at  45°, 
0586;  the  relative  times  of  exposure  being  0‘50,  1‘0,  and  1 '706.  The 
exposure  in  a  room  would  thus  be  double  that  needed  with  the  glass  at 
A-  c,  and  four  times  as  long,  assuming  the  whole  90°  of  the  studio  illu¬ 
minated  the  point,  f.  The  average  studio  exposure  is  from  one  to  four 
seconds;  hence,  with  an  upright  window,  the  exposure  would  not  exceed 
ten  to  twelve  seconds,  and,  on  bright  days,  might  be  reduced  to  three  or 
four,  a  time  well  within  practical  limits.  Exposures  of  ten  and  twelve 
seconds  may  seem  unduly  long  to  those  using  rapid  plates,  but  here  I 
would  point  out  that  the  main  advantage  of  rapidity  is  not  the  power 
conferred  of  shortening  exposure,  but  the  increased  control  over  illumi¬ 
nation  it  allows,  a  fact  few  photographers  have  yet  realised. 

The  trouble  of  securing  top  light,  and  the  rapid  falling  off  of  the 
illumination  as  the  sitter  is  removed  from  the  window,  are  more  serious 
objections  to  upright  windows  than  the  matter  of  prolonged  exposures. 
An  object  at  f  (fig.  1)  receiving  a  sufficiency  of  top  light  through  a,  c, 
must  be  brought  to  the  point  g  before  equal  top  light  falls  upon  it 


through  a,  e  ;  g,  being  close  to  the  window,  and  for  various  other 
reasons,  is  an  unfavourable  position  for  portraiture.  Moving  from  g  to  f, 
it  is  evident  how  rapidly  the  cone  of  illumination  through  a,  e,  decreases, 
being  but  45°  at  f,  whilst,  through  a,  c,  the  point  a  can  be  moved 
along  a,  f,  and  still  be  illuminated  through  an  angle  of  60°  at  f.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  group  of  a  dozen  persons  could  not  be  taken, 
assuming  every  figure  is  to  be  equally  lighted;  this,  however,  rarely 
occurs  in  rooms,  and  it  would  be  no  violation  of  natural  conditions  if 
some  figures  were  more  in  shadow  than  others. 

Against  these  technical  defects  we  must  balance  the  gain  from  the 
pictorial  side  of  using  an  elegantly  furnished  room,  differing  but  little 
from  the  home  of  the  sitter,  who  would  certainly  be  more  at  ease  in  a 
place  having  but  few  things  to  remind  one  of  what  is  to  many  a  painful 
operation,  than  in  the  usual  studio  with  its  suggestion  of  the  wings  of  a 
theatre  and  a  furnished  greenhouse.  Should  the  employment  of  rooms 
become  general,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  business  would  increase 
by  attracting  many  who  have  hitherto  refrained  from  patronising  the 
photographer  owing  to  their  repugnance  of  the  usual  ordeal. 

I  hardly  expect  that  those  possessing  studios  will,  on  reading  this 
article,  immediately  turn  them  into  printing  rooms,  and  retreat  to  the 
reception-room  ;  yet,  to  photographers  about  to  build,  it  is  worth  reflection 
as  a  question  of  economy,  if  under  modern  conditions  a  glass  structure 
is  a  necessity,  since,  if  it  is  not,  the  initial  expenses  of  commencing 
business  may  be  much  less,  and  the  permanent  charge  for  rent  some¬ 
what  reduced. 

(A  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  has  already  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  room  30 
feet  square,  14  feet  high,  with  the  north  side  glazed  from  the  ceiling 
to  within  4  feet  6  inches  of  the  floor,  and  his  judgment  should  carry 
weight  with  photographers.  John  A.  Randall. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPH. 

[Scribner’3  Magazine.] 

The  time  in  which  we  are  living  might  well  be  known  as  the  age  of 
photography.  It  is  at  least  possible  to  believe  that,  of  all  the  wonderful 
discoveries  or  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  of  photography 
is  the  most  important,  and  that  it  will  prove  more  far-reaching  in  its 
effects  than  any  other  since  the  invention  of  printing.  The  invention  of 
printing  was  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  the  preservation  and  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  record  of  human  thought ;  the  invention  of  photography 
was  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  the  obtaining,  the  preservation,  and 
the  multiplication  of  records  of  fact.  Printing  can  only  record  what  man 
knows  or  thinks ;  photography  can  record  many  things  which  man  does 
not  know  and  has  not  even  seen,  much  less  understood.  In  photography 
there  is  no  personal  equation.  What  a  man  has  photographed  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  he  has  seen  or  thinks  he  has  seen,  from  what  he  declares 
he  saw,  from  what  he  draws.  Within  its  limits  it  is  an  accurate  statement 
of  what  was.  Hence,  photography  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
tools  of  science,  at  once  a  means  of  research  and  an  invaluable,  because 
impersonal,  record.  Its  applications  are  infinite,  and  we  are  probably  only 
at  the  beginning  of  them.  It  has  become  the  indispensable  tool,  not  only 
of  the  natural  eciences,  but  of  everything  that  touches  upon  science,  of 
every  study  in  which  fact  is  of  more  importance  than  opinion  or  feeling. 
It  will  make  history  something  different  in  the  future  from  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  and,  by  the  multiplication  of  reproductions  of  works  of 
art.  it  has  already  revolutionised  art-criticism. 

But  what  has  been  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  influence  of  this  great 
invention  upon  art  itself  ?  It  has  certainly  added  in  some  ways  to  the 
education  of  the  artist ;  as  an  implement  of  investigation,  it  has  taught  us 
much  about  the  science  of  natural  aspects.  Yet,  up  to  the  present,  its 
influence  would  seem  to  have  been  evil,  rather  than  good.  We  have  had 
painters  trying  to  rival  the  photograph  in  its  accuracy  of  statement,  and 
so  nearly  succeeding  that  their  work  has  been  hardly  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  camera,  and  now  we  have  the  camera  attempting  in  its  turn 
to  produce  art.  Many  of  the  cheaper  magazines  are  illustrated  almost 
wholly  by  photography,  and  nowadays  they  are  filled  with  what  are  known 
as  “photographic  art-studies,”  and  we  have  whole  exhibitions  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing,  like  a  recent  one  at  the  Academy  of  Design.  One  might 
almost  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that  art  and  photography  have  grown  so 
to  resemble  each  other  that  the  mere  cheapness  and  facility  of  the  latter 
is  destined  to  win  the  day  for  it,  without  regard  to  its  superiority  in  veri¬ 
similitude,  and  that  photography  is  likely,  in  the  near  future,  entirely  to 
supplant  art. 

There  are,  however,  other  signs  of  the  times  which  point  to  an  entirely 
opposite  conclusion.  Are  not  these  the  days,  or,  rather,  was  not  yesterday 
the  day,  of  the  poster  fad  ?  The  poster  is  as  far  as  possible  from  photo¬ 
graphic  ;  has  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  fact  or  nature  ;  is,  in  its  ex- 
tremest  form,  pure  decoration  run  mad.  Yet  the  day  of  the  poster  is 
coincident  with  the  day  of  the  photograph.  The  crisis  of  that  fever  is 
passed,  but  look  at  the  current  numbers  of  the  ‘‘up-to-date”  art 
periodicals,  and  observe  the  dominance  of  personality  in  the  work  they 
publish  and  comment  upon,  its  decorativeness,  its  subjectivity,  the  variety 
of  “tendencies  ”  and  “  movements,”  of  alitys  and  isms,  that  are  repre¬ 
sented.  Never  have  there  been  so  many  schools  and  groups  and  secessions. 
Impressionists  and  symbolists  and  the  Rose  +  croix, tonalists  and  colourists 
and  luminists,  are  rampant.  In  art  this  is  pre-eminently  a  period  of 
anarchy  and  revolt,  and  the  revolt  is  precisely  against  the  photograph  and 
the  photographic,  though  it  has  seemed  at  times  that  the  revolutionaries 
would  batter  down  many  good  things  also,  including  sound  drawing  and 
common  sense. 

No,  the  real  danger  at  present  is  hardly  that  art  will  submit  to  the 
sway  of  photography,  but  that  it  will  go  too  far  in  its  rebellion  and  forget 
truth  as  well  as  mere  fact.  For  photography  is  hopelessly  ugly.  The 
dreariness  of  the  “  photographic  art  study  ”  which  has  so  impressed  the 
artist,  will  end  by  impressing  the  public,  and  even  the  multitude  will,  in 
the  long  run,  resent  being  fobbed  off  with  mere  nature  when  they  ask 
for  art. 

If  photography  teaches  the  world  nothing  else,  it  will  teach  it  that  the 
end  of  art  is  not  imitation.  It  will  never  again  be  possible  for  a  great 
artist  to  believe,  as  Leonardo  believed,  that  his  aim  is  the  production  of 
a  picture  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  reflection  of  nature  in  a 
mirror.  We  have  the  reflection  made  permanent  all  about  us,  and  it 
does  not  suffice.  The  photograph  has  killed  the  doctrine  of  “  realism.” 
But  neither  will  the  old  doctrine  of  “  idealism  ”  answer  any  longer.  The 
realist  taught  that  you  should  paint  nature  as  it  is,  the  idealist  that  you 
should  paint  nature  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  the  photograph  shows  us 
that  nature  is  no  more  like  Rembrandt  than  like  Raphael,  and  that  the 
something  which  is  art  exists  in  the  work  of  Terburgh  as  unmistakably 
as  in  that  of  Titian,  while  it  does  not  exist  in  nature  itself  or  in  the 
impersonal  record  of  nature.  What  is  this  something  ?  The  shortest 
word  for  it  is  arrangement.  It  is  some  form  of  order,  harmony,  pro¬ 
portion.  It  is  arrangement  of  line,  arrangement  of  colour,  arrangement 
of  light  and  shade,  for  the  sake  of  forming  an  harmoniously  ordered  whole 
which  shall  express  some  phase  of  human  emotion  and  satisfy  soma 
vague  desire  of  the  human  heart.  There  is  even  an  arrangement  of 
graven  lines  or  of  the  stroke  of  a  brush,  so  that  “  mere  technique  ”  may 
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also  be  artistic  and  have  its  reason  in  the  creation  of  harmonies,  though 
they  be  not  harmonies  of  the  highest  order  of  importance.  Sometimes 
nature  fortuitously  arranges  itself  into  a  semblance  of  pictorial 
harmonies,  and  sometimes  a  photograph  may  seize  and  perpetuate  one 
of  these  accidental  arrangements,  and  then  we  have  the  best  that  photo¬ 
graphy  can  give  us.  The  “  snap-shot  ”  at  a  landscape  under  a  fine 
effect,  or  at  the  momentary  grouping  of  figures  in  movement,  is  often 
deeply  interesting  to  artists,  although  it  is  not  art ;  but,  the  more  con¬ 
sciously  the  photographer  attempts  to  be  an  artist  the  worse,  in  general, 
are  his  results,  because  the  complicated  harmonies  which  the  painter 
arranges  on  his  canvas  are  impossible  of  achievement  anywhere  else. 
You  cannot  pose  figures  as  painters  pose  them,  nor  arrange  drapery  as 
they  arrange  it.  You  cannot  get  real  light  to  fall  as  it  falls  in  pictures, 
or  natural  colour  to  harmonise  as  pictorial  colour  harmonises.  The 
'artist’s  arrangement  is  complete,  each  smallest  detail  fitted  to  its  place  in 
the  whole,  each  line  and  each  touch  of  colour  studied  and  modified  until 
>its  relation  with  every  other  line  and  every  other  touch  is  perfect,  and 
'these  relations,  although  infinitely  subtle  and  complex,  are  subject  to 
unascertained  mathematical  law  as  certainly  as  the  relations  of  notes  in 
a  musical  score  are  subject  to  a  law  better  known  and  partially  under¬ 
stood.  Try  to  pose  figures  before  the  camera  and  to  make  a  picture 
like  some  work  of  art  you  have  seen,  and  you  will  discover  that  it  cannot 
he  done.  If  one  detail  is  right,  another  will  be  wrong.  The  painter  has 
•studied  the  parts  separately,  trying  again  and  again  for  this  line  or  that 
-shade,  until  everything  fills  its  allotted  place  in  a  comprehensive  scheme ; 
•but  the  photographer  must  get  them  all  right  at  once  or  not  at  all.  The 
•result  is  that  deadest  of  pictures,  the  tableaux  vivants. 

We  all  see  photographs  to-day,  and  most  of  us  take  them,  and  from 
'this  fact  must  surely  come,  if  not  a  knowledge  of  what  art  is,  at  least 
a  more  general  knowledge  than  has  ever  before  existed  in  the  world  of 
what  it  is  not.  But,  while  art  is  arrangement  and  not  imitation,  in  the 
>art  of  painting  the  things  to  be  arranged  are  the  forms  and  colours  of 
nature.  The  art  may  be  good  while  the  representation  is  poor,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  art  should  not  be  finer  while  the  representation  is 
truer.  If  the  artist’s  knowledge  is  not  so  great  that  he  can  mould  nature 
to  his  harmony,  then  he  must  leave  the  nature  out,  for  the  harmony  is 
the  essential ;  but,  if  the  harmony  is  attained,  then  the  more  nature  is 
included  in  it  the  more  delightful  is  the  art.  The  figure-designer  should 
know  the  human  figure  so  well  that  he  can  fit  it  to  any  scheme  of  line 
without  ever  a  bit  of  false  anatomy,  and  there  is  surely  no  reason  why 
the  landscape  painter  should  not  be  able  to  produce  great  harmonies  of 
colour  and  tone  without  one  misstatement  of  nature’s  laws  of  light.  For 
the  competent  artist  there  is  no  more  necessity  of  falsification  than  there 
is  need  that  the  poet  should  write  nonsense  because  he  writes  in  verse. 
Meanwhile,  there  are  no  fully  competent  artists,  and  we  need  demand  of 
those  we  have  only  that  they  shall  be  composers  first,  and  that  afterward 
they  shall  give  us  as  much  nature  as  they  have  learned  to  control. 

Such  is  the  lesson  of  the  photograph.  If  we  learn  it,  the  influence  of 
photography  upon  art  will  have  been  for  good  and  not  for  evil.  K.  C. 

As  “  K.  C.”  says,  and  as  his  words  still  more  strongly  imply,  the  photo¬ 
graph  has  been  sent  us  especially  to  teach  the  public  what  art  is,  that  is 
to  say,  the  art  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  The  prodigious  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  artist’s  representation  of  any  natural  object  and  the 
photograph  of  that  same  object  is  something  which  does  not  strike  us 
so  forcibly  as  we  look  at  a  drawing  made  by  some  monochrome  process, 
but  is  very  evident  when  it  is  the  photograph  which  is  before  us.  And 
yet  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  and  a  question  to  be  asked  with 
regard  to  it. 

The  photograph  of  a  landscape  subject  is  often  of  such  refinement, 
'‘composing”  so  well,  and  affording  so  grateful  and  attractive  a  picture, 
that  the  public  may  be  excused  for  asking  if  that  is  not  landscape  art, 
and  even  the  student  may  be  allowed  to  ask  the  same  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion.  A  picture  of  a  distant  mountain  peak,  made  as  some  out-of-door 
photographers  know  how  to  make  it,  has  a  delicacy  of  tint,  a  subtlety  of 
line,  reproducing  something  of  that  strange  passing  of  the  mountain 
into  the  sky  which  the  student  of  nature  knows,  but  which  beats  the 
painter’s  efforts  to  render.  And  if,  as  will  constantly  happen,  the  mountain 
is  much  more  gradual  in  its  slopes  and  much  less  “  alpine  ”  in  character  in 
the  photograph  than  we,  in  our  excitement,  looking  at  it,  had  supposed  it 
4o  be ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  painter  would  have  falsified 
•these  slopes  and  that  highest  acclivity  in  order  to  tell  more  strongly  the 
•story  of  the  mountain,  as  by  a  sort  of  exaggeration  which  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  caricature,  then  it  is  a  question  at  once  whether  such  ex¬ 
aggeration  be  not  a  barbarous  and  primitive  resort  of  the  painter’s  art, 
whether  the  great  mountain-painter  ought  not  to  find  mountain  cha¬ 
racter  without  so  childish  a  device  as  that  piece  of  falsification.  Even 
the  recollection  of  Turner’s  practice  and  the  weight  of  his  great  authority 
leaves  one  in  a  questioning  mood  about  this  important  matter ;  or,  to 
take  the  more  familiar  instance  of  the  hedgerow,  the  stile,  and  the 
turning  of  the  lane  in  English  landscape,  or  the  familiar  group  of  cows 
under  a  tree,  or  of  poplars  by  the  side  of  still  water,  or  of  children  in  a 
blackberry  patch,  the  landscape  being  the  essence  of  the  picture  in  each 
case,  there  is  many  an  instance  of  this  sort  of  photographic  picture 
which  is  very  attractive  even  to  the  artist  familiar  to  weariness  with  the 
drawings  of  a  thousand  masters  who  have  gone  before.  And  yet  even 


Mr.  Buskin,  best  known  to  us  all  as  worshipper  of  nature  and  preacher 
against  conventions  of  art,  tells  his  readers  that  the  photographers  ought 
to  spend  their  strength  on  the  perishing  ancient  buildings  of  Europe, 
remembering  always  that  a  photograph  of  a  landscape  is  but  a  toy, 
while  a  photograph  of  a  fine  ruin  is  a  document  of  precious  significance. 

In  Florence,  twenty  years  ago,  a  student  of  architecture  was  buying 
photographs  on  a  rather  large  scale,  when  a  painter  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  a  devout  follower  of  Buskin’s  teachings,  asked  him  how  he  could 
bear  to  spend  money  on  such  inartistic  things  as  photographs.  Tne 
answer  was  easy,  relating  as  it  did  exclusively  to  photographs  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  and  objects  of  decorative  art,  it  was  that  a  photograph 
was  a  mere  glass,  through  which  one  saw  the  veritable  object  which  he 
wished  to  study.  The  artistical  character  was  not  in  the  photographic 
picture,  but  in  the  object  which  it  reproduced.  Through  the  ugly 
brown  of  a  silver  print  more  of  the  truth  concerning  the  church  front, 
“  set  full  for  the  sun  to  shave,”  was  visible  than  could  be  seen  through 
any  drawing  over  which  he,  the  artist,  might  have  spent  long  summer 
afternoons.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  photograph,  that  it  preserves 
every  record,  with  some  drawbacks  and  shortcomings,  of  what  is  put 
before  it.  If  that  thing  is  artistic,  the  photograph,  in  an  indirect  and 
secondary  way,  becomes  itself  artistic,  as  the  reflection  of  a  man’s  face 
in  a  glass  is  the  man  himself ;  so  far,  and  no  farther.  There  are  some 
scraps  of  landscape  which  the  artist  can  hardly  improve  upon  in  grace 
or  in  severity  of  composition.  What  is  it  that  a  critic  says  of  the  picture 
by  Corot  which  he  actually  saw  in  process  of  being  painted  ?  Something 
to  this  effect,  that  at  first  he  could  not  see  what  Corot,  with  his  canvas 
out  of  doors  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  was  trying  to  do,  even  the 
half-finished  picture  on  the  easel  not  fixing  the  subject  sufficiently  for 
the  inquirer’s  information,  until  suddenly  he  saw,  eighty  yards  away, 
in  the  dim  middle  distance,  Corot’s  picture  rising  out  of  the  ground. 
Corot,  the  least  realistic  of  out-of-door  painters,  the  most  determined  of 
all  men  to  give  one,  and  usually  the  same  familiar  impression,  the  de¬ 
liberate  painter  at  noon-day  of  dawn  effects  and  of  twilight  skies,  Corot 
could  yet  plant  himself  in  front  of  a  composition  ready-made  for  him 
and  modify  it  only  in  part  as  he  worked.  What,  then,  does  the  skilled 
and  artistically  intelligent  photographer  do?  He  selects  the  Corot  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  as  he  cannot  alter  it,  he  selects  it  with  even  more  patient 
care.  And  what  is  his  result  ?  It  is  a  transcript  of  a  piece  of  nature 
which  the  photograph-artist  has  thought  the  most  lovely  within  his 
immediate  reach.  It  is  not  a  work  of  landscape  art,  but  of  skill  and 
taste  in  choosing  landscape.  The  photographer,  tied  to  the  veritable 
facts  before  him,  must  select  with  more  patient  and  longanimous  care 
than  the  landscape  painter,  or  he  has  achieved  nothing  whatever. 

So  much  for  landscape  ;  but,  then,  it  is  notorious  that  real  landscape 
comes  nearer  to  our  ideal  landscape  than  some  other  manifestations  of 
nature  do  to  our  ideal  of  them.  To  go  at  once  to  the  other  extreme,  to 
the  very  opposite  pole  of  the  artistic  world,  how  about  figure-drawing, 
and  especially  the  nude  ?  Has  any  one  ever  seen  a  photograph  of  the 
nude  or  semi-nude  model,  no  matter  how  admirably  chosen  or  how 
artistically  posed,  which  was  not  really  ugly  when  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  trained  observer  of  drawings  of  the  figure? 
Bembrandt  was  not  much  of  a  chooser  of  models,  at  least  in  the  direction 
of  their  loveliness,  and  there  are  not  many  uglier  individuals  in  the 
great  gallery  of  nude  figures  than  the  Adam  and  the  Eve  in  his  magni¬ 
ficent  etching,  and  yet  these  two  figures  are  lovely  when  compared  with 
the  photograph  of  the  nude  model.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  clearly 
that  the  conventions  of  art— the  accepted  conventions  of  art— the 
conventions  upon  which  all  our  ideas  of  figure-painting  and  figure¬ 
drawing  are  based— are  all  an  ideal  very  remote  indeed  from  the  actual 
fact.  Consider  a  Greek  statue  of  a  perfectly  central  type,  neither  early 
nor  late,  neither  primitive  nor  of  the  decline — consider  the  Hermes 
found  fifteen  years  ago  at  Olympia,  and  made  popular  by  the  numerous 
casts  of  its  bust,  and  the  numerous  photographs  of  the  whole  figure. 
Neither  in  actual  modelling  of  the  smaller  parts  nor  in  the  texture  of 
surface  is  this  much  like  the  nude  body,  even  of  the  most  athletic,  the 
most  healthy,  the  most  admirably  “  trained  ”  male  model.  The  splendid 
young  men  whom  one  sees  at  the  swimming  bath,  they,  too,  the  fine¬ 
drawn  and  highly  bred  youths  of  our  best  races,  and  in  admirable 
physical  condition,  are  so  unlike  the  Greek  statue  that  one  looks  once  and 
again  with  amazement,  asking  whether  this  indeed  is  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  convention. 

It  is  notorious  that  many  of  our  living  masters  of  the  human  form  in 
painting  use  the  model  only  occasionally.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  make 
a  considerable  list  of  men  who,  by  their  own  confession,  or  by  the 
statements  of  their  friends,  are  known  to  compose  and  even  to  draw  in 
detail  without  consulting  the  model  at  all,  using  the  model  afterwards  to 
correct  their  work,  or,  perhaps,  in  case  of  a  long-lasting  toil,  referring  to 
it  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  their  work.  Some  of  these  artists 
have,  indeed,  posed  the  separate  models  for  their  separate  figures  in 
advance,  first  nude  and  then  afterwards  draped.  But  there  are  th  se 
who  will  tell  you  that  this  plan  is  dangerous,  because  it  leads  to  immo¬ 
bility,  and  to  a  look  given  to  the  figures  in  the  final  work  as  if  they 
could  not  move,  but  were  statues  draped  and  coloured.  This  is  not  the 
plaoe  to  discuss  these  delicate  subjects  at  length,  but  they  should  be  in 
the  mind  of  every  one  who  looks  at  photographs  of  human  subject  aad 
asks  in  what  consists  their  extraordinary  lack  of  artistic  value.  The 
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draped  figure  follows  at  some  distance  the  nude  figure  in  all  these 
conditions  and  conventions  of  art.  The  instantaneous  photograph  alone 
can  give  it  movement  and  the  charm  of  seeming  alive  ;  but  at  what  a 
cost  of  grace  ! — at  what  a  cost  of  artistic  interest !  Mr.  Muybridge’s 
photographs  of  man,  beast,  and  bird  in  rapid  motion  are  invaluable  as 
documents,  but  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  enthusiast  who  shall  admire 
them  as  possessions  in  the  sense  that  a  work  of  art  is  a  possession. 

B.  S, 

- ♦ - 

ENLARGED  NEGATIVES. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  May  3,  Mr.  W.  J.  Ramsey  lectured  on,  and  gave  a  demonstration  of, 
the  process  of  making  an  enlarged  negative. 

At  the  outset  he  mentioned  the  reasons  for  making  an  enlarged  nega¬ 
tive.  Its  need  was  felt  the  most  when  it  was  desired  to  make  a  large 
number  of  copies  of  the  same  picture,  as  it  would  be  an  enormous  waste 
of  time  to  make  each  enlargement  separately.  Several  enlarged  nega¬ 
tives  would  be  made,  and  the  prints  from  these,  which  might  be  on  any 
paper  desired,  could  be  finished  in  large  batches. 

The  time  was  when  neither  bromide  paper  nor  dry  plates  had  been 
introduced,  and  in  those  days  enlarged  negatives  were  the  only  means 
available,  and  the  method  adopted  for  their  production  was  as  follows  : 
From  a  suitable  negative  was  made  by  contact  a  carbon  transparency. 
This  was  fitted  in  an  aperture  in  a  shutter,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
that  coming  through  the  transparency,  prevented  the  entrance  of  actinic 
light  into  the  room.  The  camera  (of  the  old  box  form)  was  placed  close 
against  this,  and  the  image  passing  through  the  lens  was  focussed  on  a 
piece  of  glass  covered  with  white  paper,  which  was  supported  on  an  easel 
in  front  of  the  lens,  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  glass  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  support  of  the  enlarged  negative  was  carefully 
cleaned,  coated  with  collodion,  and  sensitised  in  the  nitrate  bath,  in  the 
usual  way.  It  was  then  placed  in  the  position  previously  occupied  by 
the  paper-covered  glass,  the  lens  was  uncbvered,  and  the  exposure  made. 
The  plate  was  then  developed  in  the  customary  manner,  and  from  the 
negative  thus  obtained  the  prints  were  made  on  albumen  paper  or 
carbon  tissue,  and  by  this  means  very  fine  results  indeed  were  secured. 

But  the  introduction  of  dry  plates  had  simplified  the  above  process 
very  much.  The  method  which  he  proposed  to  demonstrate  was  com¬ 
paratively  simple,  and,  if  care  were  taken  and  attention  given  to  each 
detail,  excellent  results  might  be  secured. 

The  most  important  was  the  production  of  the  transparency.  This 
was  best  done  on  an  ordinary  or  slow  plate  in  a  printing  frame  in 
contact  with  the  negative.  Exposure  was  best  made  with  a  wax  match, 
giving,  say,  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  with  an  average  negative,  the 
match  being  held  some  two  or  three  inches  from  the  negative.  The 
plates  should  be  developed  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  detail,  not  too  dense, 
and  preferably  with  one  of  the  newer  developers,  such  as  metol,  to  prevent 
the  film  being  stained,  as  it  was  most  important  that  the  high  lights 
should  be  kept  as  clear  as  possible. 

After  fixing  and  washing,  the  transparency  thus  obtained  was  placed 
in  the  enlarging  camera  or  lantern  and  focussed  on  the  screen.  The 
plate  on  which  the  enlarged  negative  was  to  be  made  was  then  placed 
in  position,  either  on  the  easel  in  front  of  the  lantern,  or  in  the  slide,  if 
using  an  enlarging  camera,  and  the  exposure  made.  After  exposure,  it 
was  to  be  developed  in  the  usual  way  (pyro  soda  he  used  himself),  fixed, 
washed,  and  when  dry  was  ready  for  printing  by  contact,  in  any  manner 
desired.  Ordinary  bromide  paper  could  be  utilised  as  described  for  plates 
and  for  large- sized  negatives;  the  grain  of  the  papers  was  a  matter  of 
indifference— in  fact,  was  thought  an  improvement  by  some.  Of  course, 
if  bromide  paper  were  used  for  the  enlarged  negative,  it  would  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  same  manner  as  though  it  were  a  positive,  except  that  it 
should  be  left  longer  in  the  developer  to  attain  the  requisite  density ; 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  process,  and,  by  means 
of  an  enlarging  camera  which  has  just  been  acquired  by  the  Society, 
excellent  whole-plate  negatives  were  made  from  a  quarter-plate  trans¬ 
parency,  both  on  plates  and  on  bromide  paper.  The  illuminant  used 
was  magnesium  ribbon. 


SOLAR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Colonel  St.  George  Gore,  R.E.,  contributes  to  the  Jtun.al  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  India  for  April,  an  article  on  “  Solar  Photo¬ 
graphy,”  from  which  we  make  one  or  two  extracts: — 

“  We  may  consider  the  sun  as  having  two  aspects — his  apparent  or 
physical  aspect  which  is  disclosed,  more  or  lesp,  by  an  ordinary  photo¬ 
graph,  and  his  internal  or  chemical  aspect  which  ordinary  photography 
does  not  give  a  clue  to,  but  which  has  to  be  attacked  by  means  of  that 
trusty  friend  of  the  astronomer — the  spectroscope.  It  is  very  much  as  if 
one  photographed  the  view  of  a  house  :  the  picture  will  show  all  the 
external  features  of  the  house  and  give  an  excellent  idea  of  its  general 
appeal ance,  but  will  give  no  clue  to  the  material  under  the  plaster  of 
which  the  house  iB  built,  or  the  sort  of  wood  used  in  the  doors,  still  less 
any  idea  of  what  is  inside  the  house. 

“  Our  solar  photography  at  Dehra  Dun  deals  with  the  first  of  these 


aspects.  The  photo-heliograph  used,  similar  in  construction  to  that  em¬ 
ployed  at  Greenwich,  consists  of  an  equatorially  mounted  telesoope, 
having  an  object-glass  of  three  inches  in  diameter  and  five  feet  focal 
length.  At  the  focus  of  the  telescope  are  placed  two  very  fine  wires  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  the  image  of  which  is  impressed  on  each 
photograph,  and  the  diaphragm  holding  them  being  so  adjusted  that  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  across  the  field  of  view  is  parallel  to  one  of 
them  ;  these  serve  to  locate  the  position  of  any  detail  on  the  photograph. 

“  Close  to  the  focus  is  the  shutter,  consisting  of  a  metal  slide  capable  of 
being  drawn  very  rapidly  across  the  field  of  view  by  a  strong  spring.  The 
slide  has  a  slit  in  it,  the  width  of  which  is  adjustable  from  one  hun¬ 
dredth  of  an  inch  upwards  by  suitable  means. 

“  As  the  image  of  the  sun  formed  by  a  lens  of  five  feet  focus  would  only 
be  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  an  enlarging  lens  of  the  rapid 
rectilinear  type  is  fixed  at  a  suitable  distance  behind  the  focal  point. 
The  lower  end  of  the  telescope  is  enlarged  into  a  conical-shaped  wooden 
box  forming  the  camera  proper,  the  outer  end  of  which  carries  the  usual 
focussing  glass  and  dark  slide.  The  slide  takes  a  plate  ten  inches  square, 
and  the  enlarging  lens  is  so  placed  as  to  throw  an  image  of  the  sun  eight 
inches  in  diameter  on  the  plate. 

“  The  telescope  is  mounted  equatorially :  this  consists,  as,  no  doubt, 
most  of  my  readeis  know,  of  arranging  the  mounting  so  that  the 
telescope  has  motion  in  two  directions,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  one 
axis  of  motion  being  directed  towards  the  pole  of  the  heavens.  The 
result  of  this  is  that,  if  the  telescope  is  pointed  to  any  heavenly  body,  it 
need  only  be  revolved  on  one  axis  in  order  to  follow  that  body  in  its 
course  through  the  sky.  A  clockwork  arrangement  is  added,  which 
revolves  the  telescope  on  this  axis  at  the  rate  requisite  to  keep  the  object 
always  in  the  field  of  view.  The  exposures  are  so  very  short  that  this 
following  motion  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  sake  of  sharpness  of  the 
picture,  but  without  it  it  would  be  impossible  to  ensure  the  image  of  the 
sun  being  in  the  centre  of  the  plite. 

‘  ‘As  to  photographic  processes,  we  in  Dehra  have  always  used  wet  plates, 
though  at  Greenwich  dry  plates  are  employed.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  on 
comparing  our  negatives  with  those  taken  at  Greenwich,  the  advantage 
in  delicacy  of  detail  lies  very  largely  with  the  wet  plates.  Dry  plates  are 
undoubtedly  very  convenient,  especi  lly  in  cloudy  weather,  when  the  sun 
is  only  glimpsed  at  intervals  ;  but,  though  I  have  experimented  with 
them,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  really  satisfactory  results.  The 
detail  on  the  sun,  especially  the  mottling  which  covers  the  whole  face,  is 
so  delicate  and  wanting  in  contrast,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  do  it 
justice  with  dry  plates,  the  result  being  flat  and  the  mottling  barely 
perceptible.  Wet  plates  seem  to  have  much  greater  power  in  discrimin¬ 
ating  between  slightly  different  shades  of  illumination. 

“  On  examining  a  good  photograph  of  the  sun,  the  first  point  which 
strikes  one  is  that  the  surface,  instead  of  being  of  even  brightness,  is 
mottled  all  over  in  a  curious  irregular  way  :  here  and  there  towards  the 
limb  of  the  sun  will  probably  be  seen  certain  bright  patches  of  irregular 
shape,  manifestly  much  brighter  than  the  surface  of  the  sun  in  their 
neighbourhood.  These  are  known  as  faculse  ;  very  possibly  one  or  more 
groups  of  sun  spots  of  the  well-known  form  may  be  visible  ;  and,  finally, 
will  be  noticed  a  distinct  falling  off  in  general  brightness  near  the  edge 
of  the  sun  which  gives  it  a  rounded  appearance  in  the  photograph. 

“  Of  the  points  above  mentioned  which  one  notices  on  examining  a 
photograph  of  the  sun,  the  mottling  seems  probably  due  to  the  varying 
condition  of  the  photosphere  itself :  the  faculae  appear  to  be  caused  by 
great  masses  of  incandescent  matter  probably  solid,  though  in  a  fine 
state  of  division,  extending  above  the  reversing  layers.  They  are  only 
visible  to  the  eye  when  near  the  edge  of  the  sun,  a  result  which  is  caused 
by  their  relative  brightness  not  being  greater  than  that  of  the  photo¬ 
sphere,  so  that  when  they  are  centrally  situated  they  do  not  show,  and  it 
is  only  when  they  approach  the  limb  where  the  brightness  of  the 
photosphere  as  apparent  to  the  eye  falls  off  rapidly  that  they  become 
visible.  This  diminution  of  light  towards  the  edge  of  the  sun,  which  is 
very  noticeable  in  photographs,  is  caused  by  a  layer  of  relatively  dark 
dust  above  the  photosphere  which,  when  thickened  by  the  effect  of  fore¬ 
shortening  near  the  edge,  cuts  off  a  good  deal  of  the  photospheric  light. 

“  On  our  photographs  we  occasionally  get  spots  of  terrestrial  origin.  On 
one  occasion  a  kite  happened  to  fly  across  the  face  of  the  sun  during  the 
moment  of  exposure,  and  was  clearly  photographed.  On  one  morning 
we  found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  picture  of  the  sun  free  from  locusts,  of 
which  the  air  was  full  to  a  great  height.  Again,  on  developing  a  plate, 
it  was  found  that  we  had  secured  on  the  face  of  the  sUn  a  flight  of  ducks 
evidently  migrating  north.  Assuming  them  to  be  mallard,  I  calculated 
from  their  size  that  they  were  at  least  five  miles  distant.” 


THE  HAND  CAMERA. 

Before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  on  May  4,  Mr.  A.  Edding¬ 
ton  presiding,  Mr.  P.  M.  Macintyre,  Advocate,  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
Hand  Camera.”  Mr.  Macintyre  held  that  the  hand  camera,  to  be 
thoroughly  efficient,  should  be  self-contained,  all  the  parts  should  be  in 
the  box ;  it  should  be  compact,  portable,  and  ready  for  work  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  The  focus  of  the  camera  should  be  capable  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  the  focus  of  the  lens  should  not  be  too  short.  The  finders 
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of  most  hand  cameras  were  too  small,  they  should  be  at  least  one- 
quarter  the  size  of  the  plates  in  use.  The  pneumatic  release  for  the 
shutter  should  not  be  employed.  A  spring  or  button  was  better  because 
they  allowed  the  operator  to  use  both  hands  to  steady  the  camera. 
Mr.  Maointyre  approved  of  the  employment  of  sheaths  for  holding  the 
plates ;  slides  were  too  heavy  and  their  manipulation  took  too  much 
time.  The  system  of  plate-changing  advocated  was  that  of  the  lever 
and  bag. 

The  artistic  possibilities  of  the  hand  camera  were  spoken  of  and 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  studies  from  hand-camera  negatives.  The 
camera  which  had  most  limitations  in  the  direction  of  artistic  work  was 
the  stand  camera,  not  the  hand  camera.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
changing  phases  of  nature  were  most  readily  caught  by  means  of  the 
hand  camera,  and  that  such  effects  provided  the  best  material  for 
artistic  work. 

The  use  of  the  hand  or  stand  type  of  camera  was  deprecated.  It  took 
too  much  time  to  manipulate  such  a  camera,  and  to  be  most  efficient 
the  hand  camera  must  be  ready  for  use  at  a  moment’s  notice. 


CAMERA  CLUB  DINNER. 

On  Thursday  evening,  May  5,  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Camera  Club  was 
held  at  the  Club  House,  Charing  Cross-road.  This  was  the  second  time 
that  the  experiment  of  holding  the  dinner  on  the  Club’s  own  premises 
was  tried,  and  the  result  was  a  remarkable  success.  One  could  not  have 
had  a  more  admirable  or  better-served  dinner  at  a  restaurant  of  the 
highest  class. 

The  President  (Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney)  was  in  the  chair,  and  the 
company  numbered  about  eighty,  among  those  present  being  Sir  H. 
Trueman  Wood,  Mr.  George  Davison,  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark,  Mr.  Joseph 
Yddison,  Mr.  R.  Freer  Austin,  Mr.  J.  Cadett,  Mr.  R.  W.  Craigie,  Major 
Lysaght,  Dr.  Patterson,  Mr.  H.  M.  Elder,  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  Mr. 
Horace  Wilmer,  Mr.  H.  E.  Davis,  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  Mr.  E.  Calland, 
Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Mr.  J.  W.  Godfrey  (Hon.  Secretary),  Mr.  F. 
Machell  Smith,  Mr.  Seyton  Scott,  &c. 

Tne  toast  list  comprised  “  The  Camera  Club,”  given  by  Sir  H.  Trueman 
Wood,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  F.  Machell  Smith  ;  the  *•  Visitors  the 
‘(President;”  the  “Press;”  and  the  “Honorary  Secretary.”  The  speeches 
were  interspersed  by  some  excellent  music  and  recitations. 

We  gathered  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Machell  Smith  and  the  Honorary 
Secretary  that  the  position  of  the  Club  has  recently  shown  a  distinct 
improvement,  and  that  there  is  every  probability  of  that  tendency  being 
maintained.  The  membership  is  increasing,  and  the  high  standard  of ' 
she  lectures  attracts  large  and  appreciative  attendances.  Tnere  is  a 
manifest  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Club  executive  to  omit  no 
effort  to  make  the  Camera  Club  a  permanent  success. 

The  company  broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  and  on  all  hands  it  was  admitted 
shat  a  very  pleasant  evening  had  been  passed. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Che  Conversazione  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  which  took  place 
it  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  in  connexion  with  the 
Jociety’s  International  Exhibition,  was  a  brilliant  and  most  successful 
unction,  and  brought  together  a  large  assemblage,  which  included  nearly 
11  the  best-known  personages  in  the  photographic  world.  The  pro- 
eedings  opened  with  a  reception  by  the  President  (the  Right  Honourable 
de  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  F.R.S.)  and  the  Council,  at  which  about  600 
lembers  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  of  affiliated  societies, 
ith  their  ladies  and  friends,  were  present.  At  eight  o’clock  Mr.  W.  H.  M. 
jhiistie,  C.B.,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  addressed  a  crowded  audience  in 
jie  Theatre  upon  the  subject  of  “  The  Photography  of  the  Recent  Total 
blar  Eclipse,”  his  lecture  being  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern  slides 
ipicting  the  arrangements  which  were  made  in  India  for  observing  the 
lenomenon,  and  by  reproductions  of  the  photographs  taken  before, 
iring,  and  after  the  period  of  totality.  The  duration  of  the  total 
'scuration  of  the  sun,  at  the  station  occupied  by  the  Astronomer  Royal 
d  Professor  Turner  at  Sahdol,  was  only  one  and  three-quarters  minutes, 

■  d  it  was  necessary  to  make  special  optical  and  mechanical  arrange - 
hnts  to  utilise  every  moment  of  this  time.  The  special  feature  in 
janexion  with  the  observations  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
iitruments  utilised  to  obtain  large  scale  photographs  of  the  corona. 
J  lessor  Campbell,  Dr.  Copeland,  and  Mr.  Michie  Smith,  had  each  a 
tescope  forty  feet  in  length,  the  method  of  mounting  this  long  tube 
f  ng  different  in  each  case.  Mr.  Michie  Smith  pointed  his  tube  to  the 
I  e,  and  reflected  the  sun’s  rays  into  it  by  a  plane  mirror  turning  about 
a  olar  axis  Professor  Campbell  mounted  his  tube  on  a  timber  frame- 
v  .'k  so  as  to  point  to  the  position  of  the  sun  at  mid  totality,  and  applied 
cckwork  to  move  his  plate.  Dr.  Copeland  used  a  fixed  mirror  to  reflect 
J"  rays  into  his  telescope,  which  was  mounted  horizontally,  and  moved 
*?  P^ate  by  clockwork.  The  instrument  used  by  Mr.  Christie  was  on  a 
erent  principle,  the  large  scale  being  obtained  by  applying  a  concave  lens, 
o.Dallmeyer,  to  magnify  the  image  formed  by  an  object-glass  of  com 
iP*  lively  short  focal  length,  and  thus  the  total  length  of  the  telescope  was 


reduced  to  eleven  feet,  the  combination  being  an  application  of  the  Barlow 
lens,  known  to  photographers  as  the  tele-photographic  form.  It  was 
necessary  to  employ  a  number  of  assistants,  as  he  wished  to  obtain 
seven  photographs  within  the  space  of  one  and  three-quarter  minutes,  the 
exposures  ranging  from  two-thirds  of  a  second  to  twenty  seconds,  leaving 
only  some  five  or  six  seconds  for  changing  plates.  Considerable  anxiety 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  natives  did  not  regard  the  eclipse 
from  exactly  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  astronomers,  and  looked  upon 
it  as  a  very  solemn  religious  function,  in  which  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  their  future  welfare  that  they  should  recite  as  many 
prayers  as  possible  ;  but  they  managed  to  count  seconds,  hand  up  fresh 
plates,  and  perform  their  various  duties,  and  to  comfort  their  conscience 
by  praying  in  the  few  seconds  that  remained.  Mr.  Christie  mentioned 
that  the  coelostat  which  he  employed  was  invented  by  M.  Lippmann,  in 
1895,  and  was  first  used  successfully  in  this  eclipse.  The  slides  shown 
included,  besides  Mr.  Christie’s  photographs,  some  taken  by  Mrs. 
Maunder,  showing  the  sun’s  corona  after  the  period  of  totality,  and  some 
views  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  Captain  Hills,  and  other  observers,  and  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  various  instruments  employed  and  the  methods  of 
mounting  them,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  arising 
from  halation  had  been  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  Sandell  triple-coated 
plate.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  Lord  Crawford  expressed  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  his  interesting 
address. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  theatre  was  again  filled  for  an  exhibition  of 
colour  photographs  by  the  Lippmann,  Ives,  and  Joly  processes,  the 
examples  of  Mr.  Ives’s  method  of  three-colour  projection  being  received 
with  special  marks  of  appreciation.  In  addition  to  these  items  of 
photographic  interest,  an  excellent  concert  was  given  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Orchestral  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  August  Manns, 
Madame  Marion  McKenzie  giving  very  fine  renderings  of  “  The  Worker  ” 
and  “  The  Children’s  Home,”  and  the  Palace  Military  Band  performed  in 
the  centre  transept  from  half-past  nine  till  eleven  o’clock.  Refreshments 
were  served  in  the  French  Court. 

During  the  past  few  days  a  rumour  has  been  current  to  the  effect  that 
the  Exhibition  will  remain  open  until  May  21,  but  we  are  officially  in¬ 
formed  ihat  this  is  incorrect,  and  that,  as  originally  arranged,  it  will 
finally  close  on  Saturday,  the  14th  inst.  (to-morrow).  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  only  one  day  remaining,  and  we  must  strongly  urge  all  who  have 
not  yet  visited  the  Exhibition,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  comprehensive  photographic  show  ever  inaugurated,  to 
devote  to-morrow  to  its  inspection.  The  attendance  continues  to  justify 
the  highest  expectations,  the  number  last  week  being  over  32,000,  making 
a  total  for  the  first  fortnight  of  about  75,000  visitors. 

An  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  members  and 
for  the  usual  business,  will  take  place  at  12,  Hanover-square,  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  8  p.m. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

An  Exhibitors’  Dinner  to  the  Executive. 

In  view  of  the  great  success  which  has  attended  the  International 
Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  many  of  the  exhibitors 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  the  Exhibition  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  executive.  It  has  therefore  been  resolved  to 
invite  the  Earl  of  Crawford  (President),  Colonel  Waterhouse  (Honorary 
Secretary),  Mr.  George  Scamell  (Honorary  Treasurer),  and  Mr.  R.  Child 
Biyley  (Assistant  Secretary)  to  a  complimentary  dinner  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  Thursday,  May  19,  at  7.30  p.m.  These  gentlemen  have 
signified  their  acceptance  of  th9  invitation.  Many  exhibitors  have 
already  stated  their  intention  of  being  present,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  gathering  will  be  fully  representative.  Communications  on  the 
subject  should  be  made  either  to  Mr.  Bedding,  24,  Wellington-street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  or  Mr.  Wall,  9,  Cecil-court,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C.,  who 
have  undertaken  the  organization  of  the  dinner,  at  which  Mr.  Frank 
Bishop  will  preside. 

- - 

THE  SEPAC  COMPANY. 

This  is  the  distinctive  name  of  the  North  Wales  Central  Photographic 
depot  of  which  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.RP.S.,  is  the 
managing  director.  The  Company’s  retail  department  is  at  33,  Bridge- 
street-row,  Chester,  the  wholesale  at  4,  5,  &  6,  Fletcher’s- buildings  in  the 
same  town.  The  Company  has  been  established  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale,  under  Mr.  Webster’s  personal  supervision,  of  every  kind  of  apptratus, 
material,  and  chemical,  used  in  the  practice  of  photography.  Dark  rooms 
for  the  use  of  amateurs  will  be  available.  “  Sepac  ”  is  a  newly  coined 
word  :  SE  is  for  S Elected,  P  is  for  Photographic,  A  is  for  Apparatus, 
C  is  for  Chemicals.  The  principal  features  of  the  Company’s  basiness 
are  to  be  developing,  printing,  and  enlarging.  Photographic  chemicals, 
dry  plates  and  printing  papers,  varnishes,  mountanta,  Sepac  retouching 
medium,  cameras  and  lenses,  including  the  Sepac  hand  cameras.  The 
Sepac  Company  are  also  agents  for  Ross’s,  Dallmeyer’s,  Wray’s,  Taylor’s, 
and  Optimus  lenses ;  Frena,  Optimus,  Leviathan,  Lancaster’s,  &q., 
cameras. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  S.  W.  ROUCH. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death,  on  Saturday,  May  7,  of  Mr.  S.  W. 
Rouch,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  W.  W.  Rouch  &  Co,  photographic 
chemists,  apparatus-manufacturers,  &c.,  161,  Strand,  W.C.  The  de¬ 
ceased  gentleman  was  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  and  leaves  a  widow,  but 
no  children.  Messrs.  Rouch’s  photographic  business  is  one  of  the 
oldest  engaged  in  the  trade,  having,  we  believe,  been  established  over 
forty  years  ago,  when  wet  collodion  was  the  premier  photographic 
process  The  premises  of  the  firm,  when  the  business  also  included 
a  pharmaceutical  department,  for  many  years  occupied  the  corner  of 
Norfolk-street,  Strand.  They  have  recently  been  pulled  do wn  to  make 
way  for  a  bank.  Messrs.  Rouch  were  the  introducers  of  Hardwich  s 
collodion  many  years  ago,  and  they  were  very  early  in  the  field  of  gelatine 
dry-plate  manufacture.  They  have  always  been  distinguished  for  the 
great  excellence  of  their  photographic  apparatus.  The  late  Mr.  Rouch, 
who  was  at  one  time  a  very  skilful  practical  photographer,  succumbed 

to  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  .  , 

The  control  of  the  business  passes  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Boucn, 
a  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  W.  Rouch,  and  son  of  the  original  founder, 
who  in  recent  years  has  built  up  a  very  high  reputation  for  hand-camera 
photography,  as  his  work,  so  often  seen  in  the  illustrated  press,  amply 
testifies. 


Mr.  Warren  is  aware  that  not  even  gum -bichromate  printing  escapes 
being  dependent  upon  certain  definitely  understood  chemical  and 
physical  phenomena;  and  that  without  there  was  a  decomposition  of 
K2Cr207  by  light  in  the  presence  of  a  colloid,  and  the  consequent  in¬ 
solubilisation  of  a  portion  of  the  latter,  there  would  not  be  a  gum- 
bichromate  process,  and  thus  Mr.  Warren’s  book  about  it  would  have 
remained  unwritten.  Again,  the  practical  working  of  the  process  is  just 
as  “mechanical”  as  any  other — you  cannot  have  your  finished  print 
unless  the  “  mechanics  ”  of  coating  the  paper,  placing  it  in  contact  with 
the  negative  in  that  unquestionably  mechanical  contrivance  known  as  a 
printing  frame,  and  other  “  mechanical  ”  things  have  been  attended  to. 
We  fear  that  Mr.  Warren— an  able  photographer  of  catholic  tastes— 
has  unconsciously  absorbed  some  of  the  nonsense  that  has  been  written 
about  photography  of  the  new  school  existing  in  independence  of  optics 
and  chemistry,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  being  superfluous.  Sti  , 
with  the  trifling  exception  we  have  referred  to,  Mr.  Warren’s  book  earns 
our  sincere  praise.  It  is  an  admirable  little  guide  to  place  in  the  bands 
of  anybody  taking  up  gum -bichromate  printing.  The  details  and  in¬ 
structions  given  are  clear  and  to  the  point,  and  it  is  evident  that,  in 
describing  the  various  stages  of  the  process,  the  author  speaks  from 
personal  experience  of  its  working.  He  quotes  the  opinions  and  ex¬ 
periments  of  Packham,  Demachy,  and  others  whose  names  are  associated 
with  gum-bichromate  printing,  and  his  illustrations  assist  the  reader  in 
realising  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  personal  control. 


©ur  (Bbttotial  3Table. 


The  Barnet  Book  of  Photography. 


286  pp.,  with  illustrations.  Barnet :  Elliott  &  Son. 

Messrs.  Elliott’s  object  in  preparing  this  book  is  “  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  every  photographer  instructive  articles  on  essential  processes  an 
manipulations.”  The  contributions  of  some  very  able  writers  have  been 
secured  by  Messrs.  Elliott,  and  the  book  stands  out  as  a  compilation  of  a 
highly  informative  nature.  Captain  Abney  takes  as  his  subject  “  Alpine 
Photography,”  and  gives  many  hints  likely  to  be  of  service  to  those 
contemplating  photographic  work  in  the  Alps.  “  Neg&tove-iimking  • 
development,  intensification,  reducing,”  has  the  name  of  C.  H.  Botham  ey 
appended  to  it,  and  we  find  that  the  author  delivers  himself  of  much 
sound  and  useful  advice.  “Lenses,”  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  and 
“  Portraiture,”  by  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  are  competently  handled  themes 
by  men  who  are  masters  of  their  subjects,  and  among  the  remaining 
writers  are  Mr.  J.  H.  Avery  on  “  Architectural  Photography,  Mr.  Pringle 
on  “  Lantern  Slides,”  Mr.  Packham  on  “  The  Gum-bichromate  Process, 
&c.  There  are  many  half-tone  reproductions  of  photographs  given  as 
illustrations,  and  the  book  is  well  printed  and  bound.  Inasmucn  as, 
besides  the  subjects  mentioned,  “  Platinotype,”  “  P.O.P.,  Bromide,  and 
Carbon  printing  are  also  dealt  with,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  “  Barnet  Boo 
of  Photography  ”  covers  a  wide  field,  and  is  likely  therefore  to  be  found 
of  very  great  service  by  photographers. 


Paget  Prize  P.O.P.  and  How  to  Use  it. 


By  W.  J.  Wilson,  F.O.S.  24  pp.  Watford  :  The  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company. 


No.  3  of  the  Paget  hand  books  is  a  tersely  written  guide  to  the  use 
of  Paget  gelatino- chloride  paper  by  the  two  processes  of  printing-out 
and  partial  development.  The  little  book  has  the  advantage  that  t  e 
information  it  supplies  is  the  result  of  accumulated  and  ripe  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  gelatino-chloride  paper,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
relied  upon  in  respect  of  the  authoritative  nature  of  its  advice. .  Notes 
on  the  preservation  of  the  paper,  printing,  toning,  fixing,  washing,  the 
alum  bath,  mounting  and  spotting,  and  enamelling  are  given  with 
sufficient  fulness  to  enable  the  photographer  to  grasp  the  whole  system  of 
gelatine  printing  in  detail,  while  the  partial  development  process  is  also 
described  in  the  amplest  terms.  The  practised  hand  of  Mr.  Wilson 
shows  itself  in  every  line  of  the  little  book,  which  we  can  recommend  as 
a  thoroughly  good  guide  to  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  Paget  gelatine 
papers.  _ _ 


The  Gum-bichromate  Process. 


By  W.  J.  Warren. 


75  pp. ,  with  illustrations,  price  Is. 
3,  St.  Bride-street,  E.C. 


London :  Ililfe  &  Sons, 


The  Avery  Stripping  Solution. 


Wholesale  Agents :  G.  Houghton  &  Son,  80,  High  Holborn. 


At  the  Crystal  Palace  last  week  Mr.  Avery  was  good  enough  to  demon- 
strate  for  us  his  method  of  stripping  and  reversing  a  negative  by  the  aid 
of  two  solutions  specially  sold  for  the  purpose.  He  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  his  task  in  four  or  five  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
reversed  negative,  in  perfect  condition,  was  placed  in  our  hands.  no 
process  with  reasonable  care  and  attention  to  detail,  is  practically 
certain ;  and  thus,  for  the  many  purposes  for  which  a  reversed  negative 
is  desired,  the  Avery  Stripping  Solution  should  be  in  very  great  request. 
Two  solutions  are  employed,  and  the  method  by  which  the  stripping  and 
transference  is  accomplished  cannot  be  better  detailed  than  in  the 
words  of  the  working  instructions  issued  by  Mr.  Avery,  who  carried  out 
the  process  under  our  observation  just  in  the  manner  that  it  is  here 

deSee  negative  to  be  stripped,  and,  if  varnished,  remove  by  rubbing 
well  with  pledget  of  cotton-wool  in  bath  of  methylated  spirits.  Using* 
ruler  or  other  straight-edge,  cut  the  film  round  the  inside  edge  of  the 
rebate  mark,  place  on  the  levelling  slab,  and  level  truly.  For  a  whcje 
plate  (for  smaller  or  larger  plates  use  proportionate  quantities)  pour  into- 
the  minim  measure  30  minims  of  solution  No.  2,  and  make  up  3  drachms 
with  solution  No.  1.  Pour  this  on  to  film,  and  guide  over  with  a  smaU 
strip  of  paper,  taking  care  to  avoid  waste  by  preventing  solution  from 
running  over  edge  of  plate.  Allow  to  remain  about  two  minutes,  care 
being  taken  that  no  portion  of  the  film  remains  uncovered.  The  film  ot 
rebate  may  now  be  removed  with  point  of  the  knife.  .  Next  mser  P 
of  knife  under  one  corner  of  film,  and,  using  a  small  piece  of  white  paper 
to  protect  the  thumb,  gently  raise  the  corner  of  the  film  from 
until  one  quarter  of  the  film  is  clear  from  the  glass,  lay  back,  and  repeat 
with  the  other  three  corners.  If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  th  s, 
allow  to  remain  a  little  longer.  ,  *  * 

The  film  having  now  been  freed  from  the  glass  entirely,  Pou*  a°out,e 
drachms  of  solution  No.  1  in  a  pool  on  the  centre  of  the  film.  Now Jake 
a  piece  of  white  paper,  somewhat  larger  than  the  negative,  and,  bolding 
one  end  in  each  hand,  bend  the  paper  downwards  so  that  the  midffleo 
the  paper  strikes  the  film  first,  then  gradually  lower  the  ends  so  as  i 
exclude  air  bubbles.  Squeegee  in  same  manner  as  for  carbon  printing, 
using  Blight  pressure  only.  Raise  one  corner  and  insert  kn  P 
under  film  so  that  the  film  adheres  to  the  paper,  and £ to 
away  from  the  glass.  If  any  part  of  the  film  sticks  to  the  glas  ( 


the  presence  of  grit),  gently  aid  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  ^ 

To  Reverse— Font  2  drachms  of  solution  No.  1  on  the  film,  and  1 , 


Mr.  Warren  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  practical  handbook  and 
guide  to  the  working  of  the  gum-bichromate  process,  eschewing  the 
while  “  antiquarian  research,”  and  concealing  from  us  his  ‘private 
inclinations.”  Why  he  is  fearful  of  offending  in  either  or  both  these 
regards  we  do  not  know  ;  correct  history  is  always  interesting,  and  some¬ 
times  instructive,  while  the  avowed  suppression  of  an  author  s  “  private 
inclinations  ”  in  the  matter  of  a  photographic  printing  process,  of  wnicn 
he  is  a  voluntary  exponent,  tends  possibly  to  discount  the  value  of  his 
information  and  advice.  Two  passages  on  pp.  16  and  17,  referring  to  the 
freedom  of  gum-bichromate  printing  from  “  mathematical  (sic)  or 
chemical  complications,”  and  of  such  prints  being  “not  merely  the 
result  of  a  chemical  or  mechanical  process,”  set  us  wondering  whether 


To  Reverse.—? our  z  aracums  ui  xw.  -  - — .  -  , 

same  manner  transfer  to  another  piece  of  paper,  squeegeeing  as  beio 
Lastly,  pouring  same  quantity  of  solution  No.  1  on  nrevent 

lay  the  paper  support,  film  downwards,  on  it,  and  squeegee  well  to  prevea 
bubbles,  insert  point  of  knife  between  film  and  paper,  and  gently draw 
paper  away  from  film,  which  will  now  adhere  totke  glass. 

dries  in  about  five  minutes,  and  may  now  be  varnished  and  printed  « 

in  the  usual  manner.  The  film  may,  f  desired,  be 

original  glass  support  and  in  its  original  position  by  the  same  me 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s 
International  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  lwo- 


Edited  by  R.  Child  Bayley.  228  pp.,  price  Is. 

Published  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  12,  Hanover-square,  • 


Fublisnea  oy  ine  noyai  j  »  ~ —  -  ,  T>ova 

Universal  praise  has  been  bestowed,  upon  the  Catalogue  o  Q^ili) 
Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition,  which  has  been  edlted  ky  Mr-  J- 
Bayley.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  obvious  from  a  mere  glance  through  its  p  B 
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that  it  is  destined  to  have  a  permanent  value  as  a  work  of  reference,  an 
indication  in  detail  of  the  nature  of  its  contents  is  distinctly  called  for. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  Rembrandt  photogravure  of  a  portrait  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  from  a  negative  by  Van  der  Weyde,  and  the  indices  and 
lists  of  exhibitors  are  given  in  full.  In  the  Historical  Section  brief  but 
useful  biographies  of  the  dead  and  gone  fathers  of  photography  appear. 
“Early  Photographs  and  Apparatus,”  “Daguerreotype,”  “  Talbotype  or 
Calotype,”  “Wet  Collodion,”  “Collodion  Emulsion,”  “Gelatine  Bro¬ 
mide,”  are  sub-headings  in  the  section.  A  note  on  “Various  Methods  of 
Carbon  Printing,”  by  Mr.  Bolas,  introduces  the  sub-section  relating  to 
carbon  work  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  same  writer  performs  a  like 
office  for  “  The  Photographic  Camera.”  Colonel  Waterhouse,  on  “Photo¬ 
graphic  Engraving  in  Intaglio,”  prefaces  the  photogravure  sub-section, 
and  Mr.  W.  Gamble  briefly  describes  relief  engraving  in  connexion  with 
the  tone -engraving  sub-section.  Fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  “  Lenses,” 
and  the  forms  of  the  principal  ancient  and  modern  objectives  are  figured 
and  their  leading  characteristics  concisely  set  forth.  A  brief  explanatory 
article,  dealing  with  the  history  of  photographic  optics,  would  possibly 
have  added  to  the  interest  and  value  of  this  section.  Pictorial  Photo¬ 
graphy  takes  up  sixty-four  pages,  and  the  fifty  illustrations  that  are  given 
are  in  the  main  representative  <  f  past  and  present  pictorial  work  in 
photography.  Passing  over  the  Apparatus  Section  (which  occupies 
twenty-six  pages),  we  come  to  the  Scientific  and  Industrial  Applications 
of  Photography,  which  runs  into  over  forty  pages.  The  remainder  of  the 
catalogue  details  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  which  are  of  immediate  rather 
than  permanent  value.  Throughout  the  boob,  which  is  well  printed  on 
beautiful  paper,  are  interspersed  phototypie  illustrations  in  half-tone, 
three-colour,  bromide,  collotype,  &c.,  which  convey  to  the  reader  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  perfection  to  which  modern  photographic  printing 
processes  have  been  brought. 

The  catalogue  is  a  mine  of  sound  and  carefully  compiled  information 
relating  to  photography  in  its  historical,  scientific,  industrial  and  pictorial 
aspects  ;  and  we  can  give' it  no  higher  praise  than  that  it  should  have  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  photographer.  It  is  a  bit  of  work  of  which 
the  editor,  Mr.  Child  Bay  ley,  may  well  be  proud. 


Catalogue  Received. 

Frederic  Lewis,  16  &  18,  Gladstone-road,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham. 
Price-list  of  enlargements,  printing,  &c.,  in  bromide  and  carbon. 

- .  ■» - - - 

JLGujS  anh  ilote«3. 


Messrs.  S.  B.  Bolas  &  Co.  inform  us  that,  having  taken  larger  and  more 
convenient  premises  at  77,  Oxford-street,  W.,  this  address  will  in  future  be 
their  headquarters,  and  all  letters,  messages,  &c.,  should  be  sent  to 
77,  Oxford-street. 


Jttrrttngg  of  Soctcttrg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


May. 

Name  of  Society. 

16 . 

16 . 

16 . 

16 . 

17 . 

17 . 

17 . 

17 . 

18 . 

18 . 

18 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 

21 . . 

21 . 

21 . 

21 . . 

Subject. 


Members’  Sale  and  Exchange  Night. 
Printing  and  T oning  P.  0  P.  A.  H.  Lisett. 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

/ The  Working  of  Improved  Cameras  and’ 
\  Shutters.  Mr.  Hesketh. 

/Excursion:  Queen’s  Park,  Manchester. 
\  Leader,  Stephen  Sharp. 

/  Portraiture  for  Amateurs.  W.  E.’ 
\  Debenham. 

A  Tour  through  North  Wale «  with  Cycle 
a/nd  Camera.  E.  T.  Coombes. 
Demonstration :  Photographic  Ceramics. 
James  Taylor. 

Intensification  and  Reduction. 

(Electric  Prints  with  Pho  ographic  Be- 
t  agents.  W.  Friese-Greene. 

/Chat  on  Birch  and  Bracken  su'jpcts. 
\  W.  Thomas. 

/A  Chat  upon  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhi- 
\  bition. 

Animated  Photographic  Disp’ay.  W.  D. 

Welford,  R. P  S. 

Printing  Processes.  L.  Selby. 

Excursion :  Rowfant.  Leader,  J.  Smith. 
Excursion:  Waltham  Abbey. 

Excursion:  Chartei house.  Leader,  W. 
Rawlings. 

Excursion:  Esher,  for  Ox  shott.  Leader,. 
J.  T.  French. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

May  5. — In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  this- 
meeting  should  be  adjourned  and  a  visit  made  to  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Thursday  night  some  five-and- 
twenty  members  journeyed  to  the  Palace,  and  met  at  the  offices  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  the  rendezvous  appointed.  Soon  after  eight  o’clock  a 
start  was  made,  the  members  present  breaking  up  into  smaller  groups  and’ 
making  the  round  in  their  own  way.  To  those  making  their  first  visit  little 
more  than  merely  a  general  examination  of  the  photographs  and  stalls  in  the 
time  was  possible ;  but  there  were  several  who,  having  been  there  before, 
devoted  the  couple  of  hours  at  their  disposal  to  a  more  minute  examination 
into  the  details  contained  in  the  extensive  sections  devoted  to  the  historical 
aspect  of  photography  and  photographic  applications  contained  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Roman  courts.  These,  with  their  examples  and  the  apparatus 
used,  the  invitation  loan  collections  by  the  well-known  workers  of  past  and' 
present  times  in  the  Pictorial  Section,  the  commercial  and  professional  exhibits 
in  the  north  nave,  ai  d  the  handsome  stalls  and  veritable  picture  galleries- 
arranged  by  some  of  the  large  firms  of  camera  and  apparatus-makers,  and 
plate  and  pager-manufacturers,  received  the  full  attention  of  those  present 
until  the  close  of  the  Palace  at  ten  o’clock. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.-— On  Thursday, 
May  19,  at  eight  o’clock,  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  will  give  an  Animated  Photo¬ 
graphic  display,  showing  a  number  of  new  films  that  he  has  recently  taken. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  see  any  one  interested  in  this  work. 

Photographic  Clob. — Wednesday  evening,  May  18,  at  eight  o’clock,  Mr. 
W.  Thomas  will  give  a  chat  on  Birch  and  Bracken  subjects.  Visitors  are 
admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club  on  the  personal  introduction  of  a 
member,  or  by  invitation  cards  which  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge, 
East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  N.E.)  will  be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

- + - 

Patent  Hetog. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  April  25  and 

April  30,  1898:— 

Packing  Films.— No.  9643.  “Improvements  in  the  Mounting,  Packing, 
Storing,  and  Using  of  Photographic  Films  or  Plates,  and  in  Cases  and 
Envelopes  for  same.”  J.  E.  Thornton. 

Cameras,  &c. — No.  9738.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Cameras  and 
Projecting  Apparatus  for  Kinematograph  Pictures.”  J.  Adams. 

Shutter.— No.  9832.  “An  Improved  Photographic  Camera  Shutter.”  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  F.  Liddell  and  G.  R.  Candelet. 

Projection  Apparatus.— No.  9857.  “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Pro¬ 

jecting  an  Image  upon  a  Floor  or  other  Picture  Surface  for  Advertising 
and  other  like  purposes.”  J.  Frenkel. 

Camera- carrier. — No.  9872.  “An  Improved  Carrier  for  Cameras  and  other 
Articles  for  the  Use  of  Cyclists.”  T.  N.  Murray. 

Apparatus. — No.  9931.  “  Improved  Photographing  Apparatus.”  Complete 

specification.  W.  von  Scheve. 


May  4,— Mr.  F.  Haes  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra  showed  an  instrument  named  the  Verasccpe-, . 
made  by  Jules  Richard,  of  Paris.  It  is  an  instantaneous  stereoscopic  camera  ^ 
and  magazine,  and  takes  according  to  wish  either  twelve  stereoscopic  or 
twenty-four  single  pictures.  The  instrument  is  in  two  parts — the  camera  and 
the  changing  box.  The  box  contains  twelve  sheaths  for  twelve  plates  or  films, . 
which  answer  equally  well,  and  the  changing  is  effected  in  a  very  ingenious 
way,  the  exposed  plate  finding  its  way  to  the  back  by  a  simple  pull-out  and 
push-in  motion  of  the  changing  device,  which  bears  with  it  the  other  eleven 
sheaths,  leaving  the  twelfth  in  the  camera,  where  it  is  carried  to  the  rear,  the 
return  motion  of  the  changing  box  bringing  the  other  sheaths  to  the  front  of 
the  exposed  plate.  Metal  is  used  throughout  in  the  construction  of  the 
instrument,  which  possesses  the  following  contrivances : — view-finder,  time 
and  instantaneous  shutter,  numerical  register,  and  an  improved  form  of 
sighter.  Another  form  was  shown  in  which  the  changing  device  is  different 
altogether  and  the  sheaths  number  twenty-four,  one  to  each  plate.  With 
this,  therefore,  any  stereoscopic  picture  taken  is  registered  on  two  distinct 
plates,  one  of  the  pair  on  one  plate  and  the  second  on  the  other,  which  con-  - 
sequently  have  to  be  combined  for  the  stereoscopic  effect.  This  camera  also 
takes  single  pictures  at  will. 

Mr,  C.  L.  Camaschella,  of  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  and  described  his- 
stereoscopic  camera.  It  took  the  form  of  an  ordinary  half-plate  camera, 
with  a  specially  wide  front  to  accommodate  the  two  lenses,  and  is  made  on 
the  folding-front  system.  Its  greatest  extension  is  fifteen  inches,  and  at  its 
price  is  well  built  and  a  serviceable  sort  of  camera.  There  is  another  pattern 
in  which  the  front  is  fixed  to  the  base,  and  the  back  may  be  racked.  The 
camera  may  be  used  for  ordinary  work  when  required,  the  division  for 
stereoscopic  work  being  removed  from  the  camera  interior  and  a  single  lens 
substituted  for  the  stereoscopic  pair. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — Mr.  J.  W.  Coade  (President)  in  the- 
chair. — Mr.  Bynoe,  of  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Limited,  gave  a  lecture,  accom¬ 
panied  by  lantern  illustrations,  on 

Instantaneous  Photography. 

He  first  treated  on  the  theory  of  the  lens,  explaining  by  the  aid  of  excellent 
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•diagrams  on  the  screen  the  action  of  the  pinhole  and  single  and  R.  R.  lenses, 
distortion  of  single  lenses,  and  the  principles  of  the  fixed-focus  system  as 
applied  to  hand  cameras,  and  showing  how  the  various  distances  between 
which  any  object  is  in  focus  is  found;  for,  although  only  one  plane  is  in 
absolute  focus,  the  circle  of  confusion  caused  by  the  crossing  of  the  rays  from 
other  planes  within  the  range  is  so  small,  viz  ,  less  than  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  that  it  is  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  consequently  all  the 
.planes  of  the  picture  appear  to  be  in  focus.  Mr.  Bynoe  strongly  advocates 
the  fixed-focus  system  as  being  the  only  one  applicable  for  instantaneous  work 
at  all  times,  being  ever  ready  for  the  subject,  many  of  which  occur  on  the 
instant,  and  unless  immediately  taken  the  opportunity  is  lost.  One  soon  gets 
to  be  able  to  judge  the  distance  beyond  which  all  is  in  focus,  and  there  is  no 
risk  of  forgetting  to  put  the  index  back  to  infinity  after  using  it  for  a  near 
object,  and  consequently  having  the  result  fuzzy  as  there  is  in  the  focussing 
•type.  Mr.  Bynoe  also  explained  the  system  of  magnifiers  adopted  in  the 
Frena,  illustrating  their  action  by  a  very  ingeniously  contrived  mechanical 
slide.  These  magnifiers  are  supplementary  single  lenses,  inserted  in  front  of 
the  ordinary  fixed  lens,  and  by  means  of  which,  by  selecting  from  an  assort¬ 
ment,  any  object  situate  between  the  nearest  point  at  which  objects  are  sharp 
at  fixed  focus  to  within  a  few  inches  from  the  lens  is  made  to  be  in  focus. 
The  distances  between  which  each  magnifier  will  bring  the  planes  in  focus  are 
■engraved  on  the  mount.  This  system  of  magnifiers  seems  to  work  in  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  such  widely  different  subjects  as  architectural, 
portrait,  animal,  and  flower  studies,  ani  copies  op  book  illustrations  taken  by 
their  use  standing  the  magnification  by  projection  on  to  the  lantern  screen 
equally  as  well  as  they  would  if  carefully  focussed  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  lecturer  also  showed  a  slide  with  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Frena  advertisement 
blocks,  reproduced  by  the  aid  of  the  magnifiers  in  various  sizes  up  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  original,  and  he  stated  that  they  expected  to  be  able  to  produce 
a  magnifier  enabling  one  to  copy  full  size.  Mr.  Bj  noe  als )  described  the 
action  of  the  swing  back  and  its  advantages  as  compared  with  the  rising  front, 
the  superiority  of  the  swing  back  being  that  it  allowed  the  camera  to  be 
tilted,  and  the  retention  of  the  image  around  the  axis  of  the  lens  without 
necessitating  the  convergence  of  the  perpendicular  lines  of  the  object,  whereas 
the  rising  front  pushed  to  the  extreme  required  the  employment  of  a  lens  of 
a  greater  covering  power.  He  also  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
various  devices  for  effecting  the  changing  of  films,  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  producing  a  successful  arrangement  for  that  purpose.  The 
defects  of  the  various  systems  were  pointed  out,  such  as  the  arm  or  roller  with 
steel  points,  wdiich,  owing  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  Celluloid,  were  blunted 
after  short  use,  and  only  scored  the  film  instead  of  lifting  it ;  the  pneumatic 
system,  which  sometimes  lifted  the  whole  pack  instead  of  a  single  film,- and 
other  systems  ;  and  explaining  that  the  only  satisfactory  method  they  had 
found' was  the  “gravity  ”  system  with  sliding-pin  release,  such  as  is  adopted 
in  the  Frena,  and  with  which,  if  the  films  are  properly  placed,  it  is  impossible 
for  more  than  one  film  to  be  discharged  at  a  time.  The  action  of  this  system 
was  shown  by  a  working  model,  and  also  on  the  screen,  by  a  very  clever 
mechanical  slide,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  This  system  is  also 
applicable  as  a  changing  box  to  the  ordinary  stand  camera,  and  a  box  and 
slide  in  the  half  plate  size  were  shown.  Mr.  Bynoe  also  laid  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  the  safety  of  the  dark-room  light  during  development,  recom¬ 
mending  paper  instead  of  glass,  as  little  ruby  glass  is  absolutely  safe,  and 
stating  that  the- films,  especially  the  Double  Instantaneous,  were  very  fast,  and 
that,  it  an  unsa'e  light  is  used  in  development,  they  fog,  and  the  fine  deposit  of 
silv.r  prevents  density  being  obtained.  He  also  mentioned  that  it  is  necessary 
to  develop  films  till  they  are  apparently  dens.r  than  pla'es,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  slight  opacity  of  the  celluloid  makes  the  density  of  the  image  appear 
greater  than  it  really  is.  Mr.  Bynce  also  gave  very  useful  information  as  to 
the  proper  method  of  holding  the  camera,  emphasising  the  point  that  exposure 
should  be  made  at  the  moment  of  expiration  of  the  breath  to  have  the  least 
liability  to  valuation.  He  also  explained  the  shutter,  and  a  mo  lei  was  placed 
m  front  of  the  lantern  lens,  and  various  exposures  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
eightieth  of  a  second  made  on  the  screen. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. —“You  press  the  button — we  do  the  rest,”  is  a 
very  familiar  reminder  to  a  certain  clasi  of  hand-camera  amateurs.  How  to 
1  do  the  rest” — i, e. ,  develop  the  exposed  plate — was  the  subject  of  the 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  May  4.  The  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean),  at 
the  request  of  the  Council,  opened  the  subjt-ct  with  some  general  remarks 
upon  development  and  dry  plates,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  the 
prevailing  fault  he  had  noticed  in  amatturs’  negatives  was  the  lack  of 
brilliancy  and  completeness  of  gradation,  the  causes  of  which  were  in  many 
cases  either  over-exposure,  very  rapid  plates  with  thin  emulsions  freely 
translucent  to  chemical  actinic  rays,  stale  or  deteriorated  plates,  under 
development,  and  chemical  fog.  Occasionally  negatives  characterised  by 
excessive  contrasts  were  met  with,  sbw  plates,  under-exposure,  with 
improper  development,  being  the  main  causes.  In  order  to  obtain  a  best 
possible  negative,  there  are  three  leading  points  to  bear  in  mind.  The  plate 
used  must  be  chosen  to  suit  the  subject ;  one  make  is  not  the  most  suitable 
lor  all  possible  subjects.  The  developer  must  be  varied,  not  merely  in 
accordance  with  exposure  given  but  with  the  plate  used.  Plate,  exposure, 
and  development  should  also  be  varied  to  suit  the  printing  method  in  view. 
How  to  tell  when  development  was  complete  was  also  referred  to.  At  the 
”?s®  ®n  address  which  was  received  with  applause,  Messrs.  Carley,  Noaks, 
vvatson,  'laypjr,  and  Isaac  gave  a  series  of  demonstrations  of  the  application 
ol  various  kiuds  of  reducing  agents  to  the  development  of  different  makes  of 
plates  and  films.  Isochromatic,  triple- coated,  and  speed  plates,  and  celluloid 
hlms  were  amongst  those  used,  the  developers  consisting  of  pyro,  metol, 
amidol,  and  pyro-metol.  A  laTge  muster  of  members  followed  the  proceed- 
“8.  with  sustained  attention,  and  an  interesting  discussion  was  initiated  by 
■Mr.  Packham,  who  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Carley,  Watson  (who  found 
metol  gave  density  with  difficulty)  and  Taylor  (who  spoke  highly  in  favour 
of  amidol  for  under-exposures).  Mr.  Smith  advised  time  development ;  Mr. 
Hough  differed.  Mr.  Brice  objected  to  pyro  metol  on  account  of  its  staining 
action.  Mr.  Wratten  did  not  think  one  need  consider  special  printing 


character  of  negative,  providing  P.O.P.  be  used.  Councillor  Noaks  stated 
that  if  any  beginners  required  further  instruction  he  should  be  glad  to  give  it 
at  the  Club.  In  the  couise  of  the  evening  the  President  announced  that  the 
Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers)  had  prevailed  upon  the  Brighton  Railway 
Company  to  grant  the  Club  special  privileges  respecting  cheap  tickets  for 
parties  of  members  attending  Club  outings. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— May  3,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  presiding.— The 
Excursion  Secretary  gave  the  report  of  the  special  instruction  outing  to 
Woodham  Ferris  on  April  23,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gear.  The 
subject  for  the  evening  was  a  show  of  lantern  slides  by  Messrs.  W.  Fenton- 
Jones  and  W.  Hensler,  illustrating  a  holiday  trip  to  Killarney.  Many  of  the 
slides  were  very  fine,  and  the  whole  set  showed  what  a  fine  district  was  the 
one  in  question  for  photographers.  In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  the  Chair¬ 
man  spoke  of  the  value  of  these  special  evenings  for  members’  holiday  work, 
and  hoped  that  many  members  would  take  the  matter  up.  Mr.  Hudson 
gave  Lis  experience  of  developing  a  plate  after  fixing.  He  had  succeeded  in 
getting  an  image,  which,  however,  had  faded  after  drying. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  — The  monthly  lantern-slide 
competitions,  instituted  by  the  Council  at  the  beginning  of  last  season,  con¬ 
tinue  to  draw  large  meetings  The  slides  on  these  evenings  are  pass  d 
through  the  lantern,  and  the  awards  are  made  by  vote  of  the  whole  of  the 
members  present.  An  excellent  educational  exercise,  this  system  has  also  proved 
a  great  incentive  to  produce  slides  of  high  quality.  In  the  comp-tition  on 
Monday,  May  2,  Mr.  A.  T.  Crane  secured  first  place,  Mr.  A.  H.  LLett  being 
second.  Mr.  Crane  also  secured  first  place  in  the  Outings  (prints)  Competition. 

Bath  Photographic  Society. — May  6,  last  Lantern  Evening  of  the  session, 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Purvis  in  the  c  iair. — The  subject, 

The  Rocky  Mountains, 

said  the  Chairman,  was  of  great  interest  to  those  present,  and  he  could 
promise  that  the  President  (Mr.  George  Norman)  had  brought  back  many 
valuable  pictures  to  show  them.  Mr.  Norman  then  delivered  his  lecture. 
Commencing  with  a  map  of  Canada,  he  traced  out  the  position  of  various 
ranges,  and  explained  how  they  were  formed  by  geological  changes  in  the 
carboniferous  ocean.  Passing  on  to  the  glacial  period,  he  described  how 
Lawrentian  icebergs  deposited  rocks  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  so  built 
up  the  enormous  mass.  Leaving  Montreal  at  9.50  a. m. ,  and  travelling  2330 
miles,  the  Gate  of  the  Rockies  was  reached  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day.  The  view  presented  at  Calgary,  said  the  lecturer,  was  worth  the 
journey  from  England  to  see.  The  engineering  difficulties  Wtrs  considerable, 
and  a  constant  increase  in  altitude  is  made  until  the  pass  is  surmounted.  At 
Calgary  the  train  is  3388  feet  above  sea  level.  Banff  is  4500  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  here  is  the  Canadian  National  Park,  surrounded  with  impressive  mountains 
averaging  10,000  Let  in  height.  H-re  are  found  alkaline  sulphurous  waters 
of  a  temperature  of  114°  Fahr.  At  a  bend  of  the  Bow  River  an  hotel  is  located, 
and  several  views  in  the  vicinity  were  given,  one  showing  the  engine  and 
tender  of  the  train  taken  from  a  rear  coach  as  they  were  proceeding  round  the 
sharp  bend  of  the  river.  Leaving  Banff,  and  passing  Mount  Lefroy,  which 
rises  to  11,370  feet,  the  Great  Divide  was  reached  and  the  Selkirk  range,  and 
the  lecturer  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  discoverer  of  Hector  or  Kicking  Horse 
Pass,  which  enabl-d  the  railway  to  be  built.  Numerous  scenes  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  description  were  given  during  the  lecture,  including  the  Fraser  River, 
Old  Cariboo  Road  and  other  noted  gold-mining  districts,  Fort  Yale,  and 
Victoria,  B.C. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.— May  1. — A  large  audience  assembled  to 
hear  Mr.  P.  E.  Newstead  deliver  his  lecture, 

the  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Failures. 

Mr.  Alexander  Keighley,  before  he  introduced  the  lecturer,  read  a  number 
of  letters  from  the  local  members  and  other  prominent  Bradfordians,  amongst 
whom  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson  (vicar  of  Bradford),  Mr.  James  Leslie 
Wanklin,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ernest  Flower,  M.P.,  Captain  Greville,  M. P.,  Mr. 
For'esque  Flannery,  M.P.,  Councillor  Toothill,  Councillor  Jacob  Moser,  and 
Alderman  Pooplcwell,  all  of  whom  signified  tneir  willingness  to  become 
patrons  of  the  Society,  which  they  felt  certain  was  a  most  u.-eful  institution. 
A  pathetic  intere-t  was  attached  to  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Mitchell  dated  a  few  days  before  bis  death,  signifying  that  that  gentle¬ 
man  would  be  pleased  to  lend  his  name  if  its  use  would  be  of  any  good,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  a  vote  of  sympathy  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
gentleman  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Ke'ghley),  and  seconded  by 
tte  Rev.  Mr.  McKee,  and  carried  by  all  members  standiug.  After  this,  Mr. 
Newstead  gave  his  lecture,  which  was  listened  to  with  interest  and  amuse¬ 
ment  throughout. 

Portsmouth  and  Southsea  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— May  4,  the 

President  (Mr.  G.  WhitefieLi)  in  the  chair. — The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that 
he  had  completed  the  purchase  of  the  new  lens  for  the  enlarging  apparatus 
from  Messrs.  Sands,  Hunter,  &  Co.,  and  that  it  gave  complete  satisfaction, 
showing  four  fine  enlargements  from  quarter-plate  to  15  x  12,  produced  with 
the  lens  working  at  /-6,  and  with,  approximately,  one-quarter  of  a  minute 
exposure.  Colonel  E.  J.  de  Salis  asked  a  question  regarding  intensification, 
having  intensified  some  negatives  with  home-made  uranium  intensifier,  the 
result  being  a  complete  reversal,  the  negative  becoming  a  positive,  the  prints 
from  the  plates  becoming  pevfect  negatives.  No  explanation  could  be  offered. 
Mr.  Sterry's  paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  on  “Two 
Latent  Images,”  was  discussed,  and  at  the  request  of  those  present  the  Hgn. 
Secretary  (Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer)  promised  to  read  a  paper  and  give  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  the  “Gum-bichromate  Process”  at  the  next  orlinary  meeting, 
J  une  1. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — May  3. — Mr.  F.  C.  Robinson  gave  a 
paper  and  demonstration  on 

The  Chemical  Changes  involved  in  some  of  the  Modern  Photographic 

Processes. 

Having  explained  that  photography  being  based  on  the  chemical  decomposition 
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that  light  effects  in  many  compounds,  the  lecturer,  by  means  of  exposures 
before  the  limelight,  was  able  to  show  how  the  action  of  light  on  iron,  copper, 
uranium,  chromium,  mercury,  and  silver  compounds  was  utilised  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  also  in  many  other  cases  how  the  same  changes  could  be  brought 
about  by  purely  chemical  means,  thus  proving  that  photography  owes  its 
discovery  and  progress  to  chemical  science.  The  preparation  of  emulsion  was 
shown,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  negative  briefly  explained  in 
principle.  Next  the  lecturer  dealt  with  intensifies,  reducers,  and  hypo 
eliminators,  and,  lastly,  with  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
production  of  a  print. 

■■  ■  - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION. 

1898. 

May  13,  14  .  International  Photographic  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace), 

R.  Child  Bayley,  12,  Hanover- square,  W. 

- > - 

Comgpoit&ntce. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given, 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents.  _ 


CONCENTRATING  RONTGEN  RADIATIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  paragraph  in  your 
last  issue  setting  forth  a  method  of  concentrating  the  effects  of  the 
Rontgen  radiations  by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  glass  or  metal.  I  have 
made  repeated  experiments  in  this  direction,  using  various  metals 
(polished  and  unpolished),  but  have  failed  to  secure  any  better  results 
than  can  be  obtained  without  the  cylinders.  So  far  I  have  not  found  a 
single  substance  which  is  capable  of  reflecting  the  X  rays,  even  in  small 
degree.  The  rays  appear  to  pass  in  straight  lines  through  every  sub¬ 
stance,  and  can  neither  be  reflected  nor  refracted.  I  therefore_surmise 
that  M.  Garrigon’s  experiments  have  been  improperly  described.  ~ 

In  reference  to  your  note  upon  an  apparatus  for  locating  foreign  bodies, 
I  would  like  to  state  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Rontgen  Society 
(November  5,  1897)  both  Dr.  Mackenzie  Davidson,  and  myself  exhibited 
apparatuses  for  this  purpose.  After  continued  experiment,  however,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  for  practical  purposes  no  method  of 
localisation  can  compete  with  the  simple  one  of  taking  a  stereoscopic 
picture. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

J.  Hall-Edwards,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.P.S.,  &c. 

161,  Newhall- street,  Birmingham. 


EARLY  DRY-PLATE  PROCESSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton’s  article  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  of  this  day  with  much  pleasure.  It  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  an  historic  point  of  view. 

I  don’t  recollect  having  seen  any  notice  of  Mr.  Pollitt,  of  Manchester  ; 
he  manufactured  Taupenot  plates  of  a  high  quality.  The  definition  was 
as  fine  as  any  Daguerreotype  I  ever  saw,  and  for  some  years  I  bought  all 
for  my  personal  use.  Manchester  became  the  patron  of  this  process,  and 
the  members  of  their  Society  produced  some  very  fine  work. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Jas.  Alex.  Forrest. 

53,  Shrewsbury -road,  Oxton,  Birkenhead,  May  6,  1898. 


PHOTO-TELEGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  send  you  for  publication  an  extract  from  a  letter  just 
received  from  my  friend  Amstutz,  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  photo¬ 
telegraphy  which  you  have  already  mentioned  in  such  a  kindly  manner  in 
your  paper.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  scientific  world  will 
be  put  in  full  possession  of  the  method  in  which  Mr.  Amstutz  has  per¬ 
fectly  solved  this  entrancing  problem.  So  for  a  time  I  trust  that  the 
many  friends  who  have  communicated  with  me  direct  on  the  matter  will 
possess  their  souls  with  patience.  In  the  mean  time  here  is  the  extract 
from  the  letter  I  mentioned  above  : — 

“The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  March  20,  1898,  came  to 
hand  all  right,  in  which  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  Szczepanik- 
Kleinberg  and  Lee  tekctroscopic  apparatus.  I  especially  thank  you  for  this 


paper, because, though  it  is  a  field  somewhat  removed  from  the  engraving  photo¬ 
telegraph,  it  is  nevertheless  closely  associated  with  other  work  of  my  own  in  a 
similar  line.  On  February  28  and  March  14,  1894,  I  published  in 
Electricity ,  New  York,  upon  this  field  of  investigation  and  did  at  that 
time  give  my  deductions  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  divide  the 
picture  or  image  into  picture  points  in  both  directions  arbitrarily  before 
any  success  could  be  obtained  in  ‘  instantaneous  ’  pictorial  telegraphy.  The 
article  attracted  attention  all  over  Europe  and  no  doubt  the  collated  data,  re¬ 
ferring  to  previous  efforts  in  this  direction,  all  illustrated  with  original 
diagrams  by  myself,  led  the  parties  referred  to  in  the  British  Journal  to 
develop  their  ideas." 

I  think  it  only  fair  to  Mr.  Amstutz  to  place  these  facts  on  record  in. 
your  pages,  and  I  thank  you  in  advance  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Harold  Furniss. 

5,  Ellet  mere-villas,  Wimbledon. 


THE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  say  that  “  not  a  discordant  note  nor  a  sound  of 
dissatisfaction,  either  from  visitor  or  exhibitor,  has  reached  your  ears ,5- 
in  regard  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition.  As  an  exhibitor  I  venture  to 
add  a  drop  of  gall  to  your  honey.  What  about  the  catalogues  ?  When 
are  they  to  be  sent  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  go  Monday  before  last 
with  the  ticket  which  accompanied  the  invitation  to  the  opening,  which 
was  to  be  exchanged  for  a  catalogue  ?  It  said  on  this  ticket,  those  who 
could  not  go  might  send  their  tickets  by  post,  and  that  a  catalogue  would 
be  sent  them.  After  a  week  elapsed  I  ventured  to  write  to  the  Secretary, 
reminding  him  that  I  had  not  had  a  catalogue  in  return  for  my  ticket,, 
but  no  catalogue  is  to  hand  yet.  As  I  cannot  see  the  Exhibition,  I  wished 
to  see  the  next  best  thing,  the  catalogue.  I  have  been  wondering 
whether  Professor  Scaife’s  Pistolograph  for  taking  flashlight  pictures, 
which  he  worked  in  1869,  is  shown.  Some  people  whom  I  have  told  that 
Mr.  Scaife  took  flashlight  portraits  on  wet  plates  in  1869  have  said  they 
did  not  believe  it. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  An  Exhibitor. 

May  6,  1898. 

“  AURIO  ”  ENLARGEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Autotype  Company,  New  Oxford-Street,  have  called 
my  attention  to  the  editorial  notice  and  supplementary  advertisement 
appearing  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  May  6,  pointing 
out  that  the  word  Aurotype  given  to  my  process  is  calculated  to  mislead 
the  public  ,by  its  similarity  to  autotype,  under  which  name  they  have 
traded  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  view  of  this,  I  have  altered  the  word  given  my  process,  and  should 
be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  inform 
photographers  generally  that  the  word  Aurotype  will  be  discontinued^, 
and  that,  for  the  future,  my  productions  will  be  known  as  “  Aurio  '* 
enlargements. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Henry  M.  Ward. 

37,  Belgrave- avenue,  Leicester,  May,  1898. 


&nsStorrjS  to  ©omgponUrntjS. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including* 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of- 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C.  Inattention- 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  toe  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names- 
arid  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

F  W  G  Blyth,  92,  Wells-road,  Bristol. — Photograph  of  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Stoclt- 
Hiil,  C.B.,  M.P. 

A.  .T.  Ashbolt,  29,  High-street,  Southampton.— Photograph  of  group  of  the 
Southampton  football  team,  with  Southern  League  cl, alienee  shield. 

A.  M.  Riddle,  4,  Strathaven- terrace,  Oban. — Photograph  of  group  <f  house  party  at 
Achnacarry.  Photograph  of  Locheil  tenantry  ot  Achnacai  ry.  Photograph  of' 
Locheil,  Lady  Margaret  Cameron,  and  Donald  Walter  Cameron,  younger,  of 
Locheil.  _ _ 


H.  W. ;  H.  E.  Watkins. — We  can  only  suggest  immediate  legal  proceedings. 

Barker  Price. — The  prints  may  possibly  be  reduced  with  nitro-hydrochlorie 
acid  but,  in  practice,  you  will  find  it  better  and  more  profitable  to- 
make  fresh  prints. 
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.Addresses — Viewfinder.  Frith,  Reigate ;  Valentine,  Dundee;  Norman 
&  Co.,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  Wilson  &  Sons,  Aberdeen. 

J.  C.  Dawson. — Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographers  Benevolent 
Association,  6,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C. 

Orthochromatising  Plates. — B.  Eosine  or  erythrosine  is  only  used  for 
sensitising  plates  for  the  yellow  rays,  and  not  for  all  colours.  Various 
other  materials  are  us  _d  for  the  other  rays. 

“One  who  was  there.” — Thanks;  but  we  prefer  to  withhold  the  letter — 
amusing  and  harmless  as  it  is — as  it  might  create  an  unpleasant 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  principally  concerned. 

Lenses.— Operator.  It  is  quite  against  our  rule,  as  we  are  continually 

stating,  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  different 
makers’  lenses.  We  may,  however,  tell  you  that  all  those  you  mention 
are  good  instruments. 

Lens. — J.  R.  Marchant.  If  you  require  the  lens  only  for  landscape  work, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  the  one  offered  to  you.  For  pure 
landscape  work  the  old  single  landscape  lens  is  yet  unsurpassed  by  any 
of  the  newer  forms  of  lenses. 

Developer. — C.  Gardner.  Whether  you  use  sulphite  of  soda  or  the  meta¬ 
bisulphite  of  potash,  the  salt  must  be  completely  dissolved  before  the 
pyrogallic  acid  is  added.  As  you  have  proceeded  i»  the  reverse  way, 
you  have  got  a  coloured  solution. 

•Cinematograph. — W.  W.  W.  From  the  drawings  it  would  appear  that  yours 
is  a  very  ingenious  apparatus,  and  looks  as  if  it  would  answer  its  pur¬ 
pose.  But  we  cannot  say  whether  a  valid  patent  could  be  secured  for 
it,  or  whether  some  parts  of  it  wo  aid  infringe  patents  already  in  exist¬ 
ence.  The  only  suggestion  we  can  offer  is  to  search  through  the 
specifications  at  the  Patent  Office,  or  employ  a  patent  agent  to  do  so 
for  you. 

Obstructing  Studio  Light.— S.  J.  If  the  studio  has  enjoyed  an  unob¬ 
structed  light  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  your  neighbour  must  not  put 
up  any  building  on  his  own  ground  that  will  be  an  obstruction  to  your 
“ancient  lights.”  He  can  be  restrained  from  doing  so  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  If  the  light  is  not  seriously  obstructed,  cannot  you 
arrange  terms  with  him,  say,  by  paying  you  a  certain  sum  by  way  of 
damages  ? 

Ownership  of  Negative. — Microg  asks  :  “  If  I  pay  to  a  photographer  about 
ten  guineas  for  my  portrait,  does  the  negative  belong  to  him  or  me?” — 
The  negative  is  the  property  of  the  photographer,  unless  at  the  time  of 
sitting  you  made  a  special  agreement  that  it  was  to  become  your 
property.  Although  the  negative  belongs  to  the  photographer,  he  has 
no  right  to  use  it  for  any  purposes  of  his  own,  and  can  be  restrained 
from  doing  so. 

Wet-plate  Photography.— W.  Conway.  The  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  as 
used  for  bromide  enlargements,  will  not  do  at  all  for  developing  wet- 
collodion  plates  with.  Though  an  iron  developer,  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  iron  developer  used  for  wet  plates.  The  latter  is 
composed  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  acetic  acid,  and  water.  It  would 
be  quite  as  useless  for  dry  plates  or  bromide  paper,  as  the  ferrous  oxalate 
would  be  lor  collodion  plate  . 

Copyright.— Innocent.  Though  you  sign  yourselves  “  innocent,”  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  you  have  broken  the  law  by  pirating  the  photograph, 
and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  make  terms  with  the  owner  of 
the  copyright,  ani  thus  avoid  heavy  law  costs  in  additiou  to  penalties 
or  damages.  The  terms,  though  high,  are  really  very  moderate  under 
the  circumstances.  You  “did  not  think  the  picture  was  copyright” 
will  be  of  no  avail  in  a  court  of  law. 

Indiarubber  Solution.  —  Double  Transfer  writes :  “I  have  quite 
failed  to  dissolve  indiarubber,  though  I  have  used  the  best  ben¬ 
zole  I  can  obtain.  I  have  tried  with  pieces  of  the  tires  of  a  bicycle, 
and,  also,  some  indiarubber  tubing,  but  it  will  not  dissolve  at  all  ?  ” — 
We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  that.  If  you  desire  to  make  a  solution  of 
rubber,  you  should  get  what  is  known  as  masticated  rubber,  that  will 
dissolve  freely.  You  will  perhaps  find  it  more  convenient  to  purchase 
a  tin  of  rubber  solution  and  dilute  that  with  benzole. 

•Collotype. — S.  Thorn  says  :  “I  wish  to  experiment  with  gelatino-bromide 
for  collotype.  1.  Can  you  tell  me  what  gelatine,  and,  if  possible,  what 
formula,  Dr.  Liesegang  recommends  ?  2.  What  substratum  would  be 

most  efficient  ?  I  have  tried  without  a  substratum,  but  find  the  films 
pull  off  after  trying  one  or  two  proofs.”— 1.  Dr.  Liesegang  has  not 
ublished  what  gelatine  he  uses  nor  the  formulae  for  the  emulsion. 
.  The  best  formula  will  probably  be  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  and 
albumen  as  used  in  the  ordinary  collotype  process,  when  the  water- 
glass  substratum  is  employed. 

<G lazed  Carbon  Prints. — W.  Bridgewater  writes:  “Can  carbon  prints  be 
enamelled  like  silver  prints — I  mean,  have  the  same  surface  as 
enamelled  silver  pictures?  If  so,  are  they  done  in  the  same  way?” 
— Carbon  prints  with  an  enamel  surface  can  be  produced  like  silver 
ones,  and  by  an  easier  method.  Treat  a  clean  glass  plate  with  French 
chalk,  and  then  coat  it  with  enamel  collodion  ;  when  set,  wash  out  the 
ether  and  alcohol.  Squeegee  the  exposed  tissue  on  that  and  develop  ; 
after  the  picture  is  dry,  apply  the  transfer  paper,  and,  when  again  dry, 
strip  off.  It  will  then  have  an  enamel  surface.  If  the  print  be  made 
by  the  sirgle-transfer  process,  simply  squeegee  it  while  still  wet  on  to 
the  washed  collodion  plate. 


Studio. — Northumbria  asks:  “Would  you  kindly  look  over  enclosed  plan 
of  studio,  which  I  intend  erecting  in  a  country  town  for  professional 
purposes.  The  lens  that  will  be  used  is  a  7x5  Optimus  Euryscope, 
working  at  f-6,  and  the  equivalent  focus  is  given  as  8^  inches.  Any 
suggestions  from  you  to  alter  dimensions  (which  I  am  trying  to  ke“p 
down  as  much  as  possible)  or  arrangements  will  be  gladly  accepted,  and 
also — 1.  What  would  be  suitable  colour  to  paint  inside?  2.  What 
would  be  best  material  for  blinds  ?  3.  How  could  ventilation  be 

affected?  Toanking  you  in  anticipation.” — The  length  shown  in  the 
plan  (20  feet)  is  very  short  for  a  studio  for  professional  work,  and  it  is 
also  somewhat  narrow.  We  should  prefer  the  glass  to  be  carried  a  foot 
or  two  higher  and  with  more  slope.  1.  A  light  blue  or  French  grey 
2.  Rather  light  grey  holland  or  dark  blue.  3.  By  having  doors  to  open 
in  the  solid  roof  and  sliding  doors  near  the  floor,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
current  of  air  through  the  building. 

Sp0T3  on  Prints. — W.  0.  T.  says:  “1.  Having  recently  had  an  iron  pump 
fixed  in  my  dark  room  for  pumping  water  from  a  well  for  washing 
purposes,  I  find  that  the  rust  from  the  iron  produces  black  spots  on  my 
prints,  so  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  replace  it  with  either  brass,  copper, 
or  lead  ;  but,  before  doing  so,  I  should  like  your  advice.  Will  you  kindly 
say  if  either  of  these  metals  would  have  any  injurious  effect  on  my 
prints,  or  which  metal  would  be  the  best  to  use,  also  the  address  of 
a  firm  who  supply  hand  pumps  ?  2.  Also  I  enclose  a  small  piece  of  a 
cabinet  print  with  very  small  white  specks  on  it,  which  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  cause  of  what  would  cause  them  ?  3.  Can  you  give  me  the 
address  of  a  firm  where  I  can  get  slip  mounts  for  10x8  prints?”— In 
reply:  1.  We  should  recommend  you  to  get  a  local  plumber  to  fix  you 
up  with  an  an  ordinary  lead  pump.  2.  They  seem  very  like  particles 
of  dust  between  the  paper  and  the  negative  while  printing.  3.  Marion 
&  Co.,  Fallowfield,  and  similar  houses. 

Washing  Prints  and  Plates.— H.  E.  R.  says  :  “I  have  taken  a  place  in  the 
country  where  the  water  is  not  laid  on,  and  the  same  has  to  be  drawn 
from  a  well  some  little  distance.  Could  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
way  to  arrange  for  the  washing  of  prints  and  plates  ?  Can  chemicals  be 
used  so  that  a  less  quantity  of  water  will  be  wanted,  or  could  the 
arrangements  be  made  so  that  the  water  could  be  used  twice?  What 
should  be  used,  or  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  I  prefer  running 
water  to  changing  with  hand.” — A  very  little  water  will  really  suffice 
in  washing  prints  and  plates  if  it  be  rightly  used.  For  example,  if  the 
prints  be  blotted  off  when  they  are  taken  from  the  fixing  bath  and 
then  put  into  fresh  water  and  kept  moving  for  a  time,  and  again 
blotted,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  of  the  hypo  is  removed,  a  very  little 
water  need  be  used.  With  plates,  a  thorough  draining  between  each 
change  fulfils  much  the  same  end  as  blotting  off  in  the  case  of  paper 
prints.  We  do  not  recommend  any  of  the  hypo  eliminators. 

Photographing  Machinery.— H.  A.  M.  writes:  “I  get  a  good  deal  of 
machinery  to  take  at  different  times.  1.  My  first  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  evenness  in  the  photograph  that  is  necessary  ;  there  is  too  much 
light  and  shade  in  mine.  2.  Next,  I  can’t  get  (it  must  be  on  albumen 
paper)  that  blue  lead-colour  tone  on  my  prints  I  shoull  like.  3.  And, 
then,  I  do  not  quite  know  how  to  dry  my  prints  so  that  they  do  not 
crack  when  rolled  up  and  unrolled,  as  they  are  very  frequently  done. 
I  supply  them  unmounted,  and  they  are  continually  being  unrolled  and 
rolled  up,  and  mine  crack,  whereas  others  do  not.  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged,  and  feel  under  a  great  obligation  to  you  if  you  could  give  me 
answers  to  these  questions.  ” — To  obtain  the  best  effects  in  photograph¬ 
ing  machinery,  it  should  be  “flatted  ”  over  with  a  mixture  of  turpentine, 
white  lead,  and  lamp-black  mixed  to  a  slate  colour,  and  that  is  what  is 
usually  done.  After  the  photograph  has  b.en  taken,  the  flatting  is 
quickly  cleaned  off  with  a  pledget  of  cotton-waste  charged  with  benzo¬ 
line  or  paraffin  oil.  If  there  are  any  dark  portions  that  the  light  does 
not  reach,  they  should  be  lightened  up  by  reflection  from  sheets  of 
white  paper.  2.  Strong  negatives  and  strongly  sensitised  paper  will 
allow  of  toning  to  the  cold  stage.  3.  Dry  between  blotting-paper,  and 
roll  up,  albumen  outward,  when  dry.  In  this  class  of  work  the  plates 
should  be  backed,  which  will  help  matters  much. 

Panoramic  Pictures.  Amateur  writes  :— “  Would  you  kindly  give  me  your 
advice  about  the  following,  and  oblige  ?  How  do  you  proceed  in  taking 
panoramic  views  (I  don’t  know  if  that  is  its  correct  name),  I  mean  a 
series  of  negatives  of  the  same  subject,  to  be  printed  and  mounted  ends 
together,  so  as  to  form  one  picture — such  as,  say,  a  range  of  mountain 
scenery.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  you  manage  in  focussing 
to  get  the  exact  angle  of  view  included,  so  that  each  negative  fits  in 
exactly  with  the  preceding  one.  I  should  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  them  match,  so  that  when  the  prints  are  put  together  you  have  a 
continuous  picture.  Is  there  any  special  device  employed  in  doing  that 
sort  of  work  ?  If  you  could  kindly  give  a  few  hints,  they  will  be  highly 
esteemed.” — The  matter  is  very  simple.  Plant  the  camera  perfectly 
level.  Then,  after  the  first  section  of  the  view  is  taken,  loosen  the 
tripod  screw  and  rotate  the  camera  for  the  next  section,  and  so  on  till 
the  whole  series  of  pictures  are  obtained.  The  lens  used  should  be  one 
that  will  evenly  illuminate  the  plates  upon  which  the  negatives  are  made, 
otherwise  they  will  have  dark  margins,  which  will  render  the  joins  very 
conspicuous.  In  taking  the  different  sections,  it  will  be  well  to  include 
a  good  portion  of  each  in  the  next  negative.  That  facilitates  the  match¬ 
ing.  In  mounting  the  pictures  a  better  effect  is  obtained  by  allowing 
a  small  space — a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  or  so— between  each  section; 
inequ  alities  are  then  not  so  noticeable. 


*#*  Several  answers  to  correspondents  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  closed  on  Saturday  evening  last.  What  had 
been  looked  forward  to  by  many  as  a  good  wind-up  to  a 
successful  display  was  entirely  marred  by  the  presence  of  some 
30,000  children  in  the  Palace  and  grounds.  These  young 
people,  who  attended  to  demonstrate  their  love  for  animals— -a 
feeling  that  is  carefully  fostered  by  the  excellent  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  under  whose  auspices  the 
festival  was  held — literally  swarmed  over  the  naves  of  the 
Palace  and  made  an  inspection  of  the  exhibits  by  adult 
visitors  a  task  altogether  lacking  in  comfort  and  convenience. 
We  ourselves,  who  had  business  in  the  building  in  the  afternoon, 
made  no  attempt  to  execute  it.  This  juvenile  invasion  not 
only  drove  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  away  from  it  almost  as 
soon  as  they  got  there,  but,  as  we  subsequently  ascertained, 
prevented  many  others  from  attending.  These  wise  persons 
knew  what  a  children’s  festival  at  the  Palace  meant  in  the 
way  of  noise,  dust,  and  impediments  to  locomotion. 

*  *  * 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  exhibitors’  and  visitors’ 
point  of  view,  the  last  week  was  spoilt  by  two  extra  attractions 


which  the  Palace  Company  had  provided;  for  in  addition  to  the 
children’s  invasion  on  Saturday,  the  Salvation  Army  on  the 
previous  Monday  had  stormed  the  Crystal  Palace  with  its 
customary  enthusiasm,  and  had  thereby  relegated  the 
Photographic  Exhibition  to  the  position  of  a  mere  side  show, 
which  nobody  patronised.  However,  notwithstanding  these 
final  drawbacks,  the  Exhibition  has,  on  the  whole,  been  found  a 
great  success  by  those  who  were  its  largest  supporters,  the 
Trade  Exhibitors.  There  are  one  or  two  voices  absent  from 
the  chorus  of  satisfaction,  it  is  true ;  but  we  have  every  belief 
that  in  time  even  those  who  are  at  present  disposed  to  regard 
the  Exhibition  as  of  little  commercial  advantage  will  have  reason 
to  change  their  views.  One  prominent  exhibitor  at  the  Palace 
told  us  that  his  experience  of  exhibitions  was  that  the  return 
on  the  outlay  and  trouble  often  did  not  begin  to  make  its 
appearance  until  long  after  an  exhibition  was  closed,  and  that 
even  now  he  could  trace  some  of  his  present  business  to  one  of 
the  former  Crystal  Palace  exhibitions. 

*  *  * 

There  was  a  deficit  on  the  working  of  the  Exhibition 
amounting  to  little  more  than  a  hundred  pounds.  The  loss 
would,  of  course,  have  fallen  on  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  whose  funds,  however,  are  in  none  too  plethoric  a 
condition.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  immediately  it  was 
known  that  expenditure  had  exceeded  receipts,  several  of 
the  exhibitors  voluntarily  came  forward  and  made  np  the 
deficit  among  themselves.  It  is  to  the  enormous  cost  of  the 
catalogue — which  outran  its  originally  assigned  size,  and  en¬ 
tailed  an  expenditure  of  over  seven  hundred  pounds — that  an 
estimated  profit  resulted  in  a  loss.  The  prompt  action  of  the 
exhibitors  in  making  np  the  loss  shows,  however,  that  the 
policy  of  the  Society  in  organizing  the  Exhibition  has  been 
appreciated  ;  and  we  are  sure  that,  as  time  passes  on,  and  the 
photographic  world  sees  this  great  and  memorable  exposition 
of  photography  in  retrospect,  there  will  be  nothing  but  feelings 
of  gratification  at  the  work  which  the  Society  boldly  undertook 
and  successfully  accomplished  in  organizing  and  holding  the 
Exhibition. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  the  President  Elect  of  the 
Convention,  was  in  town  last  week,  and  advantage  was  taken 
of  his  presence  to  convene  one  or  two  informal  gatherings  of 
members  of  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
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arrangements  for  the  meeting  that  takes  place  J uly  4-9  next. 
The  programme  of  excursions,  <fcc.,  has  been  completed  by  the 
local  committee,  and  this  with  the  list  of  papers  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Convention  Council  in  London,  on 
Thursday,  May  26,  for  approval.  The  Convention  handbook 
will  thus,  doubtless,  be  ready  early  in  June.  We  may  say  that 
the  programme  of  excursions  looks  very  tempting,  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  pleasant  outing  awaits  us  all.  The  papers,  we 
think,  will  be  found  of  varied  interest,  and  fully  representative 
of  those  subjects  which  at  present  are  engrossing  the  attention 
of  photographers.  There  is  to  be  a  large  exhibition  of 
apparatus  by  Glasgow  dealers  and  manufacturers ;  a  pictorial 
exhibition  organized  by  Mr.  Craig  Annan  and  others,  and  the 
lantern  slidts  by  Glasgow  workers,  selected  by  a  local 
committee  of  the  highest  competence,  will,  it  is  anticipated, 
satisfy  southern  visitors  that,  in  respect  of  transparency 
making  for  the  lantern,  Glasgow  photographers  are  in  the  very 
forefront.  Altogether,  the  prospects  for  a  successful  meeting 
look  very  bright,  and  we  are  sure  that,  in  return  for  their 
strong  efforts  to  make  the  Glasgow  Convention  a  great  and 
memorable  one,  no  reward  will  be  so  highly  appreciated  by 
Mr.  Stuart  (President),  Mr  Goodwin  (local  Hon.  Secretary), 
Mr.  W.  J.  B.  Halley,  and  the  other  hard-working  members 
of  the  local  executive,  as  a  large  and,  if  possible,  a  record 
attendance. 

*  *  * 

With  regard  to  next  year’s  meeting  of  the  Convention  no¬ 
thing  has  yet  been  settled.  Hastings  does  not  appear  anxious 
to  renew  the  invitation  it  tendered  last  July.  Tunbridge  Wells 
has  been  mentioned,  and  Paris  and  Antwerp  have  each  been 
discussed.  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  prominent  Conventioners  in  respect  of  the  meeting  being 
held  abroad,  and  we  find  that  there  is  an  objection  to  taking 
the  Convention  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  We  ourselves, 
after  considering  the  matter,  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  Convention  could  not  be  maintained 
in  a  foreign  city,  and  that,  if  even  they  were,  they  would  fail  to 
excite  the  sympathy  of  the  Convention’s  hosts.  Possibly,  on 
the  whole,  it  will  be  wiser,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  not 
to  push  the  idea  of  taking  the  Convention  abroad. 

*  *  * 

As  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Convention  for  the  year  1898-99, 
we  have  authority  for  stating  that  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson  Swan, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  would  accept  the  position  were  it  offered  him. 
The  Convention  would,  undoubtedly,  gain  in  lustre  and  esteem 
with  Mr.  Swan  at  its  head.  The  scientific  eclat  thus  imparted 
to  it  would  tend  immensely  to  lift  the  status  of  the  Convention 
in  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world.  Nobody  is  more  fitted  to 
occupy  the  Presidential  chair  of  the  Convention  than  Mr. 
Swan — himself  one  of  the  few  living  fathers  of  photography 
and  a  great  scientist  of  the  Victorian  epoch,  whose  work  in 
connexion  with  electrical  illumination  has  conferred  lasting 
benefits  on  the  community.  With  Mr.  Swan  as  President  of 
the  Convention  for  1898-99,  Newcastle-on- Tyne  is  clearly 
marked  out  as  next  year’s  meeting  place,  and  in  the  interests 
of  photography  generally,  and  of  the  Convention  in  particular, 
we  trust  that  the  forecast  we  are  here  indicating  will  be  fully 
realised  next  July  twelve  months. 

■*  *  * 

We  have  received  from  the  editor  of  our  contemporary,  The 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  a  reprint  of  a  compilation  of  metrical 


equivalents  of  Imperial  Weights  and  Measures  and  Thermo¬ 
metric  Equivalents  that  recently  appeared  in  its  pages.  In  a 
prefatory  note  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  is  now  legalised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  purposes  of  trade,  and  it  appears  desirable  that  the  ex¬ 
tended  use'of  the  system  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible.  The  tables  in  question  have  been,  compiled  to- 
facilitate  the  conversion  of  quantities  stated  in  terms  of  the 
Imperial  system  into  terms  of  the  metric  system.  There  are 
five  sections  in  the  reprint,  consisting  of  (1)  The  Metric 
Equivalents  of  Imperial  Weights  and  Measures ;  (2)  Equiva¬ 
lents  of  Measures  of  Length,  and  Conversion  tables;  (3)  Equiva¬ 
lents  of  Measures  of  Mass  ;  (4)  Equivalents  of  Measures  of 
Volume ;  and  (5)  a  Table  of  Thermometric  Equivalents  of  the 
four  scales  commonly  employed.  The  information  given  is 
seen  at  a  glance,  and  the  reprint  is  one  that  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  at  hand  for  reference,  inasmuch  as  it  is  useful  as  well 
as  educational,  now  that  the  metric  system  appears  to  have 
some  little  chance  of  creeping  into  general  recognition. 


DEVELOPMENT  UNDER  NEW  LIGHTS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  chemical  compounds 
newly  added  to  the  list  of  developing  agents  has  multiplied  to 
an  a1  arming  extent — we  may  say  that  in  round  numbers  we 
have  now  a  dozen  new  developers  to  chouse  from.  We  are  far 
from  deploring  this  plethora  of  choice  if  there  can  be  a  distinct 
gain  shown,  and,  indeed,  in  any  case,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
true  function  of  research  is  to  experiment — on  definite  lines  of 
course — such  a  wealth  of  material  may  be  a  subject  of  con¬ 
gratulation.  So  far,  however,  the  mine  has  virtually  not  been 
quarried.  There  are  here  and  there  to  be  found  a  few  dis¬ 
connected  essays  upon  one  or  the  other  of  the  new  agents,  but 
nothing  whatever  has  been  written  in  the  shape  of  a  treatise¬ 
giving  the  relative  values  of  even  the  earlier  of  the  recent 
developers.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  refer  to  the  laborious 
and  multitudinous  experiments  in  the  most  valuable  series  of 
papers  by  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield,  the  loss  sustained  by  pho¬ 
tography  by  the  lamented  death  of  the  former  being  difficult  to 
estimate.  A  few  only  of  the  developing  agents  have  been 
examined  by  them,  but  from  their  experiments  with  a  portion 
only  it  is  a  very  natural  conclusion  to  draw,  that  so  far 
as  actual  results  are  concerned  it  is  almost  a  matter  of 
indifference  what  developer  is  employed,  using  the  word  in  the 
sense  either  of  the  particular  agent,  or  the  proportion  of 
ingredients,  contained  in  any  particular  solution  under  investi¬ 
gation. 

This  difficulty  meets  us  on  the  threshold  of  any  attempt  to- 
estimate  the  usefulness  of  new  developers.  Messrs.  Hurter  <fc 
Driffield  have  made  an  immense  number  of  experiments  with 
scientific  exactitude,  and  the  irresistible  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  them  is  that,  no  matter  what  developer  is  employed,  you 
can  get  the  same  gradation  with  the  same  exposure  with  any  de¬ 
veloper.  The  whole  practice  of  the  development  of  gelatine  plates 
as  carried  on  for,  now,  so  many  years  is  thus  in  effect  revolu¬ 
tionised;  but,  so  far,  this  is  not  admitted  by  the  many:  a  few, 
however,  appear  to  govern  their  practice  upon  this  theory.  “A 
straw  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows,”  and  on  this  point  a 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Howard  Farmer  at  the  “  Royal  ”  the  other 
day  is  well  worthy  of  being  remembered.  He  said  he  regarded 
the  examination  of  a  negative  during  development  as  being  “a 
fad  of  no  practical  value.” 
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Granting,  however,  the  correctness  of  this  appreciation  of 
'Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  work,  and  of  its  degree  of  accept¬ 
ance,  there  yet  remain  many  practical  points  in  which  one 
developer  might  be  preferable  to  another.  For  example,  one 
developer  m’ght  at  a  given  strength  produce  a  finished  negative 
in  half  the  time  needed  for  another  at  the  same  strength.  This 
would  be  an  obvious  advantage.  Linked  with  this  aspect  is 
that  of  developers  used  at  average  strengths  which  never  contain 
enough  of  the  particular  developing  agent  to  injure  the  film  or 
i  mage,  so  that  the  question  of  cost  is  an  important  element  of  com¬ 
parison.  If  a  two-grain  to  the  ounce  of  one  material  will  do  the 
same  work  as  a  four-grain  to  the  ounce  of  another,  and  both  are 
the  same  price,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  former  is 
the  one  to  be  preferred.  But  even  on  so  simple  a  point  as  this 
we  are  without  sufficient  data  to  form  a  judgment.  We  might 
expect  to  get  some  knowledge  from  the  manufacturers  of  the 
materials.  Let  us  examine  the  formulae  they  give  us;  there  are 
two  little  handbooks  published  in  the  respective  interests  of 
Herren  Andresen  and  Hauff.  Let  us  see  what  they  say  about 
glycin,  for  instance,  an  agent  of  latest  introduction,  described  in 
the  pamphlets  in  question.  Herr  Andresen  for  a  normal 
develop er— t wo  solutions— gives  it  at  seven  grains  to  the  ounce 
but  with  a  one-solution  we  are  only  to  use  six  grains.  Again 
with  a  two-solution  developer  we  are  to  use  2\  grains  sulphite 
do  1  of  glycin,  but  double  that  proportion  for  a  one-solution, 
and  with  the  latter  we  are  given  seventeen  or  eighteen  per  cent  • 
more  potassium  carbonate  than  with  the  two-solution.  If  we 
turn  now  to  the  Hauff  book,  6^’grains  is  the  strength  to  use, 
with  the  same  sulphite  and  potassium  proportion  as  the  Andre¬ 
sen  two-solution  developer,  but  with  double  the  amount  of  the 
potassium  salt  to  be  found  in  that  formula  !  Turning  next  to 
the  treatment  of  metol  in  the  two  books,  we  find  the  Andresen 
formula  to  be  grains  to  the  ounce  for  a  one-solution,  but 
3-grains  for  a  two-solution  !  The  Hauff  formula  give  3§  grains 
to  the  ounce,  and  half  the  proportion  of  potassium  carbonate  to 
metol  that  the  Andresen  book  recommends. 

Amidol  Andresen  is  to  be  2-|-  grains  to  the  ounce  :  amidol 
Hauff  3J  grains,  and  so  on.  (It  is  to  be  noted  that,  when  we 
give  proportions  for  a  two-solution,  they  refer  to  the  amount 
present  in  the  solution  mixed  ready  for  use.)  The  labour, 
or  rather  time,  involved  in  making  the  calculations  for  these 
comparisons  is  a  discredit  to  any  publisher  of  a  formula,  but 
all  are  sinners  alike.  When  will  the  time  come  when  makers 
will  give  us  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  per  ounce  or 
other  unit  in  the  ready-for-use  developer  1  Much  more  could 
be  written  in  the  same  strain,  but  we  think  we  have  said 
sufficient  to  show  the  urgent  need,  if  our  knowledge  of  the 
newer  agents  is  to  be  put  on  a  proper  footing,  for  a  scientific 
research  upon  the  true  place  and  value  of  the  more  modern 
developing  agents  and  formulae. 


THE  ALLEGED  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  DEVELOPED 
IMAGE  ON  AN  UNEXPOSED  FILM. 

II. 

In  our  previous  article  three  weeks  ago  we  dealt  with  the 
action  during  development  of  a  rapid  gelatine  film,  coated  both 
before  and  after  exposure  with  a  comparatively  slow  film  of 
collodion  emulsion,  and  showed  that,  although  the  more  rapid 
gelatino- bromide  does  undoubtedly  so  far  transfer  the  light 
force  expended  upon  itself  to  the  collodion  film  that  has 
« received  a  short  but  altogether  inadequate  exposure,  the 


latter  is  capable  of  yielding  a  fully  exposed  image,  yet  it 
exercises  an  apparently  inappreciable  action  upon  a  film  that 
has  received  no  exposure  at  all. 

But  the  circumstances  surrounding  this  experiment  are,  as 
we  pointed  out,  widely  different  from  those  in  the  case  of  a 
collodion  film  coated  upon  a  developed,  fixed,  and  finished 
negative.  In  the  one  instance  we  have  the  simultaneous 
development  of  the  gelatine  film  proceeding  in  close  proximity 
to,  if  not  in  absolute  chemical  contact  with,  the  unexposed 
film,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  molecular 
excitement  set  up  in  the  one  by  the  process  of  development 
would  in  some  measure  communicate  itself  to  the  other,  more 
especially  as  the  developing  solution  must  pass  through  the 
latter  before  it  can  exercise  any  action  at  all.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  quoted  by  Herr  Liesegang,  however,  the  possible  in¬ 
ducement  of  molecular  excitement  is  altogether  absent,  and 
whatever  action  arises  must  be  a  purely  chemical  one,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  explanation  that  gentleman  himself  offers. 

In  repeating  Herr  Liesegang’s  experiment  the  same  washed 
collodion  emulsion  was  employed  as  in  the  cases  already  cited. 
The  first  negative  selected  was  one  which  had  been  taken  three 
or  four  years,  ago  and  which  could  therefore  scarcely  be  expected, 
if  such  is  even  the  case,  to  retain  any  latent  traces  of  the 
disturbances  set  up  by  the  action  of  light  and  development. 
After  coating  the  negative  it  was  allowed  to  stand,  sheltered 
even  from  the  light  of  the  dark-room  window,  until  the 
solvents  had  nearly  evaporated,  and  the  edges  of  the  collodion 
film  were  beginning  to  dry  when  it  was  immersed  in  a  dish  of 
water  until  the  fluid  ran  evenly  over  its  surface. 

Development  was  then  commenced  with  the  same  strength 
of  pyro  ammonia  as  in  our  previous  experiments,  that  is  to  say, 
with  a  solution  rather  below  the  normal  strength  as  regards 
ammonia  if  a  gelatine  film  were  in  question,  but  of  about  safe 
strength  for  use  with  a  collodion  emulsion ;  in  fact,  we  were 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  slightest  risk  of  introducing  compli¬ 
cations  by  setting  up  abnormal  reduction  or  fog,  arguing  that, 
if  chemical  action  were  to  take  place  at  all,  it  would  do  so, 
more  slowly  perhaps,  with  a  comparatively  weak  solution  as 
well  as  with  a  strong  one.  However,  at  this  strength 
absolutely  no  action  took  place  at  all,  the  collodion  film 
retaining  its  original  cleanness  for  several  minutes. 

A  fresh  solution  was  then  made  strictly  according  to  our 
normal  formula  for  use  with  gelatine  plates  and  containing 
three  minims  of  ammonia  to  each  ounce.  Even  this  produced 
no  action  beyond  a  very  slight  general  veil,  scarcely  amounting 
to  “  fog  ”  after  five  minutes’  application,  so  it  was  further 
strengthened,  with  the  production  of  an  increase  in  the  veil, 
and  still  further  addition  of  ammonia  and  prolonged  action 
eventually  brought  about  a  dense  reduction  over  the  whole 
plate.  The  fog  was  apparently  perfectly  uniform,  but,  after 
washing  off  the  strongly  discoloured  developer,  a  very  faint 
negative  image  could  be  seen  when  the  plate  was  examined  by 
reflection  in  a  strong  light ;  bat,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  only 
traceable  on  the  most  prominent  high  lights  of  the  original 
negative,  and  not  at  all  by  transmitted  light. 

The  trial  was  repeated  several  times  with  negatives  of 
different  ages,  from  one  just  dried  upwards,  but  with  no  better 
result  in  any  shape  or  form.  The  most  that  could  be  got  out 
of  any  of  them  was  a  vague  sort  of  darkening  of  the  colour  of 
the  surface  image  on  those  parts  corresponding  to  the  highest 
lights  of  the  original  image,  and  this  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
completely  masked  by  the  discolouration  of  the  pyro  solution. 
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In  no  single  instance,  it  may  be  noted,  was  any  result  obtained 
until  general  fog  had  commenced;  and,  in  order  to  test  whether 
the  formation  of  the  supposed  secondary  image  commenced 
simultaneously  with  the  fog,  several  plates  were  washed  at 
different  stages  in  order  that  they  might  be  examined  without 
the  disturbing  influence  of  the  discoloured  developer.  But  it 
was  only  when  the  fogging  was  well  advanced  that  any  trace 
of  an  image  was  discoverable,  and  we  may  add  that  not  in 
every  case  was  it  discoverable  at  all. 

Our  trials  were  all  made  so  far,  it  will  be  noted,  with  pyro, 
but  it  occurred  to  us  that,  as  Herr  Liesegang  mentioned  in  his 
original  note  that  a  normal  alkaline  hydroquinone  developer 
had  been  used,  possibly  some  virtue  might  attach  to  that 
particular  reducing  agent,  or  at  least  that  it  might  exercise 
the  selective  action  without  as  much  tendency  to  fog  as  pyro  ; 
but,  on  repeating  the  experiments  with  hydroquinone,  the 
results  were  practically  identical,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  colour  of  the  reduction,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  faint  image 
was  sometimes  visible  during  development. 

From  the  numerous  experiments  we  have  made  with 
practically  identical  results  we  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion 
suggested  in  our  previous  article,  that  whatever  result  is 
produced  is  quite  independent  of  the  negative  image  as  such, 
and  would  occur  just  as  readily  upon  any  silvered  or  partially 
silvered  surface  with  an  unexposed  film  spread  upon  it  if  the 
latter  were  pushed  to  the  verge  of,  or  rather  well  into,  a  state 
of  fog.  It  is  easily  conceivable,  and  this  we  believe  to  be 
practically  Herr  Liesegang’s  own  explanation  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon,  that,  as  the  gradually  fogging  film  gives  off  its  bromine, 
a  portion  of  this  is  absorbed  by  the  silver  image  underneath, 
and  accordingly  those  portions  of  the  film  which  correspond 
with  the  underlying  image,  beiog  thus  less  restrained  than 
those  others  which  have  none  of  their  evolved  bromine 
abstracted,  undergo  stronger  reduction.  This  view  seems 
to  be  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in 
the  last  stages  of  the  process  that  any  selective  action  is 
noticeable,  or  when  the  reduction  has  reached  sufficiently 
near  to  the  silver  image  to  give  it,  rather  than  the  alkali  of 
the  developer,  the  stronger  attraction  for  the  nascent 
bromine. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  varied  the  experiment 
by  substituting  a  “  physical  ”  for  the  “  chemical  ”  developer 
hitherto  employed,  and  under  the  altered  circumstances  we 
should  have  been  not  unprepared  to  find  a  well-marked  nega¬ 
tive  image,  at  any  rate,  with  a  recently  developed  negative. 
We  were  correspondingly  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  a  positive 
image  produced,  not  a  practically  useful  one,  even  if  it  could 
have  been  separated  from  the  underlying  negative,  but  more 
strongly  marked  than  any  previously  obtained.  Thinking  it 
might  possibly  be  due  to  the  action  of  light  through  the 
negative  in  examining  the  plate,  the  experiment  was  repeated 
without  removing  the  plate  from  the  dish,  but  with  a  quite 
similar  result.  We  are  at  present  unable  to  offer  any 
suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  we  must  confess,  anomalous 
behaviour. 

-  ,+.  — 

The  Hands  in  Portraiture.— In  view  of  the  prominent  and 
oftentimes  unsightly  positions  in  photographic  portraits  which  are 
assumed  by  the  hands  of  the  sitter,  the  following  suggestions,  given 
by  Mr.  Xanthus  Smith  in  Anthony's  Bulletin ,  are  well  worth 
attention.  Mr.  Smith  says  in  part :  “  When  the  fingers  are 
extended  straight  out  and  held  close  together,  the  effect  is  stiff, 


and,  if  they  are  kept  straight  and  spread  equally,  the  result  is  av 
sprawled,  awkward  look.  When  the  hand  is  open,  three  fingers 
pose  together  better  than  two,  and  some  of  ihe  fingers  should  be 
drawn  up,  but  not  all  equally.  A  completely  doubled- up  hand  is 
not  good — it  is  like  a  fist ;  but  a  pose  in  the  position  of  holding  a 
pen  or  pencil,  or  when  writing  or  drawing,  is  one  which  looks  well 
from  many  points  of  view.  A  very  bad  arrangement  of  the  hand  is 
when  it  is  held  flat  and  the  fingers  doubled  up  to  the  second  joint. 
The  squareness  of  the  form  and  the  impression  of  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  being  cut  off  are  very  unpleasant.”  Naturalness  andJ 
unconsciously  suspended  action  seems  to  be  the  all-important  point,, 
and  this  will  be  the  most  likely  to  result  if  employment  of  some 
kind  is  found  for  them,  either  m  the  holding  of  some  object  or  the 
actual  doing  of  some  action,  which,  of  course,  must  have  a  direct 
and  logical  connexion  with  the  general  pose  and  surroundings,  and 
which  must  not  be  of  sufficient  prominence  to  lead  from  the  motive 
of  the  picture  itself,  but  rather  should  harmonise  with  and  be- 
subservient  to  it. 


Photogravure  versus  Xilne  Engraving-.— The  great  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  photographic  processes  of  engraving  have  displaced  the- 
work  of  the  engraver  is  well  known,  and  too  often  is  as  much  to  be 
deplored.  An  example  is  to  be  seen  in  the  supplementary  portrait, 
presented  with  a  recent  issue  of  Nature ,  of  Professor  Albert  von 
Kolliker,  a  photogravure  forming  No.  XXXI.  of  a  series  of  scientific- 
worthies  published  by  that  periodical  from  time  to  time.  They 
comprise  in  the  main  a  set  of  fine  line  engravings,  the  one  we  now- 
refer  to,  however,  being  a  photogravure  and  evidently  from  a  highly 
retouched  photograph.  We  do  not  think  that  in  this  case  there  haa^ 
been  any  gain  to  art  by  the  use  of  the  modern  method. 


Some  Properties  of  Rontgren  Rays. — Professor  Ront> 
gen  has  presented  a  paper  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
which  he  enters  into  some  interesting  and  instructive  particulars 
relative  to  the  X  rays.  Regarding  the  opacity  of  bodies  to  the  rays,, 
he  points  out  that,  though  an  opaque  screen  be  used,  if  a  fluorescent 
surface  be  placed  beyond  it  a  slight  fluorescence  may  be  observed- 
when  the  tube  is  illuminated,  and  he  explains  the  effect  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  air  round  the  Crookes  tube  gives  off  X  rays. 


The  Varying*  Brightness  of  the  Screen  he  explains  as 
being  due  to  many  causes,  which  he  enumerates  in  the  paper. 
When  a  focus  tube  is  used  the  rays  that  leave  the  platinum  reflector 
are  most  active  when  they  come  off  at  the  greatest  angle,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  much  exceed  80°.  The  thicker  a  transparent  plate  is, . 
the  more  rays  in  proportion  does  it  allow  to  pass.  Then,  again,  the 
actual  transparency  is  not  an  unchangeable  factor,  different  kinds  of 
tubes  giving  different  values  in  this  direction ;  thus,  tubes  of  soft 
glass  require  a  small,  and  hard  glass  a  high  potential.  Further,  the 
quality  of  the  rays  is  governed  by  many  factors — the  way  in  which 
the  interrupter  works,  the  insertion  of  a  Tesla  transformer,  the- 
vacuum,  and  other  causes  not  yet  investigated.  The  quality  of  the 
rays  is  not  influenced  by  the  strength  of  the  current,  but  their 
intensity  is  directly  proportional  to  it.  Among  the  conclusions  he 
presents,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  photographic  action  varies 
considerably  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  tube,  though  different 
fluorescent  screens,  for  example,  may  have  identically  equal  lumi¬ 
nosity.  The  ordinary  photographic  plate  is  very  transparent  to  the 
rays,  and  when  films  were  used  a  pencil  of  Rontgen  rays  was  able 
to  pass  through  and  penetrate  to  the  very  last  one  of  ninety-six 
films. 


Submarine  Photography.— -Hitherto  most  experiments  in 
the  field  of  photography  under  water  have  met  with  but  a  small 
measure  of  success.  In  river  water  the  want  of  transparency  has 
been  a  difficulty  that  could  not  be  overcome,  while  in  truly  sub¬ 
marine  work  the  absence  of  light  was  the  difficulty.  Professor 
Louis  Boutan  has  set  to  work  with  such  determination  that  he  has- 
had  a  measurable  success.  The  first  part  of  his  work  is  to  don  a- 
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diver’s  dress  and  go  down  into  the  water ;  then  his  camera,  specially 
constructed,  of  course,  and  in  a  watertight  case,  is  sent  down  to  him 
from  an  anchored  boat.  He  sets  his  camera  up  and  goes  to  work  as 
though  on  dry  ground,  but  to  get  suitable  contrasts  he  finds  a  blue- 
glass  screen  to  his  lens  to  be  desirable.  The  darkness,  which  varies 
according  to  the  depth,  necessitates  long  exposures,  some  having 
amounted  to  as  much  as  twenty-five  minutes.  It  is  reckoned  that  not 
more  than  a  hundred  square  metres  can  be  included  in  one  picture ; 
but  even  that  suffices  for  the  production  of  valuable  results.  After 
all,  it  is  felt  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  use  artificial  light 
with  an  apparatus  that  can  be  used,  in  a  sense,  automatically,  without 
needing  a  diving  operator  to  work  it. 


A  New  Iiig-ht  Standard. — Some  little  time  ago  we  de¬ 
scribed  Sir  Wm.  Crookes’  light  standard,  devised  many  years  ago, 
and  apparently  possessing  the  highest  merits.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted,  and  “a  new  light 
standard”  has  become  a  subject  of  perennial  interest.  At  present  the 
rather  impracticable  white-hot  platinum  system  holds  the  field  for 
scientific  exactitude,  though  in  this  country  the  standard  candle  still 
holds  its  own.  The  latest  suggestion  in  this  direction  is  that  of 
M.  C.  Fery,  who,  in  a  paper  recently  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences,  proposes  an  acetylene  flame.  Seeing  that  the  production 
of  a  virtually  pure  acetylene  gas  presents  little  or  no  difficulty,  no 
trouble  in  regard  to  variation  of  the  illuminant  need  be  anticipated. 
There  only  remain  the  conditions  of  combustion.  These  M.  Fery 
proposes  to  meet  by  using  a  burner  with  an  aperture  of  half  a  milli¬ 
metre  in  diameter. 


Proposed  Optical  Exhibition. — The  Spectacle  -  makers’ 
Company,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  is,  like  some  other  of  the 
ancient  City  Companies,  now  furthering  the  craft  they  are  supposed 
to  represent  in  a  practical  way.  It  has  already  decided  to  institute 
a  system  of  granting  diplomas  to  proficients  in  ophthalmics.  Now 
it  is  proposed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  Master 
of  the  Spectacle-makers’  Company,  to  hold  an  Optical  Exhibition. 
Sir  Reginald  Hanson,  M.P.,  who  is  seconding  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
wishes,  in  view  of  the  movement  has  promised  a  substantial  sum  of 
money,  on  condition  that  the  most  noteworthy  exhibits  are  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  proposition  will  bear  good  fruit  if  carried  out,  as  too  long  has 
much  of  the  optical  trade  in  this  country  been  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners. 


miniatures. — The  Exhibition  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  which 
opened  on  Monday  last  at  New  Bond-street,  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  photographers.  It  includes  a  very  large  number  of 
miniatures  as  well  as  something  like  fifty  full-length  drawings  by 
Cosway,  one  of  the  finest  miniature-painters  we  have  had ;  also 
some  forty  of  Downman’s  profiles  of  eighteenth-century  beauties,  as 
well  as  examples  of  the  best  miniatures  of  that  period.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  photography  miniatures  were  very  much  in_vogue,  but 
photography  quite  killed  those  of  the  “  Le  Creevy  ”  type.  At  that 
period  a  considerable  business  was  done  in  coloured  Daguerreotypes 
and  coloured  paper  pictures,  as  well  as  glass  pictures  for  lockets  and 
brooches,  for  then  portraits  set  in  jewellery  were  in  fashion,  though 
we  understand  they,  for  lockets,  are  again  becoming  fashionable. 


At  one  period  high  prices  were  paid  for  coloured  photographic 
miniatures— five  guineas  and  upward— but  they  were  of  great  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  were  painted  by  artists  who  were  miniature  painters 
on  ivory  before  the  advent  of  photography.  Unfortunately  the 
work  was  done  on  an  unstable  base  when  on  paper,  as  there  were 
then  only  silver  prints  to  work  upon.  Now  the  case  is  different ; 
we  have  the  carbon  process  and  the  platinotype  process,  both  of 
(which  are  permanent,  and  the  latter  especially  lends  itself  to  the 
colourist.  But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  miniature-painters, 


as  of  old,  to  do  the  work  ?  Alas !  the  echo  is,  Where  P  Photo¬ 
graphic  colouring  (miniatures)  of  the  standard  of  forty  years  ago 
seems  to  have  become  quite  a  lost  art.  Modem  photographic 
colouring,  so  far  as  miniatures  are  concerned,  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  that  produced  by  Lock,  Williams,  and  others  in  the  late 
fifties  and  early  sixties.  However,  photographic  colouring  of  the 
larger-size  pictures  is  still  as  good  as  ever. 


Royal  Society  Soiree. — The  Annual  Soiree  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  held  last  week,  and,  as  usual,  the  Hite  of  the  scientific 
were  present.  Of  course,  photography  was  to  the  fore.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  exhibits  were  the  photographs  of  the  late  solar 
eclipse  in  its  various  aspects,  as  taken  by  the  different  expeditions  in 
January  last.  These  were  explained  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  and, 
by  his  lucid  description,  were  much  appreciated  by  the  visitors. 
The  Rontgen  rays  were  well  in  evidence,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell 
Swinton,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  investigate  the  X-ray 
subject  in  this  country,  had  some  very  interesting  things  on  view 
as  well  as  promising  things  for  the  future.  Photographs  of  electrical 
discharges  were  shown  by  Mr.  Tarrant,  and  the  Naturographs  of  Dr. 
Selle,  taken  by  colour  screens,  were  also  shown,  as  was  the  complete 
set  of  apparatus  for  the  micrography  of  metals,  designed  by  Professor 
Austen  for  use  at  the  Els  wick  Works.  It  is  doubtful  if  photography 
has  ever  figured  so  prominently  at  any  previous  soiree  of  the  Royal 
Society  as  on  this  occasion. 


The  Royal  Academy.— The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  is  now  open,  and,  although  some  of  the  most 
prominent  R.A.’s  have  unfortunately,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  joined  the  great  majority,  the  Exhibition,  excepting  their 
works,  is  a  good  average  one,  if  not  in  some  respects  above  the 
average.  In  going  through  the  rooms  one  cannot  but  recognise  that 
photography  has  been  of  immense  service  to  many  of  the  artists ;  but 
the  majority  would,  doubtless,  deny  it,  though  some  few  would  not, 
and  would  freely  admit  that  they  had  even  used  the  camera  to  aid 
them  in  their  work.  Although  photography  has  been  largely 
utilised  in  landscape  and  figure  subjects,  it  is  chiefly  in  portraiture 
that  it  has  played  the  most  important  part.  In  most,  if  not  all,  the 
artists  have  worked  from  photographs  for  the  likeness,  or,  as  they 
would  probably  say,  “  to  save  the  time  of  their  sitters.”  It  is  some¬ 
what  surprising  the  comparatively  few  photographers  who  visit 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  though  they  would  always  learn 
much  therefrom,  and  more  particularly  from  a  real  art  point  of  view. 
We  say  real  art  point  of  view  in  contradistinction  to  the  so-called 
art  of  the  Photographic  Salon  type. 


Liquid  Hydrogen.— At  last  hydrogen  has  succumbed  and 
been  liquefied.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been  thought  impossible 
to  liquefy  this  element,  though  no  end  of  attempts  have  been  made 
by  different  experimentalists  which  have  all  ended  in  failure.  But  at 
last  Professor  Dewar  has  succeeded,  and  now  all  known  gases  have 
been  reduced  to  a  liquid  state.  This  condition  was  obtained  by 
Professor  Dewar  under  a  pressure  of  180  atmospheres,  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  240°  below  the  zero  of  the  Centigrade  scale.  Some  of  our 
non-scientific  readers  will  perhaps  the  better  realise  this  intense 
coldness  when  we  mention  that  it  is  equal  to  432°  below  the  freezing 
point  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer.  It  will  readily  be  recognised 
that,  working  under  these  conditions  of  pressure  and  coldness,  the 
experiments  are  conducted  under  considerable  personal  risk. 


In  an  article  on  the  subject,  in  the  Standard  of  Friday  last,  some 
doubt  is  cast  upon  Professor  Dewar  being  the  first  who  really  pro¬ 
duced  liquid  hydrogen,  and,  while  giving  the  credit  to  the  Professor 
of  being  the  first  to  produce  it  in  quantity,  the  writer  infers  that 
Professor  K.  Olszewski  had  done  the  same  on  a  smaller  scale  two 
years  ago,  and  published  it  at  Cracow  in  June  1896,  and  that  it  was 
translated  in  Nature  for  A  ugust  20  of  the  same  year.  In  a  letter 
in  the  same  paper  the  next  day  Professor  Dewar  gives  a  distinct 
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denial  to  that,  a  ad  quotes  from  Professor  Olszewski  s  writings  in 
1895  in  proof  of  his  contention. 


The  Next  3Loan  Exhibition  in  the  City.— In  our  issue 
of  the  6th  inst.  we  mentioned  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  responding  to 
the  toast  to  himself  and  the  Corporation,  announced  that  a  valuable 
collection  of  work  of  the  French  school  would  be  opened  this  year 
at  the  Guildhall.  The  date  of  the  opening  has  since  been  fixed  for 
Saturday,  June  4.  The  postponement  to  that  date  has  been  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  ill  health  of  Mr.  Temple,  the  Director  of  the  Gallery. 
The  Exhibition  will  be  open  free,  as  the  Corporation  do  not  accept 
«  gate  money.”  It  may  be  added  that  the  Exhibition  will  be  open 
on  Sunday  afternoons  as  hitherto. 

- - - 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  COLOUR  SENSITISERS  FOR  GELATINO- 
BROMIDE  PLATES. 

[ Photograph isc he  Correspondent . ] 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Eder  the  author  has  investigated  various  colour 
sensitisers  with  special  regard  to  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the 
sensitising  bands  in  the  less  refrangible  parts  of  the  spectrum.  A  very 
large  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  obtain  the  most 
favourable  and  even  acting  formulse. 

The  sensitising  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  with  erythrosine  was  taken 
as  a  starting  point,  the  erythrosine  being  obtained  from  Schuchardt,  and 
it  was  tried  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  a  preliminary  bath 
of  ammonia. 

Erythrosine  (Tetra-iodo-fluorescine  of  soda). 

This  acts  in  pure  aqueous  solution  weaker  than  when  ammonia  is 
added  ;  the  most  favourable  method  proved  to  be  with  a  preliminary 
ammonia  bath  of  the  following  concentration  : — 

Preliminary  Bath. 

Ammonia .  2  c.  c. 

Water  . 100  „ 

In  this  the  plates  were  bathed  for  two  minutes  and  then  immersed  in 
the  following  dye  bath  for  two  minutes  : — 

Erythrosine  solution  1:500  6  c.  c. 

Ammonia.., . . .  2  ,, 

Water  ...._ . ....... .  100  ,, 

Then  dried  in  the  dark.  The  preliminary  bath  acts  vory  favourably 
and  increases  the  sensitiveness  considerably.  The  addition  of  two  c.  c. 
of  ammonia  to  100  c.  c.  of  water  must  be  taken  as  the  maximum  ; 
above  this  quantity,  fog. 

The  plates  prepared  according  to  the  above  formula  show  a  high 
sensitiveness  and  a  broad  and  intense  sensitising  band  from  D  into  the 
green  (DfE),  which  is  broader  and  better  closed  towards  blue  than  with 
any  other  kind  of  sensitising.  These  erythrosine  plates  were  used  as 
normal  plates  for  spectrum  photographs  for  comparing  with  those 
obtained  with  the  following  dyes. 

An  increased  quantity  of  erythrosine  cannot  be  recommended,  as, 
although  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow  remains  the  same  to  a  certain  limit, 
the  band  of  sensitiveness  in  the  yellow-green  becomes  smaller,  since  the 
great  quantity  of  the  dye  in  the  film  prevents  the  access  of  the  light 
corresponding  to  the  absorption,  and  causeB  the  so-called  “  screening.” 
With  an  excess  of  dye  solution  the  total  sensitiveness  is  considerably 
lowered.  The  addition  of  silver  nitrate  is  not  advantageous  as  by  this 
method  of  working  the  clearness  is  decreased. 

A  plate  prepared  according  to  the  above  formula  with  eosine  solution 
(tetra-bromo-fluorescine  of  potassium)  proved  to  be  four  times  less  sensi¬ 
tive  than  the  erythrosine  plate.  The  sensitising  band  also  was  narrower 
and  rose  more  abruptly. 

Ethyl  eosine  (the  potassium  salt  of  tetra-bromo-fluorescine -ethyl-ether), 
and  methyl  eosine  (the  potassium  salt  of  tetra-bromo-fluorescine-methyl- 
ether),  obtained  from  Monnet  &  Co.,  act  better  than  ordinary  eosine 
and  showed  a  broader  band  and  a  less  abrupt  maximum.  The  sensi¬ 
tiveness  also  with  the  two  last-named  dyes  was  higher  than  with  the 
ordinary  eosine.  As  the  sensitising  maximum  of  these  dyes  lies  approx¬ 
imately  in  the  same  place  as  with  ordinary  eosine  (or  only  a  very  little 
further  towards  the  yellow),  it  would  be  advantageous  to  replace  the 
ordinary  eosine  by  the  ethyl  or  methyl  eosine. 


Rose  Bengal  (tetra-iodo-tetra-chloro  fluoreecine  of  potassium,  obtain 
from  the  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  fabrik). 

The  best  oonoentration  with  this  dye  is  as  follows  :  2  c.  c.  of  a 
1:500  to  every  100  c.  c.  of  water.  A  preliminary  bath  of  two  per  cent, 
of  ammonia  as  well  as  the  addition  of  two  per  cent  of  ammonia  to  the 
dye  bath  acts  favourably  and  broadens  the  sensitising  band,  which 
extends  even  with  the  shortest  exposure  from  the  yellow-green  to  beyond 
d  in  the  orange.  The  general  sensitiveness  of  these  plates  is  lowered 
by  too  large  a  quantity  of  dye,  but  even  in  the  most  favourable  cases  it 
does  not  reach  that  of  erythrosine. 

Octo-iodo-fluorescine. 

This  dye  shows  just  such  a  narrow  band  as  eosine,  but  is  more 
sensitive  than  the  latter.  The  best  action  is  obtained  by  adding  2  c  c. 
of  a  1 :  500  solution  of  Jlie  dye  to  every  100  c.  c.  of  water  with  2  per  cent, 
ammonia,  and  no  preliminary  bath  should  be  used.  Only  when  12  c.  c. 
of  the  1 : 500  dye  solution  are  used  does  the  preliminary  bath  broaden  the 
sensitising  band,  but  even  then  it  is  not  so  broad  as  with  the  first  i 
quantity  of  dye. 

Phloxine  (alkali  salt  of  tetra-bromo-dichloro-fluorescine,  obtained  from 
the  Badische  Anilin  und  Sodafabrik). 

Phloxine  gives  gelatino-bromide  plates  twice  as  sensitive  as  Rose 
Bengal,  and  four  times  less  sensitive  than  erythrosine.  The  position  of 
the  sensitising  band  is  almost  the  same  as  with  eosine,  only  slightly 
displaced  towards  yellow.  It  acts  best  with  the  addition  of  G  c.  c.  of 
1 :  500  solution  of  phloxine  and  2  c.  c.  of  ammonia.  A  preliminary  bath 
of  2  per  cent,  ammonia  acts  favourably.  The  sensitising  band  of  the 
phloxine  plates  is  narrow,  and  the  sensitiveness  is  considerably  lowered, 
even  with  the  addition  of  12  c.  c.  of  1 : 500  dye  solution. 

Bromo- naphthol-fluorescine  (obtained  from  Bayer  &  Co.,  Elberfeld). 

The  band  of  sensitiveness  with  this  dye  is  still  narrower  than  with 
phloxine.  An  increasing  proportion  of  the  dye  in  the  sensitising  bath 
makes  the  band  broader  and  more  intense  ;  still  with  the  most  favourable 
proportion  of  dye,  which  is  12  c.  c.  of  1 : 500  solution  to  100  c.  c.  of  water 
and  two  per  cent,  ammonia,  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

Naphthol-fluorescine  (Bayer  &  Co.,  Elberfeld). 

This  is  a  good  sensitiser,  and  shows  three  maxima  in  the  band  of 
sensitiveness,  the  strongest  lying  at  n,  whilst  the  two  weaker  lie  in  the 
orange  and  towards  red.  The  band  increases  in  breadth  and  intensity, 
with  increasing  proportion  of  dye,  and  the  best  formula  is  as  follows 

j 

Preliminary  Bath. 

Ammonia . ..... .  2  c.  c. 

Water  . . .  100  ,, 

Bathe  the  plates  for  two  minutes,  allow  to  drain,  and  then  immerse  in  the 

Dye  Bath. 

Naphthol-fluorescine  solution  1 :  500 

Ammonia  . 

Water  . 

Bathe  the  plate  for  two  minutes  and  then  dry. 

With  excess  of  dye,  for  instance,  24  c.  c.  to  100  of  water,  the  band 
suffers  in  breadth.  The  action  of  the  blue  is  not  so  strongly  lowered  as 
with  rose  Bengal  or  erythrosine,  so  that  when  photographing  coloured 
objects  with  much  blue  a  darker  yellow  screen  should  be  used. 

Cyanosine  (alkali  salt  of  tetra-bromo-dichloro-fluorescine  methyl  ether, 
obtained  from  Monnet  &  Co.,  of  Lyons). 

The  band  of  sensitiveness  of  this  dye  is  fairly  good,  but  it  is  not  so 
broad  as  the  previous  one.  The  best  formula  is  : — 

Preliminary  Bath. 

Ammonia  . . . ....... .  2  per  cent. 

Dye  Bath. 

Cyanosine  solution  1 :50Q  _ .... _ _  12  c.  c* 

Ammonia  ......... . ........... . . .  2  „ 


Dibromo-nitro-fluorescine  and  Tetranitro-fluorescine 
are  less  valuable  as  sensitisers,  and  not  worth  using,  as,  independently 
of  the  great  insensitiveness,  they  give  only  a  narrow  band. 


12  c.  c. 
2  „ 
100  „ 
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Mono-chloro-fluorescine,  fluorescine,  benzyl-fluorescine. 

Mono-chloro-fluorescine  imparts  to  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plate  a 
prolongation  of  the  sensitiveness  from  the  blue  into  the  green ;  the  plates 
are,  however,  very  insensitive.  With  longer  exposure  (thirty  seconds)  a 
small  maximum  showed  at  d. 

Fluorescine  acts  equally  unsatisfactorily,  benzyl-fluorescine  is  some¬ 
what  more  sensitive,  but,  as  they  only  show  very  narrow  bands,  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  a3  practical  sensitisers. 

Acridine  Yellow  (hydrochlorate  of  di-amido-dimethyl- acridine,  obtained 
from  Leonhardt,  of  Miihlheim). 

The  action  of  acridine  yellow  shows  as  a  continuation  of  the  blue  band 
towards  d.  In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result  it  is  essential  to  add 
30  to  50  c.  c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  dye  in  hot  alcohol  to  100  e.  c. 
of  water.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the  plate  is  rather  deeply  stained- 
and,  after  fixing,  the  gelatine  must  be  decolourised  with  alcohol.  A 
preliminary  ammonia  bath,  or  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  dye  bath, 
must  be  avoided,  as  the  dye  is  decomposed  thereby.  The  best  formula 


Acridine  yellow  (hot  sal.  sol.  ale.)  .  30  c.  c. 

Water .  100  ,, 

Bathe  the  plate  for  two  minutes. 


Chrysaniline  (nitrate  of  di-amido-phenyl- acridine,  obtained  from 
Schuchardt  of  Gorlitz). 

The  action  of  chrysaniline  is  similar  to  that  of  acridine  yellow,  it 
consists  in  a  continuous  prolongation  of  the  sensitive  maximum  and  the 
blue  towards  the  yellow.  It  gives  less  sensitive  plates  than  acridine 
yellow,  but  does  not  stain  the  gelatine  so  strongly.  For  sensitising  2  c.  c. 
of  a  warm  saturated  alcoholic  solution  should  be  added  to  100  c.  c.  of 
water.  A  stronger  proportion'of  dye  produces  an  insignificant  extension 
of  the  sensitising  band,  but  the  general  sensitiveness  is  considerably 
lowered.  The  addition  of  ammonia  is  disadvantageous. 

Chinoline  Bed. 

The  position  of  the  band  of  sensitiveness  is  similar  to  that  of  rose 
Bengal,  but  the  latter  shows  a  more  intense  sensitiveness  in  the  orange 
yellow.  The  best  receipt  is  as  follows,  but  a  preliminary  bath  must  not 


be  used: — 

Sol.  chinoline  red  (1:500)  .  1-2  c.  c. 

Water .  100  c.  c. 


A  higher  proportion  of  dye  lowers  the  general  sensitiveness,  and  has  no 
action  on  the  extension  of  the  sensitising  band.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
sensitised  part  in  the  yellow  green  is  four  times  less  than  with  erythrosine- 

Nigrosin  B.  (Bayer  &  Co.). 

The  best  variation  of  Dr.  Eckhardt’s  recipe,  is  that  in  which  the  sup¬ 
plementary  alcohol  bath  is  omitted,  and  the  alcohol  is  added  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  as  well  as  the  dye  bath.  The  sensitiveness  at  d  is  considerably 
increased,  so  that  not  only  the  maximum  in  the  red  at  a,  but  also  the  max¬ 
ima  on  both  sides  of  d,  attained  their  full  value.  The  formula  runs 


Preliminary  Bath. 

Ammonia  .  2  c.  c. 

Ethyl  alcohol  .  20  c.  c. 

Water .  80  c.  c. 

The  plate  should  be  bathed  for  two  minutes  and  then  immersed  in  the 
dye  bath  and  left  there  for  four  minutes. 

Dye  Bath. 

Nigrosine  solution  (1  :500) .  10  c.  c. 

Ammonia  .  i 

Ethyl  alcohol  . 20 

Water . 70  ” 


If  the  plate  is  left  for  too  short  a  time  in  this  bath,  it  tends  to  produce 
fogs  and  drying  marks.  By  increasing  the  proportion  of  alcohol,  the 
maximum  at  a  becomes  more  intense,  whilst  the  maximum  before  d  is 
lowered  ;  with  the  above  formula  the  two  maxima  appear  equally  strong. 
The  replacement  of  ethyl  alcohol  by  methyl  alcohol  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  the  sensitiveness  is  unfavourably  influenced. 

The  following  table  gives  an  accurate  summary  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
plate  at  the  position  of  maximum.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
with  all  these  dyes  the  film  of  the  plate  must  not  be  touched  with  the 
fingers  either  before  or  during  sensitising  or  spots  will  be  caused. 

The  testing  of  the  colour  sensitiveness  of  the  various  plates  was 


effected  with  a  Steinheil  small  spectrograph  with  direct  vision  scope  and 
a  constant  gas  flume  with  an  Argand  burner  in  front  of  which  was  placed  a 
Bunsen  burner  in  which  was  placed  asbestos  soaked  in  salt,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  yellow  sodium  line,  d.  The  various  times  of  exposure  which 
were  required  to  obtain  the  same  effect  on  the  different  plates  give  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the  same. 


Dye. 

Position  of  the  Sensi¬ 
tising'  Band. 

Time  required  to 
obtain  a  mean 
Opacity  in 
Seconds. 

Relative  Sensi¬ 
tiveness  in  the 
Position  of 
Sensitising  Ery- 
r.hrosine  =  1 

from 

to 
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D 

DfE 

1 

1 
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E 

4 

i 
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2 
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4: 
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G 
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THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.] 

From  the  earliest  days  of  photography  the  hard  mechanical  perfection 
of  the  results  have  been  at  once  the  glory  and  shame  of  this  method  of 
representing  nature.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  watch  the 
wordy  warfare  which  has  been  and  is  still  waged  round  this  question. 
On  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  the  camera  represents  for  us  nature 
with  a  precision  and  accuracy  which  the  artist  of  pencil  or  brush  can  never 
hope  to  attain.  We  are  told  of  how  much  service  photography  has  already 
been  to  artists  in  correcting  their  drawing,  and,  generally  speaking,  opening 
their  eyes,  and  it  is  more  than  hinted  that  much  of  the  best  modern  art 
owes  more  to  photography  than  the  artist  would  care  to  admit.  This  is 
the  “  glory  ”  side  of  the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  shame  of  photography  is  this  very  mechanical  perfection. 
Whatever  side  has  been  taken,  it  has  pretty  generally  been  felt  that  the 
power  to  modify  the  photographic  picture  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it 
nearer  one’s  ideal  would  be  a  great  advance.  So  long  as  there  is  no  such 
method,  then,  on  the  principle  of  the  sour  grapes,  I  suppose,  no  one  wants 
any  such  thing,  and  photography  is  already  perfection  without  it ;  but 
let  there  be  mooted  a  method  which  claims  to  allow  of  more  individuality 
in  the  results,  and  all  are  eager  to  put  it  to  the  test.  The  dictum  that 
“  the  camera  cannot  lie  ”  is  modified  (pro  tern,  at  least)  and  all  are 
ready  to  admit  that  a  power  of  this  kind  is  much  needed.  Should  the 
hope  turn  out  to  be  false,  then  it  is  understood,  of  course,  that  all  rights 
are  reserved,  and  that  we  go  back  pell-mell  to  our  former  principle  of 
the  all-sufficiency  of  pure  photography,  untampered  with  by  man’s  erring 
hand.  Now,  the  gum-bichromate  process  is  one  of  the  many  processes 
devised  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  operator  some  latitude  in  the 
way  of  modifying  the  hard  mechanical  results  of  pure  photography.  It 
is  claimed  for  it,  that  it  puts  into  the  hands  of  those  who  work  it  a  power 
in  some  measure  analogous  to  the  power  which  a  painter  or  an  etcher 
has  over  his  work.  The  hybrid,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  have  the  good 
qualities  of  hand  art  and  photography  in  one,  and  only  requiring  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  genuine  artist  to  turn  out  works  to  astonish  the  world. 
I  do  not  say  that  any  one  individual  holds  the  whole  of  these  inflated 
notions,  but  I  do  say  that  these  are  the  ideas  which  one  gathers  from  a 
general  reading  up  of  authorities  in  this  process.  In  order  to  determine 
how  far  such  claims  are  justifiable,  we  must  give  a  moment’s  considera¬ 
tion  to  this  question.  Is  a  picture  by  the  artist  as  near  a  copy  of  nature 
as  h.  can  make  it?  and,  if  not,  in  what  way  or  ways  does  it  differ  from 
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it  ?  Now,  in  a  word,  man  is  superior  to  nature,  just  exactly  in  the 
measure  of  his  intellect,  using  the  expression  intellect  in  a  special  sense, 
that  is,  in  the  sense  of  artistic  genius.  No  doubt  there  are  those  who  find 
it  quite  difficult  enough  to  reproduce  nature  as  they  find  her,  but  these 
individuals  are  mere  copying  machines,  like  cameras,  and  are  not  artists. 
There  must  be  few  scenes  in  nature  indeed  so  perfect  that  the  crowning 
factor  in  creation  as  we  know  it,  the  intellect  and  genius  of  man — cannot 
improve  upon. 

This,  I  am  afraid,  will  sound  as  rank  heresy  to  some,  but  I  believe  it 
true.  I  do  not  claim  for  man  that  he  originates  those  improvements  ;  he 
simply  combines  the  perfections  which  he  sees  around  him  in  one  whole. 
For  this  reason,  the  picture  of  the  artist,  although,  in  a  sense,  original, 
is  a  mere  combination  of  perfections  which  he  has,  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  picked  up  from  nature  in  her  more  pictorial  moods.  Not  the 
minutest  part  of  the  canvas  but  has  received  individual  attention  and 
treatment.  Lights  are  graduated  into  half-tones  and  half-tones  into 
shadows  by  the  skilful  artist  with  such  delightful  harmony  and  effect  as 
one  rarely  sees  in  nature.  It  is  not  impossible  in  nature ;  it  is  only 
infinitely  rare.  It  is  this  power  of  combining  innumerable  perfections 
into  one  grand  original  total  which  constitutes  art,  and  one’s  delight  or 
astonishment  is  called  forth  in  proportion  to  the  cunning  which  has 
produced  such  stupendous  results  by  apparently  inadequate  means.  Now 
let  me  again  point  out  that  art  is  superior  to  nature  as  we  generally  find 
her.  Art  is  not  a  mere  alteration,  but  an  improvement,  and  no  method 
of  picture-making  which  does  not  leave  every  atom  of  effect  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  artist  can  be  rightly  included  under  the  title  of 
graphic  art. 

Now,  you  will  perceive  that  in  the  process  of  gum-bichromate  picture¬ 
making,  which  I  dare  say  is  well  enough  known  to  require  no  description, 
there  is  no  analogous  process  of  selecting  and  combining.  There  is  to  be 
no  improving  upon  nature.  An  ordinary  photographic  image,  at  its  very 
best  a  transcript  of  an  average  scene  of  nature,  lies  hid  under  a  film  of 
amorphous  colour.  This  is  the  condition  of  things  before  development, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  term  this  a  work  of  art  because,  forsooth,  you 
have  the  power  to  develop  much  or  little  of  your  photograph  by  removing 
much  or  little  of  the  amorphous  colour  now  obscuring  it. 

In  what  way  is  this  anything  like  an  improvement  on  nature  ?  On 
the  assumption  that,  somewhere  within  the  thickness  of  the  film  of 
pigment,  a  perfect  picture  lay  hid  which  required  only  the  skill  of  an 
artist  to  uncover  it,  there  might  be  something  in  the  claim  ;  but,  when  we 
remember  that  what  of  pigment  (over  and  above  the  photographic  image) 
is  left  unwashed  away  is  a  mere  formless  veil,  we  can  scarcely  allow  the 
claim  of  control  over  the  artistic  result  which  is  put  forward.  I  dare  say 
something  in  the  way  of  massing  the  whites  and  blacks  can  be  brought 
about  by  this  method,  but  even  here  it  must  be  remembered  that  lights 
and  shades  are  not  the  formless  things  got  in  this  somewhat  elephantine 
way.  A  high  light  has  its  own  form,  and,  if  extensive,  its  own  gradation, 
and  it  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  expect  such  precision  in  working 
with  a  tool  in  the  shape  of  a  downpour  of  water  from  the  mouth  of  a 
jug.  Shadows,  too,  are  not  formless  and  of  like  intensity  throughout. 
Shadows  have  their  own  proper  forms  and  gradations,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  cannot  see  how  the  clumsy  tool  before  described  can  possibly 
work  with  the  required  nicety.  These  theoretical  objections  were  amply 
justified  to  me  in  an  examination  of  the  prints  we  had  exhibited  in  our 
late  exhibition.  However  struck  with  their  unlikeness  to  the  usual 
photograph,  this  much  could  be  said  about  them,  they  bore  no  evidence 
of  increased  control  over  results,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

The  touch  of  an  artist  not  only  confers  an  individuality  upon  his  work, 
it  supplies  the  mind  of  the  observer  with  continual  evidence  that  what 
so  entrances  him  is  the  work  of  man’s  hand  and  legitimately  enhances 
the  wonder  and  delight  in  observing  it.  This  great  source  of  pleasure  is 
altogether  wanting  in  photographs.  However  beautiful  or  perfect  the 
photographic  picture,  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  human  handling 
seems  to  dissociate  it  from  man’s  genius  and  ranks  it  with  nature’s  own 
work  rather  than  man’s  art.  Pictures  by  the  gum  bichromate  process 
have  the  same  fault.  Whatever  power  one  has  over  his  results  in  this 
process  there  is  no  more  evidence  in  them  of  human  intention  than  in  an 
ordinary  photograph.  That  you  can  extend  the  gradations  in  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  flat  picture  need  not  be  denied,  but,  as  I  have 
already  said,  neither  the  high  lights  nor  the  shadows  so  obtained  are  the 
genuine  article,  but  mere  imitations  which  will  not  bear  a  moment’s 
examination.  I  see  no  future  before  this  process  but  think  it  rather  a 
retrograde  movement  than  an  advance,  and  in  any  case  must  simply  take 
its  place  along  with  other  “  fakes,”  to  use  a  slang  expression  for  getting 
passable  prints  from  faulty  negatives. 

Photography  at  its  best  is  almost  a  perfect  method  of  reproduction,  and 
the  art  of  the  photographer  must  lie  entirely  in  presenting  to  the  camera 
such  subjects  as  are  as  nearly  pictorially  perfect  as  he  can  find.  After 
all,  by  far  and  away  the  best  dodge  to  improve  a  faulty  negative  is  to 
do  another  without  the  faults.  There  is  no  skill  needed  here  but 
that  without  which  you  can  never  succeed  in  making  pictures  by  any 
method,  the  artistic  genius. 

We  cannot,  like  the  artist,  combine  many  perfections  in  a  perfect 
whole,  and  photography  must  therefore  take  a  back  seat  as  a  graphic 
art;  but,  given  a  subject  pictorially  perfect,  photography  can  reproduce 
it  with  a  fidelity  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  hand.  This  is  the 


reason  that  only  now  and  again  do  we  see  a  photograph  which  might 
reasonably  be  called  perfect.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  difficulty  of  repro¬ 
duction,  but  simply  that  nature  seldom  presents  us  with  pictures  perfeot 
in  themselves  and  ready  for  the  camera.  That  the  gum-bichromate  pro¬ 
cess  is  capable  of  producing  queer-looking  things,  which  the  unthinking 
may  style  artistic,  I  believe,  but  that  it  is  for  the  betterment  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  or  that  it  places  an  added  and  valuable  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  photographer,  I  deny.  J.  K.  Tulloch,  M.B. 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  FOCUS. 

[Before  the  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.] 

On  Monday,  May  9,  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Some 
Facts  about  Focus.”  He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying  that  what  he 
had  to  put  before  the  meeting  were  facts  admitting  of  no  difference  of 
opinion,  except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  that  portion  of  his  lecture  relating  to 
depth  of  focus  was  concerned. 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  and  illustrate  on  the  blackboard  the 
laws  of  conjugate  foci,  and  to  point  out  the  usefulness  of  such  knowledge, 
enabling  the  photographer,  as  it  did,  to  settle  definitely  the  following 
points : — 

1.  The  focus,  called  the  principal  focus,  of  the  lens. 

2.  The  necessary  extension  of  the  camera  for  an  image  having  a 
definite  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  object. 

3.  The  distance  an  object  should  be  from  the  lens  in  order  to  give  an 
image  of  a  given  proportion  to  the  original. 

4.  The  length  of  focus  of  lens  required  to  give  an  image  of  an  object 
at  a  certain  distance,  the  image  having  a  known  proportion  to  the 
original. 

In  describing  conjugate  foci,  Mr.  Debenham  said,  “  There  is  on  either 
side  of  the  lens  a  distance  equal  to  the  principal  focus  plus  that  measure 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  the  object  or  image  bears  to  the  object  or 
image  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens.” 

This  he  proceeded  to  illustrate  in  a  more  homely  manner  as  follows  >-» 


Focus  x  ratio  Focus  x  ratio 

-4-  one  focus  more.  +  one  focus  more. 

Thus,  assuming  the  lens  to  be  of  6-inch  focus  and  we  wish  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  image  one  -  third  the  size  of  the  original,  what  will  be  the 
distance  from  the  lens  to  the  object,  and  from  the  lens  to  the  image? 

Distance  lens  to  object : 

Focus  =  6  x  ratio  (3)  =  18  +  one  focus  more  (6)  =  24  inches. 

Distance  lens  to  image  : 

Focus  =  6  x  ratio  (3)  =  2  +  one  focus  more  (6)  =  8  inches. 
Proceeding,  Mr.  Debenham  explained  the  method  of  determining  the 
most  suitable  lens  for  use  with  any  given  camera,  when  desiring  that  the 
image  shall  have  a  definite  ratio  to  the  object.  He  also  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula  for  determining  (approximately)  the  focus  of  any  given 
lens :  Multiply  the  distance  from  the  object  to  the  image,  by  the  pro¬ 
portion  the  image  bears  to  the  object,  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
proportion  the  image  bears  to  the  object  plus  one  squared. 

Thus,  assuming  the  distance  from  the  object  to  the  image  to  be 
60  inches,  and  the  proportion  the  image  bears  to  the  object  to  be  one- 
fourth,  we  have  : — 

60  x  4  -f  (4  x  l)2  =  9  6  inches. 

Mr.  Debenham  next  dwelt  upon  spherical  aberration  and  how  it  was 
affected  by  the  stops.  Depths  of  focus  then  engaged  his  attention,  and 
he  said  that  it  was  in  all  lenses  governed  not  by  the  relative,  but  by  the 
actual  size  of  the  aperture,  focal  length  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A 
diaphragm  with  a  one  inch  opening  would  give  the  same  depth  of  focus 
whether  used  in  a  5-inch  or  a  15-inch  lens.  No  more  and  no  less  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other. 


MIRAGE. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Camera  Club.] 

When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  point  to  point  of  a  medium  which  is 
everywhere  similarly  constituted,  its  path  is  a  straight  line ;  when  it 
passes  from  one  medium  to  another  medium  of  different  density,  then 
the  ray  of  light  is  refracted  or  bent  at  the  surface  which  separates  the 
two  media.  When  the  ray  passes  from  one  medium  to  another  which  is 
denser,  the  refraction  of  bending  is  always  towards  the  normal  to  the 
surface  separating  the  two  media  at  the  point  of  incidence ;  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ray  passes  from  a  medium  of  a  certain  density  to  one 
of  less  density,  then  the  bending  is  always  from  the  normal  to  the 
common  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence.  The  earth  is  surrounded 
with  a  spherical  envelope  of  air,  and,  if  that  air  were  always  of  the  same 
density  everywhere,  its  refractive  index  would  be  the  same,  and  there 
would  be  no  terrestrial  refraction.  But  the  spherical  envelope  which 
surrounds  the  earth  is  not  all  of  the  same  density,  and  the  refractive 
index  of  the  air  varies  with  the  density.  There  are  two  cases,  in  the 
main,  which  militate  against  the  uniform  density  of  the  atmosphere; 
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one  is  barometric  pressure,  and  the  other  is  temperature.  Taking  no 
account  of  temperature  for  the  moment,  taking  merely  as  the  cause 
“barometric  pressure,  the  density  of  the  air  diminishes  gradually  upwards 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  refractive  index  of  the  air 
diminishes  upwards.  The  diminishing  of  the  refractive  index  is  not 
absolutely  proportional  to  the  deorease  of  density,  but  it  is  found  by 
experiment  to  be  sensibly  proportional  to  the  excess  of  the  density  over 
unity.  The  circumstances  of  normal  refraction  in  the  British  Isles  as 
regards  temperature  is  that  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  tempera¬ 
ture  upwards  at  the  rate  of  about  Fahr.  for  every  foot  of  ascent. 
As  the  air  gets  cooler  the  density  increases,  so  the  tendency  is  to  some 
■extent  to  counteract  the  effect  of  barometric  pressure,  but  it  does  not 
altogether  do  so.  The  result  in  the  normal  refraction  of  ihe  British  Isles 
is  that  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  density  upwards. 

We  may  consider  the  air  to  be  stratified  in  horizontal  layers ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  stratified  in  spherical  layers,  but  it  will  simplify 
matters  to  consider  it  stratified  in  horizontal  layers,  the  more  so  as  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  though  it  is  a  slight  cause  of  terrestrial  re¬ 
fraction,  is  not  by  any  means  the  chief  cause;  terrestrial  refraction 
would  still  exist  if  the  earth  had  no  sphericity,  and  if  its  surface  were 
perfectly  plane.  I  show  you  here  a  diagram  representing  the  normal 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  showing  the  curvilinear  path  taken  by  a 
ray  of  light  when  it  passes  from  one  point  of  such  an  atmosphere  to 
another  point  horizontally  distant  from  it.  The  reason  a  curved  path  is 
taken  is  this :  Supposing  the  ray  to  have  a  general  direction  upwards, 
and  supposing  it  to  have  been  inclined  at  incidence  at  a  certain  angle 
with  the  normal,  as  it  is  going  from  a  medium— air-— to  air  which  is  less 
dense,  it  bends  away  from  the  normal,  and  therefore  there  would  be  a 
successive  bending  away  from  the  normal  at  each  layer  until  finally  the 
ray  would  arrive  at  the  highest  point  in  the  diagram.  Then,  if  it  were 
to  pass  downwards,  it  would  be  passing  from  a  medium  of  a  certain 
density  to  one  of  a  greater  density,  and  it  would  approach  the  normal  at 
■each  surface  of  separation  of  the  media,  and  therefore  its  path  would  be 
a  curved  path  presenting  concavity  downwards.  A  ray  of  light  will 
actually  take  some  such  path  because,  by  curving  upwards,  it  takes  the 
path  which  it  can  pass  over  in  the  least  time.  Generally  a  ray  of  light 
takes  the  minimum  path  as  regards  time,  and  it  is  found  to  curve  up 
into  the  layers  of  air  which  are  of  less  density  because  it  can  traverse 
them  with  greater  velocity.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  a  ray  of  light 
always  presents  the  concavity  towards  the  denser  layers ;  and  there  is 
another  principle,  that  the  amount  of  curvature  of  the  ray,  i.e.,  the 
total  bending  that  there  is  in  the  ray  over  a  given  length  of  ray,  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  rate  at  which  the  density  changes  along  the 
normal  to  the  direction  of  the  ray.  For  instance,  if  we  take  a  vertical 
line,  the  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  ray  is  horizontal,  and  there  is  no 
change  of  density  in  that  horizontal  direction,  and  accordingly  there  is 
no  bending  of  the  ray ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  direction  of 
the  ray  is  horizontal,  the  normal  of  the  ray  is  vertical,  and  that  is  the 
direction  along  which  there  is  maximum  change  of  density,  and  therefore 
in  that  ease  you  will  get  maximum  bending.  We  get,  then,  the  two 
cases :  When  the  ray  is  vertical,  there  is  no  bending,  no  curvature ; 
when  the  ray  is  horizontal,  you  get  maximum  curvature  ;  and  for  inter¬ 
mediate  directions  you  get  intermediate  amounts  of  curvature. 

.  I  was  first  led  to  look  into  this  subject  by  considerations  which  arise  in 
discussing  certain  questions  respecting  artillery  firing,  and  I  propose  to 
give  you  some  results  which  I  have  obtained  in  order  to  show  the 
effect  of  refraction  upon  artillery  fire.  A  mile  on  the  earth’s  surface 
subtends  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  an  angle  of  about  52";  the  re¬ 
fraction  will  have  a  mean  value  of  about  4",  a  minimum  value  of  about 
2J",  and  a  maximum  value  of  about  8" ;  and,  taking  a  range  of  three 
miles,  these  values  of  the  refraction  would  become  12",  about  8",  and 
about  24"  respectively;  and  very  exceptionally  the  refraction  would 
amount  to  about  1'  18".  The  meaning  of  this,  in  regard  to  artillery  fire, 
is  that  (taking  this  exceptional  amount  of  refraction),  if  the  tangent 
sights  of  the  gun  were  laid  upon  an  object  at  that  distance,  they  would 
be  really  laid  at  an  elevation  of  1'  18"  too  much,  and  correction  for 
terrestrial  refraction  would  consist  in  depressing  the  gun  through  an 
angle  of  1'  18".  That  is  not  a  very  important  matter  from  an 
-artillerist’s  point  of  view,  because  guns  can  only  be  laid  properlv  to 
within  about  5". 

There  is  also  the  question  of  determining  the  range.  That  can  be 
done  from  an  elevation  by  an  instrument  called  the  depression  range¬ 
finder.  If  we  take  the  range  of  an  object  by  means  of  this  instrument, 
the  terrestrial  refraction  would  give  a  longer  range  than  we  ought  to 
have,  and  the  necessary  correction  would  diminish  the  found  range. 

I  now.  come  to  other  cases  that  may  present  themselves  in  the  density 
of  the  air.  The  case  that  we  have  considered  already  is  that  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  diminishing  gradually  upwards  at  the  rate  of  Fahr.  for 
every  foot  of  ascent ;  in  Great  Britain  the  diminuti  n  is  seldom  more 
than  about  xtc0  or  ^ess  than  fo-tf0  Fahr.,  but  in  other  climates  it  is 
different.  If  the  temperature  were  to  fall  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  the  air 
would  .be  very  much  more  nearly  of  uniform  density,  and  that  would 
result  in  a  smaller  curvature  of  the  ray.  If  the  fall  were  at  the  rate  of 
about  -jV  Fahr.  for  every  foot  of  ascent,  it  would  result  in  the  density 
of  the  air  being  uniform,  and  there  would  be  no  terrestrial  refraction 
at  all.  A  more  rapid  fall  of  temperature  still  would  cause  a  rise  of  air 


density  upwards,  and  that  would  cause  a  curved  ray  with  the  concavity 
presented  upwards.  In  such  a  case  the  refraction  is  said  to  be  negative, 
whereas,  in  the  case  that  we  had  formerly,  the  refraction  is  said  to  be 
positive.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rise  of  temperature  upwards  causes  a 
rapid  diminution  in  air  density  in  ascending,  and  the  ray  with  the  con¬ 
cavity  presented  downwards  is  then  more  curved  ;  and  in  the  extreme 
case  in  which  the  rise  of  temperature  upwards  is  at  the  rate  of  Fahr. 
for  every  foot,  the  curvature  of  the  ray  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
earth,  and  in  that  case  —  which,  of  course,  would  never  actually 
present  itself — we  should  be  able  to  see  completely  round  the  globe, 
simply  because  the  ray  would  encircle  it.  Again,  climatic  conditions 
may  lead  to  another  distribution  of  the  density.  There  might  be  a 
gradual  rise  in  density  upwards  to  a  certain  stratum  of  maximum  density, 
and  then  a  diminution  of  density  upwards,  in  which  case  the  ray  of  light 
would  pass  in  a  curious  sinuous  path  with  the  concavities  presented 
towards  the  denser  layers. 

[Major  MacMahon  enumerated  conclusions,  relating  to  terrestrial 
refraction  in  the  plains  of  India,  drawn  from  the  experiments  and  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  late  General  J.  T.  Walker,  R.E.,  formerly  Superintendent 
of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  circumstances  mainly  affecting  terrestrial  refraction  were  in 
order  of  importance  as  follows:— (1)  The  time  of  the  day,  (2)  the  tem¬ 
perature,  (3)  the  aspect  of  the  sky— whether  cloudy  or  sunshine,  and  (4) 
the  humidity  of  the  air.] 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  part  of  my  subject,  I  will  mention  the 
well-known  case  of  astronomical  refraction — the  circumstance  that,  during 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  whole  disc  of  the  moon  is  not  obscured, 
the  fact  being  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth  are  refracted  towards  the  normal,  and  in  that  way  some  light 
does  get  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

I  come  now  to  that  effect  of  extraordinary  refraction  which  is  more 
especially  termed  mirage,  and  which  was  first  noticed,  so  far  as  we  know, 
by  the  French  army  under  Napoleon.  The  conditions  favourable  to 
mirage  are  generally  a  very  Hot  sun  and  a  sandy  soil,  which  becomes 
very  hot  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of 
wind.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
negative  refraction,  the  rays  are  very  much  curved,  and  the  concavity  is 
resented  upwards.  An  illustration  which  is  familiar  to  everybody, 
ecause  it  occurs  in  many  books  on  physics,  is  that  in  which  the  observer 
sees  the  top  of  a  tree  by  means  of  a  negatively  curved  ray,  and  it 
accordingly  appears  to  him  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the 
ray  where  it  enters  the  eye  ;  the  other  points  in  the  tree  he  sees  in  other 
directions,  and  altogether  the  tree  appears  with  an  inverted  image  below 
it.  Not  only  so,  but  where  there  is  a  very  clear  sky  that  also  is  refracted 
down,  so  that  the  tree  appears  in  the  midst  of  an  inverted  image  of  the 
sky,  which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  water.  This  phenomenon 
is  very  common  in  Egypt.  In  Egypt  there  is  very  often  a  great  quantity 
of  sand  with  villages  dotted  about,  these  being  somewhat  raised  in  order 
to  escape  the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  effect  to  our 
observer  is  that  of  a  number  of  raised  villages  in  the  midst  of  what 
appears  to  be  an  enormous  lake.  The  illusion  is  increased  by  two  cir¬ 
cumstances  :  First,  that  by  reason  of  the  great  heat  of  the  sand  there  is 
a  considerable  convection  of  heated  air  upwards,  which  gives  the  air  that 
peculiar  rippling  appearance,  causing  the  refracted  sky  to  look  like  ruffled 
water ;  and,  second,  chat  the  general  direction  of  the  ray  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  a  ray  reflected  by  a  horizontal  mirror  placed  upon  the  ground. 
This  phenomenon  is  also  common  in  Australia  and  in  the  plains  of 
India,  in  the  low-lying  fen  districts  of  England,  and  on  the  shingle  ranges 
at  Lydd. 

One  very  curious  thing  about  mirage  is  that  it  depends  very  much  upon 
the  position  of  the  eye ;  a  few  inches  in  the  height  of  the  eye  may  make 
all  the  difference.  I  remember  myself,  on  the  plains  of  India,  observing 
a  mirage  which  was  only  evident  when  I  was  at  a  particular  height ; 
there  was  only  a  vertical  space  of  two  or  three  inches  in  which  the  effect 
could  be  seen,  so  that  these  phenomena  may  easily  escape  notice.  A 
singular  effect  may  sometimes  be  observed  at  a  particulur  spot  on  the 
south  coast,  and  very  likely  at  other  places  ;  when  the  waves  come  in  on 
to  a  very  hot  beach,  if  you  place  the  eye  within  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground  and  look  parallel  to  the  wave  fronts,  you  can  see  an  image  of  the 
wave  two  or  three  feet  above  the  real  wave.  This  may  conceivably  arise 
in  this  way  .  The  wave  may  bring  in  some  cold  air,  and  if  the  wind  were 
blowing  a  little  off  the  heated  beach  there  might  be  some  heated  air 
brought  in  as  a  layer  above  that  cold  air ;  that  would  give  that  rapidly 
diminishing  density  upwards  which  gives  a  ray  with  considerable 
curvature  and  with  concavity  presented  downwards,  and  would  certainly 
result  in  an  image  of  the  wave  above  the  real  wave. 

I  should  like  to  mention  a  case  of  refraction  observed  on  the  artillery 
range  at  Lydd,  which  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy.  An  officer 
was  firing  on  a  hot  sultry  day  from  an  ordinary  Maxim  machine  gun,  at 
a  target  about  600  yards  distant,  and  as  the  firing  went  on  he  saw  a 
great  wedge-shaped  gap  in  the  top  of  the  target,  and  he  thought  that  the 
hail  of  bullets  had  beaten  down  a  part  of  the  target.  To  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  however,  when  ihe  firing  ceased  the  gap  disappeared,  and  the 
target  appeared  intact  and  undamaged.  I  imagine  this  to  be  an  effect  of 
mirage.  I  conclude  that  he  was  looking  over  the  gun  through  the 
heated  gases  rising  from  the  muzzle,  which  formed  a  medium  of 
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gradually  increasing  density  upwards ;  he  was  observing  the  upper 
portion  of  the  target  through  this  medium,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  caused  negative  refraction,  bending  the  rays  so  that  the  sky  above 
the  target  was  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  something  like  the  shape,  of 
the  vertical  section  of  the  rising  gases.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
physicists,  and  some  agree  with  me,  but  other  physicists  of  note  do  not 
accept  the  explanation  which  I  havp  given. 

I  now  pass  on  to  another  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  called  “loom¬ 
ing.”  Distant  objects  are  said  to  “loom”  when  they  appear  in 
positions  much  higher  than  their  actual  positions,  that  is  to  say, 
when  images  of  them  appear  considerably  raised  above  their  true 
positions.  The  effects  of  looming  are  very  extraordinary,  and 
I  have  some  slides  to  show  you  which  I  have  prepared  from 
examples  recorded  by  Commander  William  Scoresby,  who  went  on  his 
third  voyage  in  his  ship  the  Baffin  to  the  Greenland  whale  fishery  in  the 
spring  of  1822.  The  first  of  these  views  includes  several  large  irregularly 
shaped  icebergs,  which  must  cause  very  unusual  distributions  of  air  density, 
and  give  rise  to  quite  remarkable  vertical  and  lateral  refractions.  In 
the  second  there  are  images  of  ice  which  was  quite  out  of  sight,  or  quite 
beyond  the  horizon.  There  was  extraordinary  vertical  magnification  : 
small  hummocks  of  ice  were  drawn  out  into  spires,  sometimes  of  a 
castellated  shape  and  sometimes  having  the  appearance  of  naked  trees ; 
at  other  times  there  appeared  to  be  a  city  of  ice,  with  public  edifices, 
spires,  Ac.,  and  Commander  Scoresby  states  in  his  book  that  these  effects 
were  constantly  changing,  and  were  never  the  same  for  two  minutes  to¬ 
gether.  The  first  of  these  drawings,  which  you  saw  on  the  screen, 
showed  a  curious  inverted  image  of  a  ship  in  the  sky,  raised  considerably 
above  the  horizon ;  that  ship  was  so  distant  that  it  could  not  be  seen 
with  a  powerful  telescope. 

During  the  Crimean  War,  observers  on  one  occasion  saw  the  whole  of 
the  British  fleet  inverted  at  a  considerable  height,  an  illustration  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  at  the  time.  Some  very  in¬ 
teresting  cases  were  recorded  by  Dr.  Yince  in  the  Bakerian  lecture  of 
1798,  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  some  of  which  are  delineated  in  the 
succeeding  slides.  He  remarks  upon  these  curious  phenomena  that  he 
thinks  that,  in  cases  of  national  emergency,  certain  people  should  be  told 
off  with  telescopes  to  look  out  for  the  enemy’s  ships,  and  to  search  the 
horizon  to  see  if  they  could  detect  any  ships  looming.  Dr.  Vince  mentions 
another  remarkable  instance  in  which  he  saw  Dover  Castle  from  Ramsgate, 
at  a  point  from  which  the  whole  of  the  keep  of  the  castle  cannot  be  seen, 
the  four  turrets  only  being  visible.  The  most  curious  case  of  lateral  re¬ 
fraction  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  was  observed  at  Geneva  in  1818 
by  M.  Jurine  :  A  barque  was  seen  approaching  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
lake,  and  at  the  same  time  an  image  of  the  sails  was  observed  above  the 
water,  which,  instead  of  following  the  direction  of  the  barque,  separated 
from  it,  and  appeared  to  approach  Geneva  by  the  right  bank  of  the  lake, 
the  image  moving  from  east  to  west  while  the  barque  moved  from  north 
to  south.  This  case  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Biot,  the  physicist,  and 
he,  in  one  of  the  scientific  journals,  gave  a  very  long  explanation.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion — from  the  geographical  features,  and  climatology, 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  sun’s  rays  were  passing  at  the  time  of  the 
observation — that  there  would  be  considerable  lateral  difference  in  the 
temperature,  quite  sufficient  to  produce  this  phenomenon  of  lateral  re¬ 
fraction. 

Another  case  of  curious  refraction  has  been  noticed  by  most  people — 
I  have  seen  it  myself,  particularly  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  Low  lands, 
and  the  extremity  of  headlands,  or  points  forming  an  acute  angle  with 
the  horizon  of  the  sea,  and  viewed  from  a  distance  beyond  it,  appear 
elevated  above  it,  with  an  open  space  between  the  land  and  sea,  the 
effect  being  proportional  to  the  amount  of  evaporation  taking  place  at 
the  surface. 

Fata  Morgana  is  a  name  given  to  an  optical  phenomenon  sometimes 
seen  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  between  Sicily  and  the  Italian  coast. 
Minasi  says :  “  When  the  rising  sun  shines  from  that  point  whence 
its  incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of  about  45°  on  the  sea  of  Reggio, 
and  the  bright  surface  of  the  water  is  not  disturbed  either  by  wind  or 
current,  the  spectator  being  placed  on  an  eminence  of  the  city  with  his 
back  to  the  sun  and  his  face  to  the  sea,  on  a  sudden  there  appear  in  the 
water  various  multiplied  objects,  namely,  numberless  series  of  pilasters, 
arches,  castles,  columns,  towers,  palaces  with  balconies  and  windows, 
valleys  of  trees,  plains  with  herds  and  flocks,  Ac.,  in  their  natural  colours 
and  proper  action,  passing  rapidly  in  succession  along  the  surface  so 
long  as  the  above-mentioned  causes  exist.  If,  in  addition,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  be  highly  impregnated  with  vapour  and  dense  exhalations  not 
previously  dispersed  by  the  action  of  the  wind  and  waves,  or  rarefied  by 
the  sun — in  this  vapour,  as  in  a  curtain,  to  a  height  of  24  or  25  feet, 
and  nearly  down  to  the  sea,  the  observer  sees  the  same  objects  not  only 
reflected  from  the  pea,  but  likewise  in  the  air,  though  less  distinct. 
Lastly,  if  the  air  be  hazy,  and  slightly  opaque  and  dewy,  the  objects 
appear  only  at  the  sea  surface,  but  with  prismatic  colours.”  He  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  that  they  are  representations  of  objects  on  the  two 
coasts.  He  considers  the  sea  an  inclined  speculum,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  current  which  runs  through  the  straits,  and  divided  into  different 
planes  by  contrary  eddies,  and  he  ascribes  the  aerial  morgana  to  the  re¬ 
fractive  and  reflective  power  of  matter  suspended  in  the  air. 

Lastly,  I  would  mention  the  experiments  of  Wollaston  upon  the  subject 


of  refraction  and  mirage.  First,  he  says,  into  a  square  phial  containing 
a  little  clear  syrup  put  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  in  such  a  way  that  it 
floats  without  mixing,  and  after  a  little  time,  by  mutual  penetration,  you 
see  effects  ;  if  you  view  through  the  syrup  a  card  with  a  written  word  upon 
it,  you  see  it  and  also  above  it  an  inverted  and  erect  image  of  the  same. 
That  is  a  case  in  which  the  density  diminishes  upwards  and  the  ray  has 
its  concavity  presented  downwards.  Then  above  the  water  he  placed 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  when  the  inverted  and  ereot  images  were  seen 
below,  these  appearances  continuing  many  hours  and  even  days ;  and  he 
carried  out  similar  experiments  with  water  at  different  temperatures. 
Everybody  knows  the  experiment  with  a  red-hot  poker;  the  effects  of 
mirage  can  be  seen  by  looking  along  the  surface  of  a  red-hot  poker,  held 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  from  a  sheet  of  paper,  when  there  is  per¬ 
ceptible  refraction.  Again,  Wollaston  looked  along  a  horizontal  plate  of 
glass  upon  which  he  poured  ether,  and  a  line  appeared  instantaneously 
upon  the  opposite  wall  at  an  elevation  of  half  a  degree,  this  effect  being 
due  to  the  cold  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  liquid.  Finally, 
Brewster  showed  that  all  the  phenomena  of  unusual  refraction  might  be 
observed  by  holding  a  heated  iron  over  a  mass  of  water  bounded  by 
parallel  plates  of  glass,  and  then  substituting  a  cold  body  for  the  hot 
iron.  Major  P.  A.  MacMahon,  R.A.,  F.R.S- 


THE  GLASGOW  CORPORATION  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONVENTION. 

There  is  always  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  a  thing  (a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Glasgow  Evening  News  writes  to  that  journal),  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  Corporation  chooses  the  wrong  way. 
Thursday’s  decision  with  regard  to  the  public  recognition  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  meeting  of  the  Pnotographie  Convention  of  the  United  K  ngdorn 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  initial  mistake,  no  doubt,  lay  with  the  magistrates 
in  deciding  not  to  grant  the  formal  compliment  which  the  officials  of  the 
Convention  believed  that  the  municipality  would  be  pleased  to  pay  to  the 
members  of  the  Convention — a  compliment  which  has  never  hitherto  been 
withheld  in  any  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  which  it  has  met.  Ten 
years  ago  the  Glasgow  Corporation  extended  a  formal  welcome  to  the 
Convention,  and  no  valid  reason  seems  to  have  been  advanced  on  this 
occasion  for  refusing  to  repeat  the  courtesy.  Tire  magistrates,  to  their 
credit,  after  learning  that  they  had  come  to  an  adverse  decision  in  the 
first  instance  through  ignorance  of  the  scope  and  aims  of  the  Convention, 
were  willing  to  repair  their  error,  but  their  request  for  an  opportunity  to 
reconsider  the  matter  was  unfortunately  mixed  up  with  an  entirely 
different  issue.  There  is  no  necessity  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  merits  and  standing  of  the  Photographic  Convention  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Booksellers  and  Newsagents’  Conference ;  but  this,  at  least, 
should  be  said,  that,  while  the  latter  is  held  entirely  in  the  interests  of  a 
laudable  industry— is  a  species  of  trades  -  union— the  Photographic- 
Convention  is  a  society  of  representative  photographers  who  are  seeking 
to  advance  no  personal  interests,  but  solely  to  further  one  of  the  most 
popular  applications  of  modern  science  to  a  pursuit  which  has  admittedly 
done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  and  purify  the  taste  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  and  to  inculcate  a  love  for  the  beautifu'.  Photo¬ 
graphy  may  have  no  claim  to  rank  as  an  art — there  are  those  who  say 
“  no  ”  as  well  as  those  who  say  “  yes  ”  to  the  question — but  its  followers 
are  within  their  right  in  claiming  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
handmaids  of  art  in  its  scientific  aspect.  It  is  almost  daily  c  mquering 
new  fields,  revealing  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  and  the  hidden  secrets 
of  the  human  frame.  The  exhibitions  and  gatherings  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  are  to  be  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Fine  Art  Institute  in 
July,  and  several  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  be  present 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Surely  they  had  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  the  Lord  Provost  and  a  few  of  his  colleagues  would  be 
pleased  to  attend  the  opening  meeting  and  making  them  free  of  the  city 
and  its  interesting  sights.  Nothing  more  was  sought.  A  luncheon,  a 
conversazione,  a  banquet;  none  of  these  was  sought  or  expected-- 
although  they  have  been  given  in  the  past  to  less  representative  insti¬ 
tutions — indeed,  judging  from  what  the  Convention  has  done  in  bygone 
years  in  the  places  it  has  visited,  the  city’s  representatives  would, 
instead,  have  been  requested  to  partake  of  the  Convention’s  hospitality 
on  the  opening  day.  There  is  no  need  to  say  anything  on  the  wide¬ 
spread  interest  taken  in  photography.  Her  Majesty  has  granted  the 
coveted  title  of  “Royal”  to  the  Society,  and  no  later  gone  than  last 
week  the  Prince  of  Wales  put  himself  to  considerable  inconvenience  in 
order  to  open  one  of  the  leading  shows  in  London.  Dublin  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  an  unenviable  reputation  in  some  respects;  but,  when  the 
Convention  met  there  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  Mayor  and  his  colleagues 
handsomely  maintained  the  credit  of  their  country  for  courtesy  and 
hospitality.  Everything  considered,  it  is  surely  matter  for  regret  that, 
within  a  week  or  two  of  the  public  meeting  at  which  the  Corporation 
joined  heartily  in  sanctioning  costly  arrangements  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  British  Association,  it  should  have  been  fortuitously,  but  all  the 
more  unfortunately,  led  to  cast  a  slight  upon  an  influential  scientific  and 
artistic  society,  and  a  slur  upon  its  own  good  name.  No  city  can 
afford  to  adopt  such  a  boorish  policy,  and  it  is  to  be  ho^ed  the  Lord 
Provost,  when  he  returns,  will  yet  be  able  to  repair  the  mischief  which 
has  been  done.  The  situation  is  one  of  great  delicacy,  but,  by  the 
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exercise  of  a  little  tact,  susceptibilities  already  wounded  could,  no  doubt, 
be  healed,  and  the  fair  name  of  our  city  cleared  of  the  imputation  of 
being  ostentatiously  discourteous  to  a  large  and  influential  gathering  of 
strangers.  Such  is  the  impression  which  will  certainly  go  forth  to 
<the  country  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  efface  it. 

It  would  be  manifestly  improper  on  our  part  to  comment  on  the  action 
of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  in  declining  to  grant  the  Photographic  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  United  Kingdom  an  official  reception  next  July.  The 
refusal,  doubtless,  owes  its  origin,  as  hinted  in  the  article  we  have  re¬ 
printed,  to  a  temporary  misconception  on  the  part  of  a  few  members  of 
the  Corporation  as  to  the  aims,  scope,  and  position  of  the  Convention, 
and  we  are  sure  that  no  member  of  the  Convention  will  assign  any  other 
interpretation  than  that  reason  for  the  Corporation’s  decision. 

Failing  an  official  reception  by  the  Glasgow  municipality,  however, 
we  are  pleased  to  be  in  a  position  to  announce  that  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow  will  attend  and  welcome  the  members  of  the  Convention  at  the 
opening  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  July  4,  at  the  Galleries  of  the 
Royal  Fine  Arts  Institute. 


AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  members  assembled  last  week  to  hear  Dr. 
W.  J.  Russell’s  lecture  upon  the  action  exerted  by  certain  metals  and 
other  substances  upon  the  photographic  plate.  This  subject,  it  will  be 
remembered,  he  dealt  with  in  his  recent  Bakerian  lecture  at  the  Royal 
^Society,  a  full  report  of  which  appeared  in  our  columns.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again.  But,  as  the 
lecturer  has  since  made  additional  observations,  and  as,  moreover,  in 
speaking  to  an  audience  of  photographers,  he  went  more  fully  into 
certain  phases  of  the  phenomena  described,  there  is  much  to  record  that 
did  not  appear  in  the  former  paper.  That  this  was  the  case  may  be 
judged  from  the  circumstance  that  the  lecturer  began  to  speak  at  8.30, 
and  the  discussion  upon  his  lecture  did  not  conclude  until  past  eleven 
o’clock.  It  seemed  at  one  time,  indeed,  so  great  was  the  interest  taken 
in  this  discussion,  that  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  occupied  the  chair,  would 
have  had  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  another  evening. 

On  the  lecture  table  were  a  number  of  prints  taken  by  the  new  method 
of  investigation,  as  well  as  several  substances  which  had  taken  part  in 
the  experiments  ;  but  the  actual  negatives,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  were 
exhibited  on  the  screen  by  means  of  the  electric  lantern. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Russell  has  devoted  much  time  to  his 
curious  investigations ;  he  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  he  has  in  their 
prosecution  used  up  some  thousands  of  gelatine  plates.  He  has  also 
produced  similar  effects  upon  Eastman  bromide  and  Solio  papers,  but 
these  were  by  comparison  so  slow  in  action  that  he  has  stuck  to  the  plates. 

His  general  method  of  working  was  to  place  in  contact  with  the  plate, 
for  some  hours  or  days,  in  complete  darkness,  certain  organic  or  metallic 
bodies,  and  he  found  that  these  bodies,  under  such  conditions,  seemed  to 
have  upon  those  plates  much  the  same  effect  as  light — that  is  to  say, 
upon  development  a  distinct  darkening  action  was  apparent. 

Taking  the  organic  bodies  which  produced  this  strange  effect,  he  had 
found  that  one  of  the  most  active  was  boiled  linseed  oil  (drying  oil),  as 
used  by  painters.  Turpentine  and  its  derivatives  were  also  quite  as 
active,  as  were  also  the  essential  oils,  such  as  bergamot,  oil  of  lemons, 
bitter  almonds,  &c.  A  property  common  to  all  these  bodies,  it  should 
he  noted,  is  their  reducing  quality — i.e.,  their  power  of  combining  with 
oxygen. 

Among  the  bodies  not  active  were  alcohol,  ether,  benzine,  petroleum, 
&c. ;  but  some  of  these  bodies,  if  impure,  would  be  active  agents.  We 
have  here,  therefore,  a  method  of  detecting  such  impurities. 

The  oil  in  printing  ink  was  active  enough,  and  prints  some  years  old 
would  yield  an  image  to  the  plate  by  simple  contact  in  darkness.  An 
architectural  view  and  a  portrait  thrown  on  the  screen  bore  witness  to 
this  truth,  and  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  we  have  sometimes 
seen  worse  results  from  lantern  slides  produced  in  the  more  orthodox 
manner. 

Cinnamon,  charred  wood,  charcoal,  and  some  other  substances  were 
capable  of  giving  off  this  active  vapour,  or  whatever  it  was  that  affected 
the  dry  plate,  while  cork  and  bits  of  wood,  some  a  century  old,  also 
retained  the  same  power.  An  interesting  point  was  that  an  under-exposed 
plate — i.e.,  a  plate  exposed  to  light  in  the  ordinary  way — can  be  intensi¬ 
fied  by  after-exposure  in  darkness  to  one  of  these  active  bodies,  but  the 
darkening  action  is  spread  over  lights  and  shadows  alike. 

The  strange  action  will  pass  through  various  media,  such  as  gelatine, 
celluloid,  collodion,  gold-beater’s  skin,  ordinary  and  vegetable  parchment, 
<fec.,  but  is  stopped  by  gum  arabic,  glass,  and  some  other  bodies.  From 
careful  experiments,  the  lecturer  believes  the  action  to  be  due  to  vapour 
given  off  by  the  active  substances. 

Metals  are  active  in  the  following  order,  taking  the  most  active  first : — 
Magnesium,  cadmium,  zinc,  nickel,  aluminium,  tin,  cobalt,  antimony. 
•Other  metals  are  slightly  active,  and  alloys  show  curious  results.  Brass, 
for  example,  is  inactive  if  the  zinc  in  it  only  amounts  to  forty-five  per 
cent. — as  in  ordinary  samples — but,  if  the  percentage  be  raised  to  forty- 
seven,  it  becomes  active.  The  metals  must  in  every  case  be  clean,  i.e., 
iree  from  oxide,  or  they  are  inactive. 


In  opening  the  discussion  upon  this  very  interesting  lecture,  Dr. 
Armstrong  pointed  out  that  its  chief  interest  lay  in  the  many  conun¬ 
drums  which  it  offered  for  solution,  and  he  called  upon  the  members  to 
contribute  any  experiences  which  they  had  met  with  that  might  throw 
light  upon  the  phenomena  which  had  been  so  patiently  investigated  by 
the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Warnerke  had  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  the  same 
direction,  but  not  so  extensive  in  their  range  as  those  of  the  lecturer. 
He  was  bound  to  say  that  some  of  his  results  differed  entirely  from  those 
which  they  had  heard  detailed.  For  example,  with  regard  to.  gelatine  as 
being  a  substance  through  which  these  emanations  would  easily  pass,  he 
had  come  to  a  totally  opposite  conclusion.  He  had  used  bromide  paper 
and  chloride  paper — not  plates — and  had  found  that  each  description  of 
paper  gave  different  results.  By  interposing  rings  of  gelatine  between 
the  active  substance  —  he  used  copal  varnish  brushed  upon  paper 
and  dried  —  and  the  sensitive  surface,  he  found  that  on  the  sen¬ 
sitive  paper  he  obtained  rings  of  white,  while  the  rest  of  the  surface 
was  blackened,  showing  that  the  gelatine,  instead  of  allowing  the 
vapour,  or  whatever  it  was,  to  pass  through,  stopped  the  action 
entirely. 

Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood  thought  that  Dr.  Russell’s  experiments  showed, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  what  an  instrument  of  research  we  had  in  the 
photographic  dry  plate.  Possibly  these  researches  would  throw  some 
light  on  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  organs  of  smell.  We  know 
that  several  things— musk  for  example — would  emit  a  powerful  odour, 
and  that  this  emission  would  go  on  for  an  indefinite  time  without  any 
change  of  volume  of  the  substance  which  afforded  it. 

Mr.  Stroh  called  to  mind  some  experiments  in  which  he  was  engaged 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  with  magnetism,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  see 
whether,  as  had  been  asserted  by  Reichenbach  and  others,  the  magnetic 
force  would  picture  itself  on  a  photographic  plate  in  darkness.  He  placed 
a  compound  magnet  upon  a  dry  plate  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  dark, 
and  then  developed  that  plate,  with  the  result  that  he  obtained  a  most 
perfect  image  of  the  metal,  with  the  screws  and  bolts  which  held  the 
parts  of  the  magnet  together ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  any  force 
emanating  from  the  poles  of  the  magnet  or  anywhere  else.  He  attributed 
the  action  to  the  metal.  Subsequently  he  varied  the  experiment  by 
using  zinc,  bits  of  paper,  wood,  &c.,  and  obtained  more  or  less  perfect 
images  of  them  in  the  same  way ;  but,  as  his  experiments  were  on 
magnetism,  he  threw  these  observations  aside  as  being  no  part  of  the 
subject  under  investigation.  He  might  suggest,  as  a  comment  upon  the 
lecturer’s  observation  with  regard  to  the  opacity  of  writing  ink,  that  the 
best  mode  of  keeping  gelatine  plates  in  good  condition  would  be  to  wrap 
them  up  in  inked  paper. 

The  Chairman  here  interposed  with  the  suggestion  that,  as  iron  was 
one  of  the  inactive  metals,  Mr.  Stroh’s  magnet  might  have  had  upon  it  a 
film  of  oil,  which  would  account  for  the  effects  produced. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  had  met  with  some  curious  experiences.  At  one 
time,  on  developing  a  number  of  negatives  taken  abroad,  he  was  grieved 
to  find  that  they  were  spoilt  by  markings  which  he  subsequently  traced 
to  be  due  to  emanations  from  the  dark  slides.  He  found  that  the  mark¬ 
ings  were  removable  by  treating  the  rest  of  the  plates  with  an  alkaline 
solution  (carbonate  of  lithium)  before  development.  It  was  here  stated 
by  a  member  present  that  several  negatives  of  the  recent  solar  eclipse 
had  been  spoilt  by  a  grain  impressed  upon  them  by  the  wood  of  the  dark 
slides  in  which  they  had  been  carried. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  was  anxious  to  know  whether  Dr.  Russell  had 
tried  plates  of  varying  speeds,  and  whether  vulcanite  acted  as  a  trans¬ 
parent  or  an  opaque  body. 

In  rising  to  reply,  Dr.  Russell  said  that,  in  addressing  an  audience  of 
photographers,  he  had  looked  forward  to  learning  something,  but 
they  had  given  him  so  many  questions  to  answer,  and  nuts  to  crack, 
that  his  anticipations  had  been  more  than  realised.  He  was  most  in¬ 
terested  in  Mr.  Warnerke’s  results.  He  worked  with  sensitive  papers, 
while  the  lecturer  worked  with  plates ;  they  were  therefore  experimenting 
under  different  conditions.  He  felt  sure  that  something  would  be  dis¬ 
coverable  out  of  their  differences ;  and  if  Mr.  Warnerke  would  come  to 
him,  or  he  would  go  to  Mr.  Warnerke,  he  should  be  most  happy  to  com¬ 
pare  notes,  and  work  together  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  questions 
at  variance. 

Attention  had  been  called  to  a  remark  of  his  that,  while  red  printed 
matter  behaved  like  black  printing  ink  in  being  active,  blue  was  trans¬ 
parent.  He  attributed  this  to  the  red  holding  more  oil  than  the  blue  ; 
for  the  colours  (dry)  themselves  were  quite  inactive.  But  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  nothing  definite  could  be  stated  upon  these  details ;  many 
more  experiments  would  be  necessary.  At  pi  esent  they  were  groping  in 
the  dark. 

Another  question  had  arisen  with  regard  to  moisture.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  presence  of  aqueous  moisture  did,  generally  speaking,  in¬ 
crease  the  effects  produced.  He  had  already  stated  that,  when  Bristol 
board  was  dry,  it  was  quite  inactive  ;  when,  however,  it  was  kept  in  damp 
air  some  time,  it  altered  its  character. 

A  most  hearty  vote  of  thinks  was  given  to  the  lecturer,  and  the 
Chairman  trusted  that  on  another  occasion  he  would  see  fit  to  give  them 
the  results  of  the  further  experiments  which  he  had  told  them  were  in 
progress. 
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MR.  ALFRED  ELLIS’S  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLICATIONS. 

We  so  seldom  receive  for  notice  a  publication  of  this  kind  that  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  according  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis’s  catalogue  particular  mention 
in  these  columns.  Mr.  Ellis,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  one  of  the 
foremost  of  our  “  celebrity  ”  photographers,  and  his  name  is  associated 
in  the  minds  of  most  people  with  theatrical  photography,  of  which  for 
some  years  he  has  been  probably  our  principal  exponent.  Indeed,  the 
photograph  of  an  actor  or  an  actress  by  Mr.  Ellis  is  commonly  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  synonym  for  whatever  is  best  in  this  class  of  work. 

The  catalogue  before  us  extends  to  116  pages,  and  the  photographs 
mentioned  are  those  of  persons  prominent  among  the  aristocracy, 
artists,  authors,  the  clergy,  composers,  dramatists,  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  music  and  the  drama,  theatrical  managers,  &c.  Art  studies, 
country  views,  plays,  <fee.,  are  also  subjects  towards  which  Mr.  Ellis  has 
directed  his  camera.  The  catalogue,  which  embraces  many  hundreds  of 
separate  photographs,  is  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Ellis  at  his  address, 
20,  Upper  Baker-street,  N.W. 


THE  BRITANNIA  WORKS  COMPANY. 

The  prospectus  is  in  circulation  of  the  Britannia  Works  Company 
(1898),  Limited,  proprietors  and  manufacturers  of  Ilford  dry  plates  and 
photographic  materials.  The  capital  is  380,0001.,  divided  into  190,000 
six  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  1Z.  each,  and  190,000 
ordinary  shares  of  1Z.  each. 

The  preference  shares  are  entitled  to  a  fixed  cumulative  preferential 
dividend  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Company, 
and  also  rank  in  respect  of  capital  in  priority  to  the  ordinary  shares. 

No  debentures  will  be  issued  without  the  special  consent  of  the 
preference  shareholders. 

The  certified  profits  are  :  1894,  47,994Z. ;  1895,  43,7467, ;  1896,  46,939Z. ; 
1897,  47,3621. ;  or  an  average  of  46,510Z.,  showing  six  per  cent,  on  the 
preference,  ten  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary,  and  a  surplus  of  over  16,000Z. 
for  direction  expenses  and  reserves. 

The  following  are  the  Directors  :  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
K.T.,  F.R.  S.,  Chairman  of  the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Limited 
(Chairman).  Major-General  G.  F.  Blake,  Chairman  of  the  Hovis-Bread 
Flour  Company,  Limited  (Deputy-Chairman).  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cox, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society,  Limited.  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Knobel,  F.R.A.S.,  Managing  Director  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
Factory  Manager  ;  Mr.  John  Howson,  Commercial  Manager  (Directors  of 
the  old  Company). 

— - - - 

©itr  Ccfrttoriat  Cable. 

Kromskop  Colour  Photography. 

By  Frederic  Ives.  80  pp  London:  The  Photo-chromoscope  Syndicate,  Limited, 
121,  8haftesbury-avenue,  W.C. 

The  first  part  of  this  little  book  takes  the  reader  through  a  plainly 
written  description  of  what  the  Kromskop  is,  its  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion,  instructions  for  its  use,  and  its  care  and  adjustment.  The  lantern 
Kromskop,  the  Kromskop  cameras,  and  Kromskop  photography  are  the 
themes  of  succeeding  chapters,  which  give  instructions  of  very  consider¬ 
able  value  to  the  student  of  this  beautiful  and  fascinating  branch  of 
work.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Ives,  on  “The  Perfected  Photo-chromoscope  and 
its  Colour  Photographs,”  read  by  the  author  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  April  22,  1896,  is  also  included.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  series 
of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Yon  Bezold,  Pickering,  and  Rood,  on 
light  and  colour.  These  extracts  enable  the  reader  to  usefully  augment 
a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  theories  of  three-colour  photography  that 
he  has  gained  in  perusing  the  first  portion  of  the  book.  We  can  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  Kromskop  Colour  Photography  to  our  readers.  It  is  the 
record  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  attempt  to  subordinate  the  theory  of 
colour  vision  to  the  requirements  of  practical  photography.  The 
admiration  which  the  flawless  beauty  of  a  properly  executed  Kromgram 
always  excites  is,  perhaps,  the  best  tribute  to  Mr.  Ives’s  success  and  skill 
in  perfecting  a  process  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much  time  and  labour. 
The  little  book  is  issued  gratis,  and  has  many  illustrations. 


Praktikum  der  Wissenschaptlxchen  Photographie. 

Gustav  Schmidt,  Berlin. 

This  work,  by  Dr.  Carl  Kaiserling,  assistant  at  the  Royal  Pathological 
Institute,  Berlin,  is  probably  the  first  guide-book  to  photography  as 
applied  to  science.  Tne  author  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in 
giving  courses  of  lectures  on  photography  to  physicians  and  naturalists, 
and  the  volume  has  been  written  exclusively  as  a  guide  for  those  who 
wish  to  use  photography  for  the  record  of  scientific  facts.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  chapters,  with  the  following  headings :  Light  and  its  Action ; 
Photographic  Apparatus ;  Taking  the  Photograph ;  The  Negative  Pro¬ 
cess  ;  Positive  Processes  ;  Micro-photography  and  Enlargements ;  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Work;  The  Application  of  the  Rontgen  Rays;  Photography  in 
Natural  Colours  and  Photographic  Engraving.  The  book  is  written 
throughout  on  scientific  lines,  and  unites  in  one  volume  information 


that  could  only  be  obtained  by  reference  to  numerous  works  on  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  good. 


Taschenbuch  der  Praktischen  Photographie. 

Gustav  Schmidt,  Berlin. 

Dr.  E.  Vogel’s  handy  guide  to  practical  photography  has  reached  its 
fifth  edition,  and  this  fact  testifies  to  its  well-merited  popularity.  The 
author  has  not  spared  any  pains  in  bringing  the  text  well  up  to  date 
and  the  illustrations  throughout  the  volumes  are  excellent.  The  process 
prints,  illustrating  the  differences  between  over,  under,  and  correctly 
exposed  negatives,  and  their  proofs  will,  doubtless,  be  of  much  service  to 
beginners.  The  text  is  clear  and  concise,  and  the  large  number  of  well- 
selected  formulae  for  most  branches  of  photographic  work  make  it  & 
valuable  little  volume. 


The  Photographic  Tourist’s  Guide. 

68  pp.,  price  3d.  Published  at  the  Offices  of  th$  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 

5,  Serle-strezt,  Lincoln’s-inn,  W.C. 

This  little  guide  is  “  a  concise  gazetteer,  including  a  list  of  dark  rooms 
and  dealers  in  photographic  materials  in  the  United  Kingdom  and' 
abroad.”  It  also  gives  “  brief  particulars  concerning  places  of  interest,, 
a  calendar,  hints  to  photographic  tourists,  exposure  tables,”  <fco.  These 
details  serve  to  show  the  little  book’s  scope,  which  has  been  extremely 
well  covered.  The  details  given  are  concise  and  clear,  and  yet  they  are, 
nevertheless,  ample,  for  we  even  notice  that  the  unromantic  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Shoreditch  figures  among  the  places  described,  the  local  dealers’ 
names  being  mentioned,  particulars  of  Shoreditch  Church  and  Columbia 
Market  also  finding  inclusion.  Next  to  “Shoreditch”  in  the  list  comes 
beautiful  “  Shrewsbury.”  These  two  references  show  the  thoroughness 
of  the  compilation,  which  we  can  strongly  recommend  to  travelling 
photographers  as  something  useful  for  the  camera  case. 


Catalogues  Received. 

J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  25,  Newman-street,  W.  78  pp. 

Messrs.  Dallmeyer’s  catalogue,  which  is  beautifully  printed  and  turned 
out,  has  its  first  thirty  pages  devoted  to  references  in  detail  to  the  firm’s 
optical  productions,  among  which  prominence  is  properly  given  to  the 
Stigmatic  and  Tele-photographic  series.  To  guide  the  photographer  in  the 
successful  use  of  the  latter,  numerous  explanatory  notes  and  data  are 
supplied,  and,  indeed,  to  each  of  the  many  lenses  mentioned,  brief  and  in¬ 
formative  practical  hints  are  appended,  so  that  this  part  of  the  catalogue  is< 
distinctly  superior  in  real  utility  to  the  majority  of  such  compilations. 
The  remaining  forty  odd  pages  of  the  book  set  forth  a  variety  of  well- 
chosen  apparatus,  cameras,  shutters,  and  the  like,  among  which  some  of 
the  firm’s  own  specialities  also  figure.  The  Dallmeyer  catalogue  is  as 
tasteful  as  it  is  useful,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  photographer’s 
reference  library. 

Wyatt  &  Co.,  31,  New-street,  Lancaster. 

Abridged  catalogue  of  photographic  apparatus,  chemicals,  and  solutions*. 
Messrs.  Wyatt  &  Co.  are  pharmaceutical  chemists,  and  their  catalogue 
seems  one  designed  to  appeal  to  the  wants  of  amateur  photographers. 

Hinton  &  Go.,  38,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Messrs.  Hinton’s  catalogue  extends  to  seventy-six  pages,  and  gives  a  full 
list  of  chemicals,  bottles,  solutions,  varnishes,  developers,  toning  solu¬ 
tions,  dry  plates,  films,  lenses,  cameras,  shutters,  dishes,  lanterns,  and 
most  other  photographie  requirements.  It  is  freely  illustrated,  and  the 
amateur  photographer  will  find  it  of  considerable  service  as  a  reference 
catalogue. 

— - ♦« - 

firing  anh  floteg. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.— Tuesday,  May  24,  at  eight  p.m.,  at 
12,  Hanover-square,  London.  “The  Chinese  Far  West,”  by  Mrs.  Isabella 
Bishop  (Miss  Bird). 

The  annual  visitation  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  June  4.  The  Observatory  will  be 
open  for  inspection  by  invited  guests  at  three  o'clock. 

The  Austin- Edwards  Monthly  Film  negative  Competition. — The  prize 
camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Stewart  Park, 
91,  Brook-street,  Broughton-terrace,  N.B.,  for  his  negative  Lessons. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Belton,  having  completed  a  successful  three  weeks’  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  Velox  paper  for  Messrs.  Griffin  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  will 
next  week  visit  Birmingham  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  paper  to- 
dealers  and  photographic  societies. 

The  names  of  the  prize-winners  in  the  Warwick  Monthly  Competition  for 
May  are: — First  prize  (20Z. ),  Mr.  W.  Henderson,  Grey  Horse  Hotel,  Tenby; 
second  prize  (107.),  Mr.  F.  E.  Corney  Wilson,  16,  Swiss-road,  Fairfield,  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  third  prize  (51.),  Mr.  F.  Whaley,  Photographer,  Doncaster, 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  May  25,  at  eight  o’clock,  “  Some- 
American  Notes,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward. 
Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club  on  the  personal  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  member,  or  by  invitation  cards  which  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  F. 
A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  IXilston-hue,  N.E.)  will  be  pleased  to  forward  om 
application. 
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The  editors  of  the  Photogram  are  now  making  preliminary  arrangements 
for  their  fourth  Annual,  Photograms  of  1898,  and  ask  us  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this,  and  also  ask  them  to  submit  their  latest  works  to  the 
editors  of  the  Photogram ,  with  a  view  to  their  being  reproduced  in  its  pages. 
The  work  will  be  carried  out  in  practically  the  same  style,  and  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  three  previous  Annuals,  but  this  year  considerable  space  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition,  recently  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  considerably  more  space  will  be  given  to  the  American 
Section.  The  criticism,  as  heretofore,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gleeson 
White,  while  the  French  Section  will  be  dealt  with  by  Monsieur  Robert 
Demachy,  and  the  American  Section  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  the  editors  of 
the  Photogram.  All  pictures  for  use  in  the  Annual  should  be  in  the  editors’ 
hands  not  later  than  September  1. 

A  Missing  Picture. — In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  on  Monday,  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham  and  a  common  jury  heard  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Felix 
Moscheles,  portrait- painter,  residing  at  80.  Elm-park-road,  W.,  against  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  to  recover  157 1.  10s.,  the  value  of  a  portrait  of  Sir 
George  Grove,  which  the  plaintiff  lent  to  the  defendants  in  April  of  last  year 
for  exhibition.  Defendants  denied  liability.  Mr.  Crump,  Q  C.,  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Bankes  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  while  Mr.  Mears  represented  the 
defendants.  In  April  of  last  year  the  defendants  proposed  holding  an  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  be  called  the  Imperial  Victorian  Exhibition, 
and  they  invited  the  plaintiff,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  others,  to  lend  certain 
pictures  for  exhibition.  The  plaintiff  agreed  to  lend  the  defendants  the 
portrait  which  he  had  painted  of  Sir  George  Grove.  Later  on,  the  defendants’ 
carman  called  at  the  plaintiff's  residence  for  the  picture,  and  the  plaintiff 
suggested  that,  before  he  took  it  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  he  should  leave  it  with 
Mr.  Holder,  in  Soho,  in  order  that  it  might  be  cleaned.  The  carman  carried 
out  the  plaintiff’s  instructions,  and  afterwards  took  the  picture  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  deposited  it,  as  he  stated,  with  the  defendants’  agent. 
When  the  plaintiff  asked  that  the  picture  should  be  returned,  it  could  not  be 
found.  Defendants  now  denied  that  they  received  the  portrait.  The  jury, 
after  hearing  the  evidence,  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount 
claimed.  Judgment  accordingly,  with  costs. 

Patent  jaitog. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  May  2  and  May 
7,  1898 : — 

Mutoscopes. — No.  10,050.  “Improvements  in  and  connected  with  Muto- 
scopes.”  A.  Wrench. 

View-finder  Covers. — No.  10,279.  “Improvements  in  View-finder  Covers 
or  Shades  for  Photographic  Cameras.”  Complete  specification.  W.  G. 
Harris. 

Tripod  Top. — No.  10,304.  “The  Folding  (Photographic)  Tripod  Top.”  E. 
M.  Windus. 

Stand-carrier. — No.  10,498.  “A  New  or  Improved  Combined  Portable 
Photographic  Camera  Stand  Carrier,  Air  Pump,  and  Photographic  Dark 
Room  or  Tent,  Particularly  adapted  to  be  Carried  on  Velocipedes  and 
the  like.”  H.  Bate, 

Plates. — No.  10,512.  “Improvements  in  Hollers  for  Photographic  Plates  or 
Fdms.”  Communicated  by  F.  A.  Brownell.  The  Eastman  Photo¬ 
graphic  Materials  Company,  Limited. 


ftltPttngsS  of  Soctttttg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


May. 

Name  of  Society. 

23 . 

23 . 

24 . 

24 . 

24 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

25 . 

25 . 

Photographic  Club . . 

25 . 

26 . 

26 . 

26 . 

28 . 

28 . . 

28-30  . 

Subject. 


Prize  Slides. 

Prin'ing  Processes.  Leslie  Selby. 

X  Bays  to  Date  and  Wirel.ss  Telegraphy. 
C.  T.  Fleetwood. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  Mem!  ers’  Work. 
The  Chinese  Far  West.  Mrs.  Isabella 
Bishop  (Hiss  Bird). 

Conversational  Meeting. 

Some  American  Notes.  H.  Snowden 
Ward. 

Prize  Prints. 

Open  Meeting. 

Open  Night. 

Platinotype  Printing.  J.  Shaw. 
Excursion:  Chetham  College,  Man¬ 
chester.  Leader,  W.  J.  Hannan. 
Excursion:  Wanstead. 

Excursion  :  Dorchester  -  on  -  Thames. 
Leader,  F.  Goddard. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


May  17,— Ordinary  Meeting.— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T. 
(President),  in  the  chair. 

Membership. 

Five  new  members  were  elected,  and  twelve  other  candidates  were  nomi¬ 
nated.  It  was  announced  that  six  members  had  been  admitted  as  Fellows  of 
the  Society. 

Affiliation. 

The  name  of  the  Heckmondwike  and  District  Camera  Club  was  added  to 
the  list  of  affiliated  societies. 


Reversal  of  the  Image. 

Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  I.S.C.  (Hon.  Secretary),  read  “A  Note  on  some 
Curious  Cases  of  Reversal  of  the  Photographic  Image  in  Solar  Photo¬ 
graphs,”  in  which  he  recounted  the  details  of  some  instances  of  reversal  which- 
he  had  experienced  in  photographing  the  sun,  in  India,  on  blue-stained’ 
collodio-bromide  plates.  The  experiments  to  which  he  referred  were  made 
with  plates  prepared  with  bromised  collodion,  sensitised  in  an  eighty-grain, 
bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  after  washing  first  with  distilled  water  and  then 
with  two  changes  of  common  water,  treated  with  a  solution  of  an  aniline 
blue  dye,  which  he  had  found  to  produce  reversal  very  readily  in  photo¬ 
graphing  the  spectrum.  Most  of  the  plates  were  developed  with  alkaline 
pyro,  and  for  others  a  formula  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  was  used.  One  plate  was  ex¬ 
posed  through  a  red  glass,  and,  having  first  been  subjected  to  a  short  pre¬ 
liminary  exposure  to  diffused  daylight,  received  several  images  of  the  sun,  with 
exposures  varying  from  one  to  twenty  seconds,  and  the  plate,  upon  develop¬ 
ment,  was  weak,  and  the  reversed  action  was  not  very  strong.  A  second 
plate,  exposed  under  a  blue  glass  without  the  preliminary  exposure  to  light, 
but  otherwise  under  similar  conditions,  before  development  showed  strongly 
marked  images  of  the  sun,  dark  on  a  light  ground  ;  on  applying  the  alkaline 
developer,  the  dark  circles  grew  lighter  in  colour,  and  became  quite  trans¬ 
parent,  the  rest  of  the  plate,  which  had  been  illuminated  by  the  blue  haze, 
coming  up  to  full  strength,  and,  after  fixing  and  intensifying,  a  good  positive 
resulted  with  the  solar  images  clear  on  a  dark  ground.  On  a  blue-stained 
plate,  exposed  without  a  blue  glass,  the  images  given  by  a  very  short  ex¬ 
posure  were  not  quite  reversed,  those  with  five  or  ten  seconds’  exposure  were 
completely  reversed,  and  then,  as  the  exposures  had  been  increased  to  from 
60  to  200  seconds,  the  reversal  was  only  observed  round  the  sun’s  limb.  The  re¬ 
versed  images  were  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  sharpness,  there  being  no 
trace  of  irradiation  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Having  detailed  the  observations 
made  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  similar  experiments,  Colonel  Waterhouse 
proceeded  to  refer  to  the  publication  by  Dr.  Janssen,  in  1880,  of  the  results  of 
his  investigations  in  this  direction,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
1880  (p.  402),  which  were  (1)  First  negative  ;  (2)  First  neutral  (uniformly  ob¬ 
scure)  ;  (3)  First  positive  (reversal)  ;  (4)  Second  neutral  (uniformly  clear) 

(5)  Second  negative  (re-reversal) ;  (6)  Third  neutral  (uniformly  obscure).  Dr. 
Janssen  appeared  to  have  obtained  recurrent  normals,  with  neutral  and  re¬ 
versed  intervals,  rather  than  recurrent  or  double  reversal.  He  estimated  that 
the  intensity  of  the  light  required  to  produce  the  second  negative  image  was- 
100,000  times  as  great  as  that  giving  the  ordinary  image,  an  estimate  which 
practically  agreed  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Hugh  Brebner  in  an  article  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  23.  In  that  article  there 
was  a  calculation  of  the  periods  of  exposure  required  to  produce  the  various 
phases,  and  it  appeared  that,  if  the  normal  were  obtained  with  an  exposure  of 
the  second,  the  time  for  the  second  reversal  would  be  393  days  ;  or,  putting 
the  normal  exposure  at  one-thousandth  of  a  second,  nine  hours  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  second  reversal. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller  asked  whether  Colonel  Waterhouse  could  more  definitely 
describe  the  aniline  blue  dye  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  as  that  name  - 
was  given  to  many  dyes  of  different  kinds  ? 

Colonel  Waterhouse  said  he  bought  it  in  a  bazaar  at  Calcutta,  and  he  did  • 
not  know  its  proper  name,  but  he  still  had  a  little  of  it  left. 

Mr.  Spiller  thought,  judging  from  the  description  which  had  been  given, 
that  it  must  be  what  was  known  as  “  pure  soluble  blue,”  but  he  undertook  to 
say  exactly  what  it  was  if  Colonel  Waterhouse  furnished  him  with  a  few  grains 
of  the  substance. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  asked  whether  the  statement  was  to  be  taken  in  the  strict 
sense  that  an  image  visible  before  development  had  developed  up  quite  clear, 
or  whether  it  only  appeared  clear  in  comparison  with  the  dark  background  l  ‘ 
If  it  developed  quite  clear,  he  would  like  to  hear  some  explanation  to  account 
for  the  removal  of  the  visible  image  formed  directly  by  light. 

Colonel  Waterhouse  said  he  had  been  quoting  from  his  notes  made  in 
1876,  and  the  negatives  had  since  been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  they  must  have  - 
struck  him  at  the  time  as  being  unusually  clear. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  recalled  some  experiments  which  he  made  some  years  ago,  in 
which  bichromated  plates  were  exposed  for  a  long  time  in  a  printing  frame, 
and  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  when  the  printed-out  image  certainly 
disappeared  and  nearly  clear  glass  resulted;  he  had  also  found  that  the  same 
thing  occurred  without  the  bichromate. 

Mr,  J.  Sterry  referred  to  his  own  investigations  upon  the  subject  of  re¬ 
reversal,  and  said  he  could  quite  understand  Colonel  Waterhouse  stating  that 
the  printed-out  image  developed  clear.  One’s  first  impression  was  that  the 
apparent  clearness  was  due  to  the  contrast,  as  Mr.  Debenham  had  suggested, 
but,  upon  measurement,  he  had  never  found  that  the  image  was  clearer  than 
the  amount  of  reduction  by  light  alone  ;  there  had  always  been  some  very 
slight  addition  by  development,  although  in  some  cases  very  slight,  but  there  - 
had  invariably  been  no  reduction  of  the  amount  produced  by  light  alone.  He 
asked  what  was  the  extent  of  the  preliminary  exposure  to  light. 

Colonel  Waterhouse  said  he  placed  the  plate  near  the  window  of  his  dark 
room,  and  opened  and  closed  the  shutter  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  asked  Colonel  Waterhouse  whether  he  knew  of  any  .- 
instance  of  reversal  with  printing-out  paper  ? 

Colonel  Waterhouse  said  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  accidentally  exposed  a 
piece  of  printing-out  paper  under  a  negative  for  two  or  three  days,  and  upon 
opening  the  printing  frame  he  found  a  perfect  negative. 

Further  discussion  took  place  of  a  conversational  nature,  in  which  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  Mr.  Bolas,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  took  part,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Colonel  •• 
Waterhouse  for  his  communication. 

Source  at  the  Grafton  Gallery. 

The  President  announced  that  he  proposed  to  invite  the  Follows  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  to  a  soiree ,  to  be  held  at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  on  Tuesday.  . 
June  14  next,  when  he  would  exhibit  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  dating 
from  the  seventh  century. 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

'May  12,  Mr.  Philip  Everitt  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  meeting  of  the  batch  of  Fry  &  Co.’s  films, 
negatives  on  some  of  which  had  been  held  by  Mr.  Hodd  to  show  the  good 
'keeping  qualities  of  this  film  during  some  eight  years  which  had  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  making  and  exposing  the  emulsion.  The  remainder  of  the  packet  had 
come  into  the  Chairman’s  hands,  and  he  had  made  a  couple  -of  trials  in  an 
interior.  The  day  was  dull,  the  hour  about  four  p.m. ,  the  stop  /- 22,  and  the 
exposure  twenty-five  minutes.  The  negative  was  very  much  under-exposed, 
although  the  ordinary  exposure  for  a  moderately  rapid  film  would  be  about 
ten  minutes  ;  but,  not  only  was  the  film  under-exposed,  it  was  covered  with  a 
series  of  markings,  which  were  also  on  the  parts  cut  off  to  fit  the  film  into  the 
dark  slide.  Tlmse  were  due  probably  to  contact  with  the  packing  paper.  The 
Chairman  used  the  pyro-ammonia  developer. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  compared  his  results  with  the  Chairman’s,  the  difference 
between  them  being  very  marked.  Mr.  Hodd’s  experience  with  the  pyro-potash- 
metol  developer,  which  he  used,  showed  that  the  films  did  not  want  such  an 
extreme  exposure  as  the  Chairman’s  results  would  suggest. 

Mr.  R.  Beckett  did  not  think  that  pyro  ammonia  was  the  best  choice  to 
make  for  the  development  of  a  stale  plate.  If  there  was  anything  in  it  which 
was  bad,  pyro  ammonia  would  find  it  out. 

The  Chairman  contended  that,  if  the  films  were  still  good,  they  should  stand 
the  test.  He  purposely  chose  the  developer  named. 

Mr.  W.  D,  Welford  considered  that,  if  the  negatives  had  received  a  full 
exposure,  the  markings  to  be  seen  would  be  absorbed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
general  details  of  the  negative.  At  any  rate,  they  would  not  show  by  any 
means  so  strongly. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  believed  these  apparently  insensitive  marks  were 
traceable  to  an  unfortunate  method  of  packing.  He  gathered  that  these  films 
had  a  greasy  paper  packing  between  each,  and  the  marks  were  a  certain  amount 
of  the  grease  which  had  parted  from  the  paper,  They  could  be  rubbed  away 
before  development,  and  so  allow  the  developer  to  act  evenly  upon  the  whole 
surface  of  the  coating. 

Comparisons  of  Developers. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  series  of  notes  forwarded  by  Mr.  A.  Haddon, 
who  had  undertaken  to  introduce  a  discussion  on  Mr.  Teape’s  paper  of  recent 
date,  but  was  unavoidably  absent  himself.  After  pointing  out  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  more  often  than  not  occurs  in  raising  a  discussion  upon  a 
paper  immediately  after  its  delivery,  and  favouring  the  setting  aside  for  such 
discussion  of  an  evening,  by  which  time  all  can  have  carefully  weighed  the 
facts  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Haddon  proceeds  to  discuss  the  paper  in  hand.  He 
supported  Mr.  Teape’s  method  of  taking  the  manufacturer’s  formulie  in  com¬ 
paring  new  with  old  developers.  It  was  only  after  their  peculiarities  were 
learned  that  variations  could  safely  be  made.  Of  diogen,  for  example,  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  was  known  regarding  its  powers  in  abnormal  exposures.  Mr. 
Teape  found  that  it  was  good  for  over-exposures,  while  for  under  it  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  many  others.  But,  after  further  study,  it  might  rank  with  the  best 
for  all  kinds  of  exposures.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  tact  that  new  developers 
are  generally  compared  with  pyro,  which  the  majority  look  upon  as  the  per¬ 
fection  of  developing  agents,  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Teape  that  a  mixture 
of  rodinal  and  hydroquinone  gives  in  under-exposures  better  gradation  and 
less  fog  than  pyro  under  even  the  best  conditions.  From  an  examination  of 
Mr.  Teape’s  development  notes,  Mr.  Haddon  was  surprised  to  find'  how  large 
was  the  quantity  of  bromide  used  with  the  fifteen-times  normal  exposure  in 
the  case  of  pyro  development.  The  action  of  bromide  in  preventing  develop¬ 
ment  was  still  surrounded  by  darkness,  but  one  would  almost  have  expected  a 
suspension  of  action  altogether  with  such  a  quantity.  Mr.  Haddon  concludes 
from  the  tests  of  ortol  in  under-exposures  chat  mere  dilution  of  the  normal 
developer  does  not  conduce  to  the  best  results  unless,  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  all  detail,  a  strong  solution  is  applied.  Mr.  Haddon  notes  the  peculiar 
behaviour  of  soluble  bromide  in  the  development  of  over-exposures.  In  the 
case  of  three-times  normal,  the  developer  contained  only  one-fortieth  of  a  grain 
of  strainer,  yet  with  sufficient  effect  to  correct  the  over-exposure,  but  with 
this  there  was  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ortol  and  metabisulphite.  With 
a  ten-times  normal  the  bromide  was  increased  320  times.  Thus  bromide  in 
small  quantities  appears  to  act  almost  as  well  as  when  greatly  increased. 
■From  the  figures  bearing  on  the  appearance  and  completion  of  the  image  he 
notes  that  with  extremely  over-exposed  plates,  and  an  increase  of  ortol  and 
bromide,  the  time  of  development  is  not  greatly  increased,  as  in  the  case  of 
pyro.  Ortol  promises  to  be  a  good  all-round  developer,  both  for  under  and 
over-exposures.  Diogen  is  good  in  some  respects,  i.e.,  over-exposures,  while 
falling  short  of  its  rivals  in  under-exposures.  He  observes  the  smallness  of 
the  quantity  of  bromide  advocated  for  slight  over-exposures  by  the  makers, 
but  Mr.  Teape  does  not  adhere  to  this,  using  in  the  fifteen-times  normal  nearly 
four  times  the  maximum.  Study  of  the  times  of  development  reveals  the  fact 
that  bromide  was  not  that  powerful  restrainer  with  diogen  that  the  makers 
thought.  Mr.  Haddon  puts  the  question  whether  it  would  be  found  possible, 
having  started  to  develop  with  a  much-restrained  developer,  the  plate  proving 
to  be  not  much  over-exposed,  to  produce  a  satisfactory  image  by  a  recon¬ 
stituted  developer,  or  whether  the  abnormal  quantity  of  bromide  at  the  start 
would  completely  alter  the  range  of  tone.  For  under-exposure  dilution  was 
recommended  up  to  five  or  seven-times  bulk ;  and,  although  Mr.  Teape 
diluted  to  three  volumes  for  half  normal  and  to  five  for  a  quarter  normal,  the 
gelatine  was  deeply  stained  yellow  and  orange,  while  the  time  of  development 
of  the  shorter  exposure  was  sixty-one  minutes.  Mere  dilution  will  not  then 
serve  for  under-exposure.  Perhaps  further  study  will  suggest  a  means.  The 
solution  appears  to  be  a  powerful  absorber  of  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  alkali, 
suggesting  a  possible  energetio  developing  action  if  only  it  could  be  applied. 
Mr.  Haddon  congratulates  Mr.  Teape  upon  his  mixture  of  rodinal  and  hydro¬ 
quinone.  When  first  introduced,  rodinal  negatives  were  far  Irom  good,  the 
images  being  grey  and  weak.  Rodinal  of  to-day  was  a  different  article,  very 
powerful,  and  if  by  itself  it  cannot  produce  any  great  density  ;  combined 
with  hydroquinone,  the  defect  is  removed. 

The  Chairman  regretted  the  results  of  Mr.  Teape’s  paper  were  not  mea¬ 


sured  photometrically.  One  could  not  well  judge  by  the  eye  the  value  of  the 
resulting  negatives.  What  was  sought  in  the  negative  was  the  truth  of  the 
scale  of  gradation. 

Mr.  8.  H.  Fry  held  it  important  that  the  results  should  be  discussed  in 
their  practical  bearing.  A  negative,  he  said,  was  no  more  than  a  compromise 
of  values  which  were  seen  in  nature,  which  may  not  agree  with  the  actual 
values  decided  phtotometrically.  Therefore,  while  photometrical  measurements 
gave  valuable  information  to  the  emulsion-maker  as  to  his  advance  in  density 
speed,  &c.,  the  users  of  plates  must  decide  upon  the  compromise  value  of  the 
negative,  putting  aside  special  colour-reproduction  work,  in  which  there  was 
room  for  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Teape  thought,  in  practical  work,  scientific  measurements  were  not 
required.  He  could  trust  to  his  own  eye  to  say  whether  a  certain  negative 
would  give  a  good  print. 

Mr.  Beckett  agreed  that  the  scientific  test  was  not  wanted. 

Mr.  Mackie  understood  the  aim  of  the  exp  riments  was  to  discover  in  what 
way  one  could  produce  the  least  bad  negatives  under  conditions  which,  in 
ordinary  routine,  would  produce  a  bad  negative. 

Mr.  Teape  described  some  further  results,  shown  at  a  previous  meeting,  and 
said  it  seemed  to  be  the  idea  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  use  such  large 
quantities  of  bromide  as  he  had.  His  reason  for  so  doing  was  based  upon 
conclusions  drawn  from  work  of  some  time  ago  and  his  general  work  since. 
He  then  described  minutely  the  experiments  he  made,  usiug  bromide  solution 
in  which  to  immerse  over-exposures  before  development  for  varying  times. 
Before  these  trials  he  had  never  believed  that  such  long  exposures  could  be 
made  to  yield  reasonably  good  negatives. 

Mr.  Beckett  said  the  method  of  immersing  in  bromide  before  development 
was  a  plan  he  had  long  adopted. 

A  long  and  animated  discussion  ensued  bearing  on  the  correctness  or  other¬ 
wise  of  Mr.  Teape's  mode  of  drawing  his  conclusions  compared  with  photo- 
metrical  measurements. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

May  11, — Mr.  H.  Muller  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  James  Brown  showed  a  half-plate  Woodbury  relief  ready  to  be  pressed 
into  the  lead  block  to  form  the  printing  mould.  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  gave  a 
display  of  cycling  and  general  animated  photographs.  The  subjects  included 
several  films,  showing  how  this  branch  of  photography  has  been  utilised  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  advertisement,  and,  while  most  of  the  films  were  old 
friends  and  of  general  interest,  consisting  chit-fiy  of  the  class  of  thing 
commercially  obtainable,  Mr.  Welford  had  a  few  of  specially  got-up  events 
running  in  length  to  as  much  as  250  feet,  as  against  about  fifty  feet  with  the 
usual  commercial  films.  The  machine  used  was  that  of  the  Prestwich 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  Mr.  Prestwich  was  present  to  assist  in  the 
show.  In  all,  some  thirty  films  were  projected  upon  the  screen,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  display  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Welford. 

The  Glasgow  Convention. 

Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  the  President  of  the  1898  Convention,  in 
response  to  Mr.  Bedding’s  request,  offered  a  few  remarks  about  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  had  been  made  in  Glasgow  in  anticipation  of  this  year’s  meeting 
in  July.  He  and  his  fellow  photographers  in  Glasgow  were  all  heartily 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  should  see,  and  be  able  to  welcome, 
their  friends  from  London  and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  opportunity  they  should 
have  of  conducting  their  visitors  through  their  city  and  through  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country  side. 

Mr.  Stuart  entertained  little  doubt  that  their  Scottish  scenery  would 
fascinate  and  interest  all  comers,  and  he  hoped  that  what  was  provided  in  the 
way  of  excursions  on  the  Clyde  by  special  steamer,  and  to  such  spots  as 
Stirling  and  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  would  please  the  members  who 
participated,  amongst  whom  he  hoped  to  see  everybody  present  at  this 
meeting. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  heartily  supported  Mr. 
Stuart’s  invitation,  and  promised  all  a  good  time  in  Scotland. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

May  12, — The  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  A.  E.  CassoD. 

Mr.  W.  Thomson,  F.C.S  ,  exhibited  a  new  form  of  blind  shutter  which  he 
has  recently  patented.  By  the  simple  pressure  of  the  ball  either  time  or 
instantaneous  exposures  may  be  given. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell,  of  London,  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Multiple  Films,  their  Theory  and  Practice. 

These  plates  are  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  photographers  a 
plate  specially  adapted  for  preventing  halation.  In  making  the  Double  plate 
(II.),  the  glass  is  first  of  all  coated  with  a  slow  landscape  emulsion ;  then,  when 
this  is  dry,  another  coating  is  put  on,  but  this  time  the  emulsion  is  the  most 
rapid,  therefore  providing  a  plate  which  is  equally  good  for  snap-shot  work 
in  interiors,  as  shown  by  the  various  lantern  slides  Mr.  Sandell  had  with  him. 
The  effect  on  a  III.  Triple  plate,  which  is  made  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Double,  of  an  exposure  of  five  minutes  on  the  sun  is  as  follows  :  The  top  film 
has  a  weak  image,  the  second  or  middle  film  a  stronger  one,  whilst  the  third 
film  is  completely  solarised.  “How  long  shall  I  develop  a  Sandell  plate  ?”  is 
the  usual  question  asked,  and  Mr.  Sandell  said  that,  after  the  bulk  of  the 
image  had  been  developed  up,  the  plate  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
developer  another  fifteen  or  twenty  minutesj  Six  plates,  having  had  ex¬ 
posures  varying  from  five  seconds  to  five  minutes,  were  developed  in  one  dish 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  and,  although  quite  different  in  gradation,  each  was 
a  good  negative. 

Some  large  prints  from  negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Sandell  were  on  view,  and, 
no  doubt,  the  members  present  gained  knowledge  on  the  use  of  multiple 
films. 
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CorngpottUmca. 

***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  A o  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

*#*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents.  _ _ 

THE  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me,  through  your 
columns,  to  ask  intending  members  of  Convention,  who  have  not 
already  done  so,  kindly  to  communicate  with  me  as  early  as  possible . 

The  Glasgow  Convention  promises  to  be  an  unusually  large  gathering, 
and  it  will  materially  lessen  the  labours  of  the  executive,  and  increase 
the  comfort  of  those  attending  the  meeting,  if  the  approximate  number 
is  known  well  in  advance. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

F.  A.  Bridge,  Hon.  Secretary. 
East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  London,  N.E. ,  May  16,  1898. 


STEREOSCOPIC  RADIOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  just  read  Dr.  Hall-Edwards’s  letter,  p.  319,  but 
the  previous  communications  to  which  he  refers  I  have  not  at  hand,  but 
that  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  at  the  moment.  Dr.  Hall-Edwards 
says  that  “  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  for  practical  purposes, 
no  method  of  localisation  can  compete  with  the  simple  one  of  taking  a 
stereoscopic  picture.” 

Most  of  your  readers  will  admit  that  there  have  been  few  stronger 
advocates  for  the  stereoscope  than  myself.  Indeed,  when  looking  at  the 
very  first  radiograph  I  ever  saw,  it  occurred  to  me  the  stereoscopic 
radiographs  would  be  a  decided  advantage,  and  at  once,  then  and  there, 
I  started  to  manufacture  one  from  the  picture  then  before  me  ;  it  was  the 
hand  of  a  man  (Rontgen’s  hand,  I  believe).  First,  a  reduced  copy  was 
made  to  get  it  on  to  an  ordinary  stereoscopic  slide ;  then  I  traced  the 
tissues  (the  flesh  part)  on  tracing  paper,  and  cut  this  out  in  duplicate, 
cutting  two  paper  patterns  together,  so  that  any  irregularity  in  the  one 
would  be  also  in  the  other.  These  were  gummed  on  to  a  glass  plate  at 
about  2£  inches  centres.  Next,  the  bones  were  traced,  and  two  sets  cut 
together  as  before ;  these  were  blackened  by  Indian  ink,  and  gummed 
on  the  top  of  the  first  pair  representing  the  tissues,  but  at  a  little  wider 
centre,  about  3  inches.  From  this  a  negative  was  printed,  and  a  posi¬ 
tive  was  made  from  the  negative.  In  the  first  trials  the  edges  of  the  cut 
paper  showed  too  clear,  and,  printing  through  the  glass,  gave  a  blurred 
edge  and  made  it  more  like  the  original. 

The  result  by  the  stereoscope  was  very  effective.  The  bones  had  the 
appearance  of  being  deep  down  in  the  flesh.  This  slide  was  shown  to 
many  medical  and  scientific  men  (as  a  genuine  article,  of  course),  and  it 
was  amusing  to  hear  their  diagnosis.  The  “  diseased  bone”  was  really 
nothing  more  than  the  irregularity  of  the  cutting  of  my  paper  tracings, 
only  that  it  was  alike  in  each  side.  Of  course,  I  did  not  allow  the  joke 
to  go  too  far,  or  I  might  hate  contracted  a  disease  of  some  sort.  Well, 
now,  this  manufactured  or  counterfeit  stereoscopic  radiograph  was  pro¬ 
duced  many  days  before  I  had  even  got  the  apparatus  ready  for  making 
genuine  radiographs.  But  I  was  soon  at  work,  and  attention  was  again 
given  to  the  stereoscopic  aspect,  and  it  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  arrive 
at  a  different  conclusion  to  Dr.  Hall-Edwards,  viz.,  that,  for  practical 
surgical  purposes,  stereoscopic  radiographs  were  of  little  value. 

A  single  radiograph  shows  two  dimensions,  length  and  breadth ;  but 
we  want  the  third  dimension,  depth.  Which  is  the  most  practical  way 
to  get  it? 

I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Rontgen  Society,  to  whiA  reference  has 
been  made,  and  saw  what  Drs.  Mackenzie,  Davidson,  and  Hall- 
Edwards  were  doing. 

It  is  quite  easy,  either  by  the  method  these  gentlemen  were  then 
advocating,  or  by  stereoscopy,  to  locate  the  needle  in  a  bar  of  Sunlight 
soap,  or  to  find  a  calculus  hidden  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show  the  exact  position  of  a  bullet  in  the  head  of  a  cadiver  by  the 
stereoscopic  method,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  we  have  the 
living  subject  to  deal  with,  and,  after  the  experience  of  about  1000  cases 
which  I  have  radiographed  for  the  medical  profession,  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  early  opinion  that  stereoscopy  is  impractical,  and  that  the  best  or 
most  practical  method  for  showing  the  third  dimension  is  by  taking  a 
second  radiograph  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  though  even  this  is,  in 
some  cases,  beset  with  considerable  difficulties. 

To  ensure  a  stereo-radiograph  two  exposures  must  be  given  on  two 
different  plates,  the  relative  position  of  tube  and  patient  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  between  the  first  and  second  exposure,  but  the  position  of  the 
patient  to  the  second  plate  must  be  identical  with  the  first ;  in  other 
words,  the  patient  must  not  move  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  conclusion  of  the  second  exposure. 

If  the  patient  be  quite  still,  say,  for  the  first  exposure,  and  then  moves, 
say,  a  little  sideways  for  the  next  exposure,  there  will  be  a  fearful  con¬ 
fusion,  but  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  stereoscopic  relief  in  the 


finished  result  may  be  anything  the  radiographer  likes  to  name  it ;  the 
greater  the  adjustment  of  tube  to  patient  between  the  first  and  second- 
exposure,  the  greater  will  be  the  stereoscopic  relief,  and  the  stereoscopic 
relief  at  its  very  best  is  simply  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  everybody 
knows  that  judgment  is  liable  to  error. 

By  taking  a  second  radiograph  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  the  patient 
has  a  chance  to  rest  between  the  two  exposures,  and  this  is  not  an 
unimportant  consideration  sometimes ;  but  the  results,  when  properly 
done,  permit  of  definite  measurejnents  being  taken,  and  not  left  tc- 
guesswork. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  am  fully  prepared  for  somebody  or  anybody 
to  tell  me  that  the  right-angle  method  is  not  always  possible,  and  I  admit 
it. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  W.  I.  Chadwick. 


PHILANTHROPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  to-day  you  refer  to  a  circular  issued  by 
a  firm  of  photographers  requesting  the  favour  of  a  free  sitting,  or,- 
perhaps  I  should  say,  offering  the  honour  of  a  free  sittting.  Though? 
not  an  “  eminent  man  of  science,”  I  have  also  received  a  number  of  such 
circulars,  and  as  the  latest  one  is  worded  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as 
the  one  you  quote,  presumably  it  is  from  the  same  firm,  a  London  one,, 
the  name  of  which  is  fairly  well  known.  Previous  circulars  stated  that 
the  firm  in  question  were  anxious  to  make  a  collection  of  portraits  of  a 
certain  London  Society  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  How  is  such  an  undertaking  to  bring  in  any 
profit  to  the  photographers  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  members  of  this 
particular  Society  are  numbered  by  thousands,  and  the  initial  cost  of 
making  the  collection  would  be  considerable ;  therefore,  if  duplicate 
copies  of  the  complete  set  are  to  be  put  on  sale,  the  price  would  be  pro-  - 
hibitive  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  outside  which 
there  would  be  no  likely  purchasers. 

In  the  second  place,  the  copyright  of  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  members  might  be  of  value,  but  the  copyright  of  mine  would 
not  be  worth  a  “  grain  of  mustard  seed  ”  to  anybody,  and,  though  I  do 
not  want  to  disparage  the  worth  of  my  fellow-members,  the  same  might 
be  said  of  the  vaBt  majority  of  us. 

In  the  third  place,  I  have  to  face  the  unpleasantly  suggestive  idea  that 
this  well-known  firm  of  photographers  proposes  to  make  the  necessary 
profit  out  of  myself,  even  though  in  their  circulars  they  carefully  (too 
carefully?)  abstain  from  any  reference  to  such  a  thing,  and  I  am  un¬ 
nerved  with  the  thought  that  after  the  sitting  I  shall  be  exp'ected  either 
to  order  half-a-dozen  copies  for  myself,  and  to  pay  for  them,  or  to  face 
some  unknown  and  very  unpleasant  consequences,  an  ultimatum  of 
some  sort  possibly.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  put  these  invitations 
into  the  waste-paper  basket,  as  I  have  not  pluck  enough  to  accept  them, 
and  face  what  appear  to  be  the  probable  results  of  refusing  to  purchase 
prints  that  I  do  not  want. 

If  these  conclusions  are  wrong,  will  the  firm  in  question  please  put  me 
right  ?  They  can  easily  identify  themselves  from  the  quotation  in  your 
last  issue. 

If  they  can  explain  that  they  have  undertaken  this  rather  big  project 
for  their  own  personal  amusement  and  satisfaction,  and  that  they  really 
want  to  make  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  the  members  of  this  Society 
purely  at  their  “  own  risk  and  cost”  (i.e.  the  firm’s  risk  and  cost,  not  the 
members’),  some  of  my  “  insuperable  objections  ”  will  be  overcome,  not 
all,  because  on  receipt  of  their  last  letter  I  went  off  and  got  photographed 
somewhere  else,  and  still  have  some  copies  left. — I  am,  yours  &c„ 

May  13,  1898.  Nemo. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  invite  opinions  from  your  readers  on  the  question 
of  touting.  As  on  old  photographer  and  an  old  reader,  I  should  like  to 
have  my  say.  To  begin,  I  can  q,uite  remember  the  time  when  not  only 
the  “best”  men,  but  the  second  best  men,  in  the  profession,  considered 
it  derogatory  to  tout  much  as  an  architect  or  a  doctor  considers  it  now. 
The  little  men  in  side  streets  of  crowded  garrison  towns  and  “beach” 
men  were  pretty  well  the  chief  representatives  of  the  system.  Lately, 
however,  the  methods  have  been  so  glorified  and  refined  that  some  men 
of  mark  in  the  profession  have  been  able  to  hypnotise  their  self-respect  sc 
far  as  to  enable  them  without  scruple  to  circularise  broadcast.  The 
fisher  for  sitters  tries  now  all  waters.  November  never  arrives  but  the 
new  Mayor  gets  the  neatly  lithographed  letter  asking  him  to  call  when  in 
town  to  honour  Messrs.  Smoothy  &  Son  with  a  sitting  to  complete 
their  series  of  these  dignitaries.  Has  a  man  written  a  noteworthy  book,, 
he  is  to  be  added  to  Windbag  &  Company’s  collection  of  eminent  authors, 

“  all  free  of  cost  and  proofs  submitted.” 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  client  of  mine,  living  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  reported  that  he  had  received  a  call  from  a 
photographer,  giving  the  name  of  a  famous  London  firm  as  his  "rincipals.^ 
asking  permission  to  obtain  a  sitting  there  and  then  for  inclusion  in  these 
people’s  set  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  A  proof  would  be  forwarded,  an<£" 
an  enlargement  on  approval  free  of  cost.  I  may  say,  in  parenthesis,  that 
a  partner  of  the  same  firm  is,  to  my  knowledge,  a  member  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Copyright  Association,  a  body  that  is  surprised  that  more  pro- 
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vincial  men  do  not  join  that  august  society.  Of  course,  one  sees  the 
advantage  of  possessing  copyright  negatives  obtained  by  this  system  of 
touting,  and  one  can  also  see  at  what  disadvantage  the  man  is  placed 
who  has  too  much  delicacy  to  go  round  the  country  on  tramp  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  way,  or  refuses  to  join  in  circularising  enterprise.  As  regards 
doctors,  and  actresses,  and  the  clergy,  the  “  begging-letter  writers  ”  have 
it  nearly  all  their  own  way.  The  sprat  is  thrown  desperately  in  every 
expanse  of  water,  the  mackerel  is  too  often  hooked,  landed,  and  done 
for.  No  efforts  of  photographic  societies,  Royal  or  other,  no  addition  of 
three  or  four  letters  to  ornament  a  name,  will  ever  give  any  professional 
status  as  long  as  these  tricks  of  trade  continue.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  such  a  thing  would  work  if  indulged  in  by  members  of  the  learned 
professions.  I  have  heard  of  a  local  doctor  venturing  as  near  as  possible 
the  verge  of  decency  by  calling  at  the  houses  of  possible  patients  for  a 
glass  of  water  by  way  of  introduction,  and  who  earned  thereby  the  scorn 
of  his  brother  practitioners.  But  this  is  primeval  innocenoy  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  touting  methods  of  some  latter-day  photographers,  of 
whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  bring  shame  on  what  ought  to 
be,  and  might  be,  an  honourable  and  gentlemanly  profession. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Senex. 


AN  ASSISTANT’S  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Would  you  allow  me  to  point  out  a  grievance  that 
exists  among  photographic  assistants,  relative  to  the  requirements  ex¬ 
acted  by  those  who  advertise  (or,  rather,  the  majority  of  them)  for 
assistants. 

In  advertising  for  applicants  to  fill  the  respective  posts  that  are 
vacant,  they  (the  advertisers)  require  the  portrait  of  the  applicant  as  a 
guidance.  That’s  all  well  and  good  and  as  it  should  be,  but  they  forget 
{should  the  application  be  not  entertained)  that  the  applicant  requires 
the  return  of  such  portraits  in  time  for  answers  to  further  advertisers 
in  the  next  week’s  issue. 

One  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that,  when  an  assistant  is  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  he  replies  to  half  a  dozen  advertisers  and  each  reeuires  a 
portrait  of  self,  that  it  means  a  very  serious  matter  to  him  not  to  be  able 
to  comply  with  their  wish. 

In  my  own  case  I  could  instance  such  where  I  have  forwarded 
portrait  of  self  and  also  specimens  of  work,  with  stamp  to  cover  for  re¬ 
turn  of  same,  only  to  find  that  they  have  been  returned  too  late  to  be  of 
any  use  for  the  following  week’s  issue  of  your  paper. 

I  appeal  to  those  for  whom  this  letter  is  intended,  if  they  would 
kindly  be  a  little  more  considerate,  and  remedy  this  grievance,  for  which 
anany  assistants  would  be  grateful. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

May  10, 1898.  An  Assistant. 


A  PHOTO-CYCLING  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  your  readers  that, 
owing  to  the  past  success  of  our  Club,  we  propose  to  spread  out  by 
startling  a  photo-cyclist  section,  and  shall  be  glad  to  enrol  any  one 
interested  in  cycling  or  photography.  The  subscription  will  be  5s. 

Runs  will  be  arranged  during  the  summer  months  to  suit  the  con¬ 
venience  of  members,  and  they  will  be  conducted  by  some  member  who 
knows  the  district  visited. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Shipton  (Secretary  of  the  C.T.C.)  has  consented  to  beceme 
Vice-President. 

Application  for  membership  to  be  made  to  one  of  our  Secretaries. 
Ladies  are  eligible  for  membership,  and  many  applications  are  already 
in. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Paul  A.  C.  Armfelt, 

Kingston-on-Thames  Photographic  Society. 

Melbourne  Lodge,  East  Molesey,  May  14,  1898. 


to  Comssponfcentg. 


**■*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

C.  C.  Bogg,  7,  St.  Michael-street,  Malton. — Photograph  of  four  lambs  sucking  a  cow. 
Adolph  Lipschitz,  41,  Cheetham  Hill-road,  Manchester.— Photograph  of  group  of 
liubbih 

E.  A.  D. —  Vr  think  you  would  be  quite  safe.  We  doubt  the  validity  of  most 
of  the  patents. 

A.  H.  De’ath  (Ashford). — Yours  is  one  of  many  complaints  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived.  We  should  recommend  you  to  take  extreme  measures.  It  is 
against  our  rules  to  answer  questions  through  the  post. 


Barnet  on  Composition.— Student  writes  :  “You  will  greatly  oblige  me  if 
you  will  say  where  the  present  edition  of  Barnet  on  Com} 

Chiaroscuro  is  published,  and  the  price!  ’’—For  the  moment  we  do  not 
remember  ;  perhaps  some  reader  will  kindly  supply  the  information. 

G.  Holland. — The  photograph  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  class  of  work, 
and  we  think  it  shows  the  possession  of  sufficient  ability  to  justify  you  in 
commencing  business.  But  do  not  interpret  this  opinion  as  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  The  face  of  the  photograph  would  be  decidedly  improved 
by  a  little  retouching.  The  latter  branch  of  work  is  not  difficult  to 
master.  Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Bradford,  and  Marion  k  Co.,  Soho- 
square,  publish  books  on  retouching,  which  we  recommend  you  to  procure 
and  study. 

Studio. — H.  G.  Moulden  writes  :  “  Could  you  give  me  assistance  in  your 
query  column  for  the  best  arrangement  of  blinds  in  the  colour  for  a 
studio  that  faces  west  ?  is  it  possible  to  do  good  work  in  such  a  studio  ? 
Any  suggestion  would  be  very  gratefully  received.  Of  course,  excellent 
results  can  be  obtained  in  a  studio  with  a  western  aspect.  As  no 
information  is  given  as  to  the  form  of  the  studio  or  its  dimensions,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  the  best  arrangement  of  blinds.  But,  for  such  an 
aspect,  light  green  or  dark  blue  will  be  the  best  colour  for  the  blinds 
or  curtains. 

Wages. — Cash  says  :  “  Kindly  give  me  an  answer  to  the  following  question  ;  I 
havean  assistant, age  twenty-two,  whom  I  have  brought  up  from  childhood. 
I  find  him  in  clothes,  food,  lodging,  &c.,  in  short,  entirely  support  him, 
and  give  him  7s.  6d.  per  week  pocket  money,  with  twenty  per  cent,  on 
all  outdoor  work,  which  he  is  very  good  at  and  pushing.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  a  fair  estimate  in  hard  cash  of  such  a  post I 
want  an  unbiassed  opinion,  and  know  that  you  will  give  it?” — We 
should  say,  with  your  long  instruction  and  the  young  fellow’s  admitted 
proficiency,  he  would  be  worth  from  thirty  shillings  to  two  pounds  a 
week  in  salary,  without  board  and  lodging. 

Restoring  Prints. — William  Ellis  writes:  “I  believe  there  is  known  a 
compound  in  solution  in  which  faded  photographic  prints  may  be 
immersed  and  they  will  come  up  bright  as  though  newly  toned  and 
fixed,  so  that  they  may  be  copied  with  all  the  details  showing.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  the  compound  is  ?  I  know  the  prints  will  afterwards 
totally  fade,  but,  after  they  are  copied,  that  would  be  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  me.  An  answer  in  the  usual  place  in  the  Journal  will  be 
esteemed.” — We  know  of  no  such  compound.  If  the  prints  were 
toned  with  gold,  and  they  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  the  yellow  tint  will  be  removed  and  better  copies  can  be 
obtained.  No  lost  detail  will  be  restored,  nor  will  such  prints,  if  well 
washed,  totally  fade  afterwards.  We  have  prints  treated  in  this  way 
twenty  years  ago  that  are  as  good  now  as  when  first  treated. 

Over-printed  Pictures. — Reducer  writes:  “Please  oblige  by  stating  by 
what  method  I  can  reduce  P.O.P.  prints  that  have  been  printed  too 
dark,  if  possible  so  as  not  to  alter  the  tone,  i.e.,  after  they  have  been 
fixed?  The  paper  I  use  is  of  foreign  make,  and  the  makers  do  net  re¬ 
commend  any  washing  before  toning,  but  the  prints  to  be  put  straight 
in  the  toning  bath.  Do  you  think  this  method  detrimental  to  the 
permanency?”  —  We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  composition 
of  the  foreign  P.O.P.,  so  can  say  nothing  definitely  as  to  the 
treatment  as  regards  permanency.  For  ourselves  we  should  not  work 
that  way.  As  to  reducing  the  prints,  we  know  of  no  method  by  which 
that  can  be  done  without  altering  the  original  tones  of  the  pictures. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  you,  as  a  professional  photographer,  would 
find  it  more  economical  to  make  fresh  prints  than  attempt  to  reduce 
faulty  ones. 

Broken  Dish. — Investigator  writes:  “With  reference  to  your  number  of 
6th  inst.,  p.  296,  about  ‘  Broken  Dishes,’  will  you  kindly  let  me  know  : 
1.  What  is  water  glass  ?  2.  The  difference  in  price  between  pure  or 
rather  real  and  artificial  fish  glue  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  six 
to  one,  is  real  or  artificial  glue  meant  ?  3.  As  for  the  composition  of 
the  cement,  the  water  glass  and  the  fish  glue  are  indicated  in  c.  c., 
which,  of  course,  means  that  they  are  to  be  in  a  liquid  state,  in  what 
quantity  of  water  are  the  substances,  in  their  solid  state,  to  be 
diluted  ?” — In  reply :  1.  “Water  glass  ”  is  either  the  silicate  of  soda  or 
the  silicate  of  potash,  both  are  known  as  water  glass.  2.  We  imagine 
that  what  is  known  as  commercial  fish  glue  is  meant,  and  not  pure 
isinglass.  The  formula  is  given  as  it  appeared  in  the  foreign  journal 
from  which  it  was  quoted.  3.  The  silicates  of  soda  and  potash  are  only 
met  with  commercially  in  solution,  so  we  imagine  that  the  commercial 
solutions  of  the  silicate  and  fish  glue  are  meant.  As  we  have  said,  the 
formula  is  quoted  as  it  appeared  in  the  Photographische  Chronik.  We 
have  not  tried  it  ourselves. 

Faulty  Dark  Slides. — Colonel  Gubbins  says:  “I  use  Thomas’s  A  1 
isochromatic  films.  I  have  recently  had  five  double  slides  made  for 
films.  When  I  first  got  them  I  was  troubled  with  hinge  marks,  i.e.,  an 
insensitive  band  across  that  part  of  the  films  which  had  lain  under  the 
flexible  material  of  the  dark-slide  shutter.  I  hung  the  slides  up  in  a 
warm  room,  with  one  shutter  open,  for  weeks  at  a  time  ;  but  now,  on  my 
return  from  a  two  months’  trip  to  Italy,  I  find  the  negatives  still  maiked 
in  the  same  way.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  way  of  treating  the  shutters 
that  will  prevent  this  occurring  in  future  ?  Ought  not  the  maker  to  be 
able  to  rectify  it  ?  Are  isochromatic  films  and  extra-rapid  ones  more 
likely  to  be  marked  than  ordinary  and  slower  ones  ?  If  you  can  help 
me,  you  will  greatly  oblige.” — The  only  way  the  trouble  can  be  over¬ 
come  is  by  taking  off  the  old  material  of  the  hinges  and  substituting  a 
fresh  and  inert  material.  This  the  maker  of  the  slides  should  do  with¬ 
out  demur.  The  more  sensitive  the  plates  are,  the  more  susceptible 
they  are  of  trifling  disturbances.  We  were  under  the  impression  that 
all  the  best  makers  of  cameras  now  used  only  inert  material  for  the 
hinges  of  their  dark  slides. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Yn  agreeable  termination  to  the  many  pleasant  little 
'unctions,  formal  and  informal,  which  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  International  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  called 
nto  existence,  was  the  dinner  to  the  principal  members  of  the 
jxecutlve,  given  by  the  leading  exhibitors  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  Thursday,  May  19.  A  short  report  of  the  pro- 
jeedlngs  appears  in  another  column.  The  dinner  was  the 
iccasion  of  bringing  together  a  number  of  gentlemen  prominent 
n  the  photographic  world,  who  rarely,  if  ever,  otherwise  meet, 
md  on  that  account  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  long  be 
ooked  back  to  as  both  a  pleasant  and  a  unique  festivity, 
dosts  and  guests  appeared  to  be  greatly  delighted  with  the 
ivenlng’s  proceedings,  and  there  was  only  one  cause  for  regret 
hat  we  could  discover,  viz.,  that  so  many  exhibitors  were  pre- 
rented  by  illness,  distance,  prior  engagements,  and  other 
tauses,  from  being  present. 

*  *  * 

It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  in  restricting  the  number 
f  guests  to  four  the  line  was  drawn  too  soon.  The  names  of 
hree  or  four  other  gentlemen  who  did  great  service  in  the  pre- 
Iminary  arrangements  of  the  Exhibition  and  the  hanging  of 


the  exhibits  have  been  mentioned  to  us  as  deserving  of  in¬ 
clusion  among  those  whom  the  exhibitors  might  have  honoured 
at  the  dinner.  We  are  aware  of  the  devoted  labours  which 
the  gentlemen  in  question  contributed  to  the  Exhibition ;  but, 
as  it  was  ascertained  that  their  services  are  to  be  recognised  by 
the  Society  in  another  and  perhaps  not  unsatisfactory  manner 
later  on,  it  was  felt  that  the  necessity  for  inviting  them  to  the 
dinner  was  obviated.  We  trust  this  explanation  will  re¬ 
move  all  cause  for  further  misapprehension. 

*  *  * 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Child  Bayley  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  75,000  people  went  specially  to  inspect  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition — an  unprecedently  large  attendance  at  an 
exhibition  connected  with  photography.  Could  there  be  any 
better  or  more  convincing  justification  of  the  action  of  tie 
Society  in  determining  to  hold  the  Exhibition  ?  We  think  not. 
Already  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  the  interest  of  all  branches 
of  photography  at  heart  are  turned  towards  the  future,  and 
when  the  next  great  International  Photographic  Exhibition  is 
held  it  will  be  found  that  the  experiences  gained  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  during  the  past  two  months  will  have  been  profited  by  to 
the  fullest  extent,  so  that  those  who  support  the  Exhibition  will 
have  the  assurance  that  their  needs  will  be  studied  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

*  *  * 

In  taking  leave  of  the  subject  in  this  part  of  the  Journal 
we  may  draw  our  readers’  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  copies  of  the  Exhibition  catalogue  remain  on  hand 
for  disposal.  That  catalogue,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  is  really  a  unique  production.  It 
epitomises  the  history  of  photography,  and  completely  illus¬ 
trates  its  present  position.  As  a  work  of  reference  it  is  bound 
to  increase  in  value  as  time  goes  on,  and  in  future  years  it 
will  undoubtedly  rank  high  as  a  text-book.  Nobody  at  all 
more  than  superficially  interested  in  photography  should  be 
without  it.  The  catalogue  is  on  sale  at  the  Society’s  offices, 
12,  Hanover-Fquare,  W. 

*  *  * 

According  to  the  Lancet ,  the  use  of  Rontgen  rays  as  a  means 
of  certifying  the  existence  of  death  was  demonstrated  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Paris.  M.  Bougarde 
showed  three  “photographs”  of  the  thorax,  two  of  them  from 
living  persons,  and  the  third  from  a  corpse,  all  taken  by  the 
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X  rays.  In  the  two  first  the  different  thoracic  organs  and  the 
walls  of  the  thorax  itself  exhibited  a  hazy  outline,  so  that 
their  limits  could  not  be  exactly  made  out.  This,  of  course, 
was  owing  to  the  natural  movements  of  the  parts,  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels,  and  the  movements  of 
the  diaphragm.  Even  when  the  subjects  held  their  breath 
so  as  to  minimise  movements  as  much  as  possible  the  outlines 
were  still  hazy,  and  the  outline  of  the  diaphragm  was  seen  as  a 
shadow  varying  in  depth  and  extending  over  the  ninth  and 
tenth  intercostal  spaces.  The  heart  and  great  vessels  were 
seen  to  occcupy  the  centre  of  the  chest  as  a  dark  oval  mass, 
the  shadow  of  which  was  dense  in  the  centre,  and  gradually 
faded  away  towards  the  periphery  until  the  almost  transparent 
lungs  were  reached.  In  the  radiograph  of  the  corpse,  how¬ 
ever,  the  appearance  was  quite  different,  for  all  the  organs  had 
sharp  and  well-defined  edges. 

•*  *  * 

“  The  White  Door  ”  is  conspicuous  among  the  entrances  of 
that  handsome  thoroughfare  of  handsome  houses,  Regent-street, 
London.  As  its  distinctive  name  implies,  it  is  painted  quite 
white,  and  it  gives  ingress  to  the  Romney  Studio,  No.  122, 
Regent-street,  W.,  which  has  just  been  opened  for  photographic 
purposes  by  Mr.  Percy  Wood.  Among  sculptors  Mr.  Wood 
has  long  had  a  prominent  place,  and  his  name  is  identified 
with  the  production  of  a  great  many  notable  statues.  He  is 
a  man  of  fine  artistic  sympathies,  and  he  has  furnished  his 
studio— -which  occupies  the  four  upper  floors — in  a  delightfully 
degage  manner,  dominated,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  by 
cultured  Bohemianism.  In  the  production  of  portraits  by 
photography  Mr.  Wood  brings  to  bear  the  proved  ability  of 
the  instinctive  artist ;  and  we  are  confident  that,  ere  long,  the 
White  Door  and  the  Romney  Studio  will  be  understood  as 
terms  significant  of  the  unusual  thing  in  photographic  por¬ 
traiture,  appealing  alike  to  the  artist  and  the  person  of  culture. 

*  *  * 

Messrs;  W.  Watson  &  Sons,  of  313,  High  Holborn,  W.C., 

inform  us  that  they  have  just  opened,  at  16,  Forrest-road, 
Edinburgh,  a  branch  business  for  the  sale  of  their  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  as  well  as  microscopes,  Rontgen  apparatus, 
and  all  optical  goods.  The  business  is  in  charge  of  an  assistant 
who  has  been  with  them  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  is 
thoroughly  competent  in  the  various  departments.  Messrs. 
Watson  intend  to  keep  a  fully  representative  stock  at  their 
new  branch. 

*  *  * 

Adverting  to  our  last  week’s  references  to  the  forthcoming 

Convention  at  Glasgow,  the  arrangements  for  which  are  briefly 
summarised  in  another  part  of  the  Journal,  we  find  that  we 
were  in  error  in  stating  that  Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan  was 
“organizing”  an  exhibition  of  pictorial  photographs.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Annan  has  simply  consented  to  arrange  such  pictures 
as  the  Committee  may  be  able  to  collect.  We  are  sorry  to 
have  misrepresented  Mr.  Annan  in  the  matter  ;  but  we  are, 
nevertheless,  glad  to  find  that  we  are  not  wholly  wrong  on 
the  main  point,  namely,  that  his  invaluable  services  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  committee  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  photographs. 

*  #  * 

Mr.  Thomas  Protheroe,  of  21,  Upper  Bedford-place,  W.C., 
has  shown  us  a  partly  finished  portrait  in  oils  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  painted  from  sketches  which  Mr.  Pro¬ 


theroe  made  of  the  dead  statesman  in  1892.  The  picture 
when  finished  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  very  good  likeness  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  a  familiar  and  characteristic  attitude  at  his  writ¬ 
ing-table.  In  the  year  above  mentioned  Mr.  Protheroe  also 
executed  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  what  may  be  termed  a 
House  of  Commons  attitude,  which  earned  the  approbation  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself  and  many  competent 
art  critics. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Protheroe’s  studio  he  was  good 
enough  to  show  us  many  direct  portraits  in  oils,  notably  one  of 
Sir  W.  H.  Wills,  and  one  of  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  as  well  as  some 
charming  pastels.  Mr.  Protheroe,  who  was  originally  an  artist, 
and  a  frequent  exhibitor,  has  after  a  long  photographic  career 
resumed  the  brush,  and  for  the  future  intends  devoting  himself 
to  painting  portraits  from  photographs  in  oils  and  pastels.  His- 
work  is  of  the  highest  class,  as  may  be  evidenced  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  possessor  of  several  medals  obtained  for  his 
paintings,  and  where  photographers  desire  the  best  results  we 
are  confident  that  Mr.  Protheroe  is  fully  competent  to  rise  to 
the  occasion.  As  a  rule,  oil  paintings  from  photographs  are  not 
characterised  by  much  artistic  merit,  but  Mr.  Protheroe’s  work 
is  of  a  totally  different  character  to  such  productions,  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  student  of  Benjamin  Constant  at  Julien’a 
studio  in  Paris. 


PHOTOGRAVURE  WITH  THE  RULED  SCREEN. 

In  a  short  paragraph  in  our  last  issue  reference  was  made  to 
a  portrait  which  recently  appeared  in  Nature ,  and  which, 
being  a  photogravure,  was  compared  rather  unfavourably 
with  the  line  engravings  which  have  formed  the  chief 
portion  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

It  requires  little  argument  to  show  that,  when  circumstances' 
permit,  that  is  to  say,  when  expense  is  ho  object,  the  very 
finest  results  possible  on  portraiture  are  obtainable  by  various 
methods  of  photogravure ;  but  it  need  also  scarcely  be  pointed 
out  that  the  process  generally  is  necessarily  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
pensive  one  as  well  as  requiring  most  especial  care  in  working, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  still  further  adds  to  the  cost  of 
production.  It  is  probable  then  that  the  particular  portrait  to 
which  reference  is  made  has  been  hurried  through  in  printing 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  publication  of  the  journal  in 
which  it  appeared,  and  equally  probable  that  in  these  days  of 
cheap  process- work  pecuniary  considerations  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Whether  pure  photogravure  of  the  best  class  is  capable  of 
competing  upon  level  terms  with  steel  engraving  of  equally 
high  quality  is  a  question  that  may  be  open  to  some  discussion^ 
may,  in  fact,  be  really  more  a  matter  of  individual  opinion 
than  anything  else  in  which  the  enemies  of  “  process  ”  in  any 
form  would  undoubtedly  take  the  side  of  hand  work,  while 
photographers  with  at  least  as  much  justice  on  their  side  would 
back  the  photo-mechanical  method.  However  that  may  be, 
we  see  no  reason  why  for  the  class  of  work  in  question 
really  good  work  should  not  be  produced  by  photogravure 
at  a  much  less  cost  than  is  at  present  the  case,  and,  we 
venture  to  think,  of  a  character  that  no  journal  even  of  the 
highest  class  need  be  ashamed  to  publish. 

We  remember  nearly,  if  not  quite,  twenty  years  ago,  a  series- 
of  portraits  that  were  published  periodically  in  the  same 
journal  we  have  referred  to — Nature— and  amongst  them  we; 
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remember  some  at  least  that  appeared  to  be  what  are  now 
known  as  “  half-tone  etchings/’  but  of  a  very  high  class.  In 
•other  words,  the  gradation  consisted  of  a  series  of  dots,  of 
varying  size  ;  how  produced  we  are  not  able  to  say,  but  we 
believe  at  the  time  they  were  said  to  be  the  result  of  an 
intaglio  or  photo-engraving  method.  At  any  rate,  it  appears 
to  us  that  at  the  present  day,  when  ruled  screens  have  been 
brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  methods  of 
using  them  so  thoroughly  studied,  much  more  might  be 
got  out  of  the  combination  of  photogravure  and  the  cross-line 
screen  than  seems  to  be  attempted.  In  fact,  by  substituting 
the  half-tone  dot  for  the  “  natural  ”  or  “  dust  grain,”  or,  to  put 
it  in  another  way,  by  replacing  the  relief  block  by  an  engraved 
intaglio  plate,  we  believe  photogravures  of  a  very  high  cha¬ 
racter  would  eventually  be  obtained,  with  far  less  expenditure 
of  trouble,  and  consequently  of  expense,  than  by  the  present 
•methods. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  met  with  the  charge  usually  made  against 
half-tones,  that  they  are  coarse  and  deficient  in  gradation,  but  we 
shall  reply,  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  process  so  much  as  the 
printer ;  or,  perhaps,  it  should  be  said  that  the  method  is  not 
adaptable  in  its  entirety  to  relief  printing.  Even  with  the 
most  careful  machinery,  and  using  special  surfaced  papers,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  use  a  screen  of  finer  ruling  than  about 
175  lines  to  the  inch ;  but,  if  the  intaglio  method  of  printing 
were  adopted,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  fineness  that 
might  be  found  possible ;  and,  with  the  adoption  of  finer 
rulings,  the  charge  of  coarseness  and  want  of  gradation  would 
•disappear  entirely. 

The  etching  process  for  photogravure  on  copper  plates,  too, 
would,  we  think,  prove  much  easier  than  in  the  case  with  relief 
blocks  on  zinc,  and  there  would  be  far  less  need  for  the  laborious 
methods  of  clearing,  intensification,  reduction,  and  “  cutting,” 
that  constitute  the  chief  art  of  making  or  marring  a  “half-tone” 
•negative  at  the  present  time.  Any  one  who  has  compared  an 
albumen  print  from  an  unintensified  “half-tone”  negative  with 
an  etching  of  the  same  subject  from  the  best  negative  producible 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  the  combination  we 
suggest,  namely,  photogravure  with  a  cross-line  screen  of  fine 
ruling. 


Photography  at  War  Time.— -A  British  subject  has,  it  is 
said,  been  killed  at  San  Juan.  He  had  previously  been  sentenced  to 
nine  years’  imprisonment  for  photographing  some  fortification.  The 
Spaniards  say  that  he  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  American 
ships,  which  struck  the  Town  Hall,  but  some  refugees  say  that  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards.  However,  nine 
years’  imprisonment  for  taking  a  photograph  of  a  fortification,  for, 
possibly,  quite  an  innocent  purpose,  is  a  pretty  severe  sentence,  even 
in  a  time  of  war.  As  the  excursion  season  is  at  hand,  we  would 
again  caution  photographic  tourists  on  the  Continent  against  being 
seen  using  their  cameras  in  the  vicinity  of  fortifications,  as  they 
may  render  themselves  liable  to  great  inconvenience,  though  not 
perhaps  to  nine  years’  imprisonment.  A  delay  of  only  a  day  or  so 
on  a  pleasure  tour  is  unpleasant  enough  to  most  photographic 
tourists.  Apart  from  using  the  camera  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
fortifications,  there  is  practically  no  restriction  on  photography  on 
the  Continent. 


Practical  Joking-  by  Photography.— The  annoyance 
one  may  be  subjected  to  through  their  photographs  was  well 
exemplified  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Court  one  day  last  week.  It 
appears  that  a  few  months  back  a  flaming  advertisement  appeared 
in  several  of  the  London  and  other  papers  of  a  purported  unsolicited 
testimonial  from  two  medical  students  as  to  the  merits  of  a  certain 


loudly  advertised  cocoa.  To  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  testi¬ 
monial  the  cocoa  people  had,  in  the  advertisement,  given  the 
portraits  of  the  two  students.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  two 
gentlemen  had  given  no  such  testimonial,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  till  it  was  unpleasantly  brought  to  their  notice  by  the 
“chaff”  of  their  fellow-students.  They  then  entered  an  action 
against  the  cocoa- maker,  when  it  transpired  that  the  thing  had  been 
a  practical  joke  on  the  part  of  some  fellow- students.  In  the  end 
the  defendants  consented  to  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  200/.,  and 
costs  as  between  solicitor  and  clients.  This  case  shows  to  what 
annoyance  and  ridicule  people  may  be  subjected  through  their 
portraits,  also  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  testimonials  one 
sees  in  connexion  with  largely  advertised  things,  however  plausible 
they  may  be  made  to  appear,  even  when  aided  by  photography. 


K.ew  Bridge. — For  years  past  Kew  Bridge  has  been  in  a  very 
unsafe  condition,  and  it  would  have  been  demolished  and  a  new  one 
erected  long  ago  if  the  Surrey  and  the  Middlesex  County  Councils 
could  have  been  brought  into  agreement  as  to  terms,  &c.  Now, 
however,  the  work  will  definitely  be  taken  in  hand.  The  present 
bridge  of  seven  arches  is,  perhaps,  not  the  most  picturesque  one  on 
the  Thames,  yet  it  makes  a  good  background  for  pictures,  looking  up 
the  river,  of  Strand-on-the- Green.  By  the  way,  Strand-on-the 
Green  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  known  to  photographers  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  though  it  is  well  known  to  artists.  On  a  summer 
day  one  scarcely  passes  without  seeing  several  painters  at  work.  In 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  nearly  a  dozen  plates  may  be 
exposed  with  advantage.  Those  who  intend  visiting  the  spot  should 
do  so  before  the  demolition  of  the  old  bridge  is  commenced,  as 
massive  scaffolding  does  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  any  scene. 


Adjacent  to  Strand-on-the-Green  is  the  old  town  of  Brentford. 
Now,  Brentford,  though  it  is  the  main  road  to  Staines  and  Windsor, 
is  by  no  means  a  handsome  place.  It  mainly  consists  of  one  long, 
irregular,  narrow  street,  over  a  mile  in  length,  but  it  contains  some 
picturesque  and  quaint  buildings  of  the  past  century,  which  make 
good  subjects  for  the  camera.  Many  very  excellent  pictures  may 
also  be  found  by  following  the  River  Brent  from  Brentford  upward. 
The  late  Mr,  Norman  Macbeth,  the  well-known  artist,  frequently 
visited  Brentford  with  his  camera  in  search  of  subjects  for  his 
works.  At  Isle  worth,  between  Brentford  and  the  Thames,  there  are 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  several  good  subjects  for  the  camera, 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so  very  well  known  to  Londoners 
as  they  might  be.  Within  a  radius  of  a  mile  or  so  from  Kew 
Bridge  there  are  probably  more  excellent  subjects  for  the  camera  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  corresponding  area  within  an  equal  distance 
from  London— seven  or  eight  miles  only. 


Historical  Engraving’s  of  London. — In  their  auction 
rooms,  close  to  our  office,  Messrs.  Sotherby  &  Co.  last  week  disposed 
of  a  large  number  of  old  engravings  and  drawings,  principally 
relating  to  London  and  its  history,  that  were  got  together  by  the 
late  Mr.  Holbert  Wilson.  Old  relics  of  this  kind  are  getting  scarcer 
and  scarcer  every  year,  and  consequently,  as  they  are  now  in  demand^ 
their  price  is  also  increasing.  It  is  stated  that  many  of  the  prints 
sold  made  more  than  as  many  pounds  as  they  cost  their  late  collector 
shillings.  Old  London  is  fast  disappearing,  and  a  large  portion  has 
disappeared  since  Mr.  Wilson  ceased  filling  his  portfolios,  some  thirty 
years  ago.  We  must  now  look  to  photography  to  perpetuate  what 
still  remains,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  engraving  will  be  used  so  much  for 
the  purpose  in  the  future  as  it  was  in  the  past.  One  thing  is  certain, 
namely,  that  photography  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  subject  than 
do  many  of  the  ancient  engravings  or  drawings  that  realised  such 
satisfactory  prices  at  the  sale.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  collection  when  we  mention  that  the  sale  lasted  the 
whole  of  the  week,  and  that  was  only  of  the  first  portion  of  it. 


The  Spectacle-makers’  Company. — On  several  occasions 
during  the  past  few  months  we  have  commented  upon  this  ancient 
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City  guild,  and  the  efforts,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  is  Master  of  the  Guild,  being  made  to  render  it  truly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  craft  it  should  represent.  In  recognition  of  this  the  craft 
members  of  the  Company  decided  to  present  his  Lordship  with  a 
telescope  which  was  to  be  “  made  in  London.”  On  Tuesday  last 
week  the  presentation  was  made  of  a  yachting  telescope  of  fine 
workmanship,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Lady  Mayoress  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  aneroid  barometer.  It  is  stated  that  the  Company 
are  about  to  organize  an  Exhibition  of  their  crafts,  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  through  the  liberality  of  Sir  Reginald  Hanson,  M.P.,  it 
is  intended  to  have  a  highly  meritorious  exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1900. 


Anent  London,  or  even  English,  workmanship,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  speaking  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  one  day  last  week,  said 
he  had  been  very  much  struck  by  the  fact  that  a  very  great  deal  of 
the  machinery  which  was  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a  London 
technical  school — the  Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell — had  been 
made  either  in  Germany  or  the  United  States.  He  added  that  he 
had  felt  a  certain  amount  of  regret  that  such  should  be  the  case,  and 
he  had  thought  that,  as  an  example  of  the  excellence  of  English 
work,  English  machinery  should  have  been  provided  in  that  Insti¬ 
tute.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  these  expressions  of  Lord 
Halsbury,  seeing  that  he  lived  for  many  years  during  his  early  life 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Northampton  Institute,  and  at 
that  time  Clerkenwell  was  pre-eminently  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
manufacture  of  instruments  of  precision. 


BY  THE  WAY. 

The  great  event  of  the  half-year  has  come  and  gone ;  the  spring 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  is  now  a  matter  of 
history,  and,  whatever  its  shortcomings  may  have  been,  it  seems  to 
be  generally  agreed  that  it  has  proved  a  success.  That  the  selection 
of  the  Palace  as  the  locale  of  the  Exhibition  would  not,  as  was 
prognosticated  by  many,  suffice  to  bring  failure,  was  amply  evident 
before  the  opening  day,  and  the  contrast  that  the  show  just  closed 
presented  to  its  rather  ghastly  predecessors  of  ten  years  or  so  ago 
was  strongly  marked.  But  those  were  little  more  than  trade  shows> 
in  which  business  jealousy  formed  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
exhibit. 

Speaking  of  trade  jealousy  reminds  me  of  a  very  comic  incident 
that  occurred  during  the  first  of  that  series  of  exhibitions  in,  I 
think,  1888,  when  “ructions”  of  one  sort  and  another  were  going  on 
the  whole  time.  I  happened  to  meet  a  well-known  dealer  with 
whom  I  had  had  business  transactions,  and,  as  we  strolled  round  the 
place,  we  happened  to  stop  at  the  stall  of  a  rival  with  whom  I  was 
also  acquainted,  and^who  happened  to  be  present.  My  companion, 
who  had,  I  believe,  a  real  “  grievance  ”  if  such  a  thing  be  possible, 
ignoring  the  presence  of  his  rival  or  feigning  ignorance  of  his 
identity,  began  to  point  out  to  me  the  weak  features  of  the  chief 
exhibits,  and  delivered  himself  of  several  distinctly  unkind  criticisms 
in  a  by  no  means  inaudible  tone. 

Later  on  I  happened  to  meet  the  rival,  with  whom,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  was  acquainted,  and  we  together  took  a  turn  round, 
stopping,  no  doubt  by  intention  on  my  companion’s  part,  before  the 
stall  of  his  critical  rival,  who  was  also  present,  though  he  kept  in 
the  background,  while  an  assistant,  who  evidently  knew  neither  of 
us,  was  showing  some  of  their  principal  “  specialities.”  A  hand 
camera  came  on  the  tapis,  which  my  companion  proceeded  to  criti¬ 
cise  with  at  least  as  much  freedom  as  its  proprietor  had  exhibited 
shortly  before,  and  concluded  with  a  sarcastic  reference  to  its 
“  avoirdupois.”  But  the  innocent  assistant  brought  the  proceedings 
to  an  abrupt  close  by  remarking:  “But,  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  this 
camera  is  made  for  use,  not  ornament.  Did  you  hear  that  the 
‘  prize  ’  camera  they  are  talking  so  much  about  came  to  pieces  in  the 
exhibitor’s  hands  this  morning  ?  and  I  am  told  he  is  very  careful 
with  it.”  As  my  companion  walked  away  without  a  word  of  reply, 


I  could  see  by  his  manner  he  had  received  what  is  vulgarly  known 
as  a  “  nasty  smack,”  and  I  learnt  afterwards  that  the  statement  was- 
an  actual  fact,  though  the  assistant  was  quite  unaware  to  whom  he 
was  conveying  the  unnecessary  information. 

Whether  the  Palace  is  the  proper  place  to  hold  such  an  Exhibition 
as  the  one  just  closed,  which  was  not  only  intended,  but  proved,  to 
be  a  thoroughly  representative  one,  is  a  question  that  can  be  arguei 
from  the  separate  standpoints  of  photography  and  photographers. 
So  far  as  regards  the  former,  whether  we  consider  technical  or  pic¬ 
torial  photography,  the  subject  is  brought  under  the  notice  of  a  far 
larger  number  of  visitors  than  would  possibly  be  the  case  if  the 
venue  were  elsewhere  and  the  Exhibition  a  purely  photographic- 
one.  But,  whether  or  not  it  can  be  considered  an  advantage  to 
bring  it,  so  to  say,  forcibly  under  the  notice  of  a  large  section  of  the 
public  who  are  not  in  the  least  interested  in  photography,  or  any 
other  subject  scientific  or  pictorial,  is  a  matter  that  is  reasonably 
open  to  debate.  But  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  at  least 
some  of  the  casual  visitors  may  undergo  conversion,  and,,  though  it 
may  not  be  an  altogether  unmixed  blessing  that  adds  a  few  more 
to  the  already  vast  army  of  snap-shotters,  at  least  it  is  good  for 
trade. 

So  far  as  photographers  themselves  are  concerned  (that  is,  the 
non-exhibiting  section  of  them),  it  seems  to  me  an  altogether  un¬ 
suitable  place  for  such  an  exhibition,  even  when  the  vast  space  at 
disposal,  the  undoubted  facilities  the  place  offers  for  large  numbers 
of  visitors,  and  its  accessibility  are  taken  into  account ;  and  surely 
the  closing  day,  if  no  earlier  ones,  must  have  taught  the  executive 
the  lesson  that  future  shows  will  be  better  held  under  more  reserved 
conditions.  A  troop  of  thousands  of  half-wild  children,  or  of  perhaps 
equally  excited  Salvationists,  certainly  does  not  add  to  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  Palace  qua  Palace,  and  such  adjuncts  most  decidedly 
detract  from  the  pleasure  of  bona-fide  and  intelligent  visitors.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  I  was  spared  the  trial  of  forming  one  of  a  party 
partly  made  up  of  30,000  children,  however  well  behaved. 

As  to  the  Exhibition  itself  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  “  biggest  thing  ”  ever  attempted  or  carried  out  in 
connexion  with  photography,  whether  considered  from  the  purely 
historical,  the  strictly  technical,  or  the  merely  pictorial  standpoint. 
In  its  two  first  characteristics  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to 
decide  whether  it  was  more  interesting  to  photographers  or  to  the 
intelligent  lay  public ;  but,  from  what  I  myself  heard,  I  am  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  outside  public  enjoyed  the  show  fully  as 
much  as  the  most  enthusiastic  photographer  could  ;  and  that,  let  it 
be  understood,  without  (except  in  a  small  minority  of  cases)  there 
being  any  thought  or  intention  of  “going  in  for  ”  photography  as  a 
result  of  the  interest  aroused.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  one 
may  take  an  interest  in  watching  the  process  of,  say,  carpet- weaving, 
or  in  studying  the  working  parts  of  the  latest  torpedo  or  other  engine 
of  destruction,  he  must  perforce  embark  on  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  and  engines  of  warfare.  It  is  the  privilege  of  an  intelligent 
being  to  increase  his  store  of  general  knowledge  by  taking  an  interest 
in  a  vast  number  of  things  that  are  really  no  business  of  his  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  just  this  interest  in  things  in  general  that  distinguishes  the  well- 
informed  individual  from  the  ignorant  or  the  mere  faddist.  And  it 
was  impossible  to  mix  amongst  the  general  crowd  that  surrounded1 
the  technical  exhibits  at  the  Palace  without  being  struck  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  perhaps  a  far  greater  amount  of  intelligence  abroad  than 
the  general  public  is  credited  with,  and  that  the  working  details  of 
photographic  processes  have  as  keen  an  attraction  for  non-photo¬ 
graphers  as  butter-making,  or  brewing,  or  printing,  or  the  thousand- 
and-one  different  pursuits  that  draw  large  audiences  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall  and  elsewhere. 

The  pictorial  side  of  the  show,  of  course,  appealed  more  especially 
to  the  purely  photographic  visitor,  for  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a 
non-technical  public  to  take  a  violent  interest  in  the  different 
methods  adopted  at  different  times  by  photographers  in  their 
attempts  to  attain  pictorial  results ;  but  to  the  careful  photo¬ 
graphic  student  the  recent  Exhibition  afforded  ample  opportunity 
of  comparing  past  with  present  methods,  and  of  gauging  the 
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comparative  amount  of  success  attained.  Personally,  without 
wishing  to  pose  as  laudator  temporis  acti,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that,  in  comparison  with  their  means  and  facilities,  the  workers  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years,  or  even  more,  ago,  made  a  better  show 
than  we  modern  ones  do ;  and,  moreover,  that  in  spite  of  our 
vaunted  advances  the  much-talked-of  “  limitations  ”  operate  as 
powerfully  against  the  photographer  of  to-day  as  against  his  fore¬ 
runner.  But  the  present-day  limitations  are  those  inseparable  from 
photography,  while  in  years  gone  by  these  were  supplemented  by 
others  connected  with  processes  and  formulae.  Yet,  I  repeat,  the 
photographer  of  earlier  days  does  not  suffer  much  in  comparison 
with  his  present-day  brother.  Dogberry. 

- ♦  — . . 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Spectrum  Analysis. — The  Photographische  Corresponded 
gives  some  account  of  Eder  and  Valent  a’s  experiments,  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  with  a  new  large  Rowland  concave  grating. 
The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  same  is  five  metres,  and  the  secondary 
spectrum  obtained  with  it  is  several  metres  long.  A  revision  of  the 
spectrum  of  silicon  was  brought  before  the  Vienna  Academy  of 
Science  by  Eder  and  Valenta  on  January  13  last,  and  the  groups  of 
lines  in  the  ultra-violet  were  specially  considered.  A  very  compre¬ 
hensive  treatise  concerning  the  spectra  of  sulphur  was  also  laid 
before  the  same  society  on  March  3  this  year  by  the  same  authors. 
The  spectrum  analysis  of  this  metal  is  very  difficult,  but  by  means  of 
very  exact  spectrum  photographs  it  was  possible  to  obtain  very 
accurate  results,  within  a  few  hundredths  of  an  Angstrom  unit.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  displacement  of  wave-lengths  in  vacuum 
tubes,  first  discovered  by  Eder  and  Valenta  in  the  spectrum  of  argon, 
has  also  been  found  by  them  in  the  spectrum  of  sulphur,  and  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  pressure  of  vapour  in  the  tubes.  These 
phenomena  of  displacement  were  shown  in  the  heliographic  tables 
and  more  particularly  described,  and  the  wave-lengths  of  several 
thousand  sulphur  lines  determined.  It  was  also  shown  that  the 
peculiar  “  compound  spectrum  ”  discovered  by  C.  Runge  and 
F.  Paschen  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  spectrum  of  elementary 
sulphur,  but  probably  belongs  to  a  combination  of  oxygen  and 
sulphur. 


Improvements  in  Radiography.— Professor  Valenta  also 
gives  some  account,  in  the  same  periodical,  of  the  progress  made  in 
radiography.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  activity  of  several 
hundred  persons  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject 
should  lead  to  progress.  The  researches  of  S.  J.  Precht,  published 
in  1897,  demonstrate  that  the  X  rays  show  phenomena  of  inter¬ 
ference  (refraction  by  a  slit,  &c.),  and  that  they  are  composed,  at 
least  partially,  of  undulations.  It  may  also  be  taken  as  proved  that 
the  Rontgen  rays  are  not  simple.  The  rays  produced  under  various 
degrees  of  vacuum  possess  different  capacity  for  traversing  flesh, 
bone,  &c.,  according  to  their  mode  of  production.  The  Xx  rays  are 
those  that  easily  traverse  flesh,  but  with  difficulty  bone,  and  they 
are  obtained  with  a  tube  of  low  vacuum.  If  the  vacuum  is 
increased,  the  bones  are  traversed  more  easily,  and  the  rays  of  this 
kind  are  called  X3  rays.  Between  both  extremes  there  is  a  third 
kind,  called  X2  rays.  In  coils  for  high-tension  currents  it  has  been 
sought  to  make  an  improvement  by  substituting  for  the  ordinary 
oscillating  hammer  a  rotary  interrupter  working  in  vacuo ,  or  a 
fluid  of  bad  conductivity,  but  this  has  not  been  attended  with  much 
success.  But  the  mercury  interrupter  has  been  found  very  suitable 
for  currents  of  low  tension  (twelve  to  twenty-five  volts).  In  the 
old  arrangement  the  spring  vibrates  slowly,  and  the  number  of 
breaks  is  small,  but  with  Gebbert  &  Schall’s  interrupter  the  defect 
is  considerably  diminished.  This  is  very  suitable  for  small  coils 
with  sparks  up  to  20  cm.,  but,  for  larger,  the  rotating  mercury 
interrupter  is  mostly  used.  In  tubes  there  has  also  been  consider¬ 
able  improvement.  The  best  are  now  made  with  a  metal  concave 
mirror,  which  concentrates  the  cathode  rays  on  the  tube  within  the 
smallest  possible  area.  But  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  heating 
the  tube  (sometimes  to  redness)  and  shortening  its  life.  The 
introduction  of  the  platinum  or  iridium  anticathode  is  a  great 
improvement.  This  is  placed  near  the  focus  of  the  rays,  and  the 
cathode  rays  are  partially  converted  into  Rontgen  rays.  Aluminium 
tubes  would  be  very  efficient,  but  they  are  very  difficult  to  make. 
Bluish,  fluorescent  tubes,  made  from  borate  glass,  have  also  been 
introduced  commercially ;  but,  although  they  transmit  the  X  rays  in 
a  high  degree,  they  do  not  last  long. 


Toning*. — The  Photographisches  Wochenblatt  states  that  E. 
Sonstadt  has  found  that  a  *1  per  cent,  solution  of  platinic  chloride 
may  be  boiled  without  decomposition,  but  that  such  is  not  the  case 
if  the  solution  is  diluted  to  *01  per  cent.,  when  platinous  chloride 
will  be  deposited.  Moreover,  if  one  part  of  chloride  of  gold  is 
dissolved  in  15,000  parts  of  distilled  water  free  from  organic 
matter,  and  then  boiled,  gold  will  be  precipitated,  and  the  solution 
will  give  indications  of  the  presence  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  This  may 
be  of  importance  in  the  theory  of  toning. 


Photographic  Paper. — An  article  in  the  Photographisches 
Wochenblatt  states  that  the  recent  combination  in  the  photographic 
paper  trade  will  be  met  by  a  powerful  competitor.  The  amalgamation 
of  the  Rives  and  Malmedy  firms  was  followed  by  an  intimation 
that  the  price  of  paper  would  be  raised  from  frs.  2*50  to  frs.  5  per 
kilo.  But  it  appears  that  a  large  firm  in  the  German  photographic 
trade  has  induced  some  well-known  manufacturers  of  paper,  with 
ample  means,  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  photographic  paper. 
It  is  expected  that  operations  will  soon  be  commenced,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  new  paper  will  be  sold  for  less  than  the  old  price  of 
the  Rives  and  Malmedy  papers. 

A  New  ILens. — From  the  Deutsche  Photographen- Zeitung  we 
learn  that  Messrs.  Zeiss  have  applied  for  a  patent  for  another  lens, 
which  is  to  give  an  anamorphosic  representation  of  an  object.  Jan 
Sczcpanik  has  frequently  pointed  out  that  a  means  is  wanted,  in 
textile  industries,  of  altering  the  dimensions  of  a  pattern  in  a  given 
direction  according  to  scale.  This  new  lens  solves  the  problem,  and 
a  number  of  photographs  were  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Deutscher 
Photographen-Verein,  in  which  the  proportions  had  been  changed  in 
one  direction  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  eight.  The  lens  should  also  be 
of  use  in  making  grotesque  photographs  by  distortion. 


Absorption  and  Reflection. — In  the  same  paper  R. 
Schiittauf,  of  Jena,  also  makes  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
light  absorbed  by  lenses,  and  the  loss  by  reflection  from  their 
surfaces.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of  absorption  by 
simple  experiments,  but  it  was  ascertained  some  years  ago  at  Jena, 
by  a  series  of  experiments  with  plates  of  glass  105  mm.  thick,  that 
the  absorption  of  actinic  light  was  quite  minimal,  although  some  of 
the  samples  were  greenish.  Modern  lenses  are  made  only  of  such 
transparent  glass  that  any  difference  of  rapidity,  apart  from  relative 
aperture,  is  ascribable  to  more  or  less  reflection  from  their  surfaces. 
A  series  of  comparative  tests  were  made  under  identical  conditions 
with  the  following  lenses  : — 

1.  A  Zeiss  single  Anastigmat  VII.,  focus  183  mm. 

2.  A  Zeiss  convertible  Anastigmat  VIIa. 

Doublet  No.  9,  focus  412  mm.  j  iao _ 

285  „  }=192mm- 

,  3.  A  Zeiss  Anastigmat  IIIa.,  focus  196  mm. 

4.  A  triplet  composed  of  thin  lenses,  focus  187*8  mm. 

No  difference  worth  mentioning  was  observable,  but  there  was  a 
perhaps  unmistakable  advantage  in  favour  of  the  single  anastigmat 
as  compared  with  the  triplet.  The  differences  between  the  doublets 
and  the  triplet  were  minimal.  Noticeable  differences  were  only  to 
be  seen  in  comparative  exposures  in  slightly  misty,  dull  weather. 
The  photographs  taken  with  the  single  and  double  anastigmats  were 
distinctly  more  brilliant,  and  the  detail  in  the  shadows  was  better 
than  in  those  taken  with  the  triplet.  A  further  test  was  made  to 
determine  what  difference  of  effect  could  be  discovered  between 
different  relative  apertures.  The  triplet  was  stopped  down  to/-12*5, 
and  the  doublet  to  /-l  1*9.  Their  relative  rapidity  according  to  aper¬ 
ture  was,  therefore,  as  10  to  11.  The  photograph  with  the  doublet 
had  decidedly  more  detail,  which  proves  that  a  difference  of  ten  per 
cent,  in  illumination  is  distinctly  observable. 

Optical  G-lass. —  The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Soci6te 
Franfaise  de  Photographie  to  award  this  year’s  medal  of  the  triennial 
prize  of  the  Exhibition  of  1889,  has  decided  to  confer  it  upon  M. 
Mantois  for  the  improvements  he  has  made  during  the  past  ten  years 
in  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass.  M.  Mantois  is  now  making 
several  new  sorts  of  crowns  and  flints  with  zinc  or  baryta  bases.  He 
is  also  engaged  upon  the  production  of  a  disc  of  glass  1  m.  25  cm. 
in  diameter  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  This  lens  will  permit 
of  the  moon  being  seen  and  photographed  as  though  it  were  only 
40  kilometres  distant  from  the  earth. 
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THE  WORKING  OF  THE  RONTGEN  RAY  IN  WARFARE. 

[Abstract  of  paper  read  ;by  Surareon- Major  W.  C.  Beevor,  M.B.,  Army  Medical  Staff, 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Friday,  May  20,  1898.] 

The  object  of  this  lecture  is  to  give  my  experience  in  the  working  of  this 
curious  element,  the  X  ray,  in  military  surgery,  and  through  the  universal 
kindness  of  many  official  friends  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  the  results  of 
its  employment  on  the  recent  Frontier  Expedition  in  India,  and  then  to 
lay  before  you  some  modifications  in  the  construction  of  the  appliances 
for  generating  the  X  ray,  which  have  suggested  themselves  to  me  after 
working  amongst  the  wounded  on_  the  field  of  battle  and  its  adjacent 
hospitals,  and  I  humbly  beg  your  criticism  of  them,  in  the  hope  that 
some  useful  advance  in  the  science  may  be  originated,  and  additions  made 
to  our  efforts  towards  alleviating  human  suffering,  thus  showing  our 
craft  to  be  still  striding  onwards  and  making  laudable  efforts  at  deserving 
the  kindly  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  Senate,  and  proving  that  we 
surgeons  of  the  present  day  are  aiming,  as  our  illustrious  forefathers  ever 
aimed,  at  placing  at  least  one  more  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Aesculapius. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  lecture  to  attempt  a  description  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  wonderful  element ;  I  merely  beg  to 
lay  before  you  some  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  its  powers  as 
applied  to  military  surgery,  and,  as  I  see  both  non-professional  and  pro¬ 
fessional  friends  have  kindly  come  to  give  the  subject  their  attention,  I 
will  make  my  best  endeavours  to_  describe  the  cases  with  as  few  techni¬ 
calities  as  are  conducive  to  clearness  of  demonstration. 

As  many  may  not  care  to  go  into  the  details  of  construction  of  appa¬ 
ratus,  I  will  first  exhibit  some  of  the  pictures  taken  during  the  recent 
Frontier  Campaign,  and  give  a  short  description  of  each,  in  the  hope  of 
entertaining  those  who  would  rather  not  wait  for  the  consideration  of 
what  one  may  call  the  engineering  or  mechanical  section  of  the  subject. 

When  organizing  any  apparatus  or  materials  for  use  in  warfare,  one 
has  to  consider  many  details  peculiar  to  the  special  work  the  apparatus 
may  be  engaged  in;  so,  for  convenience  of  description,  I  propose  to  divide 
this  portion  of  the  lecture  into  the  following  headings  : — 

1.  The  best  form  of  apparatus  for  military  work. 

2.  The  safest  means  of  transport. 

3.  The  difficulties  met  with  on  and  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
means  of  overcoming  them. 

Now,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  one  great  desideratum  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  all  apparatus  for  military  work  is  that  they  should  be  what 
one  may  call  “  get-at-able,”  thus  enabling  us  to  renovate  the  inevitable 
defects  of  wear  and  tear ;  every  portion  of  our  apparatus  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  easy  of  access,  the  coil,  the  condenser,  connexions,  &c., 
should  all  be  packed  in  cares  that  can  be  opened  and  inspected  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  without  the  necessity  of  special  instruments  ;  there 
should  be  no  looking  about  or  sending  for  particular  screwdrivers, 
wrenches,  &c.,  no  hurrying  or  flurrying  of  attendants  ;  the  operator 
should  be  independent  of  help,  and,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  this  de¬ 
sirable  condition,  the  Medical  Department  of  our  Army  has  spared  no 
expense  or  trouble,  having,  after  due  consideration,  ordered  the  apparatus 
which  I  now  place  before  you. 

Secondly,  we  now  come  to  consider  the  most  desirable  means  of  trans¬ 
port  for  our  apparatus,  and,  whilst  introducing  this  subject,  I  beg  to 
point  out  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  quite  easy  to  have  an  X-ray 
apparatus  working  at  the  front ;  further,  also,  that  the  cases  already 
exhibited  contain  indisputable  proof  that,  even  in  savage  warfare,  where 
the  Geneva  Convention  is  unknown,  the  X  ray  can  be  brought  under 
scntrol,  and  an  immensity  of  human  suffering  obviated ;  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  every  Field  Hospital  or  Bearer  Company  should  be  supplied 
with  an  apparatus,  as  it  can  be  readily  transported  from  one  part  to 
another  of  the  field  of  operations.  I  feel  sure  you  will  see  what  an 
advantage  it  is  to  be  able  to  localise  bullets  and  other  foreign  bodies 
without  the  painful  process  of  searching  with  probes,  and  that  a  three¬ 
fold  advantage  is  gained  in  the  treatment  of  our  patients  by  this  means : 
first,  the  absence  of  any  pain  or  physical  injury,  from  which  arises  the 
second  advantage,  in  cases  where  there  has  been  much  loss  of  blood  or 
injury  to  bone  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  affairs 
without  the  risk  of  increasing  the  depression  of  our  patient  by  operation, 
and  we  thus  give  him  the  best  chance  of  reaction,  upon  which  depends 
his  recovery.  Who,  indeed,  has  not  seen  on  active  service  many  a  case 
where  the  vital  powers  have  held  out  to  their  last  flicker,  and  are  pro¬ 
bably  being  supported  by  a  cheerful  and  magnificent  heroism  on  the  part 
of  a  brave  man,  where,  with  proper  means  at  hand,  the  surgeon  has  been 
enabled  to  fan  that  last  flicker-into-iVyA&ring  flame,  which  he  would  have 
been  poweiless  to  accomplish  without  scientific  aid ;  and  who,  with  much 
experience  of  active  service,  has  not  gone  through  the  indescribable 
chagrin  and  sorrow  of  witnessing  the  converse  ?  Therefore,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  maintain  it  is  now  the  duty  of  every  civilised  nation  to 
supply  its  wounded  in  war  with  an  X-ray  apparatus,  amongst  other 
surgical  aids,  not  only  at  base  hospitals,  but  close  at  hand,  wherever  they 
may  be  fighting  and  exposing  themselves  to  injury  in  the  performance  of 
their  hazardous  duty.  After  trying  every  kind  of  transport  in  India — - 
mules,  camels,  wheeled  vehicles,  &c. — I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  by 
far  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  in  every  respect  is  human  transport ; 
coolie  labour  can  be  obtained  in  most  places,  and,  where  not,  any  Euro¬ 


pean  could  be  employed.  As  the  portable  apparatus  should  not  weigh 
more  than  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  two  men  are  all  that  is 
required  for  the  moment,  and  a  reserve  of  two  more,  with  reserve  equip¬ 
ment,  complete  the  transport  I  beg  to  exhibit  for  your  consideration ;  a 
bamboo  pole  or  hollow  steel  bar  of  about  six  feet  in  length  are  what  I 
found  the  best  construction  from  which  to  suspend  the  boxes  ;  each  end 
of  the  pole  is  carried  on  the  heads  or  shoulders  of  the  bearers,  and  the 
boxes  are  slung  from  the  pole  as  you  see  here.  In  Tirah  I  employed  a 
disused  Dhoolie  pole  and  Dhoolie  bearers  to  convey  my  apparatus  ;  they 
willingly  volunteered  for  the  service,  and  carried  the  whole  apparatus 
from  Bagh  Camp  in  Tirah,  down  the  defile  to  Dwatoi,  and  down  the 
Bara  Valley  to  Peshawar,  without  injury ;  parts  of  this  march  were  beset 
with  difficulties  seldom  experienced  in  any  kind  of  warfare,  and  yet  these 
faithful  followers  landed  their  charge  in  good  working  order  at  a  time  when 
it  was  sorely  needed.  It  may  interest  you  to  see  a  few  photographs  I 
took  during  this  march,  as  they  wi  1  serve  to  show  the  difficulties  of 
transport  in  such  a  country;  yet  photography  cannot  adequitely  exhibit 
the  conditions,  for  rocks,  icy-cold  water,  rapid  torrents,  frost,  and  i-now 
do  not  come  entirely  within  the  grip  of  our  photographic  lenses.  Mules, 
camels,  and  wheeled  transport  are  too  uncertain  conveyances  for  delicate 
materials,  except,  of  course,  where  we  have  good  roads  and  plenty  of 
room ;  but  our  military  apparatus  should  be  independent  of  these 
luxuries,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  transport  fulfils  the  necessary 
conditions. 

In  the  third  part  of  this  section  I  will  give  you  what  appeared  to  be 
the  difficulties  specially  involved  in  working  the  apparatus  at  the  front ; 
the  generation  of  our  primary  current  of  electricity  is  at  present  a  very 
serious  consideration.  The  only  means  I  had  in  Tirah  was  a  heavy  and 
cumbersome  primary  battery,  worked  by  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  latter  is  too  dangerous  an  article  for 
military  transport  unless  accompanied  by  some  one  who  will  look 
specially  after  it.  I  ran  out  of  the  supply  in  Tirah,  the  railway  company 
refused  to  forward  more,  and  I  had  to  gather  together  the  few  ounces 
carried  in  the  equipment  of  the  various  field  hospitals.  I  therefore 
condemn  this  form  of  battery  for  field  work,  and  beg  to  recommend  the 
employment  of  a  hand  dynamo  and  portable  accumulator.  This  com¬ 
bination  has  many  advantages ;  in  the  first  place,  it  will  stand  rough 
transport,  and,  should  one  get  out  of  order,  the  other  can  be  substituted. 
Thus,  if  the  accumulator  is  run  out  or  injured,  the  dynamo  can  be  used 
to  give  sufficient  current  for  most  cases  ;  with  an  army  in  the  field  there 
is  always  plenty  of  hand  labour  for  this  purpose ;  and  again,  if  the 
dynamo  is  out  of  order,  the  accumulator  can  be  charged  at  the  field 
telegraph  station. 

We  shall  often  experience  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  examining  cases 
in  the  open  air  or  in  tents  from  conditions  of  climate :  hot  sun,  rain, 
frost,  snow,  and  wind  all  militate  against  a  good  result ;  the  baneful 
effects  of  hot  sun  are  chiefly  seen  in  the  condition  of  the  wax  which 
insulates  the  wire  of  the  secondary  coil ;  should  this  melt,  the  coil 
becomes  useless.  We  have  experimented  and  found  that  the  mixture 
of  paraffin  wax  and  resin  in  which  this  coil  is  imbedded  will  not  melt 
until  the  temperature  is  raised  above  about  150  Fahr.,  which  should  be 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes ;  this  covering  of  felt  also  protects  it 
from  sun,  rain,  snow,  and  frost. 

I  experienced  much  annoyance  from  high  winds  when  working  in  the 
open  or  in  tents  ;  the  delicate  platinum  terminals  of  our  ordinary  Crookes 
tubes  were  constantly  breaking  from  the  strain  of  the  shaking  wires,  and 
I  had  to  strengthen  them  by  imbedding  them  in  tlis  cap  of  sealing-wax; 
but  Mr.  Dean  has  devised  this  vulcanite  case  for  each  tube,  which  seems 
to  get  over  the  difficulty. 

Another  matter  requiring  special  study  for  military  operations  is  the 
quality  of  our  “  connecting  ”  and  “  lead  ”  wires.  I  tried  several  patterns, 
and  found  they  all  leaked  at  times,  especially  in  damp,  hot  weather,  and 
the  one  which  gave  the  best  results  is  the  common  thick  telegraph  wire— 
its  insulating  material  of  rubber,  wax,  and  hemp  is  far  more  serviceable 
than  any  of  the  fancy  silk  varieties. 

Regarding  the  use  of  the  fluorescent  screen  at  the  front,  I  must  say  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  apparatus  for  urgent 
cases  ;  by  its  means  we  can  explore,  without  delay,  the  whole  body,  and 
its  condition  is  therefore  a  matter  of  much  importance.  I  am  indebted 
to  M.  LeCouteur,  of  the  London  Photographic  Association,  for  the 
suggestion  of  protecting  its  surface  with  a  layer  of  celanite,  and  having 
the  whole  enclosed  in  an  aluminium  case.  This  protecting  layer  of 
celanite  is  most  important,  for,  no  matter  how  careful  one  is,  the  surface 
is  liable  to  be  scratched,  and  you  will  find  that  in  military  surgery  your 
operations  have  frequently  to  be  conducted  under  conditions  of  temper¬ 
ature,  where  perspiration,  like  the  babbling  brook,  flows  on  for  ever,  and 
soaks  through  everything  porous  ;  besides  the  danger  of  the  enthusiastic 
onlooker,  who,  in  his  laudable  delight  at  discovering  the  shadow  of  a 
bullet  on  the  screen,  seems  quite  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
driving  his  finger  at  the  inoffensive  shadow  of  the  offending  bullet,  and 
from  climatic  as  well  as  preventable  causes  the  military  finger  is  not 
always  chemically  inert. 

Regarding  the  employment  of  glass  photographic  plates  for  taking 
radiographs,  there  is,  of  course,  the  danger  of  breakage  in  trans¬ 
port.  I  broke  many,  but,  after  trying  films,  bromide  papers,  and 
X-ray  papers,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  not  yet 
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irrived  at  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  glass  ;  the  gelatine  on  films  is 
rery  apt  to  deteriorate  in  hot,  damp  weather,  and  I  was  not  suc- 
jessful  in  obtaining  good  pictures  with  X-ray  papers,  though  it  was 
irobably  due  to  my  want  of  practice  in  their  development.  It  would 
mdoubtedly  be  a  great  advantage  to  discover  an  unbreakable  basis  for 
rar  sensitive  photographic  film,  but  I  must  confess  I  have  not  seen  one 
?et,  though  we  are  workiug  diligently  to  discover  the  much-needed 
dement,  and  hope  soon  to  succeed.  I  cannot  let  this  matter  pass 
vithout  paying  a  tribute  of  high  appreciation  to  Messrs.  Paget’s  XXXXX 
dates ;  I  had  three  dozen  at  the  commencement  of  my  venture  in  Tirah, 
md  through  all  the  adverse  conditions  they  worked  admirably,  giving  at 
he  end  of  four  months’  rough  travel  as  good  results  as  at  the  beginning. 
Mr.  LeCouteur,  of  the  Photographic  Association,  then  described  some 
lew  apparatus  and  improvements,  especially  referring  to  a  new  system 
>f  developing  a  dry  plate  or  film  in  the  open  air.] 


THE  DECORATIVE  CAPABILITIES  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

III. 

4mong  the  numerous  articles  in  daily  use  that  are  suitable  for  decoration 
ly  means  of  photography  may  be  mentioned  lamp  and  candle  shades, 
md  such  articles  in  which  the  pictures  are  best  rendered  by  means  of 
iransmitted  light. 

Glass  transparencies  are  frequently  so  arranged  and  mounted  as  to 
form  elegant  window  screens,  and  where  a  series  of  views  of  any  district 
ire  so  arranged  increased  interest  in  such  beautiful  furnishings  is 
rendered,  even  in  public  rooms,  cafes,  libraries,  Ac. 

If  it  be  desired  to  produce  suitable  pictures  to  adorn  lamp  shades,  a 
selection  of  some  semi-transparent  printing  medium  ought  to  be  made. 
4s  a  rule,  glass  pictures  of  even  half-plate  dimensions  are  too  heavy  to  be 
utilised,  but,  when  light  paper  materials  are  selected,  no  exception  in  this 
respect  can  be  taken.  From  among  several  suitable  materials  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  parchment  ferro-prussiate.  This  material  is  manu- 
iactured  in  long  bands,  and  its  printing  and  manipulation  is  simplicity 
tself.  The  colour  of  the  image  yielded,  when  suitable  negatives  are 
selected,  is  a  very  pleasing  blue ;  care  must  be  observed,  however,  when 
working  these  parchments,  that  the  printing  is  carried  to  a  much  greater 
depth  than  many  might  imagine  to  be  necessary. 

The  material  may  be  obtained,  ready-sensitised,  from  any  wholesale 
stationer  in  the  habit  of  supplying  drawing  materials  and  engineering 
requirements.  If  these  parchments  are  kept  tightly  rolled  and  in  tin 
cylinders,  it  will  keep  in  good  printing  condition  for  several  months.  A 
very  suitable  form  of  lamp  shade  may  be  made  by  obtaining  from  any 
American  store,  or  very  probably  wholesale  ironmonger,  a  wire  frame  in 
hexagonal  form.  These  are  regularly  kept  in  stock,  and  generally  have 
fitted  to  them  the  opaque  cardboard  shades  so  frequently  in  use.  To 
utilise  one  of  such  for  photographic  decoration ;  six  cardboard  panels 
should  be  cut  to  precisely  the  same  size  and  shape  by  means  of  a 
template,  which  may  be  made  easily  of  glass  by  one  possessing  a  glazier’s 
diamond,  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  a  photographer  can 
possess.  Having  cut  a  large  sheet  of  glass  do  the  exact  shape  and  size 
of  the  various  panels  in  the  hexagonal  wire  frame,  suitably  sized  sheets 
of  good  cardboard  must  be  procured  and  cut  true  to  form  by  means  of  a 
sharp  knife,  and  the  glass  template.  When  the  six  panels  are  cut  true 
to  shape,  they  are  bound  firmly  together  by  means  of  satin  ribbon,  of  any 
suitable  colour,  to  match  the  blue  picture.  Previously  to  gluing  these 
sections  together,  by  means  of  the  satin  ribbon,  a  suitable  aperture  must 
be  cut  out  of  the  centre  or  selected  parts  of  the  cardboards.  If  round 
shapes  be  desired,  several  homely  templates  are  generally  found  in  any 
household ;  the  writer  has  frequently  utilised  a  3-inch  diaphragm  stop 
belonging  to  his  portrait  lens.  There  is,  however,  another  very  suitable 
method  of  cutting  out  round  apertures,  referred  to  by  the  writer  some 
time- ago,  and  described  in  The  British  Journal  op  Photography.  This 
method  consists  of  using  a  sharply  prepared  set  of  compasses,  i.e.,  one  of 
the  legs  being  fitted  so  as  to  act  like  the  blade  of  a  sharp  penknife.  By 
placing  the  other  leg  of  the  compasses  firmly  into  the  cardboard,  resting 
on  a  soft  wooden  support,  the  cutting  blade  of  the  compasses  is  marked 
evenly  but  firmly  at  any  diameter  it  is  desired,  and  the  least  practice 
will  enable  any  one  to  cut  round  with  these  prepared  compasses,  that  are 
quite  true  at  the  edges. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  shapes  that  offer  no  trouble,  such  as  diamond 
Bhapes,  as  well  as  those  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  &c. 

With  the  aperture  cut  out,  the  panels  are  then  carefully  glued  together 
by  means  of  hot  glue  and  the  ribbon.  The  glue  must  be  thick,  and 
likewise  a  good  rich  ribbon.  If  these  precautions  are  observed,  the  glue 
will  not  find  its  way  so  easily  through  the  texture  as  it  otherwise  would 
were  the  glue  thin  and  watery  and  the  ribbon  thin  in  texture. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  executing  this  gluing  operation  provided 
a  systematic  way  of  doing  it  be  gone  about.  By  gluing  the  cardboard 
sections  together  in  pairs,  and  allowing  each  pair  to  become  thoroughly 
dry  before  adding  any  more,  there  is  less  liability  of  the  junction  of  the 
cards  being  pulled  asunder.  When  the  first  three  pairs  are  dry,  they 
are  all  glued  into  one  piece,  in  form  like  a  collar,  and  again  allowed  to 
dry.  There  will  now  only  be  one  join  remaining  to  be  executed,  and  the 
writer  has  found  the  easiest  method  to  adopt  in  making  the  last  join  is 


by  placing  the  cardboard  collar  on  the  wire  frame,  and  making  the  last 
join  when  so  set  up.  All  the  previous  joins  are  made  on  a  large  table, 
with  the  cardboards  lying  flat. 

Six  good  vigorous  negatives,  similar  in  every  way  to  those  used  in  cloth 
printing,  should  be  selected  and  printed  by  means  of  ferro-prussiate 
parchment.  Most  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will, 
doubtless,  know  that  all  that  is  required  for  the  development  of  ferro- 
prussiate  papers  is  a  good  supply  of  clean  cold  water.  In  making  prints 
by  this  process  they  should  be  produced  in  slightly  reduced  form  by 
means  of  masks,  whereby  a  pleasing  white  margin  is  produced  all  round 
their  sides,  or,  if  desired,  they  may  be  vignetted  with  good  effect.  When 
the  prints  are  developed  by  washing,  they  are  first  dried  and  trimmed 
slightly  larger  in  size  than  the  aperture  they  are  intended  to  cover,  and, 
in  cases  where  the  apertures  are  not  large,  there  is  no  need  to  redamp 
the  pictures  prior  to  mounting  them.  A  thin  rim  of  gum  run  round  the 
inside  of  the  cardboard  will  permit  of  the  little  pictures  being  securely 
fixed  in  any  desired  position. 

Several  very  striking  effects  in  photography  are  capable  of  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  means.  Of  course,  these  are  intended  for  view  when  the 
lamp  is  lighted. 

Should  any  one  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  ferro-prussiate  samples, 
they  may  sensitise  a  suitable  paper  or  other  support  themselves  by  the 
following  method  of  working. 

Having  procured  a  sample  of  semi-transparent  paper  of  fine,  hard 
substance  and  close  texture,  free  from  any  deleterous  dressing,  let  a  thin 
mucilage  be  made  by  means  of  Bermuda  arrowroot,  which,  when  quite 
cold,  has  the  consistency  of  thin  starch.  With  the  aid  of  a  clean  flannel 
pad  swab  the  entire  surface  of  the  paper  thinly  but  evenly  with  the 
arrowroot  paste.  When  dry,  the  paper  is  ready  for  sensitising. 

To  make  the  sensitising  solution,  the  following  must  be  prepared  in 
separate  vessels,  and  the  mixture  only  made  just  at  the  time  of 


sensitising  : — 

A. 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  .  450  gvains. 

Water . . . . .  4  ounces. 

B. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium .  300  grains. 

Water .  4  ounces. 


Equal  parts  of  the  above  are  mixed  to  form  the  sensitising  solution. 

To  apply  the  above  solution,  let  a  glass  strip,  about  three  inches  wide, 
have  bound  around  one  end,  securely  tied  with  thread,  a  double  fold  of 
clean  swan’s-down  or  flannel,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  swab,  the  sensitising 
solution  is  applied  in  a  perfectly  even  manner  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  sized  paper.  Dry  in  a  dark  room  and  expose  under  negative, 
printing  very  deeply. 

The  best  prints  will  be  made  from  freshly  sensitised  samples  of  paper, 
and  the  operation  of  doing  this  entails  no  trouble  to  perform. 

Blue  prints  made  in  the  manner  above  described  are  sometimes  used 
by  attaching  them  to  the  outside  of  opal  globes,  but  they  are  never  so 
satisfactory  as  when  placed  in  cut  out  aperture^  as  above  described. 
Some  striking  effects  are  capable  of  being  displayed,  especially  with  such 
subjects  as  moonlight  and  snow  scenes,  as  well  as  some  examples  of 
marine  studies. 

Another  very  useful  form  of  ferro-prussiate  printing  i3  that  on  serviettes, 
and,  when  such  are  prepared  with  a  sizing  solution  su'table  for  keepiug 
the  image  from  sinking  into  the  fabric,  very  good  results  are  produced. 

T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- -♦ - 

X-RAY  TUBES. 

The  small  ring  terminals  of  tubes  are  frequently  so  soft  and  yielding  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  early  fracture,  from  the  strain  caused  by  frequent 
attachment  and  removal  of  the  conducting  wires,  is  to  mount  the  tube 
before  taking  into  use  within  a  small  and  light  frame,  making  permanent 
attachments  by  means  of  thin  wire  to  small  screw  terminals  fixed  to  the 
ends  of  frame.  Such  a  frame  is  very  easily  made,  the  end  pieces  may 
be  of  cork  or  wood,  the  middle  parts  being  cut  (circular  holes)  to  take  the 
ends  of  tube  and  support  the  latter,  the  cork  or  wood  ends  being  connected 
at  the  sides  by  pieces  of  thin  glass  tubing,  of  the  requisite  length. 
Small  terminals  are  inserted  in  the  cork  and  the  connexions  made 
thereto ;  such  a  frame  weighs  under  an  ounce,  is  permanently  fixed  to 
the  tube,  and  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  its  use  or  appearance. 

In  the  event  of  a  terminal  of  tube  being  broken  off  close  to  the  glass, 
such  a  frame  as  above  outlined  should  be  made,  but  in  this  case  a  thin 
copper  strip  (perforated  copper  as  used  for  commutators  of  motors,  Ac.  ) 
must  be  fixed,  and  attached  to  the  brass  screw  terminal  above  referred 
to,  so  as  to  press  lightly  upon  the  fractured  end  of  table ;  sufficient 
contact  will  thus  be  made,  as  a  rule,  and  the  tuba  will  have  another  and 
a  long  lease  of  life  ;  a  better  way,  however,  is,  I  think,  to  prepare  a  little 
powdered  tinfoil  (by  rubbing  foil  with  a  globule  or  two  of  mercury)  or 
dental  amalgam,  or  even  gold  bronze,  mix  the  tinfoil  or  bronze  powder 
with  a  little  gum  to  make  a  stiff  paste,  and,  having  twisted  up  a  small 
piece  of  thin  copper  wire  to  shape,  fix  it  over  the  fracture  in  a  small 
heap  of  the  metallic  paste,  leaving  a  small  ring  protruding;  when 
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throughly  dry  and  hard,  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  new  terminal 
appears  to  be  remarkable,  while  the  contact  is  perfect. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  observations  made  of  tubes,  that  they  are 
bettered  by  having  comparatively  heavy  terminal  connexions,  but  any 
one  can  readily  test  this  for  himself,  and  there  is  no  easier  way  than  by 
using  powdered  tinfoil  mixed  as  described.  J.  Pike. 

- + - 

FOR  THE  LADY  IN  THE  RECEPTION-ROOM. 


ladies  who  have  formed  too  high  an  estimate  of  their  own  charms  and 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  faithful— too  faithful-- rendering  of  the  camera. 
She  must  endeavour  to  cairn  their  wrath  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
scientiously  discharge  her  duty  to  her  employer.  How  this  is  to  be  done 
passes  a  man’s  comprehension,  but  her  quick  wit  may  safely  be  trusted 
to  carry  her  through;  a  sympathetic  manner,  joined  to  a  gentle  firmness 
will  go  far  towards  appeasing  the  wrathful  fair  one,  especially  if  she  can 
manage  to  infuse  a  little  spirit  of  gentle  flattery  to  act  as  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters.  A.  Mere  Man. 

- + - 


It  may  be  considered  presumptuous  for  a  mere  man  to  address  fair  ladies 
on  such  a  subject  as  that  of  dress,  and  I  fancy  I  hear  the  sniff  of  indig¬ 
nation  that  will  rise  when  these  lines  meet  their  eyes.  Advise  us  indeed! 
What  does  he  know  about  it  ?  But  lend  me,  ladies,  your  pretty  ears  for 
a  few  moments  while  I  try  to  show  you  that  men,  even  the  merest,  have 
clearly  defined  ideas  on  that  important  subject,  and  appreciate  grace  and 
beauty  wherever  found. 

And  what,  as  the  poet  observes,  is  grace,  is  charm  ?  And  where  would 
they  be  more  appreciated  than  in  the  reception-room  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  ?  To  the  average  mind  a  visit  to  that  functionary  is  an  ordeal  to 
be  dreaded ;  a  visit  to  the  dentist  is  perhaps  more  unpleasant,  but  the  evil 
effects  are  not  so  permanent.  However,  it  must  be  endured ;  Algernon  is 
leaving  for  India  next  week— his  sisters  and  his  cousins  whom  he  reckons 
up  by  dozens  must  have  a  photograph  to  gaze  upon  in  his  absence.  He 
therefore  gets  himself  up  regardless  of  expense — for  he  hopes  that  this 
counterfeit  of  himself  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  boudoir  of 
his  favourite  cousin  —  and  goes  to  the  photographer’s  looking  and 
feeling  much  about  as  cheerful  as  if  he  were  proceeding  to  instant 
execution. 

Now,  the  photographer’s  recfption-room  is  usually  arranged  more  or 
less  artistically,  specimens  of  his  work  adorn  the  walls  or  are  distributed 
around  the  room  on  easels.  The  heavy  doors  subdue  the  roar  of  the 
street  traffic  to  a  pleasant  murmur  ;  the  light  falls  softly,  shaded  by  thick 
curtains,  soft  carpets  give  back  no  echoing  footfall.  One  instinctively 
speaks  in  lowered  tones,  the  place  seems  sacred  to  art.  Should  not,  then, 
the  high  priestess  of  this  temple  dress  and  act  in  accordance  with  the 
scenes  in  which  she  moves  and  so  complete  the  artistic  whole  ?  Let  me 
say  at  once  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  her  to  do  this  if  she  is  a 
slave  of  the  fashion  of  to-day.  Art  knows  no  fashion,  it  is  a  law  unto 
itself,  and,  in  determining  her  style  of  dress,  the  lady  will  naturally  be 
guided  by  her  particular  style  of  beauty.  We  will  suppose  her  “  a 
daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fair,”  and  in  that 
case  would  suggest  that  she  should  clothe  herself  in  long  trailing  robes 
of  velvet  (or  more  probably  velveteen)  dark  in  colour  and  fashioned  in 
some  quaint  style,  such  as  one  sees  in  old  pictures. 

But  I  hear  some  one  say,  Consider  the  expense !  The  pay  of  a 
reception-room  lady  is  anything  but  princely,  how  does  he  think  we  are 
going  to  buy  velvet  gowns  continually?  Just  like  a  man!  Wait  a 
minute,  dear  madam,  let  me  explain.  Men  are  not  quite  so  ignorant 
as  you  think.  They  are  aware  that  there  is  a  paper  called  the  Queen , 
likewise  another,  the  Gentlewoman,  and  yet  another,  Home  Notes.  They 
have  been  known  to  improve  their  minds  by  reading  these,  or,  at 
any  rate,  glancing  down  their  columns.  And  the  most  casual  observer 
cannot  fail  to  notice  that,  nowadays,  wonderful  velveteen  can  be  had  in 
the  most  artistic  shades  and  at  very  reasonable  price.  True,  the  first 
cost  may  be  more  than  you  would  pay  for  an  ordinary  gown,  but  then  it 
wears  so  well,  and  if  made  in  a  style  of,  say,  the  sixteenth  century,  would 
not  need  renewing  very  often,  being  quite  independent  of  the  passing 
fashion.  Then,  the  hair  should  be  artistically  arranged  to  suit  the  dress, 
not  tortured  into  unnatural  directions,  but  falling  softly  round  the  face  as 
nature  intended  it  should.  Think  over  this,  dear  ladies,  and  ask  your¬ 
selves  if  such  a  figure  as  I  have  described  would  not  be  likely  to  give 
more  pleasure  to  the  unhappy  Algernon  than  a  damsel  in  a  skirt  and 
blouse  whose  waist  belt  hardly  fulfils  its  duty  of  keeping  the  two  together, 
fuzzy  head,  wrists  covered  with  jingling  bangles  and,  very  probably, 
hands  neither  soft  nor  white?  I  think  if  he  has  any  taste  whatever 
he  would  prefer  the  former,  and  that  his  reception  by  such  a  lady 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  calming  his  troubled  breast  and  reconciling 
him  to  the  coming  ordeal.  To  merely  look  at  a  beautiful  object  insensibly 
softens  the  features  and  brings  out  what  is  best  in  our  natures,  and 
Algernon  cannot  fail  to  be  happily  impressed  by  a  vision  such  as  I  first 
described,  especially  when  she  addresses  him  in  the  sweet  low  voice 
which  is,  as  Shakspeare  tells  us,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  She  will 
not  gaze  haughtily  at  him,  demanding  his  name  and  his  fee  as  if  she 
wondered  by  what  right  he  intruded  on  her  domain,  but  a  few  sympathetic 
words  will  send  him  upstairs  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  looking  his  very  best,  and  the  remembrance  will  be  such  that, 
when  the  operator  places  him  in  an  uncomfortable  attitude  before  the 
camera  with  his  head  screwed  into  a  vice  and  then  requests  him  to  look 
pleasant,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

I  referred  just  now  to  soft  white  hands,  one  of  the  greatest  feminine 
charms.  There  are  many  preparations  on  the  market  for  producing 
white  hands,  but  the  simplest  and  best  is  to  rub  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
new  milk  into  the  hands  every  morning  until  it  is  completely  absorbed. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  vocation  in  which  there  is  greater  need  for  tact 
than  that  of  a  reception-room  lady.  She  it  is  who  must  interview  the 


STEREOSCOPIC  AND  CLOUD  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Before  the  Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday,  May  16,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  who  was  to  have  given  a 
lecture  on  “  Portraiture  for  Amateurs,”  Mr.  W.  Beyer  consented  to  fill 
the  breach,  and  delivered  the  lecture  on  Stereosoopic  and  Cloud 
Photography,  which  he  had  promised  to  give  on  June  7,  Mr.  Debenham’s 
address  being  postponed  until  that  date.  Dealing  with  stereoscopic 
photography  first,  Mr.  Beyer  said  that  the  stereoscope  owed  its  intro¬ 
duction  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  at  the  outset  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity,  until  unscrupulous  dealers  spoilt  the  market  by  the  vile 
stereograms  which  they  sold,  some  of  these  being  nothing  more  than 
two  prints  from  the  same  negative  pasted  on  a  card,  and  which,  of 
course,  did  not  give  any  stereoscopic  effect.  The  first  slides  whieh  were 
obtainable  were  drawn  by  hand,  and  consisted  of  pictures  of  cubes,  &o. 

The  various  methods  of  taking  the  two  pictures  necessary  for  the 
slide  were  then  explained,  and  the  advantages  of  using  a  single  lens  with 
some  method  of  moving  the  camera  from  one  point  to  another,  and  of 
using  a  pair  of  lenses  with  a  movable  division  inside  the  camera,  were 
commented  upon.  Mr.  Beyer  stated  that  for  ordinary  subjects  the  single 
lens,  with  a  satisfactory  shifting  arrangement,  was  on  the  whole  the  best 
method,  as  the  distance  from  the  centres  would  then  be  adjusted  to  suit 
the  distance  of  the  camera  from  the  subject  to  be  photographed.  When, 
however,  one  came  to  take  objects  in  motion,  in  which  case  a  shutter 
had  to  be  used,  then  a  pair  of  lenses  must  be  used.  The  separation  of 
the  lenses  from  centre  to  centre  should  not  be  less  than  two  and  three- 
quarter  inches,  nor  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  inches  for  the  class  of 
subjects  usually  dealt  with.  It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  the  print 
from  a  stereoscopic  negative  must  be  cut  in  half,  and  the  left-hand 
picture  mounted  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  mount,  care  being  taken 
to  see  that  a  prominent  point  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  is  exactly 
the  same  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  mount  in  both  halves  of  the 
slide,  otherwise  the  two  pictures  would  not  properly  combine,  and  the 
effect  of  looking  at  a  solid  object  would  in  a  great  measure  be  lost.  If 
the  lenses  were  too  widely  separated,  the  various  planes  would  be 
rendered,  but  they  would  appear  as  though  cut  out  in  sheets,  instead  of 
appearing  solid.  Coming  to  the  subject  of  the  photography  of  cloudy  Mr. 
Beyer’s  remarks  were  not  directed  so  much  to  the  subject  of  the  miking  of 
cloud  negatives  as  to  their  use— and  abuse.  By  means  of  some  drawings  in 
monochrome,  which  he  had  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  evil 
effects  of  using  clouds  which  were  of  the  wrong  form,  too  heavy  or 
lighted  from  the  wrong  side,  were  shown. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  clou  Is  on  the  same  plate  as  the  land¬ 
scape  was  by  means  of  a  sky  shade.  This  was  an  arrangement  by  nreans 
of  which  the  exposure  on  the  landscape  itself  could  be  alio  we  I  to  pro¬ 
ceed  without  the  image  of  the  clouds  being  recorded  on  the  plate.  The 
shade  was  then  raised,  and  the  exposure  made  for  the  clouds,  thus 
securing  such  clouds  as  were  present  at  the  time,  and  doing  away  with 
the  possibility  of  false  lighting.  .  *  .  , 

Mr.  Beyer  also  showed  how  artificial  cloud  negatives  might  be  made 
by  means  of  water  colours  applied  to  plate  glass.  Burnt  sienna  was 
the  most  satisfactory  colour  to  use,  and,  when  the  rough  outline  had 
been  painted  in,  the  picture  should  be  softened  by  means  of  a  camel  or 
badger’s-hair  mop,  so  that  all  harsh  edges  should  be  broken  up. 


SURVEY  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MEANS  OF  A  KITE. 

Photographs  of  a  town  or  district  taken  from  a  great  height  by  means  of 
,  kite  are  by  no  means  a  novelty,  such  having  been  produced  some  years 
Lao  by  Monsieur  A.  Batut.  A  recent  number  of  the  Aeronaut  describes 
he  apparatus  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  Monsieur  E.  Wentz, 
srhose  photographs  of  these  subjects  merit  admiration.  M.  Wentz  says : 
‘A  kite  measuring  two  and  a  half  metres  in  height,  and  one  and  three- 
luarter  metres  in  breadth,  can  hardly  be  considered  a  very  portable  piece 
tf  apparatus,  and  is  liable  to  sustain  damage  during  its  transit  to  the 
icene  of  action,  besides  exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  passers-by.  My  first 
ffijeet  was,  therefore,  to  construct  a  kite  which  could  be  readily  taken  to 
neces  and  after  a  number  of  experimental  attempts  the  following 
arrangement  was  fixed  upon  as  combining  simplicity  of  construction 
vith  efficiency  in  working  :  Two  thin  steel  tubes  (such  as  used  in  bicyc  e 
milding),  measuring  from  '08  to  -10  metres  in  length  are  brazed  together 
n  the  form  of  a  cross.  Into  the  ends  of  each  of  these  tubes  a  good 
jamboo  cane  is  fixed,  two  of  the  canes  being  -85  metres  long,  one  two 
netres,  and  the  fourth  half  a  metre.  At  this  stage  the  apparatus  w  m  the 
;orm  of  a  large  cross,  the  ends  of  the  canes  being  prevented  from  splitting 
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by  means  of  thin  copper  tubes,  pushed  tight  over  the  end  of  each.  At 
4wo  centimetres  from  the  end  of  each  cane  a  hole  is  made  (perpendicular 
to  the  plan  of  the  cross)  which  is  to  receive  the  string  by  means  of  which 
the  sail  of  the  kite  is  held  in  position.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  entrance 
-of  the  string  into  the  holes,  the  latter  are  connected  with  the  end  of  the 
cane  by  a  fine  saw  cut.  Toe  whole  now  forms  a  frame  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  sail  of  the  kite,  which  can  be  made  of  taffeta,  canvas,  cotton,  &c., 
with  or  without  two  or  three  coats  of  varnish  ;  the  best  material  consists 
of  three  thicknesses  of  gold-beater’s  skin,  glued  together.  Toe  kite,  which 
ds  now  quadrilateral  in  form,  the  bamboos  being  the  diagonals,  has  its 
4our  angles  strengthened  by  small  triangular  plates  of  copper.  Some 
short  strings  stitched  at  intervals  to  the  back  of  the  sail  permit  of  its 
being  attached  to  the  canes,  and  keep  the  whole  arrangement  together. 
Thus  constructed,  the  kite  can  be  set  up  in  a  few  seconds,  and  suffers 
nothing  in  efficiency  from  its  great  portability.  The  sail  of  the  kite  is 
best  made  from  the  same  material  as  the  sail ;  it  will  wear  better,  is  more 
easily  manipulated,  and  will  not  get  into  a  tangle.  To  make  it,  one  has 
-simply  to  sew  a  strip  of  material,  about  fifteen  centimetres  in  width,  to.  a 
strong  cord,  taking  care  to  pass  the  thread  frequently  through  the  cord  in 
order  to  prevent  the  sail  sliding  on  its  string.  A  small  bag  is  sewn  to  the 
•end  of  the  sail  to  receive  any  ballast  which  may  be  necessary. 

The  cameras,  of  which  I  use  a  selection  of  six,  are  made  of  wood  and 
cardboard,  they  are  of  fixed  focus  and  provided  with  lenses  as  follows  : 
No.  1,  for  11  x  15  cm.  (i.e.  about  half-plate),  has  a  single  lens ;  Nos. 
2  &  3  (for  18  x  24  cm.  i.e.  7  x  9|  inches)  have  a  wide-angle  lens  mounted 
in  aluminium  :  No.  4  (for  plates  18  x  13,  i.e.  7x5  inches)  has  an  aplanatic 
objective  by  Hermagis,  focus  21  millimetres ;  No.  5  (for  13  x  18)  has  two 
aplanatic  lenses,  by  Hermagis,  for  stereoscopic  work ;  camera  No.  6,  is 
provided  with  a  Hermagis  telephoto  objective,  magnifying  five  times  ;  No. 
7  (for  13  x  18)  has  removable  double  dark  slides,  whilst  Nos.  4,  5,  &  6  are 
so  fitted  that  the  plates  can  be  removed  in  daylight. 

For  suspending  the  camera  my  first  efforts  were  based  on  the  method 
of  M.  Batut,  the  camera  forming  part  of  the  kite.  I  soon  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  plan  is  highly  inconvenient,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
constructing  a  support  both  light  and  rigid ;  also  the  camera  is  obliged 
to  follow  the  movements  which  the  kite  is  constantly  making  around  its 
axis,  whereby  the  cords  are  liable  to  cross  the  field  of  the  lens.  After  a 
number  of  trials  I  devised  a  most  simple  method  of  suspension,  which 
yet  possesses  the  following  advantages  :  the  field  of  the  objective  is  not 
intercepted ;  the  camera  possesses  great  stability,  independently  of  the 
movement  of  the  kite ;  it  offers  slightly  less  resistance  to  the  wind  ;  the 
camera  can  be  adjusted  without  difficulty  or  special  apparatus  to  embrace 
a  perspective  view,  either  in  front  or  behind  the  kite ;  the  camera  can 
be  easily  and  rapidly  removed.  This,  is  achieved  merely  by  hanging  the 
camera  by  a  loop  (the  two  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  the  kite) ;  when 
so  suspended,  it  is  independent  of  the  movement  of  the  kite  around  its 
axis.  The  shutter  is  a  “drop”  pattern  of  the  simplest  form,  and  works 
in  the  diaphragm  aperture  ;  it  is  released  either  by  a  fuse  or  by  a  second 
cord  communicating  with  the  earth,  the  latter  plan  having  the  obvious 
advantage  that  exposure  can  be  made  at  any  desired  moment.  An 
electrical  release  can  be  employed,  but  is  more  expansive  and  com- 
(plicated,  besides  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  outfit.  As  I  had  intended 
to  allow  the  kite  to  pull  out  from  2000  to  4000  metres  of  line,  some 
practical  method  of  paying  out  and  winding  in  this  length  was  very 
necessary.  Moreover,  not  having  at  the  commencement  of  my  experi¬ 
ments  the  most  convenient  dark  slides,  it  was  necessary  to  be  able  to 
change  the  plates  on  terra  firma.  I  therefore  constructed  a  piece  of 
apparatus  which  could  be  used  for  three  separate  purposes  : — 

(1)  For  holding  the  entire  outfit  (camera,  plates,  reel,  sail,  &c.),  except 
the  bamboos,  which  can  be  easily  carried  in  the  hand. 

(2)  For  winding  the  cord  in  and  out. 

(3)  For  changing  (and  if  needs  be,  developing)  the  plates. 

A  reel  for  carrying  the  cord  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  quickly  mounted 
on  a  windlass  and  removed  therefrom.  In  designing  it  there  is  no  need 
to  specify  any  great  strength,  but  rather  to  obtain  rapidity  in  action. 
Each  bobbin,  which  carries  2000  metres  of  twine,  m  irked  off  every 
twenty-five  metres,  has  fitted  to  one  end  a  thick  caoutchouc  washer  of 
•05  metre  in  diameter.  When  the  bobbin  is  placed  in  its  bearings,  this 
washer  rests  against  a  metal  wheel  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  case. 
The  metal  wheel  is  put  in  action  by  a  handle  outside  the  case,  and  so 
constructed  that  one  turn  of  the  handle  produces  about  six  turns  of  the 
bobbin.  The  twine  can  thus  be  wound  and  unwound  very  rapidly. 


BIRCH  AND  BRACKEN  SUBJECTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  on  May  18,  Mr.  A.  Mackie  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  announced  that,  in  consequence  of  lack  of 
sufficient  time  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  post,  he  had  thought  it  better 
in  the  interests  of  the  Club  to  ask  the  Committee  to  appoint  a  successor 
to  him  in  the  secretaryship.  Mr.  Stretton  had  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the 
Committee  and  would  take  over  the  office  next  week,  and  Mr.  Bridge 
hoped  that  the  same  support  which  had  been  given  to  him  would  be  ex¬ 
pended  to  Mr.  Stretton  in  what  was  a  rather  onerous  position. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  gave  a  few  hints  likely  to  help  those  attempting  the 
photography  of  birch  and  bracken  subjects,  from  experience  gained 


during  the  last  few  years  in  his  endeavours  to  translate  these  subjects  into 
photographs.  At  the  outset  he  could  uot  help  expressing  his  regret  at 
two  crying  evils  of  to-day  ;  first,  in  the  amateur  world  at  any  rate,  the 
absolute  lack  of  technical  skill  which  the  subject  seemed  to  exhibit,  and 
secondly  the  way  in  which  they  roamed  about,  tackling  every  conceivable 
subject,  apparently  with  impunity.  Compared  with  this,  if  the  works 
of  our  best  painters  were  examined,  it  would  be  seen  that  each  devoted 
himself  to  one  class  of  subject  and  stuck  to  it.  Yet,  in  the  photographic 
world,  it  was  a  truth  that  a  man  devoting  his  talent  to  one  subject  and 
showing  such  results  consecutively,  was  howled  down  on  the  score  of 
monotony.  Personally,  Mr.  Thomas  favoured  the  adoption  of  some 
particular  branch  that  appealed  to  the  worker,  which  he  should  study 
fully  and  master.  There  was  one  period  of  the  year  when  birch  and 
bracken  was  best  approachable  by  both  painter  and  photographer,  which 
in  his  experience  was  from  about  the  end  of  September  to  April  or  May. 
At  other  times  the  bracken  was  just  growing  and  usele33.  One  should 
notice  that  these  subjects  exhibit  abundant  contrasts : — the  bare  bark 
with  its  light  and  dark  patches,  the  black  background  of  thick 
wood,  and  the  still  stronger  contrasts  of  colour  in  the  bracken,  with  its 
light  and  shade,  and  orange,  purple  and  russet  tints,  combined  with  the 
rich  green  of  the  grass  beneath.  Cases  where  branches  and  tops  of 
trees  stand  clear  against  the  sky,  recalling  halation  prospects,  must  be 
noted  also.  One  must  expose  generally,  there  being  no  fear  within 
limits  of  overdoing  it.  Better  results  will  thus  follow  than  by  reliance 
on  alkali  in  development.  The  plate  should  be  rich  in  silver,  and 
sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  green  rays.  Isochromatic  plates  assist 
therefore  in  this  respect,  while  the  photographer  may  assist  the  plate 
by  using  a  yellow  screen,  reducing  to  some  extent  the  excessive  colour 
contrast.  Halation  is  a  possible  cause  of  trouble  ;  hence  every  plate 
should  be  well  backed,  either  with  caramel  and  sienna,  or  with  stained 
collodion. 

It  was  a  source  of  amusement  to  Mr.  Thomas  to  hear  of  the  so-called 
trouble  of  backing  plates,  really  one  of  the  simplest  things  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Thomas  backed  a  plate  with  a  soft  brush  and  covered  it  with  a  piece 
of  paper,  cut  to  size,  so  as  to  protect  the  slide  from  the  wet  caramel. 
Exposure  depends  on  the  usual  factors,  and  experience  alone  can  tell 
the  right  amount.  Assistance  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  an  acti- 
nometer,  an  instrument  which  the  lecturer  always  used,  but  the  exposure 
must  be  so  full  that  no  forcing  in  development  is  necessary.  When 
developing,  the  strong  contrasts  of  the  subject  must  be  recollected,  and 
the  solution  adjusted  accordingly,  weak  in  its  density-giving  properties. 
As  regards  lenses,  the  speaker  had  a  strong  preference  for  uncorrected 
spectacle  lenses,  and  showed  several  negatives  done  by  these  means. 
There  was  no  cause  for  quarrel  in  the  definition  of  these  pictures,  in 
Mr.  Thomas’s  opinion.  Negatives  possessing  different  degrees  of  defini¬ 
tion  were  shown,  one  of  them  done  with  a  pinhole,  which,  although 
deliberately  produced,  was  perhaps  open  to  ridicule  by  reason  of  its 
great  diffusion  of  focus,  notwithstanding  which,  however,  it  was  very 
pleasing  to  Mr.  Thomas.  The  negatives  shown  were  all  remarkably 
thin,  but  yielded  the  best  of  prints.  At  this  point  several  slides  were 
shown  on  the  screen,  illustrating  the  possibilities  offered  by  this  branch 
of  work,  many  of  which  were  criticised  by  Mr.  Thomas  regarding  both 
composition  and  manipulation. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  spoke  a  word  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  lenses  of  longer  focus  than  were  ordinarily  employed.  If 
there  was  one  fault  which  occasioned  more  failures  than  another,  it  was 
the  neglect  of  this  rule.  Again,  when  using  long-focu3  lenses,  there 
was  not  that  necessity  for  fine-quality  lenses.  He  did  not  think 
Mr.  Thomas  was  any  too  emphatic  in  his  wish  that  photographers 
should  take  up  a  special  branch  of  work.  More  success  would 
follow  the  adoption  of  some  definite  line  of  work  than  was  likely  where 
the  photographer  tried  at  this  and  that,  as  was  only  too  commonly  the 
practice. 

- ♦ 

STEREOSCOPIC  TRANSPARENCIES. 

This  was  the  subject  dealt  with  at  the  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Camera 
Club  on  Wednesday,  May  17.  Mr.  C.  Grayson,  in  a  practical  manner, 
demonstrated  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  such  transparencies,  and  he 
showed  also  the  cause  of  so  many  persons  failing  to  get  satisfactory  stereo¬ 
scopic  results.  Lenses  on  camera  fronts  fixed  to  a  given  distance  apart  he 
considered  unsatisfactory.  A  lateral  motion  was  necessary,  so  that  near 
and  distant  objects  should  be  accurately  rendered,  and  he  showed  a  very 
simple  appliance  to  do  it.  The  centres  of  the  lenses  must  be  absolutely 
the  same  distance  from  and  parallel  to  the.  bottom  edge  of  the  sensitive 
plate  in  its  slide,  for,  in  making  the  transparency,  the  pictures  are 
transposed,  the  right  hand  on  the  negative  becomes  the  left  hand  on  the 
transparency,  so  that,  unless  the  lines  of  the  pictures  are  exactly  to  one 
height,  they  cannot  superimpose  when  seen  through  the  stereoscope. 
The  working  distances  of  the  lenses  were  from  two  and  five- eighths  to 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre  ;  but,  in  making 
the  transparency  the  bast  distance  was  about  two  and  five-eighths  inches 
from  centre  to  centre  of  each  view.  The  negative  may  be  cut  down  the 
middle  and  a  strip  cut  off  each  picture,  but  it  is  most  important  that  it 
be  cut  truly  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  exactly  the  same  cut 
from  each.  No  attempt  must  be  made  to  “  straighten  up.”  Any  lines 
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out  of  perpendicular  must  remain  so.  Stereoscopic  pictures  may  be 
taken  with  one  leas  ;  the  camera  is  mile  to  slide  on  a  baseboard  having 
two  slotted  holes  parallel  to  each  other,  three  and  a  quarter  inches  long, 
An  exposure  is  given,  the  slide  then  reversed,  camera  moved  to  the  other 
end  of  the  slot,  and  another  exposure  given.  The  two  negatives  are  now 
cut  to  proper  size,  put  side  by  side,  and  contact  transparency  mads, 
transposing  them  as  before  stated.  Wnilst  this  gives  satisfactory 
results  for  statuary,  &c.,  it  is  not  so  for  general  landscapes.  Mr. 
Graysoa  exposed  and  developed  a  transparency,  and  also  showed  a  very 
fine  stereoscope,  whereby  five  dozen  or  more  views  could  be  exhibited  in 
rotation,  giving  a  beautiful  and  realistic  effect,  the  thanks  of  the 
members  being  unanimously  accorded  to  him. 


NOTES  ON  PRINTING  PAPERS. 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Ox  'ord  Camera  Club,  in  the  University 
Museum,  on  Monday,  May  2B,  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  W.  Norton)  gave 
some  remarks  on  Printing  Papers,  and  specimens  were  shown  of  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  papers,  and  the  result  of  various  methods 
of  toning.  The  Ilford  Matt  P.O.P.  paper,  deeply  printed  and  not 
toned,  gave  pleasing  red  and  brown  effects,  and  was  very  easy  to  work. 
The  tones  of  the  Alpha  paper,  which  is  now  seldom  heard  of,  were  also 
approved,  as  well  as  Mariona  paper,  some  good  specimens  of  which 
were  shown.  Specimens  of  platinum,  fully  printed  out  and  not  de¬ 
veloped,  were  also  shown.  These  made  good  pictures,  and  Mr.  Norton 
said  it  was  useful  to  bear  in  mind,  when  working  platinum,  that  if  a 
print  had  gone  too  far  for  development,  as  was  often  the  case  if  not 
carefully  watched,  it  could  still  be  treated  in  that  way. 

The  new  Yelox  paper,  however,  which  can  be  worked  in  ordinary  light, 
received  the  greatest  share  of  attention,  and  pictures  taken  from  the 
various  brands — matt,  glossy,  rough,  and  special — were  shown,  and  all 
gave  very  pleasing  results.  Mr.  Norton  exposed  and  developed  some 
prints  in  the  full  gaslight,  and  the  safety  of  the  paper  from  fog  and  the 
comfort  of  working  in  a  good  light  were  fully  demonstrated  and  seemed  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  members,  who  were  very  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  new  paper,  which  gives  good  black  tones.  The  exposures 
were  forty  and  fifty  seconds  with  an  average  negative  a  few  inches  from 
an  Argand  burner — the  print  was  then  laid  on  a  piece  of  glass  and 
developed  by  the  metol  quinol  developer  issued  with  the  papers,  applied 
with  a  brush.  The  image  appeared  instantly,  as  in  platinum,  and  a  few 
seconds  sufficed  to  complete  the  picture,  which  was  then  put  straight 
into  a  hypo  and  alum  combined  bath. 

It  was  important  to  see  that  the  fixing  was  thorough  and  the  bath  of 
full  strength,  or  stains  might  appear.  Although  the  paper  was. able  to 
bear  a  good  deal  of  light,  it  was,  of  course,  advisable  to  use  reasonable 
care,  for  it  was  a  good  plan  to  develop  on  a  piece  of  ruby  glass  instead  of 
clear  glass ;  by  keeping  the  back  of  th9  glass  towards  the  light  the  paper 
was  fully  protected,  and  development  could  be  watched,  and  prolonged 
with  greater  safety.  Experiments  proved  that  an  exposure  of  fifty-five 
seconds,  five  feet  from  an  ordinary  gas  jet,  has  no  visible  effect  on  the 
paper,  sixty  seconds  showed  a  very  slight  fog.  Development,  however, 
seldom  occupied  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  seconds. 

Mr.  Norton  said  the  paper  did  not  seem  to  have  much  latitude  in 
exposure,  but  it  was  easy  after  a  little  experience  to  get  the  correct 
exposure,  and  then  with  a  fairly  good  negative  it  was  the  easiest  process 
he  knew  for  getting  good  prints. 


THE  COMING  CONVENTION. 

Arrangements  are  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  the  work  is  now 
well  advanced.  The  local  committee  at  Glasgow  have  secured  a  most 
notable  list  of  patrons  beaded  by  the  famous  scientist,  Lord  Kelvin,  and 
iacluling  the  M. P.’s  for  the  city,  and  the  leading  scientific  and  artistic 
men  of  the  district.  The  local  committee  is  large  and  representative,  and 
includes  representatives  from  all  the  photographic  societies  in  the  district, 
besides  a  worthy  list  of  professionals  and  others.  A  special  effort  is  to  be 
made  by  the  “Introduction”  Committee — Messrs.  John  Stuart  (Convener), 
Geo.  Mason.  J.  Craig  Annan,  W.  M.  Warneuke  and  Wm.  Crooke — to 
introduce  the  various  members  of  the  Convention,  one  to  another,  so  that 
everybody  will  be  “  hail,  fellow,  well  met.”  The  excursions  are  varied, 
and  ought  to  suit  all  tastes.  The  various  times  for  starting  are,  as  yet, 
only  approximate,  as  the  railway  companies  have  not  yet  completed  their 
summer  arrangements,  but  the  exact  time  will  be  definitely  stated  on  each 
ticket.  The  tickets  for  the  whole-day  excursions  will  cost  20s.  for  the 
three.  At  the  head-quarters — the  Windsor  Hotel — a  large  smoking  room 
will  be  reserved  for  members  of  the  Convention,  whether  staying  in  the 
hotel  or  not.  The  official  programme,  which  will  be  issued  shortly,  will 
give  a  list  of  recommended  hotels,  tea  and  lunch  rooms,  and  over  and 
above  this — for  the  Scot  is  nothing  if  not  economical — a  list  of  private 
lodgings  will  be  furnished  to  those  who  grudge  hotel  rates,  or  prefer  the 
privacy  of  lodgings. 

The  following  is  the  programme  as  far  as  yet  settled  : — 

Monday. — As  the  secretaries  will  be  busy  taking  fees,  issuing  tickets, 


&c.,  no  special  arrangements  have  been  made,  but  parties  may  be  male 
up  for  Ayr  and  the  Land  of  Baras,  leaving  St.  Enoch  Station  at  12.30 
p.m  by  ordinary  train,  Ayr  will  be  reached  at  1.30,  whore  luncheon  will 
be  ready  at  the  Station  Hotel.  Brakes  will  be  in  waitiag  to  oonvey  the 
party  to  “  the  Banks  and  Brae3  o’ Bonnie  Doon,”  pissing  the  birthplace 
of  Burns,  the  ruined  Alloway  Kirk,  Barns’  monument,  and  the  Auli 
Brig  o’ Doon  ;  returning  by  a  different  route,  spenling  a  short  time  in 
Ayr,  and  reaching  Glasgow  about  5  p.m.  Railway  fare  and  drive 
about  3s. 

Guides  and  carriages  will  be  provided  for  those  who  desire  to  spend  the 
day  in  Glasgow,  and  every  facility  for  visiting  and  photographing  places  of 
interest  will  be  afforded.  The  full-dress  opening  conversazione  will 
take  place  in  the  Fine  Art  Institute  at  7.30p.m.,  the  Convention  will  be 
declared  open,  and  the  President  will  deliver  his  address.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  will  include  a  specially  selected  exhibition  of  laatern  slides. 

Tuesday:  Edinburgh  and  Forth  Bridge. —  A  special  train  will  leave 
Queen-street  Station  about  8  50  a.m.,  and  the  usual  direct  route  will  ba 
departed  from,  and  the  journey  will  include  the  beautiful  scenery  around 
Stirling,  passing  the  battlefield  of  Bannockburn  (what  a  hurrah  will  be 
there,  my  masters  !),  Stirling  Castle,  the  Wallace  moaummi  on  Abbey 
Craig,  and  the  Links  o’  Forth;  running  along  the  baie  of  the  Oohil  Hills 
to  Alloa  and  Duafermhne,  the  train  will  cross  the  Firth  of  Forth  by  that 
triumph  of  modern  engineering,  the  Forth  Bridge  ;  a  stop  will  be  made 
here,  so  that  a  better  view  of  the  Bridge  may  be  obtained,  and  those 
desirous  of  photographing  it  can  do  so.  On  arriving  at  Edinburgh, 
luncheon  will  be  served  in  the  Mason  Hall,  George-street,  after  which 
the  party  will  be  taken  in  charge  by  guides  from  the  Eliaburgh  Photo 
graphic  Society.  The  local  arrangements  are  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Mr.  Wm  Crooke.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  jsee  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  city,  special  carriages  will  be  provided,  but  special 
tickets  must  be  obtained  (price  Is.  6i  )  before  leaving  Glasgow.  Fare 
about  7s.,  including  luncheon  ;  driving  extra. 

Wednesday:  Annual  General  Meeting. — Election  of  new  Council  at  the 
Fine  Art  Institute  at  10  a.m.  After  the  meeting  a  visit  will  be  paid  to 
Kelvin  Park  and  the  University.  The  Convention  gmup  will  be  taken 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  B oil  &  Co.  in  the  Park  at  12  noon,  and  on  dispersing  the 
members  will  be  animatograpbed  by  Mr.  E.  Prestwich.  Carriages  and 
guides  will  be  in  waiting  at  the  Institute  at  3.30  p.m  to  convey  parties  to 
places  of  interest,  such  a3  the  Cathedral,  the  City  Chambers,  the  harbour 
and  ship-building  yards.  The  annual  dinner  and  smoking  concert  will 
be  held  in  the  Windsor  H  >tel  at  7.30  ;  tickets,  not  including  wines,  5 s. 

Thursday  :  ‘Doun  the  IVatter.’ — On  this  day  the  members  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  ad  photographing  the  racing  yacht3  at  the  regatta 
of  the  Mudhook  Yacht  Club.  Leaving  the  Queen-street  Station  at  9  a.m. 
the  train  follows  the  river  Clyde  to  the  steamer  pier  at  Craigendoran, 
passing  many  places  of  interest,  of  which  full  details  will  be  given  in  the 
official  programme.  A  first-class  steamer,  specially  reserved  for  the 
Convention  party,  will  be  in  waiting,  and  will  (after  the  party  is  aboard, 
of  course)  immediately  proceed  as  far  up  the  Gareloch  a3  time  will 
permit.  The  steamer  will  then  run  down  the  firth,  past  the  pretty 
watering-places  on  the  Argyllshire  coa3t,  and  reach  Hunter’s  Quay  in 
time  for  the  start  of  the  yacht  races.  The  yachts  will  be  followed  until 
they  begin  to  scatter,  and  the  steamer  will  then  sail  down  the  coast  to 
Roffiesay,  then  round  the  island  of  Bute,  passing  through  the  Kyles  of 
Bute,  where,  if  the  Conventioners  have  long  enough  necks,  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  kissing  the  stoical  ‘  maids  of  Bute,’  then,  crossing 
the  firth  to  the  Cumbrae  islands  and  Largs,  will  return  to  Craigendoran, 
and  so  back  to  Glasgow.  Fare,  including  luncheon  on  board,  7s. 
Facilities  for  supplying  and  changing  plates  on  board. 

Friday:  Loch  Lomond  — A  special  train  will  leave  Queen-street 
Station  at  8.50  a.m.  Tne  route  is  the  same  as  the  previous  day,  until 
Craigendoran  is  reached ;  then  the  train  eaters  the  new  West  Highland 
Railway.  Passing  behind  Helensburgh,  the  line  runs  along  the  hillside 
above  the  Gareloch,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Loch 
Goil  and  Loch  Long,  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  Whi3tlefield.  The 
route  then  follows  the  shore  of  Lech  Long  to  Arrochar.  At  the  head  of 
the  loch,  we  run  through  the  beautiful  Glen  Falloch  to  Ardlin,  where 
the  northern  journey  ends.  Seme  time  will  be  spent  here  for  picture¬ 
making  on  the  shores  of  Loch  L amend  and  in  Glen  Falloch.  A  special 
steamer  will  then  convey  the  party  down  the  loch,  passing  from  point  to 
point — ‘  juiat  as  we  like  ’ — until  the  village  of  Lu33  is  reached.  A  stop 
will  be  made  here,  and  the  local  clergyman  has  offered  to  act  as  guide-in¬ 
chief.  The  place  is  full  of  pictures,  the  islands  adjoining  being  perfect 
little  gems.  A  sail  down  the  loch  to  Balloch  brings  us  to  the  special 
train  waiting  to  convey  us  to  Glasgow,  where  we  arrive  about  6.15  p.m. 
Fare,  including  luncheon  on  board,  7s.  Arrangements  for  plate-changing 
on  board. 

Saturday. — This  day  will  be  principally  reserved  for  tours  around  the 
city,  but,  if  a  reasonable  number  want  excursions  to  any  part,  they  will 
be  arranged. 

- + - 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION— DINNER  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE- 

On  Thursday  evening,  May  19,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  the  principal 
members  of  the  executive  of  the  International  Photographic  Exhibition 
which  closed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  May  14,  were  entertained 
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to  a  complimentary  dinner  by  the  leading  exhibitors.  Mr.  Frank 
Bishop  presided  and  the  guests  were  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Crawford, 
K.T.,  F.R.S.  (President  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society),  Colonel  J. 
Waterhouse  (Hon.  Secretary),  Mr.  George  Scamell  (Hon.  Treasurer),  and 
Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  (Assistant  Secretary).  The  other  gentlemen  present 
were  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Mr.  W.  Willis,  Mr.  C.meron  Swan,  Mr.  Ignatz 
Herbst,  Mr.  A.  W.  Penrose,  Mr.  J.  Le  Couteur,  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward, 
Mr.  F.  0.  Bynoe,  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Mr.  F.  Ahrle,  Mr.  C.  Hyatt- 
Wolff,  Dr.  John  Attlee,  Mr.  C.  L.  Burdick,  Mr.  B.  E.  Edwards,  Mr. 
Greenwood,  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  Mr.  E.  J.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Conrad 
Beck,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  A.  L.  Adams,  Dr.  Charters  White,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  Mr.  W.  M.  Rous,  &c. 

The  dinner  was  admirably  served.  The  menu  card,  due  to  the  well- 
known  artist  Mr.  W.  T.  Whitehead  who  had  gratuitously  produced  a 
graceful  and  appropriate  design,  had  been  kindly  printed  in  platinum  by 
the  Platinotype  Company  at  very  short  notice.  In  the  course  of  the 
3vening  a  15  x  12  flashlight  photograph  of  the  company  was  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Avery  (Messrs.  J.  Bulbeck  &  Company). 

After  the  toast  of  “  The  Queen  ”  had  been  duly  submitted  and  honoured, 
Mr.  Bishop  (the  Chairman)  went  on  to  propose  the  toast  of  “  The  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Crystal  Palace  International  Photographic  Exhibition.'’  He 
said  that  the  Exhibition  had  been  well  organized.  It  was  not  merely  a 
shop  affair,  but  it  traced  the  growth,  the  history,  and  the  progress  of 
photography.  He  considered  that  the  four  gentlemen  whose  names  he 
bad  associated  with  the  toast  deserved  all  praise  for  their  thought  and 
labour.  Both  exhibitors  and  the  public  appeared  to  have  been  highly 
pleased ;  the  catalogue,  too,  was  a  very  valuable  book.  After  reading  a 
letter  from  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present, 
and  referring  to  the  Exhibition  as  one  which  had  not  elicited  a  single 
grumble,  the  Chairman  concluded  by  mentioning  that  a  large  number  of 
exhibitors  who  were  unable  to  be  present  had  written  approving  of  the 
object  of  the  dinner. 

Lord  Crawford,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  returned  thanks  for  the 
compliment,  which  he  said  he  felt  deeply.  The  success  of  the  Exhibition 
svas  a  great  reward  for  their  efforts,  and  the  dinner  came  to  them  as  the 
dessert  after  a  banquet.  After  alluding  to  the  labours  of  Colonel  Water- 
house,  Mr.  Scamell,  and  Mr.  Child  Bayley  in  appreciative  terms,  his 
Lordship  said  that  the  catalogue  was  the  nearest  approach  that  could  be 
made  to  the  catalogue  of  the  1851  Exhibition,  which  contained  many 
valuable  reports.  The  1851  Exhibition,  however,  had  ruined  British 
supremacy  in  manufactures,  for  it  not  only  showed  foreign  competitors 
cur  goods,  but  also  how  they  were  made. 

Colonel  Waterhouse  (Hon.  Secretary)  also  acknowledged  the  toast, 
remarking  that  he  was  very  pleased  at  the  success  of  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  G.  Scamell  (Hoo.  Treasurer)  compared  himself  to  the  skeleton  at 
the  feast,  as  he  had  to  remind  them  that  there  was  a  slight  deficit  in  the 
working  of  the  Exhibition.  However,  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  the 
deficit  had  been  made  up  by  some  of  the  prominent  exhibitors. 

Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley,  in  his  reply,  acknowledged  the  help  which  the 
Society  had  received  from  the  great  learned  societies  in  the  organization 
cf  the  Scientific  Section.  About  75,000  people  had  gone  specially  to  see 
the  Exhibition,  the  success  of  which,  he  thought,  was  due  to  the  spirit  of 
unity  which  had  animated  those  who  had  the  task  of  organizing  the 
Exhibition  in  hand. 

Lord  Crawford  briefly  gave  the  toast  of  “  The  Chairman,”  whom  he 
praised  for  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  photographic  copyright.  Mr. 
Bishop,  in  his  reply,  said  that  the  need  of  vigilance  in  looking  after  the 
protection  of  photographic  copyright  was  greater  than  ever,  now  that 
there  was  a  Bill  on  the  subject  before  Parliament. 

A  pleasant  evening  terminated  at  about  eleven  o’clock  by  the  singing 
oi  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 


©uv  ©tutorial  baffle. 


Hauff’s  Chemicals  for  Development. 

Agents :  Fuerst  Brothers,  17,  Philpot-lane,  E.C; 

From  Messrs.  Fuerst  Brothers  we  have  received  a  selection  of  chemicals 
in  cartridge  form  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Hauff.  In  the  ortol-bisulphite 
tube  is  contained  two  reagents,  ortol  and  metabisulphite  of  potash. 
Soda  cartridges  to  make  the  complete  developer  are  also  issued.  In 
addition  there  are  toning  and  fixing  cartridges,  and  fixing  cartridges,  for 
making  solutions  of  definite  strength.  We  have  very  frequently  found 
the  cartridge  system  of  employing  developing  and  fixing  salts  a  handy 
me,  and,  doubtless,  many  users  of  ortol  will  also  appreciate  the  con¬ 
venience  here  offered  them. 


Memoires  Originaux  de  Createurs  de  la  Photographie. 

By  R.  Colson.  Paris,  Georges  Garni  &  0.  Naud,  3  Rue  Racine.  184  pp. 

Che  creators,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  fathers  of  photography,  who  have 
mpplied  Captain  Colson  with  the  material  for  his  book,  are  Nieephore 


Niepce,  Daguerre,  Bayard,  Talbot,  Ni&pce  de  Saint  Victor,  Poitevin.  The 
course  followed  has  been  to  give  a  brief  biography  of  each  of  the  experi- 
mentalists  named,  and  then  an  account  of  his  work  drawn  as  far  as 
possible  from  his  own  writings.  Captain  Colson  has  thus  brought 
together  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  of  historical  value  that  was  not 
hitherto  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  Some  of  the  English  photo¬ 
graphic  and  scientific  publications  appear  to  have  been  consulted  with 
advantage.  A  book  of  this  kind,  compiled  with  conscientious  care,  has 
great  possibilities  of  value  in  the  hands  of  those  interested  in  photo 
history. 


The  No.  2  “  Special”  Bull’s-eye  Kodak, 

Th8  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  43,  Clerkenwell-road,  E.O. 

This  little  camera,  like  the  ordinary  bull’s-eye,  is  for  square  pictures 
3J  x  3^  inches  on  cartridge  film.  The  size  of  the  camera  is  4J  x  4£  x  6§ 
inches,  and  the  weight  twenty-eight  ounces.  It  takes  a  roll  of  film  for 
twelve  or  eighteen  exposures,  which  can  be  inserted  in  or  removed  from 
the  Kodak  in  broad  daylight.  The  No.  2  Special  Bull’s-eye  Kodak  is  fitted 


with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  having  iris  diaphragm  stop  and  triple¬ 
action  shutter.  The  shutter  is  simple  in  action,  and  may  be  adjusted 
for  snap-shots  or  time  exposures,  and  has  a  regulator  giving  three  adjust¬ 
ments  of  speed  for  instantaneous  exposures.  A  rectangular  view-finder 
is  provided,  and  a  socket  for  tripod  screw.  The  fittings  are  of  polished 
nickel,  and  the  camera  is  neatly  covered  with  leather.  The  price,  not 
loaded,  is  31.  3s.  For  the  No.  4  cartridge  Kodak  a  wide-angle  lens,  costing 
a  guinea,  is  also  supplied. 


A  Print  trimming  Gauge. 

W.  Tylar,  High-street,  Aston,  Birmingham: 

This  gauge  is  of  rectangular  form  with  straight  edges  in  metal ;  on  one 
side  English  measurements,  up  to  6|  x  4f ,  are  printed  ;  and  on  the  other 


centimetres  up  to  180  x  130.  Its  use  is  to  ensure  parallel  edges  in  the 
print.  Any  size  print  up  to  the  maximum  may  be  cut.  In  use  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  cut  round  two  sides  of  the  print,  reverse  the  gauge,  and 
cut  again.  It  is  a  neat  and  handy  addition  to  one’s  printing  tools. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Wilfred  Emery,  3,  Soho-street,  Soho-square. 

Mr.  Emery  sends  us  his  price-list  for  developing,  retouching,  printing, 
enlarging,  &c.,  together  with  some  very  good  specimens  of  his  work  in 
platinum,  carbon,  and  gelatine  printing.  He  is  wholesale  agent  for  the 
Luxia  &  Sans  Itgal  P.O.P. 


Ross,  Limited,  111,  New  Bond-street,  W. 

Messrs.  Ross  send  us  a  collection  of  small  catalogues  relating  to  their 
different  specialities.  One  of  the  catalogues  deals  with  Ross-Goerz  double 
anastigmats,  the  Goerz  sector  shutter,  the  Anschutz  focal-plane  shutter, 
&c.  Another  summarises  a  series  of  press  and  other  testimonials. 
Catalogue  No.  2  treats  of  microscopes,  telescopes,  and  allied  instru¬ 
ments,  while  yet  a  fourth  compilation,  which  is  printed  in  the  Spanish 
language,  extends  to  100  pages. 
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“  Metric  Equivalents  of  Imperial  Weights  and  Measures  and  Thermo¬ 
metric  Equivalents.” — The  price  of  the  above  work,  which  we  noted  in  Ex 
Cathedra  last  week,  is  Is.  6d.  net. 

A  plea  for  a  kinematograph  bureau  is  put  forward  by  M.  Beleslas 
Matuszewski,  Paris.  His  view  is  that  a  national  or  international  bureau, 
directed  by  a  responsible  Government  official,  should  be  established  to  receive 
kinematograph s  and  preserve  them  for  their  historical  value. 

A  new  standard  of  light  is  suggested  by  M.  C.  Fery  in  a  memoir  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  proposes  a  flame  of  acetylene,  supplied 
through  a  jet  of  half  a  millimetre  diameter,  and  points  out  that  it  supplies  a 
method  of  determining  the  commercial  value  of  samples  of  calcium  carbide. 

The  “Poster.” — The  first  number  of  the  Poster  will  be  ready  early  in 
June.  It  will  be  a  profusely  illustrated  chronicle  of  the  art- poster  world, 
both  British  and  foreign.  In  addition  to  original  drawings  it  will  contain 
reviews  and  reproductions,  some  in  full  colours,  of  the  principal  pictorial 
posters  of  all  nations. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  June  1,  at  eight  o’clock,  subject, 
“Modern  Developers.”  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  Club  on 
the  personal  introduction  of  a  member  or  by  invitation  cards,  which  the  Hon. 
Secretary  (Mr.  W.  R.  Stretton,  23,  Eanthorp- street,  Putney,  S.W. )  will  be 
pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle  write :  “It  maybe  of  interest  to  your  readers  to 
know  that  we  have  a  complete  installation  of  acetylene  gas  in  operation  at 
Earl’s-court  Exhibition  (Stand  No.  13,  Picturesque  England).  In  a  dark  room 
there  we  compare  the  new  illuminant  with  electric  light  and  coal  gas,  and  are 
ready  to  give  all  information  to  visitors.  We  are  lighting  up  a  portion  of  Old 
London  near  the  Great  Wheel.” 

Mr.  H.  0.  Drake,  of  35,  Heath-street,  Hampstead,  N.W.,  informs  us  that 
he  is  just  commencing  business  on  his  own  account  after  serving  five  years 
with  Messrs.  R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  and  six  years  with  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  & 
Son.  We  gather  that  Mr.  Drake,  whose  catalogue  will  shortly  be  ready, 
intends  dealing  in  optical  and  scientific  instruments,  photographic  materials, 
cameras,  lenses,  surveying  and  mathematical  instruments,  lanterns,  &c.  We 
wish  Mr.  Drake  every  success. 

Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward  write  :  “We  have  been  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  special  agents  for  the  sale  of  their  catalogue  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition.  We  are  predaring  a  handsomely  bound  cloth 
edition,  which  will  sell  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  2s.  Qd.  .  It  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  find  space  to  give  notice 
to  your  readt  rs  that  copies  may  be  had  to  order  through  any  photographic 
dealer  or  bookseller,”  &c. 

William  Gascoigne  is  credited  with  the  first  use  of  cross  hairs  in  tele¬ 
scopes  in  1640,  or  a  little  earlier,  says  the  Engineer.  Gascoigne  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  in  1644.  He  speaks  of  only  hair  and  thread.  In 
1662  Malvasia.  employed,  besides  hair  and  vegetable  fibre,  silver  wires.  In 
the  middle  of  last  century  glass  and  mica  plates,  with  engraved  lines,  were 
employed  in  place  of  cross  hairs,  as  described  by  Brander  in  1772,  and  used 
by  Breithaupt  in  1780.  Spider  webs  were  not  thought  of  until  1775,  when 
their  use  was  advocated  by  Fontana.  In  1818  Struve  employed  fine  glass 
threads,  and  platinum  wire  has  been  substituted  in  recent  years. 

Electrical  Impressions  on  Photographic  Plates.  —  Mr.  A.  S.  Bates 
writes  to  Nature  :  “Some  simple  variations  of  the  inductoscript  may  be  of 
general  interest.  A  photographic  glass  negative  is  placed  on  a  plate,  and  a 
|-inch  induction  coil  is  sparked  for  one  or  two  minutes  on  the  outside  ;  a 
perfect  positive  with  fine  detail  can  be  developed.  If  printed  paper  is  so 
treated,  a  clear  image  of  the  reading  is  made,  white  letters  on  a  dark  ground  ; 
a  coin  gives  dark  letters.  If  the  exposure  to  the  spark  is  prolonged,  an 
indistinct  image  of  the  print,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper,  will  also 
appear.  More  or  less  perfect  images  can  be  made  if  ink  or  pencil  writing  or  a 
photographic  print  be  put  on  the  plate.  When  thin  paper  is  placed  between  a 
coin  and  a  plate,  a  fair,  but  less  perfect,  reproduction  of  the  coin  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  It  makes  very  little  difference  whether  fast  or  slow  plates  are  em¬ 
ployed.” 

“  Why  are  not  amateurs  permitted  to  photograph  in  Richmond  Park  with¬ 
out  an  order  from  the  authorities  in  Whitehall  ?”  asks  The  Critic.  “  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  this  regulation  was  originally  framed  with  the  object  of  suppress¬ 
ing  the  nuisance  of  the  professional  travelling  photographer  in  the  London 
parks,  and  to  this  extent  the  bylaw  was  in  a  measure  justified.  Buttoregard 
the  hand  camera  as  a  nuisance  in  a  large  demesne  like  the  Richmond  reserve, 
while  the  scorching  cyclist  and  the  vandal  picnic  party  are  winked  at,  is 
absurd.  It  is  clouding  the  issue  to  object  that  the  authorities  make  no  diffi¬ 
culty  about  granting  these  permits  ;  indeed,  it  but  aggravates  the  ridicule  of 
the  situation,  for,  if,  as  I  am  assured,  these  are  issued  indiscriminately,  what 
object  can  there  be  in  exacting  them  ?  Nor  do  I  care  whether  or  not  the  by¬ 
laws  ate  legible  from  the  footpath  opposite  the  ‘  Star  and  Garter.’  If  a  by-law 
be  idiotic,  the  less  legible  it  is  the  better.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only 
effect  of  the  maintenance  of  such  a  prohibition  is  to  put  a  premium  on  the  four 
keepers  receiving  gratuities  to  shut  the  near  eye.  If  the  authorities  can  allege 
any  hond-Me  reason  for  the  law,  the  sooner  we  hear  it  the  better.  If  not,  they 
should  be  made  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways  ;  and,  as  the  Ranger  can  always 
protect  himself  from  infringement  of  cojyright  with  a  wave  of  his  umbrella, 
he  surely  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  too  enterprising  snap-shotter.” 


A  Photographic  Impostor.— Thomas  Menzies  Bell,  a  middle-aged  man 
was  charged  at  the  Edinburgh  Sheriff  Court  on  Friday  with  having  on  twelve 
different  dates,  between  the  end  of  January  and  May  7,  at  various  places  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  surrounding  district,  pretended  that  he  was  taking  orders 
for  copies  of  a  photograph  of  two  prominent  officials  of  the  North  British 
Railway  Company,  and  induced  various  persons,  chiefly  station  agents,  to^ 
hand  him  sums  amounting  in  all  to  9 1.  9s.  without  supplying  or  intending  to 
supply  the  photographs.  The  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty.  Twelve  wit¬ 
nesses  were  called,  and  deposed  to  having  been  called  upon  by  accused,  who 
asked  them  to  give  an  order  for  one  or  both  of  the  photographs,  promising  in 
most  cases  to  have  them  ready  in  four  or  five  days.  In  some  instances  he  had 
said  the  photographs  were  by  a  firm  in  Princes-street.  The  Sheriff  said  that 
in  January  the  accused  got  two  photographs  from  a  photographer  in  order  to 
sell  them,  but  the  connexion  ended  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  it  was  proved 
quite  conclusively  that  after  that  date  he  hawked  about  photographs  and  took 
orders  for  them  on  forms  which  bore  the  name  of  a  firm  which,  if  it  ever 
existed  at  all,  expired  four  years  ago.  There  was  no  doubt  he  got  the  money. 
There  was  no  suggestion  that  he  had  ever  accounted  for  it,  and,  to  the  Sheriffs 
mind,  it  was  perfectly  clear  he  never  meant  to.  A  previous  conviction  in 
regard  to  a  somewhat  similar  offence  was  libelled,  and  the  Sheriff  passed 
sentence  of  forty  days’  imprisonment.  As  the  accused  was  removed  below,  he 
shouted  to  the  witnesses  in  the  Court  that  when  his  “time”  expired  he 
would  supply  every  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  gave  him  an  order  with  a 
plate. 

To  Produce  Photographic  Pictures  upon  Cotton  Fabrics  by  Printing. 
— E.  Kopp  publishes  an  interesting  paper  on  indigo  salt  in  the  Ball,  de  la  Soc. 
Ind.  de  Mulhouse.  For  a  number  of  years  a  prize  has  been  offered  in  the  said 
Bulletin  for  a  process  to  produce  photographic  pictures  upon  cotton  fabrics  by 
printing,  a  problem  which  has  not  yet  been  solved.  Kopp  has  made  a  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  solution  of  the  question  founded  on  the  following  facts : 
Indigo  salt  was  formerly  sold  in  commerce  as  bisulphite  compound.  The  same 
decomposed  strongly,  however,  in  diffused  daylight ;  even  if  stored  in  dark 
rooms,  decomposition  set  in  after  a  few  months.  Therefore.  Kalle  now  offers 
the  free  “  keton  ”  of  the  indigo  salt  to  the  print  works,  and  the  consumer  has  to 
add  the  bisulphite  himself  directly  before  use.  Kopp  had  made  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  cotton  goods  prepared  with  indigo  salt,  if  they  had  been  exposed 
to  the  light  for  some  time  before  treatment  with  soda  lye,  did  not  show  a  nice 
blue  effect.  On  this  he  based  his  photographic  process.  He  prepared  the 
cotton  fabric  with  :  — 


Indigo  salt  .  7 '5  grammes. 

Sodium  bisulphite,  40°  Be .  0*01  litre. 

Soda  .  10  gramme. 

Water  .  4‘0  c.  c. 

Wax  .  ^  litre. 

Gum  water  .  (F3  litre. 


Dry  with  exclusion  of  light  and  the  fabric  is  prepared  for  the  photographic 
printing.  Expose  the  texture,  according  to  the  description  of  the  cliche  and 
the  concentration  of  the  colour,  one  hour  to  one  day  to  the  sun.  The  design, 
forms  in  yellow,  passing  more  or  less  into  dark  brown.  Develop  with  caustic 
soda  lye  of  15°  Be  at  62°  Cent,  on  the  foulard,  wash  and  dry. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


May. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


30 

30. 

30. 

30. 

31, 


Bradford  Photo.  Society 

Hackney . 

North  Middlesex . . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Hackney . 


(  Picnic :  Guildford  and  Godalming 
I  District. 

/Excursion:  Woodham  Ferris.  Leader, 

I  W.  A.  Hensler. 

/Excursion:  Welwyn  and  Tewin. 

\  Leader,  J.  Mummery. 

/Excursion:  Moreton  Old  Hall.  Leader,. 
(  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis. 

Members’  Lantern  Night. 


1. 

1, 

1. 

1. 

2. 

2. 


June. 


Borough  Polytechnic . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society 

Photographic  Club . 

Southsea  . 

Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

London  and  Provincial .... 


Open  Night. 

Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting. 

Modern  Developers. 

Excursion:  Goodwood. 

Elementary  Optics.  R.  Child  Bayley. 

(  Demonstration  of  Photo -lithography, - 
1  A.  E.  Smith,  R.P.S. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

May  24, — Technical  Meeting, — Mr.  G.  Scamell  (Hon.  Treasurer)  in  the  chair. 

The  Chinese  Far  West. 

Mrs.  Isabella  L.  Bishop  read  a  long  and  deeply  interesting  paper,  which  > 
had  been  announced  by  the  above  title,  but  which,  she  said,  would  have  been 
better  named  “The  Yangtze  Valley  and  Beyond,”  for  the  journey  which  it 
described  was  up  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Yangtze 
for  about  2700  miles  from  Shanghai,  and  she  did  not  propose  to  say  much 
about  the  Chinese  Far  West,  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  that  coimtry 
were  scarcely  the  people  to  bring  before  such  an  audience.  Mrs.  Bishop* 
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started  from  Shanghai  with  a  half-plate  camera  and  a  Ross  symmetrical  lens, 
and  unfortunately  left  her  hand  camera  behind,  an  omission  which  she  re¬ 
gretted  from  the  day  she  reached  Hankow.  It  is  impossible  to  set  up.  a  stand 
camera  in  any  Chinese  city,  and  in  the  Far  West,  where  the  hostile  feel¬ 
ing  against  foreigners  is  exceedingly  strong,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
do  so  where  there  is  a  human  being  in  sight.  In  the  attempts  which 
she  made  to  set  up  her  camera  in  Western  China,  she  was  merci¬ 
lessly  knocked  about,  beaten,  and  pelted  with  dangerous  missiles, 
and  the  camera  was  overturned.  The  natives  believed  that  lenses  were  made 
of  the  eyes  of  Chinese  babies,  and  that  the  foreigners  slaughtered  the  babies 
for  that  purpose.  They  also  believed  that  Mrs.  Bishop  kept  a  black  devil  in 
the  camera,  which,  with  its  one  eye,  could  see  the  treasures  hidden  in.the 
mountains,  and  that  at  night  the  devil  was  liberated  in  order  that  it  might 
dig  them  up.  So  strong  was  this  belief  that  at  one  place  the  people  attacked 
her  boat,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  ballasted  with  golden  cocks  stolen 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  traveller  had  to  put  out  into  what  was  almost  a 
rapid  in  order  to  save  the  boat  from  destruction  at  their  hands.  Photography, 
as  practised  in  Western  China,  was,  therefore,  anything  but  a  recreation,  and 
nothing  but  the  most  intense  desire  to  obtain  pictures  of  the  country  and  its 
people  would  induce  any  one  to  go  through  all  the  torment  and  serious  risk 
which  it  involved.  Mrs.  Bishop  appears  to  have  developed  all  her  negatives 
on  the  spot,  and  this  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  matter  of  very  great 
difficulty.  For  nearly  eight  weeks  she  was  on  the  Yanztze,  and  the  only 
water  available  for  developing  was  the  fluid  mud  of  the  river,  which 
left  a  deposit  on  the  negatives,  which  she  had  found  it  impossible 
to  remove.  After  this  photographic  introduction  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
give  a  graphic  and  eloquent  description  of  her  journey  up  the  Yangtze  Valley 
from  Shanghai  to  Tchang,  the  Gorges  and  the  Great  Rapids,  Wan  Hsien,  Fu, 
Hsien,  Chan,  and  Ting,  and  inland  travelling  in  Sze-chuan.  Her  boatmen 
and  coolies  were  uniformly  faithful,  kind,  and  in  their  way  polite,  but  the 
hostility  to  foreigners  evinced  by  the  officials  and  inhabitants  was  very  great, 
and  at  some  places — particularly  at  Liang  Shan  and  Lao  Kia  Chang — she  and 
her  attendants  were  subjected  to  great  violence  by  stone-throwing,  beating 
with  sticks,  and  abuse.  These  things  were,  she  thought,  connived  at  by  the 
mandarins  in  authority,  who  only  interfered  when  matters  had  reached  such  a 
stage  that  the  lives  of  foreigners  were  imperilled.  The  accommodation  at  the 
halting  plates  was  of  the  sorriest  kind  ;  at  one  place — the  name  of  which  is 
almost  unpronounceable,  and  quite  unspellable — the  traveller  had  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  “pigs’  room,”  a  mud-floored  apartment,  perfectly  dark,  with 
the  porcine  occupants  enclosed  in  one  corner  by  a  bamboo  fence.  The 
industry  and  resourcefulness  of  the  Chinese  were  referred  to  in  the 
highest  terms  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  remote  districts  described  were  living  in 
prosperity  and  security,  and  had  never  heard  of  England  or  America,  or  even 
of  the  war  with  Japan.  Coal,  in  one  region,  was  in  great  abundance,  and 
was  sold  at  2s.  a  ton  at  the  pit’s  mouth  ;  the  colliers  worked  on  the  surface, 
fearing  that,  if  they  dug  to  any  depth,  they  might  scratch  the  back  of  the 
great  dragon  beneath  the  earth,  and  cause  him  in  his  anger  to  produce  an 
earthquake. 

Mrs.  Bishop’s  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides, 
many  of  them  exquisitely  tinted  by  Japanese  artists,  depicting  the  scenery  of 
the  country  through  which  she  passed,  with  its  pagodas,  porcelain  temples, 
bridges,  feudal  castles,  and  other  interesting  and  unique  characteristics,  and 
upon  its  conclusion  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  her  by  an 
audience  which  had  already  repeatedly  shown  its  appreciation  both  of  her 
lecture  and  her  photographs. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

May  19, — Mr.  J.  T.  French  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  showed  the  experimental  results  obtained  on  the  Fry 
films  supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Hodd.  about  which  there  has  been  some  dis¬ 
cussion  and  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  their  keeping  qualities,  the  films 
being  understood  to  date  back  some  eight  or  nine  years.  One  of  the  films  was 
exposed  in  sections  for  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  seconds  at  /- 32 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  a  bright  day,  but  it  was  noticeable  how  very 
little  difference  existed  between  even  the  extremes  of  this  range  of  exposure. 
Regarding  the  marks  on  the  films,  which  it  was  suggested  were  due  to  grease 
from  the  packing  paper,  he  had  done  as  recommended,  and  rubbed  with  his 
finger  as  hard  as  he  could  without  risk  of  destroying  the  film  without  moving 
the  marks  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Interest  is  still  maintained  in  the  capabilities  of  these  films,  and  other 
members  have  undertaken  trials  of  the  remaining  specimens  in  Mr.  Hodd’s 
possession. 

Some  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  question  :  “In  photographing 
rather  brightly  lighted  water,  with  almost  black  trunks  of  trees  on  the  banks, 
would  isochromatic  plates  with  a  yellow  screen  be  an  advantage  or  disad¬ 
vantage?”  The  aim  was  to  get  detail  on  the  trunks  while  not  over-exposing 
the  water. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  should  certainly  recommend  an  isochromatic  plate  for  a 
difficult  subject  of  any  kind.  They  gave  better  and  more  harmonious  nega¬ 
tives  than  did  the  ordinary  plate.  With  an  isochromatic  plate  and  a  yellow 
screen  detail  would  be  got  which  would  be  absent  probably  in  an  ordinary 
plate.  The  usual  mistake  in  taking  subjects  like  that  named  was  in  giving 
insufficient  exposure.  These  things  required  an  exposure  far  beyond  anything 
one  would  first  imagine  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

The  Chaibman  added  his  testimony  to  this  opinion,  and  described  some  of 
his  own  experiences  with  backed  ordinary  plates  on  similar  subjects.  With  a 
Marion  ordinary  plate  and  lens  working  at  /- 32  he  gave  exposures  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  seconds. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  who  has  recently  arrived  home  after  a  stay  of 
several  months  in  Corsica  and  the  South  of  France,  showed  a  few  slides  taken 
during  the  Queen’s  visit  to  Cimiez,  and  promised  an  evening  show  of  his  work 
in  Corsica  during  the  past  winter. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — May  18,  Mr.  Hector  Maclean  in  the  chair.— Mr. 
Friese-Greene  on 

Electric  Printing. 

Mr.  W.  Friese-Greene  gave  a  highly  interesting  demonstration  lecture  before  a 
large  gathering  of  the  members  at  the  Club  rooms  on  the  18th  inst.,  on  which 
occasion  he,  for  the  first  time,  published  and  described  the  results  of  his 
researches  and  experiments  respecting  the  action  of  electric  currents  in 
producing  prints.  The  demonstrations  included  the  impressing  of  ordinary 
samples  of  white  and  coloured  paper  which  had  not  received  any  preparation 
beyond  being  damped  with  plain  water,  with  latent  electrically  formed 
images,  which  remain  unaffected  by  time  or  light,  and  are  developable  by 
most  reducers.  An  electric  printing  press  was  shown  in  action  capable  of 
producing  impressions  from  uninked  stereos  and  other  metallic  surfaces 
having  a  design  in  relief.  These  impressions  require  no  development,  but 
come  straight  from  the  press  a  jet  black.  Another  curious  effect  was  shown, 
in  which  a  sheet  of  paper,  sensitised  in  a  solution  of  amidol,  gave  a  blue 
impression  with  the  electric  current  which  passed  in  a  few  seconds  through  a 
long  range  of  colours.  If  one  agent  is  susceptible  of  giving  images  of  almost 
any  colour  of  the  spectrum,  are  we  not  a  step  nearer  to  the  obtention  of  a. 
direct  photograph  of  the  colours  of  nature  ? 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— May  10,  the  President  in  the  chair. — 
Information  as  to  the  classes  for  competition  in  the  next  Annual  Exhibition 
was  given  by  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Reports  of  the  excursion  to  Greenwich 
and  the  cycling  run  to  Enfield  on  the  previous  Saturday  were  given  by  the 
respective  leaders.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  to  have  been  a  lecture  on- 
“Astronomical  Photography,”  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  but,  on  account  of  that 
gentleman’s  unavoidable  absence,  the  lecture  was  postponed,  and  in  place  of  it 
Messrs.  Roland  Smith  and  W.  Rawlings  gave  a  most  interesting  lantern.' 
lecture  on 

English  Architecture. 

Slides  were  shown  illustrating  the  various  architectural  styles  to  be  found  in 
Er  gland  from  the  prehistoric  Stonehenge  to  those  of  later  periods. 

May  17,  Major  Williams  presiding  — Reports  of  excursion  outings  were 
made  by  the  Excursion  Secretary,  who  announced  that  the  Whit- Monday 
outing  would  be  to  Woodham  Ferris  instead  of  Godaiming  and  Eshing  as  on.' 
the  fixture  card.  Trains  leave  Liverpool-street  at  nine  a.m.  Mr.  Rawlings 
showed  a  very  compact  twin-lens  hand  camera,  made  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of 
Amhurst-road.  It  had  all  necessary  movements,  and  was  of  the  magazine- 
pattern.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Coombes  on  the  subject  of 

A  Cycling  Trip  to  North  Wales, 

and  was  illustrated  by  a  larger  number  of  lantern  slides.  In  answer  to- 
questions,  Mr.  Coombes  said  he  carried  a  5  x  4  hand  camera  slung  over  the- 
shoulders  by  means  of  a  broad  webbed  strap.  A  few  light  articles  were  carried 
on  the  handle  bar  of  the  bicycle,  but  all  heavy  luggage  was  sent  on  from, 
place  to  place  in  advance. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— The  third  fortnightly  outing  of 
the  season  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  7th  instant.  Twenty-five  members 
journeyed  to  London,  and,  favoured  by  fine  weather,  spent  a  most  enjoyable 
time  in  and  around  Monk  Wood.  Supplied  by  the  leader,.  Mr-  Gosling,  with 
sketch  maps  of  the  district,  members  had  little  difficulty  in  moving  amongst 
scenery  of  the  most  charming  and  varied  character,  exposing  in  all  about  100 
plates.  The  afternoon’s  devotion  to  recreation  and  “  picture-hunting  ”  was 
brought  to  a  termination  with  a  substantial  tea  at  the  Bag  of  Nails,  Loughton. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  forty-nine  members,  more  than  half  the- 
strength  of  the  Society,  attended  the  fifth  Instruction  Lecture  of  the- 
season,  delivered  at  the  Society’s  rooms,  Jubilee  House,  Hornsey-road.  The 
lecturer,  Mr.  A.  H.  Lisett,  had  for  his  subject 

Printing  and  Toning  P.O.P. 

Briefly,  his  method  was  to  reduce  the  various  operations  to  as  near  mechanical 
action  as  possible,  as  it  enabled  him  to  produce  particularly  uniform  results. 
He  showed  a  number  of  prints  varying  in  colour  from  yellowish-red  to  cold 
purple,  all  of  which  had  been  toned  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
differences  he  obtained  by  altering  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the 
toning  bath.  He  preferred  himself  to  tone  a  small  number  of  prints  only  at  a 
time,  to  place  them  in  a  bath  one  after  the  other  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to 
allow  them  to  remain,  constantly  in  motion,  for  eight  minutes.  He  advo¬ 
cated  the  use  of  the  common  salt  bath  both  before  and  after  toning.  Artificial' 
light  he  thought  best  for  conducting  the  various  operations,  and  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  judging  colour  providing  he  always  used  the  same  light.  Mr.  Lisett 
attribute  fading  mainly  to  insufficient  fixation,  and  thought  that  prints 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  ten  per  cent,  hypo  bath  for  twenty  minutes. 
He  further  recommended  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  blisters,  the  hypo 
solution  should  be  made  up  at  leart  twenty- four  hours  before  required  for  • 
use.  A  freshly  made  solution  was  too  cold.  The  lecturer  confined  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  holding  that  the  beginning 
should  be  as  little  as  possible  confused  by  the  introduction  of  abstruse 
chemical  theories. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society. — An  auction  of  members’  surplus  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  (the  second  of  its  kind)  was  held  at  the  ordinary  May 
meeting  in  the  Society’s  rooms.  The  number  of  lots  submitted  for  sale  did 
not  reach  the  aggregate  of  the  previous  one,  simply  because  many  of  the 
members  had  made  a  good  clearance  a  year  agOi  Of  the  forty-seven  iots  sent 
in,  forty-one  changed  hands,  six  being  withdrawn  at  reserved  prices.  The 
sale  was  conducted,  as  hitherto,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Robinson  (Messrs.  Robinson  & 
Son),  and  proved  an  agreeable  change  in  the  Society’s  syllabus.  At  its  close  Mr. 
P.  Gilston  (President)  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  be  given  to  the  auctioneer 
for  his  honorary  services,  and  hoped  the  Society  would  long  be  able  to  retain 
his  services  on  these  advantageous  terms.  Mr.  B.  A.  Burrell  seconded,  anci! 
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he  vote  was  carried  with  acclamation.  Several  additions  have  lately  been 
•made  to  the  membership  of  the  Society.  It  has  been  arranged  to  substitute 
•on  June  2,  instead  of  the  paper  on  the  syllabus,  “The  Great  Sahara:  its 
Inhabitants,  Landscape  Features,  and  Animals,”  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  by  H.  Bendelack  Hewetson,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association..— The  second  excursion  of 
the  season  took  place  on  Saturday,  May  7,  when  a  large  party,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Paul  Lange,  left  Woodside  Station  at  10.35  a.m.  for 
Erbistock,  Overton,  and  Bangor-is-Coed.  A  special  saloon  carriage  to  Wrex¬ 
ham  was  reserved  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  this  contribute!  to  the 
comfort  of  the  party.  The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  performed  in  two 
darge  brakes.  Erbistock  was  reached  about  2  p.m. ,  and,  after  exhausting  the 
interesting  subjects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ferry,  the  party  crossed  the  river 
and  walked  along  the  bank  to  Overton,  where  the  conveyances  awaited  them. 
Another  stoppage  was  made  at  Bangor,  and  Wrexham  was  finally  reached  at 
about  6  p.m.,  and  a  substantial  tea  discussed  at  the  Wynnstay  Arms 
Hotel.  The  return  journey  was  quickly  accomplished,  the  party  arriving  in 
^Liverpool  at  9.30  p.m.  Over  170  plates  were  exposed. 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  May  9  and 

May  14,  1898 

Sensitising  Emulsions. — No.  10,589.  “An  Improved  Process  for  making 
Silver  Halogen  Emulsions  Sensitive  to  Light.”  M.  Petzold. 

Stands. — No.  10,793.  “Improvements  in  Supports  for  Photographic 
Cameras.”  Complete  specification.  W.  R.  Bigsly-Chamberlin. 

Printing  Frames. — No.  10,819.  “Improvements  relating  to  Photo-printing 
Frames.”  A.  Fell. 

Photo-mechanical  Printing. — No.  10,862.  “  Improvements  in  or  pertaining 
to  Photo-mechanical  Printing.”  A.  Henley. 

Fabrics. — No.  10,951.  “Improvements  in  Photograph  Print  Fabrics.” 
J.  A.  Harvey. 

Film-packing.— No.  10,966.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  Photographic  Films  as  a  Pack  with  Separating  Devices  therein 
between.”  A.  L.  Adams. 

Flashlight  Apparatus.— No.  10,971.  “Improvements  in  Flashlighting 
Apparatus  for  use  in  Photography.”  P.  Boyer. 

Flashlight  Portraiture.— No.  10,972.  “  Improved  means  for  Facilitating 

the  Taking  of  Portraits  by  Magnesium  or  other  like  Light.”  Complete 
specification.  P.  Boyer. 

Tripods.— No.  10,993.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Bases  or  Supports 

for  Cameras  or  like  Tripods  or  Stands.”  S.  Lederer. 

Cameras. — “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras.” 
H.  Breton. 

— - ♦ - - 

Cotrcspottimtcc 


****  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

•%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


DEPTH  OP  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Whilst  I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  raise  so  hot  and 
wearisome  a  discussion  as  raged  some  years  back  on  the  “  diffusion  of 
focus  ”  questiou,  possibly  I  may  be  allowed  to  question  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  before  the  North  Middlesex  Photographic 
Society.  It  runs  as  follows  :  “  It  was  in  all  lenses  governed  not  by  the 
relative,  but  by  the  actual,  size  of  the  aperture  ;  focal  length  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  A  diaphragm  with  a  one-inch  opening  would  give  the 
same  depth  of  focus,  whether  used  in  a  five-inch  or  a  fifteen-inch  lens ; 
no  more  and  no  less  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.” 

If  this  statement  be  true,  we  may  carry  the  argument  to  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum,  and  state  that  a  one-inch  aperture  would  give  as  much 
depth  of  focus  with  a  five-inch  lens  as  with  a  lens  of  500-inch  focus,  or 
even  five-mile  focus,  or  with  a  lens  of  one-inch  focus;  yet,  if  we  draw  a 
perpendicular  of  one  inch  in  height,  and  let  fall  from  the  ends  of  it  lines 
which  shall  cross  one  another  at  the  several  distances  of  1,  5,  500  inches, 
•and  5  miles,  it  will  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  angles  at  which  the  lines 


will  cross  at  the  focal  plane  will  be  much  more  obtuse  at  the  one  and  five- 
inch  than  at  the  500-inch  and  five-mile,  and  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  with  the  longer-focus  lens  much 
greater  depth  of  focus,  because  there  would  be  a  greater  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  focal  plane  through  which  the  plate  could  be  moved  without 
the  image  of  a  point  becoming  a  circle  with  a  greater  diameter  than 
-zls  of  an  inch. 

I  am  not  an  optician,  but  do  use  both  hand  and  Btand  cameras  with 
lenses  of  varying  foci,  and  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  depth  of 
focus  can  be  increased  by  the  insertion  of  smaller  diaphragms,  and  that 
the  shorter  the  focus  the  more  depth  I  get ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
though  I  get  these  results,  and  can  show  them  both  in  prints  and  in 
lantern  slides,  they  do  not  exist,  but  are  merely  created  chimeras  of  my 
failing  eyesight. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  T.  D.  F. 


“  SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  FOCUS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Upon  reading  the  above  article  in  last  week’s  issue  of 
the  Journal,  I  really  am  slightly  puzzled  over  one  statement  made 
therein.  Now,  bearing  in  mind  who  is  the  author  of  the  article,  I  must 
presume  that  it  is  my  own  density  which  prevents  me  from  under¬ 
standing  the  point.  The  article  says  that  “  depths  of  focus  are  governed, 
not  by  the  relative,  but  by  the  actual,  size  of  aperture,  and  that  a  one- 
inch  diaphragm  gives  the  same  depth  of  focus,  whether  in  a  five-inch  or 
a  fifteen-inch  lens.” 

Now,  a  diaphragm  of  one  inch  used  in  the  five-inch  lens  (assuming  the 
size  of  glasses  to  be  one  inch  or  more)  would  give  an  intensity,  roughly 
speaking,  of  f-5,  and,  in  the  other  case,  the  one-inch  diaphragm  used  in  the 
fifteen-inch  lens  would  have  an  intensity  of  /-15  ;  and,  assuming  the  two 
lenses  to  be  of  the  same  type,  surely  there  would  be  a  greater  depth  of 
definition  in  the  lens  working  at  /-15  than  in  the  one  working  at  f-5.  1 
am  not  for  a  moment  venturing  to  argue  with  Mr.  Debenham,  but  merely 
ask  whether  he  has  made  a  mistake,  or  whether  I  have  altogether  missed 
the  point  of  his  statement. — I  am,  yours,  <&c., 

80,  Boundary -road,  N.  IF.,  May  23,  1898.  Frederick  W.  Muncey. 

ANASTIGMATIC  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  January  last  you  kindly  printed  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s 
paper  on  “  Testing  Lenses  for  Astigmatism,”  and  the  interest  taken  in 
the  same  subject  was  evident  from  several  contributions  to  the  Almanac. 
I  hoped  that  Mr.  Jourdain’s  excellent  suggestions  (page  769)  would  have 
led  to  some  information  in  the  direction  he  indicated. 

I  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  prove  the  superiority  of  anastigmats  over 
the  ordinary  rapid  rectilinears  in  equality  of  illumination,  but  I  failed  to 
ascertain  in  what  respect  the  anastigmat  of  one  maker  excelled  that  of 
another.  Probably  many  other  amateurs  with  as  little  leisure  and  an 
equal  lack  of  suitable  appliances  as  myself  are  in  the  same  position. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  bought  one  of  the  cheapest  anastigmats  in 
the  market,  and  my  choice  was  partly  decided  by  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  use  the  back  combination  as  a  single  lens  of  long  focus. 

Strangely  enough,  the  makers  of  anastigmats  which  can  be  used  in 
this  way  omit  to  inform  us  of  a  risk  which,  it  appears,  is  incidental  to 
such  a  use  of  their  lenses,  and  of  which  I  only  became  aware  last  week 
in  reading  in  an  advertisement  that  “  no  lens  which  is  frequently 
separated  and  rearranged  can  retain  the  requisite  precision  of  adjust¬ 
ment  which - lenses  always  possess.” 

I  do  not  wish  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  my  lens  in  its  complete  form, 
and  shall  therefore  desist  from  separating  it,  except  for  dusting,  until  I 
can  glean  some  further  information  on  the  subject. 

I  exposed  two  plates  last  week  and  made  enlargements  to  test  the 
present  condition  of  the  lens,  and  hope  I  have  not  yet  done  much  harm, 
if  any. 

As  my  limited  time  prevents  my  joining  a  society  to  compare  notes 
with  other  workers,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  experience  of  any 
readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  who  have  made  any 
observations  on  the  matter. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Anastigmat. 

May  18,  1898. 


EARLY  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  earliest  dry  plates  issued 
to  the  public,  I  have  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  The  Dry-collodion  Process, 
by  Charles  A.  Long,  dated  1857.  At  the  end  there  is  a  price-list  of 
these  plates,  sold  by  Bland  &  Long,  photographic-instrument  makers, 
153,  Fleet  street,  London. 

I  note  the  price  of  quarter-plates  is  5s.  a  dozen  ;  15  x  12,  4 1.  a  dozen. 

The  process  is  an  iodised  collodion  plate,  coated  immediately  after 
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taking  out  of  silver  bath  with  a  solution  of  meta-gelatine,  and  dried. 
The  exposure  with  a  three-inch  single  landscape  lens  (sixteen-inch  focus, 
half-inch  stop)  is  stated  to  be  about  five  minutes  for  a  bright  landscape. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  G.  Mansfield. 

Morristown ,  Lattin ,  Naas,  May  17,  1898. 


THE  STORES  AND  CARBON  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  given  to  understand,  from  a  client  in  London,  that 
he  can  get  carbon  enlargements  from  the  Civil  Service  Stores  for  10s.  6df. ; 
although  he  doesn’t  state  size  I  am  led  to  think  it  is  12  x  10  or  15  x  12, 
and,  even  were  it  whole-plate  size,  it  isn’t  the  price  the  enlargers  charge 
with  second-class  finish.  Can  you  throw  any  light  on  the  matter  in  a 
future  issue  of  your  Joubnal,  thereby  obliging, — Yours  truly, 

“  Gbateful.” 

[Some  reader  who  is  a  member  of  the  Stores  may  he  able  to 
answer  this  question. — Ed.] 


KROMSKOP  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — I  received  from  the  Press-Cutting  Association,  this 
morning,  copy  of  a  notice  you  kindly  put  into  your  Joubnal  on  Friday, 
reviewing  the  “  Kromskop  Colour  Photography  ”  bobk,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives, 
but  you  state,  “  The  little  book  is  issued  gratis,”  and  we  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  charging  Is.  net  for  each  copy,  which  will  barely  pay  the  expense 
of  printing,  and  this  little  sentence  has  resulted  in  a  great  number  of 
applications  for  a  copy  of  the  book. 

I  should  be  obliged  if,  in  your  next  issue,  you  would  kindly  state  that 
the  book  is  not  issued  gratis,  but  a  charge  of  Is.  net  is  made  per  copy. — 
We  are,  yours,  &c.,  The  Photo-chbomoscope  Syndicate,  Ltd. 

Holbein  House,  121,  Shaftesbury -  avenue ,  London,  May  23,  1898. 

[We  regret  having  stated  Mr.  Ives’s  useful  little  book  was  issued 
gratis.  It  is  well  worth  Is.— Ed.] 


MINIATURE-PAINTED  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  IVORY. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  issue  of  the  20th  inst.,  you  cry  “  Alas  !  ”  for  the 
decadence  of  miniature-painted  photographs  on  ivory,  and  incorrectly 
state  that  it  has  “  become  quite  a  lost  art.” 

You  then  proceed  to  remark  that,  “  so  far  as  miniatures  are  concerned, 
it  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  that  produced  by  Lock,  Williams,  and 
others,  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties.” 

With  all  due  deference  to  your  informant,  I  beg  to  dispute  his  state¬ 
ments,  and  to  maintain  that  miniature-painted  photographs  on  ivory  and 
porcelain  are  done  equally  as  well,  and,  in  fact,  far  better  than  any 
turned  out  by  the  miniaturists  you  mention  ;  but  to  obtain  such  results 
is  merely  a  question  of  price.  It  cannot  be  done  at  the  miserable  money 
generally  paid ;  but  that  it  can  be  attained  at  a  good  price  is  an  indis¬ 
putable  fact.  If  any  one  will  pay  me  five  guineas  for  colouring  a  carbon 
photograph  on  ivory,  I  will  guarantee  to  entirely  conceal  the  existence  of 
the  photographic  basis,  and  to  finish  the  picture  according  to  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  art.  One  celebrated  present-day  miniature-painter,  who 
occasionally  executes  special  orders  for  me,  is  equally  at  home  in  painting 
his  splendid  specimens  from  the  life  or  upon  the  photographic  basis  ;  for, 
unfortunately,  photography  has  driven  many  a  first-class  miniaturist  to 
commercialism  in  his  art,  and  to  satisfy  the  rampant  desire  for  cheapness. 

The  artist  to  whom  I  refer  has  been  an  exhibitor  in  the  Royal  Academy 
for  many  years,  and  has  had  the  honour  of  painting  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  aristocracy,  of  course,  in  pure  drawings  on 
the  ivory  or  porcelain. 

The  Times  has  compared  his  work  to  that  of  the  great  Cosway,  and  yet 
he  is  often  compelled  to  paint  on  the  photographic  base,  on  account  of 
the  dearth  of  higher- class  orders  ;  for  even  the  rich  and  cultured  people 
are  clamouring  for  cheapness  in  everything — from  art  to  funerals.  It  is 
indeed  the  funeral  of  art  when  it  becomes  nothing  but  a  factory,  when 
well-known  artists  cannot  sell  their  pictures  that  have  been  advan¬ 
tageously  placed  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  when  popular  penny  weekly 
publications  offer  to  provide  their  readers  with  highly  finished  (gold  frame, 
and  all  complete)  miniature  (!)  for  7s.  6d. 

I  am  not  writing  this  letter  to  seek  a  free  advertisement,  but  to  dis¬ 
abuse  a  very  common  error — and  one  that  has  become  fashionable,  and 
constantly  reiterated  ad  nauseam — i.e. ,  that  the  art  of  miniature-painting 
is  dead !  Given  the  same  encouragement  and  prices  that  obtained  in  the 
old  days,  and  I  feel  assured  that  miniature-painting — the  most  delicate, 
beautiful,  and  difficult  of  arts — would  again  lift  its  head  to  its  old  and 
honoured  place  in  public  estimation.  It  is  decried  simply  because  pho¬ 
tography  has  cast  it  under  a  cloud  for  the  time  being ;  but,  when  one 


considers  that  some  of  our  best  oil  painters  are  not  above  seeking  the- 
aid  of  the  camera,  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  parrot-cry  of 
“  miniature-painting  is  dead  ”  to  cease. 

It  would  be  more  worthy  and  useful  if  press  writers  would  try  and  lift 
the  art  into  its  lost  position,  in  preference  to  grinding  it  down  still  further 
into  the  mud  of  ignorance  and  contempt. 

Photography  has  been  a  bad  enemy  to  both  miniature-painting  and 
engraving  in  the  past,  and  it  is  well  within  its  power  to  become  a  sincere 
and  effective  friend  to  at  least  the  first-named,  for,  alas  !  I  fear  that  the 
beautiful  art  of  steel  engraving  will,  indeed,  be  a  lost  art  in  the  immediate 
future. 

As  your  writer  states,  we  have  now  the  carbon  and  the  platinotype 
processes,  both  permanent,  and  it  is  to  these  processes  that  the  miniature 
painter  of  the  present  and  future  must  look,  for  Art  with  a  big  A,  and 
at  present  prices,  must  go  by  the  board.  Drawings  on  ivory  are  doomed*, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  public  once  awakens  to  the  permanence  of 
miniatures  painted  on  either  carbon  or  platinotype,  there  is  still  a  chance 
for  the  real  artist  in  miniature. 

Trusting  that  you  can  insert  this  letter  in  The  Beitish  Joubnal  as  a 
gentle  refutation  to  your  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  your  last  issue, — 
I  am,  yours,  &c., 

T.  S.  Bbuce,  Artist  in  High-class  Miniature-painting . 

4,  Villas-on-Heath,  the  Vale,  Hampstead,  N.W., 

May  21,  1898. 


INVITATION  SITTINGS, 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  your  timely  notice  of  this 
serious  and  growing  evil  will  have  some  effect  in  restraining  photo¬ 
graphers  from  adding  to  the  public  want  of  esteem  which  now  threatens 
professional  photography,  and  as  the  result  of  undignified  touting  for 
patronage. 

So  long  as  well-credited  firms  throughout  the  country  refused  to 
countenance  business  methods  which  smacked  of  the  kitchen  area,  no 
great  mischief  was  done ;  but,  when  men  of  position  in  the  West-end 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  factory  and  threw  overboard  their  reputation 
for  professional  dignity,  the  danger  assumed  a  new  and  extremely  grave 
phase;  for  the  public  naturally  believe  that,  if  these  men  have  to  “  beg 
the  honour  of  a  sitting  ”  and  accept  tamely  the  chances  of  having  their 
work  thrown  back  in  their  faces,  the  status  of  the  photographic  rank  and 
file  must  be  getting  low  indeed. 

Herein  lies  the  chief  injury  which  such  men  do  to  their  fellow- workers 
— the  very  eminence  to  which  they  have  attained  in  the  past  makes  their 
new  business  policy  all  the  more  fateful. 

The  man  who  preaches  unselfishness  in  business  matters  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  well-meaning  crank,  and  be  reminded  that,  until  the 
millennium  arrives,  “  every  man  must  scheme  for  himself  and  the  old 
gentleman  will  grab  the  hindmost.” 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  overlooking  the  fact,  that  when  men  strive 
to  advance  their  own  interests,  regardless  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
business  or  profession  in  which  they  are  engaged,  they  array  against 
themselves  a  force  which  is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  place  a  limit  upon 
their  inconsiderate  ambitions.  Thus,  a  well-known  photographer  in 
London,  who  is  at  this  moment  pushing  an  elaborate  invitation  and 
touting  business,  incurs  a  professional  antagonism  which  will  inevitably 
react  upon  the  professional  support  he  must  have  to  keep  his  manu¬ 
facturing  schemes  healthy  and  profitable. 

No  sans  man  should  doubt  that  the  final  results  of  inviting  people 
indiscriminately  to  sit  for  their  portraits  are  unpleasant.  If  he  does,  let 
him  pass  a  few  weeks  in  a  large  provincial  studio  after  the  Mayor, 
Sheriff,  J.P.’s,  and  medical  men  of  the  district  have  been  circularised  by 
some  prominent  London  firm  working  the  invitation  system.  He  will 
hear  that  firm  alluded  to  in  unflattering  terms,  he  will  hear  suggestions 
of  “  a  played-out  business,”  he  will  hear  that  “  Mr.  Corner-Stone  has 
consented  to  sit  at  the  Town  Hall,  merely  to  oblige  those  photographers 
from  London.”  But,  when  Mr.  Corner-Stone  has  “obliged,”  and  the 
inevitable  circular  of  prices  for  copies  has  come  down  with  the  proofs,  he 
will  probably  hear  that  Mr.  Corner-Stone  has  expressed  himself  in  most 
uncomplimentary  terms  about  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 

Of  course  the  provincial  photographer  is  neither  surprised,  nor  alto¬ 
gether  displeased,  at  the  views  which  are  expressed  by  his  sitters,  and 
explains. 

And,  when  provincial  photographers  all  over  Great  Britain  make  up 
their  minds  to  explain  to  their  fellow-townsmen  the  invitation  system 
stripped  of  its  specious  flattery  and  humbug,  and  contrast  it  with  fair 
above-board  methods  of  professionalism,  they  will  be  doing  much  to 
limit  the  extent  of  a  danger  which  all  thoughtful  and  earnest  workers 
perceive. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  impression  prevails  in  the  country  that  several 
West-end  photographers  have  done  their  best  to  ruin  each  other  by 
invitation  work  and  general  touting  and  toadying ;  but,  if  they  mean  to 
extend  the  scope  of  their  operations  to  the  country,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  anticipate  and  neutralise  the  effect  of  their  plans  when 
visiting  the  preserves  of  the  Pbovincial, 
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Ensstoerg  to  ComgponirtntjS. 


'%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  Thb  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London ,  W.  C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

"***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  anstver  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

J.  P.  Blair,  1,  Chapel-street,  Petersfield. — Photograph  of  old  houses  in  The  Square, 
Petersfield,  Hants. 

H.  E.  Winter,  46,  Craven-park-road,  Ha’lesden,  N.W. — Three  drawings,  tilled 
“  Still  is  the  Night,”  “ Midsummer ,”  “By  Mead  and  Streim.” 


Ajax. — See  our  issue  of  April  8. 

G.  Lesz. — Sorry  we  are  unable  to  supply  the  information  asked  for. 

1 G.  E.  Brown.— Not  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  We  do  not  recollect  coming 
across  any  patent  for  it. 

Tricolour. — Sorry  to  say  we  have  mislaid  the  address.  You  can  obtain  it 
from  the  patent  specification  published  at  the  Patent  Office,  Chancery- 
lane,  W.C. 

Hydro. — 1.  You  appear  to  have  over-exposed  your  plates.  We  should  not 
alter  the  composition  of  the  developer.  2.  A  plain  hypo  solution  of 
the  usual  strength. 

Xaverius. — 1.  Half-plate  size  we  should  say.  2.  Not  essential  to  use  a 
screen.  Stop  down  your  lens  to  /-45,  and,  using  a  fairly  rapid  plate, 
give  aD  exposure  of  about  a  second. 

Lippmann’s  Colour  Photography. — Gringo  asks:  “Can  anyone  give  me 
information  as  regards  how  far  development  requires  to  be  carried  in 
this  process  ?  In  return  I  may  be  able  to  give  other  details.” 

0.  E.  Watkin. — 1.  We  have  frequently  given  it  as  our  opinion  that  no  risk 
would  be  incurred  in  making  such  pictures.  We  doubt  the  validity  of 
such  patents.  2.  As  to  the  article,  we  will  bear  the  suggestion  in 
mind. 

Waiting. — We  can  only  suggest  an  immersion  in  a  bath  of  alum  acidified 
with  either  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Wiping  with  an  acid  is  a 
risky  thing,  and  we  should  not  expect  alum  and  hypo  to  be  of  any  use 
in  such  a  case. 

Shutter.— S.  Soames.  If  you  are  not  mechanic  enough  to  take  the  apparatus 
to  pieces  yourself,  and  see  what  is  the  matter  and  remedy  it,  we  should 
advise  you  to  send  it  direct  to  the  maker,  instead  of  intrusting  it  to  a 
“handyman.” 

A,  M.  Travers. — We  know  of  no  such  book  or  paper.  Various  articles  on 
the  subject  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  columns  and  our 
annual  Almanac,  and  to  these  we  must  refer  you.  Search  the  indices 
of  back  volumes. 

Bi-gum. — It  is  only  by  practice,  and  the  use  of  a  proper  stippling  brush,  that 
anything  like  an  even  coating  can  be  obtained.  Of  course,  unless  that 
is  secured,  an  even  image  must  not  be  expected.  Read  Mr.  Packham’s 
paper  as  given  at  the  Photographic  Club  and  the  work  just  issued  by 
Mr.  Warren. 

Stained  Negatives. — T.  Connor.  The  cause  of  the  stain  or  mark  is  that  the 
negative  was  imperfectly  fixed,  i.e.,  removed  from  the  hypo  bath  before 
all  the  unaltered  bromide  was  dissolved  out  of  the  film.  As  the  nega¬ 
tive  has  been  printed  from,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  further  treatment  with 
hypo  will  remove  the  stain. 

Ceramic  Photography. — T.  J.  Roberts.  Ceramic  colours  may  be  had  from 
Lechertier  Barbe  &  Co.,  the  Quadrant,  Regent- street.  Muffle  furnaces 
are  supplied  by  all  the  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus.  Fletchers,  of 
Warrington,  have  a  very  convenient  gas  furnace  specially  adapted  for 
the  work.  Write  to  them  for  a  price-list.  The  whole  cost  of  the  outfit 
will  not  be  much. 

'H-  H. — The  quality  of  your  work  is  certainly  above  the  average.  The  cause 
of  your  failure  is  probably  that  the  market  for  retouchers  is  over¬ 
stocked.  About  the  last  thing  in  the  world  we  should  advise  anybody 
to  adopt  as  a  profession  is  retouching  per  se.  Conjoined  to  operating,  it 
is  useful,  of  course  ;  but  as  the  sole  means  of  earning  a  living  it  is  a  very 
feeble  crutch  to  lean  on. 

Correspondent  who  dates  from  Edwinston  (Newark),  but  gives  no  name. — 
Spots  such  as  those  on  the  piece  of  print  sent  may  be  due  to  many 
causes.  They  may  be  due  to  the  paper,  the  manipulation,  the  mount, 
or  the  mountant.  Certain  stains  and  marks  on  certains  portions,  not 
the  spots,  indicate  a  want  of  care  in  the  working.  Perhaps  that  may 
also  account  for  the  minute  spots. 

•Inquirer. — Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  enamel  the  prints.  Proceed  as 
follows  :  Collodionise  the  glass  in  the  usual  way,  then  prepare  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  gelatine,  say,  1  ounce  Nelson’s  No.  1  photographic  gelatine ; 
water,  12  ounces  ;  methylated  spirit,  1  ounce.  Immerse  the  print  in 
the  warm  gelatine  solution,  and  place  on  the  plate.  Squeegee  well,  and 
in  some  hours  the  print  will  strip. 


Article  on  Developers.— H.  H.  Perrins  writes :  “  Some  time  ago  you 
printed  an  article  on  various  developers,  giving  their  chemical  formula;. 
Will  you  please  give  me  the  date  when  the  article  appeared  ?”— In 
reply  :  The  article  appeared  in  our  issue  of  February  11. 

Wet-collodion  Process.— Process.  Collodion  made  with  the  methylated 
spirit  of  the  oil  shops  is  quite  unsuited  for  making  negatives  with.  As 
you  seem  to  be  quite  a  novice  at  the  work,  we  should  strongly  advise  you 
to  purchase  the  collodion  ;  you  will  then  ensure  having  the  proper 
thing  for  the  work  you  are  going  to  experiment  with,  and  thus 
eliminate  one  source  of  uncertainty. 

Camera  Bellows. — T.  May.  If  the  gussets  of  the  camera  bellows  sti  k 
together  in  the  way  described,  rub  them  well  over  with  French  chalk, 
and  dust  off.  Two  or  three  treatments  with  that  will,  no  doubt,  remedy 
the  trouble.  The  same  treatment  will,  no  doubt,  also  avail  with  regard 
to  the  sliding  part  of  the  woodwork.  For  this,  however,  black  lead 
would  perhaps  be  better.  But  in  neither  case  should  grease  be  used. 

Platino  matt  Papers. — O’Connor.  What  are  known  as  platino-matt  papers, 
are  not  the  platinotype  paper.  They  are  bromide  papers  that  give  a 
result  very  closely  resembling  that  obtained  by  the  platinotype  process. 
To  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  two  processes  immerse  the 
prints  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  In  that  a  platinotype 
will  be  unaffected,  but  the  image  of  a  bromide  print  will  be  bleached. 

Bromide  Paper. — S.  James  says:  “I  have  a  lot  of  bromide  paper  that  has 
acquired  a  strong  yellow  tint.  It  develops  all  right,  aud  yields  good 
pictures  but  for  the  yellowness  of  the  lights,  which  is  much  stronger  in 
the  prints  than  it  was  in  the  paper  before  it  was  printed.  Is  there  any 
means  of  getting  rid  of  that?” — Not  that  we  know  of.  The  paper  has 
evidently  deteriorated  by  keeping,  and  the  best  thing  will  be  to  discard 
it  altogether. 

Enlarging  Difficulty. — S.  N.  W.  The  lack  of  sharpness  in  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  made  by  the  lantern  is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  optical  and  chemical 
foci  of  the  objective  not  being  coincident.  The  best  objectives  for 
lantern  projection  have  not  the  foci  coincident,  as  it  is  found  better  that 
they  should  not  have.  Either  substitute  a  photographic  objective,  or 
make  the  necessary  correction  for  the  chemical  focus  after  the  image 
has  been  focussed. 

Studio. — W.  Billing.  A  studio  of  twenty  feet  long  is  short  for  professional 
work,  inasmuch  as  it  entails  the  use  of  lenses  of  short  focus,  which  is 
very  undesirable.  In  such  a  studio,  to  take,  say,  full-length  cabinet 
portraits,  a  lens  of  not  more  than  eight  and  a  half  inches  focus  is 
necessary,  and  that  is  too  short  to  give  pleasing  perspective,  and  incon¬ 
venient  for  taking  groups  with.  Cannot  you  increase  the  length  of  the 
studio  by  five  or  six  feet  ?  The  increased  length  will  prove  a  great  con¬ 
venience  in  practice. 

Focussing  Glass. — Failing  Light.  The  best  form  of  focussing  eyepiece  is 
what  is  known  as  the  “  Ramsden  eyepiece.”  It  may  be  had  from  any 
of  the  dealers  in  photographic  materials.  It  embraces  a  wide  and  quite 
flat  field.  It  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  adjusted  to  the  sight  of  the 
user.  This  is  done  by  loosening  the  clamping  flange,  and  then  un¬ 
screwing  the  tube  until  it  is  at  such  a  distance  that  the  grain  of  the 
ground  glass  is  shown  perfectly  sharp,  then  the  flange  is  screwed  up 
perfectly  tight,  and  the  glass  is  adjusted  once  and  for  all. 

Lens. — C.  Ward.  A  lens  may  be  a  wide-angle  one  and  a  narrow-angle  one 
at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plate  that  is  used  with  it. 
For  example,  the  one  you  propose  to  purchase — a  stigmatic  of  nine 
inches  focus — if  used  on  the  largest  plate  it  will  cover  (12  x  10)  may  be 
considered  a  wide-angle  lens  ;  but,  if  used  on  a  7|x5  plate,  it  is  only  a 
moderate-angle  one.  If  on  a  smaller  plate,  it  becomes  a  narrow-angle 
lens.  Any  lens  that  will  cover,  in  proportion  to  its  focal  length,  a 
large  plate  becomes  a  widea-ngle  lens,  whatever  may  be  its  construction 
if  used  on  that  size  plate. 

Burnet  on  Composition. — Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt  writes  :  “  In  reply  to  the 
query  of  ‘Student,’  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  May 
20, 1  may  say  that  the  work  required  is  Burnet’s  (not  Barnet’s)  Essays  on 
Art  (including  those  on  composition  and  chiaroscuro),  published  by 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphreys,  &  Co.,  London  and  Bradford,  crown  4to, 
cloth,  2s.  Qd.  net,  or  2s.  10 \d.  post  free.  It  is  a  very  sound  and  prac¬ 
tical  work,  and  of  much  service  to  artistic  and  photographic  students.” 
— Several  other  correspondents,  whom  we  thank,  also  write  to  the  same 
effect.  “  Barnet”  was  a  misprint  for  “  Burnet.” 

Carbon  Tissue. — R.  A.  S.  says  :  “lam  told  that  the  1  daylight  tissue  ’  is  not 
made  now,  and  I  have  very  little  convenience  for  drying  the  ordinary 
tissue  in  a  darkened  room.  Can  you  give  me  any  hints  in  the  matter  ?  ” 
— Ordinary  tissue  is,  practically,  daylight  tissue  if  used  with  a  few 
precautions.  It  may  be  sensitised  in  full  daylight,  as  it  is  quite  insen¬ 
sitive  while  wet.  Then,  if  it  be  squeegeed  on  to  some  opaque  material 
such  as  a  sheet  of  ebonite,  a  ferrotype  plate,  or  a  sheet  of  zinc,  it  may 
be  dried  in  any  ordinary  room  if  the  side  of  the  plate  upon  which  the 
tissue  is,  is  turned  away  from  the  light.  Tbe  yellowness  of  the  paper, 
from  the  bichromate,  practically  protects  the  pigmented  gelatine  from 
the  action  of  light  while  drying. 

G.  W.  Y.— 1.  The  room  will  answer  for  the  purpose,  although  one  with  a 
north  light  would  have  been  preferable.  2.  Use  the  cabinet  lens  and 
camera,  providing  that  the  former  covers  the  picture  to  be  enlarged. 
3.  The  back  of  the  camera  should  fit  close  against  the  window,  the 
whole  of  which  should  be  pasted  over  with  opaque  material,  or  boarded 
over,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light  except  that  which  passes  through  the 
negative.  If  you  are  a  carpenter,  you  will  know  how  to  provide  some 
sort  of  support  for  the  camera  and  an  easel  for  holding  the  paper, 
presuming  you  are  enlarging  on  bromide  paper  ;  you  do  not  say. 
Write  us  again  if  you  require  further  information.  To  answer  you 
fully  would  require  several  columns  of  the  Journal. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

’he  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Salon  will 
e  held  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  from 
September  30  to  November  5  next.  The  receiving  day  is 
londay,  September  19,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  on  which 
ay  all  pictures  for  exhibition  must  be  delivered  at  the  Gallery 
ither  personally  or  through  an  agent.  The  prospectus  and 
ntry  form  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  by  written 
pplication  only  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Reginald 
Iraigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

*  *  * 


The  regulations,  conditions  of  entry,  Ac.,  Ac.,  appear  to  have 
>een  drawn  up  in  the  terms  adopted  in  former  years  ;  but  we 
LOte  that  great  prominence  is  given  to  the  statement  that 
:  the  Committee  particularly  wish  to  assure  intending  exhibitors 
hat  every  care  will  be  taken  of  frames  sent  for  exhibition,  but 
hey  cannot  accept  responsibility  for  damage.”  For  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  exhibition  such  as  the  Salon  is  the  percentage 
f  complaints  of  damage  that  have  been  made  by  exhibitors 
ach  year  has  been  unusually  large,  and  the  assurance  that 
very  care  of  frames  will  In  future  be  taken  is  therefore  not 


ill-timed.  Two  other  sentences  in  the  prospectus  deserve  to 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  intending  exhibitors.  These  are  : 
(1)  “  Pictures  which  have  already  been  publicly  exhibited  in 
London  will  not  be  accepted,”  and  (2)  “Pictures  sent  for 
exhibition  to  any  other  exhibition  open  in  London  at  the  same 
period  are  liable  to  be  disqualified.” 

*  *  * 

The  total  solar  eclipse  of  1900  is  already  engaging  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.,  made  an  interesting 
statement  on  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Astro¬ 
nomical  Association,  held  last  week.  He  said  that  eclipse 
would  offer  some  very  special  opportunities  to  observers  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  central  line  of  totality  crossed 
Portugal  and  Spain,  almost  through  the  centre  of  each  of 
those  countries.  It  touched  first  the  coast  of  Portugal  a  few 
miles  below  Oporto,  and  came  out  at  the  other  end  near  Bar¬ 
celona.  In  addition  to  Oporto  being  easily  accessible  to 
Britishers,  the  Portuguese  as  a  people  were  exceedingly 
friendly  to  us,  and  he  thought  that  any  expedition  of  a 
scientific  character  going  to  that  country  would  be  sure  to 
meet  with  every  possible  acceptance  and  sympathy.  After 
pointing  out  that  those  who  did  not  care  to  take  the  long  sea 
voyage  could  travel  over  almost  the  whole  distance  by  land, 
Mr,  Chambers  said  he  could  not)  say  much  at  the  moment  with 
regard  to  the  astronomical  features  which  might  be  expected 
to  arise  in  connexion  with  the  eclipse,  but  he  could  say  it 
would  be  somewhat  coincident  with  a  minimum  period  of  sun¬ 
spots.  The  duration  of  totality  would,  he  thought,  be  a  little 
above  the  average.  With  regard  to  climate,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  month  of  May  would  offer  advantages  as  regarded  the 
probability  of  a  good  sky  which  were  not  offered  by  certain 
other  seasons  of  the  year. 

*  *  * 

It  is  announced  that  the  Rontgen  Society  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  collect  information  and  report  on  the  alleged  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  the  Rontgen  rays.  Mr.  E.  Payne,  Hatch- 
lands,  Cuckfield,  Sussex,  is  the  Secretary,  and  will  give  all 
necessary  information.  The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  all  medical  men  who  work  with  the  X  rays  of  any  case  of 
injury  that  may  have  come  under  their  notice  after  exposure 
of  a  patient  to  the  rays,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  re¬ 
ports,  the  Committee  have  prepared  a  set  of  questions,  which 
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have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  elicit  opinion  and  collect  in¬ 
formation  to  show  whether  the  injury  was  the  result  of  any  of 
the  following  causes:  (1)  the  X  rays  themselves  directly; 
^2)  some  electrolytic  or  electro-thermal  action  of  a  leakage 
discharge  current  from  the  leads  or  from  the  terminals  of  the 
tube ;  (3)  some  action  due  to  the  varying  electrostatic  charges 
on  the  surface  of  the  tube ;  (4)  some  combination  of  these  ; 
(5)  some  other  hitherto  unrecognised  kind  of  radiation  emitted 
simultaneously  with  the  X  rays ;  or  (6)  some  other  cause 
hitherto  unobserved.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  will  be 
glad  to  send  copies  to  any  medical  man  or  other  worker  in  X 
rays  who  may  know  a  case  about  the  circumstances  of  which 
he  is  willing  to  give  particulars. 

*  *  * 

We  learn  that,  by  permission  of  the  Queen,  Mr.  Ernest  Law 
has  been  able  to  compile  an  important  work  on  the  pictures  in 
the  State  Rooms  at  Windsor  Castle.  Mr.  Hanfstaengl,  of 
Pall-mall  East,  will  publish  it  in  parts,  each  of  these  being 
illustrated  with  ten  photogravure  plates.  Every  picture  photo¬ 
graphed  was  removed  from  its  place  on  the  walls,  detached 
from  its  frame,  and  brought  down  to  a  temporary  studio  in  the 
court-yard  of  Windsor  Castle.  The  photographing  of  the 
pictures  occupied  upwards  of  two  months,  but  the  results  are 
expected  to  more  than  justify  all  this  effort. 

#  >  TT 

Me.  F.  J.  Jervis-Smith  sends  to  Nature  the  following 
interesting  note  relating  to  an  early  example  of  the  effect 
•produced  by  printer’s  ink  on  gelatino-bromide  of  silver:  “In 
a  paper  on  the  action  exerted  by  certain  metals  and  other 
substances  on  a  photographic  plate,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell 
(Proc.  B.S.,  vol.  lxi.  p.  424),  the  author  mentions  that  the 
Westminster  Gazette  is  printed  with  an  ink  which  readily  acts 
on  a  photographic  plate.  The  printed  paper  in  some  experi¬ 
ments  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  photographic  plate,  in  the 
dark,  and,  after  being  left  in  contact  for  some  time  in  the 
dark  the  plate  is  developed  and  the  printed  letters  come  our 
clearly.  Dr.  Russell  mentions  the  names  of  several  periodicals, 
the  print  of  which  acts  on  a  sensitive  plate.  To  these  the 
following  example  of  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  added  :  A 
photographic  plate  wrapped  up  in  an  advertisement  sheet  of 
Modern  Society  on  development  showed,  the  printed  characters 
very  clearly,  the  words  reading  from  left  to  right,  not  being 
reversed,  so  that  the  action  must  have  taken  place  through  the 
thickness  of  the  paper.  This  sample  of  the  action  of  printer’s 
ink  on  a  photographic  plate  (the  property  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Croft) 
has  been  in  the  excellent  physical  laboratory  museum  at 
Winchester  since  1892.  The  print  is  good  and  clear,  and 
probably  one  of  the  earliest  observed  instances  of  the  action  of 
printer’s  ink  on  a  photographic  plate  in  the  dark  in  which  the 
physical  conditions  were  known  and  recorded.” 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Ernst  Colby  &  Co.,  of  Zwickbau,  write  us  :  “As 
you  know,  the  firms  Rives  &  Steinbach  have  formed  a  trust, 
and  have  caused  a  rising  of  the  prices  of  plain  paper  by  100 
per  cent.  We  have  not  joined  in  this  association,  and  still 
furnish  plain  paper,  as  well  as  baryta  paper,  at  the  same 
prices  as  before.” 

*  *  * 

The  following  story,  which  we  extract  from  a  country  news¬ 
paper,  has  at  least  the  element  of  novelty  in  relation  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales’s  known  penchant  for  photography:  “The 
Princess  and  her  daughter  often  amuse  themselves  when  at 
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their  picturesque  Norfolk  seat  at  Sandringham  by  taking 
snap-shots  at  the  scenery  or  auy  incident  that  interests  them. 
They  are  in  the  habit  of  photographing  the  Prince’s  horses  as  I 
they  pass  in  review  at  the  Wolferton  sale.  On  one  occasion 
the  Princess  of  Wales  took  a  snap-shot  at  a  goods  train  crossing  i 
the  railway  bridge  at  Wolferton  Station,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  on  the  line  running  between  Hunstanton  and  Lynn. 
When  the  negative  was  developed,  she  noticed  that  the  bridge 
had  a  curve,  and  thought  she  had  held  the  camera  wrongly. 
A  few  days  later  she  photographed  the  bridge  when  an  express 
train  was  passing  over  it.  Again  she  saw  the  curve,  and  this 
time  she  carried  her  photograph  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
at  once  concluded  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  bridge, 
and  set  inquiries  on  foot.  It  appeared  that  engine-drivers 
had  complained  of  a  movement  when  passing  the  spot,  and  in¬ 
vestigation  revealed  a  serious  defect  in  time  to  avert  disaster. 
A  good  many  people  may  owe  their  lives  and  limbs  to  the 
Princess’s  camera.  But  what  were  the  Company’s  officials 
about  to  disregard  the  complaints  of  the  drivers'?” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Alfred  Dewey,  of  High-street,  Sidcup,  writes  :  “  Hav¬ 
ing  successfully  photographed  85  babies  and  353  adults  and 
children  on  one  day,  namely,  May  24  (the  Queen’s  birthday), 

I  am  anxious  to  know  if  any  one  has  taken  a  greater  number 
of  sitters  in  one  day.  The  whole  of  the  photographs  will  be 
on  view  on  Friday  previous  to  distribution  on  Saturday,  June  4. 
Over  500  plates  were  exposed  between  ten  a.m.  and  six  p.m.  I 
have  sent  you  a  local  paper,  which  gives  a  few  particulars, 
thinking  that  a  small  paragraph  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.”  Our  contemporary  states  that,  commencing  at  ten 
in  the  morning,  Mr.  Dewey  had  an  incessant  stream  of  people- 
claiming  his  attention  till  considerably  past  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  A  police  officer  was  requisitioned  to  regulate  the 
ingress  into  the  reception-room,  where,  in  turn,  they  passed 
through  the  conservatory  to  the  studio.  The  developing  was 
begun  the  same  evening. 

*  *  * 

According  to  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle ,  Herr  Jan  Szczepanik,  the  inventor  of  the  telectro- 
scope,  has  now  made  some  inventions  likely  to  revolutionise 
the  whole  of  the  textile  industry.  By  utilising  photography  for 
weaving  purposes,  he  can  now,  in  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour, 
accomplish  what  it  has  taken  the  designer  months  or  years  to 
complete,  according  to  the  size  of  the  design.  Herr  Szczepanik 
totally  abolishes  the  designer,  and  more  than  supplies  his  place 

by  photography . The  focussing  screen  is  one  and  a  half 

metres  square,  and  the  bellows  draw  out  to  a  length  of  twenty 
metres,  while  the  immense  lens  had  to  be  made  expressly  by  Zeiss, 
of  Jena.  Next  he  employs  ruled  screens,  containing  the  neces¬ 
sary  intersections.  These  screens  or  grids  are  on  glass  plates 
prepared  by  photography,  and  are  the  largest  photographic 
negatives  ever  made,  measuring  1T0  metres  square.  Each, 
such  screen  contains  one  million  squares.  Having  chosen  the 
pattern  (say,  a  landscape)  the  web  is  to  show,  he  attaches  a 
picture  of  it  to  an  upright  board  fastened  to  the  camera  stand. 
The  next  thing  is  to  insert  a  suitable  ruled  screen  immediately 
in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate,  i.e.,  the  silver  bromide  paper  (sic, 
Eds.  B.J.P.).  After  the  negative  has  been  taken,  the  second 
process  is  punching  the  jacquard  stencils.  Hitherto  this  has 
been  a  slow  operation,  carried  on  with  the  help  of  a  machine, 
&c.,  &c.  We  wonder  what  Herr  Sxczepanik  really  has  invented 
this  time. 
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FURTHER  OBJECT-LESSONS  OF  THE  LATE 
EXHIBITION. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  pointed  out  some  object-lessons  of  the  late 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  the  time  intimated  that 
we  might  recur  to  the  subject.  Many  who  visited  the 
Exhibition  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  what  was  accomplished 
with  some  of  the  obsolete,  or  nearly  obsolete,  processes  of  old, 
and  the  primitive  appliances  with  which  the  results  were 
obtained.  Many  have,  no  doubt,  also  asked  themselves 
whether  so  great  an  advance  has  been  made  within,  say,  the 
last  twenty  years,  so  far  as  all-round  results  are  concerned,  as 
s  commensurate  with  the  improved  facilities  for  obtaining 
;hem  and  the  better  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  different  processes. 

With  regard  to  the  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  there  is  no 
question  that  immense  advances  have  been  made,  and  it 
seems  a  little  doubtful  if  much  more  can  be  done  in  that 
iirection.  Again,  in  the  production  of  our  negatives,  gelatine 
olates  have  now  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  both 
is  regards  sensitiveness  and  uniformity,  that  there  really  seems 
ittle  to  improve  upon  at  present.  Good  as  dry  plates  now 
ire,  both  in  sensitiveness  and  uniformity,  there  are  still  some 
;onservative  photographers  of  the  old  school  who  aver  that 
gelatine  negatives  are  not,  even  now,  so  good  as  those  by  the 
vet-collodion  process.  Certain  it  is  that  for  some  purposes 
—mechanical  processes  for  example — wet-collodion  negatives 
ire  still  almost  exclusively  employed,  notwithstanding  the 
roublesomeness  of  the  process  and  the  skill  necessary  for  its 
vorking. 

One  great  advantage  with  gelatine  plates  is  that  the  operator 
las  the  opportunity  of  devoting  more  attention  to  the  art  side 
>f  photography.  In  the  old  days,  with  the  wet- collodion  pro- 
iess,  the  plate  had,  perforce,  to  be  exposed  and  developed 
vithin  a  few  minutes  of  its  preparation,  otherwise  it  would  be 
poilt.  Now,  with  gelatine,  the  worker  is  relieved  of  all 
.nxiety  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  plate.  In  the  field  he  can 
rait  patiently  for  the  passing  of  a  cloud,  or  for  a  gleam  of 
unshine ;  in  the  studio  he  can  leisurely  pose  the  sitter,  and 
hen  wait  for  a  suitable  expression.  Hence  we  see  a  greater 
iroportion  of  artistic  photographs  now  than  formerly.  Yet, 
^withstanding  the  inconveniences  of  the  wet-collodion  pro- 
ess,  works  by  the  late  Mr.  0.  G.  Rejlander,  Mrs.  Julia 
Cameron,  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  shown  in  the  Exhi- 
>ition,  proved  that  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  artistic  results 
nth  it  were  nob  insurmountable. 

In  technical  matters  how  have  we  advanced  ?  Going  back 
o  the  original  carbon  process — now  called  the  gum-bichromate 
irocess — of  Pouncey,  forty  years  ago,  the  pictures  that  were 
•roduced  at  that  period  are  much  superior  to  the  majority  of 
he  modern  works  shown  by  that  process.  The  carbon  process, 
.gain  (the  examples  lent  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  made  in  1864-5), 
re  quite  as  fine  as  any  carbon  prints  that  are  made  at  the 
iresent  time ;  and,  although  the  method  of  working  has  been 
aodified  in  this  country,  the  original  indiarubber  method  is 
till  practised  almost  exclusively  on  the  Continent.  The 
)rocess,  as  worked  in  England,  though  simpler,  is  certainly 
tot  better  so  far  as  technical  qualities  are  concerned. 

Take,  again,  silver  printing ;  has  any  advancement  been 
nade  in  that  beyond  the  convenience  of  ready-sensitised 
)apers  1  One  may  safely  asserb  that  the  silver  prints  of  to-day 
ire  certainly  no  improvement,  in  any  way,  on  those  of  twenty 
ir  thirty  years  ago,  while  they  may  not  be  nearly  so  stable.  Some 


shown  in  the  Exhibition,  though  thirty  and  forty  years  old, 
showed  little,  if  any,  change  ;  and  that  brings  us  to  the  point, 
Are  modern  papers  capable  of  yielding  such  permanent  results 
as  those  of  old,  or  is  the  fading  due  to  the  workers  who  employ 
them?  Thirty  years  ago  silver  prints  were  looked  upon  as 
being  more  or  less  unstable,  but  no  satisfactory  theory  as  to 
the  cause  was  forthcoming.  Is  there  now  ?  and,  if  so,  why  is 
the  fading  not  remedied  ;  or  modern  prints  made  as  permanent, 
at  least,  as  those  of,  say,  thirty  years  ago  ?  We  still  have  no 
more  satisfactory  method  of  restoring  faded  silver  prints  thin 
we  had  in  the  sixties,  though  the  silver  that  once  formed  the 
image  is  still  in  the  paper,  but  only  in  an  altered  condition, 
for  there  is  no  reason  to  surmise  that  it"has  become  volatilised. 
Take  again  ceramic  photography ;  the  examples  by  Lafon 
Camarsac  and  Joubert,  made  in  the  very  early  sixties,  and 
seat  by  the  Photographic  Club,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  that 
are  done  now.  When  such  matters  as  these  are  duly  con¬ 
sidered,  it  may  be  asked  if  the  advancement  in  technical 
photography,  during  the  latter  half  of  its  life,  has  leally  b.en 
so  great  as  one  might  have  imagined. 

Anent  old  process  and  applications  thereof — examples  of  all, 
however,  were  not  shown — some  new  ideas  may  be  obtained, 
which  may  be  useful  now.  Pouncey ’s  process  is  a  case  in 
point ;  so  is  Taber’s  bas-relief  portraiture.  This  latter  form  of 
portraiture  was  first  introduced  now  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  but  nothing  much  was  done  with  it  at  the  time,  excellent 
though  the  results  were.  Now  they  seem  to  be  appreciated. 
Photo-sculpture,  again,  though  very  successful,  was  not  much 
appreciated.  The  case  might  be  different  now.  Eburneum 
pictures  were  very  beautiful,  though,  except  in  the  hands  of 
the  Inventor,  Mr.  Burgess,  and  a  few  others,  they  were  not  a 
great  success.  Now  they  would  be  much  more  easily  pro¬ 
duced  than  then.  In  place  of  the  gelatine  and  oxide  of  zinc 
being  applied  to  a  collodion  positive,  a  similar  result  may  be 
obtained  by  simply  developing  a  carbon  picture  on  ivory 
celluloid,  or  transferring  one  to  it  from  a  temporary  support. 
Such  pictures  might  meet  with  commercial  success  now. 

There  are  several  defunct  processes  that  might  now  be 
experimented  with  or  without  modification.  Here  are  a  few 
ancient  processes  that  were  once  used,  though  the  names  of 
them  even  will  probably  be  quite  new  to  modern  photo¬ 
graphers.  For  example,  the  Ambrotype,  the  Chrysotype,  the 
Cyanotype,  the  Chromotype,  the  Ferrotype  or  Energiatype, 
Catalysotype,  Fiuorotype,  and  others  that  'are  fully  described 
in  the  earlier  works  on  photography.  Some  of  these  might  be 
reinvented,  and  new  names  found  for  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
several  other  old  methods. 

- 4 - 

The  Portrait  Lens  in  Asti’onomical  Work. — At  a 

time  when  astronomy  and  photography  have  become  more  closely 
linked  than  ever,  and  when  amateur  photographers  might,  if  they 
but  knew  it,  add  appreciably  to  the  store  of  astronomical  knowledge, 
with  no  great  trouble  and  with  infinite  interest  and  pleasure,  it  is 
worth  while  giving  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  written  a  little 
while  ago  over  the  signature  of  R.  A.  Gregory,  in  Nature.  “  We 
must  look,”  he  writes,  “  to  the  portrait  lens  for  the  larger  details 
and  the  fainter  nebulosities  which  are  absolutely  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  photographic  objective  or  mirror.  There  can  be  no  rivalry 
between  the  two  classes  of  instruments.  Each  is  perfect  in  its 

way,  each  will  mislead  if  solely  relied  upon . The  ‘best 

instrument  to  use  ’  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  experience  nor  of 
individual  opinion  ;  the  optical  and  photographic  laws  bearing  on 
the  subject  are  well  known,  and  the  practical  limits  of  atmospheric 
definition  and  instrumental  construction  are  within  sight.  The 
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ideal  instrument  for  photographing  nebulae  will  probably  combine 
large  aperture,  short  focal  length,  and  the  large  flat  field*  of  the 

portrait  lens  will  be,  in  fact,  a  glorified  portrait  lens . While 

waiting  for  this  instrument,  every  possessor  of  an  ordinary 
rectilinear  lens,  with  an  ordinary  camera  can,  by  strapping  his 
camera  on  to  an  equatorially  mounted  telescope,  and  using  infinite 
patience,  materially  advance  our  knowledge  of  nebulae  by  meaus  of 
photography.”  _ _ 

Government  SLinematographs.  —  As  briefly  mentioned 
last  week,  M.  Boleslas  Matuszewcki,  of  Paris,  ha3  suggested  the 
establishment  'of  a  kinematograph  bureau,  and  marshalled  his 
arguments  in  a  pamphlet  lately  issued.  Appreciating  the  historic 
importance  that  will  attach  to  many  kinematographic  illustrations 
of  popular  events,  he  holds  that  as  national,  or  even  an  international, 
Dureau  under  the  direction  of  a  responsible  Government  official 
should  be  established  for  the  ^purpose  of  receiving  and  storing  such 
kinematograph  pictures  as  should  possess  historical  value. 


Hontgen  Hays  and  Suspended  Animation.— Whether, 
as  is  denied  by  many  scientific  authorities,  there  exist  any  real 
grounds  for  the  popular  dread  of  being  “  buried  alive,”  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  widespread  existence  of  such  fear,  and  any  method 
which  can  be  devised  for  setting  it  at  rest  must  be  received  with  accla¬ 
mation.  According  to  the  Lancet  (see  p.  338  ante)  such  method  is  to  be 
found  in  the  use  of  the  Rlmtgen  rays,  as  demonstrated  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Paris.  Three  X-ray  photographs 
of  the  thorax  wtre  exhibited  by  M.  Bougarde,  two  being  from  living 
subjects  and  the  third  from  a  corpse.  During  life,  though  the  ex¬ 
terior  part  of  the  body  may,  as  in  a  case  of  catalepsy,  be  rigid  and 
cold,  the  interior,  while  life  exists,  carries  on  its  usual  functions — 
feebly  it  may  be — in  all  of  which  motion  takes  place — the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels  and  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm. 
Hence  skiographs  during  life  will  give  an  unsharp  image,  while 
when  death  has  supervened,  motion  being  arrested,  the  skiograph  is 
sharp,  tnd  the  organs  have  well-defined  edges  as  regards  the  internal 
organs.  It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  we  know  nothing  of  the 
internal  state  of  the  body  during  those  cases  of  supposed  death  which 
have  turned  out  to  be  supposed  only,  the  “  corpse  ”  having  come  to 
life,  and  that  in  consequence  the  X-ray  method  is,  after  all,  only 
hypothetically  a  certainty. 

3K.atliode  Hays  Lamp. — At  the  Royal  Society's  Conversazione 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton’s 
kathode  ray  lamp.  The  kathode  rays  from  two  concave  kathodes 
placed  opposite  to  one  another,  and  supplied  with  an  alternating 
current  of  about  20,000  volts,  are  brought  to  a  focus  upon  a  button 
of  highly  refractory  material,  whose  temperature  is  thus  greatly 
raised,  with  the  consequent  production  of  incandescence.  It  appears 
that,  for  the  amount  of  electricity  expended,  the  light  produced  is  in 
excess  of  what  would  be  obtained  by  putting  the  same  current 
through  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp,  and  sometimes  in  excess  of 
the  light  production  of  an  arc  lamp.  If  such  a  lamp  could  be  made 
efficient  for  practical  work,  there  would  be  a  vast  field  of  usefulness 
for  it  with  the  microscope  or  lantern. 


Cloud  Produced  by  "Ultra-violet  XiigTH. — Mr.  C.  J.  R. 

Wilson  exhibited  an  arrangement  for  showing  the  effect  we  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  columns  some  little  time  age,  of  the  production  of 
cloud  when  a  beam  of  ultra-violet  light  passes  into  a  vessel  con¬ 
taining  moi3t  dust-free  air.  The  light  is  obtained  from  an  arc  lamp, 
focussed  through  a  quartz  lens  into  a  vessel  containing  the  special 
air.  If  a  sheet  of  glass  or  mica  be  interposed,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
ultra-violet  rays,  no  cloud  or  rain  results.  The  suggestion  is  made 
that  possibly  the  small  particles  that  give  rise  to  the  blue  of  the  sky 
are  produced  by  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight  absorbed  in  the 
upper  layers  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere. 

*  This,  of  course,  is  a  relative  term.  A  Petzval  portrait  lens,  used  as  a  portrait 
•photographer  is  accustomed  to,  gives  a  field  neither  large  nor  flat  compared 
with  other  photographic  leases,  but  the  centre  of  the  field  is  fiat  enough  over 
oue  that  compared  with  a  telescope  would  be  considered  large. — Eds. 


DEPTH  OF  FOCUS. 

It  i3  not  surprising  that  Mr.  W,  E.  Debenham’s  remarks  on  the 
above  subject,  in  his  recent  lecture  before  the  North  Middlesex 
Photographic  Society,  should  have  elicited  a  good  deal  of  correspond¬ 
ence,  because,  in  effect,  they  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  hitherto 
accepted  beliefs;  but  that  I  have  known  Mr.  Debenham  for  a  good 
many  years  as  one  of  our  most  trustworthy  authorities  oil  most 
subjects  connected  with  photography,  and  one  who  never  commits 
himself  to  a  statement  without  having  previously  given  the  subject 
the  fullest  aud  most  'careful  consideration,  I  should  have  probably 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  for  once  mistaken  ;  but,  knowing 
him  as  I  do,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  me  that  in  the  statements 
he  has  made  he  is  looking  at  the  question  from  some  different  point 
of  view  to  that  usually  adopted,  and  this  belief  is,  to  some  extent, 
supported  by  his  opening  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  the  lecture  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  portion  dealing  with  depth  of  focus  as  being 
the  only  part  open  to  difference  of  opinion.  It  would  be  in  every 
way  desirable  if  Mr.  Debenham  would  more  fully  explain  his  views 
on  the  subject,  and  it  is  with  the  object  rather  of  “  giving  him  a 
lead  ”  in  that  direction  than  of  stating  any  new  facts  that  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  briefly  recapitulate  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  existing 
views  of  depth  of  focus. 

Mr.  Debenham’s  statement  to  which  exception  is  taken  is  that 
depth  of  focus  is  wholly  independent  of  focal  length,  and  is  ruled 
entirely  by  the  actual,  aud  not  the  relative,  size  of  the  diaphragm 
opening;  that,  in  fact,  with  a  one-inch  stop,  a  five-inch  and  a- 
fifteen-inch  focus  lens  will  give  exactly  the  same  depth,  neither  more 
nor  less. 

Now,  the  tables  published  in  the  Almanac  by  Sir  David  Salomons- 
and  Dr.  Higgins  are  based  on  calculations,  the  formula  of  which  is 
further  endorsed  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  in 
which  the  focal  length  aud  the  aperture  of  the  lens — in  other  words,, 
the  relative  aperture — form  the  working  data,  and  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  follows  : — To  find  the  distance  at  and  beyond  which  all 
objects  will  be  in  focus,  multiply  the  square  of  the  focal  length  by 
100  and  divide  by  the  diameter  of  the  stop,  the  result  being  the 
required  distance  in  inches.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
expression  “  ail  objects  will  be  in  focus”  is  only  a  relative  one,  since 
it  is  theoretically  impossible  that  any  two  objects  at  different 
distances  can  be  in  equally  good  focus  in  the  same  plane ;  but  the 
calculations  are  based  on  the  supposition  that,  if  a  theoretical 
“  point”  be  represented  by  a  disc  or  circle  of  confusion  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  degree  of  sharpness 
is  secured  which  sufficiently  satisfies  not  only  pictorial  requirements, 
but  also  the  defining  power  of  the  normal  eye  and  the  capabilities 
of  ordinary, printing  surfaces.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  Mr.  Debenham’s 
instances  work  out  under  these  conditions. 

Taking  the  shorter  focussed  lens  first,  we  shall  find,  either  by 
calculation  or  by  reference  to  the  tables,  that  a  five-inch  lens,  with 
an  aperture  of  one  inch,  will  render  all  objects  beyond  forty-two 
feet  with  a  sharpness  that  comes  within  the  limits  mentioned.  To 
be  strictly  accurate,  the  distance  is  forty-one  feet  eight  inches,  or 
500  inches;  hue  this,  it  may  be  noted,  assumes  objects  in  the 
extreme  distance  to  be  in  perfectly  sharp  focus,  the  definition 
gradually  falling  away  until  at  500  inches  from  the  camera  the 
limit  of  allowable  confusion  is  reached.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity 
these  terms  will  be  adhered  to,  though  in  practice  it  would  seem 
preferable  to  spread  the  diffusion  in  opposite  directions  by  focussing 
sharply  on  an  intermediate  plane,  when  practically  a  much  greater 
depth  would  be  secured. 

If  now  we  apply  the  same  calculations  to  the  fifteen-inch  lens? 
the  tables  not  dealing  with  lenses  of  such  long  foens,  we  have  the 
equation  as  follows:  15x15x100-1-15=1500  inches,  or  just  three 
times  the  distance  for  the  nearest  objects  in  focus  simultaneously 
with  infinity.  Here,  at  the  very  outset,  we  are  met  by  a  direct 
contradiction  of  Mr.  Debenham’s  statement,  for,  when  with  the 
same  actual  aperture  one  of  the  lenses  proves  only  capable  of  de¬ 
fining  objects  at  three  times  the  distance  from  the  camera  as  com¬ 
pared  Yfith  the  other,  the  result  is  scarcely  describable  as  equal 
depth.  However,  the  matter  requires  to-  be  considered  from  both 
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sides  of  the  diaphragm,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  to  consider  not  only 
the  action  of  the  lenses  in  bringing  different  objects  at  different 
distances  to  a  focus,  but  also  the  effect  of  the  diaphragm  in  modifying 
the  pencil  of  rays  transmitted  in  either  case. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  relative  behaviour  of  two  lenses  of  different 
focus  with  the  same-sized  stop  I  may  quote  an  actual  experiment 
made  since  the  foregoing  was  written,  which  sufficiently  proves  the 
accuracy  of  the  calculations  quoted,  and  which  will  perhaps  be 
more  satisfactory  to  those  who  believe  in  the  proverb  that  “  a  peck 
of  practice  is  worth  a  bushel  of  theory.”  Two  sheets  of  printed 
matter  were  pinned  up,  the  one  on  a  fence  seventy-five  feet  distant 
from  the  camera,  the  other  on  a  post  at  a  distance  of  seventeen  feet, 
and  so  placed  that  they  fell  side  by  side  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground  glass.  The  latter  condition  was  intended  to  obviate  any 
uncertainty  that  might  arise  from  curvature  of  field  or  other  optical 
conditions. 

Two  lenses  were  selected  for  comparison,  one  a  rapid  rectilinear  of 
about  ten  and  a  quarter  inches  focu3,  the  other  a  similar  instrument 
of  about  eight  inches  or  eight  and  one-eighth.  The  iris  diaphragm 
of  the  larger  lens  was  closed  until  it  just  gripped  a  strip  of  card¬ 
board  cut  to  the  width  of  the  diameter  of  the  full  aperture  of  the 
other  lens.  Taking  the  lens  of  longer  focus  first,  the  two  objects 
were  separately  focussed  as  sharply  as  possible,  and  the  relative 
positions  of  the  ground  glass  carefully  marked  upon  a  strip  of 
postage-stamp  margin  stuck  on  to  the  fixed  portion  of  the  tailboard 
of  the  camera. 

The  lenses  were  then  changed  and  the  operation  repeated  with 
the  eight-inch  doublet  and  the  separate  results  compared.  In  the 
first  instance  the  difference  between  the  two  focal  planes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  distance  the  camera  had  to  be  racked  out  to  bring  the  nearer 
object  into  focus,  was  found  to  be  almost  exactly  three-quarters  of 
an  inch,  whereas  the  shorter  lens  only  showed  a  difference  of  a  little 
over  three-eighths.  By  calculation  and  taking  the  approximately 
estimated  equivalent  foci  of  the  two  lenses,  these  distances  agree 
pretty  accurately,  but  the  next  experiment  proved  even  more 
conclusive. 

The/-ll  stop  was  inserted  in  the  eight-inch  lens,  and  the  sharpest 
possible  focus  again  obtained  of  the  two  objects,  but  their  distance 
did  not  differ  from  the  previous  one  with  full  aperture.  The  front 
combination  of  the  lens  was  then  removed,  and  the  process  repeated 
once  more,  the  single  lens  being  practically  double  the  focu3  of  the 
combination,  the  stop  the  same.  In  this  case  the  distance  through 
which  the  focussing  glass  was  moved  was  nearly  one  and  five-eighths 
of  an  inch,  or  exactly  four  times  the  difference  with  the  complete 
lens.  This,  again,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  theoretical  calculation. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  optical  effects  of  the  lenses  on 
objects  at  different  distances,  in  bringing  them  to  an  actual  critical 
focus  without  regard  to  depth  or  to  the  action  of  diaphragms,  for 
even  the  smaller  stop  used  in  the  last  experiment  was  far  too  large 
to  in  any  way  affect  the  definition  of  an  object  at  twelve  feet 
distance.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  and  study 
the  shorter  conjugate  focus.  By  the  rules  generally  practised,  and, 
in  fact,  given  by  Mr.  Debenham  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  lecture, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  exact  position  of  the  focussing  glass  for 
critical  focus  for  objects  at  any  distance  from  the  camera,  and,  by 
an  easy  further  calculation,  to  arrive  at  the  dimensions  of  the 
disc  of  confusion  at  any  specified  point.  A  very  simple  diagram, 
which  any  reader  may  construct  for  himself,  will  make  matters 
perhaps  even  plainer.  If  from  the  extremities  of  a  line  represent¬ 
ing  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  two  other  lines  be  drawn,  cross¬ 
ing  one  another  at  a  point  distant  from  the  diaphragm  by  the  equiva- 
lent  focus  of  the  lens,  we  shall  have  a  representation  of  the  cone  of 
rays  meeting  at  the  critical  focal  point  for  infinity,  and  then  diverg¬ 
ing  to  form  the  disc  of  confusion.  The  focal  planes  for  objects 
nearer  to  the  camera  will  be  represented  by  lines  cutting  the  diverg¬ 
ing  rays  at  more  and  more  distant  points  in  proportion  as  the 
objects  approach  nearer  to  the  camera,  and,  if  I  know  the  distance 
of  those  points  from  the  point  at  which  the  rays  cross,  «.<?.,  the 
equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  simple  calcu¬ 
lation  will  give  us  the  dimension  of  the  disc  of  confusion  in  any 
particular  position  of  the  focal  plane.  Thus,  by  a  simple  rule-of- 


three  sum,  as  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  is  to  the  diameter  of 
the  stop,  so  is  the  distance  of  the  focal  plane  from  the  equivalent 
focal  point  to  the  diameter  of  the  disc  of  confusion. 

If  two  diagrams  such  as  I  have  described  be  drawn  to  scale, 
and  relating  respectively  to  the  five-inch  and  fifteen-inch  lenses, 
each  with  a  one-inch  stop,  it  will  be  plain  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
angle  at  which  the  lines  cross  is  just  one-third  of  that  in  the  other 
case,  and  consequently  the  point  at  which  a  disc  of  confusion  of  one^ 
hundredth  of  an  inch,  or,  indeed,  any  dimensions,  will  be  just  three 
times  as  far  removed  from  the  point  of  intersection ;  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  the  focal  plane  may  be  removed  to  three  times  the 
distance  before  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  confusion  allowable.  This 
explanation  will  clear  the  way  for  what  follows. 

Let  us  take  first  the  five-inch  lens  working  at  f-5,  which,  as  I 
have  shown,  renders  all  objects  beyond  500  inches  in  sufficiently 
accurate  focus.  But,  if  we  calculate  the  exact  or  critical  focus  of  an 
object  at  500  inches  distance  from  the  camera,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
5’05  inches,  jgy  of  an  inch  further  away  than  the  focus  for  infinity  ; 
and,  by  the  method  of  calculation  just  given,  it  will  be  found  that 
at  that  distance  the  diverging  lines  have  just  spread  the  ^  Jy  of  an 
inch  apart,  or  at  that  distance  from  “  infinity  ”  the  disc  of  confusion 
would  be  of  an  inch.  Applying  the  same  method  of  treatment 
to  the  fifteen-inch  len3  and  one-inch  stop,  I  find  that  the  actual 
focal  distance  for  the  nearest  objects  it  will  bring  into  focus  is  1515 
inches,  or  just  three  times  the  distance  from  the  equivalent  focus 
just  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  five-inch  lens.  But  it  has 
been  shown  that,  owing  to  the  narrower  angle  at  which  the  rays 
cross  one  another — the  difference  being  as  between  f-o  and/-15 — the 
focal  plane  may  be  altered  to  that  extent  without  exceeding  the 
limit,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  distance  of  15T5  inches  from 
the  lens  the  circle  of  confusion  is  again  the  of  an  inch. 

But — and  here  comes  the  point  I  should  like  Mr.  Debenham  to 
explain— is  it,  can  it  be  considered,  equality  of  “  depth  ”  when  one 
lens  is  defining  to  within  42  feet  of  the  camera,  and  the  other  only 
to  125  feet  P  If  we  bring  the  longer-focussed  lens  on  to  terms  with 
the  shorter,  we  shall  find  that  its  focal  distance  for  objects  at  500 
inches  is  15’45  inches,  at  which  distance  the  circle  of  confusion  will 
be  of  an  inch.  In  order  to  reduce  that  to  the  accepted  of 
an  inch  without  sacrificing  the  increased  “  depth,”  we  must  reduce 
the  size  of  the  diaphragm  to  one-third  the  dimensions  ;  in  other 
words,  work  the  lens  at  f- 45.  How,  then,  can  we  reasonably  reject 
the  old  methods  of  calculation  ? 

I  may  conclude  by  repeating  that  probably  Mr.  Debenham  may 
take  a  different  view  of  what  constitutes  depth  of  focus;  but,  so  far 
as  I  at  present  see,  it  is  difficult  to  get  away  from  the  conditions 
above  laid  down.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

XXL — The  New  Palace  of  “King  Kodak.” 

It  is  said  that  “nothing  succeeds  like  success.”  Success  has  dogged  the 
footsteps  of  the  Kodak.  It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  the  word  “Kodak” 
was  added  to  the  English  language,  and  the  word  probably  staggered 
philologists,  for  it  was  without  derivation,  and  by  no  possibility  could 
they  trace  it  to  Greek,  Roman,  or  Sanscrit  parentage.  It  was  a  foundling 
without  relations,  a  waif  without  lineage,  so  that  people  had  to  ask 
what  it  signified.  And  yet  to-day  the  word  Kodak  is  known  all  over  the 
habitable  world,  and  thousands  cherish  the  thing  itself  as  one  of  their 
dearest  possessions.  It  is  a  trade  name  of  enormous  value,  and  is  the 
sole  property  of  the  inventors.  They  have  triumphantly  vindicated  their 
exclusive  right  to  it  against  other  industrial  concerns  which  have  at> 
tempted  to  benefit  by  its  world-wide  advertisement  and  fame. 

It  was  a  new  thing  and  required  a  brand-new  name.  The  title  “  camera” 
would  not  suffice,  because  the  Kodak  resembled  no  camera  ever  made  ; 
for,  in  exchanging  heavy  and  brittle  plates  of  glass  upon  which  to  take 
negatives  for  light  and  unbreakable  celluloid,  the  entire  design  of  the 
photographic  apparatus  had  to  be  changed  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
JBy  the  wave  of  a  magician’s  wand  even  the  best  forms  of  cameras 
suddenly  became  obsolete  and  old-fashioned,  the  Kodak  had  usurped 
their  place.  It  was  a  revolution  as  well  as  a  revelation,  and  revolutions  lead 
to  the  introduction  of  new  methods  and  the  adoption  of  novel  ideas. 

We  can  get  a  fair  estimate  cf  a  successful  man’s  progress  through  life 
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by  viewing  the  successive  houses  which  he  occupies,  from  the  tiny  sub¬ 
urban  villa  residence  to  the  aristocratic  mansion.  So  it  is  with  the 
Kodak,  which  first  emerged  from  the  Eastman  shell  when  that  shell  was 
represented  (so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned)  by  two  modest  rooms  in 
Soho-square.  Two  years  later  find  the  Company  occupying  much 
larger  premises  at  115,  Oxford-street,  when  they  rented  the  entire  house. 
Next  they  absorbed  part  of  the  house  next  door,  and  then  the  whole  of 
that  house.  In  the  mean  time  the  two  large  depots  at  Paris  and  two  at 
Berlin  were  supplying  the  wants  of  our  Continental  neighbours.  Pre¬ 
sently  the  big  factory  at  Harrow,  which  now  employs  250  hands,  rose 
from  the  meadows,  and  business  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it  be¬ 
came  imperative  to  start  branch  premises  in  the  City  at  60,  Cheapside. 
But  still  the  Eastman  Company  had  not  room  enough  for  its  rapidly 
extending  work,  and,  although  fresh  West-end  premises  were  arranged  for 
in  Regent- street  (these  have  since  been  opened),  the  want  of  a  big  head 
office  in  the  heart  of  London  from  which  all  the  various  branches  could 
be  served  became  a  pressing  necessity.  An  enormous  vacant  warehouse, 
with  a  floor  space  of  10,000  square  feet — a  new  building — was  found  in 
the  Clerken well-road,  just  opposite  the  Sessions  House,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  building  was  fitted  with  every  modern  appliance  that  money 
could  buy  or  ingenuity  suggest.  To-day  this  place  is  the  chief  office  of 
the  Eastman  Company,  and  the  main  shrine  of  the  Kodak  cult.  A  brief 
account  of  a  visit  which  we  recently  paid  to  these  premises  will  not  be 
without  interest. 

The  premises  outside  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
surrounding  solidly  built  warehouses  save  that  the  magic  word  “  Kodak  ” 
projects  like  a  flag  from  over  the  main  entrance,  and  gaily  dots  the 
windows  all  over  the  building.  It  is  a  very  deep  building  of  three  floors, 
with  the  addition  of  an  underground  boiler  and  engine-house.  The  steam 
raising  department  is  but  a  small  installation,  for  the  only  serviee 
required  from  it  is  that  it  shall  heat  or  cool  the  entire  building  as  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  our  inconstant  climate.  By  the 
action  of  a  fan  filtered  fresh  air  drawn  from  outside  can  be  delivered,  hot 
or  cold,  into  every  room  of  the  building— a  source  of  great  comfort  to  the 
employes ,  and  a  provision  which  keeps  in  good  order  light-sensitive  films 
and  papers  which  require  pure  air. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  building  is  the  busiest  of  all.  First  there  is  a 
general  receiving  department,  full,  at  the  t:me  of  our  visit,  of  huge 
packing-cases  from  the  American  factory  at  Rochester ;  plenty  of  other 
cases  there  were,  too,  which  had  come  by  the  Company’s  vans  from  the 
factory  at  Harrow.  Each  case  bears  its  own  particular  number,  and 
advices  by  post  show  what  each  contains,  so  that,  if  it  be  apparatus,  it 
need  not  be  unpacked  until  the  goods  are  required.  But  goods  do  not 
long  remain  packed  up  and  idle,  for  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  them, 
at  times  much  beyond  what  can  be  satisfied.  When,  therefore,  the 
contents  of  a  case  have  been  checked,  the  various  items  are  distributed 
into  the  spacious  bins  in  the  stock-room,  like  so  many  gross  of  choice 
wines  of  different  brands,  and  are  placed  under  the  care  of  a  large  staff 
of  stock-keepers. 

Here  in  this  stock-room  we  have  Kodaks  of  all  sizes  and  patterns, 
cartridges  with  which  to  charge  them,  or  spools  of  film  for  the  older- 
ashioned  sorts,  packets  of  bromide  and  Solio  paper,  bottles  of  de¬ 
veloping  powders  for  distant  countries  to  which  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
send  developers  in  liquid  form,  together  with  chemicals  and  photographic 
appliances  of  all  kinds.  Such  is  the  general  arrangement  of  the  goods  in 
this  vast  emporium,  and  we  will  now  see  by  what  means  the  stock  in 
these  bins  rapidly  becomes  reduced  and  requires  almost  daily  replenishing. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  part  of  the  business,  as  in  all  the  rest,  the  most 
careful  and  methodical  arrangements  have  been  made  to  avoid  mistakes. 
Orders,  whether  they  come  from  individual  customers  or  wholesale 
dealers,  are  checked  and  counter-checked,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the 
little  paper  messengers  are  sent  to  and  fro  by  tiny  lifts  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  other.  These  little  formalities  having  been  gone  through 
almost  automatically,  the  parcels  and  invoices  are  conveyed  to  the  front 
office,  where  they  are  signed  for  by  the  messenger  and  taken  away. 

If  the  goods  are  to  be  sent  away  by  carrier  or  rail,  precisely  the  same 
formalities  are  observed,  but  the  parcels,  upon  completion  of  the  order, 
are  taken  to  an  adjoining  department  and  placed  in  huge  pigeon-holes 
labelled  “Carter,  Paterson,”  “  Sutton,”  “  G.W.R.,”  or  “  L.N.W.R.,”  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  by-and-by  the  carman  representing  one  of  those 
well-known  carriers  will  call  at  the  office,  weigh  the  packets  at  the  scale 
standing  near  by,  and  call  out  the  weight  and  other  particulars  to  the 
booking  clerk  in  attendance  before  placing  them  in  his  van.  Here,  too, 
isjthe  shipping  department,  where  similar  precautions  are  observed.  We 
notice,  too,  another  lot  of  smaller  pigeon-holes  in  the  wall  marked  Id., 
l%d.,\2d.,  2 %d.,  &c.,  where  small  parcels  are  placed  which  will  presently 


have  stamps  affixed  to  their  labels  before  being  handed  over  to  the  care 
of  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  orders  received  may  be  of  another  nature  altogether,  not  for  goods, 
but  taking  the  form  of  cartridges  to  be  developed,  or  negatives  to  be  en¬ 
larged.  These  also  are  dealt  with  on  this  same  floor,  but  in  a  distinct 
department ;  or  a  photographer  may  have  had  a  spill  on  his  bicycle  and 
smashed  his  Kodak,  which  requires  immediate  attention.  Here  is  a  dark 
room,  in  which  the  machine  can  have  its  internal  economy  examined 
without  risk  of  spoiling  its  contents  by  light-acc  >ss.  The  injuries  are 
duly  noted,  and  the  damaged  article  is  sent  up  to  the  top  floor  for  the 
necessary  repairs. 

A  large  number  of  cartridges  for  development  sent  by  those  who  have 
pressed  the  button  and  want  “  we  ”  to  do  the  rest,  naturally  come  from 
abroad,  for  all  travellers  carry  Kodaks  nowadays.  These  are  contained 
in  tin  cases  with  a  red  label  marked  with  a  star  and  the  word  “  Kodak.” 
This  label  bears  an  intimation,  in  half-a-dozen  different  languages,  that 
any  but  red  light  will  be  fatal  to  its  contents.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear 
that  this  label  is  invariably  respected  by  Customs  officers  and  others, 
and  no  instance  has  yet  occurred  where  injury  has  resulted  from  its  in¬ 
junctions  being  disregarded. 

Leaving  this  busy  world  of  goods,  packing  cases,  and  parcels,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  upstairs  to  the  first  floor,  where  quiet  reigns  save  for  the  subdued 
buzz  of  the  typewriters.  Here  the  whole  floor  is  given  up  to  office  work,  if 
we  except  the  handsome  board-room,  reception-room,  and  the  private  rooms 
for  the  managers.  These  offices  are  quite  palatial  in  their  appointments, 
and  on  entering  them  one  immediately  recognises  the  value  of  the 
excellent  ventilating  aod  warming  apparatus  already  alluded  to,  for 
there  is  an  absence  of  stuffiness  about  the  place  which  must  conduce 
both  to  good  health  and  good  work.  Here,  by  aid  of  a  large  staff,  all 
the  clerical  work  of  the  establishment  is  done,  including  book-keeping, 
letter -writing  and  counting-house  operations,  and  it  is  done  in  such  a 
wonderfully  systematic  manner,  and  so  checked  at  every  point,  that  there 
is  no  loop-hole  into  which  error  can  creep.  The  system  is  apparently 
elaborate,  but  so  simple  withal  that  a  letter  or  order  which  may  have 
been  received  any  time  during  the  past  twelve  months  can  be  turned  up 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  There  it  is  stamped  with  the  day,  and  even  with 
the  hour,  of  its  arrival  on  the  premises.  Here  are  the  big  wholesale  and 
retail  ledgers,  and  a  department  where  prepaid  orders  are  dealt  with.  A 
tremendous  amount  of  business  is  transacted  here,  and  yet  there  is  no 
confusion,  no  papers  lying  about ;  everything  is  in  order  and  worked 
upon  a  system  almost  faultless. 

These  vast  premises  have  their  own  internal  telephone  system,  by 
which  any  principal  in  any  part  of  the  building  can,  without  leaving  his 
seat,  communicate  with  any  other  department.  This  is  brought  about  by 
a  telephone  exchange  on  the  premises.  With  the  same  ease  the  factory 
at  Harrow,  or  the  depots  at  Oxford-street,  Regent-street,  or  Cheapside, 
can  be  spoken  with. 

We  next  visit  the  top  floor,  which,  naturally,  is  as  spacious  as  the 
other  two.  The  exact  destiny  of  all  this  area  is  not  yet  decided  upon, 
but  much  of  it  is  already  allocated  to  various  uses.  Here  is  the  repair¬ 
ing  shop,  where,  at  many  benches,  carpenters  and  other  artificers  are 
hard  at  work. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  repair  a  damaged  Kodak  as  it  is  to  rejuvenate  a 
camera  of  the  old  pattern,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  these  instruments 
are  made  on  the  modern  system  of  interchangeable  parts.  The  first  pro¬ 
vision  which  this  repairing  department  had  to  look  to  was  the  exact 
number  of  different  parts  in  each  description  of  Kodak.  It  may  be 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  ;  but,  whatever  the  number,  a  nest  of  drawers,  with 
a  drawer  for  duplicates  of  each  particular  item,  is  provided  for  each 
pattern  of  Kodak,  so  that  we  see  one  drawer  full  of  shutter  springs, 
another  devoted  to  hinges,  another  to  spool  winches,  and  so  on.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  to  make  afresh  ;  an  injured  part  is  thrown  out  and 
a  new  one  takes  its  place.  Would  that  injuries  to  the  human  body  could 
be  treated  with  such  delightful  simplicity ! 

And  now  we  have  seen  all  that  is  to  be  seen  at  the  giant  premises  of 
King  Kodak  in  the  Clerkenwell-road.  It  is  a  busy  hive,  in  which  every 
busy  bee — there  are  more  than  100  of  them,  queen  bees  as  well  as 
workers;  there  are  no  drones — knows  exactly  what  to  do,  and  does  it 
with  the  regularity  of  a  perfect  machine.  Should  anything  go  wrong  to 
the  particular  bee  in  default  is  at  once  spotted  and  told  not  to  do  it 
again.  The  organization  seems  to  be  as  perfect  as  human  intelligence 
can  make  it.  It  reminds  us  of  only  one  thing,  and  that  is,  the  Kodak 
itself.  This  little  instrument,  as  most  of  us  know,  is  made  up  of  many 
parts,  most  cunningly  devised.  Every  screw,  spring,  or  other  device,  has 
its  particular  duty  to  perform,  and  each  constituent  part  is  so  contrived 
that  the  instrument  as  a  whole  is  a  most  perfect  thing.  The  same  brain 
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which  devised  the  Kodak  has  designed  and  arranged  these  offices,  whence 
it  is  distributed  throughout  the  world,  and  where  the  wants  of  its 
thousands  of  votaries  are  attended  to.  The  industry  is  comparatively 
new,  but  it  represents  the  most  remarkable  development  of  photography 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

- 1 - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

The  Bead  Intensifier. — Herr  Ilirschf eld t,  in  the  Wiener Freier 
Photographen-Zeituvg,  strongly  recommends  the  lead  intensifier,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  gives  an  almost  unlimited  intensification,  abso¬ 
lute  clearness  if  there  is  not  any  fog  already  in  the  negative,  a  very 
fine  grain,  and  with  absolute  permanency  if  a  sulphide  is  used  to 
blacken  the  film.  The  solutions  he  uses  are  : — 

Lead  nitrate  . 4  parts. 

Potassium  ferridcyanide .  6  „ 

Distilled  water  .  100  „ 

In  this  the  negative  is  bleached  and  then  blackened  with  an  old 
and  used  hydroquinone  developer.  The  bleached  negative  must  be 
well  washed  prior  to  blackening,  and  the  bleaching  should  not  be 
carried  too  far,  as  this  method  gives  very  great  intensification.  When 
placed  in  the  developer,  the  negative,  which  is  more  or  less  yellow 
from  the  lead  bath,  turns  white  and  then  dark  brown.  If  the  inten¬ 
sification  is  not  sufficient,  the  operation  may  be  repeated.  If  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  clear  the  negative  before  intensification,  it  should  be  left  in 
the  lead  bath  till  bleached  quite  through,  then  thoroughly  washed  and 
placed  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  till  sufficiently 
reduced,  then  darkened  by  -the  developer. 


The  Price  of  Raw  Paper. — The  manufacturers  of  Saxe  and 
Rives  raw  paper  have  doubled  their  prices,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  baryta  paper  as  we  mentioned  last  week.  This 
must  necessarily  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of 
gelatino  and  collodio-chloride  printing-out  papers.  The  Photo- 
graphische  Verein  of  Berlin  has  by  a  resolution,  passed  by  seventy- 
two  for  and  five  against,  appointed  a  committee  of  eight  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  find  out  manufacturers  who  will  make 
paper  suitable  for  this  and  other  photographic  purposes. 


An  Acid  Fixing1  Bath. — Belitzski  gives  the  following  formula 
for  anacid  fixingbath  which hestates  he  has  used  for  some  considerable 
time  with  excellent  results : — 

Sodium  sulphite .  50  parts. 

Water  .  800  „ 

When  dissolved,  add 

Sulphuric  acid  pure .  6  parts, 

and  then 

Hypo .  200  parts. 


Toning*  Bromides. — Dr.  E.  Vogel  suggests  the  following 
method  for  improving  the  tones  of  bromide  transparencies  and 
prints,  or  for  complete  toning.  Two  solutions  are  required,  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  and  a  one  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  ferridcyanide.  Both  solutions  will  keep  in  the 
dark,  and  should  be  made  as  follows  : — 

Sol.  iron  ammonio-citrate . .  50  parts. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  10  „ 

Sol.  potassium  ferridcyanide  .  50  „ 


Liquid  Glue. — A  method  of  preparirg  li quid  glue  has  just 
been  patented,  which  consists  in  allowing  Cologne  glue  to  swell  in 
water  for  about  ten  hours,  then  melting  in  a  water  bath,  and  adding 
one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  salicylate  of  soda. 


Cement  for  Glass. — According  to  the  Chemiker-Zeitung ,  an 
excellent  cement  for  glass  is  made  by  mixing  a  saturated  solution  of 
indiarubber  with  a  concentrated  solutioa  of  water-glass.  An 
emulsion  is  said  to  be  formed  which  adheres  very  well,  will  with¬ 
stand  water,  and  is  also  transparent. 


The  fixed  and  well-washed  prints  or  transparencies  become  first 
bluish-black  and  then  deep  blue  in  this  bath.  Greenish  tones 
may  be  obtained  by  toning  first  with  the  ordinary  uranium  and 
then  in  the  above  bath,  or  by  using  the  following : — 

Sol.  uranium  nitrate  (one  per  cent.)  .  25  parts. 

Sol.  iron  ammonio-citrate  (one  per  cent.)  . .  25  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  10  „ 

Sol.  potass,  ferridcyanide  (one  per  cent.)  . .  50  „ 


THE  DETERIORATION  OF  PAPER.* 

[R- port  of  the  Science  and  Art  Committee,  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

During  the  present  century  the  paper-making  industry  has  undergone 
many  revolutionary  changes.  As  an  industry  it  has  grown  prodigiously, 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  enormously  increased  production  a 
quantity  of  new  fibrous  raw  materials  have  been  introduced,  and  have 
taken  their  place  in  due  course  as  indispensable  staples.  The  more 
important  of  these,  so  far  as  concerns  this  country,  may  be  noted  in 
chronological  order,  thus  :  esparto,  in  the  period  1860-70;  “mechanical 
wood  ”  or  ground  wood  pulp,  in  1870-80 ;  the  wood  celluloses,  in  the 
period  1880-90.  These  substances  differ  in  chemical  composition  from 
the  celluloses  obtained  from  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  which  were  th6 
exclusive  staple  raw  materials  for  paper-making  up  to  this  century ; 
and,  although  they  are  efficient  substitutes  in  most  respects,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Time  has  not  yet  been  able  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon 
the  relative  permanence  of  the  papers  made  from  them.  There  is  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  many  of  them  are  very  inferior  in  this  important 
respect,  and  it  has  been  the  main  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  sift  the  evidence  upon  which  such  suspicions  have  been 
engendered. 

Paper-making  as  an  art — both  mechanical  and  chemical — has  advanced 
in  similar  measure,  and  although  a  sheet  of  paper  made  to-day  necessarily 
differs  but  little  as  a  fabric  from  the  papers  of  previous  epochs,  the 
auxiliary  methods  of  treating  the  vegetable  fibres  up  to  the  point  of 
putting  them  together  as  a  sheet  of  paper  have  been  much  extended  and 
developed.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  fact,  to  imagine  more  perfect  adjust¬ 
ments  of  means  to  the  one  end  than  those  which  have  been  evolved  tc 
meet  the  modern  demand  for  paper  in  all  its  varieties. 

The  science  of  the  art  has  advanced  also,  but  not  pari  passu.  The 
production  of  paper  and  its  applications  rest  rather  upon  conventional 
adjustments  than  upon  such  principles  as  may  properly  be  termed 
scientific.  It  is  not  to  be  objected  to  this  statement  that  the  industry 
gets  on  very  well  without  conforming  to  such  a  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  need  to  take  the  statement  as  implying  any  wholesale 
criticism  of  paper-making  methods  as  unscientific. 

What  is  intended  in  and  by  the  statement  will  be  more  exactly  appre¬ 
ciated  from  what  follows  in  explanation  of  the  main  subject  to  which  the 
Committee  were  asked  to  give  their  attention,  that  is,  the  question  of 
standards  of  quality  of  papers. 

Paper  being  a  fabric  or  structure,  its  qualities  as  such  admit  of  more  or 
less  precise  definition  under  such  heads  as — 

Strength,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  weight  or  strain  which  it  will 
support. 

Elasticity  and  Texture,  measured  by  elongation  under  strain  and 
tesistance  to  rubbing. 

Bulk,  expressed  in  the  precise  terms  of  specific  gravity  or  weight  per 
unit  in  volume. 

Of  not  less  importance  than  physical  qualities  are  those  which  belong 
to  paper  as  a  chemical  substance  (or  mixture).  These  are :  (1)  its 
actual  composition ;  (2)  the  liability  to  change  under  whatever  con¬ 
ditions  of  storage  and  use  to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  Living  in  this 
age,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  tendency  to  take  these  physical  and 
chemical  constants  of  paper  into  account  in  specific  terms.  Such 
constants  have  the  inevitable  force  of  scientific  quantities  ;  they  must 
come  more  and  more  into  practical  consideration,  and  ultimately 
to  rank  as  regulating  the  consumption,  and,  therefore,  production  of 
papers. 

This  conviction  the  Committee  feel  themselves  bound  to  reoord. 
The  forecast  rests  upon  no  prophetic  insight,  but  upon  the  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  in  Continental  countries, 
and  notably  in  Germany.  Through  the  investigations  of  the  Imperial 
Testing  Institution  of  Berlin,  a  scheme  of  testing  of  papers  has  been 
formulated  and  officially  adopted,  by  which  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  paper  are  brought  to  numerical  expression.  A  more 
obviously  important  result  is  that  standards  of  composition  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Institution,  and,  being  officially  adopted  by  the 
Government,  have  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  paper  trade 
of  Germany.  Other  Governments  have  followed  the  lead  of  Germany 
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in  this  matter.  The  Committee,  recognising  this  advance,  have  felt 
that  they  would  render  a  service  to  the  technical  public  of  this  country 
by  reproducing  in  abstract  form  the  whole  of  the  official  publications 
(reports)  of  the  German  Imperial  Testing  Station,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  subject  of  paper,  The  work  of  abstracting  these  “  Mittheilungen  der 
ILK.  Yersuchs  Anstalt  ”  has  been  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Kershaw  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee,  and  will  form  an  appendix  to  this 
report. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  standards  arrived  at  by  these  investigations 
and  adopted  by  the  German  Government  will  come  to  be  recognised  as 
regulating  the  English  paper  trade.  They  form  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  science  of  the  subject,  and  are  reproduced  for  this  their 
special  significance.  The  matter  must  be  left  to  adjust  itself  on  the  basis 
of  public  opinion.  The  Committee  cannot  do  more  than  offer  this  con¬ 
tribution  of  material  necessarily  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  English 
technical  public. 

The  more  practical  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  to  formulate 
positive  conclusions  upon  a  subject  which  is  perhaps  only  a  side  issue  of 
the  wider  question  of  paper  standards,  viz.,  the  question  of  the 
‘‘Deterioration  of  Papers.”  This  matter  is  in  a  somewhat  nebulous 
position:  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  papers  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages  in  a  perfect  condition  of  preservation ; 
on  the  other,  there  are  many  instances  of  the  total  destruction  of  books 
produced  within  quite  recent  years.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who 
are  so  influenced  by  this  superficial  antithesis  as  to  generalise  it  into 
a  condemnation  of  present-day  papers  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
olden  times.  Between  this  excess  of  zeal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
total  refusal  on  the  other  to  admit  any  case  at  all,  the  Committee  have 
endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  practical  judgment  on  the  question  of  the 
relative  permanence  of  papers,  which  judgment  should  carry  with  it  a 
more  precise  view  of  the  qualities  of  papers  as  suited  or  unsuited  to  the 
special  purposes  for  which  they  are  required. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  narrower  issue  of  liability  to  deterioration 
is  no  new  subject.  It  is  dealt  with  in  general  terms  in  standard  treatises 
on  the  manufacture  and  uses  of  papers.  Thus,  in  Herring’s  well-known 
book,  Paper  and  Paper-making  (Longmans  :  London,  1850),  pp.  97-99,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  unregulated  use  of  bleaching  agents  has  been 
known  to  occasion  wholesale  destruction  of  papers  and  books. 

Since  the  period  when  such  results,  following  from  ignorant  and  care¬ 
less  practice,  were  common,  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the 
general  grasp  of  the  chemistry  of  the  processes  auxiliary  to  paper- 
making,  and  the  Committee  would  make  no  point  of  such  occasional 
damages  as  would  arise  in  this  direction  from  accidental  circumstances. 
They  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  question  of  paper  as  normally 
produced,  and  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  The 
Committee  have  examined  a  number  of  books  as  practical  evidence  of 
“  deterioration  of  paper  ;  ”  some  submitted  by  librarians  in  a  condition  of 
complete  disintegration  ;  some  of  their  own  selection  exhibiting  various 
grades  of  deterioration  of  the  paper  of  which  they  are  composed.  They 
conclude  on  the  evidence  before  them  as  follows : — 

As  to  the  two  tendencies  to  deterioration  of  papers,  these  are  marked — 
(I)  by  disintegration,  (2)  by  discolouration.  They  are  independent 
effects,  but  may  be  concurrent.  They  are  notably  so  in  papers  containing 
mechanical  wood  pulp. 

1.  Actual  disintegrate  has  been  brought  to  Tight  in  papers  of  all 
grades  ;  from  those  of  the  best  quality  as  regards  the  fibrous  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  i.e.,  rag  papers ;  also  of  course  in  those  of 
lowest  quality,  i.e.,  containing  mechanical  wood  pulp  in  large  pro¬ 
portions.  The  books  examined  had  in  certain  cases  been  subject  to 
ordinary  conditions  of  storage  and  use ;  the  effect  in  such  cases  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  wear  and  tear.*  It  is  the  result  of  chemical  change  of  the 
fibres  themselves.  In  other  cases  the  damages  could  be  traced  to  the 
effects  of  illuminating  gas  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  in  which 
the  books  bad  been  stored.  It  may  be  generally  concluded  that  all 
papers  are  liable  to  such  extreme  chemical  change,  i.e.,  resulting  in 
disintegration. 

As  to  the  causes  determining  such  changes :  in  the  case  of  the  rag 
papers  examined  the  effects  appear  to  be  due  to  acid  bodies ;  the  dis¬ 
integration  may  be  generally  referred  to  acidity.  The  acids  may  have 
been  present  in  the  original  paper  as  made  ;  or  may  have  resulted  from 
reactions  going  on  in  the  paper  itself  after  making ;  or,  lastly,  may  have 
been  due  to  products  of  gas  combustion.  In  the  ease  of  mechanical 
wood  pulp  the  effects  are  traceable  to  oxidation  pure  and  simple :  the 
disintegration  is  accompanied  by  a  basic  or  alkaline  reaction  of  the 
paper. 

2.  Disco louratioujxi&y  be  said  also  to  affect  all  papers  more  or  less.  It 
takes  various  form?.:,  the  more  marked  effect  is  a  darkening  of  colour, 
which  spreads  inwards  from  the  margins ;  but  a  common  case  is  that  of 
a  uniform  discolouration.  The  latter  would  be  the  result  of  changes  in 
the  paper  itself ;  the  former  is  determined  by  external  agency,  such  as 
by  the  action  of  an  atmosphere  charged  with  the  products  of  combustion 
of  coal  gas.  ...  It  is  a  complex  effect ;  that  is,  while  it  may  be  the  indirect 
result  of  the.  action  of  both  acids  and  oxidants  upon  the  constituents  of 
the  paper,  it  is  immediately  produced  by  changes  in  products  of  such 

'  It  riiay  be  noted  that  the  cases  of  destruction  of  rag  papers  investigated,  were 
for  the  most  part  in  book?  produced  in  the  period  1850-62. 


action  ;  or,  again,  where  starch  is  present  in  the  paper,  discolouration 
may  arise  from  products  which  this  carbohydrate  furnishes  under  the 
action  of  acids. 

Without  discussing  minutely  the  chemistry  of  the  changes,  the 
evidence  obtained  certainly  warrants  the  general  conclusion  that  dis¬ 
colouration  of  ordinary  cellulose  papers  (as  distinguished  from  those 
containing  mechanical  wood  pulp)  under  usual  conditions  of  storage  is 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  resin  which  they  contain,  or  more 
generally  to  the  resin  and  the  condition  employed  for  fixing  it  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  engine  sizing. 

From  a  consideration  of  certain  special  causes  of  discolouration  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  mechanical  wood  pulp  is  stained  a  deep  yellow  by 
aniline  and  other  coal-tar  bases  ;  esparto  and  straw  celluloses  similarly 
are  stained  pink,  these  effects  being  due  to  the  reactions  of  the  fibre 
substances  with  the  bases  in  question.  Such  compounds  are  often 
present  in  the  atmosphere  of  chemical  laboratories,  or  where  coal-tar  and 
its  products  are  handled.  Papers  containing  mechanical  wood  pulp,  or 
esparto,  or  straw  celluloses,  are  therefore  unsuitable  for  books  likely  to 
be  used  in  such  laboratories." 

Certain  practical  conclusions  of  the  Committee  from  the  evidence 
obtainable  are  submitted.  First,  as  regards  the  points  common  to  all 
printing  papers : — 

Sizing  (engine  sizing). — Where  the  printer  raises  no  objection,  book 
paper  should  be  sized  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  resin.  A  proportion 
of  two  per  cent,  resin  (calculated  dry)  on  the  paper  may  be  suggested  as 
a  maximum,  also  that  for  nearly  all  the  ordinary  uses  of  printing  papers, 
the  quality  of  “  hard  sizing  ”  (usually  produced  with  large  proportions 
of  resin),  is  superfluous. 

The  presence  of  starch  is  objectionable,  though,  in  the  case  of  heavily 
loaded  papers,  its  employment  may  be  necessary. 

Acidity. — The  papers  may  be  finished  with  the  norma!  slight  excess  of 
alum,  which  gives  to  the  paper  the  slightly  acid  reaction  of  the  alum, 
i.e.,  acid  to  litmus,  neutral  to  methyl  orange. 

Chlorides. — Care  must  be  taken  that  paper  should  contain  a  minimum 
of  chlorides. 

Colour. — Upon  this  question  it  is  difficult  to  make  suggestions.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  high  whites  in  papers  involving  the  extreme 
grades  of  bleaching  of  the  fibres  are  in  usual  practice  obtained  not  only 
at  the  expense  of  strength  and  elasticity,  but  often  with  production  of 
oxidised  products  themselves  extremely  susceptible  of  change  with 
formation  of  dark  coloured  products  (discolouration).  Such  tendencies 
are,  moreover,  increased  when  to  the  demand  for  whiteness  or  purity  of 
colour  that  of  hard-sizing  is  added  ;  and  again,  when  the  third  and  very 
usual  demand  for  “  cheapness  ”  is  considered.  This  necessitates  the  use 
of  celluloses  other  than  those  of  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp,  in  which  the 
dangers  of  over  -  bleaching  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  lesser 
chemical  resistance  of  such  celluloses,  viz.,  the  wood  and  esparto  classes. 
It  is  true  that  these  dangers  are  minimised  by  graduated  methods  of 
bleaching  known  to  practical  men  and  employed  in  some  mills,  but  in 
ordinary  practice  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  the  colour  of  the 
paper  when  made  is  not  much  considered.  It  is  suggested  that,  when 
very  white  printing  papers  are  required,  the  sizing  should  be  reduced  to 
the  practical  minimum  ;  and  again,  that  for  ordinary  printing  papers  a 
lower  standard  of  colour  may  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

Loading. — The  addition  to  paper  of  mineral  matter,  such  as  china 
clay,  has  the  effect  of  increasing  opacity  and  improving  texture.  Up  to  a 
point  it  may  be  admitted  that  these  advantages  outweigh  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  diluting  the  fibrous  constituents  of  the  paper  with  inert 
and  non-cohesive  material.  Above  this  point  the  loading,  of  course,  pre¬ 
judices  the  strength  of  the  paper,  and  generally  lowers  the  qualities  of 
resistance.  Moreover,  with  increase  of  loading,  the  sizing  agents  require 
to  be  increased,  with  attendant  disadvantage.  After  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ten  per  cent,  of 
total  mineral  constituents  is  the  extreme  limit  for  papers  for  publications 
of  permanent  value. 

Texture. — This  is  purely  a  paper-maker’s  question.  It  will  only  be 
pointed  out  here  that  a  close  and  well-compacted  sheet  is  especially 
necessary  for  printing  papers.  This  quality  is  largely  controlled  by  the 
mechanical  process  of  preparation  (beating)  of  the  fibres ;  but  this  is 
costly,  both  in  time  and  power,  and  as  the  quality  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  be  imitated  by  the  addition  of  sizing  and  loading  agents,  the  tendency 
is  towards  the  latter  and  factitious  methods.  The  buyer  or  consumer 
requires  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and,  in  papers  selected  for  publications  of 
permanent  value,  to  see  that  close  texture  has  been  obtained  by  the  more 
“  legitimate  ”  method  of  mechanical  preparation.  The  quality  is  a 
complex  one ;  it  effectually  sums  up  toe  several  “  physical  constants  ” 
dealt  with  above,  and,  until  “standards”  of  classification  are  generally 
adopted,  the  question  of  texture  must  be  insisted  upon. 


As  regards  the  classification  of  papers  according  to  composition,  or 
more  specifically,  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  papers  in  relation  to 
the  fibres  of  which  they  are  composed ;  this  is  a  purely  chemical  problem, 
and  the  principles  determining  the  classification  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  Society’s  Journal,  vol.  xlv.  pp.  690-696,  1897. 

The  Committee  find  that  the  practical  evidence  as  to  permanence  fully 
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confirms  the  classification  there  given,  and  that  the  paper-making  fibres 
may  be  ranged  in  the  four  classes  : — 

A.  — Cotton,  flax,  and  hemp. 

B.  — Wood  celluloses,  (a)  sulphite  process,  and  (b)  soda  and  sulphate 
process. 

C.  — Esparto  and  straw  celluloses. 

D.  — Mechanical  wood  pulp. 

In  regard,  therefore,  to  papers  for  books  and  documents  of  permanent 
value,  the  selection  -must  be  taken  in  this  order,  and  always  with  due 
regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  normal  treatment  above 
dealt  with  as  common  to  all  papers. 

The  Committee  have  been  desirous  of  bringing  their  investigations  to  a 
practical  conclusion  in  specific  terms,  viz.,  by  the  suggestion  of  standards 
of  quality.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  little  fault 
to  find  with  the  practical  adjustments  which  rule  the  trade.  They  are, 
therefore,  satisfied  to  limit  their  specific  finding  to  the  following,  viz., 
1st,  normal  standard  of  quality  for  book  paper*  required  for  publications 
of  permanent  value.  For  such  papers  they  would  specify  as  follows  : — 

Fibres. — Not  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  fibres  of  Class  A. 

Sizing. — Not  more  than  2  per  cent,  resin,  and  finished  with  the 
normal  acidity  of  pure  alum. 

Loading. — Not  more  than  10  per  cent,  total  mineral  matter  (ash). 

With  regard  to  written  documents,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  proper 
materials  are  those  of  Class  A,  and  that  the  paper  should  be  pure,  and 
sized  with  gelatine,  and  not  with  resin.  All  imitations  of  high-class 
writing  papers,  which  are,  in  fact,  merely  disguised  printing  papers,  should 
be  carefully  avoided. 

- * - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CERAMICS. 

At  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society’s  meeting  on  the  17th  ult.,  a 
lecture  with  practical  demonstration  of  unusual  interest  was  given  by 
Mr.  James  Taylor,  entitled  “Photographic  Ceramics.”  The  lecturer 
opened  by  stating  that  he  did  not  think  the  process  had  received  the 
attention  from  photographers  which  was  its  due,  and  also  that  the  results 
obtainable  were  as  certain  to  those  who  master  the  details  as  any  other 
branch  of  photography,  the  finished  picture  being  permanent.  A 
portrait  fired  on  an  enamel  or  copper  plaque  holds  a  position  unequalled 
by  any  other  photographic  method  and  is  more  adapted  to  professional 
than  amateur  work.  The  details  of  the  process  are  similar  to  carbon  in 
the  earlier  stages;  in  both  bichromated  glue  is  used;  the  clear  glass  of  the 
transparency  allows  the  light  to  act  on  the  positive,  which  makes  the 
film  insoluble,  so  that  it  will  not  take  up  colour ;  while  under  the 
dense  portions  of  the  transparency  where  the  light  has  not  acted  the 
colour  is  taken  up  freely;  the  film  is  very  hygroscopic  and  quickly 
.gathers  moisture  from  the  air.  The  materials  required  for  quarter-plate 
size  in  addition  to  those  generally  found  in  a  photographic  outfit  are : 
fl-in.  funnel,  3J  plate-glasses,  packet  of  G-in.  filter  paper,  quart  basin, 
Bunsen  burner,  camel’s,  hair  mop,  organifier,  sensitiser,  collodion,  colour, 
iat  oil  of  turpentine,  and  turpentine. 

Having  selected  a  negative  for  a  trial,  (the  more  artistic  the  better)  a 
transparency  is  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  must  be  perfect  if  you  desire 
a  perfect  ceramic ;  density  to  be  the  same  as  for  a  good  lantern  slide, 
plucky,  bright,  clear,  and  [full  of  detail ;  now  take  the  organifier,  which 


as  composed  of 

No.  1.  Lepage’s  fish  glue  .  £  ounce. 

Glucose  .  2  ounces. 

Glycerine . 5  drops. 

Water  .  5  ounces. 

No.  2.  Bichromate  of  ammonium .  |  ounce. 

Water  .  5  ounces. 


Take  equal  parts  of  each  and  filter. 

Clean  thoroughly  a  quarter-plate  glass,  and  be  sure  there  i3  no  dust 
adhering,  for  dust  is  the  bane  of  the  process,  warm  it  over  the  Bunsen 
burner,  and  coat  by  pouring  a  pool  of  the  mixture  upon  its  centre  ;  it 
does  not  cover  well,  but  may  be  spread  with  a  glass  rod,  a  camel’s-hair 
pencil,  or  the  finger.  It  is  important  to  have  a  level  surface,  a  thick 
film  is  no  advantage,  and  any  surplus  may  be  poured  off  ;  it  may  now  be 
dried  over  the  burner,  taking  care  the  plate  is  made  no  hotter  than  can 
be  comfortably  borne  upon  the  back  of  the  hand :  if  made  too  hot,  it 
forms  an  insensitive  patch ;  when  dry,  the  film  is  hard  and  glossy. 
This  operation  should  be  done  in  very  subdued  light;  gaslight  will  do 
very  well.  You  are  now  ready  for  the  exposure.  Take  your  trans¬ 
parency,  dry  well  over  the  Bunsen  burner,  place  in  the  printing  frame 
with  the  still  warm  and  dry  film  in  contact,  and  expose  to  light,  say,  for 
"ten  minutes.  In  opening  the  printing  frame,  be  careful  not  to  expose 
’•the  film  to  strong  light,  as  it  is  very  sensitive  in  its  dry  state.  In  Certain 
positions  the  image  may  be  seen  if  the  exposure  is  correct.  Development 
may  be  conducted  in  gaslight.  Place  on  your  table  a  piece  of  white  opal 
glass,  hold  the  plate  in  the  left  hand,  film  upward,  dust  some  colour 
over  it,  and  use  the  mop  brush  with  a  circular  motion,  taking  care  to 
keep  it  moving,  or  the  mop  may  stick  and  spoil  the  film.  Examine  from 
time  ti  time  by  the  reflection  of  the  opal  glass,  and,  as  soon  as  it  appears 
about  the  density  of  a  good  lantern  slide,  brush  all  surplus  powder  off  on 
to  the  opal  glass  to  prevent  waste. 

Development  should  be  complete  in  two  to  ten  minutes,  depending  on 


the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Coat  with  transfer  collodion,  formula  for 


which  is  as  follows  : — 

Methylated  sulphuric  ether .  1^-  ounces, 

alcohol  .  1  ounce, 

Pyroxyline  (or  gun-cotton)  .  7  grains, 

Castor  oil .  5  drops, 


or  a  little  ether  added  to  good  enamel  collodion  will  answer.  While 
coating  with  above,  the  plate  must  be  rocked  edgeways  until  set,  so  that 
no  streaks  are  left  across  the  film,  which  would  show  themselves  on  the 
finished  plaque.  Put  the  plate  into  clean  water  to  remove  the  bichro¬ 
mate,  as  the  least  trace  of  the  latter  left  in  the  film  will  discolour  the 
plaque  with  a  yellow  stain.  Immerse  for  fifteen  minutes,  transfer  to  a 
second  bath  for  same  time,  and  thence  to  a  third  for  ten  mmutes. 
Several  films  may  be  washed  at  oae  time.  The  transfer  of  film  to  plaque 
must  be  made  in  a  large  basin  containing  a  solution  of  fused  borax,  made 
by  boiling  the  latter  in  water  ;  it  is  used  cold,  forms  a  flux,  and  helps  the 
film  to  adhere  to  the  plaque,  which,  with  its  support,  may  now  be  put 
in  the  basin.  The  plate  is  taken  from  the  washing  water,  and  the  edges 
of  the  collodion  are  released  from  the  glass  by  cutting,  or  rather  stabbing, 
through  with  a  sharp  knife;  if  the  latter  is  drawn  through, it  drags  pieces 
out  and  puckers  the  film.  The  plate  may  now  be  put  in  the  basin,  and 
the  film  will  float  off,  any  little  help  required  being  given  with  a  camel’s- 
hair  pencil ;  on  no  account  must  the  film  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  or 
it  will  be  ruined  ;  it  must  be  gently  turned  over  with  the  brush  on  to  the 
plaque,  which  may  now  be  raised  by  inserting  the  hand  or  support  under 
it.  As  soon  as  the  film  is  in  correct  position,  the  plaque  mu3t  be  lifted 
out  of  the  water  and  rested  on  blotting-paper  to  drain  and  dry.  The  film 
is  now  reversed ;  the  organifier,  bichromate,  and  chemicals  are  all 
washed  away,  leaving  nothing  but  the  colour  imbedded  in  the  collodion. 
If  the  transfer  has  been  correctly  performed,  the  image  will  be  in  the 
same  position  as  in  the  transparency  from  which  it  was  made. 

When  the  plaque  is  dry,  it  must  be  coated  with  a  preservative,  as  a 
slight  touch  will  dislodge  the  colour  and  spoil  its  beauty.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  is  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  fat  essence  of  turpentine  with  fifty 
parts  of  turpentine.  The  plaque  is  coated  by  pouring  a  little  over,  and 
setting  on  edge  to  drain,  then  dried  by  gentle  heat  either  before  the  fire 
or  over  the  Bunsen  burner,  and  is  now  ready  for  firing  in  a  muffle  furnace. 

The  one  in  use  is  made  of  pure  nickel,  and  is  net  so  liable  to  break  ; 
the  burner  has  ample  power  for  firing  a  plaque  3  x  2J  inches,  requires  a 
good  gas  supply,  and  will  not  work  with  a  tap  having  more  than  quarter 
of  an  inch  opening. 

When  lightiag  the  burner,  be  careful  to  have  a  clear  blue  flame.  In 
about  ten  minutes  the  muffle  will  be  red  hot.  You  may  now  put  on  a 
slab  of  pipeclay,  or  a  thin  piece  of  Bath  brick,  which  is  to  support  the 
plaque.  As  soon  as  the  slab  is  hot  it  is  withdrawn,  and  the  plaque 
placed  upon  it  and  kept  at  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  until  it  turns  brown 
without  blistering.  The  plaque  is  turned  constantly,  so  as  to  get  the 
heat  which  is  reflected  from  the  interior  of  the  muffle  equally  distributed. 
Now  push  the  plaque  and  its  support  boldly  into  the  hottest  part  of  the 
muffle,  and  close  the  mouth  for  three  or  four  minutes,  during  which  time 
the  surface  of  the  plaque  will  turn  quite  black.  A  peep  into  the  muffle 
may  now  be  taken.  If  all  is  glowing  red,  the  door  may  be  closed  again 
for  three  minutes  longer.  If  the  plaque  is  now  clear,  all  is  well ;  but,  if 
there  are  dark  patches  on  the  surface,  turn  it  round  with  a  piece  of  wire 
to  equalise  the  heat.  Close  up  the  muffle  again  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  If  it  is  now  quite  clear,  hold  the  wire  over  it,  and,  if  you  can 
see  the  reflection  of  the  wire  on  the  surface  of  the  plaque,  turn  off  the 
gas,  and,  as  soon  as  the  redness  has  died  out  of  the  plaque,  it  and  its 
support  may  be  withdrawn  to  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  and  allowed  to 
cool.  In  cooling,  the  plaque  will  change  to  many  hues,  but  will  finally 
assume  its  proper  colour,  and  is  now  finished. 

At  the  close,  specimens  of  photographic  ceramics  were  submitted  to 
the  audience,  and  additional  information  elicited  by  questions  of  minor 
points  of  detail,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Burrell,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Tindall,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

- 4_ - 

THE  TRIPLE  ANASTIGMAT. 

Recently  Dr.  Ivaempfer,  of  Brunswick,  read  before  the  Vienna  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  a  paper  on  “Photographic  Lenses,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Messrs.  Voigtliinder  &  Son’s  New  Type,  the  Triple  An- 
astigmat.”  After  referring  to  the  introduction  of  the  Petzval  portrait 
lens  and  the  Steinheil  aplanat  (1865)  as  marking  two  important  improve¬ 
ments  in  photographic-lens  construction,  Dr.  Kaempfer  goes  on  to 
observe:  Urged  on  by  Professor  Abbe,  of  Jena,  Dr.  Paul  Rudolf  calcu¬ 
lated  and  made  the  first  anastigmatic  doublet  in  which  a  normal  pair, 
composed  of  ordinary  crown  and  flint  glasses,  were  placed  in  opposition 
to  a  normal  pair  combining  a  crown  of  high  and  a  flint  of  lower  refrac¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  third  great  advance  we  have  to  record  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  photographic  lenses.  Further  improvements  were  made 
during  the  following  years  by  taking  advantage  of  this  principle  in  the 
construction  of  symmetrical  combinations,  consisting  of  double,  triple, 
and  quadruple  cemented  halves,  and  their  general  usefulness  and  good 
qualities  soon  made  them  very  popular.  If  we  take  such  an  objective  as, 
for  instance,  the  Coflinear.  we  find  that  the  two  halves  are  both  composed 
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of  three  lenses  cemented  together.  The  objective  places  eight  de¬ 
termining  factors  at  the  service  of  the  optician,  namely,  four  different 
radii,  three  lens  thicknesses,  and  the  air  space  between  the  two  halves. 
With  these,  eight  conditions  contributing  to  the  perfection  of  the  image 
may  be  generally  fulfilled,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  perfect 
modern  lens  with  fewer  determining  factors.  Hitherto  opticians  have 
followed  the  same  path,  and  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  a  larger  number 
of  conditions  by  increasing  the  number  of  determining  factors.  Sym¬ 
metrical  objectives  have  therefore  been  constructed  the  halves  of  which 
are  composed  of  four,  or  even  five,  lenses,  but  no  marked  improvement 
the  increased  means  and  expense.  Further  improvements  should  rather 
come  from  simplification  of  the  means,  and  this  step  in  advance  was  first 
made  in  England. 

Mr.  Dennis  Taylor,  engaged  with  Messrs.  Cooke,  of  York,  an  optician 
of  great  experience  in  the  construction  of  astronomical  objectives,  re- 
turne  to  the  long- forgotten  type  of  triplets,  and  made  use  of  Jena 
bariun  crown.  He  had  become  familiar  with  this  construction  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  improvement  he  had  made  in  the  calculation  of  triple 
astronomical  objectives.  This  combination,  known  in  England  as  the 
Cooke  lens,  consists  essentially  of  three  single  lenses  placed  at  definite 
distances  from  each  other.  The  two  outer  lenses  are  double  convex 
heavy  barium  crowns,  and  enclose  a  double  concave  lens  of  light  flint. 
The  simplicity  of  this  arrangement  is  in  a  double  sense  astonishing  : 
first,  in  comparison  with  other  known  triplets,  which  contain  at  least 
one  compound,  cemented  component ;  and,  secondly,  by  contrast  with 
recent  objectives  of  the  improved  type,  which  are  formed  at  least  of 
two  triple  cemented  halves.  But,  at  a  glance,  it  is  seen  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  simple  arrangement  are  as  numerous  and  sufficient  as 
in  the  modern  symmetrical,  for  there  are  six  different  radii— three 
thicknesses  and  two  air  spaces.  Of  the  latter,  the  space  between 
the  front  lenses  has  much  greater  power  than  the  distance  of  sepa¬ 
ration  in  any  of  the  older  types  of  objectives.  It  may  thus  be 
seen  that  the  means  for  obtaining  perfection  of  image  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  whilst  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  are  difficult  of  appli¬ 
cation,  and  require  much  care  and  considerable  time,  this  concerns 
the  optician  only.  Messrs.  Voigtliinder  &  Son  have  willingly  occupied 
themselves  in  bringing  this  combination  to  perfection,  and,  as  I  hope, 
with  success.  For  the  elimination  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra¬ 
tion  outside  the  axis  there  are  adequate  means,  and  astigmatism  pre¬ 
sents  no  difficulties.  The  elimination  of  distortion  is  difficult,  but  for 
this  the  means  are  sufficient  to  render  it  quite  imperceptible  up  to  an 
angle  of  70°.  But  the  practical  construction  of  this  objective  is  not 
without  considerable  difficulties,  which  lie  in  the  cenetring  of  the  lenses, 
the  perfection  of  figure,  the  accuracy  of  the  thicknesses  and  distances 
of  separation.  All  these  demand  the  highest  care. 

The  advantage  of  the  combination  for  the  practical  wants  of  photo¬ 
graphy  are  considerable,  as  the  lens  is  of  comparative  exceptional 
rapidity,  and  the  absorption  by  the  glass  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Compared  with  other  recent  combinations,  there  is  scarcely  two-fifths 
of  the  quantity  of  glass  in  this  new  lens,  which  we  call  the  triple 
anastigmat.  In  our  experience,  this  absorption  has  a  greater  influence 
on  the  rapidity  than  is  usually  supposed.  Generally  speaking,  we  can 
use  the  next  stop,  and  yet  have  the  same  amount  of  light  as  with 
other  lenses.  The  lens  is  remarkable  for  its  crispness  and  brilliancy, 
and  consequently  presents  in  a  higher  degree  those  qualities  that  are 
found  in  a  single  landscape  lees  of  smaller  aperture,  and  completely 
avoids  the  fault  of  complicated  modern  combinations — the  great  absorp¬ 
tion  of  light  by  the  quantity  of  glass  and  the  cemented  surfaces. 

The  reflections  are  also  very  favourably  placed  and  do  not  affect  the 
picture  plane. 

The  anastigmatic  picture  plane  covers  perfectly  an  angle  of  65°  to  70° 
at  an  aperture  of  /-6-8  to  f-7'7. 

To  the  foregoing  communication,  Dr.  Moritz  von  Bohr  makes  the 
following  reply  in  the  May  number  of  the  Photograpliische  Correspondent  : 
In  No.  451  of  this  periodical,  pages  3  73  to  179,  Dr.  D.  Kaempfer  has 
published  the  text  of  a  lecture  entitled  “  Photographic  Lenses,  with 
special  reference  to  Messrs.  Voigtliinder  &  Son’s  new  Type :  The  Triple 
Anastigmat,”  which  he  delivered  on  February  15  of  this  year  before  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Association.  Without  entering  upon  a  criticism 
of  those  parts  which  are  of  a  general  theoretical  character,  or  form  an 
historical  introduction,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  conclusions  by 
which  it  is  "ought  to  give  prominence  to  the  advantages  of  the  Coolie  lens. 

It  is  true  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  relative  rapidity, 
as  e  pressed  by  proportional  aperture  1 :  a,  and  absolute  rapidity,  which 
is  determined  by  the  value  of  the  quotient  .1 :  a,  reflection,  absorption, 
and  by  the  degree  of  approximation  to  homocentric  concentration  of  the 
rays  upon  the  sensitive  film,  so  far  as  strong  contrasts  of  light  are 
concerned,  as  in  astronomy  and  copying.  Dr.  Kaempfer  alludes  to 
these  facts,  and  from  amongst  those  factors,  which  have  to  be  considered 
besides  proportional  aperture,  he  seizes  upon  absorption,  in  which 
respect  the  Cooke  lens  presents  advantages,  and  claims  for  the  objective 
the  high  characteristic  of  being  “  relatively  exceptionally  rap’d.” 

But,  setting  aside  the  proof  of  this  assertion  for  the  present,  it  would 
be  matter  of  very  great  scientific  interest  to  know  by  what  method  Dr. 
Kaempfer  arrived  at  the  above-mentioned  result.  We  should  then  be 
able  to  judge  how  the  effect  of  absorption  has  been  kept  distinct  from 


that  of  reflection,  which  the  six  surfaces  of  the  triple  anastigmat,  placed 
between  high  refractive  media  and  air,  also  favour.  It  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  important  if  the  coefficients  of  absorption  for  rays  of  short 
wave-length  were  given  for  the  particular  barium  crown  glasses,  as  we 
should  then  be  able  to  compare  by  numerical  calculation  the  various 
types  of  photographies  objectives,  which  hitherto  has  been  impossible, 
owing  to  the  want  of  published  observations  concerning  the  absorption 
of  the  new  Jena  glasses,  now  of  so  much  importance  in  photographic 
optics.  Dr.  Kaempfer  also  appears  to  have  studied  the  absorption  of 
“  cemented  surfaces  ”  (Kittfhiohen),  and  what  has  already  been  said 
applies  likewise  to  the  importance  of  any  communication  concerning  the 
method  of  procedure  in  this  case  and  the  results  obtained.  For  this 
enrichment  of  our  knowledge,  only  feelings  of  gratitude  could  be  ente»- 
tained  towards  Messrs.  Voigtliinder  &  Son,  the  old-established  firm  of 
opticians,  founded  in  1756.  In  concluding  this  notice  I  would  point  out 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  many  amateurs  to  test  the  correctness  of 
Dr.  Kaempfer’s  assertions  in  the  following  manner. 

Mount  on  a  stereoscopic  camera  a  Cooke  lens  and  the  objective  with 
which  it  is  to  be  compared  (for  instance,  an  anastigmatic  doublet).  The 
focal  length  of  both  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  so  that 
they  may  be  focussed  alike.  Let  both  be  stopped  down  equally,  being 
careful  that  the  cones  of  light  shall  have  the  same  diameter  on  entering 
the  lenses,  in  proportion  to  their  focal  length.  To  exclude  any  chance 
of  favour,  make  the  exposure  on  a  stereoscopic  plate  with  a  focal  plane 
shutter  placed  as  near  the  plate  as  possible.  As  in  all  cases,  where 
lenses  are  compared,  it  is  necessary  for  strictness  of  proof,  that  both 
objectives  should  be  of  exactly  the  same  equivalent  focus. 

Herr  H.  Klepp,  in  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung  (April)  likewise 
takes  “  The  Triple  Anastigmat  ”  for  the  subject  of  the  following  short 
paper,  io  which  he  gives  the  results  of  an  examination  of  its  optical 
properties  :  It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  flatten  the  anastigmatic' 
field  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cemented  surfaces,  and  lenses  have 
thus  become  increasingly  complicated.  The  greater  cost  of  production 
has  at  the  same  time  added  considerably  to  the  price  of  the  more  service¬ 
able  modern  objective.  It  was  therefore  to  be  desired  that  some  other 
means  of  lens  correction  should  be  discovered,  which,  though  not  quite 
equal  to  those  employed  in  modern  lenses,  should  give  better  results  than 
the  aplanat,  which  is  uncorrected  for  astigmatism. 

A  proposal  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Dennis  Taylor  in  1893.  Hugo 
Schroeder  hit  upon  the  same  idea,  1894,  probably  quite  independently* 
but  he  appears  not  to  have  followed  the  subject  further.  The  German 
patent  (No.  86757)  of  Dennis  Taylor’s  invention,  has  been  acquired  by 
the  firm  of  Voigtliinder  &  Sohn,  of  Brunswick,  and  they  have  calculated 
a  new  lens  according  to  it.  This  is  known  as  the  Triple  Anastigmat,  an& 
a  specimen  now  lies  before  us  for  trial.  The  triple  anastigmat  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  uncemented  lenses.  The  front  and  the  back  biconvex 
lenses  are  of  barium  crown  glass,  whilst  the  middle  biconcave  lens  is  of. 
light  flint.  The  stop  is  placed  between  the  back  bioonvex  and  the- 
middle  biconcave  lenses.  The  specimen  sent  to  us  bears  the  maker’s, 
number  (51,213)  and  focus  (185  mm.).  The  full  aperture  is  inscribed 
/-7'7,  and  the  other  stops  are  in  the  following  ratios  :  /- 9,  /-12-5,  /-18,. 
/- 25,  /-36,  /-50,  /-71.  The  size  for  which  the  instrument  is  made  ia 
13  x  18  cm.,  and  at  full  aperture,  according  to  description,  the  plate- 
should  be  covered  perfectly  sharp.  The  price,  including  iris  diaphragm,, 
is  116  marks. 

By  focussing  for  infinity  and  equal  size  of  object  and  image,  the  focus 
was  found  upon  trial  to  be  186  mm.  The  effective  aperture,  /- 7’7  was 
correct,  and  the  stop  marked  1 :  9  was  also  found  to  be  in  correct  ratio. 

The  lens  at  its  principal  focus  (6=/,  distance  from  image  =  principal 
focus)  illuminated  a  circle  of  about  350  mm.  diameter  (D).  From  these 
data  the  angle  of  view,  a  =  about  86£°.  At  full  aperture  the  flatness  of 
field  is  very  good  over  an  angle  of  about  18°,  which  is  equal  to  a  circle  of 
60  mm.  diameter,  assuming  b  =/.  Within  this  circle  the  definition  is 
excellent,  and  outside  it  the  definition  is  still  serviceable  for  landscape1 
work,  at  full  aperture,  up  to  an  angle  of  about  41°.  This  corresponds  to  a 
circle  of  140  mm.  diameter.  By  referring  to  the  following  table  these 
figures,  as  well  as  some  others,  may  be  compared  : —  ' 


b=/=186  mm. 

D 

mm. 

?=2tg  “* 
/  2 

4.  « 

tg2 

a 

Degrees. 

Circle  of  illumination  . . 

350 

1-8816 

0-9408 

about  86^ 

Circle  of  critical  definition  at  f-7'7 ... 

60 

0-3224 

0-1612 

18 

Circle  of  serviceable  definition  at 

f-7'7... . . . . 

140 

0-7526 

0-3763 

41 

Diameter  of  circle  necessary  to  cover 

61* 

a  plate  13  x  18  cm . 

222 

1-1935 

0-5967 

Circle  of  serviceable  definition  with 

smallest  stop  . . . . 

270 

1-4516 

0-7258 

72 

Circle  of  definition  necessary  to 

81* 

cover  plate  18  x  24  cm . 

300 

1-7204 

0-8602 

*  This  method,  proposed  by  H.  W.  Yogel  and  Steinheil,  for  reducing  the  diameter 
of  illumination,  I)  (b  being  =  f)  into  terms  of  /,  offers  a  convenient  means  for  the- 
direct  comparison  of  .different  lenses,  without  the  necessity  of  calculating  the  angles. 
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It  may  be  seen  from  this,  that  in  using  the  lens  for  landscapes  (when 
6  generally  equals/),  a  plate  13  x  18  cm.  is  not  sharply  covered  up  to  the 
corners.  In  portraiture,  copying,  and  all  cases  where  b  exceeds  f,  D 
being  consequently  larger  also,  the  lens  will  give  sufficiently  good  results 
at  full  aperture. 

With  reference  to  curvature  of  the  field,  we  find  it  to  be  about  —  1  mm. 
at  a  =  30°.  But  from  this  point  there  is  a  difference,  in  comparison  with 
other  known  types  of  anastigmats,  inasmuch  as  it  amounts  to  about 
— 1'5  mm.  at  a  —  56°,  where  scarcely  any  curvature  will  be  found  with  a 
well-known  older  anastigmat.  The  new  lens  consequently  stands, 
according  to  its  merits,  midway  between  the  anastigmats  and  the  older 
lenses  not  corrected  for  astigmatism.  It  surpasses  the  latter  by  being 
better  corrected  for  astigmatism  up  to  an  angle  of  over  30°,  but  it  is 
much  inferior  to  the  former  in  flatness  of  field. 

Concerning  the  name,  we  would  remark  that  “  triple  anastigmat,”  in 
comparison  with  “  double  anastigmat,”  may,  by  analogy  of  construction, 
suggest  the  idea  that  each  of  the  three  components  of  this  lens  is 
corrected  spherically,  chromatically,  and  anastigmatically,  as  is  actually 
the  case  with  both  halves  of  the  double  anastigmat.  This  would  be  a 
misapprehension,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  better  in  future  to  relinquish 
this  misleading  name. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  add  a  remark  concerning  the  assertion 
in  the  prospectus  of  the  triple  anastigmats  that  they  are  composed  of 
three  very  thin  lenses,  “  whose  total  thickness  is  less  than  the  entire 
thickness  of  one-half  of  an  anastigmat  of  the  ordinary  construction. 
Consequently,  the  absorption  of  light  by  the  glass  is  comparatively 
very  small,  and,  therefore,  these  instruments  are  considerably  more 
rapid  than  the  ordinary  anastigmats  at  the  same  relative  aperture.” 
The  assertion,  as  such,  may  remain  uncontradicted,  but  that  any 
advantage  is  attained  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  proved.  The  quality 
of  the  image,  at  the  same  relative  aperture,  is  unquestionably  inferior  to 
that  obtained  with  an  ordinary  anastigmat.  Therefore,  to  obtain  the 
same  quality,  a  smaller  stop  must  be  used,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
asserted  increase  of  rapidity  becomes  illusory.  As  with  the  name,  so 
also  with  the  prospectus — a  more  careful  description  is  urgently  recom¬ 
mended.  The  catalogues  and  prospectuses  of  the  firm  of  Zeiss  may,  in 
all  respects,  serve  as  a  model.  The  Zeiss  instruments,  as  a  rule,  do 
considerably  more  than  is  ascribed  to  them  in  the  catalogue. 

Briefly  resumed,  my  opinion  of  the  triple  anastigmats  is  that  they  are 
lenses  of  good  anastigmatic  correction,  but  that  they  should  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  value,  in  comparison  with  the  far  superior  ordinary  ana¬ 
stigmats,  if  the  prices  of  the  same  were  considerably  cheaper.  The  triple 
anastigmat  is  but  a  subordinate  anastigmat,  and  it  would  be  unwise 
to  purchase  it  when  very  considerably  more  useful  instruments  may  be 
had  for  rather  more  money. 


THE  DECORATIVE  CAPABILITIES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

IV. 

In  a  previous  article  I  referred  to  the  wide  range  of  usefulness  to  whica 
photography  might  be  applied  in  textile  fabrics.  In  many  other  ways 
also  can  such  be  utilised  in  any  household,  and  once  a  worker  gives  a 
slight  amount  of  thought  to  this  subject  quite  a  number  of  articles  in 
every-day  use  may  be  furnished  from  his  stock  of  negatives. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  draught  boards  the  writer  ever  witnessed 
was  decorated  by  this  means,  the  making  of  which,  although,  no  doubt,  a 
labour  of  love,  did  not  entail  any  great  amount  of  difficulty,  and  would 
most  probably  be  within  the  scope  of  any  one  possessed  of  a  fair  amount 
of  neat  handiness  and  taste. 

To  make  a  draught  board  of  useful  dimensions,  say  sixteen  inches 
square,  the  base  is  best  composed  of  good,  well-seasoned  and  nicely 
planed  soft  wood,  or  a  square  of  stout  cardboard  may  be  used  as  a  top  to 
a  wooden  base.  The  writer  has  seen  some  excellent  results  produced 
with  the  aid  of  the  latter.  A  draught  board,  as  every  one  knows,  con¬ 
sists  of  sixty-four  squares,  thirty-two  of  which  are  dark  or  black,  the 
other  thirty-two  squares  being  generally  white,  or,  at  least,  much  lighter 
in  colour.  If  cardboard  be  selected,  let  the  best  Bristol  board  be  chosen, 
and  of  good  thickness,  and  an  exact  square  of  any  desired  size,  say, 
eighteen  inches,  having  been  decided  upon  for  dimensions,  let  a  square 
be  ruled  by  means  of  a  straight  edge.  The  utmost  care  must  be  observed 
in  making  this  first  square  absolutely  true.  There  are  several  ways  of 
doing  this,  but,  doubtless,  any  of  the  readers  of  Tbe  British  Journal  of 
Photography  will  have  an  idea  of  their  own  how  to  set  about  it.  A  true 
square  having  been  ruled,  a  glass  gauge  is  cut  exactly  two  inches  wide,  by 
means  of  which  the  aperture  of  the  square  is  divided  into  eight  spaces,  a 
finely  pointed  lead  pencil  being  used  to  draw  these  lines.  The  glass  gauge 
is  then  laid  across  the  square  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  other  eight 
lines  ruled  ;  by  this  means  we  have  now  obtained  the  sixty-four  equal 
squares  that  compose  a  draught  board.  In  making  the  original  or  outside 
lines  it  is  well  to  leave  a  fair  margin,  say,  of  one  inch,  to  provide  a  nice 
border,  which  always  looks  better  than  running  the  squares  right  up  to 
the  edge.  We  now  require  thirty-two  suitable  little  pictures  to  accurately 
fill  in  the  thirty-two  squares  that  should  be  represented  as  the  blacks. 
In  printing  these  an  artist  must  be  guided  by  his  own  taste  as  to  subjects. 
I  have  aeen  a  very  attractive  board  made  up  of  portraits  of  members  of 


a  football  club,  and  another  was  composed  of  members  of  a  local  draught 
club,  and  I  once  saw  on  board  a  yacht  a  standard  table  the  top  of 
which  wns  provided  with  a  draught  centre  beautifully  filled  in  with 
choice  yachting  studies.  It  will  thus  be  seen  there  is  a  very  wide  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  taste  in  respect  to  the  class  of  pictures  that  may  be 
utilised. 

The  negatives  being  provided  and  printed  to  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  depth,  a  little  care  being  observed  in  always  using  tbe  same 
printing  paper  and  toning  to  the  same  depth,  prints  equal  in  colour  or 
nearly  so  are  obtained.  The  strip  of  glass  that  was  used  as  a  gauge  to  rule 
the  lines  is  now  used  to  trim  the  little  picture  to  the  exact  size  of  the 
squares.  These  are  carefully  mounted  in  their  positions.  A  fancy  border 
is  then  provided  to  fill  in  the  space  all  round  the  draught  board.  Some 
suitable  materials  for  this  purpose  can  be  obtained  from  any  fancy 
stationers  or  such  shops  as  supply  artists’  materials.  One  suitable  class 
of  material  is  composed  of  strips  of  any  width  of  stamped  or  embossed 
gold  of  choice  designs.  A  little  neat  handiness  will  enable  such  to  effect 
a  great  improvement  on  the  bare  edge3  of  the  board. 

The  Bristol  board  is  then  provided  with  a  neat  glass  and  frame  of  any 
suitable  wood,  according  to  taste,  and  when  finished  never  fails  to 
attact  attention  and  admiration  from  beholders. 

So  far  in  these  articles  reference  has  been  made  to  the  decorative 
capabilities  of  photography  in  ordinary  households.  There  is,  however, 
a  much  wider  and  equally  important  sphere  of  usefulness  to  which  pro¬ 
fessionals  as  yet,  at  least  in  Scotland,  have  given  little  or  no  attention. 
I  refer  to  the  decorative  capabilities  of  photography  in  many  outside 
situations  ;where  advertising  is  resorted  to  by  any  public  company  or 
leading  firm  in  connexion  with  their  business.  In  Glasgow  somewhat 
recently  a  distinct  advance  has  been  marked  in  this  matter  of  using 
photographs  to  decorate  some  of  the  panels  on  the  large  vestibules 
of  our  railway  stationas.  In  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western 
Railway  Company  for  instance,  very  striking  effects  have  been  produced 
by  means  of  large-sized  and  elaborately  finished  bromide  enlargements. 
The  panels,  in  which  these  play  suchfan  important  part,  are  probably 
fifteen  feet  by  eight  in  dimensions  and  are  dome-shape  at  the  top,  being 
let  into  the  walls  of  the  vestibule  so  as  to  form  a  slight  recess  or 
alcove. 

In  the  vestibule  in  question  there  are  probably  eight  or  ten  of  these 
panels,  each  of  which  have  been  let  by  the  railway  company  to 
various  of  the  leading  shipping  firms  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  One  of 
these  firms  in  particular  may  be  said  to  have  marked  a  new  era  in 
advertising.  Illuminated  lettering  surrounds  a  very  beautiful  bromide 
enlargement  of  about  six  feet  in  dimension,  representing  one  of  the  crack 
Clyde  river  steamers.  This  enlargement  is  elaborately  framed  with  an 
oval-shaped  gold  edge  around  which  strikingly  coloured  letterings  are 
placed.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  panel  is  the  enlargement. 
Its  finish  is  quite  as  beautifully  effected  as  if  the  same  had  been  intended 
for  the  walls  of  any  private  house.  And  this  has  a  most  telling  effect 
when  seen  alongside  some  of  the  more  commercial  cheap-and-nasty 
illustrations  got  up  at  so  much  per  thousand  to  be  plastered  over 
barricades  and  hoardings. 

The  effect  of  this  beautiful  enlargement  is  seen  in  the  crowds  that 
stand  gazing  and  admiring  the  picture.  And  the  result  must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  gratifying  to  the  enterprising  firm  who  selected  this  novel 
method  of  advertising. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  photography  might  be  turned  to 
great  advantage  in  advertising  by  selecting  striking  subjects,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  such  results  in  only  the  very  finest  style  and  costly  finish.  Our 
advertising  agents  are,  as  a  rule,  an  enterprising  class,  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  before  long  they  will  be  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  accruing  to 
this  form  of  display,  which  must  sooner  or  later  prove  of  great  value  to 
enlargers  and  other  professional  photographers. 

By  means  of  carbon  tissue  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  decoration. 
As  I  write,  I  see  before  me  a  relic  of  the  Great  Eastern  steamship.  This 
takes  the  form  of  an  elegantly  finished  kettle  stand,  tbe  woodwork  of  which 
is  turned  out  of  some  of  the  magnificent  teak  which  comprised  part  of 
that  gigantic  vessel.  The  centre  of  the  stand  is  made  of  glass  which 
formed  one  of  the  cabin  windows,  and  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  This  glass  is  used  as  the  centre  of  the  stand,  around  which  the 
teak  circular  frame  is  fitted.  The  glass  centre  has  been  ornamented  by 
means  of  a  carbon  picture  on  the  under  side  of  the  glass,  and  looks  very 
effective,  forming  a  pleasing  and  useful  relic  of  the  past.  Of  course,  any 
ordinary  print  mounted  in  optical  contact  on  glass  is  likewise  suitable 
for  subjects  of  this  description  ;  in  this  instance  carbon  was  chosen  on 
account  of  its  permanency. 

There  are  very  many  other  household  articles  in  which  carbon  pictures 
may  be  utilised,  the  supports  for  which  in  some  cases  may  be  tiles  and  in 
others  opal  glass,  and  when  carbon  transparencies  are  attached  to  opal 
globes,  or  some  kinds  of  vases  having  a  light  surface,  very  fine  effects  are 
produced,  especially  in  such  articles  as  lobby  lamps,  which  are  composed 
of  movable  panels  of  bevelled  glass,  &c. 

Another  striking  object  particularly  suitable  for  photographic  decora¬ 
tion  is  a  draught  screen,  upon  which  scrap  photographs  of  every  de¬ 
scription  are  worked  into  apertures  of  every  size  and  shape.  A  double 
or  treble  rough  wood  frame  is  easily  obtained,  and  stout  canvas  is  stretched 
and  covered  with  any  suitable  paper.  This  makes  the  groundwork  for 
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the  photographic  scraps.  Such  articles  as  these  always  command  a  ready 
gale  at  bazaars. 

Those  ladies  and  gentlemen  possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of  spare 
time  much  pleasure  may  be  derived  by  turning  their  attention  from  the 
beaten  track  in  photography,  and  applying  it  to  many  useful  articles  of 
the  household.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 


WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPH  WRAPPER. 

The  wrapper  is  cut  out  of  a  single  sheet  or  piece  of  cardboard,  mill- 
board  or  suchlike. 

Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  blank. 

Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the  same  partly  folded  up. 

Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the  same  completely  folded  up,  ready  for  the  post 
and  enclosing  the  photographs. 

The  cardboard  or  like  blank,  a,  is  cut  into  a  shape  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  a  cross,  as  shown  clearly  at  fig.  1.  The  side  pieces  or  arms, 
b,  b1,  the  top  part,  c,  and  the  lower  part,  d,  are  scored,  indented,  or 


grooved  on  the  surface  which  is  intended  to  form  the  outside  of  the 
wrapper,  along  the  dotted  lines,  e,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  easily 
folded  over  on  top  of  the  part,  a,  of  the  blank. 

There  may.be  six  or  other  number  of  scored,  grooved,  or  indented 
lines,  e,  in  order  that  the  wrapper  may  be  readily  adapted  to  hold  either 
one  or  a  number  of  photograph  cards. 

The  photograph  or  photographs  is,  or  are,  placed  in  the  open  wrapper, 
and  the  side  arms,  b,  b1,  folded  over  them,  then  the  lower  part,  d,  is 
folded  up  over  the  arms,  and,  finally,  the  top  part,  c,  is  folded  down  on 
top  of  the  lower  part.  The  top  part  may,  if  -so  desired,  be  secured  by 
means  of  any  suitable  and  well-known  form  of  catch  or  equivalent,  or  the 
wrapper  may  be  merely  tied  up. 

— — - — h> - - - - 

BEFORE  THE  CONVENTION. 

1.  A  Chat  with  the  President-elect  'and  the  Local  Secretary, 

The  Convention  having  decided  to  hold  their  annual  “  pow-wow  ”  at 
Glasgow  next  month,  a  few  notes  on  Scottish  photographers  may  be 
interesting  to  our  readers.  With  the  end  of  presenting  these  in  as 
concise  and  up-to-date  form  as  possible,  a  representative  of  the  Journal 
called  on  a  number  of  the  leading  Scottish  photographers ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed,  in  the  following  articles,  to  give  the  results  of  these  “cracks” 
( Anglice ,  “talks”).  But  first  a  word  about  Glasgow  itself. 

Glasgow,  the  second  city  in  the  empire,  has  attained  so  much  fame  as 
a  commercial  centre  that  her  other  attributes  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
To  the  photographer  she  proffers  many  inducements.  Is  he  an  archi¬ 
tectural  photographer  ?  then  the  municipal  buildings  alone  would  give 
him  work  for  a  week,  not  to  mention  any  of  the  other  fine  public  buildings 
in  Glasgow.  Has  his  photography  an  “ancient”  turn?  then  he  has 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  which,  besides  being  the  oldest  building  in  the  city, 
is  considered  by  many  the  best  example  of  pre-Reformation  church 
architecture  in  Scotland  ;  the  University  will  also  form  material  for  this 
photographer.  Does  landscape  and  river,  loch  and  marine  photography 
specially  appeal  to  him  ?  then  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Loch  Lomond,  Ac. 
provide  for  him  a  very  paradise.  Is  the  portrayal  of  industry  his 


speciality?  where,  then,  could  he  get  a  better  venue  than  Glasgow,  whose 
workshops  and  shipbuilding  yards  supply  the  world?  The  <i<nr,  or 
figure-study  photographer  will,  in  the  public  parks  and  streets,  find  work 
in  plenty  for  his  camera. 

Naturally  we  first  wended  our  steps  to  the  studio  of  Mr.  John  Stuart, 
at  120,  Buchanan-street,  and  after  climbing  a  stair  or  two — Glasgow  is' 
famous  for  stairs — found  Mr.  Stuart  waiting.  The  PreBident-elect  is  a 
big,  cheery  Scotsman,  who  shakes  hands  with  you,  with  “  a  guid  grip  ” 
that  at  once  awakens  confidence  in  his  visitor.  Seated  with  Mr.  Stuart 
in  his  reception-room,  we  cannot  help  inspecting  the  many  photographic 
treasures  on  the  walls.  We  recognise  many  old  and  new  favourites. 
The  First  Day  at  School ,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  in  1895,  has  all  its 
sunny  charm,  while  The  Dining-room,  Kilmeny,  taken  by  flashlight, 
exhibited  at  the  same  Exhibition,  shows  a  beautiful  gradation  of  tone  and 
a  soft  lighting  that  is,  unfortunately  absent  in  many  of  the  flashlights 
we  see.  Several  other  flashlight  photographs,  in  the  room  claiming  our 
attention,  a  query  from  us  reveals  the  procedure.  Mr.  Stuart  uses  a 
simple  little  lamp  (made  in  Germany)  for  his  flashlight  work,  which  he 
says  is  the  best  that  he  can  get ;  it  is  so  compact  that  it  can  easily  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  The  flash  is  exploded  by  a  percussion  cap,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  said  he  had  never  known  it  to  fail,  while  the  flash  was  so  brilliant 
and  rapid  that  he  had  frequently  photographed  dancers  by  its  aid. 
Although  Mr.  Stuart  has  been  over  forty  years  in  business,  it  is  only 
during  recent  years,  “  since  trade  became  dull  ”  he  explains,  that  he  has 
exhibited.  The  “  dull  trade  ”  that  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  exhibiting 
was  only  an  excuse,  as  the  smile  accompanying  the  remark  and  the 
scenes  around  us  betokened  anything  but  slack  trade.  The  President 
has  been  very  successful  in  his  exhibiting,  and  during  the  last  five 
months  he  has  been  awarded  no  less  than  eleven  medals ;  perhaps  his 
most  noticeable  success  was  at  Blairgowrie  International,  where,  in  spite 
of  strong  competition,  he  practically  swept  the  boards,  repeating  Mr.  J. 
Craig  Annan’s  success  at  that  Association’s  previous  exhibition.  The 
photographs,  “  pictures  ”  we  might  call  them,  if  that  word  was  not  such  a 
bone  of  contention  in  photographic  circles,  in  the  reception-room  make  a 
fine  show,  let  us  name  a  few  of  them,  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  : 
Merry  Tommy;  Little  Coffee  Eyes;  Study  of  a  Head  (Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Convention);  The  Tinkers'  Camp;  St. 
Leonard's  Hospital ,  York;  Fountain  Abbey ,  Ac.  There  was  one 
photograph  representing  the  Board  of  Directors,  Glasgow  Athemeum,. 
1897,  of  which  Mr.  Stuart  was  pardonably  proud.  The  lighting  seemed 
very  even  for  an  ordinary  room,  but  this  was  accounted  for  when  the 
photographer  explained  that  each  individual  in  the  group  was  photo¬ 
graphed  separately ;  the  room  was  also  photographed,  and,  a  composite 
photograph  made,  the  work  was  exceptionally  well  done.  Mr.  Stuart’s  work 
is  not  of  the  “fuzzy  ”  order ;  in  fact,  all  his  pictures  are  clear  and  sharp. 
A  particular  friend  of  his,  who  ranks  as  a  prince  of  pictorial  photography, 
once  told  him  he  could  never  make  a  Salon  picture,  so  he  need  not  try ; 
but  try  he  did,  and  in  a  corner  of  his  reception-room  he  shows  us  a 
rather  graceful  figure  study,  which  he  explains  is  “  after  the  Salon.”  He 
has  entitled  it  “  What  do  you  think  of  me  ?  ”  and  this  may  well  rank  as  a 
double- entendre. 

The  ordinary  studio  work  is  done  in  two  studios,  the  larger  one  being 
used  for  groups,  Ac.  It  is  fitted  with  an  Adamson’s  electric  installation, 
but  this  is  not  used  to  the  exclusion  of  daylight,  the  electric  lighting 
being  principally  used  in  the  evenings,  when  it  is  found  a  valuable 
accessory.  The  studio  is  simply,  but  effectively,  furnished.  Every 
square  foot  of  room  in  the  premises  is  utilised,  even  the  odd  corners  are 
pressed  into  the  service ;  to  merely  emunerate  the  rooms,  there  are 
dressing-rooms,  counting  house,  mounting,  trimming  and  store-rooms, 
retouching,  printing,  and  carbon-rooms  ;  most  of  the  printing  is,  however, 
now  done  at  Mr.  Stuart's  Helensburgh  premises,  where,  free  from  the 
Glasgow  smoke  and  fog,  this  work  progresses  more  expeditiously.  Mr. 
Stuart  has  a  long-standing  affection  for  carbon,  but  this  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  he  was  the  first  to  lease  from  Mr.  Swan  the  carbon  rights 
for  Glasgow.  Asked  if  he  had  tried  the  “  bi-gum,”  he  confessed  he  had, 
but  the  results  did  not  please  him ;  he  got  far  better  results  with  the 
carbon,  so  he  saw  no  reason  to  desert  his  old  love.  Mr.  Stuart  thinks  the 
taste  of  the  public  in  matters  photographic  is  undoubtedly  improving, 
in  the  early  days  he  used'  to  supply  a  considerable  number  of  large 
paintings  (portraits),  generally  with  a  photographic  basis,  but  his  clients, 
at  Mr.  Stuart’s  suggestion  perhaps,  although  he  was  modestly  silent  on 
this  point,  now  prefer  first-class  enlargements,  frequently  in  carbon. 
There  is  one  branch  of  the  President’s  business  that  the  photographic 
public  are  not  generally  cognisant  of,  to  wit,  photographing  machinery. 
This  is  purely  technical  work,  and  the  specimens  we  saw  speak  well  for 
the  ability  of  the  worker.  The  negatives  are  taken  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  mostly  on  15  x  12'  plates,  and  larg8  numbers  of  prints  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  makers  of  the  machines,  who,  no  doubt,  use  them  to  advertise 
their  wares ;  this  method  is  simple  for  the  traveller,  who  would  find  it 
slightly  awkward  to  carry  about  a  locomotive  and  exhibit  it  to  prospective 
customers. 

Mr.  Stuart  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  coming  Convention,  and  a 
few  minutes’  talk  with  him  on  this  subject  convinces  one  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  have  secured  a  treasure  in  their  President ;  he  is  not  merely  an 
ornamental  figure-head,  although  his  appearance  is  all  in  his  favour,  but 
he  is.,  in  very  truth  a  worker.  He,  as  may  be  expected,  is  a  little  dis« 
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appointed  with  the  action  of  the  municipal  authorities,  but  it  is  very 
evident  that  it  is  the  action  of  a  clique.  From  what  we  could  learn  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Stuart,  the  Lord  Provost  deeply  regrets  the 
contretevips,  but  one  of  the  standing  orders  of  the  Council  is  that  no 
decision  can  be  revoked  until  a  period  of  six  months  has  elapsed.  The 
Lord  Provost  will,  however,  attend  the  opening  ceremony  and  welcome 
the  Conventioners  ;  at  this  meeting  will  be  shown  the  creme  de  la  creme 
of  lantern  slides ;  a  large  attendance  of  outsiders  is  expected.  The  Town 
Clerk,  Sir  James  Marwick,  has  become  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
and  all  the  public  buildings  will  be  thrown  open  to  Conventioners. 
Asked  what  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  President’s  address,  Mr.  Stuart 
was  rather  reticent,  but  finally  he  said  he  thought  of  giving  the  Conven¬ 
tion  an  address  on  the  progress  of  photography  in  his  own  experience 
during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  He  also  intends  giving  some  special 
advice  to  young  professionals  and  amateurs.  He  has  an  idea  of  using 
the  blackboard  to  illustrate  his  remarks,  but  is  rather  dubious  of  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  lightning  artist ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Committee  will  be  success¬ 
ful  in  overcoming  these  scruples,  as  we  are  sure  the  blackboard  illustra¬ 
tions,  in  Mr.  Stuart’s  hands,  would  prove  a  feature.  The  lecture 
arrangements  are  not  yet  completed,  but  Mr.  Stuart  was  kind  enough  to 
give  us  the  following  particulars :  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  will  probably  give 
three  short  lectures  on  photography  in  natural  colours,  describing  the 
processes  of  Lippmann,  Ives,  and  Joly.  A  lecture  will  be  given  on  the 
newest  features  of  radiography  by  Dr.  MacIntyre,  the  Glasgow  X-ray 
expert.  He  also  expects  a  lecture  from  Mr.  Paton,  Curator  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  Galleries,  Glasgow,  and  also  one  from  Mr.  J.  Craig,  Annan  on 
“Art  as  represented  in  Photography.”  There  will  also  probably  be  a 
paper  by  Professor  Bothamley,  Mr.  Stuart  has  been  plotting  with  another 
member  of  Committee,  and  the  probability  is  that,  at  the  dinner  on  the 
Wednesday,  the  Conventioners  will  receive  an  agreeable  surprise.  What 
it  is  we  are  not  permitted  to  say,  but  it  is  something  different  from  ice 
pudding. 

During  his  long  connexion  with  photography,  Mr.  Stuart  has  made 
the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  leading  men  ;  for  the  veteran,  “H.  P.” 
Robinson,  he  has  a  profpund  regard  ;  Mr,  Swan,  the  inventor  of  the 
carbon  process,  is  a  personal  friend,  and  Mr.  Stuart  is  in  hopes  that  he 
(Mr.  Swan)  may  yet  return  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  photographic 
circles.  Mr.  Stuart  is  President  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Society, 
the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  in  honouring  him  by  electing  him  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  President  the  Convention  honours  itself. 

Mr.  Wm.  Goodwin,  the  Local  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  is  a  busy 
man,  but  he  managed  to  spare  an  evening  for  a  “  crack  ”  with  us.  He 
is  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Photographic  Society, 
pr  obably  at  the  present  time  the  largest  in  the  city.  As  the  Secretary  of 
the  International  Exhibition,  in  Glasgow,  in  1891,  he  exhibited 
organizing  powers  of  no  mean  ability,  while  the  success  with  which 
he  conducted  last  year’s  International  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  Happy,  indeed,  is  the  Secretary  with  a  £500  balance. 
Mr.  Goodwin  is  very  modest  in  speaking  of  these  achievements,  and 
gives  much  of  the  credit  to  the  energetic  assistance  he  had  from  his 
colleagues ;  we  observe  a  considerable  number  of  these  on  the  Local 
Committee  of  the  Convention,  so  members  may  rest  assured  that  every¬ 
thing  possible  will  be  done  for  their  comfort  and  convenience.  Mr. 
Goodwin  expects  a  good  show  in  the  trade  exhibition,  as  he  believes  that 
many  of  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibits  will  be  sent  to  the  Convention. 
W  hen  questioned  as  to  the  probable  attendance,  Mr.  Goodwin  explained 
that  any  attempt  at  giving  numbers  would  only  be  a  very  wild  guess,  but 
latterly  he  put  the  probable  figures  at  400.  Any  private  individual 
desiring  to  photograph  in  the  Cathedral  must  first  obtain  permission, 
but  Mr.  Goodwin  has  received  a  free  pass  for  all  Conventioners  ;  a 
similar  permit  has  been  received  for  Linlithgow  Palace,  and  he  under¬ 
stands  that  permission  will  also  be  given  for  Holyrood,  where  there  are 
some  interesting  interiors.  Similar  permission  has  been  obtained  for  all 
the  places  of  interest  in  and  around  Glasgow.  Mr.  Goodwin  has  been 
successful  in  arranging  for  a  dark  room,  about  twenty  feet  square,  in  the 
Fine  Art  Galleries,  where  the  Convention  meetings  will  be  held.'  Quite 
close  to  the  Galleries,  namely,  at  180,  West  Regent-street,  is  the  elub- 
room,  &c.,  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Photographic  Society. 
The  premises  leased  by  the  Society  include  a  meeting-room,  a  very 
comfortable  smoking-room  with  a  photographic  library,  enlarging-rooms 
with  suitable  apparatus,  and  a  splendidly  fitted-up  dark  room.  °Mr.  Good¬ 
win  informed  us  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Society  to  put  a  special 
caretaker  in  these  rooms  during  Convention  week,  and  give  the  members 
the  free  use  of  them  ;  probably  other  societies  will  grant  a  like  privilege. 
Most  of  the  dealers  have  dark  rooms,  so  there  will  be  no  deficiency  in 
this  respect.  The  photographic  societies  axe  to  give  a  special  exhibition 
of  lantern  slides,  and,  although  Glasgow  photographers  do  not  compete 
largely  in  lantern-slide  classes,  still,  judging  from  the  quality  of  then- 
work  we  have  seen,  the  men  of  the  south  will  have  to  put  their  best  foot 
foremost  to  beat  them. 

Mr.  Goodwin  is  sparing  no  trouble  to  make  the  Convention  a  success, 
and,  if  experience,  tact,  and  an  ability  for  hard  work  count  for  anything’ 
the  visitors  to  Glasgow  will  all  appreciate  the  benefits  of  the  Local 
Secretary’s  labours  on  their  'behalf. 


The  Yeak-Book  of  Photography,  1898. 

Edited  by  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.  Published  at  the  Photographic  Now s  Office,  9,- 
Cecil-court,  Charing  Cross-road.  627. pages.  Price  Is.  Illustrated. 

One  feature  of  Mr.  Wall’s  annual  should  ensure  the  book  no  end  o t 
popularity  during  the  summer  and  autumn  seasons.  We  allude  to’ 
Section  IT.  (“The  Photographer’s  Gazetteer  ”),  which  purports  to  give' 
information  to  the  tourist  photographer  on  the  important  subjects  of 
where  to  go,  where  to  stay,  aud  what  to  photograph.  This  section  takes- 
up  over  a  hundred  pages,  and  it  supplements  former  compilations  of  as 
like  nature.  Some  scores  of  beautiful  places,  at  home  and  abroad,  are' 
minutely  described  with  reference  to  the  opportunities  they  offer  fof 
photographic  picture-making,  and  on  this  account  alone  the  book  should 
successfully  appeal  to  every  photographer  who  makes  the  camera  a 
holiday  companion.  “  Notes  on  Chemicals,”  by  the  editor,  gives  the 
synonyms,  solubilities,  properties,  and  uses  of  most  of  the  chemicals  in 
photographic  use.  This  is  a  section  of  very  great  value.  The  contri¬ 
buted  articles  are  few  but  practical.  Mr.  John  A.  Randall  exhaustively 
treats  of  “Portraiture  in  Rooms,”  Mr.  Welborne  Piper  of  “Hand  and 
Stand  Cameras,”  and  Mr.  Child  Bayley  of  “Lanterns  and  Lantern 
Work.”  Many  illustrations  and  formulas,  and  a  review  of  novelties  of 
the  year  complete  a  well-edited  volume,  in  which  there  is  something  to 
instruct  and  interest  every  photographer. 


Exposure  Tables  for  Paget  Prize  Plates. 

Published  by  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company,  Watford. 

Users  of  the  Paget  plates  should  find  the  data  here  worked  out  of  great 
service  in  giving  accurate  exposures.  A  lettered  table  for  time  precedes 
the  exposure  tables  with  stops  ranging  from  /•  5-6  to  f- 82,  the  XXXXX 
times  Paget  plates  being  supposedly  employed.  “Subject”  is  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  data,  while  guiding  notes  on  the  strength  of  the  light  and 
instructions  for  the  application  of  the  tables  are  supplied  in  the  little 
compilation,  which  may  comfortably  be  stowed  in  the  vest  pocket. 

Catalogue  Received. 

The  Albion  Albumenising  Company,  128,  Sauchiehall- street,  Glasgow,  N.B. 
This  is  a  supplement  to  the  Company’s  photographic  catalogue,  extending 
to  24  pages  and  dealing  chiefly  in  tourists’  cameras,  hand  cameras,, 
shutters,  lenses,  and  other  apparatus  of  recent  introduction. 


antr  Jloteg. 


Photographic  Club.-— Wednesday  evening,  June  8,  at  eight  o’clock,  Mem¬ 
bers’  Open  Night. 

Messrs.  George  Mason  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  notify  their  change  of  address 
from  Sauchiehall-street  to  new  premises,  120-124,  Buchanan-street. 

The  present  address  of  H.  E.  Cheesman,  photographer,  is  required  by  his 
late  employer,  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnstone,  of  Rotherham.  Cheesman  was  last  seen 
in  Sheffield  on  or  about  May  16. 

Notice  of  Removal.— Mr.  R.  H.  M ‘Bean,  photographic  material  merchant, 
25,  Albert-place,  Edinburgh,  intimates  that  he  is  removing  to  more  com¬ 
modious  premises  at  14,  Albert-place,  a  few  doors  further  down.  A  revised 
price-list  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  ready  on  receipt 
ot  post  card. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. — An  Exhibition  of  Specimens  of 
Practical  Work  of  candidates  at  the  Technological  Examinations,  May  1898, 
will  be  held,  by  permission  of  the  Governing  Body,  at  the  Imperial  Institute, 
S.W.  It  will  be  opened  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  G.C.B.,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  London,  on  Thursday,  June  9,  at  four  p.m. 

In  the  present  age  of  this  fast-dying  century  art  criticism  has  become  rather 
conventional,  not  to  say  blasd,  says  a  daily  contemporary.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  refreshing  to  hear  fresh  and  unsophisticated  views  on  the  subject  from 
people  whose  views  are  untrammelied  by  the  rules  and  regulations  which  pro¬ 
fessionals  observe  in  these  matters.  Canning  Town  has  recently  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  picture  exhibition,  and,  according  to  London,  which  has  been 
collecting  specimens  of  the  remarks  passed  on  the  canvases  by  the  spectators, 
narrates  the  following  :  “One  picture,  entitled  Till  Death  us  do  Part,  revived 
memories  of  happier  days  in  the  heart  of  an  old  lady.  ‘Ah,’  said  she,  as  she 
gazed  at  the  picture  of  an  old  man  kneeliDg  by  his  wife’s  death-bed,  !  that 
must  have  been  in  the  country.  Men  don’t  love  their  wives  like  that  in  the 
town.  Perhaps,’ she  added,  a  little  pathetically,  ‘they  love  like  that  in  the 
country  yet.’  A  party  of  old  ladies  had  reached  E tty’s  Before  the  Flood,  and 
one  good  soul  asked  their  guide  what  it  meant.  After  it  had  been  explained, 
she  very  quietly  remarked,  ‘  Oh,  that’s  ancient  history,  isn’t  it  ?  ’  ” 

Be  William  Edwin  Alexander  Drinkwater,  Photographer,  Devon- 
p0rt.—  The  Official  Receiver  for  the  Plymouth  District,  has  now  issued 
particulars  under  this  failure,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  debtor  has 
carried  on  business  at  33,  Catlierine-street,  Devonport,  under  the  style  of  Gill 
&  Drinkwater,  photographers.  He  bought  the  business  from  Mr.  Gill  under 
an  agreement  to  pay  him  or  his  wife,  or  the  survivor,  a  sum  of  thirty  shillings 
per  week  during  their  lifetime.  They  were  both  over  sixty  years  of  age.  He 
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was  afraid  he  had  not  given  thorough  thought  to  the  probable  lifetime  of  the 
■  annuitants.  The  business  was  taken  over  by  the  debtor  in  April  1896,  and 
since  then  it  had  done  nothing  to  warrant  the  terms  he  had  made.  Prior  to 
his  taking  over  the  business  the  year’s  takings  had  been  150/,  of  which 
perhaps  a  third  would  be  profit.  Debtor  had  improved  on  this,  for  his  takings 
had  been  nearly  double  that  amount.  He  carried  on  the  business  very 
economically,  and,  but  for  the  heavy  liability  of  the  annuity,  he  believed  his 
wife  and  he  could  have  made  it  pay.  The  summary  of  accounts  filed  by  the 
•  debtor  show  gross  liabilities  amounting  to  517 1.  13s.  5d.,  of  which  485/  16s.  5 d. 
~  was  expected  to  rank  against  the  estate  for  dividend.  The  debtor  returned  his 
•deficiency  at  4471.  2s.  6d. 


patent  ilcto.s 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  May  16  and 
May  20,  1898 

Photograph-holder. — No.  11,128.  “Improved  Device  for  Collecting  and 
Holding  Post  Cards,  Photographs,  and  suchlike,  and  Apparatus  for 
Exhibiting  the  Cards  thus  Collected.”  0.  Strohbach  and  R.  Siercke. 
Photograph  Frames.— No.  11,294.  “Improved  Means  of  Attaching  Sup¬ 
porting  Legs  to  Photograph  and  like  Frames  to  facilitate  their  use 
either  in  a  Vertical  or  Horizontal  Position  as  desired.”  D.  Hart. 

*  Apparatus  for  Development. — No.  11,801.  “  An  Improvement  in  Appa¬ 

ratus  for  the  Development  of  Photographic  Plates  or  Films.”  T. 
Brown. 

Washing  Tank. — No.  11,354.  “Improved  Photographic  Washing  Tank.” 
J.  Moppay. 

Finder. — No.  11,380.  “  Improved  Pocket  Finder  for  Photographers,  which  may 
also  be  used  for  facilitating  Drawing  in  Perspective  and  the  like.” 
H.  C.  Kemp. 

Sensitive  Subfaces.— No.  11,420.  “Improvements  in  the  Preparation  of 
Argentiferous  Sensitive  Surfaces  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  P. 
Mercier. 


iJteettngg  of  Soctetutf. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
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June. 

Name  of  Society, 

. 

. 

. 

Subject. 

/Informal:  Sixth  Lantern-slide  Compe- 
\  tition. 

Gum-bichromate  Process.  W.  Howell. 

/ Cloud  and  Stereoscopic  Photography. 
\  W.  Beyer. 

Sale  and  Exchange  Night.  W.  L.  Ba  rker. 
/  Paper  Negatives.  Paper  lent  by  W.  T. 
\  Vv'ilkinson. 

Members’  Open  Night. 

Excursion:  Kew  and  Richmond. 

Paper  by  S.  H.  Fry,  F.R.P.S. 

Excursion  :  Barnes  to  Richmond. 

/  Excursion  :  Molesey.  Leader,  Major 
(.  Woolmer-Williams. 

Surprise  Excursion. 

(Excursion:  Rostherne.  Leader,  G.  A. 
1  Hempstock. 

/  Excursion  :  Teddington.  Leader,  F. 
\  Goddard. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

May  26, — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  the  chair. 

Being  an  Open  Night,  .when  members  are  free  to  bring  forward  topics  re- 
-quiring  elucidation  and  discussion,  the  observation  made  by  Mr.  Howard 
Farmer  in  a  recent  paper  to  the  effect  that  the  practice  of  looking  at  a  plate 
during  development  in  order  to  judge  of  the  density  was  merely  a  fad  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  was  likely  to  call  forth  an  interesting  expression  of 
opinion.  It  was  thought  that  the  majority  of  photographers  were  hardly 
prepared  to  agree  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  unless  was  implied  the 
provision  for  an  exact  exposure,  when  perhaps  the  examination  of  the  plate 
might  be  dispensed  with.  But,  considering  how  large  a  proportion  of  expo¬ 
sures  were  either  under  or  over-exposures,  the  observation  could  hardly,  it 
was  thought,  be  expected  to  hold  good  for  one  and  all  exposures. 

Mr.  P.  Everitt  thought  that  by  using  a  developer  of  a  certain  strength,  at  a 
certain  temperature,  and  knowing  the  time  taken  by  the  plate  in  development, 
it  was  possible  to  place  the  plate  in  the  developer  and  remove  it  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  time  completely  developed. 

Mr.  A.  Thomas  said  his  experience  told  him  that  development  should  be 
followed  by  the  eye,  and  thought  that  Mr.  Farmer  must  have  meant  some¬ 
thing  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  statement  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Eveiutt  recounted  the  particulars  of  a  visit  by  Mr.  Cowan  to  Hurter  & 
Driffield's  laboratory,  where  his  portrait  was  taken  ;  it  was  decided  how  long 
the  exposure  should  be,  and  given  accordingly.  Upon  Mr.  Cowan  expressing 
a  wish  to  see  it  developed,  the  plate  was  put  into  the  developer  for  so  many 
minutes,  removed,  washed,  and  fixed,  when  it  was  seen  to  be  perfectly  exposed 
and  a  first-rate  negative. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  held  that  there  were  occasions  when  there  was  no 
advantage  in  looking  at  the  plate.  Take,  for  instance,  a  rapid  isochromatic 
plate,  to  preserve  which  it  must  not  be  exposed  for  more  than  a  minimum  of 
'  time  to  a  minimum  of  light,  otherwise  fog  would  result.  He  found  in  working 


with  these  plates  that,  with  subjects  which  allowed  him  to  keep  the  exposure 
practically  constant,  and  with  a  constant  developer,  he  could  proceed  entirely 
by  time  and  get  clean  negatives.  Had  he  tried  to  examine  them,  not  only  was 
it  impossible  to  form  a  sound  judgment  because  they  seemed  so  dark  before 
there  was  sufficient  density  in  them,  but  he  would  invariably  get  fog.  With 
ordinary  plates  he  certainly  believed  in  examination. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  fully  believed  iu  using  one’s  eyesight,  and  should  not  think 
of  acting  on  such  a  method  as  described  by  Mr.  Farmer.  Having  heard  the 
paper  read,  however,  he  would  say  that  Mr.  Farmer,  in  the  same  paper, 
advocated  a  method  of  developing  without  a  dark  room,  protecting  his  plates 
with  a  coloured  solution  formed  by  the  addition  of  caramel  to  the  developer, 
the  operations  being  but  for  this  carried  out  in  an  actinic  light.  The  plates 
developed  at  the  meeting  were  evidently  exposed  under  fixed  and  known 
conditions,  and,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  exposure  and  of  the  results  to  be 
got  in  a  given  time,  he  could  dispense  with  the  ordinary  periodical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  plate  during  the  development.  He  could  not  think,  however,  that 
Mr.  Farmer  meant  to  advocate  the  method  where  the  plates  were  exposed 
under  uncertain  conditions. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  remarked  that,  so  long  as  one  developed  in  a  particular 
manner,  there  was  no  necessity  to  look  at  the  pMe.  Since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Watkins’s  method  he  had  developed  entirely  by  time.  Placing  the  plite 
in  the  dish,  he  poured  on  the  developer,  and,  calculating  upon  the  time  before 
any  appearance  of  the  image  manifested  itself,  knew  exactly  when  the  pi  ite 
was  finished.  The  method  was  simplicity  itself,  and  could  be  carried  out  with 
the  utmost  certainty  as  to  the  result. 

The  Chairman  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  iu  the  addition  of  colouring 
matter  to  the  developer  ;  but,  as  regards  deciding  the  time  of  completion  upon 
the  time  of  appearance,  he  knew  plates  which  had  the  characteristic  of 
requiring  a  long  soaking  be'ore  any  sign  of  image  appeared,  after  which  the 
growth  of  density  and  detail  was  most  rapid.  How  would  such  a  case  reconcile 
itself  with  Watkins’s  system  ? 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  there  was  any  connecting  link  between 
Watkins’s  and  Farmer’s  methods.  The  one  looked  at  h;s  plate  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  image,  and  the  other  advocated  no  examination  at  all. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

May  25, — Mr.  W.  D.  WeLford  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Frank  Haes,  commenting  on  the  induction  of  Mr.  Stretton  into  the 
office  of  Secretary  vice  Mr.  Bridge,  resigned,  said  it  was  with  mingled  feelings 
that  he  spoke  of  the  loss  of  Mr.  Bridge.  It  wanted  no  words  of  his  to 
acquaint  the  meeting  with  the  extent  of  the  debt  owing  by  the  Club  to  Mr. 
Bridge  in  every  way,  who,  during  both  his  first  and  second  tenures  of  office, 
bad  done  truly  yeoman’s  service.  He  called  upon  the  meeting  to  give  its 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bridge  upon  his  retirement,  while  to  his 
successor  he  could  pay  no  higher  compliment  than  to  say,  “  Do  likewise.” 

Mr.  Newell  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion,  and  testified  his 
personal  appreciation  of  Mr.  Bridge. 

The  meeting  adopted  the  resolution  with  acclamation,  to  which  Mr.  Bridge 
replied,  expressing  his  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  Club,  and  his  intention 
to  he  amongst  them  on  all  possible  occasions. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  gave  his  promised  chat  on 

Keminiscences  of  American  Photography, 
to  give  additional  interest  to  which  he  showed  specimens  of  American  work 
and  lantern  slides  by  several  well-known  photographers  across  the  water. 
Referring  to  some  examples  of  portraiture,  he  remarked  that  all  were  printed 
by  the  platinotype  process.  For  several  years  the  American  agents  of  the 
English  Platinotype  Company  had  been  fighting  a  very  up-hill  fight  indeed 
against  the  highly  glazed  printing  papers  which  had  obtained  such  a  strong 
hold  of  photographers  in  that  country,  and  the  last  two  years  bad  seen  a 
decided  change  in  the  character  of  the  work  turned  out.  There  had  also  been 
a  welcome  substitution  of  backgrounds  and  accessories  of  a  darker  hue  for 
those  in  former  use,  which  partook  very  largely  of  lighter  shades,  and  in  this 
change  the  introduction  of  matt  papers  had  helped  considerably.  This 
change  of  fashion  was  a  valuable  opportunity  for  adopting  platinum  paper, 
and  its  popularity  was  growing.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  portraits  illustrated 
the  danger  of  overdoing  the  “black”  vignetting.  This  was  done  in  the 
camera  ;  but,  while  the  portraits  were  good,  it  seemed  to  him  that,  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,  the  practice  was  quite  meaningless.  There  was  to  be  seen 
some  work  by  entirely  unknown  men,  which,  nevertheless,  was  very  fine.  He 
was  impressed  with  the  advances  made  by  second  and  third-class  photographers 
in  point  of  quality  during  the  last  few  years.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
form  of  mount  showing  a  diagonal  graduated  tint  which  had  recently  appeared. 
For  a  few  special  cases  it  was  suitable  enough,  but  the  indiscriminate  use  to 
which  it  had  been  put  was  far  from  pleasing.  Some  very  delicate  platinotypes 
by  Hollinger,  of  New  York,  were  exhibited,  and  the  remarkable  strides  made 
bv  this  man  from  quite  the  lowest  stage  traced  to  his  present  high  position. 
His  business  methods  were  as  bold  as  they  were  peculiar.  He  insists  upon  a 
pose  acceptable  to  himself,  as  also  in  size  and  the  number  of  sittings.  These 
are  finished,  and  prints  of  all  the  negatives  which  have  his  approval  are  sent 
to  the  sitter.  The  sitter  has  the  option  of  selection  or  may  refuse  to  have 
any,  while  for  those  he  may  take  over  he  pays  a  guinea  for  the  first,  and 
half  a  guinea  for  further  prints.  Business  on  identical  lines  was  shortly  to 
be  tried  in  London.  As  an  indication  of  business  enterprise  be  instanced  a 
studio  at  St,  Louis,  where  a  notice  was  posted,  stating  that  all  sittings  made 
that  day  (December  23)  would  be  completed  before  Christmas,  and  he  found 
that  such  sittings  were  accepted  until  ten  o’clock  that  night.  The  prints  were 
made  upon  Velox  paper,  which  was  meeting  with  a  very  extended  use  in  the 
States,  bromide  or  a  bromido-celluloid,  which  latter  gave  a  kind  of  ivory 
picture,  specimens  of  which  were  shown.  Mr.  Ward  gave  a  good  deal  of 
information  about  General  Greely’s  work  in  the  War  Department,  with  photo¬ 
graphy  applied  to  military  purposes.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
series  of  pictures  made  by  Mr.  Brady,  and  taken  during  the  Civil  War,  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  Government.  A  complete  catalogue 
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lias  been  issued,  and  the  series  forms  a  most  valuable  collection,  Mr.  Brady 
having  followed  the  troops  very  industriously,  and  included  pictures  of  many 
of  the  battlefields  and  actions  which  render  famous  the  history  of  this  con¬ 
test.  Other  Government  departments  employ  photography  largely,  notably  in 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  observatories.  Of  the  latter,  that  at  Harvard 
uses  photography  more  than  any  other  in  the  world.  At  present  it  is 
engaged  in  charting  the  heavens  on  a  very  complete  scale.  At  the  close  of 
his  remarks  Mr.  Ward  showed  a  selection  of  American  work  upon  the  screen, 
and  added  a  few  words  about  the  American  photographic  society  life,  which 
was  more  of  the  social,  open  meeting  style,  for  mutual  criticism,  numbering 
amongst  their  members  fewer  qualified  investigators  than  our  own  societies 
and  clubs. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Ward. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society. — May  21,  the  President  in  the  chair. — 
Before  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  visitors,  Mr.  C.  T.  Fleetwood 
lectured  on  the  subjects  of 

X  Rays  and  Wireless  Telegraphy 

in  a  most  able  manner.  The  value  and  interest  of  the  lecture  were  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  lecturer  illustrating  his  explanations  with  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments,  which  were  successfully  carried  out.  In  dealing  with  the  first 
subject  he  took  his  audience  through  the  elementary  physics  of  light  and 
radiant  matter,  and  showed  that  X  rays  are  rays  of  extremely  short  wave¬ 
length  coming  from  beyond  the  ultra-violet.  An  essential  for  producing  these 
rays  was  an  electric  current  of  great  tension  passing  through  a  high  vacuum. 
In  connexion  with  the  fluorescent  screen,  Mr.  Fleetwood  said  that,  although 
there  were  many  substances  fluorescent  to  the  rays,  yet  only  about  three 
were  suitable  for  screen-making.  He  then  showed  some  very  fine  examples 
of  fluorescence  by  sending  a  current  through  vacuum  tubes  containing 
respectively  selenite,  dolomite,  ruby,  Iceland  spar,  and  calcined  whelk  shell. 
In  the  course  of  the  lecture  two  radiographs  were  taken.  On  the  question 
of  the  source  of  the  X  ravs,  the  lecturer  said  he  doubted  the  suggestion 
that  the  rays  were  produced  within  the  tube  and  passed  through  the 
glass  ;  he  rather  thought  that  they  were  induced  outside  the  tube  by  the 
current  passing  within.  In  that  part  of  his  lecture  devoted  to  wireless  tele¬ 
graphy,  Mr.  Fleetwood  said  that  in  1874,  while  testing  the  telegraph  wires 
between  the  G.P.O.  and  Paddington,  the  galvanometer  gave  indications 
of  the  existence  of  a  current  which  could  not  be  accounted  for,  as  the 
wires  were  in  good  order  and  the  insulation  perfect.  Investigation  led 
him  to  form  the  idea  that  the  current  in  question  was  induced  by  cur¬ 
rents  flowing  through  adjacent  wires,  and  was  formed  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  of  a  Leyden  jar.  Later  in  the  year  the  Engineer-in-chief  read  a 
paper  on  induction  from  wire  to  wire.  Further  experiments  were  made,  and 
in  1877  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  currents  were  formed  by  induction 
between  insulated  wires  led  to  his,  the  lecturer’s,  devising  an  instrument  for 
simplifying  the  operation  of  finding  any  particular  wire  among  a  number  of 
wires.  The  old  method  was  by  pricking  the  gutta-percha  covering  and 
testing  by  actual  conduction,  and  it  might  readily  be  imagined  that,  when  a 
certain  wire  was  to  be  sought  out  of  a  large  bundle  of  wires,  this  method  of 
testing  was  very  tedious,  since  every  wire  had  to  be  pricked  and  the  covering 
repaired  again  until  the  right  one  was  found.  But,  acting  on  the  newly 
discovered  facts,  the  instrument  in  question  was  made  to  show  the  presence  of  a 
certain  cui  rent  by  induction  so  that  the  latter  could  be  located  without  pricking 
the  wire.  In  1884  information  was  received  from  the  Telephone  Company  that 
one  of  their  operators  had  heard  a  telegraphic  message  passing  through  one  of 
the  G.P.O.  wires.  On  investigation  this  was  found  to  be  correct,  and  it  was 
proved  that  an  induced  current  had  been  established  between  a  telephone  wire 
overhead  aud  a  telegraph  wire  underground.  Experiments  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  following  few  years  proved  that  currents 
could  be  induced  between  parallel  wires  a  considerable  distance  apart,  so  much 
as  half  a  mile  in  one  case.  In  1895  a  circuit  was  established  between  Oban 
and  the  Isle  of  Mull.  This  was  brought  about  owing  to  the  cable  breaking 
down  and  no  ship  being  available  to  repair  it.  Communication  was  established 
by  utilising  parallel  wires  on  each  side  of  the  channel  and  transmitting 
signals  across  this  space  by  means  of  electro-magnetic  waves.  Mr.  Fleetwood 
detailed  Mr.  Preece's  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  described  the  instru¬ 
ment  used  by  him.  In  July  1896  M.  Marconi  arrived  in  England  with  an 
instrument  which  Mr.  Preece  recognised  as  being  superior  to  his  own.  In 
connexion  with  this,  the  lecturer  said  that  credit  was  due  to  Lieut.  Jackson,  R.N. , 
who  invented  independently  a  system  similar  to  that  of  Marconi,  and  had  the 
latter  arrived  but  three  weeks  later  Jackson’s  instrument  would  have  been 
patented.  The  lecturer  then  showed  Marconi’s  instrument,  and  demonstrated 
its  working  by  transmitting  a  message  across  the  meeting  room.  In  reply  to 
questions,  Mr.  Fleetwood  said  that  the  greatest  distance  over  which  a  message 
had  as  yet  been  sent  v/as  fifteen  miles  ;  and,  further,  that  as  yet  it  had  not 
been  found  possible  to  localise  a  message. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— May  23,  Mr.  Leslie  Selby 
delivered  a  lecture  on 

Printing  Processes. 

He  reviewed  most  of  the  well-known  processes  from  albumen  to  carbon.  In  a 
general  way  the  lecturer  said  that  developed  silver  processes  were  more  per¬ 
manent  than  print-out,  and.  for  that  reason  he  preferred  Alpha,  bromide,  and 
Velox.  He  spoke  particularly  in  favour  of  Alpha  and  Velox  on  account  of 
the  facility  with  which  various  shades  of  brown  could  be  obtained.  Platinum, 
of  course,  he  had  nothing  but  praise  for,  but  said  it  was  hardly  suitable  for 
beginners,  as  considerable  practice  was  necessary  to  work  it  successfully. 
Carbon  he  thought  king  of  all  printing  processes.  It  was  easily  worked, 
any  colour  could  be  obtained  with  absolute  certainty  at  will,  and  paper, 
rough  or  smooth,  wood,  stone,  canvas,  or,  in  fact,  any  surface,  could  be  used 
as  ttie  support  with  equal  facility.  Gum  bichromate,  lie  said,  was  but  a  branch 
of  the  carbon  process,  but  thought  that  the  worker  whose  weakness  lay  in 
that  direction  had  better  give  up  photography  and  take  to  the  brush 
entirely. 


CorteS*)  mi&encL. 


*#*  Correspondents  should  never  mite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents.  _ 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  in  his 
lecture,  made  a  mistake  which  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  notice,  as 
it  was  manifest  to  every  one  who  had  experience ;  but  it  would  seem,  from 
the  letters  of  your  correspondent  in  yesterday’s  issue,  that  there  is  some 
blundering  in  the  matter. 

If  anyone  will  compute  the  distance  beyond  which  all  objects  will  be  in 
focus  for  the  same  measured  aperture  for  two  lenses,  they  will  have  an 
example.  For  instance,  take  an  aperture  of  half  an  inch  on  two  lenses 
of  six  and  twelve  inches.  It  will  be  found  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  rule  (as 
corrected  later  by  him)  that,  for  the  former,  the  distance  is  300  inches, 
and  for  the  latter  600,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  distances  beyond  these 
are  a  measure  of  the  depth  of  focus  in  these  two  cases. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  offer  any  more  elaborate  proof  in  your 
pages,  but  I  think  this  simple  case  will  convince  any  doubter. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  F.  T. 

May  28,  1898. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Muncey  should  find  the 
statement,  that  “  depth  of  focus  depends  upon  the  aperture  of  the  lens, 
irrespective  of  its  focal  length,”  somewhat  staggering.  The  proposition 
is  not  a  new  one ;  I  have  demonstrated  it  at  society  meetings  years  ago  ; 
but  I  think  it  was  first  brought  prominently  before  photographers  by 
Mr.  Dennis  Taylor,  the  designer  of  the  “  Cooke  ”  lens. 

The  definition  of  “depth  of  focus,”  associated  in  my  “North  Mid¬ 
dlesex  ”  lecture  with  the  above  proposition,  was  “  Depth  of  focus  is  the 
power  of  defining  at  some  distance  from  the  focal  plane,  and  the  depth 
of  focus  of  two  lenses  giving  good  definition  is  equal,  if  the  images  of 
nearer  and  farther  planes  contain  equal  definition  in  the  two  cases,  so 
that  if  projected  of  equal  size  (in  case  the  image  is  too  small  in  one  case 
for  the  detail  to  be  made  out  by  the  unassisted  eye),  the  definition  in  these 
out-of-focus  planes  shall  be  equal.” 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  your  somewhat  sarcastic  anonymous  cor¬ 
respondent  does  not  see  that  his  two  propositions,  viz.,  that  depth  of 
focus  is  increased  by  the  insertion  of  smaller  diaphragms,  and  that  the 
shorter  the  focus,  the  more  depth  is  obtained,  so  far  from  being  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  one  he  disputes,  are  directly  in  support  of  it. 

It  is  generally  known  that  depth  of  focus  (intensity  being  assumed 
equal)  increases  with  shortness  of  focus.  What  is  not  generally  recog¬ 
nised  is  that  the  increase  is  so  great  as  it  actually  is,  so  great,  indeed,  as 
is  declared  by  the  proposition,  which  has  excited  so  much  surprise. 

W.  E.  Debenham, 

P.S. — In  the  report  of  my  lecture  I  see  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  ratio  for  the  shorter  conjugate  focus  in  the  example  given* 
1 1  should  read  :  Focus  =  6x ratio  (J)  =  2  +  one  focus  more  (6)  =  8. 


THE  ACTION  OF  ELECTRIC  CURRENTS  IN  PRINTING 

IMAGES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Rc  Mr.  Friese-Greene’s  demonstration  at  the  Croydon 
Camera  Club,  noticed  in  the  Journal,  p.  349,  will  you  allow  U3  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Friese  Greene,  in  the  practical  part  of  the  lecture,  wherein 
he  uses  a  specially  prepared  paper,  is  infringing  the  patent  rights  which 
we  hold  for  an  instantaneous  method  of  printing  from  metallic  plates 
upon  prepared  paper  by  chemical  decomposition.  The  specification  of 
this  was  published  in  your  issue  of  September  24, 1897.  In  his  procedure 
the  use  of  an  electric  current  is  a  superflux,  which  can  be  succinctly 
demonstrated  by  damping  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  solution  of  either  silver 
nitrate,  lead  nitrate,  copper  chloride,  mercury  bichloride,  or  other  salt  of 
like  nature,  and  pressing  upon  it  a  type  or  half-tone  metal  block ;  or  a 
more  available  method,  perhaps,  would  be  to  damp  a  piece  of  P.O.P.  and 
bring  this  into  contact  with  a  metal  relief,  as,  for  instance,  the  capsule 
to  be  found  upon  a  bottle  of  pyro.  The  results  thus  obtained  will  amply 
verify  our  claim  that  the  electricity  claimed  by  Mr.  Friese-Greene  to  be 
essential  for  the  formation  of  the  print  is  fallacy.  Apart  from  this  tha 
process  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  made  out  in  our  specification. 
Therein  we  stated  that  relief  blocks  could  be  utilised,  but  we  get  our 
printing  surfaces  more  readily,  it  not  being  necessary  to  proceed  to  the 
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etching  of  a  relief,  the  resist  being  sufficient  to  prevent  chemical  contact 
'between  the  metals  under  most  circumstances.— We  are,  yours,  &c., 

85,  Grove-road,  Bow.  H.  Soar  &  J.  W.  Cooper. 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  1899. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  a  paragraph  in  your  last  issue  I  see  that  the  place 
of  meeting  for  next  year’s  Convention  is  unlikely  to  be  determined  by 
any  invitation.  In  the  event  of  none  being  given  at  the  General  Meeting, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  what  appears  to  be  in  every  way  a  very  desirable 
locality  for  our  yearly  gathering — the  English  Lake  District.  So  far  i  s 
.the  Convention  is  concerned,  the  district,  I  believe,  is  entirely  virgin 
.  ground.  Good  headquarters  could  be  obtained  at  Keswick,  Grasmere, 
Ambleside,  Bowness,  or  Coniston,  from  any  of  which  driving  and  boating 
^excursions  of  every  variety  could  be  arranged.  The  scenery  is  unequalled, 
and  varies  from  that  of  a  wild,  rocky,  subalpine  character  to  richly  ver¬ 
dant  woods  and  pastoral  flats.  As  to  the  associations,  the  country  is  rich 
in  memories  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  and  others,  but 
especially  the  first-named,  whose  poems  have  hallowed  many  a  spot 
around  Grasmere. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  co-operation  of  local  photographic  societies 
might  be  secured,  but,  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  one  or  two 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  district,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  make 
.all  the  necessary  arrangements. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Percy  Lund. 

Bradford,  May  25,  1898. 


A  GUM-BICHROMATE  POSTAL  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — In  view  of  (1)  The  vast  possibilities  and  the  great  per¬ 
manence  of  the  gum  processes — (2)  The  improvements,  or  variations,  in 
procedure  constantly  ensuing — (3)  The  advantages  which  would  accrue 
by  scattered  workers  periodically  comparing  notes  and  results, — I  am 
inviting  those  interested  to  submit  their  names  for  election  to  a  select 
monthly  postal  club,  limited  to  twenty  members,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  familiarisation  of  knowledge  respecting  the  production  of  gum- 
bichromate  and  allied  prints. 

Applicants  for  membership  should  possess  a  good  average  of  artistic  or 
technical  ability,  and  should,  without  delay ,  forward  me  a  print,  together 
with  3s.  6 d.  (being  one  year’s  subscription);  these  will  be  returned  in 
case  of  non -election. 

Influential  promises  of  support  have  been  received  from  various 
amateurs,  including  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  at  whose  prompting  I  am 
taking  this  step. — I  am,  yours,  &o.  Hector  Maclean. 

34,  Birdhurst-road,  Croydon ,  May  30,  1898. 


STORE  PRICES  FOR  CARBON  ENLARGEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  “  Grateful,”  does  not  say  which 
Givil  Service  stores  he  refers  to  ;  but,  according  to  the  price-lists  of  the 
two  most  important,  his  information  is  altogether  incorrect.  At  the 
Civil  Service  Supply  Association  a  12  x  10  carbon  paper  enlargement  costs 
35s.,  or  second  quality,  on  opal  only,  27s.  6 d.  The  lowest  price  men¬ 
tioned  is  20s.  for  10x8,  second  quality,  on  opal;  and,  moreover,  these 
prices  only  apply  to  enlargements  from  the  negative.  If  made  from 
copies,  one-third  more  is  charged. 

The  Civil  Service  Co-operative  give  no  details,  simply  stating  that  their 
prices  are  from  21s.  upwards.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  him  any 
information  with  regard  to  other  stores  of  which  I  am  not 

May  27,  1898.  A  Member. 


to  ©orngpontrentsl. 


J##*  All  matters  intended  for  the  teaf  vortion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

*#*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

•*#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered 

John  Patrick,  52,  Comiston-road,  Edinburgh. — Photograph  of  Swanston  Cottage, 
near  Edinburgh.  Photograph  of  front  view  of  Carlyle  House.  Photograph  of 
Carlyle’s  attic  study.  Photograph  of  Carlyle’s  statue  on  Thames  Embankment, 


Wanta  e. — Either  that  orBrunswick  black,  we  should  think. 


G.  P.— We  believe  Messrs.  Marion,  Soho-square,  W.,  supply  them. 

G.  E.  Wales. — We  are  much  obliged.  We  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 

documents  on  a  future  occasion. 

Ajax.— You  must  pardon  us  for  pointing  out  that  you  did  not  read  the  notice 
through,  otherwise  you  would  have  seen  that  the  last  seven  lihes  give 
our  personal  experience  of  the  developer.  To  that  there  is  nothing  that 
can  advantageously  be  added. 

Burnisher.— P.  R.  0.  F.  The  marks  on  the  prints  show  that  the  bar  of  the 
burnisher  is  scratched,  and  badly  too.  This  has  arisen  from  careless 
usage.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  scratches  is  to  work  them  out  on 
an  oil  stone,  working  the  bar  longitudinally  on  the  stone. 

H.  W.  Johnstone. — We  should  say  that  a  prosecution  is  your  right  course  ; 

but  have  you  not  taken  legal  advice  in  the  matter?  In  matter*  of 
this  kind  a  respectable  solicitor  should  be  immediately  consulted. 

Developer  Discoloured.— S.  Holmes.  The  trouble  is  most  likely  due  to 
your  being  supplied  with  sulphate  of  soda  instead  of  sulphite.  The 
village  chemist  s  is  not  the  place  we  should  select  for  purchasing 
sulpuite  of  soda,  or  indeed,  by  choice,  any  other  photographic 
chemical . 

Shutter. — T.  A.  (Leeds).  To  take  such  subjects  as  you  desire,  sharply,  a 
shutter  working  at  the  one-thirtieth  of  a  second  will  suffice,  and,  with 
a  lens  the  aperture  of  which  is  /-16,  any  of  the  extra-rapid  plates  will 
answer.  It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular  maker’s 
plates  ;  but  all  you  mention  are  good,  and  will  yield  good  results  under 
the  conditions  just  named  if  the  light  is  tolerably  good. 

Xylonite. — T.  Massey.  1.  Your  experience  is  not  at  all  phenomenal,  and  it 
is  quite  what  was  to  be  expected  in  drying  negatives  by  alcohol  in  a 
xylonite  dish.  Xylonite,  or  celluloid,  is  soluble  in  spirit,  hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  dish  became  soft.  These  trays  must  also  not  be 
used  for  acetic  acid,  as  the  material  is  soluble  in  that.  2.  Neither 
ebonite  nor  papier-mache  would  behave  in  the  same  way  with  either 
spirit  or  acetic  acid. 

Patent  Law. — B.  W.  R.  says  :  “  I  have  taken  out  a  provincial  protection  for 
a  new  piece  of  apparatus,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  complete  the  patent. 
Now,  as  I  have  applied  for  the  patent,  and  the  provisional  has  been 
granted,  can  I  affix  the  word  patent  to  the  apparatus.  Several  friends 
tell  me  I  can,  but  one  friend  who  professes  to  know  says  I  can’t  ?” 
—Neither  can  you.  It'  you  mark  the  thing  “patent”  when  you  have 
no  patent  for  it,  you  infringe  the  law,  and  subject  yourself  to  a  heavy 
penalty. 

Diazotype. — T.  Scott.  The  primuline  process  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  largely  practised,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  patent  for  it  is 
still  in  force.  Primuline  may  be  had  from  Brook,  Simpson  &  Spiller, 
Hackney  Wick,  but  we  think  only  in  wholesale  quantities.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  from  Hopkin  k  Williams,  Cross-street,  Hatton  Garden. 
Messrs.  Watson  k  Son  were  agents  for  the  supply  of  all  the  necessary 
materials  for  working  the  process,  but  whether  they  are  still  we  are 
unaware. 

Transfer  of  Copyright. — C.  R.  A.  In  purchasing  the  business  and  the 
copyright  negatives  you  have  not  acquired  the  copyright  iD  them  unless 
that  has  been  legally  assigned  to  you  in  each  individual  negative  and 
duly  registered.  Unless  that  has  been  done,  we  lear  you  have  no 
redress  against  the  pirate.  Your  predecessor,  however,  can  prosecute 
and  recover  damages,  as  well  as  obtain  an  injunction.  That  he  can  do 
on  your  behalf,  and  possibly  will.  The  pirate  is  quite  light  in  sayffig 
you  have  no  copyright  in  the  pictures. 

Bichromate  Poisoning. — Surgeon.  The  symptoms  of  your  patient  are  very 
like  those  of  the  ill  effect  of  bichromate,  but  we  have  some  doubt  in  the 
matter,  as  we  have  never  heard  of  any  one  being  affected  by  only 
practising  the  gum  bichromate  a  couple  of  dozen  times  or  so.  The 
best,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only,  remedy  is  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  the  bichromate,  or  to  work  in  future  in  indiarubber  gloves.  Strong 
nitrate  of  mercury,  sparsely  applied  to  the  affected  parts,  is  said  to  be 
beneficial,  and  a  lotion  of  alcohol,  carbolic  acid,  and  glycin  will  greatly 
allay  the  irritation. 

Reducing  Gelatine  Prints.  — H.  R.  W.  writes  :  “I  see,  in  your  issue  of 
May  20,  an  answer  to  ‘Reducer’  stating  that  you  are  not  aware  of 
any  method  of  reducing  over-prints  on  P.O.P.  without  altering  their 
tone.  May  I  say  that  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  has  done  this 
very  satisfactorily  in  my  hands?  I  saw  a  strength  of  tea  per  cent, 
recommended  some  time  ago,  when  it  was  said  to  alter  the  colour  to 
black.  I  found  it  reduce  too  energet’cally,  but  without  alteration  of 
tone.  A  three  per  cent,  or  four  per  cent,  answered  perfectly  when  used 
after  washing  from  the  hypo ;  of  course,  another  washing  is  necessary 
to  finish  with.” 

Bromide  Paper.— T.  Betts  writes:  “In  contact  printing  on  bromide  paper 
I  find  great  difficulty  in  hitting  the  right  exposure,  owing  to  the  varying 
light  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  is  it  possible  to  time  it  better  by  using 
one  of  the  actinometers  recommended  in  carbon  printing  ?  At  present, 
the  percentage  of  under  or  over-exposed  prints  with  me  is  very  great.” 
— Instead  of  trying  any  of  the  actinometers  alluded  to,  we  should 
recommend  our  correspondent  to  make  the  exposures  to  artificial  light, 
and  by  preference  to  a  Governor  gas  burner.  Then,  when  the  right 
exposure  is  arrived  at  for  a  given  negative,  any  number  of  prints,  with 
equal  exposure,  may  he  relied  upon.  We  always  make  our  bromide 
prints  by  artificial  light  for  that  reason. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

'he  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
isued  the  following  circular  relating  to  licences  for  working 
atents  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  “Until  recently  the  British 
rnblic  has  not  bien  aware  of  the  immeasurable  loss  sustained  by 
be  industries  and  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  consequence 
f  the  unfortunate  language  of  Section  22  of  the  Patents,  De¬ 
igns,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883.  The  purpose  of  the  section 
ras  to  ensure  the  ‘  working  ’  in  this  country  of  inventions  for 
diich  the  privilege  of  British  registration  has  been  granted, 
ither  by  the  patentee  or  by  others.  Iu  order  to  secure  this 
bject,  Section  22  confers  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  authority 
o  order  the  granting  of  licences  on  equitable  terms.  Although 
be  Act  has  been  in  force  for  fifteen  years,  this  authority 
Las  never  been  used,  because  the  prosecution  of  a  petition  for 
he  exercise  of  such  authority  involves  what  is  practically  a 
ery  costly  legal  contest  at  the  expense  of  the  petitioner. 
Jpon  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  a  petition  has  at  last 
ieen  carried  through  with  the  approval  of  this  Chamber.  The 
acts  and  issue  of  the  prosecution  of  it  are  set  forth  in  a 
>amphlet  prepared  by  this  Chamber,  a  copy  of  which  is 
•btainable  from  Mr.  E.  Helm,  44,  Mosley-street,  Manchester.” 


In  a  recent  number  of  Comptes  Rendus ,  M.  Jarry  has  the 
following  note  with  reference  to  ammoniacal  bromides  of  silver : 
When  submitted  to  the  action  of  liquefied  ammonia  gas, 
dry  bromide  of  silver  loses  its  yellow  colour  and  is  transformed 
into  a  white  powder ;  the  excess  of  liquid  is  evaporated  off, 
keeping  the  temperature  at  -  30°.  If  now  the  temperature  be 
gradually  raised,  at  about  +  4°,  an  abundant  disengagement  of 
ammonia  is  observed,  though  the  powder  still  remains  white  ; 
towards  +  35°  another  disengagement  of  ammonia  gas  takes 
place,  and  this  time  the  bromide  returns  to  its  original  yellow 
colour. 

*  *  * 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Glasgow  Corporation  at  its 
last  meeting  rescinded  the  resolution  passed  some  weeks  ago  in 
which  it  declined  to  accord  an  official  reception  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  July  next. 
According  to  a  report  that  has  been  sent  us,  Mr.  Shearer,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bilsland,  moved  the  suspension  of  the  standing  orders 
for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  the  decision  at  that  meeting 
not  to  give  an  official  reception  to  the  Convention.  Mr.  Boyd 
moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Stevenson,  that  the  decision 
be  adhered  to.  The  resolution  was  carried  by  thirty-four  to 
twelve,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shearer,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Primrose,  it  was  remitted  to  the  magistrates  with  power  to 
make  arrangements  for  an  official  reception.  Mr.  Shearer  said 
there  would  be  no  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the  reception. 
The  magistrates  would  simply  attend  the  meeting  in  their 
official  capacity,  and  welcome  the  Convention  to  the  city. 

*  *  * 

On  the  same  subject  Mr.  John  Stuart,  the  President,  writes 
us :  “I  saw  the  senior  magistrate  to-day  who  was  in  the 
chair  at  the  meeting  yesterday,  and  he  informs  me  that  we  are 
to  be  officially  received  at  the  Fine  Art  Institute  on  the 
Monday  evening  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  magistrates.  Bailie 
Murray  (the  above  mentioned  magistrate)  says  that  our  friends, 
who  proposed  the  motion  to  the  Council  yesterday,  made  a 
great  mistake  in  committing  the  magistrates  to  no  expenses, 
as  we  would  otherwise  have  had  quite  a  superior  reception 
from  them,  for  they  think  that  we  deserve  it.  He  says  they 
were  quite  inclined  to  do  so  something  really  handsome  for  us, 
but  now  it  will  just  be  an  official  reception.  By  the  bye,  I 
think  it  will  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
‘  sea  sickness  ’  at  our  trip  on  the  Thursday.  The  water  will  be 
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as  calm  and  placid  as  a  mill-pond  on  a  good  day,  so  that  even 
those  most  susceptible  to  sickness  will  not  be  uncomfortable. 
You  might  mention  this,  as  some  ladies  have  a  fear  on  this 
point.  A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  we  are  exceedingly 
fortunate  this  year,  as  there  will  be  the  biggest  turn-out  of 
new  ‘  crack  ’  yachts  on  that  day  that  there  has  been  for  many 
years  now.” 

*  *  * 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  the  Yorkshire  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Yorkshire  Affiliated  Photographic  Societies,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Art  Gallery  Committee  of  the  Bradford 
Corporation,  at  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Bradford,  from 
November  15  to  December  15,  1898.  It  is  stated  that 
the  object  of  the  Exhibition  is  purely  artistic;  only  pictures 
will  be  shown  which,  in  addition  to  good  technical  execution, 
possess  a  real  artistic  character  in  regard  to  choice  of  subject, 
lighting,  and  composition,  whether  of  landscape,  genre , 
portrait,  &c.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  free  of 
charge.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Ezra  Clough  and  Frank  Nicholson, 
13,  Chesham-street,  Bradford. 

■*  *  * 

Mr.  H,  Walter  Barnett,  the  well-known  Australian  photo¬ 
grapher,  late  of  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  one  of  whose  fine  studies  of 
heads  was  medalled  at  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  recently  arrived  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
practising  photography.  S>x  weeks  ago  he  took  the  studio 
formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Edwards  at  1,  Park- 
side,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  has  promptly  had  the  premises 
redecorated  and  refurnished  in  a  tasteful  and  artistic  style. 
Mr.  Barnett’s  portrait  work  is  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the  best 
professional  productions  of  this  country,  and  he  thus  begins 
his  British  photographic  career  in  the  happiest  circumstances ; 
but,  more  than  that,  Mr.  Barnett  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  “advanced/'  school  of  photography,  in  the  progress  and 
possibilities  of  which  he  has  the  greatest  faith,  so  that  we 
may  contemplate  his  future  with  feelings  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  For  the  present  we  welcome  Mr.  Barnett 
as  one  who  is  likely  to  add  to  the  dignity  and  the  prestige  of 
British  photography. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  F  J.  Shippet,  of  Shippey  Bros.,  Limited,  13  &  14,  King- 
street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  has  recently  patented  a 
process  for  photographing  on  china,  and,  with  a  view  to 
introduce  his  invention  to  the  British  public,  he  proposes  to 
supply  50,000  proof  copies  of  the  new  “ceramic  china” 
portraits  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone.  These  photographs,  the 
inventor  states,  will  become  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  late 
s'atesman.  By  the  electro- ceramic  process,  as  it  is  termed,  the 
photographs  are  transferred  to  china  plaques  and  placed  under 
a  specially  prepared  “  glassy  glaze  ”  and  burnt  in.  We  learn 
that  a  company  will  shortly  be  formed  to  develop  the  process 
in  all  its  branches  for  the  production  of  china  photographs  of 
the  leadin’g  celebrities  of  the  day,  and  to  take  copies  of 
valuable  pa^ntiDgs,  &o.,  in  miniature  so  that  they  can  be  used  and 
applied  to  various  decorative  purposes.  The  special  glaze,  the 
firing  in  an  electric  furnace,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  process 
to  colouring  and  gilding  are  the  features  chiefly  claimed. 
Some  of  the  results  were  submitted  f.;r  our  inspection,  and 
they  struck  us  as  having  the  elements  of  popularity  for  dinner 
services,  &c. 


We  ar*  requested  to  announce  that  on  Tuesday  next,  June- 
14,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Photographic  So:iely,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  will  hold  a  reception  of 
members  of  the  Royal  Photographic  and  Affiliated  Societies  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  Grafton-s'reet,  Piccadilly,  W. 

- ♦ - 

METHYLATED  SPIRIT  AS  A  DEHYDRATER. 

The  employment  of  methylated  spirit  for  the  quick  drying 
of  negatives,  &o.,  has  bien  recommended  in  these  columns 
for  many  years  past,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  its  use  is 
by  no  means  so  common  as  the  value  of  the  method  might 
lead  one  to  expect,  or  as  the  opportunities  or  need  for  some 
agent  to  subserve  the  same  purpose  are  frequent.  This 
neglect  of  a  most  useful  servant  appears  to  be  attributable 
to  two  main  causes — the  supposed  expense  that  would  be 
involved,  and  the  old  difficulty  of  the  milky  deposit  between 
film  and  glass. 

Taking  this  last  fault  first  into  consideration,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that  it  is  a  very  serious  trouble,  and  as 
common  as  serious ;  just  the  sort  of  thmg  that  usually 
presents  itself  when  there  is  greatest  need  for  dispatch.  A 
print  is  required  in  hot  haste  ;  the  negative  Is  “  spirited,”  and 
all  goes  on  well  till  it  is  nearly  dry,  when  the  dreaded 
opalescence  appears  and  all  one’s  extra  labour  is  lost.  Let  us 
here  at  the  outset  interpose  a  piece  of  information  which  we 
have  reason  to  know  will  be  new  to  great  many,  even  experi¬ 
enced  workers.  The  milkiness  need  only  be  temporary ;  of 
course,  valuable  time — on  occasion  the  very  essence  of  the 
value  of  the  negative — is  lost,  but  the  plate  need  only  be 
soaked  in  water  for  a  short  time  and  redried,  when  it  becomes 
as  transparent  as  ever. 

As  to  the  actual  cause  or  nature  of  the  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance,  a  complete  explanation  is  yet  wanting.  Our  skilled- 
collaborateur ,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  has  shown  in  a  recent  article 
how  it  can  be  traced  to  the  employment  of  spirit  denaturised 
under  the  present  excise  system,  the  addition  of  a  mineral 
oil  in  place  of  the  older  crude  methyl  acohol.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  only  one  cause,  for  we  have  recently  had  before  us  a 
very  glaring  example  of  this  “milk  fog,”  if  we  may  coin  a  new 
phrase,  accompanied  by  the  methylated  spirit  in  which  the. 
plate  had  been  soaked.  The  latter  had  been  purchased  as,, 
and  it  undoubtedly  was,  the  old  kind,  and  was  free  from 
mineral  oil.  The  cause  of  so  apparently  simple  a  disaster — 
for  such,  indeed,  is  often  the  only  term  applicable — ought  not 
to  remain  in  doubt,  and  we  are  at  present  arranging  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  by  means  o?  which  we  hope  to  read  the  riddle. 
As  far  as  our  present  examination  goes,  the  deposit  appears  to- 
be  amorphous.  Is  it  a  case  of  coagulation  of  a  substratum, 
precipitation  of  dissolved  matter,  or,  and  this  seems  to  us  the 
most  feasible  explanation,  a  layer  of  air,  or,  rather,  of  extremely 
minute  air  vesic’es,  between  film  and  glass  I  If  it  were  a. 
continuous  layer  of  air,  there  would  be  no  adhesion  between 
film  and  glass,  and  the  film  would  be  readily  detachable,  but 
this  condition  has  not  occurred  in  our  own  practice.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  “If  the  milk  fog  be  air  in  any  form, 
how  does  it  get  into  the  particular  spot  V ’  Ic  is  easy  to  devise 
a  theory,  one  too  that  seems  to  possess  every  element  of 
probability.  As  is  well  known,  all  water,  except  such  as  has 
been  very  carefully  treated  by  an  expert  chemist,  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  dissolved  air,  which,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  it  can  be  ma'le  to  part  with ;  thus  the  ebullition* 
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of  liquids  by  the  application  of  heat  is,  In  the  main,  the 
expulsion  of  dissolved  air.  Now,  the  time  of  all  others 
when  milk  fog  appears  is  when,  owing  to  a  desire  to 
expedite  the  drying,  the  negative,  apparently  nearly  dry,  is 
gently  warmed  by  placing  it  before  a  fire  or  even  in  a  warm 
room  in  the  sun’s  rays.  Too  frequently  then  the  evil  comes 
about.  Then,  again,  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  water  always 
predisposes  the  mixture  to  give  off  air  bubbles,  and  that  heat 
is  another  determining  factor,  especially  if  alcohol  be  present, 
needs  not  to  be  pointed  out.  The  bubbles  could  be  carried 
off  through  the  film  in  part,  those  driven  in  the  opposite 
-direction  would  be  obstructed  by  the  glass  and,  as  it  were, 
deposited  in  excessively  minute  spherules  or  vesicles.  This 
explanation  is  favoured  by  a  fact  of  observation  which,  though 
confined  to  so  few  instances  so  far,  may  yet  be  one  of  general 
^application.  The  milk  fog  has  presented  itself  more  frequently 
in  cases  where  the  soaking  in  spirit  has  been  hurried  over, 
when,  presumably,  a  large  proportion  of  water  remains  in  the 
film,  but  mixed  with  enough  alcohol  to  cause  it  to  readily 
give  off  the  dissolved  air,  which  would  not  be  dissipated  or 
separated  if  water  only  were  present.  The  disappearance 
following  the  rewetting  may  be  explained  by  the  air  being 
redissolved  in  fresh  water.  So  far  this  is  pure  theorising; 
we  intend,  as  we  said,  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

There  are  several  practical  considerations  regarding  the 
use  of  methylated  spirit  for  the  purposes  we  are  describing 
which  might  usefully  be  brought  under  our  readers’  notice, 
and  this  we  hope  to  do  at  no  distant  period. 


Vignettes  and  Vignetting-. — Comment  hae  frequently 
been  made  on  the  want  of  taste  displayed  in  the  vignetting  of 
ordinary  photographic  portraits.  We  are  not  here  alluding  to 
finished  enlargements  that  are  vignetted,  as  with  them  the  same 
thing  does  not  prevail — or,  at  least,  to  the  same  extent.  With  the 
“  usual  ”  portrait  we  have  the  regular  pear-shape  vignette  and  plain 
white  margins,  with  sometimes  an  indication  of  a  sketchy  back¬ 
ground.  In  most  instances  the  extreme  whiteness  of  the  margins 
by  contrast  seriously  impairs  the  high  lights  of  the  portrait,  and  the 
whites  of  the  drapery,  if  there  are  any.  We  were  recently  shown 
some  vignetted  portraits,  produced  on  the  Continent,  that  were  free 
from  the  defect  here  complained  of,  and  they  were  very  excellent; 
hence  we  call  attention  to  the  subject  here,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
new.  The  portraits  were  of  the  cabinet  and  boudoir  sizes,  and  were 
mostly  full-lengths,  sitting  or  standing,  or,  rather,  they  would  have 
been  full-lengths  had  they  been  printed  fully  out  on  those  size 
papers.  But  they  were  softly  and  skilfully  vignetted  off,  much  after 
the  style  that  the  late  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  made  his  own,  with  his 
whole-plate  vignettes.  After  the  printing  of  the  portraits  in 
question  was  completed  the  picture  had  been  covered  up,  and  the 
margins  tinted  in  by  a  brief  exposure  to  light.  So  slight  was  this 
that,  except  by  comparison,  it  might  almost  have  passed  for  white 
paper.  Yet  the  effect  was  very  striking,  as  it  threw  up  the  lights  of 
the  portrait  and  light  di  apery  in  a  very  marked  degree,  as  quite 
different  from  what  they  appear  in  the  ordinary  vignette  portrait. 
The  pictures  were  on  albumenised,  not  highly  albumenised,  paper, 
and  toned  to  rather  a  deep  colour.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the 
idea  of  tinting  the  margins  of  vignettes  is  by  no  means  new,  yet  we 
have  never  before  seen  it  carried  out  so  artistically  as  in  this  case  • 
hence  our  allusion  to  the  subject. 


While  on  the  subject  of  vignettes:  in  more  than  one  article,  on 
lessons  of  the  late  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  suggested 
that  some  old  and  obsolete  styles  might  possibly  now  be  revived  with 
profit.  Here  is  a  style  of  vignette,  introduced  by  the  late  Mr. 
-O.  Sarony,  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  and  called,  we  think,  the 


Richmond  Vignette,  as  the  hatching  was  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  the  celebrated  “  Richmond  heads.”  They  were  produced  by 
double  printing.  The  portrait  was  printed  as  an  ordinary  vignette, 
then  a  negative,  which  had  been  made  from  some  suitably  hatched 
lines  on  white  paper,  was  laid  on  the  print,  and  the  lines  lightly 
printed  in.  The  effect  was  good,  but  it  was  scarcely  suitable  for  the 
pictures  then  in  vogue — carte-de-visite.  If  the  same  style  were  now 
worked,  with  the  picture  of  the  sizes  now  so  general,  it  would, 
doubtless,  meet  with  more  commercial  success  than  it  did  on  its  first 
introduction,  particularly  if  the  pictures  were  on  a  matt  paper,  such 
as  the  platinotype.  Reference  has  just  been  made  to  much  not  being 
done  with  this  style  of  picture  on  its  first  introduction.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  others,  as  it  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
At  the  time  they  were  first  brought  forward  the  carte  furore  was  at 
its  full,  and  photographers  were  then  so  overrun  with  work  that 
they  had  little  or  no  desire  for  fresh  novelties,  as  the  public  were 
quite  content  with  the  ‘‘regular  thing.” 


Another  Xaimelight  Accident. — While  a  promenade  con¬ 
cert  was  being  held  in  the  cricket  field,  Cork,  one  day  last  week,  an 
accident  happened.  The  account  given  in  the  daily  press  is  very 
vague;  but,  according  to  it,  the  grounds  were  illuminated  by  oxy- 
hydrogen  lights,  and  “  one  of  the  apparatus  exploded,  and  was  driven 
several  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  illuminating  material  flew  about  the 
place,  burning  all  within  reach.”  The  report  also  says  that  some  of 
the  injured  were  badly  “  scalded  ”  as  well  as  burnt.  Although  the 
account,  as  first  given,  is  vague  enough,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  there 
was  a  bad  accident,  which  might  have  been  very  much  worse  if  it  had 
happened  in  a  crowded  room  instead  of  in  a  cricket  field.  Is  this 
another  case  of  the  incautious  use  of  an  ether  saturator?  From 
the  report  it  would  almost  seem  so. 


The  Picture  Season. — The  picture  season  is  now  at  its 
height,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  advertisements  in  the 
daily  papers  of  exhibitions  now  open.  The  Continental  cities  are 
also  holding  their  annual  exhibitions.  At  Munich,  for  example, 
there  are  two  international  shows  now  on — one  by  the  old  Society, 
and  the  other  by  the  new.  For  many  years  past  an  International 
Art  Exhibition  has  been  held  annually  in  the  Bavarian  capital, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  a  seat  of  art.  At  these  Exhibitions  medals 
were  awarded,  and  our  English  R.A.’s  and  A.R.A.’s  were  not  above 
competing  for  them,  and  frequently  with  success.  A  few  years 
back,  the  new  school  of  art,  the  Impressionists,  took  umbrage  at 
something  done  by  the  old  Society,  and  started  a  Society  of  its  own, 
and  now  holds  its  annual  show.  This  somewhat  resembles  what 
took  place  about  the  same  time  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
when  the  “  Salon  ”  was  started.  The  new  Society  at  Munich  does 
not  call  itself  a  “  linked  ring,”  however,  but  the  “  secessionists,”  and 
candidates  advertise  their  show  as  the  Secession  Exhibition.  We 
are  told  that  there  are  in  it  many  works  after  the  style,  except  that 
they  are  in  colour,  and  plenty  of  it,  too,  of  some  that  have  been 
shown  in  the  Salon  here.  Some  doubt  is  even  said  to  exist  as  to 
whether  some  of  them  are  really  hung  the  right  side  up.  In  the 
old  Society  this  year  a  change  has  been  made.  Hitherto,  as  just 
mentioned,  medals  have  been  given,  but  this  year  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  not  to  give  any.  The  Exhibition,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  from  this  new  regulation,  as  it  is  pronounced  to  be  a 
most  excellent  one. 


Greenwich  Observatory. — Saturday  last  was  Visitation 
Day  at  Greenwich  Observatory.  In  the  course  of  his  annual  report, 
Mr.  Christie,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  informs  us  that  there  were 
forty-two  days  (as  compared  with  six  in  the  preceding  year)  on 
which  the  sun  was  wholly  free  from  spots,  and  on  a  proportionately 
large  number  of  days  there  was  increased  “  poverty  of  the  displays 
of  spots.”  Magnetic  observations  showed  small  agitations,  due  to 
the  running  of  trains  on  the  South  London  Electric  Railway,  the 
nearest  point  of  which  is  at  a  distance  of  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  observatory.  These  small  effects  do  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  magnetic  or  earth  current  registers.  But  the  proposal  (“  which 
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has  been  successfully  opposed  ”)  to  use  electricity  for  a  tram  line  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Deptford  Cattle  Market,  at  a  much  less 
distance  from  the  observatory,  would,  if  carried  out,  have  probably 
destroyed  the  value  of  the  magnetic  records.  The  new  sunshine 
recorder,  which  has  been  in  use  since  the  beginning  of  1897,  gave 
for  that  year  a  total  of  1513  hours  of  sunshine,  as  compared  with 
1575  hours  at  Kew  Observatory,  and  1279  at  B  unhill-row.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  50-3°,  being  0  9°  above  the  average 
of  the  past  fifty  years.  The  highest  daily  temperature  in  the  shade 
was  recorded  on  June  24,  being  90‘2°.  It  appears  that  we  only 
had  1529  hours  of  bright  sunshine  out  of  the  4454  hours  when  the 
sun  was  above  the  horizon ;  and  we  had  an  average  of  288  miles  per 
day  of  wind,  and  a  rainfall  of  17'33  inches,  being  7'21  inches  below 
the  fifty  years’  average.  The  number  of  rainy  days  was  only  149. 
This  is  described  as  a  very  small  annual  rainfall.  One  failure  of  the 
Greenwich  time  signal  only  is  recorded — namely,  on  January  14, 
1898,  when  it  was  0  5  of  a  second  late. 


More  Arctic  Expeditions.— If  the  North  Pole  is  not 
eventually  reached,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  explorers.  Two  fresh  expeditions,  both  of  American  origin,  are 
about  to  set  forth.  Lieutenant  Peary  will  attempt  to  reach  the 
Pole  from  North  Greenland.  The  other  expedition,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Wellman,  will  make  the  attempt  from 
Franz  Josef  Land,  and  he  leaves  shortly  for  Tromsoe  to  join  his  ice 
steamer,  the  Frithyof.  The  latter  expedition  has  the  support  of  a 
large  number  of  influential  Americans,  including  President  McKinley. 
It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  party  is 
the  finding,  if  possible,  of  Andree,  who,  Mr.  Wellman  thinks,  is 
likely  to  be  in  Franz  Josef  Land.  Several  scientists  accompany 
this  enterprise,  and  photography,  it  is  proposed,  is  to  be  largely 
utilised  to  record  the  discoveries,  if  any,  made.  With  the  number  of 
expeditions  .that  have  set  forth  to  reach  the  Pole,  one  is  inclined  to 
wonder  who,  and  of  what  nationality,  will  be  the  first  to  reach  the 
goal,  or  if  anybody  ever  will  F 


A  False  Report.— A  fortnight  ago  we  referred  to  a  rumour 
that  an  Englishman,  who  was  arrested  while  taking  a  photograph 
near  some  fortifications  at  Puerto  Rico,  and  had  for  the  off -nee  been 
sentenced  to  nine  years’  imprisonment,  had  been  shot.  One  account 
said,  by  accident  from  a  shot  fired  at  the  Town  Hall  by  the 
Americans;  another,  that  he  was  more  probably  shot  by  the 
Spaniards.  These  different  rumours,  however,  are  no  more  contra¬ 
dictory  than  others  we  have  heard  since  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  and  probably  shall  hear  in  the  future.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  turns  out  that  both  accounts  are  equally  wrong,  for, 
according  to  a  Reuter’s  Special  Service  Telegram,  Mr.  Halstead  is 
still  alive,  and  has  been  sent  to  a  convict  camp  to  undergo  his 
sentence  of  nine  years’  imprisonment.  As  we  said  before,  nine 
years’  imprisonment  for  taking  a  photograph  is  a  tolerably  severe 
sentence. 

- + - 

DEPTH  OF  FOCUS. 

I  gather  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s  letter  in  last  week’s  issue  that, 
as  I  expected,  his  definition  of  the  term  depth  of  focu3  differs  very 
materially  from  my  own,  and,  I  think,  the  generally  accepted  one. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  understand  exactly  what  his  definition 
means,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Debenham  claims  that,  with  a 
given  size  of  diaphragm,  all  lenses,  regardless  of  focal  length,  give 
the  same  equality  of  definition  to  the  same  distance  on  either  side  of 
a  given  focal  plane  ;  or  that  if  the  images  be  enlarged  or  reduced  to 
the  same  dimensions,  the  departure  from  absolute  sharpness  will  be 
the  same  in  either  case. 

If  such  be  really  Mr.  Debenham’s  proposition,  I  must  confess  that 
I  cannot,  so  far,  by  any  process  of  calculation  or  of  reasoning,  arrive 
at  anything  like  similarity  of  result ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
intended  to  convey  that,  with  the  same- sized  aperture,  the  image 


formed  by  the  lens  of  shorter  focal  length  of  objects  at  any  given 
distance  will  bear  enlargement  to  the  dimensions  of  that  produced 
by  any  lens  of  longer  focus,  without  passing  the  limit  of  want  of 
sharpness  represented  by  a  disc  of  confusion  of  of  an  inch,  then 
I  think  I  am  fully  able  to  follow.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  with  all 
respect  to  Mr.  Debenham,  I  would  submit  that  the  definition  in  that 
form  is  one  that  rather  interests  the  optician  or  scientific  student 
than  the  practical  camera  worker,  who,  over  and  above  the  simple 
principle  involved  in  the  definition  quoted,  wants  to  know,  with  any 
given  lens  and  opening,  how  far  from,  or  how  near  to,  the  camera  he 
may  venture  to  bring  his  subject  without  trespassing  too  far  into 
the  region  of  fuzziness.  In  other  words,  the  information  that  a  one- 
inch  stop  will  give  the  same  depth  of  focus  with  all  lenses,  in  any 
given  focal  plane,  is  of  less  value  to  him  than  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  locate  that  focal  plane,  and  here  I  think  that  Sir  David  Salomons; 
formula  and  method  are  of  more  practical  value,  and  represent  a 
truer  definition  of  what  depth  of  focus  consists  than  the  new  plan. 

I  notice  in  reading  over  my  article  of  last  week,  that  I  have  been 
guilty  of  carelessness  of  expression  in  laying  down  the  terms  of  Sir 
David  Solomon’s  formula,  for  I  find  I  have  stated,  “  Multiply  the 
square  of  the  focal  length  by  100  and  divide  by  the  diameter  of  the 
stop.”  Clearly  it  should  read  “  divide  by  the  intensity  of  the  stop,” 
that  is,  that  with  an  eight-inch  lens  and  a  one-inch  stop,  the  division 
would  be  eight,  and  not  one.  With  that  slight  correction  I  think 
the  figures  will  pass. 

But,  as  that  method  of  calculation  and  the  published  tables  are  at 
present  applied,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  result  is  not  arrived  at. 
For  instance,  taking  the  bare  figures  I  quoted  last  week  which,  as  I 
then  stated,  I  adhered  to  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  have,  with  a 
five-inch  lens  and  one-inch  stop,  the  distance  of  500  inches,  at  and 
beyond  which  all  objects  will  come  within  the  degree  of  sharpness 
represented  by  the  of  an  inch  limit.  But  this  assumes  that  the 
focus  is  fixed  at  “  infinity,”  and  that  distant  objects  are  perfectly 
sharp,  the  definition  gradually  falling  off  as  the  foreground  is 
approached.  Now,  I  think  in  practice  these  conditions  would  be 
about  the  most  unsuitable  one  could  choose,  for  not  only  is  the 
extreme  distance  perhaps  the  one  portion  of  the  picture  that  least 
necessitates  critical  sharpness,  but  the  range  of  depth  is  practically 
limited  to  one  half  of  that  really  attainable,  while  foreground  objects 
which  should  be  the  sharpest  actually  represent  the  poorest  definition. 

But,  if,  instead,  the  lens  be  fixed  at  its  principal  focu3,  we  take 
the  figures  given  in  the  tables,  or  arrived  at  by  calculation,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  distance  of  objects  that  should  be  critically  sharp,  then 
we  have  a  very  different  state  of  affairs,  and,  in  fact,  the  widest 
range  of  equality  of  depth  that  is  obtainable,  since  it  ranges  from 
infinity  to  half  the  distance  of  the  objects  in  sharp  focus.  The  mid 
distance  of  the  picture,  then,  represents  the  sharpest  part  of  the 
subject,  the  extreme  distance  and  foreground  showing  the  limits  of 
diffusion. 

By  means  of  a  simple  diagram,  such  as  I  described  last  week,  this 
can  be  made  very  plain,  and,  by  calculation,  it  will  be  found  that, 
if  an  object  at  500  inches  distance  be  selected  for  focussing  pur¬ 
poses,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  the  camera  be  set  at 
that  distance  by  scale,  the  cone  of  rays  will  spread  in  both  directions, 
and  the  limit  of  confusion  will  be  reached  at  “  infinity  ”  on  one  side 
and  at  250  feet  on  the  other.  Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
distance,  500  inches,  is  necessarily  the  best  to  select,  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  a  great  majority  of  snap-shot  subjects,  it  would  be 
altogether  unsuitable.  It  is  possible  that,  in  general  landscape 
work,  that  is,  open  landscape,  the  entire  range  from  infinity  to 
immediate  foreground  may  be  sometimes  desirable,  but  I  think,  as  a 
rule,  even  in  landscape,  it  will  be  found  better  either  to  select  a 
nearer  point  than  that  given  in  the  tables  as  the  point  of  critical 
sharpness,  or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  except  where  rapidity  of 
exposure  is  essential,  to  use  a  smaller  stop  than  that  on  which  the 
calculation  is  based. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  five- inch  lens  let  us  adhere  to  the 
figures  already  given  in  connexion  with  a  one-inch  stop,  and  select 
500  inches,  or  forty-one  feet  eight  inches,  as  the  distance  of  critical 
sharpness.  If,  instead  of  a  one-inch  stop,  we  then  insert,  say,/-8, 
the  range  of  sharpness  will  be  brought  to  within  about  twenty-six 
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?eet  of  the  camera,  and  correspondingly  extended  in  the  opposite 
lirection. 

But,  of  course,  for  close  subjects,  such  as  groups  and  studies  of 
me  kind  and  another,  the  circumstances  are  altogether  altered,  and 
.here  is  probably  no  better  practical  method  than  actual  focussing 
vhere  it  is  possible.  I  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  compile 
my  really  useful  tables  for  such  purposes,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  for 
nterior  work,  where  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  measure  accurately  the 
■ange  of  objects  it  is  desired  to  include,  and  then  a  simple  calcula- 
,ion  or  the  necessary  “  table  ”  will  at  once  indicate  the  point  at 
tfhich  critical  sharpness  should  be  obtained  in  order  to  spread  the 
lefinition  as  evenly  as  possible. 

I  have  been  trying  to  put  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible  an  easy 
ule  for  making  such  calculations,  and  when  I  have  time  to  complete 
he  arrangements  shall  most  probably  communicate  it  to  these 
:olumns.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

- + - 

BEFORE  THE  CONVENTION. 

II.  Messes.  J.  Craig  Annan  and  W.  M.  Warneuke,  Glasgow. 

Je.  J.  Ceaig  Annan,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  T.  &  R.  Annan  &  Sons, 
>30,  Sauchiehall-street,  ia  one  of  the  two  Scottish  members  of  the 
jinked  Ring,  and  consequently  our  visit  to  his  studio  was  tinged  with 
lot  a  little  expectant  curiosity.  We  could  not  forget  his  great  success 
it  the  Salon,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  well,  “  right  here,”  as  the 
Yankees  say,  to  take  a  look  at  his  more  prominent  successes  there.  It 
las  now  almost  become  a  truism  that  the  visitor  to  the  Salon  will  find 
m  exhibit  from  Mr.  Craig  Annan  that  will  astonish  him,  so  much  will  it  be 
lifferent  from  previous  works  shown  by  the  versatile  Glasgow  worker, 
jet  us  look  for  a  moment  at  his  more  successful  Salon  pictures  ;  we  use 
he  word  picture*  advisedly,  for  they  are  pictures  produced  by  photo- 
irapby.  At  the  first  Salon  show,  in  1893,  Mr.  Craig  Annan  exhibited ; 
lis  exhibits  beiDg  mostly  landscapes,  but  he  had  two  figure  studies,  one, 
ntitled  Crysanthemum ,  being  a  little  girl  standing  beside  a  big  pot  of 
hese  flowers,  and  Reflections— Amsterdam,  a  quay  with  beautiful  reflections 
>f  the  houses  on  the  quay  side  ;  that  part  of  the  photograph  representing 
he  houses  themselves  was  trimmed,  so  that  only  the  first  story  of  the 
louses  was  included  in  the  picture,  while  the  full  reflection  was  seen  in 
he  water.  This  caused  much  criticism,  favourable  and  otherwise  ;  but 
lext  Salon  showed  several  imitations.  It  was  also  at  this  Exhibition 
hat  A  Utrecht  Pastoral  made  its  first  appearance.  Next  year,  1894,  that 
ihotograph  of  an  old  lady,  Janet  Burnet ,  caused  quite  a  sensation,  and 
taved  the  way  for  further  triumphs.  In  1895  The  Little  Princess,  a 
>icture  that  has  never  waned  in  popularity,  made  its  appearance.  Mr. 
rnnan  printed  this  picture  through  cloth  (a  fashion  now  popular),  and 
bought  he  had  made  a  great  discovery,  but  he  found  that  others  had 
lone  likewise.  1896  saw  the  advent  of  Eleanore,  that  mystic  and  speak- 
ng  picture,  and  The  Lady  in  White,  one  of  the  pictures  chosen  for  repro- 
uction  this  year  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition. 
"he  Church  and  the  World,  that  picture  round  which  has  waged  so  much 
rordy  warfare,  also  appeared  this  year.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
bis  picture  should  be  wrongly  titled  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition 
atalogue ;  we  thought  every  one  in  the  photographic  world  knew  the 
ifference  between  it  and  Eleanore.  Last  year  Mr.  Annan  only  sent 
hree  pictures,  of  which  All  in  a  Garden  Fair  was  the  most  noticeable. 
?his  is  a  picture  taken  at  Mr.  Annan’s  home  at  Lenzie,  and  he  has  been 
ingularly  successful  in  portraying  the  contrasting  shadow  of  the  porch 
nth  the  brilliant  sunshine  in  the  “  garden  fair.”  Most  of  Mr.  Annan’s 
andscapes  are  Continental  scenes,  taken  during  his  tours  on  the  “  Con- 
inong  ”  with  a  hand  camera,  and  enlarged.  It  may  be  mentioned  in 
lassing  that  Mr.  Annan  is  partial  to  travel,  and  never  loses  an  oppor- 
unity  of  a  tour— when  he  gets  it — but  he  finds  the  demands  of  business 
oo  pressing  to  allow  as  much  travel  as  he  would  like.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
bat  he  will  be  able  to  carry  out  his  projected  tour  this  season,  so  that 
re  may  have  some  more  of  these  delightful  Dutch  pictures  adorning  our 
xhibition  walls. 

But  we  started  with  Mr.  Annan’s  studio,  and  the  Salon  has  taken  us 
way  from  our  original  starting-point ;  let  us  return.  Entering  by  the 
sual  lobby,  at  each  side  of  which  are  cases  containing  the  work  of  the 
rm  (including  some  beautiful  miniatures  on  celluloid),  we  reach  a 
ainiature  hall,  the  walls  of  which  show  quite  a  number  of  framed  photo- 
raphs ;  just  beyond,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  offices.  Mr. 
innan  very  seldom  competes  for  medals,  but  in  a  case  here  we  see  a 
idy  little  collection  of  these  trophies,  mostly  commemorative,  including 
goodly  show  gained  at  last  year’s  Glasgow  International.  Ascending  a 
taircase,  we  reach  the  reception  and  show-room.  This  room  is  a 
eritable  exhibition,  but  this  might  be  said  about  the  whole  building ; 
lere,  there,  and  everywhere  masterpieces  greet  us  on  the  walls.  We 
re  struck  with  the  singular  success  displayed  in  the  framing  of  the 
>hotographs,  but  then  Mr.  Annan  takes  a  special  pride  in  this,  and  many 
>f  his  frames  have  been  specially  designed  for  him  by  Mr.  George 


Walton,  the  decorator,  whose  work  at  the  recent  Eastman  Exhibition 
caused  such  a  furore  in  London.  Messrs.  Annan  have  made  a  speciality 
of  autotype  (carbon)  reproductions  of  famous  pictures,  and  have  now 
accumulated  an  extensive  collection  of  these.  It  is  mostly  these  copies 
that  are  displayed  in  the  reception-room,  and  we  were  much  surprised  to 
find  Mr.  Craig  Annan’s  own  works  conspicuous  by  their  absence ;  was 
this  absence  due  to  the  innate  modesty  of  the  worker  ?  The  studio  i3 
delightfully  plain,  with  a  startling  absence  of  the  conventional  back¬ 
grounds  ;  two  or  three  plain  backgrounds  and  a  screen  of  grey  velvet 
comprise  the  stock  in  trade.  Two  cabinets  of  antique  design  are  part  of 
the  studio  furniture  and  form  artistic  settings  in  some  of  his  photographs. 
An  artistic  friend,  wishing  to  compliment  the  photographer  on  the  clean¬ 
liness  and  tidiness  of  his  studio,  said  it  reminded  him  of  a  milk  house  ; 
the  compliment  requires  a  little  thought  to  be  appreciated,  but  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  clever  and  original  one.  We  asked  Mr.  Annan  what  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  photography  his  inclinations  led  him  to;  he  hesitated, 
but  ultimately  thought  it  was  figure  studies  ;  this  answer  quite  coincided 
with  the  opinion  we  had  previously  formed,  because  a  careful  observer 
will  note  that  in  most  of  Mr.  Craig  Annan’s  pictures,  figures  form  the 
motif,  look  even  at  the  group  in  0«  a  Dutch  Shore  or  the  figures  in 
A  Lombardy  Pastoral— but  we  were  describing  the  studio,  &c.  The 
dark  room,  printing  rooms,  &c.,  are  adjacent  to  the  studio,  but  the 
majority  of  the  printing  is  done  at  the  firm’s  works  at  Lenzie.  In  the 
top  flat  we  were  shown  an  interesting  part  of  the  business,  viz.,  photo¬ 
gravure  printing ;  this  has  become  a  speciality  of  the  firm,  and  during 
our  visit  they  were  printing  a  large  edition  of  copies  of  Orchardson’s  The 
Farmer's  Daughter ;  this  was  to  be  used  as  a  frontispiece  for  one  of  our 
popular  monthlies.  The  work  is  very  fine,  and  the  lightness  of  touch  and 
dexterity  of  the  workmen  was  amazing.  We  thought  printing  a  large 
edition  would  be  a  little  tedious  to  the  workmen,  but  Mr.  Annan  informed 
us  that  they  preferred  to  work  a  big  edition.  The  retouching  on  the 
photogravure  necessitates  a  fine  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  graver, 
&c.,  and  we  were  not  astonished  to  find  that  the  most  of  it  was  done  by 
Mr.  Craig  Annan  himself.  Photogravure  also  brings  to  the  firm  a  large 
trade  in  the  better  class  of  Christmas  cards,  the  trade  for  which  com¬ 
mences  about  January  for  the  following  Christmas.  A  number  of  books, 
illustrated  by  photogravure,  have  been  published  by  the  firm,  including 
Glasgow  University,  Old  and  New ;  George  Paul  Chalmers,  and  the  Art  of 
his  Time;  Roman  Stones  in  the  Hunterian  Museum;  Atlas  of  Head 
Sections;  Rev.  John  Thomson,  Duddingstone ;  Art  Club  Book  ( 1885),  &c. 
They  have  also  printed  a  portfolio,  entitled  Venice  and  Lombardy,  of 
eleven  photogravures,  by  Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan  ;  this  is  a  beautiful  work, 
the  small  photogravures  on  Japanese  paper  being  exceptionally  pretty. 

Personally  Mr.  Annan  is  of  a  suave  and  obliging  disposition,  and 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  quality  to  enlist  his  .services  as  Judge  at  an 
increasing  number  of  exhibitions.  He  has  had  no  set  training  at  any  of 
the  art  schools,  but  an  innate  artistic  tendency,  and  a  personal,  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Glasgow  artists  has  evolved  a  knowledge  of  art 
that  has  proved  invaluable  to  him  in  his  profession.  His  artistic  tastes 
are  catholic,  and  he  declines  to  be  bound  by  any  school ;  still,  insensibly 
it  may  be,  the  Glasgow  school  (an  undoubted  factor  now  in  the  art 
world)  has  unmistakably  exercised  an  influence  on  his  work.  The 
special  feature  of  the  Glasgow  school  is  “  breadth,”  and  this  breadth  of 
treatment  is  noticeable  in  all  Mr.  Craig  Annan’s  pictures.  We  look  for 
some  noteworthy  sayings  from  him  in  his  Convention  lecture  on  “Art  as 
Represented  in  Photography,”  as,  although  not  obtrusive,  he  has  some 
very  decided  opinions  of  his  own. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Warneuke,  153,  Sauchielhall-street,  had,  unfortunately  for 
us,  been  unable  to  return  and  meet  us,  but  an  assistant  very  courteously 
showed  us  over  the  premises.  Those  who  remember  that  striking  figure 
study — 

“  Oft  roaming  highest  hill-top 
1  scan  the  ocean,  thy  sail  to  see  ” — 

which  Mr.  Warneuke  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s 
Exhibition  in  1895,  would  naturally  expect  that  the  specimens  displayed 
would  betoken  good  work,  and  in  this  they  would  not  be  disappointed. 
The  studio  is  well  lighted  and  well  furnished  with  the  various  studio 
accessories,  betokening  a  fashionable  trade.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  studio  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  green.  At  one  end  a  smaller  studio, 
with  a  stronger  lighting,  branches  off.  This  is  principally  used  for 
children,  an  important  part  of  Mr.  Warneuke’s  business.  All  the  work¬ 
rooms  adjoin  the  studios,  the  dark  room  being  immediately  adjacent  to 
them.  There  are  enlarging  and  printing  rooms,  Mr.  Warneuke’s  private 
room,  carbon- room,  retouching-room,  and  in  another  room  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  workers  are  busily  engaged  in  black-and-white 
work,  &g.  Electric  light  is  used,  but  it  is  evident  that  daylight  is 
preferred.  Mr.  Warneuke  is  not  what  could  be  called  a  prolific  ex¬ 
hibitor,  but  the  few  pictures  he  has  exhibited  have  been  singularly 
successful.  His  work  will  generally  be  found  at  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  Exhibition,  where  the  critic  usually  gives  it  more  than  a 
passing  notice. 

Mr.  Warneuke’s  work  and  studio  deserve  a  fuller  notice,  but,  owing 
to  his  absence,  our  visit  was  a  brief  one.  Y.sitors  to  the  Convention  will 
have  the  privilege  of  a  closer  acquaintance  with  him  there,  as  his  duties 
on  the  Introduction  Committee  will  bring  him  closely  in  touch  with  the 
several  members  of  the  Convention. 
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THE  HAND  CAMERA. 

[Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

However  much  the  extra-superior  photographer  may  talk  about  his  art 
methods,  it  is  well  known  to  all  that  the  real  artist,  in  the  current 
acceptation  of  the  term,  has  no  great  opinion  of  so  called  photographic 
art.  But,  if  ever  this  unfriendly  and  unsympathetic  attitude  gets  broken 
down — and  it  is  being  broken  down  now — it  will  be  doneby  the  hand  camera, 
and  not  by  the  stand  camera.  The  mere  servile  copying  of  nature  may 
not  be  art,  but  art  must  always  be  based  on  nature,  and  referable  back  to 
nature  ;  and  the  respects  in  which  nature  is  itself  most  artistic,  or  at 
least  most  suggestive  to  the  artist,  are  just  under  conditions  which  can  be 
constantly  caught  by  the  watchful  hand-camera  worker,  but  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten, would  be  lost  by  the  stand-camera  worker.  In  what  respects 
does  nature  supply  most  material  for  the  artist?  Is  it  not  in  the  con¬ 
stantly  varying  effects  of  light  and  shade ;  in  the  fleeting  influences  of 
cloud  shadows  and  gleams  of  sunshine  upon  wide  moor,  rugged  moun¬ 
tain,  or  watery  expanse  ;  in  the  influences  of  the  passing  breeze  upon 
the  waving  verdure  of  the  land,  or  upon  the  sensitive  surface  of  lake  or 
sea  ;  in  pose  and  expression  of  man  or  animal ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
in  the  ever-changing  form  and  lighting  of  cloudland  ?  What  would  the 
artist  be  without  the  aid  that  nature  gives  him  here,  and  how  fleeting  it 
all  is?  How  helpless  in  face  of  it  all  is  the  over-burdened  but  self- 
satisfied  stand-camera  worker,  with  his  wonderful  paraphernalia  of  hinged 
baseboard,  expanding  bellows,  focussing  screen,  double  dark  slide, 
focussing  cloth,  and  unmanageable  tripod  stand.  At  an  odd  time  he 
may  catch  a  good  subject,  by  waiting  patiently  for  an  hour  or  so,  although 
even  then  the  effect  he  does  get  is  not  the  one  for  which  he  set  up  his 
camera,  but  only  something  approximating  to  it.  The  original  effect 
had  vanished  before  he  had  the  tripod  legs  opened  out  and  the  camera 
levelled.  But,  while  the  stand-camera  worker  has  thus  been  losing  one 
effect  and  waiting  for  another,  the  hand-camera  worker  has  been  quietly 
and  comfortably  securing  half-a-dozen  artistic  effects  which  are  of 
enduring  value.  The  hand-camera  worker  may  keep  his  soul  in 
patience,  and  let  the  stand-camera  man  air  his  superior  criticisms,  for, 
in  the  regions  of  real  artistic  effect,  and  in  the  sphere  of  true  human 
interest  and  intelligent  observation,  the  hand  camera  will  reign  supreme 
when  the  stand  camera  has  become  a  mere  piece  of  quaint  lumber  and 
the  stand-camera  worker  a  mere  antiquarian  fossil. 

With  reference  to  this  theory  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  hand  camera, 
I  shall  show  on  the  screen  at  the  close  of  this  paper  a  classified  series  of 
slides  from  hand-camera  negatives,  illustrating  the  following  classes  of 
subjects  :  Cloud  and  sky  effects,  wave  studies,  seascapes  and  shipping, 
landscapes,  figure  studies,  architecture,  mountaineering,  and  interiors. 
Tne  special  points  in  connexion  with  these  slides  will  be  spoken  of  as 
they  are  shown  on  the  screen ;  but,  assuming  for  the  present  that  they  are 
tolerably  precentable  representations  of  their  respective  subjects,  I  claim 
for  such  a  range  of  subjects  that  it  supports  and  justifies  the  contention 
that  the  hand  camera,  properly  and  intelligently  used,  can  do  almost 
all  that  the  stand  camera  can  do,  and  can,  in  addition,  do  a  number  of 
things  practically  excluded  from  the  suitable  range  of  stand-camera 
work.  The  corollary  from  this  is  that  the  hand  camera  is  the  most  useful 
and  instructive  all-round  instrument  of  the  two. 

Setting  aside  any  question  as  to  the  mere  technical  quality  of  the 
actual  slides  to  be  shown,  they  may  be  subjected  to  two  leading  criticisms 
by  the  exclusively  superior  exponent  of  the  modern  school  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  It  may  be  said  of  the  bulk  of  them,  first,  that  they  are  purely 
topographical  in  character ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  do  not  possess 
artistic  qualities.  These  two  criticisms  are  really  intended  to  mean 
the  same  thing  in  the  long  run,  but  they  state  it  in  a  slightly  different 
form,  and  I  should  therefore  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  them  at  this 
Btage. 

When  a  disciple  of  the  modern  school  of  photography  wants  to  be 
particularly  scathing  and  crushing  with  regard  to  any  kind  of  photo¬ 
graphic  work  but  his  own,  he  thinks  that  he  has  finally  disposed  of  it, 
and  ruled  it  out  of  all  civilised  society,  by  dubbing  it  topographical.  I 
was  almost  beginning  to  stand  in  awe  of  this  term  myself,  until  I  got  to 
realise  that  it  simply  means  “  descriptive  of  a  place.”  The  distinction, 
therefore,  between  hand-camera  work  which  is  topographical,  and  stand- 
camera  work  which  is  artistic,  is  that  the  former  is  rec  gnisable  as  being 
like  a  particular  place,  while  the  latter  is  like  no  place  in  particular.  To 
put  the  matter  in  plain  English,  this  topographical  character  of  hand- 
camera  work  means  that  the  picture  is  fairly  sharply  focussed,  supplies 
a  good  deal  of  detail,  and  shows  particular  places,  and  persons,  and  sub¬ 
jects  as  they  appear  in  ordinary  daylight,  and  to  the  average  eye.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  topographical  photographic  work,  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  hand  camera,  has  done  more  to  disseminate  among 
mankind  an  accurate  and  intelligent  idea  of  the  world  we  live  in,  its 
soemery,  human  inhabitants,  animals,  manners  and  customs,  &c.,  than 
any  other  single  agency,  and  by  means  of  illustrated  books  and  illus¬ 
trated  lantern  lectures  has  conveyed  both  instruction  and  pleasure  to 
hundreds  for  every  one  who  has  derived  either  pleasure  or  instruclion 
from  the  contemplation  of  artistic  photography.  It  is  the  hand  camera 
which  we  have  to  thank  in  great  measure  for  the  most  of  this  pleasur¬ 
able  instruction. 

The  second  probable  criticism  is  that  the  work  turned  out  by  the  hand 


camera  is  not  artistic.  Now,  in  this  particular  case,  we  are  not  expected 
to  go  to  a  dictionary  for  a  definition  of  the  term.  The  definition  is  simply 
this :  Everything  that  is  turned  out  by  the  modern  school  of  photo¬ 
graphy  is  artistic ;  everything  turned  out  by  any  other  school  of  photo¬ 
graphy  is  inartistic.  Finally,  a  picture,  to  belong  to  the  modern  school 
of  photography,  must  be  fuzzy,  either  by  being  taken  with  the  lens  out 
of  focus,  or  by  being  printed  on  paper  as  rough  as  an  unrolled  mac 
adamised  road.  And  why  does  this  sort  of  thing  become  entitled  to  be 
designated  artistic,  and  it  alone  ?  Because  it  is  said  that  it  shows  the 
individuality  of  the  worker,  while  all  else  is  a  mere  mechanical  repro¬ 
duction  of  nature,  and  apparently  there  is  hardly  anything,  except, 
perhaps,  a  topographical  photograph,  of  which  a  disciple  of  the  modern 
school  of  photography  has  so  poor  an  opinion  as  of  nature. 

The  despised  hand-camera  worker  is  content  to  go  forth  for  a  day's 
outing,  or  a  holiday  tour,  and  to  bring  back  photographic  records  which 
will  afford  pleasure  and  information  both  to  himself  and  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  by  recalling  the  actual  character  of  the  places  he  has  visited.  The 
art  photographer  goes  moping  around,  considering  every  phase  and  feature 
of  nature  under  reference  to  the  question  whether  it  will  afford  him  scope 
for  showing  his  individuality  by  producing  “an  impressionist  interpreta 
tion  of  nature,”  and  turning  out  a  medal  picture  for  an  exhibition,  as  if 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  photographic  work  is  to  figure  at  exhibitions 
and  compete  for  medals.  If,  at  the  cost  of  some  trouble,  I  focus  a  subject 
sharply,  and  produce  a  photographic  representation  evidently  like  the 
place,  I  am  a  mere  mechanic.  If,  with  very  little  trouble,  I  take  the  same 
subject  out  of  focus,  and  produce  something  so  blurred  and  indefinite  that 
it  could  one  day  be  shown  as  A  View  on  the  Clyde,  and  next  day  as 
An  Italian  Lake,  I  show  individuality,  and  am  an  art  photographer 
If,  after  taking  a  sharply  focussed  negative,  I  make  a  print  from  it  in  the 
ordinary  way,  I  am  again  a  mere  mechanic.  If  I  adopt  the  simple  sub¬ 
terfuge  of  turning  the  negative  film  side  outwards  in  the  printing  frame, 
so  as  to  have  the  thickness  of  the  glass  between  the  film  and  the  paper, 
with  the  result  of  producing  a  fuzzy  print,  I  again  show  individuality  in 
my  work,  and  am  an  art  photographer.  If  I  take  advantage  of  the  skill 
of  an  optician,  and  by  the  a  d  of  eyeglasses  see  surrounding  nature  clearly 
and  recognisably,  I  am  thereby  depriving  myself  of  all  artistic  sensations. 
If  I  discard  my  eyeglasses,  and  fall  back  on  my  natural  short-sightedness, 
so  that  in  looking  across  a  field  where  an  animal  is  browsing  I  am  unable 
to  tell  whether  it  is  a  long-horned  cow  or  a  long-eared  donkey,  I  am  then 
experiencing  the  elevating  delight  of  the  artistic  observer,  because  I  am 
then  looking  at  the  mere  arrangement  of  masses  of  light  and  shade,  in¬ 
stead  of  at  obtrusive  details,  and  am  having  the  harshness  of  nature 
softened  and  subdued  by  a  blurred  focus.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  fully  developed  devotee  of  the  so-called  artistic  photography  can  talk 
more  nonsense  in  a  week  than  an  ordinary  individual  can  work  out  in 
practice  in  a  month. 

If  we  are  to  take  the  “  modern  school  of  photography  ”  as  an  infallible 
guide,  there  are  only  two  conditions  under  which  nature  has  any  beauty 
— either  when  seen  through  a  mist  (reproduced  photographically  by  a 
blurred  focus),  or  in  the  gloom  of  evening  (reproduced  photographically 
by  an  under-exposed  negative  and  an  over-exp  ised  print).  By  these 
means  a  few  workers  produce  some  effects  which  are  admittedly  artistic 
and  beautiful,  and  every  one  else  as  well  as  themselves  rushes  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  but  these  few  phases  of  nature  is  either  beautiful 
or  artistic.  As  long  as  these  workers  are  in  an  atmosphere  of  mist  or 
gloom,  they  are  entirely  happy.  The  last  thing  they  seem  to  desire  is 
the  open  light  of  a  clear  day.  The  hand- camera  worker,  who  blesses  the 
clear  daylight,  is  almost  apt  to  become  suspicious  of  this  other  class  of 
workers,  and  to  repeat  to  himself  the  Biblical  text,  “  This  is  the  con¬ 
demnation,  that  light  has  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  were  evil.”  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  superior  airs  assumed  by  the  producers  of  this  kind  of  work,  and 
know  how  much  they  are  inclined  to  lord  it  over  their  more  humble 
colleagues,  by  surrounding  themselves  with  the  awe-inspiring  glory  of 
such  terms  as  “  artistic  feeling  ”  or  “impressionism.”  But,  when  we  screw 
up  our  courage  to  analyse  it  all  in  a  critical  and  prosaic  spirit,  we  find 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  really  little  more  than  a  high  grade  of  “trick 
photography.”  The  modern  artistic  photographer  may  be  quite  entitled 
to  express  and  impress  his  opinion  that  a  certain  style  of  photography  is 
not  art,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  insist  dogmatically  and  superciliously 
that  the  exact  converse  is  necessarily  true,  and  that  what  is  not  art  is  not 
photography,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  technical  excellence  and  skill. 
In  the  hands  of  a  few  carefully  trained,  conscientious  and  persevering 
workers,  the  attempt  to  secure  artistic  effect  often  produces  results  beau¬ 
tiful  of  their  kind,  although  very  limited  in  their  range  of  expression. 
This  has  the  twofold  danger  and  disadvantage,  first,  of  tending  to  blind 
the  particular  class  of  worker  to  anything  beautiful  in  nature  except  the 
few  special  phases  which  he  affects  for  photographic  purposes ;  and, 
secondly,  it  tends  to  encourage  in  less  carefully  trained  or  less  conscien¬ 
tious  photographic  workers  a  lack  of  exactitude,  and  the  idea  that  slip- 
shoddedness  and  artistic  expression  are  synonymous  terms ;  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  fearful  and  wonderful  “  Glasgow  School  of  Painting, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  skilled  and  carefully  trained  artists,  turns 
out  some  clever  and  striking  work,  but  which,  in  a  great  many  cases,  is 
simply  used  as  a  cloak  to  cover  a  lot  of  slovenly  work,  poor  composition, 
and  very  bad  drawing.  It  is  a  kind  of  epidemic  which  will  run  its  course 
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sooner  or  later,  and  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  sphere  of  photography,  the 
preservation  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  more  rational  method  will  be 
guaranteed  by  the  non-artistic  but  useful  and  thoroughly  sane  hand  camera 
and  its  user.  P.  M.  Macintyre. 

- ♦ - 

HINTS  ON  FILTERING. 

Filtration  is  so  often  a  necessary  operation  in  photographic  work  that  a 
few  notes  on  how  it  may  be  best  and  most  (  xpeditiously  *  fleeted  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  useful.  Paper  is  the  material  most  usually  employed  for 
filtering  moderate  quantities  of  liquids,  and  special  paper  of  many 
varieties  is  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  the  principal  brands  being 
Swedish  (used  chiefly  in  delicate  analytical  work),  Rhenish,  French,  and 
English ;  the  last  two  qualities  are  of  a  much  coarser  character.  In 
selecting  a  paper  several  points  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  paper 
must  be  fairly  strong  if  it  has  to  support  a  large  volume  of  solution ;  it 
must  be  free  from  holes,  which  would  allow  suspended  matter  to  pass, 
and  it  must  permit  the  rapid  passage  of  the  liquid.  One  can  hardly  hope 
to  obtain  one  paper  uniting  these  qualities  in  a  high  degree,  but,  for  the 
kind  of  work  a  photographer  is  likely  to  meet  with,  the  following  papers 
can  be  recommended.  For  filters  up  to  about  nine  inches  in  diameter 
the  Rhenish  paper,  No.  597,  made  by  Schleicher  &  Schiill,  is  excellent, 
filtering  quickly  and  being  fairly  stout.  For  larger  sizes  the  French 
stout  papers  do  well,  and  are  cheaper.  These  papers  can  be  obtained  at 
any  chemical  apparatus  dealer’s,  such  as  Griffin,  Garrick-street,  W.C., 
or  Baird  &  Tatlock,  Hatton-garden.  E  C.  They  are  sold  in  sheets 
measuring  about  24§  x  24f  inches,  or  in  packets  containing  100  circular 
cut  papers.  Unless  all  sizes  (and  a  good  many  of  the  smallest)  are  to  be 
cut  up  out  of  the  sheets,  it  will  be  found  considerably  cheaper  to  purchase 
the  papers  ready  cut. 

The  sizes  and  prices  of  the  above  two  brands  of  papers  are  as  follows : — 


Schleicher  &  Schull’s  No. 

597. 

Diameter 

H 

4i  5 

71 

9* 

10# 

Price  per  100 

Id. 

lOd.  I0d. 

Is. 

Is.  Ad. 

2s.  Id. 

2s.  9  d. 

French 

Grey. 

Diameter 

6 

n  9^ 

13 

15* 

17* 

19i 

Price  per  100 

8  d. 

10  d.  Is. 

Is.  Qd. 

2s. 

2s.  3 d. 

2s.  6 d. 

Paper  filters  are  alm  st  always  supported  on  glass,  stoneware,  or 
porcelain  funnels.  If  the  reader  has  consulted  a  texi-book  of  practical 
chemistry,  he  will  have  noticed  that  it  is  strongly  insisted  that  the 
angle  of  the  funnel  should  be  60°.  This  is  certainly  the  case  for  many 
operations  in  chemical  analysis  where  a  well-fitting  paper  and  funnel 
are  necessary  to  avoid  loss,  but  for  ordinary  work,  in  which  rapidity  is 
the  most  urgent  end,  this  point  is  not  important.  Ribbed  funnels  are 
best,  and  a  spiral  direction  of  the  ribs  is  better  than  a  vertical ;  the 
deeper  the  ribbing  the  better.  A  good  funnel  in  this  respect  for  quick 
filtering  is  Hehner  &  Richmond’s,  sold  in  two  sizes,  measuring  two  and 
three-quarters  and  four  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  respectively. 
With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  stem,  general  experience  teaches  that  for 
large  funnels  (seven  inches  diameter  and  upwards)  the  size  of  the  stem  is 
unimportant  within  moderate  limits,  a  broad  stem  filtering  as  well  as  a 
narrow,  but  for  small  funnels  a  narrow  stem  filters  much  quicker  than  a 
wide  one  if  the  paper  is  fitted  properly.  A  narrow  stem  fills  up  much 
more  rapidly  when  the  liquid  is  poured  on  to  the  filter,  an  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  a  full  stem  means  increased  speed  of  filtration. 

The  way  in  which  the  paper  is  fitted  into  the  funnel  has  a  very  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  rate  of  filtration.  This  applies  particularly  to  small 
funnels.  First  fold  the  circular  paper  into  two,  and  then  again  into 
four,  making  the  last  crease  lightly.  Insert  the  paper  into  the  dry 
funnel,  and,  gently  placing  the  finger  in  the  front  of  the  filter,  see  what 
amount  of  play  is  possible.  If  the  funnel  has  an  angle  of  60°,  there  will 
be  practically  no  room  for  the  point  of  the  filter  to  “  waggle  ”  to  and 
fro.  The  best  results  are  obtained  if  the  filter  be  folded  so  that  the 
point  can  have  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  play  in  the  point  of  the  funnel. 
If  the  first  folding  does  not  give  this,  try  again,  laying  down  one  edge  of 
the  semicircular  paper  a  little  short  of  the  other,  and  opening  out  the 
filter  to  form  either  a  cone  of  angle  greater  or  less  than  60°,  as  required. 
Next  place  in  the  funnel,  and  press  down  the  threefold  side  of  filter,  so 
that  the  single  thickness  of  paper  is  pushed  against  the  glass  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  point  of  the  filter  turned  away  from  the  three¬ 
fold  side.  Now,  holding  the  funnel  in  the  hand,  single  paper  lowermost, 
pour  water  into  the  film  on  the  single  side.  Bring  into  the  vertical 
position,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  two  sides  of  the  filter  at  the  points  where 
the  Bingle  and  treble  thicknesses  meet,  slightly  lift  up  the  paper  in  the 
funnel.  The  stem  will  at  once  fill  with  water,  and  filtration  will  take 
place  very  rapidly,  and,  unless  there  is  a  precipitate  in  the  liquid 
which  chokes  up  the  paper,  will  so  continue.  When  first  pouring  the 
liquid  on  the  paper,  do  not  fill  the  filter,  or  the  weight  of  liquid  will  force 
the  paper  lightly  into  the  funnel,  with  consequent  slower  filtration.  The 
best  result  is  obtained  by  keeping  the  filter  about  half  full.  Although 
this  simple  procedure  takes  some  time  to  describe,  it  is  the  work  of  only 
a  few  seconds  when  fitting  a  paper  into  its  funnel.  For  filtering  as 


rapidly  as  possible  with  large  filters  a  good  many  devices  are  used. 
The  writer  will  describe  the  simplest  and  most  practical  of  these.  The 
less'  adhesion  there  is  between  a  paper  and  its  supporting  funnel  the 
more  rapidly  filtration  will  proceed.  A  piece  of  muslin,  folded  with  the 
paper  so  that  it  comes  between  the  latter  and  the  glass,  greatly  help3 
filtration  besides  supporting  the  paper.  A  cone  of  coarse  hair  cloth 
fitted  to  the  point  of  the  filter  answers  even  better.  Iu  cases  where  any 
substance  has  to  be  filtered  which  chokes  up  the  paper,  a  piece  of  hair 
cloth  or  coarse  flannel  fitted  inside  the  filter  will  retain  the  greater  part 
of  this,  and  will  allow  the  liquid  to  pass  rapidly  through  the  paper. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  fold  the  filters  into  “star"  or  plait”  form. 
This  is  done  as  follows :  Fold  the  paper  into  a  semicircle,  next  fold  this 
semicircle  into  two  quadrants,  divide  each  of  these  quadrants  into  two  by 
bringing  up  the  edge  of  each  side  to  the  central  mark  and  creasing. 
The  semicircle  is  at  this  stage  divided  into  four  sections.  We  require  to 
divide  each  of  these  into  two.  Bring  right-hand  edge  upon  crease  in 
centre  of  left-hand  quadrant  and  crease ;  bring  left-hand  edge  upon 
crease  in  centre  of  right-hand  quadrant.  Next  bisect  the  two  outside 
sections  by  bringing  outside  edge  upon  the  crease  next  to  each. 
This  divides  up  the  semicircle  into  eight  equal  sections.  All  the  creases 
must  have  been  made  in  the  same  direction.  Now  turn  the  semicircle 
over,  and  bisect  each  sector  (one-eighth  of  a  semicircle)  by  a  crease  made 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  first  series.  This  completes  the 
folding  to  be  done.  Strengthen  the  creases  by  running  them  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  open  out  the  filter,  and  place  in  funnel.  One 
word  of  caution :  Do  not  let  the  creases  meet  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
paper,  or  the  excessive  creasing  will  very  likely  rupture  it  at  this  point. 
Hence,  direct  the  creases  around  the  centre  of  the  paper  and  gradually 
soften  off  the  crease  as  this  central  point  is  neared.  The  writer  is 
afraid  that  this  description  may  appear  somewhat  complicated,  but  try 
one  or  two  filters,  and  the  process  once  mastered  will  repay  you  for  the 
trouble  in  rapidity  of  filtration. 

Another  simple  dodge  is  to  bend  three  glass  rods  (each  the  length  of 
the  sides  of  the  funnel)  into  a  hook  at  one  end.  These,  hung  at  three 
points  around  the  funnel,  will  keep  the  paper  from  too  close  contact  with 
the  glass.  A  more  elaborate  means  of  increasing  the  rate  of  filtration 
is  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  many  forms  of  filter  pump,  whereby  the 
pressure  in  the  vessel  into  which  filtration  takes  place  is  reduced.  In  the 
writer’s  opinion,  this  is  not  likely  to  be  as  useful  to  the  photographer  as 
the  simpler  methods  referred  to  above.  Filter  pumps  of  many  patterns  are 
made  in  glass,  or,  in  a  few  forms,  in  brass.  A  good  and  cheap  pump  is 
Geissler’s,  which  costs  only  eighteenpence.  This  is  fixed  to  the  nozzle 
of  the  water  tap  with  a  piece  of  stout  rubber  tube  (water  tubing,  not  gas 
tubing)  each  end  of  which  must  be  wired  on.  The  side  tube  of  the  pump 
is  connected  by  a  piece  of  stout  walled  tubing  to  the  flask  or  bottle  which 
is  to  receive  the  filtrate.  The  connexion  is  made  by  a  bung  or  cork 
fixed  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  pierced  with  two  holes,  through  one 
of  which  a  glass  tube  is  pushed  and  the  rubber  tube  from  the  pump 
slipped  over  it,  whilst  the  stem  of  the  funnel  occupies  the  other.  Papers 
which  are  used  in  conjunction  with  a  pump  require  support,  or  rupture 
will  be  not  infrequent.  A  piece  of  muslin  or  calico  folded  around  the 
cone  of  the  papers  answers  well.  Another  neater  method  is  to  dip  the 
cone  of  the  paper  into  strong  nitric  acid,  and  to  then  well  wash  with 
water.  The  nitric  acid  parchmentises  the  paper,  but  the  process  does 
not  render  it  impervious  to  water,  as  is  the  case  with  paper  parchmen- 
tised  with  sulphuric  acid.  One  of  the  best  forms  of  funnel  for  use  with 
a  filter  pump  is  Hirsch’s  (obtainable  from  chemical  dealers).  This 
consists  of  a  perforated  plate,  supported  by  a  specially  shaped  funnel.  A 
piece  of  paper,  muslin,  or  other  filtering  medium,  is  laid  on  the  plate,  and, 
on  the  pressure  being  reduced  below,  is  kept  securely  in  place. 

When  filtering  large  volumes  of  solutions  it  is  a  great  convenience  to 
ensure  constant  filtration  without  the  trouble  of  continually  filling  up  the 
filter.  Two  methods  by  which  this  can  be  easily  done  may  be  mentioned. 
The  first  is  due  to  E.  E.  Robinson.  The  liquid  to  be  filtered  is  placed 
in  a  bottle  on  a  shelf,  above  the  level  of  the  filter.  A  syphon  is  placed 
in  it,  and  to  the  longer  leg  of  the  syphon  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tube  is 
attached,  the  length  of  which  is  so  adjusted  that  the  end  of  the  tube  is  a 
short  distance  (about  half  an  inch)  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the 
funnel  when  the  latter  is  nearly  full.  In  the  end  of  this  rubber  tube  a 
small  conical  float  works,  being  loaded  with  two  or  three  small  shots  so 
that  it  moves  Bteadily.  The  syphon  having  been  started,  the  float  is  held 
loosely  in  the  mouth  of  the  rubber  tube  until  the  liquid  rises  sufficiently 
high  to  buoy  it  up ;  then,  as  the  liquid  rises  higher,  the  float  wedges  in 
the  rubber  tube  and  stops  the  flow  of  liquid.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
level  of  the  liquid  falls,  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  same  through  the 
filter,  the  float  falls  and  admits  the  liquid  again  to  the  funnel.  Once 
started,  this  arrangement  goes  on  without  attention.  The  second  method 
which,  like  many  excellent  things  in  chemical  manipulation,  hails  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  requires  the  use  of  a  filter  pump.  A 
funnel  is  provided  with  a  perforated  plate  over  which  the  filtering 
medium  (paper,  &c.)  is  laid.  This  funnel  is  fitted  into  a  flask,  the 
interior  of  which  is  connected  with  the  filter  pump.  The  rim  of  the 
funnel  is  ground  flat  and  has  cemented  to  it  a  flat,  fairly  thick  (quarter- 
inch)  ring  of  soft  rubber.  A  second  funnel — rim  also  ground  flat — is 
pressed  down  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  ring,  the  stem  of  the  funnel 
being,  of  course,  uppermost.  By  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber  or  glass  tube 
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the  stem  is  connected  with  the  liquid  which  it  is  desired  to  filter.  On 
suction  being  applied  at  the  pump  the  liquid  is  drawn  out  of  its  con¬ 
taining  vessel,  and  continually  passes  through  the  filter.  A  neat  and 
efficient  device  for  automatic  filtration  will,  no  doubt,  prove  useful  to 
photographers  who  have  to  draw  their  water  supply  from  a  tank  or 
cistern,  which  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  suspended  matter,  a 
fruitful  source  of  spots,  &e.,  in  toning  operations.  The  filter  is  made  very 
simply  as  follows :  A  wide  glass  tube  is  closed  at  one  end  with  a  cork 
through  which  passes  a  narrower  glass  tube  (about  three- eighths  in 
diameter)  which  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles  so  as  to  form  a  syphon  with 
a  long  leg.  The  wide  tube — on  a  small  scale  a  lamp  chimney  answers 
well — is  packed  with  a  piece  of  clean  sponge  next  the  cork,  then  with 
absorbent  cotton,  and  again  with  a  piece  of  sponge.  It  can  be  easily 
taken  to  pieces  and  cleaned.  Other  media  which  are  occasionally  useful 
for  filtering  are  muslin,  calico,  swan’s-down,  flannel,  &c.  For  filtering 
the  precipitate  of  ferric  hydroxide  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  ferric 
oxalate,  a  filter  of  coarse  flannel  is  very  suitable.  Such  filters  are  best 
not  supported  on  a  funnel,  but,  a  semicircular  piece  having  been  cut 
out,  a  conical  bag  is  formed  by  sewing  the  two  half-lengths  of  the 
diameter  together.  This  bag  is  then  stitched  to  a  ring  of  cane  or  stout 
wire.  G.  E.  Brown,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


THE  SPEED  OF  PLATES. 

To  a  beginner,  as  well  as  any  one  who  for  the  time  being  is  not  just 
in  touch  with  the  exposing  of  sensitive  plates,  and  whose  experience 
of  photography  may  be  confined  to  its  practice  some  years  ago,  no  doubt 
there  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  difficulty  connected  with  the 
arriving  at  a  proper  estimation  of  the  speeds  of  the  various  plates  now 
placed  upon  the  market,  both  in  this  country  as  well  as  on  the  Continents 
of  Europe  and  America. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  modern  dry  plate  there  was  less  difficulty 
than  at  the  present  time  in  this  matter,  simply  because  there  were  not 
so  many  different  brands  of  plates  up  m  the  market,  nor  so  many 
varying  grades  of  rapidities  manufactured  by  the  makers,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  indications  of  speed  the  makers  at  that  time 
gave  led  to  a  fairly  correct  estimate  being  formed  of  the  rapidities  of  the 
emulsion  used  in  the  coating  of  their  plates. 

One  of  the  methods  in  earlier  days  was  the  Warnerke  sensitomer 
system  and  of  which  Messrs.  Wratten  &  Wain wright  continue  to  make 
to  use  in  their  standard  and  universally  known  as  nineteen  sensitomer 
plate  ;  likewise,  that  employed  by  the  Paget  Company,  who  adopted  the 
simple  distinction  of  labelling  their  plates  as  XXX  in  the  case  of  their 
slower  plate,  and  XXXXX  for  their  fastest  make ;  and,  so  long  as  one 
or  other  of  these  methods  was  virtually  all  an  operator  or  beginner  had 
to  contend  with,  but  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
speed  of  the  plates  he  was  employing  was  experienced. 

At  present,  however,  quite  a  different  state  of  matters  exists  and, 
instead  of  at  the  outset  there  being,  say,  about  a  round  dozen  of  firms 
making  plates  for  the  public  markets,  we  have  now  this  quantity 
increased  at  least  tenfold,  with,  in  but  a  very  few  instances,  anything 
like  a  correct  guide  being  given  whereby  a  novice  or  any  one  out  of 
practice  may  form  an  idea  of  the  relative  speed  of  any  two  brands  of 
plate,  which,  for  example,  we  may  take,  in  the  one  case,  labelled  ordinary, 
and,  in  the  other,  rapid. 

Then,  again,  take  the  case  of  an  old  hand,  even  possessed  of  a  fair 
amount  of  past  experience  in  photography,  but  who  has  been  out  of 
practice  for,  say,  half  a  dozen  years  or  so,  but  has  again  made  up  his 
mind  to  expose  a  few  plates.  In  his  case  there  is  a  great  liability  for 
errors  being  made,  simply  through  there  being  no  standard  of  speed 
whereby  he  is  able  to  compare  what  is  a  rapid  or  extra-rapid  plate  of  the 
present  day  with  the  speed  of,  say,  such  a  plate  as  Wratten’s  nineteen 
sensitometer  or  Paget’s  XXX  ;  for  what  is  now  termed  a  rapid  plate  is,  in 
reality,  a  very  much  faster  plate  than  a  rapid  plate  of  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

This  difficulty,  again,  is  intensified  in  another  way,  for  example,  the 
more  modern  system  of  testing  the  speed  of  plates  by  the  Hurter  & 
Driffield  System  (a  method  entirely  unknown  in  the  early  days  of  the 
dry  plate),  and  any  one  not  just  in  touch  with  photography  for  several 
years  is  very  much  at  sea  to  know  the  actual  meaning  of  the  speed 
numbers  which  several  of  our  makers  who  have  adopted  his  system 
attach  to  their  plates,  and  any  one  asking  a  salesman  in  a  photographic 
store,  or  dealer  for  that  matter,  for  guidance  in  this  respect  is  almost  sure 
to  meet  in  with  a  reply  far  from  satisfactory,  or  at  least  such  as  assists 
but  little  in  his  arriving  at  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  very  great 
difference  there  is  between  a  batch  of  plates  labelled,  say,  320  Hurter  & 
Driffield  of  the  present  day,  and  the  nineteen  or  twenty-five  sensi- 
tometer-plate  of  a  few  years  ago. 

No  doubt  much  of  this  difficulty  has  arisen  through  the  action  of  plate- 
makers  themselves  adopting  different  systems  of  labelling  their  boxes 
whereby  the  public  may  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  their  different  speeds. 
Were  there  only  one  method,  and  such  based  upon  a  standard  of  speed 
agreed  upon  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  our  leading  photo¬ 
graphic  societies,  and  plate-makers,  and  professional  makers,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  very  great  boon  would  be  conferred  to  photographers  generally. 

In  other  matters  of  less  importance,  such  as  the  adoption  of  a 


standard  system  of  diaphragms  or  apertures.such  a  step  has  been  followed 
by  matked  success,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for 
such  a  standard  not  being  agreed  upon  in  the  matter  of  the  plate*  so 
essential  to  a  proper  practice  of  photography;  for  what  is  the  use  of  a 
standard  rule  of  lens,  apertures  where  so  much  error  or  misguiding  ia 
rampant  in  the  chief  esssential  with  an  operator  in  photography. 

We  are  about  to  have  a  have  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Glasgow;  and  this  would  surely  forma 
fitting  occasion  for  such  an  important  matter  as  the  adoption  of  a 
universal  standard  being  arrived  at  in  the  matter  of  labelling  the  speed 
of  our  plates. 

It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect  such  an  important  step  being 
promulgated  and  carried  through  to  a  successful  issue  at  the  forthcoming 
meeting,  but  it  certainly  is  a  subject  that  well  deserves  being  promi¬ 
nently  brought  before  the  Convention  for  discussion  with  the  view  of  the 
appointment  of  some  committee  which  might  be  able  thrash  the  matter 
out,  and  place  forward  some  valuable  suggestions  before  the  189'J  Con¬ 
vention  and  at  which  a  definite  result  might  be  arrived  at. 

It  is  not  the  writer’s  desire  or  intention  at  this  stage  to  offer  any 
suggestion  as  to  what  at  present  or  would  in  the  future  be  probably  the 
most  acceptable  system  to  adopt  as  fixing  the  standard  whereby  any 
plate  may  be  estimated  in  regard  to  speed ;  he  would  merely  in  the 
mean  time  point  out  the  need  for  such  a  standard  being  introduced,  and 
to  which  all  plate-makers  should  be  asked  to  conform.  As  matters  stand 
at  present,  there  is  a  great  desire  that  something  should  be  done  in  this 
direction,  whereby  a  pupil  may  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  what  the  speed 
of  any  batch  of  plates  relatively  bears  to  that  of  another. 

Some  of  our  leading  makers  have  for  a  long  time  recognised  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  being  done,  and  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  a  system 
of  their  own,  or  at  least  in  respect  to  the  plates  they  make ;  but  this  does 
not  go  far  enough,  for  what  is  wanted  is  the  adoption  of  some  system  that 
would  be  applicable  to  every  plate  placed  upon  the  market. 

In  respect  to  the  plate-makers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  their  consent  to  the  adoption  of  one  simple 
standard. 

As  matters  stand,  nearly  all  our  leading  makers  manufacture  from 
three  to  five  different  degrees  of  rapidities,  and,  although  in  one  or  two 
instances  special  claim  is  made  for  a  certain  plate  being  the  fastest  on 
the  market,  it  may  be  generally  token  that  each  of  these  makers  produces 
a  very  fast  plate,  a  medium  and  a  slower  one,  and  between  which  any 
two  of  the  fastest  there  is  really  very  little  to  choose  between  on  the 
score  of  rapidity  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  fastest  plate  is  not  the 
sole  factor  that  weighs  with  professionals  for  all-round  working  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  claim  for  being  the  maker  of  the  fastest  plate  on  the  market 
need  not  enter  into  the  matter  at  all,  for  the  plate  in  one  case  labelled 
special  rapid  may  in  reality  be  quite  as  sensitive  as  one  labelled,  say, 
320  to  350  Hurter  &  Driffield  (and,  for  that  matter,  very  probably  is  just 
as  fast),  but  what  is  wanted  is  some  distinctive  method,  whereby  the 
public  know  that  such  an  expression  as  special  rapid  means  something 
definite,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Then,  again,  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  system,  as  applied  to  plates  at  the 
present  day,  shows  no  indication  of  the  speed  standard  adopted  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  dry  plate.  If  the  general  public  even  had  some  idea 
of  the  differences  that  exist  between  a  plate  of  nineteen  sensitometer  speed 
as  arrived  at  by  the  Warnerke  system,  and  which  was  in  use  for  so  many 
years,  as  against  what  is  now  termed,  say,  a  plate  of  about  300  Hurter  & 
Driffield  system,  there  might  be  some  guide  to  the  wide  difference  in 
rapidities  that  exists,  but  no  such  guide  is  forthcoming  on  the  various  b  >xes. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  similarity  to  a  great  extent  in  the  speeds  of  many 
of  the  brands  now  on  the  market;  but  there  are  no  simple  means  whereby 
a  novice  or  any  one  slightly  out  of  practice  can  ascertain  such  similarity, 
True,  one  or  two  specially  prepared  tables  connected  with  mechanical 
contrivances  for  the  arriving  at  an  approximately  correct  exposure  of 
plates  do  profess  to  give  relative  speeds  of  the  different  makes  of  plates, 
but  these  little  aids  are  not  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  among  pro¬ 
fessionals  generally  there  is  a  prejudice  more  or  less  against  aetinometers 
of  every  description,  most,  if  indeed  not  all,  of  which  are  based  upon  the 
gauging  of  the  light’s  intensity  by  means  of  a  sensitive  spot  of  paper, 
assuming  the  exact  tint  of  the  actinometer  by  means  of  daylight,  a 
method  first  brought  into  practical  use,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Reid,  of  Glasgow,  who  many  years  ago  invariably  tested  the  value  of  the 
light  at  command  by  means  of  a  rapid  series  of  printing  papers  made 
specially  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  W m.  Carmichael,  the  courteous 
manager  to  Messrs.  George  Mason  &  Co. 

Mr.  Reid’s  little  contrivance  consisted  of  a  matchbox  with  a  slit  in  the 
lid,  through  which  was  passed  the  end  of  a  roll  of  sensitised  paper  about 
half  an  inch  in  width,  and  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  test  the  actinic 
power  of  light  in  a  wonderfully  correct  manner.  This  little  aid  Mr.  Reid 
continues  to  use  to  this  day,  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  all  the 
modern  aetinometers  are  based,  at  least  in  so  far  as  ascertaining  the 
light  intensity. 

To  pupils  in  photography  these  aetinometers,  no  doubt,  do  render  some 
aid  in  arriving  at  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  exposure,  but  they  are 
liable  to  be  used  in  an  erratic  manner,  and  possibly,  after  all,  it  is  better 
for  any  one  to  depend  upon  their  judgment  and  the  appearance  of  the 
image  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 
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SOME  POINTS  OF  INTEREST  WITH  REGARD  TO 
APPRENTICES. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  correspondent  of  the  Journal  mentioned,  in  a  letter 
criticising  or  explaining  a  certain  law-suit  in  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
cerned,  as  a  point  of  interest  to  photographers,  “  that,  where  there  is  no 
stipulation  as  to  holidays  in  the  indenture,  the  master  is  legally  justified 
in  refusing  them.” 

Taken  by  itself  or  in  connexion  with  that  which  accompanies  it, 
■whether  relating  to  holidays  or  any  other  incidental  matter,  the  senti¬ 
ment  must  be,  I  think,  considered  most  deplorable,  and  the  expression  of 
at,  deplorable. 

There  is  not  such  an  amount  of  good  will  and  generous  feeling  be¬ 
tween  masters  and  assistants  prevailing  that  we  are  able  to  pass  quite 
without  notice  or  remark  such  a  point  of  interest  as  this. 

We  know  that  when  indentures  are  discussed  these  matters  are,  as  a 
rule,  arranged  quite  pleasantly.  Says  Mr.  Palette:  “Oh,  it’s  hardly 
worth  while  making  any  hard-and-fast  rule  about  such  a  simple  matter 
as  holidays ;  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  this  whatever.  I  like  a 
Tioliday  myself,  and  I  will  take  good  care  that  your  son  is  well  looked 
after,”  and  so  on.  The  parent  and  son  depart  with  memories  of  that 
pleasant  smile  and  lingering  pressure  of  the  hand ;  the  son  is  full  of 
hope,  and  the  father  or  mother  thinks  what  a  nice  man  Mr.  Palette  is, 
■and  how  lucky  is  the  boy.  Possibly  a  premium,  hardly  scraped  to¬ 
gether,  has  been  handed  over  in  all  good  faith,  and  the  youth  enters  on 
his  new  career  with  a  reasonable  ambition  to  succeed.  He  has  read  some¬ 
thing  about  photography,  knows  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  of  those 
clever  men  who  practise  the  art,  and  he  yearns  to  follow  in  their  foot¬ 
steps  as  well  as  he  may.  Printing,  enlarging,  operating,  retouching,  all 
4he  various  branches  of  the  art  he  hopes  to  study  and  achieve  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  or  four  years  ;  for  has  not  Mr.  Palette  a  big 
business  and  a  reputation  for  all  this  sort  of  thing?  What  does  the  lad 
or  his  parent  know  of  professional  retouchers,  professional  enlargers 
and  printers,  and  how  is  he  to  gauge  the  abilities  as  a  teacher  of  Mr. 
Palette  ? 

The  reality  is  often  painful,  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  hardly  conceiv¬ 
able,  a  condition  of  things  to  which  the  hackneyed  term,  “truth  stranger 
than  fiction,”  aptly  applies. 

Take  one  or  two  instances  :  A.  R.  a  well-educated  youth  is  apprenticed 
for  five  years,  premium  30 1. ;  a  week  after  he  entered  his  master’s 
premises  the  errand  boy  was  dismissed,  the  work,  sweeping— cleaning, 
errand-running  and  general  drudgery — falling  to  A.  B,  ;  this  continued 
until  remonstrance  through  the  family  lawyer  brought  about  a  better 
state  of  things ;  A.  B.  ,  never  got  any  regular  tuition  in  retouching 
except  by  payment  for  it  out  of  business  hours  and  by  arrangement 
with  another  professional. 

G.  D.,  a  youth,  age  fifteen  years,  apprenticed  for  three  y^ars,  premium 
251.  ;  all  this  lad  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  was  to  print  in  P.O.P., 
he  possessed  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  barest  notion  of  retouching  a 
negative,  and  had  had  no  studio  practice  whatever.  This  youth  was 
worth  as  an  assistant  practically  nothing,  and  similarly  to  A.  B.  had  to  pay 
Tor  tuition  over  again  before  he  was  qualified  to  take  a  situation  with 
reasonable  remuneration  attached. 

I  think  the  above  must  be,  so  far,  typical  cases ;  they  are  at  any 
rate  authentic,  they  were  not  disastrous  simply  on  account  of  the 
relatively  better  position  of  the  parents.  But  I  can  quite  believe  that 
in  many  cases  the  results  of  an  apprenticeship  of  this  kind  would  be 
distressful. 

Take  the  matter  of  working  hours  and  holidays,  the  irregularity  of 
the  former  and  uncertainty  cf  the  latter  ;  I  suppose  there  are  thousands 
of  photographic  workers  who  absolutely  cannot  count  upon  holidays 
other  than  Sundays  and  Christmas  Day.  I  can  quite  believe  this  to  be 
the  fact,  though  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  any  one  so 
unfortunate.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  the  irregular  hours,  that 
is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  leaving  off  work  is  concerned,  and  I  know  of 
other  young  people  who  are  allowed  holidays,  but  have  to  take  them 
between  November  and  March  ! 

Speaking  generally,  one  would  imagine  that  great  changes  have  come 
about  with  regard  to  the  engagement  and  treatment  of  apprentices, 
though  in  what  particular  direction  it  is  hard  to  say.  For  one  thing, 
premiums,  solid  payments  of  cash,  should  be,  as  a  rule,  quite  out  of  date. 
No  one  but  a  man  in  good  position,  established,  and  capable  of  im¬ 
parting  all  the  necessary  routine  of  the  professions  has,  in  my  opinion,  any 
right  to  ask  for  a  premium.  What  happens  sometimes  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions  ?  I  know  a  firm  of  electrical  engineers  who  are  able  to  command 
an  almost  unlimited  number  of  youths  at  a  high  premium;  that,  is  how¬ 
ever,  but  a  small  point  with  them,  it  is  not  the  premium  they  want  so 
much  as  sharp,  intelligent  youths,  they  will  take  such  readily  and 
pay  them  well.  It  is  easy  to  understand  a  clever  man  taking  at  a  high 
premium,  and  as  a  special  favour,  a  dull  youth,  honestly  intending  to  do 
his  best  to  make  something  of  him,  but  after  one  experience  of  the 
kind  is  it  ever  repeated  ? 

>  If  a  premium  is  part  of  the  agreement,  it  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  guarantee  for  good  and  faithful  service  and  attention  to  duties, 
and  should,  be,  in  most  cases,  refunded  to  the  lad  in  the  form  of  pocket 
<money,  or  in  addition  to  such  small  salary  as  miglt  be  paid  him  during 


the  term  of  apprenticeship.  Of  almost  more  importance  is  a  liberal  view 
of  the  words  “  art  and  practice  of  a  photographer;  ”  in  the  interests  of  all 
parties,  it  is  best  to  be  explicit  as  to  what  is  to  be  taught,  and  as  to 
hours  and  recreation.  All  these  things  inevitably  come  to  be  points  of 
great  interest,  more  or  less,  as  time  passes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
better  to  take  nothing  for  granted  on  either  side. 

Breakages,  waste  prints,  and  so  on,  form  a  point  of  interest,  at  any 
rate  to  employers ;  I  know  what  this  kind  of  thing  means  as  well  as 
most.  It  is  the  new  boy  who  generally  makes  a  clean  sweep,  possibly  to 
the  extent  of  a  fortnight’s  salary ;  the  new  girl  who  empties  out  your  tub 
of  residues ;  but  it  will  be  the  assistant  who  breaks  your  best  and  most 
expensive  dish !  I  know  very  well  that  at  such  times  it  is  as  difficult 
adequately  to  express  one’s  feelings  as  to  keep  them  in.  People  have 
different  ways  of  dealing  with  this  point  of  interest,  very  often  bad, 
illogical,  and  unreasonable  ways.  One  of  the  best  methods  I  am 
acquainted  with  is  to  make  each  delinquent,  from  the  manager  down¬ 
wards,  the  rule  in  a  certain  house,  enter  his  breakage  in  a  book  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpose  ;  this,  simple  as  it  was,  acted  as  a  great  moral 
deterrent,  and  led  to  careful  working.  Nothing  was  said,  but  I  know 
that  not  one  of  us  but  would  Lave  preferred  to  pay  up  rather  than  put 
our  names  down. 

But  I  am  afraid  this  is  running  away  from  what  I  wanted  particularly 
to  emphasise,  the  folly  of  stirring  up  ill  feeling  between  our  assistants  and 
ourselves ;  simply  because  something  has  not  bean  provided  for  in  an 
indenture  or  agreement  (and  we  often  know  well  enough  how  and  why 
this  has  come  about)— “  therefore,  &c.”  Indentures  and  agreements 
should  be  as  clear  and  explicit  as  possible,  and  it  is  for  the  master  to 
set  the  example  of  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  same.  J.  Pike. 

— - - - ♦— — — - 

THE  TRIPLE  ANASTIGMAT. 

A  correspondent  (Dr.  R.  E.  Chesterman)  writes  :  “  The  extracts  from  the 
German  photographic  press  relating  to  the  Voigtlander-Gooke  lens  (the 
Triple  Anastigmat)  which  you  printed  last  week  cannot  be  pleasant 
reading  to  Messrs.  Voigtlander  or  to  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  English  manufacturers  and  users  of  the  lens.  Is  Mr.  Dennis 
Taylor  really  aware  that  his  lens,  which,  upon  its  introduction  four  years 
ago,  was  claimed  to  be  a  firat-rate  piece  of  optical  work,  has  had  to  be 
sent  to  Germany,  either  to  have  its  outstanding  errors  removed  or  to  be 
converted  into  a  fairly  good  instrument  ?  Having  a  vivid  recollection  of 
what  was  said  in  the  discussion  upon  the  Gooke  lens  when  Mr.  Dennis 
Taylor  read  his  paper  before  the  Photographic  Society  on  November  13, 
1894,*  I  can  hardly  help  giving  way  to  the  feeling  that  the  claims  then 
made  for  the  lens  have  been  tacitly  withdrawn  by  its  inventor. 

“  I  am  sure  your  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor’s  views 
on  the  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  justice  to  his  own  reputation  as 
a  mathematical  optician,  he  is  bound  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a 
German  optician  to  do  that  which  we  must  conclude  could  not  be  done  in 
England.  But,  unfortunately,  if  we  are  to  accept  Herr  Klepp’s  searching 
scrutiny  of  the  lens  as  it  has  been  ‘  improved,’  not  even  the  combined 
talent  of  Drs.  Kaempfer  and  Miethe  has  proved  equal  to  the  task.  By 
the  way,  to  the  first-named  Doctor  I  would  recommend  a  closer  study  of 
British  optical  history  than  he  at  present  makes.  The  system  of  cor¬ 
recting  two  biconvex  outer  glasses  by  means  of  an  intermediate  double 
concave  appears  to  have  been  suggested  over  thirty  years  before  the 
apparition  of  the  Gooke  lens  (The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
November  30,  1894j.  It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  triplet  type  was 
forgotten,  of  course. 

“  I  trust  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor  will  appreciate  my  motive  in  drawing  his 
attention  to  this  matter.  For  the  credit  of  British  optics,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  Cooke  lens  is  really  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  in  the 
advertisements  and  pamphlets.  If  it  is,  why  was  it  sent  to  Germany  ? 
and  why,  when  it  reached  Brunswick,  has  it  been  found  impracticable  to 
place  it  anywhere  but  ‘  midway  between  the  anastigmats  and  the  older 
lenses  not  corrected  lor  astigmatism  ?  ’ 

“  According  to  Dr.  Kaempfer,  Messrs.  Voigtlander  have  occupied  them¬ 
selves  in  bringing  the  lens  to  ‘perfection’  (The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  June  3,  page  362).  Klepp  says  (page  363)  that  ‘  the  triple 
anastigmat  surpasses  the  older  lenses  by  being  better  corrected  for 
astigmatism  up  to  an  angle  of  over  30°,  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the 
anastigmats  in  flatness  of  field.’  Is  this  Dr.  Kaempfer’s  idea  of 
perfection  ?  ”  . 


OPAQUE  PROJECTION. 

M.  Picard’s  invention  relates  to  a  cylindrical  apparatus  serving  for  the 
projection  of  opaque  bodies  without  the  necessity  of  using  a  spec;al 
lamp;  it  allows  of  utilising  any  source  of  light  and  of  projecting  all 

*  One  gentleman  expressed  “satisfaction  that  our  German  cousins  were  not  haviug 
all  the  optical  honours  to  themselves,”  and  congratulated  Hr.  Taylor  on  introducing 
a  lens  equalling  anything  that  had  preceded  it. — The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  November  16,  1894,  page  732. 
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kinds  of  bodies,  with  any  desired  degree  of  amplification  in  their  natural 
colours. 

Fig.  1  is  a  horizontal  section. 

Fig.  2  a  plan. 

Fig.  3  a  perspective  view  ;  and 

Fig.  4  a  part  sectional  view  adapted  for  transparencies. 

The  apparatus  comprises  two  tubes,  A  and  b,  arranged  obliquely, 
relatively  to  each  other,  and  connected  together  at  o.  The  large  tube,  a,  is 
the  illuminating  tube,  and  is  provided  with  a  lower  tubular  portion,  o, 
which  can  be  adapted  to  a  lamp,  e,  and  a  chimney,  n,  which  surmounts 


manner  that,  receiving  the  rays  of  the  lamp,  it  reflects  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  objective,  after  having  passed  through  the  sheet  of  glass 
or  transparent  plate,  i. 

The  light  issuing  from  the  lamp  passes  around  the  transparent  plate. 
If  this  transparent  plate  is  held  by  a  glass,  which  occupies  the  whole 
surface  of  the  frame,  while  the  plate,  that  is  to  say,  the  image,  occupies 
only  the  central  part,  the  light  from  the  lamp  will  pass  through  the  glass. 
It  is  this  light  which,  thus  passing  around  the  image  or  plate,  strikes  the 
reflector,  and  is  sent  back  by  this  through  the  plate  proper,  that  is  to  Bay, 
the  image  which  has  transparent  and  opaque  parts  according  to  the 
drawing,  to  produce  an  enlarged  projection  through  the  object-glass. 

In  a  word,  the  light  from  the  lamp  illuminates  the  reflector  by  passing 
around  the  image ;  it  is  reflected  by  the  reflector,  and  it  is  the  reflected 
rays  which  pass  through  the  central  part  or  image,  which  is  shown  by 
projection  upon  the  screen. 

The  apparatus  is  equally  adapted  for  projecting  directly  either  a 
transparent  or  an  opaque  view,  without  the  use  of  any  cone,  mirror 
chamber,  or  megascope. 

- 4 - 

ART  AND  LABOUR. 

The  following  correspondence  recently  appeared  in  Justice  : — 

“  To  Walter  Crane  :  Dear  Conrade, — I  am  only  a  poor  wage-slave, 
and,  having  just  committed  the  sin  of  getting  married,  would  like  to  ask 
if  Walter  Crane  (our  artist  comrade)  would  give  me  an  idea  as  to  suitable 
pictures  for  an  ordinary  common  or  garden  front  room  (viz.,  the  best 
room  in  the  house  of  a  common  worker).  I  like  pictures,  but  the  where¬ 
withal  to  get  them,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  to  pick  good  ones,  is  only 
limited,  hence  my  appeal  to  you  for  intervention  on  my  behalf.  I  would 
go  up  to  51.  or  6 1.  for  what  I  would  like.  Cannot  afford  any  more. 

Nemo.” 


the  said  tubular  portion,  and  serves  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  from  the 
illuminating  apparatus,  which  may  be  of  any  kind,  as,  for  instance,  a 
lamp.  This  tube  is  further  supported  by  a  sliding  pedestal,  p,  by  which 
the  height  of  the  apparatus  can  be  adjusted  according  to  the  height  of 
the  lamp  or  illuminating  apparatus  used. 

At  the  end  of  the  large  tube,  a,  is  arranged  a  reflector,  r,  which  throws 
back  the  whole  light  through  the  condensing  lenses,  g*,  which  con¬ 
centrate  the  light  upon  the  opaque  image  placed  at  i,  in  an  inclined 

Fig.  2. 


o 


frame,  h,  passing  perpendicularly  to  the  projection  tube,  b.  This  tube  is 
provided  with  an  object-lens,  o,  which  projects  the  image  upon  a  screen, 
while  simultaneously-magnifying  the  same. 

The  rear  shutter  of  the  frame,  h,  can  be  withdrawn,  so  that  any 
picture  or  impressions  printed  upon  the  pages  of  a  book,  placed  in 
position  at  l,  as  Bhown  in  fig.  3  of  the  drawing,  can  be  projected. 

This  apparatus  likewise  permits  of  projecting  transparent  views  upon 
glass,  or  upon  any  other  substance  capable  of  allowing  the  passage  of 
luminous  rays,  in  short,  all  views  employed  in  ordinary  projecting 
appliances ;  for  this  purpose  I  arrange  behind  the  body,  b,  a  movable 
cylindrical  frame,  k.  As  shown  in  the  plan  view  (fig.  4),  this  cylinder, 
k,  is  provided  at  its  bottom  part  with  a  concave  mirror,  l,  which  is 
supported  vertically  by  means  of  two  movable  screws,  c.  These  screws 
8erve  to  give  the  desired  degree  of  inclination  to  the  mirror,  in  such  a 


In  reply  to  “  Nemo,”  I  would  say  that  whatever  pictures  a  man  hangs 
upon  his  walls  they  should  honestly  represent  his  own  likings  in  that 
way.  Good  photographs  or  photogravures  of  first-rate  pictures,  old 
masters  or  modern,  are  better  than  poor  originals,  and,  with  the  limit 
“Nemo”  names,  it  would  be  safer  to  keep  to  photographic  reproductions. 

Very  fine  ones  can  be  obtained  of  the  choicest  pictures  in  our  National 
Gallery,  at  Hanfstaengl’s  (Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.),  or  the 
Autotype  Company  (74,  New  Oxford-street),  but,  as  “Nemo”  writes 
from  Manchester,  he  could  not  do  better  before  investing  his  51.  or 
6 1.  than  pay  a  visit  to  Charles  Rowley  &  Company’s  shop  in  St.  Anne’s- 
street,  where  he  could  see  these  and  other  beautiful  things  nicely  framed 
and  cheap. 

With  an  Albert  Diirer  print,  a  Van  Eyck  or  a  Memling,  a  Botticelli 
(Allegory  of  Spring)  a  Titian  ( Sacred  and  Profane  Love ),  you  may  have 
the  cream  of  pictorial  art  of  tbe  world  in  photographic  reproduction  for  a 
few  shillings. 

In  modern  men  one  could  not  do  better  than  Burne-Jones  and  Madox 
Brown.  What  an  epitome  of  modern  life  is  the  latter  painter’s  Work ! 

If  our  friend  wants  a  purely  decorative  colour  arrangement,  he  could 
not  do  better  than  hang  his  walls  with  a  set  of  Japanese  colour  prints. 
These  can  be  had,  good  ones — figures  and  landscapes — from  2>\  Qd.  each 
and  upwards.  These  are  hand-painted  proofs  from  the  original  blocks, 
and  are  full  of  artistic  qualities.  Walter  Crane. 

The  friend  who  draws  our  attention  to  the  above  remarks  :  “  I  think 
the  man  with  51.  to  spend  on  pictures  is  an  increasing  quantity,  and  it  is 
clearly  to  the  interest  of  photography  that  it  should  be  spent  as  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  suggests.”  We  cordially  agree. 

- - 4 - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SPECTRUM  OF  THE  AURORA 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  this  observatory  (Harvard  College) 
to  photograph  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora.  In  1886,  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  long  exposures  were  given  to  plates  during  bright  auroras,  but  no 
result  was  obtained.  On  April  1,  1897,  Mr.  Edward  S.  King  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  photograph  in  which  four  bright  lines  were  visible,  but 
uncertainty  existed  regarding  their  wave-lengths.  The  exposure,  says 
Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  in  Knowledge,  was  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
minutes.  During  the  bright  aurora  of  March  15,  1898,  he  obtained  a 
forty-one  minutes.  The  brightest  of  these  lines  extends  in  wave-length 
photograph  showing  two  bright  lines.  The  exposure  was  one  hundred  and 
from  about  3892  to  3925,  and  the  wave  length  of  the  second  is  4285. 
Assuming  the  two  brighter  lines  photographed  in  1897  to  be  identical 
with  these,  the  four  lines  on  that  plate  have  the  wave-lengths  3862,  3922, 
4288,  and  4694.  The  first  of  these  lines  is  very  faint. 

The  errors  of  measurement  of  these  lines  do  not  exceed  one  or  two 
units,  but  much  greater  uncertainty  exists  in  the  reduction  owing  to 
difficulties  in  comparing  them  with  the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  which 
was  photographed  upon  the  same  plate.  Probably  the  two  auroras  gave 
different  spectra.  That  in  1897  was  taken  with  a  wide  slit,  but  the 
images  of  the  lines  were  well  defined  on  the  edges  and  of  equal  width,  so 
that  the  line  3922  was  probably  really  narrow  and  coincident  with  the 
edge  of  greater  wave-length  of  the  line  3892  to  3925.  The  spectroscope 
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tned  was  not  especially  designed  for  photographing  faint  surfaces,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  better  results  may  be  obtained  with  a  new  instrument 
now  in  course  of  construction.  As  is  the  case  with  all  results  announced 
in  these  circulars,  it  is  expeoted  that  full  details  will  be  published  later 
in  the  annals  of  the  observatory. 

- — ♦ - 

PRISMATIC  SPECTRA. 

Before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society,  a  paper  by  Messrs. 
Edwin  Edser  and  C.  P.  Butler,  on  a  simple  method  of  reducing  prismatic 
spectra,  was  read  by  Mr.  Edser.  The  production  of  interference  bands 
in  a  continuous  spectrum  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  reference  spectrum, 
which  can  be  employed  to  determine  the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to 
the  bright  lines  in  a  spectrum  of  a  metal  or  of  a  gas.  The  authors 
discuss  various  methods  by  which  such  bands  can  be  formed.  In  their 
final  experiments,  an  air  film  between  two  plane  parallel  glass  plates  is 
inserted  in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  spectrometer,  in  the  path  of  the  incident 
light.  Owing  to  the  interference  of  the  direct  ray  with  that  twice 
internally  reflected,  bright  bands  separated  by  dark  intervals  are  observed 
in  the  spectrum ;  these  bright  bands  correspond  to  a  series  of  different 
waves,  whose  lengths  are  easily  determined  for  the  whole  series  when 
two  of  them  are  known.  The  bands  are  much  improved  by  partial 
silvering  of  the  two  internal  surfaces  of  the  glass.  It  has  been  found 
that  ordinary  plate  glass,  if  well  chosen,  is  good  enough  for  all  these 
experiments.  In  order  to  adjust  for  parallelism,  a  spot  of  light,  or  the 
filament  of  a  glow  lamp,  is  viewed  through  the  silvered  surfaces.  A  long 
train  of  images  is  generally  visible ;  these  must  be  brought  into  coinci¬ 
dence.  If  now  a  sodium  flame  is  looked  at  through  the  film,  interference 
bands  are  seen.  These  bands  must  be  adjusted  by  pressure,  to  be  as 
broad  as  possible.  An  arc  lamp  is  used  for  illuminating  the  collimator 
slit.  The  authors  exhibited  the  apparatus,  and  showed  photographs  of 
spectra  scales  with  the  appropriate  wave-lengths,  calibrated  upon  them 
by  this  method.  The  results  there  obtained  were  read  from  the  spectro¬ 
meter  to  0-4  of  a  tenth-metre,  with  an  ordinary  pocket  lens.  A  simple 
graphic  method  enables  waye-lengths,  corresponding  to  a  great  number 
of  spectral  lines,  easily  to  bo  determined  by  inspection.  The  phase 
changes  introduced  by  the  silver  do  not  affect,  the  final  result.  Professor 
Threlfall  congratulated  the  authors  on  their  discovery  of  a  method  that 
would  greatly  reduce  the  labour  of  calibrating  spectra,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  such  accurate  results.  Professor  Boys  said  the  simplicity  of 
the  apparatus  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  method.  It  would  seem 
to  him  better  if  the  slit  were  somehow  contrived  within  the  film  space. 
All  want  of  definition  due  to  rays  falling  at  different  angles  upon  the 
collimator  object-glass  would  thus  be  avoided,  and  only  a  small  part  of 
the  glass  plates,  i.e.  the  slit,  would  require  to  be  strictly  parallel  planes. 
The  limit  of  accuracy  in  the  authors’  method  depended  upon  the  colli¬ 
mator,  not  upon  the  optical  perfection  of  the  silvering  of  the  plates.  Mr. 
Butler  pointed  out  that  previous  methods  had  always  required  experi¬ 
enced  spectroscopists  for  mapping  out  results.  In  the  new  method  that 
work  could  easily  be  done  by  an  assistant.  Mr.  Edser  said  that  by 
putting  the  two  plates  immediately  in  front  of  the  slit  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  glass  is  concerned  in  the  action,  light  coming  through  at  an 
angle  would  not  reach  the  lens  in  the  collimator. 

- — - 

EARLIER  OPENING  OF  KEW  GARDENS. 

To  commemorate  the  sucoess  of  the  agitation  which  has  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  Kew  Gardens  to  the  public  two  hours  earlier  than  hitherto,  a 
dinner  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  June  6,  at  the  Star  and  Garter 
Hotel,  Richmond.  Mr.  A.  B.  Deane  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  numbered  about  eighty,  among  those  present  being  the  Mayor  of 
Richmond  (Councillor  A.  Chancellor,  J.P.),  Mr.  Skewes-Cox,  M.P,, 
Colonel  R.  D.  Routledge,  Major  C.  E.  Cresswell,  Mr.  E.  C.  Morgan, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Dennes  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Cjmmittee),  and  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Corporation  and  prominent  residents  of  Richmond  and 
neighbourhood.  In  proposing  the  toast,  “  Success  to  the  earlier  opening 
of  Kew  Gardens,”  the  Chairman  traced  the  history  of  the  movement, 
which  it  appeared  originated  about  fifty  years  ago.  Among  the  other 
toasts  was  that  of  the  “  Kaw  Gardens  Earlier  Opening  Committee,” 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Dennea  (Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd), 
whose  services  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  were  cordially  acknowledged.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  agita¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  earlier  opening  was  a  national  and  not  merely  a 
local  one,  and  the  Chairman  and  other  speakers  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  privilege,  which  after  so  much  difficulty  had  been  obtained 
from  the  First  Commissioner  of  Work-*,  would  be  very  widely  appreciated. 

- 4 - 

©ut*  ©tutorial  ®able. 


The  Yale  Hand  Camera. 

Adams  &  Co.,  26,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

The  feature  of  the  Yale  Hand  Camera  above  all  others  which  makes  the 
instrument,  in  our  eyes,  an  exceedingly  practicable  and  workmanlike  one, 


is  the  changing  system,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  certain  we  have 
tried — and  we  have  tried  not  a  few.  The  first  illustration  shows  the 
principle  at  a  glance.  The  plates  or  films  are  inserted  in  their  sheaths, 
and  placed  in  the  changing  box  or  camera.  The  front  plate  stands  higher 
than  the  rest,  and  c  .a  thus  easily  be  raised  and  placed  at  the  back  of  the 


others.  What  was  the  second  plate,  therefore,  now  becomes  the  first, 
and  this  stands  above  the  remainder.  Tne  same  action  applies  if  re¬ 
versed.  A  light-tight  bag  of  soft,  pliable  leather  is  placed  over  them  to 
keep  all  light-tight,  and  with  the  fingers  the  plates  are  changed  as  de¬ 
sired  from  the  outside  of  the  bag.  This  description  enables  the  reader 
exactly  to  realise  how  the  changing  is  effected,  and  we  can  only  say  that 
after  several  practical  tiials  we  did  not  succeed  in  making  a  failure.  A 
“  stop  ”  sheath  tells  you  when  you  have  exhausted  your  exposures.  The 
other  features  of  the  Yale  Hand  Camera,  which  is  admirably  made  and 


finished,  are: — A  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  working  at  /- 8,  and  fitted  with 
iris  diaphragms;  the  Yale  shutter,  a  metal  shutter,  working  at  various 
speeds  from  J  to  of  a  second,  as  well  as  ordinary  time  exposures ; 
such  speeds  as  J,  £,  or  J,  cannot  be  obtained  with  most  shutters,  but  can 
with  a  Yale ;  two  brilliant  Daza  finders.  The  camera  takes  either 
plates  or  films,  focusses  from  two  yards  to  infinity,  and  it  is  altogether 
a  capital  instrument. 


“  Photography.” 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury-square.  Price  Id.  90  pp. 

We  are  not  reviewing  our  esteemed  contemporary  of  the  name  quoted, 
but  a  little  book  which  professes  to  “explain  the  principles  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  possible.”  The  author,  whom  we 
sincerely  congratulate  on  the  master  stroke  of  genius  which  impelled  him 
to  withhold  his  name,  tells  us  on  the  very  first  page  that,  “  in  1839, 
Daguerre  discovered  that,  if  a  sheet  of  iron  or  copper  were  coated  with  an 
emulsion  of  iodide  of  silver  and  afterwards  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  a  photographic  camera,  the  plate,  on  being  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
mercury,  underwent  a  physical  change,  i.e.,  the  rays  of  light  had  altered 
the  state  of  the  plate,  and  had  affected  it  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  plate, 
in  fact,  was  found  to  have  “  sensitiveness.”  The  emulsion  was  made  by 
pouring  the  nitrate  of  silver  evenly  over  the  plate  ”  ! !  If  such  appalling 
nonsense  as  this  be  any  clue  to  the  value  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  we  can 
only  pity  its  readers. 


Protalbin  Paper. 

Agent:  C.  A.  Rudowsky,  3,  Guildhall-chambers,  E.O. 

Some  charming  results  on  this  paper,  having  all  the  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  the  very  finest  albumen  prints,  have  been  shown  us  by  Mr.  Rudowsky. 

The  paper,  which  is  a  vegetable  albumen  emulsion  paper,  is  worked 
the  same  as  ordinary  albumen  paper,  and  is  stated  not  to  crack,  scratch, 
or  peel  off,  while  it  is  insoluble  in  ether  or  water.  It  prints  as  quickly 
as  collodion,  giving  all  the  half-tones  of  good  albumen  prints,  and  does 
not  bronze  in  the  shadows. 

The  principal  directions  are : — 

Keep  dry  in  a  dark,  cool  place.  Do  not  touch  the  surface  with  moist 
hands;  keep  it  in  pure  packing  paper.  Printing :  The  same  as  albumen p 
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First  washing :  15  minutes  in  frequent  changes  or  in  running  water. 
Toning  :  The  sulphocyanide  bath  is  recommended.  Second  washing  : 
1 — 2  minutes.  Fixing  :  12  to  20  minutes  in  a  ten  per  cent,  hypo  solution : 
stronger  solutions  are  to  be  avoided :  use  the  fixing  bath  once  only,  at 
the  utmost  twice  and  throw  away.  It  is  necessary  to  use  fresh  fixing 
solution  to  obtain  brilliant  prints.  Final  washing  :  2  hours  in  running 
water  or  in  frequent  changes. 

We  hope  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  trying  the  paper. 


Catalogue  Received. 

Frederick  Y.  Lloyd,  3  &  5,  South  John-street,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Lloyd’s  catalogue  runs  to  over  a  hundred  pages ;  it  particularises  a 
good  selection  of  apparatus,  and  is  very  freely  illustrated.  He  has  three 
dark  rooms  for  customers  on  his  premises,  and  instruction  is  given  to  all 
purchasers  free  of  charge. 

— - - — ♦— - - 

ilrlnd  an&  HotejS. 


The  “Mount”  Postal  Photographic  Club  has  a  few  vacancies,  chiefly 
quarter-plate.  Send  specimens  to  Mr.  C.  R.  Fowler,  Schoolhouse,  Wimborne. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Levi  &  Co.  (Leviathan,  London),  97,  Hatton- garden, 
Holborn,  London,  E.C.,  ask  us  to  state  that  they  are  connected  with  the 
telephone.  Their  number  is  1001,  Holborn. 

Outside  the  Photographer’s.— Brown  {from  the  country):  “That’s  a 
beautiful  woman.  Who  is  she?”  Jones  [of  London )  :  “Oh,  she’s  at  the 
Frivolity  Theatre.”  Brown:  “Is  she  a  great  actress?”  Jones:  “M’yes. 
She’s  a  great  Kodaktress.” — The  Referee. 

The  next  meeting  o?  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  will  be  in  the 
form  of  an  excursion  to  Winkle  and  Ludchurch.  Train  leaves  London-road 
station  (London  and  North  Western  Railway)  at  one  p. m.  for  Macclesfield, 
from  which  place  carriages  will  convey  the  party  to  Winkle  and  the  Dane 
Valley. 

Photographic  Club.-— Wednesday  evening,  June  15,  at  eight  o’clock, 
“  Holiday  Reminiscences,”  by  Messrs.  Muller  and  Newell.  Visitors  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club  on  the  personal  introduction  of  a  member, 
or  by  invitation  cards,  which  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  R.  Stretton,  4, 
Queen- street- place,  London,  E  C.,)  will  be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— Mr.  H.  J.  Fisher  writes : 
“Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  note  in  your  Journal  that,  through  illness, 
Mr.  Durston  has  unfortunately  been  compelled  to  res  gn  his  post  as  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  above  Society,  and  the  vacancy  has  now  been  filled  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Fisher,  37,  El  wood-street,  Highbury,  N.,  to  whom  communications  should 
now  be  sent.” 

Messrs.  Levi,  Jones,  &  Co.,  Limited,  late  of  71,  Farringdon-road,  E.C., 
advise  us  that,  in  order  to  cope  with  increasing  business,  they  have  now  removed 
to  more  commodious  premises,  29,  Hoxton-square,  Old  street,  E.C.,  which 
they  are  fitting  up  with  plant  and  machinery  suitable  to  their  requirements 
as  makers  of  cameras,  lanterns,  the  Matagraph,  solid  leather  cases,  and  other 
scientific  instruments. 

Re  W.  E.  A.  Drinkwater,  photographer,  Devonport.— The  public  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  above-named  debtor  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  at  the  Plymouth 
Bankruptcy  Court.  The  debtor,  in  reply  to  questions  put  by  the  Official  Re¬ 
ceiver,  stated  that  he  commenced  business  without  capital  purchasing  it  from 
Mr.  Gill  on  the  understanding  that  he  allowed  him,  or  his  wife,  or  the 
survivor,  30s.  per  week.  Debtor  alleged  that  it  was  represented  that  the  gross 
takings  amounted  to  250 1.  per  annum,  but  he  afterwards  discovered  that  they 
only  amounted  to  about  150 1.  He  also  discovered  that  it  was  utterly  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  as  30s.  per  week.  The  amount  was 
now  considerably  in  arrear.  The  Official  Receiver  stated  that  the  sole  cause  of 
the  debtor’s  failure  was  his  entering  into  this  agreement.  Eventually  the 
debtor  was  allowed  to  pass  his  examination. 

The  Lying  in  State  and  Funeral  Procession  of  the  Late  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone. — Messrs.  Fuerst  Brothers  state  that,  although  the  weather  was  ex¬ 
tremely  dull  on  the  occasion,  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  following 
cinematograph  pictures :  Ljing  in  State,  showing  Westminster  Hall  and 
crowds  of  peop’e  passing  into  view  (the  stained-glass  windows  can  be  seen 
right  through  the  Hall).  Procession  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Serjeant 
Horsley  and  the  Speaker  heading  the  procession ;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks- Beach,  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  Government. 
Procession  of  the  House  of  Lords,  showing  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  mace- 
bearer,  heralds,  &c.,  and  peers.  Procession  of  the  hearse,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  with  the  Princes,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  members  of  the 
late  Mr.  Gladstone’s  family  following  and  easily  recognisable.  Royal  Family 
leaving  the  Abbey  in  their  carriages.  Lord  Mayors  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin  ltaving  the  Abbey  in  State  carriages. 

Photographic  Fraud. — At  the  South-Western  Police  Court,  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  before  Mr.  Francis,  Henry  Freeman,  aged  thirty-one,  a  dark-haired 
melancholy  looking  man,  described  as  a  teacher,  residing  at  20,  Coleford-road, 
Wandsworth,  was  charged  with  obtaining  money  by  means  of  false  pretences. 
It  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  M'Dougall,  wife  of  a  musician,  residing 


at  24,  Chivalry-road,  Clapham  J  unction,  that  the  prisoner  called  at  her  hou^e, 
and  offered  to  enlarge  a  photograph  for  her,  representing  himself  as  agent  for 
a  firm  of  photographers  at  Marble  Arch,  called  Herbert  k  Co.  She  handed 
him  a  photograph  and  gave  him  sixpence,  which  he  demanded  for  the  carriage 
of  the  enlarged  photograph.  She  heard  nothing  more  of  him  for  a  long  time, 
until  she  heard  him  touting  in  the  same  road,  when  she  at  once  gave  him 
into  custody.  Detective  Stephens  stated  that  the  prisoner  hid  only  recently 
come  from  America,  and  had  been  defrauding  several  people.  No  such  firm 
as  Herbert  &  Co.  existed.  The  prisoner  sail  he  met  a  man  named  Herbert, 
who  induced  bim  to  canvass  for  orders,  and  then  disappeared  with  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  Mr.  Francis  sentenced  prisoner  to  one  month’s  imprisonment  w.th 
hard  labour. 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson,  write:  “It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  we  are  planning  a  new  factory,  which  we  hope  to  occupy  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  To  meet  our  growing  business,  ground  is  secured  for  a 
factory  four  ti  nes  the  size  of  our  present  Sli'e-street  works.  The  portion 
now  to  be  bolt  will  have  capacity  for  400  yards  of  benching  and  machinery, 
and  will  comprise  glass- working,  metal- working,  and  machine  shops  and 
stores,  together  with  cl  ak-room  and  lavatories  for  the  workp  ople  and 
stores  for  cycles.  The  office  building,  separated  from  the  factory  by  a  fire¬ 
proof  staircase  and  elevator,  will  contain  private  offices,  counting-house,  draw¬ 
ing  office,  experimental  room,  testing  room,  photographic  studio,  and  stock 
room.  The  buildings  will  be  lightel  electrically,  and  warmed  and  ventilated 
by  a  special  plant  in  the  basement,  which  will  blow  fresh  air  through  flues 
to  the  various  rooms,  freeing  it  'rom  dust,  moistening  it  when  too  dry,  auto¬ 
matically  warming  it  to  60°  Fahr.,  and  finally  discharging  through  special 
turrets  above  the  buildings  There  will  be  in  the  factory  a  service  of  gas  for 
heating,  compressel  air  for  blowing  and  cooling,  and  electricity  for  motors 
and  other  purposes.  Power  will  be  supplied  by  a  twenty-five  horse-power  gas 
motor.” 

Production  of  Ground  Glass. — Lainer  recommends  the  following  process 
in  the  ChemiJcer  Zeitung  :  Mix  240  c.  c.  of  commercial  hydrofluoric  acid  of 
P258  sp.  gr.  with  600  grammes  of  pulverised  soda  crystals,  then  dilute  with 
1000  c.  c.  of  water.  After  standing  for  some  time  a  sediment  is  formed,  and 
over  it  a  clear  solution.  The  thoroughly  cleaned  glass  pane  is  provided 
with  a  wax  edge  (prepared  by  kneading  yellow  wax  with  tallow,  col  >phony, 
and  asphalt  powder)  and  pre-etched  with  common  hydrofluoric  acid  (1  : 10) 
for  some  minutes  to  obtain  an  absolutely  clean  glass  surface.  Then  wash 
with  water  and  wipe  the  plate  with  a  clean,  soft  sponge  until  the  surface 
is  only  very  slightly  moist.  Stir  up  the  paste  of  the  etching  add  and  pour 
the  mass  J  to  1  cm.  high  upon  the  pane.  With  this  mixture  a  nice  normal 
deadening  is  obtainel  after  one  hour.  If  the  acid  is  old,  having  been 
used  often,  it  may  be  made  to  act  longer  upon  the  plate  of  glass.  The 
liquid  is  poured  back  into  the  vat  and  the  glass  is  rinsed  off  with  water. 
Then  the  water  is  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  pine  until  a  skin,  formed 
from  the  surface  of  the  glass,  can  he  removed  with  the  finger  or  a  brush. 
The  strong  deadening  obtained  by  this  method  can  he  fixed  to  any  desired 
degree  of  transparency  by  etching  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Herr  Ernst  Berber,  in  his  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Development 
of  Painting  describes  the  way  the  colours  of  the  ancients  are  examined  by 
chemists  as  follows  :  “  The  colour  layer  is  first  carefully  scratched  off  with  the 
knife  in  order  to  separate  the  colours  from  the  lo  ver  ground.  A  portion  of 
the  colour  powder  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  water  and  heated  in  a  retort ; 
then  the  binding  materials,  dissolved  in  water,  are  separated  from  the  colour 
pigments  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated,  and  from  the  residuum  the 
binding  agent  present  is  determined,  according  to  whether  it  contains  organic 
substance  or  not ;  ashes  which  turn  brown  with  a  burning  smell  point  to 
organic  binders,  likewise  the  presence  of  ammonia  (ammonia  is  recognised  by 
the  odour  or  by  means  of  turmeric  paper,  which  is  dyed  brown  by  ammonia 
vapours).  A  second  portion  of  the  scraped-off  powder  is  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fatty  resinous  substances  ;  the  mass  is  filtered  as- 
above,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  like  manner;  from  the  residuum, 
which  takes  on  a  dark  colour,  an  oily  or  resinous  binder  results,  which  can  be 
determined  more  closely  by  the  odour.  In  order  to  recognise  the  presence  of 
lime,  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  suffice,  which  causes  effervescence.  The 
colour  substances  remaining  in  the  filter  are  then  tested  by  means  of  different 
reagents  for  the  presence  of  metals,  earths,  &c  ,  and  conclusions  are  drawn, 
accordingly.  In  exactly  the  same  manner  the  foundations  on  which  the  paint¬ 
ing  was  are  tested.” 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society  made  a  trip  to  Dorchester-on- 
Thames  for  their  Whitsuntide  excursion,  and  they  have  every  reason  to  he 
satisfied  with  their  outing.  Situated  some  four  or  five  miles  from  the  railway 
stations  of  Culham  and  Wallingford,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  it  is  not  much  frequented  by 
visitors,  and  to  many  the  name  is  confounded  with  another  of  onr  towns 
down  Somerset  way,  but  the  South  London  men  explored  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  this  pretty  and  old-fashioned  village  in  search  of  photographic 
tit-hits,  and  were  compelled  to  leave  behind  them,  through  lack  of  time,  many 
interesting  pictures.  All  around  the  neighbourhood  and  on  the  Thames, 
camera  and  tripod  was  to  be  seen  from  Clifton  Bridge  to  Benson  Lock.  Old 
Father  Thames  must  indeed  have  been  proud  that  he  received  so  much  atten¬ 
tion.  But  true  it  is  that  this  part  of  our  well-known  waterway  affords  ample 
scope  for  the  camera.  It  seems  impossible  to  carry  enough  plates  to  satisfy 
one  that  full  justice  has  been  done ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crave  is  for 
more.  Also  the  villages  around  afford  abundant  food  for  either  the  hand- 
camera  man  or  the  tripod.  As  usual,  where  such  interest  is  to  be  found  for 
the  camera,  the  railways  do  not  cater  for  the  amateur,  but  perhaps  they  are- 
wise.  The  earnest  worker  who  desires  to  visit  this  part  must  be  prepared  to 
spend  the  ordinary  Id.  a  mile  for  railway,  and  be  content  with  moderate  hotel 
accommodation  and  attendance  at  a  fairly  decent  rate.  If  he  can  put  up  with! 
this  for  a  day  or  two,  this  part  of  our  native  heath  is  well  worth  a  visit  by  anyr 
amateur. 
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patent  lietojS* 

— ♦ — 

he  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  May  23  and  May 

1,  1898:— 

hotographic  Apparatus. — No.  11,552.  “Improvements  in  Photographic 
Apparatus.”  J.  E.  Thornton. 

ilm-holder. — No.  11,563.  “An  Improved  Film  Developing  Holder  for 
Sensitive  Photographic  Films.”  J.  Henderson. 

hotographic  Cases. — No.  11,659.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cases 
or  Books.”  H.  H.  Huitt. 

rinting  Frames. — No.  11,703.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing 
Frames.”  A.  Wilkinson  and  A.  E.  Mundy. 

[NEMAtographic  Apparatus.— No.  11,834.  “Improvements  in  Cinemato¬ 
graphs  or  Apparatus  for  Obtaining  and  Viewing  Animated  Photo¬ 
graphs.”  W.  Shaw. 

&MERAS. — No.  11,850.  “Improvements  in  Pnotographic  Cameras.”  W.  J. 
Lancaster. 

ctinometers. — No.  12,025.  “Improvements  in  Actinometers.”  Complete 
specification.  J.  A.  Cheape. 

rEREOScoPic  Photography. — No.  12,160.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus 
for  Receiving  Coin  and  Displaying  Stereoscopic  or  other  Pictures  or 
Effects  in  Exchange.”  Complete  specification.  H.  Woolfe. 

&.MERAS. — No.  12,194.  “  Improvements  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras.’ 

F.  B.  Nye. 

- * - - 

iitcrtmss  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


June. 

Name  of  Society. 

North  Middlesex . . . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Oroydon  Camera  Club  . . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Subject. 

Is  Diffusion  of  Focus  Desirab'e?  Discus" 
sion  to  be  Opened  by  H.  W.  Bennett 
and  A.  J.  Golding. 

f  Some  Practical  Photographic  Dodges. 
(  Cecil  M.  Hepworth. 

Outdoor  Photography.  F.  W.  Gosling-. 
Improvement  of  Negatives, 
j  A  New  Print  out  Paper.  V.  Bender.— 
f  Gaslight  Scenes.  Mr.  Taylor. 

/  Holiday  Experiences.  Messrs.  Muller 
\  and  Newell. 

{Demonstration  of  the  Gum-bichromate 
Process.  G.  H.  James,  R.P.S. 

Excurs  on :  St.  Paul’s  Cray  and  St. 
Mary  Cray. 

Excursion  :  Zoo.  Leader,  G.  Guest. 
Excursion:  Selsea. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

NE  2, — Mr.  Herbert  Fry  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  showed  some  photographs  of  the  procession  at  Mr. 
adstone’s  funeral.  The  particulars  of  the  exposures  were  given  as  follows  : 
.llmeyer  stigmatic  lens  at /6,  drop  shutter  exposure  of  about  one-eighth  of  a 
::ond,  developed  with  pyro  soda. 

Photo-lithography. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  described  the  operations  to  be  performed  in  reproducing  line 
.  ojects  by  lithography  with  the  aid  of  photography,  and  accompanied  the 
j  ture  by  a  demonstration  of  the  various  details  of  the  process  as  he  himself 
'  rks  it.  Lithography  may  be  described  as  that  process  by  which  a  design  of 
i  y  kind,  made  in  a  greasy  ink,  is  transferred  to  stone,  and  from  which  an 
limited  number  of  copies  may  be  taken.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  point 
it,  he  proceeded,  that  before  making  the  transfer  one  must  have  a  good 
•  ginal — black  ink  on  white  paper.  This,  if  it  were  not  for  photography, 

'  uld  have  to  be  redrawn,  specially  for  transfer  to  stone,  a  matter  of  some 
i  iuble,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  However,  by  photography,  a 
)  jative  is  made  of  the  original  either  in  collodion  or  gelatine.  Good  repro- 
ictions  may  be  made  upon  gelatine  plates,  and  those  known  as  photo- 
]  chanical  plates  are  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  A  good  negative  should 
sow,  when  pressed  up  against  white  paper,  all  the  details  of  the  original, 
id  should  be  at  once  dense  and  clear  in  the  proper  parts.  The  negatives 
]  ssed  round  were  all  suitable  reproductions,  and  showed  about  the  margins 
i  the  plate  a  coating  of  black  paint,  the  object  of  which  is  seen  when  printing 
1 ;  transfer.  The  paper  upon  which  the  transfer  is  made  is  prepared  with  a 
( tting  of  gelatine  or  albumen,  or  sometimes  gelatine  and  albumen,  and  is  a 
<  nmercial  article,  although  it  can  be  prepared  at  home.  The  lecturer  used 
1 !  transfer  paper  of  Husnik,  but  finds  that  this  differs  with  every  batch  ; 
snetimes  albumen  is  used,  and  at  others  gelatine.  Personally  he  found 
£  mmen  the  better  of  the  two.  This  transfer  paper  requires  to  be  sensitised 
i  the  manner  of  carbon  tissue,  a  five  per  cent,  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
Dh  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia  to  counteract  the  acidity,  being  used. 
r.  e  printing  behind  the  negative  may  be  followed  in  the  usual  way,  and  is 
cried  to  that  degree  at  which  the  background  just  begins  to  print.  The 
]  nt  upon  the  negative  makes  it  easier  to  tell  when  the  background  com- 
i  nces  printing,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  its  use.  Excessive  printing  makes 
t  lines  too  dark  and  heavy  ;  it  must  therefore  be  stopped  at  the  above 
£  ge.  The  sensitising,  by  the  way,  may  be  done  over  night,  and  the  paper 
1  ii  to  dry  in  a  warm  room.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  sensitiveness  of 
s  -h  bichromated  paper  with  ordinary  silver  paper.  Some  of  the  printed 
t  nsfers  shown  by  Mr.  Smith  were  completely  printed  in  twenty  seconds  in 


bright  sunlight,  whereas  a  piece  of  silver  paper  was  barely  coloured.  Thus  it 
would  ba  seen  that  the  bichromate  process  was  very  quick,  indeed  incredibly 
quick.  Having  made  the  transfer,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ink  the  same.  As 
a  matter  of  convenience,  Mr.  Smith  applied  the  thin  and  greasy  transfer  ink 
with  a  sponge,  carefully  spreading  it  over  the  whole  of  the  paper.  A  roller 
was  the  proper  tool,  and  with  it  a  more  even  coating  could  be  made,  but, 
however  done,  it  should  be  just  possible  to  detect  the  picture  or  design  through 
the  layer  of  the  ink.  Such  an  inked  transfer  is  laid  aside  for  a  time  to  allow 
the  turpentine  used  for  thinning  purposes  to  evaporate,  when  it  may  be 
soaked  in  water  until  the  surface  assumes  an  appearance  of  relief  in  the 
unprinted  portions.  The  superfluous  ink  has  then  to  be  removed  by  rubbing 
with  a  wet  sponge.  In  the  printed  portions  the  ink  sticks,  but  where  light 
has  had  no  action  it  yields  to  the  friction  of  the  sponge.  A  constant  flow  of 
water  is  maintained  upon  the  transfer,  which  is  supported  upon  a  glass  or 
metal  plate,  and  the  loosened  ink  carried  off  the  paper.  Care  has  to  be 
exercised  in  rubbing  the  picture,  or  parts  may  be  damaged  ;  for  instance,  in 
very  fine  work  the  operation  of  developing  may  require  twenty  minutes.  The 
original,  if  possible,  should  be  near  by,  that  one  may  judge  better  when 
sufficient  of  the  ink  has  been  removed.  Mr.  Smith  produced  in  this  way  a 
transfer  ready  for  laying  upon  the  stone,  which  was  admitted  very  good, 
being  clean  and  sharp  in  line.  The  transfer  is  then  dried.  The  stone  used 
by  the  lithographer  is  of  an  absorptive  nature,  and  has  a  smooth  and  polished 
sur'ace  when  prepared  for  his  use.  The  dried  transfer  is  damped  and 
applied  to  the  previously  warmed  stone  with  not  too  much  pressure.  The 
ink  is  absorbed  by  the  stone,  and  the  prper  removed.  A  sponge  dipped  in  a 
little  weak  gum  water  is  passed  over  the  stone,  which  absorbs  the  moisture 
except  where  the  ink  is  present,  after  which  it  is  inked  up  with  a  roller,  the 
greasy  material  taking  only  on  the  design,  when  pulls  can  be  taken  in  the 
lithographic  press. 

Replying  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Smith  said  sponge  was  preferable  to  wool  for 
the  transfer,  as  it  was  better  adapted  for  scratching  out  from  the  fine  parts  of 
the  image.  Hot  water  could  be  used,  but  it  tended  towards  the  removal  of 
the  substratum  with  the  ink,  thus  leaving  the  image  in  little  ridges.  Zinc  in 
place  of  stone  may  be  employed,  the  surface  beiDg  slightly  etched  to  enable  it 
the  better  to  hold  the  moisture.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  remove  the  ink 
from  a  stone,  and  it  was  found  better  to  reface  it  with  snake  stone.  As  regards 
the  use  of  a  screen  for  half-tone  work,  he  said  that  a  very  coarse  screen  would 
be  necessary,  as  lines  running  closely  generally  went  together.  Printing  could 
be  done  direct  on  the  stone  in  much  the  same  way  as  for  half-tone  zinc  blocks, 
but  it  was  less  easy.  By  prolonging  the  exposure  to  twenty  minutes  in  a  dull 
light  instead  of  as  many  seconds  (as  in  the  case  mentioned),  the  same  result 
would  follow,  but  there  was  no  advantage  in  printing  slowly.  There  was- 
hardly  any  latitude  in  exposure.  The  nature  of  the  ink,  or  alteration  in  the 
inking  of  the  transfer  or  stone,  did  not  help  to  make  up  for  any  error  in  this 
direction.  Transfers  could  be  made  with  very  little  loss  in  sharpness  from 
one  stone  to  another,  and  the  method  was  often  used  for  printing  a  number  of 
impressions  of  the  same  picture  at  one  time  from  one  big  stone.  It  was 
possible  to  correct  errors  upon  the  stone,  as  also  to  print  from  transfers  of 
type  matter  in  conjunction  with  pictures  or  designs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

June  1,— Mr.  E.  A.  Newell  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dowell  showed  negatives  with  a  view  to  tracing  the  source  of  a 
certain  scratch  in  one  place,  which  appeared  now  and  then  with  a  certain 
camera  he  was  using,  in  which  the  plates  were  carried  in  sheaths.  The 
opinion  was  unanimously  given  that  some  projection  in  one  of  the  sheaths 
caused  the  mark  in  the  changing  operation. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was 

Modern  Developers. 

Mr.  Williams  showed  a  plate  developed  with  ortol..  It  seemed  to  require  a 
less  lengthy  exposure  than  others,  and  appeared  good  for  instantaneous  work. 
The  advantages  claimed  were  that  it  did  not  readily  fog  the  plate  or  veil  over 
the  image. 

Mr.  Drage  was  partial  to  rodinal  for  negative  work.  It  seemed  to  produce 
a  very  fine  deposit,  and  a  good,  clear,  quick-printing  negative.  He  mentioned 
Mr.  Teape's  developer  of  rodinal  and  hydroquinone,  which  had  the  merit  of 
being  suitable  for  very  short  exposures.  Mr.  Drage  had  not  been  so  successful 
with  it,  but  thought  a  lot  of  rodinal. 

Mr.  Mackie  believed  that  rodinal  of  to-day  differed  considerably  from  that 
of  early  times,  which  produced  a  poor,  thin  negative. 

Mr.  Welford  found  nothing  came  up  to  his  standard  pyro  soda  developer. 

Mr.  Bridge  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  professional  who  used  pyro  soda 
always  kept  a  bottle  of  metol  near,  and,  if  the  exposure  was  short,  dipped  a 
spoon  into  the  latter,  and  added  a  few  grains  to  his  standard  developer,  so 
getting  increased  gradation  without  any  more  density. 

Mr.  Welford  found  the  addition  of  hypo  to  nearly"  every  developer  he  had 
tried  it  with  was  beneficial,  giving  more  detail  and  a  better  printer. 

Mr.  Stretton  said  it  also  arrested  the  tendency  to  fog  possessed  by  metol. 
Added  to  metol  and  hydroquinone,  it  gave  a  pyro-like  negative. 

Mr.  J.  Brown  said  the  quickest  developer  he  ever  used  was  hydroquinone 
and  caustic  barium,  which  gave  a  negative  in  less  than  two  minutes. 

The  Chairman  favoured  pyro  ammonia  or  soda. 

Mr.  Crofton  described  his  experiments  with  hydroxylamine,  which  gene¬ 
rated  gas  in  the  film,  and  broke  it  up.  He  had  not  found  any  improvement 
by  the  use  of  glucose  or  baryta  water,  which  had  been  recommended. 

Mr.  Drage  found  glycin  as  quick  as  any  other,  used  with  a  proper  amount 
of  alkali.  It  could  be  sLwed  also,  and  gave  clean  results. 

Mr.  Welford  asked  whether  there  was  a  developer  which  produced  a 
finished  negative  quicker  than  did  pyro  ammonia,  which  took  about  a  minute  ? 
Many  of  the  new  developers  were  quicker  in  starting,  but  took  a  long  time  for 
completion.  He  did  not  use  sulphite. 

It  was  mentioned  that  with  pyro  ammonia  less  sulphite  was  recommended*: 
than  with  any  other. 
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Mr.  Welford  named  metol  and  hydroquinone  as  a  good  all-round  developer 
for  instantaneous  work,  lantern  slides,  and  bromide  paper. 

Mr.  MUller  said  that  citrate  with  rodinal  gave  enormous  additional  con¬ 
trast  with  an  over-exposed  plate. 


Woodford  Photographic  Society. — The  first  of  a  series  of  excursions  took 
place  on  Saturday  last,  and  proved  a  great  success.  The  party  met  at 
They  don  Bois  station,  and  thence  proceeded,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Ashby,  into  the  heart  of  Epping  Forest.  Various  little  tit-bits  of 
forest  scenery  were  photographed,  a  ad  then  Epping  was  made  for.  As  a  good 
deal  of  time  had  been  spent  in  the  Forest,  nothing  was  done  in  the  town,  the 
party  passing  on  to  Coopersale,  where  the  last  hour  was  very  profitably  spent. 
In  the  somewhat  picturesque  neighbourhood  of  the  Merry  Fiddlers,  hay  carts, 
sheep,  and  other  things  ail  contributed  material  upon  which  exposures  were 
mrie.  Tea  was  arranged  for  at  the  Merry  Fiddlers,  and  by  7.30  the  whole 
party  of  eighteen  were  quite  ready  for  it.  The  9.3  p.m.  train  from  Epping 
took  the  party  home,  this  part  of  the  day's  proceedings  beiQg  enlivened  by 
songs,  fun,  chatter,  rackets,  &c.,  the  whole  proving  a  very  enjoyable  after¬ 
noon’s  outing. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Photographic  Society.— The  judging  of  the 
prints  sent  in  for  the  competition  (previously  announced  in  our  columns)  for 
illustrating  Poems  on  Fairlight  Glen,  by  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  and  conducted  by  the 
above  Society,  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  Judges  being  Dr. 
Gray,  President  of  the  Society  ;  Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  Head  Master  of  the  local 
school  of  art  (selected  by  the  competitors  themselves) ;  and  Mr.  J.  Morgan, 
the  founder  of  the  feast.  One  print  from  each,  with  a  prize  of  21.  2s.  each, 
was  selected  from  the  three  following  competitors  :  Messrs.  Joshua  Smith, 
H.  J.  Godbold,  and  H.  Warschawski.  The  cheques,  with  Mr.  Morgan’s  usual 
promptitude,  have  been  placed  with  Mr.  Brooker,  who  conducted  the  details 
of  the  competition,  for  distribution  on  production  of  the  respective  negatives. 

Preston  Scientific  Society  (Photographic  Section).— May  23,  Meeting 
to  consider  the  resignation  of  the  Chairman,  Secretary,  and  several  members  of 
the  Committee. — Alter  due  consideration,  the  resignations  of  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary  were  accepted  with  regret,  but  the  resignations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  not  accepted,  a  resolution  being  passed  that  they  be  asked  to  re¬ 
consider  their  decisions.  Mr.  J.  H.  Tonge  was  then  elected  Chairman  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  J.  Bushy,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper  was  appointed  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  in  place  of  Mr.  F.  Ketton. 

- — - 

Comgpontottce. 


■***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  comm  mications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

*.f  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

KEEPING  PROPERTIES  OF  FILMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  some  of  your  readers  may  have  an  interest  in  the 
duration  of  sensitised  films,  and  my  own  experience  of  their  serviceable 
existence  has  not  always  been  favourable,  I  think  the  result  of  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  may  be  called  a  severe  test  will  be  of  use  to  them. 
About  1893  I  had  to  fit  out  the  first  Lottego  Expedition  to  Central  Africa, 
and  supplied  it  with  Carbutt’s  Eclipse,  which  I  preferred  to  the  ortho- 
chromatic,  and  the  same  make,  as,  in  my  opinion,  more  likely  to  be 
durable.  The  films  supplied  were  already,  unknown  to  me,  one  year  old, 
and  to  keep  a  check  on  those  sent  I  retained  two  or  three  packages  for 
concurrent  experiment,  adding  to  them  some  of  orthochromatic.  Those 
taken  to  Africa  which  had  not  been  exposed  were  good  when  they  came 
back,  and  the  packages  kept  that  I  experimented  on  from  time  to  time,  until 
two  years  ago,  when  other  occupations  left  me  no  time  for  photographic 
experiments  ;  but,  finding  a  package  each  of  Eclipse  and  orthochromatic 
still  in  my  cabinet  last  week,  I  decided  to  try  if  there  was  any  virtue  left, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  I  got  from  them  perfect  negatives,  of  which  I  send 
you  two.  The  orthochromatic  was  coated  in  June  1892,  eclipse  in 
September  1891.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.-,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Rome,  June  3. 


MR.  DEBENHAM’S  EQUATIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  recent  issue  of  your  esteemed  Journal  I  read  the 
report  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Debenham,  whence  I  gathered  some  rather 
surprising  information  about  the  depth  of  focus  of  a  lens  being  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  stop  and  independent  of  the  focal  length  of  lens  area. 
Also,  I  noted  two  lines  of  equations  containing  some  very  startling 
results.  In  my  innocence,  or  ignorance,  I  concluded  that  some  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  had  crept  in.  However,  in  this  week’s  Journal  I  note 


that  Mr.  Debenham  only  corrects  a  very  obvious  error — i.e.,  changing  i 
the  second  equation  a  3  into  Therefore  I  presume  that  he  is  dispose! 
to  accept  the  report  substantially  as  printed,  and  so  my  puzzle  remain 
very  much  in  statu  quo  ante.  It  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

Presuming  that  Mr.  Debenham,  of  course,  knows  what  every  schoolbo 
in  his  teens  nowadays  knows — viz.,  when  an  equation  is  written  in  cot 
tinuous  form,  A  =  B  =  C  =  D,  Ac.,  that  the  several  members,  A,  B,  ( 
D,  Ac.,  of  the  equation  are  indiscriminately  equal,  hence,  from  Mi 
Debenham’s  corrected  equation,  viz.,  Focus  =  0  x  ratio  (J)  —2  +  on 
focus  more  (6)  =  8,  we  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  0  mult; 
plied  by  £  is  equal  to  8.  Hitherto  I  have  been  under  the  impresBio 
that  6  multiplied  by  J  would  be  2.  Unfortunately,  the  very  number  of  th 
Journal  containing  the  original  report  has  already  found  its  way  into  th 
W.P.B. ;  but,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  the  other  equation  read 
somewhat  thus  : — 

Focus  =  6  x  ratio  (3)  =  18  +  one  focus  (6)  =  24. 

From  this  we  are  compelled  to  deduce  that  6  multiplied  by  3  equal 
24. 

My  puzzle  is,  first,  that  2  equals  8 — i.e.,  2  =  8;  therefore  1=4 
Secondly,  18  =  24 ;  therefore  3  =  4.  Hence  I  deduce  3  =  1.  Perhap 
Mr.  Debenham  can  help  to  clear  up  this  puzzle  ;  for,  when  comparei 
with  Mr.  Debenham  in  his  extensive  knowledge  and  experience, — I  am 
yours,  Ac.,  A  Beginner. 


DEPTH  OF  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  have  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  th< 
correspondence,  Ac.,  regarding  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s  lecture  on  “Dept! 
of  Focus.” 

He  tells  us  that  (Mr.  Bolton’s  article)  ‘‘depth  of  focus  is  wholly  in 
dependent  of  focal  length,  and  is  ruled  entirely  by  the  actual,  and  not  thi 
relative,  size  of  the  diaphragm  opening ;  that,  in  fact,  with  a  one-incl 
stop,  a  five -inch  and  a  fifteen -inch  will  give  exactly  the  same  depth 
neither  more  nor  less.” 

Your  correspondent,  J.  F.  T.,  tell  us  that  “  there  is  some  blundering 
in  the  matter”  (and  I  believe  him),  and  then  proceeds  to  shelve  the  cas< 
by  quoting  the  rule  as  given  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  tables  for  which  will  bi 
found  in  the  Almanac. 

Now,  with  Mr.  Dehenham  I  agree,  i.e.,  it  will  be  found  that,  if  a  lens 
of  five-inch  focus  be  focussed  upon  objects  lying  between  two  planes,  wit! 
a  one-inch  opening,  the  same  comparative  degree  of  sharpness  will  b< 
obtained  with  a  lens  of  fifteen  -  inch  focus,  having  the  same  aetua 
opening ;  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  depth  of  focus  is  the  same  ir 
both  cases. 

Now,  can  theory  prove  otherwise?  By  the  above-mentioned  tables,  anc 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bolton,  we  find  that,  with  a  fifteen-inch  lens,  th< 
nearest  plane  would  require  to  be  placed  a  distance  of  1500  inches  away 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  focus  with  the  planes  beyond,  and  that  with  a  five 
inch  lens  it  would  only  require  to  be  500  inches  away,  i.e.,  each  havin' 
the  same  actual  opening.  This  is  all  perfectly  correct,  but  I  don’t  ser 
that  this  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  case  whatever,  as  some  seen 
to  think.  It  appears  to  be  overlooked  that,  in  focussing  two  differen 
lenses  upon  two  different  objects,  we  are  instituting  an  unfair  com 
parison,  or  no  comparison  whatever.  What  we  should  do  is  to  focus  oui 
two  lenses  upon  the  same  object,  lying  between  the  two  same  planes,  the' 
the  results  will  be  same,  co  nparatively. 

I  see,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Bolton’s  article,  that  (to  reduce  as  few  wore 
as  possible),  for  a  fifteen-inch  lens  to  define  between  forty-two  feet  an 
beyond,  our  calculation  will  have  to  be  based  on  a  confusion  disc  of  nc 
less  than  of  an  inch,  i.e.,  three  times  that  which  is  necessary  for 
five-inch.  This  is  all  right  and  perfectly  correct,  as  it  should  be,  for  is  ! 
fifteen-inch  lens  not  three  times  the  length  of  a  five-inch  ?  And  will  or 
not  give  a  picture  equal  to  three  diameters  of  the  other  ?  Can  we  expect ; 
church  steeple  to  be  the  same  size  on  a  picture  taken  with  a  fifteen-incl 
lens  as  on  a  picture  taken  with  a  five-inch?  I  think  not,  neither  wil 
a  point,  represented  by  a  disc  of  of  an  inch  be  the  same  size  takei 
with  two  different  lenses,  but  it  will  be  comparatively,  i.e.,  as  one  is  t( 
five  so  will  x  be  to  fifteen.  ,  j 

Again,  suppose  two  pictures  are  taken  from  the  same  spot,  one  witl 
each  lens,  the  picture  taken  with  the  five-inch  lens  will  be  less  in  ever: 
detail  than  the  other,  whether  it  be  the  mythical  point  or  a  churcl 
steeple ;  but,  enlarge  the  smaller  to  the  exact  size  of  the  other,  and  thei 
they  will  correspond. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  depth  of  focus  is  governed — no  matter  what  th« 
lens — by  the  actual  size  of  opening,  and  and  not  by  the  aperture  ratio 
other  conditions  being  the  same. 

It  is  not  possible  to  take  a  picture  with  a  fifteen-inch  lens  at  /- 8  tha 
will  exhibit  the  same  minute  detail  as  a  picture  taken  with  a  five 
inch  (even  if  the  five-inch  picture  be  enlarged)  at  the  same  aperture  ratio 
but,  if  the  aperture  in  the  larger  lens  be  reduced  to  the  same  actual  siz 
as  that  in  the  smaller  one,  then  the  results  will  compare,  i.e.,  the  enlarge 
five-inch  and  the  direct  fifteen-inch  pictures,  1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  advantage  derived  from  the  use  of  a  shor 
focus  is  the  greater  speed  at  which  it  works,  i.e.,  in  taking  a  picture  tha 
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will  require  enlarging  to  bring  it  up  to  the  same  size  as  a  picture  taken 
direct  with  a  fifteen-inch  lens ;  otherwise,  if  length  of  exposure  is  of  no 
3onsideration,  the  same  result  can  be  secured  by  taking  a  large  picture 
direct. — I  am,  yours,  &e.,  A.  Gregson. 

2,  Windermere-street ,  Bolton. - - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  of  the  relative  depth 
)f  focus  possessed  by  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  with  the  same 
ictual  aperture  that  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton 
n  his  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  June  3,  and 
;qually  so  by  your  other  correspondents. 

There  is  no  definite  standard  recognised  by  which  depth  of  focus  can 
oe  estimated  excepting  the  arbitrary  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  circle  of 
confusion,  which,  although  it  has  received  the  approval  of  eminent 
Authorities,  as  Mr.  Bolton  points  out,  still  it  is  in  practice  quite  value- 
ess  in  comparing  the  capabilities  or  working  of  lenses  that  differ  much 
n  focal  length.  A  degree  of  blurring  that  would  be  ruinous  in  a  quarter- 
fiate  picture  taken  with  a  four-inch  lens  would  be  inappreciable  in  a 
J4  x  18,  taken  with  one  of  twenty-four  inches  focus,  and  it  is  self-evident 
hat  the  same  standard  of  a  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  could  not  possibly 
>e  held  to  apply  for  ordinary  practical  purposes  to  both,  although  it  is 
rom  this  basis  that  your  correspondents  have  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Debenham’s  statement  that  depth  of  focus  is  dependent  entirely  on 
he  actual  size  of  the  diaphragm  aperture  irrespective  of  the  focus  of 
,he  lens  with  which  it  is  used. 

Mr.  Debenham’s  contention  can  easily  be  supported  by  this  very  prac- 
ical  test.  If  two  negatives  are  taken  from  the  «ame  point  of  view,  one 
vith  a  five-inch  lens,  and  the  other  with  a  twenty  hch,  using  a  one-inch 
iperture  and  focussing  carefully  the  same  object  in  each  case,  the  other 
>arts  of  the  picture  will  be  blurred  in  the  same  proportion  relative  to  the 
ize  of  the  image  in  each,  though  one  has  been  taken  with  /- 5,  and  the 
«ther  with/- 20,  and  if  the  smaller  is  then  enlarged  four  times,  that  is, 
Qade  the  same  actual  size  as  that  taken  with  the  larger  lens,  the  two 
mages  will  be  absolutely  identical.  The  following  working  will  make 
bis  apparent ;  Assume  that  there  is  a  well-defined  object  fifty  feet  from 
be  camera  that  is  focussed  as  sharply  as  possible,  and  another,  a  church 
pire,  for  instance,  so  far  that,  while  it  is  still  a  test  for  sharpness,  its 
istance  may  be  regarded  as  infinity.  Taking  the  five-inch  lens  first, 
he  distance  of  the  object  focussed,  fifty  feet,  is  120  times  the  focus  of  the 
3ns,  consequently  the  camera  would  require  extending  5''-fl20  beyond 
:s  principal  focus,  or  •0416.  The  church  spire  at  infinity  would  now  be 
bis  amount  out  of  focus,  and  with  a  one-inch  aperture,  that  is  f-5, 
lurred  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  this  amount,  or  -0083".  Substituting 
be  twenty-inch  lens,  in  order  to  focus  an  object  fifty  feet  away,  as  it  is 
nly  thirty  times  the  focus  of  the  lens,  the  extension  beyond  the  principal 
icus  would  be  20"  4- 30  =  ’66,  and  the  blurring  of  the  church  spire  would 
e  now  -664-20  — ‘033,  as  the  one-inch  aperture  is  now  /- 20.  It  will  be 
?en  that  the  blurring  in  the  larger  image  is  four  times  that  of  the  smaller 
y  actual  measurement,  both  being  taken  with  a  one-inch  diaphragm,  and 
>r  that  reason,  if  the  smaller  is  enlarged  four  times,  the  two  images  will 
3  absolutely  identical  as  regards  the  sharpness  of  all  parts  of  the  picture, 
le  blurring  of  the  church  spire  in  the  smaller  -0083  x  4  =  -033,  the  same 
?  in  the  larger,  and  this  applies  to  every  object  at  whatever  distance. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  is  slightly  inaccurate,  as  the  extension  would  be 
hr  of  the  focus  in  the  one  case,  and  ^  in  the  other,  but  the  working 
lopted  appeared  to  show  the  reason  for  arriving  at  these  figures  more 
early ;  the  difference  in  the  result  is  infinitesimal,  the  actual  blurring 
the  enlarged  image  being  '036",  and  in  the  large  direct  one  -034". 

There  is  one  method  of  expressing  the  principle  to  which  Mr.  Deben- 
un  has  called  attention  that  will  probably  meet  Mr.  Bolton’s  objections 
the  expression  originally  used,  and  that  is,  When  an  object  at  any 
stance  from  the  camera  is  sharply  focussed,  the  degree  of  blurring 
all  others  relative  to  their  size  or  the  size  of  image  depends 
itirely  on  the  actual  aperture  of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  quite  independent 
the  focus  of  the  lens.  If,  for  example,  a  photographer  were  making 
i  exhibition  picture  of  a  telegraph  post  on  the  banks,  and  after 
cussing  his  post  another  at  greater  distance  were  included  and  with  a  five- 
ch  lens  appeared  on  the  screen  T\  in.  in  diameter,  and  blurred  to  the 
tent  of  -gV',  or  one-fourth  of  its  diameter,  with  a  given  aperture ;  then 
e  substitution  of  a  twenty- inch  lens  would  make  the  distant  post  appear 
in  diameter,  and  the  same  diaphragm  as  used  in  the  other  lens  would 
or  it  one-fourth  of  its  diameter  as  before,  though  in.  this  case  it  would 

This  is  obviously  only  one  aspect  of  the  subject  of  depth  of  focus  ;  but, 
len  it  is  considered  that  the  destruction  of  form  and  structure  of  the 
lages  of  objects  in  a  photograph  through  their  being  out  of  focus  depends 
1  tirely  on  the  relation  of  the  blurring  to  the  size  of  the  image,  it  becomes 
point  of  view  that  cannot  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  of  more  importance  in 
actical  work  than  an  arbitrary  standard,  such  as  of  an  inch  which 
n  never  be  considered  while  actually  working  ;  and,  regarded  from  this 
int  of  view,  Mr.  Debenham’s  statement  is  correct. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

Henry  W.  Bennett. 

[We  have  been  obliged  to  hold  over  several  communications  on 
is  subject,  including  an  important  article  “  on  the  so-called  depth 
focus  in  round  field  lenses.” — Eds.] 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -Mr.  Bolton’s  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen  from  hier- 
accepting  Sir  David  Solomon’s  tables  as  a  basis  for  calculation.  I 
pointed  out  at  the  time  they  were  produced  that  any  particular  limit  of 
confusion,  such  as  the  of  an  inch  (the  French  put  it  at  the  *l7)  can 
only  be  right  for  some  particular  length  of  focus,  or  Borne  defined 
distance  of  inspection,  and  to  fix  any  such  limit  for  use  in  all  cases  was- 
more  likely  to  mislead  than  anything  else.  That  it  should  have  done 
with  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Bolton  is  a  striking  illustration  in  support  of 
my  objection. 

Again,  if  the  of  an  inch  is  accepted  as  a  permissible  limit,  it  is  not 
true  to  say  that  points  are  in  focus  at  that  limit  if  they  can  be  focussed 
more  truly,  and  for  a  general  investigation  applicable  to  all  lengths  of 
focus  scientific  accuracy  is  requisite. 

As  to  the  impertinences  of  anonymous  detractors  they  are,  to  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  them,  “  Ssarcely  worth  notice  ;  ”  at  all  events,  I  am  not 
going  to  waste  time  over  one  who  poses  as  an  authority  without  the 
courage  to  add  his  signature. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  E.  Debenham. 


PHOTOGRAVURE  WITH  THE  RULED  SCREEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Apropos  of  an  article  that  appears  in  last  week’s  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  we  herewith  send  you  a  few  examples  of 
intaglio  work  from  a  cross-lined  screen,  175  lines  per  inch.  They  are 
impressions  from  copper-etched  plates,  bitten  with  perehloride  of  iron, 
and  the  resist  is  the  usual  fish  enamel.  As  you  see,  the  usual  screeny 
effect  is  scarcely  noticeable. 

We  agree  with  you  that  the  screen  cannot  be  too  fine,  and  we  ourselves 
had  one  on  order  from  Levy,  250  per  inch,  but  we  had  to  abandon  pro¬ 
cess  work  altogether,  as  it  did  not  pay. 

We  shall  be  pleased,  however,  to  have  your  opinion  of  the  few  examples 
in  parcel  submitted. 

We  may  state  that  the  whole  work  of  engraving  and  printing  on  usual 
copper- pi  ate  press  was  done  by  ourselves,  and  not  by  a  skilled  press¬ 
man. — We  are,  yours,  &c.,  G.  &  W.  Morgan. 

393,  Union-street,  Aberdeen,  Juie  1,  1898. 

[The  specimens  sent  are  exceedingly  good.  They  embrace  a 
variety  of  subjects— portraits,  views,  and  copies  of  pictures.  We 
congratulate  Messrs.  Morgan  on  the  excellence  of  their  work.  Mr.. 
J.  A.  G.  Banfill  has  also  shown  us  a  capital  specimen,  which  he  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  process  some  two  years  ago.- — Eds  ] 


PHOTOGRAPHING  INTERIORS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —Permit  me  to  communicate  through  your  columns  to  the 
users  of  my  exposure  meter  a  new  means  by  which  they  can  use  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  stop  in  the  lens,  and  still  follow  my  original  method  of 
exposing  the  plate  and  the  aetinometer  simultaneously. 

I  find  that  the  sensitive  paper  commences  to  visibly  darken  in  about 
one-sixteenth  the  time  required  to  darken  to  the  full  tint.  If,  therefore,  a- 
stop  sixteen  times  the  area  (quarter  the  numerical  /  value) ,  of  that  correct 
for  the  full  tint  be  used,  the  exposure  can  be  made  for  just  the  time  the 
paper  takes  to  attain  the  first  visible  darkening,  judged  by  pulling 
out  and  pushing  back  for  an  instant.  Thus,  with  p-70,  /-64  is  right  for 
the  whole  tint,  and/-16  for  the  first  darkening  of  the  paper. 

It  is  always  best,  notwithstanding  recent  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
to  expose  in  dull  lights  for  rather  longer  than  the  aetinometer  indicates, 
— I  am,  yours,  &e.  Alfred  Watkins. 

Hereford,  June  4. 


VERY  RAPID  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Possibly  the  public  in  general,  who  know  very  little 
about  photography,  especially  the  technical  working  of  it,  will  consider 
the  fact  of  a  Sidcup  photographer  successfully  (?)  photographing  438 
sitters  in  ten  hours  (nearly  one  per  minute)  as  being  an  astonishing  and 
wonderful  performance. 

But  that  a  professional  photographer  should  boast  of  such  a  day’s 
work,  especially  in  a  professional  paper,  seems  to  me — and,  I  feel  certain, 
will  to  any  and  every  photographer  whose  aim  it  is  to  make  portrait 
photography  what  it  should  be — an  art,  to  give  his  clients  faithful 
portraits,  carefully  studied  as  to  pose  and  lighting,  and,  by  so  doing. 
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making  for  himself  a  steadily  increasing  reputation  —  something  too 
ridiculous,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  emulation. 

Possibly  those  of  the  profession  who  choose  to  earn  their  living  on  the 
beaches  of  our  seaside  resorts  may  read  this  statement  with  envy.  I  fail 
myself  to  see  how  any  one  can  benefit  by  such  a  proceeding,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  fees  were  charged,  whether  the  proceeds 
were  for  some  charitable  institution,  or  any  such  laudable  object,  and 
what  honour  it  showed  to  Her  Majesty’s  birthday.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A.  B.  C.  * 

- - — 

to  Corngpoutentg. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington- street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered 

Samuel  Whitbread,  South-street,  Havant.  —A  painting  entitled  “  Ei- gland’s  Glory." 

George  W.  Gibson,  Coldstream.— Five  photographs  of  Charles  Faa  Blyth,  King  of 
Yetholm  Gipsies. 

Francis  Preece,  24a,  Commercial-street,  Hereford. — Photograph  cf  Jones’s  Stylish 
BrocJchamptcn  Car. 

James  Leach,  2,  Dinorwic-street,  Carnarvon. — Two  photographs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone  at  Hawarden  Castle. 

W.  Cartwright,  47,  Roscoe-street,  Oldham. — Photograph  of  Sir  Henry  Robertson  and 
Family,  of  Llanderjel,  North  Wales. 

Patrick  Halket,  12,  Inna-place,  Clydebank,  Dumbartonshire,  N .B.— Photograph  of 
Lusset  Glen,  Old  Kilpatrick,  Dumbartonshire.  Photograph  of  Cat  Linn,  Dunti- 
ghnnan,  Dumbartonshire.  Photograph  of  Duntocher,  Dumbartonshire.  Photograph 
of  Roman  Bridge,  Duntocher,  Dumbartonshire.  Phot.graph  of  Lake  Edenbarnet, 
Dumbartonshi,  e. 


Jessop. — No.  1  on  your  list. 

J.  A.  Randall. — Many  thanks. 

Nemo.— The  first-named  for  choice. 

Thomas  Powell. — Many  thanks,  but  we  think  it  preferable  to  withhold. 

Acetate,— 1.  No  ;  make  the  addition  a  few  hours  before.  2.  It  improves  by 
keeping. 

Colour. — They  are  produced  by  a  secret  process  as  to  which  we  can  give  no 
precise  information. 

Alfred  Underhill. — The  address  is  in  the  Strand,  No.  346  or  347,  we 
believe.  Price  2>d.  monthly. 

“  Substitute  for  Ground  Glass.” — In  our  Almanac  for  1897  Mr.  Valentine 
Blanchard  has  a  suggestion  which  may  answer  your  purpose. 

F.  Love. —Sorry  we  can  give  no  further  information.  A  letter  addressed  Dr. 
Phipson,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Chemical  News,  London,  E.C. ,  may 
possibly  result  in  helping  you. 

Inquirer. — 1.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  mount  is  at  fault,  but 
only  very  careful  analysis  could  confirm  this  idea.  2.  Can  you  give  us  a 
nearer  date  than  “  some  time  ago  ?” 

Marked  Plates.— Doubtful,  If  the  marking  can  be  seen  on  the  films, 
either  before  or  after  exposure,  or  before  development,  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  the  plates  at  fault,  and  not  your  manipulation,  as  insinuated  by  the 
vendor. 

Barnet. — L  Add  sufficient  iron  sulphate  (not  perchloride)  until  no  further 
precipitate  is  thrown  down.  2.  Yes,  if  you  do  much  toning.  •  3.  To 
intensify,  not  to  reduce.  See  Mr.  Dollond’s  method  for  the  former 
in  the  Almanac  for  1895. 

W.  J.  H. — To  the  best  of  our  recollection,  the  system  employed  is  that  of  an 
arc  lamp  in  a  concave  radiator,  or  refiector,  as  it  is  termed.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  swung,  and  thus  the  light  can  be  directed  to  any 
part  of  the  studio.  The  system  is  a  fairly  common  one. 

Yellow  Platinotypes. — T.  Page.  The  cause  of  the  yellowness  in  the 
whites  of  the  platinum  prints  is  that  the  iron  was  not  all  removed  from 
the  paper  after  the  pictures  were  developed.  A  further  treatment  with 
the  hydrochloric  acid  will  most  likely  take  out  the  yellow  tint,  and  not 
injure  the  pictures. 

Enlarged  Negative. — Beginner.  The  enlarged  negative  from  which  the 
print  was  made  is  at  fault.  It  was  evidently  produced  from  an 
unsuitable  transparency,  one  that  was  thin  and  under  -  exposed. 
Transparencies  for  makiBg  enlarged  negatives  from  should  be  fully 
exposed  and  made  tolerably  vigorous  in  the  development. 

H.  Barraclough. — 1.  Use  a  medium  rapidity  plate,  a  small  stop.,  and  give 
about  half  a  second’s  exposure.  The  subjects  you  allude  to  are  a 
speciality  of  the  gentleman  named.  2,  The  yellow  screen  is  used  to 
cut  down  the  more  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Any  dealer  will 
supply  you  with  one.  3.  We  should  not  consider  such  pictures  per¬ 
manent. 


Photogravure. — T.  Binney.  There  is  no  stated  time  for  the  copper  plate  to 
remain  in  the  different  etching  baths,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  resist  film  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  etching  desired. 
The  class  of  subjects  is  also  a  factor  in  the  case.  Read  the  paper  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  given,  with  his  demonstration,  at  the  Photographic 
Club  a  short  time  back. 

Sulphur. — We  can  assign  no  reason  for  the  discolouration  beyond  this,  that 
in  all  probability  you  have  left  some  silver  hyposulphite  in  the  prints. 
In  other  words,  you  have  not  perfectly  fixed  your  prints.  The  method 
of  toning,  in  our  opinion,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Sorry 
our  answer  had  to  be  held  over  on  account  of  the  holidays. 

Woodburytype.  —  S.L.I.D.E.  If  you  cannot  succeed  in  drying  the  tissue  in 
less  than  five  days  to  a  week,  it  will  be  very  little  use  to  attempt  to 
print  reliefs  upon  it,  as  in  all  probability  it  will  turn  out  to  be  quite 
insoluble  and  undevelopable.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  with  the 
calcium  drying  box  you  have.  We  suspect  that  the  chloride  of  calcium 
you  use  is  not  completely  dry,  to  begin  with. 

Marked  Negatives. — T.  Reed  asks:  “Can  you  explain  the  fine  lines 
running  across  the  negative  sent  herewith  ?  I  put  a  dozen  plates  in  the 
hand  camera,  and  all  the  negatives  have  turned  out  the  same  I  have 
never  bad  a  like  experience,  though  I  always  use  the  same  brand  of 
plates.”— The  lines  are,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  plates  having  been 
dusted  with  a  brush  that  was  damp  or,  more  probably,  slightly  greasy, 


Woodburytype. — York  asks  where  he  can  obtain  tissue  suitable  for  making 
Woodbury  reliefs,  and  whether  it  is  supplied  ready-sensitised  as  well  as 
insensitive?  also,  who  supplies  paper  prepared  for  printing  from  the 
leaden  moulds  ? — We  are  not  sure  that  the  tissue  is  made  for  sale.  If  it 
is,  the  Autotype  Company  is  the  most  likely  source.  We  doubt  also 
if  the  paper  is  to  he  had  in  this  country  ready-prepared.  Try  Waterlow 
&  Sons,  they  are  the  most  likely  people  to  supply  it.  Liesegang 
(Diisseldorf)  used  to  supply  the  paper,  and  probably  does  so  now. 

Recovering  Debt. — Provincial  Photo  writes  :  “Some  time  ago  I  took  the 
portrait  of  a  young  lady,  and  submitted  proofs,  one  of  which  was  highly 
eulogised  at  the  time  as  being  the  best  she  had  ever  had  taken.  Two 
dozen  copies  were  supplied,  and  the  account  lor  them  rendered.  After 
waiting  two  months  I  applied  for  the  money,  and  now  they  say  the 
likeness  is  so  bad  they  will  not  pay,  and  offer  to  return  all  they  have 
left.  ’’—Sue  the  lady  in  the  County  Court,  and  produce  at  the  hearing 
the  letter  you  received  approving  of  the  portraits.  You  will  recover  the 
amount.  Doubtless,  the  money  will  be  paid  into  Court. 


Annie  M.  Travis. — The  formula  recommended  by  Dr.  Hauff  is  : — 

A.— Ortol  . 15  parts. 

Metabisulphite  .  7  ,, 

Water  . 1000  „ 


B. — Soda  carbonate  .  100  parts. 

Soda  sulphite . 125  ,, 

Water  . 1000  „ 


Add  one  grain  of  bromide  per  ounce  of  developer.  You  can  reduce  the 
water  by  one-half  and  make  up  to  full  quantity  when  you  come  to 
develop. 

Pyroxylins  by  Rail  or  Post.— Emulsion.  We  think  you  will  find  a 

difficulty  in  obtaining  pyroxyline  from  Germany  either  through  the 
post  or  the  usual  means  of  conveyance.  We  imagine  that  there,  and 
in  the  countries  through  which  it  would  have  to  come,  the  restric¬ 
tions  are  much  the  same  as  they  are  in  England  as  regards  its  carriage. 
You  can,  however,  get  celloidine  without  difficulty,  as  the  restrictions 
do  not  apply  to  that.  Messrs.  Zimmermann  are  the  agents  for  that 
here,  so  that  you  need  not  get  it  direct  from  Germany.  They  might 
also  he  able  to  supply  you  with  German  pyroxyline  ;  if  so,  it  would 
save  you  a  deal  of  trouble.  Messrs.  Zimmermann’s  address  is  St.  Mary- 
at-Hiil,  E.C. 

The  Eyes.— Developer  writes:  “  I  am  developer  at - ’s,  and  often  am  in 

the  dark  room  for  two  or  three  hours  together,  and  when  I  come  out 
into  the  strong  light  of  the  studio  my  eyes  become  painful  and  water 
very  much,  and  in  a  short  time  I  get  a  violent  headache.  I  do  not  feel 
any  inconvenience  until  I  leave  the  dark  room,  however  long  I  may  be  in  it. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  ?  ’’—The  inconvenience  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
sndden  transition  from  the  dim  light  of  the  dark  room  to  the  strong  one 
of  the  studio.  A  remedy  would  probably  be  to  put  on  and  wear  for  a 
short  time,  a  pair  of  coloured  spectacles — those  known  as  *  ‘  London 
smoke  ”  glasses  will  be  the  best.  Try  them,  and  wear  them  for 
half  an  hour  after  coming  into  the  light. 

L,— 1,  A  very  difficult  point.  We  think  your  only  plan  is  to  proceed  by 
combination  printing,  that  is,  to  make  a  separate  study  for  the  feet,  and 
print  in  that  portion.  See  articles  on  the  subject  in  recent  volumes. 
Sorry  we  cannot  spare  the  necessary  space  to  give  full  details.  2.  The 
lens  ’is  suitable  for  enlargements.  A  1\  x  5  is  the  largest  size  you  might 
expect  to  be  well  covered  with  the  smallest  stop.  3.  The  plate  named 
would  be  too  slow  for  the  work,  which  is  not  difficult.  Use  a  rapid 
isochromatie  plate  without  a  screen,  a  small  stop,  and  give  four  or  five 
seconds  by  way  of  trial.  4.  Not  of  reducing.  See  Mr.  Dollond  s  paper 
on  intensification  in  our  Almanac  for  1895.  That  is  a  practicable  pro¬ 
cess.  5.  No  ;  keep  both  sets  of  prints  in  distinct  dishes. 


*#*  Several  answers  to  correspondents,  Editorial  Table,  and  other  matter  are 
unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

ast  week,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  a  discussion 
1 1  the  medical  arrangements  at  the  Battle  of  Atbara.  General 
issell  asked  why  no  apparatus  for  the  application  of  the 
.  intgen  rays  was  carried,  and  whether  there  was  not  reason  to 
ilieve  that  some  lives  of  wounded  officers  and  men  might  have 
en  saved  had  these  appliances  been  available.  Mr.  Brodrick 
plied  that  the  Rontgen-ray  apparatus,  which  is  a  very  recent 
vention,  is  very  difficult  to  adapt  for  field  service,  and  was 
»t  carried  with  the  field  army  in  the  recent  operations.  “  From 
e  returns  the  medical  authorities  do  not  consider  there  was 
■i  single  case  in  which  life  could  have  been  saved  by  the  use  of 
e  apparatus.  Two  sets  are  now  in  Egypt,  and  one  more  will 
i  sent  out  shortly.  Two  have  been  adapted,  as  far  as  possible, 
i  r  field  service,  and  one  is  for  use  in  the  base  hospital.” 


*  *  * 

In  the  course  of  a  letter  on  the  above  subject  to  a  Birming- 
i  im  paper,  Dr.  Hall-Ed wards  remarks  :  “  The  unsatisfactory 
uswers  given  in  Parliament  to  questions  asked  relating  to 
e  application  of  the  Rontgen  rays  during  the  recent  opera¬ 


tions  in  Egypt  is  another  glaring  example  of  the  apathy 
exhibited  by  our  War  Department  in  dealing  with  questions 
relating  to  the  saving  of  life  and  suffering.  In  June  1896  (at 
my  instigation)  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  made  inquiries  of  a 
similar  nature,  when  the  answer  of  the  Director-General  of  the 
War  Office  (which  I  now  have  in  my  possession)  was  as  follows: 
‘  The  application  of  the  Rontgen  rays  to  practical  surgery  is 
in  daily  use  at  Netley ;  and  in  the  next  campaign,  If  the 
transport  question  can  be  satisfactorily  solved,  the  necessary 
apparatus  will  form  part  of  the  field  equipment.’  Several 
induction  coils  have  already  been  designed  for  work  in  the 
field,  and  investigation  has  proved  that  good  results  can  now 
be  produced  with  instruments  weighing  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  those  at  first  found  necessary.  The  chief  difficulty 
undoubtedly  lies  in  the  source  of  electricity  \  but,  inasmuch  as 
no  trouble  has  been  spared  in  designing  powerful  search  lights 
for  field  purposes,  surely  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  small  amount  of  current  necessary  for  generating 
the  X  rays.  A  couple  of  small  specially  designed  accumulators 
and  a  small  dynamo  which  can  be  driven  by  hand  would  meet 
all  the  requirements.  If  the  X-ray  apparatus  were  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  dealing  death  and  destruction,  there  would  be  little 
time  wasted  in  getting  over  the  transport  difficulties ;  and 
why,  may  I  ask,  because  it  is  otherwise,  should  such  a  fuss  be 
made  over  so  trivial  and  easily  remedied  a  matter!  Not 
having  used  the  apparatus,  it  necessarily  follows  that  every 
possible  excuse  should  be  raked  up  to  prove  why  it  was 
not  used ;  hence  the  senior  medical  officer’s  report  must  be 
taken  cum  grano  salts.  He  says  that  ‘  he  was  unable  to  trace 
a  single  instance  in  which  the  apparatus  would  have  been 
specially  useful,  or  in  which  an  operation  would  have  proved 
more  successful  by  the  use  of  the  Rontgen  rays.’  I  note 
particularly  the  ‘  specially  useful,’  as  to  those  who  are  aware 
of  the  powers  of  the  X  rays  it  must  be  apparent  that  they 
would  have  proved  ‘  useful  ’  in  every  case.  A  radiographic 
examination  of  these  400  wounded  men,  when  they  return, 
would  undoubtedly  prove  an  object-lesson  in  military  surgery 
of  more  than  passing  interest.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  A  A.  C.  Swinton,  in  Nature ,  draws  attention  to  the  effect 
of  printed  matter  on  negatives.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  known  that  photographic  negatives,  he  points  out, 
after  they  have  been  developed  and  fixed,  and  especially  if  they 
have  been  intensified  by  means  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
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and  ammonia  process,  are  often  strongly  impressed  by  pro¬ 
longed  contact  with  printed  matter.  He  first  observed  this 
many  years  ago,  and  has  a  large  number  of  negatives  in  his 
possession  which  show  the  effect  very  strongly.  “  I  enclose  a 
photographic  negative  taken  by  myself  in  1882,  which  has 
remained  since  1886  wrapped  up  in  the  accompanying  adver¬ 
tisement  sheet  of  the  Electrician.  As  will  be  observed,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  print  in  contact  with  the  film  is  clearly 
legible.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  printer’s  ink  in  this  case  that  has  produced  the 
chemical  action,  but  rather  the  paper  itself,  or  some  ingredient 
therein.  Those  portions  of  the  film  protected  from  contact 
with  the  paper  by  the  mk  have  retained  their  original  colour, 
while  the  other  portions  not  so  protected  have  become  very 
considerably  bleached.  The  printing  on  the  side  of  the  paper 
removed  from  the  film  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  effect. 
It  has  probably  been  noticed  by  others  that  ordinary  albu- 
menised  and  sensitised  photographic  paper  is  also  strongly 
affected  in  the  course  of  time  by  contact  with  printed  matter. 
In  this  case  also  the  printing  comes  out  as  white  lettering 
upon  a  darker  ground.” 

%  *  * 

According  to  a  contemporary,  M.  L.  Decombe,  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  now  enjoys  the  record  for  rapid  photo¬ 
graphy,  having  been  successful  in  photographing  the  period  of 
the  Hertzian  oscillation,  which  occupied  less  than  the  five- 
millionth  of  a  second.  A  rapidly  rotating  mirror  was  employed, 
and  the  explosive  spark  refLced  from  it  through  a  collimating 
lens  of  very  short  focus,  so  as  to  present  the  spark  in  the  focal 
plane  of  the  lens.  Previous  to  this,  Professor  Boys’  photographs 
of  bullets  in  their  flight  was  the  best  achievement  in  the  photo¬ 
graphy  of  rapidly  moving  objects. 

*  *  * 

Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin  reports  a  photographic 
find,  consisting  of  several  negatives  made  upon  paper,  and 
which  were  undoubtedly  produced  under  the  process  patented 
by  Fox  Talbot,  in  England,  in  1841.  Many  of  the  negatives 
are  signed  by  their  maker,  Victor  Prevost,  and  a  number  of 
them  bear,  in  addition  to  the  signature,  the  title,  or  a  serial 
number,  and  the  date,  which  latter  ranges  from  1852  to  1854, 
and  the  subjects  are  such,  in  several  cases,  as  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  the  dates.  The  negatives  are  of  extremely 
good  quality,  both  chemically  and  artistically,  and  vary  in  size 
from  about  6byl0tol5byl9  inches.  The  subjects  cover  a 
wide  range,  including  copies  of  paintings,  out-of-door  views, 
and  a  number  of  interiors,  several  of  the  views  presented 
being  made  in  and  about  New  York  City,  and  including 
among  others  a  number  of  the  old  Crystal  Palace  in  process 
of  erection,  and  others  of  its  interior  after  it  was  opened  to  the 
public,  which,  with  many  other  earmarks,  conclusively  establish 
dates.  The  technical  perfection  of  the  negatives,  their  size, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  collection  seem  to  show  that  their 
maker  was  an  adept  in  the  then  young  art  of  photography, 
and  the  choice  of  view  and  subject  prove  him  to  have  been  an 
artist  of  no  mean  ability.  Our  contemporary  will  be  very  glad 
to  receive  any  information  that  may  tend  to  throw  light  upon 
their  probable  history,  and  how  it  is  that  a  man  with  the 
abilities  of  Victor  Prevost  is  not  better  known  to-day  in  the 
annals  of  photography. 

#  #  * 

With  reference  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Brown’s  article  on  “Filtration” 


in  our  last  issue,  General  Tennant  has  been  kind  enough  to  show 
us  a  form  of  glass  funnel  bearing  the  mark  D.  R.  Gebrauchs 
Muster,  which  he  finds,  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary 
Swedish  filter  papers,  to  be  more  effective  than  the  plain  or 
ribbed  funnels  commonly  in  use.  The  funnel  in  question  is  so 
channelled  from  the  rim  towards  the  neck  that  a  number  of 
deep  passages  are  left  behind  the  paper,  and  thus  the  solution 
passes  rapidly  through  to  the  neck,  and  filtration  is  more 
quickly  and  completely  accomplished  than  when  plain  or 
ribbed-sided  funnels  are  employed.  Perhaps,  with  the  parti¬ 
culars  here  given,  some  reader  may  be  able  to  say  where  this 
obviously  useful  form  of  funnel  may  be  obtained. 

*  *  * 

With  reference  to  the  forthcoming  Convention  at  Glasgow 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bridge  that  there  will  be  a  special 
excursion  from  London  and  the  Eastern  Counties  to  Glasgow 
on  July  1,  comprising  the  following  stations  :  Liverpool-street 
and  all  Great  Eastern  suburban  stations  within  twelve  miles  of 
London,  Yarmouth  (Vauxhall),  Lowestoft,  Cromer,  North  Wal- 
sham,  Aylsham,  Norwich  (Thorpe),  Trowse,  Wells,  Fakenham. 
Dereham,  SwafFham,  Lynn,  Wisbeach,  Ipswich,  Stowmarket, 
Bury,  Cambridge,  Ely,  March,  Spalding,  Sleaford,  and  Lincoln. 
Return  tickets  from  London,  available  for  four  or  ten  days, 
1/.  5s.,  special  rates  from  other  stations.  Return  tickets  at 
single  fares  will  also  be  issued  to  Glasgow  from  the  same 
stations  available  for  return  on  any  day  (except  Saturday) 
within  sixteen  days,  including  day  of  issue  and  return. 


SOME  BYPATHS  OF  BUSINESS  :  SUN  PRINTING. 

I. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  put  forward  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  branches  of  work  which  the  photographer  may  take 
up  in  addition  to  portrait  and  out-door  business.  Three  years 
ago  in  the  Journal  we  directed  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  collotype*  as  a  medium  for  producing  prints  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers  for  catalogues  or  view  albums.  We  are  still 
of  opinion  that  it  is  in  such  a  direction  as  this  that  the 
photographer  will  most  easily  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his 
business.  A  new  style  of  portrait,  a  novelty  in  mount  or 
pose,  may  attract  trade  for  a  time,  but  the  demand  for  these  is 
merely  ephemeral.  What  is  wanted  is  a  development  of 
business  which  shall  supply  som9  continual  want.  Such  a 
development,  easily  worked  by  the  photographer,  and,  in 
manufacturing  centres,  presenting  every  likelihood  of  extensive 
patronage,  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  We  refer 
to  the  reproduction  of  drawings,  tracings,  &c.,  by  the  pro¬ 
cesses  known  to  the  engineer  as  “  sun  printing.”  The  outlay 
for  work  of  this  kind  is  much  less  than  that  demanded  by 
collotype,  whilst  the  manipulations  are  easily  within  the  powers 
of  the  most  ordinary  photographer.  A  little  experience  will 
enable  any  one  to  turn  out  first-rate  work.  The  reproduction 
of  a  number  of  copies  of,  say,  architectural  plans,  engineers’ 
working  drawings,  survey  maps,  municipal  and  sanitary 
schemes,  &c.,  is  a  matter  of  constant  necessity,  and,  while  some- 
firms  find  enough  work  to  justify  the  employment  of  a  sun 
printer,  there  are  many  who  will  be  ready  to  place  their  work 
in  the  hands  of  a  local  man  in  preference  to  sending  it  away 
to  the  various  houses  who  make  a  speciality  of  this  kind 
of  business.  We  here  propose  treating  of  the  practical 
*  The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  May  10,  1895. 
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etails  involved  in  the  most  generally  employed  of  these 
3produetion  processes.  Those  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
lformed  of  the  chemical  facts  upon  which  they  are  based  may 
jfer  to  the  editorial  article  in  the  Almanac  for  1889,  or  to  an 
rticle  in  the  Practical  Engineer  for  April  23,  1897  (also 
btainable  in  pamphlet  form,  price  threepence,  from  the  Hon. 
ecretary  G.W.K.  Engineering  Society,  23,  Wellington-street, 
lew  Swindon).  First  as  to  the  apparatus  required.  Printing 
rames  and  dishes  of  suitable  size,  together  with  some  arrange- 
lent  for  suspending  and  drying  the  finished  prints,  are  all  that 
i  necessary.  Drawings  and  tracings  are  met  with  of  various 
izes  as  follows : — 

Foolscap  .  18x14  inches. 

Demy  . .  22x16  „ 

Royal  .  25  x  20  ,, 

Imperial  . . .  32  x  24  „ 

Double  Elephant .  42  x30  ,, 

Antiquarian .  55  x  32  ,, 

1ST ith  others  of  larger  and  special  sizes.  The  printing  frame 
s  the  most  important  item  of  the  outfit.  It  is  made  of  form 
;imilar  to  the  better  quality  of  frames  sold  for  printing  from 
legatives,  being  fitted  with  a  front  of  plate  glass  on  which  the 
iracing  to  be  copied  is  laid.  In  all  but  the  smallest  frames  the 
jack  is  made  in  several  separate  parts,  and  pressure  is  applied 
3y  means  of  a  number  of  spiral  springs  (field  in  place  by 
ipright  pegs  attached  to  .the  4back),  the  external  end  of  the 
jpring  being  pressed  down  by  a  cross  bar,  hinged  to  one  side  of 
:he  frame  and  secured  by  a  catch  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is 
most  essential  that  the  tracing  and  sensitive  material  should  be 
pressed  into  uniformly  intimate  contact.  Any  want  of  this 
will  permit  a  scattering  of  the  light  passing  through  the 
bracing  to  take  place  with  consequent  blurring  of  the  lines. 
A  thick  pad  of  felt  is  therefore  used  between  the  sensitive 
paper  and  the  back  of  the  frame.  Frames  of  all  sizes  can  be 
obtained  of  the  firms  dealing  in  sun-printing  apparatus  (vide 
later),  an  Imperial  size  being  quoted  at  21.  10s.  The 
number  of  trays  required  for  the  operations  subsequent  to 
printing  depends  upon  the  process  selected.  For  water,  zinc 
brays  are  best,  owing  to  their  freedom  from  rust ;  but  they  can¬ 
not  be  used  for  acid  solutions.  For  these,  wooden  trays  lined 
with  lead,  guttapercha,  or  papier-mache,  aie  necessary.  Such 
lishes  are  rather  expensive.  An  efficient  substitute  which  can 
be  constructed  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  carpenter  at 
much  less  expense  is  a  wooden  tray,  lined  with  paraffin  wax. 
The  tray  is  made  of  yellow  pine,  dovetailed  together,  the 
bottom  pieces  being  let  into  grooves.  Paraffin  wax  is  obtained 
from  the  large  candlemakers,  or  best  hard  candles  used.  Melt 
sufficient  of  these  in  a  saucepan,  removing  the  wicks,  and  pour 
the  melted  wax  as  evenly  as  possible  into  the  hot  tray ;  work 
the  wax  evenly  over  the  bottom  and  sides  with  a  hot  flat  iron. 
The  outside  of  the  tray  should  be  varnished  with  shellac 
varnish.  Some  tin  cases  for  storing  the  sensitised  paper 
should  also  be  procured.  The  prints  can  be  hung  on  lines  to 
dry  or  suspended  from  a  wooden  rod  fixed  horizontally  into  the 
wall,  the  print  being  clipped  by  its  edges  by  a  wooden  peg 
shaped  like  an  inverted  L .  The  accommodation  for  the  work 
may  be  of  the  roughest  description  provided  a  good  supply 
of  light  is  available  for  printing,  and  premises,  moderately 
darkened,  are  at  hand  in  which  the  developing  and  washing 
operations  can  be  conducted. 

Although  the  photographer  cannot  stipulate  how  the  tracings 


to  be  copied  should  be  made,  and  must  take  them  as  he  finds 
them,  yet,  whenever  possible,  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
the  method  of  procedure  giving  the  best  copies.  The  tracings 
should  be  made  on  thin,  bluish  tracing  paper  or  cloth.  They 
should  on  no  account  be  folded  or  creased,  since  all  such 
inequalities  will  be  visible  in  the  print.  Lines,  dimensions, 
&e.,  should  be  put  in  with  fairly  thick  Indian  ink,  to  which  a 
little  chrome  yellow  or  burnt  sienna  has  been  added.  If 
Prussian  blue  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  should  be  rendered  more 
opaque  by  the  addition  of  flake  or  Chinese  white.  Indigo  is 
better  than  Prussian  blue  for  blue  lines,  and  vermilion  is  the 
best  colour  for  red, 

- 4 - 

Photographic  Papers. — The  amalgamation  of  the  Saxe  and 
Rives  paper-makers  and  the  raising  of  the  prices  of  the  raw 
material  is  a  serious  item  with  the  manufacturers  of  photographic 
papers  generally.  These  papers  are  costly  enough  already,  and  the 
prices  are  far  beyond  what  they  are  for  other  papers  of  similar  quality, 
from  a  paper-maker’s  point  of  view,  that  are  not  specially  adapted 
for  photographic  purposes.  For  several  decades  the  manufacture 
of  all  the  photographic  paper  used  throughout  the  world  has 
been  principally  confined  to  three  concerns— two  in  the  Rives’ 
district  and  the  other  in  Malmedy.  A  few  years  ago  the  two 
former  were  merged  into  one  concern,  and  now  the  latter  have 
joined  with  it,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  price  of  the  raw  paper  is 
something  like  doubled.  Is  the  “  ring  ”  thus  formed  to  have  things 
all  their  own  way  for  the  future  P  ” 


Is  it  not  somewhat  a  reproach  that  English  paper-makers,  who 
produce  some  of  the  finest  papers  in  the  world,  cannot,  or  do  not, 
make  a  paper  for  photographic  purposes  ?  They  make  papers  quite 
as  fine,  though  unfortunately  they  are  not  well  adapted  for 
photography.  Either  they  do  not  take  the  albumen  well,  or,  if  they 
do,  they  do  not  tone  well.  Hence  the  albumeniser  has  always  been 
at  the  mercy  of  the  firms  alluded  to.  At  present  the  preparers 
of  photographic  papers — emulsion  papers — are  less  dependent  upon 
the  raw  paper  than  are  the  albumenisers,  as  the  paper  itself  is 
usually  insulated  by  a  baryta  coating  which  supports  the  emulsion. 
This  baryta  coating  is  now  of  greater  importance  than  the  paper 
itself.  Now,  surely  English  manufacturers  can  produce  a  suitable 
raw  paper,  and  the  paper  enamellers  can  apply  a  suitable  baryta 
coating  to  it.  Some  of  the  emulsion  papers  contain  no  free  silver 
nitrate,  so  that  there  is  none  to  combine  with  the  sizing  matter  of 
the  paper,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  albumen  paper,  and  in  the 
majority  of  P.O.P.’s  there  is  the  baryta  coating  intervening.  Now 
that  matters  are  thus  far  simplified,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
English  paper-makers  will  take  the  matter  in  hand. 


Rontgen  Rays  through  an  Opaque  Tube. — In  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  subject,  before  referred  to  by  us,  some  experiments  by 
Viilari  will  be  found  of  interest ;  they  were  brought  before  the 
Naples  Academy  of  Sciences.  When  the  rays  were  passed  through 
a  long  tube  made  of  a  material  opaque  to  the  rays,  he  found  an 
undoubted  change  in  their  properties  in  one  direction — they  lost 
their  power  of  discharging  an  electrified  conductor.  Professor 
Villari’s  explanation  simply  is  that  the  lateral  rays,  which  by  their 
action  on  the  surrounding  air  would  accelerate  such  discharge,  were 
cut  off  by  the  tube.  When  the  photographic  action  came  to  be 
examined  and  compared,  he  found  the  result  of  passing  the  rays 
through  the  tube  to  be  nil.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
rays  are  neither  reflected  nor  diffused  by  the  walls  of  the  tube,  and 
that  the  transmitted  rays  are  probably  in  no  way  modified  by  its 
presence.  _ _ 

The  Electric  Light  and  Coloured  Reflectors. — In  a 

recent  number  of  the  Electrical  Engineer ,  of  New  York,  there  is 
given  an  excellent  table,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson,  of  the  amount  of 
incident  light  reflected  from  a  large  variety  of  surfaces — white,  and 
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coloured.  The  following  list  gives  the  amount  per  cent,  reflected  by 
the  different  surfaces  named : — Black  velvet,  04  per  cent. ;  black 
cloth,  1‘2 ;  deep  chocolate,  4 ;  black  paper,  4‘5 ;  dark  blue,  6-5 ; 
dark  green,  6T ;  dark  brown  (!),  13 ;  bright  red,  16‘2 ;  dirty  yellow, 
20  ;  dark  brown,  23*2 ;  white  sandstone,  24  ;  blue  paper,  25  ;  yellow 
cardboard,  30;  straw  yellow,  304  ;  yellow  paper  or  paint,  40;  green 
paper,  46‘5  ;  yellow  paper  and  grey  paper,  50 ;  light-coloured  wood, 
50 ;  bright  yellow  paper,  50 •  3 ;  light  orange  paper,  54  8  ;  white 
paper,  70;  freshly  fallen  snow,  78 ;  whitewashed  ceiling,  80;  dead 
white,  80 ;  white  blotting-paper,  82  ;  mirror,  83 ;  white  cardboard, 
92-3. 


A  New  Element. — The  latest  scientific  excitement  is  the 
discovery  by  Professor  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Morris  W.  Travers  of  a  new 
element  found  existing  in  atmospheric  air.  The  discoverers  propose 
to  call  it  “  Krypton  ”  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  concealed.  The 
history  of  its  discovery  is  the  history  of  the  patient  following  out 
of  a  slight  clue.  They  were,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Hampson, 
provided  with  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  liquid  air,  and  this  they 
allowed  to  slowly  evaporate  till  all  but  about  a  third  of  an  ounce 
was  left.  This  was  treated  in  various  ways  to  get  rid  of  other 
gases,  and  ultimately  26‘2  c.  c.  (the  bulk  of  nearly  a  fluid  ounce) 
was  left.  Spectroscopic  and  other  examinations  proved  it  to  be  a 
new  element. 


The  Greenwich  Visitation.— This  inspection,  which  is  of 
annual  occurrence,  generally  brings  to  light  many  matters  of  photo¬ 
graphic  interest,  and  the  present  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In 
the  Astronomer  Royal’s  own  room  are  to  be  found  the  most 
interesting  exhibits  of  the  year.  There  are  five  photographs  of  the 
moon  taken  with  the  Cassegrain  reflector,  a  series  of  prints  of  close 
double  stars  taken  with  the  largest  telescope  of  the  Observatory — the 
twenty- eight-inch  refractor — six  beautiful  transparencies  from  the 
recent  solar  eclipse  photographs,  taken  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  in 
India,  the  sun’s  disc  being  four  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  most 
unfortunately  happened  that  the  Observatory  photographs  have  been 
stored  in  damp  rooms,  and  have  become  seriously  injured,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  negatives,  for  the  great  stellar  map,  some  of 
these  films  having  actually  left  the  glass,  or  showed  indications  of 
so  doing.  Out  of  909  plates  for  the  catalogue  166  have  gone 
wrong,  and  70  chart  plates  out  of  828.  Glass  positives  from  the 
90  damaged  plates  are  all  right.  This  sounds  as  though  the 
negatives  had  not  been  varnished,  but  surely  such  an  obvious 
precaution  would  not  have  been  neglected. 


Medals  for  English  Painters.— The  jury  of  the  Vienna 
International  Art  Exhibition  have  made  their  awards.  With  the 
diplomas  of  honour,  there  are  twenty  large  and  thirty-nine  small 
State  medals.  Three  of  the  large  medals  and  five  of  the  smaller 
ones  go  to  British  artists — not  a  bad  proportion  in  an  international 
Exhibition.  It  has  been  argued,  by  the  opponents  of  medals  at 
photographic  exhibitions,  that  artists,  as  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
consider  it  sufficient  honour  to  have  their  works  accepted  and  hung. 
The  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  at  the  Photographic  Salon.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  English  painters  do  exhibit  their  pictures  in 
competition  at  foreign  exhibitions ;  also  some  members  of  the 
“  linked  ring  ”  do  exhibit  their  works  at  shows  where  there  are 
medals  offered  for  competition,  and  feel  very  proud  if  they  get  one, 
even  at  minor  societies. 


JOTTINGS. 

Three  weeks  will  see  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  and  take,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  a  great  many  of  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  for  a  few 
days’  enjoyment  and  photographic  study.  It  is,  of  course,  in  its 
capacity  for  making  good  or  better  photographers  of  those  who 
attend  it  that  a  Convention  meeting  always  lives  in  the  memories  of 
its  members.  Private  letters  from  Glasgow  tell  me  that  between  the 
local  committee  and  the  London  Council  some  little  friction  on 
points  of  detail  has  arisen.  For  example,  there  appears  to  be  some 


doubt  as  to  whether  members  will  be  entitled  to  invite  ladies  who 
are  non-members  to  accompany  them  on  the  excursions.  The 
Council  is  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  idea.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
obstacle  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  free  exercise  of  our 
Scotch  friends’  chivalry  ;  and,  if  I  know  anything  of  the  minds  of 
Southern  Convent ioners,  I  should  say  that  they  would  be  “  agin  the 
Government  ”  on  the  point.  The  more  ladies  who  can  be  induced  to 
attend  the  Convention  outings,  the  more  popular  photography  is 
likely  to  become.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  Convention’s  aims  to  make 
photography  popular  ?  A  short  rule  giving  members  power  to  in¬ 
vite  friends  to  the  excursions  might  meet  such  a  case  as  I  am 
discussing. 


The  Voigtlander- Cooke  lens  seems  to  have  made  some  of  the 
German  opticians  quite  angry,  and,  if  all  they  say  of  it  be  true,  the 
despised  and  nameless  French  lens  of  the  cheap  set  is  not  very 
much  inferior  to  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor’s  much  -  discussed  pro¬ 
duction.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Dr.  Von  Rohr  and  Herr 
Klepp  can  be  right  in  their  estimate  of  the  lens — indeed,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  remorseless  severity  with  which  they  pick 
the  Cooke  lens  to  pieces,  and  relegate  it  to  a  place  among 
instruments  of  the  pre-anastigmatic  type,  is  not  instigated  by  chagrin 
at  an  English  optician  having  presumed  to  enter  the  field  against 
Messrs.  Zeiss  and  others.  It  should  not  be  so,  of  course,  but 
scientific  men  are  very  jealous  persons.  However,  out  of  evil 
cometh  good.  A  reaction  appears  to  be  setting  in  just  now  against 
flat-fielded  lenses  for  certain  purposes,  so  that,  assuming  Herr  Klepp 
to  be  right  in  assigning  the  Cooke  the  unsuspected  property  of  con¬ 
siderable  curvature  of  field,  it  will  have  uses  not  anticipated  when 
it  was  first  introduced. 


I  have  a  note  to  refer  to  a  little  paper  called  “  Individualism  in 
Photography,”  April  22, 1898,  p.  250,  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Oakden, 
the  President  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  read  to  his 
members  a  couple  of  months  ago.  It  amounts  to  a  plea  that  photo¬ 
graphers  should  be  individualistic,  in  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  a 
particular  style  of  work  is  concerned,  and  should  not  imitate  or  copy 
the  styles  of  one  another.  This  is  good  advice,  but  it  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  very  trite.  Mr.  Oakden,  I  fancy,  missed  the  mark  he  aimed  at. 
What  is  obviously  wanted  in  photography  is  not  so  much  the  quality 
of  individualism — the  particular  way  of  doing  a  particular  thing— 
but  more  individuality  :  the  mind,  the  imagination,  the  sentiment  of 
the  man  showing  in  his  work.  The  Salon  people  desiderate  this 
individuality  when  they  ask  for  work  having  evidence  of  “  personal 
feeling.”  I  quote  the  phrase  from  memory ;  but,  so  far,  they  have 
only  succeeded  in  discovering  three  or  four  individualists,  Demachy, 
Puyo,  Craig  Annan,  and  perhaps  one  other.  The  rest  are  mostly 
photo-fakers,  photo-imitators,  photo-quacks. 


Two  of  the  best  papers  recently  read  before  societies,  and  printed 
in  these  pages  come  from  Scotland.  They  are  specially  distinguish¬ 
able  by  the  sound  common  sense  which  we  look  for  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  writings  of  our  northern  brethren.  The  first  of  these  papers 
is  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch  (p.  327,  May  20),  and  it  is  on  the  “  Gum- 
bichromate  Process.”  I  have  for  years  admired  the  clear  and  in¬ 
cisive  reasoning  which  Dr.  Tulloch  always  exhibits  when  he  takes  a 
debatable  subject  in  hand,  and  in  the  little  paper  on  gum-bichro¬ 
mate  to  which  I  refer  he  brushes  aside  the  sickly  mass  of  pseudo- 
artistic  rubbish  that  has  been  written  about  that  process,  in  a 
manner  that  practically  silences  retort.  He  dismisses  the  claim  for 
“  artistic  power  ”  which  the  process  is  supposed  to  afford  by  a  series 
of  cogent  arguments,  leading  up  to  the  formidable  proposition  that, 
“  whatever  power  one  has  over  his  results  in  this  process,  there  is 
no  more  evidence  in  them  of  human  intention  than  in  an  ordinary 
photograph.”  “  Fakes  ”  are  what  he  calls  gum-bichromate  pictures, 
and  the  “  best  dodge  to  improve  a  faulty  negative  is  to  do  another 
without  the  faults.”  I  commend  a  perusal  of  the  paper  to  thos* 
silly  photographers  who  affect,  or  are  being  led,  to  imagine  that  a 
little  pottering  about  with  bichromated  gum  will  make  “  artists  ”  of 
them. 
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The  second  paper  is  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Macintyre  (page  374).  Xn- 
I  cidentally  writing  on  the  Hand  Camera,  he  puts  in  a  forcible  defence 
of  topographical  work — work  which  is  “  fairly  sharply  focussed, 
supplies  a  good  detail,  and  shows  particular  places,  and  persons,  and 
subjects  as  they  appear  in  ordinary  daylight  and  to  the  average  eye.” 
“  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,”  goes  on  Mr.  Macintyre,  “  this  topo¬ 
graphical  work  has  done  more  to  disseminate  among  mankind  an 
accurate  and  intelligent  idea  of  the  world  .  .  .  than  any  other  single 
agency.”  It  is  needless  to  add  that,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  Mr. 
Macintyre  throws  keen  ridicule  on  the  present  prominence  given  to 
“  impressionist  interpretations  of  nature  ” — a  phase  of  photography 
with  which  we  of  late  have  been  so  sickened  and  nauseated  that 
Mr.  Macintyre’s  vigorous  scorn  of  it  comes  with  all  the  refreshment 
and  reinvigoration  of  a  cool  breath  of  air  on  a  moist  and  clammy 
night.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that,  when  every  shop  boy  or  mill  hand 
is  being  told  to  go  “  moping  round  ”  (I  quote  Mr.  Macintyre)  in 
search  of  gloomy  or  misty  effects,  under  the  delusion  that  he  is 
thereby  producing  “  pictorial  ”  photographs,  some  photographers 
have  kept  their  heads,  and  are  protesting  against  the  verbose  and 
inflated  penny-a-lining  twaddle  with  which  some  hermaphroditic 
photographers  and  others  are  deluging  us,  in  the  persuasion  that 
they  are  teaching  “art.”  We  could  not  have  a  more  effective  and 
complete  demolition  of  the  mountain  of  nonsense  that  has  recently 
been  piled  round  the  ricketty  flagstaff  of  “  pictorial  ”  photography 
than  Mr.  Macintyre  has  put  into  his  little  paper  on  the  Hand 
Camera. 


What  exciting  reading  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  (p.  349)  supplies,  to  be  sure.  Mrs.  Bishop, 
who  lectured  on  her  photographic  experiences  in  the  Chinese  Far 
East,  tells  us  that  “  in  the  attempts  which  she  made  to  set  up  her 
camera  in  Western  China  she  was  mercilessly  knocked  about,  beaten 
and  pelted  with  dangerous  missiles,  and  the  camera  was  overturned. 
.  .  .  .  Photography,”  she  adds,  “as  practised  in  Western  China, 
was  anything  but  a  recreation.”  One  can  readily  understand  that. 
The  fact  that  the  intrepid  lady  went  through  some  really  wonderful 
adventures  for  the  purpose  of  securing  photographs  of  this  strange 
land  and  its  people,  and  was  successful  in  her  object,  should  make 
photographers  in  particular  feel  proud  of  her.  Fancy  the  skill  with 
which  she  turned  “fluid  river  mud”  to  account  for  developing 
purposes,  and  brought  home  the  negatives !  There  ought  to  be  a 
kind  of  photographic  Victoria  Cross  for  such  achievements,  and 
Mrs.  Bishop  should  be  its  first  recipient. 


Last  week’s  daily  papers,  in  their  Parliamentary  proceedings, 
reported  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War  as  informing  a 
questioner  that  no  radiographic  apparatus  was  on  the  field  during 
the  recent  Battle  of  Atarba,  because  it  was  difficult  to  adapt  for 
field  service.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  this  admission  of 
official  impotence  that  in  this  Journal  for  May  27  (p.  342)  Surgeon- 
Major  W.  C.  Beevor,  of  the  Army  Medical  Staff,  gives  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  working  of  a  radiographic  outfit  during  the  Indian 
frontier  campaign  at  Tirah-Peshawur,  an  apparently  difficult  country 
for  transport.  One  is  therefore  wondering  why  an  X-ray  outfit  was 
sent  to  India,  and  not  to  Egypt.  Is  it  another  case  of  depart¬ 
mental  blundering  P  Cosmos. 

- — - -+ — - — - 

ON  THE  SO-CALLED  DEPTH  OF  FOCUS  IN  ROUND 
FIELD  LENSES. 

“  For,  as  I  have  proved  amid  the  purlieus  of  Drury  Lane  ....  there 
is  no  scene  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  its  [the  portrait  objective’s] 
agency,  and,  whereas  on  an  open  landscape  scene  only  a  very  limited  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field  would  be  sharp,  here,  owing  to  the  convergence  of  the 
subject  and  the  well-known  law  of  conjugate  focus,  the  field  on  the 
sensitive  surface  is  flat,  and  the  picture  sharp  up  to  its  very  margin.” — 
J.  Traill  Taylor  (“Lenses  for  Hand  or  Detective  Cameras,”  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  1889,  vol.  xxxvi.  No.  1529,  pages 
553,  554. 

In  these  words  of  the  late  Editor  of  this  Journal  we  have  the  clue 


to  certain  apparent  differences  between  theory  and  practice  as  re¬ 
gards  depth  of  focus  in  old  and  new  forms.  As  practical  photo¬ 
graphers  are  aware,  there  is  a  saying  that  lenses  of  the  old  rapid 
symmetrical  or  rectilinear  type,  in  certain  cases,  will  work  sharper 
at  a  comparatively  large  aperture  (/-8,/-t)  than  modern  anastigmats 
do.  The  difference  between  theory  and  practice  does  not  in  reality 
exist;  it  exists  only,  here  as  in  many  other  cases,  because  theory  is 
misunderstood  and  misapplied.  The  question  is  not  one  of  depth  of 
focus,  but  of  curvature  or  flatness  of  field.  Remembering  the  de¬ 
duction  of  the  formula  for  depth  of  focus  in  lenses  of  different  con¬ 
struction  but  of  equal  focal  lengths  and  relative  apertures,  we  shall 
easily  see  that  the  alleged  independence  of  depth  of  focus  from  the 
type  of  the  objective  exists  only  for  plane  objects  situated  imme¬ 
diately  on,  or  so  near  to,  the  axis,  that  their  sharp  images  may  be 
considered  as  quite  flat  and  as  lying  on  the  plane  surface  of  the 
sensitive  plate.  In  the  case  of  plane  objects  giving  curved  images, 
the  entire  theory  does  not  hold  good  for  oblique  pencils,  and  cannot 
be  applied. 

In  our  case,  the  distinction  between  old  and  new  lenses  is  made 


with  respect  to  a  certain  property  of  these  lenses,  viz.,  the  property 
of  a  curved  and  a  flat  field.  The  old  lenses  used  for  landscape  work 
have  mostly  a  field  concave  to  the  lens,  certainly  concave  if  corrected 
for  astigmatism.  Let  the  fig.  1  represent  a  section  through  such 
an  old  lens  and  through  the  cone  of  rays  passing  through  the 
middle  of  the  diaphragm,  and  suppose  the  light  to  move  from  left 
to  right,  and  the  sign  »  to  mean  infinity,  the  objects  from  which  the 
rays  come  are,  as  we  may  always  assume  in  landscape  photography, 
at  infinite  distances,  at  any  rate  at  infinity  compared  with  the 
equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  then,  as  we  pointed  out,  the  sharp 
field  of  such  a  lens  used  with  a  certain  aperture  is  generally  rounded, 
turning  its  hollow  side  to  the  lens. 

If  we  take  fig.  1  as  representing  a  horizontal  section  through  an 
anastigmatically  corrected  lens  of  the  old  glasses,  through  the  cone 
of  rays  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  diaphragm,  and  through 
the  focal  surface  fv  f,  of  distant  objects,  then  we  must  draw  the 
line,  p  p,  vertically  to  the  axis,  in  order  to  represent  the  sensitive 
plate.  If  this  line,  p  p,  touches  the  curve,  fv f,  in  f,  we  describe  it 
in  photographic  language  as  focussed  for  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and 
then  the  question  arises,  what  will  become  of  the  margin  of  the 
plate,  viz.,  the  places  marked  by  p  and  P?  Objects  at  infinite 
distances  will  not  be  sharp  there,  for  these  images  are  formed  at  f 
and  /,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  finding  a  point  on  the  rays 
30  fp>  which  will  have  its  sharp  image  at  p.  This  point  will  be 
nearer  to  the  lens,  for  every  photographer  is  aware  that  he  must 
rack  out  his  camera  in  focussing  for  nearer  objects,  and  therefore, 
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if  we  place  the  plate  at  p,  it  is  not,  the  infinite  point  the  image 
of  which  is  at  f,  which  will  be  sharp,  but  a  point,  p,  nearer  to  the 
lens.  Thus  we  find  that  the  distances  between  the  lens  and  the 
points,  p,  sharply  defined  on  the  plate,  decrease  with  increasing 
obliquity  of  the  rays. 

The  fig.  2  represents  these  points  placed  on  five  rays  at  the 
necessary  distances,  and  a  curve  connecting  them.  From  the  pre¬ 
ceding  it  is  evident  that  every  point  on,  or  very  close  to,  this  curve 


will  have  its  image  in,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  the  plane,  p  p,  so 
that,  in  photographic  language,  all  objects  arranged  on  such  a  curve 
will  be  represented  sharply,  even  with  large  aperture,  on  the  sensitive 
plate. 

Now,  suppose  we  take  a  flat-fielded  lens,  the  case  is  different. 
Here  the  objects  situated  at  infinite  distances  (fig.  1)  would  be  re¬ 
presented  with  full  aperture  at  the  plane,  p  Fp,  and,  to  obtain  a 
sharp  definition  for  the  curve  above  mentioned,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  stop  down  the  lens  to  a  very  high  degree.  Thus  it  is  obvious 
that  the  old  ltnses,  with  the  peculiar  form  of  the  curve  of  sharply 
defined  objects,  are  much  more  adapted  for  rendering  convergent 
objects,  such  as  street  views,  interiors  of  cathedrals,  and  so  on,  than 
the  new  lenses,  with  their  plane  fields ;  and,  were  it  simply  the  task 
of  the  photographer  to  take  objects  arranged  on  a  line  concave  to  the 
lens,  the  opticians,  from  J.  Petzval  down  to  those  of  our  own  time, 
would  not  have  tried  their  utmost  to  flatten  the  fields  of  lenses.  With 
perfect  justice  we  may  describe  this  property  of  the  round  field  as  a 
drawback  to  the  lens,  even  if  sometimes  we  are  able  to  make  it  of 
use.  There  is  certainly  no  practical  difficulty  in  arranging  a  group 
according  to  the  curve  described,  and  the  different  persons  will 
come  out  quite  sharp ;  but,  if  we  take  a  lens  with  a  remarkably 
round  field,  we  are  of  necessity  bound  to  bring  the  persons  on  the 
sides  of  the  group  so  close  to  the  lens  that  they  are  represented  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  those  in  the  centre,  and  we  should  find 
fault  not  with  the  precision,  but  with  the  perspective,  of  the  picture ; 
whereas,  in  using  a  flat-field  lens,  the  persons  may  be  placed  on  a 
line  vertical  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  with  the  same  aperture  we 
shall  obtain  the  same  sharpness,  but  a  decidedly  better  perspective, 
because  the  scale  of  reduction  remains  unchanged  for  every  person* 
This  deficiency  becomes  even  more  apparent  in  reproduction  work. 
Tbe  round- field  lens,  corrected  for  astigmatism,  and  incapable  of 
defining  with  a  large  aperture  a  plane  object  on  the  plate,  has  to  be 
stopped  down  considerably  to  obtain  sharp  definition  throughout  the 
picture,  whereas  the  flat-field  lens,  corrected  for  astigmatism,  gives 
equal  sharpness  on  the  plate  with  sufficient  intensity. 

Thus,  from  the  foregoing,  we  may  sum  up  as  follows  :  The  old 
lenses,  which  could  not  be  corrected  for  astigmatism  without  the 
introduction  of  roundness  of  field,  do  not  come  up  to  the  new  flat- 
fielded  anastigmats  in  general  applicability,  but  there  are  some  in¬ 
stances  of  outdoor  photography  in  which  one  is  able  to  make  this 
very  deficiency,  the  roundness  of  field,  of  use.  In  these  cases,  and 
in  these  only  (convergent  objects  such  as  street  views,  interiors  of 
cathedrals,  &c.,  with  comparatively  large  apertures),  they  will  be 
superior  to  the  new  type  of  lenses.  R. 
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DEPTH  OF  FOCUS. 

Possibly,  at  the  present  time,  the  following  extract  from  Pizzighelli’s 
Handbuch  der  Phutographie  may  be  of  interest : — 

If  a  distant  object  be  sharply  focussed  with  a  lens  that  is  stopped 
down,  it  will  be  found  that  the  focussing  screen  may  be  shifted  a  little  to 
and  fro  without  sensibly  diminishing  the  sharpness  to  the  eye.  It  will 
be  further  found  that,  without  altering  the  position  of  the  ground  glass, 
objects  which  may  be  before  and  behind  that  focussed  on  will  appear 
sufficiently  sharp. 

This  power  of  the  lens  to  define  sufficiently  sharp  for  the  eye,  upon  the 
focussing  screen,  the  images  of  objects  at  different  distances  from  the 
camera,  is  called  “  depth,”  or  ‘‘depth  of  focus.”  It  is  of  great  value  in 
photographic  work,  since  it  permits  one  to  obtain  foreground  and  distance 
equally  sharp. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  the 
diaphragms  in  lessening  some  lens  aberrations,  the  phenomenon  of  depth 


of  focus  relies  on  the  fact  that,  with  rays  which  meet  at  a  very  acute 
angle,  the  focussing  screen  may  stand  somewhat  in  front  of  or  behind 
the  point  of  intersection,  without  the  image  of  a  point  formed  by  the 
rays  being  appreciably  altered.  Figs.  92  and  93  explain  this.  With  the 
lens  without  diaphragm  (fig.  92),  a  very  small  shift  of  the  focussing  screen 
v,  towards  v1  or  v2,  is  sufficient  to  form,  instead  of  an  image  in  the  form  of 
a  point,  a  circle  with  a  diameter  ax  ax  or  a 2  a2,  and  thus  a  fuzzy  image. 
If,  however,  a  diaphragm,  b  (fig.  93),  is  inserted,  v,  as  well  as  v 1  and  v\ 
may  be  formed  on  the  focussing  screen.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  first 


instance,  there  would  only  appear  sharp  on  the  screen,  v,  that  point  the 
image  of  which  would  be  exactly  formed  at  this  place,  whilst  in  the 
second  case  the  images  of  all  points  would  appear  sufficiently  sharp,  that 
is,  they  would  appear  as  points  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  con¬ 
jugate  foci,  must  be  formed  in  v 1  or  v 2. 

Thus,  therefore,  the  required  sharpness  for  the  depth  for  any  special 
case,  to  be  satisfactory,  the  diameter  of  any  bundle  of  combined  rays 
must  be  within  the  limits  in  which  the  image  of  any  individual  point  of 
the  object  to  be  taken  is  formed,  and  so  small  that  it  appears  as  a  point. 
For  the  unaided  eye  this  will  be  the  case  if  this  diameter  amounts  to  the 
most  to  0T  mm.  ;  for  small  work,  which  is  to  be  enlarged  later,  and  still 
appear  sharp  in  the  enlargement,  it  ought  not  to  exceed  more  than 
0  05  mm. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  obvious  that,  under  otherwise  equal 
conditions,  the  depth  of  focus  increases  with  decrease  of  the  aperture  of 
the  lens  (diaphragm  aperture),  and  can  therefore  be  increased  by  the 
insertion  of  smaller  stops.  The  decrease  of  the  diaphragm  aperture  in 
the  endeavours  to  increase  the  depth  ought  not,  however,  to  be  carried 
too  far — it  ought  not  to  go  too  much  below  /-60,  or  otherwise  a  certain 
flatness,  and  also  fuzziness,  will  be  formed  in  consequence  of  the  diffusion 
of  light. 

Under  all  circumstances,  however,  the  depth  of  focus  is  dependent  on 
the  fact  that  the  object  to  be  taken  is  sufficiently  distant,  so  that  the 
images  of  its  individual  parts  fall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  fooal 
plane.  They  are  then  so  close  behind  one  another  that  a  focussing 
screen  in  the  position  of  the  mean  plane  can  reproduce  them  sufficiently 
sharp.  The  following  table,  which  is  reckoned  out  for  objects  at  various 
distances,  and  for  a  lens  of  10  cm.  focus,  and  shows  how  much  greater 
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the  individual  distances  of  the  picture  planes  are  than  the  principal  focus, 
makes  what  has  been  said  quite  clear 


Distance  of  object 
in  m. 

Difference  between 
im  ige  plane  and 
focal  plane  in  mm. 

Distance  of  object 
in  m. 

Difference  between 
image  plane  and 
focal  plane  in  mm. 

10,000 

0-091 

3 

3-5 

1,000 

o-oi 

2 

5  3 

100 

o-i 

1 

11  1 

50 

0  2 

0-5 

25  0 

10 

10 

0-4 

330 

5 

2-04 

0-3 

50  0 

4 

2-6 

0-2 

100-0 

For  distant  objects,  to  50  in.,  the  focussing  screen  is  removed  only  a 
very  little,  as  far  as  0-2  mm.  from  the  plane  of  the  principal  focus.  If 
it  is  placed  at  the  equivalent  focus,  all  objects  from  50  m.  distant  appear 
sufficiently  sharp.  With  objects  which  lie  nearer,  the  differences  in  the 
image  planes  will  be  greater,  however,  and  it  will  be  then  more  difficult 
to  obtain  them  simultaneously  sharp  on  the  focussing  screen.  Objects, 
for  instance,  at  1  and  2  metres’  distance  will  be  reproduced  with  this  lens 
at  llT-5‘3  =  5-8  mm.  behind  one  another. 

This  explains  also  the  difficulty,  in  taking  portraits  in  the  studio, 
where  the  distances  are  proportionately  small  and  the  use  of  small 
diaphragms  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  light  is  not  permissible,  of 
obtaining  absolute  sharpness  of  all  parts.  With  groups,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  arrange  people  with  as  little  depth  as  possible. 

The  Depth  of  Shabpness  in  Hand  Cameras  without  Focussing. 

With  all  apparatus  in  which  focussing  is  done  before  exposure  the 
necessary  degree  of  the  depth  of  focus  is  judged  by  observation,  and 
regulated  by  the  insertion  of  stops  ;  but  there  exist  a  very  large  class  of 
hand  cameras  which  are  used  without  previous  focussing.  This  class  of 
apparatus  has  no  focussing  screen,  and  the  lens  is  in  most  eases  once  for 
all  focussed  on  infinity— that  is  to  say,  the  distance  of  the  sensitive  plate 
from  the  lens  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  equivalent  focus.  The  ques¬ 


tion  is  now  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which,  with  these  cameras 
with  fixed  extension,  the  depth  of  focus  of  the  objective  used  is  sufficient 
so  that  the  maximum  indistinctness  shall  not  exceed  the  limits  of 

0T  mm. 

In  fig.  94  let  a  and  b  be  two  images  of  two  points,  A  and  b,  formed  by 
the  objective,  c  d,  of  the  aperture,  d,  and  focus,/. 

If  these  are  taken  on  one  plate,  and  the  focussing  screen  placed  at  a, 
the  image,  a,  of  the  point,  a,  will  be  sharp,  that  of  the  point,  b,  however, 
will  not  be  a  sharp  point,  but  appear  as  a  circle  of  the  diameter,  a1  a2. 
Similarly,  by  placing  the  screen  in  b,  a  sharp  image  of  the  point,  b,  will 
be  obtained,  but  a  fuzzy  image  of  the  point,  a,  as  a  circle  of  the  diameter, 
\  br  If  the  points,  a  and  b,  are  sufficiently  distant,  or  the  aperture,  d, 
of  the  lens  be  reduced  by  the  insertion  of  a  diaphragm,  the  circles,  at  a2 
and  b1  b2l  can  be  so  reduced  that  they  are  no  longer  recognisable  by  the 
eye,  and  therefore  do  not  exceed  the  permissible  indistinctness  of 
0-1  mm.,  so  that  the  depth  of  focus  will  amount  to  the  distance,  ha,  and 
the  focussing  screen  may  be  placed,  according  to  the  point  which  is  to 
be  obtained  sharper,  either  at  a  or  b,  without  the  image  of  the  other 
point  exceeding  the  permissible  fuzziness. 

Instead,  however,  as  in  this  case,  of  allowing  the  indistinctness  to 
successively  decrease  from  01  mm.  to  0  mm.,  it  may  be  distributed  by 
placing  the  focussing  screen  at  c,  at  which  the  circles  of  confusion  of 
the  points,  a  and  b,  are  equal  to  one  another.  By  such  distribution  of 
the  sharpness  the  advantage  is  obtained  that  this  can  be  extended  over  a 
greater  stretch.  Fig.  95  shows  this,  if  not  in  the  correct  proportions. 


c 


If,  for  instance,  in  fig.  94  the  circle,  b1  b2,  had  the  diameter  of  OT  mm., 
and  if  one  would  obtain  an  equal  fuzziness  by  placing  the  screen  at 
c  (x  =  a1  a2),  thus  by  keeping  the  position  of  a  (fig.  95)  constant,  the 
point,  b,  the  image  of  which  must  have  the  same  degree  of  sharpness  as 
that  of  the  point,  a,  may  be  brought  considerably  nearer. 

If  in  fig.  94  we  designate  the  image  planes  with  p,  p,  and  y,  and  the 
corresponding  distances  with  pv  px,  and  yv  the  focus  as  /,  the  ratio 
aperture  as  d,  and  the  permissible  confusion  at  c  with  x,  we  have  then 
the  following  equations  : — 


1. 


2. 


3. 


PF 

P  = 


y 1 


p  —  F 
p  F 
p  —  F 

y  f 
y  -  f 


It  further  follows  that  from  the  simitar  triang’es  c  d  a  ~  a  c3  c2  and 
c  d  b  /— '  Cg  b 

x:(y-p)  =  a:p 
x  :  (P  -  y)  =  a  :  p 


4. 


From  which  it  follows — 


5. 


p  = 


y  d 

a  +  x 
V  d 
a  -  x 


Substituting  the  values  of  p  and  p  in  equations  1  and  2,  we  have  — 

F 

6  ...  yav  - 


Pi 


p,  = 


y  a  -  (d  +  x)  f 
y  a  f 

y  a  -  (d  -  x)  f 


{d  +  x) 

y  & 


i  _ 


y  « 


And  substituting  the  value  of  the  permissible  confusion  x  =  0  1  mm. 

i  F 

p 1  =  -  „  — —  mm. 


7. 


-  (d  +  OT) 

1  -  - ^ - -  F 

y  d 

F 

,  •  d  +  0  1 

y  a 


mm. 


A 


J5  ^  „  -  ' 

_  __ 

*  -  -  -- 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Fig.  96. 

From  these  equations  the  distance  (p1  and  px)  of  any  points  (a  and  b) 
can  be  reckoned  so  that  they  shall  be  formed  on  the  focussing  screen 
with  the  permissible  disc  of  confusion  with  any  objective  of  known  focus. 
Focus  f,  and  for  any  ratio  aperture  {a),  and  for  any  position  of  the 
focussing  screen  (y). 

When  the  point  a  is  at  a  very  great  distance,  and  p1=  oo,  the  first 
equation  7  takes  the  form. 


,  d  +  OT 

1 - ; - F 


y  d 


which  can  only  happen  when  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  =  0  ; 
therefore — 


x_  (1+0-1) 


wherefore 


8. 


y  d 
d  +  0-1 

y  =  — —  f  mm. 
y  d 


which  gives  the  distance  of  the  focussing  screen  from  the  lens,  so  that 
the  permissible  confusion  shall  extend  from  the  point  b  in  the  foreground 
to  the  point  a  in  the  distance. 

For  the  distance  (p^  of  b  there  results  by  substituting  the  values  of  8 
in  the  second  equation  7 — 

9*  0-2 

By  means  of  the  equations  8  and  9  may  now  be  reckoned  for  the 
different  effective  apertures  (d)  of  a  lens,  the  distances  at  which  the  fore 
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round  (point  b)  to  the  distance  shall  still  appear  equally  sharp,  and  also 
the  corresponding  distances  of  the  focussing  screen  from  the  lens. 

The  following  Table  XI.  contains  the  required  results  for  six  objectives 
from  5  to  30  cm.  foci  with  different  effective  apertures. 

Table  XI. 

The  Depth  of  Sharpness  from  oo  with  any  Effective  Aperture 

WITH  THE  CORRESPONDING  PICTURE  PLANE  AND  A  PERMISSIBLE  CONFUSION 

of  0-1  mm. 


Ratio 

aperture  d—  j 

For  lenses  of  foci  f  in  m  m. 

The  picture 
plane  y,  corre¬ 
sponding  to 
the  ratio 
aperture  and 
in  mm. 

50 

ICO 

150 

200 

250 

300 

The  distance  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  foreground 
will  be  in  m. 

/-5 

2  5 

10-1 

22  6 

40-0 

62-5 

90  0 

y= F  +  05 

/- 10 

1-3 

5  1 

11-3 

20-0 

31-3 

45*0 

y  =  Y  + 1-0 

/-15 

0*9 

3-4 

7’6 

13-3 

20*9 

30-0 

y  =  F  +  l-5 

/-20 

0-7 

2-6 

5  7 

10  0 

15-6 

22-5 

y- F  +  2-0 

/-  25 

0-5 

2-1 

4-6 

8-0 

12 '5 

18-0 

t/  =  F  +  2  5 

/-B0 

0-5 

1-8 

3-8 

6-7 

10-4 

15-0 

y= F  +  3-0 

This  confirms  the  fact  already  established  by  experience  that  the 
depth  of  focus  increases  with  the  decrease  of  aperture,  and  that  with 
equal  ratio  aperture  the  objective  with  shorter  focus  works  deeper  than 
that  with  longer  focus.  Thus  with  an  equal  aperture,  /- 10,  the  point  in 
the  foreground,  which  is  still  sharp  with  the  distance,  is  with  an  ob¬ 
jective  of  f  =  50  mm.,  only  1*3  m.  from  the  camera,  whilst  with  a  lens 
of  f  =  250  mm.  it  is  31-3  m.,  which  is  considerably  further  off. 


Jf  the  position  of  the  focussing  screen  is  not  altered  in  a  corresponding 
manner  to  the  ratio  aperture  (Equation  8),  but  is  placed  once  for  all  at 
the  equivalent  focus  (j/  =  f,  fig.  97),  the  very  distant  points  will  appear 
sharp,  and  the  sharpness  towards  the  foreground  gradually  decrease — 
that  is  to  say,  the  fuzziness  will  increase.  If  the  latter  should  not 
exceed  the  suitable  degree  of  0‘1  mm.,  the  image  plane  of  the  nearest 
point  of  the  foreground,  which  will  still  be  sufficiently  sharp,  can  still  be 
reckoned,  when  in  the  second  equation,  7,  y  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  f. 
It  then  takes  the  form  of — 


The  value  of  px  for  different  lenses  of  f  =  5Q  mm.  to  300  mm.  for  the 
different  effective  apertures  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  XII. 

The  depth  of  sharpness  from  oo  when  the  picture  plane  =  the  equivalent 
focus,  with  a  permissible  confusion  of  0-l  mm. 


Ratio 

For  lenses  of  focus  in  mm. 

aperture 

a= 

50 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

The  distance  of  the 

nearest  point  of  the  foreground  will  be  in  m 

/  5 

5-0 

200 

45-0 

80  0 

125  0 

180-0 

/- 10 

2 '5 

100 

22-5 

400 

625 

900 

/-15 

1-7 

6-7 

15  0 

26-7 

41-7 

60-0 

/-  20 

1-3 

5  0 

11-3 

20-0 

31-3 

450 

/-  25 

1-0 

4-0 

90 

16-0 

25-0 

36  0 

/-B0 

0-9 

3  4 

7-5 

13-4 

20-y 

30-0 

A  comparison  of  the  corresponding  values  of  the  two  tables  shows  at 
once  that,  with  a  displacement  of  the  focussing  screen  corresponding  to 
the  ratio  aperture  (Table  XI.),  the  depth  of  sharpness  is  considerably 


greater  than  if  the  focussing  screen,  and  with  it  the  sensitive  plate,  be 
placed  once  for  all  in  the  focus  (Table  XII.).  Thus,  for  instance,  with  a 
ratio  aperture  of  f- 10,  and  with  the  same  lens  of  f  =  150  mm.  in  the  first 
case,  the  foreground,  which  is  sufficiently  sharp,  reaches  to  11*3  m.,  and 
in  the  second  case,  however,  to  22  -5  m.  from  the  apparatus. 

The  result  of  the  researches  in  the  above-mentioned  notes,  as  regards 
cameras  without  extension,  as  most  detective  or  hand  cameras  are  need, 
in  which  there  is  no  focussing  on  the  ground  glass,  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions  : — 

1.  To  increase  the  depth  of  the  sharpness  it  is  advisable  to  be  able  to 
shift  the  objective  a  little,  so  that  its  distance  from  the  sensitive  plate 
(last  column,  Table  XI.)  may  correspond  to  that  of  the  diaphragm 
aperture  for  the  time  being. 

2  If  the  camera  has  a  fixed  focus — that  is  to  say,  if  neither  the 
objective  nor  the  sensitive  plate  is  movable — and  if,  as  is  actually  the 
case  with  many  hand  cameras,  the  lens  is  provided  with  only  one 
diaphragm,  the  distance  of  that  should  be  determined  for  this  aperture, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  depth  of  sharpness. 

3.  If  the  camera  has  a  fixed  focus,  and  the  objective  is  used  with 
several  diaphragm  apertures,  the  picture  plane  must  be  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  the  equivalent  focus,  and  the  depth  of  the  attainable  sharpness 
with  any  diaphragm  is  equal  to  the  values  in  Table  XII. 

4.  As  in  the  use  of  hand  cameras,  the  objects  whioh  are  found  to  be 
nearest  to  the  apparatus  are  very  near,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  sufficient 
sharpness  to  use  only  very  small  lenses  ;  one  gains  thus  not  only  in 
sharpness  of  the  near  objects,  but  on  account  of  the  less  stopping  down 
and  the  lesser  thickness  of  the  lens  also  in  rapidity.  By  the  choice  of 
small  objectives  it  is  also  necessary  to  build  the  cameras  as  small  and  as 
portable  as  possible. 

5.  In  the  two  Tables  the  distances  of  the  objects  which  are  equal,  or 
approximately  equal,  to  100  times  the  focus  of  the  lens,  are  printed  in 
underlined.  It  will  be  seen  how,  with  increase  of  the  focus,  the  ratio 
aperture  must  always  be  smaller  in  order  to  obtain  a  point,  which  is  100 
times  the  focus  distant,  sufficiently  sharp.  The  generally  expressed 
opinion,  that  an  object  distant  100  times  the  focus  of  the  lens  appears 
sharp  on  a  focussing  screen  stationed  at  the  equivalent  focus,  is  therefore 
only  conditionally  correct,  that  is  to  say  for  any  focus  only  with  a  given 
diaphragm  aperture. 

■» - 

BEFORE  THE  CONVENTION. 

III.  Messrs.  Charles  Sweet,  Rothesay  ;  and  Charles  Reid,  Wishaw. 

It  is  only  natural  that  visitors  to  Glasgow  at  Convention  time  will  not 
spend  their  holiday  entirely  within  reach  of  “  St.  Mungo’s  Tower,”  but 
will  travel  afield ;  in  fact,  the  particulars  already  published  in  the  Journal 
show  that  arrangements  are  being  completed  to  allow  them  to  do  this  with 
as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  possible.  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  all¬ 
day  excursions,  and  we  propose  to  deal  with  it  next  week,  but  meantime 
we  intend  devoting  attention  to  two  photographers  near  by  the  metropolis 
of  the  West.  The  Thursday  excursion  should  be  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
trips  of  the  series  to  those  who  are  not  troubled  with  mal  de-mer.  Daring 
the  cruise  the  Convention  steamer  will  visit  Rothesay  Bay,  and  the  visit 
may  be  the  more  enjoyed  if  we  know  a  few  facts  about  “  Sweet,  Rothesay 
Bay.”  This  is  a  pun,  but  I  decline  to  become  sponsor  for  it;  it  is  the 
method  by  which  Mr.  Charles  Sweet,  photographer,  Rothesay,  impresses 
his  address  upon  his  friends,  and  not  a  bad  method,  you  will  admit. 

Mr.  Sweet  is  a  “  Glesca’  loon;”  after  duly  serving  his  apprenticeship 
with  Mr.  Alex.  McNab,  of  that  city,  he  went  to  Mr.  Adamson,  Rothesay, 
with  whom  he  laboured  three  years.  He  then  started  business  on  his 
own  behalf ;  his  capital  was  small,  but  he  succeeded,  and  his  rise  was  thus 
described  to  us  by  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Sweet’s,  who  we  trust  will 
pardon  its  use  here  :  “  By  sheer  brute  force,  combined  with  a  love  for 
his  profession  and  a  strong  objection  to  strong  drink,  he  raised  himself  to 
his  present  position.”  Mr.  Bweet  is  yet  a  young  man,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  his  profession,  and,  now  that  he  has  taken  up  exhibition  work,  he  may 
be  prominently  heard  of  at  future  exhibitions,  even  although  he  declares 
he  is  too  busy  a  man  to  be  troubled  with  them. 

His  studio,  a  block  of  buildings  three  stories  high,  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  “  the  Brighton  of  Scotland,”  as  Englishmen  delight  to  call 
Rothesay ;  the  proud  Scot,  however,  will  have  none  of  this,  and,  in 
reply,  dubs  Brighton  “the  Rothesay  of  the  South.”  It  is  a  corner 
building,  and  has  been  specially  constructed  for  the  business. 

In  the  three  windows  he  makes  a  telling  display  of  specimen  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  this  display  is  continued  in  the  spacious  show-room. .  The 
specimens  include  ordinary  studio  work  and  enlargements ;  while  for 
the  more  artistically  inclined  there  are  displayed  carbon  prints  and 
studies  for  exhibition  work.  From  the  show-room  a  neat  staircase  leads 
to  the  reception  and  dressing-rooms.  In  the  reception-room  are  shown 
a  number  of  huge  enlargements.  Another  staircase  leads  to  the  studio 
and  dark-room  adjoining.  The  studio  is  large  and  well  lighted ;  the 
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blinds  are  simple  but  effective,  and  the  accessories  show  a  number 
designed  by  Mr.  Sweet  himself ;  these  indicate  that  he  is  no  mere 
copyist,  but  believes  in  striking  out  on  original  lines. 

Mr.  Sweet  is  better  known  to  the  general  public,  apart  from  the  good 
folks  of  Bute,  as  a  marine  photographer,  and  in  this  branch  he  has 
turned  out  some  first-class  work.  His  picture — measuring  five  feet  by 
four  feet,  of  the  Britannia  (the  Prince  of  Wales’s  yacht)  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  of  the  many  photographs  taken  of  this  famous  boat,  and  the 
skipper,  Captain  Carter,  thoroughly  endorses  this  opinion. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Mr.  Sweet’s  Exhibition  work.  It  is  all 
direct  work,  ranging  from  15  x  12  in.  to  24  x  20  in.,  and  is  printed  by  the 
.carbon  process,  double  transfer.  He  first  tried  his  luck  at  Leeds  in  1891, 
when  he  took  first  award  for  marine  work  ;  a  similar  award  fell  to  his 
lot  when  he  next  exhibited,  to  wit,  at  Aston,  in  1894.  He  again  retired 
into  his  shell,  and  devoted  himself  strictly  to  business  until  last  year, 
when  the  International  Exhibition  at  Glasgow  again  tempted  him,  and 
'here,  in  spite  of  the  strong  competition,  he  gained  two  prizes  in 
portraiture  and  one  for  still  life.  After  that  he  exhibited  at  Calcutta, 
'Glasgow  Evening  Times,  and  Blairgowrie,  at  all  of  which  he  was 
successful.  He  nas  a  lovely  picture  of  the  Boy  in  Blue,  a  carbon  print, 
4  ft.  six  in.  by  three  ft.  6  in.,  which  he  considers  the  finest  child 
portrait  he  has  yet  done ;  it  will  probably  be  heard  of  yet,  when  the 
exhibition  season  returns.  His  picture,  The  Scotsman,  is  too  well  known 
4o  need  description  here. 

Mr.  Sweet’s  artistic  training  has  been  picked  up  here  and  there  ;  from 
picture  galleries  and  the  reproductions  of  pictures  he  derived  much 
education,  and,  being  a  lover  of  nature  and  children,  and  having  an 
observant  mind  and  a  retentive  memory,  he  learned  much  from  actual 
experience. 

Mr.  Sweet  intends  being  present  at  the  Convention,  where  perhaps  he 
anay  be  induced  to  take  part  in  some  of  the  discussions,  and  give  the 
'benefit  of  his  experience  to  his  brother  photographers.  Conventioners 
always  delight  in  the  wisdom  of  a  “  new  man.” 

Journeying  by  rail  from  Glasgow  to  Wi9haw,  we  pass  countless  smoke- 
begrimed  but  money-making  works.  A  weary  wait  at  Holyton  was 
enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  some  Newhaven  fishwives,  who  sadly  bothered 
the  station  officials  with  their  affectionate  “  My  bonnie  wee  lamb.”  One 
-official  tried  to  reply  to  their  banter,  but  he  was  not  calibre  for  the  supple 
tongues  of  the  fishwives,  and  he  was  compelled  to  beat  a  speedy  retreat. 
Wishaw,  the  habitat  of  Charles  Reid,  the  well-known  animal  photographer, 
is  a  smoky  town,  entirely  given  over  to  business.  It  is  not  squalid  en¬ 
tirely,  however,  as  we  noticed  some  very  good  buildings  in  the  town ;  and, 
as  we  neared  it  by  rail,  the  aspect  of  the  country  became  more  inviting, 
there  was  a  rather  picturesque  glen,  although  it  was,  to  some  extent, 
marred  by  an  offensively  modern  bridge;  there  were  some  fine  hedgerows, 
and  we  saw  a  few  rather  pretty  (from  a  photographic,  not  a  sanitary  point 
of  view)  thatched  cottages.  Right  up  on  the  hill,  in  Young-street,  stands 
Charles  Reid’s  studio,  a  plain,  substantial  structure,  especially  built  for 
the  business  about  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Reid,  unfortunately,  had  been 
called  away  to  London  on  business,  but  he  had  left  instructions  with  his 
son,  Mr.  Robert  (he  has  three  sons  in  the  business)  to  show  us  over  the 
remises  and  give  us  any  information  required.  We  were  astonished  to 
nd  so  few  specimens  of  animal  photography  in  the  reception-room,  but 
this  was  explained  by  our  guide,  who  informed  us  that  the  people  of  the 
district  took  comparatively  little  interest  in  that  branch  of  Mr.  Reid’s 
work ;  another  proof  that  “  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country.” 
The  studio  is  well  lighted  with  a  north  light,  and  has  an  efficient  arrange¬ 
ment  of  blinds ;  the  accessories  are  simple.  There  is  a  large  working- 
class  business  done  in  the  studio  ;  this  can  be  easily  understood  when  we 
state  that  Mr.  Reid  is,  practically  speaking,  the  only  resident  photographer 
for  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Attached  are  con¬ 
venient  dressing-rooms,  dark-room,  printing,  toning,  and  mounting-rooms. 
There  are  also  two  rooms  specially  devoted  to  the  storage  of  negatives,  and 
a  room  is  set  apart  as  an  office  and  for  storing  the  “animal  ”  prints  and 
lantern  slides.  We  asked  Mr  Robert  what  caused  Mr.  Reid  to  take  up 
animal  photography,  and  the  reply  was  that  it  was  animals  that  made  Mr. 
Reid  take  up  photography.  He  was  with  a  gentleman  in  Aberdeenshire, 
who  made  a  hobby  of  photographing  animals,  Mr.  Reid  had  at  times 
to  assist  him,  and  in  course  of  time  became  enamoured  of  the  pursuit, 
and  purchased  a  camera  for  himself.  After  being  in  business  for 
some  time  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Wishaw,  some 
twenty-two  years  ago.  When  he  commenced  business  in  Wishaw,  he 
determined  to  have  one  day  in  each  week  to  devote  to  his  open-air 
photography,  and  consequently  he  advertised  that  he  would  be  in 
attendance  at  hi3  studio  every  lawful  day  except  Wednesday.  Now 
that  his  sons  are  in  the  business,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
confine  himself  so  closely  to  the  studio  ;  this  “  one  day  closed  ”  practice 
has  consequently  been  given  up  for  some  ten  years ;  notwithstanding 
this,  people  come  occasionally  to  the  studio  inquiring  on  which  day  it  is 
shut.  An  American,  who  sold  a  large  number  of  Mr.  Reid’s  animal 
studies  in  New  York,  being  in  this  country,  determined  to  pay  Mr.  Reid 
a  visit..  He  was  grievously  disappointed  with  the  “  location,”  as  he 
called  it,  of  the  studio,  he  had  pictured  it  embosomed  in  green  fields. 
We  are  not  sure  but  that  the  situation  of  Mr.  Reid’s  studio,  in  the  smoke 
and  hurry  of  a  manufacturing  town,  is  an  incentive  to  him  to  hie  away 
to  the  country  and  there  practise  the  art  he  loves  so  well.  He  originally 
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started  animal  photography  to  please  himself,  but  it  has  now  grown  into 
a  vast  commercial  enterprise,  and  orders  come  to  Mr.  Reid  from  all  parts 
of  these  islands  to  photograph  the  specialities  or  pets  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  A  considerable  number  of  his  photographs  are  used  for 
artists’  studies,  and  not  a  year  passes  but  he  recognises  many  of  them 
amongst  the  Academy  pictures.  A  large  number  of  his  prints  are  sold  in 
Paris  and  in  almost  every  quarter  of  Britain,  especially  in  photographic 
circles.  “Reid,  Wishaw,”  is  a  familiar  phrase.  Strange  to  say,  he 
never  uses  a  hand  camera ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not  have  cne, 
his  photographs  are  all  taken  with  a  stand  camera,  mostly  on  whole- 
plates.  This  fact  makes  it  easy  to  believe  Mr.  Reid’s  verdict  that  the 
necessities  for  successful  animal  photography  are  patience  and  rapi  ity 
in  working.  Every  month  in  several  of  the  magazines  we  find  repro¬ 
ductions  of  Charles  Reid’s  photographs.  This  led  us  to  ask  our  guide 
where  and  when  a  reproduction  was  first  made  from  Mr.  Reid’s  photo¬ 
graphs.  He  did  not  know  when,  it  must  have  been  many  years  ago,  but 
he  thought  the  first  appeared  in  some  of  the  photographic  papers,  but 
nowadays  the  reproduction  of  the  Reid  photographs  entails  a  considerate 
amount  of  clerical  work.  Last  year  a  speciality  was  made  of  photo¬ 
graphing  birds  and  their  nests,  but  this  -year  it  is  intended  to  devote 
more  attention  to  animals.  Last  year  they  took  more  photographs  than 
they  could  publish,  so  they  had  to  keep  them  over  until  this  year.  The 
animal  photographs  keep  them  busy,  as  they  have  to  be  making  prims 
the  whole  year  round,  and  it  is  with  ever-increasing  difficulty  that  the 
supply  is  kept  equal  to  the  demand.  The  lantern  slides  are  all  made  by 
reduction  whenever  a  spare  moment  can  be  obtained. 

In  reply  to  a  query  as  to  what  pictures  were  most  popular,  our 
informant  said  that  a  photograph  to  be  successful,  besides  being  a  true 
representation  of  the  animals  or  birds  portrayed,  must  be  tomething  of  a 
picture  as  well. 

In  the  Reid  family  the  photographing  of  animals  or  birds  3eems  to  be 
hereditary,  for  Mr.  Robert,  who  formed  a  mo-t  courteous  informant  to 
our  queries,  told  us  incidentally  that  he  has  a  diff  ' rent  class  of  pets  each 
year,  of  which  he  makes  a  series  of  photographic  studies.  One  photo¬ 
graph  that  he  wants  to  get  has  hitherto  eluded  him,  namely  a  wild 
rabbit  feeding  ;  but  he  is  on  the  track,  and  is  confident  of  yet  having  this 
subject  included  in  the  collection. 

Unfortunately  there  is  little  likelihood  of  meeting  Mr.  Reid  at  the 
Convention,  as  during  that  week  he  has  to  be  in  constant  attendance  at 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  Show,  where,  as  might  be 
expected,  his  services  are  very  much  in  request. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RELATION  TO  SCIENCE.* 

My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  point  out  how  useful,  and,  indeed,  I  may 
say  necessary,  photography  is  in  almost  every  branch  of  natural  science. 
Anthropology,  archaeology,  architecture,  astronomy,  botany,  geology, 
geography,  mining,  metallurgy,  natural  history,  and  zoology,  one  and 
all,  may  be  with  advantage  joined  with  photography  for  the  benefit  alike 
of  the  teacher  and  the  student.  There  are  now  so  many  photographic 
societies,  or  scientific  societies  which  include  photographic  sections,  that 
I  need  make  no  apology  for  insisting  on  the  fact  that  good,  useful,  and 
permanent  work  can  be  done  by  all  these.  I  do  not  wish  to  decry  what 
is  called  picture-making  by  photography,  or  photography  as  an  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  in  the  application  of  photography  to  science  that  the  real, 
the  true  value  of  the  process  is  to  be  found.  The  society  to  which  I 
belong,  the  Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club,  has  always 
held  this  opinion,  and  now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  giving  expression  to  it 
by  the  formation  of  an  album  of  scientific  subjects,  which  bids  fair  to  be 
a  success.  Objects  of  this  class  abound  everywhere,  though,  of  course, 
they  are  not  so  abundant  or  so  easily  found  as  so  called  pictures.  How 
much  more  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  looking  at  a  photograph  with 
descriptive  accompaniment  than  can  be  by  any  merely  verbal  description. 
Things  seen  are  retained  by  the  memory  more  easily,  and  for  longer, 
than  things  heard ,  hence  the  popular  saying,  “  In  at  one  ear  and  out  at 
the  other.” 

You  will  see  from  the  diagram  on  the  screen  that  I  propose  to-night 
to  say  a  few  words  on  half-a-dozen  of  these  subjects,  illustrating  my 
remarks  with  lantern  slides  applicable  to  each  subject  and  its  sub¬ 
divisions.  Starting,  then,  from  photography  as  a  centre,  the  six  subjects 
radiate  from  it,  and  first  I  will  take  “  Bacteriology,”  which,  although  a 
very  important,  is  perhaps  not  a  very  generally  interesting,  subject,  and 
can  only  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  by  means  of 
microscopy  combined  with  photography.  These  bacteria,  germs,  or 
microbes,  as  they  are  variously  named,  exist  everywhere  ;  they  are  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the  dust  we  inhale.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  bacteria  are,  as  it  were,  the  invisible  agents  of 
death;  some  are  not  only  harmless,  but  actually  indispensable;  we  owe 
to  bacteria  the  ferments  by  which  we  are  able  to  produce  bread,  beer, 
wine,  vinegar,  &c.  Certain  species  are  also  found  to  be  useful  to  the 
farmer,  and  these  are  cultivated  in  France  and  Germany  ;  the  seeds  befoie 
being  sown  are  soaked  in  these  cultures  previously  dissolved  in  water. 
But  it  is  not  to  the  useful,  but  rather  to  the  pathogenic,  microbes  that  I 

*  Paper  read  at  the  Ccngress  of  the  South-Eastern  Union  of  Scientific  Societies, 
held  at  Croydon,  on  June  2,  3,  and  4.  1S9S,  by  J.  H.  Baldock,  F.C.S. 
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refer  to-nigbt,  and  I  will  content  myself  with  throwing  on  the  screen  a 
lew  forms  which  have  been  found  associated  with  certain  well-known 
diseases  (ten  in  number)  It  is  foieign  to  the  objects  of  this  paper  to 
enlarge  on  this  branch  of  this  subject,  but  I  cannot  dismiss  it  without 
reiterating  what  has  so  often  been  said  before,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  im¬ 
proved  knowledge  obtained  with  regard  to  bacteria  that  led  to  the 
astonishing  results  achieved  by  Lord  Lister  in  antiseptic  surgery,  and 
which  have  been  elaborated  by  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  others. 

The  next  branch  of  the  subject  is  “  Botany,”  and  although  here,  as  in 
bacteriology,  the  ultimate  structure  of  plants  can  only  be  demonstrated 
by  the  combined  use  of  the  microscope  and  camera,  yet  a  very  vast  field 
is  open,  and  much  valuable  work  can  be  done  by  the  photographer  alone. 
Photographs  taken  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  as  they  grow  in  situ ,  show¬ 
ing  their  habitat  and  the  difference  between  different  species  belonging  to 
the  same  genera ;  the  different  effects  of  soil  and  climate  on  different 
plants ;  and,  again,  the  effects  produced  by  cultivation  on  the  same 
plants  as  compared  with  those  grown  in  a  natural  state.  All  this,  and 
much  more,  is  quite  within  the  compass  of  the  ordinary  photographer, 
and  I  venture  to  think  would  prove  more  permanently  useful  and 
interesting  than  the  generally  adopted  method  of  taking  so-called 
pictures  promiscuously.  Results  such  as  have  been  attained  by  Mr. 
Lodge,  Mr.  Saville  Kent,  and  the  brothers  Kearton — results  which 
may  be  attained  by  any  photographer  who  chooses  to  put  into  his 
work  sufficient  patience,  perseverance,  and  intelligence  —  command 
instant  attention,  and  excite  a  general  interest.  Added  to  all  this  there 
is,  of.  course,  the  probable  ultimate  extinction  of  certain  genera  and 
species ;  consider,  then,  how  valuable  a  good  photograph  of  such  ex¬ 
tinct  species  would  be.  Ten  slides  illustrated  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

Archaeology  now  claims  our  attention,  and  this  furnishes  plenty  of 
scope  for  the  photographer,  inasmuch  as  examples  everywhere  abound. 
There  are  numerous  relics  of  a  bygone  age  still  existing ;  rained  castles, 
ruined  abbeys,  ruined  monasteries,  and  ruined  churches ;  all  of  these 
could  be  secured  photographically  ere  they  pass  for  ever  away.  (Six 
slides  in  illustration.)  In  our  own  day  improvements  are  always  being 
made  ;  old  houses  and  ancient  landmarks  disappear,  leaving  nothing, 
unless,  happily,  a  photograph  behind.  In  our  own  town  of  Croydon  the 
old  Town  Hall,  the  old  Greyhound,  old  Bell  Hill,  old  Middle  Row,  are 
gone,  and,  maybe,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  old  almshouses  at 
the  corner  of  George-street  and  North-end  must  go  too.  (Five  slides  in 
illustration.)  The  old  Roman  villa  at  Darenth,  of  which  I  show  you  a 
couple  of  slides,  has  been  well  described  by  one  of  our  past  Presidents, 
Mr,  W.  M.  Holmes,  in  the  Club’s  Transactions,  and,  supposed  to  be  1500 
years  old,  connects  us  with  the  past;  and  another  slide  I  am  able  to 
show  you,  thanks  to  our  sectional  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  D.  Gower,  who  took 
the  negative,  is  of  a  curious  old  lock  in  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Beddington.  This  lock,  which  is  described  by  Hughson  in  his  History  of 
London,  1809,  vol.  v.  p.  302,  and  is  engraved  in  Pugin’s  Examples  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  shows  that  it  was  executed  before  1508,  and  probably  late 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  connexion  with  archaeology,  one  can  but 
regret  that  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  marvellous  man  who 
seemed  to  have  time  for  everything,  and  to  whom  nothing  came  amiss, 
could  not  have  had  the  assistance  of  photography  in  their  researches  on 
the  buried  cities  of  Troy. 

The  fourth  branch  of  my  subject  is  “  Meteorology;  ”  and  this,  again, 
affords  ample  opportunities  for  the  photographer,  a  little  experience  and 
practice  being  all  that  are  necessary  to  secure  results  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  natural  phenomena.  The  various  and  ever-changing  forms 
of  clouds ;  those  forms  which  portend  fine  weather,  wind,  or  rain ;  the 
height  above  the  earth  of  the  different  forms  of  clouds,  and  the  super¬ 
position  of  the  clouds  in  layers  one  above  another,  all  form  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  meteorologist,  and  could  be  made  subjects  of  equal  interest 
to  the  photographer.  (Four  slides  in  illustration.)  The  curious  and 
beautiful  forms  assumed  by  ice,  snow,  and  hoar  frost  are  not  only  in¬ 
teresting  meteorologically,  but  likewise  afford  somje.of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  which  can  be  thrown  on  the  screen.  (Six  slides  in  illustration.) 
Then,  again,  in  lightning,  we  have  abundant  opportunities  of  observing, 
by  means  of  photography,  the  extraordinary  forms  assumed  by  the 
lightning  flash,  and  the  no  less  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  it. 
(Three  slides  in  illustration.)  I  now  show  you  another  flash,  but  this  is 
what  is  now  called  “Artists’  lightning,”  and  represented  what  was  (until 
photography  taught  us  better)  supposed  to  be  the  form  of  the  flash. 
Turner,  in  his  representations,  was,  however,  nearer  the  truth.  We  now 
know,  from  very  numerous  photographic  results,  that  lightning  never 
takes  the  retrograde  movement  shown  in  this  picture ;  it  is  always  pro¬ 
gressive  and  sinuous,  and  the  retrograde  movement  is  only  apparent,  and 
not  real.  Another  picture  will  show  the  effect  produced  by  lightning 
where  a  tree  has  been  struck  ;  the  trunk  is  literally  broken  up  into 
splinters,  and  even  when  this  is  not  visibly  the  case,  the  tree  on  being 
cut  down  will  often  be  found  to  have  its  tissues  disintegrated. 

For  the  fifth  branch  of  my  subject,  i.e.,  “  Geology,”  I  need  make  no 
apology  ;  its  great  interest  and  importance  are  obvious  to  all  students  of 
nature.  If  photography  had  only  been  “  as  old  as  the  hills,”  instead  of, 
as  it  is,  a  very  modern  science,  how  very  many  of  the  difficulties  relating 
to  the  stratification  of  the  earth’s  crust,  the  extinct  fauna  and  flora, 
which  now  confront  the  geologist,  would  be  simplified,  if  not  entirely 


explained.  Tunnels  are  being  constantly  driven,  cuttings  made,  wells 
sunk,  and  mining  operations  always  going  on,  each  and  all  of  which 
enable  the  photographer  to  obtain  records  of  the  different  strata  passed 
through.  If  he  goes  abroad,  his  chances  are  numberless ;  mountain 
ranges,  glaciers,  volcanoes,  coral  reefs,  &o.,  will  afford  constant  occupa¬ 
tion  for  the  camera.  (Three  slides  of  coral  reefs.)  But  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  the  worker  must  have  some  definite  object  in  view.  It  would 
be  perfectly  useless,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  to  take  such  subjects  as 
he  would  take  an  ordinary  picture.  For  instance,  if  a  mountain  be  taken, 
the  object  should  be  to  show  its  comparative  height  in  reference  to  ad¬ 
jacent  peaks  ;  the  work  of  disintegration  which  is  going  on,  caused  by 
wind,  rain,  and  frost.  If  a  glacier,  the  photograph  should  show  its 
movement  down  the  valley,  and  the  scoring  it  causes  on  the  adjacent 
rocks.  If  a  volcano,  the  changes  in  form  and  size  which  the  crater 
undergoes  after  an  eruption,  the  effect  of  rain,  &c.,  on  the  heated  lava. 
And  in  every  case  it  is  of  importance  to  introduce  something  into  the 
photograph  which  shall  give  some  indication  of  size  ;  a  person  standing 
by  the  side  of  a  rock  or  against  a  tree  will  give  a  much  better  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  rock  or  the  height  of  the  tree  than  would  be  obtained  were  the 
figure  absent.  When  the  subject  is  not  too  large,  a  two-foot  rule  may 
advantageously  be  employed.  (Seven  slides  in  illustration.)  Then, 
again,  photographs  may  show  whether  the  different  strata  are  horizontal 
or  whether  they  have  been  tilted  up  at  various  angles  till  sometimes  they 
are  nearly  perpendicular ;  whether  they  have  been  contorted  and  thrown 
into  anticlines  and  synclines ;  whether  there  has  been  a  break  in  the 
continuity  so  that  the  strata  on  one  side  of  the  fracture,  instead  of  being 
continuous,  are  at  a  lower  level ;  and,  lastly,  whether  any  intrusive 
rocks,  as  granite,  feldspar,  or  basalt,  are  present,  such  intrusive  rocks 
having  been  forced  up  through  the  superimposed  strata  by  some  mighty 
force  from  below.  (Seven  slides  in  illustration. )  Such  are  a  few  examples 
of  what  photography  can  do  for  the  science  of  geology. 

I  now  come  to  the  concluding  branch  of  my  subject,  in  which  photo¬ 
graphy,  combined  with  the  telescope  and  spectroscope,  has  been  for  the 
science  of  astronomy  of  the  very  greatest  assistance.  You  have  all  heard 
recently  in  this  neighbourhood  of  what  photography  has  so  recently 
done  in  the  matter  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  (three  slides) ;  what  it  has 
done  for  the  sun  it  has  also  done  for  the  planets  of  our  solar  system,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  the  nebulaB,  and  comats.  As  materials  are  gradually 
being  collected  by  means  of  photography  of  sun  spots,  as  to  solar  rota¬ 
tion  and  sun  -  spot  level,  so  is  a  map  of  the  moon,  showing  craters, 
mountains,  walled  plains,  and  the  great  crater  of  Tycho,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  most  disturbed  region  of  the  moon,  and  from  which  issue 
some  of  the  most  important  and  beautiful  of  the  “streak  system q” 
being  gradually  compiled.  (Three  slides.)  In  like  manner  photographs 
of  the  nebulas  are  being  accumulated,  which  lead  to  important  and 
interesting  results.  For  one  thing,  these  show  that  some  of  the  drawings 
of  Herschel  and  Rosse  were  not  correct;  for  instance,  the  “Owl”  and' 
the  “  Crab  ”  nebulae,  when  photographed,  show  no  owl-like  details  on  the 
one  hand,  or  crab-like  structure  on  the  other.  (Two  slides.)  Lastly, 
there  are  the  stars,  and  here  photography  comes  in  and  shows  us  stars 
which  are  at  present  invisible  to  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  When 
applied  to  the  Milky  Way,  in  the  region  of  y  Argus,  no  less  than  400,000 
stars  are  shown  in  an  area  of  two  square  degrees  with  an  exposure,  of 
twenty-four  hours.  (Three  slides.)  The  crowning  work  in  this  direction 
is  the  “  International  Photographic  Chart  of  the  Stars,”  in  which  the 
heavens  are,  as  it  were,  divided  into  fields  of  so  many  degrees  each, 
which  are  distributed  among  the  principal  observatories  of  the  world. 
This,  of  course,  involves  the  exposure  of  a  vast  number  of  plates,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  measurement  and  calculation,  but  a  great  deal  of  work, 
has  already  been  done,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  results 
ultimately  obtained  will  compensate  for  the  great  expenditure  of  money, 
time,  and  energy  on  this  monumental  work.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary 
to  insist  that  all  photographic  work  done  for  scientific  purposes  should' 
be  untouched  by  hand  or  tampered  with  in  any  way  whatever.  I  think 
I  have  now  shown  pretty  fully  what  photography  can  do  for  science,  and,, 
although  all  the  points  touched  upon  are  not  available  to  the  ordinary 
photographer,  there  yet  remains  a  vast  field  in  which  he  will  find, 
valuable  results  to  be  obtained  for  his  labours. 

.  — - — • - —— 

SOME  FLIPPANT  REMARKS  ON  A  SERIOUS  SUBJECT. 

[Paper  read  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  promise  to  address  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  but 
it  is  a  far  less  easy  thing  to  find  the  material  for  an  interesting  paper 
or  discussion.  And  yet  the  reason,  or  a  valid  reason,  for  the  difficulty  is 
far  to  seek.  We  are  all  Photographers,  Photographers  with  a  capital 
P,  and  are  full  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  our — what  shall  I  call  it, 
Art,  Profession,  Hobby,  or  Trade  ? — let  us  say  for  the  common  bond  of 
interest  which  knits  our  Association  together. 

What  is  it  that  brings  us  here  from  time  to  time?  We  have  pro¬ 
bably  as  many  differing  interests  in  photography  as  we  have  members.. 
To  some  of  us  the  following  of  photography  is  bread  and  butter  itself,  to 
others  but  a  relaxation  from  the  pursuit  of  bread  and  butter,  but  with 
us  all  there  must  be,  I  take  it,  some  underlying  principle,  some  con¬ 
tinuous  attraction  in  photography,  and  that  attraction  or  principle,  for 
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the  sake  of  the  evening’s  discussion,  I  will  call  the  “  Photographic 
Instinct.”  , 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  know  what  I  mean  by  the  phrase ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  a  round  and  pleasantly  modulated  sound,  and,  the  next 
best  thing  to  good  subject-matter  in  a  paper  being  a  good  title,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  adopting  the  words.  Still,  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  photographic  instinct.  Some,  indeed,  we  know  must  have 
ut.  They  make  good  pictures,  for  is  not  the  chief  instinct  in  the  practice 
of  photography  to  make  pictures?  Not  necessarily  good  ones  perhaps, 
but  still  pictures  of  a  sort,  pictures  which  can  be  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  when  there  ate  fore- words  to  explain  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which 
we  are  to  contemplate  them,  and  criticisms  in  the  press  to  make  it  clear 
to  us  what  they  mean  and  how  good  or  bad  they  are.  Yes,  I  think 
perhaps  that  is  the  photographic  instinct  to  make  pictures,  pictures 
without  any  qualifying  adjectives.  Though  it  may  be  the  result  of 
accident  what  the  pictures  are  like  when  produced  (owing  to  uncertainties 
in  the  process  or  in  the  worker),  but  still  the  instinct  of  photographers  is 
•to  make  pictures. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  only  pictures  produced  by  instinct, 
or  a  lucky  chance,  are  good  ones?  No !  Well,  it  may  be  so,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  so.  How  many  of  our  best  pictures,  do  you  think, 
were  made  or  produced  “of  malice  aforethought?”  Do  you  think 
•Browne’s  Way  through  the  Wood  was  a  deliberate  composition,  or  was 
it  the  result  of  the  reckless  discharge  of  his  last  plate  because  he  didn’t 
want  to  take  any  unexposed  ones  home?  Don’t  you  know  that  Jones 
made  200  roll  film  exposures  during  his  holiday  in  Spain,  and  that  only 
two  were  printable,  and  one  of  them  was  his  medal  picture,  A  Moorish 
■Girl?  Have  you  heard  that  Mountain’s  Study  of  a  Lady  was  printed 
from  the  back  of  the  negative  by  an  oversight,  that  it  looked  more  artistic 
that  way,  and  was  medalled?”  Have  you — but  I  won’t  weary  you  by 
going  through  a  long  list.  We  know  that  instinct,  and  we  know  the 
happy  chance  that  made  a  medal  picture.  Our  negatives  are  made  for 
measurement,  and  with  an  exposure  meter ;  by  these  means  we  can 
assure  quite  different  or  indifferent  results. 

Yes,  instinct  is  a  great  factor  in  photography,  and  influences  our  work 
far  more  than  we  think.  Perhaps  our  instincts  are  changing  from  those 
which  obtained  with  the  fathers  of  photography — the  men  who  lived  in 
the  good  old  times,  and  made  money  in  hatsful  and  spent  it  more 
quickly  than  they  made  it.  They  did  all  there  was  to  do,  they  took 
instantaneous  pictures  so  easily  with  collodion,  and  made  such  per¬ 
manent  photographs  on  silver  paper,  and  printed  an  occasional  carbon 
/print  equal  to  anything  that  can  be  done  now.  Yes,  and  they  dressed 
fantastically  in  velvet  coats  and  had  other  excellencies.  Pnotography 
I  was  a  profession  in  those  days,  now  it  threatens  to  become  but  a  trade — 
the  accident  by  which  we  get  a  living. 

But  still,  whilst  we  find  the  conditions  to  be  those  of  change,  the 
'  photographic  instinct  remains.  And  that,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  make 
(pictures.  We  make  them  “  to  measure  ”  now,  with  true  values,  we  time 
development  and  treat  the  examination  of  the  image  during  the  latter 
process  as  a  fad,  but  possibly  the  best  photographers  know  nothing  of 
these  devices.  They  trust  their  instincts  and  avoid  the  devices  of  the 
cranks. 

To  be  a  good  photographer  it  is  almost  necessary  to  be  a  laggard— -to 
let  the  cranks  do  the  “progressing”;  and  I  do  not  mean  by  the  words,  “  a 
good  photographer  ”  a  man  who  makes  good  pictures,  but  rather  one  who 
possesses  the  true  instinct.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  lack  of  neces¬ 
sary  connexion  between  a  good  photographer  and  the  production  of  good 
pictures.  A  good  photographer  is  one  who  has  the  instinct,  and  such  a 
one  will  make  more  pictures  (good  or  bad)  in  a  w<  ek  than  that  other, 
who  makes  use  of  many  instruments  of  torture  and  precision,  will  do  in 
a  lifetime,  except  for  the  chance  or  luck  which  may  come  to  each — or 
neither.  No ;  by  being  a  laggard,  I  mean  that  the  good  photographer 
must  not  listen  to  every  foolish  word  uttered  by  the  cranks.  Cranks  are 
men,  generally  speaking,  who  know  too  much  to  be  practical  men,  and 
not  enough  to  be  men  of  scientific  attainments.  But  they  perform  a 
useful,  if  thankless,  part  at  times,  and  serve  to  elucidate  the  instinct. 

When  a  good  photographer — the  man  with  the  instinct — is  found  in  his 
dark  room  trying  to  develop  by  time,  but  neglecting  to  look  at  his  negative 
during  the  process  because  it  is  a  fad,  then  you  know  he  is  in  the  power 
of  the  crank.  His  photographic  plate  is  awful.  He  has  learned  to  dis¬ 
trust  his  instinct,  and  has  not  learned  to  succeed  better  with  the  newer 
method;  but  he  has  always  a  source  of  consolation  at  hand — he  is 
•  struggling  towards  the  light.  Soon  he  may  be  able  to  develop  in  day¬ 
light,  and  then  he  won’t  want  the  clock,  nor  to  lift  his  plate  out  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  Yes,  the  crank  performs  a  useful  part  to  the  man  of  instinct. 
He  works  out  all  his  worries  for  him,  and  saves  him  trouble. 

When  the  good  photographer  would  examine  a  negative  and  form  an 
opinion — an  intuition,  the  child  of  instinct,  like  his  pictures  either  good 
or  bad — upon  a  negative,  the  measuring  crank  is  down  upon  lnm.  The 
good  photographer  is  not  accustomed  to  measurements ;  he  takes  his 
pyro,  like  his  snuff  or  mustard,  by  the  pinch  or  spoonful,  and  his 
accelerator  like  his  whisky — so  many  drops.  But  the  crank  will  have 
none  of  these.  For  him  measurement  is  a  necessity,  and  the  picture  or 
iplate  must  submit  to  measurement  or  be  bad. 

These  are  not  all  the  cranks ;  there  are  others,  but  they  are  similar 
flu  type.  The  photographer  has  in  the  main  always  been  a  man  of 


instinct.  It  is  possible  he  may  remain  so;  unless,  _  indeed,  he  should 
happen  to  become  a  visionary  or  degraded  person,  viewing  photography 
as  a  commercial  pursuit ;  then  it  may  be  possible  for  him  to  take  a 
different  view  still,  and  be  neither  a  faddist  nor  a  man  of  instinct.  He 
need  be  only  intelligent,  gentlemanly,  and  well  educated.  These,  at  least, 
are  the  qualifications  which,  according  to  a  recent  advertisement  in  a 
photo  paper,  are  stated  to  be  essential  to  any  person  aspiring  to  acquire 
the  “  methods”  of  a  well-known  photographer.  It  is  added  that  photo¬ 
graphic  knowledge  is  not  important.  Who  would  not  be  a  pupil  to 
acquire  the  photographic  instinct  so  easily  ?  S.  Herbert  Fry. 

- - - 

THE  TRIPLE  ANASTIGMAT. 

Dr.  Kaempfer  sends  a  letter  to  the  current  number  of  the  Photo- 
graphische  Corresponded  in  answer  to  Dr.  Moritz  von  Rohr,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  : — 

“  Dr.  Yon  Rohr  wishes  to  know  by  what  scientific  method  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  triple  anastigmats  are  relatively  rapid.  The 
relative  rapidity,  independent  of  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  effective 
aperture  and  the  focus,  was  estimated  by  the  absorption  in  the  lenses, 
the  loss  by  absorption  and  reflection  in  the  cemented  surfaces,  and  the 
loss  by  reflection  from  the  uncemented  surfaces.  In  order  to  test  this 
according  to  scientific  methods,  not  only  would  there  be  required  great 
instruments,  but  also  a  very  great  leisure,  both  of  which  are  not  at  my 
disposal.  This  work  ought  rather  to  belong  to  the  scientific  institutes,  the 
laDoratories  of  the  high  schools,  or  similar  establishments  ;  we  practical 
men  are  only  connected  with  science  in  so  far  that  we  use  its  results  and 
technically  make  use  of  the  methods  founded  on  and  worked  out  by  it. 

“  Thus  it  was  far  removed  from  my  thoughts  to  give  rise  to  the  view 
that  I  founded  my  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  rapidity  of  the  triple 
anastigmats  on  any  special  scientific  researches.  Moreover,  I  believe 
that  every  hearer  and  reader  of  my  previous  communication  would  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  determined,  or  had  had  determined, 
relative  rapidity  by  practical  trials ;  and  this  has,  to  a  great  extent,  as 
I  also  now  firmly  believe,  happened  almost  without  exception.  Not  only 
we,  but  also  a  large  number  of  distinguished  amateurs,  are  convinced  of 
this  fact,  and,  as  I  believe,  it  is  plausible  also  on  the  grounds  given  by 
me  without  anything  else ;  for  we  certainly  know,  and  every  practical 
photographer  is  to-day  convinced,  that  the  older  aplanatic  objectives 
possess  a  relatively  higher  rapidity,  on  account  of  their  thin  lenses,  than 
the  symmetrical  anastigmats  of  newer  construction.  The  triple  ana¬ 
stigmats,  however,  share  this  advantage  with  the  slow  constructions,  and 
according  to  my  experience,  they  possess  it  even  in  a  higher  degree. 

“  Naturally  are  our  comparative  experiments  always  made  at  the  same 
time,  with  objectives  of  equal  aperture  and  focus,  and  Voigtlander  &  Sohn 
are  always  willing  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  interested  such 
triple  anastigmats  for  test  and  comparison. 

“  That  also  other  opticians  are  not  afraid  of  introducing  further 
reflecting  surfaces  is  shown  by  Zeiss  &  Co,,  who,  in  their  Planar,  have 
introduced  two  more  reflecting  surfaces  than  the  triple  anastigmat 
possesses,  namely,  eight  in  all.  In  spite  of  this,  they  comment  in  their 
circular  on  the  (relative)  rapidity,  although  still  every  one  knows  how  he 
has  to  expose  with  /- 4  or  f-5  ;  it  is  even  recommended  to  use  restrainers 
in  developing  ;  also  the  difference  in  the  light  transparency  of  the 
various  barium  crown  glasses  plays  an  important  part,  which  also,  in 
‘  scientific  ’  researches,  must  be  taken  into  account.” 

— - + - 

THE  “SPECTRUM”  PLATE— NEW  RAPID  SERIES. 

Manufactured  by  Oadett  &  Neall,  Aslitead,  Surrey. 

Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall  are  issuing  a  newhigh-speedorthochromatic plate, 
to  which,  in  Dry  Plates  for  June,  they  make  th6  following  reference :  — 

“  We  take  advantage  of  a  small  space  at  the  extreme  red  of  the 
spectrum  to  use  a  sufficiently  safe  light  for  the  manufacture  of  these  new 
plates.  It  is  in  the  deep  red,  or  rather  the  extreme  red,  end  of  the 
visible  spectrum  that  the  new  plates  show  a  falling  off  in  their  sensitive¬ 
ness,  and  this  fact  has  enabled  us  to  manufacture  a  rapid  orthochromatio 
plate.  There  is  one  recommendation,  however,  we  have  to  make, 
and  it  is  that  it  will  be  better  to  put  the  plates  in  the  slides  in  com¬ 
plete  darkness ,  and  also  to  develop  them  in  a  covered  dish  for  a  given 
time,  with  the  developing  solution  at  a  given  temperature  ;  in  this  way 
far  more  regularity,  as  regards  the  development  factor  or  density,  will  be 
obtained  than  could  ever  be  done  by  attempting  to  examine  the  density 
of  the  negative  in  the  very  feeble  lights  which  are  required  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  plates.  It  is  of  no  use  to  use  red  glass,  or  the  so-called 
deep  ruby  found  in  commerce,  these  being  unsafe.  For  the  manufacture 
we  use  a  light  obtained  through  baths  of  suitable  dyes,  which  in  practice 
would  not  be  easily  found  in  the  dark  room  of  the  photographer,  and  for 
this  reason  the  plate  should  receive  no  light  other  than  it  gets  from  the 
lens.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  working  the  plates  under 
these  restrictions,  as,  once  the  developing  dish  is  covered  over  with  an¬ 
other  larger  ebonice  dish,  the  ordinary  dark-room  light  can  be  turned  up 
until  development  is  finished.” 

Great  pressure  upon  our  time  and  attention  just  now  obliges  us  to  defer 
until  next  week  some  notes  of  our  experiences  w.th  the  ne  v  plates. 
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KRYPTON. 

On  Monday,  June  6,  1898,  the  discovery  of  yet  another  element  was 
annonnced,  in  a  communication  made  by  Professor  Ramsay,  of  London, 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  The  communication  was  read  to 
the  Academy  by  M.  Berthelot.  This  new  element  is  a  gas,  and  makes  a 
fifth  constituent  of  the  atmosphere;  it  is,  however,  preset  in  very 
minute  quantities,  viz  ,  one  part  in  ten  thousand  of  its  volume.  Krypton, 
says  The  Chemical  News,  belongs  not  to  the  argon,  but  the  helium  group; 
its  density  is  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen,  being,  according  to  the 
corrected  measurement,  22-47. 

The  discovery  of  this  new  gas  is  in  a  way  due  to  the  'kindness  of  Dr. 
Hampson,  who  supplied  Professor  Ramsay  with  about  750  c.  c.  of  liquid 
air ;  this  was  allowed  to  evaporate  away  slowly,  until  not  more  than  10 
c.  c.  were  left.  This  gaseous  residue  was  freed  from  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
and  then  sparked  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  caustic  soda,  when  a 
spectrum  was  obtained  showing  the  argon  lines  feebly,  but  in  addition  to 
this  a  new  spectrum  was  observed. 

This  spectrum  is  not  yet  entirely  disentangled  from  the  spectrum  of 
argon ;  it  is,  however,  characterised  by  two  very  brilliant  lines,  one 
almost  identical  with  D3,  and  another  one  very  strong  in  the  green. 

Measurements  made  with  a  grating  of  14,438  lines  to  the  inch  give  : — 
Dj  =  5895-0 
D2  =  5889-0 
D3  =  5875-9 
D4  =  5867-7 

The  green  line,  which  is  comparable  with  the  helium  line  in  intensity, 
has  the  wave-length  5568-8,  and  the  somewhat  weaker  line  which  accom¬ 
panies  it  has  the  wave-length  5560-6. 

The  wave-length  of  sound  was  determined  in  the  gas  by  the  method 
described  in  the  “  Argon  ”  paper.  The  data  are  : — 

I.  II.  III. 

Wave-length  in  air...  34-17  34-30  34-57 

,,  in  gas  ...  29-87  30-13  — 

Calculating  by  the  formula — 

X2  air  x  density  air  :  X2  gas  x  density  gas  ::  y  air  :  y  gas 

(34-33)2  x  14-479  :  (30)2  x  22-47  1-408  :  1*666 

it  is  seen  that,  like  argon  and  helium,  the  new  gas  is  monatomic,  and 
therefore  an  element. 

The  atomic  weight  of  krypton  will  probably  be  found  to  be  eighty. 
- + - 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  June  issue  of  the  Club’s  Journal  announces  that  a  studio  class  has 
been  formed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  Luboshez.  The  lectures  are 
to  include  studio  lighting,  posing,  development,  home  and  outdoor 
portraiture,  use  of  diffusing  screens,  &c.  The  Pictoral  Supplement  to 
the  Journal  has  been  discontinued.  Mr.  Alfred  East  contributes  some 
critical  notes  on  the  members’  Exhibition,  recently  on  view  at  the  Club. 
The  number  further  contains  papers  on  the  “  Physiology  of  Thought 
and  Memory,”  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Ames,  F.S.A. ;  and  “Photo-micrography,” 
by  Dr.  T.  Charters  White. 

- + - 

©ttr  (BJrttortal  JEable. 

The  Leviathan  Transparent  Roll  Film-holder. 

Joseph  Levi  &  Co. ,  97,  Hatton -gar den. 

Messrs.  Levi  have  sent  us  a  sample  of  a  new  roll  film-holder,  for  use  in 
development  which  they  are  putting  on  the  market.  Transparent  cellu¬ 
loid  is  employed,  and  the  film  is  held  in  position  by  turnover  edges. 
The  holder  is  made  in  all  sizes  from  pocket  Kodak  upwards,  and  for  any 
number  of  exposures.  It  is  a  convenient  device  for  holding  roll  film  in 
development.  _ 


Acetylene  Gas  and  Calcium  Carbide. 

By  G.  F.  Thompson.  88  pp.,  price  3s.  6<J.  Liverpool:  Published  by  the  Author, 
Lombard-chambers,  Bixteth-street. 

Mr.  Thompson’s  book  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  its  being  a 
complete  resume  of  the  subject.  He  effects  his  purpose  in  the  course  of 
about  a  dozen  chapters,  in  which  the  allied  themes,  calcic  carbide  and 
acetylene,  are  exhaustively  dealt  with.  The  author  has  gone  to  the 
best  authorities  for  his  information,  and  has  got  together  material  for  a 
handbook  that  must  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  all  interested  in  the  new 
illuminant.  Photographers  as  such  are  not  specially  addressed  in  the 
book,  but  they  will  find  much  matter  in  it  that  bears  on  the  applicability 
of  acetylene  for  purposes  of  photographic  lighting.  This  is  the  first 
and  only  book  on  the  subject  yet  published  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been 
“  approved  by  the  executive  of  the  Imperial  Executive,”  a  compliment 
the  exact  value  of  which  we  are  unable  to  appraise.  Anyhow,  we  can 
recommend  Mr.  Thompson’s  book. 


Practical  Pictorial  Photography. 

Part  I.  By  A.  Horslet  Hinton.  108  pp.  Price  1*. 

London  :  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Yiney. 

A  general  statement  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  pictorial  photography 
as  the  author  understands  it  is  the  theme  of  this  book  ;  a  second  volume 
will  contain  a  series  of  examples  which  are  intended  to  show  the  applica¬ 
tion  in  actual  work  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  first  book.  The 
work  before  us  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  sketches  by  Mr.  Hinton,  as 
well  as  reproductions  of  his  photographs,  and  it  tells  us  what  we  have 
often  been  told  before — viz.,  how  the  author  obtains  his  results,  and  what 
his  ideas  are  on  the  sublet  of  pictorial  photography.  Some  of  Mr. 
Hinton’s  sketches  are  charming — there  are  many  good  judges  who  much 
prefer  them  to  his  photographs — and  the  more  technical  information  at 
the  end  of  the  book  relating  to  hand  work,  the  introduction  of  effects,  and' 
so  forth,  will  be  found  useful  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  imitating  Mr. 
Hinton.  That  gentleman  is  obviously  so  full  of  his  subject  that  he 
appears  to  be  blind  to  the  probability  of  any  other  kind  of  pictorial 
photography  but  his  own  being  worth  consideration,  for  it  is  only  his 
own  work  that  he  writes  about.  If  it  be  true  that  “  no  branch  or  appli¬ 
cation  of  photography  has  been  so  misunderstood  or  has  suffered  so  much 
by  such  misunderstanding”  as  pictorial  photography,  the  fault  can 
scarcely  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  being  of  an 
eclectic  taste  in  such  matters,  are  not  disposed  to  allow  that  any  one 
man  has  the  right  to  hold  himself  up  exclusively  for  the  imitation  of 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  possibly  concede  Mr.  Hinton  that 
right — if,  indeed,  there  is  no  pictorial  photography  but  his — then  we 
must  accept  his  book  without  demur,  and  agree  that  it  is  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  publication.  But  we  think  that,  when  the  inevitable  reaction 
comes  against  the  class  of  work  of  which  Mr.  Hinton  is  unquestionably - 
an  able  exponent,  he  will  perceive  that  he  might  advantageously  have- 
widened  the  scope  of  his  book. 


The  Wonderful  Century  :  Its  Successes  and  Failures. 

By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  400  pp.  London  ;  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

The  author  terms  his  work  “  an  appreciation  of  the  century — of  what  it 
has  done  and  what  it  has  left  undone.”  Among  the  century’s  successes 
he  treats  of  modes  of  travelling,  labour-saving  machinery,  fire  and  light, 
astronomy,  and  many  other  subjects  that  must  suggest  themselves  to  the 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  progress  during  the  last 
100  years.  Photography  comes  in  for  reference,  and  in  a  chapter  of  ten 
pages  Mr.  Wallace  acknowledges  the  part  which  “  this  beautiful  and' 
wonderful  art  plays  in  the  daily  life  and  enjoyment  of  all  civilised' 
people.”  The  author  has  produced  a  readable  and  instructive  volume, 
the  second  part  of  which  deals  with  the  failures  of  the  century,  some  of 
the  chapters  treating  of  the  “  neglect  of  phrenology,”  the  “  opposition  to 
hypnotism  and  psychical  research,”  “  vaccination  a  delusion,”  Ac.  It  ie 
no  business  of  ours  to  follow  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  references  to  these  highly 
debatable  subjects,  but  we  admire  him  for  the  evident  earnestness  with- 
which  he  condemns  many  of  the  blots  on  modern  civilisation.  The  work: 
has  a  portrait  of  the  author  by  way  of  frontispiece. 

1A 


Illustrated  Guide  to  Leamington  Spa,  Warwick,  Kenilworth,  and 

Coventry. 

By  B.  C.  P.  Walters.  Illustrated  by  W.  T  Whitehead.  150  pp.,  price  Is. 
London  :  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  6,  Farringdon-avenue,  E  0. 

Mr.  Whitehead’s  illustrations  to  this  little  volume  are  singularly  good: 
and  delicate.  The  author,  whose  style  is  terse  and  simple,  supplies  manjr 
details  of  interest  concerning  this  richly  historical  and  picturesque  dis¬ 
trict  of  England,  and  the  volume  should  be  found  a  very  useful  guide  to 
visitors.  Besides  the  illustrations,  there  is  a  plan  of  Leamington  and  a 
map  of  the  district.  We  were  much  interested  in  the  book,  in  which 
the  author  appears  to  have  put  a  deal  of  painstaking  work. 


Catalogues  Received: 

The  Photochrom  Company,  121,  Cheapside,  E.O. 

The  catalogue  before  us  is  in  three  sections  and  it  runs  into  170  pages. 
The  Company  appears  to  have  a  stock  of  some  thousands  of  views  of  the- 
principal  show  places  of  the  world.  As  we  were  among  the  first  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  colour  photographs  of  the  Company  would  be  very  popular,, 
we  feel  to  some  extent  entitled  to  congratulate  them  on  the  magnitude  to 
which  their  business  has  grown.  A  feature  is  made  of  a  series  of  scenes-* 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  views  taken  in  1895. 

R.  &  J.  Beck,  68,  Coruhill,  E.C.  60  pp.,  gratis. 

Messrs.  Beck’s  catalogue  treats  of  lenses  (the  Autograph),  the  Frena- 
hand  camera  and  magnifiers,  stands,  dark-room  lamps,  Frena  film- 
holders,  tourists’  cameras,  studio  cameras,  lanterns,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
principal  requirements  of  the  modern  photographer,  as  may  be  deduced*, 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  300  illustrations.  A  separate  pam¬ 
phlet  of  six'een  pages  is  devoted  to  the  Frena  hand  camera,  and  botln. 
productions,  which  are  very  useful,  are  sent  free  to  applicants. 
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Lindsay  Hemery,  282,  Brockley-road,  S.E. 

Mb.  Hemery’s  catalogue  and  price-list  for  1898,  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address,  treats  of  enlarging,  printing,  retouching,  enamelling,  de¬ 
veloping,  and  copying  for  the  trade. 

Thomas  Illingworth  &  Go.,  5,  Soho-street,  W. 

Studio  accessories,  backgrounds  in  considerable  variety,  and  studio 
furniture  take  up  about  sixteen  pages  of  Messrs.  Illingworth’s  catalogue, 
the  remaining  fifty  odd  pages  of  which  are  devoted  to  general  photo¬ 
graphic  goods — lenses,  shutters,  cameras,  stands,  and  other  apparatus,  as 
well  as  chemicals,  sundries,  printing  papers,  mounts,  &c.  We  note  that 
Messrs.  Illingworth  have  a  hire  department. 

- - 

firing  anb  fioteg. 


Royal  Photographic  Society. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  June  21,  at 
eight  p.m. ,  at  12.  Hanover-square.  A  paper  will  be  read  by  Captain  W.  de 
W.  Abney  on  “Photographic  Images.” 

The  Swiss  Transparent  Film. — This  is  a  new  roll  film,  for  which  Mr. 
Archibald  Rider,  of  83,  Mortimer- street,  Regent-street,  W.,  is  the  agent.  It 
is  claimed  to  keep  well,  to  be  easily  handled  in  the  developer,  very  rapid,  and 
free  from  flaws.  We  hope  shortly  to  speak  of  it  from  personal  trial. 

The  names  of  the  prize-winners  in  the  Warwick  Monthly  Competition  for 
June  are:  First  prize,  20Z.,  Mr.  Fred.  Marsh,  7,  Caxton-terrace,  Henley-on- 
Thames;  second  prize,  10Z.,  Mr.  R.  M.  Evans,  The  Magnet  Studio,  Rhyl; 
third  prize,  51.,  Mr.  S.  Lambert  Weston,  23,  Sandgate-road,  Folkestone. 

Messrs.  Edwin  Oborne  &  Co. ,  Photographic  Stationers,  of  Red  Lion-square, 
London,  W.C.,  inform  us  that  they  will  shortly  have  their  sample  books  of 
Christmas  and  New-year  Mounts  and  Folders  for  Photographs  ready,  and,  as 
the  number  issued  will  be  limited,  early  application  to  see  them  is  advised. 

Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.— The  Royal  Commission  are  now  prepared  to 
circulate  information  respecting  the  Exhibition.  The  classification  and  rules 
for  exhibitors,  together  with  forms  of  application  for  space,  can  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission,  Paris  Exhibition  1900, 
St.  Stephen’s  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  June  22,  at  eight  o’clock, 
“Selection  of  Slides,”  by  well-known  workers.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Club  on  the  personal  introduction  of  a  member,  or  by  invita¬ 
tion  cards,  which  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  R.  Stretton,  4,  Queen-street- 
place,  London,  E.C.,)  will  be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  of  International  Art,  the 
Council  has  decided  to  issue  an  Illustrated  Souvenir  Catalogue.  The  catalogue 
will  contain  over  100  reproductions,  by  photogravure  and  half-tone,  of  the 
finest  works  in  the  Exhibition,  by  special  permission  of  the  artists.  The 
Council  has  entrusted  the  whole  of  the  work  to  Messrs.  Carl  Hentschel  &  Co., 
of  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C.,  who  will  shortly  publish  same. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  Henry  Perigal,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society,  died  on  Monday  week,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
seven  years.  Mr.  Perigal,  who  was  an  amateur  photographer,  a  member 
of  the  Camera  Club  and  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society)  was  the  author 
of  various  works  on  astronomy,  bicycloidal  and  other  curves,  kinematics  and 
the  laws  of  motion,  probable  mode  of  constructing  the  Pyramids,  &e.  He 
was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  various  London  scientific  societies 
until  within  two  years  of  his  death. 

Cleaning  Cover  Glasses. — Braun  recommends  the  following  process  for 
cleaning  microscopical  covers  :  Collect  the  cover  glasses  to  which  cedar  oil 
adheres  in  a  glass  containing  methylated  alcohol.  Pour  off  the  alcohol,  wash 
with  benzine,  boil  for  about  half  an  hour  with  soda  solution,  stirring  with  a 
platinum  needle.  When  rinsing,  rub  the  glasses  with  the  hands  to  remove 
any  adhering  matter  ;  then  place  them  for  twenty-four  hours  into  acetic  acid, 
and  finally  into  96  per  cent,  spirit.  Rub  dry  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather, 
and  pass  through  a  flame. — Ph.  Ztg.,  xlii.  762. 

The  Warwick  Dry  Plate  Company,  it  need  not  be  said,  are  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  dry  plates  known  as  the  “Warwicks,”  which,  being  made 
at  their  works  at  Warwick,  on  the  Avon,  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  so  named. 
We  note  that  Messrs.  Macguire  &  Baucus,  whose  business  is  in  Warwick- 
court,  London,  have,  since  the  birth  of  the  Warwick  Dry  Plate  Company, 
adopted  the  name  of  “The  Warwick  Trading  Company.”  Associated  as  this 
firm  is  with  photographic  trade,  even  though  not  actually  plate-manu¬ 
facturers,  the  similarity  of  name  may  lead  to  confusion.  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  name  is  intentional,  and  so  we  shall,  doubt¬ 
less,  hear  that  the  newer  concern  has  altered  its  title. 

Photograph  of  the  Holy  Shroud.— The  Osservatore  Romano  publishes  a 
letter  from  Turin,  relating  that  a  photograph  of  the  Holy  Shroud,  taken  by 
electric  light,  has  given  an  admirable  reproduction  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
The  Holy  Shroud  was  recently  exposed  to  veneration,  and  King  Humbert] 
who  is  its  hereditary  guardian,  at  first  hesitated  to  give  authority  to  have  it 
photographed,  lest  the  photographs  should  be  used  for  purposes  of  commercial 
speculation.  Eventually,  however,  His  Majesty  gave  the  requisite  permission 
to  Signor  Secundo  Pia,  a  lawyer,  and  member  of  the  Committee  on  Sacred 
Art,  who  had  offered  to  photograph  the  Holy  Shroud  at  his  own  expense 
solely  in  the  interest  of  religion  and  history.  Signor  Pia  prepared  his  plates 
according  to  a  special  method  rendering  them  sensitive  to  the  yellowish  tint 
of  the  Holy  Shroud  by  means  of  powerful  electric  reflectors  (sic).  “Formerly,” 

!  the  letter  continues,  “the  appearance  of  the  Holy  Shroud  gave  an  idea  of 
the  contour  rather  than  of  the  facial  lineaments  and  body  of  Christ.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  photographs,  on  being  developed,  showed  a  perfect  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  face,  hands,  and  limbs  of  Christ,  the  general  effect  being  that 
of  a  photograph  of  Christ,  and  not  of  His  shroud.” — Reuter. 


Many  amateur  and  professional  photographers  assembled  at  Messrs.  Knight, 
Frank,  &  Rutley’s  Conduit-street  Auction  Galleries  on  Thursday  last  to  witness 
the  dispersal  of  Messrs.  Watson’s  stock  of  photographic  apparatus.  Sharp- 
competition  prevailed  and  good  prices  ruled  mostly  throughout,  here  and  there 
good  bargains  beiDg  secured,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  an  open  sale.  The 
catalogue  also  included  a  large  collection  of  scientific  instruments  :  a  micro- 
scrope,  with  extra  powers  by  Ross,  and  Smith  and  Beck,  sold  for  19/. ;  a 
twenty-light  Phoenix  dynamo,  10Z.  15s.;  a  five-inch  transit  theodolite,  51.  5s.; 
a  Rontgen-ray  set,  4Z.  7s.  6cZ.;  a  half-horse  power  horizontal  engine,  5Z.  5s  ;  a 
binocular  telescope,  one  and  a  half  inch  objective,  4Z.  15s.;  a  Premier  camera,. 
10x8,  51.  15s.  6tZ.,  &c.,  nearly  400  lots  being  disposed  of. 

Formation  of  Chlorophyl.— W.  Palladine  finds  that  oxygen  is  essential 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  green  colour  in  etiolated  leaves,  and  in  greater 
quantity  than  is  necessary  for  respiration.  Thus,  when  leaves  which  had  been 
etiolated  for  forty-eight  hours  in  the  dark  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
saccharose  Were  exposed  to  the  light,  immersed  in  water  in  a  test  tube,  it  was- 
found  that  the  green  colour  was  restored  most  rapidly  to  those  leaves  which 
were  in  the  upper  part,  in  contact  with  the  air,  although  the  light  was 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  The  action  of  solu- 
lutions  of  various  carbohydrates  on  the  formation  of  chlorophyl  was  also  ex¬ 
perimented  with.  Thus  leaves  almost  entirely  free  from  carbo-hydrates  were 
obtained  by  etiolating  them  in  boiled  water.  A  portion  of  these,  when 
exposed  to  light,  still  immersed  in  water,  showed  scarcely  any  development 
of  chlorophyl.  When  immersed  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  saccharose, 
however,  an  intense  green  colour  was  developed  ;  raffinose  in  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  acted  in  a  similar  manner.  Dextrose  and  fructose  gave  rise  to  the 
green  colouration  somewhat  more  slowly,  and  with  galactose,  for  the  first  five 
days,  the  leaves  showed  no  colour;  after  then  the  colour  developed  very 
rapidly.  Dulcite  solution,  mannite,  asparagin,  urea,  alcohol,  and  ammonium- 
hydrochloride  prevented  the  formation  of  chlorophyl,  while  inulin  and  tyrosin. 
appear  to  be  neutral  in  their  action. — Comptes  Rendus. 

- - 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  May  31  and 
June  4,  1898: — 

Relief  Photographs.— No.  12,272.  “Process  for  Production  of  Relief 
Photographs  without  the  use  of  Mould  or  Block.”  E.  Neuhaus. 
Stands. — No.  12,284.  “  Photographic  Camera  Stands.  ”  Complete  specifica¬ 

tion.  M.  Levy. 

Shutter — No.  12,339.  “Improved  Shutter  for  Photographic  Apparatus.”' 
O.  A.  Ericsson. 

Apparatus. — No.  12,499.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Recording  and 
Reproducing  Photographic  Pictures  and  the  like.”  C.  Raleigh. 
Shutters. — No.  12,528.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters  of  the 

Roller-blind  Type.”  J.  E.  Thornton. 

Bas-relief  Photographs  —No.  12,564.  “  An  Improved  Process  for  the-. 

Production  of  ‘Embossed’  or  ‘Bas-relief’  Pnotographs.”  Complete 
specification.  I.  Faris  and  F.  W.  Mason. 

. •» . . — 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Jane. 

Name  of  Society. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

. 

21. 

21. 

21. 

21. 

22. 

22 

22. 

23. 

25. 

25 

25. 

25., 
25  , 

25. 

25.. 


Subject. 


/  Preparation  of  the  Negative  for  Printing. 
\  H.  Stuart. 

/What  a  Hand  Camera  should  le,  w  th 
1  Apparatus  and  Slides.  A.  Thomas, 
i  Hints  for  Economical  Photographe,  s- 
1  (Series  II.).  J.  E.  Rayner. 

/  Conversational  Meeting. — Arrangements 
\  for  Summer  Excursions,  &c. 
Portraiture.  Harold  Baker. 

I  Photographic  Images.  Captain  W.  de 
\  W.  Abney. 

I  Excursion :  Ledbury,  Eastnor,  and  Birts 
i  Morton.  Leader,  C.  F.  Jarvis. 
Conversational  Meeting. 

/Selection  of  Slides  by  Well-known 
\  Workers. 

Nomination  of  Officers. 

/Excursion:  Monsal  Dale.  Leader,  W. 
\  Leigh. 


j  Excursion  :  Strand-on -the-Green,  near 
)  Kew.  Leader,  H.  D.  Gower. 
Excursion :  Pinner  and  Neighbourhood. 
/Excursion:  Molesey.  Leader,  Major 
\  Woolmer-Williams. 
f  Excursion:  Miller’s  Dale.  Leader,  Jas. 
\  Hall. 

/Excursion:  Leigh  -  on  -  Sea.  Leader,. 
\  A.  E.  Allen. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
June  9, — Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  read  a  paper  entitled 

Some  Flippant  Remarks  on  a  Serious  Subject  [see  p.  394]. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  selecting  for  his  remarks  a  reference  to  the  so  called! 
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Tad  of  looking  at  the  plate  during  development,  said  he  should  like  to  see 
what  sort  of  result  would  be  got  by  the  photographer  working  in  such  a 
manner,  in  a  case  where  twelve  slides  had  to  be  produced  from  twelve  nega¬ 
tives  totally  different  in  colour  and  other  characteristics. 

Mr.  It.  Beckett  gathered  from  the  paper  that  a  good  photographer  who 
produced  good  pictures  was  like  an  artist,  who  was  born  an  artist  and  not 
made  one  after  he  was  born.  If  by  the  photographic  instinct  was  meant  a 
capacity  to  produce  pictures,  Mr.  Beckett  expressed  a  wish  that  such  a  thing 
could  be  communicated.  He  was  of  opinion  that  much  time  was  taken  up  by 
that  which  was  nothing  less  than  “  crank”  work. 

Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen  understood  that  to  be  an  artistic  photographer  a  man 
must  be  born  such.  The  principle  applied  equally  to  any  other  art,  music  or 
singing,  and,  although  one  might  learn  a  certain  amount  by  study  or  rote,  it 
was  hopeless  to  aspire,  without  the  gift,  to  reach  the  top  of  any  such  pursuit. 

Mr.  Philip  Everitt  observed  that  it  was  curious  that  the  cranks  of  the 
past  were  generally  the  authorities  of  the  future.  For  instance,  the  system  of 
plate  speed  measurement  of  Hurter  &  Driffield  which,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
was  hailed  with  a  storm  of  ridicule,  was  growing  in  universal  use  and 
appreciation,  and  promised  to  be  still  more  largely  used  in  the  future.  The 
results  of  abuse  of  the  system  could  not  detract  from  its  value  when  used  in 
a  rational  and  sensible  manner. 

Mr.  Henderson  would  be  disinclined  to  employ  an  assistant  who  might  be 
called  a  theorist,  but  rather  one  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  the  processes  involved,  would  not,  by  experiment  and  similar 
research,  be  tempted  to  waste  his  employer’s  time.  He  was  reminded  of  two 
firms,  of  the  wet-plate  days,  whose  assistants  never  made  up  a  silver  bath,  this 
being  intrusted  to  chemists,  and  yet  they  were  successful  in  their  work. 

An  endeavour  was  made  to  define  so-named  “successful”  work.  It  was 
suggested  that,  judged  by  the  small  minority  in  which  ordinary  successful 
professional  work  stood  at  exhibitions  generally,  it  could  be  well  styled  work 
that  was  sufficiently  bad  to  be  accepted  by  the  public  only,  as  such  productions 
rarely  met  with  aught  but  rejection  at  the  hands  of  the  committees  of  selection. 
The  public  must  necessarily  lag  behind  the  judges  and  men  similarly  educated 
to  a  higher  ideal,  and  thus  it  was  that  photographs  showing  a  little  beyond  the 
average  did  not,  as  a  rule,  meet  with  the  full  appreciation  of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Henderson  confessed  he  had  been  one  who,  to  study  himself,  went  in 
for  cheap  photography  and  work  suitable  to  the  public  taste.  In  a  word,  he 
had  made  photography  a  business,  and  thought  that  the  most  sensible  way  in 
which  to  view  the  matter. 

Mr.  Fry  said  the  real  underlying  drift  of  his  remarks  was  in  the  possibility 
that  photography  some  day  might  be  regarded  as  a  commercial  pursuit,  and 
that,  he  took  it,  was  the  only  outcome  for  photography.  The  instinct  had 
been  to  regard  photography  as  itself  the  end  and  not  as  a  means  to  an  end,  a 
means  of  business  pure  and  simple  by  which  the  public  were  supplied  with 
what  they  wanted.  Photography  was  not  an  art,  or,  if  it  were  an  art,  one  so 
limited  that  photographers  could  well  afford  to  leave  it  to  those  who  had  both 
time  and  inclination  to  make  that  large  number  of  exposures  out  of  which 
one  might  appear  artistic  and  pleasing ;  but  extremely  rare  were  the  photo¬ 
graphs  which  appealed  to  the  emotions.  His  gibes  at  the  crank  were  in  good 
part;  he  had  been  a  crank  himself  and  derived  much  benefit  from  them,  he 
confessed.  As  regards  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  system,  to  the  user  of  plates  its 
value  was  very  limited,  but  the  plate-maker  had  reaped  enormous  advantage. 
By  applying  the  investigations  of  Hurter  &  Driffield,  they  were  enabled  to 
learn  when  their  emulsions  were  really  fast  and  when  they  were  fogging,  and 
by  the  application  of  the  development  factor  were  able  to  ascertain  the 
characteristics  of  the  plate,  and,  again,  by  the  careful  construction  of  its 
curve  and  the  location  of  its  period  of  correct  exposure,  they  knew  more  of 
what  their  plates  could,  and  could  not,  do.  Makers  of  plates  and  sensitive 
material  were  largely  incapable  photographers,  and  the  system  gave  them  a 
reasonably  sure  method  of  ascertaining  the  exact  qualities  of  their  productions. 
Since  the  publication  of  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  conclusions,  the  advances  in  the 
quality  of  plates  turned  out  respecting  speeds  and  density-giving  properties  at 
the  same  time  were  beyond  anything  dreamed  of  before.  A  successful  photo¬ 
grapher  was  best  defined  as  one  who  was  making  a  good  thing  out  of  it,  as  it 
was  obvious  that  such  a  man  was  pleasing  his  customers. 

The  Chairman  held  that  the  work  of  cranks  often  resulted  beneficially,  and 
was  not  to  be  discouraged.  He  feared  that  the  universal  adoption  of  Mr. 
Henderson’s  principle,  that  an  operator  should  not  be  an  experimenter  or 
theorist,  would  have  boded  ill  for  his  craft,  and  photography  would  have 
never  reached  its  present  advanced  stage. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

June  8, — Mr.  E.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Frank  Haes  exhibited  several  photographic  reproductions  of  paintings, 
some  of  them  by  Meissonier.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
roughing  it  from  thirty  to  forty  years,  there  was  no  charge  of  colour  worth 
speaking  of  in  the  prints,  which  were  on  silver  paper  and  from  collodion  nega¬ 
tives.  They  were  before  the  advent  of  isochromatic  plates,  and,  although  the 
colour  values  might  perhaps  be  open  to  improvement,  the  photographs,  never¬ 
theless,  gave  a  very  good  idea  of  the  original  pictures. 

Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley,  touching  the  subject  of  old  prints,  said  that  about 
1856-7  the  London  Photographic  Society  Club,  a  club  connected  with  the  now 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  published  albums  of  their  members’  work.  The 
albums  were  sumptuously  got  up,  containing  each  about  fifty  prints,  the  value 
of  which  was  enhanced  by  the  very  complete  particulars  which  were  appended 
to  each  picture,  setting  forth  the  exposure,  lens,  &c.,  and  describing  the 
scene.  He  thought  the  Club’s  library,  which  was  already  fairly  complete  and 
a  valuable  one,  should  find  a  place  for  these  volumes,  some  of  which  he 
believed  were  to  be  had  now  and  again. 

The  idea  w-s  received  very  favourably  by  those  present,  and  hopes  expressed 
that  the  volumes,  which  were  well  known  to  some  present,  would  be  acquired. 

Mr.  Dowell  passed  round  some  prints  of  firework  displays  and  other  sub- 
j  cts  of  a  geaeral  nature,  to  which  Mr.  Snowdon  added  some  photographs  of 
s  jme  of  the  Hertfordshire  meets. 


Bradford  Photographic  Society.— June  6,  Mr.  G.  0.  Thistlethweite 
read  Mr.  Thomas’s  Affiliated  Society  lecture  on 

The  Hand  Camera. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  read  a  paper  of  this  character 
when  the  opinions  therein  may  be  diametrically  opposed  to  one’s  own,  Mr. 
Thistlethwaite  did  very  well  indeed,  and  the  slides  thrown  on  the  screen,  as 
illustrating  the  matter  in  hand,  were  some  of  them  very  effective.  Consider¬ 
able  discussion  ensued  when  Mr.  Thistlethwaite  had  completed  his  part  of  the 
business,  ai  d  questions  were  put,  which  he  did  his  best  to  answer  for  Mr. 
Thomas.  Mr.  Oliver  Nicholson  complained  that  he  had  never  yet  been  at 
a  lecture  where  the  diagrams  illustrating  composition  had  been  thoroughly 
explained,  and  followed  up  immediately  by  photographs  in  which  the  same 
lines  were  leading  ones.  Mr.  Snowdon  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  Mr. 
Horsley  Hinton’s  lectures  this  subject  was  thoroughly  dealt  with,  and  the 
reason  for  the  lines  explained,  and  photographs  in  which  they  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  exhibited.  Mr.  Nicholson  replied  that  he  did  not  think  so,  and  he 
wished  to  learn  about  these  lines;  whereupon  Mr.  Newstead  remarked  that 
if  Mr.  Nicholson  did  know  all  about  these  lines,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  turn  artist,  and  be  a  Royal  Academist.  Some  discussion  then  fol¬ 
lowed  as  to  the  best  way  of  holding  a  camera,  some  members  pointing  out  that, 
Mr.  Bynoe  had  given  them  to  understand  that  underneath  the  arm  was  the  best 
place,  while  Mr.  Thomas  seemed  to  favour  holding  it  against  the  chest.  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  it  really  did  not  matter  how  the  camera  was  held  so 
long  as  it  was  kept  steady  at  the  moment  of  exposure. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — June  7.— A  lecture  and  demonstration 
on  the 


Gum-bichromate  Process 


was  delivered  by  Mr.  Sparham  Camp.  The  lecturer  explained  that,  although 
the  process  was  discovered  as  far  back  as  1859,  it  had  not  been  worked  on 
much  until  the  last  two  years.  It  was  welcomed  to-day  as  practically  the 
only  process  which  gave  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  personal  taste  and 
feeling,  with  a  power  of  control  over  results,  and,  while  these  advantages  are 
most  emphatic,  they  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  its  qualities,  as  it  is  also  capable 
of  giving  half-tones  of  great  variation  of  colour,  with  freedom  from  chemical 
complications,  and,  lastly,  absolute  permanency.  Such  qualities  must  recom¬ 
mend  the  process  to  the  man  who  is  able  to  determine  what  should  be  kept 
or  suppressed  in  any  particular  photographic  rendering.  After  a  lucid  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  process,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  sensitise  and  coat  some 
paper  with  the  pigment,  and  also  developed  some  prrnts  which  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  under  a  negative  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  using  both 
cold  and  hot  water  to  achieve  various  results.  Pictures  by  the  above  process 
by  the  lecturer,  and  a  loan  collection  by  R.  Demachy,  of  Paris,  were  next 
handed  round  for  inspection,  and  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject. 


- - 

Comspotttrcnce. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents.  _ 


DEPTH  OF  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  I  add  a  few  words  to  what  I  have  already  written  and 
in  reply  to  Messrs.  W.  E.  Debenham,  Gregson,  &  Bennett,  in  your  last, 
it  will  be  chiefly  to  express  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  there  seems  to 
be  some  chance  of  thoroughly  discussing  a  matter  that  has  for  a  long 
time  been  surrounded  by  a  vast  amount  of  mystery. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  opticians  told  us  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  “  depth  of  focus,”  and  probably  the  optician  was  right 
from  his  point  of  view,  though  I  hold  there  is  no  necessity  to  judge  a 
photographic  lens  from  the  same  standpoint  as  an  astronomical  objective. 
Now  that  it  has  been  forced  upon  the  optical  mind  that,  though  there 
may  not  be  such  a  thing  as  “depth  of  focus,”  there  is,  at  any  rate,  & 
something  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  connexion  with  photographic 
lenses  in  practice,  and  in  default  of  a  better  name  the  old  term  has  been 
allowed  to  remain.  But,  and  this  is  the  troublesome  point,  in  using  the 
term,  different  people  attach  to  it  different  meanings,  and  apply  it  in  such 
a  careless  manner,  that  it  is  little  wonder  misunderstandings  arise,  and 
are  likely  to  continue  until  some  distinction  is  recognised  between  its 
different  phases.  From  the  bare  reports  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Debenham’s 
lecture  I  cannot  gather  whether  he  amplified  his  remarks  on  depth  of 
focus,  as  published,  by  any  explanation.  But  certainly  as  they  appear 
in  print,  bearing  in  mind  the  other  and  more  commonly  accepted  view 
of  depth  of  focus,  they  appeared  rather  startling. 

I  will  not  deny  that  Mr.  Debenham’s  definition  is  perhaps  the  best 
one  to  apply  to  the  term,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  want  a  better 
name  for  what  the  practical  hand-camera  man  understands  as  depth  of 
focus.  But  it  is  not  much  use  out  of  doors,  whereas  Sir  David 
Salomons’  table  is.  The  knowledge  that  all  lenses,  regardless  of  focal 
length,  give  the  same  depth  of  focus  on  the  same  definition,  with  equal 
apertures,  when  brought  to  the  same  scale,  may  be  an  interesting 
scientific  fact,  and  one  pretty  well  known  to  all  who  have  dived  at  alL 
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below  the  surface  in  such  matters ;  but  it  is  useless  without  some  means 
of  arriving  at  actual  figures  and  distances.  There  we  are  obliged  to  fall 
back  upon  Sir  David’s  tables  or  similar  calculations. 

“  Depth  of  focus,”  as  defined  by  Mr.  Debenham,  is  a  quality  wholly 
dependent  on  the  stop ;  let  that,  therefore,  remain  as  the  accepted  de¬ 
scription  of  depth  of  focus. 

But  what  are  we  to  call  the  property,  power,  or  capability  of  getting 
objects  at  different  distances  from  the  camera  into  approximately 
equal  focus  on  a  fixed  plane  ?  This  is  the  old  form  of  depth  of  focus 
that  was  said  not  to  exist,  because,  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
laws  of  conjugate  foci,  it  is  impossible,  or  is  as  completely  independent 
of  the  stop  as  what  I  must  call  “  Mr.  Debenham’s  depth  of  focus  ”  is 
of  focal  length.  It  is  only  when  we  mix  the  two  up  together,  give  a 
little  here  and  take  a  bit  there,  that  the  popular  idea  of  depth  of  focus 
takes  shape.  And  now  we  want  a  name. 

As  regards  the  acceptance  of  any  particular  limit  of  confusion  as  a 
basis  for  calculation,  I  dare  say  that  depends  a  good  deal  upon  circum¬ 
stances  as  well  as  upon  individuals,  but  it  is  very  certain  there  must  be 
some  basis  for  calculation.  The  limit  adopted  by  Sir  David  Salomons  is 
not  only  a  convenient  one  on  which  to  base  calculations,  but  it  seems  to 
meet  the  practical  requirements  of  hand-camera  work,  which  is  the  main 
thing.  To  say  that  it  is  the  best  under  all  circumstances  would  be  to 
say  a  foolish  thing,  for,  although  with  normal  sight  and  pictures  to  be 
viewed  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  distances  it  answers  the  purpose,  it 
would  be  folly  to  say  that  it  would  satisfy  the  requirements  in  a  micro - 
photograph,  or  that  it  would  be  at  all  necessary  in  the  drop  scene  of  a 
theatre. 

Again,  a  limit  or  degree  of  sharpness  that  will  satisfy  one  eyesight  will 
not  suffice  for  another.  I,  myself,  often  see  a  picture  “  sharp  ”  that 
younger  eyesight  declares  to  be  “  fuzzy,”  and,  if  I  focus  with  my  ordinary 
reading  glasses,  I  can  almost  invariably  improve  the  result  by  using  a 
magnifier ;  for  which  reasons,  again,  the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary 
or  fixed  limit  is  impossible,  but  we  must  have  some  basis  for  calculation, 
and  that  which  comes  nearest  to  every-day  requirements  would  seem  to 
be  the  best.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  special  purposes,  or  for  abnormal 
eyesight,  or  to  satisfy  any  peculiar  whim,  to  make  the  necessary  calcu¬ 
lations  for  any  disc  of  confusion,  be  it  one-hundredth  or  one- thousandth 
of  an  inch. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Debenham  that,  if  objects  “  can  be  focussed 
more  truly,”  they  are  not  in  focus  at  the  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  limit, 
but  I  have  never  said  so.  In  my  calculations  I  have  spoken  of  the 
“critical  focus”  and  the  “limit  of  permissible  confusion,”  and  have, 
moreover,  objected  to  the  phrases  “  in  equal  focus,”  or  “  the  distance  at 
and  beyond  which  all  objects  are  in  sharp  focus.”  There  is  only  one 
distance  with  a  theoretically  perfectly  flat-field  lens,  at  which  objects  can 
be  in  “  sharp  focus.  ”  And  this  is  true  of  all  lengths  of  focus  and  all 
sizes  of  stops.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
between  Mr.  Debenham  and  myself ;  all  we  want  is  a  new  name. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  *  W.  B.  Bolton. 


ME.  DEBENHAM’S  EQUATIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  Beginner,”  having  pointed  out  an  'inaccuracy  in  my 
lecture  on  “Focus,”  shall,  although  anonymous,  receive  first  attention. 
If  the  matter  had  been  a  written  article  prepared  for  publication,  I 
should  have  been  careful  to  insert  brackets  and  make  the  expression 
complete.  In  my  view,  diagrams  given  in  a  lecture,  accompanied  by 
running  commentaries  and  explanations,  do  not  quite  come  under  the  same 
category  as  a  formal  paper.  The  audience  was,  of  course,  mixed.  Those 
who  were  mathematicians  would  not  misunderstand,  and  those  who  were 
not  would,  in  my  judgment,  understand  the  more  readily  the  fewer  the 
signs  employed.  When  correcting  the  mistake  of  the  report,  I  confined 
myself  to  that  only,  and  did  not  go  further.  Moreover,  with  the  help 
of  the  rule  as  worded  in  the  report,  even  a  real  beginner  should  find  no 
puzzle  in  the  figures  as  printed. 

“  Beginner  ”  also  speaks  of  my  proposition  as  to  depth  of  focus  as 
“  surprising  information.”  It  has  proved  surprising,  not  merely  to 
beginners,  but  to  others  from  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  might 

be  reasonably  expected. 

Two  points  which  I  thought  it  useful  for  photographers  to  realise  were : 
(1)  A  ready  means  of  calculating  focal  distances  for  images  of  any  given 
proportion  to  the  subject ;  and  (2)  that,  with  the  definition  of  depth  of 
focus  given,  depth  is  dependent  upon  aperture  alone.  Thanks  to  the 
opposition  of  critics,  the  facts  that  I  have  pointed  out  will  have  received 
more  attention,  and  so  should  prove  useful  to  a  larger  circle  of  photo¬ 
graphers  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  If  there  are  any  who 
wish  to  understand  the  matter  and  do  not  fully  do  so  at  present,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  should  read  carefully  the  letters  from  Messrs.  Bennett 
and  Gregson  which  appear  in  your  last  issue. 

Amongst  other  things  discussed  in  my  lecture  and  not  reported  was 
the  effect  of  curvature  of  field  in  making  an  apparent  difference  of  depth 
of  focus,  either  favourable  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  subject.  As  I  see  you  are  to  publish  an  article  on  this  subject,  it 
may  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  more. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

W.  E.  Debenham. 


ACETYLENE  AS  A  LIGHT  STANDARD. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  issue  of  20th  inst,  I  notice  a  short  article,  entitled 
“  A  New  Light  Standard,”  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “  the  latest  sug¬ 
gestion  in  this  direction  is  that  of  M.  C.  Fery,  who,  in  a  paper  recently 
presented  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  proposes  an  acetylene 
flame.” 

Believing  that  the  first  suggestion  of  the  use  of  acetylene  for  this 
purpose  emanated  from  myself,  I  would  beg  leave  to  state,  that  in  a 
paper  on  “  The  Use  of  Acetylene  Gas  for  Photo- micrography,”  read 
before  the  American  Microscopical  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
August  1896,  I  suggested  the  use  of  this  illuminant  as  a  standard  limit 
of  light,  as  per  the  following  extract  from  its  published  proceedings  for 
that  year. 

Extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Microscopical  Society,' in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennylvania,  at  annual  meeting,  by  W.  H.  Walmsley, 
August  18-20,  1896. 

“  The  crowning  advantage  of  acetylene,  however,  is  its  absolute  uniformity. 
Sunlight  varies  under  differing  conditions,  as  is  well  known.  So  do  all 
artificial  illuminants  hitherto  in  use.  The  so-called  candle  power  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  It  has  been  tolerated  so  long  as  the  unit  in  light  measurements 
simply  because  nothing  better  was  available.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
acetylene  we  have  the  long-hoped-for  perfect  standard.  This  gas,  in  its  pure 
condition,  is  stable  and  uniform,  whether  generated  from  calcium  carbide, 
yielding  four  cubic  feet  or  less  to  the  pound,  or  the  very  richest,  of  more  than 
six  cubic  feet.  Given  a  burner  of  known  capacity  under  a  predetermined  and 
uniform  pressure— two  inches  of  water,  for  instance— the  light  produced 
would  always  be  the  same.  It  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  very  simple  matter  to 
give  the  world  a  standard  unit  of  light,  from  which  measurements  could  be 
made  with  a  far  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  is  possible  at  present.  I 
think  this  a  subject  entirely  within  the  scope  of  our  Society,  and  earnestly 
recommend  that  it  take  some  action  in  the  matter.  It  would  be  a  very 
gratifying  thing  for  it  to  have  the  honour  of  naming  a  universal  standard  unit 
of  light.” 

I  may  add  that  favourable  action  was  taken  on  the  subject,  and  that  it 
was  referred  to  one  or  more  of  the  members  connected  with  the  faculty 
of  Cornell  University,  by  whom  some  valuable  work  was  done  in  the 
direction  indicated  ;  but  I  have  not  the  result  of  their  labours  by  me  at 
the  present  moment.— 1  am,  yours  &c.,  W.  H.  Walmsley. 

4248,  Pine-street,  Philadelphia,  May  31,  1898. 


THE  TRIPLE  ANASTIGMAT— OR  “COOKE”  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Will  you  permit  us  in  reply  to  Dr.  Chesterman’s  letter 
to  say  that  to  those  of  us  who  are  “behind  the  scenes  ”  the  matters  which 
so  puzzle  your  correspondent  are  capable  of  very  simple  explanation. 

The  “  Cooke  ”  lens  has  not  been  sent  to  Germany  for  any  reason  such 
as  Dr.  Chesterman  appears  wishful  to  insinuate,  but  simply  because* 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  German  patent  law,  Cooke  lenses  sold  in 
Germany  must  also  be  manufactured  in  Germany. 

The  German  makers,  Messrs.  Yoigtlander  &  Son  have  a  very  high 
reputation.  They  are  the  inventors  of  the  “Coliinear”  lens,  which  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  more  complex  anastigmats,  and 
Mr.  Yoigtlander  with  Dr.  Kaempfer  and  Miethe  his  associates  are 
amongst  the  ablest  of  modern  scientific  opticians.  For  this  reason,  the 
high  opinion  which  they  formed  freely  of  the  “  Cooke  ”  Anastigmat 
before  they  applied  for  a  licence  to  manufacture  it  in  Germany,  and 
which  they  are  now  publishing  with  the  results  of  their  experiments, 
cannot  lightly  be  set  aside. 

Of  course,  with  interests  in  other  anastigmats  so  strong  as  they  are  in 
Germany,  it  is  natural  that  the  makers  of  a  simpler  and  less  costly 
instrument  should  meet  with  a  storm  of  opposition  such  as  we  experienced 
when  we  first  introduced  the  “  Cooke  ”  lenses  in  England. 

Of  the  two  communications  reprinted  in  the  Journal,  and  which  have 
inspired  your  correspondent’s  letter,  that  from  Dr.  Moritz  von  Rohr, 
upon  the  effects  of  absorption  in  glass  and  of  cemented  surfaces,  contains 
fair  and  able  remarks  on  pait  of  Dr.  Kaempfer’ s  paper.  But  to  opticians 
familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  “  Cooke  ”  lens  and  its  corrections, 
the  communication  from  Mr.  Klepp  to  the  Deutsche  Photographen- 
Zeitung  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it  absurd. 

A  reply  to  this,  signed  by  Dr.  Kaempfer  and  Dr.  Miethe,  is  published  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  same  Journal ;  and  they  there  give  details  of  their 
comparative  tests  of  the  “  Cooke  ”  and  other  anastigmats. 

From  these  tests  they  show  why,  when  the  entire  field  and  character  of 
definition  is  considered,  and  not  merely  the  special  points  or  strong  zones 
which  some  anastigmats  possess,  the  “  Cooke  ”  lens  in  respect  of  flatness 
of  field  is  not  inferior,  as  Mr.  Klepp  so  carelessly  asserted,  but  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  others. — We  are,  yours,  &e.,  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson. 

Slate-street  Works,  Leicester,  June  18,  1898. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  issue  of  June  10,  under  the  guise  of  a  pro¬ 
fessedly  friendly  letter,  Dr.  R.  E.  Chesterman  indulges  in  one  of  the 
most  ungenerous  perversions  of  facts  that  is  possible. 
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The  real  fact  is,  that  Messrs.  Voigtlander,  on  their  own  initiative, 
offered  to  manufacture  the  “Cooke”  lens  in  Germany,  under  licence 
from  us,  because  they  thought  very  highly  indeed  of  its  capacities  ;  and 
we,  on  our  side,  knowing  the  legal  necessity  of  having  it  manufactured  in 
Germany  in  order  to  keep  the  patent  valid  in  that  country,  readily 
assented. 

The  lens  was  sent  to  Germany  simply  to  have  its  sale  increased,  and 
the  German  patent  kept  in  force. 

I  wish  to  say  very  emphatically  that  there  are  no  claims  which  I 
originally  made  for  the  “  Cooke  ”  lens  which  I  do  not  uphold  now. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  curves  and  other  data  used  for  the  “  Cooke  ” 
lens  made  by  Messrs.  Yoigtlander  have  been  those  originally  supplied  by 
myself. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  H.  Dennis  Taylor. 

York,  June  13,  1898.  » — - 

THE  HAND  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  P.  M.  Macintyre  if 
they  take  the  measurement  of  eyes  in  Edinburgh,  and  what  is  the  exact 
size  of  the  average  eye  ?  Perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  tell  us  the 
number  of  outrages  on  everything  that  is  good  and  beautiful  by  the  hand 
camerist. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  be  unbecoming,  even  for  an  R.S.A., 
to  give  our  old  and  firm  friend  the  cold  shoulder  with  the  literary  force 
of  a  “Jamie  Montgomerie.” 

The  camera  and  stand  have  been  used  and  carried  by  men  of  the 
highest  capacity  and  intelligence.  When  will  their  pupils,  the  great 
unknown  public  artist  and  the  “  knowing  ones,”  own  up  and  give  the 
honour  where  it  is  justly  due  and  hones.ly  earned  ?— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

High-street ,  Banff,  N.B.  Henry  Holman. 


THE  CONVENTION  SLIDES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  sub- committee 
to  prepare  for  the  opening  night  of  the  Photographic  Convention  a  set  of 
lantern  slides  illustrating  the  applications  of  photography.  The  pictorial 
side  will  be  slightly  represented,  but  the  principal  feature  of  the  series 
will  be  an  attempt  to  illustrate  such  applications  as  microscopical,  astro¬ 
nomical,  meteorological,  surgical,  and  similar  work,  and  also  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  underground  photography,  night  scenes,  &c. 

We  have  already  the  bulk  of  the  necessary  slides,  but,  lest  we  should 
inadvertently  overlook  any  subject  which  would  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  set,  we  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  us  to  notify  the  fact  in  your 
pages.  The  final  selection  will  be  made  on  Wednesday,  June  22,  and 
meanwhile  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  suggestions  from  Conventioners  or 
others; — We  are,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Horsley  Hinton, 

E.  J.  Wall, 

H.  Snowden  Ward. 

6,  Barring  don- avenue,  London,  E.G.,  June  4,  1898. 


ANOTHER  LIMELIGHT  ACCIDENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  note  of  the  10!ih  inst,,  “Another 
Limelight  Accident,”  the  account  which  appeared  in  the  London  daily 
papers  was  totally  wrong  as  regards  the  details.  I  have  made  inquiries, 
and  find  that  no  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  ether,  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
The  accident  was  really  caused  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  those  paraffin 
burners  used  by  showmen  and  contractors  for  illuminating  a  large  area, 
the  paraffin  being  forced,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  out  of  a  drum  under 
considerable  pressure.  The  exact  reason  for  the  explosion  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Charles  Douglas  Norton. 

38,  Marchmont-street,  fV.C.,  June  11,  1898. 

- ♦ - 

&ns>toersi  to  Corngpontjcntg. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

*#*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
mumications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  :— 

F.  Preece,  24a,  Commercial-street,  Hereford. — Photograph  of  “  Brockhampton  Ride- 
easy  Car,”  by  J.  Jones,  Horeford. 

Mrs.  Emily  Henwood,  359,  High-road,  Chiswick. — Two  photographs  of  the  late  Rev. 
Lawford  W.  T.  Dale.  Three  photographs  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Tulce. 


Medicus. — See  reply  to  F.  H.  Fenton. 

A.  Campbell. — See  page  1032  of  the  Almanac  for  1898. 

Light. — Of  the  Photo-Beacon  Company,  Cnicago;  price,  we  believe,  one 
dollar. 

Ajax. — We  do  not  think  you  would  have  any  remedy.  We  advise  you  to  let 
the  matter  drop. 

F.  Facey  (Torquay). —We  do  not  answer  letters  by  post.  Sorry  we  know  of 
no  such  situation. 

F.  Richards. — We  do  not  give  the  addresses  of  contributors.  Send  us  a 
stamped  letter  and  we  will  forward  it. 

Constant  Reader. — We  do  not  give  such  opinions  as  you  ask  for.  Better 
obtain  one  of  the  lenses  for  trial  and  satisfy  yourself. 

P.  W. — There  is  a  book  on  the  subject,  Bigelow's  Album  of  Posing  and 
Lighting,  which  is  out  of  print.  A  copy  might  be  obtained  by 
advertising  for  it. 

A.  Mallett. — Try  the  effect  of  evaporating  the  solution  down  to  a  small  bulk 
and  then  add  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  concentrated  iron 
solution.  Possibly  your  bath  was  exhausted,  hence  your  failure  to 
throw  down  any  gold. 

P.  V.  E. — We  think  you  can  claim  the  remaining  fortnight's  wages,  as  you 
appear  to  have  been  engaged  for  a  month.  But,  before  taking  any 
further  action,  we  should  advise  you  to  lay  the  case  before  a  respectable 
solicitor,  you  can  so  easily  throw  good  money  after  bad. 

A. — 1.  No ;  if  anything,  that  in  the  case  of  the  longer-focus  lens  theory 
would  not  be  borne  out  in  practice,  and  it  would  be  actually  the 
slower  of  the  two,  on  account  of  the  extra  distance  the  light  has  to 
travel  from  lens  to  plate.  This  is  a  factor  often  lost  sight  of.  2.  No. 

J.  Sparll. — We  recommend  the  Polytechnic.  The  session  does  not  commence 
till  the  autumn  and  the  fees  are  very  moderate.  Retouching  is  taught. 
Your  best  plan  will  be  to  address  the  Secretary,  309,  Regent-street,  W., 
asking  for  a  prospectus  of  last  session,  which  will  give  you  full  in¬ 
formation. 

Thomas  H.  Fenton. — We  have  no  further  information  than  that  given  in  the 
extract  quoted.  The  matter  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the 
Journal.  Inventions  described  by  newspaper  correspondents  should 
be  accepted  with  a  considerable  amount  of  caution.  Send  us  a  stamped, 
addressed  envelope  and  we  will  return  the  cutting. 

Damaged  Studio. — J.  R.  W.  We  fear  you  have  little  redress,  unless  you  can 
show  that  your  neighbour  was  aware  of  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
chimneypot  that  fell  through  the  studio  roof.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
most  neighbours  would  have  repaired  the  damage  without  demur.  As 
you  have  the  premises  on  a  repairing  lease,  you  cannot  expect  your 
landlord  to  do  the  repairs. 

Rapidity  of  Lens. — Amateur  (York)  asks:  “Which  is  the  quicker  lens, 
focus  for  focus  and  aperture  for  aperture,  a  rapid  rectilinear  or  a  single 
landscape  lens?”  —  Theoretically,  the  single  lens  will  be  the  most 
rapid,  of  the  two,  because  it  has  only  two  reflecting  surfaces,  while 
the  other  has  four ;  but,  in  practice,  no  difference  will  be  noticed  in 
corresponding  negatives  taken  with  them,  the  difference  is  so  very  trifling 
indeed.  , 

Cracked  Albumen  Prints.  —Cambrian  complains  that  prints  made  on - ’s 

double  albumen  paper  are  terribly  cracked  on  the  surface,  and  asks  if 
the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  last  washing  water  would  serve  as  a 
preventive.  Very  likely  it  would,  but  it  would  be  unadvisable  to 
use  it  on  account  of  its  hygroscopic  properties.  If  the  prints  be  dried 
flat  between  blotting-paper,  under  pressure,  or  they  be  mounted  while 
wet,  the  cracks  will  be  avoided. 

Yellow  Patches  on  Prints. — A.  Mullins  writes:  “Can  you  explain  the 

cause  of  the  yellow  places  on  the  enclosed  prints?  They  are  on - ’s 

P.O.P.,  and  were  toned  in  the  sulphocyanide  bath,  and  fixed  in  new 
hypo  for  ten  miuutes.” — The  cause  of  the  yellow  places  is  this:  The 
prints  were  not  kept  moving  when  they  were  first  put  into  the  fixing 
solution,  and,  by  sticking  together,  the  hypo  did  not  have  an  equal 
action.  It  is  more  imperative  that  the  prints  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stick  together  when  they  are  first  put  into  the  fixing  than  at  a  later 
stage,  though  they  should  ^be  kept  in  motion  all  the  while  the,/  are  m 
the  solution. 

Impure  Water. — R.  C.  Osman  writes:  “I  have  recently  moved  into  a  new 
house,  and  the  water,  as  it  comes  through  the  pipes,  is  sometimes  quite 
red  with  iron  rust  from  them.  Two  or  three  batches  of  prints  I  have 
toned  since  I  have  been  here  were  covered  with  spots ;  are  they  likely 
to  be  caused  by  the  water?” — Very  likely  indeed ;  in  fact,  the  trouble 
might  well  have  been  expected  with  such  water.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  water  will  improve  as  more  is  drawn  through  the  pipes.  It  is 
probable,  if  the  house  is  a  new  one,  or  had  been  unoccupied  for  a  long 
time,  that  the  pipes  remained  empty  and  thus  became  rusty.  Continual 
use  will  probably  wash  out  the  rust. 

L. — 1.  The  article  appears  at  page  770  of  the  Almanac  for  1895.  2.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  papers  of  the  Rontgen  Society  are  not  published  and 
printed,  but  you  can  obtain  further  information  from  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Dr.  David  Walsh,  Temple,  E.C.  3.  Mrs.  Cameron’s,  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hay  Cameron,  George-street,  Portman-square ;  Captain  White’s  we 
do  not  know.  4.  Your  simplest  plan  will  be  to  procure  a  little  book, 
Photo-ceramics,  published  by  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  6,  Farringdon-avenue, 
E.C.,  price  Is.  6d.  This  gives  you  a  great  deal  of  useful  information. 
We  can  hardly  advise  you,  however,  to  take  up  the  process,  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  go  to  a  vast  amount  of  trouble.  It  took  one  gentleman 
of  our  acquaintance,  a  professional,  nearly  twelve  months  of  close  appli¬ 
cation  to  produce  a  good  result. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Lord  Crawford,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  invited  the  members  to  a  Conversazione ,  at  the  Grafton 
^Galleries,  Graf  ton-street,  Bond-street,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  14.  A  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  accepted 
his  Lordship’s  invitation— indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief 
personages  of  the  photographic  world  were  present.  Instru¬ 
mental  music  was  provided,  and  the  visitors  also  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  his  Lordship’s  celebrated  collection 
of  rare  and  early  manuscripts,  and  of  inspecting  the  paintiDgs 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  Galleries  are  covered.  Supper  was 
afterwards  served  to  the  guests,  all  of  whom  were  evidently 
much  delighted  with  the  pleasant  evening  with  which  Lord 
Crawford  had  provided  them. 

*  *  * 

There  is  some  probability  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
securing  the  Grafton  Galleries  next  year  for  the  purposes  of 
its  annual  Exhibition  in  the  autumn.  It  may  at  once  be  said 
that  the  change  would  be  a  vast  improvement  on  the  present 
exhibition  rooms,  and  would  place  greater  scope  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Society  for  the  organization  and  arrangement  of 


what  is  the  most  important  photographic  exhibition  of  the 
year.  At  Pall  Mall,  as  is  generally  known,  there  is  merely 
one  large  gallery  available,  which  practically  denies  the 
Society  the  opportunity,  if  it  be  desirable — and  a  great  many 
people  think  it  is — of  arranging  the  Exhibition  in  several 
distinct  sections  :  Art,  Technical  Apparatus,  and  so  forth.  At 
Graft  on- street  the  facilities  offered  are  exactly  what  would  be 
required  for  this  purpose.  There  is  a  main  gallery,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  one  in  Pall  Mall,  and  leading  from  it  a  series  of 
smaller  galleries,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  containing  a 
separate  section,  and  of  giving  it  adequate  space  for  its  display. 
For  lantern  entertainments,  demonstrations,  and  meetings,  the 
large  gallery  could  not  be  improved  on,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  available  basement  space. 

*  *  * 

We  are  convinced  that,  if  the  Society  can  secure  the  Grafton 
Galleries  for  its  Exhibitions,  it  will  be  generally  allowed  that 
it  has  obtained  a  venue  alike  worthy  of  modern  photography 
and  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  at  heart  its  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  before  the  public.  In  the  mean  while  the  thanks  of 
the  photographic  world  are  due  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford 
for  the  inception  of  this  admirable  idea,  and  for  giving  the 
Society  the  opportunity  of  taking  it  into  consideration  in 
the  very  agreeable  manner  that  was  experienced  on  Tuesday 
evening  last  week. 

*  *  * 

We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  delivery  of  the  first  Traill  Taylor  Memorial 
lecture.  The  Committee  invited  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer 
to  give  the  lecture,  and  that  gentleman  has  accepted  the 
invitation.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  discourse  will  very 
appropriately  be  Photographic  Optics,  and  it  will,  doubtless, 
be  treated  comprehensively  and  in  detail.  It  is  expected  .that 
the  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  an  evening  while  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  is  open,  and  in  the  Exhibition 
Gallery  at  Pall  Mall,  the  use  of  which  it  is  hoped  the  Council 
of  the  Society  will  grant  for  the  purpose. 

*  *  * 

We  announced,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  there  was  a  probability 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  F.R.S.,  accepting  the  Presideucy 
of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
1899,  were  the  position  offered  him,  and  we  pointed  to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  as  a  likely  meeting  place  in  such  circum 
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stances.  We,  however,  learn  that  Mr.  Swan  would  not  find 
himself  able  to  spare  the  necessary  time  for  the  office,  so  that 
the  matter  cannot  be  proceeded  with.  Thus,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  are  no  visible  suggestions  for  next  year’s  meeting 
place  of  the  Convention.  This  is  a  point  that  will,  of  course, 
be  dealt  with  at  Glasgow;  but  it  is  one  upon  which  it  is  as 
well  to  have  all  possible  preliminary  discussion,  and  we  shall 
therefore  be  pleased  to  have  the  ideas  of  any  Conventioners 
who  may  care  to  address  us  on  the-  subject. 

*  *  * 

It  is  announced  that,  in  connexion  with  the  seventieth 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicists, 
to  be  held  at  Diisseldorf  in  September,  a  series  of  exhibitions 
of  scientific  apparatus  and  objects  has  been  arranged.  Among 
others,  an  exhibition  of  apparatus  and  photographs  illustrating 
scientific  applications  of  photography  will  commence  in  August 
and  continue  open  until  the  end  of  September.  New  instru¬ 
ments  and  apparatus  will  be  exhibited  from  September  17  to 
September  28,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  of  them. 
Any  machine,  apparatus,  preparation,  or  object  invented  since 
1888,  may  be  entered  for  this  exhibition.  Objects  illustrating 
methods  of  instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry  will  be 
exhibited  from  September  17  to  September  25.  Communica¬ 
tions  referring  to  the  exhibitions  should  be  addressed,  Herrn 
Director  Frauberger,  Diisseldorf,  Friedrich  splat  z  3/5. 

*  -*  * 

With  reference  to  Convention  railway  arrangements,  Mr. 
Bridge  informs  us  that  the  London  and  North-Western  will 
run  excursion  trains  to  Glasgow  on  Friday  evening,  July  1, 
from  London  (Euston),  Watford,  St.  Albans,  King’s  Langley, 
Boxmoor,  Berkhampstead,  Tring,  Aylesbury,  Leighton,  Dun¬ 
stable,  Oxford,  Banbury,  B1  etch  ley,  Wolverton,  Cambridge, 
Bedford,  Thrapstone,  Wellingborough,  Northampton,  Peter¬ 
borough,  Stamford,  Market  Harborough,  Rugby,  Leicester, 
Nuneaton,  Tamworth,  Derby,  Burton,  Lichfield,  Birmingham, 
Dudley,  Walsall,  Wednesbury,  Wolverhampton,  Leamington, 
Warwick,  Kenilworth,  Coventry,  Stafford,  Crewe,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  &c. — available  for  four  or  ten  days  at  from  17s.  to  25s., 
or,  to  return  any  day  within  sixteen  days,  at  single  fare.  The 
Midland  Railway  Company  run  excursion  trains  from  their 
principal  stations  the  same  day,  at  equally  cheap  rates.  The 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  also  run  excursions  on  the 
same  date  at  similar  rates,  and  have  offered  to  provide  for 
members  of  the  Convention,  without  extra  charge,  one  or  more 
large  saloon  carriages  by  the  train  leaving  King’s  Cross  at 
9  p.m.  on  Friday,  July  1.  Return  tickets  available  for  four  or 
ten  days,  25s. ;  or,  to  return  any  day  within  sixteen  days,  at  33s. 
“  I  shall  be  pleased,”  adds  Mr,  Bridge,  “  to  arrange  for  these 
saloons  if  a  sufficient  number  desire  it.  Applications  must 
reach  me  not  later  than  Tuesday,  June  28,  and  must  in  all 
cases  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance  for  the  railway  fare. 
This  train  is  due  to  arrive  in  Glasgow  on  Saturday  morning, 
at  8.45.” 

*  *  * 

We  are  informed  that  the  Lord  Provost  and  Corporation  of 
Glasgow  have  invited  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  reception  and  “after¬ 
noon  tea  ”  at  the  City  Chambers,  on  Wednesday,  July  6,  at 
three  o’clock. 

#  *  * 

By  the  way,  the  Convention  Handbook  has  been  issued  to 
members,  and  we  must  congratulate  Mr.  Bridge  on  the  taste 


and  care  that  have  been  expended  in  its  production.  It 
has  an  effective  green  binding,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  it 
contains  a  street  plan  of  Glasgow,  a  brief  history  of  the 
City  by  Mr.  W.  Lang,  and  two  or  three  large  maps 
of  Scotland  and  the  British  Isles.  There  is  also  a  striking 
portrait  of  the  President,  capitally  printed  by  Messrs. 
Wellington  &  Ward,  on  platino-matt  bromide  paper,  some  half¬ 
tone  illustrations  of  Rothesay;  the  “Lady  Roweua”  (a  Con¬ 
vention  excursion  steamer),  and  a  very  well-executed  Barnet 
platino-bromide  print  of  a  pastoral  study,  “  Hill  Children,” 
from  a  negative  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Warneuke.  The  Handbook 
contains  all  the  arrangements  for  the  week,  and  a  great  deal 
of  other  information  likely  to  be  useful  to  Convention  visitors. 

*  *  * 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of  photographers  plying’ 
their  favourite  art  unconsciously  in  too  close  proximity  to  the 
fortifications  in  some  foreign  country,  and,  upon  detection,  of 
being  subjected  to  considerable  inconvenience  at  the  hands  of 
the  military  authorities  whose  edicts  they  have  unwittingly 
violated  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  similar  case  occurring  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  islands  reaches  our  notice.  A  few  days 
ago,  however,  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater,  the  well-known  South  London 
photographer,  was  using  his  camera  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Thames  a  few  miles  below  Gravesend,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
a  soldier,  on  the  ground  that  photographs  were  being  taken 
within  a  prohibited  zone  of  the  Gravesend  forts.  Mr.  Slater 
was  subjected  to  some  mild  form  of  “  arrest,”  his  dark  slides 
were,  it  is  to  be  hoped  only  temporarily,  confiscated,  and  he 
himself  was  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  remain  in 
Gravesend  all  night.  It  appears  that  before  photographs  cac¬ 
he  taken  within  a  certain  distance  of  a  fortification  a  War- 
Office  permit  has  to  be  obtained — a  fact  which  tourist 
photographers  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  If  we  remember 
aright,  Mr.  Jackson,  the  American  photographer,  suffered,, 
through  ignorance  of  this  regulation,  much  inconvenience  when, 
photographing  near  Plymouth  some  few  years  ago. 

- +- - 

SOME  BYPATHS  OF  BUSINESS SUN  PRINTING* 

II. 

Turning  now  to  the  various  processes  which  can  be  used,, 
these  are — (1)  White  line  on  blue  ground;  (2)  Blue  line  on 
white  ground ;  (3)  Black  line  on  white  ground ;  (4)  Whiter 
line  on  brown  ground,  or  vice  versd. 

The  first  of  these  processes  is  familiar  to  all  photographers 
as  the  ordinary  blue  print  or  ferro-prussiate  process.  Th& 
tracing  in  this,  as  in  other  processes,  is  laid  face  downwards 
in  the  frame,  and  a  piece  of  blue  paper  placed  in  contact 
with  it.  A  portion  is  allowed  to  project  outside  the  tracing,, 
so  that  the  action  of  light  can  be  observed'.  The  colour  of 
the  paper  slowly  passes  from  yellowish- green  through  bluish- 
green,  and  bluish-grey  to  olive  green,  and,  when  this  stage  is 
reached  by  the  outside  portion,  the  paper  may  be  examined. 
An  olive-green  tint  in  the  parts  which  are  to  form  the  ground 
indicates  correct  exposure.  Under-exposure  produces  a  pale 
blue  ground  with  clear  white  lines,  whilst  over-exposure  results- 
in  a  deep  blue  ground,  accompanied  by  blue  staining  of  the 
lines.  On  removal  of  the  print  from  the  frame  it  is  washed, 
in  water  until  the  lines  are  white,  the  process  being  assisted; 
by  gently  rubbing  the  surface  with  a  soft  sponge  or  brush. 
When  the  salts  are  removed  from  the  paper — which  take®. 
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nbout  fifteen  minutes— the  print  is  finally  rinsed  in  clean 
water,  and  dried. 

Blue  Line  on  White  Ground.— The  progress  of  printing  of 
this  paper  cannot  be  judged  by  examination  during  printing, 
as  in  the  foregoing  process.  The  tracing  and  paper  having 
been  placed  in  the  frame,  a  strip  of  tracing  cloth  or  paper, 
selected  to  match  as  nearly  as  possible  that  upon  which  the 
tracing  has  been  drawn,  is  placed  alongside  near  the  edge  of 
the  frame.  The  small  strip  of  tracing  cloth  has  ruled  upon  it 
"five  or  six  lines  in  Indian  ink,  corresponding  as  nearly  as 
may  be  with  those  of  the  tracing.  A  stock  of  these  sample  strips 
should  be  kept  for  the  purpose.  A  few  strips  of  sensitive  paper 
are  placed  crosswise  behind  this  strip,  the  length  of  the 
sensitive  strips  being  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  being  turned 
at  right  angles,  and  projecting  outside  the  back  of  the  frame. 
The  whole  arrangement  is  then  exposed  to  light.  The  time  of 
exposure  varies  from  sixty  seconds  in  bright  summer  light  to 
half  an  hour  or  more  in  dull  winter  weather.  To  judge 
whether  exposure  is  complete,  one  of  the  test  strips  is  removed 
from  the  frame  and  dipped  into  ferrocyanide  solution  for  about 
half  a  minute.  If  the  lines  develop  to  a  vigorous  blue  while 
the  ground  shows  no  sign  of  blue  colour,  the  exposure  has  been 
^correct.  If  the  ground  of  the  test  strip  assumes  a  blue  colour, 
the  exposure  must  be  continued  until  the  right  point  is 
reached,  as  ascertained  by  another  strip.  If  the  exposure  has 
been  too  prolonged,  a  white  ground  with  broken  lines  is  the 
result.  After  exposure  the  back  of  the  frame  is  removed,  and 
the  edge  of  the  paper  turned  up  half  an  inch  all  the  way  round 
and  the  corner  pinched  together  so  that  it  forms  a  shallow 
tray.  In  this  form  it  is  floated — sensitised  side  down,  of 
-course — upon  the  ferrocyanide  bath — 


Yellow  prussiate  .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 


The  whole  of  the  print  is  now  brought  into  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  bath  by  a  light  rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  the  four  corners  having  been  previously  raised  in  turn  to 
about  half  the  length  of  the  print  to  get  rid  of  air  bubbles. 
Any  portion  not  wetted  by  the  ferrocyanide  solution  means  a 
blue  stain  on  the  finished  print.  The  print  is  raised  from  the 
bath  after  the  expiration  of  about  twenty  seconds,  and  develop¬ 
ment  watched  while  it  is  held  up  by  two  corners.  The  total 
time  of  development  should  not  be  more  than  for  forty  to  fifty 
seconds.  Too  long  development  causes  a  spreading  of  the 
lines.  As  soon  as  all  lines  are  visible,  flush  the  back  and 
front  with  plenty  of  water,  laying  it  in  a  separate  bath  for 
that  purpose,  and  transfer  at  once  to  an  acid  bath  for 
five  minutts.  The  acid  may  be  either  sulphuric  (one  and  a 
half  ounces  to  the  quart  of  water)  or  hydrochloric  (three  times 
the  above  strength).  Keep  the  print  moving  about  in  the  acid 
bath  by  means  of  a  wooden  spoon  (to  save  the  fingers).  Re¬ 
move  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  and  flush  well  with  water  to 
remove  the  blue  colouring  matter  which  adheres  to  the  surface. 
A  stream  of  water  from  a  rubber  tube  is  more  suitable  for  this 
purpose  than  a  brush,  which  is  liable  to  weaken  the  lines. 
The  print  is  next  washed  free  from  acid,  rolled  up  wet,  and 
stood  aside  to  drain.  It  is  then  hung  up  to  dry.  A  ground, 
stained  blue,  shows  that  the  print  has  been  insufficiently  exposed. 
Weak  and  broken  lines  are  caused  by  over-exposure.  Blue 
stains  are  also  caused  by  ferrocyanide  getting  on  the  back  of 
the  paper  during  development.  Spreading  of  the  lines  while 
in  the  ferrocyanide  bath  is  due  to  insufficient  exposure 
or  too  strong  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide.  If  the  fingers  get 


stained  blue  by  the  acid  bath,  dip  them  in  a  weak  solution  of 
potash  (a  few  grains  to  the  pint),  as  the  prints  are  liable  to  be 
stained  if  handled  by  fingers  in  this  state.  The  tray  used  for 
washing  the  print  as  it  comes  out  of  the  acid  bath  should  be 
regularly  scrubbed  with  potash  solution  and  a  hard  brush. 

Blue  stains  on  the  print  can  be  removed  by  painting  with  a 
solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  (one  part  of  salt  in  six  parts  of 
water).  Thorough  washing  should  follow  the  use  of  this  solu¬ 
tion,  or  the  blue  marks  will  reappear ;  they  are,  in  fact,  liable 
to  do  so  in  any  case,  and  the  most  reliable  method  of  removing 
lines,  dimensions,  &c.,  is  to  paint  over  with  Chinese  white. 

The  Black-line  process  is  obtainable  in  two  varieties,  one 
necessitating  a  chemical  developer  and  another  developing  in 
plain  water.  The  exposure  of  the  paper  takes  place  in  the  way 
just  described  for  blue  lines,  except  that  the  test  strip  is 
immersed  in  the  developer  or  in  water. 

Developer  Method . — On  removal  from  the  frame,  the  print, 
on  which  the  image  is  visible  in  yellow  lines  on  a  white  ground, 
is  totally  immersed  in  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  gallic  acid 
and  alum,  the  strength  of  the  solution  varying  for  different 
brands,  but  averaging  about  one  ounce  of  each  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  The  print  remains  in  this  bath  for  about  one  minute, 
when  it  is  well  washed  and  dried.  The  developer  can  be  used 
repeatedly  until  black. 

Water-bath  Method. — The  paper  used  in  this  simplified  form 
of  the  process  contains  the  gallic  acid  in  the  sensitive  coating. 
The  exposed  paper  is  carefully  laid  face  downwards  on  the 
surface  of  a  dish  of  water  and  allowed  so  to  remain  for  about  a 
minute,  being  smoothed  down  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  so  as 
to  obtain  close  contact.  After  washing  in  several  changes  of 
water  it  is  ready  for  drying.  In  both  processes  under-exposure 
causes  a  violet  coloured  ground  and  thick  blurred  lines.  Weak 
and  broken  lines  are  the  result  of  over-exposure.  Defects  and 
dimensions  can  be  removed  by  a  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  Brown-line  process,  a  speciality  of  Messrs.  Bemrose,  of 
Derby,  possesses  several  points  of  interest.  Printing  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  blue-line  paper,  and  on 
removal  from  the  frame  the  print  is  washed  in  water  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  and  then  placed  in  a  fixing  bath  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  (one  ounce)  dissolved  in  water  (three  and  a  quarter  pints) 
for  one  minute.  It  is  again  washed  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
This  gives  a  copy  in  white  lines  on  a  brown  ground,  which 
copy  can  take  the  place  of  the  tracing  in  the  printing  frame, 
and,  a  similar  piece  of  paper  being  used,  will  then  give  posi¬ 
tive  copies  (brown  lines  on  a  white  ground).  This  is  sometimes 
an  advantage  when  the  original  is  urgently  required,  and,  in 
cases  where  a  large  number  of  prints  are  required  in  a  short 
time,  several  negatives  can  be  made,  and  each  used  for 
printing  positives. 

The  rapidity  of  the  foregoing  papers  is  by  no  means  equal. 
The  blue-line  and  brown-line  processes  are  about  equal  in  this 
respect  and  much  more  rapid  than  the  black  line  paper.  The 
white-line  paper  is  the  slowest  of  all,  although  paper  is  now 
obtainable,  in  which  a  different  iron  salt  is  used,  which  prints 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  usual  brands ;  a  fully  exposed 
print  can  be  made  from  a  tracing  in  about  a  minute  and  a 
quarter.  The  makers,  or  agents,  of  the  paper  are  Allot  &  Jones, 
Liverpool. 

The  following  figures  give  the  approximate  prices  of  the 
foregoing  brands,  although,  where  the  factors  of  time  and 
labour  enter  largely  into  the  calculation,  a  more  expensive 
paper  may  prove  cheaper  in  use. 
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Price  per  Roll  of  32  feet  30  inches  wide. 


White 

Blue 

Black 

Line 

Brown 

Line. 

Line. 

Gallic  Bath. 

Water  Bath. 

Line. 

5s. 

7s.  Gd. 

7  s.  Gd. 

9s. 

8s. 

Makers  of  papers  are  :  Bemrose  and  Co.,  Derby  ;  Marion,  Soho- 
square,  London ;  J.  R.  Gotz,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  Loudon ; 
J.  Halden  and  Co.,  Albert-square,  Manchester;  from  any  of 
whom  lists  and  samples  can  be  obtained. 


The  following  figures  (from 

an  actual 

price-list)  will  enable 

the  reader  to  gather  what  prices  are 

usual  for 

this  class  of 

work. 

Price 

per  Copy. 

White 

Blue 

Black 

Line. 

Line. 

Line. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Imperial  . . 

..16 

2  6, 

2  0 

Double  Elephant . 

..2  6 

3  6 

3  0 

Antiquarian . 

..3  6 

5  0 

4  0 

In  conclusion,  prints,  &c.,  are  sometimes  asked  for  mounted 
on  linen  and  varnished,  after  which  treatment  they  are  in 
much  better  condition  to  withstand  wear  and  tear.  Tack  the 
canvas  tightly  to  a  smooth  b  ,>ard  and  coat  the  back  of  the 
tracing  evenly  with  fresh  flour  paste.  Leave  the  pasted 
tracing  to  stand  a  few  minutes  so  as  to  allow  it  to  swell  to  its 
utmost.  Then  lay  face  up  on  the  canvas,  taking  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  let  the  straight  edge  of  the  paper  coincide  with  the 
straight  threads  of  the  linen  RAl  up  a  duster  to  make  a  pad, 
and,  working  from  the  centre  in  all  directions  outwards,  smooth 
out  the  paper,  and  press  down  on  to  its  linen  support.  When 
dry  give  a  coating  of  size  (one  ounce  of  glue  in  ten  ounces  of 
water).  Then  varnish  with  “  Church  ”  or  “  Oak  ”  varnish,  using 
as  little  as  possible. 


Ammoniacal  Bromides  of  Silver.— It  has  long  been 
known  that  chloride  of  silver  forms  a  definite  compound  with 
ammonia,  and  it  has  recently  been  shown,  by  M.  Jarry,  that  a  similar 
combination  takes  place  with  bromide  of  silver.  Exposed  to 
liquefied  ammonia  gas,  the  bromide  loses  its  yellow  colour,  and  is 
transformed  into  a  white  powder  at  a  temperature  of  —30°.  If, 
now,  the  temperature  be  gradually  raised,  an  abundant  evolution  of 
ammonia  takes  place  at  +4°,  the  powder  still  remaining  white. 
Raising  the  temperature  gradually  towards  35°  another  disengage¬ 
ment  of  gas  takes  place,  and  the  bromide  reassumes  its  original 
yellow  colour. 


A  Peculiarity  in  the  Use  of  Fluorescent  Screens. 

— M.  Villard  states,  in  a  communication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  that,  if  an  object  is  placed  between  the  Crookes  tube  and 
the  screen  and  then  removed  after  a  time,  the  screen  is  found  to  be 
more  luminous  on  the  parts  previously  protected  by  the  object  than 
on  those  which  were  fully  exposed. 


Xiiquid  Hy dr ogen. — One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
physical  chemistry  is  the  liquefaction  in  measurable  quantity,  by 
Professor  Dewar.  Sufficient  bulk  of  liquid  hydrogen  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  to  enable  its  density  and  boiling  point  to  be  determined. 
The  latter,  in  air,  is  -  238°  .C.,  that  is  to  say,  just  35°  above  the 
absolute  zero,  the  point  when  heat  ceases,  and  the  body  at  that 
temperature,  were  it  able  of  attainment,  would  be  devoid  of  heat. 
The  specific  gravity  of  liquid  hydrogen  is  rather  less  than  0’07, 
about  one-fourteenth  that  of  water.  The  apparatus  used  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  liquefaction  took  a  year  to  construct,  and  no  doubt  ere 
long  we  shall  hear  of  liquid  hydrogen  by  the  pint.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  whether  light  will  be  thrown  on  any  photographic 
theories  by  this  low  temperature,  though  it  will  scarcely  be  expected, 


for  some  time  ago,  at  a  temperature  much  above  this,  it  was  shown* 
that  all  photographic  action  with  the  substances  tested  entirely 
ceased. 


Uranium  and  Thorium  Radiations.— According  to  a 
lady  experimenter,  Madame  de  S.  Curie,  the  radiations  given  off  by 
uranium,  some  details  of  which  have  on  a  previous  occasion  been 
given  by  us  in  references  to  M.  Le  Bon’s  experiments,  differ  from  the 
Rontgen  rays  in  their  capability  of  penetrating,  not  only  air  or 
aluminium,  but  glass  itself.  It  is  further  found  that,  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  uranium  in  the  salt,  the  greater  its  activity.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium  is  the  highest 
of  the  whole  list  of  elements,  the  other  next  highest — thorium — 
being,  as  shown  by  analyses  of  commercial  mantles,  U9ed  largely  as 
a  radiator,  though  at  a  high  temperature,  for  the  incandescent  gas 
lights.  These  mantles,  consisting  mostly  of  thorium,  with  a  smalh 
percentage  of  cerrum  oxide,  and  varying  traces  of  didymium, 
yttrium,  zirconium,  lime,  magnesia,  and  silica. 


The  Moon  and  the  Telescope. — The  favourite  French 
popular  writer  on  astronomy  has  recently  published  another  of  his 
fascinating  works  on  astronomy,  one  of  the  chapters  in  which  is  devoted 
to  an  exposure  of  the  fallacy  which,  some  time  ago,  went  the  round  of 
the  papers,  that,  at  the  forthcoming  Paris  Exhibition,  a  telescope 
will  be  exhibited  capable  of  bringing  the  moon  within  a  metre  of 
the  earth.  Later  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  various 
attempts  to  photograph  the  moon,  from  the  earliest  picture  by 
De  la  Rue  downwards.  He  deprecates  the  employment  of  greatly 
enlarged  photographs  of  the  moon,  of  which  the  well-known  writer 
on  astronomical  subjects  in  the  English  Mechanic ,  “  A  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,”  writes  :  “  Assuredly  we  g*t  more  of 
the  grain  of  the  photographic  plates  than  of  real  lunar  detail  in 
them.” 


The  real  facts  as  to  a  large  telescope  are  that  M.  Mantois  (to  whom 
the  French  Photographic  Society  is  stated  to  have  awarded  the 
triennial  prize  of  the  Exhibition  of  1889'  for  improvements  in 
optical  glass)  is  experimenting  with  zinc  and  baryta  bases,  and  is 
endeavouring  to  produce  a  disc  of  glass  1‘25-  m.  (about  4  feet)  in 
diameter.  It  is  asserted  that  this  lens  will  enable  the  moon  to- 
be  apparently  brought  within  40  kilometres”  distance  from  the 
earth. 

- 4 - 

BY  THE  WAY. 

I  came  across  a  suggestion  a  week  or  two  back  that  I  can  fully 
sympathise  with,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  distinctly  desirable  that  some 
agreement  should  be  come  to  by  plate-makers  as  to  a  uniform  method 
of  marking  the  rapidity  of  plates.  Of  what  earthly  use,  I  should  like  to 
ask,  is  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  system  as  at  present  applied  ?  Let  me 
give  an  instance.  A  short  time  back  I  ran  out  of  my  usual  brand 
of  plates  while  away  from  home,  and  procured  a  dozen  from  a  dealer 
in  the  town  in  which  I  happened  to  be.  They  were  not  the  sort  I 
wanted,  but  it  was  a  case  of  “Hobson’s  choice,”  and  they  were 
selected  out  of  two  or  three  other  kinds,  because,  for  one  thing,  their 
name  was  best  known  to  me,  though  the  plates  were  strange,  but 
chiefly  because  they  were  H.  &  D.  marked  and  happened  to  bear 
exactly  the  same  figure  as  those  I  had  been  recently  using.  I  do 
not  think  I  was  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  the  advertised- 
statement  that  these  particular  plates  are  extremely  quick;  but,  at  any 
rate,  here  I  had  no  chance  of  going  wrong  in  the  matter  of  exposure. 
The  speed  number  was  marked  on  the  box,.  and,  as  I  have  said,  it 
was  identical  with  the  number  given  to  the  plates  that  I  had 
previously  been  using. 

It  happened  that  I  had  two  or  three  of  my  old  plates  left  in  the 
slides,  which  were  filled  up  with  the  new  ones,  and  this  was 
fortunate  or  I  should  have  Certainly  given  myself  an  undeserved 
“  wigging  ”  for  carelessness  or  worse.  The  plates  were  all  exposed- 
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upon  the  same  day,  a  very  favourable  one  as  regards  quality  of 
light,  though  the  subjects  varied  from  open  landscape  to  a  few,  two 
or  three,  interiors.  Now,  I  might  easily  have  blamed  myself  for 
having  grossly  over-estimated  the  value  of  the  light,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  only  negatives  I  got  that  day,  including  absolutely  the 
most  difficult  subjects,  were  upon  the  old  plates,  showing  that  my 
judgment  had  not  been  in  fault.  But  the  new  plates,  though  of 
exactly  the  same  speed,  were  hopelessly  under-exposed,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  better-lighted  ones,  while,  as  for  the  interiors,  the 
difference  between  the  two  brands  of  plates  was  too  absurdly  great 
to  leave  the  slightest  loophole  for  excuse. 

Which  was  really  the  correct  Hurter  &  Driffield  measurement  is  not 
for  me  to  decide,  but  so  long  as  plate-makers  continue  to  claim  a 
higher  or  it  may  be  a  lower,  I  care  not  which,  sensitiveness  than 
Hurter  &  Driffield’s  system  really  intends,  so  long  I  think  will  con¬ 
sumers  have  just  cause  for  complaint.  I  don’t  care  whether  it  is 
the  result  of  a  wrong  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  whether  it  is  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  get  a  fictitious  value  on  the  plates,  whether  it  is 
sheer  “  cussedness  ”  or  downright  carelessness,  the  public  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  name  be  not  taken  in 
vain  to  its  detriment.  At  present  I  honestly  confess  that  18  or  22 
Warnerke  means  far  more  to  me  than  “  x  H  &  D,”  and,  more  than 
that,  it  is  generally  more  reliable.  Why  cannot  the  “  Royal,”  which 
has  practically  hall-marked  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  system,  insist  on 
its  proper  application  and,  if  necessary,  appoint  a  sfelect  committee 
to  see  the  matter  put  on  a  proper  basis  as  in  the  case  of  standard 
stops  and  flanges  ? 

But  I  am  sadly  afraid  that  before  the  Committee  would  be  of  any 
practical  use  it  would  be  necessary  to  subject  it  to  some  form  of 
treatment  analogous  to  the  process  by  which  Messrs.  Hurter  & 
Driffield  eliminate  the  “  inherent  fog  ”  from  their  estimate  of  a 
plate’s  character,  only  in  this  case  the  Committee  would  have  to  be 
subjected  to  a  very  drastic  process  for  the  removal  of  the  “  cranky  ” 
element,  which,  I  fear,  is  the  chief  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  and  by 
the  time  that  result  was  arrived  at  I  am  afraid  the  Committee  would 
be  reduced  to  much  the  same  form  as  one  of  Messrs.  Brock’s  erections 
the  morning  after  the  display  is  over.  I  think  Mr.  Herbert  Fry’s 
definition  of  a  “crank”  is  a  very  good  one,  or,  at  least,  part  of  it  is. 

I  beg  to  pat  him  on  the  back,  for  “  cranks  are  men,  generally 
speaking,  who  know  too  much  to  be  practical  men,”  but  I  to  some 
extent  object  to  the  completion  of  his  formula,  “  and  not  enough  to 
be  men  of  scientific  attainments.”  I  think  no  one  will  deny  that 
there  are  really  scientific  and  competent  cranks,  but  who  are  none 
the  less  deficient  in  the  practical  quality.  Who,  for  instance,  but  a 
couple  of  “cranks,”  of  the  better  kind,  of  course,  would  have  had 
the  pluck  to  spend  so  much  time — “  waste  ”  it,  the  practical  man 
would  say — in  working  out  the  different  problems  that  Messrs. 
Hurter  &  Driffield  themselves  did  ?  but  I  have  never  yet  heard  any 
one  venture  to  dispute  their  claim  to  the  possession  of  scientific 
attainments.  Still  the  outcome  of  their  labours  had  perforce  to  be 
submitted  to  a  considerable  amount  of  “  practical  ”  furbishing  up 
before  it  became  applicable  to  every-day  requirements,  and  now 
I  am  afraid  some  of  the  practical  polishers  have  since  developed 
cranky  symptoms,  and  the  original  method  is  not  benefiting  thereby. 

That  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  system,  properly  worked,  can  do  all 
that  the  photographer  requires  is,  I  think,  undisputed ;  but  something 
more  than  the  mere  exposure  value  of  the  plate  is  required,  as,  for 
instance,  its  relative  sensitiveness  to  different  colours  or  in  different 
lights.  Take,  for  instance,  the  plates  of  which  I  have  to  complain. 
In  the  case  of  the  better-illuminated  views  the  relative  difference 
in  sensitiveness  was  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  to  one, 
whereas  for  the  weaker  light  of  the  interiors  the  difference  was  at 
least  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  great.  This  was  a  trouble  that 
cropped  up  long  since  with  the  Warnerke  sensitometer,  and  it  was 
often  the  case  that  of  two  plates  the  one  that  “  read  ”  the  most  rapid 
with  the  sensitometer  might  be  much  the  slower  in  the  camera.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  those  who  adopt  the 
Hurter  &  Driffield  method  to  add,  in  addition  to  the  speed  number, 
a  diagram  representing  the  characteristic  curve  of  each  batch  of 


plates.  For  all  I  know,  it  may  be  done,  but  I  have  not  met 
with  it. 

There  is  another  subject  on  the  tapis  just  now  in  which  the 
“  crank  ”  element  seems  to  be  well  represented,  but  the  comical  par 
of  the  arrangement  is  that  all  the  cranks  seem  to  be  turning  in 
different  directions  and  not  to  particularly  know  or  care  what  they 
or  anybody  else  may  be  driving  at.  I  refer  to  the  depth-of-focus 
question,  and  if  any  one  will  read  dispassionately  all  that  appeared 
in  last  week’s  Journal,  to  say  nothing  of  other  publications,  and 
then  tell  me  that  the  air  is  not  full  of  contradictions,  all  I  can  say 
is,  “He  is  another,”  as  perhaps  also  is  Dogberry. 

- — « - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

The  Acid  Fixing-  Bath. — The  Deutsche  Photographen- 
Zeitung  draws  attention  to  the  following  formula  recommended  by 
Belitski 

Sulphite  of  soda . 50  grammes. 

Water  .  800  c.  c. 

When  completely  dissolved,  add — 

Sulphuric  acid . .  6  c.  c. 

and  lastly — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  200  grammes. 


Ethnographic  Records  hy  Photography. — The  same 
periodical  also  informs  its  readers  that  the  Dresden  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  has  united  with  the  Ethnological  Society  of 
Saxony,  and  founded  a  National  Association  of  Photography  in 
Service  of  Saxon  Ethnology.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
form  a  collection  of  photographs  illustrating  the  culture  by  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Saxon  people.  The  conditions  of  membership  are  the 
annual  gift  of  two  or  more  suitable  photographs  and  residence  in 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  collection  will  be  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  Saxony,  and  the  prints  must 
be  sent  in  untrimmed,  unmounted,  and  in  duplicate.  If  possible,  the 
process  should  be  either  platinum  or  carbon.  The  following  pro¬ 
gramme  of  subjects  is  at  present  suggested:  Typical  landscapes, 
picturesque  houses,  characteristic  interiors,  family  groups  of  cha¬ 
racteristic  type,  national  costumes,  means  of  communication.  English 
societies  in  search  of  useful  work  might  well  consider  the  adoption 
of  a  similar  scheme. 


Acetylene. — The  Zeitschrift  fur  Calciumcarbid-Fabricat  men¬ 
tions  that  the  well-known  firm  of  Jul.  Pintsch,  Berlin,  have  been 
making  experiments  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  burning  acetylene 
by  mixing  it  with  the  oil  gas  of  their  make.  It  has  been  found  that 
an  admixture  of  thirty  parts  of  acetylene  with  seventy  parts  of  oil 
gas  increases  the  light  given  by  the  latter  threefold,  and  that  the 
combined  gas  is  perfectly  safe  at  any  temperature  below  that  at 
which  the  lamp  chimney  would  melt.  The  possibility  of  explosion 
is  therefore  excluded  Other  experiments  are  being  made  with 
hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  &c. 


The  Removal  of  Rust. — The  Central  Zeitung  fur  Optik 
und  Mechanik  states  that  Dr.  August  Buecher,  of  Heidelberg,  has 
patented  a  process  for  the  removal  of  rust.  Three  grammes  of  gum 
tragacanth  are  dissolved  in  100  c.  c.  of  water,  and  to  it  are  added 
grammes  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  50  grammes  of  water  and 
gramme  of  pure  sulphuric  acid.  A  certain  amount  of  aurine, 
100  grammes  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  5  grammes  of  potash  alum 
dissolved  in  100  c.  c.  of  water  are  also  added.  The  solution  is 
brushed  over  the  articles,  and  causes  the  rust  to  fall  off  without 
attacking  the  iron.  The  solution  may  also  be  used  as  a  protection 
against  rust.  _ 


Photographs  In  .  Two  Colours. — The  following  simple 
method  of  printing  views,  See.,  on  post  cards,  in  two  colours,  is  given 
by  Oscar  Bolle  in  the  Photographisches  Wochenblatt.  It  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Turnbull  blue  process  and  the  gum  bichromate.  To 
obtain  the  blue  print,  the  following  solution  is  recommended  :  15 
grammes  of  green  ammonic  citrate  of  iron  dissolved  in  50  c.  c.  water, 
and  8  grains  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  40  c.  c.  water, 
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are  separately  filtered,  and  then  mixed  and  kept  in  a  deep  yellow 
bottle.  The  card  should  be  sensitised  with  this  solution  and  dried 
in  the  dark.  Print  until  the  shadows  are  bronzed.  Develop  by 
washing  until  the  high  lights  are  clear.  If  the  image  is  brushed  over 
with  lead  vinegar  before  it  is  quite  dry,  the  colour  is  changed  to 
violet  and  becomes  more  intense.  The  colour  is  permanent.  A 
coloured  design  for  the  border  may  then  be  added  in  the  following 
manner :  Take  a  spoilt  plate  or  film  and  develop  it  to  its  utmost 
density.  Copy  a  suitable  design  on  tracing  paper  with  a  fatty  ink, 
composed  of  chalk  and  grease.  Transfer  the  design  to  the  film  by 
pressure,  and  engrave  the  lines  on  the  film  with  a  needle  point.  The 
brittleness  of  the  film  may  be  overcome  by  immersion  for  five  minutes 
in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  glycerine  in  18  parts  of  water,  between 
fixing  and  drying.  For  the  second  printing,  the  margin  of  the  card 
is  prepared  by  brushing  on  a  thin,  even  coating  of  the  following  gum- 
bichromate  solution  :  Forty  grammes  of  gum  arabic  are  dissolved  in 
100  c.  c.  of  water,  and  to  the  requisite  quantity  of  this  solution 
sufficient  burnt  sienna,  or  other  suitable  colouring  matter,  is  added. 
Sensitise  with  ten  per  cent,  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash.  As  a  substitute  for  the  gum  water,  a  two  to  three  per  cent, 
solution  of  starch  may  be  used,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Mallmann. 
When  the  prepared  margins  are  dry,  they  should  be  exposed  under 
the  engraved  border  negative,  and  developed  in  cold  or  lukewarm 
water. 


Transparencies. — R.  Schlatter,  of  Zurich,  gives  the  following 
formula  in  an  article  on  the  preparation  of  transparencies,  published 
in  Das  Atelier  des  Photographen.  It  will  also  be  found  an  excellent 
developer  for  portraits  and  landscapes : — 

Solution  I. 


Water  . 

Sulphite  of  soda  ........ 

Hydroquinone . 

Metol . 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash 


1  litre. 

50  grammes. 
5  „ 

5  „ 

25 


Solution  II. 

Carbonate  of  potash  . 

Water  . 


50 

100 


grammes. 


For  use  take  100  parts  of  I.  and  10  parts  of  II. 


Photography  in  Colours. — A  Munich  photographer,  Herr 
Reichel,  claims  to  have  discovered  a  physico-chemical  method  of 
producing  coloured  photographs.  Some  specimens  were  shown  at 
the  Polytechnic  Association  of  Munich,  and  Dr.  Miethe,  accompanied 
by  Herr  Brandseph,  Court  Photographer  at  Munich,  visited  Herr 
Reichel  to  obtain  further  information  and  inspect  specimens.  The 
latter  was  unable  to  show  any  of  the  photographs  in  colours,  and, 
although  Dr.  Miethe  proposed  to  buy  the  process  for  a  large  sum  of 
money,  if  Herr  Reichel  would  make  a  negative  or  positive  in  colours 
in  his  presence,  the  offer  met  with  no  response.  The  claims  of  Herr 
Reichel  have  excited  considerable  interest  in  German  photographic 
circles,  and  have  at  last  given  rise  to  a  lawsuit  between  Herr  Trant, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Munich  Photographic  Society,  and  Herr 
Reichel.  The  latter  has  written  to  the  Photographische  Chronik, 
through  his  solicitor,  that  he  maintains  having  made  the  discovery, 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  painting  methods,  and  that 
Herr  Trant  has  never  had  a  specimen  in  his  hands.  Herr  Reichel 
will  obtain  a  good  advertisement  as  an  inventor  or  something  else. 


Iftagrnesium  Paper. — Le  National  gives  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  method  of  preparing  a  magnesium  paper  for  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  dark  interiors.  Two  sheets  of  waterproof  paper  are 
coated  with  starch  paste  and  covered  with  magnesium  powder.  The 
sheets  are  laid  one  upon  the  other,  with  the  magnesium  surfaces 
in  contact,  and  allowed  to  dry.  Two  sheets  of  paper  coated  with 
chlorate  of  potash  are  then  gummed  to  the  outside  surfaces  of  the 
double  sheet  of  magnesium.  The  whole  is  covered  with  ordinary 
paper,  to  protect  the  chlorate  of  potash  from  moisture.  A  thick  card 
is  thus  produced,  which  may  be  cut  into  narrow  strips  for  use. 


Print-washing*. — As  the  albumenised  print  still  retains  an 
important  position  in  the  work  of  every  professional  photographer,  a 
few  remarks  by  Franz  Ritter  von  Reisinger,  and  the  editorial  com¬ 
ment  thereon  in  the  Photographische  Corresponded ,  are  worthy  of 
note.  Passing  through  Vienna  in  order  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1867,  the  writer  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  studio  of  Ludwig 
Augerer,  and  was  shown  how  the  large  pictures,  for  which  that 


photographer  was  noted,  were  treated.  The  workroom  was  fitted  on 
three  sides  with  desk-like  washing  tables,  and  the  sloping  tops  were 
covered  with  large  sheets  of  plate  glass.  Beneath  the  glass  there 
was  a  series  of  grooves  to  carry  off  the  water.  Above  the  glass 
plates  were  tubes  fitted  with  sprays  that  threw  a  constant  shower  of 
water  upon  the  prints.  Girls  were  employed  to  transfer  the  prints 
from  the  first  washing  water  to  the  tables,  film  downwards,  and  there 
to  press  them  with  iudiarubber  rollers  at  intervals,  for  two  or  three 
hours.  In  this  manner  the  hyposulphite  was  completely  removtd 
from  the  fibres  of  the  paper.  Albumenised  prints  made  in  1864,  and 
thus  treated,  were  recently  shown  at  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  at 
Vienna,  and  were  in  perfect  condition. 


Exposure. — The  following  is  published  in  Ilelios  and  subscribed 
with  the  signature  of  R.  Liesegang.  “The  following  means  will 
enable  one  to  decide  precisely  if  a  negative  has  been  correctly 
exposed  or  not.  Examine  the  gelatine  surface  of  the  plate,  and  the 
back,  at  a  certain  angle,  against  a  black  background.  If  the  gela¬ 
tine  surface  shows  a  positive  image,  and  the  back  none,  the  plate 
has  been  under- exposed.  If  the  contrary  is  observed,  that  is  to  say, 
a  positive  image  is  visible  through  the  glass,  there  has  been  great 
over-exposure.  If  there  is  no  positive  image,  or  if  images  of  equal 
intensity  are  visible  on  both  sides,  the  exposure  was  correct,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  latter  case.” 


Photography  and  Woman’s  Work. — The  Wiener  Freie 
Photographen  ■  Zeitung  contains  an  interesting  article  by  Fritz 
Hansen,  of  Berlin,  on  the  employment  of  women  in  photographic 
establishments  in  Berlin.  The  statistics  were  compiled  in  1894,  and 
though  there  may  be  some  inaccuracies,  as  the  figures  were  obtained 
by  voluntary  effort,  they  may  be  taken  as  fairly  indicating  the 
circumstances  at  that  time.  Of  650  assistants  employed,  300  were 
men  and  350  women  and  girls.  Of  the  latter  200  were  receptionists 
and  the  remainder  retouchers,  &c.  The  salaries  of  the  receptionists 
ranged  from  21.  10s.  to  51.  per  month,  in  the  following  proportions: 
66  at  21.  10s. ;  90  at  31. ;  24  at  31.  15s. ;  16  at  4 1.  10s.,  and  4  at 
51.  Average,  31. 10s.  per  month.  The  retouchers,  &c.,  received  from 
30s.  to  31.  10s.  per  month,  viz.,  27  at  30s.  to  35s. ;  65  at  21. ;  12  at 
21.  10s. ;  43  at  3/. ;  3  at  31.  10s.  Average,  21.  10s.  6d.  per  month. 
The  hours  of  work  were  ten  to  twelve  hours  daily  for  receptionists, 
and  eight  to  ten  hours  for  retouchers.  On  Sundays  it  was  customary 
to  work  till  twilight.  There  was  rarely  any  payment  for  overtime, 
Christmas  presents  being  considered  an  equivalent,  although  the 
latter  have  steadily  diminished  and  are  seldom  in  proportion  to 
longer  hours  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  women  and 
girls  employed  are  of  middle-class  families,  and  much  work  in 
retouching  is  given  out  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  officials. 


A.  Xmmiere  et  ses  Fils. — According  to  the  Revue  Suisse 
this  firm  employs  400  workmen  and  workwomen.  Five  steam 
engines  are  employed  in  driving  six  machines,  and  generate  300 
horse  power.  Thrte  dynamos  generating  150  horse  power  drive 
thirty  electromotors  and  supply  the  electric  lamps.  The  monthly 
supplies  represent  about  twenty  railway  truck  loads  with  a  total 
weight  of  60,000  to  70,000  kilos.  The  plates  produced  daily 
represent  a  consumption  of  600  kilos  of  emulsion,  which  at  the  rate 
of  25  grammes  per  square  metre  would  cover  a  surface  of  2% 
hectares :  4000  metres  of  paper  are  coated  daily.  The  number  of 
orders  executed  in  1896  was  8,000,000,  and  the  number  of  deliveries 
38,000. 

- - - 

ON  NEW  OPTICAL  SENSITISERS  FOR  SILVER  BROMIDE. 

In  continuation  of  my  previous  note  (see  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,  p.  245),  I  give  here  those  sensitising  formal®  which  gave 
the  best  results  with  the  oxamine  dyes.  In  the  previously  mentioned 
dyes  of  the  oxamine  group,  oxamine  red  B,  oxamine  scarlet  B,  and 
oxamine  black  B  R  are  the  most  suitable.  An  alcoholic  preliminary 
bath  should  be  used,  consisting  of — 

Water  . 800  c.  c. 

Alcohol . 200  „ 

Ammonia . * . .  2  „ 

which  should  be  allowed  to  act  on  the  plates  for  two  minutes,  and  they 
should  then  be  placed  in  the  dye  bath,  consisting  of— - 

Water  . 700  c.  n. 

Alcohol .  200  „ 

Ammonia . 10  ,, 
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to  which  the  following  quantities  of  a  1 :  500  solution  of  the  respective 


dyes  should  be  added  :  — 

Oxamine  red  B  .  50  c.  c. 

or  Oxamine  scarlet .  150  ,, 

Oxamine  black  .  .  80  ,, 


The  plate  should  remain  in  this  bath  for  four  minutes,  and  the  dish  be 
rocked  all  the  time  ;  it  should  then  be  taken  out  and  rinsed  in  a  second 
bath,  and  then  placed  to  dry. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  work  must  be  done  in  absolute  darkness,  the 
use  of  red  light  even  being  excluded,  since  with  oxamine  red  B  the 
sensitiveness  extends  to  C,  and  the  orange-red  rays  come  into  action. 

Below  I  give  a  description  of  a  further  number  of  dyes  of  various 
kinds  which  I  have  tried,  and  which  were  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  K.K.  Lehr  und  Versuchsanstalt  by  the  firms  mentioned.  I  will 
begin  with  two  dyes  which  gave  especially  good  results. 

The  first  dye  is  diazo  black  B  H  N,  obtained  from  the  dye  factory 
formerly  Fr.  Beyer,  in  Elberfeld. 

This  gives,  when  the  above-mentioned  preliminary  ammonia  bath  was 
used  and  the  following  dye  bath  :  — 

Water  .  700  c.  c. 

Alcohol .  200  ,, 

Ammonia  .  10  ,, 

Solution  of  dye  (1 :  500) .  50  ,, 

in  the  above-mentioned  way,  a  very  vigorous  band  from  B-D  |  E,  with 
a  maximum  lying  at  C  |  D. 

A  comparison  with  nigrosine  B  of  the  same  firm,  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  such  a  good  sensitiser,  shows  that  diazo  black  B  H  N  is  four 
times  as  sensitive  in  the  red. 

Still  greater  sensitiveness,  with  greater  colour  sensitiveness,  is  obtained 
with  benzo-nitrol  brown  made  by  the  same  firm.  This  dye,  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  above,  gives  a  broad  sensitising  brand  from  C  ^  D  to 
beyond  E,  with  a  maximum -at  D  \  E.  It  does  not  reach  quite  so  far  with 
the  red  as  with  diazo  black  and  nigrosine,  but  sufficiently  far  for  copy¬ 
ing  paintings,  as  it  is  relatively  very  sensitive  for  the  orange-red  and 
yellow  rays  (six  times  as  sensitive  as  nigrosine). 

Dyes  obtained  from  Dahl,  Barmen. 

Alkali  dark  brown  :  Band  from  C  to  D,  with  a  maximum  at  C  4  D. 

Alkali  red  brown  GB:  A  band  from  C  to  E  ;  vigorous  maximum  at 
D.  The  best  concentration  :  4  c.  c.  of  a  1 . 500  solution  to  100  c.  c.  of 
water  and  2  c.  c.  ammonia. 

Alkaligranat,  gives  a  vigorous  band  from  B  to  E,  with  a  maximum  at 

D.  The  best  concentration  :  10  c.  c.  of  a  1  :  500  solution  to  100  c.  c.  water 
and  2  c.  c.  ammonia. 

Alkali  dark  brown  Y  shows  two  maxima  at  C  J  D  and  D  £  E,  and 
gives  a  tolerably  vigorous  action  between  C  and  D. 

Dyes  from  Meister,  Lucius,  and  Brunning,  of  Hochst  a/M. 

Dianil  black  gives  a  vigorous  band  from  C  |  D  to  D  f  E,  with  a  maximum 
at  D.  The  best  concentration  :  3  c.  c.  of  a  1 :  500  to  100  c.  c.  of  water 
and  2  c.  c.  of  ammonia.  A  preliminary  bath  of  ammonia  should  be 
used. 

Dianil  black  R,  with  long  exposures,  gives  a  vigorous  band  from  C  to 

E,  with  two  maxima,  one  at  C  J  D,  and  a  second,  fainter,  at  D.  By 
using  the  method  described  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  and 
using  5  c.  c.  of  dye  solution,  plates  were  obtained  which  are  four  times 
more  sensitive  in  the  red  than  the  nigrosine  plates. 

Dianil  blue  B :  Two  faint  bands  at  C  |  D  and  D  \  E. 

Dianil  blue  2  R  acts  weak.  Band  from  C  |  D  to  C  f  D  Maximum 
C  J  D.  ’ 

Dianil  blue  R  gives  a  still  narrower  band. 

The  following  dyes  give  very  faint  sensitising  bands:  Chromotrop 
S  B,  maximum  D  §  E  ;  Chromotrop,  6  B  ;  Janus  brown,  E|D-Df  E; 
Janus  blue,  B  f  C  -D  ;  whilst  Janus  green  causes  fog. 

Dyes  from  Kalle  of  Bieberich  a/R. 

The  naphthylamine  blue  proved  to  be  vigorous  sensitisers  for  the  red 
and  orange-red  rays  from  B  to  beyond  D.  Naphthylamine  blue  2  B  and 
B,  a  vigorous  band  from  C  to  D.  Naphthylamine  5  B  a  very  vigorous 
band  from  B  4  C  to  C  %  D,  with  maximum  at  C  J  D,  and  another  band 
from  D  |  E  to  D  |  E,  maximum  D  £  E.  Naphthylamine  blue  3  R  band 
from  C  to  D,  maximum  C  \  D.  The  best  concentration  with  this  dye  is 
1-500  dye  solution,  6  c.  c.  to  100  c.  c.  water,  and  2  c.  c.  ammonia  with 
a  preliminary  bath,  2  per  cent,  ammonia. 

Tolan  red  sensitises  from  D  'x  C  to  D  f  E,  but  the  action  is  weak. 


This  dye  gives  in  aqueous  solution  even  in  tolerably  strong  dilution 
vigorous  absorption  bands.  The  absorption  reaches  from  D  into  the 
violet,  and  it  could  thus  be  advantageously  used  for  the  preparation  of 
colour  filters. 

Walk  blue  gives  with  greater  concentration  (5  to  10  c.  c.  of  1-500  dye 
solution  to  100  c.  c.  water  and  2  c.  c.  ammonia)  a  vigorous  band  from 
C  \  D  to  D  maximum  Cf  D,  but  tends  to  fog. 

Dyes  from  the  Clayton  Aniline  Company  Limited. 

Curcuphenine  yellow,  chlorophenin  O  R,  rosophenin  4  B,  and  nitro- 
phenin  give  faint  sensitising  bands  and  rosophenin  acts  the  most 
vigorously  and  gives  two  bands,  a  vigorous  one  from  D  to  E,  maximum 
Dij  E,  and  a  fainter  one,  which  only  appears  with  long  exposure  from  D 
to  D-}  C  with  the  maximum  at  C. 

Dyes  from  Leopold  Casella  of  Frankfort  a/M. 

Dinamin  pure  blue  gives  a  faint  band  from  B  f  C  to  D  f  E. 

Diamineral  blue  acts  vigorously.  Bands  from  C  i  D  to  D,  and  from 
D  to  D  \  E. 

Diamin  deep  black  Cr.*  gives  two  bands  from  B  \  C  to  D  and  at  D  ^  E. 
the  latter  is  faint  and  only  appears  with  long  exposure.  Acts  vigorously, 

The  dyes  diamin  yellow  and  diamin  rose  hardly  act  at  all,  also  diamin 
orange  gives  only  with  long  exposure  an  indication  of  the  maximum  atD. 

Cyanol  extra  gives  a  narrow  weak  band  at  D,  a  broad  weak  band  at 
B  C,  and  a  band  at  D|E  when  used  in  a  dilution  of  1  c.  c.  (1-500)  to 
100  c.  e.  water,  2  c.  c.  ammonia,  and  0-5  c.  c.  silver-nitrate  solution 
(1  :  1000). 

New  phosphine  G  gives  even  in  tolerably  strong  concentration  only  a 
weak  band  between  D  and  E. 

Lanacyl  blue  B  B,  and  lanacyl  violet  give  a  narrow  band  at  B,  and  a 
broader  one  at  C  (concentration  1-2  c.  c.  dye  solution). 

Dyes  obtained  from  Badische  Anilin  and  Sodafabrik. 

Iris  blue,  according  to  Schultz,  the  ammonia  salt  of  tetrabromore- 
sorufin  gives  two  narrow  but  vigorous  bands  at  C  and  C  \  D. 

Anthracine  blue  S  W  X  gives  in  concentration  of  2-4  per  cent, 
dye  solution  with  long  exposure,  faint  continuous  action  reach  to  be¬ 
yond  B. 

Wool  blue  (wolldruckblau)  gives  a  narrow  band  from  C  to  D  §  E  with 
maximum  at  C  J  E. 

Anthracine  blue  W  G  G  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  6  c.  c.  of  a  solution 
(2-5  to  500),  and  2  c.  e.  ammonia  gives  a  vigorous  band  from  D  J  C  to 
beyond  D. 

Naphthyl  blue  2  B  (product  from  O-amidophenic  acid)  gave  a  fain 
band  between  D  and  E,  maximum  D  |  E. 

Alizarine  black.  Faint  band  between  C  and  D,  maximum  C  |  D  ;  the 
blue  rays,  with  concentrations  of  10  c.  c.  to  100  c.  c.  water,  and  2  c.  c. 
ammonia,  are  very  strongly  suppressed,  greater  concentration  pro¬ 
duces  fog. 

Cotton  black  B  gives  in  weak  conoentration  vigorous  action  ;  with  3  to 
4  c.  c.  of  dye  solution  a  vigorous  band  from  B  to  C  f  D  maximum  C  4  D 
is  obtained,  a  preliminary  ammonia  bath  acts  favourably. 

Diazo  black  3  B  is  a  benzidine  dye  ;  it  acts  in  concentration  of  0-5  per 
cent,  of  dye  solution  as  a  vigorous  sensitiser.  The  action  extends  from 
B  to  D  l  f  E  with  long  exposure,  maximum  C  4  D. 

Galatra  black  4  B  acts  as  a  sensitiser  for  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
it  gives  with  long  exposure  a  vigorous  band  from  A  to  D  maxima  at 
A  and  B. 

Dyes  obtained  from  the  Dye  Factory,  formerly  Fr.  Beyer, 
Elberfeld. 

Azogrenadine  ;  faint  band  from  D  J  E  to  D  f  E,  maximum  D  J  E. 

Doppelponceaus  R,  2  R,  and  3  R  give  very  faint  bands  from  C  f  D  to 
D  J  E,  maximum  at  D  J  E. 

Delphine  blue  — according  to  Schultz,  a  product  of  gallocyanine  chlor- 
hydrat,  and  aniline — acts  as  a  very  sensitiser,  and  gives  a  band  from  C  to 
C  |  D,  maximum  C  J  D. 

Sulphonic  acid  blue  gives  two  bands,  one  from  D  J  E  to  D  f  F,  and 
another  very  narrow  with  maximum  at  D  4  C. 

The  alizarine  dyes,  alizarine  viridin,  and  alizarine  cyanine,  green  E, 
sensitive  for  the  red  rays ;  the  former  dye  sensitises  vigorously  from  B 
to  CJD,  maximum  at  C ;  the  latter  gives  faint  bands  at  D  J  E,  and  at  B 
towards  D. 

*  This  is  a  diazo  dye  of  the  dianin  black  group,  of  which  group  most  dyes  are 
sensitisers,  concentration  2  c.  c.  dje  solution  1.500,  2  c.  c.  ammonia,  and  2  per 
cent,  preliminary  ammonia  bath. 
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Oxamine  blue,  3  R,  is  a  vigorous  sensitiser,  and  gives  a  well-defined 
baud  from  C  to  D  |  E,  maximum  at  C  §  D. 

The  different  acid  violets,  namely,  R,  2  R,  3  R,  4  B  G,  sensitise  for  the 
orange-red  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Acid  violet,  RR  and  RRR,  act  best ; 
the  bands  are  very  vigorous,  and  extend  from  C  £  D  to  C  f  D,  with  long 
exposure  reaching  to  D  JE,  maximum  C  §D.  Best  strength  10  c.  c.  to 
100  c.  c.  water,  and  2  c.  c.  ammonia. 

Benzo-nitrol  dark  brown  acts  very  vigorously  in  the  orange  yellow, 
yellow,  and  yellow-green  rays,  the  sensitising  band  reaches  from  0  |D  to 
beyond  D  f  E,  with  a  maximum  at  D  |  E. 

New  toluylene  brown,  also  acts  favourably.  The  best  action  was 
obtained  with  the  variety  M.  This  gives  a  vigorous  sensitising  in  the 
red  and  yellowish  red.  There  is  a  vigorous  band  from  B  to  D,  with 
maximum  at  C  JD,  and  a  weak  narrow  band,  with  maximum  at  D  ^E. 
The  total  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  is  not  lowered  much. 

Pluto  black  B  is  almost  without  action.  Pluto  black  G,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  a  vigorous  band  from  B  to  D  §E,  with  two  maxima  at  C 
and  D  J  E. 

Piuto  black  R  also  acts  very  vigorously,  and,  with  the  formula  given 
at  the  commencement  of  this  paper — five  per  cent,  of  dye  solution — gives 
plates  four  times  as  sensitive  as  those  with  nigrosine  B.  The  band 
appears  sharp  from  B  to  D  §  E,  with  the  two  maxima  at  C  J  D  and  D  J 
E,  and  this  dye  should  be  of  considerable  practical  value. 

Phenol  black  gave  less  satisfactory  results  ;  with  this  dye  a  faint  band 
appears  from  D  £  E  to  DfE,  and  a  faint  continuous  action  extending  to 
beyond  A  is  visible  with  long  exposure.  Those  dyes  of  the  above  which 
do  not  show  any  vigorous,  quickly  rising  maxima  are  useless. 

E.  Valenta. 


BEFORE  THE  CONVENTION. 

IV.  Edinburgh — Three  Princes  Street  Photographers. 

The  metropolis  of  Scotland  is  a  haven  of  good  things  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  whatever  branch  of  photography  he  makes  his  speciality.  Here 
historical  associations  abound,  and  there  will,  we  trow,  be  few  at  the 
Convention  trip  who  will  not  carry  away,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
camera,  some  memento  of  the  past.  The  task  of  enumerating  these  is 
outside  the  scope  of  these  articles,  and  we  leave  the  Conventioner,  with 
all  confidence,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Crooke,  who  has  charge  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  arrangements.  Perhaps,  however,  we  might  be  allowed  to  suggest 
that  no  Conventioner  will  regret  providing  himself,  or  herself,  with  a  copy 
of  Galloway’s  Guide  to  the  Forth.  It  is  specially  written  for  tourists  by 
the  Galloway  steamers,  but  it  gives  a  good  map  of  the  route  from  Stirling 
to  Edinburgh.  Princes-street,  the  pride  of  Edinburgh  and  the  envy 
of  other  cities  with  an  ambition  after  beauty,  contains  many  photo¬ 
graphers,  but  space  forbids  us  treating  of  more  than  three  of  them. 

Approaching  Princes-street  from  the  west  end,  our  first  visit  is  made 
at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Frank  P.  Moffatt,  who  is  remembered  by  many  of 
the  younger  generation  as  the  winner  of  the  Cadett  lOOf.  prize,  but  the 
business  is  not  of  recent  growth.  It  was  founded  in  1853  by  the  father 
of  the  present  proprietor,  and  still  bears  the  old  name — John  Moffat — as 
its  business  designation.  Mr.  Frank  P.  Moffat  joined  the  business  in 
1875,  and  his  father  and  he  worked  together  until  the  death  of  the 
foimer,  in  1894.  The  premises,  125  and  126,  Piinces-street,  consist  of 
two  blocks.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  suite  of  three  large  reception- 
rooms,  on  the  walls  of  which  is  a  goodly  show  of  the  work  of  the  firm. 
They  include  large  direct  photographs  (life-size  heads),  carbon  enlarge¬ 
ments,  and  paintings  ;  the  last  are  a  speciality  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Moffat,  who 
studied  art  at  the  Academies  of  Edinburgh  and  London.  Miniatures  are 
a  speciality  with  Mr.  Moffat,  and  naturally  he  has  some  ideas  of  his  own 
regarding  these.  For  those  on  porcelain  and  paper  he  uses  a  photo¬ 
graphic  basis,  but  photography  is  barred  with  the  ivory  miniatures,  Mr. 
Moffat  having  the  idea,  and  it  seems  pretty  nearly  right  too,  that  by 
placing  a  film  on  the  ivory,  much  of  peculiar  transparency  and  “  feeling  ” 
of  the  ivory  is  lost. 

Two  studios  are  used,  and  when  business  is  brisk  both  are  used ;  while 
the  plates  taken  in  one  studio  are  being  developed,  a  sitter  is  being 
photographed  in  the  other.  A  very  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Moffat’s 
sitters  are  children,  and  naturally  he  has  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  them.  His  assistant  focusses  the  camera,  &c.,  while  Mr.  Moffat 
arranges  the  sitter  and  lighting,  and  generally  makes  himself  as  agreeable 
as  possib’e.  One  of  the  studios  is  fitted  with  Adamson’s  incandescent 
electric  lighting  system,  and  this  is  found  extremely  useful  and  profitable 
for  winter  work.  Study  has  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
artificial  lighting,  and  by  its  aid  many  beautiful  soft  pictures  have  been 
obtained ;  some  of  them  were  exhibited  at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition.  ’Tis  but  a  step  from  one  system  of  artificial  lighting  to 
another,  and  last  winter,  by  the  aid  of  the  Todd-Forret  lamp,  Mr.  Moffat 
did  a  good  deal  of  work  in  flashlight  photography.  He  uses  two  lamps, 
and  prefers  to  place  them  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  camera,  and  behind 
it,  and  a  little  to  one  side.  The  workrooms  are  behind  the  studios,  and 


here  Mr.  Moffat  carries  out  his  beliefs  in  specialism ;  each  person  is 
responsible  for  his  or  her  own  work.  As  might  be  expected,  the  stock 
of  negatives  is  large,  somewhat  over  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  they  are  ill 
methodically  arranged  and  indexed,  so  that  any  one  can  be  got  at  a  few 
minutes’  notice.  It  is  astonishing  the  number  of  orders  received  from 
negatives  taken  thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  A  number  of  negatives  of 
public  men  are  almost  constantly  printing ;  in  regard  to  thn,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  negative  of  Spurgeon  and  his  family,  taken  by 
the  late  Mr.  Moffat,  was  never  out  of  the  printing  frame  for  ten  years. 
Mr.  Moffat,  unfortunately,  does  not  exhibit  very  much,  but  we  all 
remember  that  noble  head — My  aye  is  as  a  lusty  winter ;  frosty ,  but 
kindly — with  which  he  took  the  lOOf.  Cadett  prize  ;  he  has,  however,  a 
goodly  show  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals.  The  first  medal  secured 
was  in  1864,  when  medals  were  a  scarce  commodity,  the  subject  being  an 
untouched  portrait  of  Sir  George  Harvey  ;  to  maintain  a  certain  continuity, 
it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  last  medal  taken  was  in  1897  with  The 
Little  Mother. 

At  103  Princes-street  we  come  to  the  premises  of  Mr.  William  Crooke, 
truly  a  well-known  name  in  photographic  circles.  Mr.  Craig  Annan,  we 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  two  Scottish  members  of  the  Linked  Ring,  Mr. 
Crooke  is  the  other  half  of  Scotland’s  representative  Salonists.  His  ex¬ 
hibited  works  are  well  known,  if  not  in  the  originals  at  least  in  the  repro¬ 
ductions,  to  us  all,  but  it  only  needed  one  look  at  A  Symphony,  Miss 
Macfarlane,  and  others,  to  detect  the  vast  difference  between  the  repro¬ 
ductions  and  the  actual  work  of  the  photographer  ;  the  reproduction  may 
be  called  a  half-tone,  but  it  wants  the  beautiful  gradation  of  tone  and  the 
transparency  in  the  shadows  that  are  evident  in  the  originals. 

The  entry  to  Mr.  Crooke’s  premises  at  once  conveys  to  you  the  idea  that 
you  are  entering  a  really  artistic  photographer’s.  The  staircase  is  chastely 
decorated,  and  a  handsome  display  of  photographs,  prominent  amongst 
which  are  a  number  of  specimens  of  his  Scottish  Judges,  so  much  admired 
at  the  Glasgow  International,  adorns  the  walls.  The  reception-room, 
overlooking  Princes-street,  is  a  large  spacious  room,  where  one  would  fain 
linger  and  admire  the  portraiture  on  the  walls.  Mr.  Crooke’a  forte  is 
portraiture,  at  least  we  seldom  see  any  other  work  from  his  camera,  but 
so  fresh,  original,  and  withal  pleasing  in  the  completeness  of  its  compo¬ 
sition  that  we  want  nothing  more.  His  portraiture  has  so  grown  upon  us 
that  we  would  almost  regret  any  time  bestowed  on  other  subjects.  Mr. 
Crooke  in  his  portraits  employs  a  lovely  shade  of  carbon,  greenish  brown 
might  almost  describe  it,  which  is  effectively  set  off  by  the  mounts  of  brown 
cardboard.  We  understand  Mr.  Crooke  introduced  these  mounts,  which 
are  now  extensively  copied.  The  copying  of  these  mounts  calls  to  mind 
one  photographer,  who  in  copjing  the  mounts  neglected  to  note  the 
prints,  with  the  result  that  the  brown-paper  mounts  appeared  in  his 
show  case,  with  highly  burnished  silver  prints  adorning  (?)  them.  The 
effect  may  be  imagined. 

Passing  along  a  corridor  we  reach  the  studio,  which  is  of  large 
dimensions  and  almost  square  in  shape.  It  also  overlooks  Princes- 
street,  and  the  principal  light  is  southerly.  Between  the  outside  windows 
and  a  range  of  windows  inside  is  a  selection  of  flowers  and  foliage.  The 
inner  windows  are  all  of  different  patterns,  and  are  made  to  open  ;  these 
are  often  used  by  Mr.  Crooke  as  settings  for  his  portraits.  There  are 
also  roof  lights,  so  that  any  part  of  the  studio  can  be  used,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  part  of  it  has  been  used.  Double  blinds  are  used, 
so  that  the  light  can  be  admitted  from  any  part,  and  thus  Mr.  Crooke  is 
able  to  obtain  the  effective  lighting  we  frequently  see  in  his  photographs. 
The  studio  might  almost  be  said  to  be  one  of  corners,  and,  unlike  all 
other  studios,  it  is  a  studio  by  itself,  and  its  unique  design  immediately 
betrays  the  originality  and  freedom  from  conventionalities  of  the  worker. 
Many  of  these  “  corners  ”  we  recognise.  Here  we  have  the  piano  of  “  a 
symphony,”  there  an  old  doorway,  and  beside  us  an  antique  cabinet;  it 
is  a  veritable  store  of  antique  furniture  in  excels' s.  Not  a  background  is 
visible,  but  a  trapdoor  in  the  floor  conceals  any  backgrounds  that  may 
be  necessary. 

Adjoining  the  studio  is  a  small  dark  room,  the  entrance  being  by  an 
ancient  carved  wood  doorway  that  forms  part  of  the  studio  treasures. 
Our  attention  is  attracted  to  a  large  direct  photograph  of  Sheriff  Comrie 
Thomson,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Paris  Salon.  Mr.  Crooke  is  a  great 
believer  in  dark  backgrounds,  and  employs  them  largely  in  his  studio 
work.  In  all  the  specimens  we  saw  we  do  not  recollect  observing  one 
example  of  the  modern  vignette.  Much  of  Mr.  Crooke’s  studio  work  is 
children,  in  the  portrayal  of  which  he  is  singularly  successful,  and  all 
his  work  is  undoubtedly  stamped  with  the  personality  of  the  master. 
Convenient  dressing-rooms  adjoin  the  studio  and  reception-room,  and 
the  whole  premises  are  lighted  with  the  electric  light,  sufficiently  powerful 
for  portraiture,  so,  if  in  any  part  of  the  premises  Mr.  Crooke  is  struck 
with  a  pose  or  an  effective  lighting,  the  camera  is  brought  there  and  the 
photograph  taken.  Mr.  Crooke  is  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  coming 
Convention,  and  his  brother  Conventioners  have  shown  their  faith  in  his 
powers  of  organization  by  leaving  the  arrangements  for  the  visit  to 
Edinburgh  in  his  hands.  We  feel  sure  that  their  every  want  will  be  met. 

Continuing  our  walk  along  Princes-street,  we  duly  arrive  at  No.  60,  the 
“howff”  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Webster,  almost  opposite  the  famous  Sir  Walter 
Scott  monument.  Mr.  Webster,  who  is  one  of  the  rising  men  in  the 
profession,  grumbled  that  business  had  sadly  depleted  his  stock  of  speci¬ 
mens,  and  he  had  really  nothing  to  show  us.  His  work  is,  however,  well 
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Isnown  at  our  more  prominent  exhibitions.  Want  of  time  presents  Mr. 
Webster  exhibiting  so  often  as  he  would  like,  but,  on  the  four  occasions 
when  he  has  tempted  fortune  and  the  judges’  decisions  this  year,  he  has 
been  successful,  viz.,  at  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  London,  and  the  Paris 
Salon.  Every  Scottish  exhibition  habitue  will  remember  his  Rest  in  the 
Lord,  a  beautifully  conceived  idea  carried  out  with  a  spirit  of  “rest” 
that  was  thoroughly  in  keeping  with,  and,  in  fact,  suggested  of  itself  the 
diitle.  Mr.  Webster  has  long  been  a  “strong”  man  in  “old”  figure 
studies,  although  he  will  hardly  admit  that,  and  in  proof  of  his  contention 
he  showed  us  a  lovely  portrait  of  a  girl's  head,  poetic  in  treatment  and 
'beautifully  simple  in  its  arrangement ;  still  we  cannot  help  invariably 
connecting  Mr.  Webster  with  the  portrayal  of  the  “  auld  folks.”  In 
1895,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  took  fourth  prize  in  the  Cadett  com¬ 
petition  with  a  strikingly  lighted  picture,  Light  at  Ere,  which  depicted 
an  old  man  reading  a  book  by  the  last  gleams  of  the  dying  day.  Even  as 
4ar  back  as  1890-91,  at  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society’s  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  be  exhibited  one  of  his  “old”  studies,  to  wit,  An 
old  Cottar.  In  connexion  with  his  exhibition  pictures  Mr.  Webster 
mentioned  a  rather  interesting  fact — he  does  not  get  special  models,  but 
relies  on  those  coming  to  his  studio  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  ; 
but,  when  he  does  secure  a  suitable  model,  rest  assured  he  makes  the 
most  of  it.  Mr.  Webster’s  studio  is  a  splendid  winter  studio,  and  he  has 
a  good  light  all  the  year  through,  a  not  unimportant  matter  in  Auld 
l  Reekie.  His  work  is  very  varied,  and  lately  he  has  been  copying  a  series 
of  coloured  woodcuts  of  animals ;  they  were  well  copied,  and,  as  the 
copies  were  coloured  like  the  originals,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
|  between  the  copy  and  the  original.  In  bis  reception-room,  amongst  the 
works  displayed,  we  recognised  many  medal  winners.  The  portrait  of  an 
old  lady  with  a  shawl  round  her  head  was  a  singularly  graceful  and 
simple  study.  Although  still  a  young  man,  Mr.  Webster  is  one  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  He  is  enthusiastic  in 
his  work,  and  will  ceitainly  be  even  more  prominently  heard  of  in  future. 
In  regard  to  photography  he  has  some  very  strong  opinions,  and  it  is 
hoped  he  may  voice  some  of  these  at  the  Convention. 


THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS. 

Before  the  members  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  June  16,  Mr.  Philip  Everitt  in  the  chair,  Mr.  G.  H.  James 
gave  a  demonstration  of  this  branch  of  carbon  printing,  which  has  of 
late  attracted  such  increasing  attention  amongst  amateur  photographers. 
He  attended,  he  explained,  to  show  the  method  of  working  a  new  com¬ 
mercial  gum-bichromate  paper,  a  paper  due  to  his  own  experiments,  and 
lately  placed  upon  the  market.  To  start  absolutely  at  the  beginning,  he 
handed  round  specimens  of  the  papers  used  for  the  process,  both  before 
and  after  coating.  As  in  the  carbon  process,  the  paper  is  prepared  with 
the  coloured  pigment  which  it  is  desired  to  use.  Brown,  red  chalk,  black, 
sepia,  and  Indian  ink  are  supplied  at  present  on  various  surfaced  papers, 
and  the  coating  on  all  presents  a  very  uniform  appearance.  The  smooth 
paper  was  exceptionally  smooth,  smoother,  perhaps,  than  has  yet  been 
coated  by  those  who  make  their  own  material,* and  about  as  smooth  as 
can  be  got.  There  are  also  papers  of  medium,  rough,  and  lined  qualities, 
the  size  of  the  sheet  coated  being  about  26  x  20  inches.  The  Indian  ink 
paper  is  distinguishable  from  the  black  by  a  species  of  greasy  surface 
which  is  present  before  the  development  of  the  image,  after  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  disappears,  and  is  due  to  the  fine  state  of  division  of  the  pigment 
used.  To  expose,  the  paper  is  printed  behind  the  negative  in  the  usual 
way,  and  until  such  time  as  the  image  is  denoted  by  the  slightly 
darkened  tint  assumed  by  the  portions  forming  the  shadows  of  the 
picture.  The  use  of  the  actinometer  is  entirely  abolished  in  this 
process,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  hard-and-fast  rule  governing  expo¬ 
sure.  The  exposure  should  be  full,  this  course  allowing  greater  latitude 
in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  print.  Mr.  James  prefers  brush 
development,  the  exposure  for  which  is  therefore  in  excess  of  that  for 
development,  by  merely  soaking  the  print  in  plain  water.  There  appears 
to  be  such  gre-^t  latitude  in  development,  that  exactness  in  exposure  has 
little  result  upon  the  final  picture.  The  more  the  grain  on  the  paper 
the  less  does  the  effect  of  exposure  show,  and  the  greater  the  grain  the 
longer  should  be  the  exposure.  Why,  he  did  not  pretend  to  say.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  definite  relative  proportion  to  be  laid  down.  It  was 
nothing  like  twice,  but,  whereas,  against  five  minutes  for  one,  another 
may  take  seven,  at  the  same  time  an  exposure  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  the  first  might  only  require  increasing  by  four  minutes  for  the  second. 
The  development  is  effected  by  placing  the  print  in  cold  water,  and 
allowing  it  to  soak  until  the  image  begins  to  appear,  upon  which  brush¬ 
ing  may  be  commenced.  If  it  appears  very  rapidly,  it  is  better  to  leave 
it  alone  to  take  its  course,  without  brush  work.  For  approximately 
correct  exposures  the  operation  is  done  by  friction  with  a  very  soft 
brush,  using  but  the  point.  The  Artigue  sawdust  soup  may  be  used,  or 
a  flow  of  water  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  brush  should  be 
used  in  straight  lines  across  the  print,  holding  the  latter  under  the  water 
the  while.  Brush  marks  are  not  necessarily  attendant  on  the  use  of  the 
brush,  and  such  effects  which  are  sometimes  seen  are  intentionally  pro¬ 
duced.  With  a  good  brush,  and  using  the  end,  such  marks  need  never 
appear.  The  process  presents  great  possibilities  for  local  development, 


as  was  shown  by  the  several  prints  from  a  single  negative  which  were 
passed  round.  The  soaked  print  is  supported  upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  and 
with  a  brush  the  required  portions  are  touched  up.  Excessive  exposure 
may  be  counterbalanced  by  tepid  water  replacing  the  cold,  or  by  a  long 
soaking  in  cold  water,  the  results  by  the  last-named  being,  however, 
superior.  The  paper  is  so  good,  indeed,  that  a  week’s  soaking  would  not 
damage  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  very  extreme  case  of  over-exposure,  such 
a  soaking  would  produce  a  very  good  picture.  Any  continuing  action 
which  takes  place  is  not  noticeable,  owing  to  the  latitude  in  development. 
Fixing  may  be  done  by  immersing  the  print  in  alum  solution  (1  :  20), 
and  passing  rapidly  a  few  times  through  clean  water,  after  which  it  is 
dried. 

The  following  additional  information  was  given  during  the  discus¬ 
sion  :  It  does  not  do  to  use  the  brush  on  the  lights  when  the  image 
appears  very  distinctly  after  the  soaking.  To  use  a  spray  of  water,  it 
would  have  to  be  fairly  strong,  and  the  result  would  be  a  coarse  image. 
To  demonstrate  the  scope  of  the  process,  a  winter  view  was  changed  in 
another  print  to  a  spring  scene,  what  should  have  been  the  snow  being 
made  to  represent  grass,  the  pigment  being  allowed  to  remain.  The 
negatives  used  for  the  examples  vary  between  the  usual  extremes,  but  a 
normal  negative  gave  less  trouble.  An  illustration  of  the  use  of  the 
brush  at  to  >  late  a  period  was  shown.  Following  a  long  soaking,  the 
effect  was  to  remove  too  much  of  the  pigment  from  parts,  with  a  hard 
result.  The  paper  was  of  extreme  rapidity,  beating  platinotype  paper. 
This  was  one  of  its  strong  points.  Demachy  gets  a  paper  which  keeps 
three  weeks,  but  it  was  slower  than  silver  paper,  and  he  kept  it  so  long 
on  account  of  its  low  sensitiveness.  This  paper,  however,  with  its  high 
speed,  keeps  well  for  a  month  under  slight  pressure.  It  was  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  a  dozen  identical  results  from  one  negative.  In  the  case 
of  this  paper,  large  sheets  were  coated  uniformly  and  identically  alike, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  compared  with  small  single  pieces  coated  for  each 
print,  which  introduced  the  factor  of  irregular  coating,  which,  of  course, 
affected  the  similarity  of  the  resulting  prints. 

- - * - 

PORTRAITURE  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Before  the  Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday,  June  7, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Portraiture  for 
Amateurs.”  Mr.  Debenham  in  opening  his  discourse,  stated  that  he 
had  once  before  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject  before  the  Society,  and 
that  probably  he  would  have  very  little  or  nothing  fresh  to  tell  them. 
The  only  real  difficulty  likely  to  be  met  with  by  an  amateur  who 
attempted  portraiture  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable  lighting, 
but, if  care  was  taken,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  as  good  portraits  might 
not  be  made  in  an  ordinary  room  or  outdoors  as  could  be  obtained  in  a 
studio.  He  would  divide  his  lecture  into  two  parts,  indoor  portraiture 
and  outdoor  portraiture.  Dealing  with  the  latter  class  first,  he  showed 
the  flat  lighting  that  would  be  obtained  on  attempting  to  take  a  portrait 
in  an  open  space  such  as  on  a  heath.  Here  the  lighting  would  be  flat, but 
worse  still  would  be  the  lighting  when  the  sitter  was  opposite  to  a  doer- 
way  in  which  the  camera  was  placed,  as  owing  to  the  presence  of  so 
much  top  light,  dark  and  heavy  shadows  would  be  found  under  the  ncse 
and  chin,  and  the  eyes  would  appear  to  be  sunken.  But,  supposing 
there  was  a  fairly  high  wall  behind  the  sitter,  a  great  deal  of  this 
top  light  would  be  cut  off  and  a  somewhat  better  effect  could  be  obtained  ; 
but  a  very  great  improvement  on  this  would  be  the  result,  if  things  could 
be  so  arranged  that,  in  addition  to  the  wall  at  the  back,  there  should  be 
another  at  one  side.  Matters  arranged  in  this  way  would  enable  satis¬ 
factory  lighted  negatives  to  be  made  out  of  doors. 

Coming  to  indoor  portraiture,  he  described  the  best  means  by  which 
soft  lighting  could  be  obtained.  The  sitter  should  be  placed  fairly  close 
to  a  window,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  face  should  be  placed  a 
light-coloured  screen,  such  as  a  clothes-horse  covered  with  a  sheet,  so  as 
to  light  up  the  dark  side  of  the  face.  This  screen  or  reflector  should  not 
be  placed  too  close  to  the  sitter,  however.  The  best  position  for  the 
camera  was  close  to  the  wall  on  the  same  side  as  the  window.  If  the 
light  was  too  strong,  so  that  the  shadow  side  of  the  face  was  almost  as 
bright  as  the  side  nearest  the  window,  better  relief  could  be  obtained  by 
removing  the  reflecting  screen  further  away  from  the  sitter. 

In  taking  groups,  it  was  well  to  remember  not  to  include  too  wide  an 
angle.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  broadening  effect  on  those  figures 
nearest  the  edges  of  the  plate.  If  these  side  figures  were  cut  out  and 
looked  at  as  separate  pictures,  the  effect  would  be  absolutely  false.  Mr* 
Dabenham’s  remarks  were  illustrated  by  various  portraits  taken  by 
himself. 

Replying  to  various  members,  Mr.  Debenham  said  that  a  certain 
amount  of  direct  light  was  wanted  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  much  advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  isochro- 
matic  plates  without  a  screen,  and  this  increased  the  exposure  to  too 
great  an  extent  to  be  useful  in  portraiture. 

Pyro  ammonia  was  the  developer  he  used  himself,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  to  give  satisfactory  results.  In  his  opinion,  pyro  ammonia  woul  i 
drag  more  detail  out  of  the  plate  than  pyro  soda. 

As  regards  lenses,  the  rapid  rectilinear  answers  well  for  ordinary 
subjects,  but  for  difficult  work,  such  as  an  indoor  group,  the  n.-w 
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stigmatic  lenses  would  be  preferable.  The  price  of  these,  however,  was 
necessarily  high.  Portrait  lenses  could  be  used,  but  for  large-sized  or 
for  groups  they  would  have  to  be  stopped  down  very  considerably  if 
depth  of  focus  was  required,  and  then  the  speed  of  the  portrait  lens  was 
no  greater  than  that  of  a  rapid  rectilinear  stopped  to  the  same  aperture. 
The  depth  of  focus  of  a  lens  depended  upon  the  absolute  size  of  the 
stop,  and  not  upon  its  focal  value. 

Very  few  faces  were  sufficiently  symmetrical  to  look  best  when  taken 
from  the  front,  and,  as  a  guide  to  which  side  of  the  face  should  be  taken, 
two  rules  might  be  laid  down  :  The  first  was  that  the  side  of  the  face 
should  be  chosen  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  distance  between  the 
eye  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  The  other  was  that  as  most  noses 
were  inclined  more  or  less  to  one  side  of  the  face,  the  side  to  which  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  inclined  should  be  chosen  to  show  against  the  farther 
cheek,  or,  in  other  words,  the  concave  side  of  the  nose  should  be  the 
nearest  to  the  lens. 

- - — ♦— 

PRESSURE  PRINTS  FROM  METALLIC  SURFACES  WITHOUT 
ELECTRIC  CURRENTS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  June  15, 1898.] 

Feeling  that  the  first  communication  does  not  fully  substantiate  my 
contention  that  the  so-called  electrically  formed  prints  of  your  lecturer 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  chemical  force,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
more  points  relating  thereto. 

This  can  perhaps  the  better  be  done  by  propounding  one  or  two 
experiments.  Practical  results  will  prove  more  than  any  quantity  of 
theoretical  statements. 

Example  I.— Damp  a  piece  of  bromide  paper  with  plain  water,  and 
press  upon  it,  say,  a  silver  coin.  Develop  with  ordinary  bromide 
developer. 

Example  II. — Write  with  a  metal  stylus — say  a  steel  or  iron  point— 
upon  a  piece  of  ordinary  writing  paper  damped  with  water,  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  develop  with  the  separate  iron  and  silver 
baths  used  by  Mr.  Friese-Greene  (others  will  likewise  answer). 

Example  III. — Take  another  piece  of  writing  paper,  damp  it  in  the 
acid  bath,  and  press  upon  it  lead  or  metal  type.  Develope  with  the  iron 
and  silver  baths. 

Example  IV. — Take  a  piece  of  bromide  paper,  damp  it  with  weak 
ammoniated  water,  and  press  a  copper  coin  upon  it.  In  this  trial  if 
copper  is  used  a  developer  is  not  required,  neither  is  it  in  the  remaining 
examples. 

Example  V. — Take  a  piece  of  P.  O.P. ,  damp  it  with  plain  water  and 
press  a  type  block  or  copper  coin  upon  it.  Fix  with  hypo.  If  a  soft 
sample  of  gelatine  is  used  in  the  P.O.P.  emulsion,  place  a  little  formalin 
in  the  damping  water.  Specially  prepared  paper  would  not  stick. 

Example  VI. — Coat  a  metal  plate  with  fish  glue,  burn  it  in,  then 
engrave  or  otherwise  cut  through  the  enamel  to  leave  the  metal  bare  ; 
press  upon  this  a  piece  of  silver  paper.  In  this  trial  as  an  alternative 
make  a  line  or  half-tone  screen,  print  from  a  positive  upon  metal  which 
is  developed  up  to  the  point  of  etching,  thus  having  a  resist  of  enamel 
with  bare  metal  in  the  lines. 

Example  VII. — A  card  or  paper  which  has  been  printed  upon  in  bronze 
powder,  as  the  back  of  a  gold-bronze  printed  photo  mount,  is  taken  and  a 
piece  of  damped  P.O.P.  brought  into  contact  with  the  printed  matter. 

The  result  in  all  these  cases  will  be  a  print. 

It  is  hoped  these  seven  examples  will  show  perfectly  well  that  the  use 
of  the  electric  current  is  superfluous.  I  could  go  on  adding  to  their 
number  and  with  fuller  particulars,  but  business  calls  prevent. 

I  trust,  however,  that  the  information  here  given,  some  of  which  has 
never  been  published  before,  will  be  acceptable  to  your  Club,  as  enabling 
the  members  to  steer  clear  of  any  erroneous  theories  likely  to  have  been 
accepted  after  being  present  at  Mr.  Friese-Greene’s  demonstration. 

It  mayperhap3  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  patent  rights  are  claimed 
for  the  commercial,  part  of  the  method,  wherein  prints  are  made  without 
development  between  metals  and  prepared  paper,  or  other  fabrics  holding 
metal  salts.  Henry  Soak. 

- * - 

PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Art  for  Schools  Association,  which  does  a  very  useful  work  in  pro¬ 
viding  at  a  low  price  reproductions  of  good  pictures  for  the  benefit  of 
schools,  held  its  annual  meeting  last  week.  The  Committee  state  in 
their  report  that  the  demand  for  the  pictures  of  the  Association  con¬ 
tinues  steady,  and  the  field  of  work  widens  yearly.  The  number  of 
pictures  sold  during  the  year  was  3257.  Many  applications  come  from 
distant  countries. 

The  Chairman  (Canon  Lyttelton)  remarked  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
adopt  a  critical  attitude  towards  the  Society,  for  which  he  hardly  felt  equal. 
He  could  at  any  rate  congratulate  the  Society  on  being  engaged  on  a 
great  educational  work,  which  was  at  the  same  time  uncontroversial, 
for  it  was  extraordinary  how  controversial  educational  subjects  were, 
seeing  that  the  mass  of  the  English  public  were  but  little  interested  in 
education.  He  believed  that  there  was  a  demand — latent  perhaps — in 
the  English  nation  at  large  for  education  on  the  subject  of  pictures. 


He  had  seen  many  people  in  a  state  of  weariness  from  different  causes, 
but  he  had  never  seen  such  utter  weariness  expressed  in  the  human 
countenance  as  might  be  seen  among  visitors  to  a  picture  gallery.  He 
believed  the  reason  was  that  they  did  not  really  look  at  them.  If  in  a 
school  the  teachers  were  even  onoe  a  year  to  take  a  picture  on  its  walls,  and 
thoroughly  explain  it  to  the  children,  they  would  then  learn  that  a 
picture  was  worth  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  attention. 

Lord  Balcarres,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  regretted  that 
the  Society  was  not  more  widely  known,  and  lamented  the  desolation  and 
dreariness  that  prevailed  in  many  of  the  Board  schools. 

Mr.  Costelloe,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  remarked  that,  though  the 
London  School  Board  had  been  a  ready  patron  of  the  work,  still  the 
number  of  pictures  in  the  schools  was  quite  infinitesimal  compared  with 
an  ideal  standard ;  but  they  must  remember  that  this  matter  was  not 
entirely  at  the  arbitrament  of  boards  and  suoh  bodies,  and,  if  they  were 
to  put  pictures  in  the  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children,  they 
must  first  educate  the  public  on  the  subject.  The  movement  was  not  as 
conspicuous  as  it  should  be,  and  he  was  in  favour  of  a  rather  more 
advertising  policy  if  it  were  practicable.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  work 
was  not  entirely  confined  to  schools.  The  humanising  influence  of 
pictures  could  be  much  more  widely  used,  and  they  could  find  a  new 
field  in  the  hospitals,  workhouses,  infirmaries,  and  industrial  schools ; 
he  would  not  add  prisons,  though  they  were  even  being  humanised  too. 


TATTERSALL’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTER. 

This  shutter  is  constructed  on  the  roller-blind  principle,  and  consists  of 
a  metal  or  other  box,  having  an  aperture  at  its  centre  to  take  the  lens, 
and  provided  with  a  roller  at  each  end,  to  which  the  ends  of  a  flexible 
strip  of  an  opaque  material  are  secured.  This  blind  is  constructed  with 
a  central  aperture  s  milar  to  the  blind  in  common  use  for  this  purpise. 
One  of  the  rollers  is  provided  with  a  motive  spring,  whilst  the  spindle  of 
the  other  or  winding  roller  is  provided  with  two  projecting  arms  which 
make  contact  with  two  stops  fixed  on  opposite  sides  of  an  oscillating 
disc,  which  has  a  limited  rotation  on  the  releasing  lever.  Means  are 
provided  for  winding  and  releasing  the  rollers  as  hereinafter  described. 
Exposures  are  made  by  raising  the  releasing  lever.  The  apparatus  is 
adjustable  either  for  “  time  ”  exposures  or  for  “  instantaneous  ”  ex¬ 
posures. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  front  elevation  of  the  device. 

Fig.  2  an  end  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.  3  another  end  view  showing  the  releasing  mechanism. 

Fig.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  show  details  of  the  said  releasing  mechanism. 

The  upper  blind  rolier,  c,  upon  which  the  blind  is  coiled  when  the  said 
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apparatus  is  set  for  action,  is  provided  at  the  back  with  a  pulley  and 
cord,  c1,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  actuated.  The  said  roller  has  its 
spindle  projecting  to  the  outside  at  the  front  end  of  the  case,  which 
spindle  carries  the  two  arms,  i  and  j.  The  releasing  lever,  g,  carries  at 
its  end,  l,  an  oscillating  plate,  k,  having  a  limited  motion  around  the 
pin,  k1,  and  bearing  two  projecting  lugs,  one  on  the  under  side  marked 
a,  the  other  on  the  upper  side  marked  b  (see  figs.  3  and  4).  These 
lugs  are  arranged  to  engage  respectively  with  the  projections,  i  and  J,  of 
the  spindle,  c,  The  lever,  g,  has  its  upper  part,  l,  arranged  as  shown 
more  particularly  in  fig.  6,  and  upon  it  is  secured  the  pin,  kl,  of  the 
plate,  k,  whose  motion  is  limited  by  the  engaging  of  the  projection,  A,  in 
the  cut-out  portion  of  the  said  lever,  g,  which  is  marked  l1.  The  said 
lever,  g,  has,  moreover,  a  slot,  e,  through  which  passes  the  stud  of  the 
lever,  d,  whereby  the  mechanism  can  be  set  for  instantaneous  or  “  time 
exposures,  as  explained  later  on.  The  roller,  h,  is  provided  with  an 
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nternal  coil  spring,  the  tension  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  knob  at  the 
end.  The  spindle,  c,  carries  a  roller  of  such  a  diameter  that  two  com¬ 
plete  revolutions  wind  up  the  blind  to  the  full,  f,  is  a  spring  stop 
controlling  the  revolution  of  the  spindle,  h.  The  operation  of  the 
device  is  as  follows  : — 

The  blind  having  been  wound  up  to  the  full  by  pulling  the  cord,  c  ,  on 
the  roller  of  the  spindle,  c,  the  same  is  held  in  position  against  the 
tension  of  the  spring  by  the  lug,  a,  on  the  oscillating  piece,  k,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  inner  projecting  lug,  j,  of  the  spindle,  c.  If,  however, 
the  lever,  g,  be  raised  by  means  of  the  pneumatic  device  or  otherwise,  the 
said  arm,  j,  is  released  from,  a,  and  the  blind  rewinds  on  the  spring 
roller,  h,  thus  making  the  exposure. 

For  this  opeiation  the  lever,  d,  must  be  adjusted  to  the  part  of  the  slot, 
iE,  for  “  instantaneous  ”  exposures.  If,  however,  the  lever,  d,  be  shifted 


into  the  position  for  “time”  exposures,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the 
spindle,  h,  the  lever,  g,  is  moved  inwards  closer  to  the  spindle,  c,  and  the 
Duter  lug,  b,  on  k,  comes  within  reach  of  the  outer  lug,  1,  on  the  spindle, 
3.  Consequently,  when  the  mechanism  is  released,  the  said  lug,  1,  on  the 
jpindle  completing  one  revolution,  will  strike  against  the  lug,  b,  on  the 
ipper  side  of  the  oscillating  plate,  k,  thus  preventing  the  blind  from 
mwinding  to  the  full,  and  leaving  the  aperture  in  the  blind  and  the 
(butter  respectively  coincident. 

The  exposure  will  thus  continue  as  long  as  may  be  desired  until  the 
ever,  g,  is  again  pressed  out,  when  the  arm,  1,  being  released,  the 
evolution  of  the  spindle,  c,  is  completed,  and  the  shutter  is  closed.  The 
ever,  g,  may  be  actuated  by  means  of  a  pneumatic  tube  or  otherwise  ; 
1  speed  indicator  may  be  affixed  on  the  end  of  the  spindle,  h. 


PORTABLE  DARK  ROOMS. 

'v[r.  M.  C.  de  Sane  forms  the  portable  dark  room  of  a  number  of  box- 
ike  sections  adapted  to  slide  into  each  other  telescopically,  so  that  when 
irawn  out  they  afford  sufficient  space  in  their  interior  for  the  performance 
if  the  various  manipulations  required  in  developing  negatives,  light-proof 
leeves  being  provided  for  the  insertion  of  the  arms  of  the  operator.  A 
mitable  tank  or  vessel  is  provided  for  the  supply  of  water,  while,  in  the 
vails  of  one  or  other  of  the  casings,  windows  of  red  glass  or  other  suitable 
naterial  are  provided  to  enable  the  development  to  be  watched. 

The  largest  section  of  the  dark  room  is  provided  with  a  hinged  front 
>r  door,  to  admit  of  the  camera  and  other  accessories  being  packed 
herein. 

Fig.  1  is  a  perspective  view,  and 

Fig.  2  is  a  horizontal  section  on  the  line,  x  x,  (fig.  1),  showing  the  dark 
00m  extended  ready  for  use. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  dark  room  in  its  closed  state. 

The  dark  room  is  formed  of  three  sections,  a,  b,  and  c,  each  consisting 
f  a  square  box  or  casing.  These  sections  fit  one  inside  the  other,  and 
re  connected  by  slotted  guides,  d,  and  guide  pins,  e ,  which  permit  them 
0  be  pushed  in  and  drawn  out  with  a  smooth  and  regular  motion. 
Vhen  the  sections  are  closed  together,  the  dark  room  constitutes  a 
quare  receptacle,  in  which  is  ample  space  to  carry  the  camera,  trays, 
nd  chemicals.  The  bottom  of  the  sections  may  be  provided  with  a 
overing  of  waterproof  material  to  prevent  them  from  getting  soiled  or 
amaged. 

/  are  the  windows  of  red  glass,  arranged  opposite  to  each  other  in  the 
ides  of  the  middle  section,  b,  so  as  to  allow  non-actinic  light  to  enter 
!.nd  also  to  enable  the  operator  to  see  into  the  interior  of  the  dark  room 
ufficiently  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  necessary  operations. 

g  are  the  sleeves  for  the  insertion  of  the  operator’s  arms.  These 


sleeves  are  of  dark  light-proof  fabric,  and  are  fitted  into  apertures,  h,  in 
the  sections,  b  and  c.  The  two  sleeves  are  both  on  the  same  side  of  the 
dark  room,  and  have  elastic  bands  or  rings  around  their  lower  ends  which 
grip  the  arms  of  the  operator  so  as  to  prevent  light  from  filtering  through. 

To  prevent  the  sleeves  interfering  with  the  telescoping  action  when 


the  dark  room  is  being  closed  up,  the  left-hand  sleeve  is  pushed  through 
its  aperture,  h,  into  the  section,  c.  The  said  section  is  then  pushed  into 
the  section,  b,  thus  bringing  the  apertures,  h,  opposite  one  another.  The 
right-hand  sleeve  can  then  be  pushed  inward  through  both  apertures  so 


as  to  be  out  of  the  way.  The  section,  b,  can  then  enter  the  section  a 
freely. 

i  is  the  water  tank  which  may  consist  of  a  small  metal  or  canvas 
receptacle,  and  is  adapted  to  be  connected,  say,  to  the  third  or  smallest 
of  the  casings,  so  as  to  be  supported  at  a  higher  level  than  the  top  of  the 
same,  as  shown.  A  length  of  flexible  tubing,  k,  leads  from  the  tank  or 
receptacle  to  the  interior  of  the  dark  room,  and  is  provided  with  a 


suitable  tap  or  other  controlling  device,  l,  to  allow  the  water  to  be  drawn 
off  as  required. 

At  the  front  of  the  large  section,  a,  of  the  dark  room  is  provided  a 
hinged  door,  m,  which  serves  to  admit  the  camera  and  other  accessories 
when  the  dark  room  is  in  its  closed  state.  This  door  may  be  provided 
with  any  suitable  means  for  fastening  the  same  securely.  The  said 
section,  a,  is  also  provided  with  two  handles  or  carrying  straps,  n,  one  of 
which  is  on  the  top  and  the  other  on  the  door  thereof. 

♦ - 

THE  NEW  POISONS  BILL. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  sale  of  certain 
poisonous  substances  not  at  present  scheduled  under  the  Pharmacy  Act 
1868.  The  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  T  uke  of 
Devonshire,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  on  Monday,  June  13,  and 
read  a  first  time. 

1. — (1)  No  person  shall  sell  any  substance  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Act,  and  which  is  not  for  the  time  being  deemed  to  be  a 
poison  within  the  meaning  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  1868,  unless  the  box, 
bottle,  vessel,  or  package  in  which  the  substance  is  contained,  and  also 
any  external  wrapper  or  cover,  are  distinctly  labelled  with  the  name  of 
the  substance,  and  with  the  word  “  Poison,”  and  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  selling  the  substance. 

(2)  Provided  that,  if  the  substance  is  supplied  for  internal  use  by  a 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  or  by  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  or 
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chemist  and  druggist,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  substance  and  the  name 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  supplied  are  entered  in  a  book  kept  by  that 
person,  the  words  “  To  be  used  with  caution  ”  may  be  substituted  for  the 
word  “  Poism.” 

(3)  The  Privy  Council  may  make  regulations  as  to  the  keeping  and 
selling  of  substances  mentioned  in  the  said  schedule,  and  all  such 
regulations  shall  be  laid,  as  soon  as  may  be,  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

(4)  The  Pi  ivy  Council  may  from  time  to  time,  by  ordtr,  amend  the 
said  schedule  by  adding  any  substance  thereto,  or  removing  any  sub¬ 
stance  therefrom,  and  references  in  this  Act  to  the  said  schedule  shall 
apply  to  the  schedule  as  so  amended. 

(5)  If  any  person  contravenes  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of 
any  regulation  made  thereunder,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  con¬ 
viction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  second  or 
any  subsequent  conviction,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

(6)  In  the  applica'ion  of  this  section  to  Ireland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  Council  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Privy  Council,  and  references  to 
the  Poisons  (Ireland)  Act  1870  shall  be  substituted  for  references  to  the 
Pharmacy  Act  1868. 

2.  —The  power  exercisable  under  section  one  of  the  Pharmacy  Act 
1868  by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Privy  Council,  of  prescribing  regulations  as  to  the  keepmg,  dis¬ 
pensing,  and  selling  poisons,  may  be  exercised  also  by  the  Privy  Council, 
and  that  section  shall  have  effect  accordingly. 

3. — (1)  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- nine. 

(2)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Poisonous  Substances  Act  1898. 

Schedule. 

Batter  of  antimony. 

Carbolic  acid. 

Chloride  of  zinc  and  its  solutions. 

Cresylic  acid. 

unless  diluted  in  manner  prescribed  by  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  for  the  time  being  in  force. 

>thfr  salts  of  lead. 

Preparations  of  carbolic  or  cresylic  acid  or  their  homologues  used  as 
disinfectants  and  containing  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  any  of  them. 

Substances  sold  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  insects  or  vermin. 

- - - » - 

PATENT  STATISTICS  IN  1897. 

The  fifteenth  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade 
Marks,  presented  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  has  been  published.  It 
states  that  the  applications  for  patents  in  1897  numbered  30,958,  of 
which  about  6000  were  for  inventions  connected  with  cycling.  This 
number  represented  an  increase  of  765,  or  2-5  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  an  increase  in  the  year  1896  of  5131,  or  20*5  per  cent.  But  the 
growth  in  18,97,  though  less  in  quantity,  was  apparently  of  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  quality  than  that  of  1896  ;  for,  whereas  in  1896  the  increase  wa3 
mainly  in  applications  accompanied  by  provisional  specifications,  in  1897 
it  was  mainly  in  applications  accompanied  by  complete  specifications, 
which  rose  by  677,  or  14  per  cent.,  while  those  accompanied  by  provisional 
specifications  rose  by  only  88,  or  0  3  per  cent.  Since  1893  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  applications  has  been  less  constant  than  in 
preceding  years.  In  1894  the  number  remained  almost  stationary ;  it  fell 
in  1895,  rose  with  a  sudden  leap  in  1896,  and  rose  again,  but  only  slightly, 
in  1897.  In  spite  of  these  variations,  however,  the  average  increase  of 
applications  for  the  four  years,  taken  together,  was  exactly  the  normal 
average,  namely,  5'7  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  specifications 
received  in  1897  showed  an  increase  of  1862,  or  4 ‘9  per  cent,  upon  those 
of  1893,  and  this  was  the  normal  rate  of  increase.  When  the  Patents 
Act  of  1883  first  came  into  force,  and  the  initial  fees  were  reduced  from 
257.  to  47. ,  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  average  value  of  the  patents 
granted  would  be  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree,  as  trivial  inven¬ 
tions,  upon  which  formerly  it  had  not  been  worth  while  to  pay  high  fees, 
would  in  future  be  made  the  subject  of  patents.  The  accuracy  of  this 
presumption  could  now,  to  some  extent,  be  tested,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  percentage  of  sealed  patents  which  for  14  years  had  fallen  from  6 
to  4-5  per  cent.;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  ratio  was  smaller, 
the  actual  number  of  patents  continued,  for  their  full  term  was  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  before.  Tables  are  appended  to  the  report  which 
show  that  England  and  Wales  were  less  inventive  in  1897  than  in  1896, 
and  that  the  additional  applications  came  chiefly  from  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Victoria,  new  Zealand,  Tasmania,  South  Africa,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Of  foreign 
applications,  the  largest  number  came  from  Germany  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  contributed  2459  and  3084,  as  against  2172  and 
2725  respectively  in  1896.  Japan,  from  which  no  applications  were 
received  in  1896,  sent  5  in  1897,  the  same  number  as  in  1895;  but  China, 
from  which  9  were  received  in  1896,  sent  only  3.  The  West  Indies, 
from  which  9,  16,  6,  8,  and  12  applications  were  received  in  each  of  the 
five  preceding  years  respectively,  contributed  only  5  in  1897.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Convention  of  1883,  271  applications  for 


patents  in  this  country  were  received  from  inventors  residing  in  other 
Scates  of  the  Union.  Women  inventors  contributed  702,  or  nearly  2  3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  applications,  about  148  being  for  inven¬ 
tions  connected  with  articles  of  dress,  and  106  for  inventions  relating  to 
oycling.  The  number  of  readers  frequenting  the  Patent  Office  Library 
during  1897  was  111,439,  or  a  decrease  of  1956  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  and  35,328  persons  availed  themselves  of  its  use  after  four 
o’clock. 

- - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Glasgow  Meeting,  1898. 

Synopsis  of  proceedings  : — 

Monday,  July  4. 

Excursions  : — Ayr  and  the  Land  of  Burns ;  train  leaving  St.  Enoch 
station  at  12.30;  Leave  A^r  about  4  p. m.  ;  arriving  in  Glasgow  at  5  p.m. 

Proceedings  At  the  Fine  Arts  Institute  at  7.30  p.m.  :  oflicial  opening 
of  the  Convention  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost ;  after  which  the 
new  President  (John  Stuart,  Esq.)  will  deliver  his  Presidential  address. 

This  will  be  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  specially  selected  lantern 
slides,  illustrating  the  various  applications  of  photography,  and  the 
present  position  of  photography  in  natural  colours. 

Tuesday,  July  5. 

Excursions Edinburgh  and  the  Forth  Bridge  ;  special  train  leaves 
Queen-street  (High  Level)  at  8  50  a.m. ;  arriving  at  Dalmeny  (Forth 
Bridge)  at  10.30  a.m.  ;  leave  Dalmeny  at  11.15  a.m. ;  arrive  in  Edinburgh 
at  11  50  a.m.  ;  leave  Edinburgh  at  4.45  p.m.;  arrive  in  Glasgow  at 
5.55  p.m. 

Proceedings : — At  the  Fine  Arts  Institute  at  8  p.m.  :  a  paper  (subject 
to  be  announced).  An  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  solely  by  members  of 
Scottish  photographic  societies.  Colour  photography,  Ac. 

Wednesday,  July  6. 

Excursions  Afternoon  visits  to  places  of  interest  in  and  around 
Glasgow  ;  The  Cathedral,  city  chambers,  harbour,  shipbuilding  yards,  Ac., 
will  be  arranged  as  required ;  carriages  and  guides  leaving  the  Fine  Arts 
Institute  at  3  p.m. 

Proceedings  : — At  the  Fine  Arts  Institute  at  10  a.m. :  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  and  election  of  Council  for  the  ensuing  year.  In 
Kelvingrove  Park  at  12  noon  :  the  Convention  Group  and  Ammatograph 
Pictures  will  be  taken.  At  the  Windsor  Hotel  ( Headquarters )  at  7  p.m. : 
Annual  Dinner  and  Smoking  Concert. 

Thursday,  July  7. 

Excursions  : — Cruise  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde ;  train  leaves  Queen-street 
(Low  Level)  at  9  a.m. ;  returning  to  Glasgow  at  6  p.m. 

Proceedings : — At  the  Fine  Arts  Institute  at  8  pm.:  Paper,  “  Some 
Fundamental  Points  concerning  Development,”  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley. 
An  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  colour  photography,  Ac. 

Friday,  July  8. 

Excursions: — Loch  Lomond;  train  leaves  Queen-street,  (Low  Level) 
at  9  a.m. ;  Returning  to  Glasgow  at  6  p.m. 

Proceedings : — At  the  Fin  Arts  Institute  at  8  p.m. ;  a  paper  on 
“American  Photography  and  Photographers,”  by  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward. 
An  Exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  colour  photography,  Ac. 

Saturday,  July  9. 

The  Local  Committee  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  members  will 
wish  to  spend  this  last  day  in  Glasgow,  and  guides  and  carriages  will  be 
arranged  for  accordingly.  Should  any  reasonable  number,  however, 
desire  to  have  an  excursion,  the  necessary  arrangements  will  be  made 
during  the  week,  and  particulars  posted  on  the  notice  boards. 

■■  '  ■  ♦ - 

©ur  ©tutorial  ftablr. 

Fitch’s  Celluloid  Films. 

Manufactured  by  E.  H.  Fitch  &  Co.,  Seldon  House,  Fulwood’s  Rents,  Ho  bom,  E.C. 
The  keeping  properties  of  cut  celluloid  films  have  recently  received 
striking  recognition  in  our  pages  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Still¬ 
man,  and  additional  evidence  on  the  subject  has  lately  been 
furnished  us  by  Messrs.  Fitch,  whose  experience  in  cut- film  making 
is  certainly  unique,  as  it  dates  back  to  the  year  1888.  Some 
of  their  films,  made  in  the  year  1893,  were  recently  put  into 
practical  trial,  and,  notwithstanding  that  all  the  time  they  had  been 
stored  in  dark  slides,  they  were  found  to  give  results  which  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  This  is  but  one  of  many  similar  experiences.  Nega¬ 
tives  and  prints  obtained  with  the  very  latest  make  of  the  Fitch  film 
have  just  been  shown  us.  The  subjects  were  outdoor  portraiture,  made 
with  a  very  short  exposure.  Not  only  was  the  great  rapidity  of  the  film 
thus  attested,  but  also  its  fine  capacity  for  correctly  rendering  the  grada¬ 
tion  of  the  original.  Indeed,  we  have  not  seen  negatives  having  a  bette. 


Hydrochloric  acid 
Nitric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Sugar  of  lead  and  c 
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scale  from  shadow  to  high  light.  The  c  jnvenience  attaching  to  the  use 
)f  cut  films  is  so  great  that  the  combination  of  keeping  property  with 
;ood  quality  is  all  that  is  needed  to  assure  them  increasing  popularity. 
Pitch’s  films  evidently  possess  these  valuable  features  in  a  high  degree. 


Panorama  of  Epsom  Racecourse. 

By  The  London  Stereoscopic  Oo,  54,  Gheapside,  E.O. 

Racecourse  photography  has  an  undying  attraction  for  large  classes  of 
.he  community  other  than  those  who  make  betting  and  similar  concomi- 
,ants  of  the  turf  a  special  study.  You  can  view  human  nature  on  a  race- 
iourse  in  aspects  that  are  not  revealed  in  any  other  act  of  the  comedy — 
>r  tragedy — of  life.  One  of  the  best  photographs  of  the  kind  we  are 
liscussing  has  just  been  exhibited  to  us  by  Mr.  E.  Miles,  of  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Company.  It  is  in  panoramic  form,  five  feet  long,  and 
ihows  Epsom  Racecourse  on  last  Oaks  Day.  The  scene  is  crowded  and 
mimated,  the  photograph  is  sharp  and  bright  to  the  edges  all  over,  and 
t  entirely  appeals  to  us  as  the  finest  example  of  this  class  of  work  that 
ve  have  seen. 


anb  fioteg. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death,  on  June  14,  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson,  the 
veil-known  photographic  dealer  of  37,  Manchester-street,  Liverpool. 

The  Austin- Edwards  Monthly  Film-negative  Competition.— The  prize 
arnera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  Blake,  38,  High- 
treet,  Bedford,  for  her  nega’ive  Iris. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Technical  Meeting  Tuesday,  June  28,  to 
>e  held  at  No.  12,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  Mr.  E  Sanger  Shepherd 
nil  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Scientific  Translation  of  Colour  into  Monochrome.” 
A  COURSE  of  S:vea  lesions  in  practical  photography  will  be  given  at  the 
ummer  session  of  the  Cripplegate  Institute  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Coe,  of  Messrs. 
).  G.  Wood’s.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  W. 
lapper. 

Mr.  Alex.  Lee,  of  Portrush,  .writes:  “Last  week  I  took  a  group  of  fifty - 
ive  people  in  a  studio,  successfully,  on  a  10x8  plate,  also  15x12  I  should 
ike  to  know  if  any  of  your  subscribers  have  taken  as  large  a  group  in  a  studio  ? 
’here  was  not  a  single  move.” 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that,  whilst  playing  cricket  on  the  Central  Ground, 
lastings,  on  Monday  evening  last,  a  lad  named  Blomfield,  son  of  Mr.  Blom- 
eld,  photographer,  of  Hastings,  was  struck  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and 
ied  within  a  short  time.  He  was  batting  in  the  nets  of  his  club,  that  of  the 
Grammar  School,  a  schoolfellow  bowling  to  him. 

Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Branson  announce  that  they  have  thought  it 
esirable  to  register  under  the  Companies  Acts  1862  to  1893,  thus  forming 
hemselves  into  a  private  limited  liability  company,  under  the  style  of 
teynolds  &  Branson,  L;mited.  The  present  partners  take  the  whole  of  the 
hare  capital  and  retain  the  direction  of  the  business  as  previously. 
Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  June  29,  at  eight  o’clock, 
>aper  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  subject  to  be  announced.  Visitors  are  admitted 
othe  meetings  of  the  Club  on  the  personal  introduction  of  a  member,  or  by 
ivitation  cards,  which  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  R.  Stretton,  4,  Queen- 
Lreet- place,  London,  E.C.)  will  be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

Re  George  Gustave  Guggenheim,  photographer,  33,  St.  John’s-square, 
Wolverhampton,  lately  carrying  on  business  in  co-partnership  with  Arthur 
Whitlock  at  63,  Darlington- street,  Wolverhampton,  and  formerly  carrying  on 
usiness  at  49,  Snow-hill,  Wolverhampton. — A  receiving  order  was  made 
;ainst  this  debtor  at  the  Wolverhampton  Bmkruptcy  Court  on  the  15th 
st.  by  the  registrar,  on  the  debtor’s  own  application.  The  amount  of  assets 
pd  liabilities  did  not  transpire.  The  public  examination  of  the  debtor  was 
xed  for  July  18  at  2.30. 

A  facetious  correspondent  writes:  “The  following  is  a  dispatch  lately 
)me  to  hand:  ‘Sidcup. — Great  capture  by  Dewey;  whole  town  taken  suc- 
:ssfully ;  kept  an  incessant  firing  for  ten  hours ;  no  details  as  to  Dewey’s 
sses ;  operations  were  delicately,  but  firmly,  treated,  owing  to  many  of  those 
iken  being  of  tender  age ;  great  excitement  amongst  the  inhabitants ;  it  is 
stimated  that  at  least  500  shots  were  made ;  no  loss.  The  civil  authorities 
nt  their  aid  in  case  of  a  riot.  Awaiting  developments,  further  “proofs”  of 
lis  great  achievement  on  June  4.’  Dewey  claims  this  as  a  victory.” 

The  Sale  of  Photographic  Poisons.— At  the  South-West  Police  Court 
a  Saturday,  the  18th  inst.,  George  Frederick  Handel  Bartlett,  a  chemist, 
irrying  on  busiuess  at  38,  Battersea-park-road,  S.  W.,  was  summoned  for 
lling  a  certain  poison — to  wit,  cyanide  of  potassium — without  recording  the 
.ct  in  a  book  kept  lor  that  purpose.  It  appeared  that  the  prosecution  was 
adertaken  by  the  police  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Frederick  Davis,  a  photo- 
•apher,  of  St.  Phillip-street,  Queen’s-road,  Battersea.  The  latter  deposed 
lat  on  Whit  Monday  he  went  to  the  defendant’s  shop  in  Battersea-park- 
>ad,  and  was  served  by  the  manager  with  half  an  ounce  of  cyanide  of 
otassium,  which  he  used  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade.  The  manag  -r  made 
3  entry  in  his  poison-book  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  he  informed  the  police 
the  circumstances.  Mr.  Nicholl,  who  appeared  for  the  defence,  admitted 
le  truth  of  the  allegations  made  by  the  prosecution,  and  said  he  would 
ulress  the  Court  in  mitigation  only.  He  stated  that  the  business  was  left 
the  ha^ds  of  a  qualified  assistant,  Mr.  Bartlett  attending  to  his  principal 
iop  in  High-street,  Battersea,  and  the  assistant,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
rgot  to  make  the  entry  as  required  by  the  statute.  He  submitted  that  it 
as  merely  a  technical  offence,  and  hoped  his  Worship  would  only  inflict  a 
iminal  penalty.  Mr.  Francis  said  the  offence  had  been  proved,  and  the 


defendant  could  not  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that  the  offence  was  not- 
committed  by  himself,  bnt  by  his  assistant ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  he- 
would  fine  the  defendant  20s.  and  2s.  costs  only. 

X-ray  Photographs  in  Court.— In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  before  Mr.  Justice  Bruce,  on  Saturday  last,  an  action 
came  on  for  hearing  in  which  a  widow  lady  named  Penny  sued  the  Wimbledon 
Urban  District  Council,  and  certain  contractors  who  were  employed  by  them 
to  make  up  a  road  in  Wimbledon,  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries. 
It  appeared  that,  in  October  last,  the  plaintiff,  one  dark  night,  fell  over  aheap 
of  earth  which  the  contractors  had  left  without  proper  guards.  The  result  of 
the  fall  was  that  plaintiff  broke  the  wrist  of  her  right  arm,  which  was  now  dis¬ 
abled,  and  the  disablement  would  probably  be  permanent.  During  the  trial, 
photographs  taken  by  means  of  the  Rontgt-n  rays,  showing  the  injured  bones, 
were  handed  to  the  jury  for  inspection.  The  District  Council  denied  liability, 
on  the  ground  that  the  work  was  done  by  independent  contractors,  over  whom 
they  had  no  control.  The  contractors  a^o  denied  liability,  but  they  paid  757.  - 
into  Court.  The  Council  further  contended  that,  if  there  was  any  negligence 
on  their  part,  the  75 1  paid  by  the  contractor  was,  at  all  events,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  plaintiffs  claim.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  against  both  defendants, 
and  assessed  the  damages  at  507.  Upon  this  verdict  the  contractors  claimed 
judgment  with  costs,  as  the  amount  paid  into  Court  was  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  damages  awarded,  and  it  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Council  that, . 
on  the  same  ground,  they  ought  a’so  to  have  judgment  entered  in  their  favour 
with  costs.  Mr.  Justice  Bruce  gave  judgment  for  the  contractors  with  costs, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  Council,  he  held  that  they  could  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  payment  into  Court.  Tneir  defence  was  merely  a  denial  of  liability, . 
and  he  consequently  gave  j  udgment  for  the  plaintiff  against  them  for  507.  and 
costs. 

- - - 

liatcnt  ilchiS. 

- ♦- — 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  June  6  and  June 
11,  1898:— 

Cinematographic  Shutters.— No.  12,662.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 

Shu  ters  for  Cinematographic  or  other  Apparatus  for  Projecting 
Animated  Pictur  s,”  J.  Dickinson. 

Sensitised  Post  Cards. — No.  12,671.  “Application  of  Sensitised  Photo¬ 
graphic  Paper  for  Illustrated  Post  Cards,  Envelopes,  Letter  Headings, 
and  the  Like.  ”  R.  C.  VON  Pierron. 

Apparatus. — No.  12,781.  “A  New  or  Improved  Photographic  Apparatus.’' 

B.  Clarke,  jun. 

Coating  Machine. — No.  12,836.  “Improved  Apparatus  for  Coatirg  Paper 
and  the  Like  with  Paotographic  Emulsion  or  other  Aqueous  Medium.” 
A.  Thilmany. 

Bichromate  Printing. — No.  12,845.  “Improved  Method  of  Preparing  or 
Preserving  Sensitive  Materials  for  the  Production  of  Chromate  or 
Bichromate  Pho'ographs.”  R.  E.  Liesegang 
Lens. — No.  12,859.  “  Improved  Double  Objective  for  Photographic  and  the 

like  Purposes.”  Complete  specification.  C.  P.  Goerz  and  E.  VON 
Hoegh. 

Cinematographic  Apparatus. — No.  12,939.  “Improvements  in  Cinemato¬ 
graphic  Apparatus.”  Complete  specification.  B.  Acres.  % 

Cases  for  Sensitive  Material.  — No.  12  940.  “  Improvements  in  Cases  for 

Containing  Sensitive  Photographic  Material.”  B.  Acres. 

Relief  Photography. — No.  12,963.  “Improvements  in  the  Production  of 
Relief  Pictures  with  the  Aid  of  Photography.”  Complete  specification. 

C.  PlETZNER, 

Cinematography. — No.  13,014.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Taking 
and  Projecting  Photographs  of  Moving  Objects.”  F.  E.  Hoffman. 
Apparati. — No.  13,036.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photographic 
Apparati.”  R.  G.  Sanson. 

Stereoscopic  Photography.— No.  13,125.  “Improvements  in  Coin-freed 
Apparatus  for  Ex nibiting  Stereoscopic  and  Other  Views.”  C.  E.  Brun 
and  E.  HungerbOhler. 


- - * - 

ittmtttgg  of  sboctptttg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Subject. 


Name  of  Society. 


June. 


27 . 

28 . 

28 . . 

28 . 

29  . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

29 . 

29 . 

30 . 

7  The  Belative  Values  of  Printing  Pro 
j  cesses  Discussion  to  be  Opened  by 
")  J.  McIntosh,  F.  W.  Cox,  and  H.  W. 
(,  Benn-tt. 

Exhibition  of  Pictu  es  in  Portraiture 
Competition. 

Toiling  and  Alter  TTorJc.  F.  E.  Roofe 
and  J.  J.  Westcott. 

The  Scientific  Translation  of  Colour  into 
Monochrome  E.  Sanger  Shepherd. 

Conversational  Meeting. — P  ints  from 
Negatives  exposed  at  Penshurst  ter 
be  brought  up. 

Excursion:  Lincoln.  Leader. W. A. Nash. 
Paper  by  E.  W.  Foxlee. 

Annual  Meeting. 
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ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

•June  21,— Ordinary  Meeting, — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T., 
F.R.S.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

New  Members  and  Fellows. 

Twelve  new  candidates  for  membership  were  elected  and  four  gentlemen 
were  nominated  for  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  President  announced  that  Messrs.  Hargreaves  and  Redmond  Barrett 
-had  been  admitted  as  Fellows  of  the  Society,  causing  some  surprise  by  first 
giving  the  name  of  the  latter  gentleman  as  Wilson  Barrett. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  Worcestershire  Photographic  Survey  Society 
had  been  admitted  to  affiliation. 

A  Burning  Queston. — To  Smoke  or  Not  to  Smoke? 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  attention  of  the  President  was 
directed  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  present  were  smoking,  and  he 
thereupon  read  a  recent  resolution  of  the  Council  to  the  effect  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  smoking  was  to  be  permitted  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
was  to  be  subject  to  determination  from  time  to  time  by  the  members 
attending.  It  should  be  explained  that  it  has  been  the  custom  to  permit 
smoking,  without  question,  at  the  Technical  and  Photo-mechanical  Meetings, 
but  that,  until  recently,  the  contemplative  pipe  has  been  forbidden  at  the 
Ordinary  Meeting  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  month.  Of  late,  how¬ 
ever,  even  on  these  occasions,  it  has  generally  happened  that  some  member 
has  moved  that  the  ban  be  removed,  and  the  motion  has  invariably  been 
-carried  with  practical  unanimity.  To-night,  with  the  confidence  born  of 
previous  success,  and  probably  without  a  thought  of  the  serious  opposition, 
he  was  to  encounter,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  who  is  not  an  an  anti-tobac¬ 
conist,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  possessor  of  what  he  described  as 
“  the  historic  pipe,”  moved  that  smoking  be  permitted. 

Captain  Abney,  who  is  known  to  be  not  ill-disposed  to  tobacco,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  pointed  out  that  smoking  was  not  indulged  in  at  the  meetings 
of  any  other  scientific  society,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent  to 
break  through  such  a  salutary  precedent  at  Ordinary  Meetings.  The  Technical 
and  Photc-mechanical  Meetings  were  of  a  less  formal  nature,  and  the  same  ob¬ 
jection  did  not  hold  good  on  those  occasions  ;  but,  although  he  felt  the 
deprivation  very  keenly,  the  sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to  vote  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  to  permit  smoking  at  the  ordinary  meetings. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  strenuously  opposed  the  motion,  considering  that  the 
-  custom  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  was  a  proper  one,  and  constituted  a  fair 
compromise  between  the  adherents  of  tobacco  and  those  to  whom  smoking 
was  objectionable.  He  was  much  inconvenienced  by  tobacco  smoke,  and  had 
recently  had  to  change  his  seat  in  consequence  of  the  foulness  of  the  pipe  of  a 
member  sitting  near  him.  He  thought  also  that  the  practice  was  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Royal  Society,  and  that,  if  its  existence  had  been  known 
in  certain  quarters,  the  Society  would  not  have  received  the  privilege  of 
assuming  the  title  “Royal.” 

The  President  expressed  the  opinion  that  not  the  slightest  importance 
’would  have  been  attached  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas,  who  described  himself  as  “a  devotee  of  what  is  called  the 
fragrant  weed,”  urged  his  fellow-smokers  to  take  the  considerate  course,  and 
“not  insist  upon  smoking  up  to  the  hilt,”  which  strikes  one  as  rather  a 
mixture  of  metaphors.  He  thought  that  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society 
should  be  “  kept  free  from  the  practice  of  this  delightful  habit.” 

Mr.  James  Cadett  supported  the  opposition  to  the  motion,  but  protested 
against  the  question  of  dignity  being  introduced,  for,  if  it  was  undignified  to 
smoke,  one  ought  not  to  smoke  at  all.  He  quoted  the  authority  of  Professor 
Huxley  in  favour  of  tobacco,  to  the  effect  that  “the  man  who  smokes  thinks 
.like  a  sage.” 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  smoking  be  not  per¬ 
mitted  at  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was  subsequently 
carried  without  dissent,  the  President  stating,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lambert, 
that  the  regulation  would  be  enforced,  even  though  it  were  known  that  all  the 
members  present  at  a  meeting  were  desirous  of  smoking  on  that  particular 
occasion. 

The  Forthcoming  Exhibition. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  J udges  and  Committees,  in  connexion  with  the 
forthcoming  Annual  Exhibition,  was  announced  as  follows  : — Judges :  Art 
Section  :  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  Gale,  Messrs.  A.  Horsley  Hinton, 
■J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  and  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  Technical  Section  :  Messrs. 
T.  Bolas,  J.  Bulbeck,  and  Chapman  Jones. — Hanging  Committee :  Messrs. 
F.  P.  Cembrano,  J.  A.  Hodges,  F.  C.  Lambert,  A.  Mackie,  J.  C.  S.  Mummery, 
J.  A.  Sinclair,  and  W.  Thomas. — Selecting  Committee:  The  Judges,  the 
Hanging  Committee,  and  Messrs.  E.  J.  Wall  and  R.  W.  Craigie. 

The  Progress  Medal. 

The  President  stated  that  Mr.  Driffield  was  unable  to  come  to  London  to 
receive  the  progress  medals  which  had  been  awarded  to  himself  and  to  his 
lamented  colleague,  the  late  Dr.  Hurter,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  forward 
the  medals  to  him,  and  to  request  him  to  hand  one  of  them  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Dr.  Hurter.  It  was  agreed  that  this  course  should  be  adopted. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Colonel  Waterhouse)  presented  the  report  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  Committee.  The  report  commenced  by  a  reference 
to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  him  for  the  honour  con¬ 
ferred  upon  photography  and  upon  the  Society  thereby.  The  number  of 
exhibitors  was  given  as  374,  including  47  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  43  members. 
The  Ccmmittee  felt  some  difficulty  in  stating  definitely  the  number  of 
persons  who  visited  the  Exhibition,  on  account  of  other  attractions  at  the 
Palace  on  certain  days;  but  it  was  estimated  that  from  70,000  to  80,000 
persons  visited  the  Palace  for  the  special  purpose  of  viewing  the  Exhibition. 
The  report  proceeded:  “There  was  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  exhibitors  that  such  an  important  Exhibition  should  have  been  kept 


open  a  week  longer ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  such  short  notice.  Your  Committee  find 
that  the  time  available  for  the  issuing  of  a  separate  report  upon  the 
exhibits  was  not  sufficient,  and  the  idea  had  therefore  to  be  abandoned. 
They  hope,  however,  that  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  will,  to 
some  extent,  meet  that  want.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  especially  due 
to  Messrs.  Mackie  and  Thomas  for  their  services  during  the  hanging,  ami  to 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  for  taking  the  direction  of  the  Lantern  Evenings  upon  him¬ 
self,  a  course  which  necessitated  his  attendance  at  the  Palace  every  day  that 
the  Exhibition  was  open.  Your  Committee  desire  to  express  their  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  services  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley,  in 
carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Exhibition,  preparing  the  catalogue,  and  de¬ 
scribing  the  specimens  of  colour  photography,  and  his  strenuous  exertions  in 
every  way  to  make  the  Exhibition  a  success.  Your  Committee  also  wish  to 
place  on  record  their  hearty  thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Colonel  J. 
Waterhouse,  and  Mr.  George  Scamell,  for  their  untiring  and  devoted  services 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Exhibition.” 

The  report  was  approved  and  adopted. 

Photographic  Images. 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L,  F.R.S. ,  read  a  paper,  entitled 
“Photographic  Images,”  in  which  he  detailed  the  preliminary  results  of  some 
researches  in  the  microscopic  examination  of  sections  of  exposed  photographic 
films,  and  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  particles  after  development  by 
various  agents  and  treatment  by  different  intensifiers.  In  the  course  of  a  very 
brief  discussion, 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  expressed  his  gratification  that  Captain  Abney  had 
confirmed  some  results  which  he  had  himself  arrived  at  by  working  upon 
somewhat  different  lines.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  organic  reducers,  he 
remarked  that  Mr.  Bothamley  had  suggested  the  employment  of  ortol  without 
sodium  sulphite,  which  would  obviate  the  removal  of  the  mercury,  but  he 
(Mr.  Jones)  found  that  the  amount  of  stain  was  so  great  that,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  he  could  not  but  regard  the  method  as  entirely  useless. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  said  it  had  been  stated  that  the  addition  of  bromide 
to  the  developer  tended  to  the  production  of  larger  particles  than  when 
bromide  was  absent,  and  he  asked  whether  Captain  Abney  used  any  bromide 
in  the  development  of  the  films  from  which  his  sections  were  cut. 

Captain  Abney,  replying,  said  he  used  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
sodium  sulphite  with  ortol  and  some  other  developers,  and  in  those  cases  the 
size  of  the  particles  was  not  what  it  should  have  been  theoretically,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  mercury.  He  used  bromide  in  some  of 
the  developers  aud  not  in  others,  but  could  not  detect  the  slightest  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  grain,  and  he  thought  that  Dr.  Spitta  had  had  the  same 
result ;  a  bromo-iodide  dim  had,  perhaps,  a  slightly  coarser  grain  than  a  film 
of  pure  bromide,  but  the  difference  was  very  trifling. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

June  15, — Mr.  H.  P.  Smith  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  E.  A.  Newell  and  Hans  Muller  gave  an  entertaining  description 
of  their  holiday  experiences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Burnham- 
on-Crouch  and  along  the  river,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  slides,  amongst 
which  were  some  conspicuous  night  and  early  morning  effects,  in  addition  to 
several  very  nice  skies  and  clouds. 

Subsequently  there  was  a  discussion  upon  the  character  of  the  country  and 
the  possibilities  of  work  in  and  around  Burnham.  The  relative  advantages  of 
films  and  plates  likewise  formed  an  inviting  subject  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Welford  found  that  the  light  at  Burnham  was  very  brilliant,  and  slow 
plates  gave  perfectly  exposed  negatives  even  when  the  sun  was  not  shining. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.— June  15,  Mr.  A.  Bedding 

presiding. — A  discussion  on 

The  Improvement  of  Negatives 

was  opened  by  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Albert  T.  Harris,  who,  however,  con¬ 
fined  his  remarks  chiefly  to  the  precautions  to  be  obstrved  in  the  prevention 
of  halation  and  pinhole  spots,  and  the  treatment  of  negatives  by  intensifica¬ 
tion  and  reduction.  Whilst  advocating  the  backing  of  plates  as  an  almost 
certain  remedy,  his  practice,  when  halation  was  suspected,  was  first  of  all  to 
develop  with  a  strong  solution  of  rodinal  and  afterwards  intensify.  He 
strongly  recommended  the  filteiing  of  all  developing  solutions  as  a  means  of 
minimising  the  danger  of  pinholes  caused  either  bv  some  undissolved  crystals 
or  the  formation  of  a  deposit,  and  a  gentle  blowing  on  the  plate  rather  than 
the  use  of  a  brush  to  remove  dust.  He  had  no  faith  in  local  reduction,  and 
considered  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  deal  with. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.— June  15. — A  short  paper  was  read  by  the 
President,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Henry  Soar,  which  we  reproduce  on  another 
page  in  extenso.  A  communication  was  next  made  by  Mr.  V.  Bender  re¬ 
specting  a  new  print-out  paper,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  “Heliogravure.’ 
The  methods  of  handling  the  paper  were  briefly  spoken  of,  from  which  it  was 
judged  that  the  composition  of  the  visible  image  was  mainly  due  to  platinum. 
Examples  of  the  results  handed  round  indicated  that  the  paper  is  capable  of 
yielding  pictures  either  platinum  black  or  sepia-like  in  tone ;  the  surface  is 
matt,  and  the  gradation  ample  in  extent.  In  response  to  an  appeal  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Bender  promised  to  attend  on  Wednesday,  July  13,  and  give 
a  series  of  demonstrations  of  toniDg  the  paper.  Mr.  H.  K.  Taylor  next 
gave  a  full  and  valuable  account  of  his  experiences  in  the  taking  of  town 
scenery,  illuminated  by  gas  and  electric  light.  He  had  spent  many  nights 
and  for  this  class  of  work  wet  nights  are  chosen — and  hundreds  of  dry  plates 
in  his  experiments,  with  the  result  that  he  had  been  able  to  get  several 
charming  examples  of  this  fascinating  class  of  pictures.  His  best  result  was 
judged  to  be  an  after- dusk  view  in  Trafalgar-square.  This  was  obtained  on  a 
Barnet  ordinary  plate,  well  backed,  /-16,  fifteen  minutes’  exposure,  com- 
mencing  just  after  sundown.  A  well-restrained  developer  was  used.  Mr. 
Taylor  found  that  the  backing  usually  put  on  ready-backed  plates  was  neither 
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dense  nor  even  enough,  and  had  obtained  most  success  with  the  following, 
which  he  himself  applied :  A  thick  coat  of  Indian  red  moist  tube  water  colour 
mixed  with  methylated  spirits;  sponge  off  just  before  development.  Some 
fine  pictures,  20  x  14,  and  some  lantern  slides,  shown  by  Mr.  Taylor  as 
examples  of  his  results,  were  greatly  admired.  Hearty  thanks  having  been 
accorded  to  Messrs  Bender  and  Taylor,  the  President  announced  that 
twenty  names  had  already  been  registered  as  going  with  him,  on  J une  25,  to 
Penshurst-place ;  any  other  member  wishing  to  add  his  name  to  the  list 
would  be  able  to  do  so  up  to  Tuesday  morning.  Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten  handed 
round  interesting  snap-shots  of  members  of  the  Scientific  Congress  starting  on 
their  excursions.  Mr.  Irving  displayed  a  dainty  mountful  of  fine  views  near 
Otford  and  Eynsford,  and  the  President  showed  portraits  of  himself  taken  by 
M.  Paul  Boyer,  of  Paris,  by  his  new  and  improved  flashlight  portrait  instal¬ 
lation.  Mr.  V.  Bender  and  other  experts  expressed  much  admiration  for  the 
fine  quality  of  the  portraits  which  M.  Boyer  had  been  able  to  obtain  with  his 
new  light.  Mr.  H,  K.  Taylor  was  elected  a  member. 

- ♦ - 

dtomSpontrence 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents.  _ 

DEPTH  OF  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— It  is  true  that  the  optician  has  always  contended,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  that  there  is  no  “  depth  of  focus  ”  in  an  aplanatic 
lens  giving  a  “  flat  field.”  The  photographer,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
spoken  to  the  optician  of  lenses  as  possessing  “  depth  of  focus”  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

For  a  generation  or  more,  opticians  have  understood  photographers  to 
mean  by  this  term  that  the  degree  of  definition  given  by  a  lens  in  the 
out-of-foous  planes  is  sufficiently  fine  to  lend  to  the  picture  a  uniform 
appearance  of  sharpness  at  the  ordinary  reading  distance. 

On  examining  results  that  satisfied  photographers  as  possessing  the 
required  “  depth  of  focus,”  the  optician  ascertained  that,  if  the  finest 
possible  definition  appearing  in  any  given  plane  of  the  picture  gradually 
passed  to  less  critical  definition,  the  most  imperfect  being  made  up  of 
circles  of  indistinctness  measuring  not  greater  than  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch,  the  permissible  degree  of  indistinctness  had  not  been 
exceeded  in  order  to  satisfy  the  condition  sought. 

Taking  this  as  a  basis,  opticians  constructed  tables  for  the  use  of 
photographers,  to  enable  them  to  reproduce  this  degree  of  definition 
when  required,  and  subsequently  published  the  simple  formulae  upon 
which  the  tables  were  constructed,  the  term  “depth  of  focus”  always 
having  reference  to  an  absolute  measurement  in  the  circles  of  indis¬ 
tinctness,  and  not  a  relative  one. 

[These  formulae  apply  to  smaller- measured  circles  of  indistinctness  by 
substituting  larger  numerals  for  the  numeral  100  if  a  smaller  limit  than 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  is  desired,  such  as  250  or  1000,  for  circles  of  one 
two- hundred- and-fiftieth  or  one  one- thousandth  of  an  inch  respectively.] 

As  every  individual  has  a  (practically)  definite  reading  distance,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  he  will  look  at  photographs  at  this  distance, 
unless  the  photograph  be  a  very  large  one,  large  relatively  to  the  reading 
distance.  Photographs  of  a  subject  taken  by  lenses  of  five  and  fifteen 
inches’  focus  respectively  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  viewed  from  the 
same  distance ,  and  not  from  five  and  fifteen  inches  respectively.  Hence, 
if  both  were  taken  with  an  aperture  of  one  inch,  they  would  not  have 
the  same  “  depth  of  focus,”  either  in  appearance  or  the  measurement  of 
indistinctness  of  the  out-of-focus  planes. 

Now,  Mr.  Debenham’s  repetition  of  a  statement  bearing  on  “  depth  of 
focus  ”  is  an  obvious  fact  in  theory,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  it  to 
be  accepted  or  acted  upon  when  applied  to  what  we  may  term  “  dis¬ 
criminating  ”  distances  as  regards  vision,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  results  near  the  reading  distance.  The  truth  of  the  statement, 
however,  becomes  evident  in  looking  at  high  magnification  or  enlarge¬ 
ment  from  either  result,  viewed  at  a  distance  considerably  beyond  the 
discriminating  distance. 

Your  readers  of  to-day  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Bolton  for  his  articles  on 
a  subject  I  hoped  we  had  settled  many  years  ago.  If  he  thinks  the 
statement  that  has  at  present  taken  the  form  of  “  Mr.  Debenham’s  depth 
of  focus”  of  sufficient  value  to  keep  as  a  “  definition,”  I  hope  he  will 
consent  to  call  it  by  the  new  name  and  leave  the  old  and  perfectly  in¬ 
telligible  “  depth  of  focus”  to  remain  as  it  is. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer. 

25,  Newman-street,  Oxford-streit,  IF.,  June  20,  1893. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— A  last  word,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  regarding  the 
question  of  “Depth  of  Focus,”  about  which  so  much  has  been  written  of 
late,  but  more  especially  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bolton’s  latest  contribution  to 
this  subject. 

I  should  like,  in  the  first  place,  to  place  before  your  readers  two 
extracts  taken  from  Mr.  Bolton’s  efforts  for  comparison. 


In  your  issue  of  June  10,  1898,  and  on  page  372,  Mr.  Bolton  says  :  “I 
am  not  sure  that  I  quite  understand  exactly  what  his  definition  means,, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Debenham  claims  that,  with  a  given  size  of 
diaphragm,  all  lenses,  regardless  of  focal  length,  give  the  same  equality 
of  definition  to  the  same  distance  on  either  side  of  a  given  focal  plane ; 
or  that,  if  the  images  be  enlarged  or  reduced  to  the  same  dimensions,  the 
departure  from  absolute  sharpness  will  be  the  same  in  either  case.  If 
such  be  really  Mr.  Debenham’s  proposition,  I  must  confess  that  I 
cannot,  so  far,  by  any  process  of  calculation  or  of  reasoning,  arrive  at 
anything  like  similarity  of  result.” 

The  above  gives  us,  I  think,  a  clear  understanding  as  to  what  conclu¬ 
sion  Mr.  Bolton  had  arrived  at  when  he  wrote  the  above. 

Now,  in  your  issue  of  June  17,  1898,  and  on  page  398,  he  informs  us 
that  “the  knowledge  that  all  lenses,  regardless  of  focal  length,  give  the 
same  depth  of  focus  on  the  same  definition  with  equal  apertures  when 
brought  to  the  same  scale,  may  be  an  interesting  scientific  fact,  and  one 
pretty  well  known  to  all  who  have  dived  at  all  below  the  surface  in  such 
matters ;  but  it  is  useless  without  some  means  of  arriving  at  actual 
figures  and  distances.” 

If  we  are  to  understand  that  Mr.  Bolton  is  himself  one  of  the  “  all  ” 
that  have  dived  below  the  surface,  then  there  must  be  some  other  way  of 
explaining  the  above  two  extracts  other  than  what  my  process  of  reason¬ 
ing  will  produce.  But  it  is  surprising  how  much  farther  we  can  see  after 
that  “  wall  ”  has  been  pulled  down. 

Regarding  the  last  portion  of  the  last  extract,  as  to  this  knowledge 
being  useful  or  otherwise  without  some  means  of  arriving  at  actual 
figures,  I  must  beg  to  differ  from  Mr.  Bolton,  and  I  venture  to  think  that, 
if  one  had  the  time  or  inclination  to  tackle  the  subject,  it  could  be  shown 
otherwise  than  as  Mr.  Bolton  asserts.  I  for  one  have  not  the  time. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.  A.  Gregson. 

2,  Windermere  street ,  Bolton.  - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  word  from  an  ordinary  individual  may  contribute  a 
little  towards  “  stopping  ”  the  divergent,  though  plentiful,  light  thrown 
on  the  above  by  your  learned  correspondents. 

To  a  very  ordinary  amateur  like  the  writer  the  fuzziness  seems  to  be 
in  the  anti-Debenham  rays,  Mr.  Debenham’s  definition  of  depth  being 
very  “  clear  ”  and  “  sharp.” 

The  dissentients  come  a  cropper  over  the  gratuitous  introduction  of 
the  infinite  factor,  and  laboriously  prove,  not  that  the  infinite  depth 
varies  with  the  relative  stop,  but  that  “  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the 
surface  of  the  infinite  depth  varies.”  This  fact  neither  Mr.  Debenham 
nor  any  one  disputes,  and  it  means  simply  that  different  lenses  have 
different  focal  lengths — so  much  and  no  more. 

I  am  no  mathematician,  but  I  know  that  oo  =  a>,  and  from  this  follows 
the  addition  of  another  “  startler  ”  to  that  of  Mr.  Debenham’s,  viz.,  “  the 
infinite  foci  of  all  lenses  are  equal,”  and  the  figure  given  by  Salomons' 
formula  is  the  distance  of  the  point  where  that  “  depth  ”  begins,  and  not 
the  measure  of  the  depth  itself,  that  being  infinity  in  all  cases,  and 
therefore  equal.  Mr.  Debenham,  it  may  be  noted,  never  touched  the 
subject  of  infinite  focus  at  all.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  B.  Hughes. 

Min-y-don,  Llanfairfechan. 

[The  discussion  on  this  subject  has  reached  a  stage  wh^-n  it  may 
conveniently  be  terminated,  and  we  therefore  apply  the  closure  to  it. 
We  may  remark  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  that 
“  depth  of  focus  ”  has  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy  in  our 
pages,  in  the  course  of  which  the  most  divergent  views  found  expres¬ 
sion.  At  a  later  period  of  the  year  the  subject  will  probably  again 
be  treated  in  the  Journal  ;  but  for  the  present  it  must  give  way  to¬ 
other  matters  of  more  practical  interest. — Eds.] 

THE  COOKE  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  characterise  Herr 
Klepp’s  communication  to  the  Deutsche  Photograph  en- Zeitung  concern¬ 
ing  the  Cooke  lens  as  at  least  absurd.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  refu¬ 
tation  should  be  easy ;  but,  although  Herr  Klepp  offers  every  facility  by 
giving  the  number  of  the  lens, 'and  expressing  numerically  the  careful 
analysis  he  has  made,  there  has  not  been  any  attempt  to  prove  that  his 
figures  are  wrong. 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  refer  to  the  reply  by  Dr.  Kaempfer 
and  Dr.  Miethe  in  No.  19  of  the  Deutsche  Photographen- Zeitung .  but 
they  omit  to  mention  the  editorial  comments,*  which  prove  that  the 
photographs  submitted  fail  in  important  particulars  as  comparative  tests, 
and  that  Herr  Klepp  has  based  his  estimate  of  the  Cooke  lens  on  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds.  In  a  final  comment  the  editor  replies  :  “  The  appellation, 

‘  Surrogate  Anastigmat,’  should  be  more  appropriate  than  ever,  now 
that  the  former  statements  have  been  made  complete  by  those  which  are 
before  us.” 

We  are  getting  accustomed  to  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson’s 
exaggerated  advertisements  ;  but,  if  they  wish  photographers  to  believe 
them,  they  will  make  a  serious  attempt  to  disprove  Herr  Klepp’s  figures. 

*  This  will  appear  in  our  next. — Ens. 
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Dr.  Kaempfer  and  Dr.  Miethe  have  not  attempted  to  grapple  with  the 
latter,  and  they  appear  to  admit  the  substantial  correctness  of  Herr 
Klepp’s  statements  concerning  the  roundness  of  field  of  the  Cooke 
lens.  They  also  admit  unreservedly  that  the  Satz  anastigmat  has 
a  much  larger  area  of  definition  than  the  Cooke  lens.  We  are 
all  agreed  as  to  the  high  reputation  of  Messrs.  Voigtlander  as 
opticians ;  but,  in  face  of  these  admissions,  what  must  we  think  of 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson’s  advertisement,  “  Absolutely  equal 
to  the  best  of  the  more  expensive  anastigmats  ?  ” 

Take  also  the  saw,  toothpick,  and  hammer  advertisement,  which 
appeared  in  a  contemporary,  with  the  recommendation  to  get  proper 
landscape  lenses,  if  you  want  them.  Is  it  possible  to  get  a  finer  land¬ 
scape  lens  than  one  of  the  Satz  Anastigmat  series,  and  have  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  produced  one  as  good  ?  Yet  it  is  implied 
that  these  are  makeshifts,  possibly  to  cover  the  confession  of  impotence 
which  follows. 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  assert  that  the  Cooke  lens  met  with 
a  storm  of  opposition  when  first  introduced  in  England.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  storm  arose  over  their  advertisements,  and  the  one  just  re¬ 
ferred  to  may  well  be  taken  as  a  sample. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Photographer. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson, 
and  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor  for  their  replies  to  my  remarks  on  the  Triple 
Anastigmat  or  Cooke  lens ;  but  I  must  remind  them  that  they 
have  overlooked  the  principal  points  which  I  raised.  The  one  definite 
admission  contained  in  both  letters  is  that  the  Cooke  lens  was  sent  to 
Germany  for  commercial  purposes — to  be  manufactured  there  in 
accordance  with  the  native  patent  law.  This  is  only  interesting  from 
a  business,  and  not  an  optical,  point  of  view. 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  entirely  ignore  the  real  position  of 
matters.  It  is  this  :  Messrs.  Voigtlander  take  up  the  Cooke  lens  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  and  their  scientific  optician,  Dr.  Kaempfer,  finds 
that  it  needs  to  be  brought  to  “perfection.”  Dr.  Kaempfer’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  lens  is  next  emphatically  confirmed  by  Mr.  Klepp,  who  gives 
the  data  of  his  measurements  and  every  facility  for  the  repetition  of  his 
tests  ;  in  short,  Kaempfer  and  Klepp  are  substantially  in  agreement.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  the  only  comment  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hobson  will 
allow  themselves  to  make  on  the  matter  is  that  what  Klepp  says  is 
“absurd?”  Why  don’t  they  get  the  lens  he  measured  and  check  his 
figures,  or  have  it  done  by  an  impartial  optician  ? 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor  only  confines  himself  to  mere  com¬ 
mercial  information  in  his  letter.  It  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Klepp’s 
condemnation  of  the  Cooke  lens  was  too  serious  a  matter  for  the  inventor 
of  that  instrument  to  pass  over.  However,  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor  is  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  business.  By  the  way,  he  says  he  has  not  withdrawn 
any  of  the  claims  he  made  for  the  lens  on  its  introduction.  The  original 
Cooke  lens  had,  I  believe,  the  centre  element  of  compound  form  ;  but 
now  I  gather  that  it  consists  of  a  single  glass,  so  that  here  we  have  a 
reversion  to  the  form  of  triplet  suggested  forty  years  ago.  Is  Mr.  Dennis 
Taylor  aware  of  this,  and  can  he  reconcile  this  Voigtlander  improve¬ 
ment — for  such  I  presume  it  is — with  his  declaration  that  the  curves  and 
other  data  used  for  the  Cooke  lens  made  by  Messrs.  Voigtlander  were 
those  originally  supplied  by  him  ?  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  Cooke  lens 
now  consists  of  only  three  single  glasses  (and  Dr.  Kaempfer  says  it  does), 
Mr.  Dennis  Taylor’s  claims  of  four  years  ago  fall  to  the  ground,  and  we 
are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  Cooke  lens  of  to-day  is  an  old  and 
abandoned  idea  resuscitated.  Will  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor  enlighten  us  on 
this  point  ? 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson,  say  that  the  Cooke  lens  was  received 
with  a  storm  of  opposition  on  its  introduction.  The  pages  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  papers  directly  contradict, this  assertion.  If  I  remember  aright, 
it  was  not  the  lens  itself  that  provoked  opposition,  but  Messrs.  Taylor’s 
peculiar  method  of  advertising  it — a  method  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
time  does  not  appear  to  have  improved. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

London,  W.,  June  19,1898.  R.  E.  Chesterman,  D.Sc. 


ACETYLENE  GAS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — While  thanking  you  for  your  notice  of  my  book  on 
Acetylene,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  an  error. 

You  say,  “  approved  by  the  Executive  of  the  Imperial  Executive .” 
My  statement  should  read  “the  Executive  of  the  Imperial  Institute'1  and 
means  the  Executive  who  have  organized  the  Exhibition  of  Acetylene 
Gas  Apparatus  now  being  held,  and  the  sale  of  my  book  was  not 
sanctioned  until  the  work  had  been  approved  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel, 
Sir  Alfred  Jephson,  and  others. 

Would  you  oblige  by  inserting  a  short  paragraph  giving  this  explanation 
of  what  you  print  as  an  ambiguous  phrase  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

G.  F.  Thompson. 

Lombard  Chambers ,  Bixtetli- street,  Liverpool,  June  21,  1898. 

[The  second  word  “  Executive  ”  was,  of  course,  a  slip  of  the  pen 
for  “  Institute.” — Eds.] 


angtoeriS  to  Corregponhrntg. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington- street,  Strand,  London,  W.C,  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington - 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

W.  G-.  Vickers,  313,  Radford-road,  Nottingham. — Photograph  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 

Manchester. 

Mackintosh  &  Oo.,27,  Bridge-street,  Kelso. — Photograph  of  coronation  of  Gipsy  King 
at  Kirk  Yetholm. 

E.  S.  Baker,  154,  Bnstol-street,  Birmingham. — Photograph  of  group  of  Aston  Villa 
Football  Club,  1897-98. 

Mary  Leech,  28  and  30,  Roe-street,  Macclesfield. — Photograph  of  the  Eight  Ron.  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  with  autograph. 

E.  A.  Burckhardt.— In  our  next. 

W.  Edward  Wallis. — Thanks  ;  we  had  already  seen  the  photograph. 
Operator. — Send  our  publishers  three  prints  from  the  negatives  and  Is.  7 d., 
and  they  will  effect  registration  for  you. 

W.  V.  Morris. — Many  thanks  for  the  cutting.  Mr.  Norton’s  letter,  published 
last  week,  sufficiently  explained  the  nature  of  the  accident ;  hence  we 
withhold  further  reference. 

Mountant.— George  Parker.  A  freshly  made  solution  of  pure  gum  arabic 
is  an  excellent  mountant,  if  used  freshly  made.  What  is  sold  as 
“office  gum  ”  should  be  avoided. 

R.  Cox. — We  know  of  no  such  publication,  but  several  firms  advertise  in  the 
London  daily  papers  that  they  will  send  a  list  of  unclaimed  moneys  in 
Chancery.  Better  address  one  of  these  firms. 

Photographing  Public  Buildings.— A.  Heintz  (Mulheim).  No  permission 
is  required  to  take  photographs  of  any  of  the  public  buildings  in 
London  or  the  provinces,  nor  is  any  necessary  to  take  photographs, 
with  a  hand  camera  or  otherwise,  in  the  streets.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  see  you  if  you  will  call  at  our  office. 

Orthoscopic  Lens. — F.  Bidgood.  The  orthoscopic  is  an  aplanatic  lens.  At 
the  time  it  was  introduced  it  was  claimed  for  it  that  it  was  free  from 
distortion,  but  that  was  found  not  to  be  the  case.  The  lines  at  the 
margin  of  the  field  were  curved,  but  in  the  reversed  direction  to  the 
curvature  given  by  the  single  lens,  and  in  a  minor  degree. 

Lens. — Nemo  says:  “I  am  sorry  for  troubling  you  again,  but  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  which  query  I  put  first  iu  last  writing  you  re  the  optimus  and 
euryscope  question.  Which  would  you  recommend  for  studio  portrait 
work,  a  9x7  rapid  euroscope  or  a  whole-plate  portrait  lens?”— Both 
are  good  forms  of  lenses  for  studio  work,  but  the  portrait  lens  is  the 
quicker  of  the  two. 

Careful. — We  presume  you  mean  a  partnership  in  a  portrait  and  landscape 
business  ?  Better  advertise  for  what  you  want ;  make  the  most 
searching  inquiries,  and  do  not  part  with  any  money  until  you 
are  satisfied  as  to  the  bona  jides  of  the  business.  Your  capital  is  rather 
small.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  advise  on  any  specific  point.  You  are 
entering  upon  an  intricate  path. 

Residues. — A.  Z.  writes:  “I  am  just  beginning  to  save  my  residues.  The 
washings  from  prints  are  pnt  into  a  cask  which  has  no  cover, .  and  I 
notice  that  the  silver  thrown  down  by  the  salt  quickly  becomes  dark 
by  the  action  of  light.  Does  this  do  any  harm,  or  involve  any  loss  of 
the  silver?” — No.  It  does  no  harm  whatever;  indeed,  it  facilitates 
rather  than  retards  the  precipitation  of  the  chloride. 

Sunlight  for  Studio. — Pyro  asks  :  “  Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  in  the 
following  matter?  Certain  parts  of  the  day  the  sun  shines  on  my 
studio  windows.  Is  there  some  kind  of  thin  material  to  make  a  blind 
of  to  pull  up  when  the  sun  does  not  shine,  or  what  would  you  suggest? 
I  have  only  the  light  one  side.” — We  would  suggest  that  thin  tracing 
linen  be  strained  on  one  or  more  light  wooden  frames  that  may  readily 
be  put  up  as  occasion  may  require.  These,  in  practice,  will  be  found 
more  convenient  than  fixed  blinds. 

Light  Fog. — C.  C.  J.  The  negative  is  decidedly  fogged,  no  doubt  by  light. 
You  say  your  dark-room  window  was  papered  with  a  highly  recom¬ 
mended  medium  last  year  and,  upon  severely  testing  it  then,  it  was 
perfectly  safe.  That  may  be  so,  but  the  prolonged  exposure  to  light  it 
has  had  since  may,  and  probably  has,  caused  the  colour  to  fade  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  light  is  no  longer  safe.  The  strong  light  we  are  now 
getting  is  very  different  from  what  we  were  getting  a  few  months  hack. 
Replace  the  fabric  with  new  and  see  the  result. 

Stains  ;  Registration. — Registered  asks  :  “  1.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  the  cause  of  marks  on 
enclosed  print  ?  The  print  was  sent  home  three  weeks  ago,  perfect,  and 
returned  as  it  now  appears.  2.  Could  you  also  state  where  to  have 
negatives  registered,  and  the  charge  for  same?” — In  reply  :  1.  We  can¬ 
not  say  the  cause  of  the  marks,  but  they  look  very  much  as  if  they 
were  brush  marks  of  something  in  the  mountant.  There  is  also 
evidence  of  a  general  yellowing  of  the  print  in  other  parts.  2.  At 
Stationers’  Hall,  Stationers’-hall-court,  Ludgate-hill,  F.C.  The  regis¬ 
tration  fee  is  Is.  _ 


*#*  Owing  to  great  pressure  on  our  space,  several  articles,  Editorial  Table, 
*  correspondence,  &c.,  have  had  to  be  held  over  till  next  week. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Fort y -third  Animal  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
bociety  will  be  held  from  September  26  to  November  12, 
1898,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  5a,  Pall  Mall,  East,  London,  S.  W.  The 
Exhibition  will  be  inaugurated  on  Saturday,  September  24,  by 
a  private  view,  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  conversazione ,  and 
will  remain  open  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  Monday, 
September  26,  until  Saturday,  November  12,  from  10  a.m.  till 
5  p.m.  It  will  also  be  open  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday  evenings,  from  7  to  10  p.m.,  when  lantern  slides 
may  be  shown.  The  undermentioned  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Society  to  act  as  Judges,  and 
have  consented  to  serve  In  the  Art  Section  :  Messrs.  Harold 
Baker,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Gale,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  and  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  In  the  Technical 
Section:  Messrs.  T.  Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  J.  Bulbeck,  Chapman 
Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  The  general  regulations,  which  are  of 
the  usual  kind,  together  with  blank  entry  forms,  and  any 
further  information  respecting  the  Exhibition,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  12  Hanoxer- square, 
London,  W. 


The  death  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  reminds  us  that  it  is 
only  a  few  weeks  since  we  inspected,  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  F. 
Holly er,  8,  and  9,  Pembroke-square,  W.,  a  number  of  sketches  and 
studies  which  the  deceased  artist  made  for  several  of  the 
pictures  that  brought  him  his  fame.  To  us  as  photographers, 
however,  Interest  chiefly  centered  in  Mr.  Hollyer’s  photographic 
reproductions  of  nearly  two  hundred  of  Burne-Jones’s  pencil 
and  other  sketches,  in  which  the  master’s  touch  had  been 
preserved,  or  rather  reproduced,  with  the  most  striking 
fidelity.  Probably  many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  these  photographic  reproductions  of  the  Burne-Jones 
sketches  are  obtainable  from  Mr.  Holly  er. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  subjects  that  is  engaging  the  attention  of  many 
members  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  is  that  of  suitable 
quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  the  leading  photographic 
society  in  the  world.  We  are  probably  correct  in  saying  that 
three  years’  experience  of  the  Hanover-square  rooms  has 
proved  their  inadequacy  to  the  needs  of  the  Society,  and  it  is 
felt  that  a  larger  and  more  suitable  location  is  desirable.  The 
subject  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  and  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  secure  an  entire  house,  affording  separate  office, 
library,  meeting-room,  and  dark-room  accommodation.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  suitable  house  available  in  Russell-square.  The 
principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  change  will 
probably  be  financial. 

*  *  * 

We  have  for  some  days  been  confronted  by  the  knotty 
problem  as  to  which  form  of  camera  we  shall  take  with  us  to 
Glasgow,  hand  or  stand.  In  our  dilemma,  we  have  turned  to 
the  Convention  Handbook  for  guidance,  and  we  have  found  it. 
During  the  week  there  will  probably  be  very  few  opportunities 
for  stand-camera  work,  that  is,  for  those  who  conscientiously 
go  through  the  programme.  The  Edinburgh,  Clyde,  and  Loch 
Lomond  excursions  seem  to  invite  members  to  carry  hand 
cameras ;  and  at  those  times  when  there  are  no  excursions  it 
will  need  a  fund  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  photographer 
to  find  opportunities  for  comfortable  stand  work  in  so  vast  and 
busy  a  place  as  Glasgow.  We  shall  be  agreeably  surprised  if 
much  work,  other  than  that  produced  in  hand  cameras,  is 
forthcoming  as  the  result  of  the  Convention  meeting  next 
week. 
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A  correspondent  writes  :  “  As  illustrating  the  degree  of 
versatility  a  modern  operator  is  sometimes  expected  to  possess, 
the  enclosed  reply  (to  an  advertisement  in  your  columns), 
received  among  others  of  an  equally  interesting  nature,  may 
possibly  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers.”  The  reply 
runs  as  follows  :  “  I  may  say  our  place  will  be  vacant  in  a 
fortnight  or  so.  Can  you  do  picture-framing,  &c.  1  What 
wages  do  you  require  for  a  permanency  1  also,  are  you  a 
Protestant,  and  a  teetotaller  1  Send  specimens  of  your  work 
in  posing,  retouching,  &c.  Are  you  married  ?  I  may  say  our 
young  man  is  leaving  to  go  to  take  charge  of  his  mother’s 
business,  owing  to  a  death  in  the  family.  Do  you  play  any 
brass  instrument  1  ”  Such  a  wonderful  operator  as  is  here 
apparently  required  would  be  more  suitable  occupant  for  a 
glass  case  in  a  museum  than  a  photographic  studio. 

*  -*  •* 

The  Hon.  Local  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  William 
Goodwin,  of  3  Lynedoch-street,  Glasgow,  informs  us  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  (Convention  headquarters) 
is  also  the  proprietor  of  Peebles  Hydropathic,  and  he  makes 
the  following  offer  to  members  who  may  be  there  over  either  of 
the  Sundays.  He  will  take  them  to  Peebles  by  train,  leaving 
Glasgow  at  8.30  p.m.  on  Saturday,  provide  them  with  board 
and  lodging  at  the  Hydropathic  over  Sunday,  and  bring  them 
back  by  train,  leaving  at  7.45  on  Monday  morning.  The 
entire  cost,  including  railway  fares,  will  be  16s.  6 d.  Peebles 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Tweed,  and  the  scenery  is 
quite  different  from  any  part  of  Scotland  to  be  visited  during 
the  excursions.  The  Hydropathic  is  a  magnificent  establish¬ 
ment,  with  extensive  private  grounds.  Members  who  intend 
joining  the  afternoon  excursion  to  Ayr  on  Monday,  July  4,  will 
greatly  oblige  by  sending  Mr.  Goodwin  a  post  card  to  that 
effect,  so  that  he  may  arrange  railway  accommodation  if 
necessary. 

#  *  •£, 

The  war  fever  in  America  has  attacked  even  the  photo¬ 
graphic  journalists.  One  of  them,  the  editor  of  the  Photo- 
American ,  thus  unburdens  himself  on  the  subject :  “  What 
opportunities  are  to  be  had  in  these  war  times  !  The  photo¬ 
graphers  are  out  galore  with  every  sort  of  camera,  snapping  at 
marching  troops  and  the  flag-bedecked  town.  Not  perhaps  in 
thirty-five  years  has  the  average  town  or  city  been  so  beauti¬ 
fully  decked  out  with  Old  Glory,  our  beloved  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Troops  departing  for  the  front  add  to  the  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  scene,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  every 
one  who  can  beg,  buy,  or  borrow,  a  camera  is  out  after  records, 
which  can  be  passed  down  to  future  generations.  This  is  all 
history,  and  our  camera-users  can  help  no  little  in  perpetuating 
some  of  it.  It  is  important,  I  think,  that  all  should.  Camera 
clubs  especially  should  take  great  pains  to  secure  ‘War  of  ’98’ 
views,  and  if  the  members  of  these  clubs  secure  the  honour  of 
proceeding  to  the  front,  it  would  be  wise  and  proper  of  them 
to  tuck  a  small  pocket  camera  in  the  knapsack,  if  there  be 
room.  Of  course,  I  believe  in  the  aforesaid  knapsack  con¬ 
taining  things  most  useful  in  war  first  and  foremost ;  but,  if  it 
can  be  done,  our  patriots,  who  know  how  to  use  a  camera  as 
well  as  a  gun,  should  try  and  find  room  for  one.  Remember 
that  the  smallest  pictures  can  be  enlarged  to  goodly  size,  if 
well  taken.  Men  who  can  photograph  skilfully  are  wanted 
by  newspapers  for  war  duty.  Our  art  will  help  journalists  to 
make  more  vivid  pen  piotures,  and  will  perpetuate,  as  nothing 


else  can,  the  glorious  triumphs  of  the  simply  unbeatable 
United  States  of  America.”  We  allow  our  confrere  the  familial 
luxury  of  the  tit-bit  of  spread-eagleism  contained  in  the  final 
sentence  of  this  extract,  in  view  of  the  excellent  advice  he 
gives  those  photographers  who  have  been  ordered  to  the  front. 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  valued  services  of  Mr. 
R.  P.  Drage  to  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United; 
Kingdom,  of  which  for  three  years  he  was  the  esteemed  and 
hard-working  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  have  been 
suitably  recognised  by  the  Council  of  that  body.  An  address- 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council  by  Mr.  Cembrano,  President 
1897-98,  and  Mr.  Bridge,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
expressive  of  the  Council’s  thanks  for  Mr.  Drage’s  labours  in 
the  interests  of  the  Convention,  has  been  presented  to  him. 
The  presentation  was  made  within  the  last  few  days.  We  are- 
sure  that  friend  Drage  will  perceive  in  the  address  a  reminder 
of  the  great  appreciation  in  which  his  valuable  services  are  held* 
by  the  whole  of  the  Convention  members. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Birt  Acres,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  terrible  accident 
which  occurred  when  the  new  warship  Albion  was  launched 
on  Monday  week  at  Blackwall,  supplied  the  following  account 
of  what  he  saw  to  the  London  daiiy  papers :  “  By  the 

courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Hills  I  was  permitted  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  both  at,  the  head  stage  and  the  dry  dock  end  of  Lhe- 
Thames  Ironworks.  As  my  assistants  were  at  the  two  extremes- 
of  the  works,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  pass  to  and  fro  several 
times — the  first  time  I  tried  to  pass  over  the  fatal  gaDgway  I 
was  stopped  by  the  policeman  in  charge,  but  on  my  showing  my 
authority  he  allowed  me  to  pass.  At  that  time  the  gangway* 
was  clear — the  last  time  I  crossed,  about  ten  minutes  or  so- 
before  the  accident,  I  found  the  gangway  and  plankiog 
placed  for  the  convenience  of  the  men  when  working  on  the 
new  Japanese  ship  crowded.  I  spoke  to  the  policeman  at  the 
end  of  the  gangway,  and  he  replied  that  he  could  not  prevent 
them,  as  they  had  clambered  over  the  staging  and  filled  the' 
place  up.  Either  the  policeman  on  duty  or  some  one  near — I 
am  not  now  certain  which — told  me  that  they  had  cleared  the 
gangway  twice.” 

*  *  * 

It  will  be  seen  from  some  references  in  another  part  of  this 
week’s  Journal  that  Mr.  Acres  also  has  some  remarks  on 
the  part  which  photography  was  made  to  play  at  the  moment 
of  the  disaster.  On  Thursday,  June  23;  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  paper,  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  was 
made  :  “There  was  a  curious  scene  at  the  Royal  Music  Hall,, 
Holborn,  last  night.  Mr.  A.  D.  Thomas  is  an  expert  with 
E  iison’s  1  living  picture  ’  apparatus,  and  has  for  some  time  been 
giving  ‘  a  turn Y  at  this  halL  On  the  day  of  the  fateful  launch 
he  chartered  a  boat  in  order  to  take  photographs  of  a  festival 
which  degenerated  into  a  tragedy.  The  machine  was  working 
beautifully  when  the  accident  occurred,  and  every  thought 
was  directed  to  saving  life.  This  was  successfully  done,  some 
twenty  people  being  helped  on  board,  but  meantime  the  camera 
had  been  at  work,  with  the  result  that  no  fewer  than  1500 
photographs  were  recorded.  Mr.  Brill,  with  his  manager,  Mr. 
Swanborough,  decided  to  put  them  on  the  screen  at  the  Royal, 
and  the  whole  audience  rose  with  bared  heads  as  the  drama  of 
death  passed  before  them.  At  the  close,  with  the  orchestra 
playing  ‘  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Beep,’  there  was  scarcely 
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a  dry  eye  amongst  the  silent  audience.”  We  cannot  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  think  that  the  public  exhibition  of  photographs 
having  such  a  sombre  interest  is  in  the  best  of  taste  ;  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  taking  of  the  negatives,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  was  not  the  happiest  possible  inspiration.  There  is 
room,  however,  for  very  divergent  views  on  the  subject. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  W.  H.  Stoneman,  of  11,  Endymion-road,  Brixton  Hill, 
S.W.,  writes  us,  with  reference  to  our  Ex  Cathedra  note  on 
filtration  in  the  issue  of  the  17th  inst.,  that  he  has  obtained  the 
very  tfficient  form  of  funnel  therein  referred  to  of  Messrs. 
Brewster,  Smith,  &  Co.,  6,  Cross-street,  Finsbury  Pavement, 
E.C.  (late  Orme  &  Co.,  of  the  Barbican) ;  the  sizes.  are  2f,  3£, 
4^,  t^,  8,  and  9 \  inches,  and  the  prices  run  from  6d.  to  2s.  Qd. 

*  *  * 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Percy  Wood,  of  the  Romney  Studio, 
122,  Regent-street,  W.,  on  having  secured  a  signal  mark  of 
Royal  recognition.  Two  of  his  idealised  studies,  Reflection  and 
Speranza — certainly  among  the  most  charming  specimens  of 
refined  photography  that  we  have  seen — were  last  week  pur¬ 
chased  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  To  the 
Press  Bazaar,  opened  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Wood  made  many 
important  contributions,  notably  a  large  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Vaughan. 

*  *  * 

The  Sixty-sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society  will  open  at  Falmouth  on  Tuesday, 
August  23,  1898.  Medals  and  prizes  are  as  usual  offered  in 
several  departments,  including  Photography :  photographs  by 
professionals  and  amateurs,  and  photographic  apparatus.  The 
Exhibition  has  been  established  over  sixty  years,  and  affords 
the  best  opportunity  for  making  known  the  merits  of  inven¬ 
tions,  &c.,  throughout  the  West  of  England.  The  Exhibition 
will  be  held  in  a  spacious  hall  and  adjoining  rooms,  and  will 
continue  open  for  five  days.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  space. 
The  list  of  prizes  and  all  further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Kitto,  the  Observatory,  Fal¬ 
mouth.  The  portion  of  the  prize  list  relating  to  photography 
is  as  follows  :  In  all  cases  state  whether  the  work  is  pro¬ 
fessional  or  amateur,  and  name  process  of  production.  All 
work  sent  for  competition  must  have  been  executed  within 
eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  this  Exhibition.  C arte-de-visite 
portraits  are  excluded  from  exhibition,  except  when  illustrating 
some  special  process  or  novelty.  All  enlargements  for  com¬ 
petition  must  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitor.  Regulation  5  does 
not  apply  to  the  Photographic  Department  for  this  year. 
Information  respecting  the  Photographic  Department  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  Laurel  Villa,  Wray  Park, 

Reigate  (member  of  the  General  Committee).  Professional. _ 

Medals  are  offered  by  the  Society  for  meritorious  productions 
in  the  following  subjects  :  Outdoor  Photography. — 1.  Land¬ 
scape,  not  less  than  twenty  by  sixteen  inches.  2.  Landscape, 
twelve  by  ten  inches,  and  under.  3.  Genre.  4.  Architectural 
(exterior).  5.  Instantaneous,  including  Marine.  6.  Animals. 
7.  Enlargements.  Indoor  Photography.— 1.  Portraits,  not  less 
than  twenty  by  sixteen  inches.  2.  Portraits,  fifteen  by  twelve 
inches,  and  under.  3.  Home  Portraiture.  4.  Still  Life, 
Flowers,  &c.  5.  Interiors,  architectural  or  otherwise.  6.  En¬ 

largements.  Amateur. — 1.  Landscapes.  2.  Architectural,  ex¬ 
terior  or  interior.  3,  Alpine  Scenery,  including  Caucasian. 
4.  Hand-camera  work,  not  less  than  twelve  examples.  5.  In¬ 


stantaneous,  including  Marine.  6.  Still  Life.  7.  Enlarge¬ 
ments.  Photographic  Apparatus. — With  a  view  to  offer 
facilities  to  manufacturers  to  bring  their  specialities  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  public  in  the  West  of  England,  the  Society 
will  apportion  space  for  photographic  apparatus  generally, 
including  the  lantern  and  its  appliances.  A  commission  of  five 
per  cent,  is  charged  on  all  photographs  or  apparatus  sold  from 
or  through  the  Exhibition. 

- + - 

STEREOSCOPIC  PORTRAITURE. 

There  is  very  little  question  that  stereoscopic  photography 
is  advancing,  though,  we  regret  to  say  so,  not  so  rapidly  in 
England  as  it  is  doing  on  the  Continent.  This  may  possibly 
be  due  to  the  manufacturers  of  apparatus  and  dealers  in  this 
country  not  making  the  same  prominent  feature  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  apparatus  and  stereoscopes  as  do  their  foreign  confreres. 
A  friend,  who  has  recently  been  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
tells  us  that,  in  all  the  photographic  apparatus  Bhops  he  passed, 
stereoscopic  cameras  were  to  be  seen  as  well  as  stereoscopes. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  English  dealers  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  perhaps)  really  make  a  feature  of  stereoscopic 
apparatus,  as  is  done  on  the  Continent.  Another  proof  that 
stereoscopic  photography  is  advancing  abroad  is  that  we  aie 
told  by  the  principal  plate-makers  here  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  stereoscopic-size  plates  they  make  are  for 
export.  This  seems  a  little  strange,  considering  that  England 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  stereoscope. 

One  reason,  perhaps  (as  we  have  pointed  out  before),  why 
stereoscopic  photography  is  now  so  little  taken  up  by  amateurs 
is  the  idea  that  the  apparatus  must  be  both  bulky  and  heavy, 
also  that  it  must  be  used  in  connexion  with  a  stand.  These 
are  fallacies  that  have  been  alluded  to  on  former  occasions. 
Some  months  back  we  pointed  out  that  a  stereoscopic  hand 
camera^need  be  but  a  trifle  larger  and  but  slightly  more  weighty 
than  a  quarter-plate  hand  camera  carrying  the  same  number  of 
plates.  The  object  of  the  present  article,  however,  is  not  to  go 
into  the  question  of  stereoscopic  photography  amongst  amateurs, 
but  to  suggest  that  professional  photographers  would  piobably 
find  it  profitable  to  introduce  stereoscopic  portraiture  in  their 
businesses. 

At  one  time,  in  the  days  of  the  Daguerreotype,  a  large  and 
lucrative  business  was  done  in  it  by  all  the  leading  portraitists, 
and  the  pictures  that  were  shown  in  the  late  historical  exhi¬ 
bitions  and  elsewhere,  produced  by  Claudet,  Williams,  Kilburn, 
Beard,  and  others,  illustrated  how  charming  they  were.  Some 
little  while  back  we  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  mentioned  that 
an  experimental  trial  of  stereoscopic  portraiture  would  involve 
little,  if  any,  outlay.  Since  then,  several  correspondents  have 
written  us  on  the  subject,  and  all  seem  to  have  assumed  that  a 
bi-lens  camera  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  work — which 
apparatus  many  now  do  not  possess. 

Our  chief  object  here  is  to  show  that  not  only  is  a  bi-lens 
camera  not  a  necessity,  but  that  better  results  can  be  obtained 
with  a  single-lens  one,  and  a  repeating  back  camera,  such  as  is 
to  be  found,  nowadays,  in  every  professional’s  studio.  In  the 
days  of  the  Daguerreotype  and  the  wet-collodion  processes, 
when  the  exposure  necessarily  was  often  very  long,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  stereoscopic  portraits  were  taken  with  a 
single  lens  and  a  repeating  back  camera,  such  as  is  now  in 
general  use  for  carte  and  cabinet  portraits,  the  camera  being 
moved  laterally,  or,  by  the  Latimer-Clark  arrangement,  the  re- 
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quisite  distance  between  the  two  exposures.  If  successful  stereo¬ 
scopic  portraits  were  taken  when  the  exposure  was  frequently 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  minute  for  each  picture,  how  much 
easier  is  it  now  with  gelatine  plates,  and  their  rapidity ! 

Some  of  the  old  stereoscopic  portraits  were  faulty,  and  this  is 
a  matter  we  wish  to  call  special  attention  to,  by  reason  of  the 
exaggerated  relief  in  them,  owing  to  the  use  of  lenses  of  too 
short  focus  so  that  the  camera  had  to  be  placed  very  close  to 
the  sitter;  also  from  the  two  pictures  being  taken  too  far 
apart.  With  short-focus  lenses  the  perspective  becomes  too 
violent  to  be  pleasing,  even  in  a  single  picture,  and,  when  that 
is  added  to  by  the  two  pictures  being  taken  too  wide  apart,  the 
effect  becomes  offensive  to  a  degree  when  seen  In  the  stereo¬ 
scope.  The  best  and  most  pleasing  perspective  in  portraiture 
of  the  stereoscopic  or  similar  size,  say  the  carte  de  visite,  is 
obtained  when  a  lens  of  eight  or  eight  and  a  half  inches 
equivalent  focus — six  inches  back,  such  as  those  made  for  cabi¬ 
net  portraits — is  used. 

In  these  lenses  the  glasses  are  usually  about  two  and  three- 
quarter  Inches  in  diameter.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  a  pair  of 
such  lenses  cannot  be  fixed  on  a  camera  front  with  their  centres 
the  orthodox  two  and  a  half,  or  two  and  three-quarter  inches 
apart.  If  we  take  shorter-focus  carte  lenses,  and  sacrifice  the 
pleasing  perspective,  we  shall  find  that  the  glasses  in  them  are 
about  two  inches,  and  over,  in  diameter,  and  the  brass  setting, 
even  when  the  flanges  are  cut  down,  renders  it  impossible  to  get 
their  centres  within  the  prescribed  distance  apart.  Hence  it 
will  be  seen  that,  if  a  bi-lens  camera  be  used,  short-focus  lenses 
become  imperative  if  the  usual  portrait  combinations  are 
employed. 

We  will  now  point  out  the  advantages  of  single-lens  cameras 
for  the  work.  One  of  the  first  is  that  no  outlay  for  additional 
apparatus  is  necessary  as  would  often  be  the  case  if  a  bi-lens 
camera  were  used.  The  ordinary  repeating  back  camera  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  to  secure  the 
stereoscopic  negative  is  to  move  the  camera  laterally  on  the 
stand  two  and  half,  or  two  and  three-quarter  inches,  between 
the  two  exposures,  whatever  may  be  the  diameter  or  focus  of 
the  lens.  It  is  not  well  to  exceed  the  former  distance  unless  a 
lens  of  unduly  long  focus  be  used.  In  taking  the  two  pictures 
the  right-hand  one  should  be  taken  on  the  left  half  of  the  plate 
by  sliding  the  back  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which 
the  camera  is  moved.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  reversing 
the  prints  in  the  mounting  of  them ;  also  the  negatives  can 
then  be  printed  from  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame  without 
cutting  or  reversing  the  negative  when  transparencies  are 
desired.  It  is  as  transparencies  that  we  would  recommend  that 
stereoscopic  portraiture  be  reintroduced  rather  than  as  paper 
pictures,  as  then  the  novelty  will  be  the  greater. 

We  commend  the  subject  of  stereoscopic  portraiture  to  those 
professionals  who  are  at  the  present  time  complaining  that  they 
are  not  overrun  with  business,  as  a  means  of  increasing  it, 
particularly  as  they  have  all  the  requisites  at  hand  for  carrying 
out  the  work.  The  more  especially  do  we  do  this,  as  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  stereoscope  once  more  becoming  popular  in 
this  country,  seeing  what  is  being  done  abroad. 

- ♦ 

A  New  Use  for  the  Cinematograph. — Rumours  have 
been  current  of  late  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  Pope.  In 
order  to  dispel  these  alarmist  reports  of  his  health,  his  Holiness,  one 
day  last  week,  walked  through  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican,  and  was 
cinematographed  during  his  walk.  This  picture,  when  projected  on 


the  screen,  should  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  present  physical" 
strength  of  his  Holiness,  in  a  way  that  would  be  impossible  in  an 
ordinary  photograph.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of 
animated  photography  being  applied  to  any  such  purpose,  and  the 
idea  is  certainly  a  novel  one. 


Proof  of  the  Xiayers-of-Silver  Theory  in  Lippmann’s 
Colour  Photographs.— There  are  some  who  have  held  that 
the  theory  of  the  colour  photographs  by  the  Lippmann  process  is  a 
theory  only  and  an  ex  post  facto  one,  but  in  a  paper  by  R.  Neuhauss,  in 
a  recent  number  of  Wiedmann’s  Annalen,he  shows  that  there  are  layers 
of  metallic  silver,  to  which,  according  to  Zenker’s  theory,  the  colour 
effects  are  due  really  exist,  and  he  claims  that  he  has  not  only  seen 
them,  but  made  a  photograph  of  them  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
A  power  of  4000  was  used  upon  a  cross  section  of  the  film.  It 
is  stated,  for  example,  that  the  distance  between  the  layers  when- 
a  red  light  is  used  is,  as  was  theoretically  held  to  be  the  case,  equal 
to  the  wave-length  of  such  light. 


Disfiguring*  Advertisements. — A  conference  of  members- 
of  Parliament  and  others  on  the  subject  of  the  abuses  of  public 
advertising  was  held  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  of  the  House 
one  day  last  week,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Bryce.  Amongst 
those  present  were  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Lord  Balcarres,  Mr. 
H.  Plunkett,  Mr.  Arnold  Foster,  Lord  Stamford,  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
and  many  others.  In  the  end  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Mr.  Brice,  Lord  Balcarres,  Mr.  Boulnois,  Mr.  Bond,  and- 
Mr.  Paulton,  was  appointed,  which  are  to  confer  with  a  number  of 
societies  interested  in  the  question.  It  would  certainly  be  a  great 
boon  to  photographers  if  hideous  advertisements  could  be  suppressed 
when  they  are  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  a  charming  landscape- 
or  other  scene.  This  matter  is  really  of  more  importance  to  photo¬ 
graphers  than  it  is  to  painters,  as  the  latter  can  leave  out  the- 
offending  object  in  his  painting,  whereas  the  photographer  must 
include  it  or  forego  the  picture  altogether.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  movement  will  bear  good  fruit. 


Performances  of  the  Yerkes  Telescope.:— It  is,  ofr 

course,  well  known  that  the  larger  a  telescope  the  fewer  the  nights 
when  its  powers  can  be  made  use  of,  a  small  five  or  six-inch  re¬ 
fractor,  for  instance,  often  being  able  to  be  used  when  its  larger 
brother  has  to  be  left  covered  up.  But,  apart  from  this,  there  is- 
always  the  question,  What  are  the  actual  working  capabilities  of  a* 
big  telescope  when  it  is  obtained?  It  is  no  secret  that  there  are- 
very  large  telescopes  whose  size  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their* 
qualities.  Any  doubt,  however,  that  might  be  felt  with  regard  to 
the  Yerkes  telescope  will  be  set  at  rest  by  a  paper  by  Professor- 
Barnard,  recently  published  in  the  Astronomical  Journal.  Actual1 
observation  with  the  instrument  was  not  possible  till  the  best 
season  was  virtually  over ;  but  even  then  there  were  some  favour-  - 
able  enough  opportunities  for  testing.  Professor  Barnard  was,  on 
several  occasions,  able  to  use  powers  of  several  thousand  diameters — 
once  3750 — with  good  success.  The  object-glass  is  entirely  free  from 
any  form  of  ghost,  and  he  writes  of  it  that  “this,  the  last  great 
work  of  Alvan  Clark,  is  one  of  his  noblest  monuments.”  It  is 
further  stated  that  all  the  machinery  for  moving  works  with  perfect 
steadiness,  accuracy,  and  celerity.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter  he 
moved  it  from  the  west  in  -f  50  declination,  to  the  other  side,  in 
the  same  declination,  in  1  minute  50  seconds.  It  is  evident  that, . 
when  a  fair  opportunity  is  afforded  it,  we  shall  see  photographs  of 
unequalled  accuracy,  combined  with  ease  of  production. 


A  New  mode  of  Electric  Illumination.— Up  to  the 

present,  all  electric  lighting  for  photographic  portraiture  has  been 
confined  in  this  country  to  the  use  of  arc  and  incandescent  lights ; 
but  a  new  method  is  rapidly  being  brought  to  perfection  which  has 
fair  promise  of  entirely  revolutionising  electric-lighting  methods. 
It  consists  in  the  employment  of  large  vacuum  tubes,  and  the  plan  ■ 
has  got  far  beyond  the  merely  theoretical  stage.  At  the  New  York  . 
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Electric  Exhibition  the  new  light  was  shown  in  use  on  a  large  scale. 
There  was  erected  a  Gothic  chapel  of  fair  size,  furnished  with  pews, 
pulpit,  and  full-sized  organ,  and  entirely  illuminated  by  Mr.  D. 
Macfarlane  Moore’s  ingenious  system.  The  tubes,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  are  bent  to  any  required  shape,  to  enable  them  to  conform 
to  the  shape  of  the  building,  and  are  mounted  in  new  specially 
devised  fixtures.  The  light  given  was  soft,  and  resembled  daylight. 
As  to  the  electric  means,  the  tubes  were  connected  in  parallel,  and 
the  current  used  was  the  “  kick  ”  or  extra  current  derived  from  coils 
without  magnetic  cores,  and  not  from  the  secondary  wires  of  an  in¬ 
duction  coil.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  use  of  a  contact- 
breaker  making  breaks  60,000  times  a  minute,  and  the  entire  circuit- 
breaking  mechanism  is  placed  in  a  vacuum  tube,  sparking  being  thus 
avoided.  No  perceptible  heat  is  given  out  by  the  tubes,  and  the 
result  is  the  closest  approach  to  ‘  light  without  heat”  ever  yet  made. 
It  is  stated  that  instantaneous  photographs  have  been  made  by  the 
use  of  the  new  system,  and  it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  production 
of  a  light  rivalling  the  electric  incandescent  for  the  portrait  photo¬ 
grapher’s  use  is  a  mere  matter  of  cost  of  installation. 


Electrolytically  Produced  Mirrors.  —  Mirrors  for 
photo-astronomical  work  and  a  variety  of  other  uses  are  largely 
made  and  are  very  costly,  though  naturally  not  nearly  so  much  so  as 
refractors,  and  they  can  be  made  of  much  larger  area.  We  recently 
described  a  new  process  for  making  them  by  the  electrolytic 
backing  of  a  silvery  coating  upon  a  glass  surface  till  sufficient 
strength  of  shell  was  obtained  to  permit  of  its  removal  after  being 
suitably  backed.  We  may  now  call  attention  to  a  full  what  may 
be  termed  workshop  account,  given  in  last  week’s  English  Mechanic 
by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Sherard  Cowper-Coles,  M.I.E.,  Assoc.  M.I.C.E. 
The  mirror  made  by  the  means  briefly  described  has  a  surface  which 
will  tarnish,  a  defect  which  Mr.  Cowper-Coles  remedies  by  electro¬ 
plating  it  with  palladium,  which  gives  a  surface  of  less  reflecting 
power  than  silver,  but  quite  untarnishable.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  would  wish  to  experiment  for  themselves  are  referred  to  the 
original  paper.* 

Two  More  Mew  Elements  In  Air. — It  is  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  brief  period  since  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay 
electrified  the  scientific  world  by  the  discovery  of  Argon,  a  gas  exist¬ 
ing  in  large  quantity  in  atmospheric  air.  It  is  only  three  weeks 
since  still  another  constituent  of  air  was  proved  to  exist  and 
named  Krypton,  and  now  we  have  the  latter  chemist,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Morris  W.  Travers,  astonishing  us  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  existence  of  two  more  hitherto  unknown  elementary 
gases  in  the  air,  which  they  have  named  Neon  and  Metargon. 
The  measurements  of  the  spectra  given  by  the  new  elements  have 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  determining  the  absolute  novelty  of  the 
gases,  which  have  been  separated  and  examined  in  small  quantities. 
We  do  not  gather  that  spectrum  photographs  were  taken,  but,  no 
doubt,  we  shall  soon  be  in  possession  of  them,  if  they  are  not  already 
made. 


What’s  in  a  Mame  ?—  Often  a  great  deal,  and  sometimes  what 
is  misleading.  In  the  report  of  the  Croydon  Club,  in  our  last  issue, 
it  will  be  seen  that  prints  on  a  print-out  paper,  to  which  the  name 
of  Heliogravure  had  been  given,  were  shown.  Now,  however 
excellent  the  prints  may  be,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  name  is  very  inappropriate,  not  to  say  a  misleading  one.  Helio¬ 
gravure  is  one  of  the  names,  if  it  was  not  the  first,  of  photo¬ 
gravure.  This  name  implies  that  the  prints  are  made  from  an 
intaglio  copper  plate,  in  a  copper-plate  press.  The  term  is  as  mis¬ 
leading  as  is  that  of  photo-aquatint  as  attempted  to  be  applied  to 
the  gum-bichromate  process.  “  A  rose  will  smell  as  sweet  by  any 
other  name,”  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  appropriate  one  will 
be  found  for  the  prints  referred  to. 


The  City  Picture  Exhibition. — This  Exhibition  continues 
to  attract  an  unprecedented  number  of  visitors.  During  the  past 

*  ^English  Mechanic,  June  24,  p.  415. 


fortnight  it  has  been  visited  by  upwards  of  50,000  persons.  This 
number  gives  an  average  of  420  visitors  per  hour  on  week  days 
and  630  on  Sundays,  just  fifty  per  cent,  more  per  hour  on  Sundays 
than  on  week  days.  The  Exhibition  this  year  is  confined  to  French 
art  alone.  As  the  pictures  are  loaned  from  private  collections,  and 
this  is  probably  the  only  chance  that  the  public  will  have  of  seeing 
them,  it  is  an  opportunity  that  should  not  be  lost. 


While  on  the  subject  of  pictures,  and  their  value,  some 
exceedingly  good  prices  were  realised  at  Christie’s  sale  rooms  on 
Saturday  last.  A  portrait  of  the  Marchioness  of  Townsend,  by 
G.  Romney,  made  5200  guineas ;  a  portrait  of  Madame  Susan 
Jouenne  in  white  dress,  by  Rowney,  was  knocked  down  at  3000 
guineas  ;  portrait  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  actress  and  dramatic  writer, 
by  J.  Hoppner,  was  sold  for  1000  guineas.  As  these  were  portraits, 
and  of  no  very  important  personages,  the  prices  the  pictures  fetched 
may  be  considered  as  very  high  indeed. 


Polar  Expedition. — On  Friday  last,  the  Fram,  with  Captain 
Sverdrup’s  Polar  expedition  on  board,  left  Christiania.  Dr.  Nansen 
and  a  great  crowd  of  people  were  present  to  witness  the  departure, 
and  loud  cheers  were  raised  as  the  Fram  left  the  harbour.  This  was 
the  same  day  on  which  she  left  five  years  ago  in  the  famous 
expedition  under  Dr.  Nansen.  In  this  expedition  the  Fram  will 
take  a  widely  different  course  from  that  of  the  previous  one,  but 
whether  with  any  greater  success  in  reaching  the  Pole,  of  course, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Every  one,  however,  will  heartily  wish  this 
and  the  other  expeditions  now  on  the  way  every  success  and  a  safe 
return.  Possibly  one  or  other  of  them  may  meet  with  traces  of 
Andree  or  his  balloon,  and,  it  is  hoped,  the  intrepid  Andree  himself. 

— — - ♦ - - - 

SPOTS  ON  NEGATIVES  AFTER  FIXING. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  very  many  photographers,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  who  suffer  seriously,  like  myself,  in  the  matter  of 
water  supply  from  the  not  unmixed  blessing  of  living  in  the  country. 
Town  life  may  have  its  disadvantages,  but  at  least  it  can  be  said  in 
its  favour  that  the  water  supply  is  generally  well  looked  after  by 
the  authorities,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  It  is  true  that  we 
very  often  hear  of  different  kinds  of  living  organisms,  from  eels  to 
microbes,  being  found  in  “  Company’s  ”  water,  though  there  is  very 
soon  a  sufficient  outcry  to  bring  about  an  instant  improvement ;  but 
to  the  country  dweller  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  infrequently  the  con¬ 
stant  and  normal  state  of  affairs,  and  such  happy  individuals  think 
very  little  of  pumping  up  a  newt  or  young  frog,  to  say  nothing  of 
innumerable  smaller  forms  of  life.  It  has  been  more  than  once  a 
puzzle  to  me  to  explain  how  an  adult  newt  has  succeeded  in  passing 
up  safely,  and  without  apparent  personal  injury,  through  the  valve  of 
an  ordinary  suction  pump,  and  on  one  occasion  the  house-supply  pipe 
from  a  cistern  served  by  a  force-pump  from  a  well  some  distance 
away,  was  found  to  be  choked  by  the  body  of  a  half-grown  frog  that 
could  have  only  got  there  after  passing  through  the  pump  and  some 
sixty  feet  of  piping. 

However,  these  forms  of  “  organic  matter  ”  are  of  less  importance 
from  a  photographic  than  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  though  I 
have  heard  it  seriously  argued  that,  in  the  latter  sense,  the  presence 
of  a  frog  or  newt  in  your  water  tank  is  a  species  of  guarantee  as  to 
its  quality.  But  it  is  rather  the  dead  than  the  living  forms  of 
impurity  that  chiefly  affect  photographic  operations,  and  these,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  are  sufficiently  frequent,  and  are  not  so  easily  detected 
or  guarded  against.  I  recently  had  an  experience  in  this  direction 
that  is  deserving  of  being  placed  on  record,  as,  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  dirctly  explain  it,  at  least  it  seems  possible  to  point  to  a 
means  of  mitigating,  or  even  totally  suppressing,  the  evil. 

I  had  four  plates  brought  to  me  by  a  neighbour,  with  the  request 
that  I  would  develop  them  for  him.  He  was  a  comparative  novice,  and 
these  were  his  first  attempts  at  “  instantaneous  ”  exposures,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  lose  them.  He  gave  me  all  particulars  as  to  plate y 
subject,  and  exposure,  and  left  them  with  me.  The  brand  of  plate 
is  immaterial,  though,  without  setting  it  down  as  an  inherent  defect 
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jn  the  plate  itself,  it  turned  out  to  be  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
fault  I  am  about  to  describe  was  more  readily  producible  upon 
that  particular  make  of  plate  than  upon  what  I  myself  used. 

As  the  plate  was  one  that  was  entirely  new  to  me,  though  not  by 
many  years  a  new  one  on  the  market,  I  developed  and  fixed  the  first 
negative  before  proceeding  with  the  others  in  order  to  judge  how 
much  or  how  little  I  “  came  down  ”  in  fixing.  As  it  happened,  just 
as  I  had  got  it  nearly  fixed  I  was  called  away,  so  I  left  it  in  the 
fixing  bath,  a  good  oldahigh-coloured  sample,  until  I  returned,  nearly 
half  an  hour  later.  I  then  washed  it  or,  rather,  rinsed  it  and,  after 
examining  it,  set  it  in  a  dish  to  soak.  After  developing  the  next 
plate  I  had  another  look  at  the  first  one,  and  was  surprised  to  find  it 
entirely  covered  with  minute  black  spots,  which  I  felt  pretty  certain 
were  not  there  when  it  came  out  of  the  fixing  bath  ;  but,  without 
giving  the  matter  much  thought,  I  set  the  result  down  to  the  long 
stay  in  the  old  hypo. 

The  second  plate  was  therefore'treated  more  carefully,  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  removed  from  the  fixing  bath  when  quite  fixed, 
thoroughly  rinsed,  and  carefully  examined  for  similar  spots,  which 
were  entirely  absent.  The  remaining  two  plates  were  developed 
together  in  the  same  dish,  as  I  found  I  had  “  got  the  range  ”  of  the 
exposure,  and  before  fixing  them  it  happened  that  I  looked  at  the 
other  two  plates  as  I  was  changing  the  water.  To  my  disgust 
they  were  both  equally  spotted,  so  my  old  hypo  went  into  the  waste 
tub,  and  a  fresh  bath  was  made  from  saturated  solutions  that  I 
always  keep  at  hand,  clean  and  filtered.  The  last  two  plates  were 
fixed  in  this  fresh  and  perfectly  clean  solution,  rinsed,  and  left  to 
soak  alongside  the  others,  in  the  full  confidence  that  they  at  least 
would  be  all  right ;  but,  on  examining  them  a  few  minutes  later, 
they,  too,  were  found  to  be  about  as  badly  spotted  as  the  others. 

When  my  friend  came  for  his  negatives  I  pointed  out  the  spots 
and  described  how  they  had  made  their  appearance,  and  he  not  only 
did  not  seem  surprised,  but  said  “  they  always  come  more  or  less  that 
way.”  I  advised  him,  if  that  were  the  case,  to  change  his  plate,  and 
finding  that  he  had  some  more  on  stock,  I  got  him  to  bring  me 
half  a  dozen  for  purposes  of  experiment.  One  of  these  was  exposed 
after  being  thoroughly  dusted,  developed,  fixed,  and  washed  as  the 
previous  ones  had  been,  and  like  them  proved  to  be  entirely  free  from 
visible  spots  immediately  after  fixing,  but  to  have  developed  them  as 
badly  as  ever  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  Then  I  thought  I  would 
would  watch  the  process  of  their  production,  and  so  another  plate 
was  exposed  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  developed  and  fixed 
in  the  same  manner,  and,  after  rinsing,  rocked  in  a  dish  for  some 
minutes  and  constantly  examined  in  order  to  detect  the  first 
appearance  of  the  spots.  The  process  was  continued  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  during  which  period  the  water  in  the  dish  was 
changed,  I  think,  twice,  but,  strange  to  say,  not  a  spot  could  be 
found,  and  though  the  plate  was  left  to  soak  for  some  hours  in  the 
same  water  as  before,  not  a  sign  of  a  spot  came  to  light. 

I  now  began  to  see  a  gleam  of  explanation  ;  so,  to  verify  my 
suspicion,  another  plate  was  cut  into  three  piece",  exposed,  developed^ 
fixed,  and  rinsed.  Then  one  portion  was  returned  to  the  old  dis¬ 
coloured  fixing  bath  for  two  or  three  minutes,  another  simply 
laid  in  a  stationary  dish  of  water,  the  third  in  a  rocking  dish.  The 
first  portion,  after  a  short  immersion  in  the  old  hypo,  was  placed  to 
soak  in  a  separate  rocking  dish,  and  they  were  left  for  half  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  stationary  plate/was  badly  spotted,  while 
the  other  two  were  entirely  free. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  cause  may  be  traced 
directly  to  the  water  in  this  manner.  Minute  particles  of  impurity  of 
some  kind,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  it  is,  were  held  in  sus¬ 
pension,  and  in  the  case  of  the  stationary  plate  these  settled  on  to 
the  film  and  decomposed  the  soluble  silver  salts  in  situ.  By  rocking 
the  dish  the  particles  of  impurity  are  kept  in  motion  and  only  act 
®n  the  silver  salt  in  solution,  and,  as  the  film  becomes  free  from  this 
soluble  matter,  the  danger  of  the  particles  producing  any  action  dis¬ 
appears,  and  after  a  certain  time  the  dish  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
stationary. 

That  this  view  of  the  case  is  the  correct  one  seems  to  me  beyond 
dispute,  since  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  but  using  carefully 
filtered  water,  not  a  trace  of  spots  appeared,  although  the  plate  was 


removed  direct  from  the  fixing  bath,  and,  without  any  rinsing,  placed 
to  soak  for  half  an  hour  in  a  stationary  dish. 

But  the  curious  point  in  the  case  is  this,  that,  although  as  I  have 
said,  I  do  not  set  the  spots  down  to  inherent  defects  in  the  plate 
itself,  there  yet  remains  the  unmistakable  fact  that  that  particular 
brand  seems  to  be  more  prone  to  evil  than  others  I  have  used,  since, 
treated  side  by  side,  one  film  produces  the  spots,  the  others  do  not. 
It  is  possible  the  degree  of  permeability  of  the  gelatine  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it  on  the  comparative  concentration  of  the 
soluble  matter  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  reducing  agent.  At 
any  rate  it  remains  that  one  plate  shows  the  fault,  others  do  not. 

But  the  remedy  is  sufficiently  easy,  namely,  to  either  wash  under 
the  tap,  or  to  keep  the  dish  in  motion  for  the  first  few  minutes  after 
removing  from  the  fixing  bath,  so  that  the  soluble  silver  salts  are 
sufficiently  removed  or  diluted  to  do  away  with  the  danger.  This  is 
a  perfect  remedy,  not  merely  a  partial  one;  but  where  it  is  not 
applicable,  as  perhaps  in  the  case  of  large  batches  of  prints — for  here 
the  same  process,  I  imagine,  would  be  followed  out — filtration  of 
the  water  proves  equally  effective  if  thoroughly  performed.  A 
cheap  and  efficient  filter  for  this  purpose  can  be  made  out  of  a  large 
flower-pot,  packed  with  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  charcoal,  with 
a  piece  of  canvas  top  and  bottom  to  prevent  the  filtering  material 
washing  away ;  and,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  porosity  of  the 
flower-pot  will  cause  sufficient  evaporation  to  very  materially  cool 
he  water  as  well  as  purify  it.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

- ♦ - 

BEFORE  THE  CONVENTION. 

V.  Messes.  Wane,  Ayton,  &  Patkick,  Edinburgh. 

Nineteen  years  ago  Marshall  Wane,  at  the  request  of  many  Edinburgh 
friends,  who  had  sojourned  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  came  from  the  Manx 
country  and  opened  his  present  studio  in  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
The  first  day  he  reserved  for  an  exhibition  of  his  work ;  this  was  a 
popular  item,  and  the  studio  was  thronged  all  day ;  since  then,  naturally 
business  has  fluctuated  with  the  changing  years  ;  but  still  Marshall 
Wane,  now  grown  grey  in  the  service,  is  to  be  found  at  George-street.  A 
crack  with  him,  as  he  recalls  his  reminiscences,  is  an  interesting  glimpse 
into  the  evolution  of  photography.  Not  a  few  men  who  have  now 
become  noted  in  the  world  of  photography  have  worked  here,  such  as 
Messrs.  Crooke,  Webster,  and  Swan  Watson. 

The  studio  is  a  convenient  and  spacious  one,  and  in  it  we  see  the 
influence  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Wane,  a  name  well  known  at  photographic 
exhibitions  ;  one  or  two  corners  in  the  Btudio  are  fitted  up  “at  home  ” 
fashion,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  (Mr.  C.  M.)  showed  the  effects 
of  different  lightings  on  his  set  scenes,  it  was  evident  that  the  “  corners  ” 
were  the  result  of  systematic  arrangement  and  not  chance  groups.  It 
seems  that  every  studio  must  possess  a  big  camera,  and  here  we  also  find 
the  inevitable  “  big  ’un  sometimes  there  will  be  quite  a  run  on  it  for 
large  direct  work,  at  other  times  it  is  a  mere  ornament. 

Adjacent  to  the  studio  is  the  dark  room,  which  also  shows  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  worker.  The  injurious  influence  of  the  ruby  light  on  the 
eyes  is  a  frequent  source  of  “  copy  ”  to  not  a  few  of  the  writers  to  the 
photographic  press ;  Mr.  Wane  has  a  remedy  for  this,  simple  and  yet 
effective.  An  opaque  shade  is  suspended  at  such  an  angle  that  the  light 
is  thrown  down  on  the  plate  or  print  undergoing  development,  while  it 
is  shaded  from  the  eyes,  thus  none  of  the  direct  ruby  light  reaches  the 
eyes.  The  method  is  so  simple  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more 
copied  than  it  is. 

The  manner  of  arranging  the  exposed  and  unexposed  plates  prior  to 
development  or  exposure  betokens  the  presence  of  a  very  necessary 
factor  in  successful  photography — “  method.”  All  the  different  processes 
of  the  business — copying,  printing,  retouching,  &c.-~ are  carried  on  on  the 
premises,  so  that  everything  is  under  personal  supervision. 

Every  firm  seems  to  have  some  speciality,  and  it  seems  almost 
needless  to  mention  Messrs.  Wane’s  instantaneous  work,  especially  in 
athletics.  Mr.  Wane  and  his  son,  C.  H,,  are  well-known  figures  at  the 
athletic  sports  in  the  east  of  Scotland ;  in  fact,  no  Scottish  meet  races 
would  be  complete  without  their  camera  near  the  finishing  tape.  Before 
us,  as  we  write,  are  a  few  specimens  of  close  bicycle  finishes  (fast  work 
that),  and  some  more  recent  ones,  taken  this  year  of  horse  races  at 
Dunbar,  &c.  They  are  all  beautifully  clear  and  distinct,  some  of  those 
of  horses  jumping  being  exceptionally  well  done.  One  snap-shot  which 
secured  a  more  than  temporary  fame  is  a  splendid  snap-shot  of  Fenwick, 
the  Scottish  champion  jumper,  clearing  his  record  jump  ;  this  is  one  of 
these  photographs  which  must  be  taken  at  the  correct  moment — no 
sooner,  no  later,  and  here  we  have  that  result  exactly.  This  branch  of 
the  business,  which  has  now  become  an  important  one,  ensures  that  the 
workers  need  never  lack  work,  as  they  are  printing  these  from  one  year’s 
end  to  another. 
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A  few  words  must  be  spared  for  Mr.  C.  M.  Wane  ;  he  is  still  a  young 
man,  but  he  is  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme,  and  has  tempted  the  judge’s 
verdict  at  many  of  our  exhibitions.  Four  years  ago  he  was  successful 
in  securing  two  medals  at  Southport  for  instantaneous  work.  In  1896 
he  was  awarded  four  medals,  and  last  year  no  less  than  ten  medals  fell 
to  his  prints.  Already  this  year  he  has  obtained  four  medals,  besides 
being  hung  at  the  Paris  Salon.  Besides  his  instantaneous  work,  Mr. 
C.  M.  is  developing  marked  ability  in  figure  studies,  and  in  this  work  he 
is  much  assisted  by  his  sister,  Miss  Daisy  Wane,  and  a  lady  friend,  who 
have  so  often  acted  as  models  to  him  that  “  posing,”  naturally,  not 
artificially  as  we  too  often  see  it,  has  now  become  second  nature  to  them. 
He  adheres  pretty  closely  yet  to  the  accepted  canons  of  composition,  and 
does  not  attempt  anything  startling  ;  but  he  is  young  yet ;  he  is  really 
in  earnest,  so  that  it  will  not  be  a  great  surprise  to  his  friends  should  he 
yet  occupy  an  elevated  rung  on  the  photographic  ladder. 

At  43,  Bruntsfield-place,  facing  the  open  expanse  of  Bruntsfield  Links, 
one  of  Edinburgh’s  breathing  places,  is  the  Ayton  studio.  The  business 
was  founded  by  Alexander  Ayton,  continued  by  his  son,  Alexander  Ayton, 
and  since  his  death  Mr.  Robert  Ayton  has  maintained  the  best  traditions 
of  the  studio. 

Entering  the  reception-room,  we  are  confronted  with  a  goodly  array  of 
good  work.  The  first  to  attract  our  attention  is  the  portrait  of  T. 
Majoribanks  Huy ,  Esq.,  which  secured  a  gold  medal  at  the  Glasgow 
International  Exhibition.  It  is  a  large  direct  photograph,  printed  in 
carbon  and  photographed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business.  It  is  un¬ 
conventional  in  pose  and  striking  in  lighting,  and  shows  in  a  marked 
degree  the  successful  result  gained  by  originality  and  ability.  There  is 
also  a  pretty  photograph  of  a  child  and  a  dog  lying  together,  “  babes-in- 
the-wood  ”  fashion  ;  the  whole  picture  breathes  of  the  confiding  trust  of 
the  child  in  his  big  protector ;  this  has  also,  unless  we  are  mistaken, 
been  seen  on  some  exhibition  walls.  A  feature  in  the  reception-room  is 
the  large  number  of  “  group  ”  photographs  ;  this  seems  to  be  the 
speciality  of  Mr.  Ayton’s  business— groups,  athletic  and  sedentary, 
learned  and  artisan,  cluster  around  the  walls  ;  university  groups  are  very 
much  in  evidence — in  fact,  Mr.  Ayton  seems  to  have  a  monopoly  of  that 
business.  Mr.  Ayton  is  also  a  radiographer,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
two  Edinburgh  medicos,  has  secured  quite  a  series  of  radiograms  ;  a 
number  of  these,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  on  exhibition  at  the 
Glasgow  International.  A  very  characteristic  photograph  of  that 
ecclesiastical  light,  Principal  Rainey,  contrasted  rather  forcibly  with  an 
enlargement,  finished  in  oils,  of  Scotland’s  great  (!)  patriot,  Theodore 
Napier.  The  would-be  chieftain  was  clothed  in  all  the  panoply  of  his 
Celtic  garb,  and,  glory  of  glories,  the  heather  was  seen  at  his  feet. 

Behind  the  reception-room  is  the  studio,  simple  and  well  lighted ;  both 
ends  are  used,  and  groups  of  somewhat  large  dimensions  are  photo¬ 
graphed  here.  The  dark-rooms  and  printing-rooms  are  adjacent.  Up¬ 
stairs  are  retouching,  finishing,  and  store-rooms,  and  a  room  specially 
devoted  to  developing  prints,  separate  sinks  are  kept  for  platinotype  and 
carbon,  and  cleanliness  is  a  virtue  insisted  on.  We  noticed  here  that 
Mr.  Ayton  does  a  large  amount  of  work  in  copying  old  photographs  and 
composite  printing  ;  in  both  departments  good  work  is  produced.  In 
one  particular  Mr.  Ayton  seems  to  have  been  a  little  before  the  times  ;  a 
study  of  electric  lighting  had  convinced  him  of  its  usefulness,  photo¬ 
graphically,  but  at  this  time  the  electric  light  had  not  been  introduced 
into  Edinburgh.  Nothing  daunted,  he  laid  down  an  electric  plant, 
dynamo,  &c.,  on  his  own  behalf,  and  at  the  present  time  he  has  a  system 
of  electric  lighting  altogether  independent  of  the  public  supply.  The 
whole  place  seems  up  to  date  and  prosperous. 

A  little  beyond  Morningside  railway  station,  at  75,  Comiston-road,  we 
visited  the  studio  of  Messrs.  John  Patrick  &  Sons.  From  the  outside  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  comfortable  dwelling-house,  but  a  case  of 
specimens  betrays  the  photographic  business.  Mr.  John  Patrick  is  one 
of  the  old  photographers,  and  from  the  fount  of  his  experience  draws 
many  interesting  reminiscences.  When  in  business  at  Wemysfield, 
Kirkcaldy,  one  of  his  regular  visitors  was  Thomas  Carlyle,  about  whom 
he  has  quite  a  budget  of  anecdotes.  In  the  old  wet-plate  days  he  was 
successful  in  securing  a  first-class  photograph  of  the  sage,  who  at  that 
time  was  a  schoolmaster  in  the  town.  In  1895  he  published  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  this  as  a  centenary  portrait,  when  there  was,  as  there  is  still, 
quite  a  run  on  it.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  photograph  of  Carlyle  ever 
taken,  and  we  can  quite  believe  it,  as  it  is  one  of  those  photographs  that 
seem  to  portray  the  man,  in  opposition  to  many  of  the  present-day 
photographs,  which  are  merely  a  delineation  of  the  mask  of  the  face. 
Carlyle  is  shown  in  a  characteristically  meditative  attitude  ;  the  strong 
powerful  lines  of  the  face  betoken  the  strength  of  character,  while  the 
dreamy,  far-away  look  of  the  eyes  indicates  the  seer.  It  is  a  powerful 
memory  of  one  of  Scotland’s  greatest  men.  It  is  the  only  photograph 
of  Carlyle  ever  taken  by  a  Scotsman,  and  was  photographed  on  one  of 
Carlyle’s  “  good  days.”  Mr.  John  Patrick  is  a  Carlyle  enthusiast,  and 
he  has  made  a  most  interesting  collection  of  photographs  of  the  homes 
and  haunts  of  Carlyle.  He  has  also  literary  tendencies,  and  an  article 
on  Carlyle,  illustrated  by  his  own  photographs,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Century  Magazine. 

Mr.  James  Patrick,  who  is  his  father’s  right-hand  man,  and  takes 
much  of  the  cares  of  management  off  his  father’s  shoulders,  studied  his 
profession  thoroughly.  After  being  grounded  in  the  technique  of 


photography,  he  went  through  the  art  course  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy ;  he  spent  sight  years  at  this  branch  of  study,  including  four 
years  at  the  “  life  ”  school.  As  the  father  showed  a  partiality  for 
photographing  places  associated  with  Carlyle,  so  the  son,  probably  to 
prove  the  reality  of  heredity,  has  developed  a  similar  penchant ;  but  he 
worships  at  the  shrine  of  that  poetic  master  of  English  prose  and 
romance,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  His  views  around  Swanson  were 
first  taken  as  a  matter  of  pleasure,  apart  altogether  from  any  business 
connexion,  but,  as  the  collection  grew  in  size  and  importance,  the 
commercial  value  of  it  became  apparent,  and  a  portfolio  of  views  from 
that  picturesque  corner  of  the  Pentlands,  published  by  the  firm,  has 
had  quite  a  large  sale.  Besides  the  literary  interest  indelibly  attached 
to  the  views,  the  pictorial  possibilities  were  never  lost  sight  of. 
Frequently  a  rough  drawing  was  made  beforehand  of  the  effect  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  the  endeavour  was  made  to  make  the  photograph  conform 
as  nearly  to  the  ideal  set  as  possible. 

Mr.  Patrick  has  great  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  composition  in  the 
Swanson  district,  and,  in  arranging  his  pictures,  he  frequently  uses  sheep 
and  horses  to  supply  light  and  shade,  or  lines  absent  in  the  landscape, 
frequently,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  marked  advantage.  Not  a  few  of 
his  Swanson  views  have  secured  medals  at  our  exhibitions.  It  is  only 
about  six  or  seven  years  since  he  started  exhibiting,  and  already  he  is 
the  possessor  of  fifteen  medals.  The  stulio  is  plain  and  unpretending, 
with  an  absence  of  any  unnecessary  “  flunneries  ;  ”  the  work-rooms  are 
perhaps  a  trifle  cramped  for  space,  but  skilful  arrangement  has  done 
much  to  overcome  this  evil.  The  firm  does  a  large  business  in  topo¬ 
graphical  views  of  Scotland,  and  during  our  visit  we  saw  a  large  number 
of  opalines  being  finished  for  the  market. 

Mr.  James  Patrick  is  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society, 
and  takes  a  great  interest  in  its  working.  Lately  he  has  appeared  some¬ 
what  prominently  as  an  advocate  of  the  artistic  in  photography,  although, 
judging  from  the  prints  and  negatives  we  saw  during  our  visit,  he  is  no 
follower  of  the  out  of-focus  school. 
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THE  TRIPLE  ANASTIGMAT. 

[Translated  from  tlie  Deutsche  Photograplien  Zeitung.] 

Brunswick,  April  20,  1898. 

With  reference  to  the  communication  in  No.  16  of  the  Deutsche  Photo- 
graphen- Zeitung,  permit  us  to  make  the  following  few  remarks,  by  the 
publication  of  which  you  would  greatly  oblige  us.  We  send  you,  for 
inspection,  four  test  photographs,  which  have  been  made  in  the  presence 
of  our  directors,  and  which  are  described  more  particularly  at  foot  of 
each.  The  photographs  were  taken  with  four  instruments — a  Triple 
Anastigmat,  a  Goerz  Double  Anastigmat,  a  Zeiss  Anastigmat,  Series  II., 
and  an  Anastigmat,  Series  VII.,  by  the  same  firm,  and  they  exemplify 
best  the  following  remarks  wa  desire  to  make.  All  the  instruments  are 
of  about  the  same  focal  length.* 

From  these  test  photographs  it  is  easy  to  judge  that  the  curves  of  the 
picture  plane  are  different  for  each  objective,  also  that  the  curve  of  the 
Triple  Anastigmat  is  more  favourable  for  the  field  which  has  been 
selected  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  combinations.  Not  only  middle 
and  margin,  but  the  entire  field,  is  completely  and  evenly  defined,  whilst 
with  the  other  anastigmats,  although  the  middle  and  margin  show 
perfect  definition,  there  is  in  each  case  more  or  less  depression,  a  slight 
unevenness,  in  the  middle  zone  between  centre  and  margin. 

This  is  observable  in  the  size  we  have  selected  (18  x  24  cm.),  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  care  taken  in  making  these  tests,  they  should  be  unquestion¬ 
able.  The  Zeiss- Satz  Anastigmat  defines  considerably  more  than  the 
size  we  have  taken,  and  this  we  admit  without  question ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  size,  18x24  cm.,  is  superfluously  large  for 
18J  cm.  focus.  The  normal  plate  for  this  focal  length  is  always 
13x18  cm.,  consequently  for  practical  use  the  new  objective  covers  a 
sufficiently  large  plate,  and  even  much  more.  It  therefore  practically 
includes  a  large  angle.  A  plate  measuring  18  x  24  cm.  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  wide  angle  for  18J  cm.  focus.  A  larger  angle  is  of  no  practical 

*  The  notes  at  foot  of  the  four  test  photograph  s  are  as  follows  : — 

“  Triple  Anastigmat,  III.,  F  =  185  mm.,  stop/-7‘7.” 

“Goerz  Double  Anastigmat, f-7'7.” 

“  Zeiss  Anastigmat  II.  No.  ±  f-7'7.” 

“  Zeiss-Satz  Anastigmat,  f-7’7.” 

But  this  is  not  sufficient  for  comparison.  Regarding  the  Goerz  Double  Anastigmat, 
f-7’7,  anl  the  Zeiss-Satz  Anastigma*-  f-7  7,  it  is  only  possible  to  conjecture  the  focus. 
Probably  the  lenses  referred  to  are  the  Goerz,  Series  III.,  No.  2,  F  =  180  mm.  f-7’7  full 
effective  aperture,  and  Zeiss  VII. a  (not  VII.  as  indicated  by  Voigtlander)  No.  8  (r). 
F=179  mm.  f-f  full  effective  aperture.  Zeiss  II.,  No.  4,  is  170  mm.  focus  and 
effective  aperture /-6  3.  These  would  be  “the  instruments  of  about  the  same  focal 
length.” 

The  actual  size  of  the  test  object  is  also  wanting  in  comparison  with  the  ratio  of 
reduction.  But  this  can  be  ascertained  indirectly.  In  No.  6  of  the  volume  of  this 
paper  for  the  year  1895,  a  test  photograph,  with  Oollinear  II.,  No.  3,  F  =  15  cm 
/-6'3,  is  given,  which  object  is  the  same  as  that  represented  in  the  test  photographs 

now  submitted,  and  the  ratio  of  reduction  is  given  •  With  the  aid  of  these 

data  the  actual  size  of  a  certain  central  portion  of  the  test  object  was  arrived  at. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  many  persons  to  ascertain  these  particulars,  which  are 
necessary  to  a  due  estimate  of  the  test  photographs.  Consequently  it  would  have 
been  better  to  supply  them  on  the  photographs. 
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use.  For  the  normal  plate,  13x18  cm.,  this  objective  has  exceptional 
latitude  for  use  of  the  cross  fronts,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  test  photo¬ 
graph,  18  x  24  cm.,  which  we  submit.  This  will  also  make  it  evident  to 
you  that  our  prospectus  has  been  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
that  in  fact  the  objective,  which  should  cover  13  x  18  cm.  according  to 
the  prospectus,  covers  considerably  more  than  this  size.* 

It  is  next  emphasised  in  Herr  Klepp’s  notice  that  the  curvature  of  the 
field  of  the  Triple  Anastigmat  at  an  angle  of  30°  amounts  to  1  mm.  and 
to  1-5  mm.  at  58°.  From  this  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the  new 
objective  ranks  in  its  characteristics  midway  between  the  anastigmats  and 
the  older  lenses,  uncorrected  for  astigmatism,  being  inferior  to  the 
former  in  the  flatness  of  its  field.  We  offer  the  following  reply  to  these 
remarks,  which  are  substantially  correct  so  far  as  the  figures  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  field  of  the  triple  anastigmats,  like  that  of  every  other 
objective,  deviates  from  ideal  flatness,  and  this  deviation  differs  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  the  other  anastigmats,  but  in  no  case  is  it  greater 
than  in  the  very  best  of  them.  Most  anastigmats,  and  especially  that 
type  of  anastigmat  to  which  allusion  appears  to  be  made,  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  field  has  the  following  characteristics.  If  focussed  for 
the  centre,  the  image  outeide  the  axis,  after  deviating  more  and  more 
from  the  ideal  picture  plane,  again  approaches  it  and  cuts  it  at  a  certain 
point.  Beyond  this  point  of  contact,  therefore,  outside  the  picture  curve, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  there  is  rapid  and  important  deviation  from 
the  ideal  picture  plane. 

It  is  an  easy  task  for  the  practical  optician  to  locate  the  point  ouside 
the  axis  where  the  actual  and  the  ideal  picture  planes  shall  again  inter¬ 
sect,  and  the  selection  of  this  point  is  determined  with  due  regard  to  the 
fact  that,  the  further  the  point  of  intersection  is  from  the  axis,  the 
deeper  is  the  inevitable  depression,  and  the  more  extensive  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  picture.  This  unavoidable  intermediate  error  attains 
different  proportions  in  different  instruments,  as  may  be  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  by  test  photographs  or  measurements,  but  in  none  of  them  is  it 
so  unimportant  as  to  be  imperceptible  in  practice  if  the  said  extra  axial 
point  of  intersection  subtends  an  angle  of  about  30°  from  the  normal. 
Moreover,  in  most  combinations,  the  curvature  of  field  between  the  axis 
and  this  point  of  intersection  is  so  great  that  a  very  apparent  zone,  wanting 
in  definition,  may  be  observed  between  the  centre  and  point  of  intersection, 
at  any  rate  with  large  apertures.  If  the  point  of  intersection  is  brought 
nearer  the  axis,  which  may  be  easily  done  with  every  type  of  instrument, 
the  intermediate  error  is  diminished,  but  the  available  field  is  also  enor¬ 
mously  reduced,  because  there  is  always  very  rapid  deterioration  in  the 
curve  of  the  image  beyond  the  point  of  intersection  as  compared  with  the 
ideal  picture  plane. 

Since,  however,  it  is  not  the  end  of  a  photographic  instrument  to  fulfil 
definite  theoretical  optical  conditions,  but  rather  the  substantial  attain¬ 
ment  of  certain  technical  effects,  the  existence  of  such  strict  inter¬ 
section  of  the  curve  of  the  image  with  the  axis  is  of  less  importance  for 
the  action  of  the  lens  than  bending  out  the  curve  of  the  picture  to  large 
angles  on  the  ideal  picture  plane. 

The  triple  anastigmats,  like  all  other  anastigmatic  combinations,  may 
also  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  such  an  ideal  point  of  inter¬ 
section  of  the  picture  planet  and  the  plane  of  the  focussing  screen  may 
be  produced  outside  the  axis ;  but,  since  the  curvature  of  the  field  within 
the  serviceable  picture  circle  is  quite  exceptionally  small,  it  is  desirable 
to  disregard  this  requirement  and  to  place  the  image  slightly  otherwise, 
and  to  bend  it  out  to  the  picture  plane  in  a  manner  that  has  not  hitherto 
been  accomplished  with  like  perfection. 

We  mention  this  to  explain  the  effect  of  the  measurements,  which  are 
correct  in  themselves,  but  the  meaning  of  which  is  absolutely  wanting 
in  the  notice  in  question,  and  which  would  only  be  convincing  if  a 

*  The  table  in  No.  16, 1898,  of  the  Deutsche  Photogmphen-Zeitung,  p.  216  (see  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  June  3, 1898,  p.  362),  was  expressly  seated  to  be 
for  b—f ;  but,  in  the  Voigtlander  test  photographs,  b  is  not  equal  to  /  in  any  single 
instance ;  on  the  contrary,  b  is  greater  than  /,  as  may  ha  seen  from  the  following 
table  drawn  up  from  the  data  we  have  ascertained.  We  have  also  included  in  the 
table  the  distance  of  the  object,  g. 


Lens. 

F. 

G. 

B. 

Zeiss-Anastigmat,  Series  II.,  No.  4, /-6'3 

Zeiss-Satz,  Anastigma1-,  Series  YUa,  No.  8  (?P)  /-7‘ 7 
Goerz  Double  Anastigmat,  Series  III.,  No.  2  f-7‘7 
Yoigtlander  Triple  Anastigmat,  III.,  f-7'7 

mm. 

170 

179 

180 

185 

mm. 
1252  6 
12897 
1326  3 
1363T 

tom. 

196  4 

207- 8 

208- 2 
2139 

At  these  distances  for  object  and  image  the  object! re  would,  of  course,  cover 
sharply  a  much  larger  area.  If  distance  of  image  b—f,  that  is  to  say,  185  mm.,  when 
an  angle  of  41’  covers  a  circle  of  serviceable  definition  of  14  cm.  diameter,  then  the 
same  angle  would  cover  a  circle  of  16  cm.  diameter  if  the  distance  of  image,  b=213, 
9  mm.  Outside  this  circle  the  brightness  of  the  image  also  falls  off  in  the 
Voigtlimder  test  photograph,  and  the  corners  of  the  small  squares  there  represented 
begin  to  round  on.  This  is  less  striking  than  when  the  distance  of  image,  b—  F,  but 
still  it  is  apparent.  But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  an  especially  large  angle  is 
utilised,  or  that  the  picture  is  of  wide  angle  under  the  conditions  selected  for  this 
photograph,  since  with  the  distance  of  image,  b— 213  9  mm.,  only  an  angle  of  about 
7lJ°  is  requisite  to  cover  an  18x24  cm.  plate.  Consequently,  the  conclusions  which 
Voigtlanders  have  drawn  from  these  photographs  are  not  correct. 

t  The  expression  “  p'cture  plane  ”  is  absolutely  to  be  condemned  here.  “Picture 
field”  or  “picture  surface”  are  the  proper  designations. 


number  of  measurements  of  other  instruments  of  a  similar  kind  were 
made.* 

We  also  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  name  we  have  given  to  our  instru¬ 
ments.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  notice  that  triple  anastigmat  may  give 
rise  to  misconception  by  suggesting  that  the  instrument  consists  of  three 
anastigmats.  This  idea  would  be  most  unpleasant  to  us,  because  we 
consider  the  advantage  of  the  new  instrument  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
objective  does  not  consist  of  several  cemented  parts,  but  of  thin  single 
lenses.  The  expression  “  triple  anastigmat  ”  only  means  that  the  anaBtig- 
mat  consists  of  three  lenses,  and  not,  like  other  anastigmats,  of  four,  five, 
or  eight  lenses  cemented  in  twos,  threes,  or  fours.  Up  to  the  present 
the  name  has  been  understood  on  all  sides  in  the  sense  we  intended, 
since  sufficient  explanation  is  given  in  our  prospectus,  which  is  at  the 
service  of  all.  We  think  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  this  to 
make  the  matter  clear  and  to  prevent  misunderstanding. f 

Concerning  the  concluding  remarks  of  Herr  Klepp,  we  beg  to  offer  the 
following  explanation :  The  question  whether  our  triple  anastigmats 
are  more  rapid  than  other  anastigmatic  combinations  at  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  aperture  oan  only  be  settled  by  trial.  We  have  made  such  trials, 
and,  like  many  of  our  customers,  have  convinced  ourselves  that  this  is 
actually  the  case.  As  we  can  demonstrate  at  any  time  by  comparative 
photographs  that  the  instrument  in  its  other  optical  qualities  is  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  best  anastigmatic  combinations  within  the  angle 
utilised,  and  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine  its  higher  rapidity,  due 
to  the  absence  of  cemented  surfaces  and  to  the  lower  absorption  of  its 
thinner  lenses,  we  think  the  statements  in  our  prospectus,  and  which  are 
wanting  in  Herr  Klepp’s  article,  fully  justified.^ 

In  conclusion  we  would  add  that  we  do  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
place  the  triple  anastigmat  by  side  of  the  best  constructions  as  being  at 
least  optically  equal  to  them  in  many  respects,  and  we  consider  the  name 
“subordinate  anastigmat,”  as  applied  to  these  instruments  has  received, 
scarcely  any  justification^ 

We  have  hitherto  abstained  from  bringing  our  instruments  into  promi¬ 
nence  by  publishing  comparative  test  pictures  in  comparison  with  those 
of  other  firms,  and,  as  long  as  we  have  the  opportunity  of  convincing  the 
public  by  other  means  of  the  quality  of  our  instruments,  we  shall 
remain  true  to  this  resolve.  We  are,  however,  willing  at  any  time  to 
afford  to  any  one  interested  in  the  subject  the  opportunity  of  making 
comparative  tests  for  his  own  satisfaction. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Yoiqtlandeb  Sohn  (A.G.). 

Dr.  Kaempfeb. 

Dr.  A.  Miethe. 

*  The  whole  explanation  of  the  deviation  of  the  actual  from  the  ideal  field  is  very 
interesting,  but  here  rather  superfluous  ;  but,  since  it  is  given,  we  are  compelled  to 
go  further  into  the  subject. 

In  the  ordinary  aplanat  of  older  construction,  for  instance  Steinheil’s,  an  almost 
perfect  field  is  attained  np  to  an  angle  of  10‘,  but  beyond  thip,  in  consequence  of 
rapidly  increasing  astigmatism,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  speak  of  an  image.  In  the 
newer  aplanats  astigmatism  is  removed  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent.  The  field  is 
anastigmatic  np  to  about  20°,  but  at  20°  shows  a  strong  curve.  At  30°  it  is  difficult  to 
get  an  image,  and  40°  is  the  outside  limit.  In  the  anastigmats  the  field  is  good  for 
flatness  up  to  20°  generally.  Beyond  this  a  perceptible  curvature  begins,  and  in  some 
of  the  older  ones  also  perceptible  astigmatism,  bnt  both  d aviations  then  again 
diminish,  so  that  in  the  region  of  60°  an  anastigmatic  image  is  again  formed  in  the 
ideal  picture  plane.  In  the  triple  anastigmats  the  field  is  primarily  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  modern  anastigmats.  The  flatne  s  is  good  near  the  axis,  but  the  cur¬ 
vature  gradually  increases  in  amount,  and  about  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the 
“ordinary  anastigmats;”  whilst,  however,  in  the  “ordinary  anastigmats”  the 
curvature  soon  reaches  its  maximum  and  then  again  diminishes,  in  the  triple  anastig¬ 
mats  there  is  a  constant  increase  of  curvature.  At  43°  p  rceptible  anastigmatism  is 
apparent,  and  from  that  point  the  quality  of  the  image  deteriorates  constantly  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  aplanats,  whilst  in  the  “  ordinary  anastigmats”  it  improves. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  understand  in  what  manner  the  conclusion  is  wrong 
that  the  triple  anastigmat  “stands,  according  to  its  merits,  midway  between  the 
anastigmats  and  the  older  lenses  not  corrected  for  astigmatism." 

t  With  reference  to  this  explanation,  we  would  point  out  that  the  sentence  seized 
upon  (p.  216,  No.  16,  1893,  of  the  Photographen-Zeitung) ;  (Thk  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  June  3,  1898,  p.  363)  runs  as  follows  :  “  triple  anastigmat  ....  may 
.  .  .  .  suggest  the  idea,”  and  the  “  may”  simply  indicates  the  possibility.  But  the 
firm  of  Yoigtlander  is  also  to  blame  that  misunderstanding  may  attach  to  the  name 
“triple  anastigmat,”  since  their  symmetrical  “coiiinear,”  each  half  of  which  they 
describe  as  spherically,  chromatically,  and  anastigmatically  corrected,  is  advertised 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  March  26,  1817,  under  the  name  of 
“double  anastigmat.”  People  are  thus  led  to  a  questionable  false  inference,  and  will 
easily  believe  that  “  triple  anastigmat”  is  an  analogous  triple  objective,  in  which  the 
three  components  are  similarly  corrected,  if  double  anastigmat  means  an  objective  in 
which  each  half  ia  spherically,  chromatically,  and  anastigmatically  corrected. 

X  In  reply  to  this,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  “triple  anastigmat  in  its  other 
optical  qualities  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  anastigmatic  combinations  within  the 
angle  utilised,”  as  shown  by  the  statements  in  the  article  printed  in  No.  19,  1893,  of 
the  Deutsche  Photographen-Zeitung  (The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  June  3, 
1898,  p.  362),  and  which  are  here  repeated  and  supplemented.  With  reference  to 
Yoigtlander’s  assertion  that,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  cemented  surfaces,  the 
rapidity  is  increased,  experiments  made  in  another  quarter  have  proved  actually  that 
the  triple  anastigmat  has  no  advantage  whatever  in  comparison  with  other  lenses  of 
the  same  relative  aperture.  These  experiments  were  carried  out  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  lenses  ware  mounted  for  comparison  upon  a  stereoscopic  camera,  and  gave  a 
sharp  image  upon  the  same  focussing  screen.  After  the  lenses  were  stopped  to 
identical  relative  apertures  (/  8  or/-12‘5,  &c.),  the  exposure  was  made  with  a  focal 
plane  shutter.  If  Messrs.  Yoigtlander  have  obtained  results  differing  from  these,  let 
them  be  produced  with  exact  description  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
taken,  so  that  comparison  may  be  made.  We  shall  then  see  which  results  are  the 
more  reliable. 

§  The  name  “  subordinate  anastigmat  ”  seems  more  appropriate  than  ever,  in 
view  of  these  and  our  previous  remarks. 
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IS  DIFFUSION  CF  FOCUS  DESIRABLE? 

[Paper  read  before  the  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.] 

Is  diffusion  of  focus  desirable  in  pictorial  photographs  ?  should  they  be 
'•critically  sharp,  or  more  or  less  blurred  ? 

Those  who  advocate  “  fuzziness  ”  oppose  sharp  definition  in  pictorial 
photography  only,  admitting  that  in  technical  work  critical  sharpness  is 
■essential ;  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  from  the 
‘■basis  of  pictorial  work,  although  the  question  naturally  arises,  Why 
should  a  pictorial  production  in  photography  be  of  necessity  technically 
defective  ?  If  this  is  so,  then  photography  differs  essentially  from  any 
other  method  of  pictorial  expression.  It  may  also  be  permissible  to 
allude  in  passing  to  the  fact  that,  in  an  article  that  appeared  a  few 
months  ago,  a  prominent  pictorial  photographer  advocated  that  even 
<-  architectural  photographs,  if  their  producer  aimed  at  pictorial  effect, 
should  be  more  or  less  out  of  focus.  Speaking  as  one  who  had  made 

■  architectural  drawings  for  many  years  before  working  with  a  camera,  I 
would  say  most  strongly  that  such  an  expression  of  opinion  is  absolutely 
(indefensible. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  to  know  first 
the  objects  of  diffusion  of  focus,  or  fuzziness,  and  the  advantages  that  it  is 
supposed  to  confer,  and  then  ascertain  if  these  objects  could  not  equally 
well  be  attained  without  sacrificing  definition  or  technical  quality ;  in 
other  words,  if  the  worker  were  only  a  better  photographer,  if  he  were 
'better  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  his  tools  and  materials,  whether 
■he  could  not  better  attain  his  end  by  other  mpans  than  by  distorting  his 
image  by  putting  it  out  of  focus,  which  is,  in  many  instances,  only  a 
<  disguise  to  cover  a  multitude  of  defects  that  his  work  would  show  if  it 
were  sharp,  defects  that  would  indicate  want  of  skill  to  a  desired  effect. 

First,  there  is  the  supposed  pictorial  quality  of  fuzzy  photographs  as 

•  contrasted  with  those  sharply  defined ;  though,  even  from  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  advocates  of  fuzziness,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  fact  of  a  photograph  being  out  of  focus  should  alone  confer  on  it 
■(pictorial  qualities  that  it  could  not  otherwise  possess. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges,  in  the  Amateur  Photographer,  a  few  months  ago, 
illustrated  an  article  advocating  absence  of  sharp  definition  with  two 
^photographs  in  which  point  of  view,  lighting,  and  all  else  were  identical, 

-  excepting  that  one  was  sharply  defined  throughout,  and  the  other  had 
*mo  portion  sharp,  claiming  that  in  consequence  of  this  difference  only 
one  was  a  picture,  while  the  other,  that  sharply  defined,  was  not. 

Why  should  poetry,  sentiment,  and  all  else  that  is  involved  in  the 
word  picture,  be  dependent  on  want  of  sharpness,  which  is  only  a  form  of 

*  distortion  ? 

Pictorial  quality  depends  on  the  sentiment,  composition,  breadth  of 
effect  and  "expression  in  a  photograph  equally  as  in  any  other  picture ; 
certainly  not  in  taking  it  more  or  less  blurred,  a  trick  that  any  one  can 
acquire  with  little  or  no  practice,  while  the  attainment  of  the  art  of 
npictorial  expression  is  the  work  of  many  years,  success  being  only  arrived 
-at  after  many  failures. 

This  pictorial  quality  is  said  to  be  gained  by  the  greater  Ibreadth  of 

■  effect  in  an  out  of- focus  photograph,  this  breadth  being  due  to— 

1.  Loss  of  harshness,  or  relief  of  one  object  against  another. 

2.  The  suppression  of  detail,  and 

3.  The  greater  effect,  or  rendering  of  atmosphere. 

Unquestionably,  harshness  or  hardness,  or  aggressiveness  of  detail,  or 

the  absence  of  atmosphere,  are  all  fatal  to  good  pictorial  effect ;  but  does 
sharp  definition  necessarily  involve  these  defects  and  does  diffusion  of 
focus  secure  their  absence  ?  I  think  not. 

Why  is  detail  aggressive  or  irritating  by  its  myriad  lights  and  shades  ? 
Why  should  one  ooject  stand  out  in  hard  relief  against  another  ?  Why 
should  there  be  absence  of  atmosphere  ?  It  resolves  itself  entirely  into  a 
question  of  the  quality,  and  character,  and  direction  of  the  lighting  at  the 
time  of  making  the  exposure.  If  the  many  lights  and  shades  that  make 
■the  detail  aggressive  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  exposing  the  plate,  they 
would  certainly  not  appear  under  any  circumstances  in  the  finished 
picture.  Gan  any  one  reasonably  expect  that  a  negative  taken  when  distant 
hills,  trees,  or  buildings,  stand  out  strongly  with  well-defined  outlines 
against  the  sky,  or  harshly  contrasted  with  each  other,  will  show  them 
softly  defined  and  gradually  disappearing  into  hazy  distance?  Mr.  A. 
■Horsley  Hinton,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  pictorial  photographers, 
stated  in  a  recent  article  that,  on  a  moderately  hazy  day,  the  employment 
of  a  small  stop— /-32,  for  instance— would  destroy  the  existing  effect  of 
atmosphere,  while /-6  or  f-8  would  secure  it.  This  is  a  view  from  which 
.I  most  strongly  dissent.  If  atmospheric  haze  exists,  all  the  stopping 
down  possible  will  never  remove  it ;  if  it  is  not  present,  the  use  of  a 
large  aperture,  or  putting  some  planes  of  the  picture  out  of  focus  can 
never  produce  it.  Those  who,  for  business,  have  to  photograph  buildings, 
■&c.,  in  large  and  smoky  cities,  know  only  too  well  the  difficulty  that  they 
experience  on  dull  or  hazy  days  in  obtaining  clear  negatives  free  from 
haziness;  the  task  is  frequently  hopeless.  This  fact  was  very  forcibly 
■illustrated  to  me  this  morning,  which  was  damp  and  hazy,  on  my  way  to 
business. 

From  the  Temple  Station,  looking  westwards  along  the  Victoria  Em¬ 
bankment,  all  the  details  of  Somerset  House,  a  few  yards  away,  were 
(plainly  visible ;  every  stone,  every  indentation  could  be  seen,  and  the 
outlines  well  marked  against  the  sky.  A  little  beyond  this  stands  the 


Hotel  Cecil,  in  which  only  the  principal  lines  could  be  seen,  and  the  out¬ 
line  against  the  sky  was  very  grey.  Farther  away  still  is  the  National 
Liberal  Club,  which  appeared  only  a  grey,  hazy  mass,  in  which  no 
detail  of  any  kind  was  visible,  and  the  outline  almost  lost,  although  it 
was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  where  I  stood.  The  Houses  of 
Parliament,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  this,  were  absolutely  in¬ 
visible  ;  yet,  on  an  ordinarily  clear  day,  with  the  sun  shining,  not  only 
is  each  of  these  buildings  clearly  visible,  but  the  time  can  be  read  by 
the  clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  most  distant  of  them  all,  by 
any  one  with  fairly  good  sight.  Now,  the  fact  that  I  wish  to  emphasise 
is  this :  if  the  conditions  of  lighting  or  haziness  existing  at  the  time  of 
exposing  the  plate  are  favourable  to  the  absence  of  aggressive  detail  or 
harshness,  or  the  rendering  of  atmosphere,  then  fine  definition  as  given 
by  the  lens  will  not  destroy  this  existing  effect,  and,  if  it  does  exist,  then 
absence  of  definition  cannot  possibly  render  a  true  effect  of  atmospheric 
haze.  Distortion  of  detail  by  blurring  is  not  atmosphere,  but  only  a  poor 
imitation  that  is  a  tacit  admission  that  its  producer  had  either  insufficient 
skill  or  patience  to  secure  the  effect  that  he  has  attempted  to  imitate. 
The  lens  shows  detail  less  strongly  marked  than  we  see  it :  frequently, 
when  all  the  details  of  a  town  building  are  plainly  visible  to  the  eye,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  a  negative  that  shall  render  them  clearly, 
and  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  effects  of  foliage  in  a  landscape. 

In  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton’s  article  again  I  read :  “  With  a  sharply  defined 
foreground  the  eye  is  attracted,  and  the  interest  so  far  arrested  that  it  is 
difficult  to  travel  further  and  enter  into  the  poetry  and  sentiment  of  the 
scene  beyond.”  This  would  be  true  if  the  lighting  of  the  foreground 
were  harsh  and  hard,  but  not  if  it  were  so  soft  that  the  detail,  while 
present,  was  not  apparent  until  looked  for.  In  most  discussions  on  this 
subject  two  entirely  different  points  are  confused  with  each  other.  It  is 
not  the  fine  definition  that  militates  against  the  poetry  of  the  scene,  but 
the  harshness  or  hard  relief  that  results  from  defective  lighting.  The 
word  sharpness  is  used  by  a  painter  to  describe  the  hard  relief  of  one 
part  of  a  picture  against  another,  and  photographers  often  apply  the 
legitimate  objections  against  too  sharp  a  picture  in  this  sense  to  one  in 
which  the  sharpness  to  which  they  object  is  fine  definition — quite  a 
different  matter. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  fine  definition  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  softest  atmospheric  effects  and  absence  of  aggressive  detail,  but  more 
than  this  is  necessary.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  give  reasons  for 
stating  that  absence  of  definition  is  in  itself  a  defect,  and  that  the  attempt 
to  secure  the  effect  of  atmosphere  or  the  suppression  of  detail  by  diffusion 
of  focus  is  indefensible. 

Absence  of  definition  carries  with  it  destruction  of  form  and  structure ; 
certainly  sufficient  want  of  definition  to  destroy  the  effect  of  aggressive 
details  must  destroy  their  form,  and  only  substitute  for  their  well-defined 
lights  and  shades  meaningless  blurs  and  patches,  irritating  because  of 
their  want  of  form  and  character. 

A  skilful  worker  in  any  art,  in  producing  pictures,  will  emphasise  the 
character  of  the  method  by  which  his  result  is  obtained,  and  make  use  of 
its  special  qualities  to  secure  effects  that  could  not  be  copied  in  any  other 
method  of  working  without  sacrificing  quality.  Thus,  a  water-colour 
drawing  is  essentially  different  from  an  oil  painting,  while  a  line  en¬ 
graving  or  etching  differs  from  both.  For  this  reason  a  photographer 
should  avail  himself  of  the  marvellous  power  of  drawing  possessed  by  the 
lens,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  other  qualities  that  are  thereby 
sacrificed,  and,  so  far,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  tenable  argument  has  been 
advanced  to  prove  that  there  is  any  real  gain  by  loss  of  drawing  or  loss  of 
definition. 

Photographs  are  frequently  compared  with  paintings  and  painters’ 
methods  of  working,  but  the  comparison  is  not  a  fair  one.  The  scene- 
painter’s  methods  cannot  be  applied  to  the  work  of  the  miniaturist,  and 
the  manner  of  producing  a  picture  measuring  four  or  five  feet  each  way 
must  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  photograph  that  is  only  a  few 
inches.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  a  photographic  reproduction  of  one  of  a 
leading  painter’s  works  if  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  inches  long  appears  as 
a  well-defined  photograph,  and  this  should  be  a  better  guide  than 
attempting  to  copy  the  method  of  working  on  a  large  canvas  when  pro¬ 
ducing  a  small  photographic  negative. 

There  is  one  point  more,  and  one  that  has  been  a  strong  inducement 
to  me  to  open  this  discussion,  and  that  is  to  protest  most  emphatically 
against  the  position  taken  by  so  many  pictorial  photographers  that, 
while  admitting  that  originality  is  essential  for  pictorial  work,  and 
claiming  for  themselves  absolute  freedom  to  work  as  they  please  in  order 
to  carry  out  their  ideas,  and  objecting  to  be  governed  by  anyrecognised  stan¬ 
dard  of  technical  work,  they  yet  couple  with  this  the  contention  that  only 
the  type  of  work  that  tiiey  produce  has  any  claim  to  the  title  pictorial ;  and 
only  just  the  degree  of  fuzziness  that  they  advocate,  no  more  and  no  less. 

If,  as  I  have  contended,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  soft  foregrounds  and 
middle  distance  without  self-assertive  detail,  and  hazy  distance  in  which 
the  planes  melt  into  one  another  and  finally  lose  themselves  imper¬ 
ceptibly  in  the  sky,  without  sacrificing  definition  or  technical  quality, 
surely  this  method  of  working  is  more  meritorious  than  attempting  to 
imitate  these  effects  when  they  do  not  exist  by  the  mere  trick  of  blurring 
the  image.  A  photograph  that  combines  pictorial  effect  with  good 
technical  quality  is  a  far  better  production  than  one  whose  artistic  value 
is  marred  by  glaring  technical  defects.  Henbx  W.  Bennett. 
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“  SENTIMENT  OF  ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

We  have  received  the  prospectus,  printed  in  amusing  and  nervous  English, 

“  of  a  publication  of  great  riches,”  Sentiment  of  Art  in  Photography. 
Messrs.  Camille  Smits  &  Co.,  of  61,  Rue  de  Cornet,  Brussels,  who  send 
us  the  circular,  say:  “A  simple  examination  will  convince  you  of  the 
interest  and  importance  of  our  publication.’ 

We  quote  the  following,  treating  of  Messrs.  Smits’  object 

“Our  object?  Here  it  is  :  .  . 

“  It  is  to  make  of  the  photographer,  not  an  artisan,  but  an  artist,  it  is 
to  destroy  the  prejudice,  according  to  which  the  amateur  must  be  content 
with  reproducing  as  truly  as  possible  the  reality  shown  by  the  object-glass, 
without  occupying  himself  with  the  impression  evolved  by  it 

“  The  photography  of  all  arts  is  certainly  the  most  positive,  and  some 
people  value  it  only  by  as  much  as  it  reproduces  exactly  until  the 
smallest  details,  without  caring  how  much  this  kind  of  minute  interpre¬ 
tation  is  mean  and  little  artistic.  .  . 

“  We  therefore  must  get  the  better  of  the  common  opinion  and 
vanquish  equally  the  servility  of  the  apparatus.  _ 

“  The  sculptor  is  not  the  slave  of  his  boasting  tool,  neither  the  painter 
of  his  brush,  nor  the  engraver  of  his  graving  tool,  but  the  photographer 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  slave  of  his  apparatus. 

“  How  to  surmount  such  an  obstacle?  First  by  studying  thoroughly 
the  subject  to  be  reproduced  and  by  choosing  judiciously  the  light— sun 
and  shadow  are  they  not  principal  agents  for  success? — and  then  by  a 
work  in  the  laboratory,  where  the  photographer,  having  become  again 
artisan,  will  be  his  own  master  in  choosing  the  proceedings. 

“  To  reach  the  highest  possible  degree  of  art  in  interpreting  the  nature 
by  photography  shall  be  our  object. 

“  This  object,  shall  we  realise  it  ? 
u  Yes* 

What  we  want  to  do  before  all,  is  to  stimulate  the  amateurs,  and  the 
only  way  to  that  is  the  competition,  which  we  shall  therefore  organize 

every  month.  .  . 

*-  “  The  works  having  received  a  prize  shall  constitute  the  publication, 
the  amateurs  will  have  thus  before  their  eyes  models  which  will  serve 
them  as  patterns  teaching.  The  public  will  be  judge,  and  will  soon  be 
able  to  judge  by  himself  the  obtained  result.  _ 

“We  appeal  therefore  to  the  good-will  of  all.  This  good-will,  which 
the  charm  of  research,  inspiration  and  artistic  work  must  rally  naturally 
to  our  undertaking,  for  nothing  will  be  more  interesting  than  these  com¬ 
petitions,  as  much  for  the  amateur  as  for  the  public.  High  encourage¬ 
ments  have  already  been  given  to  us,  a  fact  that  will  make  our  task  an 
easy  one.— We  expect  the  support  of  all  who  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
questions  of  Art.” 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  this  form  of  competition 
should  apply  at  the  address  given  for  the  rules.  The  following  is  a 
glance  at  the  programme  of  the  competitions  : — 

1.  Competition  of  the  Month  of  August. — General  competition . 
Landscape.  Special  competition :  Landscape  in  twilight.  It  is  the 
exquisite  hour,  when  the  moon,  like  a  golden  galley,  ascends  the  clear 
sky,  where  the  stars  are  beginning  to  twinkle.  The  ploughman  leaves 
the  black  furrow  drown  by  the  ploughshare.  Solitude  around. 

2.  Competition  of  the  Month  of  September. — General  competition : 
Interior  with  persons.  Special  competition :  Interior  with  persons. 
Room  of  a  rich  or  poor  person.— The  wife  left  by  her  young  husband  waits 
in  the  corner  of  the  hearth.  Study  of  a  light  effect,  which,  making  the 
face  conspicuous,  shows  its  sorrowful  expression. 

B.  Competition  of  the  Month  of  October. — General  competition : 
Summer  landscape.  Special  competition  :  Summer  landscape.  Allegory.^ 
Flowers  everywhere  and  over  the  roads  young  girls  carrying  arms  full  oi 
corollas  of  many  colours.  .  . 

4.  Competition  of  the  Month  of  November. — General  competition  : 
Study  of  nudity.  Special  competition :  Study  of  nudity.  Personification 
of  the  youth. — Slender  and  graceful  forms,  whose  outlines  especially 
must  be  studied. — Accessories  serving  as  frame  for  the  young  girl  and  as 
reason  for  the  chosen  attitude. 

5.  Competition  of  the  Month  of  December. — General  competition: 
Portrait  of  a  woman.  Special  competition:  Portrait  of  a  woman. 
Standing  or  sitting,  full-length  portrait.  Study  of  the  outlines  and  the 
light. 


DARK-ROOM  SIGNS. 

The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Guild,  6,  Farringdon-avenue,  have 
prepared  for  the  use  of  photographic  dealers,  hotel-keepers,  and  others 
who  are  willing  to  allow  the  use  of  a  photographic  dark  room  either  free 
or  at  a  small  charge,  a  distinctive  placard  in  the  form  of  a  blue  printed 
Maltese  cross  six  inches  square,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  reduction. 
The  Council  believe  that  the  use  of  a  distinctive  emblem  which  shall  be 
seen  at  a  glance  by  the  photographic  tourist  will  be  of  great  use,  not  only 
to  the  photographers,  but  also  to  those  who  put  the  dark  rooms  at  their 
disposal.  They  are  preparing  a  list  of  photographic  dark  rooms,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  send  these  cards  to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  display  the 
same.  They  hope  to  publish  a  fairly  complete  list  of  dark  rooms  for  the 
use  of  members  of  the  Guild,  and,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  available 


for  all  photographers,  they  propose  to  communicate  through  our  pages 
the  additions  to  the  list  which  may  be  obtained  from  time  to  time. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Guild  writes  :  “  Those  of  your 
readers  who  are  joining  the  Convention,  and  many  others  who  will  visit 
the  Western  Highlands  this  year,  may  be  interested  in  the  following  list 


of  public  dark  rooms,  which  are  at  their  service  for  plate-changing,  either 
free  or  for  a  very  small  fee.  Those  marked  with  asterisks  provide  for 
developing  also  at  a  small  charge.  All  are  marked  by  the  distinctive 
badge  of  the  Photographic  Guild.  Similar  lists  are  being  prepared  for 
the  use  of  members  of  the  Guild  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  receive  the  addresses  of  any  with  which  we  have  not 
yet  communicated”: — 

*John  Cummings,  21,  Mill-street,  Alloa. 

*P.  Feathers,  6,  Castle-street,  Dundee. 

*W.  L.  Ker,  56,  High-street,  Dunfermline. 

*A.  H.  Baird,  39,  Lothian- street,  Edinburgh. 

*A.  Frazer,  32,  Teviot-place,  Edinburgh. 

*A.  D.  McGuthrie,  Bonnington,  Leith,  Edinburgh. 

*Wm.  Plume,  lx  Lothian-street,  Edinburgh. 

*J.  Lizars,  2,  Maitland-street,  Edinburgh. 

J.  M.  Turnbull,  6,  Rose-street,  Edinburgh. 

*  Walls  &  Frazer,  47,  Lothian-street,  Edinburgh. 

*R.  Sinclair,  35,  High-street,  Falkirk. 

*  Albion  Albumenising  Company,  13,  West  Nile-street,  Glasgow. 

*T.  Baird,  34,  Queen-street,  Glasgow. 

*Bolton  &  Sons,  134,  St.  Yincent-street,  Glasgow. 

*J.  Brown,  76,  St.  Yincent-street,  Glasgow. 

*J.  Davie,  19,  Gordon-street,  Glasgow. 

W.  J.  Hassard  &  Co.,  209,  Sauchiehall-street,  Glasgow. 

Lawson  &  Redpath,  18,  Charing-cross  Mansions,  Glasgow. 

*J.  Lizars,  101,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 

*Geo.  Mason  &  Co.,  120,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 

*McGhie  &  Co.,  75,  St.  Yincent-street,  Glasgow. 

*J.  More,  77,  Renfield-street,  Glasgow. 

*Rae  Bros.,  134,  St.  Yincent-street,  Glasgow. 

*  W.  A.  C.  Smith,  53,  Dundas-street,  Glasgow. 

J,  Trotter,  28,  Gordon-street,  Glasgow. 

*Wm.  Dow,  The  Apothecary  Hall,  Kinross. 

R.  Love  &  Co.,  Paisley. 

*  Smith  &  Govan,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

- - — * - - 


PORTRAIT  STATUES  IN  EGYPT  AND  AMERICA. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  says  the  American  Antiquarian,  that  from  the 
earliest  time  there  were  portraits  which  accurately  represent  the  forms 
and  faces  of  individuals.  Some  of  them  were  kings,  others  noblemen, 

and  a  few  private  persons.  .  , .  .  .  , 

An  unknown  man  of  the  fourth  dynasty  wrought  out  of  a  block  of  wood 
has  been  preserved.  From  this  we  learn  the  dress,  the  form,  and  the 
face  of  the  men  who  lived  in  that  time,  2000  b.c.  The  dress  was  a 
simple  tunic  with  a  cord  about  the  waist,  a  rude  sword  suspended  from 
the  cord,  and  a  knotted  staff  is  held  in  the  left  hand.  All  of  it  is  very 
plain  and  simple,  just  as  we  would  expect  to  see  at  this  time. 

Later  on  there  are  portraits  of  the  Hyksos  kings.  These  have  been 
described  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Sayce.  They  are  in  great  contrast  to  the  statues 
iust  mentioned.  They  represent  long,  lank,  lean  faces,  just  such  faces  as 
we  would  expect  to  see  in  the  Turanian  or  Mongolian  races,  with  a  long] 
lock  of  hair  falling  on  the  shoulder,  resembling  the  pigtail  of  the  Chinese 
but  more  resembling  the  scalp  locks  of  the  American  Indians. 

Still  later  there  appears  another  set  of  portraits.  They  seem  to  belong 
to  a  superior  race,  and  yet  one  which  was  allied  or  akin  to  the  firs*  *acj 
that  reigned  during  the  first  four  dynasties,  who  were  the  pyramid 
builders?  but  not  the  builders  of  the  temples  The  portraits  of  tb 
Pharaohs  are  also  given  in  most  books  on  Egyptology.  Among  them  tJ? 
most  interesting  was  that  of  Rameses  II.  These  were  tall  and  state! 
kings,  but  they  also  show  something  of  the  royal  air.  Later  on,  we  W 
as  great  a  change  in  the  portraits  as  we  do  m  costumes  and  in i  the  w 
and  agriculture  of  Egypt.  The  faces  now  resemble  the  Babylonian  an 
Assyrian  kings,  as  they  have  heavy  beards  and  full  faces,  and  wear  crow 
or  turbans.  The  hair  falls  in  heavy  folds  below  the  crown.  They  seer 
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to  be  well  fed  and  are  very  complacent,  and  are  in  contrast  to  the  warrior 
kings  such  as  Raineses  and  others. 

The  age  of  Ptolemy  brought  in  more  luxury  and  ease,  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  portraits  as  much  as  in  the  surroundings  of  the  kings. 

All  the  way  through  the  history  of  Egypt  there  was  a  line  of  nobility, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  and  revolutions  which  occurred.  There  was 
evidently  a  progress  in  civilisation,  and  this  progress  had  much  effect 
upon  individuals,  as  upon  the  entire  race,  and  marked  its  lines  in  their 
faces  and  forms  as  much  as  it  did  in  their  dress  and  equipage. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  this  progress  and  study  the  history  of 
Egypt  and  the  East  in  the  light  of  the  portraits  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served. 

What  shall  we  say  about  the  early  American  history,  that  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  advent  of  the  white  men  and  the  date  of  the  discovery?  Can 
we  learn  anything  from  the  portraits  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
land  ? 

We  have  in  the  preceding  numbers  spoken  of  the  portrait  columns  at 
Uxmal  Palenque,  in  Central  America,  and  have  maintained  that  they 
were  the  portraits  of  kings  and  queens.  Some  have  thought  differently, 
for  they  have  held  that  they  represent  the  divinities  and  culture,  heroes 
and  mere  imaginary  figures.  A  few,  such  as  M.  Le  Plongeon,  have  held 
that  they  were  portraits  which  resembled  Egyptian  faces,  and  have 
imagined  from  this  fact  and  others  a  connexion  between  Egypt  and 
America  in  prehistoric  times. 

A  close  study  of  the  portrait  columns  will  reveal  the  error,  for  there  is 
no  resemblance  whatever.  There  is,  however,  a  lesson  to  be  learned. 
These  portraits  are  in  great  contrast  to  the  pictures  of  the  North  American 
'Indians,  of  which  Blackhawk  was  a  specimen.  They  must  have  be¬ 
longed  to  different  races,  and  represent  a  different  line  of  descent. 


DONT’S. 

Don’t  tell  the  photographer  that  you  are  the  worst  subject  in  the  world 
to  photograph  and  never  had  a  successful  picture.  It  is  a  stilted  remark 
resulting  from  a  species  of  egotism,  which  simply  means  that  no  camera 
has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  producing  the  beauties  that  you  see  in  yourself. 

Don’t  imagine  that  it  is  necessary  to  assist  the  artist. 

Don’t  practise  expression,  and  so  succeed  in  disguising  yourself. 

Don’t  have  your  hair  cut  or  whiskers  trimmed  just  before  sitting  for  a 
picture.  It  will  make  you  look  stiff  and  unnatural. 

Don’t  tell  baby  that  birds  and  monkeys  will  jump  out  of  the  side  of  the 
gallery  to  amuse  him.  His  disappointment  will  make  him  cross. 

Don’t  bring  the  entire  family  along  to  keep  the  child  in  good  humour. 
The  artist  can  do  that  much  more  easily,  and  the  baby  is  less  likely  to 
become  nervous. 

Don’t  bring  a  friend  along  to  pose  you.  Trust  to  professional  rather 
than  amateur  skill. 

Don’t  antagonise  the  photographer  because  your  wife  or  daughter  has 
worried  you  into  going  to  the  studio. 

Don’t,  if  you  are  an  amateur,  try  to  instruct  an  artist  of  thirty  years’ 
3xperience  how  to  make  a  successful  photograph. 

Don’t  grow  angry  if  you  cannot  break  the  business  rules  of  the  studio 
oecause  you  do  not  think  they  are  good. 

Don’t  forget  that  every  good  piece  of  art  involves  first,  “  essentially  the 
evidence  of  human  skill,  and  the  formation  of  an  actually  beautiful 
Ring  by  it.’ — Professional  Photographer. 

- ♦ - 
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SIR.  Wilfred  Emery  of  3,  Soho-street,  W.C.,  draws  attention  to  his 
mlf-plate  set  of  photographic  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  compact 
louble- extension  camera,  with  swing  and  reversing  back,  wide-angle 
novement,  rising  front,  Ac.,  double  dark  slide,  and  a  three  fold  tripod. 


There  is  also  a  R.R.  lens  of  very  good  quality,  fitted  with  iris  diaphragm5', 
yhich  can  be  supplied  to  the  above  at  at  a  small  extra  cost.  The  camera 
ppears  to  be  well  and  strongly  made,  and  the  set  is  undoubtedly  good 
alue  at  the  price  charged. 


Portrait  Yelox  Paper. 

J.  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  22,  Garrick-street,  W.C. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  pictorial  supplements  of  some  of 
our  American  photographic  contemporaries,  which  have  taken  the  form 
of  prints  on  Velox  paper.  It  is  specially  suitable  for  portrait  work. 
Messrs.  Griffin  have  just  sent  us  a  sample  of  the  paper,  together  with  the 
developer  in  powder  form  that  merely  requires  dissolution  in  water  to  fit 
it  for  immediate  use.  Portrait  Velox  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  other  papers  of  the  Nepera  Company  that  have  recently  been 
issued  in  Great  Britain,  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  developed  and  mani¬ 
pulated  without  regard  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  actinic  light  from  the 
dark  room.  Softness  of  image,  freedom  from  grain  in  the  shadows,  and 
an  absence  of  hardness  are  the  principal  distinguishing  characteristics 
claimed  for  Portrait  Yelox — claims  which,  upon  trial,  we  find  amply  sub¬ 
stantiated.  The  surface  is  half  matt.  We  note  that  a  feature  is  made 
of  “  Special  Rough,”  and  “  Special  Glossy”  papers  for  soft  effects  from 
strong  negatives.  The  Velox  papers  well  deserve  their  popularity,  for 
they  give  very  charming  results. 


The  Cadett  Spectrum  Plates  :  “  Ordinary”  Brand — H.  &  D.  Speed 

Number,  37. 

Cadett  &  Neall,  Ashtead,  Surrey. 

In  the  manipulation  of  this  new  brand  of  the  Cadett  orthochromatic  plates 
we  experienced  far  less  difficulty  in  avoiding  fog  than  we  had  anticipated. 
Our  slides,  as  suggested  by  the  makers,  were  filled  in  total  darkness ;  but, 
in  transferring  the  plates  to  the  dish,  we  stood  with  our  backs  to  a  source 
of  red  light  some  eight  feet  away,  and  this,  while  shielding  the  plate  from 
the  direct  rays,  enabled  us  to  see  sufficiently  to  be  sure  of  what  we  were 
doing.  Our  negatives  subsequently  showed  no  trace  of  fog,  and  thus 
we  might  say  that,  given  a  little  care,  total  darkness  is  not  wholly  essential 
at  the  development  stage.  We  employed  a  dilute  solution  of  diphenal 
for  development,  and,  arriving  at  a  rough  calculation  that  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  would  be  required,  we,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  were  rewarded  with 
clear,  bright,  dense,  and  fog-free  negatives.  Our  test  subject  was  a 
specially  prepared  three-colour  picture,  printed  with  selected  inks,  and  a 
comparison  of  print  with  original  shows  that  the  Spectrum  Ordinary  plate 
possesses  an  almost  perfect  power  of  correctly  translating  colour  values. 
The  plate  is  specially  put  out  for  general  studio  and  landscape  work, 
and,  judging  by  the  exposures  we  ourselves  made  and  the  unmistakable 
good  qualities  of  the  results,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Cadett  Spectrum  Ordinary  plate  accomplishes  everything  that  is  claimed 
for  it.  Certainly  we  were  very  pleased  with  the  trials  we  made. 


Off  Your  Bikes. 

By  Walker  Miles.  Published  by  R.  E.  Taylor  &  Son,  19,  Old-street,  E.C.  136  pp. 

Price  Is, 

“Off  Your  Bikes  ”  is  the  fanciful  title  of  Mr.  Walker  Miles’s  latest 
addition  to  his  series  of  little  books  treating  of  field-path  rambles.  The 
author,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  enthusiast  in  the  pastime  described  as 
“  padding  the  hoof,”  and  he  has  a  keen  love  of  the  country.  Monmouth 
and  Raglan,  Warlingham  and  the  South  Downs,  have  been  the  scenes  of 
his  latest  visits,  and  he  gives  the  intending  tourist  in  those  districts 
much  useful  information  to  guide  him.  The  other  contents  of  the  book 
include  some  spirited  references  to  the  subject  of  footpath  protection, 
several  poor  reproductions  of  photographs  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bedding,  and  a 
humorous  rhymed  legend  of  Leith  Hill  Tower,  “  Rummy  Dick’s 
Ghost.”  The  little  book,  which,  inter  alia,  makes  a  friendly  tilt  at 
the  cycling  mania,  is  decidedly  worth  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
nature-lover. 

The  Use  of  the  Hand  Camera. 

By  Clive  Holland.  198  pp.,  price  2s.  6d.  Westminster  :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 

Judging  by  the  twenty  or  more  half-tone  reproductions  in  this  volume, 
Mr.  Clive  Holland  takes  very  good  photographs  ;  but  he  scarcely  shines 
as  an  author  of  photographic  books,  if  his  present  effort  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  knowledge  and  powers.  In  Chapter  I.  several  well- 
known  cameras  are  recommended ;  but  the  descriptions  (and  prices)  given 
are  obviously  of  the  merest  catalogue  kind,  and  the  reader  is  left  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  essential  points  of  those  instruments.  To  speak 
of  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  working  at  the  “  comparatively  large  ”  aperture 
of  /- 8  is  an  indication  of  a  very  scanty  knowledge  of  photographic  optics. 
The  advice  to  expose  at  least  two  plates  on  all  subjects  of  importance  is 
scarcely  sound.  If  two,  why  not  twenty?  Besides,  if  this  plan  of 
working  has  anything  to  recommend  it,  why,  on  earth,  does  the  author  go 
to  the  trouble  of  printing  exposure  tables  ?  The  book  would  have  gained 
immensely  had  the  proof  sheets  been  subjected  to  competent  revision. 
For  instance  (page  120),  the  author  includes  “ammonia  bromide”  in  a 
formula.  He  means  “  ammonium  bromide,”  and  should  have  said  so, 
especially  as  he  has  it  right  in  other  places.  Mercuric  chloride  is  also 
called  mercury  perchloride  and  bichloride  of  mercury.  Again  :  “  clean 
hypo  bath,  6  ounces  ;  ”  what  strength  is  meant?  The  book  as  a  whole 
does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  amateuiish  platitudes,  although  it  is  fair 
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o  add  that  the  class  to  which  it  is  addressed  may  not  notice  this.  A 
good  volume  on  the  use  of  the  hand  camera  has  yet  to  be  written,  and 
Mr.  Clive  Holland  may  easily  accomplish  this,  if,  to  his  undoubted 
ability  as  a  taker  of  photographs,  he  will  join  a  determination  to 
master  the  minutice  of  photography  sufficiently  to  qualify  him  for  the 
position  of  a  teacher  of  others — a  position  he  has  by  no  means  yet 
secured.  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  contributes  an  introduction  to  the  book, 
which  gains  as  little  from  such  a  “  send  off  ”  as  Mr.  Hinton  does  from 
his  association  with  a  volume  which  is  distinctly  below  the  level  of  the 
photographic  pabulum  that  comes  out  of  Creed-lane  every  week. 


“  Wolfe-Land  A  Handbook  to  Westebham  and  its  Surroundings. 

By  Gibson  Thompson.  158  pp.  Price  6d.  London  :  Beechings,  174,  Strand,  W.C. 
Of  the  many  books  that  we  have  recently  noticed  few  have  given  us  such 
real  pleasure  as  Mr.  Thompson’s  agreeable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  country  side.  Taking  Westerham  as  bis  centre,  Mr.  Thompson 
gives  a  history  and  guide  to  one  of  the  most  charming  districts  near 
London.  We  have  gone  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground  covered  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  some  of  our  most  recent  cycle  and  camera  excursions 
have  been  into  the  matchless  Kent  country  which  he  describes.  There  is 
a  useful  map  and  seventy-two  illustrations  in  the  book,  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend.  General  Wolfe  lived  at  Westerham,  hence  the  title 
chosen  for  Mr.  Thompson’s  volume,  which  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Homeland  Association.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Fly  FishiDg  on  the 
Darenth  by  Mr.  J.  Paul  Taylor,  and  an  introduction  by  Colonel  C.  A.  M. 
Warde.  Altogether  a  charming  production,  reminding  us  of  many  happy 
hours  passed  amid  the  scenes  therein  described. 


The  Hurter  &  Driffield  Photographer’s  Note-book,  published  by  Sidney 
Smith,  26,  Albert- street,  Manchester,  should  be  of  great  use  to  all  those 
who  take  practical  advantage  of  the  H.  &  D.  system  of  plate- speed 
marking.  It  is  intended  to  be  employed  with  the  actinograph,  and  it 
affords  spaces  for  recording  all  the  data  of  exposures.  We  can  cordially 
recommend  it  as  a  valuable  aid  to  accuracy  in  exposure  and  development 
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Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  July  6,  at  eight  o’clock,  Open 
Meeting,  it  being  Convention  week.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Club  on  the  personal  introduction  of  a  member,  or  by  invitation  cards, 
which  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  R.  Stretton,  4, 'Queen-street-place,  London, 
E. C.)  will  be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

The  Artists’  Guild. — Princess  Christian  offers  prizes  for  embroidery  at 
the  Artists’  Guild  Tenth  Amateur  Art  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the  Imperial 
Institute  in  November  next.  The  Exhibition  is  open  to  all  amateurs.  Prizes 
are  offered  for  painting,  carving,  photography,  work  in  leather  and  metals, 
&c.  Full  particulars  from  Lieut. -Colonel  Bacon,  Secretary  Artists’  Guild, 
Exhibition-road,  S.W. 

Romney  Studio,  Limited. — The  above  named  Company  has  been  registered 
by  T.  E.  Green,  of  41,  Threadneedl e-street,  E.C. ,  with  a  capital  of  3000Z.  in 
2000  preferred  and  1000  deferred  shares  of  11.  each.  The  objects  of  the 
Company  are  to  carry  on  the  business  of  photographers  and  dealers  in  works 
of  art,  sculpture,  &c.  Table  A  mainly  applies.  The  registered  office  is  at 
122,  Reg-nt-street,  W. 

A  deed  of  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  has  been  executed  by 
James  Mellor  Butler,  of  1,  Baldwin- street,  Bristol,  and  28,  Regent- street, 
New  Swindon,  and  residing  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Lilly  meade-avenue,  Totter- 
down,  Bristol,  photographer  under  which  Mr.  E.  T.  Collins,  chartered  ac¬ 
countant,  39,  Broad-street,  Biistol,  is  trustee.  The  unsecured  liabilities  are 
returned  at  1399£. ,  and  the  assets,  after  deducting  claims  of  preferential 
creditors  payable  in  full,  are  estimated  at  400Z.  The  deed  provides  for  the 
assignment  of  the  estate  upon  trust  to  realise  in  case  of  default  by  the  trustee, 
but  no  steps  to  be  taken  to  realise  the  estate  if  the  debtor  pays  a  composition 
of  5s.  in  the  £  within  three  months. 

How  Willesden  Paper  is  Made. — A  concentrated  solution  o'cuprammonium 
hydroxide  is  formed  by  dissolving  cupric  hydroxide  in  ammonia  to  saturation  ; 
the  paper,  wound  on  a  drum,  is  drawn  through  the  solution,  and  then  over 
heated  hollow  iron  drums,  by  which  means  it  is  dried  and  rewound.  In 
passing  through  the  solution,  the  cellulose  on  the  outside  of  the  paper  becomes 
partly  dissolved,  and  on  drying  is  reprecipitated  in  an  amorphous  form,  so 
that  the  pores  of  the  paper  are  entirely  filled  with  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
copper  salt  is  decomposed,  and  a  compound  of  that  metal  remains  in  the 
paper,  acting  as  a  preservative.  Thicker  sheets  (or  two-ply)  are  obtained  by 
running  two  sheets  of  paper  simultaneously  through  the  solution,  and  they 
become  welded  together  on  the-  hot  drums ;  four-ply  paper  is  made  by 
running  two  sheets  of  two-ply  paper  together  again  through  the  solution,  and 
so  on  for  thicker  material. 

The  Action  of  Electric  Discharges  on  Photographic  Plates. — “Ido 
not  know  whether  others  have  observed  the  fact  that,  when  strong  sparks 
from  an  induction  coil  or  influence  machine  are  allowed  to  traverse  the  sensi¬ 
tive  surface  of  an  ordinary  photographic  dry  plate,  a  dark  line,  delineat¬ 
ing  the  path  of  the  spark,  is  immediately  produced,  and  can  clearly  be  seen 
without  any  necessity  for  photographic  development.  Further,  that  such 
lines,  though  faint  to  commence  with,  darken  appreciably  after  a  few  minutes’ 


lapse  of  time,  and  still  more  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  This  appears  to 
indicate  that,  whatever  the  precise  action  of  the  spark  on  the  film,  this  action 
continues  after  it  has  once  been  started.  Further,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
these  lines,  if  examined  with  a  magnifjirg  glass,  are  always  found  to  consist 
of  two  dark  lines  with  a  light  space  between  them.  This  is  specially  notice¬ 
able  immediately  after  the  spark  has  passed,  the  space  apparently  filling  up 
with  lapse  of  time.’’ — A.  A.  C.  Swinton  in  Nature. 

Concerning  Lord  Crawford’s  collection  of  manuscripts  at  the  Grafton  Gal¬ 
leries,  a  well-known  art  critic  writes  :  “We  hope  the  Earl  of  Crawford  ban 
been  persuaded  to  prolong  the  exhibition  of  his  manuscripts  and  mediaeval 
bindings  beyond  the  few  days  at  first  announced.  It  is  a  most  amazing  col¬ 
lection,  full  of  very  r  re  and  beautiful  examples  of  an  art  now  lost  to  us.  Many 
periods  and  maey  countries  are  represented.  There  is  Greek  and  Latin  work 
of  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity  ;  French  and  English,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  Ceitic  and  Icelandic  MSS.  have  a  place.  More  curious  are  the 
old  Egyptian  rolls  on  papyrus,  the  Singhal-se,  Tamil,  and  other  sacred  books- 
on  palm-leaves,  and,  indeed,  all  the  Oriental  specimens.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  dating  back  to  B.c.  300-100,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  text  and  vignettes  that  even  the  purist  to-day  would  admit  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  decorative,  so  well  balanced  are  the  proportions  and  so  harmonious  the- 
relations  of  drawing  and  writing.  Really  the  artist  has  as  much  to  learn  from 
these  old  MSS.  as  the  archaeologist  or  the  historian.  The  illustrator  and  the 
printer  can  consult  them  with  advantage.  In  writing  of  the  French  books  of 
the  eighteenth  century  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's,  we  pointed  out  that  a  book 
could  be  beautiful  even  if  it  did  not  in  all  particulars  conform  to  an. 
earlier  convention  founded  upon  the  mechanical  restrictions  of  the  age  in 
which'  it  flourished.  With  these  European  manuscripts  you  go  back  to- 
a  still  earlier  period,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and,  when  you 
see  the  freedom  with  which  the  illustrator  who  was  independent  of  the  repro¬ 
ductive  arts  worked  in  those  days,  you  realise  more  than  ever  that  the 
characteristic  style  of  the  first  wood-engravers,  now  so  extolled,  was  not  the 
result  of  the  artist’s  scheme  of  book  decoration,  but  of  the  engraver’s  primi¬ 
tive  tools.  The  manuscripts  are  decorated  with  conventional  scrolls,  and 
curves,  and  lines,  but  they  are  illustrated  too.  The  little  pictures  let  in  the 
text  are  as  realistic  in  their  way  as  the  illustrations  of  the  Century  and 
Harper's.  Of  course,  the  conditions  under  which  illustrators  then  worked  were 
not  the  same  as  those  that  afterwards  ruled  Diirer  and  Holbein.  But,  then, 
since  the  time  of  Diirer  and  Holbein,  conditions  ha'  e  again  altered  entirely,  and- 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  be  compelled  not  to  develop  their 
method  than  th  it  they  should  have  been  expected  to  show  the  same  freedom  as- 
their  predecessors  working  in  other  and  then  more  pliant  materials* 
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I  Excursion  :  Wan  stead  Park.  Leader, 
\  Mr.  Bailey. 

Open  Night 

{Ten •  minute  Papers  :  My  Favourite 
Developer. 

Discussion  on  Enlarging  Camera  for 
Society. 

t  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Failures.  Paper 
1  lent  by  P.  E.  Newstead. 

Lecture :  Carb  n  Printing. 

Open  Meeting. 

Excursion :  Arundel. 

Excursion :  Zoological  Gardens. 
Excursion :  Orokamhurst. 

/Excursion:  Broxbourne.  Leader,  The- 
1  President. 

Excursion :  Elle-mere.  Leader,  F.  Anyon. 
/Excursion  :  Haddon  HalL  Leader, 
\  T  W.  Hilton. 

/  Excursion :  Leatherhead.  Leader,  F. 
\  Jarvis. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

June  28, — Technical  Meeting, — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T., 
F.R.S.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

A  New  Flash-lamp. 

Mr.  R.  Thiele  exhibited  and  described  a  new  flashlight  apparatus,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  "Weiss,  of  Strassburg.  It  consisted  of  a  brass  telescopic 
stand  (a  unipod,  with  a  clamp  for  attachment  to  a  table  or  other  support),  at 
the  top  of  which  was  placed  the  igniting  arrangement,  the  pressure  of  a  trigger 
causing  an  ordinary  Swedish  match  to  ignite  by  contact  with  a  friction  block, 
and  thus  to  discharge  a  flashlight  powder.  Tne  latter  was  a  mixture  called 
“  argentorat,”  and  was  said  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  actinic 
qualities  necessary  to  ensure  fully  exposed  negatives  with  exposures  of  one- 
thirtieth  of  a  second  or  less  ;  it  would  not  ignite  by  friction  or  concussion, 
each  charge  was  entirely  consumed,  no  sparks  or  dust  resulted  from  the 
discharge,  and  it  would  keep  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  apparatus  as  a 
whole  was  described  as  possessing  every  possible  advantage,  and  some  excel¬ 
lent  photographs  taken  by  its  aid  were  exhibited,  including  one  of  a  portion 
of  Strassburg  Cathedral,  extending  for  a  length  of  103  metres  from  the  camera, 
with  a  height  of  thir  .y-five  metres,  this  having  been  taken  by  the  aid  of  only 
one  lamp  and  an  exposure  of  one-twentieth  of  a  second.  During  the  reading  of 
the  paper  referred  to  below,  the  lamp  was  used  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the 
meeting.  There  was  a  tolerably  loud  report,  followed  by  a  great  deal  of 
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smoke,  which,  however,  amended  and  escaped  by  way  of  the  open  skylights. 
The  exposure  was  very  brief,  and  the  surprise  of  the  audience  at  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  “  bang  ”  will  probably  not  be  evident  in  the  photograph. 

Orthochromatic  Photography. 

Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Scientific  Translation  of 
Colour  into  Monochrome.”  The  object  of  orthochromatic  photography,  he  said, 
was  to  secure  in  a  monochromatic  print  from  a  negative  of  a  coloured  object 
as  accurate  values  as  could  be  obtained  by  ordinary  photography  when  copying 
from  a  black-and-white  original.  The  visual  luminosity  of  the  spectrum  was 
shown  by  means  of  a  chart,  and  the  effect  on  a  photographic  plate  was  similarly 
demonstrated,  the  maximum  action  being  in  the  blue  instead  of  in  the  yellow. 
The  aim  of  orthochromatic  photography  was  to  shift  that  maximum,  and  get  it 
in  the  yellow,  where  the  eye  saw  the  greatest  luminosity,  bringing  the  visual 
and  photographic  effects  into  harmony.  This  could  be  achieved  either  by  the 
use  of  a  light  filter  in  the  camera,  cutting  down  the  action  of  the  blue  and 
violet  so  as  to  allow  the  red,  green,  and  orange  to  act,  or  by  taking  advantage 
of  Professor  Vogel’s  discovery  of  the  properties  of  certain  dyes  when  applied 
to  photographic  emulsions.  The  first  method,  using  an  ordinary  plate  and 
suitable  screens,  was  capable  of  rendering  good  results,  but  necessitated  long 
exposures,  and  was  consequently  very  little  utilised,  especially  as  very 
good  plates  prepared  by  the  second  method  were  commercially  obtainable. 
The  spectrum  sensitiveness  of  the  various  brands  of  comme-cial  colour- 
sensitive  plates  was  shown  on  the  lantern  screen,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  maximum  of  action  was  still  in  the  blue,  and  that  the  use  of  a 
colour  filter  was  still  necessary,  its  function  being  to  cut  out  the  invisible 
violet  rays  and  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  blue,  and  also,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  plate,  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  green  and  red.  The  extent 
to  which  this  correction  should  be  carried  was  not  always  fully  understood  ; 
in  photographs  of  paintings  or  flowers  the  most  perfect  correction  was 
necessary,  but  with  many  subjects  a  more  truthful  result  could  be  obtained 
with  less  perfect  correction.  Much  of  the  light  of  a  landscape  was  reflected 
white  light,  and,  with  the  exception  of  highly  coloured  objects  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  a  landscape  would  be  as  well  translated  by  an  ordinary 
as  by  an  orthochromatic  plate  ;  a  light  screen  of  brilliant  yellow  dye  would 
produce  results  satisfactory  to  the  most  critical,  and  would  add  very  little  to 
the  duration  of  exposure.  The  question  of  the  range  of  gradation  in  the 
negative  was  next  considered,  and  examples  of  the  scale  of  various  commercial 
plates  were  shown,  certain  brands  being  conspicuous  for  their  advantage  in 
this  respect.  Several  methods  were  described  of  measuring  the  density  of  the 
deposit  in  the  negative,  and  of  measuring  the  luminosity  of  colours,  and  the 
paper  concluded  with  a  consideration  of  the  qualities  necessary  in  light  filters 
for  developing  lamps  and  the  luminosities  of  various  media  for  the  same. 
In  connexion  with  this  point,  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall  stated  that  their  new  Spectrum  plate  must  be 
manipulated  in  absolute  darkness,  a  requirement  which  he  thought  was  not 
essential.  Combined  films  of  naphthol  yellow,  aurantia,  and  brilliant  green 
would  cut  out  all  the  light  of  the  spectrum,  except  a  very  narrow  band  of  red 
beyond  the  sensitiveness  of  the  “spectrum”  plate;  but  the  light  was  not 
sufficient  to  work  by.  A  screen  allowing  plenty  of  light  to  pass,  and  quite 
safe  if  ordinary  precautions  were  adopted,  could  be  made  by  fixing  an  un- 
jxposed  gelatine  plate  and  soaking  it  in  a  solution  of  aurantia,  treating  another 
3] ate  with  naphthol  yellow,  flowing  over  the  first  a  solution  of  methyl-violet 
5  B  and  combining  the  two. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Messrs.  Lovibond,  Ives,  Sebastian  Davis, 
md  others  made  a  few  remarks,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  the  usual  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  author  of  the  paper. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Tune  23, — Mr.  W.  D.  Wei  ford  in  the  chair. 

The  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  took  place,  the  following 
jeing  the  names  of  the  nominees  : — Trustees  ;  Messrs.  A.  Hadden  and  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington. — Committee:  Messrs.  E.  H.  Bayston,  R,  Beckett,  R.  P.  Drags, 
x  H.  Fry.  J.  E.  Hodd,  J.  W.  Hodges,  A.  Mackie,  H.  C.  Rapson,  J.  S.  Teape, 
3.  J.  Wall,  H.  Snowden  Ward,  and  W.  D.  Welford. — Curator:  Mr.  J.  W. 
lodges. — Recorder:  A.  W.  W.  Bartlett, — Librarians:  Messrs.  F.  W.  Mundy 
md  E.  T.  Wright. — Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater. — 
■Affiliation  Delegates:  Messrs.  E.  H.  Bayston,  S.  H.  Fry  and  J.  S.  Teape. 
Messrs.  S.  H.  Fry  and  E.  T.  Wright  were  appointed  the  auditors  of  accounts. 

Mr.  P.  Everitt  said  the  Committee  of  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Fund 
lad  made  arrangements  for  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  to  deliver  the  first  lecture 
mder  the  scheme,  the  subject  being  an  optical  one,  and  that  application  had 
)een  made  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  for  permission  to 
ise  the  Exhibition  Gallery.  The  date  of  the  lecture  would  probably  be 
November  8,  the  anniversary  of  Traill  Taylor’s  death,  and  it  was  the  desire  of 
he  Committee  to  make  this  lectureship  an  important  feature  in  the  photo- 
Taphic  world,  and  one  which  it  would  be  deemed  an  honour  for  the  person 
nvited  to  fill.  He  trusted  that  those  present  would  use  their  endeavours  to 
nsure  the  success  of  this  the  first  lecture  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
und. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry,  referring  to  the  demonstration  of  the  gum-bichromate 
rocess  of  last  week,  said  he  had  been  fired  with  enthusiasm  by  the  results 
hown  and  the  apparent  ease  with  which  they  were  obtained.  He  now 
howed  several  prints  he  had  made,  and  for  comparison  one  upon  matted 
elatino-chloride  paper,  all  from  the  same  negative,  to  show  the  effect  in  his 
lands.  The  pictures  were  shown  without  any  intention  of  lauding  or  running 
own  the  process,  but  simply  as  his  first  attempts.  He  might  add  that, 
aving  no  brush,  he  used  a  piece  of  cotton- wool  for  the  development.  They 
fere  told,  he  continued,  that  the  sensitiveness  was  very  high,  but  his  calcula- 
ion  proved  entirely  in  excess  of  its  real  speed,  and  he  found  it  no  faster  than 
lford  P.O.P. ;  in  short,  he  got  the  best  results  by  more  exposure  than  such 
aper  would  require.  The  prints  had  between  twenty-  five  and  thirty  minutes’ 
xposure,  face  upwards  to  the  sky,  in  a  bright  north  light,  while  the  P.O.P 
rmt  was  completed  in  about  twenty  minutes.  The  first  exposure,  five 


minutes,  proved  a  failure,  there  was  not  nearly  the  same  depth  in  the  shadows 
seen  in  the  prints  shown,  nor  would  it  stand  much  development.  The  others 
stood  it  well,  and  the  longer  soaking  removed  much  of  the  yellowness  which 
was  very  obvious  in  the  prints  soaked  only  for  a  short  time.  The  process, 
was  absolutely  easy  to  work. 

The  Chairman  detailed  his  first  attempts.  In  these,  however,  be  had 
picked  at  random  negatives  of  all  kinds,  colours,  and  densities  for  the  printing, 
and  had  developed  some  with  the  brush,  some  by  soaking  alone,  and  others 
with  his  fingers.  He  showed  every  piece  of  paper  exposed.  He  differed  from 
Mr.  Fry  as  regards  speed,  which  was  some  two  and  a  half  or  three  times  that 
of  printing-out  paper. 

Mr.  J .  S.  Teape  saw  one  fault  in  the  process,  which  was  its  apparent  ina 
bility  to  differentiate  sufficiently  between  the  deepest  tones  and  the  next 
deepest  tones.  They  all  seemed  to  merge  one  into  the  other,  and  he  had 
noticed  the  same  defect  in  Mr.  James’s  own  prints,  a  general  levelling-up  of 
the  low  tones. 

Mr.  Everitt  thought  that  the  process  required  a  specially  suitable  negative 
— thin,  with  plenty  of  detail  in  the  shadows.  Of  course,  all  matt  surfaces 
showed  a  loss  of  detail  in  the  shadows. 

Mr.  Teape  thought  that  Mr.  Henderson’s  suggestion  of  printing  from  the 
back  for  the  improvement  of  detail  was  good.  It  would  tend  to  hold  more 
strongly  the  deeper  tones  and  improve  the  gradation. 

Mi.  W.  Thomas  did  not  find  in  his  trials  with  home-made  paper  that  this 
clogging  of  shadows  occurred  to  a  noticeable  extent.  The  negatives  used 
were  suited  to  platinum  printing,  and  were  of  all  sizes.  He  understood 
Demachy  considerably  over-exposed,  taking  down  with  long  soaking  and 
additional  friction. 

Mr.  James  explained  that  the  use  of  cotton-wool  was  not  anticipated  by  the 
makers  of  the  paper.  It  was  neither  so  delicate  a  tool  as  the  brush  or  plain 
soaking  in  water.  He  agreed  that  at  one’s  first  trial  over-exposure  was  more 
likely  to  give  a  good  result,  better  than  would  be  obtained  by  what  might  be 
called  an  exact  exposure  for  the  method  of  development  to  be  used.  The 
question  of  speed,  then,  was  not  called  into  question,  as  the  method  of 
development  used  by  Mr.  Fry  necessitated  a  longer  exposure  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  greater  friction  of  the  cotton-wool.  The  paper,  in  fact,  was  faster 
than  platinum  paper.  For  brush  development,  over-exposure  yielded  better 
half-tones  than  would  follow  a  normal  exposure,  but  with  plain-water  develop¬ 
ment  the  half-tones  would  be  properly  rendered  by  the  normal  exposure. 
However,  he  congratulated  both  experimenters  on  their  maiden  efforts,  which 
were  very  encouraging.  The  Chairman’s  results  seemed  to  show  a  general 
washing  away  of  the  half-tones,  and  in  cases  very  hard  negatives  appeared  to 
be  used.  With  such  negatives  one  should  be  careful  of  his  lighter  tones, 
and  it  was  perhaps  better  to  develop  the  heavy  shadows  first  and  then  the  half¬ 
tones  in  the  way  he  had  demonstrated  before.  It  was  also  a  convenience  to 
have  an  alternative  method  of  developing,  and  he  described  a  variation  by 
which  only  the  shadows  were  developed,  the  print  dried,  and  the  high  tones- 
lightened  by  strokes  of  a  hard  hog’s-hair  brush. 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  effect  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  different- 
colours  of  pigment,  and  it  was  said  that  the  red  chalk  printed  quicker  than 
the  blue.  It  was  suggested  that  some  of  the  prints  would  have  been  improved 
had  the  paper  been  more  deeply  coated  with  pigment.  The  latitude  in 
exposure  allowed,  and  the  range  of  gradation  possible  were  topics  of  some 
conversational  discussion. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  referring  to  Dr.  Russell’s  experiments  as  to  the 
action  produced  upon  photographic  plates  by  certain  substances  in  a  darkened 
room,  said  that  the  work  of  Hunt  should  be  remembered  in  this  direction. 
He  had  examined  the  influences  of  various  substances  on  polished  copper,  by 
which  images  had  been  developed  with  the  vapour  of  mercury,  and  sometimes- 
the  breath  itself,  which  seemed  to  be  quite  permanent,  and  which,  thinking, 
them  due  to  heat  action,  he  termed  thermographs.  Reproductions  of  news¬ 
paper  printing  had  been  obtained,  and  the  method  had  been  suggested  for 
the  copying  of  engravings  and  such  things. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  a  plate  bearing  an  image  of  printed  matter  showing 
both  positive  and  negative  effects.  It  was  printed  on  a  slow  lantern  plate, 
extreme  density  being  required  for  projection  purposes,  and  was  developed 
with  an  old  hydroquinone  solution,  mixed  with  a  little  fresh,  and  diluted.- 
down  with  bromide  and  water.  The  lettering  was  of  a  brilliant  ruby  colour 
by  transmitted  light. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

June  22,-— Mr,  Thomas  Bedding  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Philip  Everitt  (the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial" 
Fund)  thought  it  might  interest  the  members  to  know  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  Mr.  T.  R.  Ballmeyer  to  give  the  first  lecture  under  the- 
scheme,  and  that  probably  November  8,  the  anniversary  of  Traill  Taylor's 
death,  would  be  the  date  fixed.  The  lecture  would,  no  doubt,  be  given  at  the 
Pall  Mall  Exhibition  Gallery,  and  he  hoped  that  by  their  presence  at  these 
lectures  the  members  would  make  them  an  important  feature  in  photographic 
life. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  business  of  the  evening  was  to  receive  a 
large  number  of  slides  which  had  been  got  together  for  display  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  meeting  at  Glasgow.  It  had  been  thought  that  the  unsuitability  of 
many  of  the  slides  shown  on  former  occasions  called  for  attention,  and  a 
committee  of  three  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  slides,  the 
main  idea  being  that  photograph}7  should  be  worthily  shown  on  the  screen  for 
the  benefit  of  outside  visitors  to  the  meetings,  Messrs.  Hinton,  Wall,  and 
Ward  had  done  their  duty  in  collecting  together  the  slides,  and  it  became 
that  of  Messrs.  Bridge,  Bridgman,  and  Cembrano  to  perform  the  office  of 
selection. 

The  slides  were  then  passed  through  the  lantern  and  the  selection  made. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — An  excursion  to  Penshurst  Place  was  held  oit! 
June  25,  when  the  President  (Mr.  Hector  MacRan)  conducted  a  party- 
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•numbering  between  twenty  and  thirty  to  the  former  home  of  the  Sidneys. 
A  special  saloon  was  put  on  to  the  9.55  train,  arriving  at  Penshurst  station 
-about  11.15.  The  park  was  first  visited,  and  yielded  several  lake  scenes.  A 
peculiar  breed  of  black  horned  sheep  afforded  exciting  sport  in  stalking  and 
snap-shotting.  The  mansion  was  reached  about  12.30,  and  occupied  the  party 
for  most  of  the  day.  Several  of  the  interiors  were  exceedingly  picturesque,  and 
many  of  the  objects  were  of  surpassing  interest,  of  which  the  sapphire  velvet  stool 
upon  which  the  Queen  knelt  when  crowned,  although  perhaps  the  most  recent, 
is  certainly  not  the  least  attractive.  The  gardens,  which  exhibit  a  pleasant 
^mixture  of  formalism  and  irregularity,  gave  abundant  subjects,  as  also  did  the 
various  frontages  of  the  main  building.  The  somewhat  uncommon,  and  not 
less  striking,  entrance  to  the  quaint  churchyard,  by  means  of  a  passage  under 
an  ancient  and  picturesque  range  of  old  timbered  cottages,  one  of  which  was 
designed  as  a  church  house,  received  considerable  attention.  Penshurst 
village,  which  can  boast  of  being  surrounded  by  scenery  both  dignified  and 
characteristic,  provided  a  number  of  tempting  subjects,  several  of  which  were 
attempted,  particularly  delightful  being  some  of  the  shady  lanes,  and  the 
pleasant  reaches  of  the  River  Eden,  which  here  joins  with  the  Medway,  both 
being,  however,  rather  brooks  than  rivers.  At  six  o’clock  the  party  sat  down 
to  a  high  tea,  provided  by  the  hostess  of  the  Leicester  Arms  in  a  manner 
which  gave  complete  satisfaction.  During  the  day  over  240  exposures  were 
made  in  sizes  ranging  between  quarter-plate  and  10x8.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  these  were  upon  Sandell  double-filmed  plates.  Backed  plates 
were  less  used  than  expected,  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
largely  stocked  by  dealers.  Except  in  one  instance,  home-backed  plates  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  used. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — On  Monday,  June  20,  the 
course  of  instruction  lectures  for  beginners  arranged  by  the  Council  was 
continued,  Mr.  H.  Stuart  having  for  his  subject 

Preparation  of  the  Negative  for  Printing. 

The  lecturer,  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  negative, 
claimed  that  intensification  and  reduction  could  not  properly  be  called 
“faking,”  neither  could  simple  spotting,  and  that  retouching  was  only 
another  name  for  “  dodging.”  He  said  that  there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  guess  work  in  photography,  that  the  worker  is  in  each  successive  operation 
endeavouring  to  correct  the  errors  ol  the  previous  one,  and,  finally,  that  in 
addition  to  blemishes  caused  by  errors  in  manipulation,  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  being  blind  to  many  of  the  most  prominent  colours  in  nature, 
after  treatment  in  most  cases  became  imperative.  Mr.  Stuart  advised  the 
novice  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  all  printing 
processes,  and  to  abstain  from  intensification  and  reduction  until  he  was  quite 
certain  he  could  not  do  without  it.  After  all  possible  chemical  treatment  had 
been  applied  the  negative  was  often  capable  of  still  further  improvement  by 
working  upon  both  the  film  and  the  glass  with  pencil  and  stump.  Pinholes 
were  usually  bare  glass,  and  should  never  be  dealt  with  until  the  negative  had 
been  varnished.  If  done  before,  the  gelatine  either  absorbed  the  colour, 
•leaving  the  glass  still  bare,  but  with  an  opaque  circle  surrounding  it,  or  an 
opaque  spot  was  introduced,  producing  in  turn  a  white  spot  on  the  print. 
The  lecturer  further  emphasised  the  necessity  of  varnishing  all  negatives  that 
were  to  be  preserved, 

— - - — 

patent  JietosS- 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  June  13  and 

-June  18,  1898:— 

Cinematography. — No.  13,162.  “Improvements  in  the  Film  Operating 
Mechanism  of  Apparatus  for  Taking,  Printing  and  Exhibiting  Series 
of  Photographs.”  C.  Wray  and  H.  J.  Oulton. 

Developer. — No.  13,195.  “  Improved  Photographic  Developer.  ”  J.  Hauff. 

Cameras. — No.  13,242.  “Improvements  in  or  in  connexion  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Cameras.”  J.  E.  Thornton. 

Film-developing  and  Printing. — No.  13,315.  “  Improvements  in  or  relat¬ 

ing  to  the  Printing  and  Development  of  Photographic  Film.”  C.  M. 
Hepworth  and  C.  Urban. 

Exhibiting  Photographs. — No.  13,401.  “A  Winding  and  Automatic 
Machine  for  Exhibiting  Photographic  Advertisements,  Show  Cards,” 
&c.  H.  R.  Sutton. 

Washing  Apparatus. — No.  13,427.  “Improvements  in  Photographic 
Washing  Apparatus.”  A.  Lehmann. 

Stereoscopic  Effects. — No.  13,644.  “Improvements  in  Obtaining  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Effects.”  C.  Raleigh. 

- - 

Corngpoutrenitt. 


'%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


THE  COOKE  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  perceived  from  your  issue  of  the  17th  inst.  that 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  have  tried  weakening  my  searching 
scrutiny  of  the  triple  anastigmat  by  writing  you :  “  But  to  opticians 


familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Cooke  lens  and  its  corrections, 
the  communication  of  Mr.  Klepp  to  the  Deutsche  PhotograpKen-Zcituny 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  absurd.” 

Upon  this  the  writers  continue :  “  A  reply  to  this,  signed  by  Dr. 
Kaempfer  and  Dr.  Miethe,  is  published  in  the  May  issue  of  the  same 
journal,  and  they  there  give  details  of  their  comparative  tests  of  the 
Cooke  and  other  anastigmats.” 

I  send  you  with  the  same  mail  a  copy  of  our  No.  19,  with  the  reply  of 
Drs.  Kaempfer  and  Miethe,  and  you  will  see  that  I  have  made  some 
remarks  to  this  reply  which  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  do  not 
mention.  These  remarks  have  till  now  remained  without  any  reply  by 
Drs.  Kaempfer  and  Miethe,  or  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson.  For 
that  reason  I  hope  to  have  the  claim  of  sending  back  the  sentence  of 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  over  my  communication  as  long  as  a 
reply  to  my  late  remarks  does  not  follow. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  take  notice  of  this  in  your 
Journal. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Hans  Klepp. 

Weimar,  June  21,  1898. 

[We  are  obliged  to  Herr  Klepp  for  his  letter.  A  translation  of 
the  article  to  which  he  refers  was  in  type  last  week,  but  had  to  be 
held  over  for  want  of  >pace.  It  appears  elsewhere  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Journal. — Eds.] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  that  there  has  been  some  correspondence  in  your 
last  few  issues  about  the  Cooke  lens.  It  appears  to  me  that,  if  any  one 
wishes  for  information  about  an  objective,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  for  it 
publicly  in  your  Correspondence  columns.  The  long-suffering  makers 
would,  no  doubt,  have  enlightened  your  correspondents  on  the  several 
trivial  points  they  raise. 

I  fail  to  see  in  any  one  of  the  letters  objecting  to  this  lens  any 
objection  arising  from  practical  knowledge  of  a  defect  of  the  lens  in 
question,  or,  what  is  more  important  (as  “  practical  ”  defects  may  be  due 
to  faulty  manipulation),  from  any  definite  theoretical  fault  which  is  in¬ 
surmountable  by  careful  construction.  These,  I  should  imagine,  are  the 
only  excuses  for  a  public  attack. 

I  believe  the  surest  way  of  settling  questions  would  be  a  systematic 
series  of  tests  made  with  modern  lenses,  such  as  I  briefly  sketched  in 
the  Almanac  of  1898 ;  but,  until  this,  we  must,  I  regret  to  say,  expect 
foolish  “  challenges  ”  to  lens-makers  to  continue  to  burden  the  much- 
abused  Correspondence  columns  of  the  Journal  and  its  contemporaries. 

These  “challenges”  can  do  no  possible  good,  and,  to  quote  Mr. 
Dallmeyer,  had  much  better  be  dropped.  This,  I  think,  is  also  the 
opinion  of  other  scientific  men,  whether  lens- makers  or  not. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain. 

Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  June  24,  1898. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor  was 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  the  Cooke  lens  having  been  improved  by  Messrs. 
Voigtlander  &  Sohn. 

In  Eder’s  Jahrbuch  for  1898,  p.  205,  appears  the  following  passage  in 
an  article  by  Dr.  A.  Miethe,  who  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  technical 
advisers  to  the  above-named  firm  of  opticians :  “  Wahrend  auf  dem 
Continent  die  weitere  Verfeinerung  der  Instrumente  unter  Zuhilfenahme 
von  einer  immer  wachsenden  Anzahl  von  Linsen  mit  Erfolg  erstrebi 
wurde,  und  wahrend  die  ersten  Anastigmafe  4  bis  5,  die  dann  folgenden 
Constructionen  6  bis  8  Linsen  enthielten,  hat  der  duroh  seine  optischer 
Constructionenbereits  vortheilhaft  bekannt  gewordene  englische  Physiker 
H.  D.  Taylor  einen  ganz  neuen  Weg  eingeschlagen,  der  anastigmatische 
Linsen  von  ausserst  einfachen  Formen  gezeitigt  hat,  als  deren  Tvpu3 
die  zuerst  von  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  in  England  eiDgefuhrte  und  dinn 
von  der  Firma  Voigtlander  <£  Sohn  mit  Erfolg  verbesserte  CookeLinse 
oder  der  Triple-Anastigmat  angesehen  werden  kann.” 

Doubtless,  many  of  your  readers  can  understand  this  passage,  but  I 
append  a  translation. 

“  Whilst  on  the  Continent  the  further  improvement  of  the  instrument 
was  successfully  sought  after  by  the  help  of  an  always  increasing  number  of 
lenses,  and  whilst  the  first  anastigmats  contained  from  four  to  five,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  constructions  contained  from  six  to  eight  lenses,  the  English 
physicist,  H.  D.  Taylor,  who  had  already  become  favourably  known  by  his 
optical  constructions, had  struck  out  an  absolutely  new  way  and  had  matured 
anastigmatic  lenses  of  extremely  simple  form,  as  a  type  of  which  the 
Cooke  lens,  or  the  triple  anastigmat,  introduced  in  England  by  Taylor, 
Taylor,  &  Hobson,  and  then  improved  by  the  firm  of  Voigtlander  &  Sohn 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first.” 

Now,  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong  ? 

Dr.  Miethe  further  on  states,  after  giving  the  ratio  aperture  of  the 
lenses,  “  Da  aber  die  Linsen  sehr  dunn  sind  und  der  lichtabsorbirendi 
Kitt  vermieden  ist,  arbeiten  diese  Objective  verhaltnissmassig  vie 
schneller  als  andere  Anastigmate  von  gleicher  Lichtstarke.”  Anglice 
‘  ‘  Since,  however,  these  lenses  are  very  thin  and  the  light-absorbing 
cement  is  avoided,  these  objectives  work  proportionately  much  quicke 
than  other  anastigmats  of  equal  rapidity.  ” 
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It  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  recall  in  connexion  with  this  point 
he  researches  of  Drs.  Eder  and  Yalenta,  “  Absorptionsspectren  von 
arbloeen  und  gefarbten  Glaeern  mit  Beriicksichtigung  des  Ultraviolett  ” 
Eder’s  J ahrbuch,  1895,  pp.  310-327).  According  to  Miethe  the  front 
ens  of  the  Cooke  lens  is  constructed  of  baryta  crown  glass,  which,  in 
.bsorptive  power  is  practically  equal  to  ordinary  crown  glass,  the 
lifference  being  only  15  yy  when  the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  only 
mm. ,  and  this  is  from  X  285  to  X  300  yy  at  about  P  (Frauenhoferline)  in 
he  ultra-violet. 

With  regard  to  the  “  licht  absorbirende  Kitt,”  which  is,  of  course, 
lanada  balsam,  the  following  passage  from  the  same  paper  may  not  be 
ut  of  order :  “  Since  the  lenses  used  for  photographic  objectives  are,  as 
rule,  cemented  with  Canada  balsam,  and  Hartley  has  already  com- 
aented  on  the  absorptive  action  of  this  body,  we  also  brought  Canada 
ialsam  into  the  sphere  of  our  researches  on  the  absorption  of  light.  For 
bis  purpose  we  cemented  two  rock  crystal  plates  with  Canada  balsam, 
nd  photographed  the  spark  spectrum  of  the  said  metal  alloy  in  precisely 
be  same  way  as  in  the  estimation  of  the  absorptive  power  of  the 
lasses.  The  result  was  that  the  strongest  absorption  of  the  ultra-violet 
egins  about  X  298  that  is  to  say,  behind  Frauenhofer’s  line  U.  The 
bsorption  for  the  most  strongly  refracted  rays  is  less  than  the  best 
lasses  in  1  cm.  thickness,  and  somewhat  greater  than  with  crown  glass 
lates  1  mm.  thick  ;  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  smaller  than  with  flint 
lass  1  mm.  thica.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  Canada  balsam,  as 
igards  the  absorption  of  the  ultra-violet,  is  an  absolutely  harmless 
jment  for  glass  lenses,  because  its  absorptive  power  is  such  that  it  only 
as  an  effect  onjthose  ultra-violet  rays  which  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
lasses  themselves  without  it.” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Optical  Glass. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  little  prepared  for  Dr.  R.  E.  Chesterman  repeating, 
l  his  letter  published  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  inst.,  his  groundless 
isinuations  about  the  Cooke  legs  being  sent  to  Germany  to  be  improved, 
he  will  take  the  trouble  to  procure  from  the  Patent  Office  a  copy  of  my 
itent  specification,  No.  15,107,  1895,  he  will  find  full  descriptions, 
irves,  and  drawings  of  three  triplets,  each  of  three  simple  lenses  ;  and 
is  from  the  specifications  given  there,  and  also  in  my  patent  specifi- 
ition,  No.  22,607.  1893,  that  all  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson’s 
nses,  as  well  as  Yoigtlander’s,  have  been  made. 

I  would  like  to  state  here  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  called  upon  to 
ivote  time  and  trouble  to  trying  to  make  converts  of  people  who  think 
Iversely  of  the  Cooke  lens. 

Possibly  some  will  arise  who  will  express  opinions  about  it  far  more 
Iverse  than  any  yet  published,  and  fortified  with  elaborate  tables  of 
irthless  figures,  but  I  would  not  waste  time  in  arguing  with  them. 
Those  behind  the  scenes  know  the  meaning  of  these  things.  We  are 
Lite  content  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  intelligent 
itics,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  sale  of  Cooke  lenses  is  rapidly 
d  steadily  increasing.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Dennis  Taylor, 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  because  we  believe  that  all  our  published  state- 
isnts  regarding  the  Cooke  lens  are  true,  because  many  of  the  thousands 
i  users  of  Cooke  lenses  have  testified  directly  that  our  claims  are 
jitified  by  the  facts,  and  because  anybody  is  at  liberty  to  test  Cooke 
1  ises  against  others  and  form  his  own  opinion  on  the  point, that  we  do  not 
i  ach  to  Mr.  Klepps’s  remarks  the  importance  which  they  occupy  in  Dr. 
<  lesterman’s  view ;  nor  do  we  see  any  more  need  for  appointing  a 
f  entific  commission  to  prove  those  remarks  misleading  than  there  is  to 
pve  to  children  that  sunshine  is  warm,  for  in  either  case  a  little 
<perience  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  facts  clear,  and  there  is  no 
tier  way  of  acquiring  certain  knowledge  than  by  direct  experience. 

It  seems  to  us  a  very  curious  point  that  Dr.  Chesterman  should  adopt 
e  ;h  a  partisan  attitude  in  regard  to  the  Cooke  lens,  while  he  is  so  little 
siuainted  with  the  instrument  as  to  say:  “The  original  Cooke  lens 
1  i,  I  believe,  the  centre  element  of  compound  form  ;  but  now  I  gather 
t  it  it  consists  of  a  single  glass,  so  that  here  we  have  a  reversion  to  the 
fm  of  triplet  suggested  forty  years  ago.”  If  Dr.  Chesterman  were 
a  painted  with  any  descriptions  of  the  Cooke  lens,  or  if  he  possessed  a 
I  s,  or  had  even  handled  one  with  any  scientific  interest,  he  could  not 
p  isibly  be  in  doubt  on  so  elementary  a  point  as  the  form  of  its  con- 
s  action. 

Ye  cannot  impute  to  him  that  he  is  a  dissembler,  and  as  the  only 
a  jrnative  is  that  he  is  ignorant,  we  cannot  take  his  letters  seriously. 

lis  recognition  of  the  Cooke  lens,  as  of  “  a  form  suggested  forty  years 
a  i,”  reminds  us  of  a  boy  we  knew  who  said  he  “  well  remembered  lying 
iithe  doctor's  drawer  before  he  was  born"{!),  for,  when  the  Cooke  lens 
vs  i  put  on  the  market  in  1895,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  the  dis- 
ti  pished  authority  on  the  history  of  photographic  optics,  who  had  met 
tit  bogey  of  the  old  triplet  lens  (it  has  been  trotted  out  before),  he  said: 
“  nglishmen  are  justified  in  feeling  proud  of  a  lens  of  the  excellence  and 
n  loubted  originality  of  this  one.” 


If  Dr.  Chesterman  really  wishes  to  know  what  experienced  men  have 
to  say  about  the  Cooke  lens,  he  can  find  it  in  the  Cooke  booklet,  which 
we  should  be  happy  to  send  him  if  he  will  favour  us  with  his  address. 

As  to  his  reference  to  our  advertisements,  and  as  to  the  insulting  re¬ 
marks  of  your  other  correspondent,  who  seems  very  properly  ashamed  to 
associate  his  own  name  with  them,  we  may  remind  these  gentlemen  that 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  show  wherein  the  statement  referred  to  was 
(as  alleged)  misleading  ;  and  we  may  inform  them  that  our  proofs  of  the- 
accuracy  of  our  statement,  in  the  form  of  carefully  prepared  diagrams 
showing  the  characteristics  of  Cooke  and  the  other  lenses,  were  left  un¬ 
published  by  a  certain  section  of  the  photographic  press,  which  then 
found  it  convenient  to  close  the  discussion. 

The  attempt  which  was  made  at  that  time  to  discredit  and  boycott  the 
Cooke  lens  is  another  story,  which  the  public  has  not  heard,  and  which 
we  are  quite  content  to  withhold,  because  the  reputation  of  Cooke  lenses 
rests  on  too  strong  a  foundation,  and  is  too  firmly  established  to  derive 
anything  but  greater  strength  from  such  adverse  criticism. — We  are, 
yours,  <Src.,  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson. 

Leicester ,  June  27,  1898. 


“KODAX.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  enclosed  copy  of  judg¬ 
ment  delivered  by  the  Master  Cutler  and  the  Cutlers’  Company  in  respect 
of  an  application  made  to  register  the  word  “  Kodax  ”  as  applied  to  metal 
goods.  We  opposed  this  application,  and  you  will  see  that  our  opposition 
has  been  allowed  and  upheld. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  notify  the  result  of  this  case  in 
your  valuable  Journal. — We  are,  yours,  <fcc., 

The  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  Limited. 

43,  Clerkenwell-road,  London ,  E.C.,  June  25,  1898. 

The  following  is  the  Master  Cutler’s  judgment : — 

“Application  to  Register  Trade  mark  ‘Kodax.’ 

“  Judgment  of  the  Master  Cutler  and  Cutlers'  Company. 

“  It  was  decided — 

“1.  That  for  trade-mark  purposes  the  word  ‘  Kodax  ’  is  practically  identical 
with  the  word  ‘Kodak,’  and — 

“2.  Having  regard  to  the  identification  of  the  word  ‘Kodak’  with  the 
Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  Limited,  by  reason  of  their  ex¬ 
tensive  use  and  advertisement  thereof,  and  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the 
Kodak  Company,  Limited  as-  a  joint-stock  company,  of  which  the  shares  are 
held  by  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  that  purchasers  of  silver 
and  electro-plated  goods  marked  with  the  word  ‘  Kodax  ’  would  be  liable  to  be 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  the  goods  they  were  purchasing  were  manufac¬ 
tured  or  sold  by  the  Ea-tman  Photographic  Materials  Company  or  the  Kodak 
Company.” 

A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— May  I  be  allowed,  without  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  subject,  to  correct  two  little  inaccuracies  that  occur  in  your  report  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  ? 

I  did  not  say  I  was  “  much  inconvenienced  by  tobacco  smoke.”  On 
the  other  hand,  I  said  that  personally  I  did  not  object  to  cigars  or 
cigarettes,  but  that  the  fumes  from  a  foul  pipe  at  close  quarters  were 
disagreeable  to  me. 

I  did  not  complain  of  having  had  to  change  my  eeat  in  consequence  of 
the  foulness  of  the  pipe  of  a  member  sitting  near  me.  I  pointed  out  that 
at  the  Technical  and  Photo-mechanical  meetings  the  seats  were  so  arranged 
that  a  change  of  place  could  be  effected,  but  that  this  was  not  so 
practicable  at  the  Ordinary  meetings,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Haddon’s 
paper  being  read  (at  an  Ordinary  meeting)  I  found  my  throat  affected  by 
my  being  seated  next  to  the  possessor  of  what  I  see  is  claimed  as  “  the 
historic  pipe,”  and  so  left  before  the  conclusion  of  a  paper  which  I  should 
have  liked  to  hear. 

It  is  possible  that  in  condensation,  part  of  the  speech  of  a  member, 
whose  name  I  do  not  see  mentioned  in  your  report,  and  who  said  that 
smoking  was  very  objectionable  to  him,  and  that,  if  it  were  continued  at 
the  Ordinary  meetings,  he  would  have  to  resign,  has  been  by  mistake 
included  in  my  remarks. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  E.  Debenham. 


to  ©om.spontjcnts. 

*#*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 

Photograph  Registered  : — 

C.  H  Hayman,  Church- street,  Launceston. — Photograph  of  the  late  W.  E.  Gladstone 
addressing  a  large  number  of  people  on  the  Castle  Green,  Launceston. 
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‘Received. — T.  W.  Barber  ;  H.  0.  Drake  ;  J.  E.  Palmer.  These,  with 
others,  in  our  next. 

E.  Banks. — Simply  treat  the  image  with  a  solution  of  iodine. 

Alfred  Underhill, — The  address,  we  believe,  is  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury, 

W.C. 

Studio. — Sorry  to  say  we  have  no  recollection  of  the  book  mentioned.  Give 
us  an  approximate  date,  and  we  will  search, 

<H.  Walters. — Yours  is  one  of  many  similar  complaints.  A  threat  of  legal 
proceedings  will,  doubtless,  have  the  required  effect. 

Burnisher. — We  do  not  know  the  makers.  Since  the  publication  in  question 
we  have  not  seen  any  reference  to  the  burnisher  being  on  the  market. 

H.  Hards. — The  process  would  in  all  probability  answer.  An  analogous 
method  was  suggested  some  years  ago  ;  the  advantage,  however,  is  not 
obvious. 

■E.  A.  Burchardt. — The  calculations  appear  to  be  correct.  We  have  for  the 
present  suspended  the  correspondence,  but  may  again  refer  to  the 
matter,  and  will  endeavour  to  include  your  suggested  rule  in  our  next 
Almanac. 

•  Studio. — Rogo  says:  “Please  say  to  what  height  should  a  studio  be  built,  so 
that  some  houses  eighteen  feet  distant  from  side  light  should  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  light,  and  greatly  oblige  ?  ” — This  is  a  question  we  cannot 
answer,  as  all  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  houses.  The  higher  they 
are,  the  greater  must  be  the  height  the  studio  is  built  from  the  ground. 

Unruly  Apprentice. — Troubled.  If  the  lad  is  idle,  impudent,  and  will 
neither  work  nor  obey  your  lawful  orders,  he  may  be  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  who  has  power  to  deal  severely  with  unruly  apprentices. 
But  is  the  lad  legally  an  apprentice  ?  If  the  indentures  are  not 
stamped,  he  is  not,  and  you  can  discharge  him  as  you  could  any  other 
servant. 

Agreement. — W.  H.  As  we  read  the  agreement  we  cannot  see  that  it  is 
binding  for  a  year.  It  seems  to  us  that  you  can  at  any  time  be  dis¬ 
charged  at  a  week’s  notice  ;  also  that  you  can  leave  on  giving  a  week’s 
notice.  If  the  agreement  for  the  year’s  service  is  only  verbal,  it  is  of  no 
value  whatever.  As  the  agreement  is  not  stamped,  it  is  not  binding  on 
either  side. 

-Gum-bichromate. — T.  Sims.  The  “gum-bichromate”  process  is  undoubtedly 
a  carbon  process,  indeed  it  was  the  original  carbon  process.  Gum  is  the 
colloid  used  in  it  instead  of  gelatine,  as  in  the  usual  carbon  process. 
The  manipulations  in  the  two  are,  however,  different.  Both  are  based 
upon  the  same  principle,  the  action  of  light  on  the  bichromated  colloid. 
Your  friend  is  in  error. 

Methylated  Spirit. — McK.  You  can  still  obtain  methylated  spirit  of  the 
old  kind  (that  is,  free  from  the  mineral  spirit),  for  manufacturing  or 
experimental  purposes,  but  you  will  have  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the 
Excise  and  purchase  not  less  than  five  gallons  at  a  time.  The  licence 
will  cost  you  nothing,  but  you  will  have  to  enter  into  a  bond.  Call  on 
the  Excise  Officer  of  your  district  for  details. 

►Photographing  Conservatories. — W.  Binns.  The  trouble  you  mention  is 
very  common  in  photographing  conservatories  and  greenhouses.  It  is 
due  to  moisture  condensing  on  the  lenses,  and  thus  dimming  them,  in  the 
same  way  that  moisture  condenses  on  cold  glasses  when  brought  into 
a  warm  room.  The  remedy  is  simple .  make  the  lens  a  little  warmer 
than  the  atmosphere  of  the  conservatory,  and  then  no  moisture  will  con¬ 
dense  upon  them. 

-Studio  Light. — J.  Ward.  As  the  sun  only  troubles  you  when  it  is  at  its 
zenith — about  midsummer — we  should  say  that  the  simplest  way  of 
stopping  it  out  will  be  by  light  wooden  frames  covered  with  thin  tracing 
cloth  or  tissue  paper  which  can  be  fixed  in  position  when  the  sun  is 
troublesome,  and  removed  when  it  is  off  the  studio.  This  will  be  better 
than  painting  over  the  glass  in  the  roof,  which  is  not  easily  cleaned  off 
when  it  is  no  longer  required. 

»H.  G.  Massey. — Here  are  a  few  :  Victoria,  5  x  3J ;  Imperial,  9|  x  7f ;  Boudoir, 
8|  x  5£  ;  Panel,  8£  x  4  ;  Promenade,  7J  x  4&.  These  refer  to  the  sizes  of 
the  mounts.  The  names  mentioned  are  approximate  to  the  sizes  indi¬ 
cated.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  settled  agreement  among  photo¬ 
graphers  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  sizes  ;  many  individuals  are  laws 
unto  themselves  in  the  matter.  We  should  think  Messrs.  Marion  are  in 
the  best  position  for  giving  you  information  on  the  matter. 

-Cheap  Lenses. — Small  Purse  asks  if  the  cheap  lenses  of  foreign  make  (pre¬ 
sumably  French)  can  be  relied  upon  as  regards  the  ratio  of  the  stops,  so 
that  they  can  be  trusted  to  with  regard  to  the  various  exposure  tables? — 
We  are  sorry  to  say  they  cannot  always  be  relied  upon,  either  as  regards 
the  size  of  the  diaphragm  or  their  focal  length.  The  former  are  often 
smaller  than  they  purport  to  be,  and  the  latter  larger.  Better  measure 
them  up  for  yourself  to  be  sure.  Any  known  difference  can  then  be 
compensated  for  in  the  exposure. 

'Studio. — Inquirer  writes :  “  You  kindly  answered  a  query  of  mine  a  week 
or  two  back  ;  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  give  sufficient  details.  I  now 
enclose  sketch  plan  of  studio.  1.  Aspect  is  west.  Should  the  glass  be 
ground  glass  ?  also,  would  an  outside  blind  be  good,  and,  if  so,  what 
material  should  it  be  made  of?  2.  The  interior  of  the  room  is 
22  feet  6  inches  x  15  feet.  You  will  notice  in  plan  of  studio  that  two 
beams  have  to  be  taken  out,  which  makes  the  height  12  feet.  4.  You 
will  also  notice  the  height  of  glass  on  roof  in  the  1  section  through 
shop  and  studio  ;  ’  is  that  sufficient  ?  5.  Any  suggestion  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  as  to  curtains,”  &c.— 1.  Ground  glass  is  unnecessary, 
unless  there  is  some  unsightly  outlook  to  be  hidden.  With  a  west 
aspect  an  outside  blind  is  not  required.  2.  Four  or  five  feet  longer 
would  be  an  advantage.  3  and  4.  A  little  higher  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous.  5.  Light  green  or  dark  blue  curtains  will  be  suitable. 


Finishing  Bromide  Enlargements.— P.  S.  McGuinness  says :  “Would  you 
kindly  answer  the  following  questions  : — 1.  What  (if  any)  solution  is 
placed  over  bromide  enlargements  before  rubbing  on  crayon  ?  2.  What 
is  best  to  mix  with  crayon  to  go  over  the  heavy  shadows,  so  as  to  make 
them  stand  out  ? — 1.  It  is  not  usual  to  apply  any  solution,  but  to  rub 
the  surface  over  with  an  ink-eraser  or  cuttle-fish  powder,  to  get  the 
paper  to  take  the  crayon.  2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mix  anything ; 
simply  apply  the  crayon  strongly. 

Reproductions. — A.  R.  T. — We  have  it  from  a  reliable  source  that  the  re¬ 
productions  referred  to  from  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery, 
and  those  in  the  Queen’s  collection,  were  not  made  on  gelatine 
plates,  but  by  a.  collodion  process,  which  is  said  to  yield  better  colour 
rendering  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  gelatine  process.  We  are  told 
that  the  facilities  were  granted  on  the  condition  that  a  special 
cheap  edition  of  the  copies  was  to  be  issued,  so  that  the  public  could 
obtain  copies  of  the  national  pictures  at  a  merely  nominal  price. 

Faulty  Camera  or  Lens. — New  Camera  writes :  “  Kindly  give  me  your 
opinion,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  on  the  two  negatives  (herewith). 

They  were  taken  with  a - fixed-focus  camera  and  a - ’s  lens,  and 

you  will  see  they  are  wofully  out  of  focus.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  lens,  which  was  worked  at /-ll  (its  full  aperture  is /-8)  ? " — One 
of  two  things  is  certain  :  either  the  lens  does  not  work  to  focus,  or  the 
camera  is  not  rightly  adjusted — we  opine  the  latter  ;  for  we  have  little 
doubt  the  lens  has  its  optical  and  chemical  foci  coincident.  Return  the 
apparatus  to  the  dealer  for  adjustment. 

Cologne. — E.  A.  W.  No  permit  is  required  to  photograph  in  the  streets  of 
Cologne  ;  but  you  must  keep  clear  of  any  of  the  fortifications.  To 
photograph  in  the  cathedral  a  permit  is  necessary,  and  that,  we  believe, 
may  readily  be  obtained  for  a  small  fee,  as  in  the  case  of  some  English 
cathedrals.  You  need  to  be  provided  with  a  wide-angle  .lens,  as  the 
streets  in  the  old,  and  most  picturesque,  parts  of  the  city  are  very 
narrow.  As  for  the  cathedral  itself,  we  doubt  if  any  lens  is  made  with 
a  sufficiently  large  angle  to  include  the  top  of  the  towers  when  taking 
the  front  entrance  from  the  ground  level. 

Stereoscopic  Work. — Beginner.  For  portraiture  the  lenses  should  not  be 
more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  apart.  For  landscapes  the  case  is 
different ;  they  may  then  be  three  or  more  inches  apart,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  subject.  If  there  are  near  objects  in  the 
foreground,  they  must  not  be  separated  so  wide  as  if  there  were  not. 
In  some  of  the  well-known  transparencies  of  Ferrier  the  lenses,  and,  of 
course,  the  cameras,  were  many  feet  from  each  other.  The  effect  of 
this  great  separation,  however,  was  to  represent  the  subject  rather  as  a 
model  than  as  seen  by  the  eyes  when  looking  at  it  in  nature. 

Copyright. — G.  W.  Gibson  says:  “A  is  engaged  by  B  to  photograph  C. 
B  wanted  A  to  assign  copyright  to  B.  A  would  not,  and  was  allowed 
to  take  the  copyright  in  his  own  name.  E  (a  newspaper)  reproduced 
the  photograph  without  A’s  permission,  and  now  refuses  to  pay  a  fee, 
as  he  says  the  copyright  is  B’s.  As  B  employed  A  to  take  the  photo¬ 
graph,  is  A  justified  in  prosecuting  E  for  infringement?” — Certainly 
not.  As  A  was  employed  by  B  to  take  the  photograph,  presumably  for 
a  “  valuable  consideration,”  he  cannot  sue  E,  as,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  the  copyright  any  more  than  he  would  be  in  taking 
any  portrait  for  which  he  is  paid. 

Enlarging. — G.  W.  Y.  writes :  “  Thanks  for  information  to  my  letter  on 
May  27,  1898,  referring  to  enlarging,  &c.,  and  should  be  pleased  with 
the  following  questions  answered:  1.  Would  a  room  nearly  west  answer 
better  than  the  room  south  ?  2.  Will  the  cabinet-portrait  lens  make 
enlargement  on  bromide  paper  the  size  of  12x10  or  15x12,  with 
stop  ?  3.  Should  any  ground  glass  be  used  for  the  light  to  fall  through 
before  the  negative,  as  I  think  the  ground  glass  might  give  softer  effects  ? 
4.  Would  not  the  8^  x  6|  camera  be  best,  as  the  half-plate  camera  is  too 
small  for  the  large  portrait  lens  ?” — 1.  Yes.  2.  Yes,  if  the  negative  is 
no  larger  than  the  cabinet  lens  is  capable  of  covering.  3.  Yes,  by  all 
means.  4.  Certainly  ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessity. 

Lens. — B.  S.  P.  C.  says  :  “  I  have  bought  recently  a  whole-plate  portrait  lens, 
Lerebours  &  Secretan,  Paris,  and  there  is  only  one  stop,  /- 8,  and  that 
fits  into  a  cap  front  of  lens.  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  whether  I 
could  get  a  set  of  Waterhouse  diaphragms  fitted  in  the  barrel  or  not,  it 
has  pinion  adjustment ;  also,  whether  it  is  a  standard  lens  or  not,  and 
whether  it  would  be  better  remounted,  and,  if  so,  who  would  be  the 
firm  to  send  it  to  ?  ” — Any  photographic  lens  maker  will  fit  Waterhouse 
diaphragms  to  the  instrument.  There  is  no  necessity  to  have  the  lenses 
remounted.  The  firm  whose  name  the  lens  bears  turned  out  very  good 
instruments,  and  at  one  time  they  were  in  repute.  The  instrument 
you  have  is  evidently  of  ancient  date,  but  may  be  none  the  worse  for 
that. 

Photographing  Flowers  ;  Enlarging.— B.  B.  puts  the  following  queries : 
“1.  I  have  a  number  of  flower  beds  to  photograph,  and  produce 
lantern  slides.  Should  I  get  better  detail  by  taking  half-plate  negative 
and  reducing  to  lantern  size,  or  best  to  take  exact  size  and  make 
transparency  by  contact  ?  2.  If  I  photograph  a  group  on  a  whole  plate 
with  a  10  in.  Euryscope  lens,  and  want  to  make  a  15x12  enlargement 
from  it  on  bromide  paper  by  daylight,  would  a  quarter-plate  portrait 
lens  be  suitable  to  use,  or  should  I  use  the  Euryscope  ?  and,  if  so,  is 
it  necessary  to  use  the  same  stop  that  was  used  in  taking  the  negatives  f 
3.  In  photographing  flower  beds,  would  the  isochromatic  plate,  be  any 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  plate,  as  I  have  not  got  a  yellow  screen?”— 
In  reply  :  1.  It  will  be  less  trouble,  and  the  result  will  be  as  good,  tc 
take  the  negatives  the  same  size  as  the  slides  are  to  be.  2.  A  quarter- 
plate  lens  will  not  do  at  all.  Use  the  Euryscope  and  a  stop 
sufficiently  small  to  give  even  definition  all  over  the  enlargement, 
3.  Not  much  advantage  unless  a  colour  screen  be  used. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

V°  of  the  Sidney  (N  S.W.)  photographers,  to  whose  very 
w  prices  and  curiously  striking  methods  of  advertising  we 
me  months  ago  referred,  have  fallen  out  rather  badly,  for, 
cording  to  the  Australian  Photographic  Journal ,  a  lawsuit 
unusual  interest  is  just  now  before  the  Court.  Mr.  M.  Blow, 
the  Crown  Studio,  has  sued  Mr.  Eden  George  for  alleged 
)el,  on  account  of  an  advertisement  published  in  the  Sydney 
roming  Herald  and  the  Australian  Star.  Mr.  Blow  sues  each 
the  three  parties  for  the  sum  of  2000/.,  and  prays  for  an 
der  of  injunction  against  Mr.  Eden  to  abstain  from  supplying 
Le  public  with  “  Rococo  Portraits  ” — a  trade  mark  which  has 
;en  legally  registered  to  him  for  certain  styles  of  photographs, 
id  which  he  has  largely  advertised.  It  is  said  that  the  case 
ill  be  one  of  general  interest  to  photographers,  as  the  often- 
mtilated  question  of  the  permanency  of  bromide  prints  will 
ice  more  be  brought  into  the  field.  The  precise  bearing  of 
ie  permanency  of  bromide  prints  on  a  libel  case  is  not  quite 
!ain  to  us  from  the  foregoing,  but  we  note  some  references  to 
ie  permanency  question  in  the  pages  of  our  Australian 
intemporaries.  Somebody  appears  to  have  rashly  cast  doubt 
a  the  permanency  of  platinum  prints,  and  has  provoked  | 


several  retorts  ;  another  person  asks  fur  a  definition  of  per¬ 
manence,  and  so  on.  It  all  sounds  to  us  like  the  echoes  of 
two  or  three  controversies  on  the  subject  that  lie  buried  in  our 
pages  twelve  years  and  more  ago. 

*  *  * 

In  connexion  with  the  reported  find  of  old  Talbotype 
negatives  in  America,  referred  to  in  our  issue  of  June  17,  it 
must  have  occurred  to  a  great  many  of  our  readers  how  few, 
or  comparatively  few,  specimens  of  old  and  obsolete  photo¬ 
graphic  processes  are  known,  although  there  must  be  very 
many  in  existence  if  their  whereabouts  could  only  be  dis¬ 
covered.  If  we  take  the  Royal  Pnotographic  Society’s  His¬ 
torical  Collection  at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  as  a 
sample  of  what  can  be  done  in  getting  together  what  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  representative  show  of  photographic  results 
from  the  earliest  times,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  result 
was  not  encouraging  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that 
practical  photography  is  barely  half  a  century  old.  If  we 
could  dive  into  the  future — say,  a  thousand  years  hence — if 
things  go  on  in  the  same  way,  photographs  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  even  those  of  the  “permanent” 
classes,  would  probably  be  found  to  be  a  mere  tradition,  for 
the  reality  stands  a  good  chance  of  being  entirely  lost  to 
posterity  for  want  of  a  little  care  and  thought  at  the  present 
time. 

*  *  * 

There  are  undoubtedly  still  in  existence  abundance  of 
examples  of  probably  every  photographic  process  ever  published, 
if  they  could  only  be  unearthed,  and  we  of  to-day,  for  our  own 
sakes,  owe  it  to  posterity  that  they  should  not  be  lost.  We 
remember  a  case  that  occurred  a  year  or  two  back;  the  death 
was  recorded  in  our  pages  of  one  of  the  early  amateurs  or 
amateurs  in  the  truest  sense,  who,  in  the  pre-society  days, 
were  scattered  over  the  country  in  large  numbers,  but  never 
heard  of  outside  a  narrow  circle  of  congenial  friends.  In  this 
particular  instance  the  deceased  gentleman  had  been  a  worker 
of  the  collotype  and  waxed-paper  processes,  from  which  he  had 
gradually  passed  on  to  albumen,  and  subsequently  to  collodion 
dry  plates,  and  possessed,  we  are  ourselves  aware,  a  very  large 
collection  of  specimens  by  each  ;  but,  on  inquiring  of  one  of  the 
few  remaining  intimate  friends  of  his  later  years,  we  were  sur  - 
prised  to  learn  that  no  trace  could  be  found  of  these  early  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  a  bachelor,  and  had  out 
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lived  nearly  all  the  friends  and  companions  of  his  earlier  days, 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  had  lived  a  nomadic  life, 
travelling  from  place  to  place,  partly  in  search  of  health,  but 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  change  and  amusement ;  and,  although 
his  end  came  amongst  friends,  all  trace  of  his  scientific  be¬ 
longings  was  lost  with  him. 

*  *  # 

This  is  a  case  that  may  occur  again  and  again,  or,  worse 
still,  because  even  more  Lkely  to  happen,  valuable  scientific 
property — valuable  only  in  that  sense,  and  not  intrinsically — 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  uninterested  or  unsympathetic 
relatives,  and  be  even  more  irretrievably  lost  by  being  destroyed 
as  rubbish.  This  we  have  actually  known  to  happen,  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  old  photographs  being  destroyed  simply 
because  they  fell  into  the  possession  of  those  who  were 
familiar  enough  with  them  to  consider  them  as  worthless 
lumber  on  which  they  set  no  value.  Even  if  a  bundle  of  old 
photographs  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  its  way  into  the  print 
shops,  or  better  still,  to  “  Stevens’s,”  or  some  of  the  other  sale 
rooms,  it  stands  a  poor  chance  of  getting  fair  recognition,  fur, 
unless  former  owners  have  been  methodical  enough  to  affix  the 
necessary  data,  all  interesting  particulars  as  to  date  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  production  will  be  lost,  and  these  lend  half  the 
value. 

*  *  * 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and,  ere  it  is  too  late,  we  should 
like  to  see  the  matter  taken  up  by  some  authoritative  body, 
and  surely  none  is  more  suitable  or  more  competent  than  the 
Royal,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  permanent  collection  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  not  only  early  but  successive  stages  of  photography. 
We  are  well  aware  that  something  of  the  kind  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  and  attempted  before,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  see  such  a 
collection  “housed”  in  a  corner  at  South  Kensington,  to  be 
swept  ignominiously  into  the  cellar,  as  they  do  at  the  National 
Gallery,  when  room  is  wanted  for  something  else  of  merely 
passing  or  purely  personal  interest,  nor  do  we  mean  that  the 
things  should  be  carefully  stored  away  and  as  carefully 
catalogued  in  the  “archives”  of  the  “  Parent”  Society  or  the 
Photographic  Club,  where  no  one  can  get  a  glimpse  of  them 
without  stirring  those  august  bodies  literally  to  their  founda¬ 
tions.  We  would  have  the  collection  under  proper  photo¬ 
graphic  management,  in  a  house  of  its  own,  and,  if  not  on  view 
constantly,  we  would  have  it  open  to  the  public,  say,  one  day 
a  week,  ai.d,  to  those  more  specially  interested,  at  any  time 
upon  making  application  in  the  proper  quarter.  Now,  friends 
and  fellow-Conventioners,  see  if  you  cannot  spare  time  between 
the  picnics  to  do  something  in  this  direction,  if  it  be  only  to 
locate  some  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  past,  with  a  view  of 
preventing  their  passage  into  oblivion. 

*  *  * 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  our  recent  article  on  “Methy¬ 
lated  Spirit  as  a  Dehjdrater,”  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  points  out 
that  the  “  milk  fog  ”  can  be  produced  under  the  conditions  re¬ 
ferred  to  with  pure  spirit  and  more  easily  still  with  pure 
absolute  alcohol,  and  he  attributes  the  result  to  the  presence 
of  soluble  hyposulphites  left  in  the  film  which  when  com¬ 
pletely  desiccated  crystallise  in  the  opaque  form.  He  says, 
“  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  by  simply  rinsing 
a  negative  after  its  removal  from  the  fixing  bath  and  then 
passing  it  through  successive  baths  of  spirit  to  completely  re¬ 
move  the  water,  and,  if  necessary,  finishing  off  the  apparently 


dry  film  by  warming  it.  The  less  washing  applied  to  the 
plate  before  placing  it  in  the  alcohol,  and  the  slronger  the 
latter,  the  more  marked  will  be  the  effect.  The  alcohol 
throws  down  the  crystals  of  the  double  hyposulphite  instead 
of  removing  them,  and,  though  these  may  remain  transparent 
and  invisible  so  long  as  moisture  remains  in  the  film,  they 
become  opaque  and  painfully  visible  when  the  film  is  com¬ 
pletely  desiccated,  as  it  may  be  either  by  heat  or  by  using 

strong  enough  alcohol.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Bolton  goes  on  to  say  that  this  form  of  “  stain  ”  if  such 
it  can  be  called,  that  is  to  say,  produced  by  non-mineralised  or 
pure  spirit,  differs  from  that  produced  by  the  mineralised 
spirit  in  that  it  disappears  instantly,  or  within  a  few  seconds, 
when  the  film  is  wetted  in  plain  water,  while  the  other  requires 
pure  or  non-mineralised  alcohol  for  its  removal.  He  also  calls 
to  mind  that  several  years  ago  this  method  was  proposed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  for  the  rapid 
removal  of  the  hypo  from  a  negative,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
prolonged  washing,  immersion  in  alcohol  was  said  to  force 
the  hypo  out  of  the  gelatine  film ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  in, 
these  pages  at  the  time  that,  instead  of  removing  the  hypo,  the 
use  of  alcohol  would  simply  tend  to  fix  it  there,  and  recurrence 
of  this  milk  fog  was  mentioned  in  proof. 

#  *  * 

As  closely  allied  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Bolton  further  says  that 
indirectly  a  method  for  the  thorough  elimination  of  hypo  from, 
films  or  prints  is  here  indicated,  though  not  in  a  particularly 
rapid  manner.  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  mentioned  to 
him  in  the  early  days  of  gelatine  that  a  negative  washed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  no  matter  how  long  or  carefully,  if  examined 
with  the  microscope  after  drying,  invariably  showed  traces  of 
minute  crystals,  which  he  supposed  tO'  be  the  hyposulphites 
unremoved,  but  that,  if  the  negative  were  immersed  in  water 
for  a  short  time  and  redried,  the  crystals  entirely  disappeared. 
In  the  same  manner,  he  says,  if  the  negative  be  dried  by  means 
of  alcohol  after  removal  from  the  hypo,  it  is  probable  that,  on 
re  wetting  it,  the  precipitated  salts  will  quickly  diffuse  out  of 
the  film,  and  so  ensure  their  removal,  though  not  with  much 
ultimate  saving  of  time. 

*  *  * 

The  business  of  Mr.  L.  Langfier,  the  well-known  photo 
grapher,  of  158,  Sauchiehall-street,  Glasgow,  has  recently  been 
converted  into  a  limited  liability  company  with  a  capital  of 
30,000^.,  which  we  are  informed  was  considerably  over¬ 
subscribed.  Evidently  the  business  must  be  very  successful 
to  account  for  the  shares  of  the  Company  being  in  such 
excellent  demand.  In  December  next,  Messrs.  Langfier  are 
opening  a  new  studio  in  Old  Bond-street,  London.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  to  be  on  a  scale  of  sumptuousness  never 
hitherto  attempted. 

- » 

METHYLATED  SPIRIT  FOR  QUICKLY  DRYING 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Before  dwelling  further,  as  previously  promised  by  us,  on  some 
of  the  practical  aspects  of  this  subject,  we  may  refer  to  an 
objection  which  has  been  raised  to  our  air  theory,  as  a  cause 
of  the  milk  fog  so  annoyingly  frequent  in  hastily  drying 
negatives  with  the  aid  of  methylated  spirit.  The  objection 
raised  is  that,  if  our  theory  were  correct,  the  same  effect  would, 
be  observed  when  drying  a  carbon  transparency  on  glass  bj 
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imilar  means,  but  that  “  milk  fog  ”  is  not  produced  under 
uch  circumstances.  But  the  parallel,  to  be  complete,  requires 
he  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  gelatine  next  to  the  glass 
o  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  a  carbon  print  on  glass  the 
jelatine  is  insoluble  where  next  to  the  glass,  and  the  insolu- 
ulity  is  far  greater  than  the  slight  insolubility  conferred  by  a 
>yrogallic  developer. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  remarks  that  methylated  spirit  is  use- 
ul  not  alone  for  negatives  that  are  to  be  quickly  dried.  F urther, 
ve  may  point  out  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  quick 
trying  of  bromide  prints.  There  are  many  occasions  where 
his  is  required,  and  if  heat  alone  be  depended  upon  for  the 
>  irpose  time  is  lost,  and  there  is  always  a  risk  to  the  print 
rom  the  application  of  too  much  heat.  With  the  aid  of  spirit 
t  is  quite  easy  to  have  a  print  mounted  upon  cardboard,  and 
)Trfectly  dry,  within  less  than  an  hour  after  a  plate  has  been 
sxposed.  When  a  number  of  prints  are  so  needed,  they  should 
)e  placed  evenly  in  a  heap,  and  then  squeegeed — with  a  very 
jven  roller  squeegee — on  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  and  afterwards 
mmersed  in  the  methylated  spirit  with  continued  turning  over 
md  changing  of  position  to  ensure  the  access  of  the  spirit  to 
;ach  print.  Again,  they  should  be  squeegeed  on  the  glass, 
md  once  more  put  into  perfectly  fresh  spirit.  As  soon  as  the 
vater  is  all  expelled  the  paper  will  assume  a  semi-transparent 
)r  greasy  appearance,  at  which  stage  the  prints  can  be  hung 
ip  to  dry.  A  good  heat'  may  now,  without  fear,  be  used  to 
expedite  matters. 

In  treating  negatives,  this  plan,  it  need  nut  be  said,  is  in 
ipplicable.  The  plan  to  adopt  is,  first,  to  wipe  the  back  of 
;he  negative  dry,  to  remove  the  surface  moisture,  by  placing 
Re  negative  on  a  piece  of  hard  blotting-paper.  Then  a  small 
quantity  of  the  spirit  is  to  be  poured  on  one  corner  of  the 
plate,  and  allowed  to  gradually  spread  in  a  continuous  wave 
from  there  over  the  whole  plate.  The  difference  in  the  super- 
Iclal  tension  of  the  two  liquids  is  so  great  that  the  bulk  of  the 
surface  water  is,  as  it  were,  pushed  forward  by  the  spirit,  and 
jan  be  driven  off  the  opposite  corner.  This  may  be  repeated 
i  second  time  (three-quarters  of  an'  ounce  will  amply  suffice 
'or  a  12  x  10  plate),  and  finally  the  plate  may  be  placed  in  a 
porcelain  or  ebonite  dish,  with  sufficient  spirit  to  cover  it  to 
the  depth  of  about  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the 
iish  gently  moved  to  and  fro  for  a  space  of  about  ten  minutes, 
after  which  the  negative  may  be  reared  up  to  dry.  Where 
there  is  urgent  haste,  it  is  well  to  repeat  this  operation  with  a 
fresh  batch  of  unused  spirit.  It  is  here  where  the  supposed 
expense  comes  in ;  but,  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  store  the 
once-used  spirit  in  a  special  bottle,  to  be  used  for  a  first  de¬ 
hydrating  bath  on  a  future  occasion,  there  will  be  little 
occasion  to  complain  of  waste  or  cost. 

Wherever  possible,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  Mr.  W.  B. 
Bolton’s  remarkq  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  old  kind  of 
methylated  spirit.  And  a  further  caution  may  be  given  at 
this  stage  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  methylated 
spirit.  Most  chemists  have  a  licence  to  sell  pure  methylated 
spirit,  but  it  is  not  all  who  have  obtained  the  privilege,  and, 
when  buying  from  the  latter  or  from  a  drysalter,  there  is 
always  a  probability  that  methylated  “finish ’’may  be  supplied. 
This  would  be  very  inconvenient,  for  the  moment  it  is  mixed 
with  water  the  finish  becomes  milky,  owing  to  the  deposition 
of  the  contained  resin,  “finish”  being  spirit  in  which  shellac 
or  other  resin  has  been  dissolved  to  the  extent  of  one  ounce  in 
a  gallon.  There  are  no  restrictions  placed  on  the  sale  of 


“  finish.”  In  case,  however,  of  there  being  nothing  but  this 
latter  available,  the  difficulty  may  be  surmounted  by  adding 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  strong  ammonia  solution  to  a 
gallon  of  “  finish ;  ”  no  precipitation  will  then  take  place — a 
peculiar  property  of  spirituous  solutions  of  shellac  many  years 
ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Watmough  Webster. 

It  may  here  be  noted  by  these  who  require  to  use  methy¬ 
lated  spirit  largely  for  this  or  other  purposes  that  one  gallon 
is  the  largest  quantity  even  the  wholesale  houses  are 
permitted  to  sell  at  a  time  to  any  one  unprovided  with  a 
special  licence  to  store  methylated  spirit,  though  this,  as  we 
have  before  pointed  out,  is  easy  to  obtain  (no  fee  being  re¬ 
quired),  not  only  for  ordinary,  but  for  the  old  kind  of  methy¬ 
lated  spirit,  which  term  truly  described  the  liquid  sold  under 
the  name.  The  present  kind  is  more  correctly  termed  denatu- 
rised  spirit,  as  no  methyl  alcohol  is  used  in  making  it. 

With  this  sometimes  useful  information  we  leave  the  matter 
in  our  readers’  hands,  with  the  hope  on  our  part  that  our  still 
unfinished  experiments  may  enable  us  to  solve  the  enigma  of 
what  we  have  termed  “  milk  fog.” 

- - 

Drying-  Carbon  Tissue  Without  a  Dark  Doom. — 

Amateurs,  and  small  consumers,  are  often  deterred  from  working 
the  carbon  process,  or  sensitising  their  own  tissue,  on  account  of  not 
having  a  suitable  room  in  which  to  dry  the  tissue.  There  is  no 
question  that  upon  the  drying  of  the  tissue  a  great  deal  depends ; 
but  that  applies  more  to  drying  it  in  large  quantities  than  it  does 
when  dealing  with  in  amateur  quantities.  In  the  latter  case  it  may 
be  dried  almost  anywhere,  and  in  almost  any  light,  if  a  few  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken.  Some  few  years  back,  a  special  “  daylight 
tissue  ”  was  introduced  that  could  be  sensitised  and  dried  anywhere, 
but  whether  it  is  made  now,  or  not,  we  are  unaware.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  all  ordinary  carbon  tissues  are,  practically,  “  daylight  tissues.” 
The  only  difference,  it  may  be  explained,  between  the  daylight  tissue 
and  the  ordinary  is,  or  was,  that  in  the  former  the  pigmented  coating 
is  applied  on  yellow  paper  instead  of  white,  so  that,  when  it  is  sen¬ 
sitised,  it  may  be  dried  in  any  light,  provided  it  be  squeegeed  on  any 
opaque  material,  such  as  a  ferrotype,  an  ebonite,  or  a  zinc,  or  tin 
plate.  The  plate  protects  the  front  of  the  tissue  from  light,  and  on  the 
yellow  paper  the  back,  so  that  it  may  really  be  dried  in  strong  sun¬ 
light  if  desired.  Now,  ordinary  tissue  may  be  dealt  with  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  provided  it  is  not  exposed  to  more  than  the  light  of  an 
ordinary  room.  The  paper,  after  sensitising,  is  sufficiently  coloured 
by  the  bichromate  to  protect  the  tissue,  even  from  the  action  of 
tolerably  strong  light.  Hence,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  squeegee 
it  upon  an  opaque  material,  and  stand  it  up  to  dry  in  any  convenient 
situation,  out  of  the  way  of  any  strong  direct  light. 


The  Contractility  of  Gelatine.  —  Few  photographers 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  immense  force  exerted  by  gelatine  in  its  con¬ 
traction.  The  thing  is,  however,  well  known  to  collotypists,  often 
to  their  cost.  If  a  collotype  plate  be  over-dried,  the  power  of  the 
gelatine,  in  its  contraction,  is  so  great  that  it  tears  away  the  surface 
of  the  glass  itself,  breaking  it  up  in  a  peculiar  fern-like  pattern.  The 
surface  of  the  collotype  plate  is  always  ground,  and  it  is  that  which 
gives  so  firm  a  hold  to  the  gelatine  that  the  glass  is  torn  away.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  in  connexion  with  the  matter  that  different  characters 
of  gelatine  produce  a  different  pattern  fracture.  A  brittle  kind  of 
gelatine  produces  a  different  pattern  from  that  yielded  by  a  tough 
and  horny  one.  This  property  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  com¬ 
mercially,  for  many  years  past  in  the  manufacture  of  that  kind  of 
ornamental  glass  known  as  “  crystalline  glass,”  so  general  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  ^ 

X-ray  Troubles. — Those  who  have  had  much  to  do,  con¬ 
tinuously,  with  the  Rontgen  rays  have,  at  times,  suffered  consider¬ 
able  inconvenience  from  their  action  on  the  skin.  Sometimes  the 
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rays  produce  very  unpleasant  eruptions,  of  a  more  or  less  dangerous 
character,  and  the  preventives  hitherto  devised  seem  to  be  inadequate, 
hence  the  necessity  for  something  better,  particularly  with  those, 
like  some  medical  men  and  experimentalists,  who  do  much  with 
Rontgen’s  discovery.  It  is  said  that  German  dermatologists  are 
now  recommending  that  a  gelatinous  mixture  of  zinc,  cinnabar,  and 
a  salt  of  bismuth  be  spread  over  the  parts  that  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  ray.  The  preventive  is  certainly  very  simple,  if  it  is 
efficacious. 


Antarctic  Exploration. — For  some  years  past  the  Royal 
Geographical  Soociety,  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Society,  have 
been  trying  to  induce  the  Government  to  equip  an  expedition  for 
the  exploration  of  the  Antarctic,  the  greatest  unknown  area  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Some  time  back  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  subject ; 
the  reply  received  was  sympathetic  and  gave  some  hope  that  a  final 
reply  would  be  favourable  to  the  project.  The  final  reply  has 
recently  been  received  to  the  effect  that  “  his  Lordship  expresses 
his  regret  that  he  is  unable,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  hold 
out  any  hope  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  embarking  upon  an 
undertaking  of  such  magnitude.”  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
said,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  have  decided  to 
try  and  raise  funds  for  an  Antarctic  Expedition  to  be  sent  out  under 
the  Society’s  auspices.  If  the  project  is  successful,  we  may  some 
day  see  photographs  of  the  least-known  parts  of  the  globe.  While 
there  are  so  many  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  regions,  it  seems  a  little 
strange  that  the  Antarctic  are  so  much  neglected. 


Passports  to  Switzerland.  —  There  seems  to  have  been 
gome  misapprehension  as  to  passports  being  rf  quired  by  tourists  in 
Switzerland.  It  now  appears,  from  a  communication  from  the 
Minister- Resident  for  Switzerland,  that  none  are  necessary  for 
persons  going  there  as  mere  travellers  or  tourists,  or  those  staying 
at  hotels  or  boarding-houses,  for  health,  or  recreation.  Passports 
are,  however,  required  by  such  persons  who  have  the  intention  of 
taking  up  their  residence  in  Switzerland  for  longer  periods ;  they 
will  have  to  obtain  a  permis  de  sSjour,  or  permission  to  reside, 
which  may  be  had  from  the  Cantonal  authorities.  It  is  well  that 
this  should  be  known  to  photographers  who  intend  to  make  a 
lengthened  stay  at  any  one  place.  Although  passports  are  not 
necessary  for  tourists  in  Switzerland,  we  should  strongly  advise  all 
going  there  to  be  provided  with  one.  This  is  advice  we  have 
before  given  to  all  photographic  tourists  on  the  Continent.  A 
passport  will  not  keep  a  photographer  out  of  trouble,  but  it  will 
be  a  great  assistance  in  helping  him  out  of  it,  if  he  unsuspectingly 
gets  into  it,  say,  by  being  seen  taking  photographs  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  fortifications.  A  passport  is  easy  to  obtain,  lasts  for  all 
time,  and  the  cost  is  but  nominal. 

- - 

PERSULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  FOR  REDUCING  DENSITY. 

A  communication  (of  which  I  have  only  learnt  from  a  newspaper  paragraph) 
made  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  by  MM.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz 
upon  the  use  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  for  reducing  excessive  density  in 
negatives  forces  my  hand  rather,  the  subject  being  one  upon  which  I  had 
been  experimenting  for  some  time.  That  the  salt  will  produce  the  re¬ 
duction,  to  any  extent,  even  to  the  total  clearing  away  of  every  visible 
trace  of  image,  is  an  undoubted  fact.  Moreover,  and  this  is  the  most 
valuable  property  of  the  new  agent,  the  reduction  appears  to  take  place 
without  altering  the  ratios  of  the  deposit.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  a 
slightly  under  exposed,  and  consequently  hard,  negative  be  reduced  by 
Farmer’s,  or,  indeed,  any  known  reducer,  the  tendency  is  for  the  lighter 
tones  to  be  eaten  away  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  thicker  deposits, 
with  the  consequent  tendency  to  increase  the  “  hardness  ”  of  the  nega¬ 
tive.  With  the  persulphate  this  does  not  take  place  ;  the  image  may  be 
reduced  to  less  than  half  its  original  density,  or  even  to  a  greater  degree, 
and  yet,  if  there  be  a  difference,  it  will  be  towards  increased  softness 
rarther  than  hardness.  My  readers  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  rush  to  the 
nearest  chemist  and  buy  some  of  this  new  preparation  (which,  by  the  bye, 
I  may  say  is  not  a  salt  of  persulphuric  acid,  but  an  acid  sulphate  of 


ammonia) ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  preparation  rarely  kept,  and,  in  th& 
next,  there  are  practical  objections  to  its  use  which,  unless  surmounted, 
and,  so  far,  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  surmount  tbenu 
nullify  all  ihe  great  advantages  it  appears  to  possess.  The  paragraph 
which  first  brought  to  my  notice  the  fact  that  M.  Lumiere,  whose  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  knowledge  of  developers  and  developing  are  invaluable, 
had  been  working  on  the  same  lines  as  myself,  stated  that  he  recom¬ 
mended  a  five  per  cent,  solution.  My  experience  is  that  a  one  per 
cent,  solution  is  amply  sufficient,  and  does  not  accentuate  the  evil 
effects  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  a  five  per  cent.  I  will 
briefly  describe  these  defects,  as  disappointing  as  serious.  My  first 
experiment  was  with  a  series  of  negatives  treated  with  various  strengths, 
all  below  five  per  cent.  The  effect  was  admirable,  one  uselessly  dense 
negative  was  made  into  a  clean,  useful-looking  one  of  correct  printing 
depth. 

I  left  it  with  an  assistant  with  instructions  to  place  it  in  the  washing 
trough,  so  as  to  entirely  free  it  from  the  acid  salt,  and  then  to  place  it  in  the 
drying  rack.  To  my  intense  annoyance  the  negative,  when  I  came  to 
examine  it  next  day,  was  completely  ruined  with  stains  and  finger  marks. 
Upon  complaining  of  this  careless  treatment,  I  was  assured  that  the  usual 
care  had  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  that  it  had  not  been  handled  with 
chemically  dirty  fingers. 

I  proceeded  to  experiment  with  a  number  of  waste  plates,  and  found 
the  reduction  to  take  place  most  beautifully — but  the  nature  of  the  silver 
deposit  forming  the  image  was  so  changed  that  the  mere  placing  of  the 
finger,  quite  clean,  at  the  edge  of  the  plate  caused  a  stain  or  smear  to 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and 
the  mere  act  of  washing  caused  a  completely  rotten  and  stained  appear¬ 
ance  over  the  whole  plate.  A  five  per  cent,  solution  so  weakened  the 
texture  of  the  film  itself,  that  the  heat  of  the  fingers  sufficed  to  cause 
it  to  melt. 

Concurrently  with  the  reduction  of  the  image  there  was  produced 
a  white,  milky-looking  deposit  on  the  surface  of  the  film,  and  any 
attempt  to  remove  this  in  the  'usual  way,  by  gently  rubbing  with  the 
fingers,  caused  stains  to  appear.  The  addition  of  an  alkaline  sulpho- 
cyanide  solution  aided  in  the  prevention  of  the  deposit,  but  in  no  way 
lessened  the  tendency  to  staining.  Hypo  was  inapplicable,  as  decomposition 
as  I  expected  at  once  took  place  upon  mixing  together  solutions  of  the 
two  salts,  and  sulphur  was  abundantly  precipitated.  I  apprehend  that 
the  action  of  the  persulphate  upon  the  negative  is,  first,  to  convert  the 
image  into  su’phate,  which  possibly  dissolves,  and  is  reprecipitated  to 
form  the  white  deposit  alluded  to.  There  is  then  a  further  action  of 
disintegration,  or,  possibly,  partial  solution  of  the  gelatine  itself,  for  L 
believe  Liesegang  has  recently  pointed  out  that  this  salt  dissolves  the 
gelatine  of  the  film. 

Other  experiments  I  made  need  not  be  described,  for  they  were  one 
and  all  unsuccessful  in  the  endeavour  to  nullify  the  staining  tendency  of 
the  reduced  image.  I  am,  however,  still  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  practical  working  means  of  utilising  the  properties  of  this  salt, 
for,  so  far  as  the  mere  reduction  of  intensity  is  concerned,  it  is  im¬ 
measurably  superior  to  any  reducer  yet  brought  forward.  Its  action  in 
this  regard  alone  is  simply  beautifully  perfect. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 


THE  NEW  POISONS  BILL. 

The  new  Bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  poisonous  substanoes,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  13th  ult.  by  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  the  text  of  which  we  printed  the  other  week,  passed 
through  Committee  on  Monday  week.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  referred  to  the  present  Pharmacy  Act,  by' 
which  the  sale  of  the  poisons  scheduled  was  limited  to  persons  registered 
by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  The  articles  mentioned  in  the  schedule 
of  the  present  Bill  the  Privy  Council  had  always  declined  to  include  in 
the  schedule  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  on  two  grounds — first,  the  in¬ 
convenience  to  which  the  public  would  be  put  by  additional  difficulties 
being  put  in  their  way  in  obtaining  these  extremely  necessary  articles ; 
and,  secondly,  the  dislocation  of  trade  that  would  be  caused  if  the  very 
extensive  sale  of  these  articles  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  what  is  virtually 
a  great  monopoly. 

For  years  past  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  been  trying  to  get  the 
monopoly  of  selling  carbolic  acid  in  their  hands,  but  the  Privy  Council 
have  always  refused  to  add  that  to  the  schedule,  as  it  has  done  other 
substances  the  Society  has  tried  to  get  the  monopoly  in  the  sale  of.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  poisons  has  hitherto' 
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rested  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  we  all  know  how  it  has  done 
1  it,  and  not  done  it.  If  a  photographic  dealer  has  sold  to  any  of  its 
informers  a  little  cyanide  of  potassium  or  bichloride  of  mercury  for 
photographic  purposes,  or  an  oilman  has  sold  “  fly  papers  ”  containing  a 
small  proportion  of  one  of  the  scheduled  articles,  or  maybe  a  “  patent 
medicine  ”  bearing  the  Government  stamp,  containing  a  trace  of  one,  he 
is  forthwith  proceeded  against  in  the  County  Court  for  the  five-pound 
penalty  which,  with  costs,  when  they  are  given,  go  into  the  Society’s 
pocket.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  secured  their  Act,  ostensibly  to 
safeguard  the  public,  and  this  they  take  advantage  of  only  in  recovering 
their  five-pound  penalty  from  grocers,  oilmen,  and  others  who  may  have 
supplied  a  bottle  of  patent  medicine  or  a  few  fly  papers  or  other  articles, 
the  composition  of  which  the  ordinary  pharmaceutical  chemist,  who  can 
legally  sell  it,  knows  no  more  of  than  the  former  does.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  greatest  infringers  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  are  the 
pharmaceutical  chemists  themselves.  But  have  we  heard  of  the  Society 
taking  action  against  a  member  of  their  own  trades  union,  either  as 
regards  the  conforming  to  the  Act  in  the  sale  of  poisons,  or  in  the 
quality  of  the  things  they  sell,  although  flagrant  cases  have  been  brought 
under  its  notice?  These  duties,  when  carried  out,  have  hitherto  fallen  o^ 
the  police  or  the  sanitary  inspectors,  who  look  after  the  purity  of  our 
coffee,  milk,  butter,  and  the  like. 

When  this  proposed  new  Act  was  first  mentioned,  we  suggested  that  it 
would  probably  take  the  administration  of  the  law  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Pharui&ceutieal  Society,  and  we  now  see  that  the  Privy  Council  are 
to  have  the  same  powers  as  it  has,  so  that  we  may  expect  that  the  law 
will  be  more  rigorously  enforced  against  pharmaceutical  infringers 
of  it  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  When  we  made  the  above  sug¬ 
gestion,  we  also  mentioned  that  photographic  dealers,  drysalters,  oilmen, 
grocers,  and  others  would  do  well  to  look  forward  to  this  Bill  in  their 
own  interests.  By  the  new  Bill  they  will  be  able  to  stilUvend  the  sub¬ 
stances  named  in  the  schedule  if  they  duly  label  the  parcel  or  bottle 
containing  it  “  poison,”  with  their  name  and  address.  They  can  also  sell, 
under  the  same  conditions,  substances  sold  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning 
insects  and  vermin.  In  the  schedule  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  are  several 
substances  used  for  industrial  purposes  that  there  is  little  doubt  would  be 
included  in  the  schedule  of  the  present  Bill  if  the  matter  were  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council  by  those  interested — oxalic  acid,  bichloride  of 
mercury,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  chloroform,  to  wit.  The  sale  of  these 
might  as  well  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  others  as  well  as  to  pharma- 
|  ceutical  chemists  under  the  conditions  of  the  new  Bill.  So  might  all 
patent  medicines  bearing  the  Government  stamp.  Those  most  in¬ 
terested  in  this  matter  will  do  well  to  prominently  bring  it  before  the 
Privy  Council  while  the  Bill  is  before  Parliament. 

♦  -  •  — 

THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS. 


three  parts  of  lamp  black,  a  small  addition  of  Prussian  blue  or  burnt 
sienna  making  it  cold  or  warm. 

He  uses  a  two  to  three-inch  broad  brush  for  sizing  the  paper,  and  two 
broad  hog’s-hair  brushes  for  laying  on  the  colour,  and  two  round  badger’s- 
hair  softeners  for  softening  out  the  marks. 

A  sensitometer  or  actinometer  should  be  used  to  gauge  the  depth  of 
printing.  Zinc  dishes  are  recommended,  so  that  they  may  be  heated 
frequently,  the  temperature  of  the  water  has  to  be  50°  C. 

All  papers,  with  the  exception  of  the  transfer  paper,  must  be  sized 
with — 

Gelatine  .  2  parts, 

Water  .  100  „ 

Alcohol .  10  „ 

the  gelatine  being  dissolved  by  heat  and  the  alcohol  added,  the  whole 
well  stirred  and  allowed  to  set,  and  then  remelted  for  use. 

The  paper  should  be  fastened  by  two  upper  corners  to  a  board,  and  a 
broad  brush  dipped  in  the  solution  passed  across  the  top,  and  then  the 
brush  dipped  in  again  and  passed  again  across  the  paper  so  as  just  to 
touch  the  lower  edge  of  the  first  streak.  When  the  paper  has  been 
covered  completely,  it  is  hung  up  to  dry. 

Gaedicke  has  adopted  a  modification  of  Packham’s  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  this  paper,  and  fastens  a  sheet  of  paper  on  a  board  gelatine  side  up, 
and  underneath  it  a  piece  of  blotting-paper ;  a  Blanchard’s  brush  is  now 
dipped  in  the  bichromate  solution,  and  passed  over  the  surface  in  streaks 
till  the  whole  is  [evenly  covered  ;  and  this  must  be  continued  for  two 
minutes,  and  then  it  should  be  covered  with  clean  blotting-paper,  and 
this  rubbed  down,  the  blotting  paper  lifted  up  and  again  placed  on  and 
rubbed  down  again,  and  then  removed,  and  the  paper  hung  up  to  dry  in 
the  dark. 

The  vehicle  for  the  colour  is — 

Gum  solution  (as  above)  .  50  parts  by  weight, 

Fish  glue .  50  ,,  ,, 

which  must  be  well  stirred  together.  The  solution  will  keep. 

For  black  the  following  is  the  actual  mixture  here  used  : 

Gum  and  fish-glue  solution . . .  40  parts. 

Ivory  black . 10  „ 

Lamp  black .  3  „ 

Water  .  20  ,, 

The  dry  colours  should  be  rubbed  up  on  a  piece  of  ground  glass  with  a 
glass  muller  or  a  spatula  till  quite  even  and  smooth,  and  then  the  rest  of 
the  gum  and  water  added,  and  the  mixture  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  and  kept  well  corked.  Of  this  stock  solution  one  volume  should 
be  mixed  with  seven  volumes  of  water  for  dark  pictures  with  deep  tones, 
but  with  ten  parts  of  water  for  light,  delicate  tones.  The  mixture  must 
be  stirred  before  use. 

For  brown : — 


The  following  precis  of  a  work  *  on  the  subject  by  J.  Gaedicke  that  has 
just  been  published  by  Schmidt,  of  Berlin,  will  be  of  interest. 

As  regards  the  paper,  the  author  recommends  for  the  reproduction  of 
the  finest  details  single  transfer  paper  as  used  in  the  carbon  process ; 
for  coarse  tones,  ordinary  cardboard  and  [drawing  paper;  the  latter,  in 
order  to  obtain  pure  whites,  must  be  coated  with  a  two  per  cent,  solution 
of  gelatine. 

The  gum  solution  is — 

Gum  arabic  .  40  parts. 

Sugar .  20  „ 

Water . 100  „ 

This  solution  will  keep  well. 

The  sensitising  solution  he  recommends  is  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  bichromate,  which,  he  states,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
potash  salt. 

Several  foreign  firms  are  mentioned,  but  he  also  commends  Winsor  & 
Newton’s  colours  in  the  form  of  powder. 

For  black — vegetable  black,  lamp  black,  ivory  black,  and  Chinese  ink 
(dissolved  to  a  syrup). 

For  brown — sienna,  umber,  bistre  brown,  Kasseler  brown,  and  Vandyke. 

For  red — burnt  sienna,  Indian  red,  English  red,  burnt  ochre,  caput 
mortuum,  iron  oxide,  Munich  lake,  and  carmine  lake. 

For  yellow— bright  ochre,  chrome  yellow,  cadmium  yellow,  gamboge, 
yellow  lake,  and  stil  de  grain. 

For  blue — Prussian  or  Paris  blue,  indigo,  and  ultramarine. 

The  best  black  is  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  ten  parts  of  ivory  black  and 

*  Der  OhmmidrucJe.  Published  by  Gustav  Schmidt,  Berlin.  Price  3s.  6d. 


Gum  and  fish-glue  solution .  20  parts. 

Sienna .  10  ,, 

Water  .  20  „ 

This  stock  solution  should  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

Blue  colours  are  generally  used  for  shading  other  colours.  Sepia  is 
made  by  mixing  burnt  sienna  with  a  small  quantity  of  black  till  the  de¬ 
sired  tint  is  obtained.  Olive-green  is  made  from  burnt  sienna,  Berlin  blue, 
and  a  little  black. 

To  coat  the  paper  with  the  colour,  it  should  be  fastened  by  the  four 
corners  to  a  board  with  the  chromated  gelatine  side  up,  and  then  the 
colour  laid  on  with  a  hog’s-hair  brush  from  side  to  side,  and  then  up  and 
down,  and  then  the  marks  evened  out  with  a  badger’s-hair  brush,  rubbing 
first  of  all  hard,  and  then  softly,  in  all  directions,  in  circular  strokes.  This 
smoothing  process  must  be  continued  till  the  coating  is  so  thickened  that 
no  marks  are  caused,  and  then  the  paper  is  hung  up  in  the  dark  to  dry. 
It  must  not  be  exposed  till  it  is  thoroughly  bone-dry. 

Development  may  be  effected  by  floating  face  downwards  in  water 
repeatedly  changed  till  all  the  yellow  colour  is  removed,  and  then  placed 
in  clean  water  face  downwards  for  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  till  de¬ 
veloped.  A  spray  diffuser,  or  fine  sawdust,  or  a  brush,  may  also  be  used. 

When  sufficiently  developed,  the  picture  is  then  fixed  by  immersion  in 
dilute  sulphurous  acid  or  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  should  then  be  washed  and  dried. 

Gaedicke’s  book  has  as  a  frontispiece  an  illustration  in  collotype, 
which  is  a  facsimile  of  print  prepared  by  him,  by  what  he  calls  a  mono¬ 
chrome  combination  print,  which  is  excellent  and  gives  exceedingly  fine 
details,  delicate  half-tones,  and  rich,  deep  shadows.  The  original  was  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows  :  The  first  coat  of  colour  was  laid  on  very  thin  and 
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printed  very  deep,  so  that  on  development  all  the  details  were  there,  but 
the  print  was  flat.  This  picture  was  then  given  another  coating 
of  colour,  and  printed  for  a  somewhat  shorter  time  and  then  de 
veloped.  On  development  this  film  washed  completely  away  in  the 
lights  and  the  lighter  half-tones,  but  the  darker  tones  remained  behind, 
and  the  result  was  an  excellently  modelled  picture. 

This  method  of  combination  printing  may  be  used  for  two  colours, 
which  are  near  one  another  in  tones,  and  therefore  a  new  field  is 
opened  up  for  artistic  work. 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Glasgow  Meeting,  July  4-9,  1898. 

Monday. 

Glasgow  this  week  receives  a  visit  from  the  Photographic  Convention  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  second  time.  It  is  ten  years  since  the  first 
meeting  was  held  there,  and  in  the  interval  not  only  have  many  new 
chapters  been  added  to  the  history  of  photography,  but  the  hand  of 
change  has  also  been  busy  with  the  Convention  itself.  The  compara¬ 
tively  small  institution  of  1888  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers, 
usefulness,  and  public  esteem.  It  has  been  reserved,  we  anticipate,  for 
the  second  Glasgow  meeting  to  mark  a  distinct  span  of  progress  in  all 
three  respects.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  signs  point  to  a  large 
membership,  and  we  perceive  distinct  indications  that  the  work  which 
will  be  accomplished  this  year  will  make  a  material  contribution  to  photo¬ 
graphic  knowledge,  and  that  the  compliments  paid  to  the  Convention  by 
the  civic  authorities  will  have  an  appreciable  effect  in  raising  the  public 
status  of  that  body  as  well  as  of  the  beautiful  art  for  the  advancement 
of  which  the  Convention  chiefly  exists. 

We  were  the  other  day  looking  at  the  group  of  members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  taken  at  Tarbert  in  1888.  Of  the  sixty  odd  persons  there  shown, 
probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  are  present  this  year.  The  most 
conspicuous  absentee  is  none  other  than  the  esteemed  President  himself, 
Mr.  John  Stuart,  who,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  been  exceedingly  ill  for 
some  weeks  past.  Keen  as  the  President’s  disappointment  is  at  having 
been  denied  the  long-looked-for  pleasure  of  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  gathering  towards  the  success  of  which  he  has  been  for  months 
ungrudgingly  contributing  unstinted  time  and  trouble,  it  is  not  exceeded 
in  intensity  by  the  feeling  of  poignant  regret  evinced  by  the  whole  of  the 
Convention  members  in  being  robbed  of  the  presence  of  their  genial  chief. 
We  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  it  will  be  found  possible  for  Mr. 
Stuart  to  appear  at  least  at  some  of  the  meetings ;  bat,  in  his  much- 
deplored  absence,  he  will  have  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  Convention  with 
him,  and  to  that  feeling  will  be  joined  the  hope  of  a  speedy  recovery. 

The  long  journey  from  London  to  Glasgow  on  Saturday  last,  by  the 
10  30  a.m.  train  from  St.  Paneras,  was  rendered  delightfully  smooth  and 
pleasant  for  a  small  party,  of  which  we  were  members,  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward,  who  had 
reserved  a  saloon  carriage  for  their  guests.  They  also  hospitably 
entertained  them  on  the  way  down,  and  the  agreeable  discovery  was 
made  that  the  “  Boyal  Sovereign  ”  strawberry,  as  grown  at  Elstree,  has  a 
delicacy  and  piquancy  which  extorts  the  applause  of  very  critical 
connoisseurs. 

The  weather  on  Monday  morning  broke  clear  and  bright.  At  the 
headquarters  about  seventy  members  were  in  residence  by  midday,  a 
similar  number  being  traced  to  the  Waverley  Hotel  in  Sauchiehall-street. 
The  doors  of  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  where  the  meetings  are  being 
held,  had  not  been  open  many  minutes  before  the  galleries  were  thronged 
by  crowds  of  eager  Conventioners  full  of  anticipations  of  a  busy  and 
pleasant  week.  We  missed  some  of  the  old  faces — A.  Haddon,  H.  P. 
Robinson,  Andrew  Pringle,  F.  P.  Cembrano,  F.  W.  Hindley,  R.  P.  Drage, 
and  many  other  time-honoured  Conventioners,  being  absent.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  notable  new  comers  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  Tne 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts  consists  of  a  suite  of  five  large  galleries,  the  most 
spacious  of  which  is  reserved  for  the  meetings.  It  was  here  that  the 
famous  Glasgow  International  Photographic  Exhibition  of  last  September 
was  held. 

The  members  of  the  Local  Committee  are  : — 

Chairman — John  Stuart. 

Members  appointed  by  Photographic  Societies  : — Glasgow  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  A.  Lindsay  Miller,  Fred  Mackenzie.  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Am  iteur  Photographic  Association,  Thomas  Steventon, 
Cameron  Todd.  Glasgow  “ Evening  Times  ”  Camera  Club,  A.  H.  Duncan, 


T.  S.  Muir.  Glasgow  Photographic  Trades  Society,  William  Hampton, 
P.  M.  Stevenson.  Glasgow  Eastern  Phot  graphic  Society,  G.  H.  Laird, 
Thomas  Hughes.  P  dsley  Photographic  Society ,  Thomas  ltastall,  Robert 
Milne,  David  B.  Jack.  Greenock  Camera  Club,  William  Blair,  George 
Dunlop.  Monklands  Camera  Club,  John  W.  Eadie,  W.  Dixon  Gray. 
Hamilton  Photographic  Society ,  William  Barrie,  John  Diok.  Motherwell 
Photographic  Society,  James  Hamilton,  Dugald  Taylor.  Kilmarnock  and 
Ayrshire  Photographic  Society,  Thomas  Ferguson,  Thomas  H.  Milloy. 
Leith  Photographic  Sjciety,  Alexander  Pitkeithley.  William  Crooke, 
Edinburgh,  William  Robertson,  Gourock,  R.  C.  Platt,  Airdrie,  J.  Craig 
Annan,  T.  N.  Armstrong,  Matthew  Ballantine,  Robert  Ballantine, 
George  Bell,  R  Doig,  William  Eismore,  Patrick  Falconer,  William  .J. 
B.  H filey,  William  Lang,  Charles  MacDonald,  John  H.  A.  McIntyre, 
William  Brown,  Lanark,  James  Norval,  Dunfermline,  William  J. 
Mcllwrick,  Paisley,  George  Mason,  John  Morison,  junr.,  J.  C.  Oliver, 
William  Ralston,  Andrew  Riddell,  R.  W.  Sharp,  W.  A.  Verel,  W.  M. 
Warneuke,  Archibald  Watson,  and  James  Whyte. 

The  Hon.  Local  Secretary  is  William  Goodwin,  3,  Lynedoch-street, 
Glasgow. 

Sub-committees: — Galleria,  J.  Craig  Annan,  Convener,  A.  Lindsay 
Miller,  W.  M.  Warneuke.  Lantern-slide  Selection,  A.  Lindsay  Miller, 
Convener,  J.  C.  Oliver,  Archibald  Watson.  Hotels,  Matthew  Ballantine. 
Convener,  P.  M.  Stevenson,  George  Bell.  Excursions,  Archibald 
Watson,  Convener,  Cameron  Todd,  W.  Ralston.  Adeertising,  William 
J.  B.  Halley,  Convener,  John  Morison,  junr.,  J.  H.  A.  McIntyre,  P.  M. 
Stevenson,  Charles  Macdonald.  Introduction,  George  Mason,  Convener, 
J.  Craig  Annan,  W.  M.  Warneuke,  William  Crooke. 

The  Glasgow  men  are  hard  workers,  as  we  know  by  experience,  and  we 
have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  firm  grip  which  Mr.  W.  Goodwin, 
the  local  Honorary  Secretary,  has  had  upon  the  business  in  hand.  Be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  the  general  Honorary  Secretary,  it  has 
been  a  friendly  competition  in  the  perfection  of  the  week’s  arrangements, 
and  we  are  fairly  sure  that,  when  all  is  over,  both  gentlemen  will  have 
deserved  well  of  those  for  whom  they  have  been  working  so  hard  and 
unselfishly. 

On  Monday  morning  there  was  a  largely  attended  excursion  to  Ayr. 
Other  parties  patronised  the  Clyde,  and  found  much  opportunity  for 
camera  work  among  the  shipping  and  the  busy  life  of  the  quay  side. 
Hand-  cameras  were  greatly  in  evidence,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  was  done. 

THE  PICTORIAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Glasgow  Convention  will  live  in  history  as  having  produced 
an  Exhibition  of  photographs  by  the  best  men,  illustrating  very  effectively 
the  present  position  of  photography  in  its  pictorial  aspects.  For  the 
first  time  the  Convention  Exhibition  is  really  good  and  representative, 
and,  moreover,  the  photographs  have  been  properly  hung,  while  a  very 
successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  the  assistance  of  artistic 
decoration  in  three  of  the  galleries.  For  the  former  branch  of  the  work, 
Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Warneuke  were  mainly  responsible, 
while,  as  regards  the  decoration,  the  skilful  craftsmanship  of  Mr.  George 
Walton,  which  produced  such  striking  effects  at  the  New  Gallery  and  the 
Dudley  Gallery  last  year,  once  more  put  itself  in  evidence  for  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  instruction  of  visitors.  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Son,  Messrs.  Welling¬ 
ton  &  Ward,  and  the  Eastman  Company  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Walton’s 
assistance  in  this  respect,  and,  as  the  two  latter  firms  each  occupied  a 
gallery,  one  might  easily  imagine  that  three  or  four  separate  little  exhibi¬ 
tions  were  being  held. 

In  Messrs  Elliott  &  Son’s  exhibit  we  noticed  several  of  the  pictures 
hung  at  the  last  Pall  Mall  and  Crystal  Palace  Exhibitions — notably  the 
carbon  head  studies,  one  of  which  was  medalled  at  the  former,  and  the 
more  than  life-sized  portrait  of  a  lady  which  was  such  a  conspicuous 
centre  piece  of  the  firm’s  display  at  Sydenham.  In  carbon  work  Messrs. 
Elliott  are  certainly  not  second  to  any  other  house.  We  are  also  charmed 
by  the  engraving-like  quality  shown  in  the  firm’s  bromide  papers,  prints 
on  which,  from  negatives  by  B  albeck,  Green  of  Keswick,  and  others,  are 
hung. 

Messrs.  Langfier,  of  Sauchiehall-street,  show  a  large  number  of  portrait 
studies  in  carbon,  &c.  Since  we  last  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
collection  of  Langfier’s  work  it  seems  to  us  that  a  very  distinct  improve¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  in  it.  Here,  in  the  examples  before  us,  we  have  as 
good  a  display  of  portraiture  as  any  professional  photographer  at  present 
produces— the  poses  are  striking  and  unconventional,  the  likenesses  have 
been  well  caught ;  and  the  total  effect  in  each  case  is  bold  and  artistic. 

Three  walls  are  covered  with  many  examples  of  gum- bichromate 
printing,  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  Demachy.  These  photographs  lay  bare, 
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as  it  were,  the  whole  of  the  possibilities  of  this  kind  of  printing,  and  show 
the  variety  as  well  as  the  extent  of  control  which  the  worker  has  over  his 
result.  What  Mr.  Demachy  here  practically  demonstrates  is  that  he 
can  “  do  what  be  likes”  with  his  picture,  so  soon  as  light  has  done  its 
work  through  his  negative,  and  produce  results  of  undeniable  power  and 
charm;  but — the  Demachy ’s  of  the  British  photographic  world  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  we  are  tolerably  confident  that 
the  recently  formed  Gum-bichromate  Club  is  not  likely  to  increase  the 
number. 

Let  us  turn  from  one  kind  of  “  control  ”  to  another,  to  that  illustrated 
by  the  Eastman  Company  in  their  magnificent  exhibit  here,  practically 
the  New  Gallery  Exhibition  over  again.  Here  is  an  appeal  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who  can  use  a  pair  of  scales  and  weights,  a  measuring  glass, 
and  a  little  Opie’s  medium.  What  the  Eastman  technical  exhibits — 
which  include  prints  and  enlargements  on  all  the  Company’s  papers, 
examples  of  variety  of  result  got  by  systematic  methods  of  toning,  deve¬ 
lopment  variations  in  paper  prints  and  many  other  illustrations  of  the 
immense  number  of  effects  which  may  be  got  in  pure  photography— what 
all  this  teaches  the  photographer  is  that  control  over  his  result  may  be 
reduced  down  to  a  certainty  by  the  employment  of  a  little  arithmetic  and 
the  intelligent  use  of  his  organs  of  vision.  And  this,  we  take  it,  is  the 
kind  of  “  control  ”  which  the  “bread-and-butter”  photographer  most  needs 
— not  the  picturesque  but  utterly  illusive  and  unmanageable  “control 
which  M.  Demachy  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  are  constantly  harping 
upon.  All  this  apropos  of  the  Eastman  exhibit.  The  Company’s  many 
specialities  are  well  set  forth  in  Mr.  Walton’s  beautifully  draped  and 
stencilled  “  Kodak  room  ”  at  Glasgow. 

We  ought  here  to  say  that  the  loan  collection  embraces  works  by 
Harold  Baker,  Horsley  Hinton,  H.  P.  Robinson,  Annan,  and  many  others, 
who  are  very  old  friends  of  ours  in  picture  galleries,  so  that  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  make  detailed  reference. 

A  word  of  congratulation  to  the  President,  Mr.  Stuart,  here  seen  at 
his  best.  He  has  a  wall  space  all  to  himself,  and  the  versatility  of  his 
talent  is  shown  in  a  series  of  exquisite  little  architectural  studies,  and 
some  portraits  treated  in  a  spirit  of  mingled  dignity  and  simplicity.  We 
think  the  head  of  a  young  girl,  which  Mr.  Stuart  has  here,  and  which,  if 
we  remember  aright,  was  at  Pall  Mall  last  yrar,  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  natural  photographs  in  the  galleries.  Mr.  Stuart’s  prints  are  chiefly 
in  carbon,  and  they  have  a  delicacy  and  beauty  of  colour— the  Stuart 
brown,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  make  them  very  attractive  to  the  eye. 
It  will  be  seen  in  his  address  that  the  President'is  a  very  good  preacher ; 
take  our  word  for  it,  that  he  also  practises  what  he  preaches,  as  his  work 
here  shows.  We  regard  John  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  as  the  finest  type  of 
professional  photographers  to  hold  up  for  the  imitation  of  our  readers. 

The  Yelox  stall  is  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Belton,  of  Aberdeen,  who 
skilfully  shows  the  ease  with  which  these  papers  may  be  manipulated, 
and  the  novel  and  beautiful  effects  which  may  be  had  upon  them.  The 
great  run  which  Yelox  paper  is  having  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  Mr. 
Belton’s  facile  and  persuasive  powers  as  a  demonstrator. 

Pass  we  now  to  the  Wellington  room  at  Glasgow.  Herein  Messrs. 
Wellington  &  Ward  have  given  Mr.  Walton  carte  blanche,  and  the  result 
is  a  cool,  tastefully  schemed  and  decorated  little  gallery,  forming  a  perfect 
background  for  the  many  specimens  of  the  “  W.  &  W.”  printing  pro¬ 
cesses  shown.  There  are  examples  in  Sylvio,  platino- bromide  (two  large 
portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  we  note,  in  passing,  to  be 
of  striking  excellence — the  depth  and  richness  of  the  bromide  enlarge¬ 
ments  are  very  noticeable).  The  Sylvio  prints  are  also  very  fine.  The 
Wellington  room  at  Glasgow,  like  the  firm’s  “  cool  retreat  ”  at  Sydenham, 
is  a  distinct  success. 

THE  CONYERSAZIONE. 

In  the  evening  members  and  visitors  to  the  number  of  about  400 
gathered  in  the  galleries  for  the  opening  conversazione.  In  the  una¬ 
voidable  absence  of  the  Lord  Provost,  his  place  was  taken  by  Bailie 
Dick,  who  welcomed  the  Convention  to  Glasgow.  Mr.  George  Mason 
(Past  President)  occupied  the  chair,  and  gave  expression  to  the  general 
regret  felt  at  the  inability  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  (the  President)  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Bridge  (Hon.  Secretary ) 
then  called  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding  to  read  the  President’s  address,  a 
task  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stuart  himself. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

My  first  duty  this  evening  is  the  extremely  pleasant  one  of  returning 
thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  very  cordial  welcome  we  have  received  to  Glasgow. 
Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  the  members  of  an  institution, 


gathered  as  we  are  to-night  from  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  than  to 
know  that  they  have  been  collectively  presented,  in  the  wider  meaning  of 
the  term,  with  the  Freedom  of  the  City  in  which  they  are  met.  I  feel 
certain  I  echo  your  sentiments  when  I  assure  the  Lord  Provost  and  the 
magistrates  that  the  compliment  i3  one  we  individually  esteem.  May  I 
add  that  I  am  more  proud  to  preside  iu  my  native  city  over  such  a  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly  of  la  lies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
photography,  not  so  much  from  commercial  motives  as  from  an  altruistic 
desire  to  contribute  to  its  advancement  as  a  science  and  elevation  as  an 
art. 

Many  of  you  are  aware  that  the  Convention  was  instituted  to  bring 
isolated  workers  together  at  least  once  a  year,  so  that,  by  comparing 
notes,  discussing  new  departures,  communicating  the  results  of  original 
research  and  the  ripened  fruit  of  daily  experience — in  a  word,  by  the 
attrition  of  mind  on  mind — photography  might  be  enlarged  as  a  science 
and  perfected  as  an  art.  We  remember  to-night  that  the  late  Mr.  Traill 
Taylor  was  the  Father  of  the  Convention,  and  that  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  his  offspring  leap  at  once  into  favour  with  the  craft. 
Successful  from  the  first,  the  Convention  has  steadily  progressed,  in¬ 
creasing  alike  m  numbers  and  efficiency,  until  I  feel  safe  in  hazardiDg 
the  statement  that  at  no  distant  date  the  photographer  who  is  not 
a  member  will  be  a  person  of  no  standing  in  the  photographic  world. 

A  Retrospect. 

On  the  verge  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  looking  back  over  the  .past 
fifty  years,  one  feels  astonished  at  the  immense  progress  and  development 
which  have  taken  place  in  photography.  Reviewing  the  departments  of 
science  and  commerce,  in  which  it  at  present  plays  an  important  part,  it 
would  be  an  easier  task  to  name  the  few  which  are  notjndebted  to  it 
more  or  les3  directly  than  to  number  those  in  which  it  is  a  valuable 
auxiliary.  One  can  hardly  take  up  an  illustrated  paper  which  has  not 
its  pages  filled  with  half-tone  photographs.  The  perfection  reached  in 
this  process  is  marvellous,  and  thousands  are  to-day  earning  their  daily 
bread  by  its  means  alone.  The  art  of  the  million  to-day  has  a  photo¬ 
graphic  basis,  although  we  are  told  by  some  that  photography  is  ruining 
art.  Whether  that  indictment  be  true  or  false,  and  many  would  dispute 
it,  photography  has  this  advantage,  that  it  brings  down  to  the  masses  of 
the  people  those  every-day  occurrences  which  make  the  whole  world  kin, 
and  makes  the  humblest  in  the  land  acquainted  with  the  personages  of 
note  who  move  across  the  4t  stage  of  Time.” 

Nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure,  had  time  permitted, 
than  to  enter  with  some  detail  into  the  processes  now  most  in  vogue,  and 
the  numerous  changes  the  older  workers  have  witnessed  in  their  lifetime, 
but  these  tempting  byways  must  be  left  for  others  to  tread.  I  must  be 
more  general  and  discursive  in  the  remarks  I  make. 

It  has  been  tersely  said  by  one  who  is  a  master  in  photography,  “  The 
tools  are  nothing.”  I  do  not  stay  to  accept  the  dictum  or  deny  it,  but 
this  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  seen  much  very  good  work  done  by  the 
very  crudest  apparatus.  Cameras  and  lenses  have  undergone  great 
changes — changes  for  the  better.  For  a  time  the  Germans  were 
our  benefactors  in  the  matter  of  high-grade  lenses,  but  their  enterprise 
and  skill  made  our  English  opticians  “  sit  up,”  and  to-day  we  have 
home-ground  lenses  made  of  Jena  glass  which,  in  every  respect,  are 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Fifty  years  ago,  cameras  were  made  by  the  dozen  ;  at  present  they  are 
being  turned  out  by  the  thousand,  and  every  week  almost  sees  the  advent 
of  a  new  claimant  for  public  patronage.  Many  of  them  are  marvels  of 
ingenuity,  yet  the  most  complete  require  a  minimum  of  “brains”  if 
worthy  results  are  to  be  achieved.  In  the  early  days  we  were  proud,  some 
of  us,  to  own  a  cigar-box  with  a  spectacle  lens  and  a  makeshift  plate- 
holder.  To-day  the  camera  is  a  thing  of  beauty — a  work  of  art  and  skill, 
as  far  removed  from  its  progenitor  as  the  armed  cruisers  are  from  the 
wooden  walls  of  Nelson’s  fleet.  I  verily  believe  the  variety  of  cameras  for 
amateur  and  professional  purposes  is  so  numerous,  that  the  types  would 
individually  pave  Sauchiehall-street  from  Renfield- street  to  Charing 
Cross ;  and  in  that  calculation  I  do  not  include  cameras  above  half-plate 
size. 

I  had  a  strong  desire  in  this  connexion  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
difference  in  the  consumption  of  chemicals  and  cameras  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  but  I  soon  found  it  to  be  a  hopeless  task.  I  believe  I  am  on 
safe  ground,  however,  when  I  say  that,  whereas  fifty  years  ago,  nitrate  of 
silver,  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  for  photographic  purposes,  was 
consumed  by  the  pound,  it  is  now  consumed  by  the  ton,  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  other  chemicals  in  daily  use  has  increased  in  the  same  ratto. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  photographer  had  to  make  his  own  collodion,  also 
his  albumenised  and  sensitised  papers  ;  now  the  manufacture  of  sensi- 
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tised  paper  alone  forms  a  very  large  and  important  industry.  Not  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  as  a  reference  to  time-stained  accounts  will  show, 
photographers  had  to  pay  30s.  per  gross  for  the  glass  used  for  cabinet 
portraits ;  to-day  they  can  purchase  the  same  size  of  plate,  ready  for 
exposure,  for  18s.  per  gross.  As  an  industry,  nothing  speaks  more  elo¬ 
quently  of  its  importance,  and  not  merely  of  its  de-luxe  character,  than 
the  recent  flotation  of  the  Britannia  Works  Company  with  a  capital  of 
380.000Z. 

The  Services  Photography  Renders  to  Science. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  glance  briefly  at  the  service  photography  has 
rendered,  and  is  daily  rendering,  with  increased  effectiveness  and  power  of 
science,  in  nearly  all  its  branches.  It  has  made  the  astronomer  more 
than  ever  master  of  the  heavens.  By  its  aid  he  has  mapped  out  the 
starry  firmament,  and  been  apprised  of  the  existence  of  stars  the  most 
powerful  telescopes  had  failed  to  show.  In  the  investigations  into  the 
composition  of  the  sun  and  its  corona  photography  has  been  an  invalu¬ 
able  agent.  In  the  registration  of  storms  in  the  body  of  the  sun  it  plays  a 
very  important  part.  In  the  registration  also  of  the  barometric  and 
thermometric  variations  it  is  in  daily  use. 

From  the  infinitely  great  to  the  infinitely  little  is  often  but  a  step,  and 
photography  in  this  instance  enables  us  to  cross  the  dividing  line.  Its 
utility  in  microscopic  work  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  late, 
bacterial  science  has  made  rapid  strides  by  its  assistance,  and  every 
day  seems  to  produce  a  more  startling  discovery  than  the  day  before. 
The  word  “bacteria”  causes  a  shudder  to  run  through  many,  but  wholly 
without  reason.  The  bacteria  or  microbe  is  one  of  God’s  best  gifts  to 
the  human  race,  for,  without  its  destructive  work,  we  would  now  be 
living  amongst  the  dead  bodies  of  the  countless  millions  of  animals 
which  have  inhabited  the  earth  throughout  the  countless  ages.  The 
slides  which  are  to  be  shown  upon  the  screen  to-night  will  throw 
additional  light  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  medical  profession  photography  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  agents  science  has  as  yet  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
healing  art.  The  X  rays,  or  radiography,  are  now  an  indispensable 
adjunct  in  every  well-equipped  medical  school.  A  flourishing  society 
has  been  started  to  specialise  in  this  hopeful  field,  and  already  de¬ 
velopments  are  daily  taking  place  almost  beyond  our  conception. 
Most  of  you  would  observe  in  the  report  of  a  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  lately,  that  the  Foreign  War  Secretary  stated  that  a  number 
of  X-ray  apparatus  had  been  sent  out  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  the  bullets  in  the  wounded.  None  but  those  who  have  under¬ 
gone  the  torture  of  the  surgeon’s  probe  can  rightly  appreciate  the  pain¬ 
lessness  of  the  X-ray  method. 

Although  still  in  its  infancy,  scientists  are  eagerly  following  up  the 
discovery  that  pictures  can  be  reproduced  over  vast  distances  by  the 
conjoint  aid  of  photography  and  electricity.  Tne  feat  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that,  before  long, 
telephonic  or  telegraphic  messages  will  be  reproduced  by  photography. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  delightful  instrument,  the  cinema¬ 
tograph,  which  has  taken  so  firm  a  hold  on  popular  favour,  The 
interest  taken  in  it  was  strikingly  testified  by  the  thousands  who  nightly 
crowded  into  this  very  hall  during  the  last  photographic  Exhibition. 
Already  it  has  proved  of  groat  value  in  graphically  reproducing  scenes 
which  would  otherwise  have  remained  but  a  memory  with  a  few  who 
saw  them.  Together  with  the  magic  lantern,  the  cinematograph  seems 
destined  to  become  a  power  for  educational  purposes.  It  may  be  abused, 
but  let  us  hope  that  native  good  taste  will  always  characterise  the  cine¬ 
matographic  exhibitions  in  this  country.  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
Mr.  Prestwich  with  us,  as  he  has  kindly  consented  to  cinematograph 
the  Conventioners  after  the  official  group  has  been  taken  in  Kelvingrove 
Park  on  Wednesday. 

Photography  in  Colours. 

Turning  now  to  several  of  the  more  recent  advances  in  photography, 
I  would  allude  first  of  all  to  that  which  has  fascinated  the  popular 
mind— photography  in  natural  colours.  This  has  long  been  the  dream 
of  photographic  scientists,  and  the  progress  made  towards  its  realisation 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  considerable.  Lippmann,  of  Paris, 
has  been  a  leading  worker,  securing  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  for  his  invention.  Joly,  of  Dublin,  and  Ives,  of  New 
York,  have  also  been  working  'steadily  at  the  problem.  By  way  of 
proving  that  the  problem  has  been  partially  solved,  our  friend,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wall,  will  show  us  some  photographs  in  natural  colours,  not  painted 
photographs,  remember,  but  coloured  photographs  produced  by  purely 


photographic  means.  I  think  I  see  some  of  our  lady  friends  pricking  up 
their  ears  and  saying,  “  How  nice  it  would  be  if  all  our  fine  coloured 
bonnets  and  dresses  could  be  produced  in  their  natural  colours.”  Do 
not  mistake  me,  however ;  some  time  must  elapse,  I  fear,  ere  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  such  a  revolution  in  the  art  are  overcome.  But  one 
never  knows.  The  solution  of  the  problem  may  come  much  earlier  than 
we  anticipate.  Perhaps  the  inventor  of  some  simple  process  which 
will  yield  such  startling  results  may  be  seated  in  this  audience. 

I  dare  say  many  of  you  are  aware  that,  up  till  a  few  years  ago,  dark 
blue  came  up  white  and  light  red  came  up  dark,  and  so  with  the 
different  colours  according  to  their  position  in  the  spectrum,  so  that 
reproduced  pictures  never  truly  represented  the  true  chromatic  scale. 
These  drawbacks  are  now  easily  obviated.  In  the  orthochromatic 
series  we  have  plates  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  coloured  screen, 
render  these  colours  more  or  less  directly  in  their  true  relation  to  the 
picture  reproduced.  By  their  means  coloured  photographs  have  been 
reproduced,  but  such  results  must  not  be  confused  with  those  aimed  at 
in  natural-colour  photography.  The  process  consists  simply  in  the  use 
of  different  kinds  of  plate3  and  different  screens  in  copying  the  picture, 
so  that  three  half-tone  blocks  are  printed  in  the  primary  colours,  one  on 
the  top  of  the  other,  to  produce  the  finished  result,  the  combination 
presenting  a  picture  approximately  near  to  the  colours  of  the  original. 
When  travelling  in  England  lately,  I  saw  some  coloured  reproductions  of 
scenery  in  the  railway  carriage  which,  I  believe,  were  produced  by  this 
process,  a  proof  that  photographers  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  place  the  new 
and  useful  at  the  service  of  the  public.  In  this  class  of  work  a  great 
deal  depends,  of  course,  on  the  skill  of  the  operator  and  the  amount  of 
practice  he  has  had. 

In  dealing  with  reproduction  processes,  I  must  not  forget  the  very 
beautiful  process  known  as  photogravure,  which  has  been  making 
marvellous  strides  in  recent  years.  By  its  aid  we  have  pictures  repro¬ 
duced  which  come  up  very  close  to  the  old  mezzotint  or  line  engraving. 
It  is  not  of  equal  excellence,  but  it  has  been  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of 
perfection,  that  it  is  being  utilised  to  a  great  extent  in  the  reproduction 
of  our  best  pictures,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  engraving  process. 
Indeed,  it  has  so  completely  ousted  hand  engraving  that  scarcely  any  one 
devotes  attention  to  that  process  now.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
advance  in  this  country,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  is  due  to  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Annan,  of  Messrs.  T.  &  R.  Annan  &  Sons,  of  this  City,  Mr. 
Annan  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  workers  in  photogravure. 

One  other  advance  I  must  touch  upon  before  I  pass  to  other  topics. 
The  daily  press  has  lately  givea  U3  an  account  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  applications  of  photography,  in  the  photo-mechanical  process 
for  the  Jacquard  weaving  loom,  whereby  all  the  puncturing  of  the  cards 
is  entirely  obviated.  If  the  process  accomplishes  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it  at  this  stage,  it  will  effect  quite  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  weaving. 

A  Professional  to  Amateurs. 

I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  address  that  the  Convention  embraced 
both  amateur  and  professional  photographers.  Permit  me  now  to  devote 
a  few  remarks  to  each.  The  amateur  photographer  represents  a  very  im¬ 
portant  class.  I  believe  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  state  that  amateurs 
constitute  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  those  engoged  in  the  practice  of 
photography.  Since  the  introduction  of  dry  plates,  the  amateur  has 
become  ubiquitous,  there  is  scarcely  a  home  now  which  does  not  harbour 
an  amateur  photographer.  Nor  is  it  surprising.  I  know  of  no  hobby 
which  has  a  more  enlightening  and  refining  influence,  or  one  which 
has  a  stronger  tendency  to  replace  the  love  of  frivolous  enjoyment  with 
settled  interests  of  an  elevating  character,  not  the  least  of  these  being  a 
love  for  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  alike  in  nature  and  in  art. 
But  the  hobby  must  be  intelligently  pursued  if  it  is  to  yield  its  devotees 
the  greatest  good,  and,  in  venturing  to  present  the  amateurs  in  my 
audience  with  a  few  words  of  advice,  I  hope  they  will  be  taken  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  given,  seeing  they  summarise  the  experience 
of  one  who  can  look  back  over  nearly  fifty  years  of  studio  work.  When 
out  for  a  ramble  with  your  camera,  do  not  snap  at  everything.  Look 
carefully  round  the  subject.  Study  it  from  several  points  of  view  and 
select  the  best.  A  very  good  way  of  discovering  the  best  point  of  view 
is,  I  find,  to  close  one  eye  and  look  steadily  at  the  scene  you  wish  to 
photograph  with  the  other.  You  will  then  see  it  as  the  camera  sees  it. 
In  looking  at  it  with  both  eyes  open  you  have  a  stereoscopic  effect,  which 
you  eliminate  on  viewing  it  with  a  single  eye.  Beware  of  introducing 
extraneous  and  unpictorial  elements.  The  other  day  a  lady  friend 
showed  me  her  collection.  Among  the  number  was  a  photograph  of  a 
picturesque  bridge.  On  looking  at  it,  I  asked,  “  What  is  this  in  the 
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•very  centre  of  the  bridge?”  “  Oh,  that’s  Tom,”  she  replied  ;  “  he  wtnt 
up  there  to  be  photographed  and  the  unthinking  “  Tom”  had  marred 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  pretty  picture.  To  become  an 
adept  with  the  camera,  you  must  exercise  restraint  and  caution.  It  will 
never  do  to  run  here  and  there,  and,  when  a  friend  murmurs,  casually, 
“  Oh,  what  a  pretty  view!  ”  immediately  expose  a  plate.  That  style  of 
amateur  earns  dividends  for  the  plate-makers,  but  he  makes  no  pro- 
jj  egress  towards  artistic  work.  Better  have  two  or  three  really  creditable 
views  than  nine  or  ten  moderately  good  or  just  on  the  border-line  of 
failure.  Your  plates  will  keep,  for  there  is  no  profit  in  exposing  them 
until  you  find  something  really  charming  or  of  special  interest.  Do  not 
be  satisfied,  my  amateur  friends,  with  the  “  press-the-button-we-do-the- 
>rest  ”  style  of  photography,  for  there  is  no  pleasure  half  so  delightful  as 
to  stand  over  your  developing  dish  and  see  the  details  of  your  picture 
building  up  minute  after  minute.  Picture-making  in  the  field  affords 
.great  pleasure ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  of  all  is  that  of  posing 
your  friends  in  their  rooms,  in  the  midst  of  their  every-day  surroundings  ; 
j  and  this,  with  a  little  care  and  management,  can  be  done  very  success¬ 
fully  without  other  lighting  than  that  obtained  from  the  window  of  an 
ordinary  room.  I  have  seen  pictures  turned  out  by  amateurs  under  such 
-conditions  possessing  greater  artistic  feeling  and  excellence  than  half  the 
results  produced  in  some  professional  studios.  One  often  hears  the 
patronising  statement,  “  It  is  only  an  amateur’s  work  !  ”  when  your 
attention  is  drawn  to  a  picture  ;  but,  even  at  the  risk  of  unduly  puffing 
up  the  amateurs  now  before  me,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  had  speci¬ 
mens  many  a  time  of  amateur  photography  put  into  my  hands  which 
made  me  feel  that  I  had  something  yet  to  learn.  We  professionals  owe 
a  heavy  debt  to  our  amateur  brethren  for  many  of  the  advances  and  im¬ 
provements  in  photography.  There  is  no  jealousy  between  us.  We  can 
cordially  join  in  wishing  them  all  success,  and  the  road  to  that  success, 
'whether  their  aim  be  to  fill  their  albums  with  little  gems  of  places  they 
have  visited,  or  with  portraits  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  lies  along 
the  beaten  tracks  I  have  indicated.  Opie  told  a  friend,  who  sought 
to  fathom  the  secret  of  his  skill,  that  he  “  mixed  his  paints  with  brains.” 
If  there  is  intelligence  behind  the  camera,  and  diligence  to  boot,  success 
is  certain. 

Flashlight  photography  is  a  branch  well  within  the  scope  of  the 
average  amateur.  Of  special  service  in  illuminating  caves,  the  interior 
of  pyramids  and  mines,  and  other  dark  and  subterranean  interiors,  it  is 
daily  being  pressed  into  service  in  other  departments.  I  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  recently  of  seeing  a  dancing  party,  while  whirling  round  to  the 
lively  strains  of  a  waltz,  photographed  by  the  aid  of  magnesium  light. 
A  small  hand  camera  and  a  box,  no  larger  than  a  match  box,  to  hold 
the  flashlight  apparatus  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  equip  the  amateur 
for  this  branch  of  work.  And  now  a  word  in  favour  of  the  stereoscope. 
Twenty  years  ago  this  optical  instrument  was  a  great  favourite,  and 
justly  so,  for  it  gave  the  solid  atmospheric  effect  required  to  render 
photographic  views  more  lifelike.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been  neglected 
for  a  long  time  past,  but  at  present,  I  am  glad  to  note,  there  is  an  in¬ 
clination  to  take  it  up  again.  Amateurs  especially  are  taking  it  up  with 
enthusiasm,  and  we  may  confidently  hope  for  a  revival  of  the  taste  for 
the  charming  effects  the  stereoscope  alone  can  give,  no  possession  being 
more  delightful  for  the  home  circle  than  a  stereoscope  and  a  good 
collection  of  slides. 

I  have  probably  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  amateurs,  and  my  pro¬ 
fessional  friends  are  still  to  come  ;  but,  by  way  of  switching  myself  from 
the  amateur  to  the  professional  track,  I  would  like  to  say  a  brief  word  on 
the  framing  of  photographs.  The  subject  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  lately,  and  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  events  in 
theory  and  in  practice  must  have  noticed  a  laudable  improvement.  In 
every  case  the  frame  should  be  secondary  to  the  photograph  which  it 
encloses.  What  is  more  disagreeable  than  to  overhear  any  one  say,  when 
looking  at  a  picture,  “  What  a  pretty  frame  1  ”  The  frame  should  never 
draw  away  the  attention  from  the  photograph.  A  well-chosen  frame 
should  be  like  a  well-dressed  lady — one  should  see  only  the  shapely  form 
or  the  beautiful  face,  so  that,  when  questioned  as  to  what  she  wore,  you 
would  be  unable  to  say,  except  that  she  was  most  becomingly  attired,  and 
simply  “  looked  lovely !  ” 

Advice  to  Professionals. 

I  feel  rather  diffident  in  proceeding  now  to  speak  more  particularly  to 
professionals,  for  I  see  many  present  to-night  at  whose  feet  I  ought  to 
sit.  Still,  I  should  like  to  embrace  this  opportunity  by  adverting  to  a 
few  topics  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  general  interest.  We  are  never 
permitted  to  forget  the  wholesome  fact  that  the  professional  photographer 


has  always  to  look  to  his  “bread  and  butter”  in  the  first  place;  but, 
while  he  does  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  make  “  Excelsior  ” 
hie  motto,  and  daily  strive  to  aim  at  something  higher  than  the  con¬ 
ventional  and  mediocre.  It  is  a  much-disputed  point  whether  photo¬ 
graphy  is  an  art  or  not,  but  I  make  bold  to  say  that,  whatever  the  answer 
be,  photography  has  the  art  of  pleasing  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  True,  the  photographer  can  never  hope  to  come  up  to  the 
genuine  artist’s  standard  of  idealism.  Take  the  human  face.  How 
kaleidoscopic  !  Every  nerve  and  every  muscle  is  instinct  with  motion  as 
you  look  at  it,  so  that  you  never  see  one  distinct  expression.  A  hundred 
different  expressions  pass  over  it  in  a  second,  and  no  photographer  could 
hope  to  reproduce  them,  any  more  than  an  artist  could  reproduce  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage  in  motion.  Ask  a  photographer  to  take  a  moving 
carriage,  and  he  must  do  it  so  smartly  that  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  show 
as  if  the  vehicle  had  been  stationary.  An  artist,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  strive  to  convey  the  sense  of  motion,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  carriage  moved  by  the  confusion  of  the  spokes. 

Still,  in  portrait  work,  much  can  be  done  by  making  your  subject  feel 
at  ease,  meanwhile  studying  which  of  the  fleeting  and  recurring  ex¬ 
pressions  would  be  the  best.  While  doing  so  the  operator  must  avoid 
staring  at  his  subjects  as  if  they  were  statues,  and,  above  all,  he  must  be 
tactful.  An  illustration  occurs  to  me  in  this  connexion.  Some  time  ago 
I  was  photographing  an  old  and  rather  crusty  gentleman.  I  kept  up 
what  I  thought  was  a  pleasant  conversation  and  was  flattering  myself 
that  I  was  doing  nicely,  when  he  suddenly  stared  me  very  hard  in  the 
face,  and  growled,  “  Get  on  with  your  photographing.” 

Strive  also  while  making  your  pictures  artistic  to  avoid  the  use  of  any 
of  the  so-called  accessories.  If  furniture  is  necessary,  let  it  be  appropriate 
to  your  subject.  Theatrical  fittings  always  seem  to  me  objectionable  in 
a  photograph,  as  they  tend  to  make  it  simply  a  reproduction  of  an 
ornamental  fireplace,  say,  with  a  figure  in  the  middle. 

As  regards  the  further  stages,  I  am  very  pleased  to  find  that 
retouching,  which  was  carried  to  such  excess  in  bygone  days,  is  now 
falling  into  disuse.  The  skilled  photographer  tries  instead  to  so  light 
his  subject  that  there  may  be  no  need  for  retouching  the  plate  except  in 
very  special  cases.  On  that  account  retouchers  who  formerly  com¬ 
manded  six  guineas  a  week  are  now  offering  their  services  for  a  third  of 
that  amount. 

Fob  the  Young  Man. 

I  might  continue  these  discursive  remarks  much  longer,  but  time 
forbids.  Before  I  conclude,  however,  I  have  an  appeal  to  make  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  I  often  feel  down-hearted  when  I 
come  into  contact  with  them.  Question  them  about  lenses  or  the 
chemistry  of  their  art,  and  you  find  that  many  of  them  know  literally 
nothing  of  the  scientific  principles  on  which  all  their  work  is  based.  Ask 
them  if  they  have  read  such-and-such  an  article  in  such-and-such  a 
journal,  they  shake  their  heads,  they  never  see  a  journal.  Such  a 
state  of  matters  does  not  present  a  very  bright  outlook  for  the  rising 
generation  of  photographers.  The  rising  generation,  those  who  are 
now  in  the  “  sere  and  yellow  leaf  ”  have  waded  through  difficulties  up  to 
the  neck,  and  have  spent  many  a  sleepless  night  thinking  out  the 
preparation  of  their  chemicals.  In  these  days  everything  is  so  cut  and 
dry  that  the  younger  photographer  is  too  apt  to  think  he  has  nothing 
more  to  do  than  put  the  plate  into  the  slide,  take  it  to  the  gallery,  expose 
and  develop  it,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Young  men,  do  not  be  content  with  such  a  mechanical  career.  To  rise 
and  succeed  in  the  profession,  you  must  master  photographic  chemistry 
thoroughly  and  the  science  of  optics.  Could  anything  be  more  disap¬ 
pointing  than  to  meet  a  young  operator,  who  fancies  he  knows  every¬ 
thing,  and  who  is  yet  unable  to  tell  what  f-Q  or  f-1  means  in  relation  to 
a  lens,  who  is  also  ignorant  of  the  elementary  fact  that  a  lens  of  four 
inches  focus  has  a  greater  depth  than  a  lens  of  twenty  inches  focus  with 
the  same  size  of  stop  ? 

Visit  regularly  the  picture  galleries,  and  take  a  hint  from  the  late  Dr. 
Taylor,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Andersonian  University.  Dr. 
Taylor  had  a  first-rate  system  of  training  his  students,  who  were  studying 
photography  and  its  kindred  branches.  He  took  them  to  the  exhibitions, 
and  asked  them  to  take  notes  of  all  the  pictures  without  referring  to  the 
catalogue  for  the  artists’  names.  Not  knowing  who  the  painters  were, 
whether  celebrated  or  obscure,  the  students  criticised  the  pictures  with 
intelligence  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  govern  all  true  art, 
and  thus  became  self-reliant  and  discriminating. 

Seeing  the  Lord  Provost  is  with  us  to-night,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  think  we  require  a  technical  school  specially  devoted  to  photography 
and  its  allied  branches,  a  school  supported  by  endowment  and  subscrip- 
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tion.  There  would  then  be  a  strong  case  for  the  proposal  that  photo¬ 
graphers  should  only  employ  those  who  have  attended  a  course  of  study 
and  practical  training,  and  who  are  able  to  pass  a  thorough  examination 
in  all  that  pertains  to  photography  as  a  science  and  an  art. 

And  now  I  have  done.  We  have  a  heavy,  and,  I  sincerely  trust,  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  week  before  us  ;  therefore,  in  language  familiar  to 
those  who  attend  Parliament  on  the  opening  day,  I  commend  you  to 
your  labours. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mason,  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Stuart  for  his  address. 

Refreshments,  music,  and  an  inspection  of  the  pictures  filled  up  an 
interval  of  half  an  hour.  A  list  of  those  present  would  involve  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  a  long  string  of  names  very  familiar  to  the  readers  of  photo¬ 
graphic  journals.  The  Convention  conversazione  is  one  of  those  functions 
to  which,  as  the  phase  runs,  “  everybody  who  is  anybody  ”  goes,  and  on 
Monday  night  it  may  be  said  that  the  reputation  of  the  gathering  for 
affording  the  opportunity  of  a  pleasant  reunion  for  the  whole  of  the 
Convention  was  thoroughly  well  maintained. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  SLIDES. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  prefaced  the  display  of  scientific  slides  which  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  getting  together  with  the  following  remarks  : — 

“  The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Convention  decided  this  year  to  make 
a  distinct  change  in  the  character  of  the  slides  shown  on  the  opening 
night  of  our  Annual  Meeting,  and  they  decided  to  show  you  slides 
illustrative  of  some  applications  of  photography.  It  having  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  show  these  technical  slides,  I  feel  rather  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
the  President  for  having  to  a  great  extent  cut  the  ground  from  under  my 
feet.  He  has  said  several  things  that  I  wanted  to  say,  and  in  some  cases, 
curiously  enough,  has  actually  used  expressions  that  I  wanted  to  use. 
There  are  many  that  time  will  not  permit  us  to  show,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  few  that  you  do  see  will  give  you  some  better  idea  of 
the  almost  universal  application  of  photography  to  other  arts  and 
sciences. 

“  The  first  science  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  astronomy,  and  it  is  here 
that  our  science  scores  over  the  human  observer,  who,  when  he  sits  down 
at  the  eyepiece  of  a  telescope,  does  so  in  many  cases  with  his  mind  un¬ 
consciously  filled  with  what  others  have  written  and  described.  Now  he 
sees  most  keenly  at  the  first  moment  of  observation,  but  gradually  his 
retina  gets  tired,  and  he  actually  sees  less,  but  imagines  he  sees  more, 
and  sees  some  of  those  wonders  which  are  so  often  reported,  and  which 
too  often  do  not  exist.  With  the  photographic  plate  it  is  just  the  reverse  ; 
it  has  no  memory,  and  the  longer  it  looks  the  more  it  sees  and  stores  up 
for  us  a  permanent  record  of  the  objects  presented  to  it,  which,  in  many 
cases — certainly  in  the  case  of  stars — have  never  been  seen  by  any 
human  eye,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  will  be  seen,  because  their 
light  is  so  faint.”  * 

[Slides  illustrative  of  solar,  lunar,  and  stellar  photography  were  then 
shown,  and  the  method  of  determining  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  stars  by 
the  movement  of  the  spectral  lines  then  referred  to.] 

“  From  large  objects  at  enormous  distances  to  very  minute  objects  which 
are  only  rendered  visible  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  seems  a  big  step— 
so  it  is;  but  here,  again,  photography  is  the  recording  angel;  and 
examples  of  photo-micrographs  of  an  insect’s  multiple-faceted  eye  were 
shown,  and  the  numerous  images  to  be  obtained  by  aid  of  the  lenses  of 
these  eyes,  and  also  the  one  image  to  be  obtained  by  excision  of  the  eye 
and  photographing  the  aerial  image,  as  was  done  by  Professor  Exner,  of 
Vienna. 

“  Photo-micrography  naturally  suggested  its  application  for  detection 
of  bacteria,  and  examples  of  this  and  other  medical  work  were  shown. 

“  To  the  botanist  it  was  useful,  not  only  by  enabling  him  to  obtain 
pictures  of  the  internal  structure  of  plants  and  leaves,  but  also  their 
external  forms ;  and  slides  of  a  fern  frond,  the  skeleton  of  a  leaf,  and 
flower  studies  were  shown  in  illustration. 

“  To  the  agriculturist  it  is  an  advantage  as  showing  in  permanent  form 
the  effect  of  specific  manures  and  the  ravages  of  particular  wood-boring 
insects. 

“  The  geologist  can  use  it  for  the  determination  of  strata,  of  the  effects 
of  erosion,  and  by  the  aid  of  photo- micrography  the  ultimate  structure 
of  any  particular  stone  or  deposit  he  may  come  across. 

“The  meteorologist  for  determining  the  duration  of  sunshine,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  barometer,  the  recurrence  of  earthquakes  by  the  seismo¬ 
graph,  for  lightning  and  cloud  studies. 


“  For  bee  culture  it  is  used  to  explain  the  correct  methods  of  cultivating 
bees,  showing  the  queen,  the  worker,  and  drone,  foul  brood,  the  well- 
known  disease,  &c. 

“  For  fish  culture  it  is  used  in  like  manner,  with  the  advantage  that  the 
results  can  be  studied  at  leisure,  whereas  the  actual  fish  cannot,  because' 
it  will  not  keep. 

“  For  the  study  of  birds,  bird  life  and  animal  life,  it  is  far  superior  to 
ordinary  visual  observation;  and  slides  showing  birds  on  nests,  flyiDg, 
and  rabbits  and  deer  were  shown. 

“  Justice  uses  it  for  the  detection  of  crime— forgary,  murder,  Ac.— and 
identification  of  criminals.” 

[Radiography,  instantaneous  work,  archaeology,  military  photography, 
and  many  other  applications  were  shown,  including  a  large  number  of 
pictorial  slides.] 

After  these,  a  very  fine  display  of  pictorial  slides,  and  slides  in  colours 
by  Ives’s  method,  were  shown  by  the  lantern  kromsk  p,  lent  by  the 
Photo-chromoscope  Syndicate,  and  also  by  the  process  of  Dr.  Joly,  which 
had  been  lent  by  the  Natural-colour  Photograph  Company,  of  Dublin, 
both  of  which  were  warmly  received  by  those  present. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  exhibition  of 
about  fifty  specially  chosen  slides  illustrative  of  pictorial  photography. 

Among  the  other  exhibitors  are  the  Aerograph  Company,  Mr.  Burdick, 
as  of  yore,  producing  capital  work  with  a  deftness  which  excites  th 
envy  of  those  whe  watch  his  skilful  manipulation.  Mr.  Romney,  of  the 
Albany  Studio,  Charing  cross,  Glasgow,  has  a  very  good  selection  of 
portrait  work  ;  and  Messrs.  Brinckley  A  Co.  are  also  very  strongly 
represented  by  some  sound  work. 

The  capabilities  of  the  Sandell  plate  for  obviating  halation  are  shown 
in  a  selection  of  Mr.  Sandell’s  admirable  architectural  views — a  line  of 
work  in  which  Mr.  Sandell  unmistakably  shines. 

The  Apparatus  Section  is  not  large,  but  it  contains  exhibits  by  Messrs. 
Messrs.  George  Mason  A  Co.,  of  120,  Buchanan-street,  who  give  promi¬ 
nence  among  the  contents  of  their  stand  to  the  optical  productions  of 
Ross  and  Dallmeyer.  We  learn  that  the  firm’s  new  premises,  which  are 
situated  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  city,  have  been  found  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient  for  the  growing  requirements  of  the  business. 
Messrs.  R.  A  J.  Beck,  Bolton  A  Sons,  the  Thornton- Pickard  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  and  others  are  represented  in  the  section.  Apparatus, 
however,  at  Conventions  shows  a  tendency  to  dwindle  away.  Per  contra y 
the  pictorial  and  scientific  features  of  the  gatherings  attract  more  attention 
than  hitherto,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  executives  will  take  the 
hint  and  develop  these  features  to  the  utmost,  for  they  are  certainly 
popular  with  Convention  visitors. 


Tuesday. 

The  weather,  unfortunately,  changed  for  the  worse,  and  Glasgow, 
which  on  the  Monday  had  been  favoured  with  bright  sunshine,  reverted 
to  its  characteristic  climatic  conditions,  and  tendered  the  Convention  a 
dull  and  wet  day.  Notwithstanding  these  meteorological  discouragements, 
most  of  the  members  took  the  excursion  to  Edinburgh,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  W.  Crooke. 

At  the  modern  Athens,  which  was  reached  via  the  Forth  Bridge,  where 
a  halt  was  to  be  made,  the  large  party  split  up  into  smaller  batches,  and 
were  so  conducted  over  the  town.  Mr.  A.  Eddington  had  kindly  written 
a  capital  little  guide  for  the  information  of  Conventioners,  and  this  was 
much  appreciated,  as  it  gave  a  great  many  useful  hints  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  opportunities  afforded  by  a  brief  visit  to  the  most  beautiful  city 
in  Britain. 

Other  parties  chose  the  Clyde  for  their  journey,  and  we  ourselves,  in 
the  afternoon,  also  took  to  the  river  by  the  well-known  steamer  Iona, 
plenty  of  scope  for  camera  work  being  found  on  the  famous  waterway. 

The  President’s  health  had  so  far  improved  that  it  was  fully  expected 
he  would  be  present  at  the  meetings  on  Wednesday. 

For  the  proceedings  on  Tuesday  evening  a  discussion  on  plate  speeds, 
to  be  opened  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong,  was  set  down.  Exhibitions  of 
lantern  slides,  which  are  greatly  enjoyed  in  Glasgow,  concluded  the 
meeting. 

Wednesday. 

At  the  General  Meeting  held  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  invitation  of 
the  Gloucester  Corporation  to  hold  the  Convention  at  Gloucester  next 
year  was  cordially  accepted. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  GAUGES. 

The  value  of  all  exact  science  may  be  determined  by  its  capacity  of 
enabling  us  to  fix  upon  a  standard  of  measurement  for  technical  applica¬ 
tion,  so  introducing  the  definite  in  place  of  the  vague,  certainty -for 
guesswork,  and  allowing  correct  information  to  be  imparted  from  one  to 
another.  The  progress  of  science  is  thus  marked  by  the  establishment 
of  a  succession  of  standard  units  of  time,  space,  mass,  &c.,  the  simple 
units,  as  the  inch,  yard,  second,  hour,  ounce,  pound  being  the  recognised 
divisions  of  the  fundamental  qualities. 

With  the  creation  of  new  sciences  and  the  growth  of  the  arts  these 
primary  units  cannot  meet  all  requirements,  hence  it  becomes  impera¬ 
tive  to  devise  other  standards.  Thus,  we  do  not  speak  of  inches  or 
ounces  of  electricity,  but  of  ohms,  volts,  and  amperes,  words  expressing 
definite  values  of  the  electric  force  not  measurable  by  the  existing 
standards. 

Photography,  being  amongst  the  recent  discoveries  in  new  regions,  also 
calls  for  the  invention  of  units,  by  which  its  relations  can  be  measured 
and  compared  ;  furthermore,  without  such  aids  it  will  not  expand  nor 
advance  from  the  empirical,  traditional,  intuitive,  or  rule-of-thumb 
stage. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  in  advising  a  uniform  system  of 
numbering  the  diaphragms  of  photographic  lenses,  began  the  work  of 
founding  standard  units,  the  practical  outcome  being  that  different  lenses 
are  readily  compared  for  rapidity  by  merely  stating  the  /  number.  This 
facilitates  photographic  operations,  supplies  a  system,  and  results  in  a 
commercial  economy.  A  uniform  system  of  numbering  diaphragms  is 
an  obvious  and  essential  part  of  photographic  technical  units,  yet, 
though  it  was  the  first  to  be  laid  down,  it  is  not  the  principal  nor  the 
basic  photographic  standard.  In  practice  we  are  only  concerned  with 
the  size  of  the  diaphragm  and  rapidity  of  the  lens  as  a  factor  in  the 
production  of  a  correct  exposure  leading  to  the  perfect  negative.  Our 
goal  is  always  the  negative,  with  its  converse  the  print,  that  is,  deposits 
more  or  less  dense  of  reduced  silver  salts ;  therefore  what  we  desire 
chiefly  to  measure  is  the  product  of  energy  of  light  upon  the  sensitive 
salt,  The  main  photographic  standard  is  thus  referred  to  actinometry, 
and  must  be  expressed  either  as  transparency,  opacity,  or  density  of  the 
layer  resulting  from  the  exposure  of  a  sensitive  compound  to  a  given 
light,  all  other  units  being  simply  factors  modifjing  this  final  result. 

Now,  it  is  an  axiom  of  science  that  “  every  kind  of  magnitude  requires 
for  its  measurement  some  unit  of  the  same  nature  as  itself conse¬ 
quently,  if  we  are  to  measure  photographic  action  by  a  standard,  it 
must  consist  of  unit  thicknesses  of  density,  in  other  words,  a  standard 
scale  of  gradations  or  photographic  gauge. 

Accepting  this  view,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  we  shall  have  to  decide 
what  the  unit  thickness  is  to  be,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  or  its 
multiples  can  be  reproduced  with  certainty.  It  also  follows  that  what  is 
called  sensitiveness,  or  the  speed  of  a  plate,  bas  first  to  be  considered, 
defining  precisely  tbe  meaning  of  speed ;  secondly,  that  a  standard  light 
must  be  chosen  ;  thirdly,  that  the  developer  and  development  be  uniform. 

Some  photographers  assert  that  the  speed  of  a  plate  is  an  undefinable 
quantity,  since,  if  a  slow  and  a  rapid  plate  are  given  the  same  exposure, 
the  former  developed  in  the  so-called  strong  developers  and  the  latter  in 
the  weak  developers,  the  one  plate  will  seem  as  rapid  as  the  other.  This 
opinion  cannot  be  accepted  until  we  know  upon  what  basis  the  speed  is 
estimated.  Speed  can  be  regarded  under  two  aspects  :  one,  as  in  the 
Warnerke  method,  upon  the  visibility  of  the  action  of  a  faint  amount  of 
light;  another,  as  with  Hurter  &  Driffield,  on  the  densities  of  deposits 
caused  by  a  series  of  light  intensities.  The  powerful  developers  like 
rodinal  or  amidol  give  the  detail  in  negatives  very  quickly,  but  have  no 
corresponding  powers  of  building  up  the  image,  whilst  the  ferrous, 
oxalate  developer  inclines  to  yield  maximum  density  before  the  fainter 
detail  is  visible.  A  test  for  speed  by  Warnerke’s  method  can  only  be 
rightly  made  with  similar  developers,  since,  when  different,  there  is  no 
common  basis  of  comparison.  So,  too,  if  visible  colouration  is  made 
the  test  of  speed,  and  a  variety  of  developers  employed,  the  Hurter  & 
Driffield  method  will  result  in  speed  being  a  question  of  developer  rather 
than  plate.  Hurter  &  Driffield,  however,  made  density  of  deposit  the 
measure  of  speed,  and  in  this,  as  in  all  their  photographic  investigations, 
clearly  indicated  that  the  science  of  photography  must  be  founded  upon’ 
and  its  standard  units  consist  of,  opacities  as  the  product  of  actinic 
action.  Following  them,  I  regard  speed  as  the  greater  or  less  opacity 
caused  on  sensitive  films  under  equal  conditions  of  light  intensity,  time 
cf  action,  and  circumstances  of  de  .  elopment. 

After  a  definition  of  speed,  our  next  requirement  is  a  standard  light. 
Many  standards  have  been  proposed,  and  against  all  of  them  serious  ob- 
ections  can  be  urged.  Sources  of  illumination  are  every  one  variable, 
md  so  inherent  is  this  defect  that  it  seems  but  an  abandonment  of  all 
esearches  to  wait  for  the  discovery  of  an  ideal  standard  light.  Hurter  & 
3r.ffield  faced  this  difficulty,  and  boldly  decided  to  adopt  the  standard 
sandle,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  as  a  unit.  Their  unit  is  one  second’s 
exposure,  at  a  metre  distant  from  the  candle,  denoted  as  one  candle- 
neter  second,  or  one  C.M.S.  The  work  they  have  accomplished  justifies 
heir  choice  of  the  standard  candle.  Faulty  as  it  is,  many  problems  of 
cientific  photography  can  be  solved  by  its  aid,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
bsurd  to  reject  it  for  applications  to  technical  photography.  From  my 


own  experiments,  I  am  convinced  that  a  candle  may  be  used  without  fear 
of  errors  great  enough  to  mar  practical  work.  A  point  generally  over¬ 
looked  is  that  of  the  known  error.  Supposing  we  know  that  our  results 
with  a  standard  candle  are  reliable  to  within  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  per 
cent.,  we  are  at  once  in  a  postion  to  employ  it  with  precision. 

Taking  the  standard  candle,  we  have  finally  a  mode  of  development  to 
adopt.  For  our  purpose  the  ferrous  oxalate  is  unapproached  and  would 
meet  all  demands. 

Having  come  so  far,  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  describe  what  I  mean 
by  a  “photographic  gauge,”  and  its  practical  value,  with  some  hopes  of 
making  my  meaning  clear  to  the  reader. 

The  first  proceeding  is  to  take  a  plate  of  known  rapidity,  say,  60 
Hurter  &  Diiffield,  and  impress  upon  it  C.M.S.  exposures,  equal  to  the 
scale  of  light  intensities  met  with  in  photographic  work.  Authorities 
differ  concerning  the  extent  of  this  range,  some  putting  it  as  about  1 :  30, 
and  others  as  1  : 80,  or  1  : 200.  Leaving  the  solution  of  this  matter 
aside,  we  will  take  light  intensities  of  1 :  64  as  covering  the  majority  of 
subjects.  This  means  exposures  of  1  C.M.S.  to  64  C.M.S.  The 
difference  between  single  C.M.S.  exposures  is  hardly  appreciable,  and  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  expose  the  plate  at  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64  C.M.S. 
Exposing  the  length  of  a  cabinet  plate  for  each  of  these  times,  and  then 
cutting  it  into  eight  parts  across  the  width,  we  shall  obtain  as  many 
scales.  These  are  numbered  and  placed  together  in  the  standard  deve¬ 
loper,  removing  one  at  the  end  of  two  minutes  after  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  64  C.M.S.,  and  the  remaining  seven  at  intervals  of  two 
minutes.  Wnen  fixed  and  dry,  on  arranging  them  in  their  order  accord¬ 
ing  to  length  of  development,  we  have  a  series  of  fifty-six  densities,  each 
produced  by  a  known  light,  time  of  development,  and  by  observing  the 
same  conditions  reproducible  at  will.  These  should  be  numbered  at  the 
side  with  the  respective  1  to  64  C.M.S  ,  and  along  the  top  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  time  of  development,  that  is,  from  two  to  sixteen  minutes.  The 
individual  squares  are  finally  measured  for  transparency  by  a  photometer 
to  find  the  density.  Taking  the  density  as  the  logarithm  of  the  opacity, 
each  can  be  given  a  numerical  value ;  writing  this  on  the  density  to 
which  it  corresponds  will  complete  the  gauge. 

Taking  such  deposits  as  a  standard,  we  are  immediately  in  a  position 
t  j  ascertain  by  comparative  tests  the  relative  speed  of  plates,  the  valu9 
of  all  kinds  of  developers,  the  range  of  gradation  given  by  various  brands 
of  plates,  and  the  latitude  of  exposure  simply  by  preparing  a  duplicate 
gauge  under  the  same  conditions  of  light,  exposure,  and  development 
Added  to  this,  it  can  be  used  as  experimental  data  for  calculating  the 
time  of  exposure  for  camera  work,  and  as  a  means  towards  a  method  of 
systematic  development.  These  things  may  not  appeal  to  the  practical 
man ;  so,  leaving  them  aside,  I  will  descend  to  the  commercial  and  work¬ 
shop  level,  though  not  without  delivering  myself  of  the  opinion  that  all 
profitable  commerce  can  only  be  founded  on  sound  principles  of  science. 

Assuming  I  require  some  plates  developed  to  a  variety  of  known 
opacities,  and  request  another  person  to  do  them,  there  exists  at  present 
no  means  beyond  the  ttrms  “  thin,”  “  dense,”  of  indicating  to  him  what 
the  opacities  are  to  be.  With  a  standard  gauge  once  established  the 
matter  is  simplified.  A  scale  similar  to  the  one  described  above  would 
have  numerical  values  extending  from  about  ’204  to  2-500;  hence,  by 
stating  these,  or  intermediate  numbers,  I  convey  exactly  the  required 
opacities.  When  once  familiar  with  the  densities  any  number  signified, 
the  photographer  cauld  reproduce  by  inspection  during  development. 
Using  the  same  numbers,  the  scale  of  gradation  of  any  negative  could  be 
readily  stated. 

Plate-manufacturers  and  their  customers  would  derive  some  advantage 
by  adopting  scales  of  this  nature  in  their  commercial  transactions. 
When  we  desire  to  try  a  new  brand  of  plates,  the  usual  custom  is  to 
apply  to  the  maker,  and  be  supplied  with  a  sample  box  ;  these  we  expose 
on  a  subject,  and  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  plates  by  results.  The  test 
is  of  little  value,  for  six  operators  will  give  as  many  different  opinions. 
With  a  test  made  as  above  explained  this  could  scarcely  happen,  for 
every  quality  of  a  plate  is  brought  out,  and  we  obtain  a  faithful  record 
of  its  capabilities,  and  for  what  class  of  negative  and  subject  it  is  best 
suited.  That  plate-makers  have  not  yet  supplied  a  guide  of  this  kind  to 
purchasers  of  their  plates  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  but  I  expect  we  shall 
wait  until  the  time  when  the  stress  of  competition  forces  them  to 
recognise  the  growing  importance  of  systematic  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  fact  that  photography  is 
growing  largely  mechanical,  and  independent  of  the  personal  equation ; 
the  plate-maker  who  sees  this,  and  keeps  up  with  the  times,  will  outstrip 
his  rivals. 

By  setting  up  a  standard  scale  of  densities,  we  create  a  situation  from 
which  arises  a  matter  of  practical  importance.  With  the  m9j  mty  of 
plates  it  is  quite  easy  to  reach  a  density  of  2-500  ;  for  most  photographic 
purposes,  where  only  thin  negatives  are  wanted,  a  maximum  density  of 
1  -500  is  ample.  This  being  so,  we  purchase  plates  at  a  loss,  they  con¬ 
taining  useless  silver  that  dissolves  out  in  the  hypo.  Plate-makers,  in  my 
opinion,  would  therefore  serve  their  customers’  interest  by  issuing  plates 
of  different  qualities,  specifying  what  is  the  maximum  density  obtainable 
on  each. 

Here  I  leave  the  “photographic  gauge,”  an  instrument  which  may  on 
a  superficial  examination  be  thought  unattainable.  I  would,  however, 
commend  the  subject  to  every  thoughtful  worker,  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
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photography  has  ret  ched  a  point  where  it  will  stop  unless  some  attempt 
is  made  to  co-ordinate  and  embody  in  a  system  the  vast  collection  of 
isolated  photographic  phenomena  now  in  existence.  This  object  cannot 
be  attained  until  units  of  measurement  are  available. 

John  A.  Randall. 

- >♦ - 

REVERSING  MIRRORS. 

[Process  Eeview  and  Journal  of  Electrotyping.'] 

The  following  method  for  making  optical  mirrors  is  one  that  was  given 
to  me  by  a  well-known  optician  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  Mr.  Ernest  Fasoldt, 
and  from  personal  observation  I  know  it  to  be  excellent,  and  quite  sure 
and  simple  if  correctly  worked.  To  be  sure,  the  making  of  an  optical 
mirror  is  not  child’s  play,  but  it  can  be  done  by  any  one  of  common  sense 
if  they  will  be  careful  in  all  things,  and  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Fasoldt  has  made  several  mirrors  for  me,  and  his  device  for  holding 
the  mirror  in  front  of  the  lens  is  neat  and  practical. 

Optical  mirrors  are  best  produced  by  depositing  metallic  silver  on 
polished  plate  glass.  The  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  made  thus  has 
very  slight  yellow  colour,  but  not  in  a  harmful  degree,  for  experiment 
has  demonstrated  that  fully  twenty- five  per  cent,  more  light  is  reflected 
from  a  mirror  of  this  kind  than  from  the  old  mercurial  mirrors. 

A  perfect  piece  of  glass  is  the  first  requisite,  and,  in  small  sizes,  this 
can  usually  be  found  in  the  quarter-inch  German  polished  plate.  The 
surface  to  be  silvered  must  be  very  carefully  cleaned  with  strong  lye, 
followed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  after  which  it  should  be  well  washed, 
rinsed  with  distilled  water,  and  laid  in  a  dish  of  distilled  water  until 
wanted. 

Before  beginning  operations  it  will  be  in  order  to  arrange  for 
supporting  the  glass,  face  downward,  in  depositing  dish,  so  that  the 
surface  to  be  silvered  shall  be  quite  horizontal,  and  just  below  the  level 
of  the  fluid,  which  should  be  at  least  half  an  inch  or  more  in  depth. 
Mr.  Fasoldt  says  : — 

“  I  make  four  brass  angles,  and  screw  them  to  two  pieces  of  pine  wood 
of  sufficient  length  to  extend  beyond  the  edges  of  the  silvering  dish  a 
couple  of  inches  on  each  side.  The  brass  angles  are  coated  with  as- 
phaltum  varnish  and  then  dipped  in  hot  wax,  to  protect  them  against 
the  action  of  the  silver. 

“It  will  be  re idily  understood  now  that,  by  inverting  the  pine- wood 
supporters,  and  resting  the  ends  on  blocks  built  up  on  each  side  of  the 
dish,  the  plate  to  be  silvered  will  be  supported  face  down  in  the  solution 
at  the  required  depth. 

“  Compound  the  following  formulae  in  the  order  given  : — 


No.  1. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  1  ounce. 

Distilled  water  . 10  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Caustic  potash  .  1  ounce. 

Distilled  water  . 10  ounces. 


exhausted.  From  twenty  to  eighty  minutes,  according  to  the  weather, 
purity  of  chemicals,  <fcc.,  is  required  for  the  entire  process. 

“  When  the  mirror  iB  removed  from  the  bath,  it  should  be  carefully 
rinsed  with  distilled  water  from  the  wash  bottle,  and  laid  on  its  edge  on 
blotting-paper  to  dry  spontaneously. 

“  To  polish  the  mirror  it  should  be  perfectly  dry,  and  should  be  slightly 
warmed.  Rub  very  gently  in  small  circles  with  a  tuft  of  very  soft  and 
dry  absorbent  cotton,  and,  after  going  over  the  surface  in  this  manner, 
finish  by  using  a  little  jeweller’s  rouge.”  A.  C.  Austen. 

- ♦ - 

HARRIS'S  VIEW-FINDER  COVER. 

Mb.  W.  G.  Hakris  provides  a  view-finder  cover  or  shade  for  photographic 
cameras,  by  means  of  which  extraneous  light  is  shaded  off  from  the 
ground-glass  screen  upin  whi.h  the  view  is  reflected,  and  the  admission 
of  light  from  above  is  readily  regulated  or  completely  shut  off. 

Figs.  1  and  2  are  respectively  a  side  view  and  a  central  longitudinal 
section. 

Fig.  3  is  a  plan  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.  4  a  view  showing  the  device  in  the  half-turned-down  position. 

Figs  5  and  6  respectively  a  side  view  and  a  central  longitudinal  section 
of  the  device  completely  closed. 

a  is  an  open  frame  pi  Ate,  to  the  under  side  of  which  two  cross  pins 
or  wires,  b,  are  fixed  by  soldering  or  brazing,  c,  d,  are  two  cover  parts 


Hq.I.  Fic.2 


mounted  to  turn  on  said  pins,  one  within  the  other,  either  inwards  or 
downwards,  from  the  open  to  the  closed  position,  or  inversely.  This  move¬ 
ment,  with  the  relative  position  of  the  two  parts,  is  controlled  by  means 
of  guide  pins,  e,  fixed  one  in  each  side  of  the  inner  cover  part,  d,  and 
engaging  in  slots,  /,  provided  one  on  each  side  of  the  outer  cover  part, 
c,  and  of  different  curvatures,  the  pins,  e,  being  each  fixed  at  such  a 
point  in  the  part,  d,  as  to  correspond  with  the  curve  in  the  outer  part, 
c,  through  which  it  has  to  move.  The  slots  may  be  covered  over  on  the 
ouside  by  any  suitable  means  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  light. 

The  device  is  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  camera  box  so  as  to  en¬ 
close,  with  its  frame-plate  and  cover  or  shade  parts,  the  usual  ground- 

» 
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No.  3. 

Glucose .  J  ounce. 

Distilled  water . 10  ounces. 

“The  above  quantities  are  suitable  for  250  square  inches,  consequently 
an  ordinary  copy  mirror  8x6  would  require  rather  more  than  two  ounces 
of  solution,  and  other  sizes  in  proportion. 

“  The  caustic  potash  and  distilled  water  must  be  quite  pure.  Ordinary 
caustic  potash  will  not  answer  at  all.  The  best  to  use  is  known  as  ‘  pure 
by  alcohol.’ 

“A  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  solution  (No  1),  say  two  ounces,  is 
put  into  a  perfectly  clean  glass  tumbler  or  graduate.  To  this  is  now 
added,  drop  by  drop,  concentrated  liquid  ammonia,  until  the  precipitate 
first  formed  is  just  redissolved.  The  same  quantity  (two  ounces)  of  the 
potash  solution  (No.  2)  is  now  mixed  in,  and  the  precipitate  again  dis¬ 
solved  with  ammonia,  after  which  more  of  the  silver  solution  is  added,  a 
little  at  a  time,  until  distinct  turbidity  is  produced.  To  all  is  now  added 
sufficient  distilled  water  to  fill  the  bath  dish  to  a  proper  depth,  about 
half  an  inch.  Filter  the  solution  closely.  Now  add  to  this  two  ounces 
of  the  filtered  solution  of  glucose  (No.  3),  and  pour  the  whole  into  the 
bath  or  depositing  dish,  which  is,  preferably,  a  glass  previously  cleaned 
as  carefully  and  efficiently  as  was  the  glass  to  be  coated.  Remove  the 
glass  plate  from  the  distilled  water,  where  it  has  been  kept  since 
cleaning,  and  lay  it  face  downwards  in  the  silvering  solution,  it  being 
supported  by  the  device  already  described,  so  that  the  face  is  just  below 
the  surface  and  the  silver  does  not  touch  the  back,  and  taking  great  care 
that  the  face  shall  be  equally  below  the  surface  at  all  points.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  no  air  bubbles  remain  on  the  surface  of  the 
solution,  or  between  it  and  the  surface  to  be  silvered. 

“Now  set  the  vessel  in  the  sun  for  a  few  minutes,  if  the  weather  be  warm, 
or  by  the  fire  if  it  be  cold,  as  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  C.  (113°  to 
122°  F.)  is  most  conducive  to  the  rapid  deposition  of  a  brilliant,  firm,  and 
even  film  of  silver.  The  fluid  in  the  sunlight  soon  becomes  inky  black, 
gradually  clearing  as  the  silver  is  reduced,  until  when  exhausted  it  is 
perfectly  clear.  The  mirror  should  be  removed  before  this  point  is 
reached,  as  a  process  of  bleaching  sets  up  if  left  after  the  fluid  is 


glass  screen  of  ordinary  cameras.  For  this  purpose  screw  holes,  g,  ar 
provided  in  the  frame  plate. 

In  operation  the  two  cover  parts,  c,  d ,  being  linked  together  by  the 
pins,  e,  and  slots,  /,  may  be  opened  out  upwards,  or  turned  down  simul¬ 
taneously,  by  pulling  or  pressing  one  of  the  said  parts.  When  in  the 
turned-down  position,  the  back  of  the  outer  cover  part  is  flush  or  nearly 
so  with  the  outside  of  the  camera  box.  To  ensure  a  perfectly  flush 
horizontal  position,  the  cross  pin  or  wire,  b,  of  the  inner  cover  part 
should  be  placed  slightly  lower  than  the  opposite  cross  pin.  Suitable 
slots  must  be  provided  in  the  camera  box  for  the  passage  of  the  sides 
of  the  cover  parts.  '"“J 

The  device  is  preferably  made  of  thin  sheet  metal,  say,  one-thirty 


Fj  q.6. 
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second  of  an  inch  thick,  but  any  other  suitable  material,  such  as  mica- 
or  celluloid,  may  be  used  instead.  In  the  drawing,  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  is  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
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Instead  of  the  movement  of  the  two  cover  parts,  c,  d,  being  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  manner  described,  the  said  parts  may  be  unconnected  and 
operated  independently  of  one  another.  In  this  case  the  guide  pins 
and  slots  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  cover  parts  constructed  to  be  held 
in  any  set  position  by  friction,  to  obtain  which  they  are  constructed  of 
spring  metal,  the  outer  one  having  a  tendency  to  spring  inwards  at  the 
sides,  and  the  inner  one  to  spring  outwards. 

- » 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGES  IN  DYES. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  the  vast  array  of  organic 
dye  stuffs  as  the  bases  of  photographic  images.  Such  dyes  are  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  carbon  process,  but,  otherwise,  the  only  two  processes 
which  have  met  with  any  measure  of  success  are  the  Feertype  (named 
after  the  inventor)  and  the  primuline  process,  the  invention  of  Messrs. 
Green,  Cross,  and  Bevan.  In  both  of  these  processes  a  diazo  compound 
is  exposed  to  light,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  azo 
compound.  The  original  d  azo  compound,  when  treated  with  an  amine 
or  a  phenol,  gives  rise  to  various  coloured  bodies,  whereas  the  product  of 
the  action  of  light  on  the  diazo  compound  forms  no  such  coloured  com¬ 
bination.  In  the  Feertype  process  the  amine  or  phenol  is  contained  in 
in  the  paper  or  fabric,  which  is  developed  with  water  or  weak  acid,  whilst 
in  the  primuline  process  it  is  subsequently  applied  as  a  developer  to  the 
exposed  fabric. 

A  new  method  of  obtaining  prints  in  dyes  on  fabrics  has  recently  been 
published  by  Stewart  F.  Carter  in  a  contribution  to  the  New  York 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  Mr.  Carter  does  not 
employ  light-sensitive  bodies  capable  of  giving  rise  to  dyes  as  in  the 
processes  just  cited,  but,  taking  advantage  of  a  most  ancient  and  familiar 
photo-chemical  reaction,  he  deposits  the  dye  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
operations.  Adjective  dyes  only  are  available  for  use,  that  is,  dyes 
which  require  a  mordant  to  fix  them  to  the  fabric,  as  distinguished  from 
substantive  dyes,  which  require  no  such  aid.  The  outline  of  Mr.  Carter’s 
process  is  as  follows  :  The  fabric  is  coated  with  the  usual  ferro-prussiate 
sensitising  mixture  of  ferric  ammonium  citrate  and  ferricyanide  of 
potassium,  and,  after  exposure  to  light  and  development  in  water,  is 
treated  with  caustic  soda  ;  the  ferrocyanide  formed  is  removed  by  washing, 
leaving  the  ferric  hydroxide  in  the  fabric.  After  a  bath  of  phosphate  of 
soda  and  further  washing,  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  dye. 

The  practical  details  of  the  process  are  thus  given  by  Mr.  Carter.  The 
fabric  is  sensitised  on  a  somewhat  strong  solution  consisting  of  equal 


parts  of — 

1. 

Ferric  ammonium  citrate  .  75  grammes. 

Water .  200  c.  c. 

2. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  .  75  grammes. 

Water  .  200  c.  c. 


After  exposure  under  an  ordinary  negative  and  ample  washing  in  cold 
water  the  print  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  made  by 
diluting  2-5  c.  c.  of  soda  solution  (sp.  gr.,  1-350)  to  one  litre,  until  the  blue 
is  completely  decomposed.  This  operation  is  followed  by  washing  in  hot 
water,  after  which  the  fabric  is  immersed  for  three  minutes  in  a  hot 
solution  (170°  F.)  of  phosphate  of  soda.  The  object  of  this  phosphate  bath 
is  to  give  the  dyed  shade  a  good  bloom,  its  omission  producing  a  more  or 
less  flat  result.  After  washing  for  a  short  time  in  cold  water,  rinsing  in 
hot  (160  F.),  and  again  in  cold,  it  is  ready  for  transference  to  the  dyeing 
bath.  For  general  and  striking  work  a  dye  bath  of  resorcin  green  is 
recommended.  This  contains — 

Resorcin  green .  3-5  grammes. 

Water  . . .  1  litre. 

Glue  size  .  5  c.  c. 

The  object  of  the  glue  in  the  bath  is  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
whites.  The  water  is  heated  to  about  160°  F.,  the  glue  size  added  and 
the  print  moved  about  in  the  solution  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The 
dye  is  then  added  and  the  temperature  gradually  raised  to  180°  F. 
Dyeing  proceeds  rapidly,  and  when  a  dark  enough  shade  has  been 
reached  the  fabric  is  removed  and  well  washed  in  boiling  water  to  remove 
superfluous  dye.  It  is  next  passed  through  a  bath  of  neutral  soap  (to 
clear  up  the  whites)  used  at  160°  F.,  then  rinsed  in  hot  water,  finally 
in  cold,  and  then  dried  and  ironed.  Other  dyes  can  be  used  ;  gallo- 
cyanine  gives  a  violet  and  blue  shade ;  alizarine  gives’purple  ;  alizarine 
i  brown,  pleasant  sepia  tones,  whilst  natural  dyes,  such  as  logwood,  etc., 
may  also  be  employed. 

- ♦ - 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  CONVENTION. 

According  to  our  Australian  contemporaries,  the  subject  of  a  Convention 
of  Australasian  photographers  has  been  mooted.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Bendigo  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  in  a  circular,  points  out  that 
for  some  time  past  the  advisability  of  holding  a  general  conference  of  all 
the  photographic  societies  of  Australia  has  exercised  the  attention  of 


many  members  of  the  Victorian  photographic  societies.  In  order  to  give 
effect  to  these  ideas,  the  Bendigo  Amateur  Photographic  Association  has 
determined  to  endeavour  to  hold  a  Photographic  Convention  in  Bendigo 
about  October  of  this  year.  The  Convention  would  consist  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  amateur  societies  of  Australia,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  fixture  would  become  an  annual  one,  to  be  held  in  turn  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Australia.  The  Bendigo  Association  would  then 
(should  a  sufficient  number  of  favourable  replies  be  received)  make  all 
local  arrangements  for  meetings  and  outings,  concessions  with  steam¬ 
ships,  railways,  hotels,  &c.,  and  issue  a  leaflet  embodying  the  same. 
The  Convention  would  be  conducted  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the 
Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  business  of  the 
Convention  would  include  the  election  of  a  representative  committee  to 
arrange  for  the  annual  continuance  of  the  meetings,  and  the  drawing  up 
of  the  necessary  rules  for  exhibitions  and  competitions.  In  addition  to 
this  business  there  would  be  a  conference  on  photographic  subjects, 
reading  of  papers,  lantern  exhibitions,  &c.,  but  we  do  not,  on  this 
occasion,  propose  to  hold  a  photographic  competition.  The  Convention 
would  be  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Bendigo  School  of  Mines.  - 
Facilities  would  also  be  afforded  to  visitors  for  taking  photographs  at  the 
principal  mines,  both  above  and  below,  together  with  the  various  places 
of  interest  in  the  district.  If  our  friends  down  under  really  mean  to 
conduct  their  organization  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  British  Con¬ 
vention,  they  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  latter  is  not  merely 
confined  to  amateur  photographers.  Professionals  have  ever  been  its 
most  ardent  and  unswerving  supporters,  and  we  hope  will  always  remain* 
so.  Without  that  support  we  should  be  dubious  of  the  Convention’s 
future.  We  wish  the  Australian  Convention  all  success. 

- — + - 
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Tourist’s  Guide  to  the  Continent. 

Edited  by  Percy  Lindley.  158  pp.,  6 d.  Published  at  30,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

A  new  edition  of  this  useful  and  chatty  guide,  which  has  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  maps,  has  just  been  published.  The  tourist  to  Holland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  will  find  it  of  great  service.  Among 
its  fresh  features  are  particulars  of  the  new  express  service  to  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  via  the  Royal  Mail  Harwich— Hook  of  Holland 
route ;  a  series  of  Continental  maps,  a  chapter  upon  cycling  routes 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  and  a  page  or  two  of  “  Dull  useful . 
Information,”  giving  particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  Cqntinental  travel. 


Catalogue  Received. 

H.  O.  Drake,  35,  Heath-street,  Hampstead,  N.W.. 

A  recent  entrant  into  the  business  of  photographic  dealing,  Mr.  Drake, 
has  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  first  catalogue.  It  extends  to  over  150  pages, 
and  is  a  well-compiled  production  with  many  illustrations,  calculated  to 
be  found  useful  for  reference  by  photographers.  The  principal  makes 
of  apparatus,  <fcc.,  are  listed  and  described. 


In  our  report  of  the  last  Technical  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  (p.  428,  July  1),  we  briefly  described  a  new  flashlight 
apparatus  (the  invention  of  M.  Weiss  of  Strassburg),  with  which  a 
photograph  was  taken  of  the  meeting.  Messrs.  Reinhold  Thiele,  &  Co., 
of  66,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.,  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  print 
from  the  negative.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  flashlight  photo¬ 
graphy  that  we  have  seen,  being  sharp,  remarkably  well  exposed  and 
evenly  illuminated  over  the  whole  field  of  the  picture- 

- - - »  ■  — 

Jietog  attfr  jlotrd. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  July  13,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Members’  Open  Night. 

Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall  write  :  “You  were  good  enough  to  report  on  our 
new  Spectrum  plates  in  your  issue  of  July  1.  You  mention  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  with  diphenal  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  give  you  a  good  negative. 
We  have  not  up  to  the  present  tried  diphenal  as  a  developer,  but  we  may  say 
that,  with  ordinary  developers,  such  as  pyro  ammonia,  ferrous  oxalate,  &c. , . 
the  time  of  development  is  usually  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  minutes.  We 
merely  mention  this  in  case  the  idea  would  be  given  that  our  new  brand  of 
Spectrum  plates  is  one  which  takes  a  long  time  to  develop  ;  this  is  quite  the 
reverse  for  the  ordinary  developers  in  use.” 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — The  Committee  desire  to  draw  particular  attention 
to  the  lollowing  items.  Club  meetings  during  the  ensuing  summer  session  will 
be  on  Wednesday  evenings,  July  20,  August  10  and  24,  September  7  and  21. 
The  syllabus  for  winter  session  1898-9  will  be  a  most  useful  and  attractive 
one.  The  Committee  have  pleasure  in  statiug  that  the  following  gentlemen 
have  already  been  secured  lor  lectures  and  demonstrations,  viz.,  Mr.  Harold 
Baker,  Rev.  J.  Beanland,  B.  A.  Burrell,  F.I.C.,  S.  Coulhurst,  E.  R.  Dicksor. . 
A.P.S.,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  A.  Keighley,  F.R.P.S.,  W.  Thomas  (Chairman  of 
Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies),  W.  E.  Tindall,  R  B. A.,  W.  J.  Warren,. 
W.  T.  Wilkinson.  Other  important  arrangements  are  pending. 
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Patent  Hetog. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  June  20  and  June 
25,  1898 : — 

Cameras. — No.  13,657-  “An  Improvement  in  Photographic  Cameras  and 
Kindred  Apparatus.”  H.  D.  Herring. 

Printing. — No.  13,863  "Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photographic 
Printing,  applicable  more  especially  to  Purposes  of  Amusement.”  L.  H 
Barnard  and  E.  D.  Walrond. 

Optical  Projection. — No.  13.893.  “Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
Optical  Projection  Apparatus.”  Communicated  by  the  Northern  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Nordisk  Reklame  Kompagai  ( Aktieselskab), 
Denmark.  J.  G.  Lorrain. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


July. 

Name  of  Society. 

Subject. 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

Croydon  Microscopical  . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

/  Excursion :  Hewell  Grange  Leaders, 
\  J.  P.  Croft  and  P.  E.  Slater. 
/Excursion:  0<ted  and  Titsey.  Leader, 
\  Dr.  H.  Franklin  Parsons. 

Social  Evening. 

(Some  Minor  Matters  in  connexion  with 
■j  Architectural  Photography .  J.  H. 

(  Avery. 

Members’  Open  Night. 

Excursion:  Epping.  Leader,  Mr.  Cot. 

Photographic  Club  . . . 

Leytonstone  . 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
June  30, — Annual  Meeting, — Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen  and  G.  H.  James  were  elected  scrutineers  of  the 
■  ballot. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  annual  report  of  the  Committee  as  follows  : — 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  again  presenting  the  annual  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  We  have  had  a  very  good  year  as 
far  as  papers  and  interesting  discussions  are  concerned,  for,  of  the  fifty  nights 
that  we  have  m  -t  in  these  rooms  in  the  past  year,  scarcely  one  has  been  what 
can  be  called  flat,  and  we  think  there  has  been  no  lack  of  interest  shown  by 
the  members  in  the .  subjects  under  discussion  and  the  papers  that  have 
be  n  read. 

The  Committee  regret  to  say  there  have  been  several  deaths  and  a  few 
resignations.  On  the  other  side,  there  has  been  a  goodish  few  new  members 
elected,  wh  ch  make  up  the  vacancies  caused  thereby.  The  Committee  would 
be  glad  if  some  of  the  younger  members  would  volunteer  to  read  papers  or 
open  discussions  on  such  subjects  that  are  of  iaterest  to  them,  so  by  that 
means  impart  knowledge  to  others. 

A  list  of  the  more  interesting  papers  and  discussions  that  have  been  read 
before  the  Association  are  as  follows  :  “  Cloud  Negatives  and  Double  Printing 
by  a  Stripping  Print-out  Paper,”  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  “  Bromide  of  Copper 
Development,”  Mr.  E.  Banks.  “Photographs  of  the  Jubilee  Procession.” 
“  Novitas  Paper  for  Negative-making,”  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd.  “  Faher’s  Ras-relief 
Process.”  “  Some  Little-known  Devtlopers,”  Mr.  E.  Banks.  “A  Good  Nega¬ 
tive,”  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall.  “Relative  Values  of  Printing  Paper,”  discussion. 

1  How  to  Test  the  Speed  and  Quality  of  Plates,”  Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen.  “  Pall 
Mall  versus  The  Salon,”  discussion.  “Sulphide  Toning,”  by  Mr.  E.  Banks. 
“  Optical  Projection,”  Mr.  T.  E  Freshwater.  “The  Photo-chromoscope,”  Mr. 
T.  E  Freshwater.  “Colour  Photography,”  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall.  “Exhibition 
Management,”  discussion.  “Paper  Negatives,”  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 
“  Velox  Paper,”  Mr.  Ibbetson.  “Treatment  of  Lantern  Plates,”  Mr.  T.  E.  H. 
Bullen.  “Hand-camera  Criticisms,”  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd.  “Photo-micrography,” 
Dr.  E.  Spitta.  “Colour  Filters,”  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall.  “Comparisons  of  some 
Developers,”  Mr.  J.  S.  Teape.  “Polarised  Light,”  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw. 
“Notes  on  Mr.  Teape’s  Paper — Comparisons  of  some  Developers,”  Mr.  A. 
Haddon.  “Photo-lithography,”  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith.  “Some  Flippant  Remarks 
on  a  Serious  Subject,”  Mr.  T.  H.  Fry.  “The  Gum-bichromate  Paper,”  Mr. 
G.  H.  James. 

The  Lantern  Evening!  have  been  very  popular,  notably  Convention  slides  by 
Messrs.  A.  L.  Henderson,  W.  D.  Welford,  and  Drage ;  “Cowes  Regatta,” 
Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen;  “The  Queen  of  the  Riviera,”  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson; 
"Fruit  Culture,”  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater;  “Two  Men  in  a  Boat;”  “Thames 
Life,”  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  ;  “Cycling,  Zoological  Studies,  and  Fair  Life,”  Mr. 
L.  Medland  ;  “  Pompeii,”  Mr.  R.  Beckett;  and  many  other  slides  have  been 
shown  by  Messrs.  Rapson,  J.  Coles,  P.  Everitt,  E.  J.  Hill,  Mundy,  Kellow, 
and  others,  besides  novelties  in  apparatus. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Mr.  G.  W* 
Atkins  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  report,  as  read,  was  adopted  without 
comment. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  balance-sheet  of  accounts  for  the  past 
session,  showing  an  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Association  of  over  27 1. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  thought  the  statement  was  satisfactory  from  all  points  of 
view.  He  had  pleasure  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  balance-sheet. 

Mr.  Kellow  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  same  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  session  :  —  Trustees : 
Me-srs.  A.  Haddon  and  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. — Committee :  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Bayston,  R.  Beckett,  R.  P.  Drage,  S.  H.  Fry,  J.  E.  Hood,  A.  Mackie,  J.  S. 
Teape,  and  W.  D.  Welford. — Delegates  to  the  Affiliation :  Messrs.  E.  H. 


Bayston  and  S.  H.  Fry. — Curator:  Mr.  J.  W.  Hodges. — Recorder:  Mr. 
A.  W.  W.  Bartlett. — Librarian  :  Mr.  E.  T.  Wright. — lion.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  :  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater. 

Votes  of  thanks  for  services  rendered  during  the  past  session  were  then 
passed  severally  to  Mr.  Freshwater  (Hon.  Secretary),  Mr.  Rapson  (Librarian), 
the  Trustees,  the  retiring  Committee,  the  Secretaries,  and  the  Recorder. 

Professor  Stkbbing,  of  Paris,  showed  a  large  number  of  interesting  ex¬ 
amples  of  his  professional  work,  including  cabinets  and  others  of  tasteful, 
slender,  elongated  shape,  full-length  figures  of  actresses  in  various  poses  and 
fancy  costumes  forming  the  subjects  of  most  of  the  prints  These  long 
narrow  prints  were  coloured  in  a  very  soft  and  charming  manner  by  a  means 
which  the  Professo  proceeded  to  describe.  They  were  coloured  after  a  method 
introduced  by  him  ini  oFrance  some  seven  years  ago,  when  he  opened  his  establish¬ 
ment  in  Paris,  and  specimens  of  the  process  were  shown  by  him  in  England  at 
about  the  same  time.  He  had  hopes  of  arranging  for  the  follow  ing  up  of  the 
new  method,  which  involved  the  use  of  certain  chosen  aniline  dyes,  and  was 
made  practicable  by  his  discovery  of  a  means  of  rendering  the  albumen  of  the 
print  suitably  absorb mt  of  the  dye  stuffs  used.  However,  for  certain  reasons 
he  did  not  disclose  the  method  or  arrange  for  its  development,  but  about  a 
couple  of  years  ago  this  same  process  of  dyeing  upon  photographic  prints  was 
proposed  under  the  name  of  the  Dansac-Chassagne  process,  and  the  public 
Were  informed  that,  when  the  prints  were  made,  they  were  limply  subjected  to 
the  action  of  certain  solutions,  when,  by  a  selective  absorption  process,  they 
assumed  the  colours  of  nature.  Unfortunately  the  names  of  certain  gentlemen 
in  England  had  come  to  be  used  as  assuring  the  genuineness  of  this  method  of 
colouring,  and  he  greatly  regretted  that  the  name  of  Captain  Abney,  who, 
with  his  work,  was  so  well  known  in  France  and  looked  up  to  as  an  authority, 
had  been  used  in  exploiting  the  process.  Much  money,  on  the  basis  of  the  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  b.lief  that  Captain  Abney  had  recognised  the  value  of  the 
process,  had  been  spent  in  bringing  it  before  the  Parisian  public,  but  this  had 
all  been  lost,  the  scheme  had  failed,  and  nobody  would  have  the  prints. 
Reverting  to  his  own  work  by  this  method,  he  said  that  an  artist  was  intrusted 
with  the  colouring  of  the  prints  with  the  dyes  supplied,  but  only  actresses  and 
public  characters  were  so  treated,  as  the  process  was  not  considered  to  be 
permanent,  indeed  it  was  fugitive. 

Mr.  Henderson  maintained  that  the  idea  was  certainly  forty  years  old, 
and  remembered  such  things  well.  He  had  had  photographs  coloured  in 
this  way  shown  him  as  permanent,  but  they  were  extremely  fugitive. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  thought  that,  as  Captain  Abney’s  name  had  been  men¬ 
tioned,  it  was  but  fair  to  say  that,  so  far  as  he  was  personally  aware,  Captain 
Abney  had  never  lent  his  name  to  the  Dansac-Chassagne  process.  As  a 
scientific  man,  he  would  not  express  his  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  until  he 
had  been  able  to  fully  experiment  with  the  process  and  examine  the  solutions, 
and  Mr.  Haddon  thought  that  such  an  impiession  as  Professor  Stebbing  stated 
to  exist  in  France  was  absolutely  unfounded. 

Professor  Stebbing  was  surprised  at  this,  as  the  method  had  undoubtedly 
received  so  much  attention  solely  by  the  use  of  these  names,  with  which  it  had 
been  boomed. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

June  29,— Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  exhibited  an  ingenious  form  of  adapter  for  attaching 
lenses  of  different  sizes  to  the  camera  front.  It  was  something  on  the  principle 
of  the  th.ee- jaw  chuck,  and  was  actuated  by  a  locking  lever  device,  the  lens 
being  very  firmly  gripped.- 

Mr.  E.  W.  FeXLEE  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  members  if  he 
were  to  show  a  few  things,  “  made  in  Germany,”  which  he  had  picked  up 
during  a  recent  visit  to  that  country.  He  handed  round  two  portraits  of  him¬ 
self,  taken  in  Germany,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  as  to  the  re¬ 
touching.  In  England,  the  idea  of  the  retoucher  seemed  to  be  to  eliminate  all 
suggestion  of  l.keness  from  the  photograph;  but  in  Germany  he  had  not 
found  this  so.  Retouching  stemed  to  be  little  resorted  to.  The  operator 
depended  on  his  own  work,  and  did  not  leave  it  to  the  retoucher  to  make  his 
negatives.  The  prints  and  negatives  showed  little  sign  of  the  retoucher’s  art, 
nor,  indeed,  much  need  of  his  assistance.  The  next  item  was  to  illustrate  that 
things  made  in  Germany  for  sale  in  Germany  were  widely  different  to  the 
things  made  in  Germany  for  sale  in  England.  It  took  the  form  of  a  little 
album  of  views,  such  as  are  largely  retailed  in  our  seaside  towns,  of  Munich, 
but  was  much  superior  to  the  views  of  our  country  supplied  by  our  German 
competitors.  Its  chief  point  was  in  the  extreme  minuteness  of  detail  in  the 
prints,  and,  generally,  its  get  up  was  better.  Mr.  Foxlee  had  paid  a  visit 
to  an  Exhibition  of  Machinery  in  Munich  and  was  struck  by  the  variety 
and  quality  of  the  machinery  produced.  He  could  not  but  think  that 
England  would  need  to  exert  all  its  energy  to  compete  with  Germany 
in  the  near  future.  Book-binding  and  printing  machinery,  unequalled 
anywhere,  was  made,  and  for  some  time  the  best  collotype  machines 
had  been  produced  by  German  works,  which  for  finish  and  efficiency 
were  not  to  be  beaten.  Mr.  Foxlee  also  showed  a  catalogue  of  a 
picture  show,  notable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  work  of  reproducing 
some  sixty  pictures,  and  making  the  blocks,  and  printing  20,000  copies  was 
done  within  forty-eight  hours.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  present  stage  of  collotype 
printing  by  machine  many  fine  examples  were  passed  round.  Until  recently 
there  existed  a  strong  prejudice  agdnst  machine  collotypes,  but  the  speaker 
thought  that  the  machine  work  was  surperior.  The  examples  were  by  F. 
Hantstangel,  and  were  excellent  in  every  respect.  England  seemed  to  be 
behind  Germany  in  reproduction  work  and  portraiture,  although  we  held  our 
own  in  process  work,  and  were  superior  in  landscape  work.  Mr.  Foxlee 
observed  very  few  hand  cameras  in  Munich,  but  stereoscopic  apparatus  was  to 
be  found  in  every  dealer’s  window.  Reverting  to  his  own  portraits,  he  said 
they  were  taken  in  a  studio  of  very  large  area  in  which  practically  no  blinds 
were  used.  The  lighting  was  done  entirely  by  means  of  muslin  screens  run¬ 
ning  on  wheels,  and  the  sitter  was  mounted  on  a  similarly  moving  platform, 
and  was  not  asked  to  move  at  all,  but  was  simply  moved  with  the  platform. 
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The  plates  used  were  English,  as  was  the  lens.  This  latter  was  a  10  x  8 
portrait  lens,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  prevailing  and  commendable  custom  to 
use  lenses  of  a  very  much  larger  capacity  and  longer  focus  than  was  the  case 
in  England.  Gtlatine  papers  were  not  much  favoured,  albumen,  carbon,  and 
platinum  being  those  chiefly  employed  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
adoption  of  the  ferrous- oxalate  developer  all  over  the  Continent.  Mr.  Foxlee’s 
remarks  were  received  with  much  interest,  and  some  discussion  took  place  re¬ 
garding  developers,  printing  papers,  and  other  points  touched  upon  by  the 
speaker  during  the  evening. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society. — June  28,  Mr.  E.  Farmer  presiding. — 
Mr.  Guest  showed  and  explained  his  photo  duplicator  for  use  with  the  stand 
camera.  He  said  that,  in  order  to  obtain  best  results,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
duplicator  attachment  should  be  some  distance  away  from  the  lens,  otherwise 
overlapping  of  the  different  sections  of  the  photograph  would  result.  Mr.  Otto 
Scholzig  gave  a  demonstration  of 

“  Novitas  ”  Stripping  Film  P.O.P. 


He  explained  that  this  was  a  collodio-chloride  printing-out  paper,  and  re¬ 
quired,  up  to  a  certain  stage,  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  other  collodio- 
chloride  printing-out  papers.  The  difference  between  this  and  others  was 
that  the  film  was  attached  to  a  temporary  paper  support  by  a  soluble 
substratum,  so  that  it  could  be  removed  and  transferred 
to  glass,  opal,  paper,  or  other  suitable  material.  The  print  O  5  - 
is  made  in  the  usual  way,  except  that,  for  transparencies, 
the  printing  must  be  carried  on  until  the  shadows  are  quite 
bronzed.  After  toning,  fixing,  and  washing,  the  print  is 
put  face  downwards  on  to  a  piece  of  vegetable  parchment, 
and  the  whole  placed  in  a  dish  of  water  at  120°  Fahr. 

When  the  substratum  is  sufficiently  soft,  which  soon  takes 
place,  the  paper  backing  is  removed  from  the  film,  leaving 
it  on  the  piece  of  vegetable  parchment,  which  is  then  re¬ 
moved  from  the  water  and  placed  with  the  film  downwards 
on  to  the  final  support,  which  has  been  painted  with  a  _____ 
solution  of  gum  arabic  (one  drachm  to  one  and  a  half  ozs. 
of  water)  and  rubbed  into  contact.  The  temporary  support 
is  then  removed  and  the  film  allowed  to  dry.  Mr.  Scholzig 
transferred  several  prints  at  the  meeting  and  the  results  were 
much  admired,  both  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  were  produced.  The  transparencies  were 
particularly  fine.  It  was  claimed  that  the  Novitas  film  was 
of  great  value  as  a  means  of  producing  positive  trans¬ 
parencies  for  enlarged  negative-making.  It  was  especially 
suitable  by  reason  of  the  fine  gradation  of  the  collodion 
film.  In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  print  somewhat 
lightly  and  fix  without  toning.  In  reply  to  questions,  Mr. 

Scholzig  advised  the  use  of  the  separate  sulphocyanide  toning 
bath  for  collodio-chloride  paper.  Toning  took  place  best  at  a 
temperature  of  between  70°  and  83°  Fahr. 
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***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper.  No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  our  correspondents. 


THE  COOKE  LENS. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  a  jury  if  the 
defendants  went  into  the  witness-box  to  reply  to  certain  charges  and 
simply  said  :  It  is  because  we  believe  that  all  our  published  statements 
are  true  that  we  do  not  attach  to  these  remarks  the  importance  which 
they  occupy  in  the  view  of  the  plaintiffs  ?  Yet  this  is  all  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Taylor,  &  Hobson  have  to  say  in  reply  to  Herr  Klepp’s  criticism  as 
enforced  by  Dr.  Chesterman.  If  we  are  to  accept  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor, 
&  Hobson’s  advertisements,  Herr  Klepp’s  statements  must  be  disproved. 
These  may  be  placed  side  by  side  as  follows  : — 


Messrs.  Taylor ,  Taylor ,  &  Hobson. 

“  With  full  apertures,  Cooke 
lenses  give  critically  fine  definition 
right  up  to  the  margins  of  their 
plates.”  “  They  are  free  from 
astigmatism  and  curved  field.” 


Herr  Hans  Klepp. 

“Circle  of  critical  definition  at 
/-7'7,  18°.  Circle  of  serviceable 
definition  at  /- 7-7,  41°.  Curvature 
of  field  about  1  mm.  at  a  =  30°; 
and  1-5  mm.  at  a  =  56°.  At  43° 
perceptible  astigmatism  is  ap¬ 
parent,  and  from  that  point  the 
quality  of  the  image  deteriorates 
constantly.” 


The  lens  examined  by  Herr  Klepp  was  listed  for  a  plate  13  x  18  c., 
which  is  equal  to  an  angle  of  61  J°.  Moreover,  Dr.  Kaempfer  admits  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  Herr  Klepp’s  figures  and  has  not  attempted  to  reply 
to  the  comments  published  in  No.  19  of  the  Deutsche  Photographen- 


Zeitung.  “Optical  Glass”  has  given  the  extract  from  Dr.  Miethe’s 
article  in  the  Jahrbuch  for  1898,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  Messrs. 
Voigtlander  have  improved  the  Cooke  lens,  and  he  has  also  referred  to 
the  tolerably  well-known  researches  of  Eder  and  Yalenta  concerning 
the  absorption  spectra  of  optical  glasses  and  Canada  balsam.  Will 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  reply  ? 

Mr.  H.  Dennis  Taylor  evidently  retires  from  the  discussion,  but  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  attitude  of  mind  that  rejects  as  worthless  that 
which  is  unpublished  and  unknown  ?  Clearly  Mr.  H.  Dennis  Taylor  has 
reached  scientific  finality.  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  attack  my 
anonymousness.  I  am  superciliously  indifferent  to  their  reproaches,  and 
it  was  not  without  a  purpose  that  I  suppressed  my  name.  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Taylor,  &  Hobson  have  criticised,  by  advertisement,  other  lenses,  and  have 
omitted  the  makers’  names.  I  see  no  difference  in  the  two  offences,  and, 
when  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  observe  the  golden  rule,  they  will 
be  justified  in  asking  for  the  names  of  their  critics. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Photographer. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  send  you  herewith  a  diagram  showing  the  curves  of  the 
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Cooke  Lens,  Series  HI.,  and  Steinheil’s  Orthostigmat,  Series  II.  The  error 
in  both  cases  is  i>  creased  fivefold,  to  facilitate  comparison  and  to  assist 
the  printer.  The  straight  horizontal  lines  represent  the  true  plane  of 
the  plate.  The  full  lines  represent  the  focus  for  radial,  and  the  dotted 
lines  the  focus  [for  tangential,  lines.  The  difference  between  the  two 
lines  represents  the  astigmatism  multiplied  by  five.  The  diagram  of  the 
Cooke  lens  is  constructed  after  that  in  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  and 
Hobson’s  letter  to  the  Amateur  Photographer,  vol.  xxii.  p.  340,  that  of 
the  Orthostigmat  from  Eder’s  Jarhbueh ,  1897,  p.  207.  “  Photographer” 

has  drawn  attention  to  the  advertisement  in  which  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Taylor,  and  Hobson  claim  that  the  Cooke  lens  is  “  absolutely  equal  to 
the  more  expensive  anastigmats  ;  ”  but  it  is  evident  from  these  curves 
that  there  is  much  less  astigmatism  in  the  Orthostigmat  than  in  the 
Cooke,  and  that  the  former  should  cover  a  larger  angle  with  good  defini¬ 
tion.  I  have  assumed  that  the  curves  of  the  Cooke  lens  were  taken  at 
full  aperture,  but  this  may  not  be  the  case.  It  is  probable  the  lens  was 
stopped  down  to/-8,  as  the  diagram  was  used  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  _ 
and  Hobson,  for  comparison  with  the  curves  of  rectilinears  at  f- 8,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  conditions  were  exactly  the  same. 

These  diagrams  confirm  Herr  Klepp’s  deductions  in  many  respects. 
If  we  also  remember  that  there  are  limits  to  the  rectilinearity  of  the 
Cooke  lens,  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobson’s  advertisement  appears 
to  be  pure  assumption. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  Everitt. 

88,  Evering-road,  N. 
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STEREOSCOPIC  LANTERN  PROJECTION. 

To  the  Editoks. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  seen  recently  several  notes  regarding  various 
methods  for  producing  stereoscopic  effects  in  lantern  pictures,  all  the 
apparatus  described  being  more  or  less  clumsy  and  impossible  in  practice. 

At  the  recent  demonstration  of  the  Electrorama  at  Niagara  Hall, 
which  has  been  so  well  described  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Baker  in  your  issue  of 
June  3,  the  stereoscopic  effects  were  so  remarkably  prominent  that  I 
think  some  explanation  of  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  expert  is  wanted.  This  Exhibition  was  the  first  time  that 
■panoramic  projection  has  ever  been  attempted  by  lantern,  the  views 
being  40  feet  high  and  400  feet  in  circumference,  the  object  being  to 
reproduce  by  photography  the  appearance  of  nature  as  closely  as  possible. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  optical  systems  employed  to  account  for  the 
stereoscopic  effects.  Buildings,  trees,  &c.,  in  the  foreground  appeared 
solid  and  real,  and  stood  out  from  the  general  background  of  the  distances 
with  wonderful  effect,  without  the  use  of  any  optical  device  by  the 
spectators. 

Distances  also  were  singularly  correct  in  their  apparent  rendering.  I 
may  mention  that  the  screen  was  sixty-four  feet  from  the  lantern,  and 
that  in  some  pictures,  in  order  to  secure  the  entire  horizon,  buildings, 
&c.,  were  included  that  were  not  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  camera, 
with  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  these  would  produce  on  the 
screen.  But  there  was  neither  distortion  nor  exaggeration  apparent  in 
these  near  objects,  which  appeared  as  though  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
spectator,  while  other  and  more  distant  parts  appeared  as  at  their  correct 
distances. 

This  stereoscopic  effect  is  particularly  fine  in  the  case  of  mountain 
scenery  having  prominent  objects  in  the  foreground  ;  these  latter  stand 
out  with  wonderful  realism,  while  the  mountains  appear  to  be  miles 
distant,  and  quite  free  from  the  flatness  so  apparent  in  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphs  and  lantern  slides. 

The  question  is,  Are  these  effects  merely  due  to  the  cylindric  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  picture?  If  so,  the  sooner  cylindric  projection  is  adopted, 
instead  of  plane,  the  better ;  but  is  it  conceivable  that  merely  curving 
the  lantern  screen  will  produce  stereoscopic  vision  ?  I  think  not. 

I  have  been  told  repeatedly  that,  by  taking  my  panoramic  views  in  flat 
segments,  I  should  obtain  on  the  screen  merely  a  series  of  flats  in  all 
straight,  horizontal,  or  inclined  lines,  and  that  I  ought  to  use  the 
modern  revolving  swing  camera  to  obtain  true  perspective.  A  little 
reflection,  however,  will  show,  I  think,  that  this  is  incorrect,  for  it  will 
be  seen  that  such  cylindrical  pictures  would  have  to  be  inserted  in  the 
lantern  as  curved  plates ;  otherwise,  if  printed  as  flat  transparencies,  the 
effects  of  distortion  above  described  would  be  apparent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  the  case  in  practice.  Views  taken  on  flat  plates,  printed  as 
flat  transparencies,  and  projected  on  a  cylindrical  screen,  show  no  dis¬ 
tortion  unless  the  camera  front  has  been  raised.  Many  of  my  views 
were  taken  on  'a  bridge  or  pier  having  long  lines  of  railing  extending 
right  across  the  panorama.  All  such  lines  are  projected  perfectly 
straight,  as  seen  from  the  platform  round  the  lantern. 

Colonel  Stewart  and  others  have  written  on  this  matter  of  cylindric 
plane  projection.  As  photographers,  we  are  perforce  tied  down  to  the 
latter  by  our  flat  plates,  but  it  is  clear  that,  in  doing  so,  we  lose  a  good 
deal  of  the  realism  of  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  cylindric  pro¬ 
jection  by  panoramic  cameras  is  spoiled  by  the  difficulty  of  seeeing  the 
photograph  from  its  optical  centre. 

The  ideal  form  of  a  screen  or  picture  is,  of  course,  spherical,  every 
part  of  the  screen  or  picture  being  then  equidistant  from  the  eye.  To 
this  ideal  the  cylindrical  screen  is  the  nearest  approach  practicable,  but 
produces  slight  distortion  in  horizontal  lines  at  the  top  or  bottom  of 
the  picture,  but  these  are  not  very  observable.  A  spherical  screen,  unless 
in  plaster,  is  almost  an  impossibility.  At  Niagara  Hall,  unfortunately,  a 
canvas  screen  was  obliged  to  be  used,  and  it  took  a  decidedly  convex 
form,  as  all  curved  screens  do  if  strained,  causing  considerable  curvature 
of  vertical  lines.  At  the  next  Exhibition  I  propose  using  a  plaster 
screen  nearly  approaching  the  spherical  form. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  optical  effects  I  have  described  are  the 
result  of  other  causes  besides  the  curvature  of  the  screen,  notably  the 
graduated  toning  of  the  slides  and  the  correct  rendering  of  relative 
distances  and  proportions. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  ordinary  monochrome  slides  are 
grossly  unnatural,  coloured,  as  they  often  are,  blue,  red-brown,  or  black, 
to  the  fancy  of  the  operator,  and  that  there  is  a  fine  opening  for  artistic 
photographers  to  produce  slides  having  a  nearer  approach  to  natural 
toDe  and  colour. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.  W.  Barbee. 

“  St.  Helen's ,”  Park  road,  Hastings  June  28,  1898. 

[We  are  much  interested  in  Mr.  Barber’s  experiments;  but  he  is 
in  error  in  attributing  “  stereoscopic  ”  effects  to  the  projected 
pictures  at  Niagara  Hall.  The  relief  apparent  is  not  greater  than 
that  seen  in  ordinary  lantern  transparencies  on  the  screen.  Again, 
it  is  hardly  correct  to  describe  existing  methods  for  producing 
stereoscopic  effect  on  the  screen  as  “clumsy  and  impossible.”  By 
the  Anderton  and  Freshwater  systems  very  fine  results  are  easily 
obia  ined. — Eds.] 


to  ©omtfpontjcnts. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  !‘The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  ok 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Grebnwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

A.  W.  Sargent,  184,  Castle-road,  Cardiff. — Two  photographs  of  Lance-Corporal 
Vickery,  V.C. 

A.  A.  Jane,  Mountfolly,  Bodmin,  Cornwall. — Photograph  of  a  casket,  kn:v:n  as 
“  The  Bodmin  Casket.” 


Received.— R.  E.  Chesterman,  D.Sc.— In  our  next. 

Silver. — The  address  is  Cross-street,  Finsbury,  E.  C. 

J.  E.  Palmer. — Probably  half-tone  etching  on  copper  is  meant.  If  so,  The 
Half-tone  Piocess,  published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Bradford,  will 
give  you  the  necessary  information.  Write  again  if  further  information 
is  required. 

Crystalline  Appearance  on  Negatives.— R.  Turner.  The  cause  of  the 
appearance  is  the  imperfect  washing  of  the  negatives,  notwithstanding 
your  man’s  assurance  to  the  contrary.  Touch  the  negatives  with  the 
tongue  and  you  will  taste  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Enlarging. — J.  Cotes.  If  you  refer  to  the  table  of  enlargements  in  the 
Almanac,  you  will  see  what  length  to  build  the  camera  for  the  different 
lenses  you  intend  to  employ.  The  same  camera  will  also  do  for 
reductions  if  a  dark  slide  be  fitted  to  the  smaller  end. 

Mountant. — S.  Minns  asks  if  starch  is  a  reliable  mountant,  and  the  best  that 
can  be  used  ?  Starch,  if  of  good  quality,  and  is  used  freshly  made,  is 
one  of  the  best  mountants  that  can  be  employed.  The  only  better  we 
know  is  neutral  gelatine,  but  that,  too,  should  be  used  fre.lr. 

Platinotype. — S.  Williams.  The  prints  enclosed  in  your  note  bear  evidence 
of  the  paper  having  been  exposed  to  moisture  before  it  was  printed,  and 
that  is  confirmed  by  your  saying  that  the  lid  of  the  tin  was  loose  when 
you  received  it.  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  get  good  results  on  the  paper. 

Lens. — N.  J.  S.  We  do  not  recognise  the  lens  by  the  initials  upon  it.  But 
you  may  depeud  upon  it  that  the  makers  of  it  did  not  put  in  such  a 
small  fixed  stop  unless  they  knew  it  was  necessary.  Almost  any  lens 
becomes  a  good  one  if  a  sufficiently  small  diaphragm  be  used  to  make 
it  one. 

Collotype. — J.  A.  J.  The  surface  of  the  plates  should  be  ground.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be,  however  ;  but  the  ground  surface 
gives  a  better  hold  to  the  gelatine,  and  has  other  advantages  in  addition. 
Unless  worked  on  a  machine,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  edges  of  the 
plates  be  bevelled. 

Acetate  Toning  Bath. — T.  Michell.  This  bath  is  perhaps  more  generally 
used  for  albumen  prints  than  any  other.  It  is  usually  made  by 
dis-olving  thirty  grains  of  acetate  of  soda  in  about  eight  ounces  of 
water  and  adding  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold.  The  bath  should  be 
made  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  used.  You  will  not  find  it 
answer  with  all  kinds  of  gelatine  papers. 

Lens. — 0.  P.  E.  The  instrument  is  certainly  not  a  photographic  lens,  even  of 
the  earliest  form.  The  sketch  seems  to  show  that  it  is  an  eyepiece  of  an 
astronomical  telescope.  If  you  send  us  the  instrument  itself,  we  shall 
then  be  able  to  tell  you  what  it  is  for.  It  is  decidedly  not  an  early  form 
of  photographic  lens,  of  that  there  is  no  question. 

Mechanical  Work  Catalogue. — As  regards  cost,  if  the  edition  is  a  large 
one,  then  process  blocks  will  be  the  cheapest ;  but,  if  it  is  only  of 
limited  numbers,  the  collotype  will  be  the  less  expensive.  It  wih  cost 
more  to  make  process  blocks  13x11  than  collotype  plates,  but  the 
printing  of  the  latter  is  more  expensive  than  the  former. 

Begonia. — 1.  Practically  the  same,  we  believe,  although  we  ourselves  have  no 
actual  experience  there.  2.  No  ;  you  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be 
interfered  with.  3.  Yes  ;  there  is  dark-room  accommodation.  As  to 
the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  there,  call  upon  us  by  appointment  when 
you  are  in  town,  and  we  may  possibly  be  of  assistance  to  you. 

Gum  Bichromate. — C.  Richards.  As  the  pigmented  gum  refuses  to  dissolve, 
even  when  warm  water  is  used,  it  is  evident  that  the  coating  has,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  become  insoluble.  Long  keeping  will  bring  that 
about,  so  will  too  acid  a  bichromate.  Insolubility  will  also  be  induced, 
in  some  instances,  by  the  use  of  an  unsuitable  paper — one  containing 
alum  in  the  sizing,  for  example. 

Yellow  Whites  in  Prints. — T.  McDougal.  The  cause  of  the  yellowness  is, 
doubtless,  due  to  the  use  of  the  “  combined  bath  ”  when  it  had  no  gold 
left  in  it,  the  toning  being  due  to  sulphur.  Under  these  conditions 
yellowness  in  the  whites  may  be  expected  after  a  few  months’  keeping. 
Tone  and  fix  separately,  and  then  the  risk  of  yellowing,  with  proper 
care  in  the  manipulations,  will  be  avoided. 


***  Owing  to  our  absence  at  the  Glasgow  Convention  this  week,  many  com¬ 
munications  are  necessarily  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

dOM  different  parts  of  the  country  complaints  have  been 
t  opping  in  of  troubles  with  gelatine  films  arising  from  the  hot 
lather;  such,  at  least,  is  the  cause  generally  set  down, 
iough,  from  the  nature  of  the  effects  produced,  as  well  as 
6  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  has  been  no  ab- 
•rmally  hot  weather  to  produce  them,  we  fancy  they  are  to 
traced  to  something  beyond  mere  heat.  It  is  noteworthy 
at,  except  in  one  instance,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  old 
■buble,  “frilling,”  and  even  in  that  particular  case  the  con¬ 
gous  were  somewhat  out  of  the  common,  so  that  we  may 
i  isonably  conclude  that  plate-makers  are  now  able  to  success- 
i  lly  cope  with  what  was  once  the  great  bugbear  of  gelatine 
jxtes. 

*  *  * 

One  correspondent  speaks  of  his  films  becoming  extremely 
s  :t  and  tender,  and  apparently  absorbing  far  more  water  than 
J  ordinary  times,  which  led  to  very  slow  drying,  more  than 
<e  negative  having  taken  upwards  of  forty-eight  hours  to  dry, 
<  r*n&  which  period  the  film  acquired  a  peculiar  glossy  appear- 
f  ce  that  was  not  natural  to  the  brand  of  plate,  but  rather 
'Jggested  decomposition  of  some  sort.  The  alum  bath  was 


apparently  entirely  without  effect,  or,  if  it  had  any  influence 
at  all,  it  was  to  make  matters  slightly  worse.  Another  com¬ 
plains  of  a  similar  softening  of  the  gelatine,  accompanied  by 
the  formation  of  pits  or  holes  in  the  film  varying  in  size  from  a 
small  pin’s  head  to,  in  very  bad  cases,  the  dimensions  of  a 
threepenny  piece  These  made  their  appearance  either  during 
washing  (after  fixing)  or  during  drying,  for,  if  the  plates  were 
removed  quickly  from  the  washing  tank,  the  action  seemed  to 
proceed  just  as  steadily  afterwards. 

*  *  * 

This  correspondent  writes  :  “  The  plates  are  of  the  brand  I 
regularly  use,  and  are  part  of  a  batch  I  have  been  working  for 
some  time,  and,  I  think,  in  weather  actually  hotter  than  we 
have  had  lately,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  days  I  have 
had  any  trouble  of  this  kind.  As  a  remedy  I  have  tried 
soaking  the  plate  in  alcohol ;  simply  pouring  it  on  and  off  was 
no  use  at  all,  so  I  tried  soaking  in  a  dish  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  “  dabbing  ”  off  the  surplus  with  a  linen  cloth.  But 
even  then  small  pits  formed  during  drying,  leaving  a  hole  in 
each  case  as  if  a  bubble  had  burst  in  the  gelatine  film.  I  may 
mention  another  circumstance  that  bears  out  your  remarks  in 
last  week’s  issue  with  regard  to  drying  with  spirit.  I  used 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  as  I  am  unable  to  obtain  the  non- 
mineralised  methylated  spirit,  and  one  negative  that  I  wanted 
to  use  I  finished  off  by  heating  it,  with  the  result  that,  round 
the  edges  of  three  slides  where  it  dried  first,  the  “  milk  fog  ” 
you  speak  of  made  its  appearance.  After  trying  a  print  I 
placed  the  plate  in  water  again  to  get  rid  of  the  milky  fog, 
when,  to  my  disgust,  the  film  left  the  plate  altogether  on  those 
parts  where  the  opacity  had  been,  but  stuck  tenaciously  where 
the  film  had  retained  its  transparency.” 

*  *  * 

If  we  may  make  a  suggestion  in  explanation  of  these  pheno¬ 
mena,  it  will  be  to  remind  our  readers  that  we  are  just  now  in 
the  season  of  thunderstorms ;  indeed,  storms  have  already 
been  reported  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  when 
“  thunder  is  about  ”  gelatine  is  apt  to  play  curious  pranks.  In 
fact,  we  have,  in  previous  years,  ourselves  called  attention  to 
very  similar  troubles.  Our  own  experience  coincides  with  that 
of  one  of  the  correspondents  quoted,  in  that  we  have  found  the 
ordinary  alum  bath  to  rather  intensify  the  evil,  though  chrome 
alum  behaved  in  a  rather  better  manner.  But  the  best  rt v.sdy 
we  have  for  this— and,  indeed,  for  all  forms  of  softening  oi  the 
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film — Is  formalin,  for  besides  its  hardening  action,  its  anti¬ 
septic  influence  helps  to  arrest  any  tendency  to  putrefactive 
decomposition,  which  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  the  change  set 
up  by  thunderstorms.  We  can  recommend  no  particular 
strength  ;  we  keep  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  the  commercial 
formalin  for  general  disinfecting  purposes,  and  of  this  we  add 
sufficient  to  the  water  in  which  the  negatives  are  soaked, 
after  the  bulk  of  the  hypo  is  removed,  to  make  its  presence 
felt  rather  than  smelt  when  a  strong  inhalation  is  taken. 

*  *  * 

Apropos  of  this  form  of  decomposition  we  received  a  com¬ 
munication  two  or  three  weeks  back,  calling  attention  to  some 
remarks  of  Professor  W.  K.  Burton  with  regard  to  insect 
attacks  upon  gelatine  films,  and  suggesting  that  possibly  the 
effects  attributed  to  insects  were  in  reality  the  decomposition 
set  up  by  electrical  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
possible  such  may  be  the  case,  for  we  have  ourselves  seen  these 
minute  perforations  take  the  form  of  vermicular  lines  resembling 
the  track  of  an  insect,  but  under  conditions  that  entirely 
precluded  the  possibility  of  their  being  the  work  of  insects. 

*  *  * 

Amongst  the  correspondence  we  were  compelled  to  leave 
unattended  to  before  leaving  for  the  Convention  was  a  letter 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Henry  Soar’s  communication  to  the 
Croydon  Camera  Club,  published  at  page  410.  The  purport  of 
that  communication  is  that  the  electric  current  is  not  necessary 
to  set  up  a  developable  impression,  as  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Friese-Greene ;  but  our  correspondent  points  out,  and  we 
cordially  agree  with  him,  that  Mr.  Friese-Greene’s  results  differ 
entirely,  or  rather  the  method  of  their  production,  from  the 
cases  quoted  in  Mr.  Soar’s  communication.  At  least  six  out  of 
the  seven  cases  there  quoted  are  palpably  the  result  of  chemical 
action  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrest ;  but  in  Mr.  Friese- 
Greene’s  demonstration  an  unprepared  paper  was  used,  not 
one  containing  a  silver  salt,  brought  into  contact  with  another 
metal  and  not  damped  with  acidulated  water  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  up  chemical  action. 

*  *  * 

The  discussion  on  the  gum-bichromate  process  before  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  seems  to  have 
elicited,  writes  a  friend,  “  two  facts  not  hitherto  noticed  by 
any  of  the  workers  of  that  process,  namely,  that  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  differentiating  between  the  different  tones  and  also 
that  the  gradation  is  improved  by  printing  from  the  back  of 
the  paper.”  “  But,”  he  continues,  “  is  not  this  *  going  back  ’ 
on  what  was  first  claimed  for  the  resuscitated  process  1  ”  To 
which  we  reply,  “  Yes,  certainly ;  but  ‘  magna  est  veritas,  et 
prsevalebit.’  ” 

- - 

ROUND  VERSUS  FLAT-FIELD  LENSES. 
Photographers  of  the  present  day  eDjoy  facilities  in  working 
that  were  unknown  to  those  of  a  couple  of  decades  or  so 
back ;  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  lenses,  we  may  say  considerably 
less  than  a  single  decade  ago.  The  Jena  glass  has  enabled 
lenses  to  be  constructed  that  were  an  impossibility  before. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  the  Petzval  lens  there  has  been  a 
yearning  for  a  lens  with  a  perfectly  flat  field  and,  at  the  same 
time,  free  from  astigmatism,  and  until  the  advent  of  the  Jena 
glass  that  was  an  impossibility.  Now  we  have  it,  and,  as 


every  one  is  aware,  anastigmatic  lenses,  of  different  forms,  have 
been  in  the  market  for  some  years,  and  with  them  results  have 
been  obtained  that  were  unattainable  without  them.  But  are 
they  the  best  for  every  purpose  ? 

During  the  last  few  months  the  question  has  been  raistd  ag. 
to  whether  the  anastigmatic  lenses  are  really  so  good  for  some 
purposes  as  some  of  the  older  forms  that  possess  a  moderately 
round  field.  This  subject  was  touched  upon  a  few  weeks  back 
by  a  correspondent  when  taking  part  in  the  late  discussion  on 
the  “depth  of  focus”  question.  There  are  no  two  opinions- 
that  the  new  lenses  are  a  great  achievement  in  photographic 
optics.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  most  perfect 
optical  instrument  is,  necessarily,,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  best  “  photographic  tool,”  for  tool  the  lens  is 
to  the  photographer.  For  reproduction  work  generally  1  be 
new  form  has  no  rival — the  field  is  flat,  evenly  illuminated, 
and  free  from  astigmatism,  and  in  these  respects  is  a  great 
contrast  to  the  best  of  the  older  forms,  even  though  they  were 
specially  constructed  for  that  class  of  work.  Thi«,  of  course, 
applies  also  to  enlarging.  For  general  landscape  work,  and 
for  architecture,  where  it  is  fairly  in  one  plane,  it  is  also 
excellent.  There  are,  however,  some  subjects  for  which  the 
older  forms,  that  have  a  moderately  round  field,  are  preferable, 
inasmuch  as  they  may  often  be  worked  with  a  much  larger 
aperture  than  is  possible  with  the  newer  forms  of  lenses,  if 
sharp  definition  in  different  planes  is  required  over  the  whole 
field.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  point  when 
exposure  is  a  consideration,  as,  for  instance,  in  hand-camera 
work  or  street  scenes  with  objects  in  motion. 

This  subject  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one,  as  it  was  duly 
treated  upon  in  these  columns  some  four  or  five  years  ago, 
when  anastigmatic  lenses  were  then  in  their  infancy. 
Let  us  Jake  an  example  of  where  the  old  form  of  lens  is  i 
preferable  to  the  new.  Let  us  suppose  a  street  scene,  an 
every-day  subject,  where  the  sides  are  nearer  the  camera  than1  | 
the  distance  and  it  is  desired  to  have  all  parts  of  the  picture 
sharply  defined.  Now,  such  a  subject  lends  itself  particularly 
to  a  lens  with  a  round  field,  whereas  it  does  not  do  so  to  the 
flat-field  one.  Suppose,  with  the  latter,  the  middle  distance  be- 
focussed  upon  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  say,  /-8,  all 
before  and  behind,  according  to  their  distance,  will  be  more  or 
less  out  of  focus,  and  the  lens  will  have  to  be  stopped  down 
considerably  before  good  definition  all  over  the  field  can  be 
secured ;  but,  if  a  lens  with  a  moderately  round  field,  such  ae 
the  rapid  rectilinear  or  symmetrical,  be  used,  and  the  same 
object  be  focussed  upon,  we  shall  find,  by  reason  of  the 
roundness  of  the  field,  with  the  same  aperture,/- 8,  that  both 
the  distance  and  the  nearest  points  are  much  sharper  than 
they  were  with  the  other  lens  at  its  full  aperture,  and  also  that 
far  less  stopping  down  will  be  required  to  get  all  portions  oli 
the  view  sharply  defined.  In  many  cases,  where  the  subject  h  i 
suitable,  the  older  forms  of  lenses  may  frequently  be  workec 
with  double  the  aperture,  definition  for  definition,  that  th< 
newer  forms  can  be,  an  advantage  not  to  be  despised  whei 
rapidity  of  exposure  is  a  desideratum. 

A  more  striking  proof  of  the  advantage  of  a  round  field  wil 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  taking  the  interior  of,  say,  a  cathedral,  a 
here  the  subject  lends  itself  more  markedly  to  the  curved  fiel 
of  the  lens.  If  the  lens  be  focussed,  even  with  its  full  aperture 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  almost  possible  to  get  all  portions- 
sides,  distance,  and  foreground — in  nearly  sharp  focus  at  ti 
same  time,  aud  a  very  little  stopping  down  will  be  necessary  t 
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Dbtain  crisp  definition  all  over  the  field.  Not  so,  however, 
with  the  flat-field  lens :  that  will  require  a  much  smaller 
liaphragm  to  bring  all  planes  into  crisp  focus. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
n  practice,  when  focussing  with  the  older  forms  of  lenses,  to 
*et  the  best  results  they  should  be  focussed  with  a  medium 
stop  inserted,  or,  preferably,  the  one  with  which  the  picture  is 
taken ;  and  for  this  reason,  although  lenses  of  the  R.R.,  and 
similar  types  are  said  to  be  aplanatic,  there  is  usually  some  little 
spherical  aberration  present,  when,  if  the  instrument  be  focussed 
with  its  full  opening,  stopping  down  afterwards  would  make  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  focus.  That  is  not  the  case,  however, 
with  the  newer  instruments. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  faults  and  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  older  forms  of  lenses,  under  some  conditions, 
render  them  better  photographic  tools  than  the  more  perfect 
fiat-field  instruments.  While  the  anastigmats  are  the  more 
perfect  optical  instruments,  and  the  most  generally  useful 
lenses,  the  old  rectilinears  and  symmetricals  are  not  to  be 
de-pised  to  the  extent  they  now  are  by  many  who  do  not 
recognise  their  value. 

— — — * — - 

Invisible  Physical  Imagoes. — There  are  many  ways  in  which 
depositions  of  various  substances,  by  developing  solutions  and  other¬ 
wise,  may  be  produced  on  surfaces  which  to  the  eye  are  perfectly 
even.  The  mere  passing  a  glass  stirring  rod  along  the  sides  of  a 
glass  measure  containing  “iron  developer”  and  nitrate  of  silver 
suffices  to  determine  the  first  precipitation  upon  the  invisibly 
scratched  spots.  If  the  so-called  “French-chalk”  pencils  be  used 
to  write  upon  a  clean  surface  of  glass,  and  the  marks  then  removed 
by  vigorous  friction  with  a  cloth,  the  presence  of  some  influence  is 
shown  upon  breathing  on  the  newly  polished  surface — every  line 
that  had  been  traced  with  the  pencil  becomes  visible.  A  toy  on  a 
similar  principle  was  sold  in  Paris  streets  a  little  time  ago.  You 
bought  a  plate  of  glass,  apparently  perfectly  plain,  and  in  a  leather 
case.  On  breathing  upon  it,  a  portrait  of  the  Czar  was  seen.  This 
condition  of  the  glass  resulting  in  this  image-production  was  brought 
about,  not  by  French  chalk,  but  by  printing  from  an  indiarubber 
block  with  an  ink  composed  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  to  which  substance 
had  been  given  by  fluoride  of  ammonium.  No  trace  of  this  printing 
could  be  perceived  till  the  film  was  breathed  upon. 


Incandescent  Gas  Mantles. — For  a  long  time  it  was 
supposed  that  these  were  mainly  composed  of  zirconium,  but, 
according  to  an  article  in  Inventions,  the  Auer  light,  of  the  Berlin 
Auer  Company,  is  the  best  mantle  made,  and  is  composed  mainly  of 
thorium  oxide  to  the  extent  of  ninety-nine  per  cent.,  the  remaining 
one  per  cent,  being  cerium  oxide.  It  appears  that,  when  the  mantles 
first  began  to  be  popular,  a  great  demand  arose  for  thorium,  and  its 
price  went  up  immensely.  It  was  found  in  certain  minerals  in  Norway, 
and  so  keen  did  the  search  for  thorium  become  that  women  even 
sold  the  stone  weights  of  their  mangles  for  large  sums,  stones  were 
prised  out  of  the  walls  of  buildings,  and  nothing  was  talked  about 
but  thorite.  Gradually,  however,  the  true  sources  of  thorium  were 
discovered,  and  eventually  it  was  obtained  from  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  At  one  time  thorium  brought  over  twelve  sovereigns  for  a 
pound,  but  now  the  price  is  little  over  two  sovereigns  for  that 
quantity.  _ _ 

Iron  Vapour. — As  bearing  on  Dr.  Russell’s  recently  published 
experiments,  we  may  quote  a  paper  read  at  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  M.  H.  Pellatt.  He  laid  a  small  iron  ring  directly  on  the 
surface  of  a  bromo -gelatine  plate ;  at  its  side  another  ring  was  placed, 
but  separated  from  the  sensitive  surface  by  a  very  thin  sheet  of 
microscopic  cover  glass  ;  the  latter  wa&  covered  by  a  bell  jar,  fastened 
to  the  plate  with  paraffin,  as  in  M.  Becquerel’s  experiment.  The 
whole  was  left  in  the  dark  from  last  December  24  to  April  27.  The 


plate  was  then  developed,  when  it  was  found  that  the  iron  ring 
under  the  jar  had  made  no  impression,  but  the  ring  placed  directly 
on  the  sensitive  film  had  produced  an  image  of  a  slightly  larger  size 
than  the  ring  itself,  and  therefore  extending  beyond  the  line  of  con¬ 
tact.  The  experiment  is  said  to  show  that  the  phenomenon  is  not 
due  to  radiations,  but  to  a  volatile  body  produced  by  the  iron. 


Thermometer  -  testing1.  —  In  this  country  philosophical- 
instrument  makers  mainly  send  thermometers  to  Kew  to  be  tested 
and  obtain  certificates ;  but  Mr.  A.  W.  Warrington  had  an  article 
in  the  Chemical  News  describing  the  accuracy  and  the  cheap  rate  at 
which  such  certificates  were  obtainable  at  Charlottenburg.  He 
tested  some  of  the  instruments  so  certificated,  and  found  that  they 
were  correct  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  degree  of  precision, 
which  is  not  found  on  the  Kew  certificates. 


“COSMOS”  AT  THE  CONVENTION. 

It  was  a  Top-Hat  Convention.  Hitherto  the  gentleman  who  is  to 
preside  at  the  Gloucester  meeting  has  been  the  distinguished 
exception  to  the  unwritten  rule  that  any  kind  of  head  gear  but 
the  stove  pipe  should  be  worn  during  “  the  week,”  but  this  year 
quite  a  crowd  of  members  followed  his  courageous  example. 
Probably  the  fact  that  Glasgow  is  a  very  commercial  city,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  incumbent  upon  one  to  “  line  up  ”  to  one’s  sur¬ 
roundings,  had  something  to  do  with  this  sartorial  outbreak;  perhaps 
it  was  only  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  or,  maybe,  a  yearning  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  Convention  and  of  photography  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  ;  probably  merely  the  very  human  anxiety  to  look  one’s 
best  on  State  occasions.  Howsumdever,  as  the  old  ladies  say,  there 
were  the  top  hats  for  the  first  time  in  Convention  history.  I 
wonder  if,  after  all,  the  appearance  of  these  highly  polished  cylinders 
is  to  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the  Convention  is  on  the 
way  to  becoming  an  institution  of  superior  persons  F 


Well,  it  was  a  grand  week.  It  began  grandly,  it  ended  grandly. 
The  weather  was  wet  at  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday  and  dull  in  Glasgow 
on  Wednesday ;  but  on  the  other  days  the  city  of  St.  Mungo 
basked  in  quite  Italian  sunshine.  Our  Scottish  brethren’s  prayers 
prevailed,  and  the  Thursday  and  Friday  excursions  to  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  and  Loch  Lomond  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  meteorological  conditions  under  which  they  were  made.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  record  Convention  —  in  membership,  enjoyment, 
weather,  excellence  of  work  done,  number  of  plates  exposed,  and 
so  forth.  Are  not  these  things  said  of  every  Convention  ?  But  to 
that  at  Glasgow  the  word  “record  ”  may  be  applied,  in  some  respects, 
with  far  more  truth  than  in  other  cases  that  I  know  of.  The  lantern 
slides  were  the  best  so  far  shown ;  the  exhibition  of  photographs 
was  also  the  best,  not  even  excepting  Leeds,  yet  held  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  Convention ;  and  Glasgow  certainly  holds  the  record 
for  being  the  noisiest  town  in  which  I  have  attended  a  Convention. 
The  hoarse  roar  of  the  traffic  in  this  iron-bound  city  has  given  me  a 
headache,  from  which  I  have  not  yet  recovered. 


The  very  saddest  man  in  all  Scotland  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
Convention  must  have  been  the  President,  John  Stuart.  Illness  had 
stepped  in  to  rob  him  of  the  cup  of  pleasure  when  it  was  nearing  his 
lips  ;  and  the  old  ambition  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  photographers  on  whose  ^behalf  he  had  so  freely  worked, 
to  step  into  the  position  which  had  so  long  been  prepared  for  him, 
and  which  he  had  so  thoroughly  won,  was  not  to  be  realised.  Such 
was  the  gloomy  prospect  with  which  the  week  began  :  Monday,  with 
its  opening  ceremonies ;  Tuesday,  with  its  excursion  and  meetings, 
passed  without  the  President  being  seen  ;  and  we  were  beginning  to 
assign  to  Glasgow  the  character  of  being  unlucky  when,  hey,  presto  ! 
Wednesday  brought  us  better  news — and  the  man  himself!  The 
doctor  had  been  floored,  for  there,  at  the  civic  tea  party,  was  the 
Helensburgh  giant ;  the  dinner,  too,  found  him  at  the  head  of  the 
table  ;  and  at  the  Clyde  and  Loch  Lomond  excursions,  the  happiest 
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and  proudest  man  of  all  was  the  downcast  invalid  of  a  few  hours 
before.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  who  derived  the  greater 
pleasure  from  the  transformation,  the  President  or  the  members. 


I  mean  no  disrespect  to  Glasgow,  or  the  many  warm  friends  I 
have  made  there,  when  I  say  that  I  hope  I  may  not  have  to  live  in 
it  until  wood  paving  and  asphalt  take  the  place  of  the  granite 
cubes  with  which  it  is  carpeted.  Also  the  urban  reaches  of  the 
Clyde  might  be  a  little  more  pleasant  from  the  olfactory  point  of 
view.  The  stern  Glaswegian  architecture,  too,  has  no  charm  for  me, 
but  the  great  Clyde — minus  its  odour — has  for  ever  spoilt  me  for 
the  river  Thames  from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  You  would  think 
as  you  steam  down  the  Scotch  river  that  enough  ships  are  in  process 
of  construction  to  supply  the  mercantile  and  war  navies  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Away  down  to  Rothesay,  with  its  charming  bay  and 
the  sharp  peaks  of  Arran  striking  the  sky  beyond  it,  the  broad  Firth 
winds  in  and  out  between  two  chains  of  lofty  hills,  past  charming 
little  waterside  towns,  at  any  one  of  which  the  tired  town-dweller 
could  find  rest  and  peace.  Miles  separate  shore  from  shore.  The 
steamers  are  swifter,  better  found,  better  provisioned  than  the 
southern  boats ;  fares  are  cheap,  and  “  the  life  of  the  water,”  the  con¬ 
stant  panorama  of  moving  craft  against  the  background  of  hills,  with 
their  ever-changing  gleams  of  colour,  fills  and  delights  the  eye. 
And  how  invigorating  are  the  breezes  that  sweep  up  here  right  across 
from  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Convention  always 
gives  the  district  in  which  it  meets  a  good  advertisement,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  West  of  Scotland  will  greatly  profit  in  this 
respect.  Who  that  was  there  last  week  does  not  long  to  go  back  ? 


The  papers,  good  though  they  were,  seemed  to  excite  little  interest 
and  did  not  raise  much  discussion.  It  might  be  worth  while  con¬ 
sidering  whether,  for  the  solid  part  of  the  Convention  programme, 
some  new  and  novel  departure  could  not  in  future  be  made.  There 
is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  papers,  except  of  the  very 
highest  theoretical  or  practical  interest,  do  not  hold  a  mixed 
general  audience,  such  as  we  have  at  Conventions.  People,  after  a 
day’s  hard  pleasuring,  are  too  tired  to  listen  to  them.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  arrange  for  one  or  two  first-rate  practical  demon¬ 
strations  of  processes  of  current  interest  P  The  gum-bichromate 
process,  as  worked  by  Mr.  Packham,  would,  I  think,  have  “  gone 
down  ”  hugely  at  Glasgow  ;  so,  probably,  would  the  production  of  a 
half-tone  block ;  platinum  and  velox  printing ;  carbon ;  and  other 
processes  that  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  if  worked  by 
expert  hands.  What  is  needed  is  something  to  maintain  the  interest 
of  the  majority  of  members  after  the  pleasure  is  over  and  the  work 
begins ;  and  this  was  hardly  done  at  Glasgow.  As  I  wrote  last  year, 
I  believe  in  the  play  part  of  a  Convention,  but  I  also  want  to  see  it 
do  its  work ;  otherwise  it  has  no  reason  to  be. 


This  year,  however,  the  eye,  if  not  the  ear,  was  successfully 
appealed  to,  and  Mr.  Wall’s  scientific  and  colour  slides  were  voted  the 
best  and  most  instructive  ever  shown  at  a  Convention.  Of  the  votes 
of  thanks  that  were  distributed,  there  was  no  more  worthy  recipient 
than  Mr.  Wall,  for  he  worked  uncommonly  hard,  before  and  during  the 
Convention,  to  make  the  lantern-slide  department  the  great  success 
it  was.  1  think,  too,  he  deserves  the  V.C.  for  a  bit  of  wonderful 
coolness  in  an  emergency,  which  he  showed  by  the  side  of  the  lantern 
on  the  Thursday  night.  A  large  sheet  of  flame  suddenly  rose  from 
the  jet ;  there  was  a  movement  of  alarm  among  the  audience ;  but 
three  or  four  quickly  but  calmly  spoken  words  of  reassurance  came 
from  Mr.  Wall;  the  people  kept  their  seats,  and  what  might  have 
been  an  ugly  rush  was  averted  by  his  swift  readiness  to  meet 
the  situation. 


On  second  thoughts,  it  is  not  entirely  Glasgow  City  that  is  to 
blame  for  my  headache.  There  was  a  piper  at  the  dinner — a  very 
pleasing  festivity — and  I  suppose  that  at  some  time  during  my  life  I 
must  have  spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  interesting  musical  instru¬ 


ment,  for  during  the  meal  Mr.  Piper  piped  at  me  and  behind  me  (If 
sat  on  the  edge  of  his  line  of  walk)  and  flung  “  the  Cock  of  the 
North”  at  me  with  a  defiant  energy  which  I  challenge  the  renowned) 
Findlater  to  beat.  I  bore  my  martyrdom  with  all  the  fortitude  I 
could  muster,  for  I  felt  that  even  at  the  price  of  a  headache  it  was 
my  duty  to  my  Scottish  hosts  to  try  and  like  the  bagpipes.  L 
presume  it  was  by  way  of  showing  keen  appreciation  of  the  piper’s 
musical  efforts  at  the  dinner  that  on  the  Friday  excursion  to  Loch. 
Lomond  some  Conventioners  suddenly  appeared  on  board  the  steamer 
in  burlesqued  kilt  costumes  and  disported  themselves  in  a  fashion' 
which  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  southern  visitors  and  the  contempt 
of  our  Scotch  hosts.  The  melancholy  incident  was  an  exhibition  of 
bad  taste  which  those  most  concerned  in  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have 
no  opportunity  of  repeating  at  future  gatherings  of  the  Convention. 


What  a  very  photographic  place  Glasgow  appears  as  you  pass- 
through  it !  In  the  heart  of  the  city  photographers  and  dealers  seem, 
to  occupy  the  best  positions  in  the  main  streets ;  and  there  are  so- 
many  of  both  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that,  relative  to 
its  population,  Glasgow  has  more  photographers  and  dealers  than, 
even  London.  The  facilities  for  plate-changing  last  week  were 
exceptionally  good,  most  of  the  dealers  freely  placing  their  dark 
rooms  at  the  disposal  of  Conventioners.  The  Thornton-Pickard' 
mammoth  shutter  dark  room  was  taken  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday 
excursions,  and  was  very  much  used.  On  the  first-named  day,  as 
we  steamed  side  by  side  with  the  Bona ,  which  was  competing  against 
the  Ailsa  in  the  regatta,  you  could  hear  the  dick  click  of  released 
shutters  soundmg  like  a  fall  of  hail-stones  on  glass.  A  photo¬ 
yachting  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  a  sardonic  spectator  of  the 
scene,  told  me  that  most  of  the  plates  so  exposed  were  wasted. 


Let  us  hope  not.  May  a  good  crop  of  results  come  out  of  a  grand* 
week’s  work  and  find  place  on  the  walls  of  the  autumn  exhibitions. 
No  previous  Convention  could  have  had  such  magnificent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  varied  photography.  The  Clyde  and  the  lochs  make  up 
a  paradise  for  the  hand-camera  man,  who  had  it  all  his  own  way 
last  week.  The  stand  cameras  used  were  mostly  carried  by  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers,  who,  I  was  pleased  to  note,  turned  up  to- 
support  President  Stuart  in  large  numbers.  The  exchange  of  idtas 
by  those  interested  in  the  bread-and-butter  side  of  photography 
should  alone  be  sufficient  reward  for  a  visit  to  the  Convention.  I 
hope  that,  as  the  years  pass  on,  professional  photographers  will  visit 
the  Convention  in,  increasing  numbers,  for  there  is  much  to  lean 
there  by  the  “  attrition  of  mind  on  mind,”  as  Mr.  Stuart  happily 
phrased  it. 


The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  headed  by  Mr.  Steventon,  Mr.  Halley,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr. 
Chalmers,  and  other  good  friends,  heartily  joined  in  the  welcome 
extended  to  the  southern  visitors,  and  it  was  a  source  of  regret  to- 
the  Association  that  the  plethoric  state  of  the  programme  denied  it 
the  opportunity  of  specially  entertaining  the  Convention,  which 
thereby  missed  something  uncommonly  good,  for  the  Association 
has  the  deserved  reputation  of  doing  things  well.  My  own  acknow¬ 
ledgments  are  also  due  to -  Alas  ?  were  I  to  write  down  the 

names  of  all  those  from  whom  I  received  a  kindly  welcome  and 
greeting  during  Convention  week,  I  would  fill  more  lines  than  a 
stern  printer  allows  for  this  number  of  the  Journal.  So  to  you  all, 
good  men  and  true  of  the  North,  I  send  back  my  heart’s  thanks;. 

and  here’s  to  our  next  merry  meeting  L 

****** 

*  *  *  *  * 

Saturday  morning!  The  last  grains  of  sand  have  run  through 
the  glass,  and  the  Convention  of  1898  has  been  added  to  the  things 
that  were.  From  the  palpitating  city  on  the  Clyde  some  two  or 
three  hundred  tired  photographers  speed  away  north,  south,  east,, 
and  west.  The  few  that  stay  behind  listen  wistfully  to  the  echoes- 
of  the  past  six  days’  enjoyment.  Ah,  yes,  it  is  truer  than  ever  that 
half  the  pleasure  of  life  consists  of  anticipation,  the  other  half  of  re- 
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trospection.  It  is  only  misery  that  is  realised  at  the  time.  Thus  the 
little  group  of  new  and  old  friends  who  have  clung  together  through¬ 
out  the  week,  alone  linger  to  give  each  other  a  strong,  firm,  silent  grip 
of  the  hand;  and,  when  the  half- choking  good-byes  have  been  said, 
the  curtain  drops  as  the  last  remaining  dramatis  personce  of  the 
Convention  drama  glide  off  the  stage  and  mingle  with  the  world  once 
more.  Cosmos. 

- # - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Glasgow  Meeting,  1898. 

Tuesday,  July  5. 

We  resume  our  report  of  the  Convention  proceedings  at  the  evening 
meeting  at  the  galleries  of  the  Fine  Arts  Institute.  Mr.  George  Mason 
(Past  President)  occupied  the  Chair,  and  the  following  paper  was  read  : — 

ON  A  STANDARD  SPEED  FOR  DRY  PLATES  AND  FILMS. 

By  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

I  estimate  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  forty-fire  firms  in 
the  United  Kingdom  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gelatino-bromide-of. 
silver  dry  plates,  very  few  of  whom  adopt  one  and  the  same  system  of  indi¬ 
cating  to  the  public  the  speed  of  the  sensitive  materials  they  are  producing. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  dry-plate  industry  of  this  country  had  noj 
assumed  anything  like  its  present  proportions ;  yet,  so  far  back  as  1883, 
it  was  recognised  there  existed  a  pressing  need  for  the  adoption  by  plate, 
makers  at  that  time  of  some  standard  for  measuring  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  plates  that  were  then  being  placed  upon  the  market,  and,  even  at  that 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  dry  plate,  a  special  committee  was 
formed,  known  at  the  time  as  the  Sensitometer  Committee,  and  which 
met  and  fully  considered  the  subject.  The  outcome  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions,  briefly  stated,  was,  that,  after  mature  consideration,  they  could 
suggest  no  better  method  of  measuring  the  sensitiveness  of  a  dry  plate 
than  by  means  of  the  Warnerke  sensitometer,  and  for  a  long  time  this 
method  was  largely  adopted  both  by  professionals  and  amateur  plate- 
makers  and  workers ;  in  fact,  with  one  exception,  a  firm  who  from  the 
very  first  adopted  wet  collodion  as  their  standard  of  speed,  the  Warnerke 
sensitometer  system  was  almost  universally  employed. 

In  course  of  time  the  number  of  plate-makers  increased,  and,  instead 
of  a  packet  of  dry  plates  bearing  the  Warnerke  sensitometer  number  as  a 
guide  to  their  sensitiveness,  some  of  the  makers  simply  labelled  their 
plates  by  such  terms  as  ordinary,  rapid,  extra-rapid,  studio,  snap-shot, 
instantaneous,  medium,  special  express,  universal,  meteor,  and  many 
other  similar  expressions,  while  in  some  instances  plates  gave  no  indica¬ 
tion  whatever  beyond  the  maker’s  name. 

Then,  again,  to  complicate  matters  still  further  in  the  plate-making 
industry,  a  rivalry  set  in  between  several  manufacturers  as  to  who  could 
produce  a  plate  of  the  most  exalted  sensitiveness,  the  result  being  the 
elevation  of  plates  which  are  still  termed  ordinary,  rapid,  extra-rapid, 
&e.,  to  more  than  the  twice  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  that  previously 
existed,  without  any  indication  of  such  increase  being  recorded  by  means 
of  sensitometer  tests,  and  not  only  did  the  Warnerke  system  of  measuring 
the  sensitiveness  of  emulsions  fall  into  disuse, but  another  method,  known 
as  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  system,  was  brought  prominently  forward  and 
selected  by  several  makers  in  preference  to  the  older  Warnerke  sensito¬ 
meter  system. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  is  seen  in  the  almost  chaotic  confusion  that 
exists  in  the  methods  employed  by  makers  at  the  present  time  for  indi¬ 
cating  to  the  public  the  speed  of  the  plates  they  place  upon  the  market. 

First,  there  are  those  bearing  the  Warnerke  sensitometer  number. 

Then,  those  indicating  so  many  times  the  speed  of  wet  collodion,  by 
crosses. 

Then,  a  very  fast  plate,  that  bears  nothing  but  the  maker’s  name. 

Then,  those  plates  marked  with  a  variety  of  speed  numbers  after  the 
H  &  D  system. 

Then,  those  of  a  firm  who  mark  their  plates  with  a  special  aetinograph 
number,  intended  to  apply  to  the  use  of  an  exceedingly  clever  instrument, 
used  as  a  mechanical  aid  to  exposure. 

Then,  no  end  of  other  indications  by  numerous  makers,  who  merely 
use  such  expressions  as  ordinary,  rapid,  &c. 

Briefly  stated,  a  slow  emulsion  in  the  earlv  history  of  the  dry  plate  was 
indicated  by  a  12  or  15  Warnerke  sensitometer  number,  the  former  of 
these  being  equal  to  about  twice,  and  the  latter  four  times,  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  wet  collodion,  and  these  were  the  plates  recommended  for  land¬ 
scapes,  pure  and  simple. 


A  medium  or  fairly  rapid  emulsion,  working  out  at  about  a  19  Warnerke 
sensitometer  test,  would  indicate  a  plate  about  twelve  times  more  sensitive 
than  wet  collodion,  and  such  were  largely  employed  for  studio  and  rapid 
shutter  exposures  where  no  great  amount  of  movement  in  the  object  was 
present. 

A  fast  emulsion  showing  a  25  Warnerke  test  number  was  a  very  fast 
plate  indeed,  and  was  looked  upon  as  about  sixty-three  to  sixty -five 
times  more  sensitive  than  wet  collodion,  and  so  long  as  one  or  other  of 
these  speeds  and  methods  was  employed  to  guide  a  photographer  in 
forming  an  estimation  of  the  plates  they  were  using  there  was  little 
liability  for  a  novice  getting  far  astray  in  his  estimate  of  the  speed  of  his 
plates. 

To  any  one  regularly  in  practice,  and  who  is  almost  daily  exposing  plates 
of  one  and  the  same  maker,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
rapidity  of  such  plates,  and  so  apportioning  to  the  same  an  approxi¬ 
mately  correct  exposure  ;  but  there  are,  apart  from  professional  workers 
and  such  amateurs  as  regularly  keep  in  touch  with  photography,  a  large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  but  seldom  find  an  opportunity  for 
exposing  a  few  plates,  and  to  whom  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct 
estimation  of  the  speed  of  their  plates  is  very  great  indeed. 

Then,  again,  take  the  case  of  any  one  out  of  practice  for  a  few  years, 
and  whose  experience  in  the  past  has  been  confined  to  plates  the  speed 
of  which  was  indicated  by  means  of  the  Warnerke  sensitometer.  At 
the  present  moment  any  such  individual  entering  a  dealer’s  store  and 
being  supplied  with  a  box  of  plates,  say,  of  300  H.  &  D.,  how  can  such 
be  expected  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  enormously 
increased  rapidity  of  such  plates  when  compared  with,  say,  a  19 
sensitometer  plate  of  years  ago  ?  No  doubt,  any  dealer’s  assistant  might 
be  able  to  say  that  the  300  H.  &  D.  plate  is  a  very  fast  plate 
indeed,  but  few,  however,  could  be  found,  at  least  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  who  would  care  to  venture  or  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  how 
much  less  exposure  the  same  plate  would  require  compared  with  that  of 
the  19  sensitometer  plate. 

This  difficulty  has  over  and  over  again  been  brought  before  my  notice 
by  pupils  and  others  even  well  versed  in  matters  photographic,  and 
has  arisen  solely  from  the  fact  that  all  our  plate-makers  do  not  adopt 
one  and  the  same  system  or  standard  of  estimating  the  speed  of  their 
emulsions  and  indicating  such  sensitiveness  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
plate  boxes. 

Several  years  ago,  a  somewhat  similar  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
connexion  with  the  various  grinders  of  lenses,  who  adopted  different 
standards  of  apertures  in  the  instruments  they  produced.  This  led  to 
endless  confusion  for  many  years,  but,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  a  standard  for  the  apertures  or 
rapidities  of  lenses  has  been  established,  and  now  we  find  all  opticians 
working  to  this  standard,  viz.  an  aperture  of  one  quarter  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  being  taken  as  the  unit.  By  this  means  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  estimation  of  exposures  was  at  once  overcome,  much 
being  made  simple  that  was  previously  fraught  with  difficulty. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  the  production  of  a  perfect  negative  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  a  correct  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate,  it 
naturally  follows  that,  without  a  fairly  correct  indication  of  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  plates  we  employ,  the  obtaining  of  not  merely  perfect,  but 
even  negatives  that  may  be  classed  as  of  fairly  good  character,  must  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  if  indeed  not  frequently  a  matter  of  chance.  And  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  such  a  subject  as  “  a  standard  ”  for  indicating 
the  speed  of  dry  plates  and  films  is  one  specially  suitable  for  discussion 
by  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Convention  at  this  time. 

In  bringing  this  subject  before  your  notice,  I  am  well  aware  I  am  intro¬ 
ducing  one  that  is  fraught  with  considerable  difficulty,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  a  pressing  need  exists  for  the  formation  of  a  reliable  standard  in. 
the  comparison  of  the  speed  of  plates,  and,  if  this  meeting  of  our  Con¬ 
vention,  by  means  of  discussion  and  practical  suggestions,  can  assist  in 
bringing  about  the  adoption  of  such  a  standard,  the  Glasgow  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1898  will  have  been  fruitful  in  establishing  a  distinct  advance  in 
photography. 

The  want  of  a  standard  for  measuring  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates 
has  from  the  very  first  been  fully  recognised,  and  many  years  ago,  as 
previously  stated,  so  far  back  as  1882-1883.  The  Committee  referred  to 
sat  for  months  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  reliable  “  standard.”  At 
that  time,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  outcome  of  their  deliberations  was 
that  the  Warnerke  sensitometer  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  standard 
for  measuring  the  sensitiveness  of  a  dry  plate. 

Exception,  however,  has  been  taken  to  this  method  of  solving  the 
problem,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  produce 
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absolute  uniformity  in  the  screens,  as  well  as  the  liability  of  the  light  to 
vary  considerably,  hardly  two  instruments  being  found  capable  of  re¬ 
cording  similar  results. 

Exception  has  likewise  been  taken  to  the  more  recently  introduced 
method  of  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  state 
that  these  scientists  claim  to  have  actually  solved  the  problem,  and  that 
all  that  remains  now  to  be  effected  is  that  every  maker  of  dry  plates  be 
required  to  label  their  boxes  after  the  system  invented  by  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  desire  to  dogmatise  or  to  offer  any  decided 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  simple  Warnerke  system  is  an  efficient 
system  to  adopt,  or  whether  the  more  intricate  H.  &  D.  method  is  the 
better.  What  I  wish  to  strive  for  is  to  show  you  that  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  something  being  done  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  confused 
condition  of  things  as  they  stand  at  present,  whereby  a  casual  worker 
may  be  able  easily  to  ascertain  the  speed  of  any  batch  of  plates  he 
purchases. 

From  among  the  large  number  of  manufacturers  now  engaged  in  plate¬ 
making,  I  only  know  one  firm  who  seem  to  have  thoroughly  grasped  the 
situation  in  so  far  as  the  marking  of  their  plate  boxes  with  speed  numbers 
is  effected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public,  and  so  enable  them  to 
form  an  approximately  correct  exposure,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  to  that 
firm’s  credit  that  they  indicate  no  less  than  four  distinct  systems  of  speed 
estimations. 

First,  they  give  the  Warnerke  sensitometer  number.  Then  the  H.  &  D. 
number.  Then  comes  the  Watkins  exposure  meter  figure,  and  finally  the 
Wynne  diaphragm/ number. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  these  might  prove  of  interest :  — 

The  Warnerke  is  given  as  25. 

„  H.  &  D.  „  ,,  100. 

,,  Watkins  „  ,,  100. 

,,  Wynne  „  „  78. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  being  no  single  standard  to  work  up 
to,  it  appears  to  me  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  indicate  each  of  the 
various  methods  that  contains  something  like  a  definite  statement  of 
the  speed  of  their  plates,  and,  were  all  our  makers  even  to  follow  such  an 
example,  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  know  quite  well  that,  within  recent  years,  some  extremely  clever  and 
useful  mechanical  aids  to  exposure  have  been  invented,  and  that,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  such  instruments,  there  exist  special  lists  showing  the  speed 
of  different  plates  ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  there  has  always  been  more 
or  less  prejudice  existirg  (among  professionals  especially)  against  the  use 
of  these  mechanical  aids,  all  of  which  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  a 
correct  estimation  o£  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  that  prevails  at  the 
moment  of  exposure,  and  the  equally  important  factor  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  correct  speed  of  the  plate  being  used,  for  without  these  factors  all 
such  mechanical  aids  are  simply  worthless. 

Many  say,  however,  “  Oh,  why  should  these  speed  indications  be 
wrong?”  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  find  gentlemen  publicly  asserting 
in  open  print  such  statements  as  the  following  : — 

“  A  recent  trial  by  the  writer  of  two  such  plates  by  a  well-known  maker 
showed  (although  these  plates  were  indicated  by  the  same  H.  &  D.  speed 
number)  ;  in  the  camera  one  was  nearly  three  times  as  rapid  as  the 
other.” 

Then,  again,  if  further  proof  be  asked  regarding  the  misleading  indica¬ 
tions  that  plate- makers  give  of  the  rapidities  of  their  plates,  let  me  refer 
you  to  a  paragraph  contained  in  one  of  H.  &  D.’s  pamphlets ;  they 
say  :  — 

“  We  had  been  using  for  our  experiments  a  certain  brand  of  com¬ 
mercial  plates  of  ordinary  rapidity.  We  liked  the  plates ;  they  were 
clean  and  fairly  coated.  Wanting  some  plates,  however,  of  greater 
rapidity,  we  procured  some  ‘  extra  rapid  ’  ones  by  the  same  maker.  We 
immediately  made  a  determination  of  their  speed,  and  found,  to  our 
astonishment,  that  they  were  of  identically  the  same  rapidity  as  the 
ordinary  plates,  and  the  only  distinguishing  feature  between  the  two 
brands  was  that  the  extra  rapid  plates  possessed  a  considerable  veil  of 
inherent  fog,  for  which  we  paid  sixpence  extra  per  quarter-plate  packet. 
Now  we  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  the  speed  of  these  plates,  but  the 
photographer,  relying  upon  the  camera  test,  and  judging  by  appearances 
in  the  developing  dish,  and  being  further  misled  by  the  term  ‘  extra 
rapid,’  would  have  been  in  considerable  difficulty,  and  would  probably 
have  condemned  the  plates  as  altogether  useless.” 

Another  maker  recently  supplied  us  with  a  gross  of  plates,  which  we 
found  to  be  no  less  than  three  times  as  slow  as  the  last  batch  we  had, 
although  they  were  nominally  the  same  plates.  Such  instances  might  be 
multiplied  to  any  extent. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  find  gentlemen,  whose  veracity  is  un¬ 


questionable,  giving  public  utterance  to  such  statements  as  I  have  read, 
I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  speed  indications  at  present  in 
common  circulation  are  liable  to  lead  to  considerable  error. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  it  to  be  understood  that  I  deride  the  utility  of 
any  of  these  little  clever  mechanical  aids  to  exposure,  but,  until  we  are 
able  to  place  absolute  reliance  upon  the  speed  of  the  plates  that  are  placed 
in  our  hands,  and  upon  which  all  our  various  calculations  are  founded, 
such  must  of  necessity  be  liable  to  mislead  those  using  the  same. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  example,  which  is  no  mere  surmise, 
but  is  given  from  actually  comparing  the  tvo  comparisons  I  quote:  — 
On  the  box  of  plates  previously  referred  to,  a  25  Warnerke  sensitometer 
plate  is  indicated  as  equal  to  a  78  Wynne  and  100  H.  dr  D.  ;  but,  on  the 
special  list  supplied  by  the  makers  of  the  Wynne  instrument  as  a  guide 
to  those  using  their  mechanical  aid  to  exposure,  I  find  that  a  H.  A  D. 
100  plate  is  given  as  equal  to  90  on  their  system,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
plate  given  as  78  by  their  system  is  only  a  75  H.  &  D.,  and  not  100,  as 
stated  by  the  makers  of  the  plate. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  such  widely  different  statements  as  I  have  referred 
to,  I  ask  what  confidence  can  any  one  have  in  using  these  mechanical 
aids  when  such  misleading  figures  are  given,  in  this  case  the  difference 
being  as  78  is  to  90  ? 

In  the  early  days  of  the  dry  plate  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
practice  with  enthusiastic  workers  not  only  to  make  their  own  plates, 
but  likewise  to  test  their  own  as  well  as  those  of  other  makers  by  means 
of  the  Warnerke  sensitometer.  This  operation,  in  point  of  fact,  was  a  very 
simple  one,  and,  upon  the  whole,  fairly  correct  estimates  were  procured 
when  any  one  subjected  his  tests  to  a  developer  constant  in  respect  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  composition  ;  and  there  are  those  who  still  maintain  that  the 
exceptions  taken  against  the  Warnerke  system  are  based  quite  as  much 
upon  errors  introduced  by  the  operator  in  using  the  instrument  as  upon 
any  shortcoming  in  the  system  itself. 

Such,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is,  I  believe,  the  position  into  which  the 
method  of  indicating  the  speed  of  the  plates  we  use  has  been  allowed  to 
drift  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some¬ 
thing  may  be  done  to  improve  the  existing  state  of  affairs  by  discussing 
this  matter  at  the  present  time,  and,  if  possible,  devising  some  plan  for 
establishing  a  Bimple  standard  of  speed  which  shall  be  recognised  by  all 
plate-makers,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  work  up  to  such. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  invented  by  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  an 
exceedingly  clever  little  instrument  termed  an  actinograph,  by  means  of 
which  any  one  can,  in  conjunction  with  known  exposures  on  any  brand 
of  plates,  correctly  estimate  the  speed  of  such,  and  apportion  to  the 
same  a  speed  number  as  a  standard  upon  which  to  base  all  future 
exposures  on  different  subjects.  Somehow  or  other  this  clever  invention 
never  seems  to  have  elicited  the  attention  it  deserves  ;  at  least,  this  is 
so  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  where_the  instrument  is  almost 
unheard  of. 

Its  value  to  those  workers  who  desire  to  test  the  speed  of  plates  that  are 
unknown  is  very  great  indeed,  as  well  as  being  of  the  greatest  assistance 
in  guiding  any  one  to  a  correct  exposure  of  a  plate,  the  speed  of  which  is 
known,  and,  if  in  the  future  our  plate-makers  should  continue  in  the 
course  that  has  been  followed  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  it 
appears  to  me  that  in  this  little  instrument  lies  the  germ  of  a  system 
whereby  the  public  can  easily  estimate  for  themselves  the  speed  of  any 
plate  they  may  be  working  with. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  this  little  slide  rule  is  capable  of 
providing  the  speed  number  for  a  plate  after  the  Hurter  &  Driffield 
system. 

This  little  instrument  is  provided  with  a  light  scale  for  each  of  the 
various  latitudes  of  our  globe.  The  one  you  see  here  is  intended  for 
use  in  Great  Britain.  This  light  scale  consists  of  a  number  of  curves 
indicating  the  mean  value  of  the  light  at  any  hour  of  the  day  throughout 
the  year,  the  mean  light  being  estimated  at  that  brightness  when  the 
sun  just  casts  ajshadow.  On  the  top  sliding  scale  are  given  the  various 
apertures  of  all  lenses,  singles,  doublets,  and  triplets,  from  the  most 
open  stop  to  /-64.  On  the  bottom  sliding  scale  are  found  the  speed 
numbers  applicable  to  the  plates  being  used. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  we  have  received  a  packet  of  plates  without 
any  guide  whatever  to  the  rapidity  of  the  emulsion  with  which  the  same 
has  been  coated. 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  without  being  provided  with  any  special 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  sensitiveness  of  emulsions,  such  as  are 
used  in  laboratory  tests,  the  next  best  and  most  practical  thing  for  a 
photographer  to  do  is  to  proceed  and  make  a  test  exposure  by  means  of 
his  camera  and  lens.  A  plate  is  therefore  exposed,  say,  on  any  familiar 
subject,  care  being  exercised  in  noting  the  exact  time  of  exposure,  the 
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stop  used,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  light  prevailing  at  the  time.  In 
making  this  exposure  the  shutter  of  the  slide  is  drawn  at  three  varying 
distances,  and  a  similar  period  of  time  given  to  each  of  the  three  por¬ 
tions  of  the  plate.  By  this  means,  if  the  last  portion  receives  one 
second,  the  first  will  have  received  three  seconds,  and  the  middle  portion 
two  seconds.  The  plate  is  then  developed,  when  it  is  almost  certain  one 
of  the  three  exposures  will  be  found  correct.  We  have  now  data  upon 
which  to  base  our  calculations. 

Taking  this  little  instrument  in  our  hands,  we  first  set  the  light  scale 
to  the  day  of  the  year,  and  the  hour  of  the  day,  upon  which  the  exposure 
has  been  made. 

We  then  slide  the  lens  aperture  scale  along  till  it  meets  the  light 
curve  indicated  on  the  light  scale ;  for  example,  say  the  date  was 
February  20,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  two  p.m.,  an  aperture  of  /- 45 
being  employed  in  the  lens,  the  subject  being  an  ordinary  landscape, 
lighted  by  means  of  bright  sunlight. 

Our  development  has  shown  us  that  the  correct  exposure  was  two 
seconds,  sliding  the  speed  index  to  that  point  opposite  two  seconds  on 
the  exposure  scale.  The  pointer  indicates  immediately  that  we  were 
using  a  40  H.  &  D.  plate,  a  plate  largely  in  use  for  landscape  work  at  the 
present  time. 

With  these  data  we  are  now  enabled  to  apply  such  plates  to  every 
other  fpecies  of  subjects. 

Had  the  plate  taken  only  one  second,  the  index  would  have  shown 
the  speed  number  as  80  H.  &  D. 

To  some  this  simple  method  of  arriving  at  a  reliable  standard  of  speed 
may  be  deemed  unscientific,  but  to  my  mind  it  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  public  satisfactorily  enough.  I  have  always  been  a  believer  more  or 
less  in  practically  testing  the  speed  of  a  plate  by  means  of  the  camera 
and  lens  and  daylight.  The  source  for  which  in  general  all  plates  are 
required  to  be  provided,  and  if  it  be  true  that,  with  the  more  recent  intro, 
duction  of  the  custom  of  backing  plates  with  an  anti-halation  medium,  the 
application  of  such  backing  tends  to  lower  their  rapidity  in  some 
instances  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent,  when  such  are  used  in  the 
camera,  this  simple  m9thod  Jseems  to  me  to  be  preferable  to  any 
elaborate  laboratory  tests  that  can  be  applied  to  a  stock  of  emulsion 
before  the  same  is  handed  over  to  the  public  in  a  backed-plate  form  as 
an  anti-halation  plate. 

Then,  again,  do  our  makers,  who  are  now  making  a  practice  of  apply¬ 
ing  these  anti-halation  mediums  to  their  plates,  make  any  allowance  for 
the  lowering  of  their  speed,  or,  what  is  practically  the  same  thing,  the 
plates  requiring  often  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  more  exposure,  ever  so 
indicate  on  their  boxes  that  such  an  estimation  of  their  speed  is  necessary, 
And  do  any  of  our  mechanical  aids  to  exposure  take  such  factors  into 
account  when  guiding  the  users  of  such  plates  ?  Quite  recently  a  clear 
case  of  failure,  attributable  to  this  source,  came  under  my  notice,  and  it 
is  another  proof,  were  such  wanting,  of  the  unsatisfactory  position  into 
which  matters  have  been  allowed  to  drift  in  connexion  with  speed  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  plates  at  the  present  moment. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  of  London,  who  have 
sent  me  one  of  these  little  calculating  machines — for  I  could  not  get  one  in 
Glasgow — I  have  recently  been  making  some  tests  with  it,  and  am  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  unerring  precision  with  which  it  points  out  the  correct  ex¬ 
posure  for  any  day  or  hour  of  the  year,  in  any  quality  of  light,  from  very 
bright  to  very  dull,  and  this  without  having  recourse  to  any  photometer 
for  testing  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  that  exists  at  the  moment  of 
exposure.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  also  capable  of  indicating  the  speed  of 
plates,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  camera  tests,  or  by  comparison 
with  negatives  that  have  been  correctly  exposed,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  known. 

Being  anxious  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  opinion  of  a  few  of  our 
leading  photo-chemists,  who  are  at  the  same  time  practical  plate-makers, 
I  took  occasion  to  address  myself  to  one  firm  whose  experience  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject  we  are  considering. 
I  received  a  most  courteous  reply,  from  which  I  may  quote  the  following 
remarks : — 

“  We  use  a  modification  of  the  Warnerke  system  for  commercially 
marking  our  films.  We,  however,  use,  for  our  own  information,  the  Hurter 
&  Driffield  system,  and  find  it  of  great  value  from  a  manufacturing  point  of 
view.  No  system  has  yet  been  devised  for  commercially  making  plates 
and  films  which  is  sufficiently  mechanical  and  uninfluenced  by  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  operator  to  be  of  any  value. 

“  The  Hurter  &  Driffield  system,  when  worked  by  a  skilled  man  who  has 
no  bias  in  favour  of,  or  against,  the  plates  or  films  under  examination, 
can  arrive  at  a  truthful  and  comparative  result ;  but  the  results  of  its  use 


by  one  or  two  makers  at  the  present  time  would  seem  to  show  that  it  is 
difficult  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation.” 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  does  exist  a  means 
whereby  a  reliable  standard  of  speed  for  plates  can  be  formed  provided  an 
existing  prejudice  among  makers  can  be  removed,  and  I  think  I  cannot 
conclude  this  paper  with  a  more  fitting  expression  of  opinion  than  that 
contained  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s,  in  which 
they  say : — 

“It  certainly  will  be  a  happy  day  for  photographers  when  plate- 
makers  stamp  every  packet  with  their  speed,  ascertained  by  some  accurate 
and  really  scientific  method.  This  will,  however,  only  be  done  when  the 
photographic  public  insist  upon  it.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have,  at 
any  rate,  rendered  it  possible.” 

The  Chairman  said :  My  experience  of  dry- plate  making  is  not  very 
great,  and  it  is  now  some  years  since  I  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
works  at  Helensburgh.  I  remember,  however,  that  for  a  long  time  we 
never  could  understand  how  it  came  about  that  the  same  batch  of  plates 
when  tested  by  the  same  instrument,  the  Warnerke  sensitometer, 
showed  different  results  when  such  were  examined  a  few  days  or  months 
after  the  plates  were  coated.  Eventually,  however,  the  cause  of  this 
difference  in  the  speed  of  the  plates  was  found  to  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  plates  were  tested  first  before  they  were  dried,  at  which  time  they 
always  showed  a  much  greater  degree  of  sensitiveness  than  they  ever 
could  be  made  to  show  when  dry,  the  difference  in  some  instances  being 
as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.  These  plates  were  what  was  known  as 
ammonia  plates,  and  frequently  registered,  previous  to  drying,  as  high 
as  twenty-eight  on  the  Warnerke  sensitometer.  There  is  no  doubt  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  introduced  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  all  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  any  present  that 
are  able  to  throw  light  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Bothamley  said :  I  congratulate  Mr.  Armstrong  on  the  excellent 
paper  he  has  just  read.  The  subject  he  has  chosen  is  most  useful,  and 
eminently  suitable  for  discussion  by  the  members  of  this  Convention. 
The  great  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  lies  in  the  want  of  a  satisfactory 
unit  of  light ;  hitherto,  all  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty  have  resulted  in  failure.  My  ex¬ 
periments  have  chiefly  been  conducted  with  the  aid  of  the  Warnerke 
sensitometer,  and  any  shortcomings  that  have  arisen  I  have  generally 
found  to  lay  in  the  graduated  squares  that  forme  1  the  index  to  the 
sensitometer,  three  successive  squares,  at  times,  showing  the  same 
depth  of  opacity.  Of  course,  when  this  happened,  such  had  to  be  le 't 
out  of  all  calculation.  The  Warnerke  system,  however,  has  been  of  great 
practical  value,  and  is  still  largely  in  use.  I  think  Mr.  Armstrong  struck 
a  very  important  key-note  when  he  drew  our  attention  to  the  lowering 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates  by  applying  to  the  same  an  anti¬ 
halation  backing,  a  practice  that,  no  doubt,  might  explain  many  instances 
where  plates  appear  to  be  of  much  less  speed  than  the  makers  indicate. 
It  is  now  well  authenticated  that  the  action  of  light  upon  a  backed  plate 
does  not  tend  to  lower  the  shadows  as  much  as  would  be  evident  upon  an 
unbacked  one.  The  subject  under  discussion  is,  no  doubt,  surrounded 
with  much  difficulty,  and  until  such  time  as  we  may  hope  to  get  all  plate- 
makers  to  come  to  some  mutual  understanding  regarding  the  testing  of 
plates,  and  indicating  the  speed  of  same  in  a  similar  manner,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prevent  the  errors  that  Mr.  Armstrong  has  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  had  he  been  called  upon  to  discuss  this  subject 
at  the  last  Glasgow  Convention,  he  would  have  been  more  in  touch  with 
the  question.  He  had  not  made  many  experiments  lately,  but  agreed  in 
the  main  with  what  Mr.  Armstrong  had  said,  but  it  seemed  that  the 
lecturer  and  Mr.  Bothamley  had  both  missed  the  mark,  they  forgot  how 
much  depended  on  the  composition  of  the  emulsion.  He  had  made 
many  thousands  of  experiments  with  compounds  of  silver  and  other 
metals  with  curious  results.  Captain  Abney  stated  some  years  ago  that 
a  bromide  iodide  of  silver  emulsion  gave  more  sensitiveness  than  a  pme 
silver  bromide.  He  agreed  with  him  somewhat,  but  very  much  depends  on 
the  proportions  used,  and  whether  the  compounds  were  made  separately 
or  together.  A  very  high-speed  emulsion  of  pure  bromide  and  made  by 
the  ammonia  method  resembles  a  bromo  -  iodide  emulsion  and  has 
frequently  been  mistaken  for  such  by  experts.  In  his  early  experimental 
days,  Professor  W.  K.  Burton  frequently  brought  plates  for  comparison, 
invariably  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  light  was  on  the  wane, 
the  ammonia-made  plates  lost  less  of  their  sensitiveness,  as  the 
light  yellowed,  than  the  boiled  emulsion  plates.  An  ammonia-pre 
pared  emulsion  will  give  a  much  higher  camera  register  than  a 
boiled  emulsion,  i.e.,  when  tested  by  a  Warnerke  sensitometer;  this 
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can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  colour  of  the  light  employed.  The 
Warnerke  and  Hurter  &  Driffield  sensitometers  are  of  little  or  no  use 
to  the  ordinary  users  of  plates  when  the  character  of  the  light  is 
changing.  The  Chairman  had  said  that  he  had  found  some  plates  more 
sensitive  when  wet  than  dry.  This  was  easily  explained.  The  gelatine 
was,  doubtless,  of  a  hard  quality,  and  it  took  much  longer  for  the 
developer  to  permeate  the  film,  and  before  full  reduction  had  taken  place 
the  plates  were  slowed.  When  large  batches  of  emulsion  have  to  be 
coated,  the  last-coated  plates  vary  very  much  in  speed  and  quality,  so 
that  the  marking  of  the  speed  of  the  first  and  last  would  be  very  mis¬ 
leading.  That  a  soft  gelatine  will  give  a  more  rapid  plate  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  and  experimenters  when  making  comparisons  should  soak 
the  plates  before  development,  and  keep  the  solutions  at  one  temperature. 
Taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration,  speed  markings  and  meters 
were  of  very  little  use  to  the  ordinary  workers.  He  was  not  going  to 
deny  that  they  were  not  useful  to  makers  of  plates,  but  to  ordinary  users 
he  would  say  practice  is  the  best  meter.” 

Professor  Stebbing  said  :  My  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  always 
been  with  the  Warnerke  system,  but  I  had  to  discard  the  tablets  used 
with  the  same,  and  adopt,  in  place  thereof,  a  standard  wax  candle, 
easily  procured  in  my  country.  I  never  found  these  wax  candles  to  vary 
to  any  material  extent.  I  always  waited  for  several  minutes  until  the 
candle  was  yielding  its  maximum  degree  of  light,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that,  a3  a  standard  for  light,  a  wax  candle  of  known  quality  cannot  be 
improved  upon,  for  they  are  always  regular.  I  quite  agree  that  this 
subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  photographers,  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  all  plate-makers  could  agree  to  adopt  the  same  method  of 
testing  their  plates  and  indicating  the  same. 

Professor  Sexton,  of  Glasgow  College,  said :  I  have  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  admirable  paper  that  Mr.  Armstrong  has  just  given  us.  The 
question  of  the  public  being  informed  of  the  proper  sensitiveness  of  the 
plates  they  purchase  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
very  misleading  indications  are  to  be  found  on  many  packets  of  plates  ;  in 
fact,  my  experience  has  proved  these  indications  to  be  absolutely  unre¬ 
liable.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Armstrong  that  daylight,  in  conjunction 
with  camera  and  lens  tests,  is  the  most  reliable  method  of  ascertaining 
the  speed  of  plates,  and  it  is  one  that  all  photographers  can  employ 
themselves.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Armstrong  say  that 
Hurter  &  Driffield’s  actinograph  was  almost  unknown  in  Glasgow.  I  have 
used  It  myself  for  very  many  years,  the  difficulty  in  using  it  being  that 
a  dull  light  might  be  a  yellow  dull  light,  the  same  being  different  to  a 
greyish  dull  light.  The  importance  of  this  subject  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
rated,  and,  to  my  mind,  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  embrace  dry 
plates  under  the  Adulteration  Act,  and  so  ensure  their  uniform  quality 
and  for  which  the  public  pay. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  display  of  lantern  slides. 

Wednesday,  JuLy  6. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  morning  in  the 
galleries,  Mr.  George  Mason  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  fair  attendance 
of  members. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge)  stated  that,  so  far,  325  members 
had  paid  their  subscriptions,  a  number  believed  to  be  the  largest  on 
record. 

Mr.  W.  Crooke  moved  a  resolution,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  appoint 
a  gentleman  as  Vice  President,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  take  the  chair 
in  the  absence  of  the  President.  In  seconding,  Mr.  Snowden  Ward 
observed  that,  had  the  contingency  referred  to  by  Mr.  Crooke  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  rules,  they  would  have  elected  Mr.  Mason  to  the  position 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  thought  no  case  had  been  made  out  for  the 
change.  It  would  be  decidedly  dangerous  to  have  a  Vice-President  in 
training  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  old  plan,  which 
allowed  of  Past  Presidents  deputising  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 

Mr.  A.  Tate  (Belfast)  thought  that  they  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
Past  Presidents  to  make  it  tolerably  certain  that  somebody  qualified  to 
take  the  chair  would  always  turn  up. 

Eventually,  after  other  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  those  Past 
Presidents  who  remain  members  should  be  Vice-Presidents. 

The  election  of  Council  was  then  proceeded  with.  It  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  the  following :  J.  Craig  Annan,  Glasgow ;  E.  R.  Ashton,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  ;  Harold  Baker,  Birmingham  ;  Thomas  Bedding,  London  ; 
Godfrey  Bingley,  Leeds  ( ex-officio )  ;  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Weston-super- 
Mare  ;  A.  Bridgman,  Watford ;  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  London  ;  Alexander 
Cowan,  London ;  William  Crooke,  Edinburgh ;  H.  Harvey  George,  Great 
Yarmouth  [ex-officio) ;  William  Goodwin,  Glasgow  [Local  Hon.  Secretary)-, 


Sir  Howard  Grubb,  Dublin;  Herbert  Denison,  Leeds;  A.  Haddon, 
London;  Martin  J.  Harding,  Shrewsbury  [ex  ojjieio)  ;  H.  M.  Hastings, 
London;  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  London;  Sydney  Keith,  London;  Paul 
Lange,  Liverpool ;  C.  Phipps  Lucas,  London ;  Percy  Lund,  Bradford ; 
J.  L.  Lyell,  London;  Major  Lysaght,  London;  George  Mason,  Glasgow  ; 
A.  Lindsay  Miller,  Glasgow  ;  A.  F.  Mowll,  Liverpool;  W.  W.  Naunton, 
Shrewsbury ;  J.  Porritt,  Leicester ;  Andrew  Pringle,  London  ;  H.  P. 
Robinson,  Tunbridge  Wells;  W.  Ralston,  Glasgow;  J.  C.  Ruthven, 
Dublin ;  A.  Seaman,  Chesterfield ;  Henry  Sturmey,  Coventry ;  W. 
Taylor,  Leicester  ;  Alexander  Tate,  Belfast ;  E.  J.  Wall,  London  ;  J.  H. 
Walker,  Leeds ;  H.  Snowden  Ward,  London ;  W.  M.  Wameuke, 
Glasgow ;  G.  Watmough  Webster,  Chester ;  S.  B.  Webber,  London  ; 
W.  D.  Welford,  London;  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  Elstree;  A.  Werner, 
Dublin. 

The  question  of  next  year’s  meeting  place  was  then  discussed,  and  it 
appeared,  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bridge,  that  four  invitations 
had  been  received — viz.,  Antwerp,  on  whose  behalf  the  “  Photo- Circle  ” 
wrote  stating  they  would  have  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1899.  It  was  also  said  that  the  proposal  was  well  received  in 
Brussels.  The  Soci6te  Franchise  de  Photographie,  through  Professor 
Stebbing,  sent  an  invitation  on  behalf  of  Paris,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and  Gloucester  had  also  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  Convention  next 
year. 

Mr.  Bridge  personally  favoured  a  visit  to  Belgium. 

Professor  Stebbing  said  that  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  would 
give  the  Convention  a  cordial  welcome,  and  no  doubt  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  would  interest  himself  in  the  matter.  He  (Professor  Stebbing) 
would  personally  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
meeting,  for  which  he  suggested  1900  as  a  suitable  date. 

Mr.  J.  Pattison  Gibson  briefly  advocated  the  claims  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Mr.  Bothamley,  in  supporting  Gloucester,  said  that  no  better  district 
could  be  desired  for  the  meeting.  The  local  Society,  as  well  as  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  were  eager  to  have  the  Convention,  and  he  thought  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  Scotland  and  the  East  of  England  had  recently  been  visited,  it 
was  time  the  West  country  had  a  turn.  He  moved  that  the  invitation  of 
Gloucester  be  accepted,  and  Mr.  Harold  Baker  seconded. 

The  proposition  was  enthusiastically  carried,  and  it  was  also  decided 
to  send  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  to  the  other  cities  which  had  sent 
invitations. 

The  thanks  of  the  Convention  were  voted  to  those  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  lent  slides  for  exhibition.  In  seconding  the  proposition, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Lyell  said  the  slides  shown  at  the  evening  meetings  were  a 
credit  to  the  Convention,  and  he  particularly  complimented  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wall  on  the  interesting  lecture  which  he  gave  descriptive  of  the  scientific 
slides. 

The  only  other  business  before  the  meeting  was  the  re-election  of 
Messrs.  John  Howson  and  Tnomas  Fall  as  Auditors,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

An  adjournment  was  then  made  to  Kelvingrove  Park,  where  the 
group  of  members  was  taken  by  Mr,  George  Bell,  of  Sauchiehall-street, 
In  the  afternoon  a  reception  of  members  of  the  Convention  was  held  by 
the  Lord  Provost  in  the  Municipal  Buildings. 

The  Annual  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner,  which  is  always  an  important  function  at  Conven¬ 
tions,  was  held  on  the  Wednesday  evening  at  headquarters,  the  Windsor 
Hotel.  Mr.  John  Stuart  (the  President)  occupied  the  chair  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  about  140  members.  Instrumental  music  was  provided,  and  a 
piper,  who,  among  other  items,  gave  “  The  Cock  of  the  North,”  added 
what  may  be  termed  local  colour  to  the  entertainment.  As  a  souvenir 
of  the  dinner,  Messrs.  T.  &  R.  Annan  &  Sons  had  prepared  a  charming 
menu  and  toast  list,  embellished  with  a  very  artistic  photogravure  portrait 
of  the  President  and  half-tone  views  of  the  Glasgow  Cathedral  and 
University.  The  principal  toasts  ware :  “  The  Convention,”  “  The  Local 
Secretary,”  ‘‘Absent  Members,”  “The  Photographic  Press,”  “The 
President,”  and  “The  Ladies.”  A  smoking  concert  concluded  a  very 
enjoyable  evening. 

Thursday,  July  7. 

The  day’s  excursion  was  carried  out  in  superb  weather.  The  party 
proceeded  by  train  to  Craigendoran,  where  the  special  steamer,  The  Lady 
Eowena,  was  boarded.  Music  was  provided,  and  the  time  passed  rapidlyf 
cruising  over  the  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  until  the  racing  ground  of 
the  Mudhook  Yacht  Club  was  reached.  In  Rothesay  Bay  the  steamer 
ran  broadside  on  with  two  of  the  competing  yachts,  the  Bona  and  the 
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Ailsa,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  hundreds  of  plates  were  exposed 
on  those  elegant  vessels  by  the  delighted  Conventioners,  who  had  turned 
out  in  great  force.  It  was  a  grand  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  work,  and 
the  day’s  outing  was  enjoyed  to  the  full. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  delivered  a  paper  on 

SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  POINTS  CONCERNING  DEVELOPMENT. 

I  appear  before  this  meeting  with  some  qualms,  because  I  believe  there  is 
an  expectation  that  I  am  about  to  report  the  results  of  some  original  work 
carried  on  with  the  aid  of  the  grant  from  the  Research  Fund  that  was 
kindly  made  to  me  by  the  Council.  I  regret  that  I  have  very  little,  if 
anything,  that  is  original  to  bring  before  you  ;  the  grant  was  made  only 
a  few  months  ago,  and  since  that  time  my  official  work  has  left  me  no 
leisure  for  scientific  investigations  of  any  kind. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  seems  best  to  review,  very  briefly,  the  present 
position  of  our  knowledge  concerning  some  of  the  fundamental  points  of 
the  process  of  development,  and  to  discuss,  incidentally,  whether  some  of 
these  points  should  not  be  regarded  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from 
that  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  them. 

The  object  of  development  is  to  produce  a  perfect  negative,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  try  whether  we  can  define  such  a  nega¬ 
tive.  Hurter  &  Driffield,  in  their  memorable  paper,  state  that  a  negative 
is  perfect  “  when  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  through  its  various 
gradations  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  which  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
original  subject  sent  out.”  This  can  be  stated  in  a  different  form  :  “  The 
negative  is  mathematically  the  true  inverse  of  the  original  when  the 
opacities  of  its  gradations  are  proportional  to  the  light  reflected  by  those 
parts  of  the  original  which  they  represent.”  The  term  “density,”  as 
used  in  the  paper,  was  defined  as  the  logarithm  of  the  opacity,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  “  in  a  theoretically  perfect 
negative  the  amounts  of  silver  deposited  in  the  various  parts  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  logarithms  of  the  intensities  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  object.” 

Now,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that,  if  we  regard  a  negative  not 
as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  which  is  a  print— and  from 
a  practical  point  of  view  we  must  so  regard  it — this  definition  cannot  be 
accepted  without  considerable  qualification.  It  involves  the  assumption 
that  in  the  production  of  the  positive  print  the  effect  produced  i3  directly 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  light  that  acts  on  the  sensitive  surface. 
But,  even  if  this  be  true  through  a  limited  range,  it  is  not  true  in  the  case 
of  print-out  processes,  when  the  amount  of  pigment  formed  by  the  action 
of  light  becomes  considerable.  Further,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  know¬ 
ledge  amongst  practical  photographers  that  the  same  negative  yields 
prints  of  different  character,  according  to  the  particular  process  that  is 
used.  If  a  negative  be  made  in  the  usual  way,  so  that  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  strips,  each  of  uniform  opacity,  and  if  strips  of  different  printing 
papers,  such  as  albumenised  paper,  gelatino-chloride  paper,  and  celloidin 
paper,  are  printed  behind  this  negative  at  the  same  time,  care  being 
taken  to  print  a  particular  strip  to  the  same  intensity  in  every  case,  there 
will  be  very  perceptible  differences  in  the  gradations  of  the  three  prints. 

In  a  word  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  definition  will  hold  good  when  the 
negative  is  used  for  making  diapositives  on  plates,  the  speed  of  which  has 
been  determined  in  the  same  way  as  the  speed  of  the  plate  on  which  the 
negative  was  made  (i.e.,  by  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  method);  it  probably 
holds  good,  with  less  exactitude,  in  the  case  of  bromide  and  platinotype 
paper ;  but  it  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  many  print  out  papers. 

In  the  same  paper  by  Hurter  &  Driffield  it  was  shown  that  pyrogallol 
above  a  certain  limit  retards  development,  that  ammonia  accelerates  it, 
and  that  soluble  bromides  tend  to  prevent  the  production  of  fog,  and  in 
this  there  was  nothing  particularly  new,  but  as  a  result  of  the  experiments 
described  the  very  important  conclusions  were  drawn  that,  although 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  developer  may  affect  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  development,  “the  ratio  of  the  densities  is  given  by  light 
alone.  .  .  .  This  ratio  is  altogether  unalterable.  No  modifications  we 
have  made  in  developers  or  development  have  ever  seriously  disturbed  this 
ratio  of  the  densities.”  This  conclusion,  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
prevalent  belief  amongst  photographers  that  the  gradations  of  a  negative 
for  practical  purposes  can  be  materially  altered  by  modifications  in 
development,  met  with  much  criticism.  Some  confusion  at  the  outset 
was  caused  by  the  use  of  the  word  “  density  ”  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  in  which  it  is  used  by  photographers.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  made  a 
number  of  experiments  which  he  considered  demonstrated  the  inaccuracy 
of  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  conclusions,  but  Hurter  &  Driffield  were  far 
from  accepting  this  view.  Mr.  James  Cadett,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 


with  the  Hirter  &  Dri  ffi  aid  methods,  has  also  made  a  large  number  of 
experiments,  which  to  me,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  show  that  Hurter  & 
Driffield’s  conclusions  require  considerable  modification.  Cadett’s  ex¬ 
periments  are  described  in  “  Dry  Plates,”  and  they  show  that  large 
modifications  in  the  speed  of  plates,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  gradations 
of  negatives,  can  be  made  by  alterations  in  the  mode  of  development, 
provided  that  the  composition  of  the  developer  is  modified  before  it  is  poured 
on  the  plate,  and  not  during  the  process  of  development.  This  important 
limitation  is  intelligible  if  we  consider  the  part  played  by  diffusion  in  the 
process.  Similar  results  were  obtained  both  with  pyro  ammonia  and 
pyro  soda,  and  it  was  found  that  differences  in  gradation  were  also 
obtained  according  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  reducer  employed,  e.g., 
pyrogallol,  ortol,  or  ferrous  oxalate.  Cadett  also  found  that  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  developer  has  an  important  influence  on  the  gradations. 

In  a  recent  paper,  which  we  must  all  greatly  regret  must  be  their  last 
conjoint  paper,  Hurter  &  Driffield  describe  experiments  and  results 
which,  unless  I  misunderstood  them  altogether,  go  far  to  demonstrate 
that  some  of  the  conclusions  in  their  earlier  paper  are  untenable.  They 
show,  for  example,  that  by  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  developer 
it  is  possible  to  make  the  inertia  or  speed  of  a  plate,  which  depends  on 
the  gradations  of  the  resulting  negative,  vary  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
The  variations  are  not  so  great  as  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Cadett,  but  they 
point  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  are  again  back 
to  our  old  position,  that  a  photographer  can  alter  the  gradations  of  the 
negative  by  the  way  in  which  he  develops  it,  though  the  extent  of  altera¬ 
tion  possible  may  not  be  so  great,  especially  with  very  rapid  plates,  as 
used  to  be  supposed. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  prints  exhibited  during  this  Convention 
from  negatives  made  on  Sandell  plates  with  a  very  wide  range  of  expo¬ 
sures  must,  I  think,  impress  every  one  with  the  fact  that  the  nature  of 
the  sensitive  film,  physical  as  well  as  chemical,  is  an  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  determining  the  character  of  the  negative,  or,  perhaps  one 
ought  to  say  (what  from  the  practical  point  of  view  is  the  same  thing),  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  prints  obtained  from  the  negative. 

In  a  recent  paper  on  the  “Comparison  of  Developers,”  Monsieur 
Houdaille  states  that  he  can  obtain  negatives  of  practically  indistinguish¬ 
able  printing  quality  from  plates  that  have  received  exposures  in  the  ratio 
of  one  to  twenty. 

0  ie  of  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting  papers  on  the  subject  of 
development  that  has  yet  been  published  was  contributed  last  year  to  the 
Phot  igraphische  Ranischau  by  Yon  Hnbl,  whose  work  and  ability  are  so 
well  known  that  any  statements  that  he  makes  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Yon  Huol  states  that,  by  makiag  various  modifications 
in  the  composition  of  the  glycin  developer,  and  in  some  cases  varying  its 
temperature  also,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  negatives  of  practically  the 
same  printing  quality  from  plates  that  have  received  exposures,  not  only 
in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty-five,  but  even  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  five 
hundred.  In  the  course  of  this  paper,  which  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
summarise  (for  it  is  a  very  long  one),  Von  Hubl  draws  a  very  important 
distinction  between  the  development  of  the  surface  and  development 
deeper  down  in  the  film,  and  points  out  that  in  case  of  under¬ 
exposure  the  surface  development  mu3t  be  accelerated  and  deep 
development  retarded,  whilst  in  cases  of  over-exposure  the  reverse  is,  of 
course,  the  case. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  pressnt  we  have  to  decide  between  con¬ 
flicting  statements  made  by  investigators  of  acknowledged  ability,  and 
there  are  many  points  that  require  further  investigation.  I  trust  that  at 
the  next  Convention  I  may  have  some  definite  results  to  report,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  question  is  one  of  such  extreme  complexity  and  diffi¬ 
culty  that  an  investigator  may  psrhaps  be  forgiven  if  he  approaches  it  in 
a  frame  of  mind  that  cannot  be  described  as  exuberant. 

After  some  brief  remarks  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong  and  Professor 
Sexton  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Bothamley. 

The  Council  Meeting. 

This  was  held  after  the  Ordinary  Meeting.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  the  readers  of  papers  ;  to  Mr.  Mason  for  presiding  ;  and  to  the 
Glasgow  Executive  for  their  labours  on  behalf  of  the  Convention.  To 
the  latter  vote  Mr.  W.  Goodwin,  the  local  Honorary  Secretary,  replied. 
He  remarked  that  his  office  had  been  a  somewhat  difficult  one,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  Convention  from 
practical  experience,  but  he  was  pleased  that  the  meeting  had  so  far 
proved  successful. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Percy  Lund, 
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Mr.  Wm.  Crooke  (Edinburgh)  was  elected  President  of  the  Convention 
for  the  year  1898-9. 

Friday,  July  8. 

Fortunate  once  more  in  the  weather,  which  was  remarkably  bright  and 
warm,  the  Convention  again  turned  out  in  undiminished  strength  for  the 
excursion  to  Loch  Lomond.  Train  was  taken  to  Ardlui,  whence  a  special 
steamer  conveyed  the  members  down  the  Loch.  From  Luss,  boat  parties 
journeyed  to  the  islands  in  the  Loch.  There  were  between  1700  and  2000 
plates  exposed  on  this  excursion,  which  sent  the  members  home  to  Glasgow 
both  delighted  and  tired  to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  the  evening  a  paper  on  “  The  Gum-Bichromate  Process  ”  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Bolton  was  read.  This  will  appear  in  our  next. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  that  the  subject  was  so  large  that  he  could  only  touch,  and 
that  very  briefly,  upon  some  important  points.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
make  useful  comparisons  between  British  and  American  work,  since  the 
conditions  in  the  two  countries  were  so  different,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  ideals  and  aims  were  different  also. 

In  amateur  work  the  fundamental  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  comparatively  few  real  hobby-riders,  because  there 
was  no  great  “leisure  class”  such  as  existed  in  the  older  countries. 
Hence  amateur  photography  was  not  on  such  a  thorough  and  systematic 
basis  in  the  States  as  in  Britain,  though  there  were  numberless  “  button- 
pressers.”  Still,  there  were  large  numbers  of  very  able  amateurs,  in¬ 
cluding  many  whose  work  had  not  been  seen  at  all  in  Britain,  but  who 
could  materially  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  our  exhibitions. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  American  workers  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had 
no  thoroughly  representative  exhibitions  comparable  to  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  to  the  Salon  ;  and,  though  they  had 
many  good  local  exhibitions,  they  needed  wider  scope  for  the  comparison 
of  their  work  with  the  best  examples,  and  also  needed  more  thorough 
Press  criticism. 

The  society  life  in  the  States  was  stronger  than  in  Britain  ;  and,  though 
the  number  of  societies  was  perhaps  smaller,  and  the  average  number  of 
members  was  fewer,  the  societies  were  better  housed,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  their  work  and  the  percentages  of  members  in  regular  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meetings  were  greater  than  in  Britain.  The  subscriptions 
were  much  higher,  but,  as  a  result,  every  society  of  standing  provided 
good  conveniences  in  the  way  of  rooms  open  every  day  and  all  day,  good 
laboratories  (with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  fittings),  often  a  studio, 
and  in  several  cases  the  further  advantages  of  a  good  middle-class  club, 
with  comfortable  reception  and  smoke  rooms,  or  even  with  a  billiard 
room.  The  societies’  business  was  conducted  more  formally  and  with 
more  business-like  precision  than  in  Britain,  and  in  some  of  the  societies 
the  meetings  were  followed  by  informal  club  suppers,  which  tended  to 
produce  useful  discussion  and  exchange  of  experiences.  The  criticism 
evenings,  on  which  the  members’  lantern  slides  were  criticised  by  a 
painter  or  by  the  members  generally,  were  very  successful  and  useful, 
and  might  well  be  copied  in  Britain. 

Professional  photography  in  the  States  was  a  larger  craft,  with  more 
varied  aims,  and  with  greater  profits,  the  speaker  feared,  than  were  now 
current  in  Britain.  Unfortunately  for  the  artistic  side  of  portraiture, 
the  professionals  there,  as  well  as  here,  were  obliged  to  study,  first,  the 
cash  question,  which  meant  that  the  general  ideal — not  a  very  high  one — 
was  the  pleasing  of  the  sitter.  Still,  there  were  many  factors  in  the 
American  methods  which  made  for  progress,  and  Mr.  Ward  here  described 
at  some  length  the  influence  of  the  Annual  Convention  and  Exhibition 
of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America,  and  the  excellent  organiza¬ 
tion  of  travelling  demonstrators  for  the  plate  and  paper-makers.  Mention 
was  made  of  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  a  new  style  of  por¬ 
traiture  was  taken  up  throughout  the  country,  and  the  members  of  the 
Convention  were  referred  to  a  small  collection  of  portraits  by  Hollinger 
and  by  Falk,  of  New  York,  by  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  by  the  Albany  Art 
Union,  and  by  W.  II.  Hale,  of  Geneva,  N.Y.,  which  were  hung  in  ah 

djoining  room. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  success  and  progress  of  British  workers 
in  the  past  had  been  a  strong  and  unfettered  photographic  press,  while 
America  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  fact  that  there  were  many  “  stock- 
house  ”  journals,  owned  by  individual  manufacturing  firms,  which  had 
fettered  and  hampered  general  journalism.  Of  late,  the  American  press 
had  been  steadily  improving  in  this  respect,  the  old  independent  jjurnals 
increasing  their  influence  and  the  stock-house  journals  becoming  more 
independent. 


THE  CONVENTION. 

By  a  Scotsman. 

“  O,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie’s 
To  see  oorsels  as  itliers  see  us  ” 

must  have  been  in  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  Editor  of  these  pages, 
when  at  last  week’s  pow-wow  of  the  photographers  of  these  islands  he 
asked  the  writer,  who  is  even  as  the  least  of  one  of  the  prophets,  to  plaoe 
on  paper  his  impressions  of  the  Convention. 

Impressions  is  the  proper  word,  for  no  one  with  the  slight  acquaint¬ 
ance  that  a  few  days  at  the  Convention  gives  would  have  the  audacity  to 
give  any  more  authoritative  statement.  Toe  knowledge  necessary  to  lay 
down  the  law  and  the  testament  with  authority,  “  not  a3  the  scribes,”  is 
not  acquired  in  a  hurried  visit  nor  a  chance  acquaintance,  although  some 
of  our  writers  would  fain  make  us  believe  the  opposite.  The  critical 
reader  will  therefore  understand  that  the  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  Convention  as  seen  through  a  pair  of  spectacles  decidedly  Scottish. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  the  writer  was  the  preponlerance  of  the 
Sassenach,  compared  with  the  native  Scot ;  this  was  all  the  more  notice¬ 
able  that  the  Scot  is  usually  considered  anything  but  a  “  stay-at-home,” 
but  probably  the  Convention  frivolities  did  not  appeal  to  his  more  staid 
desires.  One  consolation  we  had  wa3  that  the  native  sa<mples  were 
mostly  first-class  specimens,  and  from  the  President — a  richt  guid  chap- 
down  wards  to  the  merest  C .invention  novice  did  no  disgrace  to  their 
country. 

’Tis  often  said  that  the  Scot,  at  least  in  public,  or  until  he  dies  and 
leaves  a  bequest  to  some  University  or  other,  is  in  a  persistent  state  of 
hard-up-ness ;  we  might  almost  say  that  this  received  additional  proof 
at  the  Convention.  The  average  Scot,  with  the  exception  of  those 
resident  in  Glasgow,  whether  from  the  above  reason  or  from  a  desire  to 
limit  his  luggage,  had  only  the  on9  suit  with  him,  consequently  he  stayed 
away  from  the  “full-dress”  conversazione  and  attended  meetings, 
reception,  dinner,  and  excursions,  in  the  same  one  suit.  The  Sassenach, 
on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  have  brought  hi3  wardrobe  with  him  ;  he 
had  the  regulation  frock-coat  and  tile  for  meetings;  at  dinner,  &c.,  he 
appeared  in  all  the  glory  of  his  dress  oo  it  and  large  expanse  of  linen; 
while  at  the  excursions  he  boasted  the  regulation  “  knickers  ”  and  Norfolk 
jacket,  the  check  was  sometimes  large  and  the  legs  displayed  were  some¬ 
times  a  little  after  the  nature  of  the  man  who  was  so  ethereal  that  it  was 
said  his  “  c^lve3  were  away  at  the  grass.”  The  Scots  had,  however,  one 
champion  who,  although  a  little  late  in  joining  the  party,  completely 
overshadowed  all,  daring  the  life  on  the  ocean  wave,  so  much  so  that 
when  he  came  up  with  his  little  lot  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  ladies 
group,  was  hailed,  I  think  by  a  Southern,  who  had  “  Dan-more  ”  thin 
enough  to  keep  the  party  lively,  with  “  Hello,  make  way  for  the 
Commodore.” 

We  were  greatly  tickled  to  hear  the  southern  attempts  at  applause, 
even  the  best  of  them  appeared  to  lack  the  ability  to  trill  out  the  hearty 
“  hear,  hear”  that  shows  to  the  orator  the  approval  of  his  audience,  tha; 
word  so  hearty  and  encouraging  to  our  ears  when  given  with  all  it 
breadth  and  fervour  was  abbreviated  into  an  insipid  “  he-a,  he-a.”  W 
also  noticed  that  the  “  h  ”  and  the  “  r  ”  still  puzzle  the  Englishman 
we  had  thought  that  the  march  of  education  had  uprooted  this,  but  eve 
in  the  well-educated  ranks  of  the  Conventioners  this  was  evident  to  u 
northerners,  who  had  “an  idea”  it  was  “  hout  ”  of  date. 

That  some,  at  least,  appreciated  the  greatness  of  Scotland  was  evident 
and  when  the  lady  orator,  and  a  first-class  one  too,  proudly  claimed  £ 
remote  Scottish  ancestry,  we  excused  her  “  Old  Langsyne ;  ”  we  admired  Mr 
Bothamley’s honesty  and  exquisite  judgment  when  he  stated,  in  spite  of  th< 
sneering  criticism  recently  voiced  by  a  writer,  that  the  Glasgow  Municipa 
Buildings  were  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  and  every  southern  voice,  with 
out  exception,  was  lavish  in  his  or  her  praises  of  the  scenery  on  Thursda; 
and  Friday.  On  Thursday  one  Scot  was  ravenously  devouring  the  praise 
poured  on  the  scenery  of  the  Gairloch;  the  speaker,  an  Englishrmc 
was  contrasting  the  grandeur  of  the  hills,  when  compared  with  the  fla 
and  monotonous  banks  of  the  Thames;  the  Scot,  with  a  self-congratulator 
air,  said,  “  Ay,  we  want  that  monotony.”  The  Englishman  looked  u 
in  astonishment,  “  Want  it !  I  don’t  see  what  you’d  want  monotony  for, 
when  you  have  this  wealth  of  variety.”  Then  Scottie  saw  that  the  nativ 
idiom  was  confusing,  and  explained,  ,T  Perhaps  (you  will  notice  he  woul 
not  quite  admit  error)  I  should  have  said,  The  monotony  is  a- wanting  here 
we  do  not  want  it,  in  the  sense  you  mean.”  (He-a,  he-a.) 

An  Englishman,  when  he  goes  to  be  amused  or  to  enjoy  himself,  mak<| 
sure  that,  whatever  the  circumstances,  he  is  amused,  and  he  does  enjc 
himself,  not  a  bad  plan  either;  the  Scotsman,  on  the  other  hand,  pr 
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bably  from  his  sterner  up-bringing,  is  quite  ready  to  be  amused  and  also 
to  enjoy  himself,  but  he  must  have  a  reason  for  it ;  his  southern  com¬ 
patriot  is  more  happy-go-lucky,  and  enjoys  himself  “  whether  or  no.” 

I  must  not  neglect  to  return  thanks  to  the  lady  and  gentleman  who 
who  did  their  little  best  to  honour  the  country  they  visited  by  donning 
what  they,  doubtless,  supposed  was  the  national  headgear.  Now,  it 
requires  a  kind  of  a  national  instinct  to  be  able  to  wear  a  Tam-o’-Shanter 
■properly ;  the  lady,  probably  wfth  the  intuitive  gracefulness  of  the  fair 
sex,  wore  her  Tam-o’-Shanter  as  to  the  manner  born,  and  the  pebble  and 
silver  clasp  was  in  correct  taste  ;  but  oh,  dear,  her  better  half  seemed  far 
frae  hame  in’t.  It  was  not  worn  correctly,  why,  I  cannot  quite  tell,  but 
just  it  was  not  correct ;  this  gives  him  little  information,  but  let  him  ask 
a  Scotsman  to  put  it  on,  and  he’ll  see  the  difference.  Might  I  suggest 
“  Sandy  ”?  I  think,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  southern  climes,  he  could 
wear  it  properly. 

The  press  was  well  represented  and  for  the  first  time  many  had  a 
chance  of  gazing  lovingly  or  otherwise  on  those  whose  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  journal,  they  had  for  long  studied.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  as 
your  various  contemporaries  have  been  giving  a  loose  rein  to  their  Scots’ 
dialect  and  you  have  up  to  now  kept  a  tight  rein  on  that  effervescence, 
you  may  allow  the  writer  to  close  these  rambling  notes  with  a  “  drop  of 
Scotch  ”  in  the  form  of  personal  description  of  several  of  the  men  present 
at  the  Convention  ;  the  ladies  are  sacred  from  the  pen  of  a  northern 
critic,  even  although  a  Sassenach  does  not  disdain  to  take  forbidden 
snap-shots  of  them  ;  is  that  not  so,  Mr.  P.  ? 

Wi’  a’  riverance  to  the  po’ers  that  be,  namely,  the  michty  Press,  we’ll 
first  tak’  the  editors  and  several  anes  that  we  recognised  frae  their 
writin’s,  an’  that  ’ll  tak’  in  nearly  a-body,  but  first  lat’s  ca’canny  a 
menute  or  we  speak  o’  that  great  man  the  President. 

In  John  Stuart,  a-body  seemed  someway  to  drap  the  Mister,  the 
Convention  wis  blessed  wi’  a  rare  man,  an’  it  was  a  real  pleesure  when 
be  wis  able  to  be  present  i’  the  body ;  of  coorse  he  wis  present  i’  the 
3peerit  afore  that,  but  that  didna  quite  satisfee  us.  A  big,  burly,  pawky 
Scotsman,  aye  ready  wi’  a  joke,  and  never  tired  o’  seein’  a-body  richt, 
he  wis  weel  worthy  to  represent  us  afore  a  thae  Englishers.  My  blessings 
m  yer  frosty  pow. 

Then,  to  tak’  the  editors,  and  here  we  sh’d  tak’  oor  editor  first ;  but  as 
1  jaloosed  frae  the  look  o’ ’m  he’s  gey  modest,  we’ll  refar  a  wee,  an’  tak’ 
aim  aifter.  There’s  Horsley  Hinton,  o’  the  A.P. ,  a  weel -famed  like 
;hap,  wi’  no  a  little  o’  the  aesthetic  in  his  appearance,  just  sic  an  ane  as  ye 
vid  expec’  to  lead  a  crusade  for  the  pictorial,  ye  wid  think  frae  the  looks 
)’ ’m,  hooever,  that  his  picters  wid  be  brichter,  an’  no  o’  sic  a  dowie 
latur’.  Wall,  o’  the  P.N.,  is  a  smart-lookin’  chap,  wi’  a  gey  shairp  ee’ 
ihint  they  gold  gleeses  o’  his,  he  is  likes  he  kent  a  thing  or  twa,  an’  I 
vid  nearly  beat  he’s  a  game  fechter.  Ssurmey,  o’  photography,  is  a  big, 
veil-filled  man  ;  he  seems  a  wee  solitary  in  his  natur’,  ye  didna  of’en  see 
rim  mixin’  up  wi’  “  the  boys,”  but  he’s  a  couthie  lookin’  chiel,  an’  micht 
vi’  guid  guidin’  qualifee  for  a  bailie  yet.  Snowden  Ward,  o’  The 
Photogram,  seemed  a  freen’  o’  ilka  ane,  wi’  the  inner  circle  he 
vis  at  hame ;  an’  wi’  the  outer  crowd  he  wis  equally  at  hame ; 
le  is  a  man  wi’  a  mission,  an’  never  lost  a  chance  o’  shoovin’,  for  it  his 
;uild,  he  even  got  its  ticket  on  the  dark  room.  Percy  Lund,  o’  the 
tactical  and  Junior,  is  an  quiet  young  chap,  maybe  a  wee  back-art,  but 
re  wisna  blate  whan  he  photographed  the  photographers  o’  the  leddies. 
ledding,  the  gent  that  rules  this  show,  is  o’  guid  heicht,  as  straicht  as  ye 
ike,  “black  but  comely”  (I  read  that  some  place,  an’  maun  get  it  in), 
ather  studious  in  appearance,  an’  a  man  that  is  aye  looked  up  to — by 
hem  wee-er  than  himsel’  at  least. 

Bridge,  the  Secretary,  seems  to  hae  ae  hobbie,  the  Convention,  an’  I 
;en  na  whare  they’ll  get  a  successor  to ’m,  sh’d  he  tak’  it  in ’s  head  to 
esign.  He  has,  in  extraordinar’  measure,  ae  thing  that  nae  secretary 
an  dae  withoot — tact— an’  he  levels  doon  the  rouch  bits  bonnily.  Good- 
pin,  his  local  man,  we  ken  to  be  guid  frae  thewark  he  did,  but  then  he’s 
aodest,  like  a’  Scotsmen  (he-a,  he- a),  and  disna  show  ‘m’sel  muckle  ;  he’s 
guid  man,  tho’.  Welford  was  there,  cheery  as  we  expectit,  but  fear- 
ally  solemn  when  he  startit  his  orchestra  ;  if  he  can  play  as  guid’s  yon 
n  ae  string,  what  a  player  he’d  be  on  a  full-sized  fiddle.  George  Mason 
*  a  couthie,  weel- groomed  man,  speaks  wi’  a  broad  Glesca  twang,  an’  is 
raybe  juist  gey  caonie  as  a  chairman.  Bothamley  is  a  smart  chap,  no 
ke  a  ceity  chap,  but  mair  like  a  weel-t’-dae  country  laird  ;  he’s  a  fine 
peaker,  maybe  the  best.  Tate,  o’  Belfast,  is  a  patriarch.  I’m  no  sure 
lat  he’s  no  a  Scotsman,  he  has  a  rare  auld  Scots  head  on  him,  onyway, 
nd  speaks  verra  siccar.  Crooke,  o’  Edinboro,  speaks  little  ;  in  private  he 
is  some  gey  original  ideas ;  notice  his  wey  o’  snapshottin’  on  boord ; 
hen  dressed  for  the  pairt,  he’s  a  born  sailor.  Craig  Annan,  is,  of  ony- 


thing  solemn,  but  he’s  the  richt  sort ;  he  showed  the  way  for  Hielan’ 
honours  at  the  dinner. 

I  wis  quite  ta’en  wi’  S.  B.  Webber ;  he’s  a  cheery  auld  man,  juist  for  a’ 
the  warld  like  a  guid  honest  Scots  farmer  ;  he’s  ane  o’  thae  men  ye  like. 
Professor  Stebbing  frae  the  “  gay  city  ”  was  a  hearty,  wee  man,  speaks 
guid  English,  but  mixes ’t  wi’  an  occasional  Frenchie  shrug  that  was 
raither  takin’.  Pattison  Gibson  is  a  weel-groomed  north-country 
man,  wi’  a  fine,  broad  North-country  twang;  I  raither  liked  his  quiet, 
modest  speech  in  favour  o’  Newcastle  as  a  meetin’-place  for  neist  year’s 
Convention.  Ralph  Robinson  is  a  plain,  unassuming  young  man, 
country  in  appearance,  an’  hamely  in’s  natur  as  ane  o’s  ain  genre  picters. 
Ashton,  o’  Eastern  fame,  is  o’  raither  studious  cast,  wi’  a  delicate  ap¬ 
pearance  an’  a  broon  beard.  Harold  Baker  is  a  smart  up-to-date  man, 
wi’  some  life  in’m,  an’  a  quick  e’e  gleamin’  ahint  his  gold  specs. 
“  Sandy  ”  Henderson  has,  it  is  said,  been  only  catched  sleepin’ aince  ; 
that  wis  when  sailin’  on  Thursday  he  wis  photographed — he’ll  ken  wha 
be  by  an’  by ;  he’s  a  typical  auld  Scotsman. 

But  I  trow  I’ll  be  wearying  ye,  an’  I’ll  need  tae  ca’  a  halt.  In  spite  o’ 
a’  that’s  been  said,  I’ve  come  tae  the  conclusion  that  the  Convention’s  a 
rare  affair,  that  the  Conventioners  are  rare  good  company,  an’  that  gif’  I 
be  able  I’ll  be  at  Gloucester ;  it’s  then  me  that’ll  be  the  stranger. 

‘ 1  An  cum  thu  cuideachd  rium  ?  ” 

- ♦ - 

A  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC  HALF-TONE  PROCESS 
WITHOUT  A  SCREEN. 

By  A.  Albert. 

Many  have  been  the  experiments  to  discover  a  method  of  transferring  to 
stone  or  metal  a  half-tone  picture  so  that  it  would  print  in  the  ordinary 
litho  or  book- printing  press.  Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  the  discoverer  of  the 
transfer  process  by  means  of  photo  lithographic  paper  prints,  busied  him¬ 
self  with  this  about  the  end  of  the  fifties. 

Although,  through  the  enormous  perfection  of  autotype  in  present 
times,  this  process  would  seem  superfluous  for  general  work,  still  it 
ought,  especially  in  chromo-lithographic  printing,  to  be  of  considerable 
service,  because  the  method  of  preparing  the  necessary  printing  plates  is 
simple,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  split  up  the  half-tones  into  points, 
grain,  or  stipple  by  photographic  methods. 

In  the  K.K.  Lehr  und  Yersuchsanstalt  in  Vienna,  since  December, 
several  examples  have  been  prepared  by  a  process  which  has  already 
been  demonstrated  before  one  of  the  societies.  The  process  is  as 
follows  :  — 

A  good  photo-lithographic  transfer  paper,  such  as  can  be  obtained  com¬ 
mercially,  is  sensitised  in  a  bichromate  bath,  squeegeed  to  glass  and  dried, 
and  then  printed,  not  too  vigorously,  under  an  ordinary  negative,  such  as  an 
outdoor  subject,  copy  of  painting,  &c.,  and  this  is  then  inked  up  with  a 
greasy  ink,  such  as  photo-litho  transfer  ink  with  a  velvet  roller.  The  sheet 
is  then  immersed  in  cold  water,  avoiding  air  bubbles,  and  allowed  to  soak 
in  repeated  changes  of  water  (for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour),  till 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  bichromate  appears  to  be  removed  from  the 
paper.  If  whilst  in  this  state  the  print  is  rolled  up  with  a  velvet  roller 
slowly  and  without  pressure,  all  the  details  of  the  pictures  will  appear. 
If  it  is  rolled  too  quickly,  the  image  is  hard  and  is  rubbed  away  ;  if  too 
much  ink  is  used,  the  whole  picture  becomes  heavy  and  bunged  up  in  the 
shadows.  By  slow  and  long  rolling  the  first  fault  may  be  cured,  and 
the  second  by  using  a  clean  roller.  When  a  beautiful  delicate  ink  image 
is  obtained  on  the  print,  it  is  rinsed  with  pure  water  and  pinned  to  a 
board  to  dry. 

Tne  transfer  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  on  a  grained  stone,  by 
means  of  which  the  breaking  up  of  the  continuous  photographic  tones 
into  a  grained  image  is  obtained  ;  if  the  grain  of  the  stone  is  coarse,  the 
drawing  will  be  raw,  sandy,  and  rubbed  away.  The  transfer,  which  is 
ready  for  etching,  may  be  worked  up  with  chalk  or  ink  by  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  which  is  not  possible  with  transfers  produced  on  polished  stone. 
After  etching,  the  stone  is  treated  exactly  the  same  as  a  litho  chalk 
drawing,  and  requires  the  same  care,  through  the  whole  run. —  Wiener 
Freie  Fhotographen-Z eitung . 


BALL-BEARING  SQUEEGEES. 

Photographic  rolls  of  ordinary  construction,  says  Mr.  H.  W.  Cottrell, 
consist  of  a  wood  roller  covered  with  rubber,  the  said  roller  being 
mounted  on  an  iron  spindle  rotating  in  eyes  on  the  ends  of  the  carrier 
attached  to  the  handle.  Great  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the  said 
spindle  wearing  the  eyes  of  the  carrier  through  and  the  breakage  of  the 
same.  “By  my  invention  these  difficulties  are  overcome.  In  carrying  my 
invention  into  effect  I  provide  the  roller  with  an  iron  spindle  screwed  at 
both  ends  and  furnished  with  ordinary  conical  screw  nuts.  I  attach  to 
each  end  of  the  roller  an  ordinary  ball-bearing  race  which  I  provide  with 
a  series  of  balls,  the  same  being  adjusted  and  held  in  position  by  the 
conical  nuts  aforesaid,  the  ends  of  the  spindle  being  placed  in  the  eyes  of 
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the  carrier  and  held  back  by  lock  nuts,  thus  forming  a  bearing  for  the 
rolls. 

“  Figs.  1  and  2  show  in  side  and  end  elevations  respectively  a  photo¬ 
graphic  roll  or  squeegee. 

“  Figs.  3  and  4  are  longitudinal  sections  through  the  roller.  Fig.  5  is  a 
vertical  section  of  the  same  roller,  fig.  6  being  an  end  view. 

“  The  roller,  a,  consists  of  a  wood  or  metal  foundation,  b,  covered  with 


rubber,  d.  Into  the  ends  of  the  said  roller  is  fitted  the  ball  race,  e,  and 
balls,  f,  which  are  held  in  position  and  adjusted  by  the  conical  screw 
nuts,  g,  screwed  on  the  spindle,  h.  The  ends  of  the  spindle,  h,  fit  into 
eyes,  i,  i,  of  the  carrier,  k,  and  are  retained  in  position  by  the  screw  nuts, 
l,  which  are  screwed  up  after  the  adjustment  of  the  roller,  a,  on  the 
spindle,  h.” 

- - 

AIDS  TO  BUSINESS. 

Me.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  the  able  and  learned  Editor  of  our  Chicago  Con¬ 
temporary,  The  Photo  Beacon,  a  publication  which  improves  with  every 
number  that  is  issued,  gives  the  following  well-illustrated  advice  to  photo¬ 
graphers  anxious  to  attract  and  increase  patronage:  ,l  Double  your  callers; 
whatever  happens,  double  your  callers,  and  you  will  double  your  receipts.” 
How  can  this  be  attained  ?  In  various  ways,  and  one  or  two  illustrations 
may  be  suggestive.  Talking  one  day  with  Mr.  Smith,  of  Evanston,  as  to 
the  secret  of  his  success,  he  said  he  believed  it  was  mostly  due  to  one 
point — he  always  tried  to  keep  his  place  so  enticing  that  the  ladies  of 
the  town  were  in  the  habit  of  arranging  with  each  other  to  meet  in  his 
studio,  which  by  the  way  is  on  the  ground  floor.  While  they  are  waiting 
for  each  other  they  amuse  themselves  looking  over  the  photographs,  and 
he  therefore  keeps  adding  to  and  taking  from  the  collection  daily.  The 
ladies  thus  know  who  has  been  patronising  the  photographer,  and  by 
sheer  force  of  example  are  apt  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Strauss,  of  St. 
Louis,  is  sufficiently  wide-awake  to  know  the  importance  of  doubling  his 
callers,  and  frequently  turns  his  premises  into  a  veritable  art  gallery, 
where  all  and  sundry  are  made  welcome.  He  has  already  had  at  least 
three  of  such  exhibitions  in  his  new  place,  and  we  fully  expect  to  receive 
the  usual  invitation  to  another  of  the  same  at  an  early  date.  If  they 
were  not  aids  to  business,  Julius  Strauss  would  be  the  very  last  man  to 
meddle  with  anything  that  interfered  with  the  smooth  running  of  the 
business  machinery.  The  formulae  appear  to  be  very  simple.  Make 
your  studios  attractive  and  interesting,  and  encourage  people  to  visit 
them  for  something  besides  the  immediate  business  of  being  photo¬ 
graphed.  Has  such  an  experiment  been  tried  here  ? 

- 4 - 

A  NOVEL  TONING  AND  FIXING  PROCESS. 

This  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Wade,  who  claims  that  it  both  improves  the 
appearance  or  finish  of  photographic  prints  and  their  resisting  capacity 
to  time,  in  being  exposed  to  vitiating  atmospheric  conditions  in  storage, 
<fec.,  and  under  various  other  circumstances  of  ordinary  contact.  By  the 
use  of  his  combination  solution  for  fixing  and  toning,  and  which,  in 
addition,  completes  the  photograph  with  greater  effect,  a  considerable 
degree  of  economy  is  assured,  and  what  is  of  immense  importance  in 


general  photographic  manipulation  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  dangerously  poisonous  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  becom*  s 
unnecessary  by  the  application  of  his  combination  solution.  The  great- 
active  principle  of  the  solution — as  composed  of  appropriate  proportions,, 
varying  for  specific  purposes,  of  chloride  of  gold,  nitrate  of  lead,  nitrate 
of  potash,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  quicklime  re¬ 
spectively — is  secured  by  the  employment  of  ordinary  water  treated  by 

the  following  special  process,  viz.,  the 
water  while  in  a  boiling  condition  is 
saturated,  or  acted  upon  till  saturated, 
with  smoke  obtained  by  the  burning  of 
ordinary  bituminous  coal,  or  the  smoke 
may  be  obtained  from  anthracite  or  other 
carbonaceous  fuel.  After  passing  the 
smoke  through  the  boiling  water  until  it 
becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with  it,  and 
then  allowing  it  to  cool,  the  above-named 
ingredients  are  incorporated  with  the 
fluid  thus  treated  in  requisite  proportions. 
The  mixture  is  now  agitated,  and,  after 
allowing  it  to  subside  or  clear,  the  inso¬ 
luble  sediment  is  filtered  off,  and  the  so¬ 
lution  is  now  complete  for  its  intended 
functions.  The  prints  treated  with  it 
are  absolutely  permanent,  whereas  those 
treated  with  other  existing  solutions  will 
fade  in  probably  less  than  two  years. 
Another  of  its  great  properties  is  that  the 
whole  of  the  solution,  once  prepared,  can 
be  entirely  used  up  without  adding  to  its 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  the  solu¬ 
tion  thus  prepared  will  remain  fit  for  use 
at  any  time  during  a  number  of  years. 
Finally,  one  of  its  valuable  qualities  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  no  previous  washing 
of  the  prints  is  required  in  using  it,  and, 
besides,  it  absorbs  silver  from  the  paper, 
which,  where  previous  washing  is  neces¬ 
sary,  would  produce  a  waste,  whereas  in 
this  process  it  will  help  to  enrich  the 
solution  and  to  considerably  improve  the  tone  of  the  picture  treated 
with  it. 


BROUGHTON’S  POSTAL  WRAPPER. 

Mr.  Broughton  takes  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  leather  board,  or  other  like 
material  of  any  size,  and  folds  the  same  into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  front, 
c,  the  back,  f,  and  the  flap,  a.  The  flap,  a,  is  cut  to  a  special  shape,  and 
is  slipped  into  a  slot,  b,  cut  in  the  front  fold,  c,  as  in  fig.  3.  The  ends 
are  fastened  together  with  wire  staples,  e,  or  by  any  other  suitable 


metallic  fasteners  to  prevent  the  contents  slipping  out.  The  slot,  b,  is 
finished  off  at  each  end  with  a  hole,  d,  which  is  punched  out  by  the  usual 
cutting  tool.  #  i 

After  the  flap,  a,  is  slipped  into  the  slot,  b,  as  in  fig.  3,  a  label 
gummed,  g,  over  where  the  flap,  a,  enters,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines, 
which  seals  the  packet  and  prevents  the  wrapper  opening  during 
transmission. 

- 4— - 

THE  BRITANNIA  WORKS  COMPANY. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  to  give  a  few  details  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Company  on  a  broader  basis.  The  capital  of  the  new  Company  is 
380,000?.,  divided  into  190,000  six  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares 
of  11.  each,  and  190,000  ordinary  shares  of  1Z.  each.  Sixty  thousand  oi 
preference  shares  and  60,000  of  the  ordinary  shares  were  reserved  for 
the  shareholders  of  the  old  Company,  and  were  taken  as  part  payment 
for  the  property,  the  balance  of  both  classes  of  shares  being  offered  foi 
subscription  at  par.  The  capital  was  largely  over-subscribed.  The  whob 
of  the  shares  have  been  taken  up  and  paid  for,  and  letters  of  regret  sen 
to  those  to  whom  allotments  could  not  be  made.  In  making  the  allot 
ment,  preference  was  given  to  the  trade  and  to  users  of  the  Company  i 
productions,  as  far  as  they  were  known.  This  point  is  specially  men 
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ioned  because  it  forms  the  final  link  in  the  chain  of  co-operation  which 
the  Company  have  been  aiming  to  produce  since  1891.  In  that  year  the 
Company  not  only  introduced  a  profit-sha  mg  scheme  for  the  benefit  of 
the  business  and  the  employes,  but  facilities  were  given  for  the  employes 
to  acquire  shares  in  the  Company.  The  reorganization  of  the  Company 
enables  it  to  further  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  co-operative  scheme  by 
interesting  the  trade  and  users  in  the  success  of  the  business,  thus 
embracing  capital,  labour,  and  purchaser  in  one  common  interest. — 
Photographic  Scraps. 


©uv  ©tutorial  arable 


“  Photography.” 

By  Rev.  A.  EL  Blake.  115  pp.,  price  Is.  London  :  George  Routledge  &  Sons, 

Bi  oad.vay  House,  Lndgate  Hill. 

This  is  one  of  the  publisher’s  well-known  “  Oval  ”  series  of  handbooks 
to  which  it  is  a  worthy  addition.  Mr.  Blake  is  not  only  an  observant 
photographer  whose  work  is  full  of  artistic  charm,  but  he  writes  about  his 
subject  with  knowledge  and  distinction.  He  has  designed  his  book  to 
give  a  “  little  practical  help  to  the  beginner  at  the  outset,  to  carry  him  over 
a  few  initial  difficulties,”  and  in  this  object  we  quite  feel  that  he  has  been 
successful.  It  is  just  the  book  that  we  ourselves  would  not  hesitate  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  beginner  (we  shudder  to  think  of 
the  number  of  “  beginners’  ”  books  turned  out  by  half-educated  plate- 
spoilers  which  we  have  reviewed)  for  it  is  written  in  a  chatty  and  almost 
conversational  style,  while  the  information  is  not  too  abstruse  in  form, 
and,  above  ail,  is  sound  in  essence.  There  is  a  section  devoted  to  photo¬ 
graphy  from  the  artistic  standpoint — indeed  it  forms  nearly  half  the 
book — and  this  we  can  cordially  recommend  for  perusal  and  study,  for  it 
is  obviously  inspired  by  matured  judgment  and  restraint,  and  an 
absence  of  the  penny-a-lining  balderdash  and  word-spinning  that  is  so 
frequently  foisted  off  to-day  as  the  literature  of  pictorial  photography,  by 
one  or  two  of  the  persons  whose  writings  such  an  excellent  exponent 
of  conciseness  in  style  as  Mr.  Blake  himself  so  strangely  admires.  But 
this  phenomenon  does  not  detract  from  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Blake’s  own 
little  book,  which  we  sincerely  recommend. 


Ausfuhrliches  Handbuch  der  Photographie  (Vol.  IV.  Part  1). 
Die  Photographiscen  Copirverfahren  mit  Silbersalzen. 
■Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a/S. 

The  second  edition  of  this  section  of  Dr.  Eder’s  Handbook  of  Photography 
has  reached  us.  As  indicated  by  the  title,  it  deals  with  the  various 
printing-out  processes  in  silver.  The  work  has  been  brought  well  up  to 
date,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  practically  complete  history  of  this  branch 
of  photography,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  preparation  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  printing-out  papers,  their  treatment  and  characteristics. 
From  a  technical  point  of  view  the  work  is  of  great  value,  and  the 
printer,  or  amateur,  in  search  of  special  effects  of  tone,  will  find  this 
volume  especially  valuable. 

- - 

Hetog  antr  ilotrs. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Jones,  late  of  Messrs.  Jones  &  Co.,  Southampton-row,  and  late 
representative  for  Messrs.  England,  Bros.,  has  undertaken  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Illingworth  &  Co.’s  West-end  establishment,  5,  Soho-street. 

Fatal  Explosion  of  Acetylene  Gas. — A  Reuter’s  telegram,  dated 
Berlin,  July  9,  says:  “A  fatal  explosion  of  acetylene  gas  occurred  this 
morning  at  the  metal  works  of  Messrs.  Goliasch  &  Company  in  the  Linien- 
strasse  here.  A  foreman  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  another  man  was 
slightly  injured.” 

Messrs.  L.  Trapp  &  Co  ,  of  29,  Budge-row,  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C, 
write  :  “In  your  issue  of  July  1  you  give  a  report  of  an  exhibition  by  Mr. 
R.  Thiele  of  a  new  flash  lamp  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  meeting 
on  June  28.  We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  are  the  sole  agents  for  this  flash 
lamp  (Weiss's  patent).” 

A  Photographer’s  Canvasser  in  Trouble. — At  the  Rotherham  Police 
Court,  on  June  28,  a  youDg  man  name!  Arthur  Douglas  Thompson  was 
charged  with  obtaining  money  by  means  of  false  pretences.  It  appeared  that 
the  defendant  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Johnson,  a  photographer  of 
Rotherham,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he  obtained  money  for  photographs,  and 
did  not  account  for  same.  Defendant  was  committed  for  trial. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  Continental  Excursion  to  Rotter¬ 
dam  on  August  13, 1898,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  William  F.  Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S. , 
leaves  London  from  Liverpool-street  at  8.30  pm.,  arriving  8.30  Sunday 
morning  in  Rotterdam.  Fares :  15s.  second  class,  22s,  second  class  and 
saloon,  returning  any  day,  providing  there  is  a  party  of  twenty.  Hotel 
accommodation  is  to  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  5s.  Qd.  per  day.  It  is  proposed  to 
visit  Dordrecht,  Bridle,  the  Hague  and  Scheveningen,  Delft,  and  other  places. 
Full  particulars  will  be  announced  in  a  few  days,  and  can  be  had  from 
Mr.  Slater,  169,  Southampton-street,  Camberwell,  S  E. 


Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  July  20,  at  eight  o’clock 
Discussion,  “Photographic  Papers.”  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  - 
of  the  Club  on  the  personal  introduction  of  a  member,  or  by  invitation  cards 
which  the  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr.  W.  R.  S  rdton,  4,  Queen-street-place,  London,  E.C.)  ' 
will  be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies,  held  on  the  ■ 
6th  inst.  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Right  Hou.  Viscount 
Dillon  in  the  chair,  Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  President  of  the  National 
Photographic  Record  Associatioo,  delivered  an  address  upon  the  objects  of  the 
Association.  There  was  on  exhibition  a  collection  of  photographs  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Stone,  Messrs.  J.  Welch,  S.  B.  Bolas,  Snowden  Ward,  J.  Diveri,  Harold  Baker, 
G.  Scamell  (Hon.  Secretary),  and  others,  which  photographs  will  form  part  of  the 
second  donation  of  the  Association  to  the  British  Museum. 

Bolton  Mutual  Photographic  Society. — The  members  of  this  Scci-ty 
have  sustained  a  very  severe  loss  by  the  death,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight, 
of  their  highly  esteemed  Secretary,  Mr.  Peter  Woods,  who  died  at  Southport, 
on  July  6.  The  Society  was  formed  in  January  1897,  mainly  through  his 
exertions,  and  under  bis  direction  it  has  developed  most  promisingly.  He 
spared  no  pains  in  promoting  its  welfare,  and  his  genial,  captivating  manner' 
endeared  him  to  those  who  made  his  acquaintance.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
one  child,  and  the  members  of  the  Society  have  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Woods  an 
expression  of  their  sincere  sympathy  with  her  in  her  heavy  bereavement. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  employes  of  Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.  took: 
place  at  Southsea  on  the  9th  inst.  The  company,  which  included  all  tho  e 
engaged  in  the  works  at  Hackney,  and  a  few  invited  friends,  sat  down  to  an- 
excellent  dinner  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  an  item  on  the  menu  which  was  highly 
appreciated  being  “  XL  pudding.”  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  veteran  head 
of  the  firm,  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  T.  Cowderoy,  the 
oldest  member  of  the  staff.  The  cordial  feeling  existing  between  employi-rs 
and  employed  was  more  than  ever  expressed  on  this  occasion.  The  dinner 
was  followed  by  various  toasts  and  a  display  of  talent  in  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  which  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  visitors.  After  • 
spending  a  most  enjoyable  day,  the  party  returned  to  London  in  the  evening, 
well  satisfied  with  their  outing. 

His  Chemicals  Went  Wrong. —At  the  South  Shields  Police  Court  on 
Monday,  Richard  Thompson  was  summoned  for  assaulting  John  Salt.  The 
complaiuant,  in  the  couise  of  his  evidence,  stated  that  he  had  a  photographic 
studio  at  the  pit  r  head.  The  defendant  entered  his  studio  with  h  s  wife  and 
baby,  and  wanted  to  be  photographed.  The  complainant  told  him  that  he 
could  not  possibly  do  it,  as  some  of  his  chemicals  had  gone  wrong  and  it  was  - 
towards  the  end  of  the  day,  but  he  directed  him  to  another  place,  where  it 
would  be  taken.  The  defendant  'hen  became  abusive,  and  struck  him  two  or 
three  times.  He  sent  for  a  polictman  to  take  the  defendant’s  name  and 
address,  and  remove  him  from  the  premises.  The  defendant  said  the  com¬ 
plainant  struck  him  first,  and  another  witness  said  he  saw  the  complainant 
push  the  defendant.  The  bench  imposed  a  fine  of  2s.  Qd  and  costs. 

Re  George  Gustave  Guggenheim,  33,  St.  John’s-square,  Wolverhampton, 
and  formerly  carrying  on  businesss  in  Snow-hill,  Wolverhampton. — The  - 
Official  Receiver  for  the  Wolverhampton  District  has  now  issued  his  report  and 
observations  under  this  failure,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  debtor,  until 
January  1894,  was  an  assistant  photographer  in  a  situation  at  Birmingham. 
He  then  joined  a  Mr.  Albert  Major  in  partnership  in  Wolverhampton  as  • 
photographers,  but  in  August  of  the  same  jear  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
and  debtor  then  joined  a  Mr.  Whitlock.  This  partnership  was  dissolved  in 
July  1896.  The  bankrupt  has  since  been  engaged  as  a  photographer  in  Wol¬ 
verhampton  and  Birmingham.  Tne  statement  of  affairs  filed  by  the  debtor 
discloses  liabilities  amounting  to  214£  19s.  Id.,  and  assets  estimated  to  pro¬ 
duce  2bl.  13s.  9 d.  He  alleges  his  failure  to  have  been  caused  through  want  of  ‘ 
capital  and  inability  to  finance  and  manage  his  business. 

Messrs.  Fuerst  Brothers  write  that,  in  view  of  the  success  obtained  by 
the  pyro-acetone  developer  (recently  put  upon  the  market  by  them),  they  gi  e 
two  formulae  which  they  advise  for  pyrogallic  and  hydroquinone ;  no  doubt, 
they  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Pyro. 

Acid  pyrogrilic  .  1  part  or  ^  ounce. 

Water  .  100  parts  ,,  25  ouLces  (fluid). 

Sulphite  of  sodium,  anhyd .  5  ,,  „  lj  ,, 

Acetone  solution  (Lumiere’s)  .  10  ,,  ,,  2|  ,,  (fluid). 

Hydroquinone. 

Hydroquinone .  3  parts  or  £  ounce. 

Water  .  100  ,,  ,,25  ounces  (fluid). 

Sulphite  ot  sodium,  anhjd .  10  ,,  ,,  2|  ,, 

Acetone  solution  (Lumiere’s)  .  10  ,,  ,,  2£  ,,  (fluid). 

A  startling  incident  is  reported  from  B  lston,  at  a  cinematograph  exhibition 
belonging  to  Captain  Thomas  Payne,  of  B.rmingham.  It  appears  that  Captain 
Payne  travels  about  the  country  with  a  booth  capable  of  holdirg  500  people,  and 
on  the  platform  he  gives  exhibitions  with  the  cinematograph,  showing  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee  procession,  and  many  other  scenes.  Whilst  located  in  an  open 
space  adjoining  Market  Hall,  Bilston,  he  was  giving  his  usual  entertainment 
before  an  audience  of  about  200  people,  and  was  just  about  to  give  illustrations 
of  the  terrible  disaster  at  Black  wall,  when  one  of  the  gas  pipes  connected  with 
the  apparatus  became  disconnected,  causing  a  flash  and  a  little  noise.  The 
incident  was  a  trifling  one,  but  one  of  the  spectators  at  the  rear  of  the  booth 
shouttd  “Fire!”  This  stupid  action  frightened  the  audience,  who  at  once 
rushed  to  the  doors  to  get  outside.  Captain  Payne  left  the  cinematograph, 
and  shouted  to  tho  audience  that  there  was  no  need  for  alarm  ;  but  the 
stampede  was  so  great  that,  in  struggling  to  leave  the  booth,  people  crushed 
against  the  canvas,  caused  a  film  to  ignite,  and  this,  setting  fire  to  some  cur¬ 
tains,  made  the  canvas  roof  of  the  tent  a  mass  of  flames.  In  a  few  mioutes 
the  roof  and  the  cinematograph  were  destroyed,  the  damage  being  estimated 
at  4C0 1.  Two  police  constables,  who  were  close  at  hand,  rendered  great  assist-  - 
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•ance  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  and  the  Bilston  Fire  Brigade  were  soon  on 
4he  spot.  Captain  Payne  rushed  on  the  platform,  removed  several  gas 
-cjlinders,  and  thus  prevented  a  serious  explosion,  but  he  bad  his  hands  burnt 
somewhat  severely  ;  however,  he  was,  fortunately  the  only  person  injured  by 
the  fire.  As  the  premises  were  not  insured,  the  loss  is  a  very  serious  one  for 
the  showman.  “  Captain  ”  Payne,  in  the  course  of  an  interview  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  stated  that  he  had  been  a  showman  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  had  never  had  a  fire  or  an  accident  before.  He  attributed  the 
fire  to  the  person  who  shouted  out  “  Fire  !  ”  and,  whilst  he  had  left  his  usual 
place  to  prevent  a  panic,  the  fire  was  caused,  and  he  had  to  suffer  the  whole 
loss. 


- >•> - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  J  une  27  and  J uly 

”2,  1898 

•<Cameras. — No.  14,317.  “Improvement  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  S.  D. 
McKellen. 

■Cinematography. — No.  14,369.  “Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Producing 
and  Projecting  Scries  Pictures.”  R.  Krayn. 

Cinematography. — No.  14,483.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Appa¬ 

ratus  for  the  Production  and  Exhibition  of  Animated  Photographs.” 
J.  Dubouloz  and  The  Societe  Demaria  Freres,  France.  A.  F.  Spooner. 
Photovisography. — 14,469.  “Improvements  in  Photo visographs.”  L.  H. 
Cohen.  Complete  specification. 

Photo-enamels. — No.  14,617.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Enamel 
Plates,  Plaques,  Dishes,  Window  Panes,  and  like  Articles  of  Decoration 
or  Ornamentation.”  A.  J.  A.  Berthelier.  Complete  specification. 
'Tripod. — 14,652.  “An  Improved  Tripod  for  Supporting  Cameras  and  the 
like.”  W.  Greenwood. 

- - 

JtleetfnsjS  of  SoctHtejS. 


type  gave  more  spherical  aberration  than  the  periscopic  spectacle  lens  and  it 
was  remarkable  what  fine  crisp  definition  the  latter  gave  at  f  16  at  its 
chemical  focus.  It  had  not  great  covering  power  perhaps,  but  for  narrow- 
angle  work  it  was  admirable  for  other  than  colour  work.  Siich  lenses  as 
those  be  referred  to  were  very  cheap  ;  he  had  bought  a  dozen  or  so  some 
years  ago  for  experimental  purposes,  but  the  lens  shown  by  the  Chairman 
would  be  very  useful  as  a  finder.  Postage-stamp  picture  lenses  might 
answer  the  purpose  also  very  well. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  spoke  to  having  seen  very  good  work  done  with  the 
object-glass  of  a  sixpenny  toy  telescope,  with  a  correction  for  focus,  the 
difference  between  the  visual  and  chemical  focus  being  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch. 

Mr.  E.  Crofton  said  that  Caplatzi  had  a  number  of  small  achromatic  peri¬ 
scopic  lenses,  which  would  about  cover  a  quarter  of  a  quarter  plate,  the  size  of 
plate  chosen  by  the  Chairman’s  friend. 

A  question,  reading  as  follows,  was  taken  from  the  box:  “  What  influence 
has  green  glass  on  the  finished  print  when  used  in  the  printing  frame  ?  ” 

Mr.  Rapson  replied  that  it  seemed  to  have  a  blueing  effect,  and  gave  a 
brighter  picture  than  without,  on  printing-out  or  albumen  papers.  In  other 
words  it  made  a  weak  negative  print  more  strongly,  and  altered  the  colour  of 
the  print  to  some  extent 

Mr.  Hodges  had  read  that  it  gave  also  a  soft  print  from  a  hard  negative  in 
platinum  printing,  and  a  discussion  ensued. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  obsened  that  he  thought  the  effect  was  reversed,  as 
stated,  in  platinum  printing,  and  that  hard  negatives  gave  soft  prints  in 
platinum,  and  soft  negatives  hard  prints  in  albumen,  P.O.P.,  &e.,  when  green 
glass  intervened. 

Mr.  Everitt  mentioned  a  table,  in  Eder’s  handbook  on  silver  printing, 
which  gave  the  effect  of  printing  under  different  kinds  of  glass  for  silver 
paper,  which  might  prove  useful. 

A  discussion  took  place  regarding  the  best  means  of  masking  negatives  or 
shading  certain  portions  in  copying  in  the  camera.  Several  means,  such  as 
shading  by  matt  varnish  on  the  back  of  the  negative  and  the  use  of  the  stump, 
or  au  alternative  involving  the  application  of  stained  collodion,  were  rejected 
as  impracticable  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  structure  of  the 
medium  appearing  upon  the  reproduction. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


July. 

Name  of  Society. 

16 . 

18 . 

19 . 

19 . 

20 . 

20. . 

20 . 

23 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

23 . 

23 . 

Borough  Polytechnic . . 

23 . 

Gospel  Oak  . . . . . 

23 . 

Hackney . . . . 

23 . 

23 . 

23 . 

Southsea  . . . 

Subject. 


Excursion  :  Balcombe,  Worth,  and 
Turner’s  Hill.  Leader,  John  Smith. 
The  Colour  and  Surfaces  of  Photographic 
Pictures  from  the  Artistic  Point  of 
View.  Rolmd  C.  Whiting, 
j  Optical  Lantern  Manipulation  and  Pro- 
i  jection.  W.  A.  Palmer. 

/  Carbon  Demonstration.  Thomas  S. 
\  Skelton 

Toning  P.O.P.  and  Mounting. 
Presentation  of  an  Important  Photo¬ 
graph  to  the  Mayor  and  Town  Council 
for  the  Town  Hall. 

Discussion :  Photographic  Papers, 
f  Excursion  :  Penkridge.  Leaders,  J.  P. 
\  Croft  and  T.  Burdett. 

Excursion :  New  Brighton. 

Excursion:  Hayes  to  Orpington. 
/Excursion:  The  Pool.  Leader,  G.  A. 
\  Powell. 

/  Excursion  :  Stanford  -  le  -  Hope  and 
I  Mucking.  Leader,  W.  Selfe. 
/Excursion:  Brereton  Hall.  Leader,  S. 
\  Ashton. 

f  Excursion  :  Dartford.  Leader,  S.  W. 
\  Whiteman. 

Excursion :  Isle  of  Wight. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
July  7.— Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Philip  Everitt  showed  a  small  aluminium  box,  made  for  some  other 
purpose,  which  he  found  very  convenient  as  a  receptacle  for  small  lenses.  Not 
being  specially  supplied  for  such  use,  they  were  cheap,  and  were  likely  to  be 
of  service  for  the  purpose  named. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hodges  showed  some  prints  on  Mariona  paper,  both  smooth  and 
gros  grain,  toned  with  platinum.  Although  these  were  of  warm  colours,  he 
said  it  was  possible  to  get  cold  and  intermediate  tints  without  difficulty.  The 
paper  is  a  printing-out  paper. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  a  young  friend  had  constructed  himself  a  small 
camjra,  and  now  wanted  a  lens  to  complete  his  outfit.  Like  all  youthful  ex¬ 
perimentalists  he  wanted  a  home-made  camera,  preferring  to  turn  out  a  bad 
photograph  with  his  own  apparatus  than  a  good  one  with  a  ready-made  out¬ 
fit.  In  this  he  was  obviously  more  of  the  mechanic  than  the  photographer. 
However,  he  had  been  commissioned  to  procure  the  lens  and  had  purchased 
the  one  shown  of  two  inches  focus  at  the  p  ice  of  sixpence.  He  desired  to 
know  how  best  to  mount  this  bi-convex  lens,  what  stop  was  required,  and 
whether  his  friend  was  likely  to  get  any  passable  results  by  its  means. 

Mr.  Everitt  would  have  bought  a  periscopic  spectacle  lens  in  preference. 
With  the  concave  side  to  the  object  better  results  would  be  secured,  making 
allowance  for  chemical  focus.  With  the  lens  in  question,  however,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  stop  down  to  /- 10  at  the  least,  probably  to  /-16,  and  for 
mounting  he  should  select  a  small  piece  of  bamboo  or  a  card  tube,  and  mount 
it  in  that  with  a  stop  in  front  cut  out  of  black  paper.  This  he  would  use  at 
fixed  focus,  making  an  allowance  of  a  fortieth  of  the  focus,  nearer  the  plate  in 
focussing,  to  correct  the  disparity  between  chemical  and  visual  foci.  This 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

July  6, — Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  replying  to  a  question  arising  out  of  the  minutes,  said  the 
German  plate-makers  were  not  now  so  backward  as  they  were  some  four  years 
ago,  in  fact,  they  made  some  very  good  plates  at  the  present  time.  He 
agreed  with  the  querist  that  German  plates  were  more  expensive  than  those  of 
this  country,  and  some  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  English 
versus  German  plates. 

Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley,  who  had  recently  been  working  with  the  owner  of  a 
very  fine  Rowland’s  diffraction  grating,  gave  a  brief  description  of  this  piece  of 
apparatus.  Several  people  have  at  different  times  tried  to  rule  these  gratings, 
but  the  amount  of  mechanical  skill  required  in  constructing  the  machine  with 
which  the  ruling  has  to  be  done  was  so  great  that  it  has  so  far  stood  in  the  way. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  every  line  should  be  equally  wide,  and  equally 
spaced,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arranging  this  would  be  understood  when 
it  was  recognised  that  sometimes  as  many  as  18,000  lines  were  ruled  to  the 
inch.  The  ruling  instrument  was  so  sensitive  that  any  one  approaching  had 
a  disturbing  effect  by  the  heat  emanating  from  the  body,  sufficient  to 
utterly  ruin  the  grating.  Consequently  the  process  of  ruling  is  conducted  in  a 
glass  case,  the  machine  being  driven  by  a  water  engine  fed  from  a  tank  at  a 
constant  level,  and  the  time  taken  was  about  a  month  for  each  grating. 
Concave  surfaces,  in  addition  to  the  original  plane  surfaces,  are  now  ruled  for 
special  purposes. 

Mr.  Smith  inquired  whether,  as  so  little  appeared  to  upset  the  truthfulness 
of  the  ruling,  one  might  not  unknowingly  be  working  on  a  false  basis  with  a 
grating  so  affected. 

Mr.  Bayley  pointed  out  that,  unless  the  grating  was  absolutely  true,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  proper  spectrum  with  the  instrument,  and  so  its  work 
was  a  proof  of  its  quality. 


©omgponirence. 


*#*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Fo  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents.  _ 

ACETYLENE  FOR  PORTRAITURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — While  experimenting  with  acetylene  gas  I  filled  a  toy 
balloon  with  the  object  of  weighing  the  gas.  I  exploded  it,  and  being 
struck  with  the  brilliant  flash,  tried  the  experiment  on  a  sitter  outside 
after  dark.  I  used  two  small  balloons  united  together  with  a  thread,  and 
tied  to  a  piece  of  wood  at  the  desired  height,  placed  a  reflector  on  opposite 
side  of  the  sitter,  having  focussed  by  aid  of  a  vesta.  I  exploded  the 
balloons,  and  from  the  result  I  think  photographers  and  people  who  go 
iD  for  flashlight  work  may  find  a  use  for  acetylene  gas  used  in  this 
manner;  probably  a  small  mixture  of  oxygen  would  assist  the  combustion 
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of  the  carbon  set  free,  and  in  that  case  it  might  be  used  in  the  studio. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  particulars  to  any  one  interested. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  L.  M.  Miller. 

17,  Suffolk  street,  Helensburgh,  July  5,  1898. 


RE  “EFFECT  OF  PRINTED  MATTER  UPON  PLATES.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  has  been  my  custom  to  return  plates  after  exposure 
face  douon  to  the  original  boxes. 

The  makers  of  my  plates  have  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  box  an 
indication  number.  This  number,  having  come  in  contact  with  the  ex¬ 
posed  film,  has  left  an  impression  sufficient  to  spoil  a  correctly  exposed 
plate  after  having  been  in  contact  aB  short  a  time  as  three  hours  before 
development.  I  have  three  plates  which  were  in  contact  with  the  printed 
number  for  about  thirty  hours  before  development,  and  in  each  case  the 
number  has  developed  as  strongly  as  the  exposed  image. 

I  am  writing  to  the  makers  to  suggest  a  change  of  ink,  but  in  the 
mean  time  think  that  my  experience  may  prove  a  useful  warning  to 
others  who  may  be  in  the  habit  of  replacing  plates  in  the  original  boxes 
pending  development. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Fred.  Hitchin-Eemp. 

788,  Fulham-road,  London,  S.W.,  July  4,  1898. 

[We  have  over  and  over  again  advised  photographers  not  to  place 
sensitised  surfaces  in  contact  with  printed  matter,  no  matter  what 
the  quality  of  the  ink  may  be. — Eds  ] 


OLD  WET-PLATE  DAYS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  know  if  it  is  worth  my  while  calling  attention 
to  an  amusing  statement  made  by  your  genial  contributor  concerning 
the  photographing  of  Thomas  Carlyle  by  me.  Either  he  knows  next 
to  nothing  about  Carlyle,  or  had  been  possessed  at  the  time  he  was 
writing  by  some  misty  notion  that  wet-plate  photography  was  “  as  old 
as  the  hills ;  ”  for  he  tells  your  readers  that  I,  “  in  the  old  wet-plate 
days,  was  successful  in  securing  a  first-class  photograph  of  the  sage, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  schoolmaster  ”  in  Kirkcaldy.  Well,  it  was  early 
in  the  second  decade  of  this  century  that  Carlyle  was  schoolmastering 
in  Kirkcaldy,  and  that  was  long  before  I  was  born  or  the  collodion 
process  invented ! 

I  dare  say  I  would  not  have  troubled  you  about  this  matter  had  the 
portrait  not  been  considered  characteristically  important,  a  likeness  of 
the  veritable  Teufelsdrockh  himself,  in  fact ;  therefore  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary  that  no  wrong  statement  of  its  date  get  abroad.  Not  only  has 
it  been  selected  by  the  Trustees  of  “the  Carlyle’s  Memorial  House, 
Cheyne-row,  Chelsea,”  and  placed  above  the  mantelpiece  of  Carlyle’s 
study  there,  but  several  copies  of  it  have  also  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Carlyle,  one  of  which  he  has  importantly  placed  in  the  room 
of  the  house  at  Ecclefechan  in  which  his  uncle  was  born. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1874  that  I  photographed  T.  Carlyle. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  John  Patrick. 

52,  Comiston-road,  Edinburgh. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  OF  1900. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  direct  your  readers’  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  of  the  great  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  has  at  present  under 
consideration  the  question  of  permissions  to  photograph  in  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  its  buildings.  There  is  a  danger  that  a  sole  right  will  be  sold 
to  one  firm,  and  against  this  proposal  the  French  photographic  papers 
and  some  general  newspapers  are  strongly  protesting.  It  seems  very 
desirable  that  it  should  be  strongly  shown  to  the  Exposition  authorities 
that  photographers  generally  are  very  desirous  of  having  the  privilege  of 
photographing  (under  proper  restrictions),  and  that  the  granting  of 
permissions  for  a  small  fee  would  not  only  yield  a  considerable  income, 
but  also  an  immense  amount  of  free  advertisement.  We  suggest  that 
letters  to  this  effect  from  individual  photographers  likely  to  visit  the 
Exposition,  and  still  more  from  photographic  societies,  may,  just  now, 
have  a  valuable  effect  in  modifying  the  decision  of  the  Exposition 
Executive. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  Gertrude  H.  Philcox, 

Photographic  Griild,  6,  Farringdon-avenue,  London,  E.C.,July  4, 1898. 

THE  TRIPLE  ANASTIGMAT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  no  more  to  say  to  your  anonymous  corre¬ 
spondent  because  we  think  that  the  man  who  attacks  in  public  the 
honour  of  another,  and  does  this  under  the  cover  of  anonymity,  is  a 
person  of  a  very  contemptible  kind,  and  therefore,  to  use  your  corre¬ 
spondent’s  expression,  we  are  “superciliously  indifferent”  to  his 
remarks. 


Mr.  Everitt,  however,  we  know,  and  are  pleased  to  meet  his  criticism. 
His  diagram  showing  the  anastigmatic  and  piano  aberrations  of  a  Cooke 
lens  is  a  truthful  exaggeration  of  the  original,  and  we  are  obliged  to  his 
fairness  for  pointing  out  that  it  is  an  exaggeration,  because  it  is 
obviously  easy  by  exaggerating  a  thing  to  make  it  appear  considerable. 

The  point  which  Mr.  Everitt  raises  is  not,  however,  whether  the 
residual  aberrations  in  Cooke  lenses  are  intrinsically  great,  but  whether 
they  are  greater  than  in  other  anastigmats,  and  we  take  it  that  he  will 
not  dispute  the  statement  that  of  the  many  types  of  anastigmat  now  on 
the  market  none  is  in  a  strict  sense  perfect,  though  several  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  perfect  for  practical  purposes. 

Now,  sir,  the  question  as  to  which  of  these  anastigmats  is  intrinsically 
the  best  is  a  very  large  and  difficult  question  to  discuss,  and  one  upon 
which  differences  of  opinion  may  very  well  be  allowed  to  exist ;  for  the 
factors  which  go  towards  making  a  perfect  lens  are  so  many  and  various, 
and  so  inter- dependent  in  the  sense  that  any  one  may  be  improved  by 
the  sacrifice  of  others ;  moreover,  the  conditions  under  which  lenses  are 
used  and  the  purposes  in  view  are  equally  varied  (on  certain  broad  lines 
they  differ  in  various  countries  owing  to  difference  of  climate  and 
custom),  so  that  it  is  in  our  opinion  impossible  to  construct,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  one,  a  definition  of  what  constitutes  the  most 
perfect  lens. 

Even  if  such  a  definition  could  be  formulated  and  accepted,  it  would  be 
equally  difficult  or  impossible  to  collect  evidence  which  should  faithfully 
represent  each  of  the  various  existing  types  of  lenses,  or  to  present  such 
evidence  in  a  clear  and  unambiguous  way. 

These  difficulties  present  themselves  to  us  at  once  when  we  look  at  the 
two  diagrams  which  Mr.  Everitt  published  last  week.  It  is  evident  that 
he  and  we  look  at  such  diagrams  from  very  different  standpoints, 
because,  whereas  he  evidently  published  them  with  the  intention  of 
showing  the  diagram  of  the  Cooke  lens  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  other 
lens,  it  happens  that  to  our  mind,  with  our  experience  of  such  diagrams, 
and  of  the  Cooke  lens,  the  proof  points  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  Everitt  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the  Cooke  lens,  of  which  his 
diagram  is  a  record,  might  easily  be  m  dified  by  adjustment  to  give  a 
diagram  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  lens,  for  the  main 
difference  between  the  two  diagrams  corresponds  simply  to  a  difference- 
in  the  extent  of  compromise  made  between  astigmatism  and  curvature 
of  field. 

Mr.  Everitt  holds  the  opinion  that  the  other  diagram  is  better  than  th& 
Cooke  diagram,  and  this  view  may,  to  some  extent,  be  consistent  with 
our  opposite  view,  that  the  Cooke  diagram  is  better  than  the  other, 
because  the  fact  is  that  diagrams  like  these,  though  they  are  invaluable 
for  purposes  of  comparison  between  lenses  of  the  same  type  and  cha¬ 
racter,  are  apt  to  be  very  misleading  when  used  for  comparing  lenses  of 
different  types,  unless  at  the  same  time  what  we  may  call  the  structure 
of  the  oblique  images  which  they  represent  be  properly  borne  in  mind. 

The  oblique  image  of  most  anastigmats,  when  viewed  in  the  testing- 
telescope,  presents  on  either  side  of  the  focal  point,  a  more  or  less 
sharply  defined  line  of  light. 

The  structure  of  the  oblique  image  formed  by  the  Cooke  lens  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  of  this  sort,  but  presents  under  high  magnification  a  more  or 
less  bright  nucleus  or  spot  of  light  with  a  fainter,  comet-like  surrounding 
attachment. 

In  the  case  either  of  the  Cooke  lens  or  of  the  best  of  the  other  anastig¬ 
mats,  these  aberrations  on  their  ordinary  scale  are  very  small,  and  with 
a  Cooke  lens  of  the  latest  type,  and  say  of  seven  and  a  half  inches  focus, 
are  so  small  as  to  produce  no  visible  defect  in  lines  of  an  inch  thick 
photographed  on  any  part  of  the  plate  with  full  aperture  of  the  lens. 

Under  high  magnification  in  the  telescope,  however,  the  above- 
mentioned  peculiarity  of  the  oblique  images  of  Cooke  lenses  presente . 
itself,  and  it  explains  what  several  well-known  photographers  have 
observed,  that  the  image  formed  by  Cooke  lenses  turns  out  much  better 
in  a  photograph  than  it  appears  when  viewed  by  the  eye  alone  upon  the 
focussing  screen. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  diagram  Mr.  Everitt  publishes,  and  setting- 
aside  the  fact  that  suoh  diagrams  cannot  adequately  represent  the 
differences  between  two  different  types  of  anastigmat,  we  should  like  to 
say  that  the  form  of  diagram  for  the  Cooke  lens  which  represents  the 
best  practical  compromise  between  astigmatism  and  curvature  of  field 
has  been  determined  by  very  careful  experiment. 

A  series  of  lenses  adjusted  to  give  diagrams  through  a  range  sufficiently - 
extended  was  tested  photographically,  and  the  one  which  gave  the  best 
effect  was  thus  chosen  as  a  standard  of  reference.  Of  course,  it  was 
necessary  in  doing  this  to  bear  in  mind  the  size  of  plate  upon  which- 
the  lens  has  ordinarily  to  work,  and  in  doing  this  we  chose  the  ratio 
of  focus  to  diagonal  of  plate  which  has  grown  customary  in  England  in 
connexion  with  older  lenses.  Their  sizes  are  stated  in  our  catalogue. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the  anastigmats  originating  abroad  were  not  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  English  sizes  of  plates,  nor  with  the  same  ratio  of 
focus  to  diagonal,  and  on  this  account  there  may  be,  among  the  charac¬ 
teristic  diagrams  of  these  various  lenses,  differences  which  are  not 
inherent  in  such  lenses  as  types,  but  which  are  due  only  to  different  . 
conditions  of  use. 

To  avoid  complicating  the  point  at  issue,  we  have  not  hitherto  pointed 
out  that  the  diagram  of  the  Cooke  lens,  on  which  Mr.  Everitt’s  chart  is 
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leased  is  one  of  three  years  ago,  and  that  since  that  time,  as  a  result  of 
further  experience,  the  corrections  of  the  Cooke  lenses  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  improved  by  us. 

The  difficulty  of  collecting  evidence  which  shall  be  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  various  types  of  anastigmat  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  any  make  of  anastigmat  through 
experience  of  one  or  even  a  few  lenses,  and  that  few  men  have  opportu¬ 
nity  to  carefully  examine  any  considerable  number  of  anastigmats  of 
different  makes. 

It  happens,  however,  that  we  ourselves  have  had  a  perhaps  unique 
opportunity  of  doing  this,  because  we  are  constantly  receiving  lenses  of 
all  sorts  to  have  their  flange  screws  converted  to  the  standards  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society.  In  this  way  we  see  probably  fair  average 
samples  of  anastigmats,  and  we  have  a  special  instrument,  designed  for 
the  purpose,  which  is  employed  to  plot  characteristic  diagrams  of  these 
lenses. 

We  should  naturally  feel  considerable  hesitation  and  delicacy  in 
publishing  these  records.  We  have  even  some  difficulty  in  mentioning 
the  matter  now,  because  your  correspondents  somewhat  unfairly  taunt 
us  with  making  public  reference  to  other  anastigmats,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  demand  that  we  shall  publish  the  evidence  on  which  our  opinion 
of  the  standing  of  the  Cooke  lens  is  formed. 

If,  however,  any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject, 
from  a  scientific  and  not  a  merely  commercial  point  of  view,  will  do  us 
the  honour  of  calling  upon  us  here  by  appointment,  and  of  bringing  any 
lenses  they  may  wish  to  test  in  comparison  with  Cooke  lenses,  we  should 
be  happy  to  enable  them  to  make  such  comparisons,  and  to  show  them 
the  records  which  have  been  made  of  other  anastigmats  which  have  been 
through  our  hands. 

This,  however,  we  can  safely  assert,  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  an 
anastigmat  which,  if  we  were  independent  purchasers,  we  would  choose 
in  preference  to  a  Cooke  lens  ;  and  it  is  because  we  have  this  good 
opinion  of  Cooke  lenses  that  we  uphold  the  moderate  statements  made  in 
our  advertisements  on  our  own  authority,  and  quote  the  statements  of 
independent  men  who  have  looked  for  the  best  lenses  they  could  find, 
and,  after  trying  various  lenses  side  by  side,  have  chosen  Cooke  lenses. — 
We  are,  yours,  &c.,  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson. 

Slate-street  Works ,  Leicester,  July  12,  1898. 

- ♦ - 
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'***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  !‘The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington- street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay . 

"***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  ice  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

"***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

■Photographs  Registered  : — 

H.  J.  Finch,  79,  Peckham-rye,  London,  S.E. — Two  photographs  of  J.  W.  Ewing,  M.A. 
Messrs.  Pebenham  &  Co.,  5,  Clifford-street,  York. — Two  photographs  of  group  of 
Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  York,  and  others. 


Studio. — We  can  find  no  reference  in  our  pages  to  sucli  a  book. 

•Colonel  Gubbins. — Thanks  for  your  letter,  which  we  will  retain  for  future 
reference. 

L.  Healey  (Drogheda).— The  first-mentioned.  We  do  not  answer  questions 
through  the  post. 

F.  Mascall. — The  Facile  camera,  made  by  Jonathan  Fallowfield,  Charing 
Cross-road,  W.C.,  would  probably  suit  your  purpose. 

H.  Franklin. — 1.  Probably  a  cheap  portrait  lens  of  the  well-known  Petzval 
form,  although  your  drawing  is  very  obscure.  2.  No.  3.  Yes. 

J.  G.  Carlisle. — The  articles  have  not  been  reprinted.  Messrs.  Marion 
&  Co.,  Soho-square,  publish  a  book  on  the  subject  which  may  meet 
your  case. 

'Victoria  Studio. — S.  B.  In  our  opinion  the  work  is  far  from  good  ; 
and  we  should  not  think  a  parent  would  act  wisely  in  apprenticing  his 
son  to  you. 

•Ferrotype  Dry  Plates. — Bazaar.  The  plates  may  be  had  at  Fallowfield’s, 
Charing  Cross-road.  Tbe  plates  are  very  sensitive,  but  whether  they 
are  sensitive  enough  for  what  you  require  we  cannot  say — we  rather 
doubt  it. 

W.  Collinson  (Burton-on-Trent). — We  cannot  say.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
formula.  The  prints  show  such  a  great  want  of  care  in  their  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  coating  of  the  paper,  that  the  defect  is,  doubtless,  due  to 
the  manipulation. 

iAuillNE. — Subscriber  writes :  "  In  a  recent  number  you  quote  a  recipe  for  re¬ 
moving  rust  in  which  aumne  is  a  constituent.  What  is  ‘  aurine,’  and 
where  can  it  be  got?” — Aurine  is  one  of  the  coal-tar  colours.  It  may  be 
had  from  Hopkins  &  Williams  and  suchlike  houses. 


C.  A.  W.— We  are  inclined  to  think  that  you  have  not  hit  upon  the  right 
cause.  We  have  produced  similar  markings  many  times  by  not 
rocking  the  dish  containing  the  plate  and  developer.  May  not  this 
be  the  explanation  in  your  case  ?  We  can  offer  no  other  suggestion. 
Copyright. — G.  W.  G.  Unless  A.  has  registered  the  copyright  in  his  own 
name,  with  the  written  permission  of  B.  and  C.,  it  will  be  no  use 
proceeding  against  E.  for  infringement.  The  case  is  now  stated 
differently  from  what  it  was  before,  but  it  still  seems  that  A.  has  no 
legal  copyright. 

Studio. — A.  M.  Z.  Your  query  is  one  that  cannot  well  be  answered  in  this 
column  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  you.  We  should 
recommend  you  to  obtain  Mr.  Bolas’s  work  on  studios,  published  by 
Marion  &  Co.  If,  after  reading  through  that,  you  want  further  advice, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  it. 

Gasoline  — Gasoline  asks  :  “  Would  you  please  tell  me  what  is  1  gasoline 
I  would  be  obliged  by  you  telling  me  whether  gasoline  is  a  gas,  or  a 
liquid,  or  both,  and  if  any  way  dangerous?” — Gasoline  is  a  liquid 
hydrocarbon  and  is  very  dangerous  unlesi  used  with  the  greatest  care. 
We  should  not  recommend  its  use  ourselves. 

Process  Work. — Tyro.  The  negative  itself,  as  a  negative,  is  very  good  for  a 
beginner.  But  the  screen  was  much  too  far  from  the  plate,  even  if  the 
former  was  a  suitable  one.  Unless  you  get  a  proptrly  ruled  screen, 
such  as  all  woikers  use,  you  must  not  expect  to  get  results  equal  to  good 
commercial  work.  The  best  screens  are  costly,  but  they  are  a  necessity, 
like  good  lenses. 

Light  for  Dark  Room. — Nemo  writes  :  “  You  will  much  oblige  by  answering 
following  question  :  What  medium  is  best  for  dark-room  light,  the 
illuminant  being  gas,  the  illuminated  space  being  24x18  inches?” — 
Deep  orange  glass,  which  may  be  had  from  Hetley’s,  Soho-square,  will 
be  a  safe  medium,  and  the  light  will  be  a  pleasant  one  to  work  in  ;  but, 
if  orthochromatic  plates  be  used,  then  ruby  glass  must  be  substituted 
over  the  orange. 

Separated  Lenses. — W.  W.  A.  Canada  balsam  can  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  philosophical-instrument  makers  who  make  a  feature  of  micro¬ 
scopes.  Instead  of  trying  to  re-cement  the  glasses  yourself,  we  should 
recommend  you  to  get  a  photographic  lens-maker  to  do  the  work  for 
you.  Although  the  operation  is  a  simple  one,  a  novice,  without  suitable 
appliances  will  not  always  be  successlul  in  a  first  attempt  at  getting  the 
glasses  properly  centered. 

Sale  of  Negatives.— Amateur  writes:  “  During  my  holiday  1  took  about 
fifty  negatives,  out  of  which  I  can  pick  fifteen  or  twenty  as  good  as  those 
from  which  the  enclosed  were  printed.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  house 
that  would  purchase  them,  so  that  I  can  cover  the  cost  of  my  outing  ?  ” 
— We  cannot.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  market  for  quarter-plate 
negatives,  and,  if  there  were,  they  would  have  to  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  best  of  those  sent  as  specimens. 

Hydrometer. — Engineer  says  :  “  Kindly  explain  what  is  meant  by  1  Hydro¬ 
meter  test.”’ — The  hydrometer  is  an  instrument  for  testing  the 
specific  gravity  of  liquids.  The  argentometer,  for  testing  the  strength 
of  silver  sortitions,  and  the  lactometer,  for  testing  milk,  are  familiar 
examples  of  it.  They  are  supplied  by  all  philosophical-instrument 
makers.  They  may  be  had  showing  the  actual  specific  gravity,  or  the 
density,  according  to  different  scales,  such  as  the  Beaume,  Twaddle,  &c. 
Coating  Machine— De  Cominch  writes  :  “You  should  oblige  us  greatly,  if 
you  could  give  us  the  address  of  an  engineer  constructor  of  coating 
machines  for  celluloid  films  ?  ” — We  do  not  know  of  any  engineer  who 
makes  a  speciality  of  coating  machines  specially  for  celluloid  films.  We 
should  recommend  you  to  communicate  either  with  Messrs.  Cadett  & 
Neale,  Ashtead,  Surrey,  or  Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  The  Grove, 
Hackney.  Both  firms  are  inventors  of  coating  machines  for  glass 
plates. 

Studio. — R.  0.  The  design  for  the  studio,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  cannot 
well  be  improved  upon,  and  the  same  also  applies  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  blinds.  Three  or  four  feet  more  in  the  length  would  be  an 
improvement,  or,  next  to  that,  the  means  of  taking  the  camera  that  far, 
beyond  the  end  of  the  studio  proper,  would  at  times  prove  a  great 
advantage — as  in  taking  groups,  &c.  Many  who  have  built  studios 
shorter  than  they  need  have  been,  to  save  a  few  pounds  in  the  first 
instance,  have  regretted  it  afterwards. 

Specimens.— R.  C.  W.  (who  dates  from  the  Midlands)  writes  :  “  Some  months 
back  I  bought  this  business  with  the  plant  and  all  the  negatives. 
Amongst  the  latter  was  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady,  which  makes  an 
admirable  specimen.  I  have  enlarged  it,  and  had  it  coloured  as  a 
specimen  for  the  window.  Now  the  lady  and  her  friends  object  to  its 
being  shown,  and  threaten  all  manner  of  legal  proceedings  unless  it  is 
immediately  removed.  Can  they  take  them,  or,  rather,  would  they  be 
successful  if  they  did  ?  Surely,  as  I  have  bought  and  paid  for  the 
negatives,  I  can  do  as  I  like  with  them.” — Legal  proceedings  can  be 
taken,  and,  if  they  are,  they  will  be  successful,  and  an  injunction  will 
be  granted  against  you  to  restrain  the  exhibition,  with  costs.  As  you 
are  a  new  comer  in  the  district,  would  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  do 
well  not  to  give  offence  to  your  predecessor’s  clientele  l 
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NOTICE. 

With  this  number  of  the  Journal  is  issued  a  half-tone  print  of  the  group  of 
members  of  the  'thirteenth  Annual  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  assembled  at  Glasgow  during  the  week,  July  4-9,  1898.  The 
negative  was  taken,  in  Kelvingrove  Park ,  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  <k  Co., 
152,  Sauchiehall- street,  Glasgow.  A  key  and  list  of  names  will  be  published 
in  next  week's  Journal. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

As  will  be  seen  from  a  law  report  on  another  page,  the 
Eastman  Company  are  to  be  congratulated  on  establishing 
their  right  to  the  word  “  Solio  ”  as  a  trade  mark.  The  victory 
has  only  been  gained  by  great  perseverance  and  expenditure. 
Ever  since  1895  the  case  has  been  running  its  course  from  one 
court  to  another.  It  was  refused  by  the  Registrar  of  Trade 
Marks,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
“  Sol  ”  (the  sun),  and  so  was  descriptive  of  a  silver  printing- 
out  paper  which  might  be  printed  in  the  sun.  It  was  admitted 
that  it  was  an  invented  word,  but  not  in  the  sense,  so  it  was 
held,  intended  by  the  Act.  The  Registrar  interpreted  the  Act 
to  mean  that  an  invented  word  must  be  absolutely  new,  and 
must  also  be  framed  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  read  as  having  any  allusion 
whatever  to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  goods. 

*  *  * 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Justice  Kekewlch’s  Court,  and  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  all  supported  the  Registrar,  and  it  has  re¬ 
mained  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  give  a  more  common-sense 
definition  to  the  term  “  invented  word."  Their  Lordships  have, 


in  fact,  decided  that  if  a  word  is  truly  an  invented  word,  it 
may  contain  some  allusion  to  the  nature  of  the  article  sold 
under  the  Trade  Mark.  The  previous  judgment  had  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  enterprising  firms  to  invent  a  sensible 
trade  mark.  Fortunately,  Lord  Halsbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
is  himself  a  distinguished  ama'eur  photographer.  He  stated  in 
the  course  of  the  case  that  he  had  used  the  Eastman  Com¬ 
pany’s  printing-out  paper  “Sjlio”  for  years,  and  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  name  had  any  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Lord  Herschell  pointed  out  that  the  word  might  equally  be 
held  to  have  reference  to  boots,  from  its  similarity  to  the  word 
“  sole,"  or  to  agricultural  implements,  from  its  apparent  deriva¬ 
tion  from  the  word  “Solum”  (the  3oil).  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  actual  way  in  which  the  word  “  Solio  ”  did  come  into 
use  was  through  an  official  submitting  to  one  of  the  principals 
of  the  firm  the  word  “Soho,”  the  business  then  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  Soho  Square.  This  was  misread  as  “  Solio,”  and  so 
it  came  to  be  established.  The  chief  point  brought  out  by  the 
case  seems  to  be  that  the  authorities  have  previously  misread 
the  aim  and  scope  of  the  Act.  Its  object  was  to  prevent  the 
monopoly  by  advertisers  of  any  words  useful  to  the  general 
public.  Provided  no  injury  is  caused  by  an  invented  word 
being  registered,  the  aim  of  the  Act  is  gained. 

*  #•  * 

We  learn  from  one  of  our  American  contemporaries  that  the 
City  of  Chicago  has  organized  a  photographic  department  in 
connexion  with  the  city  work,  and  that  the  official  photo¬ 
grapher  is  kept  busily  employed,  with  a  more  or  less  consider¬ 
able  force  of  assistants,  in  making  pictorial  records  of  streets  in 
and  out  of  repair,  scenes  of  accidents  for  which  the  city  might 
be  held  accountable  in  money  damages,  views  of  interiors  in 
crowded  tenement  districts,  for  use  in  the  investigations  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  numerous  other  purposes.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  case  where  a  city  has  instituted  such  a 
department. 

*  *  * 

Lady  photographers  in  America  appear  to  be  quite  as  enter¬ 
prising  as  the  female  photographers  who  are  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front  in  London.  The  editor  of  The  Photo- American  tells 
us  that  there  are  to  his  knowledge  two  lady  photographers  in 
New  York  City  who  simply  get  up  compositions  for  advertising 
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purposes,  and  sell  them  to  the  advertising  agents.  Judging 
from  the  work  they  turn  out,  the  class  of  advertisers  who  use 
their  work  and  the  most  comfortable  studios  they  maintain, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  this  department  of  photography  is  very 
lucrative  to  them.  Of  course,  he  points  out,  as  soon  as  the  rest 
of  the  ambitious  photographers  realise  that  there  is  money  in 
this  branch  it  will  become  overcrowded,  as  is  usual  in  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  business  and  money-making.  Still,  he 
thinks  that  these  ladies  will  probably  stay  in  the  field  they 
have  created  through  their  artistic  perception. 

*  *  * 

The  Imperial  Institute  authorities  are  passing  from  blander 
to  blunder  with  what  looks  like  studied  persistency.  To  the 
Acetylene  Exhibition  that  was  recently  opened  at  the  South 
Kensington  variety  entertainment  building — for  it  is  only  in 
that  capacity  that  the  Institute  appears  to  attract  the  public — 
few,  if  any  invitations  to  the  press  were  issued,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  what  should  have  been  an  instructive  and  valu¬ 
able  exhibition  has  practically  escaped  notice,  to  the  great  disad¬ 
vantage  and  drawback  of  a  new  and  important  industry.  One  of 
our  scientific  contemporaries  caustically  remarks  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Acetylene  Gas  Exhibition,  it  was  innocently  supposed, 
was  principally  to  show  the  public  what  had  already  been 
accomplished  by  British  inventors  and  manufacturers  in  the 
production  of  acetylene  gas,  and  for  what  useful  purposes  the 
gas  might  safely  be  used  by  the  public.  “It  seems,  however, 
that  we  were  mistaken,  for  instead  of  furthering  the  interes's 
of  English  inventors  and  manufacturers,  the  Imperial  Institute 
officials  were  party  to  an  action  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  likely 
to  seriously  prejudice  those  interests  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Let  us  explain.  There  are  some  thirty  British  firms  exhibiting 
in  the  exhibition.  There  are,  in  addition,  two  foreign  exhibitors, 
one  American  and  the  other  German.  Now,  our  British  firms 
have  supported  this  show  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  we  can  vouch  that 
their  exhibits  are  most  creditable.  Yet  the  way  they  have 
been  treated  may  be  judged  from  the  following  occurrence  : — 

*  *  * 

“The  official  opening  was  timed  to  take  p’ace  on  the  15th 
ult.,  at  2  o’clock,  and  notices  to  that  effect  were  delivered  to 
some  of  the  Press.  With  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
authorities,  arrangements  were  made  and  invitations  issued  by 
one  of  the  foreign  exhibiting  firms  referred  to,  that  a  ‘private 
view’  of  their  exhibits,  and  a  luncheon  at  1.30  on  the  same 
day,  would  be  accorded  to  the  Pres3  representatives.  The 
result  was  that  the  Press  representatives  came,  inspected  the 
foreign  stall,  and  practically  that  only,  and  having  eaten  a 
good  luncheon  and  listened  to  eulogistic  speeches  on  the  merits 
of  the  foreign  acetylene  apparatus,  went  away  with  the  idea 
that  they  bad  seen  all  that  was  worth  seeing  in  the  show.  As 
a  natural  sequence,  glowing  accounts  of  the  foreign  apparatus 
followed  in  some  of  the  papers,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
to  the  utter  disregard  of  the  merits  and  interests  of  the  British 
exhibits  and  exhibitors.”  More  than  one  invitation  of  the 
nature  of  that  mentioned  by  our  contemporary  reached  this 
office,  but  we  declined  to  avail  ourselves  of  them,  for  we  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Imperial  Institute  authorities 
to  see  that  the  technical  press  had  every  facility  for  studying  the 
exhibits  at  the  Acetylene  Exhibition.  That  duty  appears  to  have 
been  neglected,  with  the  result  that  the  exhibiting  firms  have  a 
strong  grievance  against  the  authorities  for  having  failed  in 


one  of  the  elementary  duties  of  exhibition  executives — the 
assurance  of  the  utmost  publicity  to  the  exhibition. 

*  *  * 

We  have  remarked  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  little,  if 
any,  work  in  Llppmann’s  process  of  interference  colour  photo¬ 
graphy  had  been  accomplished  by  English  experimentalists — 
indeed,  until  a  few  weeks  ago  we  only  knew  of  one  gentleman 
who  had  produced  results  by  the  method,  and  the  examples  be 
obtained,  while  they  might  be  termed  promising,  were  certainly 
far  from  successful.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  Lippmann  process  are  such  as  are  not  easily  overcome — 
notably  so  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  “  emulsion,”  and 
the  computation  of  the  exposure — especially  by  those  who  can 
only  take  it  up  occasionally  or  Intermittently.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  with  all  the  more  pleasure  that  we  congratulate  Mr.  E. 
Senior,  the  teacher  of  photography  at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic 
and  other  allied  institutions,  upon  a  remarkably  brilliant  Lipp- 
mann  photograph  of  some  coloured  ribbons  which,  with  other 
results,  he  has  recently  obtained.  Mr.  Senior  has  only  been 
working  at  the  process  for  a  few  weeks,  but  by  modifying  the 
Lumiere  formula  of  1 8-93,  in  respect  of  decreasing  the  quantity 
of  gelatine  by  one- half,  he  has  succeeded  in  easily  duplicating 
his  results — a  feature  in  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  previous 
experimentalist  had  been  successful.  We  have  not  seen  blue,, 
golden-yellow,  and  yellow-green  so  finely  rendered  as  in  the 
splendid  example  Mr.  Senior  showed  us  last  week.  Mr.  Senior 
is  of  opinion  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  conditions  that  are 
essential  to  success  in  the  Lippmann  process,  and  he  hopes  to 
publish  his  experiences  at  an  early  date. 

*  *  * 

We  congratulate  Miss  Florence  Martin-White  upon  having 
had  the  honour  of  taking  some  “  At  Home  ”  photographs  of 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  York  and  Royal  children, 
on  Saturday  the  9th  inst.,  at  York  House,  St.  James’s  Palace. 

*  *  # 

By  command  of  the  Queen,  Mr.  Horatio  Nelson.  King  has- 
taken  a  new  series  of  negatives  of  the  interior  of  the  Albert 
Memorial  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  which  is  now  placed  the  recum¬ 
bent  figure  of  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence  on  his  tomb;  a  very  hand¬ 
some  grille  surrounds  the  same,  the  whole  being  the  work  of  Mr. 
Gilbert,  R.A.  On  Monday  last  Mr.  King  made  his  301st 
journey  to  Windsor  Castle  ;  extending  over  thirty  years,  his- 
railway  travelling  alone  has  been  upwards  of  15,000  miles. 
He  has  for  over  half  a  century  worked  hard  at  photography, 
and  we  are  informed  is  the  only  artist  holding  a  special 
warrant  as  architectural  photographer  to  the  Queen. 

*  *  * 

We  wish  we  could  be  instrumental  in  persuading  those  of 
our  American  contemporaries  that  reproduce,  in  half-tone,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  nude  or  partly  nude  to*  abandon  the  practice; 
As  a  rule,  the  illustrations  in  the  American  journals  are 
characterised  by  great  spirit  and  variety,  but  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  hand  of  discretion  has  for  months  past  been 
absent  from  more  than  one  editorial  office  on  the  other  side, 
with  somewhat  unfortunate  results  as  regards  the  “life 
studies.”  Here  at  home  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
not  even  in  the  least  reputable  of  the  gutter  journals  of  London 
would  the  pictures  of  partly  and  suggestively  draped  females 
that  appear  with  considerable  frequency  in  some  of  our 
American  photographic  contemporaries  bo  tolerated.  On  the 
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few  occasions  when  nude  photographs  of  a  purely  cartographic 
nature  have  crept  Into  British  exhibitions,  we  have  pointed  out 
that  camera  studies  of  the  nude  offend  rather  than  please  the 
artistic  perception,  and  we  have  been  glad  to  know  that  our 
attitude  in  the  matter  has  won  general  approval.  But  it  has 
fortunately  not  been  our  duty  to  direct  attention  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  here  of  female  nude  studies  draped  in  a  manner  which 
can  only  be  described  as  suggestive  and  unpleasant.  We  trust 
our  American  contemporaries  will  take  this  hint  in  good  part, 
and  will  abandon  a  form  of  illustration  which  can  have  no 
offeet  but  to  degrade  photography  in  the  public  eye. 

- ♦ - 

BY-PATHS  OF  BUSINESS: 

III. — Lantern  Slides  and  Christmas  Cards. 

The  last  decade  has  witnessed  a  tremendous  growth  of  what 
is  called  secondary  education — though  it  is  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance — and  the  springing  up  of  technical  schools  for  teaching 
science  and  art  by  modern  methods.  Among  the  methods  of 
this  higher  education  the  lantern  and  the  lantern-slide  take  an 
important  place,  not  only  in  day  classes  for  boys  and  girls,  but 
to  a  still  greater  extent  in  evening  classes,  and  in  the  many 
semi-scientific,  semi-popular  courses  of  lectures  frequently  held 
in  connexion  with  such  institutions.  A  demand  for  lantern- 
slides  of  sketches,  diagrams,  <fec.,  mostly  occurring  in  text-books, 
is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  these  uses  of  the  optical 
lantern,  yet  we  are  not  aware  that  the  local  photographer 
has  seen  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  make  a  bid  for 
work  of  this  sort.  In  fact,  the  specimens  of  lantern-slides  made 
by  the  average  photographic  portraitist  which  have  fallen 
into  our  hands  have  not  been  of  such  a  character  as  to 
recommend  him  for  work  of  this  kind.  A  slovenly  turn-out, 
a  quarter-plate  with  half-an-inch  cut  off,  and  cover  glass  like¬ 
wise  having  apparently  been  used  (with  the  result  that  the 
slide  would  be  too  thick  for  most  carriers)  ;  fogged  high  lights 
and  unreetangular  masking ;  these  are  some  of  the  charges 
which  might  be  brought  against  them.  They  have  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  made  on  ordinary  plates  and 
developed  with  the  usual  portrait  developer — a  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  hardly  calculated  to  produce  a  bold  and  vigorous 
result.  Yet  the  business  can  be  made  to  pay.  Putting  the 
charge  for  a  slide  from  a  book  illustration  at  one  shilling, 
including  making  the  negative,  the  work,  if  only  a  few  dozen 
are  done  at  a  time,  is  worth  having.  At  the  outside  the  cost 
of  plates,  cover  glasses,  chemicals,  is  not  more  than  three 
shillings  per  dozen,  leaving  a  margin  of  nine  shillings  for 
labour.  These  figures  assume  the  use  of  gelatine  plates,  but 
if  the  photographer  can  work  wet  plates  or  can  make  his  own 
collodio  -  bromide  emulsion,  a  larger  percentage  profit  is 
realisable.  The  present  remarks  will  be  confined  to  dry  plates, 
and  the  following  hints  are  offered  as  the  outcome  of  the  use  of 
such  for  preparing  very  many  slides  of  this  kind. 

Some  simple  arrangement  for  holding  the  copying  camera 
and  the  book  to  be  copied  is  a  sine  qud  non.  Inexpensive 
copying-boards  and  easels  are  on  the  market,  or  are  easily 
made.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  holding  large  and  heavy  books 
in  position,  so  that  the  page  lies  flat.  A  good  arrangement  is 
as  follows  :  A  heavy  board,  of  large  size,  and  of  about  one  and 
a  half  inch  stuff,  having  been  selected  for  an  easel,  two  brass 
bushes  are  screwed  into  each  end,  one  a  few  inches  from  the 
top,  and  the  other  an  equal  distance  from  the  bottom.  Two 


pieces  of  brass  tube  or  nickel-plated  iron  wire  of  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  are  cut  off  a  shade  longer  than 
the  horizontal  dimension  of  this  board.  To  each  end  of  each 
of  these  rods  a  strip  of  stout  brass  is  soldered  (about  half  an 
inch  in  width  and  five  or  six  inches  long),  at  right  angles, 
having  a  slit,  three-sixteenths  by  four  inches,  cut  in  it,  the 
portion  left  solid  being  at  the  soldered  end.  These  side  strips 
are  secured  to  the  ends  of  the  board  by  screws  working  in  the 
bushes.  By  loosening  the  screws  the  rods  can  be  brought  to 
any  desired  position  on  the  board,  and  books  of  practically  any 
size  and  thickness  clamped  firmly  in  position.  The  device  is 
due,  we  believe,  to  Professor  A.  H.  Sexton.  It  is  simple  and 
efficient. 

Taken  all  round,  artificial  light  is  superior  to  daylight  as  an 
illuminant,  especially  as  this  c’ass  of  work  is  in  demand  mainly 
in  winter.  A  couple  of  good  Argand  burners  answer  quite 
well,  but  incandescent  burners  are,  of  course,  better.  The  use 
of  an  anastigmat,  working  at  /- 6,  or  larger,  is  a  great  help. 
Short  exposures  can  be  made  at  this  large  aperture  with  per¬ 
fect  confidence  that  good  definition  will  result.  As  to  plates, 
many  have  used  with  success  those  of  “  ordinary  ”  rapidity, 
such  as  Ilford  or  Barnet  ordinary,  for  work  which  did  not  con¬ 
tain  exceptionally  fine  lines.  Using  two  Argands  placed 
about  six  inches  from  the  book,  and  with  the  lens  working  at 
about /-1 6,  the  exposure  need  not  usually  exceed  one  minute. 
“Photo-mechanical”  plates  give  better11  results  as  regards 
density  and  clearness  of  the  lines,  but,  when  working  under 
the  above  conditions,  were  found  to  require  too  long  an  ex 
posure.  With  incandescent  gas  and  a  lens  capable  of  working 
at  /-6,  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  available. 

The  developer  should  be  strong  if  vigorous  negatives  are 
to  be  obtained.  Thomas’s  well-known  hydroquinone  formula, 
used  undiluted  and  with  the  caustic  soda  replaced  by  twice  its 
weight  of  caustic  potash,  answers  admirably  for  ordinary 
plates.  Payne’s  hydroquinone  formula  gives  good  results  with 
photo-mechanical  plates.  Another  developer  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction  which  bids  fair  to  supplant  either  of  the  above  is 
hydroquinone  used  in  conjunction  with  formalin.  The 
formula  is: — 

Hydroquinone .  70  grains. 

Soda  sulphite  .  2  ounces. 

Formalin .  80  minims. 

Water  to  .  10  ounces. 

This  gives  great  density  with  bare  glass  in  the  lines.  It  is 
often  better  to  over-develop  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  lines  by  afterwards  reducing  with  Farmer’s  well- 
known  solution  of  ferrldcyanide  and  hypo.  The  best  way  to 
apply  the  reducer  is,  dip  a  tufc  of  cotton  wool  into  the  liquid, 
squeeze  most  of  it  out  against  the  side  of  the  cup,  and  to  go 
over  the  negative  (after  rinsing  from  the  fixing  solution)  with 
the  wool.  Used  thus,  it  clears  off  surface-fog  wonderfully  well 
without  reducing  the  density  of  the  image  so  much  as  if  the 
plate  were  immersed  in  the  reducer.  Flood  with  water 
occasionally  to  avoid  yellow  stains.  Intensification  is  often 
advantageous  :  mercury  and  ammonia  give  good  results,  but  in 
regard  both  to  this  matter  and  to  development  the  reader  is 
advised  to  refer  to  previous  leaders  on  these  subjects.*  For 
printing  the  slides  one  of  the  special  printing  frames  is  such  a 
convenience  as  to  be  a  necessity  :  its  use  enables  the  subject  to 

*  British  Journal  of  Photography,  January  11,  18,  25,  and  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1895. 
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be  printed  centrally  with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  A  slow 
brand  of  lantern  plate  gives  the  best  result,  and  the  exposure 
should  be  much  shorter  than  for  a  landscape  negative  of  aver¬ 
age  density,  the  object  being  to  obtain  the  utmost  contrast 
possible.  Thomas’s  undiluted  hydroquinone,  modified  as  before 
described,  is  a  good  developer.  Much  better  results  are 
obtained  by  over-development  and  reduction  with  ferricyanide 
on  cotton  wool.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  improve  a  thin  flat 
slide  by  intensification.  Although  for  scientific  subjects  a  cold 
black  tone,  such  as  given  by  hydroquinone-caustic,  is  very  suit¬ 
able,  a  warmer  tone  is  to  be  preferred  in  many  subjects  of,  say, 
historical  or  geographical  character,  if  only  to  break  up  the 
monotony  of  a  number  of  black-toned  slides.  Pyro  ammonia 
gives  a  pleasant  warm  black ;  pyro-acetone,  as  used  for  bromide 
prints,  a  good  brown,  and  any  shade  from  warm  black  to  red 
can  be  obtained  with  uranium.  Formulae  for  these  solutions 
have  appeared  so  frequently  that  they  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  For  masking  the  slides  the  ordinary  commercial  masks, 
whether  circle,  dome,  cushion  or  the  various  sizes  of  “  reduc¬ 
tion  ”  masks  are  useless  owing  to  the  fact  that  almost  every 
slide  requires  a  different  shaped  mask.  A  rapid  method  of 
mounting  such  slides  was  described  in  the  Almanac  for  1894, 
and  is  here  repeated.  Cut  up  some  strips  of  black  needle 
paper,  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  of  various  widths 
from  one  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  One  long  edge 
of  each  strip  should  be  clean  cut.  Lay  the  slide  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  and,  moistening  a  strip,  lay  it  over  the  portion  of 
the  slide  required  to  be  masked  and  rub  down.  The  moistened 
paper  will  adhere  to  the  gelatine.  Do  the  same  for  the  three 
remaining  sides,  trim  off  the  projecting  strips  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  put  on  the  cover  glass  and  attach  the  binding  strip. 
The  indicator  spots  should  be  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  cover- 
glass  so  that  the  slides  can  be  numbered  by  their  users. 

Turning  now  to  the  subject  of  Christmas  cards,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  undoubtedly  hampered  in  his  efforts  to 
develop  trade  in  this  direction  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
really  tasty  Christmas  mounts.  This  difficulty  is  happily  be¬ 
coming  less  each  season,  and,  judging  from  the  specimens  on 
view  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  some  really  artistic 
mounts  are  now  obtainable.  There  is,  however,  still  room  for 
improvement.  Too  little  choice  is  afforded  in  mounts  for  the 
smaller  sizes,  such  as  those  one-half  or  one  quarter  the  size  of 
the  quarter-plate.  These  small  views  are  much  more  suitable 
than  those  of  larger  proportions,  and  many  choice  bits  can  be 
cut  out  of  scrap  photographs  and  utilised  in  this  way. 

What  are  wanted  are  neat  and  inexpensive  cards  in  black 
and  white  or  quiet  tints,  such  as  Raphael  Tuck  and  other  card 
firms  send  out  with  small  collotypes  mounted  on.  Mounts 
with  coloured  decorative  work  are  apt  to  “  kill  ”  the  print 
which  is  mounted  on  them.  The  subjects  suitable  for  repro¬ 
duction  on  Christmas  cards  must  be  decided  on  by  the  photo¬ 
grapher  himself.  Local  views,  especially  in  snow  or  hoarfrost, 
are  always  safe,  and  are  suitably  printed  in  matt  bromide. 
Portraits  turned  out  on  Christmas  cards  are  likely  to  be  more 
popular  this  year  than  last.  Small  sizes,  such  as  midget,  or 
even  postage  stamp,  are  the  most  effective.  Figure  studies, 
when  really  good,  and  especially  pleasing  studies  of  children, 
lend  themselves  to  this  purpose,  and  it  is  advisable  to  repro¬ 
duce  favourite  negatives  of  these  subjects  on  a  smaller  scale  for 
printing.  The  photographer  ought  not  to  wait  for  Christmas- 
card  orders  to  come  to  him.  This,  like  any  other  kind  of 
business,  is  none  the  worse  for  being  pushed.  A  case  in  point 


may  be  cited.  A  photographer  sent  a  Christmas  card  with  a 
view  of  a  little  village  mounted  thereon  to  the  owner  of  a 
mansion  which  had  been  recently  erected  on  its  outskirts,  with 
a  view  to  securing  orders  for  the  approaching  season.  The 
owner  declined  the  village  view,  but  ordered  two  hundred  with 
a  photograph  of  his  own  house  (which  had  to  be  copied  from 
another  photograph).  A  rather  fancy  price  was  quoted,  the 
views  printed  on  bromide,  and  the  order  executed  within  three 
days,  with  a  profit  of  something  over  five  pounds.  That  there 
were  more  than  half  a  dozen  photographers  in  the  adjoining 
town,  from  one  of  whose  photographs  the  small  view  was 
copied,  is  evidence  that  this  is  a  brauch  of  business  which  is 
neglected.  The  moral  is  to  look  up  any  views  in  stock  of 
mansions,  country  seats,  and  other  property  of  neighbouring 
grandees  (with  money),  mount  them  in  tasteful  fashion,  and 
submit  with  price,  which  should  not  err  in  being  too  low. 
When  the  order  has  to  be  put  in  hand,  it  is  generally  a  case  of 
prints  being  required  at  a  short  notice.  A  few  hints  on  turn¬ 
ing  out  prints  as  quickly  as  possible  may,  therefore,  be  appro¬ 
priately  appended. 

A  negative  of  the  subject  to  be  reproduced  having  been 
obtained,  four  or  more  prints  should  be  prepared  as  equal  in 
depth  and  colour  as  possible.  These  are  mounted  on  a  stiff 
card  so  as  to  approximate  to  a  square  form  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  a  space  of  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  being  left 
between  them.  The  four  prints  are  then  photographed  on  a 
single  plate,  and  from  the  negative  thus  produced  four  prints 
of  the  reduced  size  can  be  taken  off  at  each  exposure,  with 
immense  saving  of  time  and  labour.  In  preparing  the  prints 
we  can  recommend  an  enamel  bromide  paper  developed 
with  metol;  with  identical  exposure  and  development,  it  is 
easy  to  obtain  practically  identical  prints,  whilst  the  black 
tone  is  very  suitable  for  copying.  The  ordinary  printing 
frame  should  betliscarded  ;  the  continual  removal  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  back  takes  up  too  much  time.  A  very  convenient 
bromide  printing  frame  is  made  by  Messrs.  Houghton.  Metol  and 
potass  carbonate  is  a  first-class  developer  for  this  class  of  work ; 
it  acts  quickly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  free  from  liability  to 
choke  up  the  shadows  with  too  much  density.  It  gives  a  cold 
black  tone,  which  tones  well  with  uranium.  Warm  browu 
tones  can  be  obtained  by  direct  development  by  using  pyro- 
aeetone.  The  following  is  a  formula  : — 

Pyro . . .  1  ounce. 

Soda  sulphite  .  6  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid  .  1  drachm. 

Water  to .  20  ounces. 

Acetone  .  1  ounce. 

Water  to .  20  ounces. 

These  two  solutions  are  mixed  in  equal  proportions. 

- ♦ - 

latitude  in  Treatment. — The  paper  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bflton,. 
read  at  the  recent  Convention,  that  was  crowded  out  last  week,  but 
which  appears  on  page  471  of  our  present  issue,  is  one  that  should 
commend  itself  to  those  who  desire  a  means  of  wide  control  in 
development,  such  as  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  Pouncy’s  gum- 
bichromate  process.  In  the  powder  process  we  have  much  greater 
scope  for  local  treatment  than  there  is  in  the  gum-bichromate 
process,  and  that  too  without  sacrificing  the  scenical  qualities  of  the 
picture,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  the  latter  process.  Further" 
more,  though  not  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bolton,  we  are  not  limited  in  the 
powder,  or  dusting-on  process  to  pictures  in  monochrome,  as  they 
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may  just  as  well  be  produced  in  colours.  Any  impalpable  pigment, 
j  of  any  colour  or  tint,  can  be  applied  locally,  and  thus  pictures 
may  be  produced  in  the  colour  of  nature.  The  working  of  the 
itwo  processes,  it  may  be  explained,  is  in  exactly  opposite  directions. 
In  the  gum-bichromate  process  the  pigment  is  removed  where  it  is 
not  required,  whereas  in  the  powder  process  it  is  only  applied  where 
thought  desirable.  As  Mr.  Bolton  points  out,  there  are  some  little 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  working  the  powder  process  on 
paper ;  so  there  are  in  working  Pouncy’s  process,  but  those  who  have 
surmounted  them  in  the  latter  process,  and  are  able  to  produce  good 
results  by  it,  are  quite  equal  to  doing  the  same  with  the  powder 
process. 


Nine  Years’  Imprisonment  for  Taking-  Photo¬ 
graphs. — More  than  once  we  have  alluded  to  the  severity  of 
the  sentence,  of  nine  years’  imprisonment,  passed  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  on  Mr.  Halstead,  a  Bricish  subject,  for  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  of  some  fortifications.  British  subjects  before  now  have  got 
into  trouble  for  photographing  fortifications  in  foreign  countries, 
and  in  this  country  too  for  that  matter,  for  the  photographing  of  them 
here  is  equally  as  unlawful  as  it  is  abroad,  even  if  innocently  done. 
The  reply  given  to  a  question  put  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one 
day  last  week,  puts  an  entirely  different  complexion  on  Mr.  Hal¬ 
stead’s  case  from  what  it  appeared  before.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Hal¬ 
stead,  though  a  British  subject  holding  a  British  passport,  was  a 
special  correspondent  of  the  Neiv  York  Herald ,  and  Mr.  Curzon,  in 
his  reply,  said  that  he  had  been  arrested  for  photographing  the 
fortifications  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  but  was  released  on  its  being 
ascertained  that  he  was  a  British  subject.  A  short  time  after  he 
was  again  discovered  photographing  the  fortifications  and  guns  and 
was  re-arrested,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  nine 
years’  imprisonment.  From  this  statement  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
Mr.  Halstead  was  not,  as  some  surmised,  sinning  unwittingly,  as 
some  of  our  countrymen  have  done  when  touring  abroad  with  their 
cameras.  In  the  circumstances  detailed  it  is  not  to  be  surprised  at 
-hat  the  Spanish  authorities  should  take  drastic  steps  against  the 
■epresentation  of  its  enemy’s  leading  newspaper,  even  though  he  be 
i  British  subject.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  through  the 
nfluence  of  the  British  Consul  in  Madrid,  after  the  war  is  over, 
VIr.  Halstead  will  get  a  liberal  discount  off  the  nins  years’  imprison- 
nent.  Already  through  him  the  conditions  of  the  punishment  have 
jeen  somewhat  relaxed. 

- + - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

once  heard  a  clever  cynic  arguing  that  the  electric  telegraph  was 
iseless.  “  What  benefit  had  it  conferred  on  mankind,  what  better 
vere  we  for  it?”  he  asked,  and  really  the  man  he  was  disputing 
vith  was  hard  set  to  give  a  prompt  reply.  On  similar  lines  I  have 
leard  photography  pooh-poohed,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
ettling  that  man  if  only  one  example  were  to  be  given — the  infinite 
pleasure  in  the  possession  of  a  portrait  of  some  lost  dear  one.  Yet 
very  one  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  photography  is  by  no  means 
n  unmixed  benefit.  For  example,  it  has  degraded  illustrated 
Durnalism,  and  almost  killed  the  beautiful  art  of  wood-engraving. 

I 

Then,  again,  too  many  can  tell  us  of  the  misery  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  snap-shotting  cad.  An  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to  be 
»assed  rendering  any  one  who  exhibited  in  public  or  private  snap- 
hots  calculated  to  cause  annoyance  liable  to  be  shot.  I  am  often 
urprised  that  there  have  not  been,  long  before  now,  in  default 
f  such  a  Draconian  law  as  I  suggest,  cases  of  public  horse¬ 
whipping.  But  all  such  cases  of  individual  annoyance  pale 

ito  insignificance  before  the  commercial  exploitation  of  that  terribly 
ad  scene  of  death  at  Blackwall  by  the  immediate  cinematograph 
xhibition  of  the  event,  with  all  its  harrowing  accompaniments, 
'he  excuse  offered  is  that  “  the  camera  went  on  photographing  ” — 
f  itself.  No  doubt,  and  accommodated  itself  to  the  varying 

osition  of  the  steam  launch  that  carried  it!  The  possessor  of 

tie  films  is  going  to  give  one  free  exhibition,  but  is  not  going 


to  exhibit  it  up  and  down  the  kingdom;  he  is  “ sending  it  to 
local  exhibitors  throughout  the  country,  and  trusts  that  the 
sympathy  and  interest  thereby  excited  will  result  in  additional 
subscriptions  for  the  distressed  families.”  I  hope  so,  too ! 

While  I  was  penning  these  lines  the  Convention  was  preparing 
to  enjoy  itself — or,  no,  I  should  say  improving  its  mind — at  Glasgow. 
We  all  know  that  the  lectures  on  various  scientific  aspects  of  photo¬ 
graphy  are  the  main  attraction  of  these  meetings.  They  will,  too,  afford 
a  little  relief  from  the  strain  that  must  have  been  brought  about  in  so 
many  readers’  minds  by  the  surfeit  of  mental  pabulum  of  optical  sub¬ 
jects  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  have  lately  suffered  from.  The 
Editors  have  buried  the  depth-of-focus  question,  and,  no  doubt,  have 
determined  soon  to  deal  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  triple  ana- 
stigmat  wrangle.  I  should  just  like,  however,  to  put  in  a  word,  if 
only  to  simplify  matters  to  non-optical  readers.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  gravest  fault  alleged  against  the  lens  is  that,  at  the  edge 
of  a  field  of  56°,  with  a  particular  lens,  the  field  is  curved  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  millimetre  and  a  half.  What  does  this  mean  in  practice  ? 
Just  this,  that,  at  the  edge  of  a  plate  not  much  less  in  length  than 
the  focus  of  the  lens,  the  image  is  not  sharp,  the  focus  would  lie 
behind  the  plate  to  the  extent  named.  Let  us  reckon  what  that 
amounts  to. 


Herr  Klepp  does  not  give  the  diameter  of  the  lens  he  tested  ;  but,  as 
it  was  186  mm.  focus  and  f-7'7,  at  full  aperture  we  get  the  diameter 
186 

7.7  =24  mm.  Hence  the  diameter  of  the  cone  of  rays  at  full  aperture 

24 

increases  for  each  millimetre  distance  from  the  focal  point  — 

I8O 


=  0T29.  The  distance  in  this  case  of  the  film  from  the  focal  point 
being  1-5  mm.,  we  get  0T29x  1,5  =  0T93  as  the  diameter  of  the  disc 
of  confusion  by  which  a  point  is  represented. 


Let  us  see  what  that  amounts  to  in  fractions  of  an  inch.  A 
millimetre  being  0  03937  of  an  inch,  we  find  that,  multiplying  that 
amount  by  0  193,  we  get  000759  of  an  inch,  which  is  decidedly  less 
than  the  hundredth  of  an  inch,  which  all  the  parties  to  the  recently 
buried  discussion  accepted  as  an  allowable  deviation  from  a  mathe¬ 
matical  point.  Therefore,  why  all  this  talk? 

The  enthusiasts  on  the  gum-bichromate  process  are  having  their 
lines  made  pleasant  by  being  able  to  purchase  the  stuff  ready-made ; 
but,  at  the  discussion  at  the  London  Provincial  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  the  other  day,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  agree  upon  so 
simple  a  matter  as  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  this  paper.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  gum-bichromate  paper 
should  not  follow  the  well-known  rule  of  sensitised  carbon  tissue, 
that  its  sensitiveness  varies  with  its  age.  This  want  of  agreement 
could  thus  easily  be  explained. 


There  are  few  old  photographers  who  do  not  view  with  feelings  of 
pleasure  the  possibility  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  stereoscope, 
that  marvellous  instrument  without  which,  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  “no  home  was  complete.”  The  Editors  make  an  excellent 
suggestion  that  portrait  photographers  should  take  it  up.  But,  alas! 
I  fear  that  is  impossible  for  one  excellent  reason — retouching. 
Very  few  people  would  care  for  a  portrait  without  retouch¬ 
ing,  and,  if  it  were  adopted  with  stereo  views,  the  pencilling, 
which  could  not  be  identical  on  the  two  prints,  would  most 
probably  not  coalesce,  and  might  possibly  appear  projected,  or 
recessed,  as  regards  the  general  level  of  the  face.  In  any  case,  as 
the  actual  form  of  the  features  is  frequently  tampered  with,  not  to 
speak  of  redundancies  of  figures  being  “  rounded  off,”  there  is  every 
probability  that  these  alterations  would  manifest  their  presence  with 
a  decided  and  undue  prominence.  And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  any  such  considerations  as  these  putting 
retouching  out  of  fashion.  Speaking  of  lenses,  it  is  worth  while 
calling  attention  to  an  article  by  “  R.”  in  the  Journal  for  the 
17th  ult.  He  gives  a  diagram  showing  how  with  the  ordinary  group 
lens  of  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  type  a  group,  if  the  figures  are 
to  be  placed  so  as  to  be  in  focus  at  full  aperture,  should  be 
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arranged  on  a  very  deep  curve,  not  in  any  way  one  of  the  shape  of 
a  section  of  a  saucer  as  often  recommended.  A  word  as  to  this 
may  be  useful.  This  arrangement  of  figures  to  get  sharpness  is  only 
useful  with  figures  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the 
camera ;  if  a  large  group  is  taken,  necessitating  the  removal  of  the 
camera  to  a  considerable  distance,  no  practically  possible  curved 
arrangement  of  the  figures  would  be  of  any  avail  to  counteract 
the  curved  field  of  delineation  given  by  the  older  types  of  lenses. 

I  will  conclude  by  giving  what  may  be  a  useful  prescription  to 
others  besides  the  sufferer  who  (p.  384),  under  the  name  of  “De¬ 
veloper,”  writes  complaining  of  pains  in  his  eyes  when  he  comes  into 
the  light  after  working  in  the  dark  room.  I  expect  that  the  actual 
pain  suffered  is  due  to  some  little  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
besides  the  mere  shock  to  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the  region 
through  the  change  from  darkness  to  glare.  Let  a  little  boric  acid 
(eight  grains  to  the  ounce)  be  kept  dissolved  in  water,  and  let  him 
bathe  his  eyes  (using  a  clean  piece  of  lint  or  a  small  very  clean 
sponge)  with  this  solution  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm 
water.  Au  eyewash  of  about  80°  F.  is  quite  pleasant  to  use,  while 
cold  solutions  would  be  irritating.  Free  Lance. 


FORMALIN  VERSUS  ALUM. 

Your  Ex  Cathedra  remarks  on  the  subject  of  formalin  in  last  week’s 
issue  were  very  opportune,  coming  as  they  did  simultaneously  with 
the  first  spell  of  really  hot  weather  we  have  had  this  summer,  and 
without  doubt  they  will  convey  a  useful  hint  to  many  who  will  find 
themselves  in  trouble.  Perhaps  a  few  additional  words  on  the 
subject  of  formalin  as  a  substitute  for  alum,  in  which  capacity  I  have 
used  it  for  some  time  now,  may  not  be  amiss. 

I  may  commence  by  saying  that  for  ordinary  negative  purposes  I 
have  long  relinquished  the  use  of  alum  except  under  very  abnormal 
or  trying  conditions,  partly  because  as  a  rule  the  plates  now  issued 
do  not  require  it,  even  though  their  makers  may  recommend  its  use 
as  a  possible  safeguard  against  frilling  and  softening  of  the  film. 
But  even  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  some  hardening  agent  is 
desirable,  alum  brings  with  it  so  many  other  troubles  that,  in 
extreme  circumstances,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  any  use  at  all.  I  read 
somewhere  or  other  a  short  time  ago  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
“  more  negatives  are  spoilt  by  alum  than  by  any  other  cause and, 
though  I  should  scarcely  like  to  commit  myself  to  a  full  agreement 
with  that  expression,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  there  is  some  suspicion 
of  truth  in  it.  However,  on  the  question  of  its  application  to 
negatives  I  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say  further  on. 

If  the  opinion  I  have  just  quoted  had  been  expressed  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  alum  in  conjunction  with  gelatino- chloride  prints,  then 

should  have  been  quite  ready  to  agree  with  it  to  the  fullest  extent, 
for  I  believe  I  have  already  more  than  once  publicly  stated  that 
gelatine  papers  have  no  more  dangerous  and  insidious  foe  ;  and  it  is 
in  this  connexion  that  I  have  for  many  months  past  entirely  substi¬ 
tuted  formalin  for  alum  with,  I  think,  the  greatest  advantage.  I 
say  this  because,  whereas  formerly,  despite  every  care  in  treatment? 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  find  gelatine  prints  developing  yellow 
patches  within  a  few  weeks  of  their  being  finished,  I  have  not  met 
with  a  single  instance  of  the  sort  since  I  adopted  formalin,  and  this 
although  the  circumstances  attending  its  use  would  certainly  be  in 
favour  of  instability  if  formaline  possessed  the  same  dangerous  pro¬ 
perties  as  alum. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  reasons  why  a  hardening  agent 
is  desirable  with  gelatine  printing-out  paper  and  not  with  negatives, 
as  they  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Suffice  it  that  with  the  soft  and 
practically  perfectly  soluble  positive  film,  the  use  of  alum  does 
materially  facilitate  the  later  manipulation  of  washing,  drying,  and 
mounting,  and  it  possibly  does  no  harm  if  the  prints  are  well  washed 
both  before  and  afcer  its  use.  But  there  is  just  the  difficulty. 
During  the  washing,  before  its  application,  if  it  be  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  remove  the  hyposulphites,  the  principal  part  of  the 
mischief  is  done,  at  least  in  such  weather  as  prevails  at  the  time  I 
write,  for  the  tender  film  becomes  still  softer  and  more  rotten,  and 
by  the  time  the  hardening  bath  is  applied  it  is  almost  too  late  to  do 


any  good.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alum  be  used  when  the  earliest 
signs  of  danger  are  evident,  and  before  the  hypo  is  removed,  or  if  it 
be  purposely  applied  as  an  eliminator,  then  the  seeds  of  inevitable 
decay  are  sown  and  the  life  of  prints  so  treated  may  be  surely 
reckoned  as  very  short.  Further  than  this,  even  though  the  preli¬ 
minary  washing  be  efficiently  performed,  unless  the  alum  be 
thoroughly  removed  by  an  almost  equally  prolonged  washing,  a 
scarcely  better  result  is  to  be  anticipated. 

But  with  formalin  there  is  no  such  necessity  for  careful  or  pro¬ 
longed  washing  before  or  after  its  application.  So  far  as  I  can  see 
it  exercises  no  chemical  action  on  the  silver  salts  in  the  print,  nor  on 
the  hypo,  and  may  apparently  be  used  immediately  the  print  is  taken 
from  the  fixing  bath.  Simply  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  I  have 
actually  transferred  a  print  direct  from  the  hypo,  without  washing, 
into  the  formalin  solution,  and  after  ten  minutes’  immersion  it  has 
been  washed  and  finished  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  now,  after  some 
weeks,  shows  not  the  slightest  sign  of  change.  I  am  pretty  certain 
that  the  same  would  not  be  the  case  with  alum. 

Although  for  various  reasons  I  do  not  adopt  that  plan  in  the  I 
ordinary  course  of  work,  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  good  offices 
of  formalin  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Accordingly,  when  the 
prints  leave  the  hypo  they  are  quickly  washed  in  two  or  three 
changes  of  water  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the  hypo,  and  are  then 
placed,  in  two  or  three  minutes’  time,  in  the  formalin  solution,  and 
there  left  to  soak  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  The  strength  of 
the  solution  is  not  very  material,  except  so  far  as  it  affects  the  time 
of  action ;  I  use  one  ounce  of  the  commercial  formalin  in  twenty 
ounces  of  water,  using  it  fresh  every  time.  For  economy’s  sake  I 
use  the  smallest  quantity  possible,  well  wetting  each  print  as  it  goes 
in,  and  leaving  them  to  soak  in  pretty  close  contact,  turning  them 
over  perhaps  two  or  three  times  during  the  immersion. 

Every  one  who  has  used  gelatino-chloride  paper  knows  too  well 
the  slippery,  rotten  feel  of  the  surface  in  hot  weather,  especially 
when  the  sulphocyanide  toning  bath  has  been  used ;  but  this  dis¬ 
appears  almost  instantly  in  the  formalin  solution,  giving  place  to 
the  firm,  leathery  touch  that  marks  the  alumed  print.  How  short 
an  application  is  really  effective  I  cannot  say ;  but,  as  no  harm 
appears  to  come  from  prolonging  it,  I  prefer  to  give  sufficient. 

There  is  another  advantage  formalin  presents  over  alum.  In 
order  to  meet  the  softening  action  of  the  sulphocyanide  bath  some  ol 
the  paper-makers  recommend  the  use  of  alum  before  toning;  but 
unless  it  be  thoroughly  removed — and  this  is  no  easy  matter — before 
the  prints  go  into  the  toning  bath,  the  action  of  the  latter  is  very 
irregular.  With  formalin  no  such  difficulty  presents  itself,  an 
sulphocyanide  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  weather  with  as  mucl; 
comfort,  so  far  as  the  physical  character  of  the  gelatine  film  is  con 
cerned,  as  if  it  were  the  “  combined  ”  bath. 

Turning  to  negatives.  Before  your  remarks  of  last  week  were  i  I 
print  I  had  been  experiencing  trouble  with  a  batch  of  rapid  plate 
of  a  brand  I  use  regularly,  that  were  developed  and  washed  in  tl 
evening,  and  which  had  scarcely  commenced  to  show  signs  of  dryic 
next  morning.  Even  soaking  in  spirit  made  no  impression  on  then, 
for,  after  they  had  become  surface-dry,  the  gelatine  seemed  as  thic 
and  swelled  and  full  of  water  as  before.  I  went  to  the  extent  evei 
of  giving  one  or  two  of  them  a  dose  of  absolute  alcohol,  and,  eve 
after  that  treatment,  one  of  them,  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  partial! 
melted — an  occurrence  I  never  previously  remember. 

I  had  three  more  of  the  same  plates  still  to  develop,  and  thes< 
after  fixing,  were  rinsed  well  under  the  tap,  and  then  placed  at  one 
into  the  five  per  cent,  formalin  solution  for  ten  minutes,  and  finall 
washed  in  the  usual  manner.  As  a  result  they  dried  as  usual  in 
perfectly  normal  manner,  where  the  others,  when  they  did  dry,  wer 
marked  all  over  with  incipient  “  fits,”  as  if  partly  decomposed. 

I  think  therefore  it  will  be  agreed  that  formalin  offers  decide 
advantages  over  alum,  inasmuch  as  while  it  is  equally  or  moi 
effective  as  a  hardening  agent,  it  can  be  applied  at  an  earlier,  or  ir 
deed  at  any  stage  of  the  manipulations  without  injury  to  the  print  c 
negative.  It  thus  acts  not  only  as  a  remedy  for  softening  of  tli 
gelatine,  but  as  a  preventive,  by  checking  it  before  it  has  time  t 
start ;  and,  whereas  alum  is  very  difficult  to  remove  from  tbj 
gelatine  film  when  it  once  gets  into  it,  the  formalin  is  gone  as  soo 
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as  the  “  greasiness  ”  (to  borrow  a  term  from  the  old  collodion  days) 
has  disappeared,  though  even  if  not  thoroughly  removed  by  washing, 
its  volatile  nature  would  ensure  its  removal  on  drying. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 

- 4 - 

PURE  PHOTOGRAPHY  VERSUS  THE  NEW  ART. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 

Although  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  make  any  reference 
to  the  gum-bichromate  process,  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  lead 
the  way  to  a  suggestion  which  seems  to  promise  a  means  of  producing 
pictorial  work — I  refrain  from  saying  “  artistic,”  as  that  is  a  debatable 
term — and  of  exercising  those  powers  of  individuality  that  seem  to  be  so 
much  in  evidence  of  late,  without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  pure  and 
legitimate  photography. 

No  one  will,  I  think,  deny  that  the  gum-bichromate  process  in  its  modern 
form,  as  improved  and  systematised  by  the  much-scorned  experi¬ 
mentalist,  is  capable  of  giving,  in  skilful  hands,  very  pleasing  results, 
results  that,  for  certain  classes  of  subjects,  are  quite  as  “  artistic  ”  as 
those  of  the  same  character  produced  by  other  methods  of  printing. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  scarcely  think  there  are  many  now  who  will  claim 
for  the  process  that  it  is  either  suitable  for  any  and  every  kind  of  picture, 
or  that  it  is  perfect  in  principle;  nor  are  there  many  who  will  re¬ 
cognise  it  as  an  easy  process  to  work,  and  those  few  who  have  had  the 
necessary  skill  and  perseverance  to  master  its  intricacies  must  by  this 
time  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  amount  of  care  and 
devotion  to  the  work  bestowed  in  other  directions  would  undoubtedly 
lead  to  a  better  return. 

As  to  the  cry  that  was  raised  some  time  ago  that  the  text-books 
were  all  wrong  in  teaching  that,  to  secure  perfect  gradation  in  printing 
processes  based  on  the  use  of  bichromate  gelatine  and  its  analogues,  it 
is  necessary  to  develop  from  the  under  side  of  the  exposed  film, 'I  think 
most  of  those  who  know  anything  of  the  subject  will  agree  that  the 
writers  of  those  guides  will  be  nearer  the  truth  if  they  continue  in  the 
same  vicious  course. 

It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  all  the  early  workers — Fargier,  Abbe 
Laborde,  Blair,  Swan,  and  even  Pouncy  himself,  who  is  now  recognised 
as  the  father  of  gum  -  bichromate,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  get 
satisfactory  results  by  the  direct  method  of  printing,  should  have 
resorted  to  “  transfer  ”  in  some  form  as  the  only  means  of  getting  true 
gradation.  Carey  Lea,  in  his  Manual,  speaking  of  the  earlier  processes, 
says:  “The  only  indications  of  half-tone  obtained  seem  to  have  been 
due  to  inequalities  in  the  paper;”  and,  curiously  enough,  the  best 
results  of  the  present  day  are  produced  on  rough-grained  paper.  The 
Abbe  Laborde  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  recognise  the  weak  spot  in 
direct  printing,  and  he  suggested  printing  through  the  paper,  but  Swan’s 
was  the  first  perfect  transfer  method,  or  rather  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  present  perfect  process.  I  have  never  seen  it  stated  in  connexion 
with  gum  bichromate,  although  Pouncy  has  been  over  and  over  again  put 
forward  as  having  produced  perfect  results  by  the  method  forty  years 
ago — I  have  never  seen  it  mentioned,  I  repeat,  by  either  friend  or  foe  of 
the  modern  method,  that  Pouncy  himself  in  1863  abandoned  direct 
printing  and  patented  a  transfer  process.  In  this  process,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  the  sensitive  pigment  was  spread  upon  translucent 
paper,  and  was  exposed  with  the  back  of  the  paper  in  contact  with  the 
negative,  which,  of  course,  gave  a  reversed  print.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty,  the  patentee  gave  full  directions  for  transferring  the  image  so 
produced  to  another  support  ;  but  that  process  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  used,  except  by  Pouncy  himself,  as  Swan’s  process,  which 
was  patented  and  published  a  year  later,  entirely  superseded  it. 

If  Pouncy,  the  father  of  this  forty-year-old  “  perfect  ”  process  him¬ 
self  abandoned  it,  its  present  day  adaptors  can  only  find  fault  with  the 
text-books  on  the  supposition  that  they  themselves  set  up  as  a  new 
standard  of  “  perfection,”  one  that  has  been  already  abandoned  by  all  the 
honoured  workers  of  the  past. 

The  claims  made  in  favour  of  the  gum -bichromate  process  by  the 
earlier  of  its  modern  exploiteurs,  were  that  it  was  different  from  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  offered  scope  for  the  introduction  of  any  amount  of  the 
“personal  element;”  further,  it  is,  or  was,  so  beautifully  simple,  not 
having  been  “  messed  about,”  and  “  complicated  ”  by  the  experimenta¬ 
list,  that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  two  similar  resulte.  Now  that 
the  experimentalist  has  got  at  it,  it  has,  I  presume,  lost  its  charms  for 
many  of  the  earlier  workers  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  how  or  why  in  its  latest 
improved  form  they  need  turn  back  upon  it.  It  entails  at  the  present 
day  no  greater  need  for  accurate  focussing,  correct  timing,  nor  any 
greater  attention  to  technique  generally;  and,  as  far  as  lean  gather  from 


the  writings  of  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  study  and  improve 
the  process,  while  it  is  possible,  with  due  care,  to  produce  much  better 
results  than  formerly,  it  is  no  whit  more  difficult  to  turn  them  out 
just  as  bad. 

After  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  process  in  the  matter  of  correct 
rendering  of  gradation  is  not  a  perfect  one,  though,  by  various  kinds  of 
manipulation — some  fair,  some  doubtfully  so — during  development,  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  that  are  satisfactory  to  a  pictorial  extent,  still  the 
fact  remains  that  its  use  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  But  there 
is  another  process  of  a  not  very  dissimilar  character,  which  offers  all  the 
scope  for  individuality,  and,  more,  gives  far  more  control  and  infinitely 
greater  opportunity  of  creating  pictorial  effects  than  does  gum-bichromate, 
and  this,  moreover,  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  photographic  manner, 
I  allude  to  the  “  dusting-on  ”  or  “  powder  ”  process. 

In  this,  as  is  well  known,  a  sensitive  mixture  which  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  modern  gum-bichromate  process,  but  without 
any  colouring  matter,  is  exposed  to  light,  and,  owing  to  certain  hygroscopic 
properties  of  the  film,  which  are  destroyed  more  or  less  according  to  the 
degree  of  light  action,  it  acquires  a  selective  attraction  for  any  fine  powder 
that  may  be  dusted  on  to  it.  Thus,  when  dusted  after  exposure  with  a 
powdered  pigment,  the  latter  adheres  to  it  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
exposure,  and  an  image  is  built  up,  if  the  exposure  has  been  correct,  in 
perfectly  true  gradation. 

In  a  process  based  on  this  principle  the  “control”  is  practically 
unlimited.  It  is  not  confined  to  “local  treatment,”  which  in  itself  is  a 
host,  but,  by  the  use  of  colours  of  different  degree  of  “saturation,” 
shadows  may  be  deepened  or  lowered,  detail  strengthened,  if  it  is  weak, 
and,  indeed,  the  progress  of  the  image  moulded  or  modified  to  the  will  of 
the  operator. 

Of  course,  there  are  difficulties  in  connexion  with  the  process  in  the 
application  I  suggest.  First  of  these  is  that  the  positive  must  be  made 
from  a  positive,  not  from  a  negative,  but  this  prevails  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  photography.  The  most  serious  difficulty  is  the  application  of 
the  sensitive  preparation  to  paper  as  distinguished  from  glass  or  other 
support ;  or,  rather,  not  its  application,  but  its  perfect  desiccation  with¬ 
out  causing  the  paper  to  curl  or  “  cockle,”  for  the  whole  success  of  the 
method  hinges  on  the  complete  and  thorough  absence  of  moisture  at  the 
time  of  exposure,  and  perhaps  also  at  the  commencement  of  the 
development.  However,  this  is  not  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  for  I 
have  produced,  without  any  special  effort,  very  passable  results  on  paper. 
Cary  Lea  published  a  paper  process  many — about  thirty — years  ago,  but 
since  then  the  process  has  been  chiefly  used  for  the  reproduction  of 
negatives  (on  glass,  of  course)  and  positives  on  opal,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  admirably  adapted. 

Those  who  wish  for  fresh  fields  to  conquer,  and  who  are  not  afraid  of 
an  obstacle  or  two,  will,  I  think,  find  the  powder  process  to  possess  more 
than  the  advantages  claimed  for  gum-bichromate,  with  the  additional 
one  that,  in  principle,  it  is  a  perfect  process,  and  not  a  makeshift. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  EXHIBIT  PORTRAITS. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  we  have  to  reply  to  in  the  Answers 
Column  is  with  reference  to  the  right  of  photographers  to  exhibit  portraits 
of  sitters,  taken  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  as  specimens  in  their 
windows  or  show  cases,  against  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  sitters  or  others 
interested.  It  cannot  be  too  well  known  amongst  professionals  that  they 
have  no  legal  right  whatever  to  do  so.  That  question  was  settled  some 
years  ago,  in  the  well-known  case  of  Pollard  v.  The  Photographic  Com¬ 
pany,  when  Mr.  Justice  North,  who  tried  the  case,  ruled  that  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  who  was  employed  by  a  customer  to  take  his  or  her  photograph, 
is  not  justified  in  striking  off  copies  for  his  own  use,  and  selling  them,  or 
disposing  of  them,  or  of  publicly  exhibiting  them  by  way  of  advertise¬ 
ment,  without  the  authority  of  such  customer.  He  also  added  thaf, 
“  In  my  opinion,  the  photographer  who  uses  the  negative  to  produce 
other  copies  for  his  own  use,  without  authority,  is  abusing  the  pover 
confidentially  placed  in  his  hands  merely  for  supplying  the  customer ; 
and,  further,  I  hold  that  the  bargain  between  the  customer  and  the 
photographer  includes,  by  implication,  an  agreement  that  the  prints 
taken  from  the  negative  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  only.”  Here  is  a  clear  and  explicit  judgment  on  the  matter,  and 
there  is  no  question  on  the  subject. 

Why  any  photographer  should  persist  in  exhibiting  a  portrait,  or  desire 
to  show  one,  against  the  wishes  of  the  sitter  it  is  difficult  to  understand, 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  quite  apart  from  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
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question.  One  would  think  that  it  was  not  good  polioy  to  offend  customers, 
particularly  as  offence  given  to  one  customer  in  this  way  naturally  deters 
his  or  her  friends  from  sitting  to  the  same  photographer,  from  the  fear 
that  their  portraits,  when  taken,  may  be  similarly  used  to  their  annoy¬ 
ance.  Especially  does  this  apply  in  provincial  towns,  and  it  is  from 
them  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  queries  that  we  have  to  answer 
emanate.  We  were  once  asked  by  a  lady  friend,  who,  by  the  way,  made 
an  admirable  picture,  to  recommend  a  “  respectable  photographer,”  to 
whom  she  could  sit  without  her  portrait  being  afterwards  shown,  as  she 
strongly  objected,  as  she  said,  to  being  “  pilloried  in  show  cases,”  as  she 
had  been  after  some  previous  sittings. 

Some  months  back,  when  visiting  the  Friday  market  in  the  Caledonian- 
road,  we  saw  a  number  of  very  fine  carbon  enlargements,  24  x  18  and 
upwards,  highly  finished  and  framed,  for  sale.  They  had  been  a  portion 
of  the  specimens  of  a  well-known  house  that  went  into  a  limited  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  were  not  all  portraits  of  public  characters.  It  might  be  a 
question  how  Mr.  Justice  North’s  ruling  would  apply  in  a  case  of  this 
sort,  seeing  that  the  pictures  were  sold  in  “market  overt.”  Stolen 
property,  if  purchased  in  “market  overt,”  cannot  be  claimed  by  its  late 
owner,  except  under  special  circumstances,  and  it  might  be  a  question 
whether  the  purchasers  of  these  pictures  had  the  right  to  use  them  as 
specimens  against  the  wishes  of  the  originator.  It  seems  a  rather  knotty 
point. 

- 4 - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

The  Paper  Ring*. — The  Photographische  Correspendenz  has 
an  interesting  communication  from  its  Berlin  Correspondent  ex¬ 
plaining  the  present  combination  in  the  photographic  paper  trade. 
All  the  paper  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printing-out  paper  comes 
from  two  makers,  Blanchet  freres  &  Kleber,  of  Rives,  and  Steinbach 
&  Co.,  of  Malmedy.  The  monopoly  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  material  to  which  the  sensitive  silver  surface  is  indifferent, 
and  to  the  heavy  losses  which  may  be  sustained  in  starting  a  new 
factory.  But  that  they  are  not  insurmountable  was  demonstrated  a 
few  years  ago,  when  a  new  faetory  was  started  at  Rives,  and  soon 
produced  paper  equal  to  Blanchet’s.  The  latter  firm  then  bought 
the  new  factory,  in  consideration  of  an  annuity.  Although  the 
fashion  for  photography  has  increased  the  demand  for  paper  very 
considerably,  and  the  manufacturers  have  been  making  handsome 
profits,  they  have  made  further  use  of  the  opportunity  by  raising 
their  prices  cent,  per  cent,  indirectly.  The  two  manufacturers  have 
combined  and  founded  the  General  Paper  Co.  of  Brussels  for  the  sale 
of  their  paper,  and  to  control  the  supply.  The  Dresden  manufac¬ 
turers  of  photographic  printing  papers  have  been  compelled  to  agree 
to  the  advance  in  price,  but  have  contracted  to  take  the  whole  supply 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  other  manufacturers  of  printing-out 
paper  have  now  been  requested  by  the  Dresden  firms  to  take  limited 
supplies  at  the  increased  cost  price,  upon  penalty  of  not  getting  any 
paper  at  all.  The  supply  to  each  is  limited  to  the  quantity  used  last 
year.  The  effect  of  this  combination,  if  successful,  will  be  to  cir¬ 
cumscribe  the  business  of  all  the  manufacturers,  who  have  to  buy  of 
the  Dresden  firms.  The  natural  expansion  of  trade  must,  con¬ 
sequently,  flow  to  the  latter,  and  it  also  becomes  impossible  for  any 
new  firm  to  manufacture  printing-out  paper  unless  some  other 
suitable  paper  can  be  used. 

The  Cooke  liens. — The  editor  of  the  Photographische  Corre- 
spondenz  mentions  that  he  has  received  a  communication  from 
Dr.  M.  von  Rohr  concerning  the  discussion  between  himself  and 
Dr.  Kaempfer  as  to  the  rapidity  of  the  Cooke  lens.  Dr.  Kaempfer 
admits  that  what  he  has  claimed  rests  upon  an  assumption,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  confirmed  by  the  comparative  tests  he  had  made.  Dr. 
Von  Rohr,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  comparative  tests  of  an 
unexceptionable  nature  with  the  Cooke  lens  and  the  anastigmatic 
doublet.  These  were  submitted  to  the  Vienna  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  showed  no  advantage  in  favour  of  the  former.  Dr.  Von 
Rohr  then  proceeds  to  say :  “  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  conclude 
that,  in  the  present  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
constants  of  absorption  of  the  new  glasses,  the  means  are  not  to  hand 
by  which  we  could  compute  the  loss  from  absorption  in  the  various 
types  of  lenses.  But,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  we  must 
know  the  loss  from  absorption  and  reflection,  and,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  exposures,  the  conditions  under  which  the  rays  of  light  are 
combined  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  The  fact  that  there  is  less 
absorption  in  the  Cooke  lens  gives  no  justification  for  the  assertion 
that,  upon  theoretical  grounds,  its  absolute  rapidity  is  greater  than, 
for  instance,  the  anastigmatic  doublets.  Moreover,  it  is  brought 
decidedly  into  question  by  the  practical  tests  which  have  been  made.” 


Incandescent  liampB. — The  Deutsche  Photographen-Zeituwj 
draws  attention  to  an  improvement  in  incandescent  lamps  by  Dr. 
Auer  von  Welsbach,  which  appears  to  be  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance.  This  consists  in  the  employment  of  metals  of  the  osmium 
group  in  admixture  (or  of  osmium  alone)  which  do  not  melt  at  high 
temperature,  and  thus  facilitate  the  use  of  stronger  currents  and 
the  generation  of  more  intense  light.  These  metals  may  be  used  in 
lamps  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted  or  not,  and  they  give  a 
very  intense  light  of  dazzling  whiteness.  The  patent  specification 
runs  as  follows:  ‘‘Firstly,  for  the  use  of  filaments  of  osmium, 
either  alone  or  in  admixture  with  other  metals  similar  to  platinum; 
secondly,  for  the  preparation  of  these  osmium  filaments  ;  thirdly, 
for  the  preparation  of  filaments  of  platinum  and  osmium  with 
oxides  of  the  rarer  earth  metals.”  Auer  von  Welsbach  prepares  th> 
filaments  by  repeatedly  dipping  osmium  wire  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
aluminium,  and  by  subsequent  incandesc  mce  producing  upon  it  a 
delicate,  even  film  of  aluminium  oxide.  Filaments  thus  prepared 
cannot  possibly  be  melted  in  vacuo,  and  remain  unchanged  at  high 
incandescence  in  the  open  air.  Perhaps  the  inteuse,  steady  white 
light  of  Welsbach’s  electric  incandescent  lamps  will  give  the  photo¬ 
grapher  the  power  to  dispense  with  daylight. 


The  Chassag-ne  Process.— Dr.  E.  Vogel  gives  the  following 
simple  method  in  the  Photographische  Mitteilungen,  by  which  coloured 
photographs  may  be  produced  in  much  the  same  way  as  by  the 
Chassagne  process.  Albumen,  gelatino-chloride,  and  bromide  prints 
may  be  used,  but  not  collodio-chloride.  By  the  Chassagne  process 
the  prints  are  first  treated  with  a  colourless  fluid  to  open  the  pores 
of  the  film.  The  print  is  then  blotted  off  and  coloured  with  the 
three  tints,  yellow,  red,  and  blue.  Instead  of  the  colourless  Chas¬ 
sagne  solution,  the  following  may  be  used  :  2  grammes  of  dry  egg 
albumen  dissolved  in  100  c.  c.  of  water  and  2  c.  c.  of  ammonia.  The 
use  of  the  ammonia  is  to  remove  any  trace  of  grease,  which  would 
prevent  the  absorption  of  the  colours.  The  solution  should  be 
freshly  prepared,  as  it  deteriorates  rapidly  in  summer.  A  few  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  increase  the  keeping  quality  considerably.  The 
colours  should  be  unaffected  by  ammonia,  otherwise  the  print¬ 
preparing  solution  will  cause  difficulties.  The  following  are  especi 
ally  suitable  : — Yellow :  Picrate  of  ammonia,  which  may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  picric  acid  in  water  and  adding  ammonia  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  until  it  may  be  smelt.  Red :  Safranin  G.  extra.  Blue  :  Methy¬ 
lene  blue.  The  colours  should  be  very  dilute  ;  for  instance,  half  a 
gramme  of  methylene  blue,  dissolved  in  1000  c.  c.  of  water,  is  quite 
strong  enough.  It  is  preferable  to  keep  the  colours  in  more  con¬ 
centrated  solutions,  and  to  dilute  them  as  required. 


Canvas  Effects. — As  a  novelty  we  may  mention,  that  Dr. 
Liesegang  draws  attention  in  his  paper,  the  Amateur  Photograph ,  to 
a  method  of  imitating  oil  paintings  practised  by  Dr.  Hiddemann. 
The  plate  is  first  exposed  in  the  camera  upon  a  piece  of  stretched 
canvas,  and  afterwards  for  the  portrait  or  landscape.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  as  a  recommendation,  that  there  is  no  hardness  in  the 
shadows  in  effects  of  strong  sunlight.  A  piece  of  coarse  canvas  is 
washed,  ironed,  and  stretched  quite  smooth.  Focus  quite  sharp,  and 
expose  with  the  smallest  stop.  For  the  portrait,  or  landscape,  a  very 
full  exposure  should  be  given,  and  development  should  be  controlled 
and  very  slow. 


Acetylene. — Concerning  the  reactions  of  acetylene  the  Deutsche 
Photographen-Zeitung  gives  the  following  communication  from  Carl 
F.  Reichelt.  If  treated  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  acetylene  be¬ 
comes  graphite,  and  the  same  obtains  with  most  of  the  carbides. 
The  reaction  takes  place  at  150°  C.,  under  a  pressure  of  five  atmo¬ 
spheres.  The  person  who  has  discovered  this  method  thinks  it  may 
be  of  use  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils  and  printers’  ink  of  great 
purity,  but,  at  the  present  high  price  of  acetylene  and  carbide,  there 
is  no  prospect  of  commercial  success.  Carbide  of  soda  is  a  white 
powdery  substance  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1*575  at  15°  C.,  and 
appears  to  be  quite  insoluble.  Dry  air  and  oxygen  do  not  affect  it 
at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  gentle  ^eat, 
combustion  takes  place  with  Na2C03  as  residue.  Carbide  of  soda 
becomes  incandescent  in  the  presence  of  chlorine,  and  it  burns  with 
explosive  effects  in  the  presence  of  fumes  of  bromine.  Iodine 
affects  it  much  more  slowly,  and  forms  C2T2,  which  melts  at  185°. 
Hydrogen  causes  no  reaction  whatever.  If  thrown  into  water, 
carbide  of  soda  explodes,  and  deposits  carbon.  C02  and  S02  also 
render  it  incandescent.  In  the  cold  state  it  reacts  upon  a  number 
of  organic  substances.  With  the  primary  and  secondary  alcohol  it 
produces  ethine  and  the  corresponding  alcoholates. 
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Pyrograllic  Acid. — Dr.  R.  E.  Liesegang  has  an  interesting 
short  article  in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz  on  our  old  friend 
pyro.  After  referring  to  its  value  as  a  developer  in  the  production 
■of  stain  as  well  as  silver  in  the  formation  of  the  image,  he  inquires, 
Of  what  does  this  oxidation  product  consist  ?  The  answer  not 
only  interests  photographers,  but  dermatologists  also,  as  Dr.  Unna 
pointed  out  two  years  ago  that  oxidised  pyro  had  more  curative 
effect  on  the  skin  than  pyrogallic  acid.  The  perfectly  oxidised  sub¬ 
stance,  insoluble  in  ether,  has  been  used  in  medicine  under  the  name 
of  pyraloxin,  but  without  any  knowledge  of  its  formula.  Ber- 
thelot  has  been  studying  minutely  the  reactions  which  take  place 
between  pyrogallol  and  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  and  has 
published  a  preliminary  article  in  the  Comptes  Rendus.  It  appears 
that  the  results  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  alkali  used. 
Before  complete  oxidation  takes  place,  a  number  of  intermediate 
products  are  formed  in  succession,  which  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
primary  compound,  C6H6KOc.  The  first  products  of  oxidation  ap¬ 
proximate  to  purpurogallin.  When  extracted  with  ether,  they  are 
red,  crystalline,  and  turn  blue  in  contact  with  air  and  alkalies.  Their 
formula  is  C20II20O11,  and  differs  from  purpurogallin  (C20H1GO9)  by 
2H20.  The  author  has  also  studied  the  products  of  complete  oxida¬ 
tion.  Fugitive  acids  are  not  formed  in  measurable  quantity.  The 
author  indicates  as  the  chief  products,  C4H403,  soluble  in  ether,  and 
Ug H504,  soluble  in  water.  These  are  approximate  formulae,  but  the 
true  one  is  probably  C20H20O10.  These  substances  may  be  derived  by 
similar  equations  from  pyrogallol : — 

93  =  C90H1gO9  (purpurogallin)  +  4C02  +  4H20. 
90  =  C20H20On  +  400o  +  H20. 


<D  4C6H603  + 
<2)  4C6He03  + 
(3)  4CcH603 
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D2oH20016 


+  40O2  +  2H?0. 


A  complete  account  will  appear  in  the  Annales  de  Physique  et  de 
'Chimie  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 


ACTION  OF  PERSULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  ON  METALLIC 

SILVER. 

Technical  photography  does  not  possess,  at  present,  a  process  permitting 
of  directly  reducing  a  hard  phototype  which  has  been  under-exposed  and 
at  the  same  time  over- developed  without  destroying,  and  more  or  less 
weakening,  the  half  tones  which  correspond  with  the  shadows  of  the 
object  photographed. 

Negatives  presenting  this  defect  of  being  under-exposed  and  also  over¬ 
developed  could  not  therefore  be  improved  hitherto.  In  fact,  the  sub¬ 
stances  utilised  up  to  now  for  reducing  negatives,  such  as  a  mixture  of 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  act  on  the  silver 
which  forms  the  image  by  dissolving  it  gradually,  beginning  from  the 
surface  and  extending  to  the  base  of  the  gelatine  emulsion.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  known  that  the  photographic  image  is  constituted  by  reduced 
silver  in  graduated  layers,  as  the  action  of  the  light  has  been  more 
intense.  The  reduction  of  the  haloid  silver  salt  by  the  developer 
commences  actually  from  the  surface  to  the  base,  and  extends  in  depth 
to  the  region  to  which  it  has  been  more  particularly  illuminated. 

The  reducers  used  until  now  agitate  the  surface,  and  therefore  strongly 
affect  the  weak  impressions,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  these  should  be 
preserved.  We  have  found  that  persulphate  of  ammonia,  S04(NH4),  in 
aqueous  solution  has  the  property  of  reducing  negatives  by  acting 
preferentially  on  the  most  opaque  parts,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the 
half-tones  of  the  shadows,  which,  as  a  rule,  by  the  methods  used  at  the 
present  day,  are  the  first  to  disappear. 

This  result,  a  priori  paradoxical,  can  be  explained  if  it  is  admitted  that 
the  new  reagent  exercises  its  action  from  the  base  of  the  emulsion  to  the 
surface — that  is,  in  an  inverse  sense  of  the  substances  utilised  hitherto. 

Tnis  hypothesis,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  reactions  observed, 
can  be  explained  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Theory  of  Operations. 

Persulphate  of  ammonia,  as  is  known,  is  an  energetic  oxidiser.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  silver  in  the  negative  it  should  probably  give  a 
neutral  double  silver  salt  and  ammonia,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  the 
solution  having  acted  on  the  silver  precipitated,  moreover,  by  acid 
chlorhydric  or  chlorides.  The  reaction  can  really  be  expressed  in  the 
following  equation  :  — 

S04-NH4  +  Ag  S04<f  Ag 

\  NH4 

Persulphate  of  Silver.  Neutral  double  sulphate 

ammonia.  of  s.lver  and  ammonia. 

Although  endowed  with  energetic  oxidising  properties,  persulphate  of 
ammonia,  like  oxygenised  water,  is  susceptible  of  giving  reducing  re¬ 
action;  for  instance,  if  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  it  rapidly 
reduces  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  at  the  same  time  producing 
abundant  release  of  oxygen.  We  believe  this  reaction  can  be  expressed 
by  the  following  equation  : — 

2(S04-NH4)  +  2(H20)  +2(AgN03)  =  2(S04HNH4)  +  2(N03H)  +  Ag2  +  02 


Thanks  to  this  last-named  reaction,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  explain  in  a 
rational  manner  the  peculiar  action  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  on 
gelatine  emulsions  containing  the  silver  of  the  image. 

If  a  negative  is  put  into  the  persulphate  of  ammonia  solution,  this 
penetrates  rapidly  into  the  interior  of  the  gelatine  emulsion,  and  is  in 
contact  with  the  silver.  A  small  quantity  of  double  silver  salt  is  formed, 
which  is  diffused  in  the  excess  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  solution  in 
which  the  negative  is  placed.  This,  in  the  presence  of  the  scluble  silver 
salt  formed,  tends  to  give  the  reduced  silver,  but  this  inverse  reaction  is 
produced  mainly  on  the  outside  of  the  gelatine  emulsion,  considering  it 
is  there  where  the  excess  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  necessary  for  re¬ 
duction  is  found  and  must  proceed  from  the  surface  to  the  base  of  the 
emulsion. 

It  is  undoubtedly  this  inverse  reaction  which  tends  to  lessen  (especially 
externally)  the  dissolution  of  silver  in  the  persulphate  of  ammonia;  thot 
is  why  it  is  not  possible  for  this  reagent  to  weaken,  even  in  a  slight 
degree,  the  over-exposure  fogs,  which,  a3  is  known,  are  constituted 
exclusively  by  reduced  silver  on  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  emulsions. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  persulphate  of  ammonia  acts  the 
best  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution.  In  a  solution  more  or  less  concentrated 
its  action  presents  always  the  same  character,  but  it  is  simply  more  rapid 
or  slower,  and  leads  always  to  the  same  final  result.  If  the  solution 
surpasses  five  per  cent. ,  the  gelatine  may  alter.  It  is  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  not  to  exceed  this  percentage  in  practice,  in  case  very  rapid 
action  is  desired. 

The  action  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  exercises  itself  on  the  negatives 
after  washing  with  water  very  summarily  after  fixing,  in  order  to  remove 
the  greater  portion  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium ;  but  then  it  is  necessary, 
after  a  few  minutes’  immersion  in  the  first  bath,  to  replace  by  a  new 
bath,  because  the  persulphate  oxidises  the  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  trans¬ 
forms  it  into  bisulphite,  and  it  is  only  when  this  reaction  has  taken  place 
that  the  silver  dissolves. 

It  is  therefore  preferable,  in  order  not  to  uselessly  employ  the  persul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  to  completely  eliminate  the  hyposulphite  of  sodium 
from  the  negative  by  washing  before  the  process  of  reducing  is  made. 

When  removing  the  negative  from  the  persulphate  solution,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  action  of  this  body  still  continues,  and,  if  it  is  not 
washed  very  abundantly  at  once,  the  reducing  action  may  possibly  con¬ 
tinue  beyond  what  is  desired. 

This  can  easily  be  avoided  if  the  operation  is  stopped  when  the  nega¬ 
tive  has  not  yet  attained  the  degree  of  reduction  which  is  desired,  and  by 
putting  the  negative  immediately  from  the  persulphate  bath  for  a  few 
minutes  into  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of  sodium  or  bisulphite 
of  sodium.  These  bodies  transform  the  persulphate  of  ammonia  into 
sulphate,  which  does  not  then  react  on  the  silver  in  the  negative. 

The  operation  is  terminated  by  eliminating  the  soluble  salts  which 
remain  in  the  emulsion  by  summary  washing.  We  would  observe  that 
the  reducing  is  more  rapid  when  the  gelatine  emulsion  has  been  swelled 
than  when  it  is  in  a  dry  state,  which  confirms,  moreover,  the  action  of 
the  reagent.  Besides,  the  intensity  of  the  image  after  it  has  been  reduced 
can  again  be  intensified  by  the  usual  intensifiers — for  instance,  bichloride 
of  mercury  and  ammonia. 

Conclusion. — To  sum  up,  it  becomes  possible  by  the  use  of  persulphate 
of  ammonia  to  take  the  most  complete  advantage  of  under-exposed 
negatives  which  have  been  over-developed  without  having  any  anxiety  as 
to  the  hardness  of  the  image  obtained  and  by  getting  the  maximum 
amount  of  details,  as  subsequently  the  negative  can  be  reduced  in  the 
solution  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  and  stopping  the  reduction  at  a 
finished  point. 

Lastly,  it  is  possible  to  correct  the  effects  of  over-development  in  the 
case  of  normal  exposure,  a  result  which  no  known  reducer  has  been  able 
to  accomplish.  LumiJire  and  Seyewetz. 

- - 

“  SOLIO.” 

[Abstract  of  Times  report.] 

Tins  was  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  date  1  April  29,  1897,  affirming  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich 
of  November  6,  1896.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  reported 
in  13  the  Times  Law  Reports,  373,  and  14  Patent  Cases  487,  and  the 
only  question — one  of  great  commercial  importance  and  likely,  from  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  judgments,  to  influence  the  practice  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  which  had  been  used  by  the  appellants  since  March, 
1892 — was  whether  the  word  “  solio  ”  was  a  trade  mark  capable  of  regis¬ 
tration.  The  Courts  below  held  that  the  word  ought  not  to  be  registered, 
inasmuch  as  it  suggested  the  Latin  word  “sol,”  and  was  therefore 
descriptive  and  bad  reference  to  the  processes  of  photography.  From 
the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  word  originally  chosen  was  “  Soho, 
as  the  company  had  formerly  done  business  in  Soho-square.  It  happened, 
however,  to  be  printed  so  as  to  look  like  solio,  and  Mr.  George  Eastman 
said  he  chose  the  latter  word  in  preference  as  being  purely  arbitrary. 
The  arguments  were  heard  on  June  24  and  28,  and  their  Lordships  on 
the  28th  intimated  their  intention  of  reversing  the  decision  below,  but 
took  time  to  consider  the  form  in  which  their  judgments  should  be 
expressed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  moving  that  the  appeal  be  allowed,  3aid :  It 
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appears  to  me  that  to  construe  the  statute  now  in  question  it  is  not  only 
legitimate,  but  highly  convenient,  to  refer  both  to  the  former  Act  and  to 
the  ascertained  evils  to  which  the  former  Act  had  given  rise,  and  to  the 
latter  Act,  which  provided  the  remedy.  These  three  things  being 
compared,  I  cannot  doubt  the  conclusion.  Now,  the  objection  pointed 
out  by  the  Commissioners  was  that  a  particular  individual  could  not  be 
permitted  to  take  exclusive  possession  of  any  part  of  our  language,  and 
thiB  objection  appears  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  framers  of  the 
earlier  statute  when  they  made  the  phrase  “  fancy  word  ”  part  of  the 
definition  of  what  might  be  registered  as  a  trade  mark.  It  was  the  use 
of  that  phrase  and  its  accompanying  qualification  which  gave  rise  to 
much  litigation  ;  and  I  am  certainly  not  disposed  to  hold  that  cases 
decided  under  that  Act  can  have  any  bearing  upon  the  construction  of 
that  part  of  the  Act  now  under  consideration,  which  was  obviously 
intended  as  an  alteration  and  amendment  of  the  former  Act.  The  present 
Act  provided,  among  other  things,  by  section  10  that  a  trade  mark  must 
consist  of  or  contain  at  least  certain  particulars,  the  first  of  which  is  “  an 
invented  word  or  invented  words.”  This  word  “  solio  ”  is  claimed  to  be 
an  invented  word,  and  it  has  been  adjudged  not  to  be  an  invented  word, 
and  apparently  (though  I  think  the  association  of  the  two  things  involves 
an  incorrect  construction  of  the  statute)  because  it  is  a  word  which  has 
reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of  the  goods.  I  think  it  is  an 
invented  word  within  the  meaning  of  this  statute.  I  know  of  no  such 
word  as  “  solio  ”  in  any  sense  which  would  make  it  intelligible  here, 
although  it  is  an  Italian  word  meaning  a  throne,  and  although  it  is  a 
Latin  word  in  the  ablative  case  with  the  same  meaning.  Not  much 
reliance,  however,  is  placed  upon  the  word  having  some  mer  ning  in  a 
foreign  tongue  ;  but  what  is  put  is  that  it  may  have  extracted  from  it  some 
meaning  in  relation  to  the  character  or  quality  of  the  goods  because  the 
letters  “sol  ”  may  be  understood  to  mean  the  sun.  And  it  is  true  that 
Shakespeare,  in  Troilus  and  Gressida,  speaks  of  our  planet  “  sol,”  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  goods  in  question  are  photographic  papers  and 
sunlight  is  operative  in  producing  impressions  on  photographic  paper, 
it  comes  within  the  prohibition  against  using  words  which  are  distinctive 
of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  goods  in  respect  of  which  the  word  is 
sought  to  be  registered.  My  answer  is  that  “  solio  ”  is  not  “  sol  ”  and 
“  sol  ”  is  not  “  solio  ”  It  certainly  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  you 
should  take  three  letters  out  of  a  word,  and  by  the  somewhat  circuitous 
process  that  hes  been  adopted  here  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
an  invented  word,  and  that  it  does  describe  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  goods.  I  desire  to  give  my  opinion  with  reference  to  the  particular 
word  and  not  to  go  behind  it.  I  can  quite  understand  suggesting  other 
words—  compound  words,  or  foreign  words,  as  to  which  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  say  that  they  were  invented  words — although  perhaps  never 
seen  before,  or  that  they  did  not  indicate  the  character  or  quality  of  the 
goods,  although  as  words  of  the  English  tongue  they  had  never  been 
seen  before.  Suppose  a  person  were  to  attempt  to  register  as  a  single 
English  word  “  cheap-and  good,”  or  even  without  taking  so  gross  an 
example,  using  a  word  so  slightly  differing  from  an  ordinary  and 
recognised  word  as  to  be  neither  an  invented  word  nor,  avoiding  the 
prohibited  choice  of  a  word,  indicating  character  or  quality.  The  line 
must  he  sometimes  difficult  to  draw,  but  to  my  mind  the  substance  of 
the  enactment  is  intelligible  enough,  and  the  Comptroller  has  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  in  substance  there  has  been  an  infringement  of  the 
rule.  Of  course,  also,  words  which  are  merely  misspelt,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  in  sound,  ordinary  English  words,  and  the  use  of  which  may 
tend  to  deceive,  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  I  am  satisfied  in  this  case 
to  say  that  the  word  “solio”  is  an  invented  word,  that  it  does  not 
indicate  the  character  or  quality  of  the  goods,  and  that  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  ought  to  be  reversed. 

Lord  Herschell :  The  Comptroller- General  of  Patents,  Designs,  and 
Trade  Marks  having  refused  to  register  “Solio”  as  a  trade  mark  in 
respect  of  photographic  paper,  the  applicants,  who  are  the  appellants  at 
your  Lordship’s  bar,  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  referred  the 
appeal  to  the  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  held  that  the  application 
had  been  rightly  refused,  and  his  judgment  was  upheld  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  ground  upon  which  the  Courts  proceeded  was  that  the 
word  “Solio”  had  reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of  the  goods, 
and  was  therefore  incapable  of  registration.  The  Court  of  Appeal  held 
itself  bound  by  a  previous  decision  of  the  same  Court  in  the  case  of 
“  In  re  Fnrbenfabriken  application  ”  (1  Ch.,  1894,  645;  63  L.J.  Ch.,  257), 
to  hold  that  an  invented  word  could  not  be  registered  if  it  had  any 
reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of  the  goods.  The  question  turns 
upon  the  construction  of  the  section  which  by  section  10  of  the  Act  of 
1888  is  substituted  for  section  64  of  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade 
Marks  Act  of  1883.  The  section  to  be  construed  provides  that  a  trade 
mark  “  must  consist  of  or  contain  at  least  one  of  the  following 
essential  particulars.”  Then  follow  seven  particulars,  distinguished  by 
the  letters  (a)  to  (e).  The  last  two  of  these  are  as  follows  : — (d)  An 
invented  word  or  invented  words ;  or  ( e )  a  word  or  words  having  no 
reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of  the  goods  and  not  being  a  geo¬ 
graphical  name.  Before  considering  the  effect  of  this  legislation,  I 
think  it  well  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  these  two  particulars  of  which 
a  trade  mark  may  consist  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Act  of  1883. 
On  the  other  hand,  “  fancy  word  or  words  not  in  common  use,” 
which  were  amongst  the  essential  particulars  in  section  64  of  the  Act  of 


1883,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  substituted  section.  It  had  been  held 
that  they  did  not  cover  words  that  were  descriptive,  and  the  section  had 
given  rise  to  much  litigation  and  some  divergence  of  judicial  opinion.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  legislation  by  which  the 
words  appearing  in  the  principal  Act  were  omitted,  and  the  provision 
found  in  the  later  Act  substituted.  In  the  Farbenfabriken  case  Mr. 
Justice  North  said  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  hold  “  somatose  ”  to 
be  an  invented  word  within  subsection  ( <1 )  having  regard  to  the  decisions 
with  respect  to  such  words  as  “Herbalin,”  “  Washerine,”  and  “  Valvo- 
line.”  All  these  decisions  had  reference  to  the  provisions  of  section  64 
of  the  Act  of  1883  with  regard  to  fancy  words.  In  my  opinion  none  of 
the  decisions  upon  that  part  of  the  original  section  have  any  bearing  on 
the  new  provisions  to  be  found  in  the  substituted  section,  the  purpoge 
of  which  was,  I  think,  to  get  rid  of  expressions  which  had  occasioned 
much  embarrasment,  and  of  all  the  distinctions  and  decisions  which 
had  been  founded  upon  them.  Those  decisions,  so  far  from  affording 
any  guide  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  particulars  designated  (tty 
and  (e),  are  likely  to  lead  to  error  if  applied  to  these  new  provisions. 
Addressing  myself,  then,  to  the  terms  of  the  substituted  section,  I  am 
unable  to  find  any  justification  for  qualifying  the  provision  “  (d)  an  in¬ 
vented  word,  or  words,”  by  the  condition  that  they  shall  have  no  reference 
to  the  character  or  qualify  of  the  goods.  By  the  words  which  introduce 
the  section  the  particulars  designated  under  the  headings  (a)  to  ( e )  are 
treated  as  separate  and  distinct.  “  A  trade  mark  must  consist  of  at  least 
one  of  the  following  essential  particulars.”  What  warrant  is  there,  then, 
for  transferring  words  found  in  any  one  of  these  particulars  to  any  other 
of  them  ?  With  all  deference  to  the  learned  Judges  who  have  thought 
otherwise,  I  can  see  none.  It  seems  to  me  to  involve  an  interpretation  of 
the  language  used  which  is  not  its  natural  grammatical  construction. 
In  the  Farbenfabriken  case  Lord  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  said: — “It  is 
impossible,  I  think,  to  hold  that  the  Legislature  intended  that  an 
invented  word  might  be  a  word  having  reference  to  the  character  or 
quality  of  the  goods,  where  is  a  non-invented  word  might  not.  There 
would  be  no  sense  in  so  holding.”  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  this  view. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  the  broadest  distinction  between  the 
two  cases.  Under  (e)  any  word  in  the  English  language  may  serve 
as  a  trade  mark,  the  commonest  word  in  the  language  might  be 
employed.  In  these  circumstances  it  would  obviously  have  been  out  of 
the  question  to  permit  a  person,  by  registering  a  trade  mark  in  respect 
of  a  particular  class  of  goods,  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  use  of  a  word 
having  reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of  those  goods.  The  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  English  language  is  common  property ;  it  belongs  alike  to 
all  ;  and  no  one  ought  to  be  permitted  to  prevent  the  other  members  of 
the  community  from  using,  for  purposes  of  description,  a  word  which  has 
reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of  goods.  If,  then,  the  use  of  every 
word  in  the  language  was  to  be  permitted  as  a  trade  mark,  it  was  surely 
essential  to  prevent  its  use  as  a  trade  mark  where  such  use  would  deprive 
the  rest  of  the  community  of  the  right  which  they  possessed  to  employ 
that  word  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  character  or  quality  of  goods. 
But  with  regard  to  words  which  are  truly  invented  words,  words  newly 
coined,  which  have  never  therefore  been  used,  the  case  is,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  altogether  different ;  and  the  reasons  which  required  the  insertion 
of  the  condition  are  altogether  wanting.  If  a  man  has  really  invented  a 
word  to  serve  as  his  trade  mark,  what  harm  is  done,  what  wrong  is  in¬ 
flicted,  if  others  be  prevented  from  employing  it,  and  its  use  is  limited 
in  relation  to  any  class  or  classes  of  goods  to  the  inventor  ?  So  far, 
then,  from  seeing  no  reason  for  a  distinction  between  the  particular 
designated  in  {d)  and  (e),  there  seems  to  me  abundant  reason  for  not  in¬ 
terpolating  in  (d)  words  which  the  Legislature  has  used  only  in  relation 
to  (c).  In  a  later  part  of  the  judgment  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
Lord  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  says  that,  to  constitute  an  invented  word 
within  the  meaning  of  the  section,  it  must  be  a  word  coined  for  the  first 
time.  “  Such  a  word,”  he  says,  “  is  of  necessity  incapable  of  haying 
reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of  goods,  because,  et  hypothesi,  it  is 
an  entirely  new  unknown  word,  incapable  of  conveying  anything,”  With 
this — subject  to  a  qualification  to  which  I  will  refer  in  a  moment — I  en¬ 
tirely  agree.  An  invented  word  has  of  itself  no  meaning  until  one  has 
been  attached  to  it.  But  this  circumstance  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
any  ground  for  qualifying  with  a  condition  not  applied  to  them  the  terms, 
“  an  invented  word  or  words.”  In  considering  the  case  of  an  application 
to  register  a  trade  mark  under  (d)  the  only  question  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  to  be  determined  is  whether  the  word  sought  to  be  registered  is  an  in¬ 
vented  word.  In  one  of  the  cases  on  this  subject  Lord  Justice  Kay  said: 
“  There  is  extremely  little  invention  in  the  matter.”  It  may  be  that  the 
word  “satinine,”  which  was  therein  question,  wa3  objectionable  op  other 
grounds,  but  if  the  word  be  an  “invented”  one  I  do  not  think  the 
quantum  of  invention  is  at  all  material.  An  invented  word  is  allowed  to 
be  registered  as  a  trade  mark,  not  as  a  reward  of  merit,  but  because  its 
registration  deprives  no  member  of  the  community  of  the  rights  which  he 
possesses  to  use  the  existing  vocabulary  as  he  pleases.  It  may,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  word  is  an  invented  word 
or  not.  I  do  not  think  the  combination  of  two  English  words  is  an  in¬ 
vented  word,  even  although  the  combination  may  not  have  been  in  use 
before,  nor  do  I  think  that  a  mere  variation  of  the  orthography  or  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  word  would  be  sufficient  to  constitute  an  invented  word,  if 
to  the  eye  or  ear  the  same  idea  would  be  conveyed  as  by  the  word  in  its 
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ordinary  form.  Again,  I  do  not  think  that  a  foreign  word  is  an  invented 
word  simply  because  it  has  not  been  current  in  our  language.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  combination 
of  words  from  foreign  languages  so  little  known  in  this  country,  that  it 
would  suggest  no  meaning  except  to  a  few  scholars,  might  not  be  regarded 
as  an  invented  word.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  I  desire  to  qualify  my 
assent  to  Lord  Justice  A.  L.  Smith’s  proposition,  that  an  invented  word 
-can  never  have  a  meaning.  Coming  now  to  the  particular  case  under 
discussion,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  word  “  Solio  ”  is  an  invented  word, 
unless  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Italian  word  solio,  which  means  a  throne, 
in  which  case  it  has  certainly  no  reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of 
photographic  paper.  If  it  is  not  to  be  so  regarded,  it  has  of  itself  no 
meaning.  As  I  have  said,  I  think  it  unimportant  if  it  be  an  invented 
word,  whether  it  has  reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of  the  goods  or 
■not  ;  but  if  this  were  the  test  of  the  validity  of  the  word  as  a  trade  mark, 
I  must  say  that  I  think  there  is  no  such  referenc j.  I  daresay  that  it 
might  occur  to  some  minds  given  to  etymology  that  sol,  the  Latin  for  sun 
was  a  component  part  of  it  when  they  found  it  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphic  paper,  but  the  same  minds  would  equally  find  other  root  bases 
for  the  word  if  they  found  it  connected  with  boots  or  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  no  reference  to  the  character  or  quality 
of  the  goods  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  must  have  been  used  by 
the  Legislature.  I  think  the  judgment  appealed  from  ought  to  be 
reversed.  Lords  Macnaghten,  Morris  and  Shand  concurred. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

The  following  account  of  the  part  it  was  expected  that  photography 
would  play  in  the  Spanish-American  War  will  doubtless  interest  many  of 
our  readers.  It  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
Canadian  Photographer : — 

The  War  Department  is  managing  this  particular  branch  of  military 
enterprise  and  in  a  way  to  insure  the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable 
results.  The  war  studio  is.  to  be  made  a  department  of  a  vessel  that 
voyages  under  the  Red  Cross.  The  craft  is  the  John  Inglis,  soon  to  be 
renamed  the  Relief,  which  now  lies  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn.  She 
■is  a  steel  passenger  steamer  of  about  4000  tons  and  was  purchased 
recently  by  the  government.  Her  speed  is  eighteen  knots  and  in  every 
way  she  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  purposes  in  view.  Just  at  present 
she  is  being  fitted  up  as  an  ambulance-ship,  with  cots  and  other 
paraphernalia  suitable  for  carrying  wounded  men.  She  will  be  painted 
white,  with  a  huge  cross  in  red  on  each  side  to  distinguish  her  as  a 
non-combatant. 

The  most  essential  feature  will  be  a  dark  room.  Much  of  the  actual 
photographing  will  be  done  in  the  operating-room,  where  the  surgical 
work  for  the  wounded  is  performed.  A  pictorial  record  will  be  kept  of 
the  “cases”  treated,  which  is  expected  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
medical  science. 

The  name  of  the  government  photographer  is  not  permitted  to  be 
mentioned  at  present.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  distinction  in  his 
profession,  and  better  equipped  for  such  business  than  any  other  living 
expert.  He  is  also  a  practical  electrician  and  a  bacteriologist  of  note, 
both  of  which  accomplishments  will  have  special  value  for  reasons 
presently  to  be  mentioned.  His  acquaintance  with  electricity  will  be  of 
particular  use  in  the  management  of  a  biograph  or  vitascope  apparatus, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  hoped  to  get  moving  photographs  of  various 
interesting  incidents  of  warfare. 

Tne  expert  photographer  in  charge  will  transfer  his  base  of  operations 
to  Cuban  soil  at  intervals,  the  ship  going  between  the  island  and  various 
ports  of  the  United  States.  He  confidently  expects  to  get  some  biograph 
views  of  land  engagements — possibly  of  those  incidental  to  the  siege  of 
Havana — and  his  hope  is  that  he  may  obtain  a  vitascopic  series  of 
glimpses  of  a  naval  fight  off  shore.  What  a  marvel,  indeed,  would  be  a 
moving  photograph  of  a  duel  between  two  warships,  American  and 
Spanish,  terminating,  of  course,  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  vessel, 
exhibited  on  a  stereopticon  screen  before  widely  enthusiastic  audiences 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  The  apparatus  includes  cameras  of  huge 
size,  which  afford  accommodation  for  dry  plates  three  feet  square.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  photo-micrographic  appliances  for  taking  pictures 
of  microscopic  objects  on  a  scale  enormously  enlarged. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  photographer’s  equipment  on 
board  of  the  ambulance  ship  will  not  be  strictly  photographic,  although 
related  thereto.  It  will  be  an  X-ray  apparatus  for  taking  “  shadow¬ 
graphs  ”  by  means  of  Roentgen  rays.  Necessarily,  there  will  be  many 
bones  fractured  by  Spanish  bullets,  and  in  such  cases  accurate  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  injuries  inflicted  will  be  of  the  utmost  value.  The  Spaniards 
are  armed  with  modern  rifles  of  the  Mauser  make,  the  projectiles  from 
these  weapons  at  near  ranges  produce  explosive  effects,  smashing  bones 
to  splinters.  Amputations,  therefore,  are  likely  to  be  frequently 
demanded,  but  it  will  often  be  possible  to  save  a  limb  by  definite  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  exact  character  and  extent  of  the  injury,  such  as  could  only 
be  secured  by  making  a  shadowgraph  of  the  part.  Unquestionably 
during  the  Civil  War  a  great  many  legs  and  arms  were  sacrificed  by 
i  hasty  surgery. 


Surgical  work  on  the  battle-field  of  necessity  will  be  hasty  and  crude. 
Hospitals  of  a  permanent  sort  will  be  established  at  whatever  port  in 
Cuba  is  seized  and  held  by  Uncle  Sam  as  a  base  of  supplies.  Supposing, 
for  example,  that  Matanzas  is  thus  occupied.  One  or  more  large  build¬ 
ings  will  be  taken  for  the  purpose  and  managed  by  the  army  medical 
service.  Every  sick  and  wounded  man  who  can  be  transported,  however, 
will  be  put  on  board  of  the  ambulance  ship  and  conveyed  to  Tampa, 
Mobile,  or  some  other  convenient  port  in  the  United  States,  where  he 
can  be  taken  care  of  to  better  advantage.  It  may  be  found  advisable  to 
reserve  severe  operative  cases  for  treatment  in  this  country,  when 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  admit  of  delay. 

The  expert  who  has  been  chosen  for  the  work  herein  described  will 
have  a  varied  field  of  usefulness,  owing  to  his  many  technical  accomplish¬ 
ments.  He  will  rig  his  own  X-ray  apparatus,  construct  the  photo-micro¬ 
scopic  machine,  prepare  “  cultures  ”  of  any  disease  microbes  that  may 
make  their  unwelcome  appearance,  fix  up  his  own  vitascDpe  parapher¬ 
nalia,  and  generate  his  own  electricity,  requiring  for  this  last  purpose 
only  a  few  pounds  of  coal  per  diem.  The  electricity,  of  course,  is  needed 
for  producing  the  Roentgen  rays,  as  well  as  for  the  cameras  that  record 
the  moving  pictures.  To  print  his  photographs  he  will  want  merely  a 
convenient  space  on  the  upper  deck.  The  surgical  operating  room  will 
be  well  lighted  by  skylights,  so  as  to  be  most  serviceable  for  photo¬ 
graphic  work. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  “FLICKER.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  May  26,  a  paper  on  the  above 
subject,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Porter,  was  read.  It  is  reported  in  Nature. 

The  first  part  of  the  paper  described  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the 
exact  relative  rotations  at  which  the  flicker  of  a  disc,  half  black,  half 
coloured,  vanishes  in  the  different  colours  of  the  spectra  of  sun,  and  lime 
light,  formed  by  a  diffraction  grating  of  14,434  lines  to  the  inch.  The 
main  precautions  which  must  be  taken  were  briefly  stated,  with  a  short 
discussion  of  the  results,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

The  rate  of  rotation  of  the  disc  that  the  flicker  may  just  vanish  is 
highest  for  the  yellow,  decreasing  for  the  succession  of  colours  on  either 
side  of  this  one,  being  the  same  for  the  deepest  visible  crimson  and  full 
green  ;  from  the  full  green  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  the  rate 
continues  to  fall  off,  till  in  the  last  visible  rays  it  is  very  nearly  one-half 
its  maximum  for  the  yellow. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  different  spectra  is  varied,  the  greater  the 
intensity  the  more  rapid  is  the  rate  of  rotation  necessary  for  flicker  just 
to  vanish  ;  thus,  as  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  retina  increases  in  inten¬ 
sity,  the  impression  produced  retains  its  maximum  value  for  a  shorter 
and  shorter  time.  That  a  brighter  illumination  of  the  disc  does  produce 
a  greater  stimulus  (i.e.  that  neither  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  nor  any 
other  cause,  overcomes  the  effect  of  brighter  illumination)’  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  the  brighter  the  light,  the  brighter  on  the  whole  is  the  disc, 
when  flicker  has  just  vanished.  Research  was  made  to  discover  in  what 
way  the  rotation  of  a  black  and  coloured  disc  must  be  varied  for  flicker  to 
vanish,  when  the  proportion  of  the  coloured  to  the  black  sector  varied 
by  stages  of  10°  at  a  time,  the  experiments  being  carried  out  in  each  of 
the  main  colours  of  the  lime  light  spectrum. 

Tnroughout  the  series  of  experiments  the  intensity  of  the  illuminant  was 
kept  constant.  The  results  are  expressed  in  a  series  of  rather  remarkable 
curves,  the  rate  of  rotation  rising  rapidly  with  the  instalments  of  10°  to 
the  coloured  sector,  then  remaining  at  its  maximum,  and  constant  within 
the  errors  of  experiment,  from  a  coloured  sector  of  about  150°  to  one  of 
about  240°,  after  which  the  rate  of  rotation  falls  off  somewhat  more  rapidly 
than  it  rose  when  the  coloured  sector  was  small. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  these  curves, 
and  it  concludes  by  proving  from  a  series  of  points,  taken  at  random  on 
one  of  them,  that  the  duration  of  the  impression  on  the  retina  undimin¬ 
ished  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  time  during  which  the  retina  is 
stimulated.  Some  other  conclusions  of  interest  are  arrived  at ;  but,  for 
the  reasoning  and  description  of  experiments  necessary,  we  must  refer  to 
the  paper  itself:  e  g.  (1)  When  flicker  has  just  vanished,  the  effective 
stimulus  at  any  point  of  the  retina  is,  to  the  maximum  stimulus  the 
coloured  sector  can  produce,  as  the  angle  of  the  yellow  sector  is  to  the 
angle  of  the  whole  disc  (i.e.  360*),  the  illumination  being  supposed 
constant.  (2)  The  coloured  sector  always  requires  a  finite  time  in  order 
to  produce  its  maximum  effect  on  the  retina.  (3)  When  the  width  of  the 
white  or  coloured  sector  is  increased  in  steps  of  10°  at  a  time,  the  incre¬ 
ment  in  the  apparent  brightness  in  the  rotating  and  flickerless  disc 
follows,  within  the  errors  of  experiment,  the  series  of  1/0,  1/1,  1/2,  1/3, 
1/4,  &c.,  as  it  should.  The  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  subject. 


THE  PHOTO-TELEGRAPH. 

What  is  termed  an  ingenious  apparatus,  called  “  the  photo-telegraph,”  and 
resembling  Szczepanik’s  telectroscope,  has  been  contrived  by  the  Austrian 
Major  Schoe filer.  This  apparatus  renders  it  possible  within  a  few 
seconds  to  photograph  at  a  distant  receiving  station  dispatches,  news¬ 
paper  cuttings,  <fec.,  which  have  been  put  into  a  camera  obscura  at  the 
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dispatching  station.  The  telfgram,  or  whatever  is  to  be  transmitted,  is 
simply  put  into  the  apparatus,  the  telegraphic  transmission  taking  place 
automatically.  The  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  are  very  considerable. 
It  consists  of  a  message-sender  and  a  message-receiver,  the  two  being 
almost  identical.  The  principle  involved  is  as  follows  :  A  wheel  covered 
with  selenium  cells  rotates  close  to  a  second  wheel,  which  is  provided 
with  a  camera  obscura.  When  a  sheet  of  written  matter  is  placed  in  the 
dispatch-sender,  the  parts  covered  with  ink  act  on  the  cells  differently 
from  the  blank  parts.  As  often  as  the  image  of  a  written  character  falls 
upon  a  selenium  cell  the  current  circulating  in  the  wheel  is  weakened. 
This  change  effects  the  dispatch  receiver  as  a  difference  of  light,  and  it 
acts  on  a  strip  of  sensitive  paper.  As  the  apparatus  at  the  two  ends 
work,  perfectly  synchronistically,  the  situation  of  the  photographic  dots 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  dots  in  the  original  dispatch.  Major 
Schoeffler  calculates  that  such  an  apparatus  will  be  able  to  transmit  600 
telegrams  an  hour,  that  is,  14,000  in  twenty-four  hours  in  both  directions. 
If  milk  glass  be  substituted  for  the  sensitive  paper,  and  if  the  machine  be 
made  to  work  so  fast  that  the  whole  distance  is  traversed  in  less  than 
one-seventh  of  a  second,  then  for  a  moment  the  message  will  appear  on 
the  milk- glass  plate  as  a  shining  image.  The  action  of  the  major’s  appa¬ 
ratus  rests  upon  the  different  effects  which  white  and  black  produce  upon 
selenium.  He  dispenses  with  the  reproduction  of  colour,  which  the 
telectroscope  does  not :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  apparatus  is  simpler. 
The  major  has  just  issued  a  detailed  description  of  it  entitled,  Die 
Photographie  und  das  Electrische  Fernsehen. 


HOW  OUR  LEADERS  TALK. 

We  have  received  the  following  humorous  skit  on  the  proceedings  of  one 
of  the  London  photographic  societies  : — 

July  — ,  1898,  the  Hon.  Member  for  Kensal  Green  in  the  chair. 

The  hours  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and,  with  alterations  and 
additions,  were  eventually  confirmed. 

Herr  von  Fochslee  spoke  about  the  relations  of  snap-shot  photo¬ 
graphy  and  beer.  He  had  used  with  much  success  the  stereoscopic  camera 
based  on  the  well-recognised  principle  of  double  refraction.  An  ordinary 
single  camera  was  employed,  which,  before  use,  was  filled  with  a  specially 
strong  Bavarian  beer,  principally  used  for  Court  consumption.  The 
well-known  doubling  effect  was  most  marked. 

Mr.  McKee  was  curious  to  know  whether  Scotch  would  have  the  same 
effect;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  spirit  could  be  readily  removed  from  the 
camera  for  other  purposes  ? 

Herr  von  Fochslee  had  tried  Scotch,  found  it  very  difficult  to  retain, 
absorption  rapidly  taking  place. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Well  inquired  whether  any  member  could  inform  him  of 
the  difference  between  a  flea  and  a  serpent  ? 

The  Hon.  Librarian,  after  reference  to  Wall’s  Dictionary  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  answer  the  question.  The  question 
was  therefore  referred  to  Captain  Hayes,  who  is  an  authority  on  animals. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that,  having  been  to  Margate,  he  would  be 
able  to  answer  the  question  after  studying  serpents. 

Mr.  Crofter  then  read  a  paper  on  “  Patents,”  but  the  subject  was 
regarded  as  bootless  by  the  members. 

Mr.  Dredge,  who  wore  a  pair  of  deck  shoes  purchased  for  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  protested  against  the  last  speaker’s  remarks  as  a  reflection 
upon  himself,  and  threatened  to  resign  if  they  were  retained  in  the 
minutes. 

Mr.  Viaduct  proposed  that  the  Club  should  congratulate  Her  Majesty 
on  the  occasion  of  her  recent  Jubilee. 

Herr  von  Fochslee  objected  to  the  word  “  recent,”  pointing  out  that 
within  his  recollection  several  English  sovereigns  had  celebrated  Jubilees. 
The  thing,  in  fact,  had  been  done  in  the  wet-plate  days. 

It  having  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  had  stated  that 
the  ideal  negative  should  consist  of  pure  silver  in  clean  gelatine. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Ford,  as  a  dabbler  in  dirt  and  a  manipulator  in  mud, 
protested.  His  negatives,  consisting  of  filthy  pyro  stain  imbedded  in 
discoloured  glue,  yielded  results  of  which  he  felt  really  proud.  He 
promised  to  bring  several  hundreds  to  the  next  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some  lantern 
slides,  the  previous  two  hours  having  been  absorbed  in  getting  the  lantern 
to  work.  The  carrier  acted  as  well  as  usual,  and  out  of  many  hundred 
slides  three  were  shown  the  right  way  up,  and  the  recorder  was  instructed 
to  put  this  on  the  minutes  as  an  interesting  and  unique  fact. 


©tir  ©tutorial  STablr. 

Cartridge  Chemicals. 

The  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  43,  Clerken  well-road,  E.C. 

We  have  received  from  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company 
an  assorted  series  of  cartridge  chemicals  in  glass  tubes.  These  comprise 
toning  and  fixing  salts,  pyro  developer,  eikonogen,  &c.  The  contents  of 


each  tube  are  directed  to  be  dissolved  in  a  stated  quantity  of  water  for 
use.  Besides  the  bodies  named,  hydroquinone,  metol,  and  amidol  are 
introduced  in  the  series.  It  is  a  neat  and  portable  way  of  issuing 
definite  quantities  of  photographic  chemicals.  The  cartridges  are  packed  in 
half-dozen  and  dozen  boxes,  and  we  have  no  doubt  this  little  convenience 
will  be  highly  appreciated  by  amateurs,  especially  those  who  travel. 


The  No.  2  Falcon  Kodak. 

The  Eastman  Photographio  Materials  Company,  43,  Clerken well  road,  E.C. 

This  little  camera  is  for  square  pictures,  3£  x  3£  inches,  on  cartridge 
film  ;  its  capacity  is  twelve  exposures  without  reloading,  the  size  of  the 
camera  is  4£  x  4£  x  5f  inches,  the  weight,  19  ounces,  and  the  length  of 


focus  of  lens,  4J  inches.  The  camera  is  made  on  the  cartridge  system, 
and  can  be  loaded  in  daylight.  It  has  a  lens,  with  a  set  of  three  stops, 
view-finder,  socket  for  tripod  screw,  and  safety  shutter  for  time  and 
instantaneous  exposures.  It  takes  the  same  spools  of  film  as  the  No.  2 
Bull’s  eye  and  No.  2  Bullet  Kodaks.  The  camera  is  covered  with  leather. 


Mounts  and  Frames,  and  How  to  Make  Them. 

By  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  146  pp.,  price  Is. 

London  :  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  1,  Creed-lane,  E.C. 

Here  is  a  really  capital  little  book,  whioh  we  can  cordially  recommend 
to  the  photographer  who  aspires  to  do  his  own  mounting  and  framing. 
Mr.  Lambert  has  not  left  any  part  of  his  ground  uncovered,  and,  indeed, 
has  addressed  himself  to  the  treatment  of  his  theme  with  the  utmost 
regard  for  minuteness.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  he  has  left  un¬ 
said.  Starting  with  the  always-safe  assumption  that  his  readers  know 
nothing  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Lambert,  in  a  series  of  fourteen  chapters, 
dip3into,  amongst  other  divisions  of  it,  the  objects,  sizes  and  proportions, 
texture  and  surface  of  mounts;  cut  mounts  ;  mounting  prints  ;  frames,  and 
the  tools  with  which  they  are  made.  Of  very  special  use  is  the  chapter 
containing  formulae  and  directions  for  colouring  and  staining  frames. 
This  book,  unlike  so  many  recently  issued  volumes,  is  well  worth  a  place 
in  every  photographer’s  library. 


Royal  Thames  Guide. 

Printed  by  Uawin  Brothers,  25,  Pilgrim-street,  E.C.  236  pp.,  price  Is. 

This  useful  book  is  a  guide  to  the  river  Thames  from  Putney  to  Oxford. 
It  contains  thirty-five  explanatory  diagrams  from  lock  to  lock,  which  tell 
the  voyager  where  he  is,  and  there  are  over  a  hundred  illustrations  of 
hotels  and  well-known  scenes  en  route.  The  book  strongly  appeals  to 
the  boating  man,  the  river-side  pedestrian,  and  the  angler,  while  the 
photographer  is  not  left  out  of  consideration,  for,  wherever  a  dark  room 
is  available,  a  note  is  made  of  the  fact.  The  book  is  crammed  full  of 
information  likely  to  be  of  help  to  the  classes  for  whom  it  has  been 
compiled,  and  it  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  exhaustive  little  guide  to 
the  river  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  No  lover  of  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  silvery  Thames  should  be  without  it. 


Lays  of  the  Moonlight  Men  :  Tales  of  ’98,  and  other  Irish 

Ballads. 

By  William  Theodore  Parkes.  150  pp.  Price  Is,  London :  Neville  &  Go., 

45,  Barbican,  E.C. 

Though  not  photographic  in  character  we  are  happy  to  recommend  this 
little  volume  to  our  readers,  to  many  of  whom  the  author,  in  his  many- 
sided  capacity  of  artist,  journalist,  author,  engraver,  and  poet,  is 
favourably  known.  In  the  book  before  us  he  has  once  more  demonstrated 
his  thorough  command  of  Irish  humour  and  pathos.  The  lays  breathe 
the  spirit  of  the  old  days  when  English  misrule  oppressed  the  sister  isle, 
and  they  appear,  it  will  be  noted,  at  the  centenary  of  the  Rebellion.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  have  the  great  success  it  deserves,  for, 
while  it  would  puzzle  us  to  single  out  any  one  poem  as  calling  for  dis¬ 
tinctive  mention,  we  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  characterising  the 
lays  as  a  whole  as  the  production  of  a  man  of  poetic  temperament 
whose  love  for  his  country  is  only  equalled  by  his  profound  knowledge  of 
every  phase  of  Irish  life  and  character. 
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Photogravure  op  “  Daydreams.” 

Published  at  the  Romney  Studio,  122,  Regent-street,  W. 

7e  recently  stated  that  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  purchased  two 
f  Mr.  Percy  Wood’s  idealised  head  studies.  One  of  these,  Daydreams, 
i  now  being  issued  in  the  form  of  a  photogravure  reproduction,  15  x  12, 
nd  a  signed  artist’s  proof  lies  before  us.  Mr.  Wood  is  the  possessor  of 
jmarkable  artistic  skill  in  producing,  from  a  conventional  photographio 
ase,  finished  pictures  characterised  by  a  beauty  and  refinement  of  treatment 
ach  as  we  have  not  hitherto  met  with  in  photography.  The  photogravure 
E  which  we  are  writing  convinces  us  by  its  charm  of  effect  that  Mr.  Wood 
-who  is  an  artist  to  his  finger-tips — has  hit  upon  a  branch  of  photo- 
raphic  portraiture  in  which  he  is  destined  to  achieve  very  marked 
access.  Nothing  more  pleasing  has  yet  been  done  in  photography,  to 
hich  the  man  who  is  capable  of  such  distinctly  fine  work  is  an 
nmistakeable  and  welcome  acquisition. 


The  Royal  Mail  Route  to  Holland  is  the  title  of  a  little  pamphlet  issued 
7  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  giving  particulars  of  the 
lcreased  facilities  for  visiting  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
orway,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  during  the  present  season,  via  the  Royal 
[ail  Harwich-Hook  of  Holland  Route,  and  the  Harwich-Antwerp  Route 
»  the  Continent.  It  has  several  pretty  illustrations  in  three-colour 
alf-tone,  and  will  be  found  decidedly  useful  to  Continental  travellers, 
he  publishers  are  Messrs.  Percy  Lindley  &  Co.,  30,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


Catalogues  Received. 

George  Hongliton  &  Sons,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Messrs.  Houghton’s  catalogue,  the  1898  edition  of  which  is  before  us, 
is  grown  to  no  less  than  682  pages — a  striking  tribute  to  the  firm’s 
iterprise.  The  index  alone  occupies  twelve  pages.  A  glance  through  its 
iges,  which  have  hundreds  of  illustrations,  shows  that  the  firm  supplies 
vast  variety  of  photographic  goods.  Nothing  in  current  requirement 
)pears  to  have  been  omitted.  It  is  a  remarkable  volume  of  its  kind, 
lotographers  or  dealers  may  haVe  it  free  on  presentation  of  trade  card. 

The  London  Photographic  Supply  Company,  131,  Borough,  S.E. 
his  firm’s  catalogue  takes  up  618  pp.,  and  it  lists  a  very  large  variety  of 
lotographic  and  lantern  apparatus  and  materials.  There  are  hundreds 
illustrations,  and  it  should  be  found  useful  for  reference  by  all  classes 
photographers. 


JLttog  aitft  /lot  css. 


Professor  von  Rontoen  has  been  awarded  the  Elliot-Cresson  Medal  of  the 
anklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Hacknev  Photographic  Society  will  be  held 
Morley  Hall,  Hackney,  on  November  15,  16,  17,  and  18  next. 

The  Scottish  Engraving  Company,  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  21,  Farring- 
n  Avenue,  E.C  ,  have  sent  us  some  excellent  examples  of  their  work  in  half- 
ae  engraving. 

The  London  Postal  Stereoscopic  Club. — There  are  a  few  vacancies  for 
ismhers  in  the  above  Club.  Full  particulars  wil  be  sent  on  application  to 
L.  Camaschella,  10,  Derby-villas,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

The  Austin-Edwards  Monthly  Film  Negative  Competition.— The 
ize  Camera  for  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Ward  Muir,  4, 
ctoria-road,  Waterloo,  Liverpool,  for  his  Negative,  A  Flower  s  Study. 

3ir  William  Crookes,  who  is  president  of  the  British  Association  this 
ar,  is  more  than  ordinarily  busy  with  his  presidential  address,  which  will  be 
livered  early  in  September.  It  is  said  that  it  is  likely  to  be  of  a  startling 
aracter. 

The  names  of  the  Prize  Winners  in  the  Warwick  Monthly  Competition  for 
ly,  are,  1st  prize,  £20,  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford,  19,  Southampton-buildings, 
anciry-lane,  W.C.  ;  2nd  prize,  £10,  Miss  Muriel  Bell,  Jewliurst,  East 
'  instead  ;  3rd  prize,  £5,  Mr.  John  Williams,  High-street,  Rhyl,  North 
des, 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  July  27,  at  eight  o’clock. 
■■Mission  "The  Camera  as  a  Topographical  Recording  Instrument.”  Visitors 
i:  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club  on  the  personal  introduction  of  a 
i  mber,  or  by  invitation  cards  which  the  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr.  W.  R.  Strctton, 
'Queen-street-place,  London,  E.C.)  will  be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

Taking  Photographs  in  Manchester  Parks.— The  Parks  Committee  of 
1)  Manchester  City  Council,  at  a  meeting  on  Friday,  15th  inst.,  under  the 
Rsidency  of  Alderman  Evans,  passed  the  following  resolution  : — “  That  the 
]  ssent  regulations,  respecting  the  hours  within  which  Photographs  may  be 
l  .en  in  the  parks,  be  abolished,  and  that  same  be  permitted  on  week  days  as 
1  g  as  the  parks  are  open.”  The  hours  during  which  it  was  possible  to  take 
lotographs  in  the  parks  heretofore,  were  from  6  to  11  a.m.,  and  from  3  to 
* m.  This  involved  a  great  hardship  on  amateur  photographers  among  the 
oupied  classes,  inasmuch  as  they  were  unable  to  follow  their  hobby  on  any 
gernoon,  except  Saturday.  All  restrictions  as  to  time,  are,  however,  removed 
1  the  above  resolution.  Of  course,  photographers  will  be  subject  to  the 
f'leral  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  visitors  to  the  parks. 


The  complete  manuscript  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Jackson’s  Three  Years  at  the  Forth 
Pole  has  been  received  by  Messrs.  Harper,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  book  will  be  published  this  autumn.  It  will  be  issued  in  two  volumes. 
There  will  be  reproductions  of  a  large  number  of  photographs  taken  by  Air. 
Jackson  and  his  officers  in  the  Polar  regions,  and,  in  addition,  several  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth. 

The  Queen  has  placed  the  Banquetting  Hall  of  St.  James’s  Palace  at  the 
disposal  of  Mr.  Tuekson,  who  is  painting  there  the  great  picture  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  picture  portrays  the  Queen  in  her  carnage 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s,  with  all  her  family  and  foreign  Princes 
grouped  at  the  back.  All  the  Princes  as  well  as  the  prelates  and  State  digni¬ 
taries  that  were  near  her  Majesty  at  St.  Paul's  have  given  sittings  to  the  artist 
at  St.  James’s  Palace.  The  painting  will  be  a  large  one,  and  already  shows 
that  it  will  be  a  great  success,  and  will  be  historically  correct  in  every  feature. 
The  artist  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  higher  steps  of  St.  Paul’s  facing  Ludgate- 
hill.  Mr.  Tuekson  is  also  painting  another  Diamond  Jubilee  picture,  that  of 
the  great  State  Garden  Party  held  last  year  at  Buckingham  Palace,  when  again 
the  Queen  is  in  the  forelront  with  her  family,  and  the  great  officers  of  State 
and  important  personages  in  society  are  seen  to  advantage. 

The  Frescoes  at  Westminster.— Mr.  Akers-Douglas  has  asked  Professor 
A.  H.  Church,  F.R.S.,  who  has  just  presented  to  the  office  of  Works  some 
further  memoranda  concerning  the  wall-paintiDgs  in  the  Palace  of  West¬ 
minster,  to  be  kind  enough  to  advise  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  carry  out 
his  further  recommendations  on  the  subject.  These  have  not  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished,  but  they  contain  a  suggestion  that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1899 
the  frescoes  in  the  House  of  Peers  should  once  again  be  cleansed  under  his 
supervision,  and  that  the  four  glazed  corridor  paintings  —  The  Burial  of 
Charles  /.,  Charles  1.  erecting  his  Standard  at  N  ottingharn,  The  Parting  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Russell,  and  The  Last  Sleep  of  Argyll — should  be  so  treated 
as  to  remove  all  their  present  disfigurements,  such  as  the  grey  film  and  the 
numerous  dark  circular  patches,  possibly  of  fungoid  origin,  which  are  in¬ 
creasing  on  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  one  of  the  pictures. 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  July  4  and  July  9 

1898  : — 

Photo-relievo. — No.  14,814,  “  Improvements  in  and  Connected  with  the 

Production  of  Photo-relievo  Impressions  on  Paper  Card  and  other 
Materials.”  Complete  specification.  D.  Lichtenberg- Madsen. 

Perforator  for  Cinematography.— No.  14,965.  “Improvements  in  Ma¬ 
chinery  or  Apparatus  for  Punching  the  Holes  in  Photographic  Films 
for  Kinematographs  and  the  like.”  A.  S.  Newman  and  Newman  & 
Guardia,  Ld. 

“Double  Apparatus.” — No.  15,035.  “An  Improved  Double  Photograph 
Apparatus.”  G.  Buhl. 

Packing  Films  and  Plates.— No.  15066.  “Improved  means  of  Packing 
and  Exposing  Sensitive  Photographic  Films  and  Plates.”  G.  C. 
Whitfield. 


filppttugsi  Of  SoClCtlCS. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


July. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


26., 

26., 

27.. 

27.. 

30.. 

30.. 

30.. 


Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

Hackney . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Hackney . . 

Leytonstone  . 

Oldham  . 


f  The  Lens  in  Photography  simply  treated. 
\  Dr.  W.  J.  Poster. 

Excursion  Pi  ints. 

Conversational  Meeting. 

/Discussion:  The  Camera  as  a  Topogra- 
\  phical  Recording  Instrument. 
j  Excursion  :  Enfield.  Leader,  J.  J. 
)  Westcott. 

/Eicursion:  Zoo  Leader,  Dr.  W. 
1  Pickett  Turner. 

t  Excursion  :  Hardcastle  Craggs.  Leader, 
\  H.  Varley. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

July  14, — Mr.  E.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  endeavoured  to  get  a  few  hints  as  to  the  use  of  acetone  in 
place  of  the  alkali  in  development,  but  nobody  knew  much  about  it,  and  Mr. 
Haddon  had  only  developed  one  plate  therewith,  which  he  had  exhibited  on  a 
former  occasion. 

Toning. 

A  question  was  taken  from  the  box,  reading,  “Why  is  it  necessary  to  judge 
the  tone  of  a  print  in  some  baths  by  looking  through,  and  in  others  by  looking 
at  the  surface  ?” 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd,  who  claimed  the  authorship  of  the  inquiry,  pointed  out 
that  with  certain  papers  it  was  necessary  to  judge  by  the  light  transmitted 
through  the  shadows  as  to  whether  toning  was  or  was  not  complete,  because, 
by  reflected  light,  the  print  might  appear  well  toned  long  before  the  correct 
stage  was  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  other  papers,  Dotably  Wellington’s 
Sylvio,  required  to  be  judged  by  surface  appearances  only,  or  the  print  would 
be  overtoned. 

Mr.  P.  Everitt  queried  whether  it  did  not  depend  upon  the  tone  aimed  for. 
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Again,  all  emulsions  were  not  alike,  nor  dii  they  give  the  same  colour  in 
printing. 

Mr.  Hodd  called  to  mind,  however,  two  papers  which,  he  said,  gave  images 
of  the  same  reddish-brown  colour  in  printiog,  namely,  Paget  P.O.P.  and 
■Sylvio.  With  the  former,  one  had  to  judge  by  transmitted  light,  and  with 
Hie  latter  by  surface  reflection,  even  when  toned  in  the  same  bath. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  said  that,  after  using  a  paper  for  a  short  time,  one  could 
.judge  entirely  by  reflected  light  with  all  brands.  Personally,  he  never 
troubled  to  look  through  at  all,  and  rather  thought  this  increase  1  the  tendency 
to  over-tone. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  spoke  to  a  similar  effect.  As  regards  defining  the  particular 
surface  colour  of  any  parliculir  paper  when  properly  toned,  he  could  not 
satisfy  Mr.  Hodd,  but  he  should  know  at  once  in  practice.  Extending  the 
:s:ope  of  the  question  to  the  preparation  of  the  toning  bath,  he  spoke  to  the 
effect  that  less  sulphocyanide  was  necessary  in  a  toning  bath  containing  acetate 
of  soda  than  in  one  in  which  this  was  absent. 

Mr.  Everitt  asked  whether  sulphocyanide  was  the  best  salt  to  employ  in 
toning  baths  ?  He  never  uspd  it,  and  preferred  carbonate  of  soda  (washing 
soda),  using  a  very  dilute  bath,  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  gold  to 
-the  half  pint  of  water,  touing  in  which  took  about  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Hodd  said  some  papers  were  not  to  be  toned  but  by  sulphocyanide 
He  had  worked  with  a  weak  carbonate  of  soda  bath,  but  the  results,  if  care 
were  not  taken,  were  plum-violet  in  colour,  and  very  objectionable.  He 
preferred  piper >  that  t  ned  with  ph^spite  or  carbonate,  but  all  would  not  do 
this.  He  passed  round  comparative  examples  by  phosphate  and  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  formulae,  toned  to  surface  colour,  and  which  did  not  materially  differ, 
the  former  having  a  little  more  warmth. 

Films  and  Shutter  Speeds. 

Why  does  the  film  separate  from  its  celluloid  basis  after  drying,  either 
wholly  or  in  part  ?  was  the  substance  of  a  further  query,  and  with  it  went  a 
film,  which  gave  point  to  the  question.  The  gelatine  was  slowly  but  surely 
detaching  its-K,  and  this  case  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  others  of  the  same 
•make  being  affected.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  fact,  but  what  was  the 
reason  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Everitt  said  the  aim  of  the  frequent  matting  of  the  celluloid  was  to 
.procure  the  adhesion  of  the  film,  but  this  film,  although  on  matted  celluloid, 
could  not  be  sa;d  to  be  adhering  very  firmly. 

Mr.  E  Banks  said  it  was  probably  due  to  the  celluloid  being  coated  before 
it  was  sufficiently  seasoned.  There  had  been  a  shrinkage,  and  this  emphasised 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  celluloid  long  enough  to  overcome  the  tendency 
which  newly  made  material  had  to  split  from  the  emulsion  if  coated  too  soon. 

In  reply  to  a  question  inquiring  for  a  simple  means  of  arriving  at  the  speed 
of  a  shutter,  Mr.  Everitt  named  an  article  in  this  Journal  a  short  time  ago, 
giving  particulars  of  a  method  involving  the  use  of  a  pendulum,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  table  for  cal  ulating  the  speed.  The  pendulum  carries  a  bright, 
reflecting  spot,  and  upon  the  length  of  the  image  produced  by  this  upon  the 
plate  when  swinging  before  the  camera  the  speed  is  determined. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  this  method  involved  mathematical  calculation,  and  men¬ 
tioned  that  a  reliable  test  was  provided  by  a  bicycle  whetl,  of  which  the  rate 
of  revolution  was  known,  which  was  very  simple,  the  arc  produced  upon  the 
plate  being  measured  in  the  usual  way. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

-July  13, — Mr.  J.  Nesbit  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Halse,  who  had  been  absent  abroad  for  some  three  years,  gave  a  brief 
account  of  his  doings  and  of  photography  at  Grenoble,  where  he  had  been 
living.  This  town  is  very  beautifully  situated,  and  worthy  of  a  visit  by  all 
who  admired  Alpine  scenery.  The  photographer  would  find  an  extensive 
■variety  of  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  amongst  the  mountains  and 
valleys  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  Mr.  Halse  offered  a  hearty  welcome 
to  any  member  who  should  find  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  and  visited 
Grenoble. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  related  the  doings  of  the  Convention  at  Glasgow,  which 
passed  off  with  every  success,  and  at  which,  besides  an  excellent  collection 
of  pictures,  the  trade  and  apparatus  manufactures  had  made  some  very 
attractive  exhibitions  of  their  productions.  Gloucester  was  the  city  to  be 
visited  by  the  Convention  next  summer,  and  everything  promises  that  the 
success  which  had  marked  previous  meetings  would  attend  the  coming  meeting 
aBo.  In  the  course  of  further  discussion,  Mr.  Bridge  related  what  was  to  him 
a  unique  experience.  A  few  days  ago  he  went  to  photograph  a  wedding 
group,  and  to  his  surprise  nobody  inquired  what  plates  he  was  using,  nor  how 
long  he  exposed,  nor  anything  at  all  about  photography. 

Mr.  Harvey  George  said  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Yarmouth 
regatta  this  year,  he  had  issued  forth  with  his  camera  to  make  a  few  exposures, 
4he  day  being  overcast  with  a  black  and  threatening  sky,  but  no  rain.  The 
result  was  that  the  sails  of  the  craft  appeared  perfectly  white  against  a  black 
or  dark  background  in  his  pictures,  and  made  very  effective  bits.  The  detail 
was  good  and  sharp,  and  enlarged  to  10  x  8,  he  secured  some  very  fair  results. 
■He  worked  at /-16  at  a  speed  of  T^j  second,  and  with  slow  plates. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dowell  stated  that  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  determine  the 
.speed  of  a  shutter,  and  in  order  to  do  so  he  adopted  the  method  of  turning  his 
bicycle  upside  down  and  binding  the  tyre  with  a  piece  of  white  tape.  The 
wheel  Was  then  spun  and  adjusted  to  one  revolution  persecond,  when  an 
exposure  was  made.  On  measuring  the  elongated  image  of  the  tape  and 
comparing  he  found  the  speed  to  be  fa  second,  although  it  was  sold  as  fa. 
He  proposed  to  project  the  test  photograph  upon  the  screen— original  size, 
4he  better  to  decide  the  speed  question. 

Some  discussion  took  place  regarding  the  dodge  of  giving  extended  exposures 
iu  small  bites  instead  of  continuously,  especially  with  some  subjects,  for  which 
•an  everset  shutter  was  a  very  valuable  acquisition  as  compared  with  so  many 
patterns  which  require  setting  before  every  exposure. 


Mr.  Dowell  inq  lired  whether  diff;rent  methods  of  developing  a  plate 
affected  the  resulting  grain  ?  In  a  certain  instance  of  a  photograph  upon  a 
plate  number  350  H.  &  D.  which  he  enlarged,  the  grain  was  so  frightfully 
coarse  that  he  substituted  plates  of  only  150  H.  &  D.,  which,  however,  seemed 
as  coarse  as  the  faster  plates.  Could  it  be  due  to  the  development ! 

Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  said  it  had  recently  been  sla‘el  that  diff  rent 
developers  did  not  give  a  different  amount  of  grain  for  like  exposures  on  tin- 
same  plates,  and  that  with  very  short  exposures  one  got  more  grain  than  with 
relatively  long  exposures.  The  reason  given  was  important.  It  vr.o  well 
known  that  coarseness  went  hand  in  hand  with  speed,  and  if  one  gave  a  short 
exposure  the  image  was  formed  upon  the  coarsest  particles  of  the  plate,  while 
with  a  longer  exposure  the  finer  particles  were  used  as  well,  and  the  appearance 
of  granularity  lessened. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  apparent  effect  of  the  mercury-ammonia 
intensifier  upon  a  rather  thin  image,  in  disturbing  the  original  grain  of  the 
plate. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  confirmed  what  had  been  said,  and  stated  that  he  also 
had  not  been  successful  in  retaining  the  original  grain. 

Mr.  George  mentioned  a  case  of  a  friend  who  had  bleached  a  negative  and 
printed  from  this  without  blackening  with  every  success  and  improvement. 
The  question  of  the  ultimate  condition  of  a  negative  so  treated  was  discussed— < 
how  long  it  would  keep  and  if  at  all,  without  darkening,  and  the  utility  of 
the  variation. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  North 
Middlesex  Photographic  Society,  a  combined  excursion  with  the  Brixton  and 
Clapham  Camera  Club,  was  made  on  Saturday,  July  9,  to  Low-street,  near 
Tilbury.  In  contradistinction  to  Cologne,  which  is  reputed  to  possess  fourteen 
distinct  varieties  of  smells,  one  only  was  in  evidence  on  getting  out  of  the 
train,  but  this  one  was  very  powerful.  Once  away  from  the  station,  however, 
all  trouble  in  this  respect  was  at  an  end,  and  a  succession  of  picturesque  farm¬ 
houses  green  lanes,  streams,  cattle  grazing, 'haymaking  scenes,  &c.,  gave  plenty 
of  work  for  both  hand  and  stand  camera.  One  view  was  let  alone,  for  on  a 
member  of  the  Brixton  contingent  climbing  over  a  gate  to  secure  a  suitable 
stand-point,  a  bull  decided  to  investigate  the  details  of  camera  construction, 
and  a  return  was  made  with  surprising  agility.  Altogether,  the  ramble  was  a 
decided  success,  and  a  good  tea  and  comfortable  return  journey  brought  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  day’s  enjoyment. 

- ♦ - 

Comgpontrence. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  node 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writer 
are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  on 
correspondents. 

ELECTRIC  VERSUS  CHEMICAL  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  permit  me  to  take  exception  to  the  note  o 
p.  4-50  of  the  Journal  re  prints  formed  by  electric  versus  chemical  action 
Your  correspondent  appears  to  have  misled  you. 

In  Mr.  Friese- Greene’s  demonstration,  the  developable  experiment 
only  led  up  to  the  practical  part  of  the  process,  which  consisted  1 
•■  preparing  paper  or  linen  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  an 
making  an  electrical  impression  with  metal  type,  <fcc.,  to  obtain  a  blacj 
impression,  which  may  be  fixed  with  hypo,”  vide  Mr.  Greene’s  demoi 
stration  in  the  June  Supplement,  p.  46,  last  paragraph. 

In  Photography ,  p.  350,  it  is  farther  stated  that  “  the  most  obvio 
commercially  and  industrially  useful  form  of  electric  printing  seemed 
be  where  a  suitably  prepared  paper  is  used.  In  this  case  no  develc  j 
ment  is  requisite.  ...  In  this  connexion,  Mr.  F.  Greene  showed  his  fi> 
pattern  of  an  electric  press,”  &c.  Hence  my  examples  V.  VI.,  and  V 
(p.  410  of  the  Journal),  together  with  others  of  a  previous  note,  we 
given  to  prove  that  this  action  is  the  result  of  chemical  force  —  tl 
electric  current  brought  to  bear  upon  it  being  a  superfluity,  as  yc j 
allow. 

Further,  the  lecture  was  stated,  by  Mr.  F.  Greene,  to  be  founded  upc 
one  given  at  Bath  in  1888  (see  p.  715  of  the  Journal  for  that  yea; 
Here  we  find  that  the  developable  impression  of  a  silver  coin  upon 
bromide  plate  is  made  by  passing  an  electric  current  through  a  bath  coi 
sisting  of  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  which  is  plac< 
the  coin  in  contact  with  the  plate,  ammoniated  water  being  mention) 
as  an  alternate.  Examples  I.  and  IV.  demonstrate  that  this  is  tl 
result  of  chemical  action,  therefore  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  proce 
is  shown  to  be  the  result  of  chemical  action. 

This  only  leaves  Examples  II.  and  III.  to  consider.  Early  in  Ju 
last  I  sent  you  an  articls  which  gave  experiments  showing,  among 
others,  that  these  two  examples  could  be  made  available  with  pis 
water,  providing  the  sample  of  paper  was  favourable  to  the  action.  (M 
Greene  especially  mentions  that  some  papers  are  better  than  others.) 
your  correspondent  will  try  these  examples  with  plain  water,  he  will  fi 
impressions  are  obtainable.  Both  paper  and  water  contain  traces  me 
or  less  of  acids  or  bases,  such  as  chlorides,  carbonates,  sulphat 
aluminia,  and  so  on ;  hence,  to  obviate  an  unfavourable  sample  of  paj 
being  brought  into  use,  I  suggested  damping  with  water  containing 
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veak  chloride  to  start  the  action.  A  weak  carbonate  or  sulphate  would 
ikewise  have  sufficed. 

If  Mr.  Greene  had  kept  to  unprepared  paper,  as  you  have  been  led  to 
telieve,  I  should  have  had  no  locus  standi;  but  he  had  been  demon- 
trating  to  members  of  the  printing  trade  with  paper  prepared  with 
netal  salts  without  development,  under  cover  of  this  electrical-printing 
irocess,  his  provisional  protection  dating  after  the  publication  of  my 
pecification ;  hence  my  communications  to  the  Croydon  Camera  Club 
tnd  others ,  for  reasons  which  ere  obvious. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

July  15,  1898.  Henry  Soar. 


FORMALIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  notice  in  your  issue  of  yesterday  (July  15)  you 
ecommend  for  purposes  of  hardening  gelatine  films  the  use  of  a  ten  per 
ent.  solution  of  commercial  formalin. 

We  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  you  are  recom- 
uending  to  your  readers  is  the  subject  of  various  patents  of  1894,  granted 
o  Aug.  Zimmermann,  and  applied  to  the  hardening  of  gelatine  plates 
nd  films,  and  such-like,  used  in  photography. 

As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  we  are  only  granting  licences  for  the  use  of 
ormalin  in  photography  when  Schering’s  photo-formalin  is  being  used, 
,nd  a  licence  is  conveyed  with  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 

To  prevent  any  difficulties  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  who  may  be 
inder  the  impression  that  by  your  advice  they  are  not  infringing  on  the 
hove  patents,  we  should  thank  you  to  insert  our  letter  in  your  next 
3sue. — We  are,  yours  truly,  A.  &  M.  Zimmermann. 

9  (&  10,  St.  Mary -at- Hill,  E.C. ,  July  16,  1898. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  “BACKING”  ON  “SPEED.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Con- 
ention  respecting  a  standard  speed  for  dry  plates,  drew  attention  to 
he  lowering  of  speed  which  follows  the  application  of  an  anti-halation 
lacking  to  plates ;  Mr.  Bothamley  subsequently  saying  he  thought 
‘  Mr.  Armstrong  struck  a  very  important  keynote  when  he  drew  our 
Mention  to  the  lowering  of  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates  by  applying 
o  the  same  an  anti-halation  backing.” 

May  I  be  permitted  to  state  that  I  drew  attention  to  this  point  in  an 
rticle  on  the  subject  contributed  to  The  British  Journal  Photo- 
raphic  Almanac  published  in  December,  1897  (see  p.  739)  ? 

Since  the  above  paper  was  published  my  conclusions  have  been  once 
r  twice  challenged ;  I  am  therefore  particularly  glad  to  find  that  Messrs, 
jm strong  and  Bothamley  support  my  contention,  which  I  trust  has 
cabled  many  of  the  readers  of  your  Almanac  to  avoid  the  troublesome 
jsults  of  under-exposure. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Hector  Maclean. 

Croydon,  July  16,  1898. 


THE  TRIPLE  ANASTIGMAT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  wish  to  add  the  following  few  remarks  to  the  discussion 
iincerning  the  Cooke  lens  or  triple  anastigmat.  In  your  recent  issue  of 
illy  8,  No.  1992,  p,  447,  a  letter  from  Mr,  P.  Everitt  is  published,  with  a 
iagram  comparing  the  astigmatism  of  a  Cooke  lens  and  a  Steinheil 
rthostigmat.  It  will  be  seen  at  an  angle  of  25°  from  the  axis  that  the 
irves  of  this  Cooke  lens  unite  at  a  point  on  the  ideal  picture  plane, 
onsequently,  at  this  particular  point  of  the  field  there  is  no  curvature 
id  no  astigmatism.  Messrs.  Voigtlander  &  Son  have  explained  in  their 
tter  to  the  Deutsche  Photographen- Z eitun y ,  No.  19,  1898,  p.  260,  that 
ley  have  abandoned  such  a  definite  point  of  intersection  of  the  ideal 
id  actual  picture  planes  for  the  instrument,  and  have  sought  rather  to 
>read  out  the  picture  curve  to  a  wide  angle  on  the  ideal  plane.  It  follows 
om  this  that  the  results  of  the  tests  I  have  made  with  Voigtlander  &  Sons 
Triple  Anastigmat  ”  do  not  apply  without  modification  to  the  Cooke 
ns  as  made  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson,  unless  the  latter  have 
eanwhile  adopted  Messrs.  Voigtlander’s  system  of  correction.  I  draw 
tention  to  this  to  make  the  matter  quite  clear. 

In  thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  publishing  my  last  letter,  I  beg 
add  that  I  shall  not  accept  any  critioism  of  my  tests  of  the  triple 
lastigmat  as  justified  unless  they  actually  refute  my  conclusions. — I 
o,  yours,  &c.,  Hans  Klepp. 

Weimar,  July  11,  1898.  - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  & 
ffison  have  not  given  us  more  specific  information  than  the  vague 
itement  that,  by  a  modification  of  the  Cooke  lens,  a  diagram  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  that  of  the  Orthostigmat  might  be  produced.  Ap- 
pximately  is  an  elastic  term,  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  look  upon 
i  sceptically  in  the  face  of  the  following  statement  made  by  Mr.  H. 
1  nnis  Taylor  in  the  paper  read  at  the  Royal  Pnotographic  Society  in 
-  94,  when  speaking  of  the  present  type  of  Cooke  lens :  “  This  lens  is 


not  intended  for  more  than  moderate  angles;  in  fact,  in  order  to  gain- 
rapidity,  angle  of  view  must  be  sacrificed  to  some  extent.  However  I 
may  say  that  I  am  now  engaged  in  working  out  another  combination 
which  will  be  closer  than  this  one,  and  will  have  a  full  aperture  of /-8, 
and  will,  I  have  every  reason  to  hope,  at  least  cover  a  plate  whose- 
greater  side  is  equal  to  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  a  much 
greater  angle  of  view  than  this  cannot  be  expected  from  lenses  on  this>- 
principle .”  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

If  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor, _  &  Hobson  will  submit  the  lens  and  the 
diagram,  we  shall  know  definitely  what  can  be  done,  but  meanwhile  we 
must  remember  that  the  present  discussion  concerns  existing  lenses,  and 
not  possible  modifications. 

I  agree  with  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  that  a  lens  is  a  com¬ 
promise,  and  that  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  within  certain 
limits,  but  I  do  not  think  the  argument  applies  in  the  present  instance. 
There  are  a  few  well-recognised  qualities  we  look  for  in  a  lens  for  general 
work,  and  probably  we  shall  agree  that  rapidity,  good  definition,  recti- 
linearity,  flatness  of  field,  and  a  considerable  angle  are  the  most  important. . 
I  do  not  grant  it  as  a  fact,  but  let  us  suppose  that  the  Cooke  is  equal  to 
the  beet  of  the  anastigmats  in  rapidity,  good  definition,  and  flatness  of 
field.  We  have  two  other  qualities  remaining — rectilinearity  and  angle. 
Concerning  angle,  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor,  and  I  would  also 
point  to  the  candid  admission  of  Drs.  Kaempfer  and  Miethe  that  the 
Zeiss  Satz  anastigmat  defines  considerably  more.  As  regards  rectiline¬ 
arity,  I  also  refer  your  readers  to  Dr.  Kaempfer’s  statement  on  page 
862,  British  Journal  of  Photography,  June  3,  1898:— “The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  distortion  is  difficult,  but  for  this  the  means  are  sufficient  to 
render  it  quite  imperceptible  up  to  an  angle  of  70°.” 

This  means  that  outside  an  angle  of  70°  it  is  perceptible,  and  such  is 
my  experience. 

In  face  of  these  facts  I  fail  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  defend  the 
assertion  that  the  Cooke  lens  is  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  anastigmats, 
and  that  it  is  truly  rectilinear.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  Everitt. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  decline  to  answer  my 
last  letter.  The  facts  are  too  obviously  inconvenient  to  leave  room  for 
any.  reply,  excepting  on  personal  grounds.  But  the  ethical  aspect  of 
their  letter  is  at  least  amusing,  for  whilst  they  charge  me  with  attacking 
their  honour,  their  own  sense  of  what  is  due  to  brother  members  of  their 
craft  permits  them  to  make  the  offer  in  the  final  sentence  of  the  last 
paragraph  but  one  of  their  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  As  you  may  possibly 
be  aware,  I  am  not  an  optician,  and  have  no  connexion  of  any  kind  with 
that  industry  ;  consequently  I  am  spared  the  regret  that  paragraph  would 
inspire, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Photographer. 

[Our  correspondent,  an  able  photographer,  who  has  a  very  great 
knowledge  of  photographic  optics,  has  no  concern,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  with  the  optical  industry. — Eds  ] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Dennis  Taylor,  in  his  letter  published  on  July  1,  says- 
that  my  insinuation  about  the  Cooke  lens  being  sent  to  Germany  to  be 
improved  is  groundless.  Dr.  Kaempfer  says  (p.  362)  that  Messrs.  Voigt¬ 
lander  have  willingly  occupied  themselves  in  bringing  the  lens  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and,  he  hopes,  with  success.  The  two  statements  are  not  reconcil¬ 
able,  even  by  a  gentleman  of  the  scientific  eminence  of  Mr.  Dennis 
Taylor. 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson’s  effusion  published  on  the  same  date 
is  a  characteristically  laboured  evasion  of  the  point  which  I  raised.  I 
said  that  the  original  Cooke  lens  had  the  centre  element  of  compound 
form,  but  that  now  it  consisted  of  a  single  glass  only,  this  being  a  rever¬ 
sion  to  a  discarded  system  of  forty  years  ago.  They  do  not  meet  me  with  a 
direct  denial,  but  content  themselves  with  casting  doubt  on  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  lens . But,  will  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson 

look  at  page  827  of  this  Journal  for  the  year  1894,  where  a  4-lens 
system  is  described  by  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor  himself,  and  will  they  let  them¬ 
selves  go  the  length  of  plainly  denying  that  this  was  the  original  Cooke 
lens  ?  Again,  they  quote  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  the  “  distinguished 
authority  on  photographic  optics.”  That  gentleman,  in  the  Journal  for 
June  7,  1895,  describes  and  illustrates  the  Cooke  lens,  “the  negative  lens 
being  externally  a  double  concave  formed  of  two  cemented  elements.” 
This  piece  of  “elementary  information  ”  was  not  contradicted  at  the  time, 
and  now  when  they  are  told  that  they  have  abandoned  the  use  of  the 
four  lenses  and  reverted  to  discarded  triplet  systems,  all  that  Mr.  Dennis 
Taylor  can  do  is  to  refer  me  to  a  patent  specification  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter  in  question,  and  to  say  that  the  Cooke  lens  has 
always  been  a  triplet  of  three  simple  lenses,  while  Messrs.  Taylor  & 
Hobson  do  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but  permit  it-  to  be  inferred  that  I 
have  made  a  mis-statement,  while  they  do  not  specifically  say  so. 

This  controversy  lies  in  a  nutshell :  (1)  The  Cooke  lens  is  a  reversion 
to  an  obsolete  type  of  lens  construction,  now  rendered  possible  by  the 
efforts  of  German  glass  makers  ;  (2)  it  has  been  sent  to  Germany  to  be  im¬ 
proved  ;  (3)  the  assertion  that  it  is  equal  to  the  best  anastigmats  is  with- 
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out  a  tittle  of  proof  to  support  it.  All  the  argumentative  ingenuity 
of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson  will  not  alter  these  three  very 
patent  facts.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  E.  Chesterhan. 

July  4,  1898. 

[Dr.  Chesterman’s  letter,  from  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
delete  a  number  of  expressions  that  were  too  strong  for  publication, 
had  to  be  held  over  last  week  for  lack  of  space.  As  no  useful  object 
could  be  served  by  the  prolongation  of  this  correspondence,  we 
here  bring  it  to  a  conclusion — the  more  especially  as  the  scientific 
lines  upon  which  the  discussion  originally  opened  have  latterly 
been  departed  from. — Eds  ] 

- ♦ — - 

DR.  W.  G.  GRACE’S  JUBILEE  AT  LORD’S  CRICKET  GROUND, 

JULY  18. 

The  Prestwich  Manufacturing  Company,  of  744,  High-road,  Tottenham, 
inform  us  that  they  have  obtained  a  splendid  film,  fifty- five  feet  in  length, 
of  the  “Gentlemen  v.  Players”  in  procession,  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  and 
Shrewsbury  leading,  followed  by  the  other  members  of  both  teams. 

This  film  is  unique,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Grace  has  not  been  animato- 
graphed  before.  The  two  teams  representing  the  “  Stars  of  the  Cricket 
YVorld”  are  seen  en  masse,  and,  the  pictures  being  beautifully  sharp  and 
clear,  are  easily  recognisable. 

- « - 

Ettgtoarsi  to  ComjSpontrrntjS. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  ansiver  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ansxvered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

R.  Fellows  Willson,  118,  New  Bond-street,  W.  —  Three  photographs  of  young  ladies, 
head  and  bust. 

.  Frances  Wilkinson,  Greenbank  House,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester.— Photograph  of 
William  Hi  nry  Holland. 


Verax. — The  address  is  Wal worth-road,  S.E. 

E.  Debenham. — A  form  for  the  purpose,  price  8d.,  can  be  obtained  at  any 
Post-office. 

Exhibition  of  Specimens.— C.  J.  and  Rights.  See  article  on  the  subject 
on  another  page. 

W.  H. — We  are  sorry  we  cannot  add  to  the  information  printed.  The 
inventor’s  address  is  Walworth  Road,  S.E.  Write  him  there. 

T.  H.— Your  question  is  not  clear.  Do  you  mean  the  plain  cards  or  those 
having  photographs  upon  them  ?  Let  us  know  and  we  will  endeavour 
to  help. 

Old  Developer. — W.  M.  We  cannot  account  for  the  trouble,  unless  there 
was  too  much  light  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  the  development.  The 
old  developer,  also,  may  have  had  something  to  do  in  the  matter,  as  you 
say  it  was  five  months  old. 

C.  Stokes.— It  is  quite  possible  that  the  difficulty  proceeds  from  the  cause 
suggested.  Instead  of  trying  to  correct  the  salt,  get  some  from  another 
source,  say  from  Hopkin  &  Williams.  You  will  then  see  if  the  trouble 
arises  from  the  source  suspected. 

Cement.  R.  Cook.— The  mountant  in  ques'ion  is  a  trade  preparation,  and 
we  do  not  know  anything  of  its  composition,  therefore  cannot  give  you 
the  formula.  For  the  same  reason  we  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  the 
action  it  may,  or  may  not,  have  on  prints  mounted  with  it. 

Papers  Read  at  Meetings.— Leno.  We  are  in  no  way  responsible  for 
papers  read  at  meetings  or  the  expressions  upon  them  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  afterwards.  As  you  say,  some  strange  ideas  are  ventilated,  at 
times,  at  some  of  the  minor  societies  ;  but  for  them  the  speakers  are,  of 
course,  the  only  ones  responsible. 

Toning  Difficulty. — S.  Turner.  The  difficulty  you  experience  in  toning 
albumen  paper  (ready-sensitised)  may  often  be  got  over  by  immersing 
the  prints,  after  washing  out  the  free  silver,  in  a  very  weak  solution  of 
washing  soda,  say,  a  crystal  as  large  as  a  walnut,  in  half  a  gallon  of 
water.  The  prints  should  be  well  rinsed  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
soda  water  before  using. 

Blinds  for  Studio. — B.  Dunn.  We  should  recommend  the  thick  green 
material  enclosed  for  the  south  side  and  for  the  roof.  The  thinner  blue 
will  do  quite  well  for  the  north  side.  But  it  would  look  better  to  have 
uniformity,  and  there  is  no  objfc'ion  to  the  green  for  the  north  side  also. 
The  two  ends  had  better  be  made  quite  opaque  by  painting  the  glass 
over  w.th  dark  paint,  or,  better  still,  by  boarding  them  up  and  then 
papering. 


Developer. — A.  L.  A.  If  the  plates  do  not  develop  well  with  your  “pet  de¬ 
veloper,”  we  should  advise  you  to  use  that  recommended  by  the 
makers  of  the  plates.  We  can  give  no  better  advice. 

Discharging  Colours.— Photophie  says  :  “  May  I  ask  if  you  would  suggest 
two  or  three  solutions  of  different  colours  which  would  be  rendered 
colourless  by  an  addition  of  oxalic  or  other  acid,  for  a  lantern  experi¬ 
ment?  A  green  or  blue  is  specially  desirable.”— Some  of  the  coal-tar 
colours  are  discharged  by  different  acids.  Perhaps  some  correspondent 
who  has  been  experimenting  in  this  direction  will  give  the  benefit  of  his 
experience. 

Mealy  Prints. — B.  &  Co.  The  mealiness  of  the  prints  may  be  due  to 
your  printer  making  the  paper  too  dry  after  sensitising,  and  then  print¬ 
ing  it  in  frames  with  pads  that  have  become  abnormally  dry,  as  they 
are  apt  to  do  at  this  season.  A  certain  degree  of  moisture  in  the  paper 
while  printing  is  necessary,  and  when  is  it  “bone  dry  ”  it  does  not 
yield  such  good  results.  The  cracking  of  the  albumen  is  also  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  over-drying. 

Obstructing  Light. — C.  C.  writes:  “I  am  in  a  fix.  My  next-door  neigh¬ 
bour  is  extending  his  back  premises  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  block  out 
all  my  side  light  on  the  north  side  of  the  studio,  and,  of  course,  that 
is  the  side  I  most  use.  Is  there  any  law  by  whiih  I  can  prevent  that ; 
or,  if  not,  can  I  get  any  compensation  for  the  loss?  The  studio  has  been 
built  nearly  five  years.” — You  have  no  redress.  The  studio  has  not 
been  in  existence  nearly  long  enough  to  claim  “  ancient  lights.” 

Thin  Negatives. — Sawbones  says  :  Kindly  give  me  some  indication,  if  you 
can,  of  the  reason  of  the  thinness  of  the  negatives  herewith.  All  I  take 
seem  the  same.  You  will  see  they  are  of  anatomical  subjects,  and  they 
were  taken  in  a  room.” — The  cause  of  the  thinness,  and  lack  of  detail, 
is  due  entirely  to  under-exposure — much  under-exposure.  Try  by 
giving  at  least  three  times  that  given.  Bear  in  mind  there  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  the  exposure  necessary  in  a  room  and  out  of 
doors. 

Tinting  Varnish. — Varnish  says  :  “  I  have  been  trying  to  tint  matt  varnish, 
but  I  find  the  colour  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  don’t  touch 
the  varnish.  Therefore  I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  will  help  me  by 
telling  me  how  I  can  tint  matt  varnish,  say  a  light  red  or  yellow.” — Our 
correspondent’s  difficulty  has  arisen  from  using  unsuitable  colours  in¬ 
soluble  in  the  varnish.  Most  of  the  coal-tar  colours  are  soluble  in  the 
menstrua  usually  employed  in  varnishes,  and  no  difficulty  will  be  found 
with  them,  and  they  may  be  had  of  almost  all  colours. 

Impure  Water.  —  L.  Hayward  asks  :  “Would  you  kindly  inform  me,  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  what  I  can  do  to  prevent  black 
spots  on  P.O.P.  prints  which  come  from  the  water  I  use  here,  as  it 
has  such  a  lot  of  iron  in  it.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  clear  water  of  iron  ?  ” 
— We  fear  there  is  no  practical  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  iron.  If 
it  is  in  the  form  of  particles  they  may  be  removed  by  filtration,  but 
that  would  be  a  tedious  matter  with  the  quantity  required  for  washing 
prints.  Can  you  get  water  from  another  source — a  river  or  rain  water 

for  washing  the  prints  ? 

• 

Lantern  Slides. — Slides  a^ks  :  “1.  The  best  method  of  producing  lantern 
slides,  giving  that  delicate-toned  black,  leaving  no  trace  of  having  been 
made  by  collodion  bath  proc  S3.  How  to  produce  same  without 
showing  any  halation  if  made  in  camera.  2.  Is  it  practical  to  use  a 
commercial  dry  plate  of  any  kind  for  best  results  ?  ” — 1.  Several  tones 
may  be  obtained  by  the  wet  collodion  process  according  to  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  developers,  exposure,  &c.,  and  no  halation  need  be  expected. 
Probably  the  slides,  the  tones  of  which  are  desired,  were  made  by  that 
process.  Of  that  we  could  the  better  form  the  opinion  by  seeing  an 
example.  2.  Yes. 

Collodio-bromide.  —  H.  Howard  writes  :  “Will  you  kindly  give  me  formula 
to  make  a  rapid  collodion  emulsion  for  landscapes  and  interiors,  and 
say  what  rapidity  it  would  be,  using  H.  &  D.  scale  ?  If  I  could  mak 
one  that  would  reach  70  I  should  be  quite  contented.  I  want  th> 
plates  to  keep  about  six  weeks  before  and  two  weeks  after  exposure 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation.” — Formulae  for  collodio-bromide  emu' 
sion  will  be  found  on  pages  1034-1036  of  the  Almanac.  One  of  then 
is  for  a  rapid  emulsion,  though  we  doubt  if  it  will  be  so  rapid  as  de 
sired.  Collodion  emulsions  cannot  be  made  of  the  same  rapidity  a; 
gelatine  ones  can.  The  formulae  are  all  by  old  workers. 

Stains  on  Collodion  Negatives. — W.  writes:  “I  shall  esteem  it  a  great' 
favour  if  you  can  indicate  how  I  should  proceed  under  the  following 
circumstances.  In  making  wet  collodion  negatives  through  the  line 
screen  for  half-tone  process,  I  have  to  give  rather  long  exposures,  say 
up  to  half-an-hour  in  all.  I  develope  with  a  fifteen-grain  solution  o: 
sulphate  of  iron ;  but  lately,  in  spite  of  extreme  care,  I  am  troublec 
with  markings  on  the  plate  which  arise,  I  believe,  from  the  irregula] 
partial  drying  of  the  plate  during  the  long  exposure.  Perhaps  I  oujb 
not  to  say  ‘drying,’  but  rather  the  collection  of  nitrate  solution  ii 
patches  on  the  film.  I  have  seen  somewhere  or  other  a  recommenda  i 
tion  to  use  a  second  bath  containing  glycerine  ;  but  I  cannot  nov 
remember  the  formula  or  proportions.” — The  trouble  complained  of  i 
what  is  known  as  “oyster-shell  ”  markings,  and  they  are  prone  to  mak 
their  appearance  in  hot  weather,  particularly  if  newly  iodized  collodion 
or  one  of  a  horny  character,  be  used.  They  are  avoided  by  draining  th 
plate  very  closely  before  putting  it  in  the  dark  slide,  and  well  protectin 
the  wire  corner  with  blotting  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  using 
collodion  of  a  porous  nature — one  that  has  been  iodized  for  a  Ion 
time.  .  . . . 


***  Several  answers  to  correspondents  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

l’he  latest  idea  in  colour  photography  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
[’homas  Jago,  who  has  devised  “an  improved  methedof  obtain¬ 
ing  permanent  coloured  photographs,”  which  he  thus  describes  : 

1 1  produce  a  half-tone  plate,  such  as  is  used  for  printing  illus- 
rations  with  type,  but,  instead  of  reversing  the  picture  as 
muld  be  done  for  printing,  the  reproduction  must  be  same  as 
riginal.  The  photo  engraving,  or  half-tone  plate  is  made  by 
>hotographing  the  subject  to  be  reproduced  through  a  screen, 
-s  used  by  photo-etchers  for  the  purpose.  The  negative  thus 
btained  is  used  to  print  or  transfer  the  subject  upon  the 
netal  plate,  by  any  of  the  known  methods.  Tbe  plate  may 
>e  of  any  metal  suitable  for  etching,  and  the  plate  is  etched 
a  the  ordinary  manner.  The  plate  thus  treated  is  to  be  used 
-s  the  picture,  and,  to  obtain  the  desired  effects,  I  carefully 
ub  coloured  chalks,  pigments,  or  any  suitable  tints  or  colours, 
ato  the  etched  plate.  I  find  colours  in  powders  or  pastels 
(referable,  the  tints  blending  easily.”  The  process  is  certainly 
lovel,  but  we  can  scarcely  think  it  is  destined  to  have  any 
onsiderable  practical  value.  Rubbing  coloured  pigments  into 
ji  etched  metal  plate  would,  however,  probably  tend  to  the 
>roduction  of  “  permanent  ”  results,  so  that  the  process  has 
his  valuable  quality  in  its  favour. 


A  feature  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  we  hope  will  be  perpetuated,  is  the  taking  of 
an  animated  photograph  of  the  members.  Last  year  this  was 
done  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Prestwlch  after  the  official  group  had  been 
taken,  and  the  result  was  extremely  successful.  This  year  the 
picture  was  made  on  the  special  steamer,  the  Lady  Rowena ,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Clyde  Excursion,  the  members  defiling 
round  the  deck  of  the  vessel  as  Mr.  Prestwich,  from  his  point 
of  vantage,  turned  the  handle.  We  have  seen  the  positive 
picture,  and,  like  all  Mr.  Prestwich’s  work,  it  is  extremely  fine. 
Doubtless,  it  will  be  publicly  shown  during  the  autumn.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  these  interesting  records  of  the  Convention 
will  not  be  allowed  to  disappear  or  perish,  for,  as  time  goes  on, 
they  will  undoubtedly  acquire  cumulative  interest  and  his¬ 
torical  value. 

*  *  * 

Every  day  the  value  of  Rontgen’s  discovery  becomes  more 
and  more  appreciated,  especially  in  cases  of  surgery,  alike  on 
the  battlefield,  in  the  hospital,  and  the  home.  In  the  case  of  the 
late  severe  and  regrettable  accident  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  one  of  the  first  aids  Invoked  was  the  X  rays.  By  their 
agency  the  injury  was  at  once  located,  and  the  extent  of  it 
seen.  Radiographs  were  quickly  taken  to  show  the  fracture 
as  it  existed,  and  what  had  to  be  dealt  with.  These  will  be 
retained,  and  will  serve  to  show,  with  others  from  time  to  time 
taken,  the  progress  being  made  by  the  treatment.  There  is 
little  question  that  Rontgen’s  discovery  will  materially  conduce 
to  the  Prince’s  more  speedy  recovery. 

-fr  *  * 

Three  weeks  ago,  when  writing  of  the  Glasgow  Convention,  we 
remarked  that  the  pictorial  exhibits  were  the  best  that  had  so 
far  been  presented  at  this  annual  gathering,  and  we  also  pleaded 
with  professional  photographers  for  an  increased  attendance  at 
the  meetings.  We  have  been  reading  some  accounts  of  the 
American  Convention  which  met  early  this  month  at  Celeron,  and 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  idea  we  have  in  mind  with  regard  to 
the  educational  scope  of  the  British  Convention  is  very  well 
carried  out  by  its  transatlantic  contemporary.  For  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  American  Convention  has  given  the 
opportunity  for  the  organization  of  a  great  display  of  profes¬ 
sional  work,  and  those  who  are  directly  concerned  in  the 
“  bread-and-butter”  side  of  photography  avowedly  resort  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  profiting  by  the  very  best 
productions  of  their  competitors. 
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We  believe  that  the  Exhibition  is  carried  out  on  a  great 
and  comprehensive  scale,  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  publicly  alluded  to  it,  the  representative 
character  of  the  work  has  had  a  valuable,  instructive,  and 
educational  effect.  In  fact,  the  best  American  professional 
productions  seem  to  make  their  way  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
the  American  Convention.  The  same  thing  should  obtain 
here  at  home.  We  are  convinced  that  the  utilitarian  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  not  only  not  exhausted,  but  have  not  yet  been  fairly 
tapped.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that,  unless  it  is  made 
something  vastly  more  useful  than  a  pleasant  picLic  plus  a 
little  half-hearted  photography,  its  future  existence  will 
scarcely  become  a  necessity.  By  the  way,  one  of  the  features 
of  the  American  Convention  is  a  question  box,  from  which 
much  good  is  anticipated.  The  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  at 
the  British  Convention  would,  doubtless,  provoke  amusement. 

*  *  * 

Two  interesting  lens  items  come  from  the  other  side.  Messrs. 
C.  M.  Hayes  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  took  a  group  of  the  recent 
National  Bankers’  Convention.  The  negative  was  30  x  25,  and 
showed  860  faces,  all  perfectly  sharp  and  distinct.  We  should 
say  this  was  a  very  good  piece  of  group  work.  Messrs.  Hayes 
would  find  it  difficult  to  secure  so  satisfactory  a  result  if  they 
took  a  convention  of  photographers  instead  of  bankers. — Our 
optical  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  that  a  “new  lens 
of  a  novel  construction”  has  just  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Gregg,  104,  Fulton-street,  New  York.  It  is  said  to  be 
fully  described  and  illustrated  in  a  booklet,  The  Gregg  Len 
which  may  be  had  on  request. 

*  *  * 

The  Naturograph — or  “Selle”  process  of  photography  in 
natural  colours — has  made  its  appearance  in  the  United 
States.  The  Washington  Patent  Office  appears  to  have  granted 
a  patent  for  the  process,  a  matter  that  may  legitimately  excite 
surprise  when  it  is  considered  that  United  States  patents 
are  difficult  to  obtain  by  reason  of  the  great  reliance  which  the 
officials  place  on  the  evidence  of  technical  literature.  The 
Selle  process,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  not  new,  and 
the  value  of  the  Selle  patent  therefore  exists  entirely  on  paper. 
It  appears  that  a  project  is  afoot  in  the  States  for  floating  a 
company,  capital  40,000/.,  in  order  to  exploit  the  process.  We 
shall  consider  that  the  astuteness  of  our  American  brethren 
has  quite  disappeared  if  the  promoters  of  the  company  are 
successful  in  their  object. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  George  E.  Holloway,  Secretary  of  the  Electrotypers’, 
Stereotypers’,  Process  and  General  Engravers’  Association,  in  a 
recently  published  letter,  gives  the  following  gloomy  account  of 
the  process-engraving  industry  :  “  We  have  no  trade  journal,  nor 
is  the  trade  large  enough  to  support  one.  I  am  practically  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  central  point  for  all  topics,  as  I  promoted 
the  Association,  which  has  been  fairly  successful.  We  have 
been  so  long  cutting  each  other’s  throats  that  there  is  still  much 
distrust  of  shaking  hands  in  too  friendly  a  way  with  our  com¬ 
petitors,  but  we  are  getting  along  slowly.  The  process-engraving 
business  is  in  a  terrible  condition,  from  disorganization.  There 
is  not  even  a  union  among  the  workmen.”  With  regard  to  the 
“  throat-cutting  ”  complained  of,  we  are  under  the  impression 
that  practical  unanimity  in  regard  to  minimum  prices  was 


arrived  at  by  the  process-engravers  some  two  or  three  year 
ago ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  agreement  ceased  to  b< 
respected.  Since  then  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  th 
country  has  probably  made  the  chances  of  arriving  at  a  basl; 
for  the  agreement  of  prices  more  remote  than  ever.  Agair, 
foreign  competition  is  always  a  serious  element  to  be  reckone< 
with  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

*  *  ■# 

An  effort,  to  which  we  wish  every  success,  is  being  made  ir 
the  United  States  to  popularise  stereoscopic  photograph) 
among  amateurs.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  E.  C.  Patterson  ha; 
been  appointed  Associate  Editor  of  the  Stereoscopic  Depart 
ment  of  the  Photo  Beacon.  We  are  told  that  the  matter  is  strictly 
commercial,  and  is  to  be  conducted  on  purely  business  lines, 
It  is  inaugurated  and  backed  by  one  of  the  most  successfu 
and  pushing  camera-manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country 
The  Vive  Camera  Company  have  designed  and  placed  on  th( 
market  a  stereoscopic  camera  “  which  sells  at  a  price  that 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one,  so  that  no  ont 
need  hesitate  about  owning  an  extra  camera.”  To  bind  all 
those  interested  in  stereoscopy  together,  they  have  organized 
the  Yive  International  Stereoscopic  Society,  the  aim  of  that 
body  being  the  promulgation  of  stereoscopic  photography, 
and  in  furtherance  of  this  aim  they  propose  to  organize  local 
branches  or  exchanges,  where  the  members  may  meet  foi 
friendly  counsel  and  advice,  examine  each  other’s  work  and 
exchange  prints,  so  that  each  member  in  a  short  time 
may  become  possessed  of  a  large  and  interesting  set  ol 
stereographs.  The  headquarters  of  the  Society  will  be  Id 
Chicago,  where  a  suite  of  three  handsomely  fitted  -  up 
rooms  has  been  secured.  Money  prizes  are  also  offered  foi 
competition.  Apart  from  the  frank  commercialism  of  the  idea 
the  means  chosen  for  making  stereo  work  more  popular  in  thf 
States  seem  very  thorough,  and  we  trust  they  will  be  sue 
cessful.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  for  years  been  written: 
in  this  country  about  the  stereoscopic  “revival  >”  but,  befor 
any  such  movement  can  occur,  the  example  of  our  Americai 
brethren,  in  the  energy  with  which  they  have  sought  to  brin; 
about  the  revival,  will  require  to  be  imitated  or  excelled. 

*  *  * 

Specialising  photography — by  which  we  mean  the  incessa; 
devotion  of  the  photographer  to  one  particular  class  of  work- 
has  always  found  in  us  the  warmest  advocates.  We  ventila 
a  favourite  theory  when  we  say  that  to-  us  the  man  of  one  id 
always  strikes  us  as  standing  the  greater  chance  of  success  tha 
the  one  who  does  not  possess  the  power  of  weaning  himse. 
from  the  temptation  of  attempting  to  do  too  many  things  a 
once.  So  it  is  in  photography  r  a  casual  look  round  must  cos. 
vince  the  observer  that  it  is  the  man  who  vows  himself  to 
given  branch  of  photographic  production  who  is  more  fr 
quently  successful  rather  than  the  one  who  allows  himself  t| 
be  led  into  every  little  by-path  that  may  present  itself  to  hi; 
in  the  course  of  his  daily  or  weekly  practice.  We  we) 
never  more  strongly  convinced  of  the  force  of  our  theoi 
than  one  day  last  week,  when  we  passed  through  the  light  an 
airy  studios  of  Messrs.  George  Hana,  Limited,  of  Bedfon 
street,  Strand,  and  examined  the  innumerable  specimens  of  il 
peculiar  branch  of  photography  which  the  firm  cultivate 
Messrs.  Hana,  in  fact,  are  the  photographic  specialists  of  tS 
music-hall  profession.  The  principal  favourites  of  the  varlei 
theatres  resort  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  counts 
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eit  presentments  reproduced  on  paper,  and  so  successful  are 
dessrs.  Hana  in  this  difficult  department  of  work,  that  in  a 
short  space  of  time  they  have  won  a  foremost  position  in  a 
ection  of  photographic  specialism  which  demands  the  highest 
skill  and  application.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Messrs.  Hana  are 
,he  “  variety  ”  photographers,  par  excellence ,  in  London,  and  the 
;lever  work  that  they  do  entitles  them  to  the  distinction.  The 
esson  from  the  foregoing  remarks  which  we  desire  to  impress 
ipon  our  readers  is  that  nowadays,  in  photography,  specialism 
spells  success. 

- » 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  SALTS  OF 
COBALT.* 

II. — Further  Experiments  with  Cobaltic  Citrate, 
several  sheets  of  thin  unsized  paper  were  coated  as  before 
with  the  cobaltic  citrate  solution,  and  dried  in  the  dark.  One 
ffieet  was  then  resensitised  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  calcium 
hypochlorite,  another  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
and  a  third  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  permanga¬ 
nate.  When  dry,  each  sheet  in  turn  was  exposed  under  a 
negative  to  bright  sunlight  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  three 
hours.  No  image  was  obtained  in  any  of  the  three  experi¬ 
ments,  the  tints  of  the  respective  papers  remaining  to  all 
appearances  unaltered. 

A  fourth  sheet  of  the  dried  citrate  paper  was  then  treated  to 
a  wash  of  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  oxalate  on  its 
sensitised  surface,  and,  after  drying,  exposed  as  before.  No 
image  could  be  discerned  when  the  paper  was  removed  from 
the  printing  frame.  It  was  next  immersed  in  a  weak  solution 
of  platlnic  chloride,  and  allowed  to  remain  therein  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  but  no  traces  of  a  picture  could  be  identified. 
A  fifth  sheet  of  the  sensitised  citrate  paper  was  washed  over 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  uranium  nitrate,  dried,  and 
exposed  like  the  foregoing.  No  image  having  been  impressed, 
the  exposed  sheet  was  immersed  in  a  neutral  aqueous  solution 
of  potassium  ferricyanide,  whereupon,  almost  instantly,  the 
surface  of  the  paper  became  coated  with  a  vivid  green  pre¬ 
cipitate,  which,  when  examined,  proved  to  be  cobaltous  ferri- 
cjanide.  This  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  cobaltic  citrate  had 
been  reduced  to  the  cobaltous  state  by  exposure  to  light. 
Unfortunately,  however,  owing  to  the  abundance  and  coarse¬ 
ness  of  the  deposited  green  particles,  the  details  of  the  image 
which  was  suspected  to  be  formed  could  not  be  identified  with 
any  certainty,  nor  was  it  found  feasible,  by  varying  the 
manipulations,  to  modify  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  so 
as  to  obtain  a  more  favourable  and  conclusive  result. 

The  chemical  reaction  involved  in  this  simple  experiment, 
though  apparently  a  rather  complicated  one,  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  reference  to  that  which  takes  place  when  a 
gelatino-bromide  plate  is  intensified  in  the  ordinary  uranium 
ferricyaiiide  bath,  if  we  suppose  the  cobalt  in  the  former  to 
fulfil  the  functions  of  the  uranium  in  the  latter,  and  adjust  the 
equation  accordingly. 

The  experiments  next  to  be  described  are  of  a  more  instruc¬ 
tive  character,  and  should  have  a  particular  interest  for  those 
who  are  on  the  outlook  for  novel  printing  processes, 

A  sheet  of  unsized  paper,  sensitised  with  the  citrate  solution 
as  before,  was,  after  drying,  floated  face  downwards  for  one 
minute  on  a  moderately  strong  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
dichromate. 

Subsequent  experiments  showed  that  the  best  results  were 
*  Continued  from  page  293. 
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obtained  with  a  solution  containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  grains 
of  the  crystallised  salt  to  each  fluid  ounce  of  water.  After 
drying  in  the  dark  for  fifteen  hours,  the  sensitised  sheet  was 
exposed  under  a  negative  for  about  five  minutes  in  weak  sun¬ 
shine  on  January  18  of  the  present  year.  On  examining  the 
paper  after  exposure,  a  delicate  but  perfect  image  of  a  beautiful 
skj-blue  colour  was  found  to  be  impressed  thereon,  the  minutest 
details  of  the  negative  being  rendered  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 
With  the  object  of  gaining  additional  density,  the  frame  was 
again  placed  in  the  light.  On  re-examination  after  a  short 
interval,  a  slight  increase  in  depth  of  tone  was  perceptible,  but 
this,  however,  was  speedily  lost  on  further  exposure.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  a  curious  circumstance  was  noticed.  By 
the  prolonged  action  of  light,  the  yellow  ground  of  unaltered 
dichromate  (representing  the  high  lights  of  the  positive  image) 
was  gradually  bleached,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  blue  pic¬ 
ture  slowly  faded  from  view.  Finally,  the  surface  of  the  paper 
became  perfectly  white,  both  the  cobalt  and  the  chromium 
colouring  matter  having  been  completely  discharged.  A  similar 
bleaching  process  was  presently  observed  on  the  back  surface  of 
the  sheet  (owing,  of  course,  to  an  unsized  paper  having  been 
employed),  and  it  was  also  noticed  that  the  blue  cobalt  image 
was  destroyed  slightly  in  advance  of  the  yellow  chromium 
field. 

More  of  the  chromo-citrate  paper  having  been  prepared, 
several  prints  were  taken  from  the  negative,  the  printing  being 
discontinued  at  the  stage  when  the  blue  image  had  attained  its 
full  intensity.  Attempts  were  made  to  fix  these,  but  without 
success.  On  immersing  one  in  water,  the  blue  colour  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  It  was  also  found  to  be  discharged 
by  aqueous  solutions  of  certain  reagents,  viz.,  calcium  hypo- 
chloride,  dilute  ammonia,  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  potassium 
ferricyanide. 

A  bath  of  the  last-mentioned  salt  produced  a  surface  deposit 
of  a  bluish-white  colour,  which  did  not  disappear  upon  pro¬ 
longed  soaking.  In  this  particular  case  a  saturated  dichromate 
solution  had  been  employed  as  a  sensitiser. 

Next,  a  number  of  sheets  were  successively  exposed  under 
the  negative  until  the  blue  image  at  first  formed  was  quite 
destroyed,  and,  like  the  yellow  ground,  replaced  by  a  uniform 
white.  These  were  then  distributed  for  separate  treatment, 
with  the  object  of  producing  a  picture  by  development.  Fur 
this  purpose,  experiments  were  made  with  baths  containing 
solutions  of  the  following  reagents :  ammonia,  acetic  acid, 
chromic  acid,  tannic  acid,  orthophosphoric  acid,  potassium  ferro¬ 
cyanide,  potassium  ferricyanide,  cupric  chloride,  cobaltous 
chloride,  cobaltic  citrate,  stannic  chloride,  and  barium  chloride. 
In  no  case,  however,  was  any  image  produced. 

The  changes  effected  by  the  initial  and  secondary  action  of 
light  next  received  attention.  The  instability  of  the  blue 
colouring  matter  of  the  picture  seemed  to  favour  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  it  might  be  identical  with,  or  at  least  closely  related 
to,  the  peculiar  blue  basic  cobaltous  compound  that  is  formed 
when  caustic  potash  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt. 
Both  compounds  are  of  the  same  light  blue  hue,  and  the  latter 
is  quite  as  unstable  as  the  former,  being  very  readily  con¬ 
vertible  into  the  rose  coloured  cobaltous  hydrate.  The  com¬ 
position  of  this  basic  compound  has  been  the  matter  of 
considerable  dispute,  and  even  now  its  formula  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  settled. 

An  excess  of  water  would  seem  to  be  essential  to  its  forma¬ 
tion,  a  circumstance  which  points  to  the  likelihood  of  its  being 
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a  true  hydrate,  containing  one  or  more  additional  molecules  of 
water.  Now,  curiously  enough,  the  chromo-citrate  paper, 
though  carefully  dried  before  exposure,  was  generally  found  to 
have  absorbed  water  when  removed  from  the  printing  frame ; 
in  some  cases,  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  it  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  film  side  of  the  negative. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  permissible  to  regard  this  a3  evidence 
in  support  of  the  view  that  the  blue  hydrate  is  the  image- 
producing  body,  seeing  that  the  cobaltic  and  cobaltous  salts 
as  a  class  are  decidedly  deliquescent.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
several  other  circumstances  less  easily  to  be  explained  away 
that  are  distinctly  favourable  to  that  hypothesis. 

For  instance,  a  sheet  of  paper  that  was  sensitised  with  a 
solution  of  cobaltic  citrate  containing  a  considerable  excess  of 
citric  acid,  and  after  drying  resensitised  with  the  usual  dichro¬ 
mate  solution,  was  Lund  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  an  image, 
even  after  an  exposure  to  light  lasting  from  three  to  four  days. 
The  yellow  colour  of  the  paper  was,  indeed,  gradually  bleached, 
but  the  reaction  proceeded  more  slowly  than  in  the  former 
cases.  Immersed,  after  printing,  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
calcium  hypochlorite,  no  change  ensued. 

Another  sheet  was  next  sensitised,  firstly  with  cobaltic 
citrate,  secondly  with  potassium  bichromate,  and  thirdly  with 
an  alcoholic  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  This  paper, 
the  prepared  surface  of  which  was  of  a  light  brown  colour 
when  dried,  was  then  exposed  in  the  usual  way,  but  after  a 
whole  day’s  printing  in  a  good  light  no  image  was  impressed, 
nor  did  there  appear  any  signs  of  bleaching. 

Now,  assuming  it  for  a  fact  that  the  blue  image  in  the  earlier 
experiments  was  due  to  the  formation  of  the  above-mentioned 
basic  compound,  these  results  were  just  what  might  have  been 
predicted.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  free  acid  in  the  prepared 
papers,  no  such  compound  could  possibly  be  formed  in  either 
case,  and,  consequently,  no  image  could  be  pioduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  it  seemed  probable  that  the  presence 
of  free  alkali  might  accelerate  the  building  up  of  an  image  due 
to  a  basic  body,  or  at  least  not  interfere  with  its  formation,  the 
following  experiment  was  made.  A  sheet  of  chromo-citrate 
paper  was  wetted  very  evenly  on  the  back  with  a  weak  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  exposed  to  sunlight  whilst  still  damp 
under  a  negative.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  an  image 
was  produced,  not,  however,  as  had  been  expected,  of  a  blue, 
but  of  a  yellowish-green,  colour  inclining  to  brown  in  the 
regions  where  the  action  of  light  had  been  mcst  intense.  On 
continuing  the  printing  operations  for  a  few  hours,  the  yellow 
dichromate  ground  did  not  appreciably  fade,  but,  after 
keeping  the  piint  in  darkness  for  a  few  weeks,  the  image 
gradually  vanished  away,  seeming,  as  it  were,  to  diffuse  itself 
over  the  surface  of  the  paper,  which  in  its  turn  assumed  an 
agreeable  apple-green  hue.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  green 
image,  before  it  began  to  fade,  was  somewhat  weaker  than 
those  previously  obtained  with  this  paper. 

- 4 - - - 

Mr.  Halstead’s  Punishment. — It  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
severe  sentence  of  nine  years’  imprisonment,  passtd  on  Mr.  Halstead 
for  taking  photographs  of  the  fortifications  and  guns  at  San  Juan,  is 
receiving  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  Last  week  we  alluded  to  a  reply  given  to  a  question  on  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  put  a  different  complexion 
on  the  case.  Since  then,  another  question  has  been  asked  as  to 
whether  he  was  rearrested  and  sentenced,  not,  as  at  first  alleged,  for 
a  repetition  of  the  offence,  but  for  the  original  one  for  which  he  was 


arrested  and  discharged;  and  the  reply  given  by  Mr.  Cur/on  is  to- 
the  effect  that  no  official  confirmation  of  this  statement  had  b<  er> 
received,  but  telegraphic  instructions  had  been  sent  to  Her  Majesty's- 
Consul  at  San  Juan,  that,  if  the  report  be  true,  he  is  to  apply  to  the 
Captain  General  at  once  for  Mr.  Halstead’s  release,  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  been  sufficiently  punished,  and  that  it  is  contrary  to 
usage  to  rearrest  and  sentence  a  prisoner  for  an  offence  for  which 
he  has  already  been  discharged.  Mr.  Curzon  added,  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  Madrid  has  also  on  more  than  one  occasion 
represented  the  case  to  the  Spanish  Government,  who  are  inquiring 
into  it.  The  publicity  given  to  the  severity  of  his  sentence  has 
rendered  Mr.  Halstead  one  of  the  most  prominent  photographers  <  f 
the  day.  Unless  there  is  more  in  the  case  than  has  been  published, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  influence  of  our  Governmtnt  will' 
quickly  secure  his  release. 

Closing1  of  Observatories. — At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  which  was  held  in  Edinburgh 
one  day  last  week,  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the 
report,  which  stated  that  the  Directors  regretted  that,  owing  to  t  he 
want  of  funds,  the  high  and  low-level  observatories  at  Ben  Nevis 
would  cease  to  exist  in  October  next...  Professor  Copeland  suggested 
that  a  fresh  appeal  should  be  made  for  funds  ;  but  the  Presidnnt 
(Lord  McLaren)  said  that  an  institution  of  the  kind  could  only  be 
permanently  maintained  by  Government  support.  He  also  said  that 
meteorological  investigations,  especially  in  the  shape  of  weather 
forecasts,  if  done  with  anything  like  precision,  would  be  extremely 
valuable  both  to  the  agricultural  and  shipping  interests.  He  added  that 
he  doubted  very  much  whether,  at  present,  any  science  of  weather- 
forecasting  deserving  the  name  was  in  existence.  We  think  that 
every  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  forecasts  daily  issued 
by  the  Meteorological  Office  at  Westminster,  which  costs  the  country 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  a  year,  will  fully  endorse  Lord 
McLaren’s  statement  so  far  as  regards  Great  Britain. 


If  anything  like  reliable  forecasts  of  the  weather  were  issued,  they 
would  not  only  be  valuable  to  the  shipping  and  agricultural  interests,, 
but  they  would  also  be  of  great  service  to  the  photographer.  As  it 
is,  he  would  rather  rely  upon  his  own  judgment,  or  that  of  a  friendlv 
agricultural  labourer  or  boatman,  than  trust  in  the  forecast  issued 
an  hour  or  two  before  by  the  Meteorological  Office,  which  is  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  Continent  as  well 
as  Great  Britain,  and  costs  the  taxpayer  so  much.  Unless  this  de¬ 
partment  can  do  better  in  forecasting  than  it  does  at  present,  it 
would  be  well  if  it  confined  itself  to  recording  the  weather  we  have 
had — one  of  its  most  successful  functions* 


South  P  la-  Expedition. — A  German  expedition  to  the 
South  Polar  retr  '•~>n*  is  to  leave  Brussels  on  Monday  next  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Krech.  It  is  to  call  on  its  way  at  the 
Congo,  and  then  proceed  to  Kerguelen  Island  in  the  South  Indian 
Ocean.  It  has  been  commented  on  before  that,  while  there  are  so 
many  expeditions  to  the  Northern  regions,  the  Southern  ones  seem 
to  be  entirely  neglected  by  explorers.  Our  Government,  though 
solicited  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to  aid  in  the  equipment 
of  an  expedition  to  these  regions,  recently  declined  to  do  so.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  photography  will  be  a  feature  in  this 
German  expedition,  and  all  will  wish  it  every  success. 


The  Sioyal  Academy. — The  election  of  a  Keeper  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A.,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next.  It  is 
said  that  several  Academicians  will  be  candidates  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  All  the  R.A.  elections  are  exciting  to  those  concerned,  and, 
from  what  we  learn,  this  is  not  likely  to  be  at  all  an  exception.  By 
the  way,  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  closes  on  Monday 
next — Bank  Holiday— therefore  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
already  visited  the  show,  and  those  who  have  and  desire  to  see  it 
again,  must  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  We  mention  the  subject 
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icause  we  know  that  many  miss  the  opportunity  because  there  is 
plenty  of  time  ”  between  the  beginning  of  May  and  August,  and 
lly  recollect  that  they  have  not  been  till  the  Exhibition  has  closed- 


The  X<ate  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones.— One  day’s  sale  of 
portion  of  the  pictures  left  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
ith  which  Mr.  Fred  Ilollyer,  with  his  fine  platinotype  repro- 
ictions,  has  made  us  so  familiar,  ninety  in  number,  realised 
le  respectable  sum  of  24,000/.  Love  and  the  Pilgrim ,  exhibited  at 
te  New  Gallery  last  year,  fetched  5500  guineas.  Twenty-eight 
istel  studies  fetched  nearly  5000/.,  and  eighteen  water  colours  made 
ose  upon  7000/.  A  fund  is  now  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
•esenting  the  National  Gallery  with  a  chosen  example  of  the  work 
1  the  late  artist.  The  directors  of  the  New  Gallery  have  decided 
i  hold  an  exhibition  of  his  works  next  winter,  and  the  profits  of 
ie  exhibition  will  be  added  to  the  amount  that  is  being  raised  by 
nblic  subscription. 


Apropos  of  deceased  artists,  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the 
oyal  Academy  and  others,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
/estminster,  was  held  one  day  last  week  at  Marlborough  House, 
y  permission  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the 
lrpose  of  promoting  a  scheme  to  establish  some  permanent 
emorial  to  the  late  Sir  John  E.  Millais,  late  President  of  the  Royal 
cademy.  With  that  object  in  view,  a  very  influential  committee 
as  formed,  with  Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild  as  Treasurer  and  Sir 
.  J.  Poynter  and  Mr.  Peter  Reid  as  Hon.  Secretaries.  It  was  de- 
ded  to  postpone  the  appeal  for  subscriptions  till  the  form  of  the 
emorial  is  decided  upon. 


BY  THE  WAY. 

uk  second  Glasgow  Convention  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and,  from  all 
iblished  accounts,  appears  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  grand  success, 
at,  without  wishing  to  say  anything  unkind,  I  would  ask  if  there 
not  a  danger  of  the  “  picnic  ”  side  of  the  meeting  being  overdone, 
the  detriment  of  the  utility  of  the  annual  gathering.  Of  course, 
e  all  know  that  the  Convention  is  looked  upon  as  the  photo- 
•apher’s  yearly  holiday,  just  as  the  British  Association  meeting 
rms  the  outing  of  science  generally.  But  heaps  of  ridicule  have 
■en  cast  upon  that  annual  gathering  by  the  more  seriously  inclined 
noDgst  scientific  men,  although  the  “British”  gets  through  a  vast 
uount  of  work  at  its  sectional  meetings  before  it  indulges  in  the 
ore  purely  pleasurable  portions  of  its  programme.  But  with  our 
Dnvention  the  excursions  seem  to  form  the  “business”  of  the 
eeting,  and,  after  sandwiching  in  an  hour  or  two  of  “  technical  ” 
ork  when  everybody  is  too  tired  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  is 
)ing  on,  the  day  finishes,  and  perhaps  a  new  one  begins  with  more 
the  social  business.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  since  the  Con¬ 
dition  is  absolutely  the  only  meeting  at  which  photographers  from 
1  parts  of  the  country  foregather,  at  least  a  little  more  importance 
ight  be  given  to  the  more  serious  side  without  interfering  very 
aterially  with  the  holiday  aspects. 

I  am  glad  to  see,  however,  that  the  subject  of  speed- marking  of 
ates,  to  which  I  referred  a  month  ago,  formed  a  prominent  subject 
i  one  of  the  evening  meetings,  and  was  ably  handled  by  Mr. 
rmstrong.  But — and  there  is  just  why  I  complain — what  is  to 
ime  of  his  paper?  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  might  just  as 
ell  have  been  read  at  one  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  some  second 
■  third-rate  society,  to  fill  up  the  time  of  the  meeting  and  form  a 
ead-line  in  the  report.  But,  strange  to  say,  important  as  the 
ibject  is  from  a  really  practical  point  of  view  to  professionals  and 
nateurs  alike,  it  failed  to  raise  any  discussion  even  in  a  gathering 
’,  I  suppose,  the  leading  men  of  both  classes  in  the  kingdom.  I 
link  the  most  enthusiastic  Conventioners  will  agree  with  me 
lat  this  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

However,  the  matter  has  been  prominently  brought  forward 
ifore  an  important  and  representative  audience,  and  the  seed  thus 
>wn  may,  in  course  of  time,  germinate,  and  eventually  bear  fruit. 


But,  ably  as  Mr.  Armstrong  handled  the  question,  he  scarcely  went 
the  length  I  should  have  liked.  For  instance,  though  he  clearly 
showed  the  weak  points,  deficiencies,  and  difficulties  of  the  present 
system,  he  is  apparently  content  with  showing  photographers  how 
they  may  “speed”  their  plates  for  themselves.  Now,  I  would  insist 
that  the  plate-makers  should  correctly  mark  the  speed  of  plates 
before  they  are  sent  out,  for  the  consumer,  even  if  he  have  the 
appliances  and  the  necessary  skill,  may  not  have  the  time.  But 
then  again  comes  in  the  “  personal  ”  element  to  which  reference  was 
made,  as  well  as  variations  in  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  a  plate,  and,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the 
whole  question  can  only  be  settled  after  a  full  discussion  by  some 
such  body  as  the  Convention,  the  Royal,  or  a  committee  appointed 
by  one  or  other  of  them. 

The  Hurter  &  Driffield  method  of  measurement  appears  to  be  all- 
sufficient  if  only  it  were  worked  in  a  consistent  manner  by  different 
individuals,  and  that,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  the  only  way  of  surmounting  which  seem3  to  be  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  testing  authority  altogether  independent  of  the  actual 
makers  of  the  plates,  whose  official  estimate  of  the  speed  of  any 
batch  of  plates  shall  carry  with  it  the  same,  or  a  similar,  value  as 
the  Kew  certificate  in  other  matters.  This  is,  I  know,  a  somewhat 
Utopian  proposition,  and  one  we  are  not  likely  to  see  carried  into 
practice  yet  a  bit ;  but,  until  some  such  arrangement  is  come  to,  I 
fear  there  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  for  each  photographer  to  speed 
his  plates  himself. 

Mr.  Bothamley’s  paper  was  one  on  which  not  much  discussion 
could  be  expected,  as  it  was  more  suggestive  than  anything  else ;  but 
there  is,  at  any  rate,  a  pretty  certain  prospect  that  next  year’s  Con¬ 
vention  will  help  to  elucidate  some  of  the  doubtful  points  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  development  theories.  It  has  been 
proved,  I  think,  beyond  doubt  that,  from  an  academic  point  of  view, 
their  deductions  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  exposure  and 
gradation  are  substantially  correct,  and  yet,  I  think,  there  are  very 
few  practised  photographers  who  can  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
they  really  have  no  control  in  development.  It  is  true  that  the 
Hurter  &  Driffield  deductions  are  so  hedged  round  by  conditions 
necessary  for  scientific  accuracy,  but  not  prevailing  in  practice,  that 
one  may  almost  be  excused  asking  if  those  deductions  are  at  all 
applicable  in  practice.  For  instauce,  there  is  one  particular  point 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Bothamley,  namely,  that  the  gradation  with  a 
given  exposure  can  undoubtedly  be  altered  if  the  developer  be 
modified  before  application  to  the  plate  instead  of  after.  Well,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  a  practical  man,  if  he  had  reason  to  su=pect  (or 
to  know)  over  or  under-exposure,  would  begin  to  develop  accord¬ 
ingly,  not  commence  with  the  Hurter  &  Driifield  standard  solution 
and  try  to  alter  it  when  too  late.  But,  further  than  this,  if  he  did 
commence  with  a  normal  solution  and  find  something  was  wrong  in 
exposure,  he  would  not  necessarily  confine  himself  within  the  bounds 
of  Hurter  &  Driffield  variations,  but  would  probably  resort  to 
severely  Spartan  measures.  The  developing  results  recently  de¬ 
scribed  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Association  by  Mr.  Teape, 
I  think,  go  far  to  show  that  it  is  only  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits  of  the  developing  conditions  that  gradation  follows  exposure. 

It  will,  perhaps,  surprise  some  of  my  regular  readers,  if  I  have  any, 
to  hear  that  I  have  been  dabbling  in  gum  bichromate.  The  process 
is  assuming  such  gigantic  proportions,  and,  in  view  of  the  earlier 
claims  made  for  it,  such  comic  aspects,  that  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  the  old  feeling  that  I  must  try  it;  so,  having  an  after¬ 
noon  to  spare,  I  set  to  work  with  what  materials  I  had  at  hand.  At 
first  glance  these  were  not  extensive :  a  stock  of  bichromate,  a  bottle 
of  “  office  ”  gum,  and  a  camel’s-hair  dusting  brush.  However,  calling 
in  the  aid  of  a  benzoline  lamp,  a  small  stock  of  soot  was  obtained 
and  incorporated  with  some  of  the  gum  until  I  judged  the  colour  was 
strong  enough — that  was  the  only  formula  I  followed — and  this 
was  brushed  over  some  smooth  white  wrapping  paper  and  dried  at 
the  kitchen  fire.  Three  pieces,  after  being  allowed  to  assimilate 
themselves  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  were  placed  behind 
negatives  of  different  density  and  put  out  to  expose,  and  within  an 
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hour  of  commencing  operations  I  was  developing  a  print  that  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  a  fairly  good  one.  And  such  it  turned  out  to  be  after 
about  two  hours’  development  in  cold  water  without  any  brush  work 
or  other  treatment.  I  say  “  fairly  good,”  but  that  is  a  term  that  may 
seed  fuller  explanation. 

I  don’t,  of  course,  mean  that  I  think  the  picture  would  have  found 
a  place  u  on  the  line  ”  at  the  Salon,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  would 
not  even  have  been  accepted  at  Pall  Mall.  It  was  not  good  enough 
lor  the  latter,  and  perhaps  too  technical — well  not  “  perfect  ” — but 
approaching  signs  of  gradation  to  be  an  out-and-out  Salon  gum 
bichromate.  It  had,  in  fact,  some  palpable  symptoms  of  gradation  in 
the  shadows,  but  the  finer  tones  were  hard  and  raw,  owing  to  the 
washing  away  of  the  delicate  surface  skin  that  should  have  repre¬ 
sented  them.  The  last  was  just  as  I  should  have  expected  if  I  had 
been  asked  to  prophesy  the  result  before  gum  bichromate  had  been 
3©  much  talked  about,  but  the  gradation  in  the  shadows  I  should 
eertainly  not  have  anticipated.  There  it  was,  however,  but  not  in 
sufficient  force  to  justify  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  text¬ 
books  on  carbon  printing.  In  fact,  the  comparison  of  that  stjle  of 
gradation  or  half-tone  with  a  very  bad  silver  print  would  more  than 
justify  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  vilified  text-books. 

After  adopting  a  definite  formula  and  proper  materials,  without 
receding  a  single  inch  from  the  position  I  have  all  along  taken  with 
regard  to  the  process  as  a  scientific  one,  I  am  free  to  admit,  as  I  have 
also  previously  done,  that  for  certain  classes  of  subject  it  is  capable 
of  yielding  not  at  all  unpleasing  results,  and,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
stand  on  its  own  bottom  without  ridiculous  claims  about  giving 
better  results  than  other  processes  and  similar  nonsense,  I  don’t 
suppose  any  one  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  say  a  word  against 
gum  bichromate. 

But  the  comic  element  is  looming  large  when  at  one  of  the 
meetings  a  successful  worker  complains  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
picking  out  the  tones  in  the  shadows,  and  the  “  sweet  simplicity  ” 
©nee  claimtd  for  the  process  is  rapidly  disappearing  as  fresh  workers 
appear  on  the  scene.  With  the  commercially  prepared  paper  it  is 
stated  to  be  quite  easy  to  make  a  dozen  identically  similar  prints 
from  the  same  negative  where  a  short  time  back  it  was  the  proud 
boast  of  one  of  its  friends  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  two  alike. 
Then  somebody  proposes  to  get  half-tone  by  two  or  three  separate 
sensitisings  and  printings.  Gaedicke  gives  us  the  option  of  two  or 
three  separate  coatings  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  and  finishes 
up  with,  the  recommendation  to  render  the  paper  translucent  and 
print  from  the  back.  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  where  is  my  simplicity 
gone  ? 

There  was  an  interesting  letter  in  last  week’s  issue  from  Messrs. 
Zimmermann  with  regard  to  a  patent  obtained  for  the  application  of 
the  hardening  effect  of  formalin  to  gelatine  negatives  and  prints, 
3ind  stating  that  they  only  issue  conditional  licences  to  use  formalin 
fs>r  those  purposes  with  the  particular  articles  they  sell.  I  know 
Ijhos  i3  the  fashion  with  some  German  chemists,  Schering  especially. 
Whether  there  is  any  difference  between  the  German  and  English 
patent  laws  that  renders  such  a  proceeding  permissible  in  Germany  I 
d©  not  know,  but  I  think  it  is  not  the  case  here.  If  they  have 
a  good  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  any  particular  article,  they 
might  be  able  to  proceed  against  any  piratical  manufacturer,  but  I 
doubt  whether  they  could  stop  me  doing  anything  I  like  with  what 
I  buy  in  open  market.  The  patentee  of  Condy’s  Fluid  might  as 
seasonably  try  to  stop  me  using  permanganate  of  potash  as  a  disin¬ 
fectant  ;  or,  if  Mr.  Augustus  Zimmermann  chose  to  patent  the  use  of 
yyro  as  a  face  powder,  he  might  find  it  as  difficult  to  stop  my  use 
af  it  in  that  way  if  I  found  it  improved  my  complexion. 

Dogberry. 

- - 

ON  PYROGALLOL. 

At  the  request  of  several  correspondents  we  have  translated  the  whole  of 
ihe  article  of  which  last  week  we  had  a  condensed  paragraph  only 

Of  all  the  developing  agents  which  up  to  the  present  are  used  practically, 
pyrogallol  may  be  considered  the  most  general.  Whilst  all  other  deve¬ 
lopers,  with  the  exception  of  the  weak-acting  pyrocatechin,  give  pure 
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silver  images,  with  pyro  there  may  be  formed  in  the  film  a  yellow  image 
which  may  have  an  equally  strong  covering  power  as  the  black  silvt 
image. 

I  proved  some  time  ago  that  thi3  second  image  is  produced  by  ar 
oxidation  product  of  pyrogallol. 

Those  places  of  the  gelatine  film  at  which  the  yellow  body  is  found  ar> 
tanned.  It  swells  there  much  less  than  in  other  places.  There  is  thu 
formed  a  relief  which,  in  many  cases,  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  to 
that  produced  by  bichromated  gelatine  which  is  generally  used.  I  refe 
here  to  Warnerke’s  process  of  autotypy.  On  the  use  of  this  for  collo 
type  I  spoke  only  a  short  time  ago.  Further,  dusting-on  images  may  b< 
produced  for  photo-ceramics. 

But  of  what  does  this  oxidation  produot  of  pyrogallol  consist  ?  Thi 
question  has  of  late  become  of  importance  not  only  for  photography- 
the  dermatologist  has  hitherto  used  the  ordinary  pyrogallol.  Unn: 
proved  two  years  ago  that  oxidised  pyro  was  a  much  better  remedy 
The  absolutely  oxidised  pyro,  a  preparation  absolutely  insoluble  in  ether 
was  introduced  commercially  under  the  name  of  pyraloxio,f  without  tin 
formula  of  this  body  being  known. 

Text-books  contain  the  general  assumption  that  on  oxidation  in  the  ai 
of  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyro  humic  bodies  were  formed  as  well  as  car 
bonic  and  acetic  acids.  X 

Berthelot  has  now  accurately  studied  the  reactions  which  take  plac< 
between  pyrogallol  and  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  and  publisher 
an  excellent  report  in  the  Comptes  Rendus.  It  is  evident  from  this  tha 
the  process  varies  according  to  whether  potash,  soda,  baryta,  oi 
ammonia,  was  used  as  the  alkali  in  excess.  Before  complete  cxidatior 
is  effected  there  are  formed,  one  after  the  other,  various  intermediat 
products,  which  start  from  a  primary  compound,  C6H5K06.  The  firs 
product  of  oxidation  is  very  similar  to  purpurogallin,  one  of  the  sub 
stances  obtained  from  pyrogallol,  under  certain  conditions.  Extracte( 
with  ether  they  are  red,  crystalline,  and  become  blue  in  contact  with  aii 
and  alkalies.  These  intermediate  products  thus  formed  through  incom 
plete  oxidation  correspond  to  the  formula,  GogH^O^  which  differs  fron 
the  formula  for  purpurogallin  (Co0H16O9)  by  2B20.  The  author  has  ncn 
examined  specially  the  products  of  a  long  and  complete  oxidation 
Liquid  acids  are  not  formed  in  any  measurable  degree.  The  author  ha 
proved  that,  besides  a  body  of  the  rough  formula,  C4H403,  soluble  it 
ether,  there  is  formed  as  the  principal  product  of  oxidation  a  compoum 
soluble  in  water  of  the  rough  formula,  C5H504.  The  actual  formula  ij 
probably  C2()Hi!0O1^.  All  these  compounds  belong  to  one  and  the  sam 
constitution,  and  are  obtained  from  pyrogallol  in  similar  equations 

1.  4C6H603  +  90  =  C2oH1609  (purpurogallin)  +  4C02  +  4H20. 

2.  4C6H0O3  +  90  =  C20Ho0Oi:i  +  4C02  +  2H20. 

3.  4C6H603  + 140 rr:  CooHgoOjg  +  4C02  +  2U20. 

The  author’s  observations  prove  the  tendency  of  the  pyrogallo 
molecule,  which  is  regularly  derived  from  that  of  benzole,  to  split  up  bj 
oxidation,  which  destroys  the  cyclic  system  lying  at  the  foundation 
This  decomposition  may  be  viewed  in  the  following  way :  Of  the  thre 
molecules  of  acetylene,  which  by  their  combining  together  have  forme 
one  molecule  of  benzole,  that  is  to  say,  a  relatively  saturated  polyme 
two  molecules  are  burnt  and  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  wate.  I 
whilst  the  remaining  and  third  molecule  combines  with  three  oth 
molecules  of  the  original  pyrogallol,  and  thus  forms  a  new  and  comp 
cated  cyclic  system  of  the  kind  of  triphenyl-ethane. 

The  complete  publication  will  appear  shortly  in  the  Annales  c 
Physique  et  de  Chimie.  Berthelot  has  communicated  to  me  personall 
that  his  researches  on  the  oxidation  of  alkaline  pyrogallol  by  expose 
silver  bromide  and  further  the  influence  of  sulphite  are  not  yet  coir 
pleted. 

Finally,  attention  should  be  directed  to  “  Yersuch  einer  Classificatio 
der  sogenannten  Gerbstoffe,”  which  Dr.  Kunz-Krauss  has  published  i 
the  Pharmaceutische  Centralhallen,  1898,  p.  401.  There  several  group 
of  tanning  substances  which  occur  naturally  and  artificially  are  cor 
sidered.  From  these  it  is  obvious  why  it  is  so  easy  to  produce  a  relit 
with  pyrogallol  development.  Ralph  Ed.  Liesegang. 

- — — 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Superimposed  Tri-colour  Transparencies.  —  M.ft 

Auguste  and  Louis  Lumiere  describe,  in  the  current  number  of  tb 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Frangaise,  their  method  of  using  the  indirec 
method  of  producing  transparencies  in  three  colours,  as  indicate 

*  Dr.  Unna,  Klii.ik.ftir  Krarikhtiten,  1896,  p.  57. 
f  Feutsche  Medicinal-Zeitung ,  1897,  No.  69. 
f  Schorlememr,  Lehrbuch  der  Kohlenstnffverhindungcn,  p.  !39. 
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i  jt  by  Cros  and  Du  Hruron,  ani  examples  of  which  have  also  been 
sewn  in  England  by  Ives.  They  use  orange,  green,  and  violet 
]  ht  filters,  and  three  plates,  sensitive  to  the  rays,  which  these 
1  ;ers  pass,  and  thus  obtain  thrae  negative?  corresponding  to  the 
]  mary  colour  sensations.  The  printing  and  super- position  of  the 
1  ree  monochromes  is  effected  by  the  u>e  of  bichromated  mucilage 
'  thout  transfer,  the  process  being  based  on  the  fact  that,  if  an 
i  soluble  substance  is  incorporated  with  the  gum,  all  the  half-tones 
i  e  secured.  They  mix  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  gum,  five  per 
( it.  solution  of  ammonium  bichromate,  and  from  five  to  ten  per 
( it.  silver  bromide.  Spread  it  on  glass  in  a  thin  film,  expose  under 
1 3  negative,  and  then  wash  in  cold  water,  and  soak  in  a  suitable 
<  e,  and  then  remove  the  bromide  with  hyposulphite.  Each  film  is 
:  dated  from  the  super-imposed  one  by  a  layer  of  collodion. 


Anti-lialation  Plates. — MM.  Lumiere  point  out  that  the 
1 3t  method  of  avoiding  halation  is  that  proposed  by  Cornu,  namely, 
is  coating  of  the  back  of  the  plate  with  a  mixture  of  oil  of  cloves, 
rpentine,  and  lamp  black,  and  that  some  firms  have  issued  plates 
•  th  a  substratum  of  coloured  metallic  oxides  to  prevent  the  trans- 
i  ssion  of  the  light,  but  that  in  many  cases  this  rendered  develop¬ 
ed  difficult.  In  1891  MM.  Lumiere  patented  the  application  of 
igreen  or  red  substratum,  but  that  they  found  great  difficulty  in 
]  eventing  the  transfusion  of  the  colouring  matter  into  the  sensitive 
m,  which,  meant  a  considerable  lowering  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
ate.  Now  they  have  again  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
d  have  discovered  an  insoluble  red  colouring  matter,  which  is  used 
a  substratum  and  does  not  affect  the  film  in  any  way,  and  after 
:ation  the  colouring  matter  can  be  removed  by  the  use  of  a  solu- 
>n  of  sodium  sulphite  with  the  addition  of  a  little  acetone.  They 
ve  already  started  making  arrangements,  and  will  shortly  issue 
e  plates  commercially. 


Titling*  Negatives.—  M.  Herve  suggests  the  following  method 
r  titling  negatives,  namely,  the  writing  of  the  title  with  Chinese 
k  on  a  very  thin  piece  of  gelatin^,  allow  to  dry,  and  then  by  the 
1  of  gum  make  it  adhere  to  the  negative,  the  writing  next  to  the 
m,  of  course.  To  make  the  gelatine  films  he  suggests  the  coating 
a  sheet  of  glass  with  a  one  per  cent,  collodion,  allowing  to  dry,  and 
en  immersing  ia  a  twelve  or  fifteen  p -r  cent,  solution  of  gelatine 
d  allowing  to  dry  in  a  horizontal  position,  then  the  title  should 
written  and  dried,  and  the  film  stripped  and  cut  down  to  size. 


Ferruginous  Water. — Dunbar  and  Orth  have  been  experi- 
nnting  with  various  filtering  agents  to  see  whether  it  was  possible 
1  remove  iron  from  spring  water,  and  they  have  found  that  when  it 
i  passed  through  a  30  cm.  layer  of  fine  sand  with  a  grain  of  less 
Ian  1  mm.,  the  bulk  of  the  ix*on  was  removed.  In  one  experiment, 
"iter  which  contained  1*1  mg.  of  iron  per  litre  was  passed  through 
ie  filter  and  came  out  almost  free,  whilst  a  very  strong  ferru- 
jious  water  containing  25  mgrm.  of  iron  per  litre  contained  only 
U  mgrm.  after  filtration.  This  filter  will  act  efficiently  for  about 
arteen  days,  and  then  the  sand  only  requires  mechanically  stirring 
under  a  strong  stream  of  water  to  be  again  fit  for  use.  They 
;ggest  that  two  such  filters  should  remove  almost  the  whole  of 
'  e  iron. 


Glycin  Developer  in  Powder. — Kastner  suggests  the 
Mowing  formula  for  a  dry  glycin  developer  which  is  founded  on 
libl’s  concentrated  solution : — 

Glycin .  25  parts. 

Potassium  carbonate . 150  „ 

Sodium  sulphite .  65  „ 

- 1  the  ingredients  should  be  separately  powdered  and  then  mixed, 
id  for  dense  negatives  9  parts  are  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water, 
1  r  instantaneous  work  from  5  to  6  parts  to  every  100  of  water.  It 
i  preferable  also  to  use,  instead  of  the  potash,  an  equal  quantity  of 
•  ied  carbonate  of  soda,  and  also  the  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite. 


Reproducing*  Pencil  Drawing's. — Professor  August  Albert 
sites  that,  no  matter  whether  wet  or  dry  plates  be  used,  it  is  ex- 
1  jmely  difficult  to  make  a  successful  negative  of  a  faint  grey  pencil 

•  awing,  but  that,  if  the  drawing  be  covered  with  a  yellowish-green 

*  set  of  glass  or  a  film  of  coloured  gelatine,  much  more  contrast  is 
1 tained. 


The  Size  of  the  Silver  Grain  in  Negatives. —Dr. 
Kaiserling  reports,  in  the  Photographischa  Mittheilungen ,  his  micro¬ 
scopic  studies  on  this  subject,  and  states  that  the  size  of  the  silver 
grain  is  about  0  005  mm.  A  very  sharp  eye  can  only  see  a  point 
that  has  a  diameter  at  the  least  of  0  1  mm.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  grain  visible  in  enlargements  is  not  the  actual  silver  grain. 
Dr.  Kastner’s  experiments  prove  that  the  silver  is  very  irregularly 
divided  in  the  gelatine,  and  the  shape  is  generally  long,  bottle  or 
worm-shaped,  whilst  round  shapes  very  rarely  occur,  and  they  never 
have  sharp  edges  and  corners.  Tnat  which  is  usually  called  the 
grain  of  the  plate  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  rays  of  light  passing 
through  the  film.  The  silver  particles  lying  together  in  groups  form 
a  kind  of  network,  which  produces  the  phenomena  of  interference  and 
diffraction  and  repeated  reflections.  With  absolutely  regular  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  silver  particles  these  phenomena  would  not  appear.  In 
uranium  intensification  the  particles  are  surrounded  by  a  film,  and 
the  size  is  about  doubled,  and  the  grain  takes  a  rounder  and  more 
regular  appearance.  In  mercurial  intensification  the  form  and 
thickness  are  altered,  the  particles  are  about  0"0037  mm.  long  and 
0  0024  mm.  broad.  If  they  are  blackened  with  sodium  sulphite,  the 
blackening  takes  place  only  in  the  centre,  the  edges  appearing  like  a 
peculiar  scum.  It  is  frequently  contended  that  the  grain  in  wet 
plates  is  much  finer  than  in  dry  plates,  but  Kaiserling  proves  that 
the  distribution  is  much  more  irregular,  and  the  grains  have  a 
tendency  to  group  themselves  together,  so  that,  though  each  indi¬ 
vidual  grain  is  approximately  0-0014  mm.,  yet  the  groups  are  0  008 
mm.  In  enlarging  the  actual  grain  does  not  become  visible,  but 
the  structure  produced  by  the  grain. 


The  Preparation  of  Tone  Plates  for  Xtitho  and 

Bookwork. — Aug.  Albert  gives  the  following  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  tone  plates.  He  uses  the  following  varnish,  which  gives  s 
good  resist : — 

Sandarac .  100  parts. 

Benzole  .  400  „ 

Acetone  . . .  400  „ 

Absolute  alcohol  .  200  ,, 

This  varnish  may  be  coloured  without  detriment  by  the  addition  of 
a  suitable  dye  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  for  this  work  he  uses  the 
spirit  blue  of  the  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik  iu  very  strong 
alcoholic  solution ;  the  varnish  must  be  filtered  before  use.  The 
impression  is  made  on  the  smoothly  polished  stone  or  zinc  with, 
black  ink ;  the  edges,  as  well  as  the  large  places  which  are  to  be  free 
from  tint,  are  covered  with  a  thick  solution  of  gum,  and  when  dry, 
the  whole  surface  is  coated  with  the  varnish,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  air-bubbles.  After  about  half  an  hour  the  lights  may  be 
picked  out  with  etching  needle,  scrapers,  &e.,  and  the  work  is 
easily  seen  in  consequence  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  film,  and  the 
varnish  gives  very  sharp  etching. 


PICTURESQUE  TONALITY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK,  AND 
HOW  IT  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  IN  TRANSPARENCIES 
AND  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

[Camera  Notes.] 

I. 

The  difference  between  a  picture  and  a  photograph  is  ofttimes  manifested 
in  the  rendering  of  the  tone  values  of  nature.  Though  we  may  succeed 
in  portraying  the  lights  and  shadows,  the  gradations,  and,  by  some 
process  now  in  course  of  disoovery,  even  the  colours,  of  a  beautiful 
landscape,  so  that  we  realise  within  the  limits  set  to  all  human  effort, 
relatively,  in  our  print  the  full  glory  of  the  vision  revealed  by  the  camera 
obscura,  we  have,  at  best,  but  produced  a  good  photograph.  The  painter 
who  starts  with  no  higher  motive  than  to  depict  nature  with  the  utmost 
fidelity,  skilful  though  he  may  be  in  drawing  and  truthful  in  colouring, 
does  not  stand  on  much  loftier  ground  than  the  ordinary  conscientious 
photographer,  though  his  works  may  please  thousands  of  people  and 
become  famous  in  the  world.  To  produce  a  picture,  either  in  pigment* 
or  in  deposits  of  metallic  silver  on  paper  and  glass,  something  mere  it 
required  than  truth  to  nature.  A  picture  is  founded  on  truth,  yet  is  not 
that  truth.  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  because  it  lacks  the  harmony 
that  characterises  fiction.  And  a  picture  is  fiction  because  the  trdfce 
that  are  therein  embodied  are  modified  and  arranged  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  harmony.  The  harmony  of  nature  is  governed  by  grand  and 
immutable  laws  ;  the  harmony  of  a  picture  is  another  kind  of  harmony, 
and  every  picture  obeys  an  organic  law  of  harmony,  modeled  after 
nature,  peculiar  to  itself.  Sweetness  is  an  element  of  harmony,  but 
harmony  must  not  be  all  sweetness.  Of  all  musical  sounds,  the  most 
perfect  concord  is  the  ootave,  and  the  next  perfect  is  the  fifth  ;  yet  these 
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harmonious  concords,  if  uttered  consecutively,  are  fatal  to  the  production 
of  music. 

“  The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness, 

And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite.” 

So  consecutive  concords  of  truth  may  ruin  a  painting,  a  novel,  a  play, 
and  even  prevent  a  photograph  from  becoming  a  picture.  There  is  no 
more  beautiful  element  in  a  picture  than  the  sky,  and  no  sweeter 
concord  than  its  repetition  in  the  water  and  other  reflecting  surfaces,  yet 
it  is  a  most  frequent  source  of  discord  in  graphic  representations,  both 
by  painting  and  photography,  and  mainly  because  of  a  too  truthful 
rendering  of  its  tonality.  Though  the  sky,  or  the  cloudy  veil  which 
covers  it,  often  occupies  two-thirds  of  a  picture,  it  is  generally  to  be 
considered  as  an  accessory  rather  than  a  leading  motive  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  work,  and  should,  therefore,  receive  the  treatment  of  a 
subordinate  part.  The  photographer  must  not  only  guard  against  the 
false  witness  that  the  unequal  actinism  of  the  sky  continually  bears  in 
productions  of  the  camera,  but  even  after  employing  all  the  resources  of 
modern  invention,  such  as  orthochromatic  plates  and  filtering  screens, 
must  be  prepared  to  go  a  step  further,  if  he  would  be  the  maker  of  a 
picture  rather  than  the  mere  agent  in  the  evolution  of  an  automatic 
process.  He  must  learn  to  subdue,  by  artificial  means,  all  the  details  of 
the  picture,  however  beautiful  in  themselves,  that  interfere  with  the 
presentation  of  the  principal  idea.  While  a  large  paper  print  un¬ 
doubtedly  offers  the  best  medium  for  the  practice  of  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy,  giving,  as  it  does,  the  advantage  of  various  textures  and  even 
tints  of  surface,  and  the  opportunity  for  skilful  retouching  by  the  brush 
and  point,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
exactions  of  projection  apparatus  should  deter  us  from  making  the  small 
sized  diapositives,  known  as  lantern  slides,  conform  to  the  same 
aesthetic  principles.  The  methods  of  obtaining  artistic  unity,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  secured  by  technical  processes,  must  necessarily  differ,  but  the 
aim  ought  to  be  the  same  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  success  that 
the  student  should  have  a  distinct  conception,  not  only  of  the  relative 
tonality  expressing  the  harmony  of  the  original  scene  as  presented  to 
the  eye,  which  constitutes  the  art  of  photography,  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  tonality  required  to  express  the  harmony  of  a  picture,  which  may 
almost  be  called  the  art  of  painting. 

II. 

To  assist  its  members  to  this  knowledge,  the  Camera  Club  has  for 
many  years  maintained  weekly  test  nights,  presided  over  by  experienced 
lanternists,  at  which  new  work  could  be  submitted  for  review  and 
criticism,  and  examples  of  the  lantern  slides  of  the  leading  photographers 
cf  the  world  presented  from  time  to  time  for  their  edification  and 
improvement.  Under  the  present  organization,  the  critics  who  under¬ 
take  the  onerous  duty  of  reviewing  the  work  of  their  fellow-members — a 
matter  of  some  four  thousand  slides  every  year — are  annually  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Formerly  it  was  a  frequent  complaint  that  the 
criticism  was  too  severe  for  the  work  of  those  who  followed  photography 
for  recreation  or  amusement,  but,  as  the  standard  of  excellence  has 
steadily  been  advanced,  the  objection  is  quite  as  often  made  that  it  is  not 
severe  enough.  Especially  is  the  aspiring  lantern-slide  maker  offended 
if  his  offering  is  passed  without  comment,  or  with  a  faint  and  expression¬ 
less  approval  that  has  come  to  signify  that  it  is  not  worth  serious 
consideration.  But  the  duty  of  the  critics  is  not  so  much  the  correction 
of  ill-doing  or  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well  as  to  discover  the  germ  of 
a  picture  where  it  exists  in  a  hidden  form,  and  to  nurse  it,  by  judicious 
counsel,  till  it  buds  and  blossoms  into  the  perfection  of  matured  fruit. 
Quite  frequently  the  beginner  shows  considerable  artistic  taste  in  the 
selection  of  his  subject,  and  presents  his  interpretation  with  no  small 
degree  of  technical  skill,  yet  his  work  comes  short  of  attaining  pictorial 
harmony,  because  he  has  failed  to  eliminate  some  disturbing  element,  or 
has  included  some  feature  of  beauty  that  draws  attention  from  the 
leading  motive  of  the  piece.  It  is  related  of  Protogenes,  the  celebrated 
painter  of  ancient  Rhodes,  that,  having  painted  a  partridge  as  an 
accessory  to  a  picture  of  a  satyr  leaning  against  a  pillar,  he  unhesitatingly 
blotted  it  out,  after  finding  that  it  attracted  more  admiration  than  the 
main  subject,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  execution  had  cost  him  many 
days  of  exacting  labour.  It  is  this  lesson  that  the  pictorial  photographer 
must  learn,  especially  if  he  seeks  to  express  his  ideas  in  lantern-slide 
form.  A  subsidiary  motive  may  be  tolerated  in  a  paper  print  that  would 
be  painfully  discordant  when  viewed  on  the  magic-lantern  screen.  The 
laws  of  the  screen  are  almost  as  inexorable  as  the  terrible  commands  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  “If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out 
and  cast  it  from  thee  ;  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast 
it  from  thee ;  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should 
perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell.”  By 
omitting  part  of  a  composition,  therefore,  a  picture  often  makes  its 
appearance,  as  if  by  enchantment,  from  a  chaotic  mass  of  details.  But, 
while  the  division  of  interest,  caused  by  the  clashing  of  badly  balanced 
parts,  is  a  frequent  reason  for  the  failure  of  a  picture,  the  false  tonalities 
of  sky  and  water,  in  otherwise  satisfactory  scenes,  have  been  the  most 
prevailing  elements  of  disturbance.  For  this,  the  old  dictum,  handed 
down  from  the  original  manipulators  of  the  stereopticon,  who  sacrificed 
9verything  to  illumination,  that  skies  and  other  high  lights  should  be 


represented  by  clear  glass,  is  largely  responsible.  Against  this  false 
teaching  our  club  oritics  have  resolutely  bent  their  efforts,  and  their  work 
has  been  one  long  crusade  against  blank  skies  and  unmeaning  expanses 
of  water.  Recognising  the  value  of  the  expedients  in  common  use  by  the 
exponents  of  artistic  photography,  such  as  modifying  the  sharpness  of 
subordinate  parts,  masking,  double  printing,  and  other  means  of 
securing  unity  of  effect  in  print  form,  they  have  constantly  recommended 
the  adoption  of  similar  methods  in  lantern  work.  Though  they  have 
advocated  this  by  “  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,”  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  efforts  would  have 
received  such  a  large  measure  of  success,  ae  shown  in  the  present 
high  standard  of  performance  in  the  Club,  if  one  of  their  number, 
Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  had  not  added  to  his  valuable  teaching  the 
force  of  an  illustrious  example.  It  was  the  exhibition  of  his 
marvellous  slides,  in  many  cases  showing  effects  hitherto  deemed 
impossible  in  transparencies,  that  turned  our  members  to  the  earnest 
consideration  and  ardent  practice  of  his  novel  theories.  It  was  in  these 
slides  that  we  first  beheld  the  tonality  of  nature  modified  into  the  tonality 
of  pictorial  harmony,  and  yet  combined  with  the  most  delicate  transln- 
cency.  In  all  the  transformations  of  the  relative  values  of  the  tints  of 
his  pictures,  he  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  requisite 
in  the  lantern  slide  is  clearness.  A  painter  does  not  willingly  hang  his 
work  in  a  dark  corner,  nor  should  a  lantern-slide  maker  diminish  the 
illumination  of  his  picture  on  the  screen  by  making  his  slides  thick. 
The  musician  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  compass  of  the  instruments 
and  voice 8  that  are  to  perform  his  compositions,  and  the  lanternist, 
necessarily,  must  write  his  harmonies  in  high  registers,  or  they  will  be 
muffled  and  confused.  As  much  of  the  effect  of  Mr.  Stieglitz’s  recent 
slide  work  depends  on  his  management  of  skies  and  other  masses  of 
bright  tones,  a  description  of  two  of  his  technical  methods  of  rendering 
these  may  prove  of  general  interest  in  this  connexion. 

III. 

The  first  of  these  method*  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  a 
paper  written  by  Mr.  Stieglitz  last  year,  and  published  in  No.  2  of  vol.  i., 
Camera  Notes.  As  a  process,  it  is  possessed  of  no  particular  originality, 
being  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  adoption  of  the  ordinary  principle  of 
intensity  reduction  by  a  modification  of  what  is  known  as  Farmer’s  solu¬ 
tion.  But  as  a  mode  of  applying  this  process,  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  remarkable  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Stieglitz  himself  by  its  aid,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  art  of  lantern-slide 
making.  Observing  the  ease  with  which  slides,  accidentally  over-exposed 
or  over-developed,  could  be  brought  to  the  proper  density  by  applying  the 
usual  mixture  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  red  prussiate  of  potash,  in 
the  full  daylight,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Stieglitz  to  both  over-expose  and 
over-develop  his  slides,  intentionally ,  so  as  to  do  avay  with  the  necessity 
of  guessing  at  the  proper  intensity  in  the  uncertain  and  deceptive  light 
of  the  dark  room.  Having  adopted  this  habit,  it  was  but  a  step  further 
to  add  the  principle  of  partial  and  local  reduction,  which  is  the  character¬ 
istic  feature  of  this  admirable  method  of  making  slides. 

In  practice,  the  slide  (preferably  a  chloride  plate)  is  exposed  consider¬ 
ably  beyond  the  normal,  and  is  then  developed  till  the  image  is  no 
longer  distinguishable  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  then  fixed  as  usual, 
and,  while  still  saturated  with  hypo,  is  brought  out  of  the  dark  room  for 
the  subsequent  operations,  which  are  all  performed  in  white  light.  It  is 
now  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (about  one 
per  cent.),  which,  combining  with  the  hypo  left  in  the  film,  slowly 
reduces  the  intensity  till  the  image  again  becomes  visible.  An  occasional 
rinse  in  pure  water  will  stop  the  action  at  any  desired  stage.  The 
judgment  must  now  be  exercised  to  decide  upon  the  tones  to  be  preserved 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  picture.  If  the  sky  is  expected  to  recede, 
so  as  to  throw  the  foreground  and  middle  distance  into  prominence,  the 
local  reduction  of  the  latter  may  be  accomplished  by  brush  work,  em¬ 
ploying  a  stronger  reducer  for  this  purpose.  A  mixture  of 


Ferricyanide  of  potassium .  6  grains, 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  40  ,, 

Water . . . 1  ounce, 


will  be  found  strong  enough,  if  used  when  freshly  made.  This  must  be 
applied  with  a  cautious  and  skilful  hand,  for  the  tones  once  lost  cannot 
be  recovered.  The  operation  is  something  akin  to  painting,  though, 
where  the  painter  obtains  his  effects  by  the  addition  of  material  sub¬ 
stances,  the  lantern-slide  maker  obtains  his  by  taking  away.  The 
success  of  both,  in  landscape  work  at  least,  depends  on  the  mental  con¬ 
ception  and  appreciation  of  the  values  of  aerial  perspective.  While  the 
photographer  must  needs  be  equipped  with  some  of  the  qualifications  of 
an  artist  for  this  work,  be  it  observed  that  the  entire  operation,  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  conducted  by  purely  photographic  technical  pro¬ 
cesses.  There  is  no  handiwork,  in  the  shape  of  retouching  with  brush 
or  pencil,  on  either  negative  or  slide,  which  may  raise  the  question,  so 
often  urged  against  the  modem  exhibition  print,  whether  the  artistic  result 
is  not  due  more  to  the  craftmanship  of  the  painter  than  to  the  talent  and 
skill  of  the  photographer.  Mr.  Stieglitz  sometimes  heightens  the  effects 
of  this  alteration  of  tone  values  by  the  judicious  use  of  colour,  obtained 
invariably  by  chemical  agents,  such  as  toning  baths  of  gold  or  uranium 
or  iron,  and  never  by  painting  the  slides  with  aniline  dyes  or  other  pig- 
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merits,  which  he  regards  as  from  the  purpose  of  true  photography.  In 
the  before-mentioned  paper  he  gives  directions  how  these  may  be  applied 
and  various  receipts  for  the  solutions.  By  partial  toning,  and  occasionally 
local  and  double  toning,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  scale  of  delicate 
tints,  purples,  blues,  blue-blacks,  greys,  reds,  and  browns,  but  has  used 
this  tempting  palette  sparingly  and  always  in  thoughtful  consideration  of  j 
the  subject  of  his  picture — a  discretion,  perhaps,  not  always  exercised  by 
his  followers.  Since  the  publication  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
Camera  Note*,  there  have  been  many  fearful  combinations  of  brilliant 
•colours  shown  on  the  screen  at  test  nights,  but  these  have  about  run 
their  course.  Several  of  the  experts  of  the  Club,  however,  have  employed 
gold  toning  with  charming  effect ;  notably  Messrs  Fraser  and  Bseby  in 
night  and  street  scenes,  while  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Preston  have  produced 
some  remarkable  specimens  of  double  toning  in  their  marines  and  snow 
studies.  But  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Stieglitz’s  first  method  is  not  colour,  i 
but  light  and  shade  (chiaro-oscuro),  and  the  power  it  puts  into  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  hands  of  throwing  the  interest  into  any  of  the  planes  of  the 
picture  by  the  introduction  of  brightness  into  that  portion.  By  its  means 
•a  negative  that  would  yield  only  a  commonplace  and  unmeaning  print 
•may  be  turned  into  an  artistic  study  in  slide  form.  If  there  were  clouds 
in  the  origin  scene,  they  are  fully  preserved  in  the  copy ;  if  there  was 
only  a  sky  tint,  that  tint  is  also  utilised  in  any  desired  intensity.  A  sky 
tint,  sufficiently  deep  to  differentiate  terrestrial  objects  of  lighter  tone 
seen  against  it,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  incongruous  cloud  forms  so 
often  printed  in  for  that  purpose.  Where  the  objects  projecting  into  the 
sky  are  of  complicated  outlines,  such  as  the  tracery  of  trees  or  the  delicate 
forms  of  architectures,  and  it  is  desirable  to  show  these  in  their  true 
'lighting,  it  is  evident  that  the  process  above  described  presents  peculiar 
mechanical  difficulties.  It  was  to  wercome  these  difficulties  that  Mr.  Stie- 
glitz  devised  his  second  method  of  modifying  the  tone  values  in  lantern 
slides,  which  is  here,  by  his  special  request,  published  for  the  first  time. 
In  brief,  it  consists  in  throwing  part  of  the  work  of  compensation  on  to 
the  cover  glass,  with  which  all  slides  are  bound  and  protected.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  many  photographers  to  print  cloud  forms  on  the 
cover  glasses  of  landscape  slides,  using  for  the  purpose  a  second  lantern 
plate,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  embodying  them  with  the  slide  itself. 
'They  have  generally  dodged  the  difficulties  of  accurate  registry  by 
vignetting  them  strongly  toward  the  horizon.  The  presence  of  this  blank 
band  of  lighter  tone  is  not  only  unnatural  but  invariably  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  sky  is  printed  in,  and  suggests  that  nature’s  journeymen  had 
made  clouds  and  not  made  them  well.  Id  may  be  remarked  that  the 
remedy  is  often  worse  than  the  disease,  especially  when,  as  is  frequently 
ithe  case,  the  same  cloud  does  duty  for  half  a  dozen  slides  in  the  same 
exhibition  In  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Stieglitz  each  slide  is  made 
to  contribute  its  own  sky  effect.  It  is  most  useful  in  those  cases  where 
the  tonality  is  correct  except  in  the  aerial  region,  and  where  spaces  seen 
through  the  trees,  or  other  intervening  objects,  are  entirely  blank.  The 
slide  is  first  finished  as  far  as  possible,  and  any  toning  or  modification 
necessary  is  done  before  the  next  Btep.  A  mat  is  then  added,  accurately 
cut  and  centered,  so  as  to  allow  the  exact  amount  of  sky  space  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  scene.  For  this  purpose  the  mat  known  as  the  Boston  mat, 
or  any  other  furnished  with  ledger  lines  to  ensure  perfect  registry,  is  to  be 
preferred.  If  the  slide  is  tested  on  the  screen  in  this  stage,  it  ought  to 
show  perfect  tonality  except  for  the  handicap  of  the  blank  sky  ;  and,  by 
temporarily  shutting  off  the  light  from  the  upper  part,  this  fact  may  be 
proved.  Putting  the  slide  into  a  printing  frame  and  taking  it  into  the 
dark  room,  another  lantern  plate  is  placed  in  contact  with  it,  the  mat,  of 
course,  intervening,  and  a  short  exposure  is  given  by  diffused  gas  light 
to  form  the  t-ky  tint.  This  is  developed  a  little  darker  than  necessary 
and  fixed.  If  the  original  slide  had  received  colour  toning,  the  cover 
glass  should  be  treated  to  correspond.  The  reducing  solution  should  now 
be  used  to  Wdsh  away  all  portions  of  the  image  that  are  not  intended  to 
•perform  a  modifying  office,  and  likewise  to  reduce  the  general  tone  of  the 
whole  to  agree  with  the  intensity  of  the  original.  The  cover  glass,  when 
completed,  presents  t  ie  appearance  of  a  partial  negative,  all  the  dark 
parts  of  the  slide  sliowiag  clear,  or  nearly  clear,  glass,  including  the 
delicate  tracery  to  be  shown  against  the  sky.  The  high  lights  of  the 
slide  that  require  to  be  tempered,  such  as  the  sky  and  the  reflections  of 
it  from  various  surfaces,  are  opposed  by  different  degrees  of  tone,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the  reducing  solution,  but  all  other 
impressions  should  be  wiped  out.  An  accurate  registry  of  the  cover 
glass  may  now  be  made  and  the  cover  scratched  or  marked  over  the 
ledger  lines  to  facilitate  its  adjustment.  A  plight  temporary  binding  will 
hold  the  glasses  together  for  a  trial  on  the  screen,  and,  if  the  tones  are 
still  too  heavy,  the  cover  glass  may  be  further  reduced  to  the  exact  shade 
required,  when  the  slide  may  be  permanently  bound.  It  may  be  thought 
that  all  this  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  undertake  just  to  make  one  little 
lantern  slide,  but  ten  of  these  slides  are  better  than  a  thousand  in  which 
no  attention  is  paid  to  relative  values.  A  comparison  of  one  of  these 
with  and  without  its  cover  glass  will  convince  the  most  sceptical.  To 
see  the  transformation  of  tones,  and  especially  to  behold  the  whole  fore¬ 
ground  Lap  into  life  by  the  tempering  of  the  sky,  and  objects  formerly 
dark  against  the  clouds  become  positively  luminous,  is  like  viewing  the 
work  of  enchantment,  and  makes  one  think  that  the  name  “magic 
lantern  ”  is  not  much  of  a  misnomer,  after  all. 

William  M.  Murray. 


MOSS’S  IMPROVED  JET. 

Mr.  Moss’s  invention  has  particular  reference  to  those  jets  in  which 
more  than  one  burner  is  used. 

In  constructing  a  two-light  jet  according  to  his  invention,  he  provides 
each  burner  with  a  separate  supply  pipe  and  regulating  cock,  so  that  the 
flame  of  each  can  be  directly  controlled  and  the  pressure  of  gas  equalised 
to  a  nicety.  The  main  pupply  pipe,  which  is  horizontally  disposed,  has 
the  ordinary  inlet  nozzle  fitted  to  its  one  end,  and  has  its  other  end  en¬ 
larged  into  a  hollow  circular  boss.  This  hollow  boss  is  fitted  with  a  small 
set  screw  on  its  one  side,  and  takes  on  to  a  circular  vertical  standard  or 
rol,  riveted,  screwed,  or  otherwise  secured  to  a  square  or  rectangular 
base  plate.  By  this  arrangement  the  jet  is  capable  of  being  adjusted 
vertically  or  in  a  central  direction  in  respect  of  the  said  vertical  rod,  the 
set  sirew  only  having  to  be  loosened  and  again  tightened  when  an  ad¬ 
justment  is  made. 

Leading  out  of  the  main  supply  pipe  are  two  separate  supply  tubes  of 
suitable  diameter  and  length,  each  pipe  being  provided  with  a  regulating 
coek  for  regulating  the  supply  of  gas.  Loose  sleeves  connected  together 
at  their  middles  by  a  vertical  strip  of  metal,  take  on  to  these  two  de¬ 
livery  pipes,  and  have  a  horizontal  travel  thereon,  and  on  the  upper  part 
of  this  vertical  strip  of  metal  he  attaches  a  reflector  by  means  of  an  eye 


soldered  on  to  its  convexed  bick,  the  said  reflector  having  a  verticil 
travel  upon  the  strip  of  metal,  and  being  fixed  in  position,  after  an  ad¬ 
justment  has  been  made,  by  means  of  a  set  screw  working  within  the 
eye  of  the  reflector.  By  thus  giving  the  reflector  a  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  adjustment,  he  is  always  able  to  keep  the  same  exactly  in  focus, 
and  so  obtain  the  best  possible  results  from  the  displayed  light. 

Fig.  1  is  a  view  in  perspective  of  the  jet ;  fig.  2  is  a  side  view,  showing 
the  jet  without  its  base  plate  :  fig.  3  an  end  view  of  the  reflector,  and 
fig.  4  a  side  view  of  the  jet’s  stand  or  base  pla  e. 

The  jet,  a,  has  an  ordinary  inlet  nozzle,  a2,  communicating  with  main 
supply  pipe,  a3,  which  latter  has  a  circular  hollow  boss,  a4  forme  1  on  its 
inner  end  and  cast  in  one  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  to  the 
circular  upright  rod,  r,  centrally  riveted  or  screwed  on  to  its  ha^e  plate, 
r2,  the  said  boss  being  provided  with  a  small  set  screw  for  eff-cting  an 
adjustment  in  the  length  or  direction  of  the  jet,  the  latter  being  capable 
of  an  all-round  movement  upon  the  said  upright  rod,  r. 

Leading  out  of  the  general  supply  pipe,  a3,  are  two  separate  and  in¬ 
dependent  supply  pipes,  b1,  b~,  each  provided,  near  their  junction  with 
the  general  supply  pipe,  with  regulating  cocks,  c1,  c2,  and  at  their  outlets 
with  burners  of  a  suitable  type. 
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Mounted  loosely  on  these  two  independent  supply  pipes,  b1,  b 2,  and  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  a  horizontal  traversing  movement  in  respect  of  same, 
are  two  loose  sleeves,  d1,  cl2,  connected  rigidly  together  at  their  middles 
by  a  vertical  strip  of  metal,  e,  thickened  at  e2  for  that  purpose.  Mounted 
upon  the  upper  end  of  this  vertical  upright  strip,  e,  by  means  of  its 
hollow  eye,  /,  is  a  reflector,  g,  the  said  eye  being  preferably  provided  with 
a  small  set  screw,  s,  for  effecting  the  vertical  adjustment  of  the  reflector, 
or  the  latter  may  be  rigidly  mounted  upon  its  vertical  rod,  and  have  its 
vertical  adjustment  effected  by  raising  or  lowering  the  jet  upon  its  sup¬ 
porting  pillar,  r.  A  horizontal  movement  of  the  reflector  is  effected  by 
pushing  the  vertical  rod  and  its  attached  sleeves  in  the  desired  direction 
along  the  independent  supply  pipes,  b1,  b2. 

- » - - 

T2E  ACTINIC  QUALITIES  OF  LIGHT  AS  AFFECTED  BY 
DIFFEKENT  CONDITIONS  OF  ATMOSPHERE.* 

Apart  from  its  relation  to  photography,  this  inquiry  is  of  importance  to 
the  astronomer  as  involving  considerations  with  regard  to  definition,  the 
choice  of  observing  stations,  &o.  I  have  been  led  step  by  step  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  by  the  following  series  of  tests  often 
and  variously  repeated. 

Using  in  all  cases  uniform  samples  of  sensitised  paper  or  films,  and  as 
far  as  possible  eliminating  all  accidental  sources  of  error,  I  have,  by 
means  of  subdued  and  prolonged  exposure,  made  comparisons  between 
the  action  of  light  proceeding  from  grey  or  blue  sky. 

(1)  After  traversing  a  length  of  tube  admitting  no  extraneous  light  and 
containing  only  air  at  the  surrounding  temperature. 

(2)  After  traversing  the  same  tube  containing  various  admixtures  of 
smoke  and  floating  mote  particles  of  different  kinds. 

Here,  as  was  expected,  the  action  of  light  was  impeded  in  proportion 
to  the  presence  of  foreign  matter.  Similar  experiments  being  repeated 
with  the  same  media,  but  diffused  light  being  at  the  same  time  freely 
admitted  on  all  sides,  it  was  found  easy  to  so  arrange  matters  that  a 
slight  addition  of  white  smoke  rendered  the  action  of  the  light  more  rapid, 
doubtless  owing  to  myriad  reflections  from  the  surfaces  of  its  particles. 
Next,  experiments  similar  to  the  above  were  made  with  air  at  normal 
temperature,  which  was  compared  with  air  variously  heated.  Here 
currents,  condensation,  &c.,  being  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  it  was 
generally  found  that  heated  air  retarded  photographic  action  until  the 
sensitive  surface  itself  became  materially  heated,  when  action  might  be 
considerably  accelerated. 

Yet  more  marked  comparisons  were  obtained  between  the  effect  of 
ordinary  air  and  the  air  in  which  spirit  was  evaporating.  In  these  cases, 
as  the  air  became  charged,  and  its  temperature  lowered  by  the  evapora¬ 
tion,  action  was  always  accelerated  in  a  striking  degree.  Tais  is  but  our 
familiar  experience.  In  moist  weather  the  distance  is  blue,  clear,  and 
sharp.  In  warm,  dry  weather  distance  becomes  grey  and  faded  out.  In 
an  east  wind  all  things  are  grey. 

Those  accustomed  to  out-door  photography  are  aware  how  over- 
poweringly  dazzling  their  sitters  will  often  find  the  daylight  after  rain, 
even  though,  the  sky  be  overcast.  Thus,  in  moist  weather  the  atmosphere 
would  seem  to  be  not  only  more  transparent,  but  to  convey  more  diffused 
light,  and  it  does  not  suffice  as  an  explanation  that  floating  foreign  matter 
has  been  cleared  a  way.  In  India,  at  the  time  of  the  late  eclipse,  rain 
having  been  absent  for  a  long  period,  it  was  found  that  the  action  of  even 
the  brightest  sun  on  a  photographic  plate  wa3  far  less  rapid  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  became  markedly  more  energetic  subsequently 
when  rain  clouds  overcast  the  sky.  This  I  exemplified  by  various  photo¬ 
graphic  views  which  were  projected  on  the  screen  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

At  the  same  meeting  I  exhibited  a  series  of  photographic  landscape 
pictures  taken  at  regular  intervals  and  with  uniform  exposure  while  the 
eclipse  was  in  progress,  which  pictures  went  to  show  that  the  slow 
shutting  off  of  the  light,  commonly  noticed  before  totality,  and  its  rapid 
return  after  totality,  was  an  actual  fact,  and  not  a  mere  subjective  pheno¬ 
menon.  With  reference  to  this,  Professor  Turner  had  suggested  that  the 
explanation  may  lie  in  the  sudden  condensation  of  moisture  occasioned 
by  fall  of  temperature.  The  moisture  thus  condensed  had  clearly  existed 
previously  in  the  air  only  in  finer  subdivision,  and  its  exalted  power  of 
transmitting  light  would  seem  due  to  its  coalescing  in  larger  particles.  It 
is  quite  otherwise  condensed  when  the  “  water  dust”  produces  only  the 
veiling  of  mist. 

Have  we  some  sort  of  analogy  here  in  the  passage  of  light  through 
grains  of,  say,  broken  glass  or  crystal?  The  more  minute  the  grains — 
i.e.,  the  more  molecular  continuity  is  destroyed — the  more  is  the  light 
scattered  and  lost.  May  it  not  be  so  also  with  regard  to  moisture 
particles  in  suspension?  The  more  subdivided  they  are,  the  greater 
number  of  limiting  surfaces  are  there  to  scatter  and  impair  the  light. 
But  I  am  led  to  conceive  that  the  intensity  of  light  reaching  us  from  the 
sky  is  occasionally  influenced  by  another  cause.  Arago  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  not  only  the  familiar  fact  that  clouds  may  be  luminous,  but 
that  certain  fogs  may  be  phosphorescent,  and  they  suggest  that  some 
such  cause  may  account  for  certain  abnormally  light,  moonless  nights ; 
but  I  would  go  further  and  suggest  that  even  clear  sky  may  be  phoiphor- 
*  By  the  Rev.  J,  M.  Bacon,  in  the  Monthly  Notices,  R.A.S. 


escent  also.  We  are  familiar  with  various  bodies,  often  microscopic,  in 
life  or  death,  fitfully  phosphorescent.  Various  noctilucie  render  the 
ocean  at  times  luminous,  and  light  up  the  actual  horizon.  Are  there  no 
microscopic  organisms  in  higher  strata  of  the  ocean  above  us  which 
behave  similarly  ? 

Again,  phosphorescence  of  such  organic  matter  as  may  well  be  in  bus- 
pension  in  the  atmosphere  is  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  presence 
of  ozone,  which,  in  the  atmosphere,  is  a  varying  quantity.  And,  again, 
if  it  be  actually  true  that  it  is  oft9n  “  darkest  before  dawn,”  then  it  is 
conceivable  that  there  may  be  floating  particles  of  the  nature  of  phos¬ 
phorescent  sulphides  or  luminous  pigments,  which  lose  their  lumi¬ 
nescence  as  the  night  proceeds.  A  series  of  experimental  photographic 
records  seem  to  indicate  that  varying  tracts  of  the  night  sky  are  occa¬ 
sionally,  to  some  extent,  self-luminous,  but  these  results  need  further 
confirmation  on  clear,  moonless  nights. 

♦ 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  ART. 

[Abstract  of  Pa.p  ir  rea  l  before  the  Camera  Club.] 

I  will  begin  by  at  once  acknowledging  the  extreme  debt  that  we  artists- 
owe  to  photographers.  You  are,  so  to  speak,  the  apo3tle3  of  trulh— 
truth  without  any  subterfuge,  “  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.”  You  have,  with  a  care  and  a  skill  which  we  in  our  art 
might  envy,  from  the  dawn  of  photography  progressed  naturally  until 
you  have  nearly  attained  perfection  in  representing  nature.  I  remember 
the  time  when  photography  was  thought  to  be  a  very  grand  thing,  and 
yet,  when  you  saw  a  photograph  of  a  building,  it  invariably  tumble! 
inwards ;  through  your  skill  you  have  obviated  all  that,  and  now,  when 
I  see  photographs  of  elaborate  foreiga  buildings,  I  am  agreeably  surprise! 
to  find  that  they  stand  upright.  I  had  thought  previously  that,  as  yon 
represent  truth,  they  must  have  tumbled  in  in  nature,  but  I  perceive  now 
that  they  stand  muih  as  other  buildings  do.  You  represent  truth  ;  youi 
represent  it  thoroughly  and  successfully. 

Well,  so  successful  have  you  been  in  your  efforts  that  many  for  some 
time  past  have  thought  that,  in  consequence  of  your  success  and  of  the 
development  of  photography,  painting  would  become  an  art  of  the  pi3t. 

I  am  glad  you  agree  with  me,  because  I  do  not  t  link  it  will.  Shake¬ 
speare  says,  “There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them 
how  we  will.”  The  providence  that  shapes  your  ends,  gentlemen,  is  the 
little  lens  of  the  camera.  Taut  is  a  mechanical  device.  I  am  perfectly 
well  aware  that  no  two  lenses  ever  agree — that  every  lens  has  a  peculiarity 
of  its  own.  In  another  branch  in  which  I  am  much  interested,  for 
example,  in  ships,  we,  in  the  company  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong,  order,  say,  three  ship3  to  be  built  exac  t/  the  same.  They  are 
built  mechanically  and  exactly  alike,  but  by  some  extraordinary  means 
that  nobody  understands,  each  one  of  tho3e  three  ships  has  its  own 
individuality.  I  believe  that  two  lenses  made  anl  manufactured  by  the 
same  maker,  and  what  might  be  called  mathematically  and  mechanically 
perfect,  will  still  have  an  individuality  of  their  own.  Tnat  is  something, 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  that  in  livi  duality  is  not  enough.  In  the 
beginning  every  artist  was  greatly  struck  by  photography  ;  we  marvelled 
at  the  beauty  of  the  reproductions  that  you  made  from  nature,  at  the 
detail  that  you  could  reproduce,  and  at  the  perfection  of  the  whole  ;  and 
there  was  a  time,  I  think,  when  art  was  so  much  influenced  by  photo¬ 
graphy  that  there  was  some  danger  of  its  becoming  too  precise,  too 
mechanical,  and  too  thorough  iu  its  execution.  But,  happily,  the 
pendulum  has  swung  round,  and  at  present  we  are  rather  inclined  to  be 
the  reverse,  and  to  go  in  for  what  is  called  “  impressionnm.”  But,  how¬ 
ever  much  we  may  worship  truth,  there  is  an  undoubtei  truth  in  art, 
and  that  is,  that  the  more  individuality  there  is  in  the  artist’s  work,  the 
more  of  himself  there  is  in  his  work,  the  better  and  more  skilful  will  be 
the  picture.  There  is  an  old  classical  legend  of  a  geutleman  of  the  name 
of  Marsyas,  who  invented  the  pipe,  and  who,  having  by  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  means  learned  to  play  on  it  with  great  skill,  challenged  the  god 
Apollo  to  a  contest  in  music.  One  piped  and  the  other  played  on  the 
lute,  and  the  immortals  who  were  present— not  the  forty  Academician— 
agreed  that  the  honours  were  even  ;  but  then  Apollo,  still  playing  on, 
began  to  sing,  and  the  verdict  went  entirely  ia  his  favour.  And  so  it  is 
in  art,  gentlemen.  To  a  certain  extent  there  is  mechanism  in  art,  but 
there  is  the  human  element  also,  anl  it  p  edominates  and  must  pre¬ 
dominate  as  Apollo’s  voice  triumphed  over  the  mechanism  of  the  simple 
lute,  and  it  is  that  that  makes  excellency  in  art.  1  know  that  many  of 
you,  by  some  means  which  I  am  not  skilful  enough  to  explain,  but  which 
you  probably  know  better  than  I  do,  have  managed  to  instil  into  photo¬ 
graphy  a  certain  amount  of  individuality,  so  that  you  can  recognise  the 
work  of  So-and-So  or  So-aud-Se  perfectly  and  without  doubt.  But  still 
there  is  the  fact  that  you  are  the  slaves  of  your  lenses.  Tue  lens  is  the 
eye  through  which  you  see  nature.  Well,  gentlemen,  we  consider  that 
nature  should  be  seen  witn  t  wo  eyes,  and  not  with  one.  Ic  is  what  we 
see  with  our  two  eyes  that  we  try  to  represent,  that  is,  the  impression 
that  nature  produces  on  the  ordinary  brain  when  seen  through  two  eyes. 
What  does  that  give  you?  It  gives  you  a  certain  roundness,  a  rouudness 
which  there  is  in  everything  we  look  at. 

Another  thing  is  this :  I  have  seen  frequently — not  too  often— subjects 
done  by  photographic  artists.  A  “  subject  ”  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  ambitious- 
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effoit  for  a  photographer  to  undertake.  He  arranges  everything  with  the 
greatest  care — gets  his  models  to  pose,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  and 
then  he  photographs  them,  and  the  result  is  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
picture.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  not  our  view  of 
art.  An  artist  is  a  man  who  should  never  tell  an  untruth ;  I  do  not 
mean  in  real  life,  but  in  his  ait.  Everything  that  he  puts  into  his 
picture  should  be  absolutely  true.  But  he  has  the  power  of  leaving  out 
as  much  as  he  likes  for  his  purpose.  When  a  great  writer  writes  upon 
any  subject  and  describes  a  scene,  he  dwells  on  certain  points  and  lets 
others  be  indicated  by  a  simple  word.  That  is  what  you  do  not  do  in 
photography.  I  know  you  have  means  by  which,  when  you  have  got 
your  focus,  you  turn  it  off  a  little  bit  and  make  it  more  or  less  vague,  so 
as  to  give  a  pleasant  result.  Well,  that  is  all  very  well ;  that  is  just  the 
same  as  if  I  half  shut  my  eyes  and  look  at  a  thing,  but  it  does  not  give 
you  the  mind  of  the  artist.  The  great  difference  between  painting  and 
other  arts  is  this,  that  in  pain'ing  there  ip,  above  all  others,  first,  I 
should  say,  the  conception  of  the  artist  of  the  thing  that  he  would 
represent,  and  after  that  there  is  the  doing  of  the  thing  with  his  own 
hand.  Now,  a  musician  may  compose,  as  many  have  done,  immortal 
works.  Take  Beethoven,  for  example,  with  all  his  sonatas  and  splendid 
things.  All  those  splendid  things  were  composed  by  Beethoven,  and  they 
are  put  in  a  volume  and  people  play  them — more  or  less  well ;  if  they 
are  played  well,  we  admire  them;  but,  if  they  are  not  played  well,  they 
become  intolerable.  But  an  artist — a  painter — plays  and  sings  his  own 
■sonatas,  and  will  play  them  and  sing  them  as  long  as  the  works  exist. 
You  have  there  the  actual  handiwoik  of  the  man;  you  see  how  he 
interprets  each  thing  that  he  did.  It  is  that  which  forms  the  beauty  of 
painting ;  it  is  that  fact  that  removes  it  from  every  mechanical  process 
that  I  know  of  ;  and  it  is  that  fact,  I  hope,  which  in  time  will  prove  a 
good  picture  and  distinguish  it  from  a  bad  one. 

Bui  I  do  not  know  how  to  acquire  this.  It  is  for  you,  with  your 
infinite  ability  and  experience,  and  knowledge  and  aptitude,  to  try 
whether  you  can  do  this.  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  be  able  to  master  the 
lens  ?  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  be  able  to  make  it  your  slave,  instead  of 
your  master  ?  At  present  it  is  your  master.  Well,  there  may  be  many 
things  that  are  not  discovered  yet.  We  have  seen,  I  believe,  colour 
reproduced  in  a  photograph ;  at  least  I  am  told  so.  I  have  never  seen  it. 
I  read  a  description  of  it  the  other  day,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
colour  was  not  reproduced  in  the  photograph  at  all,  but  arose  from 
reflected  lights  from  the  photograph.  I  hope  some  day  you  will  be  able 
to  produce  photographs  in  colour.  They  will  be  invaluable  to  us.  They 
'Will  give  us  the  actual,  undeviating,  and  uncompromised  truth.  That  is 
a  thing  that  every  artist  must  admire.  He  can  take  from  it  as  much  as 
he  wants,  he  can  leave  out  what  he  does  not  want,  and  with  the  help  of 
‘those  photographs  the  £  rtist  need  never  go  quite  astray.  Photography 
has  done  away  with  all  the  stupid  conventionality  which  existed  for  so 
many  years  in  the  English  school,  and  has  rendered  it  sane,  hardy  and 
healthy.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  develop.  When  I  say  develop,  I 
mean  to  do  your  best  to  produce  works  of  truth,  and  at  the  same  time 
try  to  get  some  of  that  beautiful  atmosphere,  some  of  that  grace  that 
there  is  in  nature,  and  which  most  photographs,  I  think,  seem  to  lack. 
Occasionally,  perhaps,  by  chance  you  do  hit  upon  the  thing,  but  I  think 
some  of  you  do  not  know  how  you  have  done  it,  and  some  of  you  do 
.not  like  it  when  it  is  done.  It  seems  to  me  you  might  call  in  some 
•kindred  ari  or  power  to  help  you  in  your  difficulties.  Have  any  of  you 
tried  what  electricity  might  do  ?  I  am  as  ignorant  as  can  be  about  the 
‘thing,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  electricity  has  sharpened  the  ears  of  the 
telephone — it  has  sharpened  sound  and  rendered  it  more  acute,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  produce  some  startling  effects  if  you  brought  it 
to  the  aid  of  the  camera.  I  do  not  know  whether  photography  is  a  science 
or  not,  but  we  will  take  the  scientific  view  of  it.  It  always  seems  to  be 
that  in  science  men  go  round  in  a  kind  of  circle,  they  disoover  all  kinds 
of  things,  but  they  do  not  apply  them.  Now,  Edison,  who  is  a  great  man, 
was  talking  to  my  father-in-law  upon  the  subject  of  electricity,  and  my 
father-in-law  spoke  of  him  as  a  scientific  man,  and  Edison  said,  “Don’t 
call  me  a  scientific  man,  I  can  get  as  much  scienoe  as  I  want  for  ten 
dollars  a  week.”  Gentlemen,  keep  your  eye  upon  science ;  watch  what 

I ’these  exceedingly  clever  men  do  with  infinite  pains  and  labour,  and  then 
see  what  use  you  can  make  of  it  for  yourselves.  Begin  afresh.  Who 
invented  the  electric  telegraph — Faraday?  All  sorts  of  people  were 
sending  sparks  along  a  wire,  but  it  took  an  artist  to  find  out  that  it  was 
useful  for  sending  messages  ;  it  never  struck  the  scientific  men.  It  was 
Morse,  who  was  a  painter,  who  found  it  out.  Do  not  let  science  master 
you.  You  try  and  master  science.  Get  the  better  of  your  photographic 
lens,  and  then,  no  doubt,  you  may  do  something  so  well  that  we  shall 
almost  call  it  a  picture.  Valentine  Prinsep,  R.A. 

- « - - - 

DOYEN’S  CAMERA:  FOCUSSING  BY  DOUBLE  REFLECTION. 

This  is  a  camera  in  which  the  focussing  is  effected  upon  a  fixed  ground 
glass,  well  protected  from  light,  after  two  successive  reflections  of  the 
luminous  rays,  one  of  the  reflecting  mirrors  being  carried  by  the 
obturator. 

The  size  of  photographic  cameras  for  focussing  by  reflection  on  to  a 


single  mirror  is  limited,  owing  to  the  ground  glass  having  to  occupy  the 
same  optical  distance  from  the  objective  as  the  sensitised  surface.  By 
the  employment  of  two  successive  reflections,  M.  Doyen  obtains  the 
reduction  in  bulk. 

The  two  mirrors  and  the  ground  glass,  conveniently  placed  and  well 
protected  from  light,  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner : — The 
luminous  rays  which  have  passed  through  the  objective  1  fall  first  on  to 
a  first  mirror,  2,  which  is  inclined  at  about  75°.  This  mirror  is  very 
light,  being  only  30  to  40  mm.  in  diameter,  and  is  directly  carried  by  a 
rapid  obturator,  3.  The  reflected  luminous  rays  fall  on  to  a  second 
mirror,  4,  which  throws  them  back  on  the  ground  glass,  5.  Said  second 
mirror,  4,  is  arranged  vertically,  or  nearly  so,  according  to  the  inclina¬ 
tion  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  for  the  ground  glass,  which  is  inclined 
at  about  60°  to  the  horizontal.  The  focussing  on  to  this  ground  glass,  5, 
corresponds  with  the  focussing  for  the  sensitised-surface  plate  or  film  as 
required,  which  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  dark  chamber  and  behind 

.  A 
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the  obturator  of  plate  6.  The  focussing  on  to  the  ground  glass,  5,  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass,  7,  which  brings  the  image  to  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision,  and  in  the  focal  plane  of  this  glass,  5  This 
magnifying  glass  is  mounted  in  a  frame,  8,  which  is  connected  to  the  lid, 
9,  by  a  hinge,  10,  provided  with  a  spring,  11,  which  tends  to  always 
increase  the  angle  formed  between  the  frame,  8,  and  cover,  9.  An 
opaque  bellows,  12,  fixed  around  the  magnifying  glass,  7,  and  around 
the  ground  glass,  5,  protects  them  entirely  from  the  surrounding  light, 
and  allows  of  focussing  without  a  black  head- covering,  even  a  strong  sun. 

When  out  of  use,  the  frame  of  the  magnifying  glass  is  folded  against 
the  lid,  9,  which  is  closed  down  upon  the  apparatus.  A  hook,  13,  secures 
them  in  position. 

Against  this  hook,  13,  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  8,  abuts,  when  the 
lid,  9,  is  open. 

A  small  shutter,  14,  hinged  to  the  frame,  8,  may,  if  desired,  cover  the 
magnifying  glass,  7,  and,  when  the  sun  is  at  one’s  back,  will  prevent  the 
light  which  might  enter  through  such  magnifying  glass,  7,  coming  in 
through  the  ground  glass,  5,  and,  by  reflection  on  the  mirror,  4,  clouding 
the  bottom  of  the  sensitised  plate  at  the  time  of  exposure. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS  : 

SERSHALL  A  KIRK'S  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Messrs.  Sershall  &  Kirk  proceed  as  follows  :  From  a  photograph  of  the 
object  or  objects  they  prepare  in  the  manner  well  known  and  commonly 
practised  a  colloid  printing  film,  from  which  they  print  by  means  of  the 
printing  ink  and  printing  press  ordinarily  employed  in  the  collotype 
process  impressions  of  the  said  positive  photograph.  The  positive  prints 
are  produced  on  a  film  of  celluloid  or  other  transparent  or  semi¬ 
transparent  film. 

They  take  traced  outlines  from  the  positive  photograph,  the  said  out¬ 
lines  being  the  outlines  of  the  different  colours  to  be  printed  upon  the 
colour  print  hereinafter  described,  and  they  transfer  the  said  outlines  to 
lithographic  stones,  the  number  of  stones  employed  being  equal  to  the 
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number  of  colours  necessary  to  give  the  required  colouring  to  the  trans¬ 
parent  positive  photograph. 

The  lithographic  stones  with  the  outlines  thereon  are  treated  in  the 
way  by  which  the  stones  are  treated  in  chromo-lithography. 

They  print  from  the  said  treated  lithographic  stones  a  print  preferably 
on  paper,  the  said  print  being  produced  by  a  series  of  printings  super¬ 
posed  upon  one  another,  the  said  printings  being  in  different  coloured 
printing  inks.  The  production  of  these  coloured  impressions  is  effected 
in  the  way  well  known  and  commonly  practised  in  the  production  of 
chromo  lithographs.  The  compound  coloured  impression  produced  has 
in  it3  different  parts  the  respective  colours  which  require  to  be  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  positive  print  on  celluloid  or  other  transparent  or  semi¬ 
transparent  film  to  give  it,  when  viewed  from  the  front  approximately, 
the  colours  of  the  object  or  objects  from  which  the  photograph  has  been 
taken.  The  colour  print  described  is  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  positive 
photograph  by  being  cemented  thereto  by  gelatine  or  other  adhesive 
matter,  the  surface  of  the  celluloid  on  which  the  positive  photograph  is 
printed  and  that  of  the  paper  on  which  the  colours  are  printed  being 
presented  to  each  other. 

Or  the  colour  piinting  maybe  effected  on  that  side  of  the  celluloid  film 
on  which  the  collotype  positive  photograph  has  been  printed.  In  this 
case  they  protect  the  positive  photograph  by  a  coating  of  the  varnish 
known  in  commerce  as  “  glasin,”  or  with  mastic  or  other  colourless 
varnish,  the  said  coating  of  varnish  being  allowed  to  harden  before 
printing  the  colours  upon  it.  Or  in  substitution  of  varnish,  a  solution  of 
celluloid  may  be  employed. 

The  claim  is  for  the  production  of  photographs  having  approximately 
the  colours  of  the  objects  represented  by  producing  on  celluloid  or  other 
transparent  or  semi-transparent  sheet  or  film  a  positive  picture  or  photo¬ 
graph,  and  placing  at  or  attaching  to  the  back  of  the  said  transparent 
positive  photograph,  a  colour  print  which,  when  the  photograph  is 
viewed  in  front,  colours  the  said  print  so  as  to  give  the  different  parts  of 
it  approximately  the  colours  proper  to  the  scene  or  article  or  articles 
represented. 

- » - 

ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FILMS. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

The  subject  is  one  of  increasing  interest  when  one  gets  into  it,  and  I  am 
steadily  at  work  in  carrying  on  the  research,  which  consists  in  studying 
the  sections  of  gelatine  films  containing  silver  images,  and  seeing  what 
results  can  be  obtained  from  their  micro-photographic  examination. 
The  experiments  take  considerable  time  to  carry  out,  and  I  have  spent 
some  time  to  learn  how  to  take  the  beet  kind  of  photographs.  If  I  were 
only  a  Pringle  or  a  Spitta,  I  should  have  not  had  to  go  through  the 
apprenticeship  I  have  done.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  suitable 
films.  Evidently  one  on  glass  is  not  suitable  as  it  is,  for  one  does  not 
care  about  having  sections  of  glass  with  the  film,  and  so,  if  the  image  is 
taken  on  glass  plates,  the  film  must  be  detached.  For  the  ordinary  image 
this  is  not  difficult,  and  there  is  nothing  to  dread  in  using  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  film  can  then  be  stripped  off  and 
washed  and  dried,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  damaging  the  image  by  the 
acid,  but,  when  intensifies  are  employed,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk 
of  spoiling  what  one  wishes  to  examine.  To  avoid  this  risk  celloidine 
films  are  advisable,  or,  at  all  events,  I  have  used  them,  and  instead  of 
stripping  the  film  have  dissolved  away  the  celloidine  by  means  of 
amyl-acetate,  and  after  washing  with  spirit  have  obtained  very  suitable 
films.  It  may  be  asked  why  sections  of  the  gelatinejand  celloidine  films 
were  not  made,  and  the  answer  is  that  they  can  be  made,  but  the 
sections  are  apt  to  be  irregular,  and  the  celloidine  splits  away  from  the 
gelatine  strip.  We  now  come  to  mounting  the  sections.  This  is  done  in 
the  usual  way,  the  films  are  imbedded  in  paraffin'  wax  and  placed  in  a 
microtome,  which  cuts  sections  as  thin  as  a  of  a  millimetre,  that  is 
rxirro  hf  an  inch.  But  what  I  shall  show  you  to-night  are  only  to  the 
-six  of  a  millimetre  or  y^sTs  °f  an  inch  in  thickness.  Razors  of  the 
keenest  edge  are  required,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  a 
smooth  edge.  This  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  microscopists,  and  I 
only  put  in  this  word  of  caution  for  the  sake  of  tyros  like  myself. 
With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  pass  on  to  the  photographs  of  the 
sections.  Exposures  were  made  in  small  squares,  doubling  the  time 
with  each  change,  and  the  transparencies  of  the  developed  image 
weie  measured  and  plotted  in  the  way  that  is  usually  done,  and 
of  which  I  have  shown  many  examples  to  the  Society  and  elsewhere.  A 
portion  of  each  of  these  squares  was  used  to  make  sections,  and  these 
were  photographed,  and  hence  we  have  a  means  of  comparing  the  results 
of  the  eye  measures  with  the  monochromatic  light  microscopic  measures. 
The  section  of  the  films  presents  a  curious  aspect,  the  grains  of  silver  are 
of  approximately  the  same  size,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  with  small 
exposures  the  greater  number  of  particles  are  congregated  at  the  expo.-ed 
surface  of  tie  film.  When  the  exposure  is  increased,  the  rear  of  the 
film  rapidly  fills  with  these  particles  and  crowd  together.  This  is  not 
surprising  when  I  show  you  a  section  of  an  undeveloped  film.  You  will 
see  there  is  a  regular  network  of  bromide  of  silver  throughout,  and  it 
appears  almost  astonishing  that  rays  of  light  can  struggle  through  it. 
Side  by  side  with  it  is  a  photograph  of  a  grating  over  6000  lines  to  an 
inch,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thickness  of  the  film  was  about 
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-s^xr  of  an  inch.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  this  grating  photo 
graph  was  taken  from  a  photograph  of  a  grating  taken  by  contact  with 
a  glass  ruled  surface  belonging  to  me  and  ruled  by  Rutherford’s  machine, 
on  bichromated  gelatine.  Mr.  Butler,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
has  made  many  such  with  the  same  glass  original,  and  they  often  give 
brighter  spectra  than  the  glass  itself,  probably  because  the  furrows  are 
represented  by  transparent  spaces  and  the  unruled  part  by  dark  lines. 
Any  how,  by  this  means  we  have  the  advantage  of  comparing  on  a  plate 
the  magnification  of  the  original.  To  come  back  to  our  micro-photo¬ 
graphs,  of  which  I  show  examples,  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  we  come  to 
the  most  exposed,  we  have  a  dark  mass  of  approximately  equal  grains, 
some  xxrfyxjx!-  an  in°h  *n  diameter  each  grain,  the  volume  of  each  will 
be  therefore  very  small,  somewhere  about  TOTVTnsfansnrini  or  the 
billionth  of  an  inch.  Now,  it  is  not  a  very  hard  matter  to  count  these 
particles,  and  we  find  that,  if  we  apply  what  I  have  called  the  coefficient 
of  obstruction  to  the  number,  we  get  very  fairly  the  results  which  we 
obtain  from  the  measured  amount  of  lignt  passing  through  the  “  un¬ 
sectioned  ”  film.  This  is  what  we  should  expect.  Further,  if  we  take  a 
fixed  length  of  the  image  of  the  film,  and  measure  the  light  coming 
through  such  image  (of  course  cutting  off  the  light  coming  beyond  the 
edges),  we  have  a  means  of  verifying  approximately  the  counted  number 
of  grains;  for  it  is  given  by  the  simple  proportion  of  “bare  film  ”  to 
“  grained  film.”  I  mention  these  matters  to  show  how  checks  can  be 
made. 

As  I  showed  at  the  Camera  Club  some  months  ago,  when  we  begin 
to  get  reversal  we  get  it  at  the  outside  of  the  film  first.  The  grains 
begin  to  diminish  in  size,  a  fact  which  I  showed  by  chemical  means 
before  this  Society  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  in  a  paper  entitled  “  On  the  Destruction  of  the  Photographic 
Image.”  The  confirmation  by  visible  means  of  a  result  which  was 
deduced  from  chemical  considerations  is  of  great  interest  to  me,  as  it 
confirms  up  to  the  hilt  what  I  then  stated,  and  which  but  few  believed. 
When  the  exposure  is  very  prolonged,  the  grains  become  mere  dots  at 
the  front  surface,  even  whilst  those  at  the  back  are  of  considerable  size. 
Regarding  these  I  may  remark  that  the  average  number  of  [  articles  in  a 
fully  exposed  portion  of  the  film,  and  in  one  very  much  over¬ 
exposed  so  as  to  give  reversal,  are  the  pame,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  size  of  the  particles.  By  very  prolonged  exposure  the  film  will  be 
almost  denuded  of  all  grain,  and,  though  total  transparency  is,  I  believe,, 
never  reached  owing  to  the  dots  of  silver  remaining,  yet  their  fineness  is 
such  that  they  require  a  high  power  to  find. 

In  the  series  of  properly  though  increasingly  exposed  films  which  I 
show  you  there  is  one  remarkable  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  filim 
appears  to  increase  in  thickness  as  the  silver  particles  increase  in 
numbers.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  development  took  place  with 
metol.  With  some  developers,  such  as  pyro,  which  are  astringent,  the 
film  appears  to  retain  nearly  an  even  thickness.  Why  this  is,  and  how 
arrived  at,  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say,  but  Buch  is  the  fact. 

Another  point  under  investigation  is  the  action  of  intensifiers  on  the 
image.  The  slides  I  have  show  that  intensification  is  due  to  increase  in 
the  size  of  particles,  and  also  to  some  extent  of  the  formation  of  particles 
where  there  were  none  before,  or  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  none.. 
If  we  take  the  intensification  by  means  of  mercury  and  the  reduction  by 
ferrous  oxalate  to  metallic  mercury  and  silver,  we  find  that  the  volume 
of  the  particles  should  be  of  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  original 
particle,  that  is,  the  diameter  should  be  increased  by  from  about  1  to 
1-2.  Now  it  is  the  proportion  of  the  particle  that  obstructs  and  not  the 
diameter  or  the  volume,  and  that  means  that  the  obstructive  area  is 
increased  from  1  to  1-44  nearly,  that  is,  that  the  factor  of  “  density  ”  is 
increased  in  that  proportion.  Some  of  the  films,  of  which  I  have  samples, 
have  that  theoretical  increase  in  density,  others  do  not  quite  reach-it,  and 
that  intensified  with  silver  cyanide  far  oversteps  it.  The  micro-photo¬ 
graph  shows  that  the  average  diameter  of  the  grains  is  increased,  and  as 
far  as  can  be  judged  in  the  ratio  given  above.  The  measures  made  in 
the  ways  indicated  confirm  this.  I  have  now  finished  this  short  paper, 
meaning  it  to  be  a  preliminary  note  to  a  more  elaborate  paper.  I  have 
omitted  many  details  of  measures  which  I  hope  to  give  at  a  future  time; 
when  my  experiments  have  progressed  to  a  further  degree. 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 


THE  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  Borcbgrevink  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  regions  leaves  this  country 
in  the  couree  of  a  few  days,  and  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  hold 
an  Exhibition  of  its  equipment  at  49,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  which  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  largely  attended  while  it  is  available  for  inspection.  Here  one  is 
forced  to  admire  the  ingenuity  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  in 
adapting  clothing,  furniture,  and  other  necessities  of  life  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  such  an  enterprise.  Above  all  things,  economy  of  space  has  re¬ 
ceived  particular  study,  and  some  of  the  specimens  of  collapsible  furniture 
are  marvels  of  constructive  skill.  Our  own  immediate  interest  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  which  Sir  George  Newnes  has  equipped  at  his  own  expense,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  photography  is  to  be  employed  to  assist  in  the  scientific 
work.  The  photographic  department  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Louis  Bernacchh 
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of  the  Melbourne  University.  Messrs,  Elliott’s  plates  and  the  Eastman 
rollable  film  are  to  be  taken,  and  development  and  printing  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  en  route— a  very  wise  proceeding.  The  apparatus  includes  a 
Ross  half-plate  stand  camera  and  a  Newman  &  Guardia  hand  camera, 
both  fitted  with  Ross  Goerz  lenses;  the  Dallmeyer  Stigmatic  and  Tele¬ 
photo  lenses  are  also  included,  and  much  interesting  work  in  long¬ 
distance  photography  is  likely  to  be  done. 

The  expedition  is  expected  to  be  absent  two  years.  Above  the  tx- 
I  pectation  that  some  valuable  scientific  work  will  result  from  the  enterprise, 
i  we  are  sure  all  will  place  the  hope  that  the  sturdy  chief  and  his  plucky 
little  band  will  return  in  safety  from  the  remote  ice  fields  of  the  South. 

The  secretarial  labours  in  the  organization  of  the  expedition  have 
I  devolved  upon  an  old  photographic  friend,  Mr.  A.  Kemp,  to  whom  every 
credit  is  due  for  a  thoroughly  interesting  exhibition. 


©ur  ©Jrttortal  3Tai)le. 


The  Tella  Film  Camera. 

Adams  &  Go.,  26,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

Assuredly  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  effective  hand  cameras  yet 
[introduced  to  the  public  is  the  “  Telia,”  which  we  subjected  to  rigorous 


Fig.  1. 

trial  one  afternoon  last  week.  The  changing  system  is  the  part  of  a 
jhand  camera  by  which  the  instrument  as  a  whole  must  be  judged — by 
iwhich,  in  fact,  it  has  to  stand  or  fall ;  and  in  this  important  respect  the 


Fig.  2. 


Telia  comes  out  very  strongly  indeed.  So  simple  and  certain  is  the 
nethod  in  which  the  sensitive  contents  of  the  Telia  exposing  chamber 
ue  placed  in  the  focal  plane  and  removed  from  it,  that  we  found  from 


Fig.  a 


ibservaticn  even  a  child  of  tender  years  could  successfully  manipulate 
be  camera  at  the  first  attempt. 

The  Telia  takes  fifty  cut  films  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Between  each 
lm  and  its  immediate  neighbour  is  placed  a  little  “  separator  ”  of  the 
ize  and  shape  shown  in  the  first  illustration.  Either  loose  films  or 
pecially  provided  packets  may  be  employed.  The  changing  is  effected  by 
|  withdrawing  the  septum  as  shown  in  the  larger  illustration  (fig.  3) ;  a  I 
pace  is  thus  made  between  the  first  film  and  those  at  its  rear  (fig.  4),  and  | 


in  that  space  the  metallic  septum  enters  on  its  return.  But  the  withdrawal' 
and  return  of  the  septum  indirectly  does  something  much  more  than 
this :  it  tells  you  whether  you  have  or  have  not  a  film  in  position  ready 
for  exposure,  and  it  further  informs  you  the  exact  number  of  exposures 
you  have  made.  The  latter  movement  is  controlled  by  the  displaced  film 
itself,  which  thus  automatically  records  the  fact  that  it  has  been  exposed  ; 
in  like  manner  it  is  also  the  film  itself  that  tells  you  when  it  is  in  posi¬ 
tion  ready  for  exposure.  All  hand-camera  workers  will  appreciate  the 
convenience  of  knowing  exactly  where  they  are  in  these  two  important 
respects.  After  exposure  the  film  is  deposited  in  one  chamber  and  the 
separator  in  another.  We  were  entirely  charmed  by  the  multiplicity  of 


useful  movements  which  the  mere  withdrawal  and  return  of  the  septum  > 
accomplishes  :  it  is  a  triumph  of  hand-camera  mechanism. 

The  remaining  features  of  the  Telia  may  be  thus  briefly  indicated.  . 
It  Is  8J  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep.  The  lens, 
one  of  Messrs.  Ross’s  latest  symmetrical  series,  is  fitted  with  an  in¬ 
genious  revolving  jacket,  allowing  of  objects  from  8  feet  to  infinity  - 
being  focussed.  The  distances  are  engraved  on  the  mount,  and  the 
movement  is  both  “  sweet  ”.*and  handy.  The  shutter  works  from  a  half 
to  one-hundredth  of  a  second ;  and  time  exposures  can  also  be  given.  Two 
Brilliant  finders  are  fitted  to  the  camera,  which  can  be  used  on  a  stand, 
and  for  taking  horizontal  and  vertical  pictures ;  finally,  it  has  no  project¬ 
ing  pieces. 

We  have  not  for  a  long  time  been  so  pleased  with  the  working  of  a  hand 
camera  as  with  the  Telia,  which  will  surely  be  popular.  It  reduces  the 
necessity  of  the  photographer  to  think  of  what  he  is  doing  down  to  the 
smallest  extent — it  does  everything  short  of  actually  taking  the  photo¬ 
graph,  and  that  with  only  two  movements:  withdrawing  and  returning 
the  septum  and  setting  the  shutter.  We  wish  the  Telia  the  great 
success  it  deserves. 


Catalogue  Received. 

Walter  Tyler,  48-50,  Waterloo-road. 

Mb.  Tyler’s  photographic  list  extends  to  128  pages.  It  has  many  illus¬ 
trations,  and  particularises  a  large  variety  of  cameras,  lenses,  dry  plates, 
chemicals,  printing  frames,  mounts,  &c. ,  of  the  latest  introduction.  The 
amateur  photographer  should  find  this  list  of  very  great  use. 

- — -4» - - - 

JUtog  snU  Jute'S. 


The  Ainlree  Photographic  Society  will  hold  their  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Photographic  Work  in  the  Aintree  Institute,  Ainlree,  near  Liverpool,  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  November  23,  24,  25,  and 
26,  1898.  Ftr  any  further  information  apply  to  the  Exhibition  Secretary, 
Mr.  D.  Travis,  Fazakeiley,  Liverpool. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  August  3,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Open  Meeting.  Subject  to  be  announced.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Club  on  the  personal  introduction  of  a  member,  or  by 
invitation  cards  which  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  R.  S  Sctton,  4,  Queen-street- 
place,  London,  E.C. )  will  be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

Opening  of  Photographic  Rooms  at  Blairgowrie. — We  have  before 
alluded  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Blairgowrie  and  District  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  in  these  columns,  and  the  opening  of  their  new  rooms  last  wetk  chronicles- 
another  advancement.  In  their  exhibitions  they  set  a  worthy  example  to 
many  older  societies.  Of  the  various  classes  thire  was  only  one  restricted  to 
members,  a  great  contrast  to  those  societies  which  have  m  ariy  all  the  classes  at 
their  exhibitions  restricted  to  their  own  members.  At  the  origin  of  the 
Association,  in  1894,  the  need  for  rooms  was  at  once  recognised,  and  two 
rooms  were  rented  and  suitably  fitted  up,  but  the  Association  has  outgrown 
these;  they  felt  “cribbed,  cabined  and  confined,”  and,  when  thelocal 
volunteers  vacated  their  premises  in  favour  of  their  new  drill  hall,  the 
Association  set  about  securing  a  lease  of  the  building  ;  this  they  were  success¬ 
ful  in  obtaining,  and  on  Thursday  evening  the  rooms  were  formally  opened. 
The  larger  room  (about  thirty-three  feet  by  seventeen)  has  been  appropriately 
decorated,  mainly  from  suggestions  by  Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan,  Gla'gow,  who 
kindly  gave  the  Association  his  valuable  assistance.  The  walls  are  painted  in 
shades  of  a  golden  brown  and  a  greenish  grey,  when  the  ceiling  is  in  a  warm, 
cream  colour.  In  this  hall,  where  the  meetings  of  the  Association  will  be 
held,  as  well  as  various  “open”  meetings  which  may  be  promoted,  it  is  the- 
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intention  of  the  executive  to  form  a  “  gallery  ”  of  photographs  by  prominent 
workers,  they  have  already  bjen  promised  a  number  of  signed  prints  ;  these 
will  be  suitably  framed  and  displayed  in  this  room,  and  they  hope  in  time  to 
liave  a  fairly  representative  collection.  The  dark  room  has  been  conveniently 
fitted  up  with  benches,  sinks,  washer,  enlarging  apparatus,  &c.  ;  due  attention 
has  been  paid  to  ventilation,  and  a  thoroughly  comfortable  and  convenient 
working  room  is  the  result.  At  the  opening  ceremony  Provost  Templeman 
presided,  and,  after  a  few  words  of  commendation  for  the  praiseworthy  work 
of  the  Association,  introduced  Ex  Bailie  Steven,  who  then  formally  declared 
the  rooms  open.  Thereafter  the  company  duly  inspected  the  display  of 
members’  work  on  exhibition  in  the  club  room,  and  also  examined  the  dark 
room  and  its  various  accessories,  which  were  explained  to  the  non-photo¬ 
graphic  visitors  by  several  of  the  members. 

The  incandescent  light  has  been  tried  at  a  lighthouse  at  Yarmouth, 
and  Messrs.  Vyvyan  and  Slader,  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House, 
consider  the  experiment  a  great  success,  as  the  innovation  trebled  the 
power  of  that  particular  light.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  extending 
the  experiment ;  only  in  every  lighthouse  using  this  means  of  illumination, 
spare  mantles  should  always  be  kept. 

A  note  on  the  radiation  of  incandescent  mantles  has  been  presented  to 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  MM.  Le  Chatelier  and  Boudouard,  in 
which  the  authors  say  that  the  emissive  power  of  the  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  radiations  far  surpasses  that  of  red,  and  therefore  the  proportion 
of  energy  given  out  as  luminosity  is  great,  but  is  less  than  would  be  given 
out  by  a  black  body  at  the  same  temperature. 

A  unique  feature  of  nearly  all  homes  and  offices  in  Manila  is  the  use  of 
tiny  square  panes  of  translucent  oyster  shell  instead  of  glass.  The 
windows  measure  on  the  average  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  and 
contain  260  of  these  oyster-shell  panes,  which  temper  the  fierce  glare  of 
the  sun  in  the  building.  In  a  country  where  many  people  go  blind  from 
the  constant  sunshine  this  is  a  precaution  very  necessary  to  be  taken. 

Probable  Abandonment  of  Ben  Nevis  Observatory. — In  the  report  tha^ 
was  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society; 
the  directors  announce  that  both  the  high  and  low-level  observatories  a'i 
Ben  Nevis  will  cease  to  exist  in  October  of  this  year,  and  that  this  has 
been  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  funds.  There  is 
no  way,  so  far  as  the  directors  can  see,  by  which  these  first-class  meteoro¬ 
logical  observatories  can  be  continued  except  by  aid  from  the  State. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Victoria  Institute  the  President  (Sir  G.  Stokes^ 
delivered  an  address  on  “  The  Perception  of  Colour,”  describing  with 
great  minuteness  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  result  of  recent 
researches  into  the  subject.  It  was,  he  said,  now  universally  admitted 
that  light  consists  of  reiterations,  and  the  effect  of  colour  was  produced  by 
the  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye.  In  the  group  of  fine  nerve 
threads  there  might  be  some  capable  of  producing  different  sensations  as 
to  colour,  although  the  microscope  did  not  reveal  any  difference  in  the 
threads.  The  subject  was  very  speculative,  but  it  led  to  interesting  com¬ 
plications,  and,  at  all  events,  the  wonderful  complexity  of  the  human  eye 
afforded  remarkable  evidence  of  design  in  its  construction. 

In  the  New  York  Monthly  Weather  Review  recently  an  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  value  of  a  searchlight  for  making  weather  signals 
known  in  large  cities  or  seaports  at  an  hour  of  the  evening  when  it  is  too 
late  to  give  warning  by  the  usual  method.  In  the  month  of  February, 
189-5,  the  searchlight  for  the  unfortunate  battleship  Maine  then  nearing 
completion,  was  lent  for  temporary  use  at  the  Chicago  office  at  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  experiments  were  conducted  by  the  present 
chief  of  the  latter  institution.  From  observers  and  other  persons  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  signals  were  clearly  seen  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  At  present  the  great  cost  of  maintaining  the  apparatus  in  ope¬ 
ration  would  preclude  its  adoption,  but,  in  the  event  of  expense  being 
eventually  reduced,  the  author  thinks  it  might  be  used  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  disseminating  forecasts  made 
from  the  evening  observations. 

The  Glare  of  the  Electric  Light. — Many  devices,  such  as  ground 
and  coloured  glass,  have  been  tried  with  the  idea  of  eliminating  the 
disagreeable  glare  from  the  tiny  filament  of  the  electric  light,  but  all  of 
them  have  been  attended  by  loss  of  light.  What  is  said  to  change  the 
surface  of  the  globe  entirely  into  a  luminous  body  doing  away  with  the 
extreme  brilliance  of  the  filament,  is  a  spiral  feature,  done  by  winding 
around  the  globe,  from  the  spike  to  the  tip,  a  thin  cord  of  glass,  like  the 
cord  wrapped  around  a  spinning  top.  The  manner  in  which  the  spiral  is 
applied  to  the  bulb  is  interesting.  It  is  first  made  out  of  rod  glass  bent 
on  the  shaper  of  the  same  form  as  the  particular  sample  of  glow  lamp, 
and  in  its  separate  state  is  quite  a  springy  affair.  To  get  it  down  on  the 
bulb  it  is  divided  half  way  down,  the  halves  are  blown  together  when  in 
place,  and  the  end  of  the  spiral  is  blown  into  the  spike  of  the  lamp.  The 
other  end  is  secured  by  an  extension  of  the  brass  cap.  It  appears  that 
there  is  actual  junction  only  at  the  two  poles,  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  bulb  cracking  under  the  strain  of  unequal  heating  and  expansion 
in  the  spiral.  An  important  point  in  the  whole  matter  is  that  there 
seems  nothing  in  the  process  to  prevent  the  finished  article  being  turned 
out  quite  cheaply,  which,  of  course,  is  the  essence  of  the  business  from  a 
•commercial  point  of  view. 


A  contemporary  states  that  Mr.  A.  W.  Clayden  recently  exhibited  in  a 
lecture  on  photographing  meteorological  phenomena  some  lantern-slide 
views  of  clouds  taken  by  him  after  a  process  recently  invented  by  him — 
photographs  showing  beautiful  blues  in  all  their  shades,  from  ultramarine 
down  to  perfect  white,  various  greys  and  some  iron- red  and  greenish  tints. 
The  revolutionising  feature  of  the  Clayden  process  consists  in  the  fact 
that  these  coloured  photographs  are  positives ;  that  is,  according  to  the 
statement  given  out,  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  coloured  prints  by  a 
purely  chemical  way  of  developing  the  same  on  a  specially  prepared  plate. 
The  process  at  present  is  restricted  to  lantern  slides,  but  these  are  not 
coloured  by  painting  but  by  development,  while  coloured  paper  prints  loom 
up  distinctly  in  the  near  future.  Bright  red  rays,  the  inventor  says,  have 
so  far  escaped  him,  but  he  believes  that  further  experiments  and  pro¬ 
bably  a  longer  development  will  realise  the  mastery  of  that  defect. 

The  Glowworm’s  Bays. — The  glowworm’s  light  is  said  to  have  been 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  emission  of  rays  similar  to  Rontgen’s.  Three 
hundred  glowworms  were  caught  near  Kioto  and  placed  before  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  screened  from  the  light  by  several  thicknesses  of  black 
paper,  together  with  plates  of  brass,  copper,  and  aluminium.  A  piece  of 
cardboard  with  a  hole  in  it  was  placed  between  the  metal  and  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate,  and  for  two  days  the  arrangement  was  kept  in  a  dark 
chamber  sheltered  from  all  foreign  lights.  On  developing  the  plate, 
however,  it  was  found  to  be  blackened,  except  the  part  opposite  the  hole 
in  the  cardboard.  The  rays  of  the  glowworm  would  appear,  therefore, 
to  penetrate  metal  and  excite  luminosity  in  cardboard.  When  there  is 
nothing  between  the  sensitive  plate  and  the  glowworm,  the  rays  are  said 
to  behave  like  ordinary  light ;  but,  in  traversing  some  metals  and  card¬ 
board,  they  seem  to  acquire  properties  like  that  of  the  X  rays,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  ordinary  glowworm  emits  X  as  well  as  ordinary  rays.  This  account 
savours  somewhat  of  the  improbable,  and,  in  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  it, 
there  may  be  a  third  explanation. — Revue  Sci. 


- ♦ - 

IPateitt  firing. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  July  11  and  July 

16, 1898 : — 

Animated  Photography.— No.  15,195.  “Improved  Apparatus  for  Taking 
and  Exhibiting  Moving  Pictures.”  Complete  specification  C.  Stafford- 
Noble  and  H.  C.  Newton. 

Tripod  Stands. — No.  15,256.  “Improvements  in  the  Method  or  Meats  for 
Securing  Cameras  and  other  Instruments  to  Tripod  Stands  and  the 
like.”  H.  T.  A.  Renbold. 

Animated  Photography. — No.  15,454.  “Improvements  in  the  Photographic 
Reproduction  of  Moving  Objects  and  in  Apparatus  for  Viewing  and 
Exhibiting  the  Photographs  Produced.”  S.  D.  Williams. 

Animated  Photography. — No.  15,503.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Exhibiting  Zoetropic  Pictures.”  C.  Raleigh. 


Jtteetmgg  of  SoctrttcjS. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


August. 


Name  o£  Society. 


Subject. 


1 


1 


2. 

2. 

2. 

3. 

3. 

5. 

6. 


Croydon  Microscopical 
South  London  . 


Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

Hackney . . . . 

Rotherham  . 

Borough  Polytechnic  . 

Photographic  Club 

Croydon  Microscopical  . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 


/  Excut  sion:  Cbiddingstone  and  Hever. 
\  Ltader,  J.  H.  Baldock. 
l  Excursion  :  Burnham  -  on  -  Crouch. 
-<  Leaders,  C.  H.  Oakden  and  J.  T. 
(  French. 

/Excursion:  O' ford.  Leaders,  C.  Court 
I  Cole  and  E.  Underwood. 

Open  Night. 

Platinotype  Printing.  Mr.  Hemmingway. 
Open  Night. 

Open  Meeting. 

Conversational  Meeting. 

Excursion :  Loaguton  to  Theydon  Bois. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

July  21, — Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd,  in  passing  round  for  examination  a  Daguerreotype  portrait, 
said  that  it  had  been  recently  taken  from  its  old  mount  and  remounted  in  its 
present  case.  The  point  he  wished  to  emphasise  was  that  in  the  changing  it 
had  lost  all  the  tinting  which  until  then  had  been  excellently  preserved. 
What  had  been  a  scarlet  coat  was  now  quite  colourless,  and  the  bloom  on  the| 
face  had  likewise  disappeared.  Mr.  Hodd  was  anxious  to  know  if  anything; 
could  be  done  to  restore  the  colouring,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  its  dis¬ 
appearance.  .j 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  had  an  impression  that  the  original  colour  had  been  appliec 
by  dusting  on  with  fine  brushes,  and  that,  in  removing  the  portrait  from  the 
frame  for  remounting,  some  of  the  colouring  had  been  knocked  off.  Finding 
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he  could  not  remedy  the  accident,  the  man  who  was  intrusted  with  the  work, 
no  doubt,  removed  it  all,  but  Mr.  Mackie  thought  it  could  be  recoloured  by  the 
method  originally  used  if  a  competent  person  could  be  found.  As  regards  some 
brush-like  marks  to  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifier  and  a  suggestion  that 
they  were  the  result  of  imperfect  polishing  of  the  plate,  he  did  not  think  that 
such  a  fine  image  could  have  been  produced  on  anything  but  a  first-class  plate. 
Failing  the  discovery  of  a  man  who  was  familiar  with  this  work,  he  thought  a 
miniature  painter  might  be  found  who  would  be  able  to  make  good  the 
deficiency. 

Mr.  Edward  Crofton  showed  several  Daguerreotypes  of  the  1851  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  presumably  by  Negretti  &  Zambra. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  halation,  and  on  its  relation  to 
exposure. 

Mr.  Everitt  asked  for  opinions  as  to  the  assertion  that  the  backing  media 
used  to  counteract  halation  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
plate ;  in  other  words,  that  the  plate  required  a  longer  exposure  when  backed 
than  when  used  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  John  Beeby,  speaking  from  his  own  experiences,  thought  that  a  longer 
exposure  was  necessitated  by  a  backed  plate  than  the  same  plate,  in  an 
unbacked  state,  would  require.  He  had  made  some  exposures  on  a  subject 
having  strong  contrasts,  for  slide  work,  using  a  backed  plate  and  giving  a 
longer  exposure,  but,  notwithstanding  this  increased  exposure,  the  image  did 
not  suggest,  by  its  time  of  appearance  or  any  other  peculiarity,  that  any  more 
exposure  had  been  given. 

Mr.  E.  Banks  pointed  out  that  the  sensitiveness  was,  of  course,  the  same  in 
either  case,  but  the  effect  of  backing  upon  a  plate  would  be  to  absorb  the 
light  which  would  be,  otherwise,  reflected  from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass 
through  the  film.  This  reflected  light  would  perform  no  useful  office,  and 
indeed  would  spoil  the  image,  but  the  result  of  its  action  upon  an  unbacked 
plate  might  give  one  the  impression  that  unbacked  plates  were  more  sensitive 
than  backed  plates  of  the  same  initial  sensitiveness. 

The  question  of  the  proposal  by  the  authorities  of  the  forthcoming  Paris 
Exhibition  to  offer  for  tender  the  sole  right  of  photographing  in  the  precincts 
of  the  Exhibition  received  some  attention.  It  is  understood  that  some  form 
of  memorial  to  the  authorities  against  such  an  action  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  Beeby,  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  showed  a  number  of  interesting 
slides,  chief  amongst  which  were  representations  of  New  York  streets  in 
winter  garb  and  during  the  rains.  Many  of  these  were  shown  in  appropriate 
cold  blue  tones,  produced  by  sulphocyanide  toning.  The  result  of  a  discovery 
that  he  was  working  with,  an  accidentally  combined  developing  and  toning 
solution,  was  shown,  with  further  examples  of  the  same  action  more  system¬ 
atically  carried  out.  The  colour  was  pleasing,  and,  in  the  cases  mentioned,  of 
a  warm  brown  tone.  One  of  the  slides  also  showed  the  possibility  of  getting 
value  in  the  sky,  where  otherwise  it  was  absent,  by  making  upon  the  cover 
glass  a  weak  negative  impression  fiom  the  slide  itself.  The  deposit  could  be 
removed  where  not  required,  and  the  effect  was  decidedly  an  improvement  in 
softening  what  was  a  rather  hard  and  bare  sky.  The  slide  and  cover  glass 
were  afterwards  shown  apart.  Mr.  Beeby  used  a  Cooke  7\  inch  lens,  at  /- 8, 
with  a  rapid  Stanley  plate,  the  exposures  ranging  from  seven  minutes,  for 
some  night  pictures  shown,  to  slow-speed  shutter  work  for  the  wet- weather 
slide. 

Mr.  Everitt  thought  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  printed  in  a 
suitable  sky  from  a  cloud  negative  to  toning  down  the  sky,  as  had  been  done 
by  Mr.  Beeby.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  would  be  an  improvement  to 
give  a  deeper  tone  than  was  shown.  Mr.  Everitt  also  thought  the  aperture  of 
the  lens  was  fully  large.  He  noticed  in  some  examples  that  the  foregrounds 
were  rather  too  soft,  although  he  did  not  necessarily  object  to  softness. 

Mr.  Beeby  agreed  that  the  slide  would  have  been  better  for  a  deeper 
sky.  He  attributed  the  softness  of  foreground  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  was  done,  with  a  strong  wind  blowing,  an  umbrella  to  manage,  and 
other  adverse  circumstances. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

July  20, — Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  showed  a  camera,  one  of  the  Thornton-Pickard 
Company’s  make,  fitted  with  a  tilting  head  for  both  upward  and  downward 
work,  and  giving  full  scope  for  any  degree  of  tilt.  The  baseboard  is  provided 
with  false  hinges,  so  that  the  camera  may  be  readily  hinged  for  use  in  either 
direction.  He  also  showed  Beresford’s  Rectiscope,  a  small  optical  instrument 
for  reinverting  the  image  as  seen  on  the  ground  glass.  The  idea  of  a  practised 
photographer  wanting  the  image  on  his  ground  glass  to  appear  the  right  way 
up  was  received  with  expressions  of  incredulity,  but  it  was  thought  by  the 
maker  that  the  instrument  would  be  found  of  great  advantage  to  photo¬ 
graphers.  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  likewise  showed  a  dark  slide  with  aluminium 
shutter,  and  minutely  described  the  devices  in  this  and  other  patterns  wherein 
the  shutter  draws  completely  out,  to  prevent  the  fogging  of  the  plate  when 
opening  or  closing  the  slide.  Spring  light  traps,  which  close  when  the  shutter 
is  removed,  were,  nevertheless,  unable  to  prevent  access  of  light  if  the  shutter 
were  withdrawn  or  inserted  askew,  and  this  fault  was  sought  to  be  remedied 
by  plush  strips  overlapping  one  another.  There  was  still,  however,  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  in  a  short  time  the  pile  of  the  plush  would  be  flattened  down, 
but  this  last  fault  was  removed  by  shaping  the  longitudinal  section  of  the 
shutter  at  its  end  to  an  S-like  form.  By  such  means  the  pile  of  the  plush  rose 
into  the  recesses  on  either  side,  and  in  this  way  was  better  able  to  effect 
its  purpose. 

A  letter  from  the  Photographic  Guild  was  read,  in  which  an  appeal  is  made 
for  assistance  in  inducing  the  authorities  of  the  1900  Paris  Exhibition  to  forego 
their  intention  of  inviting  tenders  for  the  sole  right  of  photographing  at 
the  Exhibition. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members  was  in  favour  of  the  movement,  and 
suggesting  as  an  alternative  source  of  income  the  granting  of  permits  to  such 
|  as  should  apply,  at  reasonable  prices.  A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  adopted. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Rudowsky  showed  specimen  prints  upon,  and  passed  round 
sample  packets  of,  the  Protalbin  paper,  a  vegetable  albumen  emulsion 


paper,  made  at  Lilienfeld’s  Vienna  Chemical  Works.  The  paper  is  manipulated1 
as  is  ordinary  albumen  paper,  and  all  the  advantages  of  albumen,  gelatine,, 
and  collodio-cbloride  papers,  without  their  defects,  are  claimed  for  the  new 
paper.  Mr.  Rudowsky  also  showed  examples  on  Lantin’s  Albuminate 
emulsion  paper,  and  presented  sample  packets.. 

Mr.  John  Beeby,  of  New  York,  showed  a  fine  selection  of  slides,  embracing 
snow  and  rain  effects  in  New  York  streets,  night  scenes,  and  others.  Most 
of  the  slides  were  toned  to  a  cold  blue  colour,  a  few  being  locally  treated  as 
between  sky  and  landscape,  and  others  the  result  of  development  and  toning 
in  a  combined  bath.  Mr.  Beeby  exhibited  also  slides  by  Mr,  Fraser,  who  has 
done  considerable  and  excellent  work  in  the  direction  of  night  photography. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held,  as  is  usual  in  the  summe 
months,  out  of  door. 

The  destination  was  Liverpool,  for  Eastham,  the  leader  being  Mr.  Harry 
Wade.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  on  arrival  at 
Liverpool  the  party  at  once  made  for  the  landing-stage,  where  many 
interesting  snap-shots  were  obtained,  both  of  the  busy  crowd,  always  either- 
embarking  or  arriving,  and  also  of  the  shipping  on  the  river.  At  3.3C 
steamer  was  taken  to  Eastham,  where  many  views  were  obtained  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  shore. 

Tea  was  provided  by  the  Ferry  Hotel  and,  besides  the  members  of  the 
Society  who  sat  down,  there  were  also  friends  Sykes  and  Ashman,  of  the 
Manchester  Amateuis.  On  arrival  again  at  Liverpool  there  were  opportunities 
for  those  who  had  plates  left  in  the  form  of  a  fine  sunset. 

The  return  journey  was  made  at  8.30,  arriving  at  Manchester  at  9.15. 

Six  cameras  were  present  and  seventy-two  plates  were  exposed. 

The  party  comprised  Messrs.  W.  G.  and  C.  H.  Coote,  F.  W.  Burton, 
PI.  Wade,  Miss  Bowk*  r,  and  Mr.  J.  and  Mr.  Wolfenden, 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

Sept.  26-Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover- square,  W. . 

,,  30-Nov.  5  .  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  W. 

Craigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

November  15-18 .  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones, 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

„  15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

- -♦ - 

©omgpottimtce. 


%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper .  JSo  notice- 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  arc  • 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinicms  expressed  by  our - 
correspondents. _ 

ELECTRIC  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Soar’s  statement  in  your  Journal,  I  beg 
to  assert  that  the  effect  I  obtain  is  with  the  means  I  employ  ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  prints  without  the  aid  of  electricity — am  sorry  to  think . 
Mr.  Soar  treats  electricity  in  this  connexion  as  a  fallacy.  He  evidently 
has  something  to  learn,  which  time  will  prove. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

39,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  W.  Friese- Greene. 

July  23,  1898. 

[An  article  by  Mr.  Soar  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Friese  Greene’s- 
letter,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  hold  over  for  several  weeks,., 
will  appear  in  our  next. — Eds.] 


PITS  IN  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  July  15  you  mention  having  received 
complaints  lately  of  the  formation  of  pits  or  holes  on  the  gelatine 
surface  of  negatives.  I  had  a  dose  of  this  trouble  during  the  warm 
weather,  and  the  conclusion  I  came  to  was  that  the  gelatine  had  decom¬ 
posed  through  the  plates  being  too  long  in  the  washing  trough. 

In  a  number  of  towns  water  has  been  scarce,  and  a  sufficient  supply 
has  not  always  been  procurable  for  washing  purposes.  Plates  therefore 
not  being  properly  washed  might  be  left  in  the  water  all  day,  or  even 
over  night,  and  the  long  immersion  in  the  rather  lukewarm  water 
decomposed  the  gelatine,  which  took  the  form  of  pitting. 

Whether  my  theory  is  light  or  not,  I  got  rid  of  these  markings  by 
removing  the  plates  from  the  tank  after  a  short  immersion,  say,  about 
an  hour,  and  allowing  them  to  dry  off,  and  rewashing  for  about  an  hour: 
next  day. 
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In  regard  to  the  length  of  time  one  of  your  correspondents  says  the 
'film  took  to  dry,  this  points  to  the  same  cause,  as  a  film  left  a  long  time 
in  water  takes  a  proportionately  long  time  to  dry. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Frank  P.  Moffat. 

125,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh ,  July  19,  1898. 


HE-A,  HE-A! 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Though  your  journal  is  not,  perhaps,  the  proper  medium 
for  discussion  on  the  proper  derivation  of  words,  you  may  find  room  for 
a  few  lines  in  reply  to  your  North  British  contributor’s  sarcastic  com¬ 
ments  on  southron  inability  to  pronounce  “  Hear,  hear.”  Perhaps  your 
contributor  is  not  aware  that  the  exclamation  is  no  call  to  an  act  of 
audition,  but  merely  an  assent.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Cymraeg 
equivalent  of  “Yes,  yes,”  which,  I  believe,  is  spelled  by  our  Welsh 
friends  “  Yr,  yr.”  It  is  the  same  original  as  has  been  corrupted  by  our 
nautical  population  into  the  ready  “Aye,  aye,  sir!”  with  which  the 
sailor  acknowledges  an  order.  An  interested  Welshman  will  punctuate 
your  conversation  with  frequent  assents  in  words  as  above  given,  but 
with  no  suggestion  of  an  aspirate  (which  has  no  place  in  the  words),  or 
of  the  rolling  northern  “  r,”  which  is  equally  out  of  place.  He  says— 
“  Ee-a,  ee-a.” 

I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  Southron,  in  voicing  this  cry,  has  usually 
no  idea  of  its  derivation  and  real  meaning,  but  his  accidental  adhesion 
to  the  proper  pronunciation  is  at  least  as  sensible  as  your  contributor’s 
position  in  defending  a  wrong  pronunciation  based  on  ignorance  of  the 
true  meaning. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Y.  Wyddfa. 

- - - ->► - — 

&njeStoTrjS  to  Comgpontmttg. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Albert  Levy. — Many  thanks. 

T.  S.  M.  W. — We  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  a  likely  gentleman. 

W.  H.  H. — In  our  next. 

Debenham  &  Co.— We  only  make  such  announcements  regarding  registrations 
effected  by  ourselves. 

Rose  Villa.— Address  Messrs.  Oborne,  Red  Lion-square,  who,  we  believe, 
make  a  speciality  of  such  cards. 

George  Herrett. — The  questions  appear  more  formidable  on  paper  than  they 
really  are.  You  surely  would  not  object  to  answer  them  at  a  personal 
interview  ?  We  do  not  think  them  at  all  unreasonable.  We  ourselves 
have  been  through  the  same  ordeal. 

Postage-stamp  Portraits. — T.  Hicks.  Cameras  and  lenses  for  these  por¬ 
traits  are  stocked  by  all  the  large  dealt  rs,  such  as  Marion’s,  Fallow- 
fields,  and  like  houses.  They  will  quote  prices,  which,  of  course,  are 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  lenses  used. 

P.  0.  P. — T.  Simmons.  The  “  P.  0.  P.”  papers  are  not  made  for  develop¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  you  have  failed  with  the  one 
named.  If  you  desire  to  curtail  the  exposure  by  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  picture,  there  are  plenty  of  papers  for  the  purpose  in  the 
market. 

Grease  on  Negatives. — C.  Barstow  asks  :  “  Can  you  inform  me  how  I  can 
remove  grease  spots  (three  small  ones)  caused  by  a  candle,  from  a  nega¬ 
tive  ?  ” — The  grease  may,  no  doubt,  be  removed  by  treating  the  negatives 
with  benzole.  Try  immersing  in  a  dish  of  benzole  for  a  few  minutes, 
and,  if  that  does  not  take  it  out,  repeat  the  operation  once  or  twice. 

Platinotype. — Portraitist  writes  :  “  The  firm  with  which  I  am  connected 
do  a  good  deal  of  platinotype  portrait  work  ;  will  you  kindly  say  what 
should  be  the  best  kind  of  negative  for  the  purpose  of  printing  by  this 
process  ?  ” — A  vigorous  one  such  as  will  yield  a  brilliant  print  on  albu¬ 
men  paper  ;  weak  and  flat  negatives  are  not  suitable  for  this  process. 

Unmanageable  Apprentice.— H.  W.  B.  The  remedy  in  your  case  is  very 
simple  :  give  the  lad  a  week’s  notice  and  send  him  about  his  business. 
As  the  indentures  are  not  stamped  they  are  not  binding  on  either  side ; 
he  is  simply  a  weekly  servant.  It  might  be  as  well  to  communicate 
with  the  lad’s  friends  before  taking  this  step,  as  he  is  some  distance  from 
his  home. 

Stannotype.— S.  E.  Ward.  The  Stannotype  process  is  one  that  will  yield 
good  results  as  lantern  slides,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  one  for  a  novice  in 
photography  to  learn,  or  one  who  has  had  no  experience  in  the  working 
of  bichromated  gelatine  processes.  It  is  true  that  it  involves  no  costly 
outlay  for  plant,  but  you  would  find  it,  in  working  commercially,  more 
economical  to  adopt  the  Woodbury  type  process,  notwithstanding  the 
cost  of  the  hydraulic  press. 


P.  R.  S. — If  the  originals  are  American,  you  would  be  running  no  risk  ;  but,  as 
there  is  a  doubt,  we  should  advise  you  not  to  reproduce  any  of  them. 

Carbon  Printing.— C.  Hawkins.  The  inequality  in  the  depth  of  the  prints, 
though  they  may  all  have  had  the  same  exposure  by  the  actinometer' 
is  due  to  what  is  called  the  continuating  action  of  light.  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  longer  prints  are  kept  after  they  are  printed,  the  darker 
they  prove  when  they  are  developed?  If  prints  receive  the  right  expo¬ 
sure,  and  are  then  kept  “three  or  four  days,”  they  must  be  expected  to 
prove  too  dark  when  developed. 

Repairs. — Alpha.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  landlord  is  within  his  rights  in 
serving  you  with  notice  to  repaint  all  the  outside  work.  It  seems  that, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  lease,  you  covenanted  to  paint  all  the 
outside  work  of  the  premises  every  three  years,  and  the  inside  every 
seven  years.  As  the  three  years  have  expired  you  will  have  to  do  the 
work,  and  he  can  enforce  it  being  done,  or  you  will  probably  have  to 
forfeit  the  lease ;  but  even  that  will  not  release  you  from  being  sued  for 
damages.  We  are  supposing  the  lease  contains  the  same  clauses  that 
repairing  leases  usually  do. 

Mottled  Negatives. — Rogo  asks  :  “  Could  you  kindly  say  is  there  any  cure 
for  the  mottled  marks  on  enclosed  negative  ?  They  appeared  on  two 
negatives  after  fixing  in  hypo  and  chrome  alum,  recommended  by  Mr. 
Harold  Baker  in  your  Almanac  a  year  or  two  since.  Being  called 
away  after  fixing  them,  they  were  left  unwashed  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  showed  these  markings.  On  examining  the 
fixing  bath,  I  found  a  green  precipitate  ;  but  other  negatives,  washed 
immediately  after  fixation,  were  all  right.” — There  is  no  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  markings  now.  They  appear  to  be  due  to  a  precipita¬ 
tion  of  sulphur  in  the  film. 

Double  Exposure. — E.  F.  L.  writes.  “I  send  you  enclosed  bad  prints  of  a 
stereo  I  took  at  my  boy’s  school  games,  snap-shot.  ^  of  a  second,  poor 
light.  There  were  only  three  boys  running  ;  where  do  the  blurred 
ghosts  come  from  ?  Same  on  each  side.  I  took  several  other  shots  from 
same  point  of  view  ;  they  are  all  perfect.  Why  ghosts  of  boys  only,  and 
not  ot  the  people  looking  on  ? " — There  seems  to  have  been  a  second 
slight  exposure  on  the  same  plate,  as  the  boys  are  in  a  different  part  of 
the  ground,  and  in  different  attitudes,  though,  of  course,  the  onlookers 
occupied  the  same  place,  though  their  faces  are  turned  in  following  the 
course  of  the  boys  ;  hence  their  unsharpness. 

Ancient  Lights. — New  Lights  writes  as  follows  :  “Adjoining  and  running 
the  whole  length  of  my  garden  is  property  with  two  windows  having 
undoubted  ancient  rights.  Can  I  build  a  studio  at  right  angles  to  the 
space  between  the  windows  which  is  brick  work  ?  Am  I  right  in  thinking 
that  windows  with  ancient  rights  have  to  get  their  light  straight  and 
not  sideways?  My  studio  would  only  be  eight  feet  to  the  eaves  and 
would  not  shut  out  any  light  worth  speaking  of,  only  a  little  from  the 
side  ways  ;  but  my  neighbour,  if  he  has  the  right  to  stop  me,  would  do 
it.” — We  imagine,  from  the  rough  sketch,  that  your  neighbour  has  the 
right  to  stop  you,  as  you  must  stop  his  “  Ancient  lights  ”  in  any  way— 
directly  or  sideways — and  the  sketch  shows  that  it  would  be  in  the 
latter  direction. 

Bromides,  &c. — Various  asks:  “  Could  you  kindly  inform  me  (1)  Whether 
there  is  any  method  of  getting  rid  of  yellowness  in  the  whites  of 
bromides,  and  the  cause  (hydroquinone  developer)  ?  (2)  Can  the  quality 
of  a  platinum  bath  be  judged  by  placing  some  ounces  of  the  developer  in 
the  sunlight,  and  noting  the  amount  of  platinum  which  is  precipitated 
thereby  ?  also  (3)  Is  it  correct  that  unless  a  photographer  himself 
focusses  a  subject  he  cannot  copyright  the  photograph?” — 1.  No. 
There  will  be  no  yellowness  if  the  fixing  bath  is  new  and  the  prints  are 
kept  in  motion  while  they  are  in  it.  2.  Not  reliably.  3.  It  is  the 
author  of  the  work  in  whom  the  copyright  is  vested.  The  one  who 
focusses  need  not  be  the  author  of  the  work,  that  may  be  done  by  any  j 
one  without  affecting  the  authorship. 

Various. — Learner  says:  “Will  you  kindly  answer  these  questions:  1. 
What  does /- 8,  &c.  mean  in  relation  to  a  lens  ?  Can  you  recommend  ar 
inexpensive  text-book,  giving  just  as  much  information  on  lenses  as  a  i 
careful  photographer  should  know  ?  2.  In  developing  with  ferrou 

oxalate,  am  I  right  in  supposing  that  oxalate  gives  density,  and  tha 
iron  gives  detail  ?  Is  it  possible  to  make  first-class  negatives  with  th 
above  developer?  3.  My  studio  has  no  blinds,  but  the  side  light  is  J 
ground  glass.  What  is  the  least  expensive  method  of  controlling  the 
top  light,  by  blinds  or  movable  screens?” — 1.  F-  8  means  that  the  j 
aperture  of  the  diaphragm  is  one  eighth  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
The  Optics  of  Photography,  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor. — Whittaker 
&  Co.  2.  Yes.  Good  negatives  can  be  made  by  this  developer,  and  it. 
is  largely  used  on  the  Continent.  3.  Blind  or  curtains  will  be  the  more! 
convenient. 

Spots. — G.  E.  H.  writes  :  “I  enclose  two  small  photographs  mounted  on; 
glass  with  gelatine,  one  of  which  has  been  backed  with  ordinary  demy 
paper  pasted  on  with  starch.  They  form  part  of  a  batch  of  about  twelve 
dozen  which  were  mounted  at  the  same  time,  and  all  of  which  exhibil] 
the  same  defects  as  enclosed.  I  have  mounted  many  thousands  o 
prints  in  this  way  during  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  and  have  never 
met  with  this  defect  before,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  These 
prints  (albumen)  have  received  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  previou 
batches,  the  only  difference  being,  that  since  mounting  they  have  beeij 
stored  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  new  shop,  I  have  recently  acquired  nea 
the  sea,  but  apparently  quite  dry.  If  you  can  give  me  any  clue  to  th' 
mystery,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  ?  ” — With  only  the  data  given,  w 
can  in  no  way  account  for  the  spots.  The  only  suggestion  we  can  mak 
is  that  they  may  be  due  to  particles  of  foreign  matter  in  the  mountant  a 
the  time  it  was  used  ;  or  it  may  be  that  they  were  present  in  the  atmo 
sphere  of  the  room  in  which  the  mounting  was  done. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

A  Constantinople  correspondent  writes  :  “  The  superstition 
concerning  the  number  thirteen  is  by  no  means  a  local  one,  it 
has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  in  Constantinople, 
especially,  they  seem  to  have  the  ‘  thirteen  fever  ’  in  rather  a 
bad  form.  In  one  of  the  principal  shops  of  that  city  hangs  a 
12  x  10  group,  representing  the  president  of  a  certain  club  and 
twelve  of  its  officers,  all  in  uniform.  Seated  with  these 
gentlemen  is  a  little  Turkish  lad,  who,  it  cannot  be  said,  is  well 
dressed,  but  rather  in  the  costume  of  a  match-seller.  The 
effect  is  certainly  very  curious.  Inquiries  show  that  the  club 
did  not  notice  its  unlucky  number  until  the  photographer 
refused  to  photograph  them,  ‘  because,’  said  he,  ‘  a  group  of 
thirteen  never  does  take  well,  and  that  I  have  proved  after 
over  twenty  years’  working.’  The  members  of  the  group  then 
with  one  accord  agreed  that  such  would  really  be  unlucky  for 
the  club,  which  had  only  then  just  started,  and  the  lad  was 
called  in  from  the  street  to  join  the  group,  which  he  did,  no 
doubt  being  highly  pleased  at  the  opportunity  offered  for 
joining  a  group  of  gaily  dressed  ‘  effendis.’  The  group  is  not 
improved  by  his  presence,  but  its  value  as  an  advertisement  is 
increasing,  and  the  club  is  progressing.” 


“  Don’t  come  to  Turkey  with  a  camera,”  is  the  advice  of 
our  correspondent.  “  I  had  my  dark  slides  taken  away  the 
second  day,”  he  says,  “  but  soon  recovered  them  again.  I  am 
warned  by  the  police  not  to  go  out  without  a  permit  from  the 
Porte.  I  applied  to  the  latter  through  the  British  Consul 
three  weeks  ago,  and  have  heard  nothing.  I  have  now  placed 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Consul,  who  says  he  can 
manage  it.  I  hope  he  will,  as  I  have  wasted  over  three  weeks. 
I  have  had  some  funny  experiences ;  they  would  make  a  good 
‘  Travellers’  Night,’  if  ever  I  had  the  time  or  opportunity  to 
give  them.” 

*  »  * 

The  same  gentleman  also  narrates  the  following  amusing 
incident  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  thoughtless  button-presser : 
“Another  of  the  ‘  press  -  the  -  button  ’  sisters  has  come  a 
‘cropper.’  This  one  left  Jerusalem  (having  never  before 
exposed  a  plate)  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  photographic  trip 
east  of  the  Jordan.  ‘  All  is  so  very  easy,’  she  said;  ‘  the  man 
in  London  told  me  to  press  the  button,’  &c,  and  away  she  went 
by  way  of  Jericho,  Es-Salt,  and  Mount  Nebo.  Returning 
again  to  Jerusalem,  she  asked  a  reader  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  who  was  staying  in  the  same  hotel, 
if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  take  out  the  roll  she  had  used 
and  put  in  one  the  man  had  given  her.  This  he  did,  but 
imagine  his  surprise  when  he  found  the  roll  she  had  been 
using  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  dummy  spool  put  in 
for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  the  mechanism.  The 
fact  was  fully  explained  in  a  specially  written  letter  of  in¬ 
structions  she  had  carried  about  with  her  unopened.  ‘  Oh,’ 
said  she,  when  the  letter  was  opened,  ‘  I  thought  they  were 
some  sort  of  advertisement,  and  I  never  bothered  to  open  it ; 
I  was  so  busy  exposing  !  ’  ” 

*  *  * 

An  interesting  development  of  the  photographic  art,  says 
the  Melbourne  (Australia)  Age,  has  just  engaged  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Justice  Williams  in  the  Supreme  Court,  on  an  action  to 
recover  damages  for  alleged  infringement  of  patent.  The  case 
was  one  in  which  Alfred  Martin,  of  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 
proceeded  against  John  Cross  Dearden,  trading  as  Richards 
&  Co.,  photographers,  of  BaUarat,  for  an  injunction  restraining 
the  defendant  from  using  plaintiff’s  patent  for  an  improved 
method  of  producing  embossed  or  bas-relief  photographs,  and 
claimed  1000Z.  damages  for  alleged  infringement.  Defendant 
denied  that  he  had  infringed  the  patent,  and  urged  that  he 
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had  experimented  on  producing  the  photographs  in  respect  of 
which  the  complaint  was  made  before  the  plaintiff  had  obtained 
his  letters  patent.  After  hearing  the  evidence,  Mr.  Justice 
Williams  held  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  been  no 
infringement  by  the  defendant  of  plaintiff's  patent,  and  he 
therefore  gave  judgment  for  defendant,  with  costs.  There  was 
a  large  bar  engaged,  and  the  costs  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum.  Those  who  are  interested  in  bas-relief  photography  will 
find  particulars  of  Mr.  Martin's  invention  in  our  Almanac  for 
1898  (p.  842). 

*  *  * 

An  old  friend,  Mr.  Tanquerey,  who  was  formerly  identified 
with  the  “  free-portrait  business  ”  in  Paris,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  in  other  native  and  foreign  cities,  has  bobbed  up  again, 
this  time  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  appears  to  have  located 
a  “  Societe  Artistique  de  Portraits.”  Of  this  Institution  Mr. 
Tanquerey  modestly  says  :  “  The  above  is  the  name  of  a  first- 
class  association  of  artists,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
artistic  crayon  portraits  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  almost 
any  one.  Our  portraits,  made  after  any  photograph  sent  to 
us,  are  the  finest  that  can  be  produced ;  they  are  perfect 
likenesses  of  the  subject,  and  are  finished  in  an  artistic 
manner.  In  order  to  introduce  our  work  in  England,  we  have 
decided  to  make  a  limited  number  of  our  portraits  to  some 
prominent  people,  absolutely  free  of  charge,  believing  that  to 
be  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  advertising  our  work 
among  the  English-speaking  people.  We  therefore  make  you 
the  following  bond  fide  offer,  viz.  :  If  within  fifteen  days  from 
date  you  will  send  us  a  photograph  of  yourself  or  any  member 
of  your  family,  living  or  dead,  we  will  make  you  from  same 
one  of  our  finest  life-size  crayon  portraits  absolutely  free  of 
charge  ;  the  only  favour  we  ask  you  in  return  is  to  recommend 
our  portraits  to  your  friends  and  acquaintances.  Enclosed 
please  find  one  coupon  entitling  you  to  such  portrait,  which 
please  return  to  us  by  mail,  with  your  photograph,  so  that  we 
can  make  you  the  life-size  portrait  free.” 

*  *  * 

Presumably  those  who  venture  to  send  their  photographs 
to  be  enlarged  will  be  asked  by  Mr.  Tanquerey  to  have  them 
suitably  framed, — and  there  is  the  whole  scheme  laid  bare.  We 
wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  will  part  with  their  photo¬ 
graphs  and  will  advise  their  friends  not  to  impose  upon  the 
good  nature  of  this  St.  Petersburg  philanthropist? 

*  *  * 

The  agitation  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  metrical 
system  has  taken  the  practical  form  of  a  suggestion  that  some 
of  the  Government  departments  should  set  the  example  of 
using  it.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Balfour  received  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  last  week,  a  largely  signed  memorial, 
presented  at  the  instance  of  the  Decimal  Association,  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  seconded  by  Lord  Kelvin, 
asking  that  in  the  Custom  House,  Post  Office,  and  other  public 
departments,  the  Government  should  use  the  metrical  system, 
or  give  the  equivalents  of  English  weights  and  measures  in 
the  metrical  proportions.  The  memorial  is  signed  by  14  peers, 
62  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  trades  unions  repre¬ 
senting  150,982  members,  205  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
43  warehousemen,  39  book-keepers  and  clerks,  8  ship-builders 
and  ship-owners,  26  chartered  accountants,  58  engineers,  21 
institutions  representing  5273  members,  86  chemists,  12 
bankers,  37  clergymen  and  solicitors,  329  school  boards,  heads 
of  colleges,  and  professors,  and  84  others.  Mr.  Balfour 


promised  to  consider  the  matter,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
what  could  be  done  to  meet  the  views  of  the  memorialists. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Government  will  signify  its  assent  to 
the  request  of  the  memorialists,  for  it  is  obvious  that,  with  the 
Departments  of  the  Civil  Service  using  the  metrical  system,  its 
adoption  by  the  commercial  community  must  follow  as  a. 
matter  of  course. 

*  *  * 

Advertising  “  search  ”  and  “  flash  ”  lights  certainly  have 
their  uses  in  increasing  the  illumination  of  our  cities  by  night, 
but  on  aesthetic  and  other  grounds  objection  is  often  taken  to 
them.  It  appears  that  these  interesting  lights  are  in  all 
probability  to  share  the  fate  of  the  sky  signs  and  become 
“regulated”  by  our  munioipal  rulers.  It  is  announced  that  a 
circular  has  been  issued  by  the  London  County  Council  to  the 
Vestries  and  District  Boards  of  London  askiog  for  particulars 
of  the  uses  of  “search”  or  “ flash”  lights  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  highways  under  their  control,  and  whether  they 
are  in  favour  of  new  by-laws  being  made  by  the  Council  for 
regulating  and  limiting  the  use  of  such  advertisements. 

*  *  * 

To  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Microscopical  Society 
Mr.  W.  G.  Levison  contributed  an  interesting  note  on  the 
“  Collection  of  Pond  Life  on  Photographic  Plates.”  While 
examining  some  ordinary  photographic  plates  under  the 
microscope,  he  found  an  interesting  way  of  catching  aud 
holding  minute  organisms  for  examination  under  the  micro¬ 
scope.  He  found  numbers  of  these  forms  adhering  to  gela¬ 
tine-coated  photographic  plates  after  the  plates  had  been  in 
the  water  the  usual  time  allowed  for  washing  them  after 
coming  out  of  the  hypo  solution.  The  number  of  forms 
varied  with  the  length  of  time  the  plates  were  in  the  water,. 
By  placing  the  plates  in  a  box  used  for  washing  the  hypo 
from  the  plates  and  letting  the  city  water  run  through  it,  he- 
collected  on  them  a  few  large  diatoms,  many  smaller  ones, 
and  a  large  number  of  small  active  forms.  When  the  film 
had  become  soft,  after  being  in  the  water  several  days, 
vorticellm  and  other  infusoria  appeared  anchored  to  them. 
These  forms  appeared,  although  the  box  was  in  a  dark  place 
and  was  frequently  used  for  washing  the  hyposulphite  solution 
from  the  plates  and  for  washing  acid  solutions  from  metal 
plates.  For  convenience  in  examination,  he  cut  the  plates 
into  small  pieces,  so  that  he  could  put  them  in  a  cell,  film 
side  up,  and  examine  them  with  a  thin  layer  of  water  over 
them.  Mr.  Levison’s  experience  led  him  to  believe  that  these' 
plates  can  be  successfully  used  to  collect  pond  life  by  leaving 
them  a  greater  or  less  time  submerged  in  the  pond.  It  first 
occurred  to  him  that  the  gelatine  might  attract  these  forms 
for  food  purposes  only,  but  this  would  hardly  answer  for  the 
appearance  of  the  larger  forms,  even  though  he  tried  to  collect* 
them  on  other  surfaces  with  little  success. 

*  *  * 

The  late  Prince  Bismarck  owed  to  photography  the  brief^ 
but  undeserved,  reputation  of  having  indulged  in  a  flirtation, 
with  a  once  celebrated  opera  singer.  It  is  said  that  Bismarck 
met  the  cantatrice  at  Ischl  in  1865,  and  unthinkingly  allowed' 
his  photograph  to  be  taken  with  her.  The  picture  produced  a. 
sensation  at  a  moment  when  the  presentment  of  the  elder 
Alexandre  Dumas  with  Mdlle.  Ada  Isaacs  Menken,  of 
“  Mazeppa  ”  fame,  was  being  discussed.  The  sale  was. 
stopped. 
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THE  CARE  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  PHOTOGKAPHIC 

LENSES. 

Many  persons  pay  high  prices  in  order  to  obtain  the  most 
perfect  lenses  procurable,  and,  when  they  have  got  them,  do 
they  all  take  the  necessary  care  to  preserve  them  in  their  pris¬ 
tine  state  of  perfection,  except  perhaps  the  brass  work  ?  Two 
or  three  instances  have  recently  come  under  our  notice  in 
which  undoubtedly  first- class  lenses  have,  by  the  treatment 
they  have  received,  been  reduced  to  merely  second  or  third- 
rate  ones.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  the  lens  as  a  photo¬ 
graphic  tool,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  many  mechanics  take 
far  greater  care  of  their  to  >ls,  and  give  greater  attention  to 
them,  than  do  some  photographers  with  regard  to  their  lenses, 
notwithstanding  their  greater  delicacy,  as  the  scratched  and 
•chipped  glasses,  dented  mounts,  &c.,  of  hundreds  of  instruments 
in  constant  use  prove. 

When  a  lens  is  first  issued  by  the  maker  its  surfaces  possess 
a  high  degree  of  polish,  but  by  careless  treatment  that  may 
be  very  materially  reduced,  with  some  glasses,  even  in  a  few 
months,  and  then  the  instrument  will  not  yield  the  same 
brilliant  results  that  it  did  originally.  Brilliancy  of  the  image 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  perfect  polish  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  glasses,  and  the  more  highly  polished  they  are  the  more 
brilliant  will  be  the  image  formed.  This  may  easily  be  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  following  way  :  Take  a  lens  with  a  slight 
film  of  dust  upon  it,  such  as  it  will  acquire  by  standing  in  a 
dusty  place  for  a  day  or  two,  and  place  some  object — a  watch 
dial  or  a  white  card  with  printed  matter  upon  it — near  a 
window,  where  it  will  be  strongly  lighted,  and  focus  its  image 
upon  the  ground  glass.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  image 
appears  grey  and  lacking  in  vigour.  Remove  the  dust  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  image  now  is  far  more  brilliant,  the 
printed  matter  will  be  blacker  and  the  white  much  whiter  than 
before. 

Now,  what  happens  in  the  case  of  a  thin  film  of  dust  on  the 
glass  occurs  also  when  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses  lose  their 
fine  polish  and  become  dulled  by  abrasion  or  erosion.  There 
will  be  a  lack  of  brilliancy  in  the  image,  and  correspondingly  so 
in  the  negative.  The  dulling  of  the  surfaces  is  brought  about 
by  incautiously  cleaning  the  lenses,  that  is,  not  thoroughly 
removing  the  dust  before  cleaning.  Too  often,  when  a  lens  is 
cleaned,  it  is  simply  wiped  with  the  first  thing  that  comes  to 
hand,  frequently  the  focussing  cloth,  which  may  also  be  charged 
with  dust,  or  a  pocket  handkerchief.  It  will  easily  be  under¬ 
stood  that,  if  there  are  any  gritty  particles  on  the  glass,  the 
rubbing  necessary  to  the  cleaning  will  cause  more  or  less 
abrasion  of  the  highly  polished  surface.  A  slight  abrasion 
does  not  show  as  a  decided  scratch  unless  it  be  caused  by  such 
things  as  road  grit,  sea  sand,  coke  dust  from  the  studio  stove 
and  like  matters  which  are  exceedingly  sharp,  unless  it  is 
examined  with  a  magnifier ;  but  it  is  one,  nevertheless,  and  a 
series  of  them  fiom  time  to  time  destroys  the  polish  and 
renders  the  surface  of  the  glass,  in  a  minor  degree,  analogous 
to  that  of  ground  glass,  or  what  is  termed  by  opticians  “semi- 
polish,”  like  that  on  the  lens  before  it  receives  its  final  polish. 
Before  a  lens  is  cleaned,  any  dust  upon  it  should  always  be 
carefully  removed  by  blowing  or,  better  still,  by  a  camel’s-hair 
brush.  It  may  then  be  cleaned  with  a  piece  of  soft  silk,  or 
wash-leather,  wilh  a  few  drops  of  alcohol. 

The  surfaces  of  some  glasses  deteriorate  by  rusting  or 
oxidation.  We  were  a  short  time  ago  shown  one  of  the  new 
anastigmatic  lenses  the  surface  of  one  of  the  glasses  of  which 


had  become  coated  with  an  iridescent  film  that  quite  destroyed 
its  previous  fine  polish.  This  action  was,  no  doubt, 
accelerated  by  the  lens  having  been  kept,  when  out  of  use,  in 
the  dark  room  and  fully  exposed  to  its  damp  atmosphere. 
Lenses,  when  out  of  use,  particularly  those  made  with  some  of 
the  new  Jena  glasses,  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible 
protected  from  the  atmosphere,  moisture,  light,  and  dust,  for, 
apart  from  the  mistiness  Jor  grey  ness  of  the  image  caused  by 
the  dulled  surface  of  the  glass,  their  rapidity  is  seriously 
impaired. 

It  has  been  suggested  before  now  that,  when  the  surface  of 
a  lens  has  become  eroded,  or  dulled  by  continuous  careless 
wiping,  the  defect  may  be  remedied  by  repollshing  the  surface 
with  putty  powder,  or  rouge,  applied  on  cloth  or  on  the  palm 
of  the  band.  So  it  may,  as  far  as  the  polish  is  concerned ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  “  polishing  ”  must  be  carried 
sufficiently  far  to  remove  the  erosion  or  the  minute  scratches, 
that  is  to  say,  that  some  of  the  glass  must  be  ground  away. 
Doing  that  without  suitable  appliances  means  that  the  figure 
of  the  lens  might,  and  probably  would  be,  considerably  altered, 
and  thus  the  remedy  would  prove  even  worse  than  the  disease. 

Sometimes  accidents,  unfortunately,  happen  to  lenses  ;  for 
example  one  may  be  dropped,  and,  if  the  glasses  are  not  cracked, 
it  is  frequently  thought  that  no  injury  has  been  sustained  be¬ 
yond  a  dented  mount  or  cell.  That  is  not  always  the  case, 
however,  for  the  denting  of  the  brass  may  have  produced 
sufficient  pressure  on  the  glass  to  alter  its  figure  and  condition, 
and  thus  materially  impair  its  quality.  When  an  accident  of 
this  sort  occurs,  the  lens  should  be  carefully  examined,  and,  if 
the  glasses  can  be  freely  rotated  in  their  cells,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  no  Injury  has  been  done  ;  but,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
found  that  either  of  the  glasses  has  become  jammed  in  the 
cell,  it  should  be  sent  to  the  maker  to  be  released.  If  the  fall 
has  happened  to  chip  any  of  the  glasses  at  their  edges,  it  is 
not  the  serious  matter  that  some  might  surmise,  as  it  will  not, 
practically,  interfere  with  the  performance  of  the  instrument ; 
but  the  chipped  portions  must  be  covered  with  black  varnish, 
neatly  applied,  to  avoid  reflections  from  them,  the  only  in¬ 
convenience  from  an  accident  of  this  sort  being  the  loss  of  light 
from  the  parts  stopped  off  by  the  varnish  rendering  the  lens 
slightly  slower. 

A  decided  and  deep  scratch  in  the  glass  is  not  such  a  great 
detriment  as  some  imagine  ;  but,  if  it  is  very  deep,  it  is  advisable 
to  treat  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  chips,  namely,  filling  it  in 
with  black  varnish,  or  even  ink  applied  with  a  pen  will  do. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  a  slight  loss  of  light,  but  that  is  all. 

As  the  lens  is  the  most  important  tool  the  photographer 
works  with,  and  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  its  care  and 
treatment  that  materially  affects  its  performance,  the  subject 
will  be  further  dealt  with  in  a  future  article. 


A  Novel  Ferrocyanide  Process.  — This,  which  was 
originally  devised  for  dyeing  purposes,  possesses  so  many  points  of 
photographic  interest  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  describe  its  principal 
features.  Mr.  F.  Carter  is  the  inventor,  and  explained  his  method 
before  the  New  York  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 
The  fabric  is  coated  with  the  usual  ferrocyanide  and  ferric 
ammonium-citrate  mixture,  and  exposed  and  developed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  fabric  is  then  washed  and  treated  after  the 
manner  of  dyers  when  adjective  dyes  are  used.  Briefly,  the  print 
is  first  washed  in  weak  caustic  soda  solution  till  the  blue  is 
decomposed,  then  washed  in  hot  water,  then  given  three  minutes’ 
immersion  in  a  hot  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  with  the  purpose 
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of  improving  the  colour  of  the  finished  picture.  After  washing  for 
a  short  time  in  hot,  then  in  cold,  and  again  in  hot,  water  it  can  be 
placed  in  the  dye  bath  (at  a  temperature  of  160°  F.),  to  which  glue 
size  has  been  added  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  whites  clear. 
When  the  print  is  thus  placed,  the  dye  is  added  and  the  heat  raised 
to  180°;  when  the  desired  shade  is  reached,  the  print  is  with¬ 
drawn,  passed  through  a  bath  of  neutral  soap  to  clear  the  whites, 
then  rinsed  in  hot,  and  finally  in  cold,  water.  Resorcin  green  gives 
a  green  colour,  gallo-cyanine  a  violet  and  blue,  alizarine  a  purple  ; 
alizarine  brown,  sepia  tones ;  or  logwood  or  other  naturally  formed 
dyes  may  be  used.  It  will  be  seen  that,  provided  the  paper  would 
stand  the  treatment,  there  is  no  reason  why  ordinary  blue  prints 
should  not  be  treated  in  this  manner  to  obtain  a  variety  of  colours ; 
in  any  case,  the  facilities  offered  for  printing  in  various  colours 
upon  any  cotton  fabric  should  make  the  process  valuable  for  many 
purposes  to  the  possessors  of  suitable  negatives.  (Ses  p.  445  ante.) 


A  Rival  to  Acetylene. — According  to  the  Scientific  American, 
a  Chicago  iron-worker  has  invented  a  new  process  for  the  production 
of  ethylene  which  possesses  the  merit  of  extreme  cheapness,  the  chief 
ingredient  being  produced  from  a  waste  by-product  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pig  iron.  Briefly  put,  the  process  in  as  follows  :  The  slag 
from  the  iron  furnace  while  in  a  molten  state  is  poured  into  a 
converter  shaped  like  a  Bessemer  vessel,  and  powdered  coke  poured 
into  the  air  blast,  which  is  forced  through  the  melted  slag,  the 
converter  being  tipped  backward  and  forward  meanwhile.  The 
mass  is  then  passed  between  carbon  electrodes  conveying  a  powerful 
current,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  material  which,  being  poured 
into  moulds  and  allowed  to  cool,  forms  a  substance  more  like  glass, 
and  twice  as  heavy  as  coal.  This  is  termed  carbolite,  and  is  put  on 
the  market  in  tins  protected  by  wood-casing.  Each  pound  will 
produce  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  a  similar  manner  to  carbide  of 
calcium,  the  particular  gas  in  this  case  being  ethylene,  one  cubic  foot 
of  which  is  equal  to  fifteen  of  ordinary  coal  gas. 


Ethylene. — The  illuminating  power  is  as  just  stated.  An 
automatic  plant  is  easily  fitted  up  in  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
manner  ;  the  cost  of  piping  is  slight,  and  the  maintenance  of  plant 
merely  nominal.  According  to  the  authority  quoted,  heat  or  power 
can  be  produced  at  one-tenth  of  the  present  cost.  “  This  latest 
product  of  electro-metallurgy  and  electro-chemistry,  which  is  really  a 
process  for  the  utilisation  of  the  by-products  of  iron-making,  is 
destined  to  work  wonders,  and  the  near  future  is  certain  to  see  its 
future  exploitation  and  development.” 


Improvements  in  Crookes  Tubes— 1*1.  P.  Villard’s 
Method. — The  great  defect  in  the  average  Crookes  tube  lies  in  its 
inability  to  accommodate  itself,  as  the  vacuum  becomes  intensified 
by  frequent  use  of  the  tube.  M.  P.  Villard  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  by  utilising  the  process  of  osmose.  M.  Villard  proposes 
the  addition  of  a  platinum  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  with  the  open 
end  sealed  to  a  glass  tube,  itself  sealed  to  the  bulb.  The  platinum, 
being  heated  by  a  gas  burner  is,  by  osmose,  penetrated  by  the 
hydrogen  of  the  flame,  which  then  enters  the  main  tube.  The  gas 
flame  being  removed,  no  more  hydrogen  passes ;  but  by  placing  a 
loosely  fitting  platinum  sheath  over  the  platinum  tube,  and  then 
playing  the  flame  upon  this  outer  piece,  the  occluded^gas  in  the  first 
platinum  is  given  off  on  its  inner  side,  and  so  the  vacuum  can  be 
altered  at  will. 


Mr.  layman  Sayer’s  Method. — This  experimenter  starts 
with  the  assumption  of  the  desirability  of  an  automatic  device  for 
keeping  the  vacuum  at  any  desired  tenuity  ;  his  apparatus  is  not 
complicated,  but  is  singularly  ingenious,  and  is  stated  to  work 
perfectly.  It  is  supplied  with  two  cathodes — one  of  the  ordinary 
form,  the  other  connected  with  an  addition  to  the  tube  to  be  described, 
and  receiving  the  current  through  an  adjustable  spark  gap.  This 
addition  consists  of  a  small  bulb  containing  caustic  potash,  and 


directly  connected  with  the  main  bulb.  An  auxiliary  tube,  well 
exhausted,  surrounds  the  small  bulb,  and  contains  the  second  cathode 
fixed  directly  opposite  the  potash  bulb,  so  that  when  the  current 
passes  the  latter  gets  bombarded  and  becomes  hot  (it  is  provided 
with  a  platinum  protecting  cap).  When  the  coil  is  set  in  action  and 
connected  with  the  Sayen  tube,  the  spark  gap  can  be  so  arranged 
that  the  current  shall  pass  through  the  secondary  cathode  (which  is 
nearer  the  anode  than  the  main  cathode).  Heat  is  thus  generated 
upon  the  potash ;  it  then  gives  off  moisture,  which  reduces  the 
main  vacuum,  though  the  small  tube  vacuum  is  unaltered  till  a 
point  is  reached  when  the  easier  way  for  the  current  is  through  the 
main  cathode.  The  action  then  becomes  automatic.  As  the  main 
vacuum  again  becomes  excessive,  a  spark  or  two  will  pass  across  the 
gap ;  moisture  will  again  be  given  off,  and  again  the  correct  degree 
of  exhaustion  is  restored,  and  so  on.  When  the  tube  is  put  aside 
and  the  potash  cools,  it  reabsorbs  the  moisture  it  gave  up,  and  the 
original  high  vacuum  is  restored.  If  these  explanations  have  been 
followed,  it  will  have  been  perceived  that,  by  adjusting  the  length  of 
the  spark  gap,  any  desired  exhaustion  can  be  brought  about  and 
automatically  retained. 

- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK— XXH. 

Messrs.  C.  A.  Steinheil  Sohne,  Munich. 

The  name  of  Steinheil  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  progress  of 
photographic  optics,  and,  after  the  memorable  work  of  Professor 
Petzval,  that  of  Dr.  Adolph  Steinheil  marks  one  of  the  most  important 
stages  in  the  improvement  of  photographic  lenses.  The  firm  with  which 
Dr.  Adolph  Steinheil  was  so  long  associated  was  founded  by  Carl  August 
Steinheil,  a  native  of  Rappoltsweiler,  in  Alsace.  Carl  August  Steinheil 
was  born  on  October  14,  1804,  and  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  his 
attainments  in  physics,  mathematics,  and  astronomy  soon  attracted  the. 
attention  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Munich,  and  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age  he  was  elected  an  Associate.  Seven  years 
later  the  honour  of  membership  was  conferred  upon  him.  King  Maxi¬ 
milian  II.  of  Bavaria,  whose  influence  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
importance  of  ,  Munich  as  an  artistic  and  intellectual  centre,  invited 
Steinheil  thither.  The  city  had  acquired  some  renown  in  optics  through 
the  work  of  Fraunhofer,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the  King  to  revive  and 
increase  it.  In  1855,  Carl  August  Steinheil  migrated  to  Schwabing, 
near  Munich,  and  there  founded  the  optical  works  which  have 
since  attained  such  high  reputation.  The  improvement  of  the 
telescope  was  Steinheil’s  first  occupation  and  in  this  he  was  assisted  by 
his  son,  Dr.  Adolph  Steinheil,  who  undertook  the  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tions.  In  constructing  the  astronomical  telescope  on  the  Gauss  principle, 
it  soon  became  apparent  that,  to  obtain  a  larger  field  of  definition,  the 
calculations  must  not  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  axial  image,  but  that 
a  second  extra  axial  point  must  also  be  taken  as  a  factor.  These  con¬ 
siderations  led  Dr.  Adolph  Steinheil  to  study  the  construction  of  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses,  where  the  oblique  pencils  are  of  so  much  importance.. 
Although  the  work  was  undertaken  rather  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  construction  of  telescope 
objectives,  it  was  of  great  service  to  the  photographer.  In  these  calcula¬ 
tions  Dr.  Adolph  Steinheil  sought  the  help  of  Professor  Ludwig  von. 
Seidel,  and  to  him  is  due  the  merit  of  discovering  convenient  formulae 
for  the  oblique  pencils.  In  1865  appeared  the  first  photographic  lens 
calculated  by  Dr.  Adolph  Steinheil.  This  was  the  periscope,  a  non- 
achromatic  combination  formed  of  two  suitable  menisci  with  their  convex 
surfaces  outwards,  and  with  a  stop  placed  in  the  intervening  air  space. 

It  is  still  used  for  hand  cameras  with  fixed  focus,  and  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  forerunner  of  the  Aplanat,  its  achromatic  copy.  The  Aplanat 
made  its  appearance  in  1866,  and  has,  for  many  years,  been  the  trusted 
friend  of  the  photographer,  to  whom  it  has  been  known  as  the  rectilinear, 
the  symmetrical,  the  euryscope,  and  by  a  variety  of  other  names.  As  a 
recognition  of  the  value  of  this  invention,  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
the  firm  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  In  1871,  Dr.  Adolph  Steinheil 
was  requested  by  the  War  Department  at  Vienna  to  construct  a  lens  for 
the  correct  reproduction  of  maps.  As  the  result  of  this  work,  the  series 
of  wide-angle  aplanats  was  constructed,  and  to  mark  the  appreciation  of 
his  services,  Dr.  Adolph  Steinheil  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  Franz. 
Joseph. 

The  years  1872  to  1881  mark  a  period  of  considerable  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  firm  in  the  domain  of  photographic  optics.  The  landscape 
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aplanats  were  issued,  and  a  long  series  of  calculations  was  undertaken  for 
the  production  of  a  lens  of  large  aperture,  flat  field,  and  with  the  minimum 
of  astigmatism. 

These  calculations  led  to  an  entirely  new  departure.  The  symmetrical 
type  was  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  a  combination  was  arranged  in 
which  a  positive  front  lens  was  coupled  with  a  negative  back  lens  of  con¬ 
siderable  thickness,  and  the  errors  of  the  one  were  compensated  by 
opposite  errors  in  the  others.  These  lenses  have  an  aperture  of  f-b‘5 
and,  by  introducing  an  air  space  in  the  back  component,  a  portrait 
series  was  produced  with  rapidity  of  /- 4.  The  type  is  known  as 
the  Antiplanatic  Series  and  the  less  rapid  lens  has  been  further  im¬ 
proved  of  recent  years  by  use  of  the  new  Jena  glasses.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  Messrs.  Schott  &  Genossen’s  improved  optical  glasses  acted 
as  a  stimulus  to  further  inventions,  and  Dr.  Adolph  Steinheil  conceived 
the  idea  of  improving  the  aplanat,  or  symmetrical,  type  by  adding 
another  element  to  each  component  for  the  correction  of  astigmatism.  This 
third  element  might  be  a  negative  lens  enclosed  between  a  biconvex  and 
a  positive  meniscus,  the  one  of  higher  and  the  other  of  lower  refractive 
power  than  the  negative  lens  enclosed ;  or  a  second  type  might  be 
constructed,  with  a  positive  meniscus  enclosed  between  a  biconvex  and 
a  biconcave,  both  of  higher  refraction  than  the  enclosed  meniscus.  The 
work  of  calculating  both  these  types  was  deputed  by  Dr.  Adolph  Steinheil 
to  his  son  Rudolph.  The  first  series  was  calculated  by  a  German  patent 
applied  for  in  March  1898,  but  particulars  of  the  Goerz  lens  had  already 
been  submitted  to  the  authorities,  and  Messrs.  Steinheil’s  work  was  thus 
anticipated.  Nothing  daunted,  the  second  lens,  known  as  the  Ortho- 
stigmat,  Series  II.,  was  taken  in  hand,  and,  after  considerable  legal 
difficulties  had  been  surmounted,  a  patent  was  granted  to  the  firm  in 
1896  for  this  lens.  Messrs.  Voigtliinder  had  also  made  a  similar  inde¬ 
pendent  invention,  known  as  the  Collinear,  and,  in  accordance  with 
German  patent  law,  a  licence  was  also  granted  to  them  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  lens.  In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  a  German  patent 
for  the  first  series  of  the  orthostigmat  lens,  Messrs.  Steinheil  resolved 
to  open  a  branch  establishment  in  Paris  at  No.  13,  Rue  Ste.  Cecile,  and 
the  lens  is  there  being  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Herr  Paul 
Zschokke,  who  was  for  many  years  associated  with  Dr.  Adolph  Steinheil 
in  his  lens  calculations. 

We  have  referred  more  particularly  to  the  various  forms  of  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  introduced  and  made  by  Messrs.  Steinheil,  but  this  is 
only  one  branch  of  optical  work  in  which  they  have  earned  distinction. 
The  telescope  has  received  some  important  improvements  at  their  hands, 
and  the  appreciation  with  which  their  work  is  regarded  may  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  intrusted  with  the  grinding  of  two  tele¬ 
scopic  objectives  for  the  Potsdam  Astro-physical  Observatory.  One  of  these 
lenses,  31£  inches  in  diameter,  is  intended  for  astro-photographic  work ; 
the  other,  for  optical  purposes,  measures  20  inches  in  diameter.  The 
firm  is  also  noted  for  its  prisms  and  spectroscopes.  The  light  analyser 
used  by  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen  in  their  important  researches  was  specially 
constructed  in  accordance  with  their  directions  by  Messrs.  Steinheil,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  form  of  spectroscope  is  still  in  use. 
As  an  instance  of  delicate  and  exact  workmanship,  their  spherometer 
must  command  admiration,  for  it  is  possible  with  this  instrument  to 
measure  the  radius  of  a  lens  accurately  within  one  ten-thousandth  part 
of  a  millimetre.  Plane  and  piano-parallel  glasses  and  mirrors  are  also 
specialities  with  Messrs.  Steinheil,  and  are  made  of  any  desired  thick¬ 
ness,  from  one  seventy-second  of  an  inch  upwards. 

In  March  1890  the  business  of  the  firm  was  removed  to  specially  con¬ 
structed  new  buildings  on  the  Theresienhohe,  at  Munich,  and  in  visiting 
the  works  we  could  not  but  admire  the  care  with  which  they  had  been 
planned  and  the  suitability  of  the  site.  The  building  is  situate  on 
elevated  ground  to  the  east  of  the  city,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
large  open  space  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  known  as  the  Theresienwiese. 
The  works  consist  of  a  central  building  and  two  wings,  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  work-rooms  shall  receive  the  largest  possible  quantity 
of  light.  In  passing  through  the  rooms  we  were  shown  the  various 
processes  of  grinding,  polishing,  and  mounting  photographic  lenses. 
The  greatest  care  was  manifested  in  each  department  to  secure 
perfect  workmanship.  In  the  fine  grinding,  the  lenses  are  worked 
glass  against  glass,  and  in  the  polishing  no  less  than  five  grades  of 
polishing  powder  are  used.  The  centering  of  the  lenses  particularly 
attracted  our  attention,  for  the  workman  was  not  allowed  to  determine  its 
accuracy  by  watching  the  reflected  image  upon  the  surface  of  the  lens  as 
it  rotated  in  the  lathe,  but  a  mechanical  indicator  was  used  to  show  that 
the  lens  was  in  true  position  and  spinning  on  its  optical  axis.  Some 
1  optical  glass  was  also  being  worked  with  flat  surfaces,  and  a  specimen 
was  placed  in  the  testing  instrument  for  our  inspection.  This  instrument 


consists  of  a  stand  supporting  two  small  telescopes,  fitted  with  cross  wires . 
adjusted  to  equal  angles.  If  the  surface  under  examination  is  true,  the 
images  of  the  cross  wires  will  coincide,  and  thus  we  found  them.  We 
were  also  shown  one  of  the  new  objectives  in  preparation  for  the  Potsdam 
Observatory.  For  the  grinding  of  these  lenses  it  has  been  necessary  to 
construct  special  machinery.  Passing  from  the  workrooms,  we  were 
shown  the  long  passage  specially  planned  for  testing  large  telescopes. 
This  is  between  40  and  50  yards  in  length,  and  is  of  material  assistance 
to  the  firm  in  rendering  them  independent  of  climatic  conditions.  We 
finally  were  shown  the  large  testing  room  in  the  central  building,  where 
each  lens,  before  it  is  sent  out,  is  tried  on  the  camera  upon  test  objects. 
A  record  of  the  photographic  performance  of  each  lens  is  kept,  and  none 
are  sent  out  unless  conformable  to  the  standard  adopted  by  the  firm. 
We  trust  photographers  may  long  continue  to  benefit  by  the  skill  and 
careful  workmanship  of  these  justly  celebrated  opticians. 

- — - - 


THE  VALUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESIDUES. 


[Translated  from  the  Photographische  Corresponded.] 


From  correspondence,  as  well  as  from  communications  to  home  and 
foreign  professional  papers,  I  continue  to  hear  complaints  concerning  the 
small  sums  paid  to  photographers  for  their  silver  residues.  About  a 
month  ago  a  Hungarian  photographer  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  received 
only  fl.  25  (21,  Is,  8 d.)  for  three  and  a  half  kilos  of  silver  chloride  and 
eight  kilos  of  paper  ash,  although  these  residues  may  have  been  worth 
fl.  100  (81.  6s.  8 d.). 

In  my  Guide  to  the  Rational  Collection  of  Silver ,  Gold,  and  Platinum 
Photographic  Residues  and  the  Determination  of  their  Value,  there  is  a 
complete  account  of  all  the  best  methods  of  recovering  the  precious 
metals  from  photographic  baths  and  washing  waters.  On  page  2  there 
is  a  table  of  the  theoretical  and  actual  amount  of  silver  contained  in 
chloride-of-silver  residues,  likewise  of  the  actual  amount  of  silver  con¬ 
tained  in  the  trimmings  of  various  kinds  of  silver  paper.  The  following 
remarks  will  render  these  more  complete  : — 

A  kilogramme  of  dry,  pure  chloride  of  silver  contains  750  grammes  of 
metallic  silver,  which,  at  the  market  price  of  silver  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  my  book,  was  worth  fl.  37  to  fl.  38  (3i.  Is.  8 d.  to  SI.  3.s.  4 d.).* 
In  practice,  it  has  been  found  that  chloride-of-silver  residues,  sent  by 
photographers  to  the  refiners,  never  contain  this  amount  of  metallic 
silver.  In  the  following  eight  samples  of  silver  residues  I  have  calculated 
the  actual  amount  of  silver  present  per  kilo  : — 


1  645  grammes  Ag. 

2.  687 

3.  475 

4.  628 


5.  453  grammes  Ag. 

6.  541 

7.  673 

8.  627  ,,  ,, 


The  average  amount  of  silver  in  these  eight  samples  is  600  grammes, 
being  equal  to  fl.  28  per  kilogramme  of  chloride  residue.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  photographer’s  residues  should  not  be  of  the  richest  kind, 
if  they  are  collected  rationally.  In  the  examples  given,  the  largest 
amount  of  silver  per  kilogramme  was  687  grammes,  which  was  worth 
fl.  32  (21.  13s.  id.).  According  to  this,  the  three  and  a  half  kilogrammes 
of  chloride  residues,  to  which  we  have  referred,  should  be  worth  fl.  112 
(9 1.  6s.  8 d.),  if  carefully  collected  and  dried. 

For  precipitation  of  the  silver  chloride  hydrochloric  acid  is  preferable 
to  common  salt.  Paper  coated  with  emulsion,  if  washed  in  hard  water, 
often  gives  an  extraordinary  amount  of  calcium  salts,  which 
again  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Silver  is  usually  precipitated  as 
Bulphide  from  fixing  baths  by  means  of  liver  of  sulphur.  Herr  Weiss 
received  fl.  26-45  (21.  4s. )  for  a  kilogramme  of  silver  sulphide  obtained  in 
this  way.  This  return  compares  less  favourably,  because  there  is  usually 
a  large  amount  of  sulphur  mixed  with  the  silver  sulphide,  and  therefore 
the  value  of  the  silver  obtained  from  Ag2S  is  less  than  from  silver 
chloride.  Nevertheless,  the  sum  of  fl.  26  per  kilo  for  sulphide  residues  is 
well  worth  attention,  and  the  various  fixing  baths  should  never  be  thrown 
away,  which  unfortunately  is  too  often  the  case  even  in  large  establish¬ 
ments.  Some  employe  or  assistant  in  the  business  would,  doubtless,  be 
very  glad  to  look  after  the  waste,  if  some  portion  of  the  returns  were 
given  him  for  the  trouble.  We  should  mention  here  that  sulphide  of 
lead  is  also  precipitated  where  combined  toning  and  fixing  baths  are 
used  ;  consequently  the  entire  residue  would  contain,  besides  sulphide  of 
silver,  sulphide  of  lead,  sulphur,  a  little  sulphide  of  gold,  and  oxide  of 
aluminium.  Those  photographers  to  whom  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 

*  One  kilogramme  of  silver  oould  then  be  sold  for  fl.  47  (31.  18s.  4d.),  or  bought  for 
fl.  50  (41.  3s.  4d.). 
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hydrogen  is  objectionable  I  would  recommend  to  use  zinc  dust  for  preci¬ 
pitating  silver  from  the  fixing  baths. 

The  proportion  of  silver  contained  in  the  ash  from  silver  papers  varies 
very  considerably.  From  practical  experience  the  amount  varies  from 
19  to  600  grammes  per  kilo,  or  in  money  from  fl.  1-70  to  fl.  27  per 
kilo  (2s.  KM.  to  21.  5s.).  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  ihe 
ash  depends  upon  the  source  of  supply.  It  may  also  be  of  interest  to 
ibe  professional  photographer  to  know  the  value  of  the  trimmings  from 
eoRcdio -chloride  paper.  As  no  particulars  are  to  hand  for  reference,  I 
have  ascertained  the  amount  of  silver  in  a  weighed  quantity  of  unfixed 
sollodso-chloride  paper  trimmings,  and  have  found  that  one  kilogramme 
gives  211  grammes  of  ash,  which  latter  contains  56  grammes  of  silver. 
Consequently,  one  kilogramme  of  collodio  chloride  trimmings  is  worth 
1  krone  (19s.),  and  one  kilogramme  of  ash  5  kronen  (21.  10s.). 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  amount  of  silver 
be  lost  in  burning  the  piper  without  proper  appliances.  It  would 
therefore  appear  preferable  to  send  the  paper  direct  to  the  refiners,  or  to 
fix  out  the  silver  in  old  fixing  baths.  The  silver  can  be  easily  recovered 
from  old  fixing  baths. 

The  professional  photographer  is  not  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
refiner  as  is  usually  supposed,  and  should  observe  certain  rules,  which  I 
would  summarise  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  residues  should  be  collected  in  the  purest  form,  and  should  be 
free  from  foreign  substances,  such  as  corks,  Ac. 

2.  The  residues  should  be  well  dried  by  exposure  to  air  before  storage. 

S.  Chloride,  sulphide,  metallic  silver,  Ac.,  should  each  be  kept  separate 

and  stored  apart. 

4.  Reliable  average  samples  should  be  taken  of  each  kind  of  residue 
and  kept  in  bottles.  Samples  should  be  sent  to  the  refiners  for  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  quantity  of  fine  silver  contained.  The  cost  of  these  tests 
is  small. 

5.  Before  sending  the  residues  to  the  refiner  they  should  be  weighed. 
The  total  value  may  then  be  ascertained  from  the  sample  tests.  (Rule  4.) 

The  complaints  to  which  we  have  referred  may  not  cease  if  these  rules 
are  observed,  but  the  latter  will  be  of  service  to  the  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  and  to  well-known  [reliable  refiners.  The  publication  of  exact 
returns  and  of  further  particulars  will  bring  about  more  regular  conditions 
in  the  valuation  of  residues. 

We  would  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the 
residues  in  equal  parts  and  send  them  to  different  refineries.  Consider¬ 
able  difference  will  be  found  in  the  amount  returned  from  each,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  equality  in  value  of  the  parcels  sent. 

Professor  Alexander  Lainer. 

- 4 - 

COMBINATION  LIGHTING. 

With  proiessional  photographers  more  especially  it  frequently  happens 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  execute  some  commissions  that  entail  the 
exposing  of  sensitive  plates  in  such  positions  as  would  certainly  never 
be  chosen  were  the  standpoints  left  to  their  own  judgment  or  selection. 
This  sort  of  forced  working  enters  largely  into  the  requirements  of  such 
subjects  as  are  intended  to  illustrate  books  and  periodicals,  as  well  as 
pictures  required  for  legal  purposes,  in  which  it  not  infrequently  happens 
•Shat  the  camera  must  assume  one  standpoint  only,  no  other  position 
being  permissible. 

The  meaning  of  this  arbitrary  course  must  be  evident  to  any  pro¬ 
fessional  worker  whose  experience  has  taught  him  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  select  the  best  standpoint  for  any  subject,  having  full  regard  to 
the  existing  light  at  command,  and  under  which,  if  left  to  his  own 
judgment,  he  would  most  certainly  adopt  in  preference  to  all  others. 

On  the  principle,  however,  “that  he  who  pays  the  lawing  chooses  the 
lodgings,”  work  has  to  be  performed  at  times  in  such  situations  and 
under  certain  conditions  of  lighting  that  tax  a  photographer’s  energies 
to  their  fullest  extent. 

lu  interior  working  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  class  of  subjects 
will  this  arbitrary  method  be  required,  such  as,  for  example,  certain  sub¬ 
jects  of  great  historical  interest  that  are  required  for  half-tone  repro¬ 
duction  in  the  illustrating  of  books,  Ac. 

During  the  last  few  years  it  has  somehow  or  other  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
have  to  undertake  a  large  amount  of  this  class  of  photography,  ranging 
f?oi3  the  well-lighted  drawing-room  of  the  ducal  palace  to  the  poor  but, 
flrota  an  historical  point  of  view,  equally  interesting  interior  of  a  fifteenth- 
century  dwelling,  and  but  few  of  which  are  now  remaining,  as  well  as 
the  dark  crypts  and  corners  of  many  of  our  cathedrals,  in  which  the 
structure,  both  from  an  archaeological  and  architectural  point  of  view, 
jouLd  never  be  photographed  with  the  aid  of  daylight. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  such  subjects  as  dark  interiors  of  the  cathedral 
type  that  the  greatest  difficulty  will  be  experienced,  for  more  often  the 


subjects  which  try  a  photographer’s  skill  to  the  greatest  extent  will  be 
j  found  in  many  a  modern  dwelling,  where  from  some  cause  or  other  he  is 
called  upon  to  tak«  the  view  bang  up  against  the  window.  One  nottd 
example  of  this  kind  I  can  well  recall  to  mind  as  I  write.  It  happened 
to  be  a  fine  dark  oak  saloon,  lighted  with  three  oriel  windows  having  a 
south-east  expo-ure.  The  windows  were  of  most  exquisitely  stained  glass, 
in  which  no  one  colour  could  be  sai  I  to  predominate  over  that  of  another. 
These  end  windows  were  the  only  source  of  lighting  the  room,  the  tone 
of  which  was  dark  and  sombre,  and  the  proprietor  insisted  upon  having 
the  view  of  the  room  executed  so  that  these  windows  were  included  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  This  meant  wo.  king  dead  up  against  the 
light,  and,  with  dark  oak  panelling  and  furnishings,  meant  a  long  t  xpoeure 
indeed;  in  fact,  just  one  of  those  subjects  that  was  practically  impossible 
of  execution  by  means  of  daylight  from  the  standpoint  required.  Seeing 
th^  stained-glass  windows  were  required  to  be  clearly  defined  in  all  their 
details,  as  well  as  the  oak  carving,  no  plate  of  any  description  was 
capable  of  yielding  such  results,  bearing  in  mind  the  protracted  exposure 
for  the  back  of  the  saloon,  without  being  hopelessly  clogged  up  from  over¬ 
exposure  of  the  high  lights  in  the  windows. 

it  is  in  subjects  of  this  desciiption  that  the  great  utility  of  combination 
lighting  comes  into  play ;  in  fact,  without  such,  the  view  I  have  referred 
to  never  could  have  been  taken  satisfactorily. 

Another  instance  of  this  kind  may  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
some  of  the  views  in  the  crypts  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  where  the  exquisite 
carvings  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  have  backgrounds  of  clear  and  in 
some  instances  stained-glass  windows,  the  pillars  and  windows  both 
being  required  free  from  any  halation  for  half-tone  reproduction. 

Iu  the  latter  example  a  totally  different  treatment  and  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  was  required  from  the  former,  and  consisted  in  executing  the 
photograph  by  means  of  a  combination  of  waning  daylights,  and  the 
shutting  off  the  lens  completely  until  absolute  darkness  sets  in,  and  then 
by  means  of  a  system  of  powerful  paraffin  lamps,  so  throwing  the  light 
upon  the  carvings  as  to  beautifully  throw  the  same  ink  relief  of  light  and 
shade,  free  from  any  harsh  or  great  depth  of  shadow. 

The  lamps  UBed  for  this  purpose  were  of  what  is  termed  the  mitrailleuse 
form,  specially  made  for  photographic  purposes  a  good  many  years  ago, 
and  before  the  advent  of  the  flashlight ;  in  fact,  it  was  when  experi¬ 
menting  with  these  same  lamps  that,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hugh  Reid, 
of  Glasgow,  we  discovered  the  flashlight,  and  which  was  first  shown  to 
the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.  The  lamps 
I  refer  to,  and  which  I  regularly  use  for  such  subjects  as  may  be  termed 
inanimate,  are  of  fully  one  hundred  candle  pover,  and  they  are  easily 
disposed  of  in  any  position  that  may  be  desired  upon  such  a,  stand  as  a 
pair  of  house  steps.  In  such  a  subject  as  I  am  describing,  with  a  fast 
plate  and  the  lens  stopped  down  to  /-22,  something  like  twenty  minutes 
was  required  for  exposure,  but  then  what  a  fine  gradation  of  high  light 
and  shadow  they  give.  These  negatives  were  all  of  12  x  10  size,  and  have 
since  been  reproduced  to  illustrate  a  very  high-class  work,  in  which  the 
architecture  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  is  most  minutely  described  ;  in  fact, 
without  the  method  of  combination  lighting  employed,  such  illustrations 
never  could  have  been  provided. 

In  another  instance  where  it  was  required  to  depict  the  tracery  and 
bosses  on  the  rouf  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  great  east  window, 
the  light  from  which  quite  throwing  such  portions  of  the  roof  imme¬ 
diately  overhead  into  deep  shadow,  and  thereby  quite  burying  such 
architectural  features  from  view,  recourse  had  to  be  had  to  a  very 
different  mode  of  treatment,  for  in  this  instance  the  great  height  of  the 
roof  necessitated  the  standpoint  of  the  camera  being  a  considerable 
distance  away,  probably  not  less  than  200  feet,  and  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  throw  sufficient  light  up  to  the  dark  portions  of  the  roof,  so  as  to 
bring  into  view  the  bosses  and  other  architectural  features  specially 
wanted  for  reproduction. 

Neither  the  most  powerful  flash  lamp  nor  paraffin  lamps  of  any 
description  were  of  any  use  in  this  case.  So  I  had  to  have  recourse  tc 
another  method  of  lighting  the  particular  portion  of  the  roof.  In  this  j 
case  a  wonderful  result  was  obtained  by  using  a  powerful  mixing  lime¬ 
light  jet.  I  don’t  know  its  actual  candle  power,  but  it  was  pressed  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  with  the  open  base  it  possessed  I  should  say  was  at 
least  equal  to  fifteen-hundred  candle  power,  the  front  lenses  of  the  lamp 
were  removed,  and  the  condenser  only  employed  to  project  the  light.  An 
exposure  of  twenty  minutes  yielded  a  very  fine  negative  that  has  since 
been  reproduced  and  given  the  utmost  satisfaction,  but  in  this  case  I 
believe  I  used  all  the  stops,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  during  the 
exposure  of  the  plate,  so  that  I  cannot  say  at  what  aperture  the  lens  was 
working  ;  this  continuous  changing  of  the  stops  during  very  long  exposures  i 
in  some  classes  of  interior  working  is  of  great  value,  especially  where  a 
large  range  of  depth  of  shadow  in  a  foreground  has  to  be  dealt  with  as 
well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  detail  that  is  better  lighted  in  the 
extreme  distance.  ■ 

In  several  instances  I  can  recall  to  mind  the  assistance  that  flash 
lamps  have  yielded  in  conjunction  with  daylight.  In  the  saloon  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to,  had  it  not  been  for  this  method  of  lighting,  I  would 
have  been  powerless  to  get  the  picture  at  all.  When  I  speak  of  flash- 
lamps  I  do  not  mean  the  foolish  toys  that  are  placed  upon  the  market, 
and  which  burn  only  a  few  grains  of  powder.  For  really  serious  work,| 
such  as  I  am  speaking  of,  these  little  toys  are  of  no  practical  value. 
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In  such  places  as  crypts  of  cathedrals,  bonded  stores,  and  the  like, 
where  a  large  area  has  to  be  lighted  up,  this  means  serious  business 
indeed,  and  such  is  never  accomplished  by  burning  a  few  grains  of 
powder.  I  calculate  the  quantity  more  by  ounces  than  grains  when  a 
really  big  thing  has  to  be  accomplished  Of  course,  there  are  smaller 
areas  than  I  have  stated,  where  a  less  quantity  is  sufficient,  and  so  much 
light  is  not  desirable ;  but,  Lorn  the  first  moment  that  I,  along  with  Mr. 
Reid,  discovered  the  flashlight,  I  saw  quite  well  that,  if  light  was  wanted, 
powder  must  be  burned,  anl  I  think  I  have  tried  as  mamy  means  as 
any  one  so  as  to  get  the  best  results.  The  first  method  that  Mr.  Reid 
and  I  tried  was  the  wash  bottle  blowing  the  powder  into  a  gas  flame;  and 
to  a  large  extent  I  use  the  same  wash  bottle  yet  as  was  used  in  our  first 
experiments.  Only  I  have  an  attachment  of  my  own  devising  that 
burns  methylated  spirits  instead  of  gas.  With  this  I  can  get  up  a  light 
that  astonishes  all  who  see  it ;  but,  for  large  area  work,  I  have  another 
and  many  more  powerful  arrangement,  consisting  of  as  many  little  cups  as  I 
like  into  which  any  quantity  of  pure  magnesium  powder  is  placed. 
These  are  all  at  the  same  moment  of  time  projected  into  twelve-inch 
cones  of  flame,  and,  sseing  that  sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  of  these 
cones  or  flames  are  burning  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  and  into  which 
probably  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powder  is  thrown  from 
each  cup,  it  follows  that  it  takes  something  like  three  ounces  of  powder 
to  charge  the  lamp  for  one  blaze  ;  but  then  it  is  a  blaze  indeed,  and 
should  be  seen  to  be  properly  understood.  Some  of  my  readers  may 
wonder  what  sort  of  exposures  a  lamp  of  this  kind  will  yield.  Well,  I 
like  always  to  use  as  slow  a  plate  as  I  can ;  but,  even  with  this  slow 
plate,  it  permits  the  lens  being  stopped  down  for  some  subjects  to  as 
much  as  / -22,  and  this  is  of  the  greatest  value  where  any  depth  of  work¬ 
ing  is  required  in  interiors. 

For  many  years  I  had  a  strong  partiality  for  slow  combustion  powder, 
but  I  gradually  got  to  dislike  the  poisonous  fumes  that  such  gave  off.  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  pure  magnesium,  and  such  should 
never  be  used  in  eonjuction  with  any  other  material,  such  as  sulphur  or 
chlorate  of  potash.  Any  trouble  I  ever  heard  of  with  the  flashlight 
was  traceable  to  the  use  of  the  magnesium  powder  with  other  compounds. 
As  yet,  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  accident  wliea  using  it,  and  this 
success  I  attribute  solely  to  my  firm  deter  uination  never  to  use  any 
powder  that  contains  other  than  pure  magnesium. 

I  know  quite  well,  the  idea  is  to  have  a  very  bright  flash  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time,  so  as  to  prevent  any  movement  in  portraiture,  and, 
to  effect  this,  even  gunpowder  has  been  used  as  a  compound  with  mag¬ 
nesium  ;  but  I  never  yet  could  see  the  safety  of  such,  and  I  understand 
this  has  led  to  disastrous  consequences  in  one  or  two  instances. 

The  great  difficulty  with  some  methods  of  burning  magnesium  lies  in 
the  smoke  that  is  emitted.  No  doubt  this  is  a  serious  matter  in  some 
situations,  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  better  way  of  dealing  with  the 
nuisance  than  by  the  adoption  of  confined  receptacles,  such  as  were 
used  in  the  ignition  of  the  slow-burning  mixtures  used  in  studins  before 
the  magnesium  light  came  into  use.  These  lamps  had  glass  fronts,  and, 
where  no  facilities  were  at  hand  for  conducting  the  smoke  outside  the 
studios  by  means  of  funnels  or  bellows  tubes  the  lamp  was  removed 
itself  outside  the  studio  after  each  exposure,  the  smoke  being  bottled  up 
inside ;  by  this  means  the  room  was  kept  tolerably  clear  of  smoke. 

In  conjunction  with  daylight,  there  is  no  doubt  artificial  lighting,  in  its 
many  forms,  plays  an  important  part,  and  brings  within  the  pale 
of  practical  photography  many  subjects  that  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deal  with.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- ■+ - 

PAPER  ENLARGEMENTS. 

The  man  who  essays  enlarged  negatives  should  not  confine  his 
efforts  to  glass,  otherwise  he  misses  some  new  and  delightful  ex¬ 
periences  and  effects. 

Once  over  the  initial  stages  there  is  something  very  pleasant  about  the 
making  of  enlarged  paper  negatives ;  the  work  simplifies  itself  into  the 
mere  exposure  and  development  of  “bromide”  prints,  a  branch  of  the 
art  known  in  some  degree  to  the  veriest  tyro  ;  the  only  detail  of  the 
manipulations  likely  in  any  way  to  embarrass  the  worker  being  the 
final  process  of  waxing  the  negative. 

One  simple  but  sufficient  reason  why  one  should  not  altogether  neglect 
this  department  of  photography  is  the  fact  the  d)y  plates  of  the  larger 
sizes  are  not  to  be  readily  purchased  in  the  average  town,  nor  are  they  if 
purchasable,  entirely  free  of  suspicion  as  regards  age,  whereas  bromide 
paper  will  usually  be  found  in  the  shops  in  rolls  and  fresh  enough  for 
the  purpose;  the  point  is  debatable,  but  I  think  on  the  whole,  if  it 
was  a  case  of  “  Hobson’s  choice,”  I  should  prefer  old  paper  to  old 
plates. 

Any  arrangement  in  use  for  enlarging  may  be  adopted.  I  much 
prefer  the  old,  simple,  and  cheap  method  of  enlarging  by  daylight  in  the 
old  familiar  way  of  a  blocked  window,  with  north  light  and  with  ground- 
glass  Bcreen  and  reflector  for  use,  as  they  generally  will  be,  if  necessary. 
The  apparatus  may  be  simple  and  homely,  almost  any  old  bellows 
camera  will  do  to  carry  the  lens,  but  the  latter  must  be  one  giving  good 
definitions,  provided  with  stops  and  of  focus  not  greatly  exceeding  the 


length  of  plate  to  be  enlarged  ;  the  mechanical  contrivance  for  holding 
the  paper  must  be  in  alignment  with  the  optical  arrangements  ;  the 
operating  room  must  be  for  a  time  a  perfect  dark  room  or  rather  as  much 
like  tbe  inside  of  a  big  camera  as  we  can  imagine  it  to  be ;  the 
transparency  from  which  we  design  to  make  the  negative  should  be  of 
g-iod  colour,  sharp,  clear,  clean,  and  not  too  dense ;  in  as  many  words, the 
more  perfect  the  picture  from  the  technical  point  the  better  chances  of  a 
successful  result. 

Presuming  now  that  we  intend  to  mike  enlarged  negatives,  measuring 
20  x  16,  which  is  a  popular  size  and  proportion,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  ta 
provide  at  least  three  trays.  Wooden  trays,  nea  ly  made,  varnished  in¬ 
side  and  out,  and  enamelled,  are  handy,  light,  and  practically  indestruct¬ 
ible,  if  carefully  used  (I  have  had  some  in  use  for  fifteen  years).  They 
are,  moreover,  cheap  and  easily  made  ;  they  will  not  come  to  grief  as  dc 
porcelain  dishes  at  the  first  blow,  and,  unlike  the  glass-bottomed  variety 
of  tray,  the  most  dismal  invention  of  the  past  two  decades,  they  won’t 
“  let  everything  through,”  if  you,  in  the  sepulchral  darkness  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  room,  suddenly  mistake  the  jug  or  bottle  for  the  work  table  ;  a 
man  who  can  pass  through  a  calamity  of  this  kind  without  profanity  has 
qualifications  which  should  lead  him  to  the  episcopal  bench.  However, 
the  trays  should  be  of  ample  size  ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  20  x  16 
negatives  on  sheets  measuring  the  full  size  of  23  x  17,  trimming  down 
after  they  are  finished  and  waxed.  The  trays,  being  perfectly  flat,  do 
not  lead  to  waste  in  the  matter  of  developing  solutions. 

Some  preliminary  trials  will  be  advisable  with  regard  not  only  ta 
exposure  and  development,  but  waxing.  We  may  make  these  trials  on 
the  small  scale,  using  the  transparency,  and  making  prints  by  contact-; 
carrying  the  process  through  from  beginning  tr  end  in  this  way,  we  shall 
be  better  equipped  for  work  when  we  come  to  the  more  serious  business 
of  handling  the  large  pieces  of  paper ;  exposures  must  be  ample,  and, 
allowing  extra  for  the  enlargement,  should  develop  up  as  clearly  and 
easily  as  in  the  smaller  contact  print.  Especially  is  this  experience 
useful  when  we  are  gauging  the  density  of  our  negative  print;  this 
density  should  be  quite  two  degrees  more  than  in  the  case  of  a  positive 
print;  we  must  not  only  allow  for  the  weakening  effect  of  the  “hypo"” 
bath  but,  after  waxing,  when  you  have  rendered  the  paper  transparent, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  fLtness  in  the  resultant  prints  if  the  negative 
is  not  of  normal  density. 

In  the  matter  of  development,  or  rather  as  to  choice  of  developer,  we 
may  use  hydroqumone,  amidol,  or  a  metol-hydrcquinone  solution;  the 
developer  should  be  used  at  first  under  strength,  that  is  to  say,  diluted , 
building  up  the  picture  by  the  addition  of  stronger  solutions,  if  necessary. 
It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  many 
times  upon  the  same  point  ;  as  a  fact,  I  may  say  that  any  standard 
hydrequinone  or  amidol  developer  will  do  for  our  purpose  if  moderately 
restrained  or  otherwise  diluted  ;  fixing,  washing,  and  drying  follow  in 
the  usual  way.  In  all  cases  I  find  the  better  technical  result  by  using  a 
piece  of  paper  a  size  larger  than  actually  wanted ;  this  allows  for  neat 
trimming  up  after  waxing  the  negative. 

A  fourih  dish  or  tray,  this  time  of  stout  zinc,  "s  used  for  the  waxing 
process.  A  tray  can  be  very  readily  made  out  of  the  t  zinc  by  measuring 
out  the  space  required,  bending  down  (using  one  side  and  end  of  a  table 
as  a  guide)  the  sides  and  ends,  squaring  up  the  corners  with  a  block  of 
wood  and  mallet,  afterwards  soldering  them  if  thought  necessary  ;  a  tray 
can  be  extemporised  in  this  way  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and  quite  good, 
enough  for  the  purpose. 

Now  for  waxing.  In  order  to  do  this  satisfactorily  and  with  the  least 
trouble  and  mess,  make  use  of  the  domestic  kitchen  ;  there  should  be  a 
good  fire  on  the  way,  and  no  one  about  to  interfere.  Spread  out  in  front 
of  the  stove  two  or  three  newspapers  (they  are  not  really  necessary,  but 
they  serve  to  silence  any  feminine  scruples),  put  the  zinc  tray  in  a  war  nr 
place,  and  then  melt  in  a  pipkin,  over  boiling  water,  about  a  pound  of 
clean  paraffin  wax — a  cheap  article,  and  one  which  can  be  used  over 
again.  Let  the  enlargements  be  perfectly  dry.  Now,  in  front  of  the  fire 
place  the  print  in  the  tray,  pour  over  it  the  melted  wax,  and  see  that  it 
is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  wax ;  of  course,  the  tray  must  be  hot 
enough  to  keep  the  wax  liquid  for  a  few  minutes  at  least.  This  done, 
remove  the  print  by  two  corners,  lifting  it  out  in  front  of  the  fire  so  that 
superfluous  wax  will  drain  off.  As  the  print  is  gradually  drained  and 
withdrawn  from  the  heat  the  wax  sets,  and,  by  the  time  we  have  removed 
the  enlargement  to  an  adjacent  table,  is  dry  and  finished,  except  for 
any  trimming  required.  This  ad  sounds  rather  like  a  greasy  and  messy 
business,  but  is  not  so  at  all. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  wax  a  dozen  negatives  in  this  way  in  less  thau 
half  an  hour,  and  without  making  any  mess  whatever.  The  room  should 
be  fairly  warm,  though,  and  the  fire  hot.  The  novice  will  possibly  find 
it  necessary  to  even  his  waxed  negatives  ;  he  is  apt  to  get  too  much  wax 
on.  This  can  be  once  more  drained  off  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  then 
finish  them  between  folds  of  blotting-paper  under  a  hot  iron. 

It  is  impossible  to  make,  by  any  mere  arrangement  of  words,  the 
waxing  of  paper  negatives  at  all  attractive,  the  mere  word  is  suggestive 
of  mess  and  discomfort ;  this  is  unfortunate,  for  many  are  deterred  by 
reason  of  it  from  attempting  an  easy  and  satisfactory  process  of  enlarging. 
If  nicely  made,  paper  negatives  are  as  satisfactory  in  the  workroom  as 
glass,  possibly  more  so,  and  are  certainly  as  lasting,  while  for  lightness 
and  convenience  of  storage  they  are  infinitely  better.  J.  P.  Note. 
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IMPORTANT  COPYRIGHT  DECISION. 

On  Fiiday,  July  29,  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Queen’s  Bench  Division, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  (without  a  jury),  an  action  brought  by 
Mr.  Gambier  Bolton  (supported  by  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union) 
against  the  London  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  and  Wiener’s,  Ltd.,  for  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  his  copyright  in  one  of  his  well-known  lion  studies  was 
heard,  and  after  a  hearing  of  nearly  three  hours  was  decided  in  his 
favour. 

Mr.  Crump,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Ricketts  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Neish, 
Howell,  Macfarlane,  solicitors  to  the  Union)  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
whilst  Mr.  T.  E.  Scrutton,  supported  by  two  other  juniors,  appeared  for 
the  defendants. 

Mr.  Scrutton  is  well  known  as  an  expert  on  copyright  law,  and  until 
the  present  proceedings  has  hitherto  always  appeared  for  the  Union  in 
their  actions  against  infringers. 

It  was  proved  by  the  evidence  that  the  defendants,  the  London  Exhibi¬ 
tions,  Ltd.,  had  instructed  their  co-defendants,  Weiners,  Ltd.,  to  prepare 
a  large  bill  or  poster  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  their  Exhibition  now 
being  held  at  Earl’s  Court,  and,  out  of  a  number  of  designs  submitted  to 
them,  selected  one  by  a  Mr.  J.  W.  E.  Page,  who  described  himself  as  an 
artist  of  repute  and  a  medallist ;  and  in  a  prominent  position  in  this 
original  sketch  appeared  a  large  animal  which  he  described  as  a  lion,  but 
which  the  plaintiff,  as  as  authority  on  natural  history,  described  as  a 
“  sick  rhinoceros  with  a  human  face.”  The  design  was  accepted  by  the 
London  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  on  the  condition  that  this  extraordinary  hybrid 
animal  should  be  properly  drawn  in,  and  should  appear  as  a  genuine 
lion  in  the  poster,  when  finished.  Mr.  Page  forwarded  with  his  original 
sketch  (unaltered)  to  Weiners,  Ltd  ,  who  are  lithographers  and  makers  of 
coloured  posters,  a  copy  of  the  publication  produced  last  year  by  George 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  and  known  as  ‘‘All  about  Animals,”  in  which  appeared 
the  lion  study  by  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton,  known  as  No.  304,  and  bearing 
plainly  in  its  right-hand  corner  the  word  “  Copyright.” 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  as  plaintiff  alleged,  the  photograph  was  en¬ 
larged  and  traced  from,  every  line,  curve,  and  position  of  each  hair  being 
identical  in  the  photograph  and  the  poster ;  and  considerable  amusement 
was  caused  when  the  huge  bill,  measuring  about  thirteen  feet  by  ten,  was 
suspended  by  the  defendants’  counsel’s  orders — a  most  fatal  one,  as 
it  eventually  proved — from  the  gallery  of  the  court  and  facing  the  Judge, 
whilst  the  plaintiff,  not  to  be  outdone,  promptly  filled  the  jury  box,  close 
to  the  Judge,  with  some  framed  specimens  of  his  44x34  inch  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  wild  animals,  including  that  of  the  lion,  No.  304. 

It  was  at  once  plainly  seen  that  the  figures  were  identical,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Page  swore  again  and  again  that  the  lion  in  the 
poster  was  produced  direct  from  his  hybrid  in  his  original  sketch,  and 
not  from  plaintiff’s  photograph  in  any  way,  directly  the  original  negative 
of  No.  304  was  banded  to  the  Judge,  with  a  negative,  made  to  scale,  of 
the  lion  in  the  poster,  and  these  were  superimposed  the  one  above  the 
other,  the  case  was  practically  over,  as  both  fitted  so  closely  that,  as  was 
said  at  the  time,  “there  was  not  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  difference 
between  them,”  excepting  the  curve  of  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  had 
been  altered. 

Mr.  Scrutton,  after  a  cross  examination  of  the  plaintiff,  called  four 
witnesses  for  the  defence  (including  the  artist),  and  then  quoted  case 
after  case  from  the  authorities,  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  plaintiff  had 
no  claim  whatever  against  defendants,  and,  after  a  short  reply  from 
Mr.  Crump,  Q.C.,  the  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  by  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew  in  the  following  words  :  “  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  in  this 
case  there  has  been  a  reproduction  of  this  work  of  art  of  the  plaintiff’s 
in  the  first  poster  that  was  published.  The  photograph  of  the  lion  is  a 
remarkable  work  of  art  of  that  description  ;  anybody  who  saw  it  would 
always  remember  it.  It  is  impressive  enough  to  produce  that  result, 
just  as  any  one  who  sees  Landseer’s  lions  in  Trafalgar-square  would 
readily  recognise  any  drawing  of  those  lions  afterwards. 

“  This,  as  the  plaintiff  explained,  cost  some  trouble,  and  involved  him 
in  considerable  delay  to  catch  the  right  attitude  and  position.  It  is  a 
very  striking  work  as  I  see  it  before  me  now.  He  has  been  using  that 
and  other  photographs  for  the  purpose,  as  he  has  explained,  of  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  animals  and  natural  history,  and  he  has  had  the 
exclusive  sale  of  this  and  other  photographs  of  animals  that  I  dare  say 
were  equally  successful.  It  is  some  time  since  this  photograph  was 
originally  produced,  and,  no  doubt,  the  observation  may  be  made  that  the 
public  had  got  tired  of  the  picture  in  question,  and  had  begun  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  photographs  that  he  was  still  selling ;  but  thejpublic 
taste  in  such  matters  may  revive,  and  I  really  have  to  say  what  it  would 
have  been  fair  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  asked  from  the  Exhibitions 
Company  if  they  had  come  to  him  to  be  permitted  to  reproduce  his  lion 
in  the  way  they  have  done,  because  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  at  any 
time  hereafter  the  portrait  will  have  the  vitality  which  it  had  previously 
possessed.  It  has  become  public  property,  advertised  most  extensively  in 
London,  and,  to  use  the  expression  that  has  been  used  in  the  course  of 
the  case  “  vulgarised  as  a  work  of  art.” 

“  Well,  he  is  entitled  to  penalties,  the  penalties  go  to  him,  and  I  have  to 
say  what  the  penalties  ought  to  be,  and  I  award  him,  in  respect  of  this 
reproduction,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds. 

“  Now,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  instructions 


given  to  Mr.  Scrutton,  to  make  out  that  there  was  no  copying  at  all.  I 
was  told  of  the  artist  who  drew  the  original  design,  and  was  informed 
that  he  would  be  called,  and  that  it  would  appear  that  the  lithograph 
was  from  his  original  sketch.  I  confess  that  I  was  highly  startled, 
with  the  materials  that  were  then  before  me,  at  the  hardihood  of  that 
statement.  The  artist  was  called,  and  when  the  sketch  was  produced 
it  appeared  that  there  was  nothing  that  could  possibly  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  a  poster  in  that  part  of  the  sketoh  which  related  to  the 
animal  in  question ;  but  it  was  indistinct  and  hazy,  and  it  was  clearly 
intended  that  the  lion  should  be  found  by  somebody  else,  and  should  be 
subsequently  inserted. 

“  I  had  the  lithographer  called  before  me,  and  he  said,  with  perfect 
propriety  and  candour,  that  he  had  copied  Mr.  Bolton’s  lion.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  got  at  that,  in  the  first  instance,  from  seeing  Newnes’ 
book.  He  did  not  conceal  for  a  moment  that  the  details  had  been  sup¬ 
plied  from  Mr.  Bolton’s  lion.  His  instructions  were  not  to  copy  it,  but 
to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction — “  for  the  purpose  of  detail  ” 
was  the  expression.  No  doubt  he  understood  that  he  was  intended  to 
copy  it,  and  he  copied  it  with  very  great  accuracy,  it  does  very  great 
credit  to  his  skill  as  a  copyist ;  no  one  who  looked  at  the  one  and  looked 
at  the  other  could  doubt  that  the  poster  was  a  reproduction  of  the  original 
photograph,  and,  that  being  the  position  of  things,  it  appears  to  me  that 
fifty  pounds  ought  to  be  the  amount  of  the  penalties  to  whioh  the 
plaintiff  is  entitled. 

“  There  only  remains  the  question  of  whether  both  the  defendant  com¬ 
panies  are  responsible  for  that.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
ought  not  to  say  that  the  London  Exhibitions  Company  ever  authorised 
this  reproduction,  but  they  were  unfortunate  enough  not  to  have  taken 
the  precaution  that  they  ought  to  have  taken,  that  the  lithographer 
whose  labour  they  employed  did  not  violate  this  Act  of  Parliament. 
Although  I  therefore  give  judgment  for  them,  they  shall  have  judgment 
without  costs.  The  judgment  against  the  Messrs.  Weiner  will  be  judg¬ 
ment  for  fifty  pounds  and  costs. 

“I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  grant  either  the  injunction  which  is 
asked  for  or  the  account  which  is  asked  for,  but  I  give  liberty  to  apply  in 
case  there  should  be  any  attempt  to  reproduce  the  original  poster  or  any 
other  copy  of  the  photograph.” 

With  regard  to  one  or  two  points  in  this  judgment,  it  was  proved  by 
evidence  that  “the  first  poster,”  as  described  by  the  Judge,  the  one 
containing  the  tracing  of  the  lion  photograph,  was  oovered  over  by  the 
orders  of  the  London  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  very  shortly  after  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  from  the  Union’s  solicitors,  and  the  artist,  Mr.  Page,  admitted 
drawing  the  lion  for  the  second  poster,  now  on  the  London  hoardings, 
which  was  pasted  over  the  first ;  this  new  lion  was  constantly  referred 
to  all  through  the  case  as  “  the  caricature  lion,”  and  Mr.  Scrutton 
was  considerably  taken  aback  when,  after  asking  plaintiff  why  it  was  per¬ 
sistently  called  by  this  title,  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton  described  it  as  “an  im¬ 
possible  lion  in  a»  utterly  impossible  position,”  that  it  was  suffering  from 
kidney  disease  in  an  aggravated  form,  having  a  large  hole  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  back,  immediately  over  those  useful  organs,  which  no  lion  in 
a  normal  condition  of  health  ever  showed ;  that  the  position  of  the  front 
paws  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  any  member  of  the  cat  tribe,  whilst 
the  face  was  that  of  a  bad-tempered  human  being  suffering  from  a 
dyspeptic  attack,  and  that,  as  an  admitted  example  of  Mr.  Page’s  original 
work,  nothing  could  have  been  produced  in  court  more  likely  to  assist  his 
(plaintiff’s)  case. 

The  artist,  Mr.  Page,  was  flatly  contradicted  by  his  witness  Mr.  Hager, 
the  lithographer  who  was  supposed  to  support  his  evidence,  for,  whilst 
the  former  swore  that  the  lion  in  the  first  poster  was  drawn  straight  from 
his  original  sketch  on  to  the  stone,  the  latter  freely  admitted  the  copying 
of  Mr.  Bolton’s  photograph,  which  he  stated  was  forwarded  to  him  foj 
Mr.  Page,  with  the  original  sketch,  Mr.  Hager  being  described  by  thf 
Judge  as  a  skilled  copyist. 

The  point  of  the  liability  of  the  defendants,  the  London  Exhibitions 
Ltd.,  was  felt  to  be  one  that  should  not  be  unduly  pressed  against  them, 
as  it  was  clear  that  they  had  not  authorised  the  use  of  the  photograph  in 
their  written  instructions  to  their  co-defendants,  but  the  Judge  marked 
his  feeling  of  the  carelessness  of  their  conduct,  in  not  having  taken  the 
precaution  of  finding  out  from  where  the  artist  had  got  the  lion  in  the 
finished  poster,  instead  of  the  hybrid  animal  to  which  they  had  so 
strongly  objected,  by  ordering  them  to  pay  their  costs  ;  whilst  the  other! 
defendants  not  only  have  to  pay  the  penalties  to  the  plaintiff,  but  have: 
to  pay  all  his  costs  as  well  as  their  own,  and  possibly  those  of  their  co¬ 
defendants  in  addition,  should  they  decide  to  bring  an  action  against 
them  for  this  purpose,  as  they  reserved  the  right  to  do,  if  necessary,  and| 
they  lose,  too,  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  which  they  admit  having  already 
spent,  in  altering  the  lion  on  the  original  poster,  on  instructions  received 
from  the  London  Exhibitions,  Ltd. 

The  point  as  to  the  injunction  and  account  of  all  posters  used  was  not 
pressed  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  as  it  was  felt  to  be  unnecessary  so  long 
after  the  first  poster  had  been  covered  over. 

Mr.  Scrutton  drew  some  amusing  and  totally  unlooked  for  replies  from 
Mr.  Gambier  Bolton  during  the  cross-examination,  which  provoked 
loud  laughter,  and  in  which  even  the  Court  joined.  Counsel 
starting  with  the  remark  that  this  particular  study,  No.  304,  did  not 
appear  in  the  list  issued  annually  by  the  plaintiff,  was  condoled  with 
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-over  his  apparent  loss  of  sight  of  recent  years,  as  the  photograph  was 
seventh  on  the  list  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Again,  when  the  artist’s 
original  sketch  was  handed  up  to  him,  with  a  request  that  he  would  take 
particular  notice  of  the  squares  drawn  on  it  in  pencil,  which  are  used 
•by  lithographers  in  reproducing  and  enlarging  a  sketch  on  to  stone, 
plaintiff  replied  that  he  could  with  difficulty  see  certain  squares  on  the 
sketch,  but  not  over  the  lion  portion  of  it.  But,  even  granting  that  they 
were  there,  any  person  could  draw  them,  and  that  counsel  should  know 
that  this  could  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  publication  of  the  hybrid 
•creature  in  the  sketch,  which,  as  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  he  knew  had 
never  been  used  for  that  purpose  at  all ;  which  proved  to  be  the  case  a 
little  later  on.  Some  further  amusement  took  place  when  plaintiff 
complained  to  the  Judge  that  some  of  the  first  posters,  bearing  his  traced 
•lion  photograph,  had  not  been  oovered  over,  a  month  after  the  receipt  of 
•his  letter  by  defendant’s  solicitors,  for,  on  counsel  pressing  him  as  to  why 
•he  had  not  informed  defendants  exactly  how  many  and  where  the 
•unaltered  posters  complained  of  could  be  seen,  he  subsided  amidst  great 
laughter  at  the  reply  that  he  (plaintiff)  had  other  and  better  things  to  do 
than  to  hunt  over  London  and  the  suburbs  for  posters,  which  the 
defendants  were  unable  to  find  for  themselves. 


Mr.  Gambier  Bolton  writes :  “  Once  more  piratically  inclined  artists 
and  their  employers  have  been  taught  a  sharp  lesson,  for  in  addition 
to  the  penalties  awarded  to  me  ...  .  the  question  of  damages  having 
•been  dropped  in  this  case  ....  they  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  the 
costs,  and,  as  these  are  extremely  heavy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  witness  the  edifying  spectacle  of  the  employers 
fighting  out  this  point  in  the  law  courts. 

The  case  is  interesting  and  instructive  from  another  point  of  view, 
and  might  go  down  to  posterity  as  an  altogether  unprecedented  case,  for  I 
•believe  it  to  be  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  have  been  able  to  get  the 
“  tracing  artist  ”  to  enter  the  witness-box.  It  is  strange  too  that  this 
desirable  result  should  have  been  directly  brought  about  at  the  instance 
of  the  counsel,  so  often  employed  in  the  past  by  the  Union  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  offenders  of  this  class,  but  who  on  this  occasion  forsook  the 
Union  and  who  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  “  an  endeavour  should 
be  made,  where  possible,  to  put  the  artist  on  oath,”  and  so  evidently 
tio  lead  to  the  result  so  greatly  desired  by  all  who  have  suffered  at 
piratically  inclined  individuals’  hands. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  close  this  case  without  a  reference  to  the 
great  assistance  I  have  received  from  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union, 
and  especially  from  their  solicitors,  who  have  carried  everything  through 
with  such  success ;  and  I  would  again  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
our  art-science,  whether  as  commercial  or  amateur  photographers,  to  send 
in  their  names  to  our  Secretary,  at  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C., 
without  delay  (a  subscription  or  fee  being  entirely  optional),  and  thus  to 
strengthen  our  hands  in  the  fight  against  those  who  would  steal  the 
result  of  our  labours,  and  attempt  to  pass  off  our  original  work  as  their 
own.” 

- * - 


THE  FORMATION  OF  PRINTS  BY  METALLIC  CONTACT. 

I  Researches  abound  and  multiply  on  the  subject  of  latent  images,  and 
their  formation.  Some  experiences  are  here  formulated  in  contravention 
to  those  laid  down  by  Mr.  Friese- Greene  in  his  lecture  at  the  Croydon 
Camera  Club,  published  in  the  June  Supplement  of  the  Journal  under 
the  title  of  “  Electric  Prints  with  Photographic  Reagents.”  They  may  also 
have  some  bearing  upon  the  researches  of  other  workers. 

It  will  be  presently  shewn  as  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  impression  of 
a  visible  image  by  contact  between  metal  and  prepared  paper  holding  a 
metallic  salt  is  due  to  chemical  action,  and  to  this  force  alone,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  electric  current  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  the 
demonstration. 

Then,  if  this  visible  image  can  be  thus  obtained,  it  is  but  natural  to 
infer  that  the  electricity  used  by  Mr.  Greene  in  the  formation  of  his 
ethereal  molecular  latent  images  was  probably  superfluous,  and  the 
generation  due  likewise  to  chemical  action  alone. 

Starting  upon  this  hypothesis,  it  was  first  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
substances  were  likely  to  be  present  in  his  examples  which  might  enter 
into  the  building  up  of  a  latent  deposit. 

In  water  itself,  amongst  other  chemicals,  are  found  carbonates, 
sulphates,  chlorides,  silica,  and  alumina.  In  paper,  strange  coincidence, 
•carbonates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  silica,  and  alumina  are  likewise  there. 
Of  course,  in  neither  case  are  they  all  present  together.  These  given  are 
used  amongst  others  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  but  acids  and  bases 
are  generated  in  the  material  itself,  by  reactions,  the  result  of  storage,  by 
products  of  the  combustion  of  gas  and  other  sources.  Then,  further, 
water  contains  traces  of  metals  and  foreign  matter,  besides  that  men¬ 
tioned,  whilst  extraneous  gases  from  the  atmosphere  are  amongst  its 
impurities,  the  influence  of  which  might  take  a  share  in  promoting 
chemical  action. 

With  the  knowledge,  however,  that  the  substances  first  stated  were 
likely  to  be  present  in  some  form  or  other,  the  experiments  were  accord¬ 
ingly  based  and  are  here  given. 

Example  I.  —  Take  a  piece  of  ordinary  paper  (in  these  trials  a 


common  writing  paper),  damp  it  with  plain  water.  With  a  silver  point 
write  upon  the  moist  paper.  (In  this  experiment  a  silver  toothpick  was 
used.)  The  paper  is  then  immersed  in,  or  brushed  over  with,  a  ten  per 
cent,  bath  of  iron  sulphate.  The  exact  strength  is  immaterial.  A  slight 
image  appears,  which  can  be  intensified  by  dropping  upon  it  some  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Result :  the  concealed  writing  is  made 
visible ;  in  other  words,  a  coloured  deposit  is  formed  of  the  latent 
one. 

Example  II. — A  soda  accelerator,  used  in  developing  and  consisting  of 
soda  carbonate  and  soda  sulphite,  is  to  be  found  in  the  dark  room.  Take 
a  few  drops  and  further  dilute  it  with  water.  Immerse  a  piece  of  paper 
into  this,  then  wiite  upon  it  with  a  metal  stylus.  It  may  be  either  of 
iron,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  or  lead  (in  this  instance  it  was  a  round-pointed 
iron  hairpin,  with  the  japan  rubbed  off).  The  paper  is  put  through  the 
same  reactions  as  in  the  previous  test.  Result :  a  print  as  before,  but 
darker. 

Example  III.— A  platinotype  acid  clearing  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  water  was  next  tried  for  damping  the  paper.  A  piece  of  lead  foil 
rolled  round  a  pointed  bit  of  wood  was  the  stylus.  When  developed,  the 
result  was  a  good  print. 

Example  IV. — Fuller’s  earth  bad  been  obtained  for  absorbing  a  grease 
mark  made  upon  the  mount  of  an  enlargement.  Here  we  had  a  porous 
silicate  of  alumina.  Some  of  this  was  agitated  with  water,  and,  without 
allowing  the  sediment  to  quite  settle,  paper  was  immersed  into  it.  After 
proceeding  as  before,  the  result  gave  a  strong  grey-black  print.  In  this 
case  a  piece  of  copper  bell-wire  was  used  to  write  with. 

The  methods  were  then  varied,  other  samples  of  paper  tried,  and  in 
some  cases  the  mode  of  developing  was  reversed,  the  silver  being  applied 
before  the  iron.  In  all  trials  a  visible  image  was  brought  out.  Other 
substances  could  have  been  used  in  the  experiments,  but  these  were 
thought  sufficient  to  show  that  images  can  be  formed  by  simply  writing 
with  a  metal  point  upon  paper  under  certain  conditions  without  the  aid 
of  the  electric  current.  This  seemed  satisfactory. 

As  in  the  previous  trials,  a  certain  amount  of  friction  would  have  to  be 
used,  which,  in  some  cases,  especially  with  lead,  might  have  left  a 
minute  portion  of  metal  upon  the  paper,  and,  if  such  was  the  case,  would 
allow  for  the  action  of  the  developer.  Endeavours  were,  therefore,  made 
to  obtain  prints  from  metal  by  simple  contact  without  friction  upon  paper 
under  similar  conditions  of  damping,  the  metals  brought  into  use  being 
lead  or  type  metal,  zinc  and  copper,  as  these  are  the  metals  in  use  for 
mechanical  printing. 

Examples  V.  to  VII. — Type  metal  not  being  handy,  the  leaden  capsule 
from  a  pyro  bottle  was  taken.  Paper  prepared  with  chemicals,  as  in  the 
previous  second,  third,  and  fourth  examples,  was  brought  consecutively 
into  contact  with  the  metal,  pressure  being  obtained  by  rolling  them 
down  with  a  rubber  roller  used  in  the  mounting  of  photographic  prints. 

Examples  VIII.  to  X. — In  these  experiments  a  piece  of  finely  perforated 
zinc  left  over  from  some  used  as  a  partial  cover  to  a  ventilator  in  the 
dark  room  was  brought  into  requisition  after  having  been  rubbed  clean 
with  glass  paper,  similar  damping  baths  being  used  as  with  the  lead 
relief,  the  mode  of  obtaining  pressure  being  varied.  The  paper  and 
metal  was  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  contact  obtained  by  a 
copying  press. 

Examples  XI.  to  XIII. — For  the  copper  examples  a  bronze  coin  was 
used,  the  paper  being  pressed  down  on  the  coin  with  the  fingers,  the 
procedure  in  all  else  being  the  same  as  before.  In  every  trial  an  image 
discriminating  the  points  of  contact  was  obtained.  In  some  cases,  if  the 
print  did  not  come  up  in  the  iron  bath,  it  had  the  silver  solution  applied, 
and  in  other  cases  it  was  changed  again  to  the  iron  bath,  stronger  images 
being  thus  obtained.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  the  bath  deteriorated 
in  its  working  by  so  mixing  the  chemicals.  The  paper  was  therefore 
slightly  washed  between  the  operations.  In  some  instances  stronger 
images  resulted  by  longer  contact ;  at  other  times  weak  parts  came  up  in 
consequence  of  not  having  had  even  contact  all  over.  Paper  damped 
with  water  alone  (as  in  No.  1  example)  was  tried,  but  did  not  bring  up 
satisfactory  images  in  all  cases,  presumably  because  the  samples  of  paper 
did  not  contain  the  chemicals  requisite  to  help  the  reaction.  Pyro,  and 
iron,  and  bichromate,  and  silver,  as  developers,  were  tried,  with  satisfactory 
results. 

Upon  coming  to  that  part  of  the  subject  where  impressions  are  made 
upon  prepared  paper,  one  gets  to  a  familiar  part  of  the  matter.  It  has 
been  experimented  upon  under  many  conditions  for  some  considerable 
time  by  the  writer  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  J.  W.  Cooper.  Here  a  de¬ 
veloper  is  not  required ;  simple  chemical  contact  instantly  brings  out  an 
image  brilliant  and  sharp  as  any  copper-plate  print. 

Example  XIV. — Prepare  paper  by  damping  it  with  a  weak  solution  of 
lead  nitrate,  say,  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  bring  this  into  contact 
with  the  zinc  or  copper  photo-mechanical  block.  A  type-metal  or  lead 
block,  unless  it  be  an  electro,  is  not  available  in  this  experiment,  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  result  will  be  a  strong  jet-black  print,  which 
does  not  require  fixing,  as  the  lead  salt  on  the  paper  not  decomposed  is 
unaffected  by  light  to  any  marked  degree,  but  the  atmosphere  will  cause 
it  to  fade  after  some  time.  Copper  salts  will  also  make  a  print,  but  the 
image  itself  decomposes  rapidly.  Other  salts  lend  themselves  to  this 
process,  but  the  best  results  can  be  got  from  silver  nitrate.  Prints  can 
be  made  upon  paper  prepared  or  damped  with  this  salt  from  type  metal, 
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zinc,  copper,  lead,  iron,  anl  other  metallic  substances  of  a  strong  colour 
varying  from  red  to  blue-black  according  to  the  metal  used  and  other 
conditions,  simple  contact  only  being  required.  The  unacted-upon  salt 
is  fixed  out  with  soda  hyposulphite  to  make  prints  permanent  to  any 
ordinary  circumstances.  They,  being  composed  of  metallic  silver,  are 
amendable  to  reactions  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions. 

A  piece  of  well-damped  P.O.P.,  brought  into  contact  with  a  metal 
relief  will  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  this  process. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  method  see  pages  620  and  621  of  the 
Journal  for  1897. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
bromide  of  silver  plates,  or  paper  damped  with  a  weak  solution  of 
ammoniated  water,  give  good  images  by  simple  contact  with  copper  blocks 
or  bronze  coins  without  requiring  any  developing.  Some  other  of  the 
metals  are  available  under  special  conditions,  but  prints  can  be  got  from 
most  metals  by  simple  contact  with  the  bromide  of  silver  salt  whilst 
humid,  the  latent  image  formed  being  then  developed,  as  in  the  case  of 
light-struck  pictures.  They  do  not  offer  any  advantage  over  printing- 
out  images  by  metallic  contact.  It  is  interesting,  however,  more 
especially  as  Mr.  Greene  grounds  his  recent  demonstration  up  n  the 
lecture  given  by  him  at  the  Bath  Photographic  Club  in  1888,  and  pub¬ 
lished  on  page  715  of  the  Journal  for  that  year.  By  the  preceding 
means  the  impression  of  the  coin  upon  the  bromide  plate  could  have 
been  obtained  by  him  without  the  aid  of  the  electric  current. 

Practical  results  herein  demonstrated  likewise  prove  the  superfluity 
of  the  electric  current  where  a  suitably  prepared  metallic  papar  is  used 
to  form  direct  prints  by  contact  with  metal  without  development. 

Further,  it  is  positively  shown  that  prints  are  obtainable  by  simple 
contact  under  certain  conditions,  whereby  a  latent  deposit  is  formed 
developable  into  visible  matter.  Therefore  in  this  case  also  electricity  is 
so  far  a  superfluity. 

It  will  not  be  absolutely  asserted  that  electricity  cannot  aid  the 
formation  of  this  latent  print,  but  I  maintain  that  it  can  be  obtained 
without  bringing  the  electric  current  to  bear  upon  it  at  all.  In  coming 
to  conclusions  the  theorist  very  often  ignores  forces  which  are  likely  to 
be  coefficient  or  coequal.  So,  moreover,  one  force  may  be  mistaken  for 
another,  if  not  carefully  examined.  Of  course,  for  the  purposes  of 
argument  or  other  reasons,  it  may  be  convenient  to  assume  conclusions. 
Tbey  may  be  correct,  but  are  liable  to  be  erroneous.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  by  experimental  or  observed  facts,  that  the  conclusons  arrived 
at  by  Mr.  Greene  are  at  fault.  Henry  Soar. 

- - — - - 

TUBKISH  DELIGHT. 

The  delight  of  the  Turk  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  putting  as  many 
obstructions  and  inconveniences  as  possible  in  the  path  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher.  It  may  be  therefore  that  a  few  of  my  experiences  with  them 
during  the  last  four  months  will  be  of  some  service  to  those  who  intend 
to  visit  the  land  over  which  waves  the  Turkish  flag — if,  indeed,  they 
have  the  courage  to  do  so  after  reading  this  article. 

Had  I  been  a  confirmed  hand-camera  worker  ,my  path  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  smoother,  but  to  do  anything  like  passable  work 
in  the  covered  bazaars  and  narrow,  vaulted  streets,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  a  stand  camera,  which  type,  of  course,  attracts  the 
eagle  eye  of  those  in  authority  quicker  than  a  so-called  detective  would 
do  ;  hence,  perhaps,  ninety  per  cent,  of  my  troubles.  For  general  street 
work  a  hand  camera  is  certainly  very  useful,  but  one  has  to  be  extremely 
careful  if  minarets  are  included  in  the  view  or  distortion  will  be  evident, 
as  they  tower  up  very  conspicuously  abjve  the  low,  narrow  streets. 

After  leaving  Egypt — where,  by  the  way,  I  found  work  fairly  easy — I 
went  to  Jaffa,  and  it  was  there  I  began  to  realise  that  I  had  entered  the 
land  of  the  Sultan.  Many  tourist  agents  boarded  the  steamer  ;  but,  as  I 
had  an  introduction  to  Gaze’s  manager,  I  placed  myself  in  his  hands. 
He  was  an  exceptionally  sharp  and  clever  fellow,  and  got  my  apparatus 
through  the  customs  with  the  exception  of  a  small  box  containing  thirty 
empty  dark  slides.  I  had  been  warned  in  Cairo  not  to  fill  them,  as  they 
would  probably  be  opened  at  the  custom-house,  and  such  proved  correct. 
I  was  sent  for  to  the  office,  where  I  .found  three  officials  playing  at  opening 
and  shutting  the  slides,  and,  after  explaining  that  they  were  “  used  up,” 
i.e.,  empty,  &c.,  and,  furthermore,  did  not  intend  to  use  them  in  this 
country,  but  was  going  back  to  England  as  soon  as  possible,  and  many 
other  pretty  little  stories,  I  was  allowed  to  go.  A  few  tourists  on  board 
who  had  cameras,  refused  to  put  themselves  into  an  agent’s  hands,  as 
they  thought  it  better  and  cheaper  to  go  ashore  “  on  their  own.”  These 
people  had  great  trouble  in  the  custom-house,  many  cameras  being 
opened  and  heavy  “backsheish”  necessary  to  get  them  through,  such  a 
policy  is  more  expensive  and  troublesome  than  joining  agents  ;  the  latter 
pay  the  authorities  a  fixed  price  per  head  passed  through  by  them,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  nothing  is  opened,  but  the  agent’s  word  taken 
as  Gospel.  I  have  no  hesitation,  after  passing  through  four  Turkish 
custom-house,  in  recommending  all  photographers  to  join  one  of  the 
large  contractors  as  the  fee  pAid  him  will  be  less  than  that  demanded  in 
what  many  truthfully  call  the  “  robbers’  den.” 

While  at  Jaffa  I  had  sent  me  a  gross  of  dry  plates.  They  were 
addressed  to  a  certain  hotel  in  the  town,  but  upon  inquiry  I  found  the 


customs  authorities  would  not  let  them  pass  until  I  made  a  persona! 
application.  I  went  alone  on  the  first  visit,  but  I  soon  found  that  it 
would  take  me  about  six  months,  and  as  many  pounds,  to  get  them 
through.  I  then  asked  Gaze’s  man  to  go  with  me.  H;  Wjut,  and  this 
is  a  rough  outline  of  what  happened.  The  man  in  the  customs  office 
refused  to  see  about  them  until  he  had  “  backsheish,”  waich,  in  due 
time,  he  got  ;  we  then  found  he  would  not  leave  his  oftLe,  but  called 
another  man  to  go  with  us  to  the  goods  shed ;  this  good  man  also  refused 
to  do  his  work  unless  backsheish  was  forthcoming.  The  examiner,  the 
man  who  signed  the  receipt,  the  porters  who  carried  them,  the  gate¬ 
keeper,  and  numerous  other  minor  officers  all  wanted  backsheish— some 
got  it,  others  did  not ;  any  way,  that  visit  to  the  custom-house  cost  me 
three  hours  and  (with  duty)  considerably  over  two  pounds.  I  forget 
exactly  what  the  duty  was,  but  I  was  told  that  instead  of  paying  it  I 
could  leave  plates  to  the  value ;  a  hasty  mental  calculation,  however,  told 
me  to  pay  the  money,  more  especially  as  they  had  by  some  accident 
slightly  undervalued  the  plates.  H  jw  they  managed  to  make  such  as  mall 
mistake  I  cannot  imagine,  as  I  saw  over  the  clerk’s  desk  a  complete  list  of 
dry  plates,  their  sizes  and  prices. 

Work  in  Jaffa  is  easy.  I  met  with  but  one  trouble,  and  that  while 
attempting  to  photograph  a  group  of  wives  wailing  over  the  grave  of  their 
lost  husband.  I  asked  my  dragoman  to  look  at,  talk  about,  and  point 
to  a  certain  tree  a  few  feet  beyond  the  widows  ;  this  he  did  very  nicely 
while  I  was  focussing,  but,  before  I  could  make  an  exposure,  I  had  around 
me  a  howling  crowd  of  about  thirty  natives  who  must  have  seen  through 
my  little  game  ;  whether  or  not,  I  am  bound  to  confess  I  left  that 
cemetery  very  much  quicker  than  I  entered  it. 

Ramleh  and  Lydda  were  the  next  places  I  visited,  and  all  went  well 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  young  Muslims  objecting  to  me  photographing 
the  tomb  of  St.  George  at  the  latter  place  ;  but,  while  my  dragoman  was 
arguing  the  point  with  them,  I  was  making  my  exposures,  and  in  the 
end  we  parted  friendly,  because  they,  no  doubt,  thought  I  was  packing  up 
at  their  wish. 

In  Jerusalem  one  generally  reckons  on  doing  the  mo3t  work,  audit 
was  in  this  grand  old  city  that  I  made  over  500  exposures  in  a  little 
over  two  months.  Compared  with  my  after-experiences,  Jerusalem  is 
certainly  an  easy  place  to  work  in  as  long  as  one  keeps  to  the  general 
street  work  :  it  is  when  the  holy  places  and  interiors  are  attempted  that 
trouble  begins.  I  had  special  introductions  to  two  consuls  in  Jerusalem, 
and  their  advice  to  me,  when  looked  at  side  by  side,  certainly  seems  very 
curious.  I  prefer  not  to  name  the  gentlemen,  but  give  the  incident,  and 
it  should  prove  an  interesting  puzzle  to  allot  the  replies  to  two  different 
nationalities.  One  said  to  me,  “  Do  not  do  anything  rashly,  but  come  if 
possible  and  ask  my  opinion  about  each  place,  you  cannot  be  too  careful 
while  in  this  country.”  The  other  said  “Go  where  you  like,  do  what 
you  like,  and  if  you  get  into  trouble  send  for  me.”  I  did  not  trouble 
either  of  them  very  much,  two  visits  each  was  all  I  paid  them. 

There  are  many  places  that  claim  to  be  the  paradise  of  photographers, 
but  in  my  humble  opinion  nothing  can  better  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at 
Jerusalem.  All  intending  visitors  to  this  building,  whether  photo¬ 
graphers  or  not,  must  apply  to  the  Consul,  who,  at  the  appointed  time, 
sends  his  kavass  to  accompany  the  visitor.  The  kavars  on  his  way  to 
the  mosque  calls  at  the  barracks  for  a  military  offiier,  and  between  these 
two  officials  one  is  permitted  to  inspect  the  mosque  and  its  treasures, 
no  photography  is  allowed  therein  according  to  the  law,  but  by  aid  of  a 
little  backsheish  the  two  officials  can  be  made  to  shut  their  eyes  to  a 
hand  camera,  and  all  is  well.  A  stand  camera  is,  of  course,  more 
noticeable,  and  therefore  not  allowed  without  a  special  permit  from  the 
Pasha,  and  which  he  has  never  been  known  to  grant.  I  knew  for  a  fact 
stand  cameras  had  been  used  in  the  grounds,  and  I  intended  to  do  my 
level  best,  accompanied  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  coin.  I  told  the 
Consul  this,  and  as  he  probably  saw  a  determined  look  in  my  face,  he 
promised  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  his  Moslim  kavass,  and  do  his  very 
best  for  me.  At  6.30  the  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  one  of  tbe 
hotel  servants,  who  said  the  kavars  wanted  to  see  me  at  once.  “  Come 
now,”  he  said,  on  seeing  me  a  few  moments  later  (he  spoke  little 
English),  “come  now  and  photograph  pictures,  come  now  with  me  to 
mosque.”  I  thought  it  a  chance  not  to  be  missed,  although  my  break¬ 
fast  was  —  and  off  we  went. 

On  our  way  there  I  asked  what  the  amount  of  the  bribe  was  to  be,  as 
I  preferred  paying  a  lump  sum  to  one  man,  and  let  him  settle  with  those 
in  charge  of  the  various  departments ;  such  a  method  I  find  better  than 
tipping  each  one — very  often  the  wrong  one — separately.  The  sum 
finally  agreed  upon  was  25s.,  and  the  fellow  deserves  the  highest  possible 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  his  contract ;  he  managed 
things  so  well  that  I  worked  unmolested  until  11.55  a.m.,  when  he  said 
it  would  be  best  to  go,  before  trouble  began.  I  thought  so  too,  especially 
as  I  had  made  fifty-two  exposures.  Many  who  knew  what  I  had  done 
said  that  I  hold  the  record,  as  I  was  longer  in  the  place  than  any  othei 
“  unbeliever  ”  had  been.  During  the  morning  I  paid  a  man  5s.  to  fetcr 
more  plates,  which  brought  the  total  up  to  30s. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  next  place  of  importance  tc 
photographers,  and  certainly  the  most  difficult.  The  consuls  hav< 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  building;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  t 
seek  their  aid.  The  exterior  can  only  be  successfully  taken  from  th 
roof  of  the  Greek  convent  opposite.  Sixpence  to  the  doorkeeper,  am, 
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6 d.  to  the  monk  who  gets  the  ladder,  makes  the  business  very  simple. 
We,  of  course,  have  Christinas  here  to  deal  with,  and  they,  ali  the  way 
'through  Palestine,  are  better  disposed  to  photographers  than  the 
followers  of  Mohammed.  Although  Christians  occupy  the  church,  the 
dooi keepers  are  Moslims,  and  this  is  where  the  trouble  begins.  Almost 
everything  inside  the  church  requires  magnesium,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  many  photographers  do  not  bother  about  it.  Whilst,  however, 

I  was  taking  my  first  walk  round  thj  place  (without  a  camera),  I  noticed 
one  enthusiastic  amateur  place  his  pocket  Kodak  on  the  steps  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Helena,  and  gave  an  exposure  of  one  minute.  I  gave  two 
hours,  and  even  then  under-exposure  was  the  result. 

Five  or  six  Moslims  generally  sit  in  a  recess  against  the  door,  and  it 
was  10  these  I  applied  for  particulars  of  permits.  They  told  me  the 
priests  never  allowed  a  camera  inside,  and  my  only  way  was  to  make  it 
worth  their  (the  dooi  keepers’)  while  to  let  me  in  during  the  hours  the 
church  was  closed,  i.e.,  10.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  I  paid  two  visits  to  the 
place  during  closing  time,  and  used  magnesium  until  the  whole  building 
was  so  full  of  smoke  that  clear  pictures  were  no  longer  possible.  I  got  off 
with  a  fine  of  10s.  for  the  two  visits,  and  that  I  consider  fairly  cheap. 
Two  dozen  exposures  were  the  result. 

The  usual  tips  to  the  keepers  of  the  many  Christian  churches  will  pass 
in  ihe  camera,  but  a  charge  of  two  francs  is  made  for  photographing  the 
■Garden  Tomb  of  Christ  (so  called). 

The  “pla.e  of  ascension,”  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  belongs  to  the 
Muslim,  and,  after  many  attempts  to  gain  admittance,  I  gave  up  in 
despair.  At  the  Tomb  of  David  five  pounds  was  demanded  by  the 
Muslim  keeper,  which,  needless  to  say,  he  didn’t  get.  After  my  visit  I 
sent  many  people  to  inquire,  and  the  reply  was  always  the  same.  The 
interior  has  been  photographed,  and  very  good  prints  may  be  obtained 
lor  fivepence.  I  bought  one. 

I  was  stoned  whilst  photographing  the  Jews’  Wailing  Place,  and  also 
at  the  Ninth  Station  of  the  Cross;  at  the  latter  place  I  was  badly 
injured  by  a  very  lar-e  stone  being  dropped  from  a  roof. 

At  Bethlehem  all  went  well.  The  usual  backsheish  enabled  me  to 
photograph  anything.  The  soldier  who  kept  guard  over  the  manger  was 
so  pleased  with  my  flash  lamp  that  he  refused  (!)  to  take  anything,  he 
said  he  had  never  spent  such  a  pleasant  time  before,  and  asked  me  to  go 
again. 

No  one,  whether  a  photographer  or  not,  is  allowed  to  go  down  to 
Jericho,  the  Jordan,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  without  a  guard,  and  whilst  with 
him  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever.  It  was  when  I  lost  him  in  Jericho 
that  the  natives  were  troublesome,  and  objected  to  me  photographing 
their  dirty  mud  huts.  Bethany  is  on  the  Jericho  road,  and  here  small 
backsheish  only  is  necessary  to  photograph  the  home  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  and  the  Tomb  of  Lazarus. 

_  Hebron  is  said  to  be  the  roughest  town  in  the  country,  and,  after  many 
visits,  I  should  recommend  no  one  to  venture  far  without  picking  up 
with  a  soldier.  The  poor  fellows  are  only  too  anxious  to  walk  with  visitors 
and  to  earn  sixpence.  I  walked  between  two  soldiers  all  one  morning 
ifor  one  shilling,  and  I  could  never  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  looked 
flake  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  an  army  deserter.  On  my  first  visit  I  could 
ia®4  find  a  soldier  for  some  considerable  time,  and  I  commenced  working 
alone.  I  had  round  me,  in  a  few  moments,  a  crowd  of  natives,  who 
'hswled  and  danced  like  savages,  and  when  I  set  up  my  camera  to  focus 
'ike  oxosque,  some  one,  whilst  my  head  was  under  the  focussing  cloth, 
hit  the  eamera  with  a  stick  and  knocked  it  down.  I  was  told  afterwards 
■that  my  head  was  aimed  at,  but,  being  covered  up,  they  probably  didn’t 
know  exactly  where  it  was.  In  the  midst  of  the  bother  two  soldiers 
appeared  and  cleared  away  some  of  the  mob,  and  afterwards  kept  with 
me 'Until  I  was  in  my  carriage  and  safely  on  my  way  back  to  Jerusalem. 
On  my  next  visits  I  eDgx0ed  the  s  ddiers  before  starting  work,  and  all 
'Went  well. 

Before  leaving  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  journey  through 
the 'interior  of  the  country  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  the  authorities  for 
a  local  passport,  called  a  “  tezkereh.”  A  form  is  given,  on  which  are 
printed  fourteen  questions,  one  of  which  is  “occupation.”  Here  a 
difficulty  arose,  for,  on  this  trip,  I  acted  as  correspondent  for  two  London 
newspapers,  and  it  was  a  question  of  which  was  likely  to  be  the  best 
treated — a  journalist  or  a  photographer  ?  As  my  photographic  troubles 
had  been  great,  I  sought  refuge  under  the  cloak  of  “  our  special  corre¬ 
spondent  but,  alas !  what  a  blunder  I  made.  Before  sending  in  the 
piper  I  happened  to  meet  one  of  our  best  English  authorities  on 
Palestine,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  I  filled  in  “  artist,”  “  because,”  said  he, 

“  artists  are  really  considered  very  harmless  people.”  Now  that  I  am 
leaving  the  country  I  bag  to  differ,  and,  on  the  next  visit,  I  intend  finding 
a  new  occupation  altogether. 

After  leaving  Jerusalem  I  photographed  in  all  the  villages  without 
hearing  any  objection  until  I  arrived  at  Nablous.  Entering  the  town  in 
the  evening,  I  happened  to  meet  the  English  missionary,  who  I  had  been 
introduced  to  a  few  weeks  previously  in  Jerusalem.  He  told  me  that 
only  the  day  before  an  eminent  American  photographer  had  been  stopped 
work  in  the  midst  of  posing  a  group  of  children  belonging  to  the  mission 
school,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  town  at  once,  as  no  photography  was 
allowed.  His  visit  with  the  missionary  to  the  authorities  was  of  no  * 
nse,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go.  This  was  not  good  news.  The  missionary 
cheerfully  suggested  that  I  should  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  get 


what  views  I  wanted  before  any  one  of  importance  got  about  and  stopped 
me,  and  also  to  clear  off  as  soon  as  I  had  finit-hed,  and  not  hang  about 
in  the  hope  of  getting  more.  After  my  tent  had  been  pitched  some  few 
minutes  an  officer  visited  me,  wanted  to  see  tezkereh,  and  to  know  all 
my  business,  <kc.  ;  but  I  carefully  kept  from  him  the  true  facts.  My 
dragoman  had  carefully  covered  up  the  boxes  containing  the  dangerous 
(sic)  materials,  but  I,  nevertheless,  a-  xiously  watched  his  eagle  eye 
sweeping  over  the  contents  of  the  tent.  Aft  r  getting  his  backsheish 
(which  is  always  looked  for  after  troubling  you),  and  we  a  few  of  his 
cigarettes,  we  parted,  I  thought,  on  very  good  terms.  He  must,  however, 
have  had  suspicions,  for  shortly  after  his  departure  a  man  in  a 
“  butcher’s-blue  ”  suit,  red  fez,  and  a  large  sword  came  to  say  he  had 
orders  to  watch  the  tent.  We,  of  course,  said  we  were  very  pleased  to  see 
him,  and  made  a  big  fuss  over  him. 

Early  next  morning  I  peeped  through  the  door  of  the  tent  and  found 
my  soldier  friend  fast  asleep  ;  probably  it  was  his  snoring  that  awakened 
me.  I  gave  my  dragoman  orders  to  pack  the  tent,  &c.,  and  to  pick  me 
up  on  the  road,  as  I  intending  going  before  the  caravan  for  the  purpose 
of  photographing  a  few  things  on  the  road.  I  left  the  tent  by  the  back 
way,  as  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  wake  the  soldier  by  leaving  the  proper  way, 
and  went  at  once  for  the  views  I  required,  the  caravan  picking  me  up  a 
few  hours  later  on  the  road  to  Jenin.  That  is  how  my  negatives  of 
Nablous  were  obtained. 

At  Jenin  other  soldiers  visited  me  for  the  purpose  of  examining  papers, 
but  they  objected  not  in  any  way  to  the  cameras  they  saw  in  the  tent,  or 
to  me  using  one  the  next  day  in  town. 

Leaving  Jenin,  I  worked  quite  comfortably  in  the  smaller  villages — 
Jezr-  el,  Shuaem,  Nain,  Endor,  Tabor,  &c.,  until  I  reached  Tiberias,  where 
I  was  turned  out  of  the  castle  grounds,  fortunately  after  making  all 
necessary  exposures.  Work  round  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  went 
well,  as  did  that  during  my  j  >urney  to  Nazareth.  At  Nazareth  I  found 
my  tent  pitched  beside  that  of  the  American  photographer  spoken  of 
previously,  and  many  pleasant  hours  we  spent  together,  talking  over  our 
troubles  in  a  foreign  land,  and  of  matters  connected  with  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art  both  in  England  and  America.  Had  we  not  met,  I  should 
have  had  a  terrible  tale  to  tell  of  Nazareth,  but  my  path  was  smoothed 
by  his  useful  tips,  and  refusal  was  met  with  at  but  two  places,  Joseph’s 
Workshop,  and  the  Table  of  Christ,  both  of  which,  h  >wever,  my  friend 
obtained  a  few  days  before.  The  reply  I  got  was  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  already  been  photographed  too  many  times.  A  large  backsheish 
was  offered,  but  the  priest  was  firm.  I  would  like  to  give  my  friend’s 
terrible  experiences,  but  for  the  present  I  will  keep  to  my  own. 

The  journey  to  Haifa  and  Acre  passed  off  very  well.  I  noticed,  how¬ 
ever,  an  the  latter  town  I  was  followed  all  the  time  by  a  soldier,  but  he 
said  nothing,  probably  because  I  was  careful  to  keep  away  from  the 
fortifications.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  authorities  kept  a 
strict  watch  on  my  movements,  for,  on  entering  Tyre  the  next  evening  I 
was  met  by  two  soldiers,  who  warned  me  not  to  unpack  my  apparatus,  as 
they  had  orders  from  their  chief  to  smash  all  cameras,  and,  as  a  proof  of 
this,  one  of  them  opened  his  pocket-book  and  gave  me  the  name  and 
address  of  a  well-known  English  photographer  whose  camera  they  seized 
a  month  previously.  If  they  had  not  received  news  from  Acre,  how 
should  they  know  my  business  ?  To  my  great  surprise,  no  soldiers  were 
stationed  outside  my  tent  that  night,  but  whether  or  not  they  were 
lurking  round  some  corner  I  cannot  say.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  chief,  who 
received  me  very  kindly  and  said  he  had  given  orders  and  there  was  an 
end  of  it.  That  is  all  I  could  get  out  of  him,  and  he  gracefully  retired. 
Tyre  has  one  of  the  most  picturesque  harbours  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I 
deeply  regretted  that  I  could  not  use  a  camera.  As  soon  as  I  was  outside 
the  city  walls  I  heard  a  gun  fired  ;  I  asked  some  natives  the  meaning  of  it, 
but  the  reply  was  that  they  did  not  know,  as  it  was  very  unusual.  I 
have  my  own  private  opinions  about  that  salute,  but  I  am  really  too 
modest  to  write  them. 

When  going  to  Sidon  I  rode  on  ahead  of  my  caravan  and  entered  the 
town  some  hours  before.  I  then  set  to  work  at  once  and  made  all  the 
exposures  I  required.  I  thought  perhaps  the  caravan  would  be  again 
stopped,  but  fortunately  I  was  mistaken,  as  no  officials  appeared  during 
the  two  days  I  was  there. 

Beyrout  was  the  next  stoppage,  and  here  I  worked  in  peace  and  com¬ 
fort,  probably  because  the  British  fleet  laid  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  The 
sailors  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  money  in  the  town  and  the  natives 
were  generally  in  good  temper. 

No  trouble  was  met  with  in  the  Lebanon,  at  the  Cedars,  Baalbeck,  or 
in  the  villages  en  route. 

Damascus  was  my  last  place  of  call,  and,  to  me,  certainly  the  most 
interesting,  and  the  finest  field  of  work  for  the  camera.  To  work  almost 
as  one  pleased  in  such  a  grand  old  Oriental  city  was  a  silver  lining  to 
the  dark  cloud  that  had  hitherto  overshadowed  my  tour. 

The  places  I  least  expected  to  visit  I  had  a  hearty  welcome  (when, 
of  course,  the  backsheish  was  forthcoming)  and  I  found  no  difficulties 
whatever. 

Much  work  has  to  be  done  from  roofs  and  minarets,  the  claim  on  the 
pocket  is  therefore  very  frequent. 

As  I  wait  here  at  Beyrout  for  the  ship  to  carry  me  away,  I  cannot  but 
look  back  with  pleasure  on  my  tour  through  this  grand  old  country,  and 
I  look  anxiously  forward  to  a  time  when  all  the  petty  prejudices  will  be 
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put  on  one  side  and  a  photographer  will  be  allowed  to  work  in  peace. 
That  time  is  slowly  but  surely  drawing  near.  I  go  now  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  I  am  told.  Perhaps;  I 
shall  see.  Richard  Penlake. 

- « - 

CALCULATING  EXPOSURE  AND  EXPOSURE  METERS. 

I. 

The  experienced  photographer  is  able  to  judge  the  required  time  of  ex¬ 
posure,  without  arithmetic  or  mechanical  aids,  to  a  certain  degree  of 
accuracy  ;  not  absolutely,  for  he  is  liable  to  error,  especially  when 
called  upon  to  deal  with  conditions  which  are  unfamiliar.  His  con¬ 
clusions  thus  contain  an  element  of  uncertainty.  An  examination  of  the 
negatives  of  a  photographer  who  professes  to  guess  the  right  exposure 
under  all  circumstances  will  confirm  this  opinion  of  his  inability  to  carry 
it  out.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  evident  that  strict 
accuracy  in  timing  exposure,  guided  simply  by  personal  judgment,  is 
only  possible  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as  to  reach  it  completely  would  be 
an  intellectual  achievement  quite  beyond  the  average  mental  capacity. 
To  one  who  has  considered  the  problem  of  securing  correct  exposure 
this  will  be  no  surprise.  At  the  very  least,  six  or  seven  variable  factors 
have  to  be  determined ;  some  French  authors  enumerate  no  less  than 
thirty- six,  which  implies  a  complication  that  can  hardly  be  worked  out 
mentally  during  the  brief  period  between  drawing  the  shutter  of  the  dark 
slide  and  removing  the  cap  of  the  lens.  This  complexity  indicates  that 
the  photographer  who  estimates  the  time  of  exposure  from  experience 
must  fix  his  attention  mainly  on  the  chief  factors  that  determine  the  re¬ 
sult,  neglecting  a  considerable  number  of  the  minor  influences.  Even 
when  allowing  such,  the  vital  data  cannot  be  reduced  below  four  vari¬ 
ables,  and,  assuming  exposure  demanded  scientific  precision,  numerical 
or  mechanical  aids  would  be  a  necessity.  Fortunately,  exposure  may 
vary  within  considerable  limits,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  alone  that 
arbitrary  methods  of  exposing  the  plates  are  practical.  Beyond  this,  the 
average  worker  is  favourably  placed,  for  he  is  constantly  occupied  with 
the  same  set  of  values,  either  in  view,  interior,  or  portrait  work ;  whereas, 
if  it  was  usual  to  meet  daily  with  the  whole  thirty  to  forty  varieties, 
some  mechanical  help,  or  a  very  long  experience,  would  be  inevitable. 
In  the  end,  a  system  of  calculating  exposure  is  the  same  as  the  method 
of  experience,  for,  as  Professor  Barton  said  long  ago,  the  practised  photo¬ 
grapher  carries  a  complete  set  of  exposure  tables  in  his  mind,  ready  for 
use  at  all  times.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  years  of  experience  only  result  in 
exposure  tables,  which  can  be  derived  in  other  ways,  it  seems  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  the  beginner  to  undergo  this  long  course  of  training  when 
tha  object  can  be  achieved  at  once.  Custom,  prejudice,  and  ignorance 
are  at  present  against  the  adoption  of  mechanical  methods  of  calculating 
exposure,  but  their  acceptance  is  assured  when  once  the  certainty  of 
results  obtainable  is  compared  with  the  unreliable  character  of  mental 
estimations. 

Already  many  mechanical  aids  to  finding  exposure  are  on  the  market, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  complaints  from  those  who  have  pur¬ 
chased,  and  do  not  find  them  the  success  they  were  led  to  expect.  Like 
all  tools,  the  exposure  meter  must  be  used  with  intelligence,  and  its 
nature  and  principles  be  first  understood  before  its  full  merits  can  be 
brought  out.  In  face  of  this,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  instruments 
have  been  captured  by  the  trader  and  the  patentee,  men  who  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  giving  instruction  beyond  the  bare  working 
details  of  their  own  particular  instrument.  As  a  consequence,  there  has 
not  been  published  since  1888,  when  Hurter  &  Driffield  patented  the 
actinograpb,  and,  forming  an  honourable  exception,  gave  full  details  of 
its  working  and  principles,  any  publication  of  information  respecting 
instruments  for  calculating  exposure.  Patents  and  private  interests  have 
also  effectually  stopped  scientific  investigation ;  so  much,  indeed,  that 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  hardly  a  page  of  printed  matter  will 
reward  the  seeker  after  truth  on  this  topic.  In  France  this  has  not 
happened  to  the  same  extent,  and  several  books  of  some  200  pages  each, 
treating  of  the  subject  in  theory  and  practice,  are  available. 

A  knowledge  of  this  scarcity,  and  a  conviction  that  the  exposure  meter 
is  a  valuable  instrument  still  awaiting  discovery  by  the  bulk  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  has  induced  me  to  attempt,  with  the  best  of  my  ability,  to 
treat  of  this  subject,  and  so  help  in  part  to  meet  a  long-felt  want. 

The  principle  of  the  exposure  meter  was  given  to  the  photographic 
world  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Platts,  who  in  1886  read  a  paper  on  “  Systematic 
Exposure  ”  before  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  As  stated  above, 
the  photographer  arrives  at  the  time  of  exposure  from  the  minimum  data  ; 
so,  too,  Mr.  Platts  begins  by  selecting  the  chief  factors,  reducing  to  the 
fewest  possible  the  conditions  necessary  to  calculate  a  correct  exposure. 
These  he  enumerates  as  seven  :  Subject,  light,  season,  time,  lens,  stop, 
plate,  which  he  proceeds  to  tabulate,  and  to  assign  to  each  a  relative 
numerical  value.  He  has  four  tables:  (1)  for  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  the  character  of  the  light,  compiled  from  Burton  and  others  ;  (2)  the 
season  and  time  of  day,  after  Dr.  Scott ;  (3)  the  lens  and  stop  ;  (4)  the 
speed  of  plates.  Having  secured  these  relative  values,  Mr.  Platts  found 
a  unit  for  calculation  by  experiment.  He  chose  a  panoramic  view  in  sun¬ 
light  on  a  fine  day  in  June  at  noon,  using  a/- 10  diaphragm,  these  being 
the  units  of  Tables  1,  2,  3 ;  on  a  slow  plate  the  exposure  required  was  ^ 
of  a  second  ;  this  brand  of  plate  was  numbered  20,  and  became  the  unit 


of  Table  4.  Other  plates  were  numbered  on  the  same  basis,  a  plate  double  I 
the  speed  being  40,  and  so  on.  To  find  any  exposure,  Mr.  Platts  multi¬ 
plied  the  factors  of  tables  1,  2,  and  3  together,  and  divided  the  product 
by  Table  4.  This  would  be  a  reliable  method  of  calculating  exposure, 
assuming  the  divisions  of  subject  and  light  admitted  of  no  difference  of 
opinion.  No  two  persons,  however,  agree  on  these  points,  and  the  in¬ 
herent  difficulty  of  securing  a  common  acceptance  of  the  value  of 
“cloudy,”  “dull,”  “bright”  days,  or  of  a  “landscape,”  “interior,”  or 
“portrait  indoors  ”  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  application.  It  was 
therefore  quickly  suggested  that  the  light  and  subject  tables  should  be 
replaced  by  an  experimental  test  of  the  value  of  the  light  by  means  of  an 
actinometer  used  immediately  before  exposure.  The  principle  of  calcu¬ 
lation  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Platts  proposed ;  only,  instead  of  using  four 
factors,  they  are  reduced  to  three  : — 

1.  The  actinic  value  of  the  light  =  A. 

2.  The  diaphragm  number  =  D. 

3.  The  speed  of  the  plate  =  S. 

Then  ^  *  *?-  =  E,  or  exposure. 

b 

To  find  a  numerical  value  for  the  actinism  factor,  a  standard  tint  is  ] 
selected  upon  an  actinometer  that  gives  its  record  from  the  darkening  of 
a  sensitive  paper.  Taking  the  same  plate,  subject,  diaphragm,  and 
exposure  as  previously,  we  will  assume  the  paper  requires  but  one  second’s 
exposure  to  darken  to  the  standard  tint,  then 

A  =  1,  D  =  1,  S  =  20,  and 

— =  ^o,  second  exposure. 

From  which  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  darkening  required  2,  4,  8,  or  16 
seconds,  the  exposure  must  be  T^,  4,  £.  i  seconds,  respectively. 

Any  other  standard  tint  can  be  made  the  unit  by  modifying  the  plate- 
speed  number ;  thus,  supposing  the  darkening  was  continued  for  four 
seconds,  the  plate-speed  unit  must  be  80,  to  give  a  proper  arithmetical 
basis,  since 

4xX 

- -  =  second  exposure. 

80 

This  practice  of  beginning  with  certain  conditions  as  a  basis  is  exactly 
the  photographer’s  device ;  he  holds  in  his  mind  the  impression  of  a 
landscape,  for  example,  under  a  brilliancy  of  illumination  which  required 
one  second’s  exposure  with  a  known  plate  and  size  of  diaphragm  to  give 
what  is  termed  a  good  negative.  Any  variation  from  these  standard  con¬ 
ditions,  size  of  diaphragm,  brightness  of  light,  or  speed  of  plate,  he  allows 
for  by  extending  or  reducing  the  time  of  exposure. 

Only  one  modification  remains  for  description  to  bring  the  exposure 
meter  up  to  its  present  form,  that  is,  the  application  of  the  slide  rule, 
first  employed  by  Mr.  Ackland  some  ten  years  back.  The  slide  rule  is 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  arithmetic.  John  A.  Randall. 


DEVELOPING  BROMIDE  PAPER  IN  LENGTHS. 

Describing  his  method  of  achieving  this  object  Mr.  Arthur  Schwarz 
points  out  that  heretofore,  in  order  to  produce  a  large  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  simultaneously,  the  sensitised  paper  strip  had  to  be  conveyed  by 
mechanical  means  through  the  different  baths  required  for  developing, 
toning,  fixing  and  washing  purposes.  The  greater  the  production  the 
larger  had  to  be  the  baths,  and,  as  in  the  former  treatment  the  paper 
strip  was  guided  by  a  vertical  band,  the  depth  of  these  baths  was  limited, 
and  hence  they  had  to  be  increased  in  number,  thus  requiring  a  consider¬ 
able  space. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  guide  the  paper  strip  safely  through  the  baths,  a 
travelling  band  was  used,  and,  as  it  passed  from  one  bath  into  the  other 
it  carried  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  the  liquid  contained  in  one  oi 
these  baths  into  the  following  bath,  and,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  cleaner  j 
the  solution  in  a  bath  the  more  efficient  it  is  and  the  longer  it  will  last, 
the  former  modus  operandi  was  very  defective. 

By  his  plan  he  remedies  these  defects,  and  for  this  purpose  the  baths 
are  so  arranged  and  superposed  as  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  travelling 
band  passing  from  one  bath  to  the  other  without  interfering  with  the 
continuous  feed  and  passage  of  the  paper  strip  through  the  different 
baths  which,  according  to  this  invention,  takes  place  in  a  zigzag 
direction. 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  a  sectional  elevation,  illustrating  the 
arrangement. 

This  arrangement  consists  of  four  superposed  baths,  A,  I.,  II.,  HI-. 
and  IV.  By  way  of  example,  the  first  two  baths  may  serve  for  toning 
and  fixing  purposes,  while  the  two  lower  baths  may  serve  merely  foi 
washing  purposes.  One  may  obviously  use  any  number  of  superposed  bathf 
either  for  developing,  toning,  fixing,  or  washing.  On  each  side  of  bath  I 
are  arranged  guide  rollers,  a  a1,  made  of  material  capable  of  withstanding 
the  action  of  the  liquids  in  the  first  two  baths.  Near  the  side  of  thi 
adjoining  bath  below  is  mounted  above  the  same  a  feed  roller,  a.  On  th« 
left-hand  side  of  bath  I.  is  fixed  a  bracket  carrying  the  paper  band,  p,  oi 
which  the  photographs  are  printed,  and  which  is  wound  up  in  the  shap 
of  a  roll  upon  a  suitable  axis  or  rod.  From  this  roll  the  paper  band  o 
strip  is  conveyed  down  to  the  lowermost  feed  roll  over  a  number  of  guid 
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Dllers,  a  a1,  and  feed  rollers,  a2,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  a  zigzag 
ourse  from  the  guide  roller,  a,  on  one  side  of  the  bath  to  the  guide 
aller,  a1,  on  the  other  side  of  the  same.  The  paper  band,  p,  will  thus 
ass  as  shown  in  the  drawings  from  the  roller,  a ,  to  the  roller,  a1,  of 
ath  I.,  through  the  solution  contained  therein,  then  down  between 
3ller  a2  and  roller  a 1  of  bath  II.,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  liquid  con¬ 
fined  in  the  same,  whence  this  paper  band,  p,  passes  over  the  roller,  a, 
f  bath  II.  on  its  way  to  bath  III.  between  the  rollers  a2  and  a1,  through 
hich  bath  it  passes,  and  from  which  it  makes  its  exit  over  roller  a1  in 
rder  to  pass  over  roller,  «2,  between  rollers,  a2  and  a1,  through  bath  IV. , 
nd  then  over  roller,  a2,  at  the  end  of  such  bath  on  to  the  drying  appa- 
itus.  Where  the  paper  band,  p,  passes  into  the  next  bath,  it  is  guided 
etween  a  guide  roller,  such  as  a1,  and  a  feed  roller,  such  as  a2,  which 
nparts  motion  thereto.  The  guide  rollers,  a  or  a1,  which  operate  in  con- 
inction  with  the  feed  rollers,  a2,  are  provided  with  bevel  wheels,  6, 
leshing  with  the  bevel  wheels,  ft1,  of  the  vertical  shafts,  c,  driven  by 
evel  or  other  gearing,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  by  way  of  example.  The 
Ltendant  can,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  watch  the  action  of 
le  solutions  on  the  paper  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  baths,  and 
ms  ascertain  that  such  solution  is  of  suitable  composition.  Throughout 
[1  its  stages,  the  state  of  the  photographic  paper  band  can  be  watched  at 
/ery  moment.  Should  the  portion  of  the  paper  band  which  is  being 
eated  in  one  of  the  baths,  say  bath  II.  for  instance,  have  to  be  sepa- 


tely  withdrawn  from  such  bath,  the  operative  raises  that  portion  with 
stick,  and  suspends  it  in  the  position  shown  in  dotted  lines  above 

th  II. 

The  arrangement  of  the  baths  in  superimposed  order  not  only 
rnomises  a  considerable  amount  of  space,  but  enables  one  attendant 
have  the  whole  series  under  control.  In  the  two  lower  baths,  III.  and 
.,  where  the  paper  band  is  finally  washed,  water  is  caused  to  run  con- 
raously  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  paper  band,  this  water 
ing  supplied  by  the  perforated  pipe,  d,  running  along  bath  III.  down 
3  pipe,  e,  into  the  bath  IV.,  and  escaping,  finally,  out  of  the  discharge 
do ,/.  The  flow  of  the  water,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
nd  are  fully  indicated  by  arrows  in  the  drawing.  This  method  of 
.shing  the  paper  band  is  highly  effective,  and,  if  desired,  the  two  baths 
ly  be  tilted  in  order  to  increase  the  effect. 

As  the  paper  band  issues  from  bath  No.  IV.  it  is  passed  through  the 
e  pipe,  t,  of  a  heating  appliance  of  the  kind  shown  in  the  drawing,  in 
ijler  to  be  thoroughly  dried,  after  which  it  is  wound  up  on  an  axis  in  the 
m  of  a  roll,  w.  This  heating  appliance  may  obviously  be  of  any 
l  itable  construction. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  ALBUMEN. 

isssBS.  Jolles  and  Lilienfeld  of  Vienna  propose  using  for  the  film 
'itich  contains  substances  sensitive  to  light,  albuminous  substances  of 
I  tin  soluble  in  alcohol,  such  as  fibrine,  mucedine,  gliadine  and  the  like 
<ih  by  itself  or  mixed  together,  or  in  connexion  with  albumen,  gelatine, 

<  loidin  (collodion)  or  other  ingredients  [suitable  for  photographic 
irposes. 

The  albuminous  substances  are  used  in  alcohol  solution  and  may  be 
‘posited  upon  the  paper  either  suitably  salted  and  afterwards  sensitized 

<  the  substances  sensitive  to  light  may  be  emulsified  in  the  solution  of 
i  luminous  substances,  in  the  following  manner  . — 

The  albuminous  substance  is  dissolved  in  an  alcohol,  salted  in  the 
i  aal  way  with  a  haloid  and  a  solution  of  silver  salt  in  a  thin  stream 
i  erwards  added  thereto,  whereby  the  silver  haloid  salt  produced  will  be 
‘iformly  emulsified.  The  addition  of  an  organic  acid  and  that  of  a 
instance  which  makes  the  paper  pliant,  such  as  glycerine,  castor  oil 


and  the  like,  is  desirable.  The  method  described  may  be  used  cold  or 
warm,  the  order  of  the  additions  may  be  varied  at  will  and  the  finished! 
emulsion  is  used  for  the  production  of  the  plates,  paper  or  diapositive  im 
the  usual  manner. 

They  state  that  the  treatment  of  the  paper  is  most  simple  as  the  same- 
can  be  toned  off  rapidly  and  properly  in  any  bath  without  having  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  bath  specially,  as  is  the  case  when  using  other  emulsion  papers- 
and  the  consumption  of  gold  is  very  small. 

The  paper  requires  also  no  special  attention  in  the  toning  bath  as  it 
can  be  exceedingly  easy  toned  off  and  fixed.  The  pictures  obtained  after 
the  toning  off  and  fixing  are  said  to  show  extraordinary  beauty  and  the 
light  parts  are  particularly  clear. 


®ur  (Bthtortal  Cable. 


Das  Fernobjectiv. 

Yerlag-  von  Gustav  Schmidt,  Berlin. 

This  work,  by  Herr  Hans  Schmidt,  of  Munich,  forms  Volume  No.  IX.  of 
the  Photographische  Bibliothek,  and  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Dr.  H„ 
W.  Vogel.  It  contains  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  optical  principles 
involved  in  the  tele-photographic  lens  system,,  written  in  a  manner  that 
must  bring  the  work  within  the  grasp  of  the  general  reader.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  tele-photo  systems,  and  the  positive  lenses  that 
may  be  used  in  forming  the  combinations  is  also  of  much  practical  value ; 
but,  whether  from  “  Nationalstolze  ”  or  want  of  knowledge  of  Mr.  T.  R». 
Dallmeyer’s  work,  the  author  has  omitted  it  from  hi&  consideration,  and- 
this  we  consider  a  blemish  in  an  otherwise  excellent  little  volume. 


Die  Farbenphotograp  xb. 

Yerlag  von  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a/S. 

Dr.  R.  Neuhauss  contributes  Volume  XXXIII.  to  Wilhelm  Enapp’s  Eney- 
klopadie  der  Photographie,  and  the  student  of  Lippmaan’s  process  will  find' 
much  of  value  in  Dr.  Neuhauss’s  account  of  the  results  of  his  work.  The 
author  strongly  recommends  albumen  as  a  vehicle  in  photographing  the 
spectrum,  but  for  mixed  colours  gelatine  should  be  used.  His  search  for 
a  suitable  gelatine  would  have  been  amusing  if.  fraught  with  less  disap¬ 
pointment,  but,  having  found  it,  he  is  generous  enough  to  inform  his- 
readers  where  it  may  be  obtained.  There  are  also  some  good  practical- 
hints  with  regard  to  other  materials  and  concerning  various  branches  of 
the  work.  We  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  student  of  colour  photo¬ 
graphy. 


Photography  Annual,  1896: 

Edited  by  Heery  Stbrhey.  1898,  price  2s.  6 d.  London.:  Iliffe,  Sbns»  &  Sturmey, 
Limited,  3,  St.  Bride-street,  El  Cl 

This  portly  and  well-got-up  volume  well  maintains  its  reputation  as  a 
compendium  of  information  and  statistics  of  the  year.  An  immense 
amount  of  labour  has  obviously  been  expended  in  its  production..- 
Besides  the  usual  statistical  information  there  are  a  number  of 
contributed  articles  on  practical  topics,  and  the  progress  in  the  science 
of  photography  in  1897  is  minutely  detailed  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Bothamley 
(chemistry,  &c.),  Chapman  Jones  (optics),  A~  Taylor  (astronomy),  and; 
P.  E.  B.  Jourdain  (radiography  and  other  applications  of  photography 
to  science).  All  these  sections  of  the  volume  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  are  most  serviceable  for  reference.  There  are  many  very  fine 
half-tone  and  other  illustrations  in  the  book.,  which  is  admirable 
throughout. 


Catalogue  Received* 

W.  Watson  &  Sons,  313,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

A  new  edition  of  Messrs.  Watson’s  photographic  catalogue  has  just  been 
issued.  It  extends  to  over  a  hundred  pages,  and  we  note  that,  while  de¬ 
served  prominence  is  given  to  the  well-known  “  Acme  ”  Cameras  for 
which  the  firm  has  so  long  been  noted,  a  great  variety  of  other 
apparatus  is  also  illustrated  and  described.  The  catalogue  indeed  is  well 
up  to  date  in  regard  to  the  latest  introductions  to-  the  market,  and  is 
nicely  turned  out.  Messrs.  Watson’s  manufacturing  premises  comprise 
Nos.  9,  10,  11,  16  and  17,  Fulwoodrs-rents,  High  Holborn,  and  provide 
24,000  square  feet  of  space.  Being  adjacent  to  their  warehouse,  these 
factories  and  the  work  done  therein  are  under  their  immediate  and 
personal  supervision.  Their  stock  of  mahogany,,  consisting  of  about 
100,000  feet  of  the  choicest  kinds,  is  seasoned  in.  their  own  factories.. 
Messrs.  Watson  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  system  of  fitting  the- 
parts  of  their  cameras  and  lenses  to  standard  gauges-,  so  that,  in  the  event 
of  loss  or  breakage  of  dark  slides,  fronts,  screw  nuts,.&c.,  extra  ones  may' 
be  supplied  without  the  necessity  of  sending,  the  instruments  to  fit  them  _ 
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Mr.  Ren£  Bull,  the  famous  war  artist  of  Black  and  White,  has  left  for  the 
Soudan,  taking  with  him  an  Adams  de  Luxe  hand  camera. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown,  photographer,  Inverurie,  died  recently.  He  was  well 
known  in  photographic  circles  in  the  north,  where  he  and  his  sons  have  long 
held  prominent  positions  for  high-class  work. 

Photographic  Club.— Wednesday  evening,  August  10,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Members’  Open  Night.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club  on 
the  personal  introduction  of  a  member,  or  by  invitation  cards  which  the 
Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  R.  S'rctton,  4,  Queen-street-place,  London,  E.C.)  will 
be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  will  take  place 
on  Saturday,  August  13  ;  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  an  excursion  to  Addlington, 
Cheshire.  Train  leaves  Manchester  (London-road)  at  one  o’clock ;  members 
may  also  go  out  by  the  1.45  train,  and  join  the  rest  of  the  party  at  Addlington 
Hall.  All  inquiries  to  be  made  to  the  leader,  Mr.  James  Wood,  34,  Church- 
street,  Manchester. 

James  Sharp,  photographer  aud  sewing- machine  dealer,  Silloth.—  The 
public  examination  of  this  debtor  took  place  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Carlisle 
Bankruptcy  Court  before  the  Registrar.  Replying  to  questions  put  by  the 
Official  Receiver,  the  debtor  stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  bring  forward 
a  proposal  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to 
get  the  money  he  expected.  He  was  willing  to  sign  an  order  of  adjudication. 
He  had  carried  on  business  in  Station-street,  Silloth,  since  November  last. 
For  three  years  previously  he  carried  on  business  in  Griffell-street,  under  the 
name  of  Sharp  Brothers.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  a  farmer,  but  he  had  no 
interest  in  the  debtor’s  business.  His  brother  used  to  help  him  on  busy  days, 
and  if  the  business  had  been  a  success  his  brother  would,  no  doubt,  have 
joined  him  in  partnership.  The  business  in  Griffdl-street  paid  expenses.  He 
had  no  capital  when  he  commenced,  but  obtained  goods  on  credit.  He  did  not 
borrow  any  capital  to  start  with.  He  had  another  brother,  who  was  a 
jeweller  at  Workington,  Debtor  was  never  in  the  jewellery  trade.  He  sold 
the  business  in  Griffell-street  at  the  end  of  last  year  for  61k,  but  he  estimated 
it  to  be  worth  112k  His  brother  at  Workington  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
business.  He  was  surety  to  Mr.  Purvis,  some  months  ago,  for  his  brother 
Thomas.  Debtor  gave  a  promissory  note  for  26k,  and  his  brother  received  20 1. 
in  cash.  When  he  left  Griffell-street  he  only  had  61k,  and  his  debts  amounted 
to  50k  The  land  on  which  the  studio  was  built  belonged  to  him.  It  was 
given  to  him  by  Mrs.  Boyd.  He  built  his  house  and  studio  at  a  cost  of 
1800k,  but  the  money  to  build  them  was  borrowed  from  various  sources. 
Mrs.  Boyd  became  surety  for  him  to  the  White  Sewing  Machine  tor  100k  The 
document  was  not  signed  “  Ann  Sharp.”  He  was  present  when  she  signed  it. 
She  gave  her  name  as  “  Ann  Sharp”  to  the  Manchester  Securities  Company, 
when  he  borrowed  money  of  them.  He  and  Mrs.  Bryd  were  going  to  get 
married  at  that  time,  and  that  was  why  she  used  his  name.  Mrs.  Boyd  did 
not  assist  him  in  the  business.  She  lived  privately  and  took  in  lodgers.  He 
owed  Mr.  Purvis  30 k ,  and  Mrs.  Boyd  was  liable  on  that.  Mrs.  Boyd  had 
borrowed  money  for  which  debtor  had  become  liable.  He  at  one  time  pro¬ 
posed  to  transfer  his  business  to  Mrs.  Boyd.  Mrs.  Boyd  had  two  children, 
one  aged  five  and  the  other  seven.  The  Official  Receiver  said  that,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  any  further  with  the  debtor’s  examination,  he  must  ask  for  an  order 
on  the  debtor  to  file  a  cash  account  showing  his  transactions  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  Mr.  Edwards,  on  behalf  of  the  debtor,  said  he  did  not  think 
it  could  be  done,  as  the  books  had  not  been  kept  in  a  proper  manner,  and, 
besides  that,  it  would  not  answer  any  useful  purpose.  The  Registrar  :  I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  position  of  Mrs.  Boyd.  Mr.  Edwards:  They  are 
not  married  yet.  If  she  marries,  she  reduces  her  income  from  350k  to  50k  per 
annum.  The  Registrar :  Oh  !  The  examination  was  then  ordered  to  be 
adjourned. 


of  Soctetteg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


“Depth  of  Focus.”  It  was  thought,  on  account  of  tin-  int.-rt- >t  which  lag 
recently  again  been  shown  in  the  question,  that  it  would  be  a  fruitful  houreg 
of  discussion,  but  probably  by  reason  of  the  small  attendances  during  the 
summer,  it  only  drew  forth  a  small  conversational  discussion. 

The  new  developer  ortol  was  the  subject  of  some  further  talk,  more  especi¬ 
ally  with  a  view  to  elicit  some  of  the  practical  experiences  in  every-day  usage 
with  this  reducing  agent.  It  was  humorously  remarked  by  one  of  thoie 
present  that,  so  far,  all  the  writings  as  to  the  new  developer  went  to  show  that 
ortol  was  nearly  as  good  as  pyro.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  who  had  adopted  it  with  delight  in  place  of  the  pjro-ammonia 
developer  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Welford  from  actual  knowledge. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 


July  27, — Mr.  Hans  Milller  in  the  chair. 

Several  members  showed  some  results  by  the  protalbin  and  albuminafi 
papers  distributed  last  week. 

Mr.  J.  Bridges-Lee  opened  a  discussion  on 

The  Camera  as  a  Topographical  Recording  Instrument. 

He  referred  to  the  small  degree  of  interest  which,  until  recent  years,  had  beer 
taken  in  the  matter  by  England  the  while  other  countries  from  time  to  time  hat 
been  steadily  advancing  in  the  application  of  the  camera  as  a  surveying  instru 
ment.  The  inherent  difficulties  which  beset  one’s  path  had  much  to  do  witl 
this.  The  adjustment  of  the  camera  needed  to  be  most  exact  to  render  th 
subsequent  interpretation  of  any  use,  and,  again,  the  lenses  procurable  in  earl 
days  did  not  possess  the  accuracy  and  perfection  of  modern  instrument? 
Absolutely  true  perspective,  as  given  by  these  lenses  of  to-day,  was  imperativ 
if  the  information  was  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  The  application  of  photo 
graphy  to  surveying  had  of  late  received  considerable  attention  by  the  Sur 
veyor-General  of  Canada,  who  found  that  for  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  resul 
it  was  ahead  of  the  ordinary  and  older  methods.  Mr.  Bridges  Lee  describe! 
his  work  in  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  which  should  record  on  th 
picture  all  the  data  requisite  for  the  interpretation  of  the  same.  It  comprise! 
very  delicate  levelling  motions  to  ensure  the  plate  being  in  a  truly  vertica 
plane  ;  provision  for  placing  the  plate  at  a  fixed  focal  distance ;  vertical  an 
horizontal  hairs  (adjusted  so  as  to  produce  an  image  upon  the  plate),  th 
intersection  of  which  exactly  denoted  the  optic  axis  of  the  lens  ;  a  tangen 
scale  divided  in  degrees  ;  a  magattic  compass  and  scale,  and  other  accessories 
Risks  of  error  were  reduced  by  the  fact  that  nearly  everything  was  recorde 
automatically  upon  the  plate,  which  bore  the  following  particulars  :  Tb 
median  vertical  plane,  the  horizon  of  the  instrument,  the  principal  point  c 
the  picture,  the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  principal  plane,  a  scale  of  horizont; 
angular  distances  right  and  left  of  the  principal  plane,  in  addition  to  ii 
formation  as  to  the  station,  barometric  pressure,  time,  date,  and  seri 
number.  Mr.  Bridges-Lee  passed  round  some  photographs,  taken  in  this  wa 
from  points  in  Trafalgar-square,  on  the  Union  Club  and  Drummond’s  Ban! 
These  pictures  had  been  compared  with  the  ordnance  map  of  the  district,  wif 
the  result  that  both  agreed  in  every  particular.  Many  surveyors  used  phot 
graphy  as  an  aid  in  their  work,  but  pictures  such  as  were  given  by  the  instr 
ment  described  constituted  themselves  all  the  records  required.  Mr.  Biidgi 
Lee  saw  a  tendency  to  a  more  extensive  use  of  photography  in  surveying ;  t 
St.  Gothard  Tuonel,  he  believed,  was  surveyed  by  photography,  and  in  Indi 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  much  good  work  was  bei 
done. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  Cairncross,  of  Cape  Town,  said  he  had  been  engaged 
surveying  on  Table  Mountain  in  connexion  with  their  waterworks,  and  h 
used  the  camera  a  good  deal  as  a  supplementary  aid.  The  subject  of  survi 
ing  purely  by  the  camera  was  of  great  interest  to  him  and  one  to  which 
was  giving  his  attention. 

Mr.  Bridges-Lee  added  that  the  plate  used  was  5x4,  the  lens  a  Zei 
Films  would  not  answer,  as  the  slightest  buckling,  although  not  apparent 
theeje,  affected  the  perspective.  The  lens  used  was  of  five-inch  focus,  1 
some  of  the  earlier  forms  had  lenses  of  about  six  inches.  It  was  a  good  p 
to  increase  the  length  of  exposure  by  interposing  a  chromium-green  sen 
The  effect  was  to  better  render  the  distance  and  do  away  with  any  haze, 
conclu-ion,  Mr.  Biidges-Lee  explained  how  to  interpret  the  particulars  recoi 
upon  the  negative,  and  to  plot  the  points  within  the  area  of  the  picture 
practical  application. 


Angu3t. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


9. 

9. 

10. 

10 

13 


13. 

13 

13 

13. 


13-21 


Ashton-under-Lyne . 

Hackney . 

Photographic  Club . 

Southsea  . 

Ashton-under-Lyne . 

Hackney . 

Leytonstone  . 

Manchester  Photo.  Society 

Oldham  . 

South  London  . 


/Ecursion:  Delph  (for  Denehaw) 

\  Leader,  Henry  Miller. 

Open  Night. 

Members’  Open  Night. 

E  -  cut  sion :  Bursledon. 

/Excursion:  Liverpool.  Leader,  Robert 
\  Marsland. 

/Excursion:  Stort  Valley.  Leader,  Dr. 
\  Roland  Smith. 

/Excursion:  St.  Albans.  Leader,  Mr. 
\  Gibbard. 

J  Excursion  :  Addlington,  Cheshire. 

(  Leader,  James  Wood. 

J  Excursion  :  Marple.  Leader,  R.  T. 
1  Taylor. 

/Excursion:  Rotterdam.  Leader, William 
\  F.  Slater,  E.R.P.S. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
July  28,  —  Mr.  E.  Human  in  the  chair. 

The  meetings  duiing  July  and  August  having  been  set  aside  as  Open 
Nights,  for  which  no  papers  or  demonstrations  have  been  arranged,  subjects 
ifor  discussion  are  assigned  to  each  meeting,  that  for  the  present  meeting  being 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

Sept.  26-Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secrete 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover-square, 

„  30-Nov.  5  .  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R. 

Craigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  Vi 

November  15-18 .  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jo)|» 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

,,  15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ci  • 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

,,  23-26  .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secret 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

- ♦ - 

liatent  iXctog 

— - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  July  18  and  iy 
23,  1898  : — 

Cameras. — No.  15,893.  “Photographic  Cameras  and  Appliances  or  At  h* 
ments  thereto.”  M.  Kahn. 
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ate-carryinq  Case. — No.  15,720.  “Improvements  in  Carrying  and  Trans¬ 
ferring  Case  for  Photographic  Dry  Plate."  Complete  specification. 
J.  C.  Kimsey. 

posure  Meters. — No.  15,738.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Exposure 
Meters.”  A.  Daniell. 

llotype  Machines. — No.  15,988.  “Improvements  in  Collotype  and 
Similar  Printing  Machines.”  A.  Coe. 

- 4. - 

©omgpontmtce. 


'  ■  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

1  ►  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents.  _ 


STEREOSCOPIC  LANTERN  PROJECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

jentlemen, — It  would,  perhaps,  be  extremely  rude  on  my  part  to 
!  pear  to  contradict  you  as  to  your  footnote  to  my  letter  of  J uly  8  ;  but 
j  ,m  bound  to  say  that  you  are  quite  mistaken  in  saying  that  there  was 
i  stereoscopic  effect  in  the  pictures  produced  at  Niagara  Hall.  It  was 
13  common  remark  of  every  one  and  particularly  noticed  by  lantern 
oerts.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  visible  in  the  ordinary  lantern  pictures, 
!  d  the  purpose  of  my  letter  was,  if  possible,  to  draw  some  expressions 
(  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  results  from  apparatus 
j  ictically  similar.  I  have  my  own  opinion,  of  course,  and  briefly  men- 
i  ned  it  in  my  letter,  but  will  now  go  into  it  a  little  more  fully,  with  your 
]  emission. 

[  believe  the  reason  why  ordinary  lantern  pictures  do  not  exhibit  such 
sreoscopic  effects  are  these :  1st.  The  pictures  are  printed  or  toned  to 
e  colour  all  over — usually  black,  but  sometimes  even  red  or  deep  blue ; 
i  d,  if  they  are  coloured,  the  colour  is  laid  over  the  black  photograph, 
lis  may  be  art,  but  it  is  certainly  not  nature.  The  proper  rendering  of 
stance,  atmosphere,  and  colour  are  absent,  and,  as  the  eye  does  not 
jognise  the  subject  in  this  dress,  it  treats  it  as  it  does  a  print  or 
iwing,  and  to  this  appearance  the  shape  and  size  of  the  pictures  lend 
smselves  perfectly. 

This  latter  difficulty  might,  I  am  sure,  be  got  over  in  the  ordinary 
item  by  representing  the  pictures  as  though  seen  through  a  window 
lening  on  a  balcony.  The  eye  requires  something  in  the  near  fore- 
pund  as  a  base  from  which  distances  may  be  inferred  or  judged  to  give 
13  illusion  of  reality  and  thus  of  stereographic  projection. 

In  the  Electrorama  the  illusion  of  the  entire  horizon  takes  the  eye  at 
ice  from  a  mere  picture  to  an  outdoor  view,  such  as  the  eye  is 
pustomed  to  see  without  limitation,  and  such  pictures,  even  without 
1  our,  exhibit  the  stereoscopic  effect,  because  no  photograph  taken  by 
1i  camera  is  projected  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  it  was  taken.  Nature 
1  pears  spherical  to  the  eye  and  to  the  camera,  therefore  spherical — or 
i  nearest  approximation  cylindrical — projection  places  the  eye  in  the 
1  ne  relation  to  the  picture  as  in  nature,  and,  if  the  picture  itself  is 
1  iperly  coloured  and  the  distances  correctly  rendered,  the  illusion  to  the 
( 3  is  complete.  But  th9  colouring  must  be  artistic,  i.e.,  natural.  Not 
1  water  is  blue,  nor  are  skies  Prussian  blue  and  yellow  in  nature,  nor 
1  ter  falls  blue  and  white,  and  so  on.  Such  things  may  be  pretty  after 
i>  book  illustration  and  poster  type,  but  may  fail  to  present  the  eye 
1  h  a  true  copy  of  nature  and  affront  it  with  a  caricature. 

T.  W.  Barber. 

If  there  is  one  subject  more  than  any  other  to  which,  for  years 
]  Jt,  we  have  personally  devoted  considerable  study,  it  is  that  of 
5  reoscopic  photography ;  and,  Mr.  Barber  and  his  lantern  experts 
t  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  assumed 
tit  we  were  “  mistaken  ”  in  denying  to  th e  monocular  projections 
£  Niagara  Hall  effects  which  can  only  be  produced  binocularly. 
j  e  panoramic  photographs  referred  to,  by  their  size  and  nature  of 
saject,  of  course  suggested  the  effect  of  distance — a  not  very 
vnderful  thing  to  achieve ;  but  they  were  not  at  all  stereoscopic, 
t  it  is,  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  exhibit  the  least  trace  of  true 
rief.  We  have  seen  just  as  good  effects  produced  by  ordinary 
I  tern-slide  projection.  Mr.  Barber’s  idea  that  a  large  lantern 
t  nsparency,  artistically  coloured,  gives  the  “  illusion  of  reality, 
a  1  thus  of  stereoscopic  projection,”  is  obviously  unsound  on  theo- 
r  ical  grounds,  and  is  not  realised  in  practice. — Eds.] 


ELECTRIC  VERSUS  METALLIC  CONTACT  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Jentlemen, — Mr.  Friese-Greene’s  assertions,  however  dogmatical  they 
Ely  be,  fail  to  constitute  facts.  My  article,  written  some  two  months  ago, 
v  ich  you  purpose  publishing,  will  show  that  his  electrical  current  i3  not 


necessary  in  printing  from  metal  by  contact  with  a  support  holding  a 
metalic  salt  in  a  humid  state  ;  hence,  if  Mr.  Greene  persists  in  using  this 
process  under  cover  of  any  extraneous  method,  he  must  take  the 
consequences. 

Presuming  that  an  electro-chemical  action  is  Bet  up  between  the  metals,, 
that  would  not  affect  my  patent  rights.  The  claim  is  for  the  resulting 
print  under  set  conditions,  the  theory  of  the  precise  action  taking  place 
being  quite  immaterial. 

I  might  perhaps  mention  that  I  do  not  lay  any  claim  to  the  making  of 
the  latent  images.  They  show  little  value  in  this  process  compared  to  the 
printing  out  impressions.  Some  use  may  no  doubt,  however,  be  found 
hence  their  publication  for  what  they  are  worth. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

85,  Grove  road,  Bow.  Henry  Soar. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  time  for  the  above  Exhibition  is  now  rapidly 
approaching,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  British  exhibitors  who  intend 
supporting  our  American  friends  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  engineer  an 
International  Exhibition  of  artistic  photography,  at  which  the  sole 
honour  will  consist  in  the  picture’s  acceptance. 

There  are  many  exhibitors  who  are  distinctly  in  favour  of  such  exhibi¬ 
tions,  notably  our  own  Salon  supporters,  and  I  especially  urge  upon  them 
the  desirability  of  giving  support  to  Philadelphia.  I  may  add  weight  to 
the  argument  by  pointing  out  that  the  organizers  are  offering  to  pay  all 
expenses  upon  frames  from  and  to  London.  The  only  cost  to  the 
exhibitor  will  be  that  to  my  office,  i.e.,  railway  carriage  or  other  delivery. 

I  have  received  many  entries  from  the  Continent.  The  Association 
Beige  will  be  well  represented,  as  also  France,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
besides  smaller  contributions  from  other  countries.  It  makes  me  all  the 
more  anxious,  therefore,  that  Great  Britain  should  take  at  least  equal 
rank  in  pictorial  photography  at  Philadelphia. 

Our  best  workers,  no  doubt,  have  much  to  do  with  the  coming  Royal 
and  Salon  Exhibitions,  but  I  hope  they  will  make  a  little  extra  effort  in 
order  to  show  America  what  we,  as  photographic  workers,  are  capable  of. 

Prints  need  not  be  framed  ;  in  fact,  they  are  preferred  that  way,  but 
frames  are  not  debarred  by  any  means.  They  must  reach  my  office  on 
or  before  September  1,  carriage  paid. 

Prospectuses,  entry  forms,  and  labels  for  back  of  pictures,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  forward.  Ia  fact,  I  will  stay  at  home  next  Friday  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  applications  I  feel  sure  ought  to  result  from  this  appeal. 

19,  Southampton-buildings ,  Walter  D.  Welford, 

Chancery -lane,  W.C.  General  European  Agent. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PRICES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlbmen, — You  have  paid  me  the  compliment  of  commenting  on  an 
extract  of  a  letter  of  mine  addressed  to  an  American  process-trade 
journal. 

You  refer  there  to  meetings  which  were  held  about  two  years  ago,  when 
a  large  majority  of  the  London  trade  were  present,  and  an  impression 
seems  still  to  remain  that  there  was  unanimity  in  regard  to  minimum 
prices  arrived  at,  but,  as  you  state,  not  adhered  to. 

As  a  fact,  there  were  two  equally  divided  parties  present,  one  of  whom 
regarded  the  prices  fixed  as  too  high  and  the  other  as  too  low,  and, 
although  a  small  majority  of  those  present  agreed  to  the  adoption  of 
these  prices,  it  was  understood  that  there  was  no  chanoe  of  getting  an 
agreement  signed  under  suoh  circumstances,  and  there  was  therefore  no 
breach  of  faith  by  any  firm  for  not  adhering  to  any  agreement  which  was 
never  completed, 

It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  many  old-established  firms  with  con¬ 
siderable  capital  invested  in  the  process  trade  have  obtained  no  return 
during  the  last  two  years,  and,  as  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
numbers  the  trade  has  been  fully  occupied,  it  is  a  gloomy  outlook  to 
know  that  we  have  all  plenty  of  business  mainly  at  a  price  which  does 
not  pay  expenses. 

Foreign  competition  is  not  the  serious  element  you  seem  to  think,  as 
the  time  in  which  the  work  has  to  be  executed  for  modern  requirements 
prevents  it  leaving  the  country,  and  at  the  present  there  is  little,  if  any, 
advantage  in  price. 

Country  competition  has  undoubtedly  lessened  the  chance  of  im¬ 
proving  prices,  but  personally  I  am  of  opinion  that  bottom  must  have 
been  reached  and  reaction  must  set  in  shortly. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

George  E.  Holloway,  Secretary. 

The  Electrotypers' ,  Stereotypers' ,  Process,  and  General  Engravers' 
Association  (Limited  by  Guarantee), 

47,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C.,  July  29,  1898. 


FREE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  noticed  some  weeks  ago,  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  letters  in  reference  to  a  system  practised  by  certain 
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firms  of  giving  gratis  with  their  goods  (such  as  soap,  papers,  &c.)  a 
bromide  enlargement,  I  would  like  to  call  attention,  through  your  valu¬ 
able  paper,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  England  alone  that  the  already 
much-cut-up  business  of  photography  has  to  contend  with  this  system. 

I  have  just  been  called  upon  by  an  agent  for  a  certain  soap,  who 
offered  to  give  me  the  magnificent  sum  of  Is.  3cZ  per  negative  of  each 
sitter  who  presented  their  soap  tickets  or  coupons,  said  negatives  to  be 
sent  to  Glasgow  for  enlargement. 

I  was  also  informed  that  a  photographer  in  a  large  town  near  here  had 
done  them  for  the  soap  firm,  and  now  it  seems  the  said  photographer  has 
to  send  his  canvassers  to  this  town  for  orders  after  cutting  his  own  throat 
in  his  own  town. 

You  will  pardon  my  taking  up  your  valuable  space,  but  I  feel  that  the 
like  of  this  should  get  wind,  so  that  all  right-minded  business  men  may 
put  their  foot  down  and  refuse  to  do  such  work,  which  must  tell  against 
the  profession  to  an  enormous  extent  through  time. — I  am,  yours,  <fcc., 

A.  L.  D. 


HE-A,  HE-A! 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  Welsh  correspondent  in  to-day’s  issue  seems  to 
have  taken  his  ideas  of  derivation  from  the  gentleman  who  suggested  the 
derivation  of  “  Solio  ”  from  Sol. 

Why  should  a  Saxon  have  gone  to  a  strange  language,  which  he  pro¬ 
bably  did  not  know,  for  a  word  to  express  assent  when  the  language  of 
his  ancestors  was  quite  capable  of  supplying  him  with  what  he  wanted  ? 
Is  there  any  sort  of  evidence  that  the  Cockney  went  out  of  the  Saxon 
■districts,  which  were  on  all  sides  of  him,  to  far  distant  Wales  for  words 
in  daily  use  ?  Is  it  likely  that,  to  express  assent  in  popular  assemblies, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  across  the  sea,  he  was  forced  to 
adopt  a  word  from  the  Celtic  peoples  whom  he  had  driven  away  ?  Is  it 
not  more  probable  that  he  has  adopted  a  mispronunciation  of  a  word  in 
his  own  ancestral  language  (a  change  similar  to  that  he  has  made  in 
other  words)  rather  than  that  he  has  borrowed  a  foreign  word  and 
corrupted  it. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  Cockney  pronunciation  is  wrong,  but,  in  fact, 
though  I  am  no  philologist,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  what  are  called 
misprommciations  are  not  really  correctly  representative  of  ancient 
practice,  and  that  the  real  corruption  is  not  often  the  accepted  use. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  F.  T. 

July  29,  1898. 

- - ♦ - 

to  Corngponteutg. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London.  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 

Photograph  Registered  : — 

Debenham  &  Co.,  5,  f  lifford-street,  York. — Photographic  group  consisting  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Roberts,  and  o  her  officers. 


A.  MacGregor. — Sorry  we  are  unable  to  advise.  It  is  entirely  a  question  for 
a  medical  man. 

Col.  Gubbins. — Thanks  for  your  letter,  which,  of  course,  exactly  states  the 
exact  position  of  matters. 

Photophil.— Your  query,  as  we  were  unable  to  answer  it  ourselves,  was 
inserted  in  our  issue  of  the  22nd  ult.,  and  there  have  been  no  replies. 

■Stains  on  Prints. — D.  Trollope.  The  stains  are  clearly  cansed  by  hand¬ 
ling  with  unclean  fingers,  probably  contaminated  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  when  the  prints  were  washed  or  when  they  were  being  toned. 

F.  W,  Pickfobd. — You  would  probably  be  able  to  recover;  but  the  amount 
awarded  to  you  would  be  much  less  than  if  the  photograph  had  been 
registered  before  infringement.  We  should  advise  you  not  to  risk  an 
action. 

Anxious  Inquirer. — Taylor’s  Optics  of  Photography ,  Abney’s  Instructions , 
Wall’s  Dictionary,  Meldola’s  Chemistry  of  Photography,  Chapman 
Jones’s  Scitnce  and  Practice  of  Photography  should  suffice  for  your 
purpose.  The  books  may  be  ordered  of  any  dealer. 

Gum-bichromate  Paper. — E.  H.  D.  says:  “In  your  last  issue,  page  486, 
your  contributor  “  Dogberry  ”  speaks  of  “the  commercially  prepared 
(gum-bichromate)  paper.”  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  the  gum-bi¬ 
chromate  paper  may  be  had  ;  I  do  not  see  it  advertised  in  any  paper, 
or  priced  in  any  catalogue  of  the  principal  agents  ?  ” — In  reply  :  The 
paper  is,  or  was  obtainable  from  the  Gum-bichromate  Paper  Company, 
<61,  Battersea-rise,  S.W. 


Ceramic  Photography.  — S.  Osborne  asks  for  directions  for  producing! 
photographs  burnt  in  on  china.  Space  is  much  too  limited  in  this  i 
column  to  give  working  details  of  processes.  We  should  recommend  our 
correspondent  to  obtain  the  work  on  the  subject  published  by  Messrs. 
Dawbarn  k  Ward,  Farritgdon-road,  E  C. 

Stains  on  Lens. — Oxon.  The  deterioration  of  the  surface  of  one  of  the  j 
lenses  is  due  to  the  use  of  an  unstable  glass  in  its  construction.  If  the 
lens  is  a  tolerably  new  ore,  it  shovld  be  sent  back  to  the  maker.  Th< 
stains,  however,  will  practically  make  but  little  difference  in  the 
working  of  the  instrument,  except  to  make  it  a  bit  slower  in  working. 

Patent. — Pickwick.  You  are  quite  rightly  informed.  You  arc  not  entitled 
to  affix  the  word  “patent”  to  the  contrivance,  inasmuch  as  you 
no  patent  for  it,  and,  by  doing  so,  you  are  rendering  yourself  liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty.  Merely  securing  a  provisional  protection  does  not 
entitle  you  to  call  the  thing  “patent.”  You  may,  if  you  like,  6ay, 
Provisional  protection  obtained. 

Unsuitable  Lens.— T.  Spencer.  The  fault  in  the  copy  of  engraving  sent  is 
due  to  the  lens.  A  lens  of  the  rectilinear  type,  of  eleven  inches  focus, 
must  not  be  expected  to  give  fine  definition,  with  perfect  illumination, 
all  over  a  12  x  10  plate.  It  your  camera  will  not  extend  long  enough  to 
take  the  longer-focus  lens,  you  should  get  a  lengthening  cone  made  for 
the  front.  That  will  get  over  the  difficulty. 

J.  G.  Sinclair. — The  Photographic  Times  (New  York),  The  Photo  Beacon 
(Chicago),  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine  (New  York),  St.  Lov.i 
and  Canadian  Photographer  (St.  Louis),  American  Amateur  Photo¬ 
grapher  (New  York),  Photo- American  and  The  Professional  Photo 
grapher  are  the  principal.  Those  and  any  others  will,  doubtless,  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  you  by  Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  6,  Farringdon- avenue,  E.C, 

Right  to  Photograph.— S.  W.  J.  If  the  grounds  are  private  property,  am 
the  organizers  of  the  flower  show  have  sold  the  exclusive  right  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  opening  ceremony,  and  the  interiors  of  the  tents,  to  another 
photographer,  they  have,  of  course,  the  power  to  prevent  your  taking 
photographs  in  the  grounds,  although  you  may  pay  for  admission.  2. 
Yes.  Certainly  the  photographer  can  copyright  any  and  all  the  photo¬ 
graphs  he  takes,  and  can  proceed  against  you  for  piracy  if  you  copy 
them. 

Insoluble  Tissue.— W.  H.  H.  It  is  evident  that  the  tissue  was  insoluble, 
and  that  it  was  due  to  the  sensitising,  as  upon  testing  the  unsensitised 
sample  sent  it  was  found  to  be  perfectly  soluble.  It  is  very  unusual  tc 
employ  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  for  sensitising  the  tissue  ;  it  is  the 
potassium  salt  that  is  usually  employed,  because  it  is  found,  in  every 
way,  to  be  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  Under  the  circumstance: 
detailed,  such  a  stain  as  that  on  the  metal  plate  is  just  what  was  to  b( 
expected. 

Carbon  Printing.— W.  Williams  asks  how  to  get  matt -surface  print: 
developed  on  flexible  support  ?  Develop  the  prints  and  transfer  then 
in  the  ordinary  way.  When  stripped  from  the  support,  soak  them 
until  they  are  thoroughly  softened,  in  cold  water.  Then  squeegee  then 
on  to  a  ground-glass  plate,  previously  waxed,  and  allow  to  dry.  Whei 
stripped  off,  they  will  have  a  matt  surface.  The  simplest  wayj  to  pro 
duce  matt-surface  prints,  by  double  transfer,  is  to  develop  on  th< 
ground  glpss  and  transfer  from  that. 

Repairing  Broken  Negative.— B.  Reid.  As  it  is  only  the  glass  that  i 
broken,  and  the  film  is  not  injured,  the  repair  is  very  easy.  Place  th< 
broken  negative  on  a  plate  ot  glass,  to  support  it,  and  immerse  in  aver 
dilute  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  say  ten  to  fifteen  drops  to  th 
ounce  of  water.  In  a  few  minutes  the  film  will  become  loosened,  am 
the  glasses  can  be  removed.  Wash  the  film  in  one  or  two  changes  o 
water.  Have  ready  a  glass  plate  coated  with  gelatine,  and  allow  t 
set,  and  on  this  float  the  film,  remove  and  allow  to  dry.  If  the  fit 
expands  in  the  water,  it  may  be  brought  back  to  its  original  dimension 
by  immersing  it  in  alcohol,  but  there  will  be  no  expansion  if  the  negatr. 
had  been  previously  alumed. 

Loss  of  Detail  in  Prints.— Prints  writes:  “I  have  lately  been  tronbb 
with  my  P.O.P.  prints,  at  times  having  a  bleached-out  appearanc  I 
being  greatly  reduced  and  all  the  finer  details  gone.  I  particulai 
notice  it  after  the  alum  bath  has  been  newly  made  up  (I  alum  the 
before  toning,  as  directions),  and  suspect  the  alum  is  the  cause  of 
Could  you  kindly  inform  me  if  bad  alum  could  cause  this  defect,  or 
it  was  too  strong  made  up.  Would  that  have  any  effect  on  the  print 
I  dissolve  the  powder  alum  with  hot  water— nearly  boiling  (about  2  oz 
to  20  ozs.  water),  and  use  when  cold,  it  being  made  up  generally  tr 
night  before  using?”— The  alum  bath  is  certainly  very  strong  fori, 
purpose.  Try  using  it  much  weaker.  As  no  mention  is  made  of  tr 
toning  bath  used,  we  cannot  offer  any  further  suggestion,  except,  pe 
haps,  the  prints  are  over-toned,  or  maybe  the  bath  exhausted  of  i 
gold.  ' 

Yellow  Prints.— Stain  asks  :  “  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  as 
the  cause  of  the  yellowness,  back  and  front,  of  enclosed  silver  prm 
As  our  printer  has  just  spoilt  a  large  batch  of  prints,  chiefly  12  x  10  ai 
10  x  8,  by  reason  ot  this  defect,  and  I  cannot  trace  the  cause,  I  thoug 
you  might  help  me  in  the  matter.  The  paper  was  floated  same  day 
toned,  and  printed  very  well.  Acetate  toning  bath  is  used,  and 
prints  changed  to  this  peculiar  colour  in  it.  The  previous  day  tc 
bath  had  yielded  excellent  results,  which  points  to  some  ioreifj 
element  having  got  in  it.  Can  you  suggest  anything?  Our  print 
can  give  no  reason  for  the  defective  prints,  so  I  ask  your  help  to  trat 
the  cause.  The  sulphocyanide  bath  is  used  sometimes  for  P.O.F.,  d 
not  in  the  same  dish  as  far  as  I  can  say.’’— Evidently  the  water 
which  the  prints  were  washed  prior  to  toning  was  contaminated  wi 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  similar  substance— might  be  sulphocyani* 
It  may  be  that  a  trace  of  it  was  in  the  toning  bath  itself. 
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of  the  Royal  Commission,  at  St.  Stephen’s  House,  Westminster, 
not  later  than  August  20,  1898. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Le  Select  Committee  on  the  Museums  and  Science  and  Art 
I  partment,  after  two  years’  labour,  has  concluded  its  report. 
1  e  result  is  a  document  marked  by  the  severe  stringency  of 
sue  of  its  recommendations.  Out  of  some  740  officials,  300 
i:  traced  to  relationships.  The  Committee  recommend  the 
nlitlon  of  a  large  number  of  the  staff  appointments.  They 
ci  ell  in  suggestive  terms  upon  the  management  of  the 
tiseums,  which  has  not,  it  is  affirmed,  been  for  the  interest  of 
t)  department  itself  or  of  the  public.  The  Committee  also 
r  ommend  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  and 
o  ke  proposals  with  regard  to  the  control  of  the  museums  at 
E  inburgh  and  Dublin.  From  the  second  and  final  report  it 
a  Dears  that  the  Committee’s  scheme  includes  a  Free  National 
liiversity  of  Science  and  Art,  with  a  Cabinet  Minister  as  its 
C  ancellor,  a  Parliamentary  Secretary,  offices  in  Whitehall,  a 
-  iretary  of  the  Department,  and  numerous  high  officials  and 
a  risers,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  by  the  aid  of  the  wealth 
o  treasures  in  our  museums  and  picture  galleries,  the  higher 
eication. 

*  #  * 

Et  is  announced  that  applications  for  space  at  the  Paris 
Giversal  Exhibition  of  1900  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 


*  *  * 

Last  week  a  Hamburg  newspaper  announced  that  “at  the 
instance  of  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck,  and  on  the  application 
of  the  Altona  Provincial  Court,  proceedings  have  been  taken 
by  the  Hamburg  police  authorities,  in  virtue  of  paragraph  123 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  dealing  with  violation  of  domicile, 
against  the  photographers  Wilcke  and  Priester,  for  having, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Prince  Bismarck,  entered  the  chateau 
without  authority,  and  taken  photographs  of  the  deceased.”  It 
seems  incredible  that  the  photographers  should  have  acted 
entirely  without  authority  in  such  a  matter,  or  that  they 
should  have  been  able  to  gain  admission  to  the  death  chamber. 
There  is,  however,  a  suggestion  that  the  photographs  were  taken 
at  the  instance  of  an  august  personage,  which  may  explain  Prince 
Herbert  Bismarck’s  action  in  the  matter. 

*  # 

A  subsequent  account  states  that  the  forester  who  permitted 
the  two  photographers  to  enter  the  death-chamber  shortly  after 
Prince  Bismarck’s  death  was  instantly  dismissed,  without 
pension.  His  indiscretion  and  that  of  the  two  photographers 
was  betrayed  by  the  late  Prince’s  clock,  which  figured  also  in 
the  photograph,  and  pointed  at  a  quarter-past  two  o’clock. 
The  culprits  had  effected  an  entrance  into  the  death-chamber 
through  the  window  opening  out  upon  the  park ;  and  for  this 
reason  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck  has  instituted  proceedings 
against  them  for  the  criminal  offence  of  “  disturbing  family 
peace.” 

*  *  *• 

Mr.  George  Scamell,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  National  Photo¬ 
graphic  Record  Association,  21,  Avenue-road,  High  gate,  N., 
writes  :  “  As,  no  doubt,  there  are  many  amateur  photographers 
at  present  making  use  of  their  cameras  to  record  the  interesting 
buildings  and  scenes  they  may  come  across  during  their  holiday 
rambles,  would  you  allow  me  to  remind  them,  through  your 
columns,  that  the  National  Photographic  Record  Association 
will  be  glad  to  receive  prints  of  any  subject  suitable  for  the 
collection  now  being  formed  and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  for  public  reference.  Such  prints  should  be  in 
platinum,  unmounted,  and  forwarded  to  my  address.” 
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Some  persons  would  have  us  believe  that  the  newspaper  of 
the  future  will  wholly  or  very  largely  consist  of  illustrations — 
that  mere  descriptions  and  literary  contributions  will  then 
rank  less  in  importance  than  they  do  now.  Reproduced 
photographs  and  sketches  will  be  allowed,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  tell  their  own  story  and  the  pen  of  the  journalist  will  get 
rusty  with  desuetude.  We  do  not  share  these  views  as  to 
the  eventual  predominance  of  illustrations  over  typographical 
matter  in  popular  publications,  although  it  is  quite  plain 
that  the  world  has  recently  run  into  an  age  of  illustration. 
Nearly  every  day  sees  the  birth  of  some  new  venture  which 
gives  prominence  to  phototypic  or  other  kinds  of  pictures, 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the 
camera  that  the  illustrated  press  has  reached  its  present 
flourishing  state.  But,  if  it  is  an  age  of  illustration,  it  is  also 
an  age  of  reading.  Never  was  there  so  much  reading  of  all 
kinds  done  as  now,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  most 
widely  read  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  those  which  are 
not  illustrated, 

#•  *  * 

Excellent  as  are  the  illustrations  which  are  given  in  the 
best  modern  periodicals,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  a  recent 
writer  in  his  complaint  that  the  literary  matter  which  accom¬ 
panies  these  pictures  is  only  too  frequently  of  the  most  meagre 
kind.  There  is,  in  fact,  as  we  have  observed,  a  well-grounded 
fear  that,  though  a  most  praiseworthy  amount  of  attention  is 
often  bestowed  on  the  art  side  of  an  illustrated  newspaper, 
the  literary  side  is  somewhat  markedly  neglected,  the  matter 
being  scrappy,  inadequate,  and  scamped.  The  writer  we  quote 
puts  in  a  plea  for  the  cultivation  of  a  new  kind  of  writer,  the 
“  descriptive  camera  reporter,”  who  should  step  into  the  vacancy 
that  possibly  exists  in  the  ranks  of  modern  journalism.  It 
should  be  his  duty  to  photograph  well  and  to  write  well  : 
“  In  this  pushful,  resourceful  age,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for 
the  descriptive  reporter,  either  by  his  own  efforts  or  by  the 
assistance  of  the  proprietors  of  the  illustrated  paper  which 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  him  on  its  staff,  to  obtain 
technical  proficiency  in  photography,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
give  the  best  prints  as  well  as  the  most  vivid  word  pictures. 
His  proprietors  could  provide  a  dark  room  and  studio,  so  that 
he  could  develop  his  plates  and  prints  if  necessary,  and  pho¬ 
tograph  any  celebrity  who  might  visit  the  editorial  sanctum, 
or  be  interviewed  there.  The  development  and  printing  might 
be  considered  as  poaching  upon  the  preserves  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  photographer,  and  where  it  could  be  done,  and  the 
arrangement  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  the  work.  There  are,  however, 
in  journalism,  periods  of  high-pressure  work,  when  the  ordinary 
photographer’s  speed  of  print-production  could  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  wide-awake,  energetic  editor,  eager  to  outstrip  his 
literary  rivals.  Hence  it  might  come  about  that  the  proprietors 
would  prefer  everything  done  on  the  premises.  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  the  proprietors  of  our  illustrated  papers 
owe  it  to  the  public  to  seek  out  those  in  whom  the  twin  gift 
of  descriptive  reporting  and  photography  exists,  or,  failing  in 
that,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  training  of  the  most  suit¬ 
able  members  of  their  staffs,  for  the  grafting  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  forte  on  to  the  reporting  stem.  But  photographic 
societies  might  assist  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a  head  by 
their  representations  and  agitations.”  We  have  no  faith  that 
photographic  societies  could  be  of  any  help  in  such  a  matter ; 
but  probably  there  is  'plenty  of  room  in  the  illustrated  press 
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for  the  kind  of  journalist-photographer  the’  writer  we  quc 
has  in  his  mind.  To  some  extent  the  class  is,  of  coim 
already  in  existence,  but  it  must  be  much  more  general 
oalled  into  use  than  is  the  case  at  present 

*  *  * 

Our  Constantinople  correspondent  from  whose  interestii 
letter  we  last  week  made  one  or  two  quotations  gives  tl 
following  additional  information  relating  to  the  difficulties  i 
has  experienced  in  photographing  in  the  Turkish  capita 
Intending  visitors  to  that  city  should  make  a  note  of  the  ol 
stacles  that  obstruct  the  oomfortable  use  of  the  camera  on  th 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  :  “  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  do  an 
stand-camera  work  here,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that 
have  obtained  a  few  snap-shots.  I  never  was  in  such  ai 
awful  place  before.  I  have  had  any  amount  of  exciting  ex 
periences,  plenty  erf  rows  with  the  police,  and  it  is  a  wonder 
have  kept  out  of  prison.  Hand-camera  work  is  fairly  easy  i 
you  go  the  right  way  to  work,  but  stand  work  is  not  possiblt 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  give  very  heavy  tips — I  shoulc 
say  at  least  500Z.  would  be  necessary  to  get  anything  like  a 
respectable  set.  Applications  to  consuls  are  useless  and  I  have  I 
spent  six  weeks  troubling  first  one  official  and  then  another 
without  the  least  success.  I  have  left  my  applications  in  the  I 
hands  of  the  Porte  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  long  it  will  be 
before  I  get  a  reply.  My  troubles  have  been  numerous,  and 
sometimes  very  amusing.  The  Sultan’s  third  son,  age  14, 
has  this  week  started  photography.  A  hand  camera  and  en¬ 
larging  apparatus  were  presented  to  him  by  an  English 
officer.  The  two  elder  sons  are  expert  amateurs,  and  a  man  is  i 
always  at  the  palace  to  help  and  teach  them.  With  such  an 
army  of  photographers  around  him  the  Sultan  should  be  more 
kindly  disposed  to  others  who  visit  his  country.” 

*  *  * 

In  connexion  with  the  Co-operative  Festival  and  Flower 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  a  photographer’s  competition  has 
been  organized,  the  Council  offering  prizes  for  photographs  of 
the  best-decorated  arbours,  rockeries  and  greenhouses,  and  the 
best  laid-out  gardens.  These  were  shown  last  week  in  London. 
Among  the  exhibits  were  numerous  photographs  of  workmen’s- 
town  gardens,  showing  strips  and  squares  of  ground,  but  often 
full  of  flowers  and  tastefully  laid  out.  Prizes  are  also  offered 
for  the  best  back  yard  florally  adorned,  and  for  the  best  window 
garden ;  and  there  were  many  pretty  photographs  exhibited  in 
these  classes.  Some  photographs  of  garden  views  and  country 
scenes  had  also  been  sent  in  by  professional  photographers.  A 
collection  of  interesting  drawings  and  photographs  was  also  to 
be  seen,  including  a  number  of  portraits  of  leaders  in  the  co¬ 
operative  movement,  such  as  Holyoake,  Vansittart  Neale,  and 
Tom  Hughes  ;  a  labour  exchange  note  issued  by  Robert  Owen, 
and  a  membership  card  of  his  social  institute.  There  were 
photographs  of  the  Leclaire  statue  and  of  M.  Godin,  the- 
founder  of  the  great  iron-foundry  at  Guise. 

- 

ARE  RECENT  SILVER  PRINTS  MORE  FUGITIVE 
THAN  OLDER  ONES? 

This  question,  an  affirmative  answer  to  which  would  suggest 
grave  thoughts,  has  so  often  been  pub  to  us  that  we  propose 
making  some  observations  upon  it  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
lead  to  a  useful  discussion  on  the  subject.  We  may  at  once 
say  that  the  actual  questions  we  have  heard  have  been  put  in 
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a  far  more  positive  form  than  as  above — in  a  form,  indeed,  in 
which  the  question  was  begged.  But,  while  we  would  not  go 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  only  one  reply,  and  that  an  affirmative 
one,  is  possible,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that,  if  a  collection 
of  photographs  going  from  a  time  as  far  back  as  a  score  of 
years  (we  are  not  dealing  with  the  pre-alkaline  toning  days)  down 
to  the  present  time,  be  examined,  a  very  large  number  of  the 
more  recent  prints  will  be  found  to  show  distinct  signs  of 
fading.  There  should  be  an  explanation  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  condition  of  things.  What  is  it  ? 

One  important  point  bearing  on  the  matter  may  first  be 
considered.  Owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  modern  pro¬ 
cesses  and  modern  apparatus,  there  exists  an  immense  body 
of  camera-workers  without  training  and  without  knowledge, 
enthusiasts  and  others  who  may  be  said  to  turn  out  daily  tens 
of  thousands  of  prints  quite  apart  from  the  battalions  of 
button-pressers  who  send  their  films  away  to  be  developed  and 
printed  from.  The  old  workers  feel  very  disgusted  at  the 
photography-made-easy  of  the  day;  but,  when  they  had  to  make 
their  own  dry  plates  and  sensitise  their  own  paper,  no  one  but 
a  complete  enthusiast  took  up  photography  as  a  hobby.  It 
was  an  important  thing,  and  he  took  himself  and  his  work 
seriously ;  he  read  and  studied  his  photographic  literature, 
lever  missed  reading  his  weekly  journal,  and  knew  a  great 
leal  about  what  he  was  doing,  and  did  it  well.  Nowadays  a 
3amera  is  taken  up  as  lightly  as  a  tennis  racket,  and,  indeed, 
much  more  thought  is  given  to  a  present  score  than  to  the 
future  of  a  print.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  prints  made  in 
such  a  jejeune  manner  should  be  fleeting?  Further, it  is  incon¬ 
testable  that  the  fatal  facility  of  snap-shotting  is  not  con- 
lucive  to  toughen  the  mental  fibre  of  the  photographer  to  a 
point  at  which  he  would  consider  it  a  duty  to  endeavour  to 
secure  permanence  in  his  prints.  We  have  had  detailed  to  us 
the  experience  of  a  photographer  who  comparatively  recently 
:ook  up  dealing  in  photographic  materials.  He  tells  us  he  was 
it  first  aghast  at  the  extent  to  which  the  combined  toning  and 
ixing  bath  was  used,  and  improperly  used.  He  found  numbers 
)f  his  customers  would  have  this  bath,  and  went  on  using  the 
same  lot  of  solutions  as  long  as  there  was  a  drop  left  !  He  did 
ns  best  to  show  the  evil  of  such  a  course,  and  recommended 
separate  baths,  so  as  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  permanency 
n  their  prints.  But  it  was  all  to  no  effect,  and  he  found  that 
:he  only  result  of  persisting  in  his  advice  was  to  alienate 
justom.  “  It  was  too  much  trouble,  and  when  the  bath  had 
reen  much  used  it  gave  such  a  nice  colour/’  and  so  on. 
Evidently  such  a  state  of  affairs,  if  at  all  common,  would 
suffice  to  explain  the  fading  of  a  large  proportion  of  recently 
oroduced  prints. 

Then,  there  is  another  factor  to  be  dealt  with.  Photo¬ 
graphy  and  photographic  materials  are  subject  to  the  same 
sraze  that  is  eating  into  the  integrity  of  almost  every  manu- 
acture  of  the  present  day— the  craze  for  cheapness.  We  do 
lot  say  anything  about  cheap  paper ;  there  is  plenty  of  good 
iaper  on  the  market,  little  of  it,  indeed,  is  anything  else;  but 
ve  have  cheap  (and  nasty)  “  hypo,”  cheap  chloride  of  gold, 
md,  last  but  most  important  of  all,  cheap  mounts. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  we  may  say  that  we  un- 
lesitatingly  believe  an  immense  number  of  prints,  not  those 
)f  the  snap-shotting  amateurs  only,  but  of  first-class  profes¬ 
sional  men,  to  owe  iheir  tugacity  to  the  cardboards  they  are 
nounted  upon.  We  have  seen  thousands  of  prints  mottled 
md  faded  frcm  a  cause  which  could  be  attributed  to  nothing 


but  bad  mounts.  We  do  believe  that  it  is  the  endeavour  by 
new  makers  to  put  on  the  market  mounts  at  a  price  that 
should  beat  down  competitors  that  has  led  to  the  production 
of  a  cardboard  whose  composition  was  such  that  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  injurious  to  the  prints  mounted  upon  them.  Pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  have  told  us  the  same  thing ;  they 
point  to  prints  mounted  upon  boards  ten  or  twenty  years  ago, 
when  one  or  two  foreign  makers  held  the  command  of  the 
market,  which  prints  were  still  in  good  condition,  while  later 
prints,  produced  with  equal  care  and  under  precisely  similar 
conditions,  but  mounted  on  another  make  of  card,  have 
become  utterly  ruined,  spotty  and  bleached  in  an  irregular 
manner.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  one  large  foreign 
mount- seller  some  years  ago  admitted  that  the  cardboards 
he  had  been  using  proved  to  be  defective  in  this  way.  It 
was  explained  that  the  makers  of  the  card,  and  the  seller  of 
mounts  cut  to  sizes  and  printed,  <fcc.,  were  two  distinct  classes  ; 
the  cutter— whose  name  only  appeared — was  dependent  upon 
the  seller  of  the  raw  material.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  competition  among  mount-sellers — who  are 
now  to  be  found  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Austria — has,  in 
too  many  cases,  though  productive  of  lower  prices,  been 
disastrous  to  the  integrity  of  the  photographs  mounted  upon 
them. 

We  could  write  much  more  on  this  latter  phase  of  the 
subject;  but  it  would  unnecessarily  lengthen  this  article. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  form  food  of  discussion,  and  which 
we  hope  may  follow,  and  that  something  may  be  done  to  stem 
the  tide  of  fading  photographs. 


PERSULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Fuerst  Brothers  we  have  been 
favoured  vith  a  sample  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  specially 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Lumiere  Fibres  for  the  purpose  of  reduc¬ 
ing  over-dense  negatives  in  the  manner  recently  described  by 
them.  As  the  salt  has  been  frequently  mentioned  during  the 
past  few  months,  and  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  in  obtaining  it,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
Messrs.  Lumiere  have  now  placed  on  the  market  a  definite  and 
reliable  preparation. 

Not  only  has  it  been  difficult  to  obtain,  but  a  very  large 
amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  composition  of  the  salt 
appears  to  have  been  prevalent ;  for,  although  it  has  been 
stated  on  high  authority  that  for  many  years  past  the  per. 
sulphates  have  been  perfectly  familiar  “  even  to  elementary 
students  in  chemistry,”  we  fear  that  this  is  only  one  more 
instance  of  how  the  typical  elementary  student  knows  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  really  practical  man.  We  have  in  our 
possession  at  the  present  time  three  separate  samples  of  the 
supposed  salt,  obtained  from  as  many  different  commercial 
sources  in  London,  not  one  of  which  is  anything  more  than, 
we  presume,  the  ordinary  “  bisulphate  of  ammonia.”  When, 
however,  the  same  authority,  a  week  or  two  later,  refers  to 
what  is  evidently  intended  for  persulphate  as  bisulphate  of 
ammonia,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  well 
posted  in  such  matters  tie  elementary  student  may  be,  there 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  great  deal  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  ought  to  know  better. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  either  of  the  terms  mentioned  may  be 
applied  with  strict  accuracy  to  the  new  salt,  but  the  mischief 
is  that  one  of  them — “bisulphate  ” — is  the  recognised,  or  one 
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of  the  recognised,  names  of  a  different  salt  altogether.  As  to 
the  other,  making  allowance  for  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in 
nomenclature,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  before  the  discovery 
of  the  new  salt,  the  term  persulphate  could  be  legitimately 
applied  to  the  “acid”  sulphate,  but  such  seems  to  have 
been  the  case.  The  normal  or  “  neutral  ”  sulphate  of 
ammonia  has  the  formula  NH42S04,  and  next  to  that  comes 
the  “  acid  ”  or  hydrogen  sulphate,  commonly  called  the 
bisulphate,  with  the  formula  NH4HS04.  Beyond  this  are 
several  other  combinations  in  which  the  relative  proportion  of 
S04  is  constantly  increasing,  so  that  the  term  persulphate  as 
applied  to  the  bisulphate  is  distinctly  a  misnomer. 

The  persulphates  have  the  composition-— taking  the  ammo¬ 
nium  salt  as  the  example — of  NH4S04,  and  contain  just  double 
the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  as  compared  with  the  neutral 
sulphate.  They  are  formed,  we  believe,  by  the  electrolysis  of 
the  acid  salt,  hydrogen  being  eliminated,  and  the  per-salt 
formed  at  the  negative  electrode. 

NH4HS04  =  NH4S04  +  H. 

The  product  so  obtained,  or  as  sent  out  by  MM.  Lumibre,  is 
in  fine  crystals,  resembling  ordinary  table  salt,  and  dissolves 
readily  In  water,  though  to  what  extent  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  say,  having  so  far  confined  ourselves  to  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  as  recommended.  The  solution,  when  freshly  made, 
smells  strongly  of  ozone,  but  this  soon  passes  off  upon  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  It  may  be,  in  fact,  for  practical  purposes, 
considered  as  a  solution  of  bisulphate  of  ammonia,  containing 
free  oxygen,  and  analogous  in  its  action,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  hydrox)L  Reversing  the  above  equation,  we  have 

2(NH4S04)H20  =  2(NH4HS04)  +  0. 

and  from  the  very  strong  evidence  of  free  oxygen  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that,  on  solution,  it  reverts  to  the  state  of 
hydrogen  sulphate. 

Although  at  the  present  time  we  cannot  pretend  to  have 
thoroughly  tried  the  salt,  we  are  yet  prepared  to  testify  that 
it  fully  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  introduced, 
and,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  its  action,  we  believe  it  will 
eventually  prove  of  great  utility  in  other  directions.  We  shall 
limit  ourselves  in  the  present  article  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
general  behaviour  of  the  solution.  This  we  have  employed  at 
a  maximum  strength,  as  recommended  by  MM.  Lumiere,  of 
five  per  cent.,  and  this  we  find  to  operate  with  great  regularity 
and  fair  rapidity,  but  its  quickness  of  action  depends  very 
materially  upon  whether  the  film  has  been  dried  before  appli¬ 
cation  or  not.  A  freshly  developed  and  well-washed  gelatine 
negative  will,  with  the  strength  of  solution  we  have  named, 
show  signs  of  reduction  in  less  than  a  minute,  but  an  old 
negative  that  has  been  some  time  dry  will  probably,  even 
though  well  soaked  first,  be  some  time  before  it  shows  any 
sign  of  action.  With  a  newly  developed  negative  it  is  important 
that  the  hypo  be  first  well  washed  out,  otherwise  the  energy  of 
the  reducing  solution  will  be  expended  on  the  oxidation  of  the 
fixing  salt. 

As  regards  the  relative  reducing  action  upon  the  lights  and 
shadows,  we  can  more  than  corroborate  the  claim  put  forward 
that  it  attacks  the  heavy  deposit  before  it  touches  the  finer 
detail.  This  phase  is  perhaps  better  studied  in  connexion 
with  positive  prints  than  with  negatives,  and  tested  in  this 
manner  we  have  found  that  the  heaviest  shadows  of  a  dark 
dress  can  be  reduced  beyond  what  is  necessary,  and  for  practical 
purposes  spoilt,  before  the  most  delicate  details  of  white  muslin 


are  apparently  touched.  In  another  case  a  very  old  negative, 
probably  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old — a  church  interior  with 
the  window  so  hopelessly  “  halated  ”  that  not  a  sign  of  the 
tracery  was  evident — was  submitted  to  the  solution,  with  the 
marvellous  result,  after  two  or  three  hours’  action,  that  every 
line  in  the  window  was  visible  and  printable,  while  the  faintest 
details  in  the  under  exposed  portions  of  the  negative  are 
preserved  intact.  A  more  severe  and  at  the  same  time  more 
satisfactory  test  could  scarcely  be  applied. 

While  we  thus  freely  speak  of  the  capabilities  of  this  salt  as 
a  reducer,  it  is  just  as  well  to  look  squarely  in  the  face  of 
possible  difficulties  or  dangers.  If  we  take  the  solution  after 
it  has  been  used  for  reducing,  and  add  to  it  a  drop  or  two  of  a 
solution  of  a  soluble  bromide  or  chloride,  we  get  at  once  a  copious 
precipitate  of  silver.  What,  we  would  ask,  are  the  apparent 
chances  of  permanency  of  a  gelatine  film  that  has  been  subjected 
for  any  appreciable  period  to  the  action  of  a  solution,  however 
weak,  of  a  silver  salt  1  It  seems  that,  in  order  to  avoid  ultimate 
change,  the  film,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  paper  print,  should 
undergo  a  second  fixing,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  kind  of  pre¬ 
cautionary  treatment.  A  P.O.P.  print,  reduced  in  a  fresh 
solution,  which  would  not  therefore  be  heavily  charged  with 
silver,  showed  a  distinct  line  when  exposed  for  thirty  seconds 
to  sunshine  partially  covered  with  an  opaque  card,  but  the 
colour  did  not  materially  alter  with  longer  exposure.  This 
shows,  however,  that  the  danger  is  there,  but  in  another 
article  we  shall  in  all  probability  have  more  to  say  on  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

We  may  conclude  by  saying  that,  with  the  MM.  Lumiere’s 
salt,  we  have  not  noticed  in  the  slightest  degree  any  of  the 
staining  or  irregularity  of  action  or  softening  of  the  gelatine 
alluded  to  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  G.  W.  Webster,  in  our 
issue  of  July  8.  Negative  films  as  well  as  prints — P.O.P.  and 
bromide — were  left  all  night  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  afterwards  washel  for 
several  hours.  Although  reduced  to  merely  ghostly  pro¬ 
portions,  the  toned  prints  having  little  but  the  gold  image 
left,  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  stain  or  irregularity  amongst 
them,  and,  despite  the  lengthened  immersion  and  subsequent 
washing,  the  film  appears,  if  possible,  to  be  harder  than  before 
treatment.  We  can  only  suppose  that  our  friend  has  been 
using  a  preparation  differing  from  MM.  Lumieres’. 

- * - 

Artificial  Albumen. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  for  Applied  Chemistry,  Dr.  Leo  Lilienfeld  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Synthesis  of  Albumenous  Substances,”  and  demon¬ 
strated  before  his  audience  that  by  means  of  the  condensation  of 
phenol  and  amido-acetic  acid  with  phosphoric  chloride  oxide,  he 
could  produce  pepton,  which  is  a  substance  that  has  hitherto  been 
believed  only  producible  from  organic  matters.  Some  of  our  daily 
contemporaries  have  had  quite  sensational  articles  on  the  subject, 
such  as  the  production  of  “  meat  from  chemicals,”  &c.  There  is  no 
question  that  Dr.  Lilienfeld  has  achieved  a  great  deal  that  was 
before  considered  an  impossibility,  and  thus  added  something  to 
chemical  science.  But  we  imagine,  notwithstanding  the  sensa¬ 
tional  articles  in  the  lay  press,  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
chemically  produced  “meat”  will  take  the  place  of  our  beef  and 
mutton,  or  that  artificial  albumen  will  supersede  the  natural  pro¬ 
duct  of  our  old  barn-door  friend  for  our  albumenised  paper  for 
photographic  purposes.  Still  Dr.  Lilienfield  must  be  credited  with 
a  great  chemical  achievement. 

The  Decompositions  of  Pyrograllol.  —  The  actual 
chemical  compound  produced  when  pyro,  in  combination  with  am 
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ilkali,  is  darkened  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  has  been  a  subject 
)f  investigation  among  chemists,  and  is  of  interest  to  photographers 
n  a  twofold  capacity :  First  as  to  its  influence  upon  the  nature  of 
;he  image  which,  as  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers,  consists, 
n  the  case  of  pyro  development,  of  something  more  than  merely 
•educed  silver ;  secondly,  on  a  point  of  personal  comfort.  If  it 
vere  definitely  known  what  the  oxidation  product  consisted  of, 
Fere  might  be  some  hopes  of  being  able  readily  to  get  rid  of  the 
itains  upon  the  fingers,  and  upon  the  linen  of  the  user.  M.  Berth  elot, 
n  a  recent  communication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences, 
'ollowing  upon  a  previous  one  upon  the  same  subject,  finds,  however, 
hat  the  product  in  question  is  not  a  single  compound  of  definite 
juality,  but  is  of  varied  nature,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ilkali  employed,  whether  potash,  soda,  baryta,  or  ammonia.  In 
ihis  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that,  while  in  this  country  the  use 
>f  baryta  in  the  pyro  developer  is  rarely  if  ever  alluded  to,  there  are 
n  France  many  published  formulae  in  which  its  employment  is 
ndicated. 


M.  BecquereFs  Dark  Lig  ht. — We  have  on  many  occasions 
nought  before  our  readers  accounts  of  M.  Becquerel’s  investigations 
nto  the  radiations  of  what  he  terms  dark  light,  which  possesses 
jroperties  very  similar  to  the  Rontgen  rays,  capable  of  the  pene- 
ration  of  thick  pieces  of  wood  and  other  opaque  bodies.  He  found, 
t  will  be  remembered,  that  these  radiations  were  inherent  to  the 
netal  uranium  and  its  salts  in  a  very  remarkable  extent,  and  further 
nvestigations  in  the  same  field  by  M.  and  Madame  Curie  have  led 
o  the  remarkable  result  of  the  probable  discovery  of  a  new  element. 
Ihese  investigators  had  already  discovered  that  certain  minerals 
ontaining  uranium  and  thorium  (pitchblende,  &c.)  emitted  the 
lecquerel  rays  to  a  marked  extent.  A  large  number  of  experiments 
?ere  made  in  the  endeavour  to  separate  the  particular  constituent 
f  the  minerals  alluded  to  that  were  active  in  the  emission  of  the 
ays,  and  eventually  a  body  was  extracted  which  was  more  active 
ban  uranium  to  the  remarkable  extent  of  400  times.  The  experi- 
lenters  searched  among  all  known  elements  for  one  that  had  an 
ction  at  all  comparable  with  this,  but  had  no  success,  and  they 
lerefore  state  their  belief  that  they  have  discovered  a  new  element, 
ad  they  propose  to  term  it  polonium  (from  the  birthplace  of  one 
E  them).  The  only  objection  to  this  theoretical  body  is  that  the 
jtive  substance  extracted  does  not  give  any  spectral  line  except 
ich  as  are  due  to  impurities. 


Portraits  of  Bismarck. — Bismarck  is  gone,  and  portraits, 
le  last  taken  especially,  are  in  great  demand  in  all  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent  generally,  and  here.  The  great 
rtist,  Leubach,  of  Munich,  we  learn,  was  commissioned  to  paint  a 
irtrait  of  the  Prince  on  his  deathbed.  Bismarck,  like  the  late 
ord  Beaconsfield,  had  a  great  objection  to  being  photographed, 
lough  not  to  the  same  extent.  We  believe  that  the  only  published 
)rtrait  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  one  that  was  taken  at 
jie  express  wish  of  the  Queen  when  he  was  visiting  Her  Majesty, 
he  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  contrary,  had  rather  a  penchant  for 
tting  for  his  portrait,  and  its  publication,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
r  any  local  photographer  in  the  district  in  which  he  was  visiting 
obtain  sittings.  Hence  the  large  number  of  portraits  of  him 
iat  have  been  published  as  compared  with  the  other  two  illus- 
ious  statesmen. 


The  Ben  Nevis  Observatory. — In  the  Civil  Service 
jtimates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  last,  on  the  vote  of 
:,452 1.  for  sundry  grants  in  aid  of  scientific  investigation,  Dr.  Clark 
Dved  a  reduction  of  500/.  as  a  protest  against  the  probable  closing 
the  Ben  Nevis  Observatory,  owing  to  want  of  funds.  He  thought 
a  scandal  that  so  valuable  a  meteorological  station  should  be 
'pendent  upon  private  generosity,  and  asked  if  the  Government 
uld  not  make  a  grant  of  500/.  for  five  years  for  its  maintenance. 
!r.  Hanbury,  in  reply,  said  he  sympathised  with  the  hon.  member, 
t  it  was  a  question  of  the  proper  allocation  of  the  funds,  and  he 
)uld  consider  the  possibility  of  a  proper  allowance  being  made  to 


Scotland  for  the  purpose  they  suggested.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  fortnight  ago,  when  we  mentioned  that  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  when  it  was 
stated  that  for  want  of  funds  the  high  and  low  levels  of  the 
Ben  Nevis  Observatories  would  have  to  be  closed,  the  President 
remarked  that  he  doubted  whether  any  science  of  weather-forecasting 
deserving  of  the  name  was  at  present  in  existence. 


Seeing  that  the  Meteorological  Department  at  Westminster  costs 
the  country  some  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  some  may 
ask,  Do  we  get  full  value  for  our  money  P  So  far  as  the  weather  we 
have  had,  that  is,  no  doubt,  rightly  recorded,  for  it  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  easy  of  record,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  in  the  future. 
But,  in  the  matter  of  forecasts,  those  who  give  any  attention  to  those 
supplied  to  the  daily  papers  by  the  Meteorological  Office  have  their 
own  opinions,  and  strong  ones  too.  Cannot  something  better  be 
done  in  this  direction  for  the  same  outlay  P  If  it  could  be — and  why 
not  ? — it  would  be  of  immense  value  to  agricultural  and  shipping 
interests,  and,  we  might  add,  to  photographers  also. 


Experiments  in  the  Air. — Last  week,  in  the  grounds  of 
Shaw  House,  near  Newbury,  were  commenced  an  important  series  of 
experiments  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  and  others  under  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  other  scientists. 
Their  object  was  to  observe  the  effects  of  vibrations,  acoustic, 
electric,  &c.,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  During  a 
preliminary  captive  ascent  Mr.  Bacon  succeeded  in  making  a  series 
of  successful  kinematograph  exposures  from  the  car  of  the  balloon. 
Afterwards  the  balloon  was  liberated  and  an  elaborate  and  carefully 
planned  set  of  observations  made.  We  need  not  refer  to  the 
results  of  a  non-photographic  nature,  but  may  indicate  the  part 
photography  is  designed  to  play.  Refraction  of  the  atmosphere  is 
to  be  experimented  upon  by  means  of  a  series  of  snap-shots  of  the 
sun  as  she  disappears  below  the  horizon.  The  spectrum  is  to  be 
photographed  below  and  aloft  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
lines  due  to  the  earth’s  atmosphere  are  to  be  found  at  various 
altitudes.  To  investigate  by  photography  the  relative  actual  quality 
of  the  atmosphere  at  different  altitudes.  Finally,  to  attempt  to 
photograph  the  solar  corona  from  high  altitude.  The  photographing 
of  this  phenomenon,  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  sun’s  margin 
during  eclipses,  has  been  attempted  under  ordinary  conditions,  but 
without  practical  success,  owing  to  the  glare  of  the  atmosphere;  the 
pureness  and  freedom  from  suspended  particles  of  the  atmosphere 
at  great  heights  should  lead  to  success  in  this  direction  it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  scientific  men. 


Weather  Forecasts  for  the  Present  Summer.— A 

well-known  humorist  once  wrote  that  “  we  should  never  prophesy 
unless  we  know,”  and  some  of  the  weather  prophets  of  the  year 
are  already  feeling  the  force  of  this  dictum.  For  some  weeks  past 
we  have  had  unprecedentedly  fine  weather,  combined  with,  on 
many  days,  a  very  high  actinic  quality  of  light ;  yet,  if  we  turn  to 
Symons’  Monthly  Meteoroloyical  Magazine  for  June,  we  find  a  paper 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  MacDowell  in  which,  basing  his  observations  upon  the 
rainfall  at  Greenwich  since  1841,  he  finds  that  (1)  in  the  first  five 
years  after  a  sunspot  minimum  there  have  always  been  more  dry 
summers  than  wet,  and  that  in  each  group  of  five  consecutive  years 
ending  with  a  sunspot  minimum  year  there  have  been  (with  one 
exception)  more  wet  summers  than  dry.”  These  facts  point  to  a 
tendency  to  a  wet  summer  this  year !  It  seems  probable  that  Mr. 
MacDowell  will  now  have  to  tabulate  two  exceptions  instead 
of  one. 


Royal  Academy  Keeper. — The  election  of  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  to  which  we  referred  a  fortnight  ago,  and  which 
took  place  last  week,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Crofts,  R.A.  The  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A.  Mr.  Crofts  was  elected  R.A.  in  1896,  and  is  a 
well-known  painter  of  historical  pictures. 
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Apropos  of  art  matters,  the  Hampstead  Art  Society,  have  me¬ 
nu  rialised  the  Hampstead  Vestry,  urging  the  erection  of  an  art 
gallery  in  connexion  with  the  Central  Public  Library  in  the  Fiuchley- 
roacl.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Library  Committee.  Hamp¬ 
stead  and  district  is  the  home  of  very  many  of  our  leading  artists, 
and  it  is  only  appropriate  that  it  should  have  an  art  gallery.  If  the 
Vestry  entertain  the  idea,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  residential  artists, 
and  included  in  them  are  some  of  the  very  first,  will  contribute 
liberally  towards  making  the  collection  worthy  of  the  neighbourhood. 


By  the  way,  the  presentation  print  of  the  Art  Union  for  this  year 
is  an  etching  by  C.  O.  Murray,  after  a  painting,  In  Manus  Tuas, 
Domine,  by  Briton  Riviere.  Of  late  years,  the  presentation  prints 
have  been  etchings,  but  formerly  they  used  to  be  line  engravings, 
and  many  of  them  are  fine  examples  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  best 
tngravtrs  we  have  had.  Alas!  line  engraving  seems,  like  mezzotint 
ergraving,  to  have  become  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Photogravure, 
no  doubt,  has  had  much  to  do  with  that.  A  photogravure  plate  of 
the  best  kind  can  be  produced  in  a  few  weeks,  whereas  a  line  plate, 
of  equal  size,  cannot  be  produced  within  a  year  or  two,  and  some¬ 
times  even  longer  time.  Hence  there  has  been  no  inducement  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  old  style  of  engraving  with  new  blood  ;  and  then, 
again,  the  cost.  Still  the  old  style  is  highly  appreciated,  as  witness 
the  prices  that  are  often  realised  at  auction  sales.  The  Art  Union 
have  never  seemed  to  have  recognised  photogravure.  But  why,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  seeing  that  high-class  photogravures  would  be 
better  appreciated  by  many  of  its  subscribers  than  some  of  the 
pictures  issued  to  them  during  the  last  few  years. 


JOTTINGS. 

The  silly  season  has  begun.  I  observe  it  suggested  that,  as  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  is  shortly  to  take  larger  and  more  suit¬ 
able  galleries  than  those  it  at  present  occupies,  for  the  purposes  of 
its  Annual  Exhibition,  the  Photographic  Salon  should  hold  its  Exhi¬ 
bition  contemporaneously  with  that  of  the  Society,  and  under  the 
same  roof :  side  by  side,  in  fact.  Now,  the  removal  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  to  the  Grafton  Galleries  or  the 
New  Gallery  is  practically  forbidden  by  financial  considerations. 
The  Society  cannot  at  present  afford  to  pay  more  for  exhibition 
space  than  it  already  does,  and,  as,  of  course,  increased  gallery  room 
would  mean  increased  expenditure,  the  chances  of  an  advantageous 
change  are  clearly  somewhat  remote.  Besides,  there  is  the  question 
of  better  meeting  room  and  office  accommodation  than  is  afforded  at 
Hanover-square  to  be  faced  before  long.  This  is  a  matter  of  more 
importance  than  increased  gallery  space,  for  everybody  realises  that 
the  Society  badly  needs  a  convenient  and  dignified  house  of  its  own, 
whereas  the  necessity  for  larger  exhibition  space  is  not  at  all  acutely 
felt.  The  Pall  Mall  Gallery  is  not  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
Society’s  immediate  requirements,  although  increased  room,  were  it 
cheaply  available,  could  doubtless  be  put  to  profitable  use. 


The  notion  that  the  Society  and  the  Salon  should  hold  two  dis¬ 
tinct  exhibitions  in  one  suite  of  galleries  is  not  worth  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  It  looks  like  a  ballon- d'essai,  thrown  up  to  see  which 
way  the  wind  blows.  But  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  suggestion 
did  not  conceal  a  trap  into  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  Salon  will  fall, 
and  so  encompass  its  own  destruction.  There  is  not  now  so  much 
difference  in  trend  and  style  of  work  between  the  two  Exhibitions  as 
to  make  them  sufficiently  distinctive,  sufficiently  great  in  contrast, 
sufficiently  opposed  in  totality  of  effect,  for  a  sharp,  clear  line  of 
separation  to  be  drawn.  Thus,  assuming  the  joint  exhibition  idea  to 
be  carried  out,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  points  of  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  would  greatly  outnumber  the  points  of  dissimilarity. 
There  would  then  be  practically  a  distinction,  but  no  difference,  and 
consequently  one  of  the  Exhibitions  would  be  quite  superfluous. 
One  of  them  is  largely  so  already,  but  it  is  kept  alive  by  its  geo¬ 
graphical  independence  and  other  contributory  features,  the  sacrifice 
of  which  would  mean  immediate  extinction.  I  am  well  aware  that, 


in  tendering  the  Salon  the  useful  ad  wee  not  to  fall  into  the  snare 
that  has  been  laid  for  it,  I  am  postponing  the  period  when  it  will  be 
my  pleasant  duty  to  write  its  epitaph  ;  but  I  can  wait. 


The  free-portrait  scheme  has  not  been  heard  of  lately  in  this 
country,  but  it  appears  still  to  be  worked  from  abroad.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  there  is  not  some  lepresentative  photographic  body 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  warn  the  general  public  against  pariing 
with  photographs  to  be  copied  in  the  expectation  that  a  gratis  en¬ 
largement  is  to  be  the  reward  of  such  trustfulness.  The  matter  is 
essentially  one  that  concerns  professional  photographers,  for  the 
artifices  by  which  these  free-portrait  gentry  only  too  frequently 
palm  off  ornate  but  cheap  frames  at  fancy  prices  casts  a  reflection 
upon  the  whole  of  those  who  follow  photography  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  livelihood.  Nobody  is  so  unjust  or  so  ungenerous  in  his 
strictures  as  he  who  has  been  “  had  ”  with  his  eyes  open,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  professional  photography  has  to  suffer  a  great  deal  in 
public  estimation  for  the  numerous  frauds  and  tricks  that  are  per¬ 
petrated  in  its  name. 


“A.  L.  D.”  last  week  (p.  512)  stated  that  he  had  been  called  upon 
by  the  agent  for  a  certain  soap,  who  offered  him  one  shilling  and 
threepence  per  negative  of  each  sitter  presenting  certain  coupons, 
the  negative  to  be  subsequently  used  for  enlargement.  I  understand 
“  A.  L.  D.”  to  complain  that  the  price  is  low.  So  it  is.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  and  threepence  for  a  carte-de  visite  negative  must 
be  remunerative,  judging  from  the  fact  that  here,  in  England, 
(“  A.  L.  D.”  dates  from  Scotland)  three  carte-de  visite  prints  for 
one  shilling,  and  three  cabinets  for  two  shillings  are  very  commonly 
supplied  at  a  profit.  I  presume  in  the  case  quoted  retouching  would 
not  be  included.  If  a  photographer  could  only  get  enough  of  them 
to  do,  he  might  make  a  very  comfortable  thing  out  of  taking  quarter- 
plate  negatives  all  day  long  at  fifteen  pence  each.  I  could  tell 
“  A.  L.  D.”  a  great  deal  about  prices  ruling  in  his  profession  which 
would  convince  him  that  the  case  he  alludes  to  is  not  nearly  so 
remarkable  as  he  imagines  it  to  be. 


“  Pictorial  ”  and  other  self-styled  “  art  ”  photographers  will  find 
some  instructive  if  disagreeable  reading  in  the  paper  on  the  Influence 
of  Photography  on  Art  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  R.A.  (p.  490).  Mr.  Prinsep 
does  not  know  much  about  the  details  of  photography;  but  he  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  points  out  that  the  photographer  is  the 
slave  of  the  mechanical  devices  he  employs  in  producing  his  results, 
a  fact  sufficiently  formidable  enough  in  itself  ever  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  photography  being  recognised  as  a  fine  art.  Mr. 
Prinsep  speaks  as  a  common -sense  artist.  We  want  a  few  more  such 
utterances  to  kill  the  pitiful  self-delusions  of  which  some  “  pictorial 
or  “  artist  ”  photographers  are  possessed.  Let  us  be  content  to  call 
ourselves  photographers,  the  results  we  produce  photographs,  and  the 
craft  we  practise  photography,  and  drop  the  jargon  of  “art”  and 
“  pictoriality,”  and  we  shall  speedily  win  the  respect  of  painters  and 
others,  instead  of  provoking  and  hardening  their  contempt. 


One  of  the  sights  of  photographic  London  is  the  newest  palace  of 
King  Kodak  in  Regent-street.  In  the  bright,  handsome,  and 
delicately  decorated  saloons  which  the  Eastman  Company  has 
here  provided,  you  might  fancy  yourself  the  occupant  of  a  beautiful 
Kensington  mansion,  rather  than  a  commercial  establishment 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  photographic  apparatus  and  printing  papers. 
It  has  struck  me  that  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  enterprise  of  such 
houses  as  Messrs.  Eastman,  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward,  and  others 
who  have  recently  called  in  skilled  decorative  aid  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  their  exhibition-installations,  should  convey  a  valuable 
lesson  to  the  photographer  in  the  design,  furnishing,  and  adornment 
of  his  studio.  Surely  it  is  time  that  photographers  generally 
endeavoured  to  impart  an  appearance,  a  sensation,  of  lightness, 
elegance,  and  refinement  to  their  studios  instead  of  obstinately 
clinging  to  the  lumbering  upholstery  of  the  “  pedestal  ”  period  ?  If 
I  were  going  to  start  in  business  as  a  photographer  at  the  West-end 
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of  London  to-morrow,  I  should  take  a  leaf  out  of  Messrs.  Eastman’s 
book  and  give  somebody  like  Mr.  George  Walton  carte  blanche  in 
the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  my  studios.  The  public  is  tired  of 
photographic  conventionality  as  it  manifests  itself  in  our  portrait 
studios,  and  the  man  who  realises  the  fact  and  makes  a  movement 
of  originality  will,  I  feel  sure,  find  success  awaiting  him  as  a 
reward. 


in  comparison  with  coal  gas,  its  whiter  light  when  used  with  the 
incandescent  mantle,  the  smaller  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced 
in  burning,  and  the  diminished  risk  of  explosion.  This  gas  has 
hitherto  been  shunned  on  account  of  its  odourLssness,  but  this 
difficulty  is  removed  by  admixture  with  sufficient  carbylamine  to  give 
it  a  characteristic  smell.  It  also  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
indurating  the  incandescent  mantles.  The  mantles  are  consequently 
less  fragile,  and  the  glass  chimneys  may  be  dispensed  with. 


I  have  been  sailing  in  Broadland  for  a  few  days.  I  own  to  having 
made  an  effort  to  forget  a  while  how  to  spell  the  word  “  photography,” 
and  I  did  not  take  a  camera  with  me.  But,  in  my  journeyings  over 
the  reposeful  waterways  of  East  Anglia,  I  saw  innumerable 
amateurs  armed — that  is  the  word,  “  armed  ” — with  hand  cameras. 
You  can  always  learn  a  little  by  watching  other  people  doing  some¬ 
thing  in  which  you  happen  to  be  interested,  and  one  thing  was  borne 
in  upon  me  as  a  result  of  my  observations  of  these  “  enthusiastic 
amateurs”  at  work,  and  this  was  that  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
hand  camera  is  an  accomplishment  not  largely  possessed  by  the 
general  public.  Scarcely  one  in  a  score  of  those  I  saw  photo¬ 
graphing  seemed  to  know  how  the  camera  should  be  held,  and, 
judging  from  the  majority  of  subjects  that  were  exposed  upon,  most 
of  the  films  and  plates  used  were  wasted.  It  might  pay  somebody 
to  start  a  hand- camera  school. 


The  man  who  cannot  appreciate  the  rivers  and  broads  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  hath  no  love  of  nature  in  his  soul.  The  charm  of  the 
reed-bound  dykes  and  streams,  the  silent  broad,  and  the  lonely  mere, 
disturbed  only  by  the  pure  music  of  the  birds  and  waterfowl,  grows 
upon  one.  I  think  it  is  about  eleven  years  since  I  first  began  my 
East  Anglian  wanderings,  and,  after  all  that  time,  the  mellow 
poetry  of  these  marshland  solitudes  still  has  the  freshness  of  a  first 
impression,  and  no  sound  is  so  soothing  to  me  as  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  in  the  ronds.  To  the  photographer  there  should  be  a  special 
delight  in  cruising  over  the  rivers  of  the  English  Holland,  for  is  it 
not  due  to  the  greatest  photographer  of  this  generation — Dr.  P.  H. 
Emerson — that  so  much  is  known  of  the  natural  history  of  Broad¬ 
land,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  that  dwell  therein  ? 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Enlarging*  from  Film  Negatives. — Dr.  E.  Vogel  re¬ 

commends  the  following  procedure,  in  the  Photographische  Mittei- 
ungen,  for  obtaining  good  enlargements  from  film  negatives  that 
show  imperfections  in  the  celluloid.  Strip  the  gelatine  film  from 
the  support  by  Laner’s  method  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  formalin 
in  the  following  proportions  :  — 

Water .  200  c.  c.. 

Caustic  potash,  or  caustic  soda,  of  a  solution 

1:3 .  15  „ 

Formalin  .  4  „ 


After  five  to  ten  minutes’  immersion  in  the  above,  the  negative  is 
transferred  without  washing  to  a  five  per  cent,  bath  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  negative  should  remain  five  to  ten  minutes  in  the  acid 
bath,  and  may  then  be  stripped.  The  stripping  will  be  facilitated  if 
the  gelatine  film  has  been  cut  through  near  the  margin  of  each  of 
the  four  sides  before  immersion  in  the  formalin  bath.  The  stripping 
should  be  done  in  the  acid  bath  by  rolling  off  the  gelatine  film  with 
the  fingers,  and  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  film  shows  signs 
of  leaving  the  support.  Transfer  the  film  to  a  dish  of  water,  pass 
a  glass  plate  beneath  the  film,  and  lift  the  two  in  contact  from  the 
bath.  Shift  the  film  to  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  turn  over  a  strip 
about  a  mm.  in  width.  This  will  keep  the  film  in  position  whilst  it 
is  stood  up  on  the  opposite  edge  to  dry.  With  ordinary  care  this 
method  of  stripping  is  almost  free  from  danger  to  the  film. 


Water  Gas. — We  read  in  the  Wiener  Freie  Photographen- 
Zeitung  that  water  gas  has  been  adopted  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of 
that  city  for  lighting  and  heating.  Dr.  Strache’s  system  has  been 
adopted,  and  it  only  requires  the  labour  of  two  men  to  produce  the 
ordinary  daily  supply.  Its  chief  recommendations  are  its  cheapness 


The  Price  of  Platinum. — In  the  Oesterreichische  Chemiker 
Zeitung  Dr.  Erdmann  mentions  as  a  cause  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  this  metal,  the  variations  in  the  rainfall  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  whence  the  chief  supplies  are  derived.  Platinum  is 
found  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  and  is  obtained  by  washing. 
The  supply  of  water  in  the  Ural  district  is  precarious,  and  it  is  only 
sufficient  for  ordinary  wants  if  there  have  been  heavy  continuous 
rains.  When  water  is  plentiful,  the  output  of  platinum  is  three 
times  as  great  as  in  dry  seasons,  and  prices  are  thus  materially 
aff-cted. 


Orthochroma  tic  Plates. — Professor  H.  W.  Vogel,  the 
father  of  orthochromatic  photography,  remarked  recently,  at  a 
German  Photographic  Society,  that  few  persons  understood  how  to 
use  colour-sensitive  plates.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  advantages 
of  orthochromatic  plates  were  not  fully  appreciated,  and  they  were 
not  much  used.  If  the  coloured  glass,  or  fabric,  used  for  the  dark¬ 
room  light,  allows  the  green  rays  to  pass,  the  plates  will  certainly  be 
fogg-d.  The  image  formed  by  the  yellow  and  red  rays  is  slow  in 
appearing  in  development,  and  the  fear  of  over-density  induces  the 
photographer  to  transfer  the  plate  to  the  fixing  bath  before  the  true 
colour  effect  is  reached.  S:>me  commercial  plates  also  leave  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  colour  sensitiveness.  Professor  Vogel  is 
of  opinion  that  few  photographers  know  how  different  is  the  effect 
of  an  eosine  plate  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  dry  plate. 


Fluid  Gelatine. — The  Photographische  Chronik  mentions  that 
a  German  patent  has  been  granted  for  the  p-eparation  of  gelatine 
fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures  as  follows  : — 

Chloral  hydrate .  250  grammes. 

Gelatine .  400  „ 

Water .  1000  ,, 

After  standing  forty- eight  hours,  the  solution  is  ready  for  use,  and, 
if  necessary,  it  may  be  cleared  by  decantation.  The  solution  may  be 
used  for  photographs. 


Soldering*  Aluminium.  —  The  Photographische  Chronik 
publishes  the  following  particulars :  Twenty  c.  c.  of  chemically 
pure  sulphuric  acid  are  diluted  with  100  c.  c.  of  distilled  water. 
Add  20  grammes  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  when  dissolved  also  add 
20  grammes  of  potash  alum.  After  standing  an  hour,  the  solution 
may  be  filtered,  but  the  longer  it  is  kept  before  filtration  the  better 
will  the  solution  be  found.  This  solution  is  used  as  a  flux.  Very 
small  pieces  of  zinc  or  tin  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  parts  to  be 
soldered  and  moistened  with  the  solution. 


A  Novel  Application  of  Photography. — According  to 
our  Belgian  contemporary,  Helios,  Madame  Gratamagaska,  known 
as  la  femme  pet omane,  has  been  accused  by  a  fellow-artist  of  pro¬ 
ducing  her  deep  trills  by  a  mechanical  device  concealed  in  her  pocket. 
As  the  lady  could  not  be  requested  to  refute  the  aspersion  by 
demonstration  in  natural  costume,  the  Judge  exemplified  his  wisdom 
by  deciding  that  a  phonograph  should  be  used  to  record  the  trills, 
and  that  photographs  should  be  made  of  the  waves  of  air  produced 
by  the  voice,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  air  currents  are  photo¬ 
graphed  at  the  discharge  of  projectiles. 


Xiippmann’s  Colour  Photographs.— Dr.  Neuhauss,  in 
his  recently  published  work  on  this  process,  advises  the  use  of 
albumen  as  a  vehicle  if  photographs  of  the  spectrum  are  want-d. 
The  process  is  comparatively  easy.  Albumen  to  which  ammon  a 
has  been  added  will  keep  a  considerable  time,  and  gives  the  be^ 
results  when  old.  Take  the  whites  of  three  hens’  eggs,  add  two 
or  three  cubic  centimetres  of  ammonia,  and  whisk  completely 
to  froth.  Let  the  vessel  stand  until  the  albumen  is  again 
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fluid.  The  glass  should  be  very  carefully  cleaned.  Coat  as  with 
collodion,  pouring  off  the  excess  into  another  bottle  ;  turn  the  plate 
slowly  on  a  whirler  to  equalise  the  film,  but  avoid  extreme  thinness 
of  film.  When  dry,  the  plates  will  keep  indefinitely.  The  excess  of 
albumen  poured  off  the  plates  must  be  filtered  before  second  use. 
Sensitise  in  red  or  yellow  light  with  the  following  silver  bath: — 

Distilled  water  .  . .  100  c.  c. 

Nitrate  of  silver . .  .  .  . . .  10  grammes. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  10  c.  c. 

Leave  the  plates  in  this  bath  two  minutes,  wash  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  immerse  successively  for  three  minutes  in  each  of  the 
following  baths:  — 

No.  1. 

Water . . . . .  200  c.  c. 

Alcoholic  solution  of  cyanine  (1  :  500) .  1  „ 

No.  2. 

Water .  200  c.  c. 

Alcoholic  solution  of  erythrosine  (1  :  500)  . .  1  „ 

After  whirling  the  plates  stand  them  up  in  the  dark  room  to  dry. 
The  sensitised  plates  will  keep  about  a  fortnight.  The  colour  baths 
should  be  freshly  prepared,  and  not  used  for  more  than  six  or  eight 
plates.  The  silver  bath  may  be  used  continuously  if  small  propor¬ 
tionate  additions  of  silver  nitrate  and  glacial  acetic  acid  are  made. 
It  must  be  kept  perfectly  clear  by  shaking  up  with  a  couple  of  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  kaolin  and  exposure  to  light.  Filter  before  use.  For 
development  prepare  three  solutions : — 

A. 

Water  .  100  c.  c. 

Pyrogallol . . . .  1  gramme. 


illustrations,  or  other  objects  to  be  copied,  are  simply  for  employment 
as  lantern  slides,  the  vertical  copying  arrangement  is  very  simple  indeed. 
The  negative  need  not  be  larger  than  quarter-plate,  in  faot,  the  nearer  it  is 
to  3£  inches  square,  the  greater  is  the  saving  in  expense,  time,  and  trouble* 
A  quarter-plate  camera  should  therefore  be  used,  and  all  we  then  need  is 
a  simple  means  of  holding  the  camera  in  a  vertical  position,  so  that  there 
is  no  interference  with  focussing  and  with  the  insertion  of  the  slide. 

Take  a  piece  of  firm  deal  or  pine,  from  26  to  30  Inches  long  and  from 
|  to  £  an  inch  in  thickness.  Midway  between  the  two  ends  bore  a  small 
hole  to  allow  the  tripod  screw  to  pass  easily  through,  so  that  the  camera 
may  be  fixed  in  position  firmly.  These  matters  will  be  better  understood 


Fig.  1. 

by  reference  to  figs.  1  and  2.  The  next  operation  consists  of  screwing 
securely  at  each  side  of  each  end  of  the  long  rod  a  blook  of  rectangular 
wood  about  6x4x2,  two  blocks  at  each  end,  making  four  in  all.  The 
contrivance  is  then  placed  on  two  chairs,  and  elevated  to  the  proper 
height  by  means  of  books  or  boxes.  The  object  of  the  end  pieces  is  to 
keep  the  apparatus  from  movement,  and  this  is  more  effectively 
accomplished  if  some  weighty  artiole  be  placed  on  the  top  of  all  at  each 
end  after  the  camera  has  been  fixed  in  position,  and  levelled  by  aid  of  a 
spirit  level.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  theoretically,  the  rod  should  be 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  but,  since  in  practice  the  majority 
of  tripod  screws  are  not  long  enough  to  extend  further  than  half  an  inch, 
some  little  sacrifice  of  absolute  rigidity  may  have  to  be  made. 

To  work  the  arrangement,  sit  on  a  chair  or  stool,  and,  in  lieu  of  a 
focussing  cloth,  use  a  small  cylinder  of  paper  or  cardboard  about  five  or 


B. 


Water  . . . .  100  c.  c. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . .  10  grammes. 


C. 

Ammonia. 

Take  5  c.  c.  of  A,  e.  c.  of  B,  and  a  few  drr>pg  of  C.  When  the 
image  begins  to  appear,  add  a  little  more  ammonia.  The  colours  are 
more  brilliant  with  the  following  pyro-carbonate  developer  : — 


Alcohol . 

A. 

,  100  c.  c. 

Pyrogallol . . . . . 

.  10  grammes, 

Water  . 

B. 

60  c.  c. 

Ammonium  carbonate 

10  grammes 

Water  . 

C. 

.  10  c.  c. 

Bromide  of  potassium 

1  gramme. 

freshly 

mixed. 


Take  1\  c.  c.  of  A,  20  c.  c.  of  B,  6  to  8  drops  of  C,  and  30  c.  c.  of 
water.  This  developer  is  very  slow,  and  requires  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Fix  in  an  acid  fixing  bath. 


♦ 


VERTICAL  COPYING. 

A  week  or  two  ago,  in  the  course  of  an  able  leader  in  this  Journal,  the 
writer  recommended  lantern  slides  and  Christmas  cards  as  a  line  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  professional  photographer,  and  he  made 
many  practical  suggestions  connected  with  those  matters.  In  referring 
particularly  to  preparing  lantern  slides  of  diagrams,  sketches,  &c,,  copied 
from  text-books,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  some  simple  arrangement 
for  holding  the  copying  camera  and  tihe  book  to  be  copied  was  a 
sinc-qua-non ;  but  his  adaptation  of  a  heavy  board  fitted  with  clasps  of 
brass  seems  to  me  an  exceedingly  cumbersome  and  unnecessary  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  I  propose  now  to  explain  briefly  a  plan  which  I  adopted  some 
little  time  ago  for  work  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  method  consists  essentially  of  putting  the  book  or  other  object 
flat  upon  the  floor,  and  arranging  the  camera  above,  instead  of  in  the 
usual  horizontal  position,  which  latter  involves  the  necessity  of  placing 
the  objects  on  end,  a  position  often  very  difficult  to  manage  properly 
without  special  apparatus.  In  vertical  copying,  however,  the  difficulty  is 
not  with  the  objects,  but  with  the  camera.  It  must  be  rigidly  fixed  ex¬ 
actly  parallel  above,  and  yet  there  must  be  full  access  to  admit  of 
focussing  and  for  necessary  operations.  So  long  as  the  sketches, 


six  inches  high.  The  camera  once  fixed  at  the  right  angle  is  not  moved, 
but  the  objects  below,  placed  on  a  board  or  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  are 
moved  to  and  fro,  or  raised  till  the  right  position  is  arrived  at.  For 
copying  very  heavy  books  this  method  is  far  superior  to  working 
horizontally,  and  for  a  great  many  objects,  such  as  mineral  subjects, 
fossils,  flowers,  grasses,  &c.,  it  is  almost  a  necessity.  The  advantage  of 
such  an  arrangement  will  also  be  evident  when  dark  days  make  artificial 
light  desirable.  An  incandescent  burner  or  two  may  be  brought  with 
facility  to  a  suitable  position  for  illuminating  the  objects,  and  their 
power  can  be  increased  by  a  mirror  or  sheet  of  cardboard.  These  things 
are  easy  to  fix  on  the  floor,  but,  when  required  at  an  elevation  to  suit  the 
horizontal  camera,  all  sorts  of  difficulties  are  certain  to  arise. 

Percy  Lund.. 

- - — - 

“  d£vELOPPEMENT  CONFINfi.” 

Cap'tain  Colson  has  been  studying  the  effect  of  the  depth  of  the  de¬ 
veloper  on  its  action  on  the  plate.  A  plate  was  exposed  for  a  very  brief 
time  to  a  candle  flame,  and  then  placed  in  a  very  dilute  metol  developer, 
and  on  top  of  it  was  placed  a  plate  exposed  in  the  ordinary  way,  face 
downwards,  so  that  the  two  films  were  only  in  contact  at  one  end,  whilst 
at  the  other  they  were  kept  apart  by  a  small  piece  of  wax  3  mm.  thick. 
There  was  thus  a  wedge-shaped  space  formed  which  was  filled  with 
developer,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  observe  how  the  developer,  which 
varied  from  0  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  acted.  In  this  position  the  plates 
were  left  without  movement  for  one  hour.  Where  the  thickness  of  the 
developer  was  more  than  1  mm.  the  image  was  fogged,  and  where 
thicker  than  this  wavy  and  starlike  stripes  were  found,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  are  readily  formed  when  the  dish  is  not  rocked.  All  these  faults 
disappeared  where  the  thickness  of  the  bath  was  less  than  1  mm.  The 
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best  part  of  the  plate  was  where  developer  was  0*5  min.  thick.  With 
thinner  films  the  development  was  weaker,  but  it  was  Btill  noticeable  on 
the  edges  of  the  plates  where  they  touched.  If  the  developer  was  less 
than  01  mm.  thick,  halos  appeared  round  all  the  sharply  defined  tones. 
At  the  edges  of  the  two  tonesL,  the  darker  obtained  a  darker  rim  and  the 
lighter  tones  a  lighter  rim.  With  the  plate  that  was  exposed  to 
the  candle  an  even  tone  was  not  obtained,  but  the  blackening 
increased  with  the  thickness  of  the  developer,  and  was  almost 
nothing  where  the  two  plates  touched.  Under  the  thickness  of  1  mm. 
there  was  developed,  however,  a  negative  of  the  plate  that  laid  over  it, 
because  the  developer  was  immediately  robbed  of  its  developing  power 
by  fully  exposed  parts,  and  was  therefore  not  in  a  condition  to  here 
develop  an  equal  fog,  so  that  there  was  formed  a  fuzzy  image  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  greater  or  Less  quantity  of  the  developer,  which  was 
exhausted  by  the  upper  plate.  When  a  strong  developer  such  as  ortol 
was  used  there  was  formed  a  reversed  image  even  with  a  thickness 
of  0  5  mm. 

Founded  on  these  experiments,  Colson  has  now  suggested  a  process  of 
development  to  which  he  has  given  the  above  name,  and  which  is  carried 
out  as  follows :  The  exposed  plate  is  soaked  in  water  for  one  or  two 
minutes,  and  then  placed  in  a  developer  and  covered  with  a  glass  plate, 
ihrough  which  the  appearance  of  the  image  can  be  seen.  If  the  quantity 
of  developer  enclosed  is  too  small  to  vigorously  develop  the  image,  the 
jiass  plate  is  lifted  up  for  a  pooment  and  fresh  developer  allowed  to  flow 
over  the  negative  and  the  glass  plate  again  put  down.  If  the  plate  is 
thoroughly  damped,  the  glass  pan  be  readily  lifted. 

This  method  of  development  has  a  great  advantage  for  line  drawings 
md  lantern  pictures,  as  it  gives  extraordinarily  clean  pictures.  With 
inknown  exposures  also  it  gives  good  results.  Plates  which  are  too  hard 
nay  be  developed  soft  and  the  process  of  development  may  be  watched 
veil.  The  same  effect  cannot  be  obtained  by  dipping  the  plate  into  the 
leveloper  and  taking  it  out,  as  the  oxidation  of  the  developer  readily  fogs 
he  groundwork  of  the  plate. 

♦ - 

RONTGEN-RAY  PRINTING. 

I.  Georges  Izambard  of  Paris,  who  describes  himself  as  a  literary 
lan,  has  devised  the  following  system  of  utilising  the  X  rays  as  the 
mndation  of  a  method  faff  superseding  typographic  printing.  We  give 
I.  Izambard’s  description  in  fuB,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own 
ords. 

The  X  Block- prsnting  by  Means  of  the  X  Rays. 

I.  Purpose  of  the  Invention. 

It  is  a  new  process  for  the  simultaneous  and  instantaneous  printing  on 
jth  sides,  by  means  of  the  X  rays,  of  numerous  sheets  (of  sensitised 
iper)  superposed  in  quires  or  blocks  (newspapers,  trade  papers,  &c., 
hatever  their  size  may  be).  It  purposes  to  obtain  new  results  analogous 
'  those  obtained  as  yet  through  typographic  printing  and  other  processes 
irived  therefrom.  It  tends  to  suppress  :  firstly,  composition  ;  secondly, 
riking  off  by  the  printing  machine. 

1.  It  can  suppress  composition,  it  allows  mere  handwriting  or  any  kind 
writing  machine  to  supply  the  place  of  the  long,  complicated,  and 

"esome  work  of  associating  and  disassociating  printing  types  (composi- 
mi  and  distribntjfpn.)..  This  will  cause  ah  economy  of  time  and  work- 
anshjjp,  inasmuch  as  a  small  number  of  workmen  will  be  able  to  do 
ore  work  in  a  few  rafat\t|es  Shan  a  large  number  in  several  hours. 

2.  It  can  suppress  striking  off  by  the  printing  machine.  The  opera- 
m  of  striking  off,  in  spite  of  the  progress  realised  and  the  marvellous 
iprovements  press  machinery  has  received,  remains,  nevertheless, 
ry  slow  work,  the  sheets  having  to  be  printed  one  by  one.  Nobody  had 
t  come  across  the  idea  that  a  means  might  exist  of  printing  them  all 

the  same  tffne.  This  ipeans  it  fb  that  starting  from  the  known 
operty  of  the  X  rays  I  have  endeavoured  to  find.  I  cause  these  rays 
act  at  one  time  on  a  block  of  sensitised  paper,  or  even  on  several 
)cbs  plaoed  circularly  airound  the  radiant  centre,  thence  a  new  saving 
«  time  w^ich  the  plainness  of  the  working  stock  employed  easily 
i  jounts  for. 

I.  What  Mt?ans  does  the  Process  Employ?  The  Ray-proof  Ink, 
^he  Ray- proof  Dost,  the  Type  Screen. 

The  means  thanks  to  whidh  the  X  rays  may  be  employed.  I  consider  as 
1 3  very  substance  of  my  invention;  it  consists  in  a  ray-proof  substance, 
l  it  an  ink  or  a  powder,  with  which  characters  are  to  be  traced 
ton  a  screen.  Th$s  sc»een  I  call  “  the  type  screen.”  It  consists  of  a 
sjfct  of  paper,  pasteboard,  thin  wood,  leather,  or  tissue,  drawn  over  a 
i  mework.  W7e  place  the  screen  between  the  radiant  centre  and  the 
I  ck  of  sheets  we  v^teh  to  act  upon  at  one  time.  The  characters  alone, 
s  pping  the  X  rays  on  their  way,  will  prevent  their  acting  on  the  sensi- 
t  e  emulsion  spread  over  every  sheet  otf  the  block,  whereas  the  remainder 
c  he  screen  being  of  paper  or  wood  will  let  the  rays  through  easily  as  a  plate 


of  glass  would  any  ordinary  light,  The  type  screen  here  plays  about  the 
part  of  what  is  called  in  photography  a  “phototype.”  In  fact,  the 
type  screen  will  let  the  X  rays  through  just  as  the  plate  or  film  of  a 
phototype  exposed  in  a  framework  will  admit  the  white  light  or  the 
daylight. 

III.  The  Various  Operations. — All  the  Sheets  forming  a  Block 
Impressed  at  the  same  Time  — The  Ray-proof  Ink,  the  Type 
Screen. — PRINTING  AND  HANDWRITING  REPRODUCED. 

We  take  some  photographic  paper  whioh  an  emulsion  has  sufficiently 
sensitised  (a  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  for  instance).  This  paper  must 
be  cut  out  out  into  sheets  of  an  equal  size,  whioh  we  will  then  super¬ 
pose  (the  gelatinised  side  turned  upwards)  in  order  to  form  a  more  or 
less  voluminous  quire.  This  block  having  to  be  exposed  to  the  X  rays 
must  be  wrapped  in  black  paper,  in  order  that  the  daylight  may  not 
affect  it.  Before  operating,  we  place  above  the  block,  as  we  would  a 
screen,  a  sheet  of  paper,  cardboard,  or  wood,  bearing  characters  of  a 
metallic  substance.  We  can  strike  out  of  a  sheet  of  metal  the  full  or 
hollow  characters  we  want  and  stick  them  on  the  screen  in  the  desired 
order ;  but  this  would  mean  much  time  and  patience.  It  will  be  better, 
in  order  to  simplify  our  task,  to  compose  a  page  of  typography  by  means 
of  ordinary  printing  types.  We  must  ink  this  page  and  draw  a  proof 
of  it  on  the  paper  or  tissue  of  the  type  screen.  Only,  instead  of  smear¬ 
ing  the  inking  roller  with  ordinary  printing  ink  (of  which  the  Rdntgen 
rays  would  leave  but  insignifioant  traces  on  the  sensitised  paper),  we 
must  have  recourse  to  a  speoial  sort  of  ink,  much  less  pervious  than  this 
to  X  rays,  and  which  must  therefore  be  composed  in  greater  part  of 
metallic  or  calcareous  ingredients.  Thus,  just  as  during  the  exposure 
the  white  rays  are  intercepted  by  the  shades  of  the  phototype,  so  will  the 
X  rays  be  daring  the  radiographic  process  by  the  ray-proof  ink  (I  shall 
not  speai  here  of  the  composition  of  this  ink,  considering  that  I  give  later 
on  all  necessary  information  regarding  it  as  well  as  the  various  manners 
of  preparing  it — as  the  possibility  of  substituting  a  likewise  metallic  or 
calcareous  powder).  We  are  equally  free  to  fill  up  the  page  with  hand¬ 
writing,  to  use  the  pen  or  the  brush  in  order  to  reproduce  autographs, 
drawings,  music,  &c.  We  only  have  to  dip  our  pen  or  pencil  into  the 
specially  prepared  ink,  and,  as  before,  the  type  screen,  thus  covered  with 
ray-proof  characters  or  lines,  will  give  us  after  a  few  minutes’,  or  even 
a  few  seconds’,  exposure  to  the  X  rays,  as  many  proofs  as  there  are 
sheets  in  the  exposed  block.  The  number  of  proofs  thus  obtained 
(which  must  next  be  “  developed  ”  and  “fixed”)  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  time  of  exposure,  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  ink,  as  well  as 
to  the  radiographic  “opacity”  of  this  ink,  to  the  thickness  of  the  sensi- 
tieed  paper,  to  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  combined  strength  of  our  elements  and  indnotion  ooil  and  tubes, 
especially  to  the  length  of  the  spark  given  by  the  Riihmkorff  coil. 

Optional  Use  of  a  Writing  Machine. — But  why  should  we  take  the 
trouble  to  compose  when  any  writing  machine  will  do  our  work  with  an 
incomparably  greater  speed?  We  need  only  smear  the  machine’s 
inking  apparatus,  be  it  a  tympan  or  a  roller,  with  ray-proof  ink,  to  be 
able  to  draw  in  a  few  seconds  an  unlimited  number  of  copies  of  the  text 
which  will  have  been  directly  printed  upon  the  type  screen.  The  idea 
we  have  had  of  using,  instead  of  metal  characters,  a  ray-proof  ink,  has 
alone  rendered  possible,  and  even  easy,  the  assistance  of  a  writing 
machine  which  until  now  would  have  been  considered  totally  imprac¬ 
ticable,  because  no  other  means  of  striking  off  was  contemplated  but 
the  press,  with  which,  indeed  the  use  of  a  writing  machine  is  incom¬ 
patible. 

The  Sheets  Impressed  on  Both  Sides. — Until  now  we  have  only 
thought  of  impressing  one  side  of  the  sheets  contained  in  the  block, 
the  other  not  having  been  previously  sensitised ;  and  this  with  good 
reason,  for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  all  we  should  have  printed  on 
the  obverse  would  have  more  or  less  appeared  on  the  reverse,  but 
inverted,  as  a  drawing  on  transparent  paper  would  appear  were  we 
to  look  at  it  on  the  wrong  side.  This,  however,  can  be  avoided, 
the  sheets  remaining,  nevertheless,  liable  to  be  impressed  on  both 
sides,  and  even  simultaneously;  to  obtain  this  result,  the  lines  on 
the  odd  page,  instead  of  coinciding  with  those  of  the  even  one,  must,  on 
the  contrary,  alternate  with  them,  the  paper  having  been,  of  course, 
sensitised  on  both  sides,  not  on  its  entire  surface,  but  by  parallel  stripes, 
alternating  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  lines  of  the  obverse  (sensi¬ 
tised)  coinciding  exactly  with  the  spaoe  lines  of  the  reverse  (unsensitised 
unterlines),  and  vice  versa.  In  consequence,  we  musit  adopt  a  constant 
space  between  the  lines.  This  spaoe  may  be  as  wide  as  the  total  height 
of  the  type,  or  wider,  but  in  no  case  narrower,  or  the  tops  and  the  feet  of 
the  letters  would  get  entangled,  thus  producing  a  sort  of  “  falling.” 

To  prepare  the  type  screep  in  order  to  print  the  sheets  on  both  sides, 
we  write  page  2  directly  on  the  back  and  between  the  lines  of  page  1,  or 
else  we  write  page  2  on  a  separate  sheet,  which  we  stick  on  t'he  back  of 
the  other,  being  careful,  however,  not  to  let  the  lines  coincide.  Like¬ 
wise,  placing  this  double  screen  in  front  of  the  block  we  wish  to  impress, 
and  which  is  still  protected  by  its  wrapper,  we  shall  have  to  take  all 
necessary  meaeures  in  order  that  the  lines  on  the  screen  should  coincide 
exaotly  with  the  sensitised  parts  which  are  to  be  impressed. 

Final  Op.  rations  :  Automatic  Developing ,  Fixing,  and  Rinsing. — I  need 
not  describe  here  the  operations,  which  consist  in  developing  and  fixing ; 
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these  will  take  place  in  the  usual  manner,  with  use  of  the  best  adapted 
chemicals,  doses,  and  methods.  We  must  grant  however  that  the  time 
and  care  required  to  develop,  fix,  and  rinse,  as  these  operations  are  prac¬ 
tised  in  photography  in  order  to  obtain  fine  proofs  may  seem  a  hindrance 
in  the  present  case.  We  must  simplify  the  work  for  the  reproduction  of 
a  photographic  page  may  be  carried  through  with  care  and  taste  without 
requiring,  nevertheless,  the  refinement  that  a  work  of  art  landscape,  or 
portrait  would.  I  will  therefore  point  out,  should  speed  be  sought  for, 
above  ail,  the  simplifying  means  that  can  be  adopted  in  developing  and 

fiXin§a  room  lighted  with  a  red  light  some  large  square  vats  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  impressed  blocks  as  soon  as  they  have  been  rid  of 
their  protection  wrappers.  The  bottom  of  these  vats  must  be  provided 
with  taps  to  let  the  water  run  out,  while  a  movable  double  bottom  con 
sisting  of  a  metallic  trellis  will  render  the  drainage  easier.  .  The  develop 
ing  and  fixing  liquids  will,  at  the  right  moment  and  in  the  needed 
quantity,  flow  into  these  vats  through  a  system  of  pipes  laid  on  the 
sides,  so  as  to  supply  a  rotatory  current.  Other  pipes  will,  m  the  same 
way,  bring  us  the  water  required  as  well  for  the  intermediate  as  for  the 
final  rinsings.  After  the  suitable  immersion,  and  the  water  having  run 
out  the  blocks  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vats,  where  they  will 
drain  through  the  metallic  trellis ;  or  else  they  may  be  conveyed  into  a 
room  heated  to  the  purpose,  or  even  exposed  to  draughts  of  hot  air 
Their  drying  may  also  be  hastened  by  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ot 
quantities  of  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  known  to  absorb  dampness  very 
rapidly.  We  may  let  the  gelatino-bromidised  paper  drying  on  over  or  in 
front  of  a  clear  fire,  provided  it  has  been  steeped  before  the  rinsing  in  a 
solution  of  ordinary  formol  at  three  per  cent.;  the  gelatine  becomes  thus 

entirely  insoluble.  .  ,  , ,  ,  . 

No  doubt  that  in  some  cases  the  very  weight  of  the  block  may  prevent 
the  developing  and  fixing  liquids  from  penetrating  entirely  between  the 
superposed  sheets.  Tnis  inconvenience  will  be  avoided  if  the  sheets  m 
the  blocks  are  separated  one  from  another  by  sheets  of  blotting-paper 
The  draught  printing  off  by  means  of  the  X  rays,  as  the  subsequent 
bathing  will  not  take  us  longer  for  this,  as  the  block  can  be  prepared 
beforehand  in  the  manner  we  mention.  In  this  case,  however,  they  will, 
of  course,  contain  half  as  much  sensitised  paper  as  before,  their  thickness 
remaining  the  same,  and  the  number  of  drawn  proofs  will,  m  conse¬ 
quence,  be  smaller  by  half.  .  ,  , 

Printing  in  Black  on  a  White  Ground. — The  actually  manufactured 
(gelatino- bromide)  papers  and  other  similar  ones  used  to  reproduce  photo¬ 
types  give,  as  is  usually  said,  a  positive  from  a  negative,  and  vice  versa, 
which  means  that  the  portions  of  their  surface  reached  by  the  light 
blacken.  If  we  make  use  of  this  sort  of  paper,  our  sheets  will  be  printed 
in  white  characters  on  a  black  ground.  .  Should  we  wish  to  obtain  the 
opposite  result,  black  characters  on  a  white  ground,  we  must  add  to  the 
developer  some  product  known  to  “upset”  the  image.  Such  products 
are  mentioned  in  all  the  most  recent  photographic  treatises.  We  might 
reach  the  same  end  by  furnishing  the  writing  machine  with  hollow 
characters  (caracteres  en  creux)  instead  of  full  ones  ( caracteres  en  relief). 

It  would  then  be  the  little  square  surface  surrounding  the  letter  that  the 
ray-proof  ink  would  cover  and  transfer  upon  the  screen,  the  result 
being  a  black  impression  on  a  white  ground,  obtained  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper  as  easily  as  on  one  alone. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  (to  produce  a  negative  on  the  type  screen, 
and  consequently  a  positive  on  the  sheets  composing  the  block)  we  can 
take  advantage  of  the  well-known  properties  of  bichromated  compounds 
(gum,  gelatine,  or  albumen),  and  obtain  thus,  with  the  help  of  photo-collo- 
graphy  and  without  loss  of  time,  the  photo-typographic  cliche  we 
require,  for,  the  radiographic  ink  we  use  being  like,  printing  ink,  a 
fatty  substance,  will  adhere  as  the  former  would  to  the  bichromated  parts 
of  the  sheet  which  will  have  been  previously  exposed  to  the  sun.  (See 

here  below.)  ...  ,  ... 

The  “  Radiographic ”  or  “  X  Ray-proof'  Ink.— The  composition  of  this 
ink  will  vary  according  to  the  use  we  wish  to  make  of  it,  but  in  all  cases 
it  may  be  composed  in  greater  part  of  a  very  divided  metallic  or  calcare¬ 
ous  powder,  in  order  that  it  may  form  with  the  other  ingredients  a  close 
mixture.  To  produce  this  powder  we  can  use  bronze  or  copper,  white  zinc, 
or  white  lead.  For  handwriting  white  lead  in  a  solution  of  gum  will  be 
very  suitable.  The  powder  may  be  mixed  preferably  with  boiled  linseed 
oil  for  the  writing  machine  or  ordinary  typography.  White  lead  well 
ground  down,  as  it  is  manufactured  for  painting  purposes,  will  be  found 
preferable.  The  various  compounds  may  also  contain  some  alkaline 
bromide,  like  bromide  of  potassium,  which  opposes  a  pretty  strong  barrier 
to  the  X  rays.  I  form  there  a  weighty  claim  regarding  the  appropriation 
of  this  ink  to  constitute  what  I  call  the  type  screen.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  radiographic  ink ;  one  is  fatty,  the  other  non-fatty.  Besides,  we  may 
add  with  either  in  several  cases,  a  bichromatic  mucilage.  But  we  need 
not  do  it  always  ;  not  even  with  employ  of  the  photo-collography,  as  in 

the  following  instance ,  .  ,  ,.  ,,,, 

Let  us  prepare,  instead  of  ordinary  ink,  a  bichromatic  mucilage  (that 
has  not  been  previously  exposed  to  the  action  of  light)  wherewith  we 
write  by  means  of  a  pan,  or  wherewith  we  print  by  means  of  a  type¬ 
writing  machine.  We  roll  thereupon  an  ink-roller  that  is  coated  with 
fatty  radiographic  ink ;  therefore  the  letters,  having  not  taken  the  fatty 
radiographic  coat  (by  virtue  of  their  preventive  mucilage),  remain  alone 


permeable  to  the  X  rays,  whilst  all  the  page  is  elsewhere  impermeable. 
Here  is  the  requisite  negative  type  screen  for  the  printing  in  black  on  a 
white  ground. 

Another  Way  of  Proceeding ;  the  Impervious  Powder  Employed  Sepa¬ 
rately. — One  need  not  necessarily  use  a  ready-prepared  ink  or  paste  ;  but 
wet  the  pen,  the  brush,  the  tympan,  or  pad,  or  ball,  or  roller,  or  ribbon 
of  a  type-writing  machine  with  any  unmetallised  substance,  provided  it  be 
sufficiently  gummy  or  sticky  and  do  not  dry  too  quickly,  say,  as  a  solution 
of  gum,  a  varnish,  or  ordinary  printing  ink.  We  then  print  the  type 
soreen,  over  which  we  next  sprinkle  the  pulverised  metal  as  we  might  to 
powder  ordinary  ink  in  order  it  should  dry  quicker.  Tne  powder  ad¬ 
hering,  of  course,  only  to  the  inked  surfaces,  these  become  at  onoe  quite 
opaque.  Should  a  little  powder  remain  on  the  uninked  surfaces,  we 
remove  it  with  bellows  or  by  any  other  means  of  ventilation. 

Printing  on  Large-sized  Sheets.— If  it  is  possible  to  impress  simul¬ 
taneously  several  blocks  by  means  of  a  single  tube,  in  soms  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  we  shall  want  several  tubes  to  impress  one  block,  and  that  will 
be  when  the  size  of  our  paper  will  be  very  large,  offering  a  very  extensive 
surface.  Indeed  the  X  rays  emanating  from  a  central  point,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  spreading  in  a  straight  line  only,  without  retiexi  jn  or 
refraction,  would  strike  perpendicularly  the  nearest  parts,  viz.,  the  centre 
of  the  sheet,  and  obliquely  its  furthest  extremities.  Tne  perpendicular 
rays  would  impress  the  paper  as  desired,  while  the  oblique  ones,  working 
their  way  in  a  straight  line,  would  remove  the  reproduced  image  more 
and  more  from  the  centre  as  they  penetrated  further  in  the  block,  the  last 
sheets  of  which  would  be  covered  with  distorted  lines  and  fringed  letters, 
having  perhaps  so  far  lost  their  shape  as  to  be  unreadable.  Ia  short, 
these  distortions  would  recall  the  spherical  aberrations  produced  in  optics 
by  certain  defective  lenses.  This  defect  might,  in  a  certain  measure,  be 
remedied  by  curving  the  block  provided  with  its  type  screen  so  far  a3  to 
place  all  the  points  of  its  median  line  at  an  equal  length  of  radius,  in. 
order  that  it  should  form  a  portion  of  a  circumference  having  the  radio¬ 
graphic  tube  as  its  centre.  This  is,  however,  only  shifting  the  difficulty, 
for  theoretically  we  should  have  to  give  the  block  not  a  semicircular,  but 
a  hemispherical  curvature.  Fortunately,  we  can  do  batter.  If  we  have,, 
for  instance,  a  large-3ized  newspaper  to  print,  we  can  set  several  induction 
tubas  to  do  the  work  simultaneously,  increasing,  of  course,  at  the  same 
time  their  respective  batteries.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  separate 
the  tubes  from  each  other  by  sufficiently  thick  metallic  partitions,  in 
order  that  the  rays,  issuing  from  different  sources,  should  not  by  crossing 
each  other  impede  their  respective  effects. 

Correcting  the  Proofs.— The  proofs  obtained  with  the  type- writing 
machine  will  be  almost  faultless,  provided  we  be  sufficiently  attentive.. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  manual  composition,  where  mistakes  are  often 
made  in  distributing,  letters  often  placed  upude  down  in  the  composing 
st  ck,  &c.  Nothing  takes  more  time  or  is  more  wearisome  than  the  over¬ 
running  required  to  correct  typographic  proofs,  not  to  speak  of  the  delays 
that  may  be  consequent  on  a  slip  of  a  letter-packet,  of  a  column  or  an 
entire  pa°e  “  falling*  into  pie”  at  the  last  moment.  With  the  new  pro¬ 
cess  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  feared.  We  scratch  out  on  the  screen- 
the  defective  words  and  use  the  writing  machine  to  write  them  over 
again  an  operation  which  will  leave  no  trace  upon  the  proofs.  Is  an 
intercalation  necess  try  ?  We  use  a  second  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which 
we  write  the  lines  and  paragraphs  required  to  complete  the  text,  even  as 
the  additional  readings  proceeding  from  the  authors.  The  passages 
which  are  to  be  suppressed  or  lengthened  having  been  previously  cut  out 
of  the  text  wish  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  take  advantage  of  the  making-up 
and  stick  the  corrected  passages  in  the  spaces,  left  vacant  for  them) 
This  will  not  require,  as  might  be  thought,  a  minute  cutting-out ;  for, 
provided  the  additions  be  properly  adjusted  to  the  text  of  the  pro  cl, 
a  little  more  paper  than  necessary  for  them  to  coincide  exactly  with  me 
empty  spaces  may  jut  out  without  inconvenience,  whereas  all  paper 
untouched  by  the  ray-proof  ink  remains  absolutely  permeable  to  the 

X  ^Making-up  and  Paging.— The  properly  called  making- up  _  is  easy 
enough;  it  consists  in  sticking  in  a  given  order  and  dividing  into 
columns  and  pages  the  proofs  drawn  .with  the  machine  according  to 
the  “measure”  adopted;  next,  when  superposing  the  twin  pages  which 
form  the  doable  screen,  in  alternating  the  obverse  and  reverse  lines,  as  i 

“A1’ ^cTrtouf Cryptographical  Appliance.- Governments  and  their  agents 
might  employ  our  process  to  print,  under  sealed  envelopes  State  pap-ra, 
diplomatic  documents,  confi  iential  circulars,  in  fact  all  so-called  secret 
documents,  which  could  nit  until  this  day  be  kept  stncUy  secr^.  con¬ 
sidering  they  had  to  be  composed  and  struck  by  third  persons.  Th 
how  to  operate:  The  high  functionary  in  his  office. need  only  use  our 
ray-proof  Pink  to  write  out  with  an  appropriate  writing  machine  his 
original  teit.  He  next  encloses  it  (unfolded,  o!  course)  m  a  l.rge-sis«d 
envelooe  or  ba<>  bearing  his  seal  on  one  of  its  corners.  It  is  then  sen 
with  his  orders  to  the  establishment  appointed  for  official  Pub^tl0“3- 
There  are  kept  already  sensitived  blocks  of  a  known  size >  ani ^*Pa°  1 ^ 
wrapped  and  sealed  in  an  untearable  wrapper.  Before  these  n;he 
only  now  place  the  envelope,  sealed  as  it  has  remained,  and  exp 
whole  ?o  the  action  of  the  X  rays,  in-order  to  obtain  the  desired  number 
of  cop  es.  The  operation  being  thus  centralised  all  scattering, avoid  , 
and  no  third  persons  interfering,  takes  place  rapidly  enough  to  b-  sup. 
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intended,  from  beginning  to  end,  by  the  manager  of  the  establishment, 
who  is  aware  of  his  responsibility.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  envelope 
and  the  blocks,  their  seals  yet  unbroken,  are  returned  to  him  who  gave 
the  order,  and  who  may  Other  do  himself  the  developing  and  fixing 
automatic  work,  or  let  it  be  done  before  him  in  a  dark  room  attached  to 
his  office ;  or,  better  still,  enclose  each  paper  in  a  thick  envelope  and 
'leave  the  care  of  developing  to  the  person  to  whom  the  circular  com¬ 
munication  is  sent,  what  will  certainly  cost  to  them  a  less  time  than  to 
read  a  cipher. 

Recapitulation. — Any  sort  of  writing  machine,  the  inking  roller  of 
which  is  provided  with  a  ray-proof  ink,  may  serve  to  write  on  a  single 
sheet  ray-proof  letters.  This  single  sheet  is  placed  as  a  screen  between 
the  X  rays  and  a  block  of  sensitised  paper.  Thereof  results  a  simul¬ 
taneous  and  instantaneous  print-impression  on  numerous  sl  eets;  there 
remains  to  develop  and  to  fix.  Such  is,  in  substance,  my  “  block-printing 
process.” 

This  elementary  combination  suffers  different  readings,  viz. :  — 

I.  If  we  use  an  ordinary  writing  machine,  the  characters  of  which  are 
in  relievo ,  a  white  text  appears  on  a  black  ground,  as  would  a  negative 
proof;  but,  if  we  furnish  the  writing  machine  with  characters  in  hollow, 
viz.,  if  we  reserve  on  the  tip  of  the  keys  a  little  metallic  cube,  wherein 
the  letters  are  scooped,  indeed  the  type  screen  is  figured  by  a  continued 
■series  of  lines,  and  the  lines  by  a  series  of  little  opaque  squares ;  each 
square  in  its  middle  contains  a  clear  letter  permeable  to  the  X  rays. 
It  is  really  a  negative,  the  final  result,  after  the  radiographic  operation, 
will  be  positive  pages,  viz.,  a  black  text  on  a  white  ground. 

II.  If  we  use,  to  prepare  the  type  screen,  an  unmetallised  ordinary  ink, 
provided  it  be  sufficiently  gluish,  it  will  suffice  to  sprinkle  pulverised 
metal  over  the  screen  sheet.  The  inked  places  will  become  thereby  quite 
impervious  to  the  X  rays. 

III.  If  we  use,  to  write  on  the  type  screen,  a  bichromatised  mucilage 
not  previously  insolated,  and  thereupon  set  in  motion  an  inking  roller 
coated  with  “fatty”  radiographic  ink,  this  fatty  coating  will  adhere  to 
the  unwritten  surface  of  the  page,  which  becomes  opaque,  while  the 
letters,  not  receiving  this  ink,  remain  permeable  to  the  X  rays.  The 
text,  as  before,  appears  black  on  a  white  ground. 

III.  bis.  Here,  again,  the  metalline  powder  can  be  separately  sprinkled 
on  the  screen,  and  adhere  to  the  unwritten  surface,  the  letters  excepted, 
which  will  remain  permeable  and  appear  black. 

IY.  If  we  use  for  the  blocks  a  paper  partially  sensitised  on  both  sides, 
viz.,  by  parallel  allotments,  alternated  in  order  that  the  sensitised  line3 
of  the  right  page  coincide  exactly  with  the  non-sensitised  interlines 
of  the  back  page,  our  blocks  are  thereby  enabled  to  be  impressed  on  both 
sides. 

V.  We  are  at  liberty  not  to  use  one  radiant  centre  alone,  but  may 
place  suitably  several  induction  tubes  in  front  of  one  same  block,  sepa¬ 
rating  the  tubes  from  each  other  by  metallic  partitions.  We  shall  thus 
print  large  sized-blocks,  and  avoid  spherical  aberration. 

YI.  We  may,  by  virtue  of  our  method, put  in  txecution  such-and-such  an 
appendant  operation  as,  for  example,  the  copying  of  sealed  documents  on 
sealed  blocks.  There  is  the  method  with  its  different  readings.  Here¬ 
after  are  the  results. 

The  method  gives  us  in  general : — 

Not  merely,  as  with  current  radiography,  some  negative  phototypes  on 
glass  or  film,  requiring  a  subsequent  drawing  or  insolating,  ....  but 
even  immediate  positives  on  paper,  without  subsequent  drawing  or  inso¬ 
lating,  these  copies  being  similar  to  those  obtained  by  the  printer’s 
work,  and  as  readable,  as  numerous,  but  rid  of  typographic  composition 
aud  press  machinery,  and  therefore  more  rapidly  produced. 

Tfie  method  gives  us  in  particular  : — 

Not  merely,  as  with  current  radiography,  (a)  drawn  silhouettes  of 
opaque  bodies  or  autographical  writings  (b)  in  white  strokes  on  a  black 
ground  (c)  on  one  side  alone  (cl)  on  small-sized  sheets,  ....  but  also 
(a)  characters  printed  with  the  writing  machine  (b)  in  black  on  a  white 
ground  (c)  on  both  sides  (d)  on  large-sized  sheets,  as  used  for  news¬ 
papers,  and  so  forth. 

The  method  is  therefore  a  combination  of  various  means,  some  of 
which  are  already  known,  others  either  entirely  new  or  renewed  by 
partial  improvements,  but  aim  all,  however,  at  an  entirely  new  result, 
“the  simultaneous  and  instantaneous  printing  of  numerous  sheets.” 

- ♦ - 

SKETCH-BOOK  OR  CAMERA? 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  Monday  last  contained  the  following  article 
suggestive  of  the  theory  that  the  camera  is  supplanting  the  sketch¬ 
book  ; — 

The  cheap  facility  of  the  snap-shot  camera  is  an  excellent  thing — 
especially  for  illustrated  papers — but  it  involves  a  social  risk  which  it  is 
just  as  well  to  recognise  before  it.,  is  too  late  to  think  of  remedies.  Oar 
grandmothers  were  assuredly  not  as  artistic  in  their  instincts  as  we  might 
•have  wished.  But  at  least  they  hai  this  inducement  to  do  their  little 
'best  in  drawing  and  painting,  that  they  could  get  no  personal  record  of 
things  and  places  they  had  seen  except  by  “sketching”  them  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  efforts  they  made  were  often  pathetic,  and  sometimes 
appalling.  But  that  was  the  fault  of  their  teachers,  and  of  the  deadness 


of  “  early  Yictorian  ”  public  opinion  in  these  matters.  We  have  changed 
all  that.  An  unkempt  boy  or  girl  in  the  Board  school  of  a  London  slum 
can  get  teaching  which  is  excellent,  as  the  recent  astonishing  exhibition 
of  work  at  the  Hugh  Myddelton  School  made  evident  to  everybody.  The 
teaching  has  become  good,  not  by  any  mystery  of  genius,  but  by  the  mere 
application  of  common  sense,  which  is  usually  one  of  the  last  qualities  to 
be  applied  in  matters  of  professional  reform.  But  now  that  we  have  sane 
teaching,  and  a  considerable  opening  for  “design,”  and  a  comparatively 
favourable  state  of  public  taste  and  opinion,  a  deadly  danger  threatens 
us.  Any  fool  can  take  a  snap-shot ;  and  myriads  do.  That  is  infinitely 
swifter  and  simpler — cheaper,  in  a  word — than  even  the  slightest 
personal  note.  Is  it  not  much  to  be  feared  that  even  the  children  in 
whom  we  have  trained  eyes  and  hands  to  a  very  tolerable  point,  and  in 
whom  a  certain  observation  of  nature  and  a  certain  love  of  beauty  has 
begun  to  bud,  will  spoil  it  all  when  they  arrive  at  the  years  of  indiscre¬ 
tion,  by  exchanging  the  sketch-book  for  the  camera  ? 

It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  capacity  to  draw  even  a  fairly  probable 
flower  was  wonderfully  rare,  and  that  it  was  almost  a  mark  of  genius  to 
be  able  to  make  a  serious  sketch.  And,  in  fact,  while  our  methods  of 
teaching  were  bad,  it  did  require  some  natural  gifts  to  surmount  the 
curious  obstacles  which  were  carefully  placed  in  the  pupil’s  way.  But 
the  supposed  rarity  of  the  power  to  draw  is  quite  imaginary.  All  children, 
with  a  lutle  encouragement,  will  try  to  draw.  It  seems  to  be  a  natural 
development  of  their  devouring  zeal  for  imitation  in  every  form.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  probably  few  bright  children,  if  there  are  any,  who  cannot, 
with  a  little  pains  and  patience,  be  got  to  draw  simple  objeots  from 
nature  with  very  passable  truth.  At  the  outside,  no  doubt,  they  will  fall 
into  the  fallacy  uf  trying  to  draw  not  what  they  see,  but  what  they  think 
they  ought  to  see.  A  table  has  four  legs  ;  therefore,  if  they  draw  a  table, 
they  must  put  in  the  four  legs  somehow,  even  if  they  have  to  stick  the 
furthest  one  in  any  comic  and  impossible  position.  But  once  they  have 
been  persuaded  that  what  they  have  to  do  is  only  to  put  on  paper  what 
their  eye  actually  does  see,  and  have  been  shown  in  a  few  simple  cases 
what  that  is,  and  how  they  may  seize  the  more  characteristic  points  in  it, 
then  they  can  almost  teach  themselves.  The  very  fact  that  their  draw¬ 
ings  grow  visibly  better  under  their  eyes  is  a  delight  to  them  and  a 
stimulus  to  further  efforts.  Children  who  hate  to  draw  generally  hate  it, 
for  the  very  proper  reason  that  they  “cannot  make  the  things  come 
like.”  The  moment  they  see  a  chance  of  realising  the  delights  of  artistic 
reproduction,  they  are  just  as  keen  about  it  as  more  gifted  persons,  since 
the  desire  to  imitate,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  is  inborn  in  the  race, 
and  the  instinct  that  makes  it  amusing  to  draw  the  outline  of  a  beast  is 
as  old  as  Palteolithic  man. 

It  will  be  a  thousand  pities  if  either  cheap  photography  or  the  de¬ 
vouring  claims  of  bread-and-butter  designing  should  kill  down  the 
wider  chances  which  the  growing  generat  on  has  at  last  obtained.  Of 
us  who  are  older,  few  had  any  decent  chance  of  learning  to  use  a 
sketch-book  intelligently,  unless  we  got  it  after  our  school  days  were 
over  by  special  trouble.  The  school  children  of  the  present  ought  to 
be  able  with  great  ease  to  draw  au  animal  or  a  plant,  a  cottage  or  a 
landscape,  whenever  they  choose.  They  will  probably  be  glad  enough 
to  do  such  things  for  recreation  on  rainy  summer  days,  if  their  elders 
have  the  sense  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  it.  They  will  gain  by  it 
not  only  an  intelligent  pleasure,  but  also  that  intimate  familiarity  with 
nature  which  in  a  civilised  and  hurrying  generation  it  is  so  wofully 
easy  to  lose.  And  they  will  help  insensibly  to  make  the  cultured 
public  opinion,  in  which  alone  it  is  possible  for  real  art  to  live. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOUR— PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Having  perused  with  much  interest  the  article  by  Richard  Penlake  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  I  herewith  offer 
some  remarks  contrasting  the  past  with  the  present  conditions  of  a 
photographic  tour  through  Egypt  and  Syria. 

In  the  year  1856  I  accompanied  the  late  Francis  Frith  in  a  journey 
through  the  above  countries.  We  were  fully  equipped  with  all  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  and  necessaries.  This  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
wet-collodion  proce-s.  We  did  not  anticipate  much  in  the  way  of 
successful  results,  for,  as  far  as  we  were  aware,  we  were  tne  first  to 
carry  the  process  into  hot  countries.  Bottles  with  glass  stoppers  were 
not  suitable  for  containing  collodion,  as  no  such  stoppers  will  prevent 
evaporation  in  these  excessively  dry  regions.  Our  stock  was  therefore 
contained  in  numerous  small  bottles  closed  with  the  best  picked  corks. 

From  the  delays  occasioned  by  adverse  winds,  or  their  entire  absence, 
our  journev  up  the  Nile  was  long  and  tedious,  but,  being  anxious  to 
reaoh  our  destination,  we  did  not  occupy  time  by  attempting  to  take  a 
single  picture  on  the  way.  At  length,  having  reached  Wady  Haifa,  we 
made  the  first  essay  on  a  view  of  the  rock  and  river  scenery  above  th  s — 
the  second  cataract.  We  pitched  our  small  black  developing  tent  on  the 
sand.  Soon  the  temperature  therein  registered  114°.  The  first  bottle 
of  collodion  uncorked  popped  like  ginger- beer  and  its  contents  bubbled 
on  the  plate.  After  ten  seconds’  exposure  the  developed  picture  was  all 
in  a  fog,  and  filled  with  pinholes  from  sand  dust.  Tnis  caused  us  some 
apprehension  as  to  ultimate  success.  However,  we  next  well  watered  the 
sand  within  and  around  the  tent,  and  spread  a  wetted  white  sheet  over 
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it,  and,  after  the  next  exposure  of  only  four  seconds,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  picture.  After  this  we  never  had  a  failure,  and, 
on  account  of  the  certainty  of  the  glorious  light  from  cloudless  skies,  we 
obtained  without  an  impediment  the  whole  series  of  temple  and  other 
views  down  the  river ;  on  our  way  back  to  Cairo,  we  met  with  no 
interruption  or  disagreeable  incident,  for  even  then  Egypt  was  the  land 
of  the  free  for  travellers,  we  were  quite  at  liberty  to  go  where  we  liked 
and  do  just  as  we  pleased.  After  taking  views  (during  which  we  were 
never  mobbed)  we  prepared  for  the  journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Only  at  Jerusalem  were  we  hindered  from  getting  any  near  pictures  of 
the  Mosque  of  Omar,  as  some  furious  fanatics  were  sure  to  rush  out  and 
savagely  beckon  us  away.  This  opposition  had  nothing  to  do  with 
photographic-p:cture  taking,  as  they  knew  nothing  about  this.  At  that 
time  death  was  the  penalty  of  any  Christian  caught  in  the  interior,  but 
it  now  appears,  by  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Penlake,  that  this  prejudice  of 
the  departed  old  ones  may  be  quite  overcome  by  the  influence  of  the  all- 
potent  backsheish.  We  travelled  leisurely  through  all  the  districts 
named  by  your  correspondent,  taking  photographs  of  every  city  and 
place  of  interest,  with  some  adventures,  but  not  any  unpleasant  incidents 
connected  with  photography,  for  neither  the  authorities  no  -  the  natives 
had  as  yet  even  heard  of  this  art.  A  straggler  would  now  and  then 
look  at  the  view  on  the  ground-glass  screen.  Tney  evidently  considered 
us  as  “  Mageroons  ”  (fools  or  madmen),  amusing  ourselves  with  some 
si  v  plaything. 

We  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  fr®m  the  Dead  Sea  to  its  source 
at  Banias,  with  all  the  superb  oleanders  in  full  bloom  (a  little  paradise 
for  snakes  and  lizards).  All  the  water  obtained  from  the  Jordan  was 
slightly  brackish,  and  rather  unsuitable  for  washing  our  negatives,  as  it 
caused  a  milky  deposit  of  chloride  of  silver.  The  Nile  water  when 
filtered  was  perfectly  pure  and  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Throughout  this  part  of  our  journey,  we  were  not  much  importuned  for 
backsheish,  and  seldom  gave  any,  as  the  idea  had  not  yet  occurred  to 
any  one  that  we  could  be  doing  that  which  might  bring  a  profit. 

At  Baalbeck  a  few  idlers  thought  they  might  signalise  and  honour  our 
arrival  at  the  ruins  of  the  temple  by  getting  up  some  kind  of  demonstra¬ 
tion,  so  they  previously  lighted  a  bonfire  composed  of  dung.  As  we  found 
the  dense  and  disgusting  mal-odorous  smoke  from  this  obscured  the 
prospect  from  our  best  point  of  view,  we  at  once  knocked  the  pile  to 
bits.  This  caused  some  irritation,  but  we  easily  got  them  into  good 
humour  again. 

At  present,  since  that  time,  now  that  the  object  and  occupation  of  the 
photographer  is  generally  understood,  it  appears  that  he  has  to  pay  heavy 
backsheish  at  every  place  that  he  visits.  I  may  mention  that  we  had 
passports,  including  a  special  licence  to  carry  arms  and  ammunition. 
These  were  vised  at  various  places  at  a  fee  ranging  from  one  to  two 
shillings,  but  were  not  always  signed  with  the  local  Arabic  seal ;  in  these 
cases  perhaps  they  were  not  able  to  read. 

F.  H.  Wenham. 

. . . - — 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  TRAVELLING  STUDIO. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Australian  Photographic  Journal  there  are  some 
illustrations  of  the  West  Australian  timber  industry,  from  photographs 
by  Messrs.  Shaw  Bros.,  Albany,  Western  Australia.  One  of  the  pictures 
shows  the  photographic  encampment,  the  presence  of  printing  frames  on 
the  ground  pointing  to  active  photographic  work  to  be  in  progress.  A 
dog  and  a  man  adorn  the  rural  scene,  in  the  background  of  which  one 
sees  a  substantially  built  tent  with  “  Shaw  Bros.”  inscribed  upon  it,  and 
the  firm's  profession  indicated  by  the  drawing  of  a  mug  and  the  word 

fakers  ”  in  close  juxtaposition — “  mug-fakers.”  Concerning  the  peri¬ 
patetic  firm  of  Shaw  Bros.,  the  editor  of  our  contemporary  makes  the 
following  remarks ; — 

“A  glance  at  our  illustration  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  travelling  ‘studio,’  at 
present  pitched  in  the  wilds  of  a  Westralian  *  karri’  forest,  reveals  to 
any  one  who  can  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  dark  room  that  the 
subject  of  our  article  does  not  arrogate  to  himself  the  proud  title  of 
‘  artist  photographer,’  generally  sported  by  his  peregrinatory  brethren  ; 
but,  as  a  simple  ‘  mug-faker,’  enrols  himself  among  the  humblest  of  the 
shadow-catching  fraternity.  As  a  mere  *  Jack-of  all-trades  ’  who,  during 
a  somewhat  varied  and  adventurous  career,  afloat  and  ashore,  has  tried 
some  fifty  odd  different  occupations,  but  none  whioh  he  disliked  less,  he 
disclaims  any  pretensions  to  pose  as  an  authority,  except  perhaps  on 
photography  under  difficulties,  and  some  painfully  purchased  experiences 
in  the  ‘  how-not-to-do-it  ’  direction. 

“Until  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  New  Guinea  for  the  third  time,  on 
this  occasion  as  leader’s  assistant  on  an  exploring  expedition  organized 
hy  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  the  subject  of  our 
notice  had  no  acquaintance  whatever  with  what  it  is  now  libellous  to 
term  ‘the  black  art;’  moreover,  he  confesses  having  previously  enter- 
'taiaed  that  lofty  contempt  for  its  powers,  more  or  less  assumed  by  all 
who  can  with  any  facility  parody  nature  with  paints  or  pencil.  Another 
member  of  the  party,  however,  who  has  since  obtained  some  notoriety  in 
connexion  with  Australian  exploration,  taking  charge  of  the  ‘  art  ’ 
department,  it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Shaw  that  he  should  undertake 


photography.  As  he  had  never  before  declined  any  ‘  job  ’  except  bullock¬ 
driving,  which  he  refused  simply  on  the  score  of  linguistio  inefficiency, 
Mr.  Shaw  at  once  accepted  the  role ,  and,  after  the  purchase  of  an  outfit 
and  one  or  two  very  elementary  lessons  from  the  Museum  operator, 
behold  him  henceforward  the  slave  of  the  three-legged  tyrant. 

“  Space  does  not  permit  any  detailed  account  of  his  pictorial  exploits 
in  the  interior  of  the  dark  island,  but  since  then  he  and  his  two  brothers, 
of  similar  Bohemian  tastes  and  tendencies,  who  contracted  the  plate- 
spoiling  fever  from  him,  have  travelled  nearly  all  over  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  in  covered  waggons  drawn  by  horses  or  bullooks,  among  the 
stations  out  back  or  through  the  wilds  of  Mashonaland,  in  Rob  Roy 
canoes  on  all  the  principal  rivers,  in  all  manners  of  conveyances,  from 
tandem  sulkies  to  tip  carts,  and  even  on  the  ubiquitous  ‘  bike,’  but 
seldom  without  a  camera,  and  generally  depending  upon  it  for  a  living. 

“  About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Shaw  and  one  of  his  brothers  settled  for  a 
time  in  Sydney,  making  a  speciality  of  mariae  and  quick  animal  work. 
Our  readers  may  remember  a  sample  of  their  work  in  the  form  of  a  flight 
of  carrier  pigeons  taken  on  the  wing  in  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a 
second,  reproduced  in  these  pages,  and  exhibitors  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
noticed  their  names  on  the  prize-list  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they 
competed. 

“However,  the  cacoethes  vag  ndi  again  asserted  itself,  and  they  are 
now  both  running  Westralian  branches,  while  the  third  brother  hangs 
out  the  shingle  of  Shaw  Bros,  somewhere  in  Central  Africa.” 

- ♦ 


THE  THORNTON-PICKARD  COMPETITION. 

The  last  date  on  which  the  Company  can  receive  competing  pictures 
for  inclusion  in  their  200 1.  prize  competition  is  September  1.  They 
are  receiving  prints  for  inclusion  in  both  classes  from  many  different  parts 
of  ihe  world,  and  are  anticipating  that  they  will  have  a  large  assortment 
of  beautiful  and  interesting  pictures.  The  following  are  some  particulars 
of  the  competition  for  which  200Z.  in  prizes  are  offered  :  — 

Class  I. — 100Z.  will  be  given  in  prizes  for  the  best  sets  of  instantaneous 
photographs  taken  with  the  Thornton -Pickard  “  Amber  ”  or  “  Ruby  ” 
camera  and  shutter. 

Class  II. — 100Z.  will  be  given  in  prizes  for  the  best  sets  of  instantaneous 
photographs  taken  with  the  Thornton- Pickard  shutter. 

50 1.  of  each  100Z.  will  be  paid  in  cash,  the  remainder  in  apparatus  of 
the  Company’s  manufacture. 

Class  I. — For  photographs  taken  with  Thornton-Pickard  camera  and 
shutter.  First  prize,  50Z.  in  cash;  second  prize,  25 1.  in  apparatus; 
third  prize,  10Z.  in  apparatus  ;  three  prizes  of  51.  each,  15Z.  in  apparatus. 

Class  II. — For  photographs  taken  with  Thornton-Pickard  shutter. 
Any  make  of  camera,  including  hand  cameras,  allowed.  First  prize, 
25Z.  in  cash  ;  second  prize, *15Z.  in  cash  ;  third  prize,  10Z.  in  cash  ;  fourth 
prize,  51.  in  apparatus  ;  ten  prizes  of  3/.  each,  30Z.  in  apparatus  ;  fifteen 
prizes  of  1Z.  each,  15Z.  in  apparatus. 

The  principal  rules  are  as  follows  :  — 

Quantity  of  Prints. — The  prizes  are  offered  for  sets  of  prints.  Each 
set  must  consist  of  four  points  from  different  negatives.  Any  number  of 
sets  may  be  entered  in  either  class.  They  may  all  be  different  subjects, 
or  a  series  of  the  same  subject  in  different  styles  or  positions,  but  must 
be  instantaneous  exposures. 

Saeof  Prints  — Tne  prints  may  be  any  siz^,  but  must  be  printed  direct 
from  the  negatives.  Enlargements  not  allowed. 

Mounting  of  Prints. — All  prints  must  be  mounted;  this  may  be  done  in 
any  way  the  competitor  desires,  but  framing  is  not  allowed. 

Printing  Process. — The  pictures  may  be  printed  by  any  process,  on  any 
kind  of  paper,  but  transparencies  are  not  allowed.  Composite  negatives 
or  printing  from  two  or  more  negatives  not  allowed. 

Retouching. — Ordinary  spotting  of  defects  on  the  prints  or  negatives 
will  be  allowed,  but  retouching  will  result  in  disqualification. 

Winning  Pictures. — These  prints  will  become  the  absolute  property  of 
the  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Comp  my.  Limited.  The  negatives 
are  to  be  loaned  to  the  Company  upon  request  for  six  months,  during 
which  time  every  care  will  be  taken  of  them,  but  the  Company  cannot 
accept  any  responsibility  for  damage.  The  Company  reserves  the  sole 
right  to  publish  these  winning  pictures,  and  to  use  them  for  advertising 
or  other  purposes. 

Successful  Competitors  will  require  to  furnish  such  information  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  as  a  proof  of  bona  fides,  and  to  submit  the 
apparatus  tor  inspection  ;  also  to  state  when  and  where  it  was  purchased, 
if  desired.  The  Judges  may  require  the  negatives  to  be  produced  for 
inspection  upon  request  before  making  their  final  decision. 

Apparatus  Used.  —  Intending  competitors  in  Class  II.  may  use  any 
make  of  camera  (including  hand  cameras)  provided  the  genuine 
Thornton-Pickard  shutter  is  used  to.  take  the  photograph.  Intending, 
competitors  in  Class  I.  must  use  both  Thornton-Pickard  camera  and 
shutter.  Either  the  “Amber,”  “Ruby,”'  or.  any  other  pattern  oP 
Thornton-Pickard  camera  may  be  used. 

No  competitor  can  enter  in  both  classes. 

The  copyright  of  the  winning  pictures  shall  .be  vested  .in  the  Company. 
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The  Busch  Lenses. 

The  Rathonow  Optical  Manufacturing-  Company  (late  Emil  Bu3ch).  Wholesale 
Agent:  H.  F.  Pune.-,  33,  Hatton-garden. 

The  Busch  lenses  have  been  well  known  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere 
for  many  years,  and,  in  placing  them  on  the  British  market,  Mr.  Purser 
points  out  that  the  reputation  of  the  firm  was  chiefly  gained  for  Petzval 
and  wide-angle  lenses.  The  list  before  us  illustrates  and  describes  lenses 
of  the  symmetrical,  portrait,  hand-camera,  and  wide-angle  series,  together 
with  various  other  optical  productions.  Special  prominence  is  given  to 
two  series — the  Rapid  Aplanat,  and  the  Detective  Aplanat.  We  critically 
examined  the  image  produced  by  a  lens  of  the  first-mentioned  series,  and 
were  highly  pleased  with  its  optical  qualities.  At  full  aperture, /-8,  an 
eight-inch  covered  a  half- plate  exceedingly  well,  the  curvature  of  field 
being  small,  while  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  noticeable  absence 
of  astigmatism.  Nothing  finer  in  the  way  of  definition  could  be  desired. 
The  lens  has  obviously  been  well  corrected,  and  its  good  qualities  combined 
with  its  cheapness  should  make  it  popular.  The  Detective  Aplanat  series 
is  designed  for  hand-camera  and  stereoscopic  work.  The  shorter  foci 
objectives  work  at  /- 6,  and  at  that  aperture  a  4§,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  perfectly  covers  a  quarter-plate.  Jena  glass  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Busch  lenses,  which  are  well  finished,  the  surface 
polish  of  the  glasses  being  very  high.  They  strike  us  as  very  admirable 
optical,  productions,  and  have,  doubtless,  a  great  future  before  them. 


Samples  of  Mounts. 

George  Houghton  &  Son,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Messrs.  Houghton  have  sent  us  for  inspection  a  large  assortment  of 
samples  of  mounts,  all  exhibiting  tastefulness  of  design  and  tone.  They 
include  slip  mounts  with  fancy  g.  b.  edges  for  small  photographs, 
grey  embossed  folding  slips,  stock  mounts  in  view  and  portrait  sizes, 
plain  and  gold  bevelled,  plain  embossed,  plate  sunk,  India  tint,  and  many 
other  varieties.  There  is  something  in  this  selection ’to  suit  all  styles 
of  photographs  and  idiosyncrasies  of  taste. 


“  Sepac  ”  Retouching  Medium. 

Manufactured  by  The  Sepac  Company,  4,  5,  and  6,  Fletcher’s-buildings,  Chester. 

If  all  the  special  preparations  of  the  recently  formed  Sepac  Company  are 
as  good  as  this  retouching  medium — a  sample  of  which  we  have  recently 
tried — then  will  that  Company  deserve  extremely  well  of  its  own  clientele 
and  the  photographic  world  at  large.  There  is  always  room  for  photo¬ 
graphic  preparations  of  the  highest  class,  the  outcome  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  The  Sepac  medium  gives  a  perfect  surface  for  taking  the 
pencil,  and  it  seems  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  even  under  conditions 
thereto  most  favourable,  to  displace  the  retouching  when  once  it  has 
been  applied.  An  expert  retoucher,  to  whom  we  have  submitted  a  sample 
of  Sepac  medium,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  it.  The  medium  has 
an  amber  basis,  and  its  good  working  qualities  should  make  it  popular 
among  retouchers. 

Lantin’s  Albumenate  Emulsion  Paper. 

Agent :  C.  A.  Rudowsky,  3,  Guildhall-chambers,  E.C. 

This  paper,  as  its  name  would  seem  to  imply,  is,  doubtless,  prepared  by 
in  emulsification  process.  The  film  possesses  all  the  best  characteristics 
)f  a  high-class  albumen  paper ;  it  is  even  and  strong,  does  not  blister, 
md  has  a  fine  semi-matt  surface,  while  it  may  be  handled  without  fear 
)f  easily  damaging  the  prints.  The  results  we  obtained  on  the  paper 
vere  of  the  highest  class,  and  quite  comparable  to  the  best  effects  yielded 
)y  other  silver  printing-out  processes.  The  treatment  and  toning 
ormulae  recommended  are  of  the  usual  types,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ollowing : — 

Stock  Solution  for  Warm ,  Brown,  and  Purple  Tones. 

Acetate  soda  .  10  grammes. 

Distilled  water  .  1  quart. 

Sulphate  of  copper  (solution  1 : 1000) .  5  grammes. 

’ake,  twenty-four  hours  before  use,  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  toning, 
nd  add — 

Stock  solution  . 100  grammes. 

Chloride  of  gold  (solution  1 :  200)  .  .  5  ,, 

■fter  using  once,  make  up  with  stock  solution  as  much  as  is  required, 
nd  add  sufficient  gold  solution  at  least  six  hours  before  use.  When  the 
ath  is  discoloured,  throw  away. 


rom  Mr.  Wilfred  Emery  of  8,  Soho-street,  W.,  we  have  received  a  sample 
pyrogallic,  which  appears  to  be  of  great  excellence  for  development 
arposeB.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  shown  us  a  half-plate  “  Apek  ” 
imera.  This  is  very  portable  and  compact,  has  all  essential  move¬ 
ments,  and  is  cheap. 


Jahrbuch  fur  Photographie  und  Reproductionstechnik  fur  das  Jahb 

1898. 

Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a/ 3. 

Dr.  Eder’s  annual  will  be  welcome  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  photography  and  the  various  mechanical  printing 
processes.  It  gives  a  record  of  the  progress  of  the  year  in  each  depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  number  of  valuable  original  articles.  Dr.  M.  von  Rohr 
contributes  an  article  on  the  “Optics  of  the  Planar  Lens.”  A.  and  L. 
Lumi&re  and  Seyewetz  give  an  account  of  researches  concerning  the 
chemical  constitution  of  developers.  J.  Gaedicke  writes  respecting  the 
influence  of  higher  temperatures  upon  the  latent  image.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  articles  on  radiography  by  Dr.  Leopold  Freund,  Professor 
A.  Soret,  Hofrath  O.  Volkmer,  and  others,  and  many-  interesting 
contributions  respecting  photo-engraving,  three-colour  printing,  and 
other  methods  of  reproduction.  We  would  suggest  a  revision  of  the  list 
of  English  publications,  some  of  those  given  being  mere  advertisements, 
and  we  note  that  The  British  Journal  Ph  jtographic  Almanac  is  still  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor. 


Bonnie  Scotland’s  Resorts. 

Published  by  Higgie  &  Co.,  Rothesay  and  Glasgow. 

The  tourist  in  Scotland  will  find  this  little  compilation,  which,  though 
occupying  over  120  pages,  will  slip  easily  into  the  waistcoat  pocket,,  of 
great  assistance  to  him  in  his  wanderings.  It  gives  brief  notes  relating 
to  the  more  salient  characteristics  of  the  principal  points  of  attraction  in 
Scotland. 


We  have  received  the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Croydon 
Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club  for  the  year  1897-98.  The 
volume  contains  some  interesting  papers  and  data  on  scientific  subjects. 
The  Club,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  photographic  section,  to  the  excellent 
work  of  which  there  are  numerous  references. 

- + - 

firing  ant?  fioteff. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  August  17,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Discussion  :  “  The  Influence  of  the  Small  Camera  upon  Pictorial  Results.” 

Chemicals  and  chemical  and  medical  preparations  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  half-year  ending  June  30  amounted  in  value  to 
4,391,8467,  as  against  4,631,7057  for  the  same  period  of  1897,  a  decrease  of 
239,8597  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  for  the  month  of  June  show  an 
increase  of  50,0307,  the  total  value  for  the  month  being  678,061  in  1898,  and 
628,0317  the  previous  year. 

The  Patent  Office. — During  the  rebuilding  of  the  Patent  Office  (old 
block),  the  business  of  the  library  is  being  carried  on  iu  premises  situated  in 
Chichester-rents,  Chancery-lane,  and  the  specifications,  books,  and  other 
works  of  reference  have  been  removed  there.  The  office  for  deposit  of 
applications  for  letters  patent,  inquiries,  &c.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  new 
buildings  in  the  Garden-court,  Staple  Inn. 

A  memoir  has  been  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science  by  M.  P. 
Curie  and  Mdme.  S.  Curie,  on  a  new  radio-active  substance  present  in  pitch¬ 
blende,  which  is  believed  to  be  possibly  a  new  element.  It  is  said  to  have  a 
much  greater  effect  than  uranium,  as  described  by  Becquerel,  and  the  authors 
conclude  that  it  is  a  new  metal,  and  suggest  the  name  Polonium,  as  an 
indication  of  the  country  from  which  the  pitchblende  was  obtained. 

City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club. — The  Fifth  Photographic  Exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  held  in  the  new  halls  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
Wellington-place,  Belfast,  from  October  24-29.  The  opening  ceremony  •will 
be  performed  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor.  Four  gold,  eight  silver, 
and  seven  bronze  medals  will  be  offered  for  competition.  Entry  forms  and  all 
further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  J. 
M'Cleery  and  H.  Rew,  Y. M.C.A.,  WelliDgton-place,  Belfast. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  frauds  practised  in  Spain  is  the  imitation  of 
well-known  articles  of  British  manufacture.  The  labels  of  these  goods  are 
printed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  confiding  public  to  believe  they  are 
purchasing  the  products  of  the  best  known  British  firms,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  label  in  large  capitals.  A  close  inspection,  however,  reveals 
the  words  “better  than”  printed  in  small  type  above  the  firm's  name, 
while  the  actual  manufacturer’s  name  is  so  written  as  to  deceive  many 
purchasers. 

The  Picture-sale  Season. — The  picture-sale  season  just  concluded  has  been 
relatively  uneventful.  True,  a  very  decided  appreciation  has  taken  place  in  the 
auction  value  of  outstanding  works  by  Rossetti  and  the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones,  and  Millais'  Order  of  Release  made  as  high  a  sum,  5000  guineas,  as  has 
ever  been  paid  for  a  work  by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  no  sensational  prices 
can  be  recorded  for  examples  by  British  portraitists,  nor  have  any  canvases 
comparable  in  importance  with  the  four  Turners,  which  in  the  Pmder  sale  of 
1897  brought  over  30,0007,  come  under  the  hammer.  Moreover,  instead  of 
thirty-two  pictures,  as  was  the  case  last  season,  having  been  knocked  down  for 
14,000  guineas  or  upwards,  no  more  than  sixteen  dispersed  since  January  1 
reach  or  exceed  this  limit.  Of  these,  three  are  by  toreign  masters,  four  by 
British  portraitists,  and  the  remaining  nine,  including  the  Mirror  of  Venus, 
the  Chant  d' Amour,  and  Love  and  the  Pilgrim,  by  Burne-Jones,  may  be 
classed  as  subject  pictures  by  native  artists. 
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A  Commercial  “Intelligence”  Department. — There  was  issued  on 
Tuesday  week,  in  the  form  of  a  Blue  Book,  the  report  of  the  Departmental 
'Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  dissemination  of  commercial  information  and  the  collection  and  exhibition 
-of  patterns  and  samples.  The  Committee  recommend  the  establishment  of  an 
office,  whose  function  it  shall  be  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
prompt  and  accurate  information  on  commercial  matters  so  far  as  it  can  be 
-met  by  Government  action. 

A  “New”  Theory  on  Sunlight. — We  extract  the  following  from  a  daily 
contemporary:  “Anew  theory  regarding  the  sun  has  been  introduced  by  a 
New  York  scientist,  Mr.  Framke  L.  Woodward,  who  has  been  making  some 
experiments  regarding  the  nature  of  sunlight.  He  claims  that  the  sun  is  a 
great  cathode  machine,  throwing  off  X  rays.  As  the  result  of  this  theory,  he 
holds  that  the  space  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  is  quite  dark,  bearing  out 
■the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  “  outer  darkness,”  even  the  sun’s  rays  being  invisible 
until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  which  acts  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  fluorescent  screen,  and  causes  illumination.  As 
a  deduction  from  this  theory,  Mr.  Woodward  considers  that  comets  are  not 
fiery  nebulous  masses,  but  ‘  simply  detached  portions  of  atmosphere  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  passage  through  them  of  the  X  rays  of  the  sun.’  ”  It  appears, 
■however,  that  the  new  theory  was  first-  propounded  by  an  English  physicist  in 
the  Electrical  Review  during  January,  February,  March,  and  April  of  this 
•year.  The  American,  Mr.  Woodward,  has  simply  confirmed  the  original 
English  theory. 

Photographic  Experiments  in  the  Air. — The  investigations  which  may 
be  described  as  researches  into  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  on  various 
acoustical  and  electrical  effects  commenced  recently  from  the  grounds  of 
Shaw  House,  near  Newbury.  The  experiments  were  carried  out  under  the 
-direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  Dr.  R.  Lachlan,  Mr.  J.  N.  Maskelyne,  and 
others,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Rayleigh,  and 
other  scientists.  The  balloon  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Percival  Spencer  and  his 
brother,  and  was  filled  with  40,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  During  a  preliminary 
-captive  ascent,  Mr.  Bacon  succeeded  in  taking  some  excellent  photographs  from 
the  car  with  a  kinematograph.  The  main  object  of  the  experiments  was  to 
discover  in  what  measure  the  intensity  of  sound  is  influenced  by  altitude, 
by  the  presence  of  clouds,  &c.  The  ascents  will  be  repeated  at  intervals,  so 
far  as  funds  will  go,  and  the  following  are  the  photographic  items  of  the 
.programme :  To  look  for  alleged  markings  on  the  surface  of  Venus ;  to 
note  any  darkening  of  the  sky  in  ascending ;  in  regard  to  refraction,  to 
dake  snap-shots  of  the  sun  disappearing  below  sea  horizon  at  known  times 
and  altitudes,  with  simultaneous  temperature  measurements  ;  to  observe  and 
photograph  the  spectrum  below  and  aloft,  determining  the  proportion  of 
telluric  lines,  &c.  ;  to  investigate  by  photography  the  relative  actual  qualities 
of  the  atmosphere  at  different  elevations ;  to  attempt  to  photograph 
the  solar  corona  from  high  altitudes ;  to  make  certain  meteorological 
observations. 

In  the  forty-fifth  report  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  it  is  stated 
that,’  during  the  decennial  period  from  1888  to  1897  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  of  classes,  and  of  pupils  under  instruction 
in  science  ;  but,  as  compared  with  1896,  the  number  of  schools  decreased  in 
1897  by  159,  while  the  number  of  pupils  increased  by  3442 — from  194,354  to 
197,796— and  the  number  of  classes  in  different  branches  of  science  decreased 
by  1398 — from  10,500  to  9102.  These  last  figures,  the  report  states,  are  of  no 
significance  as  a  means  of  comparison,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  of  science — formerly  termed  organized  science  schools — the  separate 
classes  in  wnich  are  not  counted  as  separate  classes  in  the  above  figures.  The 
decrease  in  the  number  of  schools  is,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  the  absorption 
of  the  smaller  schools  in  the  larger  and  better-equipped  schools  maintained  or 
established  by  local  authorities  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  But 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  under  instruction — the  really  im¬ 
portant  factor — is  a  satisfactory  indication  that  the  value  of  the  instruction 
■  given  in  these  schools  continues  to  be  appreciated  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  of  classes  in  more  specially  technical  instruction.  The  numb-.r  of 
individual  students  examined  was  101,526,  against  99,818  in  the  previous  year ; 
the  number  of  papers  worked  was  151,212,  against  152,630 ;  the  number  of 
papers  passed  was  62,261,  against  62,886  ;  and  the  number  of  first  classes  in 
the  elementary  and  advanced  stages  was  43,073,  against  41,419.  The  pay¬ 
ments  to  science  schools  on  results  and  attendances  amounted  in  1897  to 
172, 4957 ,  and  in  1896  to  1 57, 9167.  In  the  art  division  during  1897,  ia  20,493 
elementary  day  schools,  2,286,431  scholars  were  taught  drawing  and  examined 
— an  increase  of  332  schools  and  of  36,361  scholars.  There  were  also  17,841 
pupil-teachers  and  ex-standard  scholars  examined.  The  grants  amounted  in 
1897  to  181, 0657..  and  in  1896  to  176, 2247.  In  1083  evening  continuation 
■schools  51,633  scholars  were  taught  drawing,  the  grants  earned  amounting  to 
'27027.  In  the  previous  year  the  figures  were  873  schools,  40,459  scholars,  and 
grant  21057.  Classes  for  manual  instruction  in  connexion  with  1271 
elementary  day  schools  were  examined  and  earned  25,7817.,  on  account  of 
106,423  scholars — a  large  increase.  The  number  of  art  schools  examined  was 
1849,  against  1851  in  1896,  and  the  number  of  students  was  146,720,  against 
146,193.  Of  the  146,720  students,  142,293  were  of  the  industrial  class.  The 
expenditure  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  during  the  year  1897-98  was 
•814,8627. 


patent  fletog. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  July  25  and  July 
•30,  1898 : — 

Apparatus. — No.  16,212.  “An  Improved  Photographic  Apparatus.”  P. 
Donny. 

Memorial  Tablet. — No.  16,237.  “  The  Photo-memorial  Tablet.”  B.  Bull- 

Cameras  and  Roll-holders. — No.  16,250.  “Improvements  in  Photo¬ 
graphic  Cameras  and  R.  11-holders  therefor.”  N.  Carmichael. 


Cameras. — No.  16,256.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photographic 
Cameras.”  Complete  specification.  Communicated  by  the  Kozy 
Camera  Company.  A.  J.  Bolt. 

Coloured  Photographs.— No.  16,537.  “A  Process  for  Production  of 
Coloured  Photographs.”  F.  S.  Law. 

Printing  Frames. — No.  16,619.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing 
Frames.”  Complete  specification.  J.  Wilkinson  and  A.  Wilkinson. 

- ♦ - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


August. 

Name  of  Society. 

15 . 

16 . 

Hackney . . . 

17 . 

17 . 

Photographic  Club . 

20 . 

20 . 

20 . 

20 . 

North  Middlesex . 

20 . 

South  London  . 

Subject. 


Lantern  Slides  by  Reduction.  8.  E.  Wall. 
Sin s  of  Omission  and  Commission.  W. 
Rawlings. 

P-atinum  Printing. 

/ Discussion:  On  the  Influence  of  the 
f  Small  Camera  upon  Pictorial  Results. 
Excursion  :  Hampton  Court  to  Suubury. 
Excursion :  Kenley.  Leader.  J.  O.  Grant. 
Excursion :  Sail  from  Grays  to  Southend. 
Excursion  :  Lheshunt.  Leader,  Mr. 
Barton. 

Excuision :  Jersey. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
August  4, — Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  passed  round  a  book  which  had  been  sent  him,  entitled  A 
Simple  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Photog i  aphic  Lens,  by  DRlmeyer. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  seen  it  before  it  was  published,  and  it  would  be 
found  a  very  interesting  and  useful  book.  Referring  to  the  recent  discussion 
on  ortol,  he  stated  that  he  had  used  it  lately  and  was  very  pleased  with  it ; 
it  keeps  well,  and  is  adjustable  to  various  exposures.  He  got  decent  results 
with  good  density,  and  it  is  more  inclined  to  pyro  than  any  othtr  developer; 
the  only  disadvantage  he  found  was  that  it  stained  very  much — a  bright  red. 
He  had  tried  many  methods  of  removing  the  stain,  but  failed  to  remove  it. 
He  bad  no  iault  to  find  with  the  developer;  it  gave  good  gradation  and 
density,  the  only  fault  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  stain. 

Mr.  Welford  said  the  gentleman  he  referred  to  last  week  would  not  go  in 
for  any  new  developer  without  good  reason.  He  found  that  the  advantage 
with  use  of  ortol  was,  he  got  a  negative  similar  to  one  developed  with  pyro 
hut  with  less  trouble. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  a  mechanical  developer,  and,  used  with  care,  all 
the  results  of  pyro  could  be  obtained — good  density  or  soft  negatives ;  but 
the  stain  of  ortol  was  more  persistent  and  could  not  be  removed,  whereas 
pyro  stain  could  be  removed. 

The  Secretary  put  a  question  as  to  the  washing  of  films. 

Mr.  Welford  replied  that  it  was  a  good  method  to  pin  the  films  close 
together  upon  a  board  and  then  wash,  and  the  same  in  washing  plates  ;  place 
a  board  or  slab  at  an  angle,  and  put  the  plates  side  by  side  upon  it  so  that 
the  water  runs  from  one  plate  over  another,  and  leave  washing  all  night. 

The  Chairman  i  elated  an  instance  of  washing  some  Convention  pictures  all 
night,  when  he  found  pin  points  all  over  the  negatives  ;  the  gelatine  at  these 
parts  upon  examination  was  found  to  be  absolutely  dissolved.  And  a  former 
experience  he  relat  d  of  some  negatives  of  interiors  of  Chichester  Cathedral 
requiring  some  three  to  four  hours’  exposure ;  after  washing  them  all  night 
found  they  were  absolutely  spoilt  and  had  to  be  done  over  again. 

The  Secretary  said  he  invariably  puts  his  negatives  upright  in  a  rack,  and 
leaves  them  under  running  water  all  night. 

Mr.  Kellow  suggested  the  use  of  corks,  slit  and  fastened  to  each  corner  of 
the  film,  and  float  in  washing  bath. 

Mr.  Welford  said  he  once  washed  some  negatives  in  a  stream,  using  an 
Allen’s  gauze  protector,  and  left  them  all  night,  and,  although  the  water  in 
the  stream  was  red  with  iron,  the  negatives  were  good. 

The  paper  down  for  discussion  was 

Relative  Values  of  Printing  under  Various  Coloured  Glasses. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  member  who  was  to  have  started  the  subject 
was  unfortunately  not  present,  and,  no  doubt,  was  away  upon  his  holidays. 

Mr.  E.  Human,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  as  to  his  experiences,  said  he 
once  started  to  use  coloured  glass  for  printing,  but  the  glass  was  so  full  of 
bubbles  that  he  did  not  continue,  and  he  could  say  nothing  upon  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  said  this  was  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  explained  at 
length  the  uses  of  coloured  glasses  by  the  aid  of  diagrams  upon  the  black¬ 
board,  and,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Welford  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  use 
a  coloured  screen  in  making  the  negative  or  use  coloured  glass  in  printing, 
said  that  coloured  glass  would  give  better  contrast  in  printii  g,  but  he  did  not 
intend  to  convey  that  coloured  glass  was  equivalent  to  a  colour  screen  used 
with  the  negative.  If  a  colour  screen  was  used  in  making  the  negative,  a 
correct  exposure  must  he  given.  The  use  of  coloured  glass  in  printing  is 
practically  a  “  fake,”  or  could  be  used  to  get  a  special  tone.  He  also  referred 
to  Golledge’s  method  of  uranium  nitrate,  chloride  of  gold,  and  an  alkali  with 
matt  p„per  and  green  glass,  also  that  it  would  be  absolutely'  the  same  with  a 
pyro-stained  negative.  A  clean  and  a  “mud”  pyro  negative  would  give 
totally  different  tones.  The  Chairman  said  he  had  made  some  enlargements 
on  paper  made  by  himself  from  some  negatives  he  made  last  year ;  there  was 
no  faking  with  them.  The  negatives  were  pyro-developed,  and  he  promised 
to  bring  them  at  the  next  meeting. 

A  discussion  ensued  upon  the  comparison  of  pyro  and  the  newer  developers, 
and,  in  answer  to  query'  as  to  their  not  being  so  good  as  pyro,  the  Chairman 
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said  the  newer  developers  had  not  been  experimented  enough  with  to  give  a 
definite  opinion. 

The  Secretary  spoke  of  a  gentleman  he  knew  who  always  used  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer,  and  a  finer  lot  of  negatives  he  never  saw. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  ferrous  oxalate  was  not  so  good  as  pyro, 
but  perhaps  he  did  not  know  enough  as  to  its  printing  qualities. 

Mr.  Welford  said  the  only  advantage  with  ferrous  oxalate  was  that  hypo 
could  be  used  as  an  accelerator. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  was  over-rated,  and  that  fog  would  result. 

Mr.  Welford  said  that,  if  two  plates  were  taken  and  one  developed  with 
more  hypo  as  an  accelerator  than  the  other,  that  negative  would  show  more 
detail  and  develop  in  shorter  time  than  the  other. 

The  Chairman  agreed  as  to  the  developing  quicker,  but  not  as  to  detail. 

Mr.  Welford,  referring  to  the  paper  read  before  the  Association  recently 
on  Velox  paper,  said  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  were  speed  of  development 
and  velvety  blacks.  He  showed  two  prints  on  Barnet  (Elliott’s)  bromide 
paper  developed  with  hydroquinone  and  metol ;  each  print  developed  up  in 
one  minute,  and  he  used  double  the  quantity  of  water  the  instructions  gave. 
One  negative  was  clean  and  dense,  and  the  other  one  was  a  soft  negative  but 
forg’d,  and,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  as  to  whether  both  prints  were  exposed 
the  same  distance  from  the  light,  said  they  were ;  but  with  negatives,  one 
dense  and  clean  and  the  other  soft  but  fogged,  such  as  those  mentioned,  the 
distance  from  the  light  in  exposure  made  very  little  difference. 

A  short  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  impossibility  of  defining  a  perfect 
negative. 

Mr.  Welford  will  open  a  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  on  whether  a  subject 
requires  a  longer  exposure  in  brilliant  sunshine  to  bring  out  the  detail  in 
shadow  than  in  a  diffused  light,  say,  with  the  sun  just  hidden  by  a  cloud,  for 
the  same  subject. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

August  3, — Mr.  Franklin  T.  Barrett  in  the  chair. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  best  way  of  reducing  over-intensified 
negatives,  and  Mr.  Foxlee  advised  to  put  them  back  into  the  mercuric 
chloride  solution,  omitting  the  ammonia  bath  afterwards.  For  negatives  re¬ 
quiring  a  slight  intensification,  only  a  very  short  immersion  in  the  mercury 
bath  was  recommended,  the  plate  being  taken  out  before  bleaching  sets  in,  and 
then  thoroughly  washed. 

On  the  subject  of  uranium  as  an  intensifier  Mr.  Bridge  said  that  the 
solution  had  a  tendency  to  attack  the  edges  of  the  plate  more  than  the  rest. 
This  could,  however,  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  the  use  of  a  dish  that 
would  just  hold  the  negative. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
new  developers,  in  which  Messrs.  Bridge,  Foxlee,  Mackie,  Nesbit,  Stretton, 
and  Welford  took  part. 


Herefordshire  Photographic  Society — On  Friday,  July  29,  Mr.  Alfred 
Watkins  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  Ives  process  of  colour  photography.  In 
his  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Watkins  explained  that  attempts  at  colour 
photography  might  be  classified  in  three  divisions  :  First,  Direct  methods  of 
obtaining  the  colours  on  the  plate  exposed  to  the  lens  image  in  the  camera. 
Promising  results  had  been  obtained  in  this  direction  many  years  ago,  but  no 
further  advance  had  been  made.  Second,  The  beautiful  method  of  Professor 
Lippmann,  in  which  the  principle  of  interference  of  light  was  utilised  to  obtain 
colours  similar  to  the  iridescent  colours  in  mother  -  of  -  pearl.  The  dis¬ 
advantages  of  this  method  were  its  great  difficulty  (the  number  of  sucessful 
ictures  yet  produced  being  small),  and  the  fact  that  the  colours  could  only 
e  seen  at  a  certain  angle  of  light,  and  that  only  one  colour  picture  resulted 
from  each  exposure  in  the  camera.  Third,  The  indirect  method  generally 
known  as  the  “Three-Colour  Process,”  worked  out  most  perfectly  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ives  (late  of  Philadelphia,  now  of  London),  in  the  process  now  demon¬ 
strated.  Maxwell  had  long  ago  pointed  out  that  wh'te  light  could  be  built  up 
of  three  pure  primary  colours — red,  green,  and  blue-violet,  and  that  every 
possible  shade  of  colour,  and  even  grey,  could  be  produced  by  a  combination 
of  two  or  all  of  these  colours  in  different  proportions.  In  the  Ives  process 
three  negatives  were  taken,  one  for  the  red  impression,  in  which  both  green 
and  blue-violet  were  cut  off  by  a  red  transparent  screen  in  front  of  the  plate  ; 
a  second  for  the  green  impression  (the  other  two  colours  being  cut  off  in  a 
similar  way)  ;  and  a  third  negative  for  the  blue-violet  impression.  If  three 
prints  from  these  negatives  could  be  made  each  in  its  correct  colour,  perfectly 
transparent  and  correctly  superimposed  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  a  photo¬ 
graph  in  natural  colours  would  result.  At  present  these  was  no  convenient 
process  available  for  doing  this  by  printing  direct  from  the  negatives,  although, 
curiously  enough,  printers  were  able  to  produce  blocks  from  the  three  negatives, 
and  print  excellent  colour  pictures  in  transparent  inks.  To  the  ordinary 
skilled  photographer,  however,  the  only  means  at  present  available  for 
showing  photographs  in  natural  colours  were  by  lantern  slides  (requiring 
special  apparatus),  and  by  an  ingenious  instrument — the  kromskop — invented 
by  Mr.  Ives,  in  which  the  three  pictures,  each  illuminated  by  its  proper  colour 
light,  were  combined  by  reflectors.  Mr.  Watkin  showed  in  the  kromskop  a 
considerable  number  of  photographs  taken  by  himself,  consisting  of  scenes  on 
the  Wye  at  Symonds  Yat  and  Tintern,  flower  gardens,  sunset  skies,  &c.,  all 
with  the  colours  of  nature,  even  to  the  shades  of  purple  or  grey  on  the 
distant  hills — reproduced  in  a  comparatively  perfect  way.  He  pointed  out 
that  although  the  selection  of  colour  in  different  parts  of  the  picture  was 
determined  by  the  colour  actually  reflected  by  the  object,  the  accuracy  of 
the  relative  shades  and  their  contrast  depended  largely  upon  the  technical 
skill  of  the  photographer,  and  that  probably  studies  of  still  life  and  groups  of 
garden  flowers  were  the  most  suitable  to  reproduce  in  colour.  In  landscape 
work  the  exact  shades  of  green,  &c.,  were  so  familiar  to  most  observers 
that  a  reproduction  must  be  exceptionally  perfect  to  escape  criticism.  As 
regards  technical  particulars  the  plate  used  was  Lumiire’s  panchromatic,  the 


screens  being  specially  fitted  by  the  Photo-chromoscope  Syndicate.  The- 
exposure  was  estimated  by  the  Watkins  exposure  meter,  the  speed  of  plate 
through  blue  screen  being  P  10.  The  ratio  of  exposure  through  the  6et  of 
screens  used  was  found  by  trial  to  be  red  22,  green  20,  blue  1,  this  giving’ 
equal  density  with  the  three  negatives  for  a  white  object.  Probably  other  sets 
of  screens  would  not  have  the  same  ratio.  The  plates  were  developed  entirely 
in  the  dark  with  metol-hydroquinone  (no  bromide),  the  time  being  for  six  times* 
the  appearance  of  a  trial  slip  previously  dipped  in  the  developer.  This  slip 
(of  the  same  brand  of  plate)  had  been  exposed  through  a  grating  to  a  light 
impression  equal  to  the  inertia  of  the  plate.  In  this  way  the  plate  was- 
developed  to  exactly  the  degree  of  contrast  required  without  risk  of  fog. 

- -4 - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

August  23-28  .  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  Hon.  Secre¬ 

tary,  Edward  Kitto,  The  Observatory,  Falmouth. 
Sept.  26-Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover-square,  W. 

„  30-Nov.  5  .  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  W. 

Craigie,  Gamera  dub,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C.. 

November  15-18 .  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones,- 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

„  15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

„  23-26  .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

- 4 - 

©omgponijence. 


%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Ido  notioe 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents.  _ 

STEREOSCOPIC  LANTERN  PROJECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  note  following  my  letter  in  your  last  issue  would- 
seem  to  imply  either  that  I  am  the  victim  of  illusion  and  cannot  trust 
my  eyesight,  or  else  that  we  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  where  mere 
relief  ends  and  true  stereoscopic  viE&on  begins.  As  my  eyesight  is  perfectly 
sound  and  normal,  and  I  have  long  been  trained  to  scientific  methods,  it 
would  seem  that  the  latter  aMpigiative  is  the  only  one  open  for  discussion  ? 
and,  as  this  subject  is  rather  an  interesting  one,  I  should  like,  with  your 
permission,  to  put  forward  what  may  be  new  ideas  on  this  question  of 
stereoscopic  vision. 

Without  admitting  in  the  least  that  what  I  saw  (not  once  only  but 
many  times)  was  not  true  stereoscopic  relief,  I  think  it  is  the  fact  that 
this  relief  is  much  more  strongly  marked  in  some  pictures  than  in  others, 
and  there  are  good  reasons  for  this  in  the  pictures  themselves.  But,  F 
conclude  that  you  draw  a  line  somewhere  between  true  stereoscopic 
roundness  and  mere  apparent  relief,  a  line  which  is  probably  very 
difficult  to  locate  and  purely  imaginary,  the  difference,  in  my  opinion,, 
depending  solely  on  the  quality  of  the  pictures. 

Any  one  can  assure  himself,  by  a  few  trials  of  his  eyes  on  drawings, 
paintings,  prints,  and  photographs  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  that  the 
graduation  from  slight  relief  to  deoided  roundness  is  without  any  distinct 
break,  and  that  the  perfection  of  the  relief  is  proportional  to  the  realism 
in  perspective,  light  and  shade,  colour  and  atmosphere  of  the  picture, 
and  necessarily  is  most  perfect  in  a  good  coloured  photograph.  (I  don’t 
mean  a  photochrome,  however.) 

The  theory  that  binocular  vision  is  the  cause  of  stereoscopic  relief 
altogether  fails  to  account  for  the  facts.  For  instance,  it  is  supposed 
that  to  this  is  due  our  strong  perception  of  roundness  and  solidity  in 
viewing  things  around  us ;  but  the  fact  is  that,  if  we  shut  one  eye,  the- 
view  is  still  just  as  stereoscopic,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
illumination  is  only  half  as  great  as  with  two  eyes.  This  fact,  admitted 
and  to  some  extent  accounted  for  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb  in  his  article  in 
your  issue  of  June  3,  entirely  upsets  the  binocular  theory. 

But,  again,  take  any  ordinary  good  photograph ;  look  at  it  with  botb 
eyes,  there  is  very  little  relief  apparent,  if  any ;  hut  shut  one  eye, 
and  it  becomes  as  stereoscopic  as  in  a  stereoscope,  only  differing,  as 
before,  in  the  amount  of  illumination  due  to  monocular  vision.  The 
idea  that  the  parallax  of  two  eyes  two  and  a  half  inches  apart  gives 
two  different  views  of  objects  more  than  a  few  feet  distant  is  too  absurd 
for  argument. 

The  fact  is  that  the  eyes,  singly  and  in  unison,  take  years  of  training- 
to  see  stereoscopically,  and  that  such  vision  is  due  entirely  to  the  trained 
perception  of  accurate  perspective  and  atmosphere  in  nature  with  its- 
gradations  of  colour.  When  these  normal  conditions  become  abnormal. 
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as  in  fog  or  exceptionally  clear  atmosphere,  then  the  eye  is  at  fault  and 
estimates  wrongly.  For  instance,  I  was  recently  photographing  on  the 
Gornergrat,  on,  I  think,  the  finest  day  I  ever  remember,  the  air  extremely 
clear  and  the  sky  deep  blue.  My  eyes  told  me  that  Monte  Rosa  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  and  about  500  feet  above  the  glacier,  and 
that  I  could  throw  a  stone  to  the  foot  of  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
knew  that  the  glacier  was  one  and  a  quarter  miles  wide,  Monte  Rosa 
three  miles  off  and  not  less  than  6000  feet  high,  and  I  am  daily  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  estimation  of  heights  and  distances.  If  atmosphere 
was  absent,  we  should  have  only  perspective  to  guide  the  eye  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  distances  and  proportions,  and  every  view  would  be  as  flat  as 
a  photograph.  This  is  evident  from  the  steplike  gradations  in  colour 
seen  in  any  landscape  from  hedge  to  hedge,  or  hill  after  hill,  to  the 
extreme  distance. 

But,  as  to  the  strong  relief  apparent  in  the  pictures  in  the  electrorama, 
I  am  satisfied  that,  if  photographs  could  be  taken  accurately,  representing 
what  the  eye  sees  in  all  respects,  and  such  photographs  were  projected  on 
a  screen  on  a  sufficient  scale  and  free  from  surroundings  tending  to 
distract  the  eye  from  the  illusion,  then  such  pictures  would  be  perfectly 
stereoscopic.  Though,  of  course,  we  don’t  yet  fully  realise  these  exacting 
conditions,  we  are  able  to  approximate  them,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  this 
ideal  effect  is  actually  realised. 

Sir  Howard  Grubb  incidentally  mentions  that  the  roundness  of  a 
photograph  is  dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  use  of  a  large 
aperture,  though  he  gives  no  explanation  of  this  ;  but  it  may,  to  some 
extent,  account  for  my  results  in  the  electrorama,  where  I  use  the  full 
aperture  of  the  projection  lenses,  while  in  the  ordinary  lantern,  as  is  well 
known,  only  the  central  part  of  the  lenses  is  employed. 

Your  printer  spoiled  the  point  of  my  fourth  paragraph  by  putting  no 
for  the  in  the  fourth  line. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.  W.  Barbee. 

[We  may  refer  to  this  subject  next  week. — Eds.] 


ACTION  OF  PRINTED  MATTER  ON  UNDEVELOPED  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  rough  print  herewith  is  from  a  plate  which  was 
exposed  on  a  landscape  and  afterwards  wrapped  in  paper  with  the 
printing  matter  on  as  shown.  On  developing  there  was  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  view,  the  printing  matter  coming  out  at  once.  The  plate 
was  packed  between  a  dozen,  the  eighth  down,  and,  although  the  others 
were  wrapped  in  paper  taken  from  the  same  book,  this  is  the  only  one 
showing  markings  of  printing,  the  others  are  good  printing  negatives. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  John  H.  Coath. 

Liskeard ,  August  4,  1898. 

[There  is  no  trace  of  the  landscape  in  the  print.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  plate  was  not  exposed  in  the  first  instance, 
as  it  is  doubtful  whether  printers’  ink  has  the  effect  of  totally 
destroying  the  latent  image. — Eds.] 


MARKINGS  ON  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — I  enclose  a  negative  for  your  inspection.  You  will  see 
that  at  the  upper  margin  it  is  pitted  all  over  with  small  holes  of  an 
irregular  shape.  I  have  been  much  troubled  during  the  last  two  months 
with  this  defect.  They  are  not  pinholes,  nor  in  any  way  due  to  dust ; 
this  I  have  ascertained  by  careful  experiment.  "What  they  are  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  At  first  I  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  caused  by 
the  plate  rubbing  against  the  rebate  of  the  slide,  as  the  defect  seemed  to 
occur  only  in  those  plates  which  had  been  carried  about  for  some  time ; 
but  I  found  that  the  marks  extended  considerably  beyond  the  rebate, 
though,  strange  to  say,  never  more  than  half  an  inch  from  the  margin. 
The  marks  occur  quite  indiscriminately,  whether  the  plate  is  developed 
for  two  or  three  minutes  or  for  a  longer  period.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Puzzled. 

[We  ourselves  have  been  troubled  with  the  same  defect,  and  have 
ascribed  it  to  friction  between  the  plates  packed  face  to  face  after 
■exposure  and  not  tightly  secured. — Eds.] 


ausitotrg  to  ComjSpoutentg. 


%#  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

*»*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 

A.  Birkhauser.— Call  upon  us  some  morning  about  eleven  o’clock. 

Anxious. — Sorry  we  have  no  means  of  obtaining  the  information.  You  must 
consult  a  French  directory. 


La  Rose.— It  is  clearly  a  case  for  a  County  Court  summons.  We  do  not 
answer  questions  through  the  post. 

Abacus.— 1.  No  12=/-U  ;  24=/-15-5  ;  48=/21-9;  96=/-31  ;  I92=/-43  8. 

2.  Either  A  or  B.  If  you  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  A,  that  for 
choice.  The  omission  you  note  will  be  remedied  in  the  forthcoming 
Almanac. 

Marked  Negatives. — S.  Colter.  The  marks  are  caused  by  emanations  from 
tbe  material  forming  the  hinges  of  the  dark  slides.  The  only  remedy  is 
to  send  the  slides  to  the  maker  to  replace  the  present  material  by  an 
inert  one. 

Mottled  Negatives.— Septimus.  The  mottled  or  wavelike  markings  on  the 
negative,  which,  by  the  way,  arrived  in  fragments  owing  to  the  way  it 
was  packed,  are  caused  by  the  dish  not  being  kept  in  motion  while 
the  plate  was  being  developed.  There  is  no  possible  means  of  removing 
the  stains. 

Cyanine. — Ortho.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  cyanine.  It  may  be 
had  from  Hopkin  &  Williams  and  suchlike  houses.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  have  failed  to  get  it  at  the  pharmaceutical  chemists’, 
even  where  they  sell  photographic  goods.  The  majority  of  them  have 
probably  never  heard  of  it. 

Copyright. — S.  Beal.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  a  copyright  photo¬ 
graph  be  marked  with  the  word  “copyright;”  therefore  you  must 
not  assume  that,  because  the  one  you  desire  to  copy  is  not  so  marked, 
you  run  no  risk  in  copying  it.  We  have  very  little  doubt  that  the 
picture  in  qu.stion  is  cop j right. 

Fixing-bath  Economy  writes  :  “  Is  it  safe  to  use  the  solution  in  which  a  few 
plates  have  been  fixed  the  next  day  for  fixing  prints  ?  ”  Certainly  not. 
The  fixing  bath  for  prints  should  be  made  specially  for  the  purpose,  and 
then  not  used  a  second  time.  Surely  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  cheap 
enough  nowadays  to  be  used  frc  sh  each  time. 

Studio. — T.  H.  B.  By  all  means  erect  the  studio  on  the  first  floor.  If  put 
on  the  ground  floor,  the  plans  show  that  it  will  be  lighted  almost 
entirely  by  direct  top  light  only.  Even  on  the  first  floor  there  will  be 
very  little  direct  side  light.  We  quite  appreciate  your  ideas  about 
“  stairs  and  sitters,”  but  then  there  are  not  many  to  a  first  floor. 

Building  Laws. — Vexatious.  If  the  town  surveyor  has  condemned  the 
building,  you  certainly  are  unwise  in  proceeding  with  the  work,  as  you 
are  almost  sure  to  have  to  take  it  down  when  finished.  The  better 
thing  will  be  to  alter  the  structure  to  bring  it  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  local  authorities.  Probably  very  little  will  do  that. 

Enlarging. — H.  Dunham  asks  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  ground  glass  before  the 
negative  when  working  with  a  direct  north  light,  and,  if  so,  how  far 
should  the  glass  be  from  the  negative  ?  It  is  usual  with  most  workers 
to  use  the  ground  glass.  The  distance  is  of  no  importance,  provided  it 
is  far  enough  away  to  be  well  out  of  the  focus  of  the  lens.  Six  or  eight 
inches  is  a  good  distance. 

Gelatine  and  Alcohol. — S.  W.  wants  to  know  how  to  dissolve  gelatine  in 
methylated  spirit  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  emulsion.  That  is  not 
possible,  because  gelatine  is  quite  insoluble  in  spirit.  The  gelatine  may 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  spirit  added  to  the 
solution.  If  the  solution,  however,  is  a  strong  one,  very  little  spirit  can 
be  added  without  precipitating  the  gelatine. 

Varnish. — Hants.  Yes.*  You  appear  to  have  proceeded  rightly.  Shellac 
will  not  wholly  dissolve  in  spirit,  there  will  always  be  a  sediment, 
which  must  be  filtered  out,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  subside  and  the 
clear  solution  decanted  off.  The  subsidence  may  be  hastened  by 
warmth.  Place  the  bottle  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days.  The  colour, 
if  pale  orange  lac  be  used,  will  not  practically  retard  the  printing, 
the  film  of  varnish  being  so  very  thin. 

Assistants  and  Specimens. — Printer  writes:  “I  think  of  shortly  leaving 
my  situation  to  seek  another.  Can  you  tell  me  the  rule  with  regard  to 
specimens  ?  Am  I  entitled  to  have  specimens  of  my  work  to  show  1  I 
am  told  my  employer  refused  to  let  my  predecessor  have  any  at  all 
when  he  left  ?  ” — You  are  not  entitled  to  any.  If  your  employer  lets 
you  have  any,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  courtesy,  not  of  right.  A  polite 
request  for  a  few  will,  no  doubt,  be  met  with  a  favourable  response. 

Vignetting. — Lieut.-Col.  Forbes  asks:  “Can  you  tell  me — 1,  Of  any 
method  of  vignetting  portions  of  landscapes  by  painting  on  the 
negative  ?  Also,  2  Is  there  any  adjustable  vignetter  suitable  for  show- 

1  iDg  only  the  desired  portion  of  plate  ?  1.  Landscapes  are  vignetted  in 

the  same  way  as  portraits  are  usually  by  placing  a  mask,  with  an  open¬ 
ing  the  shape  desired,  on  the  printing  frame,  a  short  distance  from  the 
negative.  2.  Yes.  Salmon’s  adjustable  vignetter,  Marion  &  Co., 
Soho-square.  * 

Silver  Bath. — Old  Collodion  writes :  “  I  want  to  make  some  negatives  by  the 
wet-collodion  process,  by  which  I  have,  in  days  gone  by,  made  thousands. 
Where  I  am  situated,  I  find  it  is  impossible  to  get  distilled  water,  and 
when  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  the  tap  water,  even  after  it  has 
been  boiled,  it  goes  quite  milky  from  the  chalk  it  contains.  What  shall 
I  do?” — Put  the  turbid  solution  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  then  filter 
and  acidify.  It  will  then  be  as  good  as  if  made  with  distilled  water  ; 
indeed,  better  than  if  made  with  some  distilled  water. 

Double  Tones.— Constant  Subscriber  (Grimsby)  asks:  “  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  the  cause  of  the  nasty  pink  shade  round  enclosed  vignette  ?  All 
the  vignettes  are  the  same,  some  a  little  worse  than  enclosed.  I  use  a 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonia  bath  and  P.O.P.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
to  you  if  you  could  put  me  right  to  stop  this  nasty  tint.” — Double  tones 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  with  some,  indeed  most  gelatine  papers. 
In  your  case  we  think  the  evil  has  been  exaggerated  by  the  free  silver 
not  being  completely  removed  before  the  print  was  toned.  Try  more 
thorough  washing  before  toning. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

pHE  late  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  paid  the  usual  penalty  of 
lopularity,  and  was  much  photographed.  We  wonder  if  there 
ire  any  profile  portraits  of  him  in  existence — full  and  three- 
piarter  face  views  of  him  abound  in  profusion,  we  know.  Of  the 
firmer  kind  of  photograph — the  profile — we  are  anxious  to 
lave  the  loan  of  two  or  three  good  examples,  and  shall  b8 
obliged  to  any  of  our  readers  who  can  help  us  in  the  matter. 
The  utmost  care  will  be  taken  of  the  photographs,  which  are 
required  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  Taylor  Memorial 
dedal. 

*  *  * 


extremely  numerous  for  so  busy  a  man,  and  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  involved  an  amount  of 
hard  work  and  attention  to  matters  of  detail  such  as  is  rarely 
looked  for  or  obtainable  from  one  in  his  position.  We  are  sorry 
the  Society  is  to  lose  Lord  Crawford  as  President,  but  the 
influence  of  his  fine  example  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  be  lost 
on  his  successor,  whoever  he  may  be. 

*  *  * 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  sham  science,  a  contemporary 
rightly  remarks  that  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  science 
has  become  the  exact  opposite  of  what  it  used  to  be.  In  the 
old  days  people  would  none  of  it.  Now  they  greedily  swallow 
everything  they  see  in  print.  Some  see  in  this  a  subject  for 
congratulation,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  former  frame  of 
mind  is  not  more  mistaken  than  the  latter.  The  confidence 
of  the  public  is  the  natural  result  of  the  Immense  practical 
results  reached  by  science,  and  unattainable  without  it,  but  its 
existence  should  make  those  to  whom  the  public  looks  for 
instruction  very  careful  not  to  publish  speculations  and  theories 
before  good  foundations  in  fact  for  the  same  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  laid.  These  considerations  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  said  theories.  Even 
if  they  have  no  reliable  basis,  they  may  turn  out  to  be  true, 
although  the  odds  are  against  them,  but  that  fact  affords  no 
excuse  for  putting  them  forward  without  due  caution.  Ex¬ 
actly  j  but,  so  long  as  the  daily  newspaper  press  preserves  its 
present  predilection  for  “sensationalism  at  any  price,”  so  long, 
we  fear,  will  the  dissemination  of  untrustworthy  science  pro¬ 
ceed.  Fortunately,  as  the  world  grows  older,  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  increase  in  scepticism,  and  we  may  therefore  look  for 
the  growth  of  an  attitude  of  caution  in  receiving  the  state¬ 
ments  of  sham  scientists  from  America  and  elsewhere. 

*  *  * 


We  understand  that  on  the  conclusion  of  his  present  year  of 
•flB.ce,  in  February  next,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  President 
f  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  will  not  stand  for  re-election, 
jord  Crawford  has  rendered  the  Society  eminent  services  during 
he  last  two  years,  and  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  a 
uccessor  to  him  with  as  much  enthusiasm  for  the  work  and 
.  corresponding  disposition  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the 
;rowing  requirements  of  the  Society.  Lord  Crawford’s  attend- 
nces  at  Council,  Committee,  and  General  Meetings  have  been 


The  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  held  a  successful 
three  days’  meeting  at  Belfast  last  week.  The  papers  read, 
or  taken  as  read,  occupy,  without  the  discussion,  about  thirty- 
four  pages  of  our  contemporary,  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal , 
which  remarks  that  it  was  physically  impossible  to  consider 
them  satisfactorily  in  the  limited  time  at  disposal,  and  with  so 
many  other  inducements  to  occupy  that.  A  certain  lack  of 
consideration  was  also  shown  by  the  authors  of  some  papers, 
our  contemporary  adds,  in  deferring  the  delivery  of  their 
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manuscripts  until  the  last  minute.  If  the  subject  of  a 
paper  is  worth  discussing  at  the  Conference,  the  paper  should 
be  worth  finishing,  and  should  be  delivered  at  a  reasonable 
time  in  advance ;  on  the  other  hand,  rubbishy  papers  of  a 
type  sometimes  submitted  are  not  worthy  of  consideration  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  on  any  terms.  “A  fellow-feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kind.”  We  can  sympathise  with  our  contemporary 
in  its  outburst,  for  something  of  the  sort  of  which  complaint 
is  here  made  is  a  not  altogether  unknown  feature  of  the  annual 
Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

*  *  * 

It  is  officially  announced  that  Her  Majesty’s  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  received  a  dispatch 
from  Her  Majesty’s  Charg6-d’Affaires  at  Rome,  reporting  that 
a  regulation  has  been  issued  by  the  Prefect  of  Turir ,  forbidding 
tourists  and  others  to  approach  within  one  kilometre  of  the 
fortifications  on  the  Italian  frontier  without  special  permission 
from  the  military  authorities.  Without  such  permission  the 
use  of  photographic  apparatus  is  forbidden  within  a  radius  of 
ten  kilometres  from  the  advanced  posts,  and  persons  having 
such  apparatus  in  their  possession,  and  intending  to  travel  in 
the  frontier  zone,  are  required  to  deposit  the  apparatus  in  the 
Custom  House,  if  they  come  from  abroad,  or  outside  the 
radius  of  ten  kilometres  if  coming  from  other  parts  of  Italy. 

*  *  * 

The  “  One  and  All  ”  Flower  Show,  to  be  opened  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  next,  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Co-operative  Festival,  promises  this  year  to  exceed 
even  the  gigantic  proportions  of  previous  years  More  room 
has  had  to  be  found  for  the  growing  Photographic  Section, 
which  will  move  across  from  the  Italian  Court  to  the  larger 
Egyptian  Court,  near  the  main  entrance.  The  hints  which 
this  pictorial  exhibition  enables  one  horticulturist  to  convey 
to  another  as  to  the  arrangement  of  small  town  or  country 
gardens,  the  greenhouse,  the  window  box,  hanging  basket, 
rockery,  or  other  objects  not  readily  movable,  form  a  feature 
entirely  lacking  in  the  usual  exhibitions  confined  to  the  more 
portable  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

*  *  * 

We  have  already  announced  that  the  Yorkshire  Photographic 
Exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Yorkshire  Affiliated 
Photographic  Societies,  will  be  held  at  the  City  Art  Gallery, 
Bradford,  from  November  15  to  December  15  next.  The 
Exhibition  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,  K.T.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  President  of  the  Rjyal  Pnoto- 
graphlc  Society.  The  Jury  of  Selection  consists  of  Messrs. 
Godfrey  Bingley,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  and  Alex.  Keighley, 
F.R.P.S,  ;  and  the  Committee  of  Invitation  (Loan  Section), 
Messrs.  Keighley  and  Percy  Lund. 

*  *  * 

Our  contemporary,  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  on  Tuesday  last 
preached  the  following  little  discourse  on  a  very  ancient  text : 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  same  old  tricks  continue  to  find 
fresh  victims  in  spite  of  constant  exposures.  There  are  still 
simple  souls  who  are  taken  in  by  plausible  scoundrels  who  live 
on  their  wits,  and  a  popular  device  in  summer  time  is  that  of 
pretending  to  be  a  travelling  photographer  with  a  keen  eye  for 
beauty.  The  fellow  makes  his  way  to  pretty  suburban  villas, 
and,  when  he  sees  a  proud  paterfamilias  sunning  himself  in  his 


garden  or  carefully  tending  his  plants,  he  unlatches  the  gate  - 
with  charming  diffidence,  and  blandly  suggests  that  the  house 
is  such  a  picture  that  his  artistic  sense  moves  him  to  desire  to  i| 
take  a  photograph  of  it.  Vanity  is  a  suburban  failing,  and 
the  householder  often  falls  a  victim  to  the  trap.  He  inquires 
the  cost.  It  is  low,  surprisingly  low,  and  he  consents,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  photographs  shall  be  sent  on  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  Of  course,  prepayment  is  insisted  upon, 
and  then,  as  the  days  slip  by  and  no  parcel  comes,  the  owner 
of  the  villa  wakes  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  had.  A  cate, 
in  which  a  similar  trick  wTas  successfully  plaj  ed,  was  brought 
up  at  Bromley  Petty  Sessions  on  Monday  last.  The  prosecutor 
was  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  defendant  had  asked  his  pernrssioi: 
to  photograph  the  premises.  It  was  granted,  and  the  man 
then  went  through  the  usual  performance  with  what  purported 
to  be  a  camera,  after  which  he  abked  for  threepence  to  covtr 
the  cost  of  postage,  saying  that  he  only  wanted  to  advertise 
his  patent  camera.  The  schoolmaster  paid  it,  and  then  dis 
covered  that  the  appliance  was  merely  an  empty  box,  of  which 
the  sun  would  scorn  to  take  the  slightest  notice. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  best-produced  illustrated  papers  that  has  recently 
come  under  our  notice  is  the  World  of  Sport ,  now  in  its 
sixteenth  number.  It  is  conducted  on  similar  lines  to  Country 
Life ,  and  it  concerns  itself  with  yachting,  cricket,  fishing,  and 
other  outdoor  sports.  It  is  well  printed,  and  the  half-tone 
blocks  are  of  remarkably  good  quality.  Most  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  which  the  World  of  Sport  publishes  are  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Roach,  whose  racing  views  are  always  first-rate.  Mr.  Rouch 
is,  perhaps,  the  cleverest  professional  user  of  a  hand  camera 
that  we  have,  and  the  World  of  Sport  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  secured  his  services  for  its  illustration  department. 
We  wish  our  young  contemporary  long  life  and  success. 

*  *  * 

In  the  pages  ^of  an  American  contemporary,  Mr.  Ellerslie 
Wallace  makes  the  following  excellent  suggestion  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  an  atomiser  in  d  evelopment  :  “  A  few 
days  ago,  in  a  talk  with  my  friend  Mr.  J.  C.  Browne,  who  has 
been  identified  with  photography  in  Philadelphia  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  art,  he  spoke  of  an  improvement  in 
developing  plates  which  was  at  once  practical  and  ingenious. 

It  is  well  known  that  great  good  can  be  effected  by  methods  of 
1  local  development,’  as  the  phrase  goes.  A  dark  spot  oi 
shadow  that  refuses  to  show  any  detail  before  the  lights  are  h 
danger  of  being  overdone  is  a  vexation  to  the  operator ;  so  ar 
dark  foregrounds  that  hang  back  while  a  fine  sky  full  of  clouds 
above  is  growing  too  dense  and  losing  detail  every  instant 
Mr.  Browne’s  plan  of  getting  over  the  trouble  is  to  continue  the 
development,  after  starting  as  usual,  by  putting  a  portion  of 
developer  in  an  ordinary  atomiser ,  and  directing  the  spray  on 
to  the  undertimed  parts  of  the  plate.  A  most  ingenious  idea 
Not  so  much  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the  fluid  can  be 
accurately  directed  to  any  part  of  the  film  as  from  the  fact 
that  a  full  portion  of  atmospheric  air  mixed  with  the  developer 
is  thus  applied  just  where  it  is  wanted,  i.e.,  to  the  undertimed 
portions.  How  much  better  this  than  pouring  off  repeatedly 
and  blowing  from  the  mouth  on  the  slow  parts,  but  I  have  alsc 
seen  this  done.  The  new  plan  is  more  efficient,  quick,  clean 
and  convenient.  The  oxygen  in  the  air  is  a  great  help  tej 
development.” 
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PERSULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  FOR  OYER-PRINTED 

PROOFS. 

Yhen  writing  last  week  on  persulphate  of  ammonia  we  alluded 
riefly  to  the  fact,  that  by  virtue  of  its  action  upon  a  film 
ontaining  silver  it  becomes  itself  a  solution  of  that  metal,  and 
s  such  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly  safe  appli- 
ation  either  to  negative  films  or,  more  particularly  perhaps, 
o  proofs  on  paper. 

It  may  be  urged,  and  will  probably,  that  any  reducing 
olution,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  brings  the  film  under 
he  influence  of  a  silver  salt  in  solution,  and  that  in  fact  the 
rdinary  fixing  solution  comes  under  that  category,  and  yet 
hat  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  permanence  of  a 
horoughly  well-washed  either  print  or  negative  that  has 
.ndergone  fixing  with  hypo.  We  shall,  however,  meet  any 
uch  objection  by  pointing  out  that  the  soluble  double  hypo- 
ulphite  of  sodium  and  silver  is  practically,  if  not  in  fact, 
bsolutely  insensitive  to  light,  and  the  same  remark  will  apply 
o  the  double  sulphocyanide  formed  in  the  course  of  reducing 
r  clearing  a  film  by  the  Ho ward-Farmer  method.  It  has,  we 
now,  been  stated  in  years  gone  by  that  films  remain  more  or 
ess  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  even  after  fixing  until 
horoughly  freed  from  the  fixing  salts ;  but,  if  we  are  not 
listaken,  it  has  been  definitely  proved  that,  where  such  has 
lianced  to  be  the  case,  it  has  been  owing  to  imperfect  fixation 
nd  the  presence  of  the  insoluble  form  of  double  salt,  in  which 
he  proportion  of  silver  is  much  larger. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  if  a  silver  salt  be  dissolved  in  excess  of 
ypo,  cyanide,  or  sulphocyanide,  the  condition  which  should 
xist  in  perfect  fixation,  and  the  solution  thus  formed  spread 
poa  paper,  the  latter  will  exhibit  a  sensitiveness  to  the  action 
light,  and,  if  any  change  should  occur  in  the  course  of  time, 
is  only  what  may  be  expected  from  the  natural  decomposi- 
on  of  the  double  salt.  But,  as  this  is  perfectly  soluble,  it  is 
ear  that  it  may  be  completely  removed  by  simple  washing, 
id  therefore  the  tendency  to  change  totally  eliminated. 

But  the  case  is  altogether  different  when  we  have  to  deal 
ith  such  soluble  salts  of  silver  as  the  nitrate  or  the  sulphate 
vliich  is  the  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  persulphate  of 
nmonia)  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  These,  though  possibly 
lemselves  insensitive  to  light,  in  contact  with  organic  matter 
istantly  form  combinations  that  are  not  only  very  sensitive  to 
ght,  but  are  also  impossible  of  removal  by  simple  washing 
ren  though  no  exposure  to  light  is  made.  Paper  or  other 
ixtile  tnaterial  or  gelatine  submitted  to  the  action  of  silver 
trate  and  afterwards  well  washed  in  the  dark  will,  it  is  only 
>o  well  known,  sooner  or  later  discolour  in  consequence  of  the 
lontaneous  reduction  of  the  silver  compound  formed ;  and  we 
link  scarcely  any  one  who  has  dabbled  in  silver  solutions  will 
(3  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  no  amount  of  simple  washing  will 
■event  ultimate  staining  of  the  fingers  when  silver  has  once 
uched  them,  even  though  it  be  performed  instantly  and  before 
Le  light  has  been  allowed  to  act. 

We  make  this  explanation  in  order  to  remove  an  apparent 
lomaly,  since  it  has  been  put  to  us  that,  if  a  negative  can  be 
duced  with  the  Howard-Farmer  solution,  or  a  large  batch  of 
’ints  fixed  in  hypo  without  causing  them  to  subsequently 
scolour,  there  is  no  reason  why  persulphate  of  ammonia 
iould  behave  differently.  Perhaps,  however,  these  few  re- 
arks  will  suffice  to  show  that  there  really  is  a  certain  amount 
danger ;  indeed,  as  we  mentioned  last  week,  it  is  only  neces¬ 


sary  to  expose  a  print  for  a  short  time  to  strong  light,  after  the 
persulphate  has  acted  upon  it,  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
it  is  sensitive  to  light  at  least  at  that  stage.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  possible,  nay,  even  probable,  that,  considering  the  very 
small  quantity  of  silver  present,  and  the  chance  that  the  excess 
of  persulphate  may  exercise  a  favourable  or  preventive  action, 
no  permanent  compound  may  remain  to  undergo  spontaneous 
reduction  if  the  proofs  be  well  washed  before  exposure  to  light ; 
but,  until  time  has  permitted  the  question  to  be  practically 
tested,  it  will  be  as  well  to  guard  against  a  possible  danger. 

But,  as  in  various  other  photographic  processes  where 
similar  conditions  exist,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  avoid  all  danger 
by  means  of  a  second  fixing  operation,  or,  where  possible,  by 
carrying  out  the  reduction  previous  to  fixing.  In  the  case  of 
negatives,  the  latter  method  is  scarcely  advisable,  because  it  is 
not  until  after  fixing  that  the  exact  character  of  the  image 
can  be  judged;  but,  when  prints  are  in  question,  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  is  the  preferable  plan,  where  over-printing  has 
occurred,  to  submit  the  proof  to  the  reducing  process  before 
toning  and  fixing,  instead  of  after.  There  is  then,  at  any  rate, 
far  less  risk  of  uncertainty  or  want  of  uniformity  of  tone,  which 
is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  all  methods  of  heating  the 
prints  after  toning.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  the  reducing  process  may,  in  some  cases,  interfere  with 
the  toning  capabilities,  though,  so  far  as  our  experience  has 
gone  with  two  or  three  different  sorts  of  paper,  beyond  perhaps 
slightly  slowing  the  process,  the  toning  is  not  in  the  least 
interfered  with.  In  the  case  of  developed  prints,  we  think  that 
reduction  before  fixing  is  in  every  way  to  be  preferred,  though, 
of  course,  the  prints  must  be  very  thoroughly  washed,  or  the 
oxidation  of  any  developing  solution  remaining  on  the  film 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  purity  of  the  whites. 

Applied  to  prints  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  by 
MM.  Lumiere  for  negatives,  but  in  weaker  solution,  say,  half 
the  strength,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  persulphate  acts 
with  great  regularity  either  on  toned  or  untoned  proofs.  In 
the  case  of  the  former  there  is  a  gradual  and  general  “cooling” 
of  the  tone,  but  even  when  carried  to  an  excessive  extent,  if 
proper  care  has  been  taken,  the  colour  is  a  pleasing  grey,  such 
as  many  operators  strive  in  vain  to  get  by  ordinary  means, 
while  the  lights  are  perfectly  free  from  any  symptom  of 
yellowness,  the  almost  invariable  objection  to  other  modes  of 
reduction.  If  the  untoned  prints  are  treated,  they  should  be 
first  very  thoroughly  washed  as  if  for  ordinary  toning,  and 
then  immersed  in  the  reducing  solution,  by  the  action  of  which 
the  colour  is  gradually  changed  to  a  very  pretty  violet  or 
purple,  the  reduction  taking  place  concurrently.  The  rela¬ 
tively  greater  action  on  the  shadows  of  the  positive  is  always, 
we  think,  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  negative 
deposit,  and  this  more  noticeably  so  where  the  over-printing 
has  been  excessive. 

For  this  reason  we  are  rather  inclined  to  favour  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  process,  which  consists  in  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  common  salt  to  the  persulphate  solution,  when  its  action 
becomes  practically  identical  with  that  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
bleaching  solutions,  except  that  the  image  is  converted  into 
pure  silver  chloride  with  only  the  perfectly  harmless  sulphate 
of  ammonia  to  wash  away.  To  some  extent  this,  of  course, 
does  away  with  the  peculiar  action  of  the  persulphate  in 
attacking  the  shadows  first,  but  not  altogether,  and,  if  the 
quantity  of  salt  used  be  kept  within  bounds,  the  image  appears 
to  undergo  conversion  into  chloride  and  solution  simultaneously 
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By  this  means  we  find  it  practicable  to  considerably  modify  the 
relative  action  of  the  persulphate  on  the  different  gradations  of 
the  image.  The  change  that  occurs  in  the  colour  of  the  image 
is  similar  to  that  already  mentioned,  but  a  rather  bluer  tone  is 
given,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  toning  solution  is 
slower. 

We  have  said  that  the  whites  are  perfectly  free  from  yellow¬ 
ness  if  proper  care  is  taken,  and  that  proper  care  consists  in 
thorough  washing  at  every  stage,  or  at  least  at  such  stages  as 
are  requisite  to  keep  the  persulphate  and  the  hypo  clear  of  one 
another.  Any  attempt  to  utilise  the  “hypo-eliminating” 
capabilities  of  the  persulphate  will  inevitably  cause  yellowness. 
We  may  quote  an  experiment  in  explanation.  In  order  to 
test  the  effect  of  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphite  in  the 
film,  a  small  pool  of  old  negative  fixing  bath  was  poured  on  to 
the  dry  surface  of  a  P.O.P.  print  and  allowed  to  soak  in  for  a  few 
minutes  and  the  surplus  blotted  off.  Submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  persulphate,  we  expected  that  a  distinct  local  yellow 
stain  would  be  formed  ;  to  our  surprise  not  the  faintest  trace  of 
the  local  application  was  visible,  but  the  whole  print  was 
uniformly  tinted  yellow.  Subsequent  experiments  showed 
that,  though  plain  hypo  only  undergoes  decomposition 
without  producing  any  appreciable  result  on  the  print,  hypo 
containing  silver,  i.e.  old  fixing  solution,  is  similarly  reduced 
and  the  sulphide  of  silver  thrown  down  equally  over  the  whole 
surface  treated. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  SALTS  OF 

COBALT. 

III. 

The  next  experiment  was  equally  instructive  and  still  more 
satisfactory.  A  sheet  of  unsized  paper  was  sensitised  in  three 
separate  aqueous  solutions,  the  sensitising  salts  being  cobaltic 
citrate,  potassium  bichromate,  and  sodium  carbonate.  The 
bichromate  solution,  it  may  be  added,  was  a  saturated  one. 
Dried  in  the  dark  for  fifteen  hours,  and  thereafter  exposed  in 
the  printing  frame  in  a  good  light,  a  very  vigorous  image  of  a 
rich  blue  colour  made  its  appearance  in  from  two  to  three 
minutes’  time.  The  addition  of  a  carbonate  to  the  sensitising 
solutions  would  therefore  seem  both  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
printing  and  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  tones  of  the  resultant 
print. 

The  blue  picture  obtained  in  the  last-mentioned  experiment 
was  next  cut  through  the  middle,  one  half  being  immersed  in 
calcium  hypochlorite  solution,  and  the  other  in  a  solution  of 
disodic  orthophosphate.  The  paper  was  bleached  and  the  blue 
image  speedily  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  hypochlorite,  but 
the  phosphate  did  not  produce  so  marked  an  effect,  merely 
weakening  the  depth  of  the  picture,  and  leaving  almost  in  its 
original  vigour  the  yellow  colour  due  to  the  free  bichromate. 

Another  sheet  of  paper,  sensitised  in  the  three  solutions  last 
employed,  was  dried  and  exposed  as  before  to  the  action  of 
light,  but  now  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  blue  picture 
formed  at  first  was  again  destroyed,  but  seemingly  less  rapidly 
than  in  the  absence  of  the  carbonate.  It  was  also  noticed  as 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  deepest  blue  shadows  acquired,  ere 
their  extinction,  a  fine  purple  colour,  which  later  on  changed 
to  a  pure  violet.  This  colour  may  have  been  due  to  a  secondary 
action  resulting  in  the  partial  conveision  of  the  blue  colouring 
matter  into  cobaltous  carbonate,  or  perhaps  even  into  normal 
cobaltous  hydrate. 


In  the  next  experiment  of  the  series  an  aqueous  solution  o! 
ammonium  chloride  was  substituted  for  that  of  sodium  car 
bonate,  and  with  this  the  bichromate-citrate  paper  was  re 
sensitised.  The  image  obtained  on  exposing  the  dried  papei 
to  light  was  less  vivid  than  the  foregoing,  and  did  not  seem  tc 
differ  either  in  hue  or  intensity  from  that  produced  uponi 
paper  sensitised  with  the  citrate  and  bichromate  alone. 

For  the  sake  of  settling  a  point  on  which  a  slight  doubt  had 
arisen,  it  was  next  decided  to  test  whether  a  cobaltous  salt 
could  be  substituted  for  cobaltic  citrate.  With  this  object  an 
aqueous  solution  of  cobaltous  chloride  (of  a  strength  of  about 
fifteen  grains  per  fluid  ounce)  was  substituted  for  the  usual 
solution  of  cobaltic  citrate,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  having  been  I 
sensitised  therewith  and  dried  was  treated  with  potassium 
bichromate  solution  as  usual.  Dried  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  j 
in  sunlight  under  a  negative,  an  image  was  produced  in  the  I 
course  of  a  few  minutes.  The  picture,  however,  was  of  a  xery 
different  character  from  those  obtained  with  cobaltic  citrate, 
being,  in  fact,  a  carbon  print,  if  such  a  term  may,  with  i 
propriety,  be  applied  to  one  in  which  both  gelatine  and 
pigment  were  omitted.  It  was  brown  in  colour,  the  oxide  of 
chromium  having  to  all  appearances  alone  been  deposited  by 
exposure  to  light.  On  holding  this  print  before  a  strong  fire, 
the  image  was  considerably  blurred  in  its  details,  and  the 
colour  changed  to  greenish-brown,  do  doubt  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  hydrous  cobaltous  chloride. 

This  experiment,  though  it  served  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  cobaltous  and  the  cobaltic  salts  in  regard  to 
sensitiveness  to  actinic  action,  raised  in  its  turn  a  further 
question,  to  which  an  offhand  answer  could  not  well  be  given. 
Why,  it  was  asked,  is  the  brown  oxide  of  chromium  deposited 
when  a  cobaltous  salt  is  employed  for  sensitising  purposes, 
seeing  that  it  is  not  deposited  when  the  sensitiser  is  a  cobaltic 
salt  ?  To  answer  this,  further  experiments  were  necessary. 
As  the  result  of  these,  it  was  found  that,  by  means  of  a 
variation  in  the  order  of  the  manipulations,  or  in  the  strength 
of  the  sensitising  solutions,  a  brown  carbon  print  could  be 
produced  instead  of  a  blue  cobaltotype,  even  in  the  'presence  of  a 
cobaltic  salt. 

If  instead  of  sensitising  with  a  solution  of  cobaltic  citrate, 
and  then  with  one  of  potassium  dichromate,  the  order  of  these 
operations  be  reversed,  a  brown  picture  will  be  produced,  pro¬ 
vided  the  paper  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  in  the  dark 
between  the  two  operations.  This  simple  modification  of  the 
original  experiment  was  tried  repeatedly,  using  a  solution  of 
cobaltic  citrate  that  had  been  kept  for  some  weeks,  and  in  nc 
case  was  a  blue  picture  produced,  though  in  one  or  two  it 
rt  quired  a  somewhat  lengthy  exposure  to  light  to  produce  any 
image  at  all.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  brown  image 
was  formed  readily  enough. 

It  was  also  found  that  by  sensitising  firstly  with  a  weak 
solution  (say,  one-half  or  one-third  the  usual  concentration)  of 
cobaltic  citrate,  and  afterwards  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  dichromate,  and  exposing  after  drying  in  the  usual 
manner,  no  blue  image,  or  at  best  a  very  feeble  one,  was 
produced,  and  that  subsequently,  at  the  stage  at  which  in 
ordinary  circumstances  bleaching  would  have  ensued,  a  brown 
image  was  formed. 

It  is  difficult  to  frame  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these 
curious  phenomena.  Seeing,  however,  that,  when  a  print  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  light  on  a  dichromate,  an  alteration 
is  at  the  same  time  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  organic 
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matter  present,  it  may  well  be  that  the  initial  stages  of  this 
change  are  brought  about,  not  in  light,  but  in  darkness.  We 
may,  on  such  a  view  of  the  case,  assume  that,  during  the 
drying  operations,  the  dichromate  enters  into  direct  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  organic  matter  of  the  paper,  and  so,  once  and  for 
ail,  determines  the  final  character  of  the  print  that  is  to  be 
produced  by  light ;  for,  belDg  already  a  step  on  the  road  to 
reduction  to  the  state  of  oxide,  it  is  for  that  reason  incapable 
of  thereafter  combining  with  the  cobaltic  sensitiser,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  deposition  of  a  cobaltous  image. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  cobaltic  sensitiser  is  already 
present  in  the  pores  of  the  paper,  the  conditions  will,  of  course, 
be  favourable  to  the  latter  form  of  combination,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  image  will  be  blue  instead  of  brown.  Further 
evidence  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  might  be  advanced,  but, 
as  it  is  scarcely  relevant  to  the  study  of  the  cobaltic  compounds, 
but  rather  to  those  of  chromium,  it  may  be  omitted  with 
advantage. 

In  the  course  of  the  above  experiments  it  was  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  richest  and  purest  blue  tones  were  those  pro¬ 
duced  upon  paper  that  had  been  sensitised  with  a  solution  of 
cobaltic  citrate  freshly  prepared.  When  an  old  sulution  was 


employed,  the  blue  was  both  weaker  and  inferior  in  quality, 
and  the  printing  proceeded  somewhat  more  slowly. 

The  record  furnished  by  the  spectroscope  of  the  successive 
changes  undergone  by  this  paper  on  exposure  to  sunlight  is 
of  a  valuable  and  interesting  character.  A  strip  of  the  sen¬ 


sitised  paper  was  exposed  for  five  minutes  to  the  action  of  the 
spectrum,  and  a  well-defined  and  strong  blue  picture  was 
obtained,  representing  the  primary  actinic  action.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  fig.  1  of  the  appended  diagrams  (which  represents 
the  intensity  curve  for  this  exposure)  will  render  plainer  than 
words  can  the  nature  of  this  action.  The  maximum  effect  is 
here  shown  to  be  due  to  the  blue  rays,  and  the  minimum  to 
the  red.  The  violet  and  the  indigo  rays  are  also  productive  of 
considerable  chemical  action.  The  green  rays  have  a  com¬ 
paratively  feeble  effect ;  but,  curiously,  the  less  refrangible 
yellow  are  found  to  exercise  an  influence  equal  in  intensity  to 
that  due  to  the  violet  and  second  only  to  that  exerted  by  the 
blue  rays.  The  orange  rays,  notwithstanding,  produce  but 
little  effect. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  change  noted  in  the  above  after  an 
exposure  of  thirty  minutes’  duration.  Bleaching  had  now 
commenced,  on  account  of  which  circumstance  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  the  wave  ratios  as  exhibited  in  the  diagram  must 
be  computed  in  an  inverted  form,  that  is  to  say,  the  maximum 
secondary  action  must  ultimately  be  located  at  the  point  of 
minimum  chemical  intensity  as  shown  by  the  curve,  and 
vice  versd.  The  same  remark  will  apply  with  increasing  force 
to  figs.  3  and  4,  which  represent  the  bleaching  action  of  the 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  after  an  exposure  of  one  and  two  hours’ 
duration  respectively. 

It  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  the  intensities 
exhibited  in  these  three  diagrams  representing  the  secondary 
action  are  merely  relative,  whereas  those  shown  in  fig.  1  are 
the  true  or  absolute  intensities  representing  a  normal  ex¬ 
posure.  Being  thus  absolute,  these  latter  intensities,  it  is 
evident,  cannot  be  increased  by  any  secondary,  i.  e. ,  bleaching, 
action,  although  such  a  change  might  well  be  inferred  from  an 
examination  of  the  diagrams  as  they  stand. 

These  figures  show  that  the  bleaching  action  is  due  mainly  to 
the  blue,  the  indigo,  and  the  violet  rays,  though  the  yellow  rays 
also  exert  a  slight  decolourising  effect.  In  fact,  the  same  rays 
that  produce  the  blue  picture  are  found  to  be  operative  in 
destroying  it.  From  this  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  infer  that 
the  chemical  action,  in  whatever  it  may  consist,  is  at  least  not 
one  due  to  oxidation,  that  phenomenon  being,  as  Dr.  Eder  has 
demonstrated,  almost  invariably  the  work  of  the  rays  at  the 
less  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum. 

■ - ♦ - 

Official  Neglect  of  Photographic  Aid.— Our  contem¬ 
porary,  Fairplay,  is  the  mouthpiece  of  complaining  builders  who  make 
out  an  excellent  case  for  the  introduction  of  photographic  methods 
in  connexion  with  Admiralty  contracts.  As  matters  now  stand,  when 
the  Admiralty  ask  for  tenders,  they  notify  that  the  conditions  and 
specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  Admiralty.  It  follows  that,  as 
copies  of  these  are  a  necessity  if  tenders  are  to  be  sent  in,  every  firm 
tendering  has  to  go  to  the  expense  of  sending  their  own  draughtsmen 
and  clerks  to  take  copies,  at  an  aggregate  cost  representing  several 
hundreds  of  pounds.  The  reasonable  and  very  proper  suggestion  is 
made  that  copies  by  a  photographic  process  should  be  made  of  the 
plans  sent  out  with  the  specifications. 


Curious  Property  of  Chromium  Salts. — M.  A.  Recoura 
shows  in  a  paper  to  be  found  in  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences’ 
Bulletin  that  with  the  addition  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  large  excess  to  a 
solution  of  a  chromic  salt — the  sulphate  was  used  by  him — the  usual 
precipitate  that  follows  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
soda,  &c.,  does  not,  in  this  case,  form.  The  frilling  of  photographic 
films  is  fortunately  far  less  common  now  than  was  formerly  the  case; 
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but  cases  do  still  occur,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  valuable  anti- 
friller  may  be  found  in  a  combination  of  so-called  chrome  alum  and 
sulphite  of  soda,  a  solution  which  might  be  poured  directly  on  to  the 
plate,  before  washing,  without  fear  of  a  precipitate  taking  place  upon 
the  film,  chrome  alum  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  most  powerful 
preventive  of  frilling. 


Xaunar  Photographs, — Views  of  the  moon  in  her  various 
phases  have  always  had  attractions  for  those  of  astronomical  bent, 
and  among  the  best  of  the  kind  is  one  by  MM.  Loewy  &  Puiseux, 
illustrating  the  recently  published  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the 
Paris  Observatory.  The  subject  of  lunar  photography  has  been 
treated  at  length  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Astronomical  Society 
by  these  observers,  whose  article  is  well  illustrated.  We  have  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  pointed  out  that  excellent,  if  small,  instantaneous 
views  of  our  satellite  can  be  obtained  by  any  ordinary  portrait  lens, 
and  afterwards  enlarged  to  a  size  sufficiently  large  to  give  a  very 
interesting  picture.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  tele-photo¬ 
graphic  lens  could  with  advantage  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
See  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  useful  for  the  purpose.  We 
doubt  whether  the  exposure  would  be  sufficiently  brief  to  avoid 
blurring,  through  the  moon’s  apparent  motion,  the  chief  interest  in 
portrait-lens  views  lying  in  the  fact  that  no  driving  clock  is  needed, 
as,  of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  the  portrait  lens  in  conjunction 
with  such  a  clock  is  a  recognised  part  of  the  photo-astronomical 
outfit. 


Cathode  i&ays  from  the  Sun.— Mr.  F.  S.  Woodward,  of 
New  York,  is  responsible  for  what  is  termed  “a  new  theory  regard¬ 
ing  the  sun.”  He  has  been  experimenting  upon  the  nature  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solar  radiations 
are  cathode  rays.  The  leading  idea  of  his  theory  is  that  the  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  is  quite  dark,  the  rays  only  becoming 
luminous  when  they  reach  the  atmosphere,  at  which  point  they 
become  luminous,  just  as  does  the  fluorescent  screen  when  Rontgen 
rays  fall  upon  them.  AVe  are  inclined  to  wonder  whether  any  one 
but  Air.  F.  L.  AAroodward  considers  that  the  rays  are  anything  but 
invisible.  The  “visibility  of  the  rays”  is  nothing  but  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  dust  in  their  paths,  as  Professor  Tindall  showed  in  a 
most  beautiful  experiment  years  ago,  and  as  portrait  photographers 
know  to  their  sorrow  when  the  sun  shines  athwart  the  path  betwetn 
lens  and  sitter. 


What  is  a  Perfect  Neg-ative? — AVe  notice  in  a  recent 
report  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  that 
“a  short  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  impossibility  of  defining  a 
perfect  negative.”  A  long  discussion  on  such  a  subject  would  be  as 
wearisome  and  abortive  as  one  on  such  threadbare  subjects  as 
“depth  of  focus,”  “art  in  photography”  and  suchlike  hackneyed 
topics  that  crop  up  periodically.  Practically,  the  mo3t  perfect 
negative  is  one  that  will  yield  a  print  of  the  character  that  the  user 
of  it  most  desires,  and  suits  his  purpose  best,  whatever  that  may  be. 
The  theoretically  perfect  negative  has  been  defined  as  one  that  will 
not  yield  a  print  at  all. 


Art  in  tile  Workshop. — This  is  evidently  an  “art”  age. 
We  have  art  paper  hangings,  art  fabrics,  art  furniture,  art  tailoring, 
art  dress-making,  art  millinery,  Ac.,  and,  we  had  nearly  said,  art 
photography,  ad  nauseam .  All  this  should  tend  towards  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  or,  at  least,  to  the  suppression  of  the  ugly — and  that  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  direction.  Last  week  a  Kingston  dressmaker 
was  summoned  for  neglecting  to  affix  an  abstract  of  the  Factory  and 
AVorkshop  Act  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  her  workshop.  The  reason 
assigned  by  the  defendant  for  this  infringement  of  the  law  was  a 
novel  one,  and  one  we  have  never,  even  in  this  art  age,  heard  given 
before.  She  said  she  objected  to  having  a  lot  of  ugly  printed  notices 
stuck  up  on  the  walls.  To  this  one  of  the  magistrates  suggested  that 
“  she  could  have  them  put  into  nice  frames  if  she  liked.”  Eventually 
the  summons  was  dismissed,  on  condition  that  the  defendant  paid 
the  costs.  Photographers  employing  a  number  of  hands  come 


within  the  Factory  and  A\rorkshop  Act  and  have  before  now  been 
proceeded  against  for  its  infringement,  but  we  have  not  heard  any 
objection  from  them  of  the  ugliness  of  the  printed  notices  of  the 
Abstract.  The  most  ugly  part  of  them,  to  some  owners  of  photo¬ 
graphic  workshops  we  wot  of,  is  the  regulations  they  contain. 


The  South  Kensington  Museums. — On  Friday  last  the 
second  report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Museums  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  was  issued.  It  is  somewhat  noteworthy  that 
it  was  only  issued  the  day  that  Parliament  was  prorogued.  The 
report  fully  substantiates  most  of  the  main  charges  that  are  made 
against  the  Department,  and  the  Committee  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  reforms  of  a  far-reaching  character  are  needed  in 
almost  every  branch.”  One  of  the  recommendations  is  that  “  the 
Directors  of  the  Science  Department  should  possess  some  scimtific 
attainments,  and  the  Director  of  the  Art  Department  like  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  regard  to  art.”  One  of  our  evening  contemporaries  deals 
with  the  subject  under  the  heading  of  “Humours  of  South 
Kensington,”  and  quotes  some  extraordinary  things  from  the 
library,  such  as  Deel  being  given  as  an  author,  the  word  being  the 
Dutch  for  volume,  and  the  ingenious  transformation  of  a  title  of  a 
book  on  the  annals  of  Queen  Alary’s  reign,  Mariana  Fasti,  into  the 
Christian  and  surname  of  the  author ;  also,  that  Ballantyne 
became  the  friend  of  Sir  AValter  Scott  in  1873,  and  in  the  same 
year  Sir  David  Baird  took  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  Dutch. 
Air.  Swinburne’s  lively  retort  upon  his  critics,  entitled  Under  the 
Microscope,  has  been  found  in  a  list  of  popular  works  of  science. 


Such  is  Fame. — Equally  remarkable  is  the  catalogue  of 
National  Engraved  Portraits.  In  the  biographical  paragraphs, 
Jackson,  a  publican  and  pugilist,  has  eleven  lines  of  description, 
while  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  dismissed  in  three  lines  as  a  “  Con¬ 
servative  politician.”  Pugin,  the  architect,  is  said  to  have  “cruised 
about  the  channel,  collecting  archaeological  and  natural  curiosities.’ 
The  compiler  of  the  catalogue,  it  appears,  was  paid  two  guineas  a 
day  for  correcting  the  proofs.  “Cardinal  AYolseley’s  chair”  is  now 
admitted  to  be  a  Singalese  work  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
agate  cup,  bought  at  Hamilton  Palace  for  535/.,  is  a  modern  “make¬ 
up,”  worth,  at  the  outside,  50/. 


It  has  frequently  been  said  that  “  the  South  Kensington  lot  ”  .are 
a  nice  little  family  party.  The  report  says  that  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  persons  employed  have  some  sort  of  family  connexion  with  each 
other.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
will,  and  there  is  little  doubt  it  will,  bring  about  the  much-needed 
reforms  in  our  Science  and  Art  Department,  which,  for  years  past, 
has  been  little  less  than  a  public  scandal,  considering  what  it  costs 
the  country. 

- 4 - 

THE  ACTION  OF  HIGH  TEMPERATURE  ON  THE  LATENT 

IMAGE. 

[Eder's  Jahrluch.] 

According  to  Abney,  a  dry  plate  heated  in  the  dark  to  90°  C.  gives  an 
even  blackening.  This  appears  to  confirm  the  view  that  higher  tempera¬ 
tures  exercise  the  same  action  on  dry  plates  a3  light.  In  order  to  test 
the  soundness  of  these  views,  several  experiments  were  made. 

If  a  higher  temperature  exerted  a  similar  action  to  that  of  very  faint 
light,  it  must  also  have  an  intensifying  action  on  the  latent  image,  if  the 
temperature  was  not  driven  so  high  as  to  cause  fogging,  and  this  intensi¬ 
fication  should  be  observed  with  the  faintest  impression.  The  actuality 
of  this  intensification  must  be  first  confirmed  for  light,  and  then  tested 
for  heat. 

The  action  of  a  preliminary  exposure  with  dry  plates  is  known,  as,  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Eder,  a  plate  of  15°  AVarnerke,  which  has  been 
exposed  close  behind  a  sheet  of  ruby  glass  for  two  minutes  to  the  action 
of  a  candle  flame,  showed  19°  Warnerke. 

It  is  further  known  that  the  impression  of  light  on  a  dry  plate  must 
attain  a  certain  amount  before  it  can  attain  any  action  that  can  be  made, 
visible,  that  is  to  say,  before  it  will  give  an  image  in  the  developer 
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This  first  opposition  which  has  to  be  overcome  has  been  called  the 
“  inertia  ”  of  the  plate. 

The  preliminary  exposure  thus  exposes  the  plate  only  for  the  inertia, 
and,  if  it  is  now  exposed  under  a  sensitometer,  the  faintest  impressions 
of  light,  which  would  otherwise  lie  below  the  inertia,  are  now  capable  of 
being  developed  as  they  are  added  to  the  preliminary  exposure.  There 
will  thus  appear  several  more  numbers  in  the  sensitometer  image. 

A  similar  result  may  be  deduced  a  priori  from  a  supplementary 
exposure,  only  with  this  difference,  that  no  new  number  can  appear,  but 
only  that  the  most  delicate  impressions  of  light  which  have  already  over¬ 
come  the  inertia  will  be  strengthened.  The  same  will  take  place  with 
the  stronger  impression  of  light,  only,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the 
tones,  it  will  no  longer  be  recognisable. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  to  confirm  these  conclusions : — 

A  plate  was  cut  up  into  small  squares,  measuring  6x6  cm.,  which 
filled  a  paper  sensitometer,  the  field  of  which  was  covered  with  from 
one  to  sixteen  layers  of  tissue  paper.  Three  plates  were  always  used, 
which  were  called  I.,  II.,  and  III.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  were  exposed  under 
the  sensitometer  at  a  distance  of  one  metre  from  a  candle  for  sixty  seconds, 
so  that  the  quantity  of  light  was  sixty  C.M.S.  No.  III.  was  unexposed,  and 
was  therefore  used  as  a  control  plate,  so  that,  in  the  supplementary 
exposure,  the  inertia  was  not  over- stepped.  The  exposed  plate,  No.  I., 
was  kept  in  the  dark,  whilst  Nos.  II.  and  III.  were  placed  in  a  printing 
frame,  and  given  a  supplementary  exposure  of  one  minute,  at  a  distance 
of  the  metre  to  a  petroleum  lamp  behind  a  red  glass  cylinder.  Plate  III. 
was  in  part  covered  with  black  paper,  so  that  it  would  show  whether  the 
inertia  had  been  overcome.  All  three  plates  were  now  developed  together 
in  one  dish. 

The  result  was  that  the  control  plate  was  absolutely  clean  ;  on  the 
supplementary  exposed  plate  No.  II.,  the  last  visible  numbers,  9,  10,  and 
11  were  more  vigorous  than  those  on  No.  I.,  which  did  not  receive  the 
supplemental  exposure. 

The  same  result  was  obtained  when  the  supplementary  exposure  was 
made  for  four  minutes  at  a  distance  of  two  metres  from  the  lamp. 

Use  may  be  made  in  practice  of  the  action  of  this  supplementary 
exposure  for  under-exposed  plates. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  experiments  that  a  faint  light  which  remains 
below  the  inertia  acts  as  an  intensifier  on  the  most  delicate  light  impres¬ 
sions,  without  prejudice  to  the  cleanness  of  the  plate,  If,  now,  a  high 
temperature  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  light,  it  must  also  similarly 
intensify  the  lightest  tones  of  the  latent  image.  In  order  to  test  this,  a 
similar  test  was  made,  that  is  to  say,  two  plates,  I.  and  II.,  were  exposed 
under  a  sensitometer  for  sixty  C.M.S. ,  and  III.,  not  exposed.  No.  I.  was 
kept  in  the  dark,  and  II.  and  III.  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature.  By 
this  means,  III.  gave  the  action  of  temperature  on  the  unexposed  plate, 
and  II.,  by  comparison  with  I.,  the  action  of  heat  on  the  latent  image, 
when  they  were  all  developed  in  one  dish. 

The  arrangement  for  heating  was  a  square  drying  chamber  which  was 
surrounded  on  five  sides  with  warm  water,  and  had  a  door  in  front, 
an  apparatus  which  is  in  frequent  use  in  the  laboratory.  In  this  box  the 
plates  were  laid  whilst  the  water  was  kept  at  a  definite  temperature, 
which  was  taken  by  a  thermometer.  In  order  to  ensure  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  light,  the  plates  were  also  enclosed  in  a  fiat  zinc  box.  As, 
however,  according  to  Colson’s  researches,  the  vapours  from  zinc, 
especially  at  high  temperatures,  are  api  to  fog  dry  plates,  but  as,  according 
to  Russell,  glass  is  impervious  to  such  fumes,  the  box,  both  inside  and 
out,  was  given  a  coating  of  water  glass,  which  proved  quite  effectual  in 
its  action. 

The  impression  of  light  was  such  that  on  the  developed  plates  the 
numbers,  9,  10,  and  11  were  still  legible. 

1.  By  heating  to  60°  C.  for  one  hour  the  plates  remained  quite  clean, 
but  the  numbers  9  and  10  were  somewhat  weakened,  and  11  no  longer 
legible. 

2.  One  hour’s  heating  to  90  to  93°  C.  produced  a  strong  reduction  of  the 
numbers,  9  and  10,  and  a  disappearance  of  11,  whilst  the  plates  remained 
quite  clear. 

3.  They  were  heated  for  three  hours  from  80  to  85°  C. — Result  as  in  2. 

4.  They  were  heated  for  twelve  hours  to  from  70  to  85°  C.,  and  fog  was 
caused,  and  the  whole  image  became  weaker. 

5.  Repetition  of  4. — Fog,  the  whole  image  was  weaker  and  less  con¬ 
tracted.  No.  11  had  disappeared. 

6.  Repetition  of  4. — The  plates  were  not  developed,  however,  immedi¬ 
ately,  but  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours.  In  this  case  the  fog  was  less 
than  in  4  and  5.  The  whole  image  was  flatter,  that  is  to  say,  had  gone 
back  and  11  had  disappeared. 

In  all  these  cases  there  was  thus  a  reduction  of  the  latent  image  by 


the  high  temperature.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  number  in  experi¬ 
ments  4,  5,  and  6  had  gone  into  fog,  for,  if  the  fogged  plate  IIL  was  laid 
on  plate  I.,  the  number  11  was  not  covered  by  the  fog,  but  was  still 
plainly  legible. 

The  action  of  a  temperature  of  about  90°  C.  on  the  latent  image  is 
thu3  the  opposite  to  that  of  weak  light,  which  still  remains  below  the 
inertia. 

Now,  since  heaPonly  produces  fog  with  continued  action,  it  must  be 
due  to  indirect  action,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  a  secondary  action  on  the 
gelatine  or  on  the  moisture  absorbed  by  the  same.  This  explanation 
was  further  strengthened  by  some  secondary  observations  in  the  above- 
described  experiments. 

The  plates  used  were  very  old,  and  showed  therefore  already  grey  edges* 
These,  which  in  the  plates  which  were  kept  cool  were  scarcely  notice¬ 
able,  were  much  broader  and  stronger  in  the  heated  plates,  so  that  they 
gave  one  the  impression  that  they  were  caused  by  a  strong  exposure- 
The  small  plates  were  bounded  by  fresh- cut  edges,  and  one  or  two  old 
edges  of  the  larger  plates  from  which  they  were  cut.  Only  the  la?t- 
named  edges  showed  the  strong  blackening,  whilst  the  former  did  not 
show  it.  This  fact  leads  one  to  think  with  regard  to  the  formation  of 
these  grey  edges,  and  makes  it  probable  that  the  cause  ought  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  exposure,  which  might  be  produced  by  prolonged  ac  ion 
through  the  box,  since  heat  would  otherwise  produce  a  strong  reduction 
and  not  a  considerable  intensification.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
gelatine  at  the  edges  had  absorbed  any  damp  which  had  been  given  out 
by  the  cardboard  or  had  penetrated  the  same,  and  had  acted  at  a  high 
temperature  on  the  gelatine,  or  possibly  by  means  of  the  gelatine. 

Another  secondary  observation  was  the  following  :  In  experiment  2, 
plate  III.,  which  had  not  been  exposed,  was  heated,  covered  with  an 
apparently  clean  glass  plate  which  had  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
air.  On  development  the  plate'generally  remained  clean,  but  showed  in 
one  place  in  the  middle  a  peculiar  stripe  of  fog.  When  the  glass  plate 
which  was  used  to  cover  it  was  breathed  upon,  a  breath  image  shoved 
itself  of  the  form  of  the  strip  of  fog.  The  glass  plate  had  thus 
absorbed  some  damp  or  vapour  on  its  surface,  which  had  acted  on  the 
dry  plate  at  a  high  temperature.  As  a  result  the  glass  plate  was  always 
freshly  polished,  and  then  the  phenomena  did  not  appear.  A  further 
phenomenon  was  also  observed,  for  which,  up  to  to  the  present,  no 
acceptable  explanation  is  wanting.  If  a  smaller  glass  plate  was  laid  on 
the  film  of  a  larger  dry  plate,  and  then  together  exposed  to  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  there  was  found  on  development  that  the  edges  of  the  smaller 
plate  had  formed  black  but  not  continuous  lines  on  the  dry  plate,  whilst 
the  surface  of  the  glass  was  without  action.  Exactly  why  the  edges 
should  exert  an  action  is  difficult  to  see.  These  phenomena  must  be 
mo.e  closely  studied  by  experiments  under  different  conditions  to  give 
results  which  shall  be  of  practical  value  for  the  handling  and  keeping  of 
dry  plates.  J.  Gaedicke. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

A  Photographic  Art  Museum. — The  Committee  of  the 
Musee  de  l’Art  Moderne  at  Brussels  recently  recommended  tG  th.3 
Government  that  it  should  acquire  some  of  the  leading  pictures 
lately  exhibited  at  the  third  Exhibition  held  by  the  Association 
Beige  de  Photographie,  and  sixty-four  pictures  in  all  have  been 
obtained,  of  which  t wenty- three  ^ are  by  the  following  English 
workers :  E.  R.  Ashton,  Craig  AnDan,  Carine  Cadby,  E.  Calland, 
W.  Crooke,  G.  Davison,  H.  E.  Davis,  John  H.  Gear,  Earl  Greger, 
F.  Hollyer,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  F.  C.  Lambert,  H.  P.  Robinson, 
R.  W.  Robinson,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  and  W.  D.  Welford. 


Chassagne’s  Process. — Dr.  E.  Vogel  states  in  the  Photo - 
graphische  Mittheilungen  that  excellent  results  in  the  colouring  of 
prints  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  three  solutions,  as  in  Chassagae’s 
process,  and  he  suggests  for  the  colourless  medium  a  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  dry  albumen  in  water  with  two  per  cent,  of  ammonia 
added,  the  advantage  of  the  ammonia  being  to  enable  the  solution  to 
penetrate  any  greasy  places.  This  solution  soon  spoils,  but  its 
keeping  power  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  some  carbolic 
acid.  For  the  colours  he  suggests  the  use  in  diluted  solutions  of 
ammonium  picrate  for  yellow,  safranine  G  for  red  and  methylene 
blue  for  the  blue. 


Invisible  Solar  Hays.— According  to  the  Wiener  Photo- 
graphische  Blatter ,  Dr.  Gaster  states  that,  if  a  glass  or  metal  phne 
be  placed  inside  a  camera,  and  the  lens  be  pointed  to  the  sun  so  thxt 
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a  sharp  image  is  formed  on  the  plate,  and  the  plate  thus  exposed  be 
taken  into  a  dark  room  and  laid  on  a  dry  plate  or  piece  of  bromide 
paper  for  several  hours,  there  will  be  obtained  on  development  in  the 
ordinary  way  a  picture  of  the  solar  corona,  although  the  surface  of 
the  sun  itself  gives  no  trace  of  an  image. 


Absorption  of  Dig’ht.— In  the  Photographische  Corresponded 
appeared  lately  the  following  table,  showing  the  loss  of  light  by 
absorption  and  reflection  by  lenses  : — 


Thicknesss  of  the  lens 

Intensity  of  light  transmitted. 

in  centimetres. 

The  incident  light  =  1. 

Optical  Rays. 

Chemical  Rays. 

4 

093 

0  84 

6 

0-90 

0-77 

8 

087 

0-71 

10 

0-84 

O' 65 

20 

0-71 

0  43 

30 

0  60 

0'28 

40 

050 

0T8 

Total  loss  by  Absorption  and  Reflection. 

4 

0  77 

0  69 

6 

0  75 

0.63 

8 

0-72 

0  58 

10 

070 

053 

20 

059 

035 

30 

0  50 

0'23 

40 

0-42 

0T5 

Sky-blue  Tones  on  Collodio-Chloride  Paper. — Ac- 

coiding  to  Helios  bright  sky-blue  tones  may  be  obtained  on  collodio- 
ehloride  paper  by  printing  deeply  and  then  washing  for  ten 
m  mutes  in  seven  or  eight  changes  of  water,  then  fixing  for  about  ten 
miuutes,  washing  for  ten  minutes  and  then  toning  in  a  bath  of 

Lead^nitrate  .  75  grammes. 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide .  40  „ 

Chloride  of  gold  and  potassium .  0'5  „ 

Water .  1000  c.  c. 

In  this  the  prints  should  be  allowed  to  remain  till  the  desired  tone 
is  obtained  and  then  washed  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 


A  Substitute  for  Card  Mounts.— Dr.  Hesekiel,  the  well- 
known  dealer  of  Berlin,  has  introduced  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
card  mount  in  the  shape  of  linen,  the  surface  of  which  is  coated 
with  a  thin  film  of  indiarubber.  The  print  should  be  perfectly 
dry  and  plactd  on  a  smooth,  flat  surface,  face  downwards,  over 
it  the  linen  is  placed  and  then  a  hot  iron  passsed  over  the  back 
of_the  linen  when  the  print  will  at  once  adhere. 

Absorption  of  Dig-ht  by  Soot.— M.  Dufour,  of  Geneva, 
has  proved  that  a  deposit  of  soot  lotyoo  °f  a  millimetre  thick  stops  a 
very  appreciable  amount  of  light,  and  that  a  thickness  of  mm. 
can  completely  stop  the  light  of  the  sun.  This  should  be  a  warning 
to[professional  photographers  to  keep  their  studio  glass  clean. 


New  Developers  (?). — M.  Mercier,  a  well-known  chemist 
and  writer  on  photographic  matters,  has  been  experimenting  practi¬ 
cally  with  the  contents  of  a  chemist’s  shop,  for  he  has  been  plunging 
plates  both  before  exposure  and  before  development  in  various  mix¬ 
tures,  and  has  found  that  the  use  of  a  two  to  three  per  cent,  solution 
of  emetine  allows  considerable  latitude  in  exposure,  and  that  enor¬ 
mous  over-exposure  may  be  given  without  harm.  Morphia,  apomor- 
phine,  coorine,  eserine,  &c.,  have  no  effect.  The  reporter  in  the  French 
journal  from  which  we  extract  the  above  particularly  wishes  to  know 
what_would  be  the  effect  of  Vichy  water  on  plates ;  so  do  we. 

- * - : - 

GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTING. 

When  gelatino-chloride  paper,  or,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  called,  P.O.P., 
was  first  introduced,  it  was  much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  results, 
but  it  did  not  make  the  rapid  headway  that  would  have  been  expected, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  workingit  as  compared  to  albumen  paper. 
“  Slow  and  sure  ”  is  a  good  old  axiom,  and  in  the  case  of  P.O.P.  its  truth 
has  been  exemplified.  At  the  present  time  there  are  very  few  firms,  in 
comparison,  that  still  use  the  old  albumen  paper,  and  even  they  would 
follow  the  general  run  could  they  but  be  brought  to  see  the  ease  with 


which  gelatino-chloride  paper  can  be  manipulated.  The  wordy  warfare 
which  has  been  raging  for  the  past  year  or  two  as  to  separate  or  combined 
baths  and  the  constituents  of  the  same  has  had  the  effect  of  frightening 
some  of  the  profession  from  introducing  the  new  paper.  It  has  been 
asserted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  prints  toned  in  the  combined  bath  are 
evanescent  in  the  extreme,  while,  on  the  other  side,  it  has  been  alleged 
that  the  separate  bath  is  a  fertile  source  of  double  toning  and  yellowed 
whites,  especially  in  vignettes.  The  Albumenopliile  accepts  both  state 
ments,  and  adds  thereto  the  facts  (sic)  that  P.O.P.  is  sticky  and  easily 
marked  by  the  fingers  in  washing  and  toning,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  mount,  and  so  makes  up  his  mind  to  stick  to  his  old  love  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  af  his  business  ;  for,  let  the  charmer  charm  never  so  well,  there  is 
no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  public  swear  by  P.O.P.;  the  surface  suits 
their  taste,  and  the  greater  range  of  tone  is  more  to  their  liking.  In 
giving  my  own  experience  in  working  gelatine  paper  I  know  I  am  going 
over  old  ground,  but  let  my  excuse  be  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  one  or  two  waverers  into  the  fold,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
creating  a  greater  demand  for  the  paper,  by  that  means  gradually  bring¬ 
ing  the  cost  to  less  than  that  of  albumen. 

It  would  be  invidious  in  an  article  of  this  description  to  recommend 
any  special  brand  of  paper,  therefore  I  will  merely  say,  Try  two  or  three 
makes  to  commence  with,  and  when  you  find  one  that  suits  you  stick  to 
it.  As  regards  colour,  I  strongly  reoommend  mauve  for  portraiture,  pink 
or  white  for  views.  The  cut  sizes,  cabinet  and  carte,  are  a  saving  of  time, 
and  the  cost  is  materially  the  same  as  buying  in  sheets.  Never  under¬ 
print,  as  a  light  P.O.P.  print  always  looks  poor,  whereas  one  a  shade  dark 
is  still  rich  and  plucky  if  not  over- toned.  For  some  years  I  stuck  to  the 
combined  bath,  without  lead  or  alum,  but  have  of  late  discarded  it  for  the 
separate,  which  I  make  up  as  follows  : — 

Water  .  100  ounces. 

Sulphccyanide  of  ammonium .  130  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold .  15  „ 

The  sulphocyanide  should  be  thoroughly  dissolved  before  adding  the  gold, 
and  the  bath,  after  mixing,  should  stand  at  least  six  hour3  to  digest. 

Into  this  bath  I  put  my  prints  direct,  without  any  previous  washing; 
they  will  be  found  to  tone  very  rapidly  and  very  evenly,  without  any  sign 
of  the  objectionable  double  tone.  Immediately  they  show  the  tint  I  desire 
— a  surface  tint  I  mean,  for  if  examined  by  transmitted  light  they  still 
appear  red — I  plunge  them  into  a  bath  of  water,  to  which  may  be  added  a 
trace  of  common  salt.  It  is  advisable  not  to  have  too  many  prints  in  the 
toning  bath  at  one  time  or  overtoning  is  sure  to  occur.  Just  a  change  or 
two  of  water  and  the  prints  are  ready  for  fixing,  the  bath  for  which  is 
composed  as  follows  :  — 


Water . T  quart. 

Hypo .  8  ounces. 

Liquid  ammonia  .  6  drops. 


Ten  minutes  in  this  bath  suffices,  and  then,  after  a  few  more  changes 
of  water,  they  should  be  immersed  for  five  minutes  in  a  solution  of  one 
ounce  of  alum  to  the  quart  of  water,  or,  if  preferred,  in  a  one  per  cent, 
solution  of  chloride  of  aluminium.  Half  an  hour’s  washing,  with 
constant  change,  finishes  the  process,  and  the  prints  are  then  ready  for 
mounting,  which  is  executed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  for  albumen 
prints.  They  are  taken  from  the  water  and  laid  face  downwards  in  a 
pile  upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  the  surplus  water  squeegeed  out,  brushed  over 
with  ordinary  starch  paste  and  affixed  to  the  cards,  stood  up  to  dry,  and 
as  soon  as  dry  are  ready  for  burnishing,  but  not  with  a  bar  burnisher.  I 
find  in  practice  that  prints  treated  in  this  manner  stand  almost  any  heat 
without  melting,  and  I  am  confident  of  their  permanence. 

A  word  as  to  the  manufacture  of  the  starch  paste.  Use  the  very  best 
white  starch,  mix  with  cold  water  in  a  gallipot,  stand  the  gallipot  in  a 
saucepan  of  water  kept  boiling,  stir  until  the  mass  thickens  properly, 
and  then  let  it  boil  on  for  another  five  or  ten  minutes,  until  it  is 
thoroughly  turned.  When  cold,  skim  and  use.  Prints  mounted  with 
this  never,  “  well  hardly  ever,”  come  up,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  as  I 
have  explained  it  and  as  I  daily  work  it,  gelatino-chloride  printing  is  no 
more  difficult  than  albumen.  The  toning  bath  may  be  used  three  or  four 
times  with  the  addition  of  fresh  gold.  If,  however,  on  adding  gold,  it 
turns  yellow  or  milky  instead  of  blood  red,  it  is  deficient  in  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  and  overcharged  with  silver,  and  should  not  be  used. 

C.  Brangwin  Barnes. 


♦ 


COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PRINTING. 

Collodio- chloride  seems  so  little  understood  by  many  professionals  and 
most  amateurs,  that  a  few  remarks  upon  it  may  be  useful. 

Its  advantages  include  rapid  printing,  more  especially  in  dull  weather, 
economy  of  gold,  pure  whites,  great  vigour  and  detail,  permanence,  no 
double  tones  or  blisters ;  the  prints  may  be  taken  from  the  water  and 
mounted  at  once;  mounting  is  easy,  and,  if  burnished,  they  have  a 
splendid  gloss,  which  is  unaffected  either  by  mounting  or  atmospheric 

changes.  , 

Unfortunately,  like  most  papers,  it  has  some  disadvantages,  though 
these  are  few,  the  fatal  ones  having  been  the  tendency  to  curl  and 
crack ;  but  I  find  there  is  now  an  English  brand  upon  the  market 
which’  is  free  from  these  defects,  and  the  only  fault  left  is  that,  being 
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more  sensitive  than  the  other  papers,  slightly  more  care  is  required,  in 
working  it.  The  principal  causea  of  failure  in  toning  are  an  acid  toning 
bath  or  a  bath  too  strong  in  gold,  the  result  being  that  the  prints  are 
very  much  reduced  in  intensity  and  the  tone  is  an  unpleasant  slaty 
blue.  Another  great  cause  of  failure  is  insufficient  washing  before 
toning,  for,  collodion  being  to  a  large  extent  impervious  to  water,  a  very 
thorough  washing  is  necessary  to  remove  the  free  acids  and  salts  which, 
unless  eliminated,  are  bound  to  contaminate  the  toning  bath. 

Alum,  which  is  recommended  by  several  makers  either  in  the  toning 
bath  or  to  prevent  cracking,  is  sometimes  a  source  of  trouble.  If  photo¬ 
graphers  realised  that  alum  is  largely  composed  of  sulphur,  and  that 
sulphur  and  permanence  do  not  go  hand  in  hand,  I  think  alum  would 
be  largely  relegated  to  oblivion,  photographically. 

One  of  the  greatest  arguments  in  favour  of  collodio-chloride  is  its  perma¬ 
nence,  more  particularly  the  latter,  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  who  takes  an  interest  in  turning  out  good  and  lasting  work,  and  to  the 
customer  who  wishes  to  have  a  permanent  record  of  faces,  places,  and 
incidents,  many  of  which  can  never  be  recalled,  except  by  the  photo¬ 
graph.  The  question  of  permanence  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind 
recently,  by  one  of  some  photos  taken  about  three  years  ago,  printed  upon 
albumenised  paper ;  it  had  been  enclosed  in  the  thin  envelope  which 
photographers  pack  photos  in,  and  which  I  presume  is  of  pure  paper,  and 
had  lain  in  a  drawer  excluded  from  light ;  it  was  very  much  faded.  I 
had  another  copy  in  an  album,  and,  on  comparing  them,  found  that  in  the 
album  in  fairly  good  condition,  the  different  modes  of  keeping  may  have 
affected  the  results  ;  but,  if  not,  this  shows  the  unreliability  of  albumen, 
as  they  were  both  off  the  same  negative,  and  presumably  produced  under 
the  same  conditions.  In  contrast  to  this,  C.C.  prints  have  been  exposed 
to  strong  sunlight,  with  variations  of  heat  and  moisture  for  months,  and 
practically  no  change  has  been  apparent.  By  a  very  thorough  washing, 
albumen  prints  may  be  made  fairly  stable ;  but  there  is  no  comparison 
with  the  ease  of  washing  C.C.,  where  the  sensitive  film  is  entirely  upon 
the  surface,  and  the  saving  of  time  in  washing  and  mounting  it  is 
enormous. 

Collodion  is  a  definite  chemical  compound,  unaffected  by  climatic 
variations  of  heat  and  moisture,  while  albumen  is  an  indefinite  organic 
compound,  and  is  liable  to  be  affected  and  decomposed  by  such  varia¬ 
tions;  this  seems  to  prove  that  collodion  is  a  muffi  more  suitable 
vehicle  to  hold  the  sensitive  silver  salts. 

Now  that  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  collodion  film  securely  upon  the 
paper  has  been  overcome,  the  many  advantages  it  possesses  should 
establish  it  in  popular  favour,  but  careless  photographers  should  not 
attempt  to  use  it. 

Collodio-chloride  may  be  worked  exactly  the  same  as  albumen  or 
gelatine,  with  the  exception  that,  as  it  loses,  or  should  lose,  very  little 
in  toning  and  fixing,  it  does  not  require  printing  quite  so  deeply;  also  it 
dries  slightly  bluer  than  it  looks  when  in  the  bath. 

C.  F.  Sutton. 

- 4— - 

CALCULATING  EXPOSURE  AND  EXPOSURE  METERS. 

II. 

Feosi  the  foregoing  account  I  hope  to  have  made  clear  what  is  the  problem 
of  calculating  exposure,  and  the  two  methods  of  solving  it :  Platts, 
followed  by  Hurter  &  Driffield,  and  the  actinometer  plan  used  by  Mr. 
Watkins.  We  see  that  the  three  chief  data  are :  Actinism,  diaphragm, 
date,  and  by  these  alone  the  exposure  can  be  given,  not  perhaps  with 


devote  the  remaining  space  at  my  disposal  to  a  practical  description  of  a 
slide-rule  meter. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  obtain  four  logarithmetic  scales,  that  is,  copied 
from  the  a  scale  on  the  carpenter’s  slide  rule.  This  scale,  it  will  be  found, 
is  divided  unequally,  and  numbered  from  one  to  ten,  twice  repeated. 
These  divisions  must  be  retained  in  the  same  proportion,  but  for  our 
purpose  numbered  from  one  to  one  hundred,  as  shown  in  the  scales 
marked  d  and  e  (fig  1).  One  scale  is  allotted  to  each  of  the  four  factors, 
actinism  =  a,  diaphragm  =  d,  plate  =  s,  exposure  =  e.  These  are  arranged 
as  shown  in  fig.  1.  a  and  s  are  fixed,  whilst  d,  and  e,  are  on  one  piece, 
and  made  to  slide  between  the  other  two.  Each  scale  is  divided  the  same, 
but  the  two  fixed  scales,  a,  and  s,  are  reversed.  This  is  done  because  we 
have  a  case  of  inverse  proportion.  The  above  arrangement  is  .  similar 
to  that  of  the  actinograph,  only,  in  place  of  the  H.  &  D.  light  diagram^ 
there  is  a  scale  of  actinism.  Watkins’s  meters  are  fitted  differently,  and 
several  schemes  are  possible.  The  numerical  values  of  each  scale  are 
fixed  upon  as  under  :  — 

Actinism  Scale. — These  numbers  indicate  seconds,  i.e.,  the  length  of 
time  the  sensitive  paper  of  any  actiuometer  takes  to  darken  to  the 
standard  tint.  Of  course,  they  may  be  made  to  represent  minutes  or  any 
other  unit  of  light  that  can  be  used  a3  a  measure  of  the  light  intensities 
at  work  in  the  camera  during  exposure. 

Diaphragm  Scale.— This  might  be  read  as  the  relative  values  of  any 
series  of  stops,  1,  2,  3-100 ;  but,  as  the  uniform  system  gives  the 
relative  values  of  diaphragms,  this  is  adapted  to  the  figures  starting  with 
f- 4  as  unit,  f-5-Q  =  2,  f- 8  =  4,  and  so  on  at  the  various  distances  until  we 
reach /-40  =  100. 

The  Plate  Scale. — The  numbers  here  are  equivalent  to  the  relative 
speed  of  plates,  1  being  the  slowest  and  100  the  quickest.  A  list  of  plate 
speeds  can  be  adapted  to  the  scale  by  making  the  slowest  equal  to  1, 
reducing  all  others  to  the  same  denomination,  and  marking  them  at  their 
respective  points. 

The  Exp  nure  Scale. — The  exposure  scale  can  only  be  valued  after  a  trial 
exposure ;  in  fact,  all  the  scales  are  merely  relative,  and  the  meter  has  to 
be  finally  set  or  given  an  absolute  value.  Before  this  can  be  done,  the 
rule  of  working  the  instrument  must  be  stated,  namely,  to  calculate  an 
exposure,  put  the  diaphragm  number  under  the  light  number,  and  then 
opposite  the  plate  speed  find  exposure.  In  fig.  l,/-8  is  set  to  actinism  7, 
and  over  speed  30  is  found  1 ;  let  this  indicate  1  second,  and  the  exposure 
scale  can  be  regarded  as  correct,  the  instrument  being  ready  for  work¬ 
ing.  Supposing,  however,  on  taking  /  8,  a  plate  speed  30,  it  is  discovered 
by  experiment  that  with  actinism  7  the  required  exposure  is  not  1  second, 
but  T\j-  second,  in  this  event  we  may  consider  the  exposure  scale  as 
starting  from  -1  and  rising  to  10  seconds.  Lastly,  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  the  exposure  may  be  2,  3,  5,  or  any  number  of  seconds.  Should 
this  occur,  two  courses  can  be  taken  to  secure  the  right  adjustment:  the 
speed  scale  can  be  changed  or  the  standard  tint  modified.  Say  2  seconds 
is  the  given  exposure,  then  the  plate  of  speed,  30,  must  be  numbered  15, 
and  all  other  speeds  brought  to  the  same  scale.  If  J  second’s  exposure 
was  correct  by  trial,  then  a  plate  of  30  must  be  increased  to  a  speed  of  60. 
This  is  evident  on  examining  the  figure,  since,  with  /- 8  and  a-7,  the 
2  seconds’  exposure  is  above  speed  15  ;  therefore  the  plate  found  to  give 
this  result  must  be  numbered  15. 

Tne  standard  tint  may  be  made  lighter  or  darker  to  agree  with  experi¬ 
mental  evidence.  To  do  this,  in  the  instance  under  consideration,  bring 
J  second’s  exposure  over  speed  30,  then,  over  /•  8  is  actinism  15;  that 
is  to  say,  the  tint  must  be  of  such  a  shade  that  it  needs  15  seconds  for 
the  sensitive  papers  to  darken  instead  of  7. 
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cientifie  exactitude,  but  sufficiently  near  for  the  demands  of  the  case. 
Ihe  only  questionable  element  is  the  actinism,  and  it  is  in  estimating  its 
alue  that  judgment  must  be  exercised.  Perplexity  in  the  interpretation 
f  this  factor  will  speedily  arise,  the  light  may  change  between  making 
he  test  and  the  exposure,  the  colour  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  and 
.ctinometer  differ  ;  near  and  distant  objects  vary  in  brightness,  one  half 
f  the  subject  isjn  sunshine,  the  other  in  shadow,  and  for  all  such  acci- 
.ental  variations  the  operator  must  make  allowance. 

The  adaptation  of  the  slide  rule  to  the  calculation  of  exposure  being  of 
reat  utility,  and  also  the  one  thing  that  has  been  least  explained,  I  shall 


Whatever  plan  is  adopted,  the  meter  cannot  be  used  until  there  exists 
an  identity  between  an  actual  experiment  and  the  setting  of  the  slides. 
Thus,  if  with  A  =  7  D  =/- 8  =  4  S  =  30  E  =  1,  the  meter  must  show, — 


A  x  D _ i_, _ 7  x  4 

S 3T 


28 

30 


=  1  second  nearly, 


and  similarly  for  other  values  of  A,  D,  S,  and  E. 

To  give  data  not  shown  in  fig.  1,  i.e.,  diaphragms  smaller  than/-40, 
higher  speed  and  actinism  numbers,  shorter  exposures,  the  scales  may 
be  extended  in  either  direction  by  keeping  the  sequence  of  notation. 

John  A.  Randall. 
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THE  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

On  Saturday  next  the  Southern  Cross  leaves  London  for  the  Antarctic 
regions.  The  Expedition,  which  is  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Borch- 
grevink,  is  of  a  scientific  character,  and  is  so  fully  equipped  with 
instruments  for  taking  and  recording  observations,  that  we  may  not 
unreasonably  look,  upon  its  return,  for  a  vast  and  useful  mass  of  know¬ 
ledge  regarding  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  Southern  ice-fields  We 
have  already  stated  that  photography  is  to  be  largely  availed  of  by  the 
expedition,  and  that  department  falls  within  the  sphere  of  Mr.  Louis 
Bernacchi,  late  of  Melbourne  University.  Sir  George  Newnes,  who  is 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  Expedition,  practically  gave  Messrs.  Ross, 
Limited,  of  31,  Cockspur-street,  carte  blanche  in  the  supply  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  and  scientific  instruments,  and  the  latter,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
possible  variety  consistent  with  the  scheme  of  observation  that  is  to  be 
taken  in  hand,  have  been  submitted  to  the  Kew  authorities  for  verifica¬ 
tion.  The  photographic  outfit  has  been  collected  upon  a  scale  of  com¬ 
pleteness  perhaps  not  hitherto  adopted  in  an  expedition.  It  was  laid 
down  as  a  condition  by  Sir  George  Newnes  that  the  selected  apparatus 
and  material  should  be  tested  by  Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair,  the  manager  of 
Messrs.  Ross’s  Cockspur-street  branch,  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  com¬ 
mission  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  more  expert  hands.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  special  precautions  have  been  taken  in  the  packing 
of  the  sensitive  materials.  Barnet  and  Ilford  plates  have  been  included, 
while  the  Ilford  printing  papers  have  been  selected  for  use.  A  supply  of 
Fitch’s  films  also  figures  in  the  list.  A  Ross  half-plate  brass-bound  set, 
fitted  with  Goerz  and  Dallmeyer  tele-photographic  lenses  ;  a  Stigmatic 
lens  ;  a  Kodak  fitted  with  a  Ross  rapid  symmetrical  lens  and  a  Bausch  & 
Lomb  shutter;  a  Newman  &  Guardia  hand  camera,  fitted  with  a  Ross- 
Goerz  lens,  and  a  Newman  &  Guardia  cinematographic  apparatus,  with 
objectives  of  long  and  short  foci,  are  among  the  principal  items  of  appa¬ 
ratus  in  the  outfit.  Development  is  to  be  conducted  en  route,  and  there  is 
a  lavish  supply  of  materials  for  this,  for  printing,  and  for  other  operations. 
A  glance  through  the  photographic  stores  reveals  the  fact  that  nothing 
likely  to  be  required  by  the  photographer  during  the  long  voyage  has 
been  omitted  ;  even  flashlight  work  and  its  possibilities  have  not  been 
overlooked. 

All  will  wish  the  Southern  Cross  and  its  crew  a  successful  voyage  and 
a  plentiful  crop  of  Antarctic  discoveries.  To  photographers  the  nature 
of  the  results  obtainable  and  the  behaviour  of  the  sensitive  materials  in 
their  long  journey  will  be  matters  of  permanent  interest,  to  which  the 
closest  attention  will,  doubtless,  be  given  on  the  return  of  the  Expedition. 
Certainly  for  photographic  work  in  the  ice  fields  of  the  South  it  would 
appear  that  the  Expedition  could  not  have  been  more  suitably  fitted  out. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ECONOMY. 

“  This  half-plate  outfit  up  to  the  present  moment  has  cost  sixty-four 
pounds  eleven  shillings  and  threepence,  and  it  is  not  complete  yet !  ” 
Such  was  the  remark  made  to  the  writer  by  one  of  our  leading  opticians 
and  photographic-apparatus  manufacturers,  on  looking  over  the  work¬ 
manship  and  fittings  of  what  to  all  outward  appearances  seemed  to  be  a 
mere  ordinary  half-plate  long-extension  mahogany  camera,  and  seeing 
that,  at  the  present  time,  good  sound  half-plate  outfits  can  be  acquired 
from  almost  every  dealer  for  the  modest  sum  of  three  pounds  ten 
shillings,  some  of  those  who  read  these  lines  may  wonder  what  sort  of 
extravagance  was  being  perpetrated  in  the  apparatus  in  question  whereby 
it  could  be  run  up  to  such  a  figure.  Well,  at  the  very  outset,  when 
looked  at  from  a  fair  and  practical  standpoint,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
one  item  was  overcharged,  or  that  the  specification  included  in  the  outfit 
anything  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  particular  class  of  work  it 
was  intended  to  undertake,  but  was  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a 
gentleman  possessed  of  considerable  means,  and  who  was,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  deeply  interested  in  photography,  was  therefore  quite 
justified  in  gratifying  his  desire  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  really  sound 
and  efficient  photographic  set  of  apparatus. 

It  would  manifestly  be  improper  to  give  any  minute  details  of  this 
instance,  where  a  high  price  was  being  paid  to  a  first-class  house  for  a 
first-class  outfit.  The  chief  items  of  expense,  doubtless,  lay  in  the 
lenses,  of  which  there  were  a  very  complete  set,  including  a  tele-photo 
objective  for  long-distance  working.  The  purchaser  in  this  case  knew 
exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  was  able  to  pay  for  the  same,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  unfair  to  single  out  such  as  an  instance  of  want  of  economy, 
for,  no  doubt,  the  camera  in  question  was  capable  of  producing  results 
that  a  cheap  outfit  would  be  incapable  of  doing. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many  instances  are  there  happening  daily  in 
which  people  are  found  acquiring  outfits  the  use  of  which  is  entirely 
unknown  to  them,  and  who  in  future  years  will  most  likely,  when  looking 
back  upon  such  transactions,  say,  “  Well,  what  a  fool  I  was,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  I  have  learned  wisdom  and  sense  since  then.” 

What  constitutes  sound  economy  in  the  purchase  of  a  photographic 
outfit  and  material  is  a  question  that  is  very  often  asked  and  but  seldom 
answered  satisfactorily,  for  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  high-priced  set 
is  not  in  the  long  run  more  economical  than  a  cheap  one.  As  I  write 
these  lines  my  eyes  rest  upon  a  whole-plate  camera  that  has  for  over 


twenty  years  been  a  faithful  companion  indoors,  as  well  as  having  accom¬ 
panied  me  in  my  travels  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  for  all  purposes 
it  is  just  as  good  to-day  as  when  it  left  the  late  John  Percy’s  hand  (George 
Mason’s  foreman  then)  twenty  years  ago.  But  this  was  not  a  cheap 
article  at  the  start,  and  many  at  the  time  might  have  thought  a  cheaper 
artiole  would  have  been  more  economical,  but  in  the  long  run  the  old 
horse  wins.  This  box  has  worked  wet  collodion  and  taken  stereoscopic 
views,  and,  were  all  the  plates  that  it  has  exposed  used  as  flagstones,  they 
would  pave  the  space  that  intervenes  between  Glasgow  and  London,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  will  do  as  many  more  before  it  is  placed  aside.  In  my 
opinion  sound  economy  lies  in  the  knowing  exactly  what  you  want,  and 
then  getting  the  best  of  it,  rather  than  in  purchasing  or  acquiring  by 
swapping  this,  that,  or  the  other,  for  no  other  reason  than  just  because  it 
seemed  cheap. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  in  the  acquiring  of  photographic  outfits 
and  useless  apparatus  that  there  is  a  strong  liability  to  practise  extrava¬ 
gance  or  lack  of  economy,  as  there  is  in  the  ignorance  of  being  able  to 
use  such  without  much  loss,  and  which  very  often  need  never  happen 
were  a  thorough  knowledge  possessed  of  how  the  various  manipulations 
that  are  required  from  the  exposure  of  the  plate  down  to  the  finished 
print.  Failures  certainly  will  fall  to  the  door  of  every  operator,  but  how 
many  failures  are  there,  I  wonder,  that  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  want 
of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  placing  things  right  when 
they  appear  to  be  going  wrong,  or  the  making  of  them  right  when  they 
have  gone  wrong? 

Take,  for  instance,  an  every-day  occurrence  in  the  printing  of  nega¬ 
tives.  How  many  cases  are  there  where,  very  probably  from  careless 
attention,  prints  are  neglected  and  over-printed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  strong  language  and  an  immediate  crushing  of  the  picture  and  its 
consignment  to  the  fire  or  waste-paper  basket?  Such  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  common  circumstances,  and  is,  in  thousands  of  cases,  happen¬ 
ing  every  day;  where,  in  point  of  fact,  such  over-printed  proofs  might 
be  economically  utilised,  and  all  this  simply  through  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  how  they  should  be  practically  treated  to  make  them  suitable  to  the 
most  fastidious. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  no  mire  important  branch  in  a 
photographic  business  than  the  printing  department,  and  that  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  clever  printer  is  a  treasure.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the 
printing  room  there  lies  the  opportunity  for  much  extravagance  and  loss, 
and  that  a  highly-paid  printer  will,  in  the  long  run,  more  than  save  his 
wages  by  the  economical  method  of  his  working  ;  and,  if  this  is  true  of 
the  professional  who  has  from  hour  to  hour  constantly  before  him  a 
similarity  of  negatives  and  work,  how  much  more  so  is  there  need  for 
such  as  amateurs,  who  are  more  liable  to  err  from  not  just  being  so  much 
in  touch  with  the  work  they  are  performing. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  the  printing  of  negatives  alone,  much  greater 
economy  may  be  practised  by  a  knowledge  of  how  an  over-printed  proof 
may  be  saved,  or  a  print  in  which  some  eyesore  exists,  the  removal  of 
which  would  make  the  same  perfect. 

A  few  instances  of  such  may  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  the 
most  common  printing  processes  at  the  present  time,  with  amateurs  at 
least,  is  that  of  gelatino-chloride,  and,  in  all  cases  where  over-printing 
has  occurred,  it  is  safe  to  say,  with  ordinary  care  every  print  may  be 
saved.  Say,  at  the  close  of  a  day,  a  dozen  or  so  of  prints  have  to  be 
toned  and  finished  ;  these  are  taken  out  of  the  box,  and  very  likely  will 
contain  some  that  are  just  about  right  !or  depth,  and  others  that  would 
be  discarded  in  the  ordinary  way  of  working ;  but,  when  all  of  such 
prints  are  washed,  toned,  and  fix^d  in  the  usual  manner,  an  economical 
worker  will  think  about  reducing  those  that  have  been  over-printed,  and 
this  he  will  proceed  to  do  in  the  simplest  and  quickest  manner  possible. 
Say,  after  the  prints  have  been  washed  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  they  are 
judged  in  their  best  condition  for  this  treatment,  which  merely  consists 
in  dipping  them  in  and  out  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium.  One  small  crystal  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea  dissolved  in 
thirty  to  forty  ounces  of  water  will  be  quite  energetic  enough,  an  1  soon 
the  over-printed  proofs  will  be  seen  to  come  to  their  proper  appearance 
without  injuring  their  tone,  if  the  proper  toning  formula  has  been  used 
and  well  washed.  In  this  item  alone  thousands  of  prints  may  be  saved 
every  day. 

Then  again,  dirt,  or  matter  in  the  wrong  place,  very  often  caused  by 
hot  or  sweaty  hands,  causes  eyesores  and  Bpots  in  some  parts  of  a  print, 
the  removal  of  which  would  be  all  that  is  desired. 

In  the  case  of  a  print  having  a  clear  sky  line,  the  same  treatment  with 
a  slightly  stronger  solution  applied  with  the  soft  pad  of  the  finger,  the 
print  resting  in  the  bottom  of  a  dish  that  is  held  in  a  sloping  position — 
or  on  clean  glass — so  that  none  of  the  solution  will  run  over  the  face  of 
the  print.  This  treatment,  carefully  performed,  will  remove  the  worst 
spot  or  eyesore  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  sky  part  of  a  print. 

Another  very  important  saving  may  be  made  in  the  treatment  of 
vignetted  prints  in  which  metallic  spots  appear  or  other  equally  disa¬ 
greeable  eyesores.  All  these  may  be  removed  by  similarly  treating  the 
prints  after  being  toned  and  fixed. 

To  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  every  instance  in  which  faulty  prints 
may  be  doctored  or  economically  treated  would  be  impossible  in  a  paper 
of  this  kind ;  it  is  a  subject  that  would  fill  a  fair-sized  manual  in  itself. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  treatment  is  applicable  to  bromide  prints  and 
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others  as  well  as  that  of  gelatino-chlori.de,  and,  although  such  treatment 
is  not  advocated,  on  the  score  of  engendering  a  slipshod  or  careless  manner 
of  printing,  it  is  well  that  a  knowledge  of  what  resource  a  printer  has  in 
the  event  of  common  errors  being  made,  and  the  power  he  has  of  recti¬ 
fying  the  same. 

With  the  professional  who  has  to  earn  his  bread  and  cheese,  the 
question  of  economy  in  working  is  one  that  is  sure  to  merit  his  closest 
attention,  and  but  few  well-appointed  studios  or  businesses  can  be  found 
where  the  strictest  rules  are  not  in  operation,  with  the  view  of  not  only 
studying  economy,  but  at  the  same  time  ensuring  the  turn  out  of  the 
most  perfect  pictures  possible.  With  casual  workers,  however,  the 
matter  is  quite  different,  and  in  many  instances  a  routine  or  method  of 
working  that  may  prove  economical  and  beneficial  to  a  professional 
might,  in  the  case  of  those  who  only  expose  a  few  plates  now  and  again, 
prove  quite  the  reverse. 

Take,  for  instance,  some  of  the  common  formulas  given  for  develop¬ 
ment.  One  case  will  suffice,  such,  say,  as  where  a  whole  ounce  of  pyro 
is  recommended  to  be  dissolved  at  one  time  in  a  solution  of  sulphite  of 
soda  or  other  preservative.  How  often  does  it  happen  that,  owing 
probably  to  the  faulty  condition  of  the  chemicals,  a  rapid  deterioration 
sets  in,  and  after  an  interval,  it  may  be,  that  varies  as  much  as  from 
weeks  to  months  before  any  development  has  to  be  performed  again, 
the  entire  ounce  of  pyro  is  absolutely  useless,  or,  if  used,  does  more 
harm  than  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  developing  formulas  more  particularly 
suited  for  amateurs,  in  which  no  liability  to  deterioration  will  be  found, 
such  as  the  keeping  of  pyro,  or  whatever  other  reducing  agent  be 
employed,  in  a  dry  or  undissolved  state.  One  of  the  best  formulas  in  this 
respect  is  that  where  dry  pyro  is  added,  at  the  moment  of  being  used,  to 
a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  freshly  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in 
sufficient  quantity  as  may  be  required. 

This  may  appear  a  matter  of  but  slight  moment  to  some,  but  the 
writer  has  gone  into  more  dark  rooms  than  one,  which  were  most 
extravagantly  fitted  up,  and  in  which  the  loss  from  deterioration  of 
chemicals  alone  must  have  amountef  to  pounds  in  value,  not  to  speak  of 
the  annoyance  experienced  in  there  not  being  a  single  solution  in  a  fit 
state  for  use  when  needed,  although  they  were  prepared  with  this  end  in 
view. 

Then,  again,  in  the  storage  of  unused  plates,  we  have  another  item  of 
loss,  which  at  the  end  of  a  season,  or  rather  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
one,  offers  an  object-lesson  in  economy  that  many  would  do  well  to 
study  more  closely.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- - _«* — — - 

JOLY’S  CHANGING  BACK  FOE  COLOUR  SCREEN  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

In  the  Joly  process,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the 
sensitive  plate  immediately  behind,  and  in  close  contact  with,  a  screen 
ruled  with  fine  lines  of  certain  alternating  colours. 

The  new  changing  back  facilitates  the  exposure  of  several  such  sensi¬ 
tive  plates  behind,  and  in  close  contact  with,  the  same  screen  without 
having  recourse  to  manipulation  in  the  dark  room.  For  this  purpose 
the  ruled  screen  is  mounted  in  a  changing  back  immediately  behind  the 
shutter  thereof,  and  provision  is  made  whereby  the  sensitive  plate  and 
screen  may  be  brought  into  close  contact,  and  so  maintained  during 
exposure  of  the  plate,  and  may  be  separated  after  exposure,  so  that 
during  the  operation  of  moving  the  sensitive  plate  into,  or  away  from, 
the  exposure  position,  the  plate  shall  not  be  subject  to  sliding  contact 
with  the  screen.  This  approximation  and  separation  of  the  screen  and 
sensitive  plate  may  be  effected  either  by  moving  the  plate  (which  has,  by 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  changing  back,  been  brought  forward  and 
placed  behind  the  screen,  but  not  in  contact  with  it)  forward,  or  by 
moving  the  screen  backward,  until  plate  and  screen  are  in  close  contact, 
the  operation  in  either  case  being  performed  by  the  aid  of  levers  or 
springs  manipulated  from  the  outside  of  the  changing  back  or  camera, 
the  reverse  movement  being  effected  after  exposure,  in  order  to  separate 
the  plate  and  screen  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  scratching  which  would 
result  from  sliding  contact  of  the  plate  with  the  screen  when  the  plate  is 
moved  in  its  own  plane. 

In  the  drawing,  a  is  the  body  of  the  changing  back,  having  transverse 
slots,  a,  a1,  in  the  top  towards  the  front  and  back,  and  enclosed  at  top  by 
a  leather  changing  bag,  b.  Each  plate  is  enclosed  in  a  sheet  metal 
sheath,  c,  having  a  central  projecting  tongue,  c,  on  top,  the  tongues 
emerging  through  a  slot  connecting  the  slots,  a,  a1,  in  the  top  of  the 
changing  back,  in  order  that  they  may  be  gripped  through  the  bag  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  plates.  The  plates  are  pressed  forward  by 
springs,  and  the  front  plate  of  the  series  rests  by  the  flanges  of  its  sheath 
against  projecting  ledges,  d,  at  the  sides  of  the  box,  by  which  the  plate  is 
restrained  from  moving  forward  beyond  the  position  shown,  e  is  the 
taking  screen  supported  in  a  metal  mount,  e,  and  is  so  much  smaller 
than  the  sensitive  plate  as  to  clear  the  flanges  of  the  sheath  when  pressed 
backwards,  as  hereafter  described,  in  order  that  the  ruled  surface  of  the 
screen  may  come  into  close  contact  with  the  sensitive  plate.  The  screen, 
e,  is  supported  within  the  changing  back  immediately  behind  the  light¬ 
tight  slide,  f,  and  is  normally  pressed  forwards  by  springs,  e1,  of  any 
suitable  form,  bearing  against  the  flange  of  its  mount,  c,  so  that  the 


screen  will  be  then  separated  by  a  sufficient  interval  from  the  foremost 
plate  which  rests  against  the  ledges,  d,  to  admit  of  said  plate  being  slid 
through  the  slot,  a,  in  the  top  of  the  box,  a,  into  or  out  of  position  for 
exposure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Upon  transverse  shafts,  g,  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  changing  box, 
are  pairs  of  eccentric  cams,  g1,  adapted  to  bear  against  the  mount,  e,  of 
the  screen,  so  that,  when  turned  by  milled  Reads,  g,  the  cams  will  force 
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the  screen  backwards  until  it  is  in  contact  with  the  foremost  plate,  the 
throw  of  the  cams  being  sufficient  to  ensure  this  by  slightly  forcing  the 
plate  back  from  the  ledges,  d,  against  the  pressure  of  the  springs. 

The  changing  back  is  shown  as  holding  twelve  plates,  the  exposed  and 
unexposed  plates  being  separated  by  a  travelling  partition,  h. 

The  changing  back  is  adapted  to  slide  in  the  grooves  of  the  camera 
body  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  is  opened  for  removing  the  plates  and  re¬ 
charging  by  removing  either  the  front  carrying  the  light-tight  slide,  f, 
and  the  taking  screen,  or  preferably  by  removing  the  back  of  the  box. 

- ♦ - 

WOOD’S  PLATE-CHANGING  SYSTEM. 

The  plates  are  arranged  in  a  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  camera  in  two 
rows,  one  above  the  other,  the  top  row  having  a  partition  in  front,  whilst 
the  bottom  one  is  exposed. 

Upon  one  side  of  this  chamber  is  fitted  a  vertical  slide  or  pusher,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  plate  formed  with  flanges  on  its  sides,  between  which  the 
plates  for  exposure  are  held.  The  upper  end  of  the  rear  flange  is  formed 
with  a  lip,  which  engages  with  the  rearward  plate  of  the  top  row  to 
draw  it  down  to  position  behind  the  plates  in  the  bottom  row,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  front  flange  is  likewise  formed  with  a  lip  for  feeding  or 
carrying  the  front  or  exposed  plate  up  to  and  in  front  of  the  top  row  of 
non-exposed  plates. 

This  slide  is  is  operated  by  means  of  a  stud  passing  through  a  vertical 
slot  in  the  side  of  the  case  or  outer  box  of  the  camera.  Curved  flat 
springs  are  fixed  to  the  partition  in  front  of  the  top  row  of  plates,  and 
similar  springs  are  fixed  to  the  back  cover  behind  the  lower  row  of 
plates  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  said  row  of  plates  in  proper  working 
position. 

One  side  of  the  outer  box  is  also  provided  with  an  indicator  for  showing 
the  number  of  plates  that  have  been  exposed. 

This  indicator  consists  of  a  dial  plate  fitting  into  a  recess  in  the  side 
of  the  box,  and  marked  on  its  outer  face  with  numerals  separately 
exposed  to  view  through  an  aperture  in  the  said  side  as  the  dial  is 
revolved. 

In  order  to  operate  the  said  dial  a  curved  lever  is  pivoted  in  a  recess 
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behind  the  same,  and  provided  with  a  spring  arm  or  pawl,  which  engages 
with  teeth  or  pins  on  the  back  of  the  dial. 

The  end  of  this  lever  is  provided  with  a  pin  passing  through  a  slot  in 
the  side  of  the  box  and  acted  upon  by  the  slide  or  pusher,  so  that,  as  the 
latter  is  raised,  it  also  raises  the  end  of  the  lever,  causing  the  same 
to  turn  the  dial  a  distance  equal  to  the  space  between  two  of  the  figures 
thereon. 

When  the  pusher  is  lowered,  the  lever  is  brought  down  to  its  normal 
position  by  means  of  a  spiing  connected  thereto. 

The  top  row  of  plates  rests  upon  ledges  or  projections  upon  the  sides 
of  the  chamber,  which  permit  of  the  rear  plate  only  being  drawn  down, 
and  the  front  or  exposed  plate  of  the  bottom  row  being  forced  up  in  front 
of  the  top  row. 

The  said  ledges  are  formed  with  slots  into  which  are  fitted  the  notched 
ends  of  a  plate  or  bridge  piece  serving  as  a  support  for  thin  film  sheaths, 
but  which  is  removed  when  ordinary  plates  are  used  and  placed  in  a  slit 
or  recess  in  the  top  of  the  box. 

Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  of  the  outer  case  or  box  of 
a  camera  fitted  with  the  improvements.  Fig.  2  is  an  end  elevation 
thereof,  and  fig.  3  is  a  side  elevation  showing  the  indicator.  Fig.  4  is  a 
detail. 

a  is  the  outer  case  or  box  of  a  twin-lens  camera,  and  b  is  the  chamber 
at  the  back  provided  with  the  hinged  door,  c. 

To  one  side  of  this  chamber  is  fixed  a  plate,  d,  behind  which  is  fitted 
the  vertical  slide  or  pusher,  e.  The  outer  side  of  the  said  slide  is  formed 


partition,  h,  and  g1  is  the  bottom  row  of  plates  in  position  for  exposure, 
i  are  the  flat  springs  fixed  to  the  partition,  h,  for  keeping  the  plates,  g,  in 
position,  and  i 1  are  similar  springs  fixed  to  the  door,  c,  for  pressing  the 
plates,  g\  forward ;  k,  k 1  are  the  ledges  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  chamber, 
b,  for  supporting  the  upper  row  of  plates,  g. 

I  is  the  indicator  dial  centrally  pivoted  in  the  side  of  the  box  and 
marked  with  numerals,  and  m  is  the  lever  for  operating  the  same,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  pin,  in1,  passing  through  a  slot,  in2,  in  the  box,  the  said  pin 
being  acted  upon  by  the  upper  end  of  the  slide,  e,  for  raising  the  end  of 
the  lever  and  causing  the  spring  pawl,  m3,  thereon  to  engage  with  one 
of  the  teeth  or  pins,  l1,  on  the  back  of  the  dial  for  turning  the  latter  so 
as  to  bring  one  of  the  numerals  opposite  an  opening  in  front  of  the  dial, 
the  lever,  in,  being  brought  back  to  its  normal  position  by  the  spring,  m4, 
when  the  slide  is  lowered. 

The  ledges,  k,  k1,  are  slotted  for  receiving  the  notched  ends  of  the 
plate,  ii,  shown  separately  in  fig.  4,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  film 
sheaths,  the  said  plate  being  removed  and  placed  in  a  recess,  n1,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  box  when  using  ordinary  plates. 

In  order  to  change  an  exposed  plate,  the  slide,  e,  is  raised,  the  lip,  e1, 
carrying  up  the  said  plate  into  position  in  front  of  the  upper  row  of 
plates,  g.  The  slide  is  then  forced  down,  thus  causing  the  lip,  e2,  to 
force  down  the  rear  plate  of  the  upper  row,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  space  in  the  bottom  row  left  by  the  raising  of  the  exposed 
plate,  the  same  number  of  plates  being  provided  in  the  top  and  bottom 
rows. 

The  door,  c,  is  fastened  by  spring  or  other  catches,  and,  when  opened, 
permits  of  the  ready  removal  or  replacement  of  the  plates  without 
scratching  or  handling  the  film  side. 

♦ 

A  NEW  STUDIO  CAMERA  AND  STAND. 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  serviceable  combined  studio  cameras 
and  stands,  constructed  for  professional  use,  which  we  have  seen  is 
that  recently  brought  out  by  Messrs.  W.  Watson  &  Sons,  of  313,  High 
Holborn,  W.C.,  and  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration.  It  is  British- 


made  throughout,  the  workmanship  is  perfect,  and  the  apparatus,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  great  strength  and  rigidity,  works  with  ideal  smoothness 
and  ease  of  movement.  The  professional  photographer  could  not  desire 
a  more  effective  studio  adjunct.  Made  almost  entirely  of  the  best  Spanish 
mahogany  and  beautifully  finished,  the  base  of  the  camera  and  the  top 
of  the  stand  are  screwed  permanently  in  contact,  thus  assuring  rigidity 
and  freedom  from  vibration.  The  camera  extends  at  both  back  and 
front,  thus  giving  a  great  range  of  focus.  The  design  of  the  fine  adjust¬ 
ment  obviates  backlash.  The  raising  and  lowering  gearing  has  the  teeth 
of  the  racks  and  spindles  machine-cut,  and  it  therefore  works  exceedingly 


sweetly.  The  top  of  the  stand  has  a  tilting  motion  worked  by  an  endless 
screw.  The  bellows  is  supported  by  an  expanding  arm  which  prevents 
sagging.  The  prmc  pal  textures  of  the  camera  include  a  rising  and 
falling  front,  horizontal  and  vertical  swing  to  the  back,  fine  focussing 
adjustment,  &c.  A  single  slide  with  adjustable  carrier  for  smaller  sizes 
than  12  x  10,  or  a  repeating  holder,  is  supplied.  The  focal  length  of  the 
camera  is  5  ft.  4  in.  ;  the  full  height;  of  the  stand  when  extended  4  ft.  5  in., 
and,  when  racked  down,  2  ft.  9  in.  From  personal  inspection  we  can 
strongly  recommend  this  splendid  and  perfect- working  bit  of  apparatus 
to  our  readers. 

- - - — - - - 

©ttr  (Smtonal  <Table. 

Messrs.  F.  York  &  Son,  of  67,  Lancaster-road,  Notting-hill,  W.,  have 
sent  us  their  twenty-ninth  annual  supplemental  catalogue  of  lantern 
slides,  lecture  sets,  &c.  The  subjects  of  the  sets  comprise  The  Life  <f 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  From  Barcelona  to  the  Pyr ,  nees ;  The  Rhine  Tour ; 
Switzerland;  Norway,  &c.f  and  many  educational,  life-model,  and 
religious  themes.  We  note  that  a  complete  set  illustrative  of  the 
Spanish-Ameriean  War  is  in  progress.  We  congratulate  this  old- 
established  house  on  being  well  abreast  of  the  times. 
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The  “  Fram  ”  Hand  Camera. 

W.  Watson  &  Sons,  313  High  Holbom,  W.O. 

The  word  Fram  is,  we  are  informed,  Norwegian  for  “  forward,”  and 
its  application  to  the  very  ingenious  hand  camera  that  we  are  now 
noticing  is  distinctly  apposite.  As  a  simple  and  effective  film  camera 
controlled  by  automatic  changing,  the  Fram  is  certainly  a  step  in 
advance.  We  recently  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  instrument, 
and  in  particular  tested  the  changing  system.  This  we  found  to  work 
without  a  hitch.  Films  will  always  be  popular  with  many  photographers, 
and  any  hand  camera  that  allows  of  the  exposed  film  being  changed  with 
certainty  is  sure  of  appreciation.  The  Fram  completely  fulfils  this 
important  condition. 

The  diagram  shows  the  internal  construction  of  the  camera  ;  a  is  the 
magazine ;  b,  the  same  when  swung  to  change  a  fiim  ;  c,  the  reservoir 
into  which  the  exposed  film  falls ;  cl,  the  door  through  which  exposed 
films  are  taken  out  of  the  camera  ;  e,  the  revolving  disc,  indicating  the 
number  of  exposures  made  ;  f,  the  mirror  attached  to  the  shutter,  which 
reflects  the  image  on  to  the  ground  glass  of  the  finder  in  top  of  camera  ; 
g,  the  lever  and  clamping  nut,  fixing  the  focus  at  any  desired  point. 

In  use  the  camera  is  loaded  with  cut  films,  behind  each  of  which  a 
backing  piece  is  placed.  Each  backing  piece  is  numbered.  The 


changing  is  a  very  simple  operation,  the  camera  is  held  firmlyr against 
the  body  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  right  grasps  a  metal  ring  on  the 
back  of  the  instrument.  The  camera  is  pointed  slightly  down  and 
the  magazine  pulled  out  into  the  position  shown  in  the  illustration, 
this  action  causing  the  exposed  film  to  fall  with  its  backing  into 
the  reservoir.  The  magazine  back  is  pushed  back  into  its  normal 
position,  and  another  film  is  in  position  on  the  focal  plane.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  changing  system  is  that,  when  the  back  is  released  and  the 
magazine  swung  out  of  the  perpendicular,  it  causes  two  projecting  lips 
at  the  front  of  the  magazine,  and  on  which  the  films  rest,  to  disappear, 
allowing  the  front  film,  which  has  been  exposed,  and  its  backing,  to  fall 
forward  into  the  reservoir.  This  action  at  the  same  time  throws  out 
two  other  projecting  lips  which  engage  the  film  next  to  the  one  exposed, 
and  thus  prevent  it  falling  into  the  reservoir.  When  the  magazine  is 
swung  back  to  the  vertical  and  normal  position  the  second  set  of  pro¬ 
jections  retire,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  films  are  pressed  forward 
to  the  front  of  the  magazine,  and  there  supported  again  by  the  projections 
first  mentioned.  The  system  is  extremely  simple  and  it  works  with 
perfect  accuracy. 

There  is  no  loss  of  margin  on  the  films,  the  whole  of  which  are 
utilised  in  exposure.  The  camera  is  fitted  with  one  of  Messrs.  Watson’s 
well-known  R.R.  lenses,  with  iris  diaphragms. 

The  shutter  gives  time  and  instantaneous  exposures  of  varying  dura¬ 
tion,  and  the  camera  is  fitted  with  a  silvered  mirror,  by  which  the  picture 
is  reflected  on  to  a  finder  measuring  2£  inches  by  1£  inches.  Objects  are 
therefore  shown  the  same  size  as  in  the  photograph. 

The  camera  measures  inches  by  6f  inches  by  5£  inches,  and  weighs, 
with  twenty-four  films,  S  pounds  8  ounces.  It  is  a  capital  instrument. 


The  Adams  de  Luxe  Hand  Cameras. 

Adams  &  Co.,  26,  Charing-cross-road,  W.G. 

We  perceive  in  this  series  of  hand  cameras,  which  is  not  inappropriately 
termed  the  “  de  Luxe,”  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Adams  to 
concentrate  in  those  instruments  the  highest  form  of  constructive  skill 
and  the  utmost  efficiency  of  movement ;  and  a  very  careful  examination 
and  trial  of  one  of  the  cameras  that  was  recently  submitted  to  us 
persuades  us  that  the  makers  have  been  thoroughly  successful  in  their  two¬ 
fold  object.  Happily  there  is  always  a  large  class  in  the  community 
which  insists  upon  having  articles  of  very  high  quality,  and  we  imagine 
that  the  needs  of  that  class  have  been  kept  in  view  by  Messrs.  Adams  in 
the  design  of  the  de  Luxe  cameras.  These  instruments  are  admirable 
specimens  of  fine  photographic  cabinet  work,  and  they  combine  with 
excellence  of  finish  practical  universality  of  movement,  and  may  thus  be 
considered  to  accomplish  all  which  a  first-rate  hand  camera  can  be 
expected  to  do. 

Naturally  we  turn  to  that  very  vital  part  of  a  hand  camera,  the 
changing  system.  In  the  de  Luxe  lifters  are  dispensed  with ;  sheaths 
contained  in  a  changing  box  of  the  now  familiar  form  are  used,  and,  by  a 
clever  system  of  “  alternates,”  the  projections  at  the  top  of  the  sheaths 


being  perceptible  to  the  touch  alternately,  the  box  changing  principle  is 
put  into  practice  with  remarkable  simplicity,  so  that  it  is  virtually  im¬ 
possible  for  it  to  go  wrong.  An  indicator  tells  the  number  of  exposures 
made,  the  changing  box  is  readily  detachable,  and  a  focussing  screen 
appears  in  position  if  it  is  desirable  to  focus  the  view. 

“Brilliant”  finders,  giving  a  real  image  and  the  identical  view,  are 
fitted  to,  the  de  Luxe  cameras,  and  they  are  arranged  to  show  the  correct 


view  when  the  rising  front  is  being  used.  Satz- Zeiss  lenses  having 
two  or  three  foci  are  employed  with  the  camera,  and  here  again  a  nice 
refinement  steps  in,  sliding  metal  masks  being  used  to  ensure  the  exact 
amount  of  view  as  given  by  each  lens. 

The  principle  of  having  at  command  two  or  three  foci — which  the 
Satz-Zeiss  lens  affords — necessitates  two  or  three  focussing  scales,  which 
are  placed  on  the  cameras,  and  the  correct  estimation  of  the  diaphragm 
values  as  the  focus  is  varied  is  shown.  This  information  is  engraved  on 
extra  scales.  The  use  of  a  de  Luxe  camera,  having  a  range  of  three  foci, 
is  thus  reduced  to  an  affair  of  the  greatest  ease  and  simplicity,  and  the 
photographer  is  entirely  saved  the  trouble  of  making  any  calculations. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  some  of  the  minor  features  of  the  de  Luxe-* 


camera  will  serve  to  show  the  care  and  thoughtfulness  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  in  its  construction.  The  whole  of  the  shutter  and  lens 
are  removable  from  the  camera  by  releasing  a  small  spring  catch  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  camera  ;  a  light  protector  works  behind  the  lens  ; 
the  method  of  setting  the  shutter  simply  consists  of  pulling  out  a  button 
and  allowing  it  to  return  ;  and  either  combination  of  the  lens  is  easily 
removable  without  light  having  access  to  the  plate  ;  while  a  rising  front, 
working  vertically  and  horizontally,  the  rise  being  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  plate,  is  not  the  least  valuable  practical  convenience  which  this 
excellent  camera  affords.  In  fine,  the  de  Luxe,  handsomely  built 
throughout,  is  a  really  fine  and  serviceable  instrument  which  a  photo¬ 
grapher  should  be  proud  to  possess. 


ilchi.S  ana  Hotesi. 


Messrs.  Coleberd  &  Co  ,  Limited,  chemists,  of  Sidmouth,  have  a  dark 
room  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  available  for  developing  and  plate-changing. 

Photographic  Club. — Weinesday  evening,  August  24,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Discussion:  “Mercury  Compared  with  Silver  and  Uranium  as  Intensifiers. ” 

The  Austin-Edwards  Monthly  Film  Negative  Competition. — The  prize 
camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Harkes,  City 
Surveyor’s  Office,  Bradford,  for  his  negative,  Bull-dog  Dressed  in  Costume. 

The  names  of  the  prize-winners  in  the  Warwick  Monthly  Competition  for 
August  are :  First  prize,  201.,  Mr.  A.  Waterall,  Brighton  Grove,  Flixton, 
Manchester ;  second  prize,  10Z.,  Mrs.  E.  Stuart  Williams,  2,  Mill  Bank  Villas, 
Rhj  1 ;  third  prize.  51. ,  Mr.  E.  Calland,  care  of  Dr.  Richardson,  Hill  Side, 
Putney  Hill,  S.W. 

“Tixit.” — The  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Maidenhead,  write 
to  point  out  that  this  word,’ which  was  invented  by  them  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  viz.,  as  a  mnemonic  aid  to  “Sticks  it,”  in  connexion  with  their  “Tixit ' 
mouutant  and  office  paste,  has  recently  been  wrongfully  used  in  connexion 
with  a  missing-letter  competition. 

Waterproof  Gelatine  Paper.  —  The  paper  is  coated  on  both  sides 
with  a  solution  consisting  of  1  part  gelatine,  4  parts  water,  and  1  part 
glycerine.  Coagulate  the  gelatine  and  immerse  the  paper  in  a  solution  of  750 
c.  c.  of  formol  in  5  litres  of  water.  The  paper  thus  treated  is,  after  drying, 
impervious  even  to  steam. — Nueste  Erfindungen  u.  E. 

A  Glasgow  correspondent  writes  :  “  The  next  big  thing  in  Glasgow  will  be 
Lizar's  Competition  and  Exhibition,  which  wid  be  held  in  October  at  the  same 
place  as  the  Convention  met.  There  will  be  limelight  lectures  nightly. 
Large  crowds  are  expected.  Every  one  here  speaks  well  of  the  Convention 
meeting  and  wishes  it  were  to  come  agiin  next  year.” 
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Mr.  Charles  Grayson,  of  Leeds,  has  patented  the  following  improvement 
in  cameras  for  kinematography.  In  order  to  exclude  light  from  surrouuding 
objects,  he  mounts  the  lens  in  the  back  of  a  box  open  at  the  front  and  recessed 
into  the  camera.  This  box  is  preferably  made  adjustable  to  bring  the  object 
being  photographed  into  focus  on  the  film.  At  the  back  of  the  camera  an 
opening  is  made  through  which  the  image  in  the  film  can  be  seen,  and  a 
frame  is  fitted  to  this  opening  glazed  with  red  or  other  suitable  glass.  This 
frame  is  introduced  when  very  sensitive  films  are  employed.  An  opening  is 
made  through  the  bottom  of  the  camera  for  the  exposed  film  to  pass  through. 
This  opening  is  surrounded  by  a  flange  to  which  a  light-proof  bag  is  secured  to 
receive  the  film. 

Testing  Commercial  Albumen. — Gelatine,  dextrine,  and  mucilage  are 
generally  used  for  adulterating  the  dry  commercial  albumen.  Again,  the 
albumen  may  also  be  worthless  through  partial  coagulation.  For  testing  a 
sample,  two  grammes  are  stirred  into  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  by 
which  a  sophistication  with  flour  may  be  recognised.  The  mass  is  next 
diluted  with  water  to  make  200  c.c.;  if  the  albumen  contains  no  coagulated 
admixture,  the  solution  remains  clear.  To  100  c.  c.  of  the  solution  are  next 
added  35  c.  c.  of  a  one  per  cent,  tannin  solution  and  about  0'2  gramme  of  a 
pure  commercial  tartar.  This  mixture  is  agitated  and  filtered.  One  half  the 
filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  0'5  per  cent,  gelatine  solution  (of  which  25  c.  c. 
correspond  to  about  0  1  gramme  of  pure  commercial  tannin).  If  the  sample  is 
pure  albumen,  there  must  in  no  case  be  a  precipitate.  Should  the  gelatine 
cause  a  precipitation,  then  an  excess  of  tannin  is  present;  the  albumen  con¬ 
tains  in  this  case  either  adulterants  or  else  it  is  coagulated  in  part.  If  a 
precipitate  is  caused  at  the  second  addition  of  tannin  to  the  albumen  solution, 
the  albumen  is  adulterated  with  gelatine  or  similar  substances.  From  the 
quantity  of  tannin  required  for  the  second  precipitation  may  be  determined 
approximately  the  gelatine  present,  as  the  Utter  is  capable  of  precipitating 
about  four  times  as  much  as  the  same  weight  of  dry  albumen. 

Messrs.  C.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  106,  Charing  Cross-road, 
W.O.,  announce  that  they  have  hal  an  infringement  suit  pending  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  since  December, 
1896,  on  one  of  their  patents  of  December  29,  1891.  The  particular  articles 
against  which  this  suit  was  brought  are  Stafford’s  “  Concentrated  White  Paste,” 
and  Stafford’s  “Invincible  Liquid  Gum,”  which  are  alleged  to  be  imitations, 
respectively,  of  Higgins’  Photo-mounter  and  Higgins’  Taurine  Mucilage, 
covered  by  the  sail  patent.  Messrs.  Higgins  brought  this  suit  against  dealers 
in  New  York  City — customers  of  Mr.  Stafford — who,  after  full  notice  from 
them,  refused  to  discontinue  the  sale  of  these  infringements,  and  combined 
with  Mr.  Stafford  to  defy  their  legal  rights.  Mr.  Stafford  made  statements  to 
the  trade,  in  his  circulars  and  catalogues,  to  the  effect  that  his  paste  and 
mucilage  did  not  infringe  Messrs.  Higgins’  patent,  and  did  not  have  the  same 
composition.  After  a  full  refutation  of  these  misstatements,  and  after  legally 
proving  their  case  and  getting  one  decision  from  the  Court  in  favour  on  a 
motion  upon  a  minor  point,  an  offer  was  received  from  the  counsel  for 
Mr.  Stafford  and  the  aforesaid  dealers  to  settle  the  case  before  going  to  a  final 
issue  in  the  Court.  They  have  now  admitted  the  validity  of  Messrs.  Higgins’ 
patent,  the  fact  of  their  infringement,  and  that  they  have  proved  their  case, 
and  have  paid  the  sum  demanded  by  Messrs.  Higgins  to  cover  costs,  damages, 
and  royalties,  and  consented  to  the  issue  of  a  decree  and  injunction  of  the 
Court  in  their  favour. 

- - 

iiatent  Jletag- 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  madi  between  August  2  and 

August  6,  1898  : — 

Cinematographs. — No.  16,812.  “  Improvements  in  Means  or  Apparatus  for 

Ootaining  and  Projecting  Chrono-photographic  Images.”  Communi¬ 
cated  by  A.  Lumiere  and  L.  Lumiere.  B.  J.  B.  Mills. 

Wrapping  Films. — No.  16,821.  “Improved  Means  of  Enveloping  Sensitive 
Pnotographic  Films  and  Plates  for  Transport  and  Exposure  in  the 
Camera.”  G.  C.  Whitfield. 

Photographic  Pictures. — No.  16,959.  “Improved  Method  of  Producing 
Photographic  Pictures.”  Communicated  by  E.  Goldschmidt.  A.  J. 
Boult. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

August  11, — Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford,  following  on  the  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  on 
the  comparison  of  Barnet  bromide  paper  and  Velox  paper,  showed  a  number 
of  prints. 

Tne  Secretary  handed  round  some  exposure  books  by  Messrs.  Mawson  k 
Swan,  which  had  been  sent  him  for  distribution. 

A  question  was  next  read  from  the  box:  “What  is  the  best  method  of 
diffusing  the  light  in  enlarging  by  means  of  a  condenser,  with  gas  as  the 
illuminant  ?  ” 

Mr.  Welford  said  he  had  tried  moving  the  gas  light  during  exposure,  but 
found  that  did  not  answer. 

The  Secretary  said  that  in  uung  gas  there  would  be  an  image  of  the 
flame,  more  or  less,  and  suggested  the  use  of  ground  glass  as  a  diffuser. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  said  a  thin  piece  of  ground  glass  or  glass  coated  with  matt 
varnish,  placed  between  the  condensers,  would  diffuse  the  light. 

The  Chairman  said  he  used  a  three-wick  lamp  in  the  lantern  for  enlarging, 
and  placed  ground  glass  between  the  condenser  and  negative. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  said,  in  using  light  direct  from  a  gas  flame,  one  thickness 
of  tissue  paper  and  a  second  thickness  oiled  would  be  lound  effective. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was, 

Does  a  Subject  require  a  Longer  Exposure  in  Brilliant  Sunshine 
than  in  Diffused  Light, 

siy,  when  the  sun  is  hidden  by  a  cloud,  “to  bring  out  the  detail  in  the 

shadows?” 

Mr.  Welford  was  of  opinion  that  an  object  in  shadow,  in  bright  sunshine, 
is  darker  than  in  subdued  light,  and  that  it  would  require  longer  exposure. 

Mr.  Rapson  and  others  agreed  with  Mr.  Welford. 

The  Secretary  said  it  was  practically  the  same  thing  with  gas  and  electric 
light  in  comparison,  the  shadows  with  the  electric  light  were  much  more 
intense. 

Mr.  Burnand  said  the  rule  for  wet  plates  was  to  expose  for  the  shadows 
and  let  the  high  lights  take  care  of  themselves.  He  would  expose  for  the 
shadows  in  sunshine,  otherwise  the  detail  in  shadow  would  have  to  be  forced. 

The  Secretary  showed  prints  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  said  he  did  not  know  if  it  was  to  be  taken  absolutely,  but 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  opinion  as  to  the  shadows  being  denser  in  sunshine, 
it  was  a  case  of  contrast,  and  would  require,  he  thought,  shorter  exposure. 
He  said  it  had  been  optically  tested,  and  tables  were  published  by  a  man  in 
Vienna  on  the  actinic  quality  of  light,  and,  according  to  those  tables,  blue 
sky  =  33  and  sunlight  =  118  and  the  combined  power  of  the  two  =  about  150, 
and  he  could  not  see  that  shadows  in  brilliant  sunshine  were  darker,  it  was 
simply  a  matter  of  contrast.  He  proposed  a  way  to  test  this,  viz.,  examine 
the  shadows  through  a  long  tube,  shutting  out  the  high  lights.  But  he  was 
inclined  to  favour  the  tables. 

Mr.  Burnand  said  he  had  recently  noticed,  in  photographing  some  granite 
buildings  in  sunlight  in  the  north,  there  were  no  details  in  the  shadows. 
Had  he  given  more  exposure,  the  high  lights  would  have  suffered.  He  thought 
a  great  deal  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  light. 

Mr.  Welford  suggested,  as  an  instance,  taking  a  building  in  a  street  in 
shadow,  and  one  of  the  same  subject  in  diffused  light. 

Mr.  Wall  said  in  the  first  case  the  reflection  in  sunshine  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject  from  the  lighted  side  of  the  street. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  said  that  would  depend  largely  on  the  subject,  the  sun 
might  be  shining  on  a  bright  building,  which  would  reflect  on  the  shaded  side 
of  the  street  more  brilliantly  than  if  the  sun  were  shining  upon  a  dull 
building.  Some  amusement  was  caused  when  Mr.  Wall  asked  for  the  black¬ 
board,  on  which  he  sketched  a  diagram  of  two  sides  of  a  street,  and  indicating 
the  direction  of  light  with  a  diffused  sky,  a*hd  also  with  the  sun  shining  from 
one  side  of  the  street,  and  showing  the  lines  of  reflection  on  the  shaded  side 
of  the  street.  ,  . 

Messrs.  Welford  and  Rapson  made  sketches  also,  showing  their  views 
upon  the  subject.  . 

The  matter  was  finally  adjourned  until  the  next  meeting.  Several  members, 
among  others  Messrs.  Wali,  Welford,  Freshwater,  and  Bayston,  promised  to 
make  exposures  in  shadow  and  in  diffused  light,  and  bring  up  their  results 
for  discussion. 


View-finders. — No.  17,006.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  View-finders.” 
C.  Becjk  and  H.  C.  Beck. 


Jttmtngg  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


August. 


Name  of  Society. 


20  . |  West  London . . . 

22 .  Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

22  . i  North  Middlesex . 

23  .  Hackney . 

21  . 1  Photographic  Olnb . 

27 .  Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

27 . !  Hackney  . 


Subject. 


Excursion:  Benfleet. 

/Excursion:  Eckington,  Woollas  Hall, 
t  &c.  Leader,  O.  S.  Baynton. 
Technical  Meeting. 

Figures  m  Landscapes.  Roland  Whiting. 
(Discussion:  Mercury  Compared  with 
\  Silver  and  Uranium  as  Intensifies. 

{Excursion:  Meriden,  Walsh  Hall,  and 
Packington  Park.  Leader,  T.  Taylor. 
Excursion:  Sewardstone.  Leader,  H. 
W.  Dunkley.JiB 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

August  10,— Mr.  E.  A.  Newell  in  the  chair. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  best  way  of  spotting  negatives. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  the  chief  thing  to  avoid  was  the  overlapping  of  the  opaque 
medium  ;  he  recommended  the  application  of  a  very  small  dot  of  indigo  in 
the  middle  of  the  transparent  spot.  This  would  generally  be  sufficient,  for, 
even  if  the  opacity  obtained  deviated  slightly  from  the  immediate  surroundings, 

it  would  not  show.  ,  , ,  , 

Mr  Welford  did  not  agree  with  this ;  his  method  was  to  make  the  spot 
abolu'tely  opaque,  so  as  to  print  white,  and  then  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the 

prOn  the  subject  of  making  up  solutions,  Mr.  Nesbit  referred  to  the  great 
importance  of  adding  the  various  chemicals  in  a  certain  definite  order.  When 
recently  mixing  a  metol-hydroquinone  developer,  he  had  dissolved  the  hydro- 
quinone  first  and  had  added  the  metol  immediately  afterwards,  with  the  result 
that  the  solution  turned  purple,  some  chemical  combination  having  evidently 

^Mr  ^Welford  observed  that,  even  when  properly  made  up  and  well  corked, 
this  developer  will  always  turn  purple  after  a  time  and  become  very  weak  in 

itSA  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  best  way  of  keeping  solutions,  in  which 
Messrs.  Foxlee,  Nesbit,  Stretton,  Welford,  and  Williams  took  part. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

August  23-28  .  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  Hon.  Secre¬ 

tary,  Edward  Kitto,  The  Observatory,  Falmouth. 

Sept.  26-Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover  square,  W. 

,,  30-Nov.  5  .  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  W. 

Craigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

November  15-18 .  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones, 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

,,  [15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

,  23-26  .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

- ♦ - 

Com.Spon&mce. 


%  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
s  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

%  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


STEREOSCOPIC  LANTERN  PROJECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  I  notice  you  intend  referring  again  to  Mr.  Barber’s 
claim  that  his  magic-lantern  pictures  are  stereoscopic — they  certainly 
struck  me  as  giving  the  effect  of  distance  very  well — I  should  be  obliged 
if,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  deeply  versed  in  such  matters 
(of  which  number  I  am  one),  you  would  state  the  grounds  of  your  con¬ 
tention  that  two  pictures  are  necessary  to  get  stereoscopic  relief.  In 
nature  we  only  see  one  picture,  and  yet  we  get  effects  of  solidity  as  well 
as  distance,  do  we  not? — I  am,  yours,  &c.  J.  E.  Harvey. 

Stratford ,  E.,  Avgust  13,  1898. 

[Our  correspondent  had  better  consult  a  primer  on  the  subject 
of  stereoscopic  photography.  As  to  the  reason  why  single  plane 
pictures  never  can,  and  never  will,  show  true  stereoscopic  relief,  the 
matter  is  not  put  with  greater  terseness  and  clearness  than  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  on  the  stereoscope. 
Brewster  says :  “  When  the  artist  represents  living  objects  or 
groups  of  them,  delineates  buildings  or  landscapes,  or  when  he 
copies  from  statues  or  models,  he  produces  apparent  solidity  and 
difference  of  distance  from  the  eye ”  (our  italics,  Ed.  B.J.P.)  “by 
light  and  shade,  by  the  diminished  size  of  known  objects  as 
regulated  by  the  principles  of  geometrical  perspective,  and  by 
those  variations  in  distinctness  and  colour  which  constitute  what 
has  been  called  aerial  perspective.  But,  when  all  these  appliances  have 
been  used  in  the  most  skilful  manner,  and  art  has  exhausted  its  powers, 
we  seldom,  if  ever,  mistake  the  plane  picture  for  the  solid  which 
it  represents.  The  two  eyes  scan  it^  surface,  and  by  their  distance¬ 
giving  power  indicate  to  the  observer  that  every  point  of  the  picture 
is  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye.  .  .  .  The  effects  of 
stereoscopic  representation  are  of  a  very  different  kind  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  very  different  cause.  The  singular  relief  which  it  imparts 
is  independent  of  light  and  shade,  and  of  geometrical  as  well  as  of 
aerial  perspective.  .  .  .  The  stereoscopic  creation  is  due  solely  to  the 
superposition  of  the  two  plane  pictures  by  the  optical  apparatus 
employed,  and  to  the  distinct  and  instantaneous  perception  of  distance 
by  the  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  upon  the  similar  points  of  the 
two  pictures  which  the  stereoscope  has  united.” 

The  claim  that  a  projected  lantern  slide  can  show  true  stereoscopic 
relief  is  too  absurd  for  serious  discussion. — Ed.] 


EXPOSURE  METERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  John  A.  Randall’s  article  on  this  subject  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  of  August  5  contains  the  following 
accusation  against  all  inventors  of  and  traders  in  exposure  meters  at 
present  before  the  public,  the  actinograph  only  being  excepted :  “  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  instruments  have  been  captured  by  the  trader 
and  the  patentee,  men  who  do  not  concern  themselves  with  giving  in¬ 
struction  beyond  the  bare  working  details  of  their  own  particular  instru¬ 
ment.  As  a  consequence,  there  has  not  been  published  since  1888, 
when  Hurter  &  Driffield  patented  the  actinograph,  and,  forming  an 
honourable  exception,  gave  full  details  of  its  working  and  principles, 


any  publication  of  information  respecting  instruments  for  calculating 
exposure.” 

As  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  Watkins’  exposure  meter  (one  of 
the  instruments  obviously  alluded  to),  and,  as  one  who  has  written 
much  on  the  subject  of  exposure,  I  have  to  show  that  these  charges  are,, 
as  regards  the  “trader  and  patentee”  of  the  instrument  (separate 
individuals),  absolutely  untrue. 

Take  the  second  paragraph.  No  one  will  deny  to  any  of  the  work  of- 
Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  the  term  honourable,  but  it  is  untrue  that  in 
giving  full  details  of  the  working  and  principles  of  their  instrument 
they  formed  an  exception. 

I  introduced  my  own  instrument  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  paper  ex-r 
plaining  how  its  principles  differed  from  methods  which  had  preceded 
it,  touching  upon  the  history  of  the  subject,  and  giving  eredit  by  name 
to  Ackland,  Abney,  Burn,  Burton,  Hurter  &  Driffield,  Scott,  and 
Stanley. 

This  paper  is  published  in  full  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  of  April  18  and  25,  1890,  and  is  referred  to  by  the  Editor  a  few 
weeks  later  as  follows :  “  For  an  explanation  of  ihe  principles  underlying 
this  exposure  meter,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  able  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Watkins. before  the  Hereford  Photographic  Society.” 

Now  for  another  item  of  this  accusation,  “  these  instruments  have 
been  captured  by  the  trader  and  the  patentee.”  A  thing  must  exist 
before  it  can  be  captured.  No  exposure  meter  (in  the  sense  of  an 
actinometer  and  slide  rules  combined  in  one  instrument)  existed  before 
my  invention.  Not  only  so,  but  its  principle  was  new.  The  Scott  light 
tables  and  Burton  subject  tables,  which  formed  the  main  feature  of  the 
Platt  system,  were  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  actinometer  test  waa 
connected  with  the  time  of  exposure  in  quite  a  different  way  to  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Ackland  in  his  cardboard  slide  rules. 

A  third  item,  “  Men  who  do  not  concern  themselves  with  giving  in¬ 
struction  beyond  the  bare  working  details  of  their  own  particular 
instrument.” 

This,  again,  is  untrue.  A  paper,  “The  Elements  of  Photographic 
Exposure,”  which  deals  with  principles  only,  is  furnished  in  addition  to 
the  instructions  with  the  Watkins’  meter.  The  heavy  work  which  I  have 
undertaken  in  testing  speed  of  all  commercial  plates,  and  trying  to  keep 
in  touch  with  changes  by  printing  frequent  editions  of  the  speed  card, 
has  a  wider  scope  than  my  particular  instrument.  Editors  use  it  in 
answering  voluminous  and  exacting  queries.  It  is  used  (with  acknowl¬ 
edgment)  by  the  Editor  of  the  Photo-Beacon  in  compiling  exposure 
tables  for  use  with  American  plates.  The  pocket  volume,  Exposure 
Notes,  now  in  its  fourth  edition,  goes  far  beyond  “  bare  working  details 
of  its  own  particular  instrument,”  and  in  the  many  articles  I  have 
written  since  1890  on  various  points  of  exposure  (the  last  instance  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Photographer's  Record)  I  have  not  kept  within  such 
narrow  limits  as  Mr.  Randall  asserts. 

I  regret  that  this  letter  contains  so  much  ego,  but  the  nature  of  the 
accusation  makes  it  unavoidable. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

Hereford,  August  13.  Alfred  Watkins. 


SPOTS  ON  OPALINES  AND  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Some  few  weeks  ago  a  correspondent  asked  you  about 
spotted  opalines,  which  he  had  then  unfortunately  produced,  and,  seeing 
that  no  one  else  with  experience  in  such  matters  has  sent  you  a  line,  I 
purpose  stating  how  we  also  lost  a  batch  of  over  a  hundred  S  x  6  opalines 
some  years  ago.  Yellowish-grey  spots  and  streaks  appeared  within  a 
week  after  the  views  had  been  put  on  the  glasses,  the  lights  and  skies 
showing  them  conspicuously.  Inquiry  and  further  trials  with  the  same 
and  other  gelatine  revealed  the  origin  of  the  fault — the  assistant,  while 
working  up  the  batch  alluded  to,  kept  the  gelatine  steaming  hot,  and  so 
produced  decomposition.  He  had  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
gelatine  required  to  be  melted  only.  Up  till  then  we  had  been  working 
expensive  gelatine,  but  a  series  of  trials  and  tests  told  us  that  table-leaf 
gelatine  (a  French  make),  at  Is.  6 d.  a  lb.,  was  as  good  as  any. 

And  while  on  Spots  I  may  notice  one  of  your  leaders  last  week,  in 
second  last  paragraph,  attributes  many  spots  to  the  mounts ;  no  doubt; 
but  the  most  prolific  source  of  spots  in  photos  is  the  result  of  bad  washing 
after  fixing.  Let  any  one  examine  his  photos  after  the  changes  of  water, 
and  he  will  find  innumerable  little  air  bells,  and  so,  unless  these  are 
cleared  away  by  hand  washing,  the  spotting  of  his  photos  is  only  a  matter 
of  time.  That  is  the  experience  at  least  of  our  half  century  of  photo^ 
graphic  work.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  P. 

Edinburgh,  August  18,  1898. 


ACTION  OF  POTASSIUM  OXALATE  ON  GLYCERINE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  some  of  your  chemical  experts  explain  what  has 
puzzled  me  a  good  deal  ?  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  developing 
platinotype  prints  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a  saturated  solution.. 
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of  potassium  oxalate  and  glycerine,  using  a  brush  for  applying  it.  Some 
two  months  ago  I  mixed  this,  as  usual,  in  a  bottle  ;  but,  having  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  making  the  prints  at  once,  it  lay  by  in  a  locked  cupboard 
till  a  few  days  ago.  I  found  that  the  developer  dissolved  the  iron  salt 
from  the  paper,  but  thought  that  probably  the  paper  had  got  damp. 
I,  however,  convinced  myself  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  then,  on 
examining  the  bottle,  I  found  that  at  the  bottom  were  tabular  crystals  of 
some  salt.  Moreover,  the  solution  remaining  was  far  more  limpid  than 
it  should  have  been.  Throwing  it  away,  I  found  that  the  crystals  dis¬ 
solved  at  once  in  water  ;  and,  as  a  final  proof  that  the  developing 
solution  had  changed,  I  found  a  freshly  made  mixture  act  well,  though 
the  potassium  oxalate  was  taken  from  the  same  bottle  used  before.  It 
would  seem  that  the  salt  had  in  some  way  acted  on  the  glycerine,  but  that 
has  always  been  considered  perfectly  neutral. — I  am,  yours,  <&c., 

August  13,  1898.  J.  F.  T. 

- ♦ - 

Slnsumsi  to  ©omgpouimttjs. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay, 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


M.  H.  G.  In  our  next. 

F.  Willis. — The  address  is  Wal  worth-road,  S.E. 

Drinkwater  Butt. — We  will  bear  the  matter  in  mind. 

Photo-micrography, — S.  Reed.  With  the  most  modern  microscopic  objec¬ 
tives  of  short  foci  the  chemical  focus  is  practically  nil,  and  may  be 
quite  disregarded. 

Frilling. — A.  C.  Simply  a  matter  of  the  hot  weather  and  the  omission  of 
the  alum  bath.  Although  it  is  not,  with  the  brand  of  plates  in  ques¬ 
tion,  a  necessity,  as  a  rule  with  the  tropical  wtather  we  have  recently 
had  the  case  is  different. 

Tray  for  Silver  Solutions. — T.  Cox  asks  for  some  material  for  coating  the 
inside  of  wooden  trays  with  that  which  will  not  hurt  silver  solutions, 
and  will  itself  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  silver.  Theie  is  nothing  better 
for  the  purpose  than  paraffin  wax. 

Win  ton  says  :  “  Can  you  inform  me  whether  photographers  are  employed  in 
any  Government  Department;  and,  if  so,  how  the  appointments  are 
made,  and  where  to  obtain  all  particulars  ?” — In  reply  :  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  there  are  no  such  appointments. 

Keeping  P.O.P. — R.  C.  (Amateur). — There  is  no  objection  to  keeping  the 
paper  in  a  tin  case,  provided  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  metal. 
Roll  up  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  loosely,  and  put  into  the  case  ;  it  will 
then  unroll,  and  the  silver  paper  can  be  put  inside  that. 

Carbon  Printing.— T.  Rhodes.  Galvanised- iron  trays  will  do  quite  well  for 
the  carbon  process.  They  must  not,  however,  be  used  for  the  alum 
solution,  as  that  will  act  upon  the  zinc  and  destroy  the  coating.  A 
wooden  tray,  lined  with  lead,  will  be  the  best  for  that. 

Membership  of  the  R.P.S. — Ambitious  says :  “  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  let 
me  know  the  necessary  qualifications  to  become  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  ?  ” — In  reply  :  Obtain  a  form  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  The  principal  qualification  is 
a  desire  for  membership. 

Early  Photography. — Lecture.  You  will  find  a  description  of  the  very 
early  photographic  processes  in  Hunt’s  Manual  of  Photography.  It 
is  unfortunately  out  of  print,  and  has  been  for  many  years.  A  copy 
may  sometimes  be  met  with  at  second-hand  book  shops,  though  not 
often.  It  may,  however,  be  seen  at  the  reading-room  at  the  British 
Museum. 

Gold  Toning. — G.  Briggs.  The  quantity  of  gold  required  to  tone  a  sheet  of 
paper  depends  entirely  upon  the  tone  desired.  The  deeper  the  prints 
are  toned,  the  more  will  be  the  gold  consumed.  For  red-brown  tones 
not  half  the  gold  is  necessary,  that  is,  if  the  toning  is  carried  to  the  black 
or  purple  stage.  Moreover,  some  papers  require  more  gold  to  yield  a 
given  tone  than  others. 

Copyright. — Review.  If  you  have  a  valid  copyright — and  you  have  if  the 
facts  be  as  stated — you  can  certainly  recover  damages.  Write  to  the 
paper  politely,  and  make  an  immediate  claim  for  moderate  damages,  and 
intimate  that,  if  it  is  not  at  once  met,  proceedings  will  be  taken.  If 
you  are  a  member  ?of  the  Photograpic  Copyright  Union,  you  might 
put  the  matter  in  its  hands. 

<C  arbon  Printing. — T.  Blake.  The  reason  of  the  tissue  being  too  soft  to 
handle  while  being  sensitised  is  that  the  solution  was  too  warm.  This 
would  be  a  common  trouble,  with  the  hot  weather  we  have  had  lately, 
unless  the  solution  were  artificially  cooled.  It  should  not  exceed  60°  to 
65°  Fahr.  A  piece  of  ice  in  the  solution  will  quickly  bring  it  down  to 
that  temperature;  then  no  trouble  will  be  met  with. 


Collotype. — R.  W.  We  have  very  little  doubt  that  your  1  rouble  is  due  to 
the  plates  not  being  quite  level  in  the  drying  box,  and  for  two  reasons. 
First,  you  say  it  is  not  provided  with  proper  levelling  screws,  but  “only 
an  extemporary  arrangement.”  Second,  the  unevenness  in  the  prints 
proceeds  gradually  from  one  end  to  the  other.— Unless  the  plates  are 
accurately  level  when  drying,  an  evenly  printing  plate  will  not  be 
obtained. 

Photogravure. — T.  Ryley.  Photogravurists  do  not  work  according  to  grains 
of  the  perchloride  of  iron  per  ounce  for  the  etching  solution.  The 
usual  method  is  to  make  up  a  saturated  solution  of  the  iron  salt  in 
water,  and  then  dilute  it  to  the  different  strengths  desired,  judging  the 
strength  by  the  hydrometer.  The  Beaume  is  the  one  that  is  generally 
employed.  It  may  be  had  from  any  of  the  scientific-instrument  makers 
at  a  small  cost. 

Faulty  Lighting. — S.  W.  We  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  portraits  are 
badly  lighted.  They  lack  proper  chiaroscuro.  This  is  due  to  the  use 
of  direct  front  light,  which  gives  the  “map-like”  appearance  of  the 
faces.  The  remedy  is  to  shut  out  the  direct  front  light,  and  use  only  a 
more  or  less  front  side  light  or  a  high  side  light.  The  sketch  of  the 
studio  shows  that  in  it  the  most  perfect  portraiture  can  be  obtained. 
We  should  suggest  no  alteration  in  it  whatever. 

Clearing  Silver  Bath. — S.  A.  H.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  silver 
solution,  upon  which  albumenised  paper  has  been  sensitised,  turning 
a  dark  brown  ;  it  is  the  usual  thiDg.  Add  an  ounce  or  two  of  kaolin  to 
it  and  shake  vigorously  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
solution  will  be  decolourised.  The  kaolin  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  bottle,  and  the  solution  returned  to  it  alter  it  is  next  used.  In 
this  way  the  bath  will  be  kept  free  from  colour.  There  are  other  ways 
of  decolourising  the  bath,  but  this  is  the  simplest. 

Career  says  :  “I  wish  to  give  my  daughter,  age  17,  a  career  as  a  professional 
photographer,  and  am  desirous  of  securing  the  best  plan  of  instruction, 
a  plan  that  can  be,  if  required,  extended  over  some  years.  She  has  no 
present  knowledge  whatever  of  photography,  and  will  be  for  the  next 
six  months  at  a  boarding-school  in  London.  W.  What  is  the  ideal  plan 
of  training  to  adopt  ?  If  there  are  any  classes  she  could  attend  during 
this  next  six  months  in  London,  this  could  be  arranged.” — In  reply : 
Our  correspondent’s  best  plan  will  be  to  send  his  daughter  to  the  classes 
at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Photography,  309,  Regent-street,  W. 
These  classes  are  held  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  a  pro¬ 
spectus  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary  at  the  address  given. 

Enlarging. — T.  A.  Rouse  writes  :  “  In  making  enlargements  from  half-plate 
negatives  by  diffused  daylight,  without  a  condenser,  which  would  be 
the  best  lens  to  use?  i  have  three:  a  half-plate  wide-angle,  four- 
inches  focus,  a  half-plate  rapid  rectilinear  eight  and  a  quarter  inches 
focus,  and  another  of  ten  inches  focus.” — We  should  use  the  latter. 
Theoretically,  a  lens  that  will  take  a  negative  the  size  of  that  to  be 
enlarged  will  suffice  for  its  enlargement.  But,  in  practice,  one  a  size 
larger  is  preferable,  as  with  it  the  illumination  is  better  at  the  margins, 
and  better  definition,  with  a  large  aperture,  is  secured  than  when  a  lens 
of  shorter  focus  is  employed.  For  this  reason  professional  enlargers 
usually  use  a  lens  capable  of  taking  a  negative  a  size,  or  two  sizes, 
larger  than  that  to  be  enlarged. 

Mealy  Albumen  Prints. — Assistant  writes:  “Can  you  render  me  any 
assistance  ?  My  trouble  is  that  I  cannot  get  purple  or  dark  tones.  I 

use - ’s  ready-sensitised  paper  and  tone  with  the  acetate  or  the  borax 

bath,  both  of  which  aie  recommended  by  the  makers.  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  help  me,  as,  unless  I  can  get  better  prints,  I  shall  have  to 
leave  in  a  fortnight  ?  ” — As  no  data  are  supplied,  we  are  afraid  we  can 
render  but  little  assistance.  Usually  the  ready-sensitised  papers  are 
acid,  and  this  should  be  got  rid  of  before  the  prints  are  put  into  the 
toning  bath  by  immersing  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  washing  soda, 
say,  a  crystal  the  size  of  a  nut,  in  a  quart  of  water  before  toning.  Also, 
see  that  the  pads  and  backs  of  the  printing  frames  are  not  too  dry, 
as  the  presence  of  a  slight  amount  of  moisture  is  beneficial  while 
printing. 

Stained  Prints. — J.  J.  Southwood  sends  us  some  stained  prints  and  writes 
as  follows  :  “I  enclose  to  you  herewith  some  photographs  stained,  the 
origins  of  which  I  cannot  trace.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  would  let  me 
know  how  same  are  caused,  or  have  you  any  idea  of  their  nature  ?  Re¬ 
cently  I  have  had  a  large  number  go  wrong  like  specimens  sent.” — It  is 
quite  impossible  for  us,  or  any  one  else,  to  answer  such  queries  as  this 
by  simply  seeing  a  few  prints.  No  data  whatever  are  given  upon  which 
to  form  even  an  idea  ;  not  even  the  paper  used,  or  the  toning  bath  em¬ 
ployed,  is  mentioned,  or  anything  said  as  to  the  manipulations,  or  when 
the  yellowness  first  makes  its  appearance.  We  must  ask  our  corre¬ 
spondent  and  others,  when  seeking  information  as  to  their  troubles,  to 
supply  us  with  such  details  as  will  enable  us  to  form  some  accurate 
opinion  as  to  their  origin.  In  this  case  we  can  only  say  that  the  stains 
are  due  to  the  manipulations. 

Double  Tones. — Toning  writes:  “  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  the 

!  following  questions.  (1)  Using  the  separate  toning  bath  (gold,  ammonia, 

sulphocyanide  and  water)  I  find  some  of  the  prints  (vigaettes)  are 
yellow  at  the  edge  of  the  vignette,  and  then  blue  nearer  the  centre,  and 
brownish  at  the  centre.  Would  you  kindly  state  the  cause  of 
this?  (2)  The  bath  has  a  red-purple  tinge.  Does  this  matter? 
(3)  Small  bubbles  or  blisters,  the  size  of  pins’  heads  on  car¬ 
bons.  What  is  the  cause  ?  Many  thanks  for  answering  the  other 
questions  I  have  asked.” — 1.  Double  tones  are  very  prevalent  with 
some  gelatine  papers.  In  some  instances  they  are  due  to  the  free  silver 
not  being  removed  from  the  prints  before  they  are  put  into  the  toning 
solution.  2.  The  toning  bath  should  be  colourless,  though  we  have 
experienced  no  ill  effects  from  its  being  slightly  tinted.  3.  Doubtless, 
small  air  bubbles  imprisoned  between  the  transfer  paper  and  the  tissue. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Convention  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America  met  at  Celeron,  on  Chautauqua  Lake,  last  month. 
Some  details  of  the  principal  proceedings  may  interest  our 
readers.  The  official  report  that  has  been  published  In  two  or 
three  of  our  American  contemporaries  is  a  lengthy  tribute  to 
the  industry  of  the  stenographer  employed  to  do  the  work,  but, 
like  all  verbatim  accounts,  it  is  terribly  overloaded  with  un¬ 
illuminating  conventional  remarks  and  redundancies  which  it 
is  mere  waste  of  space  to  print.  We  should  say  from  this  that 
American  photographers  in  Convention  assembled  somewhat 
resemble  the  parrot  of  blessed  memory  in  that  they  suffer  from 
excessive  talkativeness.  If,  however,  we  are  doing  our  trans- 
Atlantic  brethren  an  injustice  in  this  respect,  we  must  refer 
them  to  the  official  stenographer,  who  has  credited  them  with  a 
volume  and  minuteness  of  utterance  such  as  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated  at  a  British  Convention,  or,  if  tolerated,  would  not 
find  its  way  into  print. 

*  *  * 

The  total  attendance  at  the  American  Convention  is  said  to 
have  been  between  350  and  400 — a  smaller  number  than 
hitherto.  The  magnitude  of  the  professional  exhibition  (there 


do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  amateur  photographers  at 
Celeron)  may  be  partly  estimated  from  the  fact  that  seventy- 
nine  awards  were  made.  In  some  of  the  classes,  however,  the 
medals  and  diplomas  were  withheld.  The  trade  appears  to  have 
strongly  supported  the  exhibition,  about  fifty  firms  of  plate  and 
paper-makers,  apparatus-manufacturers  and  dealers  having 
been  represented.  The  Convention  lasted  five  days.  Judging 
by  the  reproductions  that  have  been  published,  some  extremely 
fine  pictorial  work  was  exhibited,  but  it  also  appears  that  many 
photographs  of  exceedingly  poor  quality  were  shown.  Socially, 
the  meeting  seems  to  have  been  enjoyable,  and,  although  there 
were  some  excursions,  this  feature  was  not  made  so  much  of  as 
at  the  British  Convention.  The  business  meetings  of  the 
American  Convention  afforded  the  opportunity  of  getting 
through  a  great  deal  of  routine  work,  and,  on  the  whole,  what 
with  the  informal  nature  of  the  discussions  and  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  exhibitions,  we  should  say  that  the  American 
professional  photographer  derives  far  more  instruction  and 
benefit  from  a  visit  to  that  gathering  than  a  British  photographer 
does  by  attending  a  home  Convention.  The  former,  at  his 
Convention,  lives  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  matters 
vitally  affecting  professional  photography,  he  is  throughout  of 
one  mind  with  his  associates  and  confreres ,  while  here  at  home 
the  professional  photographer  and  his  interests  are  mere  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  gathering. 

*  *  * 

They  do  not  have  set  papers  at  the  American  Convention. 
The  President  read  an  address  which  at  least  had  the  merit  of 
brevity  inasmuch  as  it  only  occupied  about  forty  lines  of  print. 
A  Professor  Griffith,  who  appears  to  be  very  popular  with  the 
American  Conventioners,  delivered  two  or  three  speeches  on 
art  and  kindred  topics.  We  give  a  brief  extract  from  one  of 
the  Professor’s  deliverances  :  “  They  tell  me  that  I  am  usually 
in  a  good  humour,  but,  if  I  am  a  little  bit  trying  this  morning 
and  disposed  to  give  an  extra  stab,  remember  that  I  am  suffer¬ 
ing  with  a  boil  in  the  middle  of  my  back.  They  say  that  Job 
had  boils,  but  he  did  not  live  in  1898  and  have  other  things  to 
contend  with  as  well.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
That  was  said  a  thousand  years  ago  or  more,  and  it  is  equally 
true  to-day.  Men  have  been  thinking,  and  writing,  and  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  last  three  thousand  years,  and  you  can  find  it  in  the 
books  of  the  libraries.  Now,  I  would  not  waste  time  or  a 
single  cent  in  trying  to  think  out  anything  new  for  myself.  I 
would  simply  steal  the  thunder  of  other  people,  and  you  will 
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find  in  those  old  books  more  things  that  have  been  forgotten 
than  you  will  ever  dream  of  in  the  next  ten  thousand  years. 
We  are  simply  moving  in  a  revolution.  We  reach  a  certain 
standard  of  height  and  then  we  take  a  decline.  This  is  the 
history  of  every  nation  and  every  people,  of  every  invention,  of 
every  improvement,  and  of  every  particle  of  civilisation  in  the 
world.  The  American  people  are  now  on  the  upward  move, 
and  there  is  before  you  the  whole  world  to  cotquer,  in  art, 
science  and  literature,  and  in  every  human  achievement,  and 
then  we  will  reach  a  climax  and  go  down,  but  that  down¬ 
ward  movement  is  yet  hundreds  of  years  away  from  us.  It  is 
so  in  photography,  and  you  may  prove  it  by  the  work  that  is 
stretched  out  through  the  galleries.  The  work  of  this  year  is 
superior  to  that  of  last  3  ear,  as  that  of  last  year  was  im¬ 
measurably  superior  to  that  of  the  year  before.  There  is  yet 
an  immense  achievement  before  you.  The  thing  is  to  put 
brains  into  your  work,  to  know  what  a  picture  is,  to  know 
what  makes  a  picture,  and  to  put  more  poetry  and  human 
sentiment  and  human  pathos  in  it,  and  then  it  will  live.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  G.  G.  Rockwood,  who  is  the  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Copyright  League,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  copy¬ 
right,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  attempt  of  Congress  to 
deprive  photographers  of  all  copyright  interest  in  their  pro¬ 
ductions.  Alluding  to  the  Bills  dealing  therewith  lately  before 
the  American  legislature,  Mr.  Rockwood  said  that  the  Shofroth 
Bill  provides  tbat  a  photograph,  as  such,  made  of  any  object 
not  a  work  of  the  fine  arts,  and  not  an  illustration  in  any 
regular  publication  which  is  duly  entered  at  the  post  office  at 
its  place  of  publication,  shall  not  be  the  subject  of  copyright 
at  all.  The  Hicks  Bill  provides  that  a  line  photograph  in  the 
daily  papers,  not  the  work  of  the  fine  arts,  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  violation  of  the  copyright  laws.  Mr.  Hicks  was  not 
responsible  for  that  Bill ;  he  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Copyright 
Committee  in  Congress,  and  his  constituents  or  any  body  of 
men  send  a  Bill  to  him  and  ask  him  to  introduce  it,  and  he  is 
in  duty  bound  to  bring  that  before  Congress  or  before  his 
Committee.  He  very  quickly  saw  what  this  Bill  was,  and 
turned  it  down,  and  said  he  would  not  endorse  it.  The 
Shofroth  Bill  says  the  photograph  shall  not  be  subject  of  copy¬ 
right,  but  gives  such  right  to  publishers  who  are  not  the 
owners,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  owners.  The  Hicks 
Bill  seeks  to  give  to  the  daily  newspapers  the  right  to  repro¬ 
duce  and  print  copyrighted  photographs  without  credit  or 
payment  to  the  photographer  who  makes  them. 

*  *  * 

It  appears  that  the  Copyright  League  have  been  energeti¬ 
cally  agitating  in  the  matter,  and  hope  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  obnoxious  Bills.  A  demand  was  made  upon  the  League 
for  a  fair  and  equitable  Bill,  and  such  a  one  has  been  prepared, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  adopted.  According  to  Mr.  Rock¬ 
wood,  this  Bill  provides,  in  the  first  place,  that  everything  in 
the  photographic  line  shall  be  protected.  If  it  is  published 
without  consent,  without  payment,  or  without  recognition  of 
the  copyright,  for  all  the  plates  of  which  the  same  shall  be 
copied,  and  every  copy  thereof,  one  dollar  shall  be  forfeited  for 
every  copy  of  the  same  sold  or  exposed  for  sale.  The  next 
point  is,  the  sum  to  be  recovered  in  any  action  to  be  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  or  more  than  five  thousand  dollars. 


One  of  the  attractions  of  the  American  Convention  was  Mr. 
Hollinger,  of  New  York,  who,  although  only  established  in 
that  city  for  about  two  years,  has  made  a  great  reputation  ffir 
very  fine  portraits  of  a  kind  with  which  perhaps  the  work  of  Mr. 
Crooke,  of  Edinburgh,  is  only  comparable.  Mr.  Hollinger  had 
one  or  two  lengthy  chats  with  his  brother  Conventioners,  and 
we  append  some  brief  but  pregnant  extracts  from  his  remarks, 
which  seem  to  show  that  his  methods,  as  well  as  his  work,  are 
original  : — “  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  success  I  have  now 
to  the  fact  that  I  quit  knowing  anything.  I  just  stopped 
knowing  anything,  I  went  round  trying  to  see  what  people 
were  feeling  in  art.  I  went  to  reading  art  literature  and 
studying  pictures  everywhere,  and  everything  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  line.  I  have  just  tried  to  fill  up  with  the  idea  of 
pictures,  and  not  with  the  idea  of  criticism  \  but  to  see  what 
people  enjoyed,  and  why  they  enjoyed  it,  and  what  they 

saw  in  it.  I  just  fill  up  with  that  idea . Tne  greatest 

things  come  from  doing  what  comes  before  you  every  minute, 
without  fixing  anything.  I  never  light,  I  never  pose,  I  never 
f uss  with  my  sitter,  raise  the  head  or  the  hand,  or  fool 
with  them  in  any  way,  and  I  get  the  simplicity  of  every 
subject  in  my  pictures.  No  one  ever  saw  a  picture  come  from 
my  studio  that  was  posed  in  the  least.  We  do  not  do  any 
dozen  business.  I  get  more  from  one  little  carbon  picture 
than  the  best  of  you  get  for  a  dozen.  I  got  $10  for  a  d«  zen  in 
Drayton  ;  I  get  $10  now  for  the  smallest  picture  I  make,  if  it 
is  but  an  inch  square.  I  get  $5  for  every  platinum  print,  and 
I  do  not  show  any  proof. 

*  *  * 

I  am  just  a  common  fellow  from  Ohio,  and  I  do  not  know  any 
more  than  you  do,  but  I  had  the  courage  to  go  there  and  do 
it.  I  had  to  do  something,  and  I  just  went  to  the  highest 
place  I  could  get,  and  did  it.  Let  me  tell  you  :  You  go  home 
and  make  something  of  every  customi  r  different  from  anything 
you  ever  made  of  him.  If  3  ou  make  a  fine  negative,  do  not 
show  them  but  one  print,  and  that  the  best  you  can  make,  and 
tell  them  it  is  a  special  thing  at  a  special  price,  and  don’t  you 
sell  it  unless  you  get  the  special  price.  Charge  for  it,  and 
make  the  people  pay  it,  as  the  artist  does.  An  artist  would  bfr 
considered  a  fool  who  would  sell  a  dozen  pictures  at  the  same 
time  because  they  were  good  ones.  Another  thing,  we  never 
disappoint  a  customer.  We  say,  Come  the  day  after  to-morrow 
for  your  work  finished.  They  come  in,  and  we  make  it  a  point 
to  have  the  picture  ready  for  them.  I  have  been  in  New  York 
two  years,  and  I  have  the  first  customer  yet  to  come  in  and 
not  get  their  work  when  we  promised  it.  I  will  be  glad  to  see- 
you  in  New  York.  It  is  the  commonest,  simplest,  homeliest 
place  you  have  ever  seen,  where  I  am.  There  is  no  photo¬ 
graphic  background  in  it ;  there  is  no  retouching  frame  in  it, 
or  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  will  not  take  you  any  time  to  look 
around.  I  have  a  skylight,  and  it  is  an  east  light.  Mr.  Rock¬ 
wood  said  to  me,  ‘I  do  not  see  how  you  can  work  an  east 
light,’  but  I  do  work  it,  and  the  sun  shines  in  every  day,  but 
I  make  pictures  there.  I  am  the  retoucher  of  the  place  my¬ 
self.  I  made  eighty-five  negatives  one  day  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  myself,  and  the  next  day  they  were  all  finished,  and  the 
people  came  in  and  got  their  work.  We  haven’t  a  retouching 
frame  in  the  place.  We  hold  them  up  in  our  hands  and  take 
out  the  bad  spots,  and  the  people  like  it  all  right ;  it  is  so 
different  from  the  res*1,  you  know.  We  use  platinum  paper. 
That  is  the  easiest  for  us.  We  print  by  daylight.  There  is- 
never  a  day  that  we  cannot  print  one  picture,  and  you  can 
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tell  your  customers  that  it  will  be  ready  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Christmas  time  we  make  single  pictures,  and  we  have  all 
finished  by  Christmas.  After  Christmas  we  had  to  employ 
new  help  to  do  the  work  that  had  been  put  off  by  other  photo¬ 
graphers.  A  year  ago  I  did  the  work  myself;  to-day  there 
are  seven  of  us.  After  Christmas  we  had  a  chance  to  pick  out 
the  other  fellows  the  other  photographers  turn  off.  We  never 
say  anything  about  money  to  our  customers.  We  ask  no  pay 
in  advance.  We  do  not  bore  our  customers  about  money 
We  put  it  on  a  strictly  artistic  basis.  You  do  not  have  to  pay 
for  it  if  you  do  not  like  it,  and  you  do  have  to  pay  for  it  if 
you  do.” 

*  *  * 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  Mr.  Hollinger  said  :  “  If  any  of 
you  come  to  New  York  to  see  me,  I  will  take  you  into  the 
operating  room,  the  print  room,  the  dark  room,  and  any¬ 
where  ;  but  not  you  or  any  one  else,  not  even  the  boy  who  carries 
the  plates  for  me,  can  go  into  the  operating  room  when  I  make 
a  sitting.  I  do  not  have  any  one  in  there  but  myself  and  my 
sitter.  The  mother  has  to  go  out ;  I  take  the  children  in 
with  me.  I  kick  the  ball  in  the  operating  room,  and  I  get  in 
there  and  get  acquainted  with  the  children,  and  the  mother 
stays  out  unless  it  is  a  little  bit  of  a  baby  I  cannot  hold  my¬ 
self,  and  that  is  the  only  time  I  allow  it.  Frequently  they 
want  to  go  in.  I  have  a  nice  way  of  telling  I  do  not  like  to 
have  them  watch  me.  I  want  to  concentrate  the  attention  of 
that  sitter.  I  never  asked  anybody  to  smile.  I  never  say, 
Smile.  I  never  tell  anybody  to  look  cross  ;  they  generally  do 
that,  any  how,  and  I  take  them  just  as  they  are,  without  any 
suggestion  of  an  assumed  expression.  I  just  take  the  people, 
and  if  the  expression  does  not  suit  me  I  throw  it  away,  and  if 
the  picture  does  not  suit  them  they  have  to  throw  it  away. 
The  assumed  expression  is  ofcen  a  smile  in  one  feature,  perhaps 
the  mouth,  and  the  eyes  another  expression,  and  there  you 
have  a  composite  expression.  An  expression  called  up  for  the 
mouth  has  no  business  in  a  picture  whatever.  See  people  as 
their  friends  see  them,  and  take  their  pictures  that  way.  The 
more  negatives  I  have  the  richer  I  am.  We  have  to  have 
expense.  I  had  a  young  lady  come  in  with  her  mother  not 
long  ago,  and  she  wanted  a  sitting,  and  her  mother  was  bound 
to  go  in  and  see  her  daughter  pose.  Afterwards  the  daughter 
went  out  of  the  operating  room,  and  the  mother  said,  ‘  Well, 
how  did  he  pose  you?’  The  daughter  said,  ‘Pose  you?  pose 
you?’  She  said  ‘pose  you  ’  three  times.  ‘  Why,  he  did  not 
pose  me ;  he  just  stood  me  up  there  and  took  me  just  as  stiff 
as  he  could,’  and  I  got  along  splendid  with  it,  and  they  were 
surprised.  The  old  lady  wanted  to  come  in  and  tell  me  how  to 
pose  her.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  Hollinger.  He 
does  not  imitate  anybody.  I  do  not  follow.  I  just  do  things 
I  see.  I  never  go  into  the  operating  room  with  my  mind 
made  up  what  I  am  going  to  make.  Do  not  try  to  make  any 
two  pictures  alike.  Make  a  variety,  and  you  will  enjoy  the 
business.  Those  are  points  that  are  worth  knowing.  Make  a 
great  variety.  Do  not  make  too  many  pictures  of  the  same 
kind.  Remember  that.” 

*  *  * 

Our  extracts  have  been  sufficient  to  show  that  the  American 
Convention  is  ahead  of  its  British  prototype  in  direct  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  professional  man.  One  thing  above  all  others 
excites  our  admiration,  and  that  is  the  freedom  and  lack  of 
reserve  with  which  such  a  prominent  photographer  as  Mr. 


Hollinger  talked  to  an  assembly  of  his  brethren,  and  fully  ex¬ 
posed  his  business  and  technical  methods  for  their  information 
and  profit.  It  would  be  a  decidedly  novel  experience  to  wit¬ 
ness  an  Eogllsh  photographer  taking  his  competitors  so 
thoroughly  into  his  confidence  as  Mr.  Hollinger  took  his 
brethren  at  the  American  Convention.  We  have  observed,  not 
without  amusement,  some  recent  references  to  the  desirability 
of  improving  the  British  Convention,  and,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discern,  the  idea  seems  to  be  to  import  the 
patronage  of  the  Society  element  with  an  accompaniment  of 
“  tone,”  whatever  that  may  be.  This  sort  of  thing  might 
please  the  superior  person,  but  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that 
it  would  meet  the  taste  of  professional  photographers,  who,  if 
they  were  catered  for  more  on  the  lines  of  the  American  Con¬ 
vention,  would,  we  do  not  doubt,  more  largely  support  the 
P.C.U.K.  than  they  do  at  present,  and  thus  give  that  institu¬ 
tion  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  greater  good  than  it 
has  so  far  been  able  to. 

- ♦ - 

PYRO  ACETONE. 

It  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  a  truism  that  finds  expression 
in  print,  or  at  one  meeting  or  another  almost  every  week,  if 
we  said  that  pyro  ammonia  remains  the  favourite  developer 
above  all  others,  but  such  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  the  case. 
Of  course,  every  now  and  then  we  hear  complaints  about  its 
staining  proclivities  on  plates  and  fingers,  but,  nevertheless, 
its  power  and  elasticity  and  wide  range  of  control  render  it 
the  sheet  anchor  of  the  careful  photographer. 

In  thus  referring  to  pyro  ammonia,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  we  are  overlooking  the  rival  claims  of  pyro  soda,  which 
perhaps,  numerically  speaking,  enjoys  more  extensive  use.  On 
the  contrary,  for  mere  convenience  under  tolerably  fixed  con¬ 
ditions,  in  fact  as  an  “  automatic  ”  developer,  and  one  which,  at 
the  same  time,  is  free  from  most  of  the  staining  proclivities  of  its 
rival,  pyro  soda  is  bad  to  beat.  But,  as  has  more  than  once 
been  pointed  out,  it  possesses  none  of  the  elasticity  and  range  of 
power  of  the  other  combination,  but  requires  a  fairly  close 
adherence  to  correctness  of  exposure.  Though  it  is  true  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  over-exposure  may  be  successfully 
met,  and  that  to  a  more  limited  degree  under-exposure  may  be 
dealt  with,  if  known  or  suspected,  at  the  commencement  of 
development,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  effectively  control 
the  action  as  it  proceeds.  The  weak  point  of  soda  development 
lies  in  the  absence  of  capability  for  progressive  or  “  tentative  ’’ 
development,  and  the  inability  to  accelerate  its  action,  except 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  case  of  under-exposure.  In  fact, 
the  action  commences  with  the  full  power  of  the  solution, 
while  its  progress  is  marked  by  a  continuously  increasing 
degree  of  restraint,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  ammonia,  a  weak 
developer  to  commence  with  may  be  gradually  strengthened  to 
meet  either  under-exposure  or  the  exigencies  of  the  natural 
Increase  of  restraint. 

The  substitution  of  acetone  for  the  alkalies  in  previous  use 
therefore,  appeared  to  us  likely  to  meet  the  objections  against 
the  use  of  either  ammonia,  or  soda,  or  of  caustic  alkalies  or  their 
carbonates ;  since  it  is  at  the  same  time  entirely  devoid  of 
tendency  to  stain  like  pyro  ammonia,  and  of  the  excessive 
restraining  action  that  accompanies  the  use  of  the  carbonates 
and  limits  their  developing  power.  In  other  words,  it  seemed 
probable  that,  by  using  acetone  in  the  same  manner  as  ammonia 
solution  in  successive  quantities  as  required,  the  ideal  developer 
would  be  attained,  combining  the  power  and  characteristics  of 
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pyro  with  the  cleanness  of  the  newer  kinds  of  reducing  agents. 
Whether  this  will  eventually  prove  the  case  we  shall  cot  at 
present  venture  to  say  ;  but,  after  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  with  the  new  developer  during  the  past  few  weeks,  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  prospect  as  most  promising. 

By  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros,  we  have  been  in  a 
position  to  try  the  solutions  issued  by  MM.  Lumiere  Freres, 
which  we  presume  is  prepared  according  to  the  formulte 
published  by  them  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  pyro  and  sul¬ 
phite  of  soda  solution  is  supplemented  by  plain  acetone  solution 
of  such  a  degree  of  purity  as  to  be  free  from  excessive 
restraining  action.  At  any  rate,  in  addition  to  MM.  Lumiere’s 
solution  we  have  obtained  identical  results  with  pyro  and 
neutral  sulphite,  but  not  with  metabisulphite  ;  in  fact,  with 
the  latter,  a  largely  increased  proportion  of  acetone  produces 
an  inferior  result. 

This  result  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  if  we  look  at  the 
probable  action  of  the  acetone.  According  to  Watts’  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry ,  acetone  forms  definite  compounds  with  the 
alkaline  bisulphites,  and,  taking  this  into  account  as  well 
as  MM.  Lumiere’s  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  acetone,  acting  upon  the  neutral  sulphite  of 
s  )da,  forms  the  bisulphite  compound  referred  to,  at  the  same 
time  liberating  sodium  hydrate.  So  that,  in  fact,  the 
developer  consists  actually  of  pyro  and  caustic  soda,  with  the 
bisulphite  compound  as  a  stain-preventive  and  mild  restrainer. 
In  the  case  of  the  metabisulphite,  the  combination  takes  place 
without  the  liberation  of  any  active  alkali,  and  the  developing 
action,  such  as  it  is,  is  dependent  on  other  causes  which  seem 
more  obscure. 

For  a  fixed  developer,  under  normal  conditions,  the  pro¬ 
portions  given  by  them  can  scarcely  be  improved  upon, 
namely,  one  part  of  their  concentrated  pyro  solution,  diluted 
with  three  parts  of  water,  as  a  stock  solution,  to  which  one- 
tenth  of  its  volume  of  acetone  is  added  for  use.  Or,  to  two 
ounces  of  an  ordinary  three-grain  pyro  solution,  with  sulphite 
of  soda,  we  have  added  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  acetone.  This, 
as  has  been  said,  forms  a  capital  developer  for  ordinary  or 
normal  circumstances,  though,  except  with  plates  that  are 
naturally  inclined  to  thinness,  a  slightly  reduced  proportion 
of  acetone  appears  to  act  as  well,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
slowly.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  restraining  bromide  is 
used  or  required.  Development  commences  and  proceeds 
under  these  conditions,  very  quickly  during  the  present  hot’ 
weather,  beiDg  often  complete  in  three  or  four  minutes.  Un¬ 
like  hydroquinone,  metol,  glycin,  and  other  of  the  new  agents, 
the  image,  though  clean  and  free  from  stain,  is  deceptive  in 
character  if  judged  on  the  3ame  lines  as  those  agents,  as  it 
comes  down  far  less  in  fixing,  and  if  development  be  pushed  as 
far  as  would  be  the  case  with,  say,  metol,  the  result  would  be 
over -density. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  connexion 
with  pyro  acetone ;  the  deposit,  though  clean  and  free  from 
sta'n,  altogether  lacks  that  transparent  thinness  that  so 
frequently  distinguishes  films  developed  with  metol,  for 
instance.  The  image  possesses  more  “stopping  power,”  and 
we  think  is  capable,  under  similar  conditions,  of  rendering 
better  gradation  than  any  of  the  newer  agents,  including  even 
metol  and  hydroquinone  in  conjunction,  which,  in  our  experi¬ 
ence,  comes  nearer  to  pyro  ammonia  than  any  other. 

But  another  point  we  desire  to  emphasise  is  that  in  cases  of 
unknown  exposure  the  acetone  may  be  added  a  little  at  a  time, 


precisely  as  was  formerly  invariably  done  with  ammonia,  and 
also  that  it  may  be  used  in  larger  proportion  than  that  given, 
if  necessary,  without  green  fog  or  any  of  the  evil  effects  that 
would  follow  an  overdose  of  ammonia.  Further,  if  needful, 
bromide  may  be  used  in  case  of  over-exposure,  or  in  order  to 
increase  contrast,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  action 
is  very  energetic. 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  question  of  the  possibility  of 
repeated  use.  So  far  as  developing  power  is  concerned,  the 
solution  can  be  used  apparently  over  and  over  again.  We 
have  developed  as  many  as  four  half-plates  in  the  same  two 
ounces  of  solution.  But  the  “  morality  ”  of  that  course  of 
procedure  is  always,  we  think,  open  to  doubt.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  acetone,  the  first  negative  will  be  the  densest,  and  each 
succeeding  one,  no  matter  what  addition  of  acetone  or  of 
bromide  be  made,  will  be  softer  and  softer.  The  acetone,  though 
volatile,  does  ot  appear  to  escape  so  quickly  as  ammonia 
under  similar  conditions,  but  even  largely  augmenting  the 
quantity  after  each  development  does  not  appear  to  get  over  the 
tendency  to  increasing  softness,  while,  if  no  further  addition 
be  made,  the  image  will  be  thinner ,  in  addition  to  softer. 

AVe  may  conclude  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  additions  to  our  developing  formula 
that  has  been  made. 

- -•» - 

THE  CARE  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  LENSES. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  article  in  the  issue  of  the  5th 
inst.,  wherein  it  was  pointed  out  that  careless  treatment  often 
led  to  lenses  of  the  highest  class  becoming  reduced  to  second 
or  third-rate  ones  :  then  only  the  glasses  were  dealt  with. 
Here  we  shall  refer  more  particularly  to  the  mounts,  for  as 
much,  sometimes  more,  impairment  of  the  performance  of  the 
instrument  arises  from  the  mount  as  from  the  glasses  them¬ 
selves.  In  these  circumstances,  fortunately,  the  evil  is  easy 
of  remedy,  whereas  that  proceeding  from  the  glasses  is  not, 
without  invoking  the  stid  of  a  skilled  optician.  Here  is  a  case 
in  point  that  came  under  our  notice  quite  recently,  which 
serves  to  show  what  trouble  may  be  caused  by  the  mount  of 
the  lens. 

A  professional  friend,  acting  on  the  suggestion  we  made  a 
little  while  back  on  stereoscopic  portraiture,  determined  to 
make  some  practical  experiments  in  that  direction.  To  that 
end  a  disused  bi-lens  carte  camera,  of  early  date,  was  un¬ 
earthed.  One  lens  had  been  in  situ,  the  other  had  been 
removed  and  brought  into  pretty  frequent  use  for  other 
purposes.  This  was  now  replaced  on  the  camera  as  at  first. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  two  halves  of  the  negatives 
taken  with  them  were  unequal;  one  seemed  to  be  brighter 
and  crisper  than  the  other.  The  one  taken  by  that  which 
had  been  in  use  appeared  to  have  received  more  exposure,  or, 
rather,  was  flit  and  fogged,  while  the  other  was  crisp  and 
brilliant,  and  seemed  to  have  been  taken  by  a  better  instru¬ 
ment.  As  the  lenses  were  by  one  of  the  leading  makers,  and 
they  were  originally  supplied  as  a  pair,  some  old  negatives, 
taken  with  them  years  ago  on  wet  collodion,  were  looked  out, 
and  they  all  appeared  identical  in  the  two  halves.  Light  in 
the  camera  was  at  first  suspected,  but  a  close  inspection  failed 
to  reveal  it,  and  little  or  no  difference  could  be  detected 
between  the  images  on  the  focussing  screen.  However,  on  our 
removing  the  ground  glass,  and  with  our  head  sheltered  with 
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the  focussing  cloth,  we  found,  on  looking  through  the  lenses, 
that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  at  once  apparent.  It  was 
due  to  reflections  and  flare  from  the  Inside  of  the  mount  of  the 
iens  that  had  been  in  use.  It  had  become  polished,  and  a 
?reat  deal  of  the  blacking  worn  off  by  frequent  cleaning,  as 
well  as  from  the  stops.  The  insides  of  both  mounts  and  the 
stops  were  sent  to  be  reblacked,  and  it  was  then  found  that 
the  two  Instruments  worked  in  perfect  unison. 

Although  the  lens  with  the  defective  mount  had  been  in 
pretty  constant  use,  no  fault  was  noticed  with  it,  and  it  was 
only  when  it  was  again  put  to  work  with  its  twin  brother  that 
its  shortcomings  were  discovered.  This  incident  serves  to 
show  how  the  gradual  deterioration  of  an  instrument  may 
remain  undetected,  though,  of  course,  the  negatives  taken  with 
it  are  not  so  good  as  they  might  have  been.  In  the  case  just 
cited  the  lenses  were  portrait  combinations,  and  were  only  used 
in  the  studio,  but  the  same  thing  applies,  and  in  an  enhanced 
degree,  to  lenses  used  out  of  doors,  as  they  are  worked  in  a 
stronger  light,  and  the  effect  would  be  the  greater.  We  have 
seen  lenses  of  the  rectilinear  type  constantly  being  used,  the 
stops  of  which  have  been  little  better  than  naked  brass,  while 
the  insides  of  the  mounts,  and  particularly  the  hoods,  were 
almost  devoid  of  blacking.  All  this,  of  course,  means  impaired 
brilliancy  in  the  negatives. 

Many  lenses  are  now  mounted  in  aluminium,  and  it  will  be 
obvious  that  with  them  still  greater  care  is  necessary  than 
in  the  case  of  brass,  as  any  removal  of  the  blacking  is  a  far 
more  serious  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  exposes  a  white  metal 
instead  of  a  yellow  one.  Stops  in  constant  use  become  in  time 
little  better  than  bare  metal,  especially  at  the  edges  of  the 
apertures,  and  thus  by  their  reflections  cause  more  or  less  loss 
of  brilliancy  in  the  image.  The  iris  form  of  diaphragm  is  a 
great  sinner  in  this  direction,  as,  by  reason  of  its  construction, 
the  leaves  or  vanes  are  in  constant  friction  while  being  set, 
and  thus  quickly  become  bright  polished  and  reflective.  For 
this  reason,  we  know,  several  photographers,  notwithstanding 
the  convenience,  will  not  have  iris  diaphragms  in  their  lenses. 

In  the  days  of  wet  collodion,  when  the  deepest  shadows  in 
the  negative  were  represented  by  bare  glass,  any  lack  of 
brilliancy  was  more  quickly  observed  than  is  the  case  with 
gelatine  plates,  though  it  may  be  present  all  the  same  ;  there¬ 
fore  those  who  aim  at  obtaining  the  best  work  their  lenses 
will  yield  should  periodically  examine  them  and  the  mounts, 
particularly  as  any  shortcomings  in  the  latter  can  be  remedied 
by  themselves  and  with  little  trouble.  This  is  best  done  by 
focussing  some  well-illumined  subject  and  then  removing  the 
ground-glass  screen,  covering  the  head  with  the  focussing 
cloth,  and  then  looking  through  the  lens  to  see  if  any  light  is 
reflected  from  the  inside  of  the  mount  or  stops,  or  from  the 
edges  of  the  glasses.  If  so,  the  evil  should  at  once  be  remedied, 
as  this  light  reaches  the  plate,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  or 
Less  impairs  the  brilliancy  and  crispness  of  the  image. 

While  examining  the  lens  in  this  way  it  will  often  be  noticed 
that  the  inside  of  the  camera  has  become  to  an  extent  polished 
and  reflective.  The  light  so  reflected  reaching  the  plate 
militates  against  the  brilliancy  of  the  negative,  and  sometimes 
is  an  unsuspected  source  of  fog.  This,  of  course,  is  easy  of 
remedy. 

As  we  have  already  said,  much  of  the  perfection  of 
results  depends  upon  the  “  tools,”  i.e.,  the  lenses,  with  which 
they  are  produced  ;  therefore  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  one 
who  pays  a  high  price  to  obtain  the  best  instrument  for  his 
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work  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  retain  it  in  its  original  and, 
consequently,  best  condition,  and  to  see  that  it  is  in  that  when¬ 
ever  it  is  employed.  A  lens,  however  excellent,  is  only  used 
at  its  best  when  the  glasses  are  perfectly  clean  and  the  inside 
of  the  mount  and  fittings  are  as  dead  a  black  as  black  can 
make  them.  The  same  also  applies  to  the  camera. 

- 1 - - — 

Energy  of  Eight  and  Chemical  Energy. — The  Revue 
Scientifique  for  July  30  contains  a  summary  of  M.  Berthelot’s  recent 
researches  on  the  relations  existing  between  the  energy  of  light  and 
chemical  energy.  M.  Berthelot’s  leading  idea  is  that  the  true 
chemical  equivalent  of  light  energy  can  only  be  measured  by  means 
of  an  endothermic  irreversible  reaction— that  is  to  say,  by  a  reaction 
which  progresses  with  absorption  of  energy,  and  with  the  formation 
of  products  which  cannot  recombine  spontaneouslylunder  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  experiment.  These  conditions  exclude  many  actino- 
metric  methods  hitherto  used.  Thus  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  cannot  be  employed,  for  in  this  case  the  action  induced  by 
light  is  exothermic  ;  the  energy  liberated  is  not  that  which  has  been 
received  as  light,  but  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  chemical  energy 
pre-existing  in  the  uncombined  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  Photographic 
actinometers  are  also  excluded  for  the  same  kind  of  reason,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  products  of  the  reaction  tend 
to  recombine.  Thus  metallic  silver  or  silver  subchloride  and  free 
chlorine,  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on  silver  chloride,  can 
recombine  spontaneously.  The  reactions  studied  by  M.  Berthelot 
are  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid  into  nitrogen  peroxide,  oxygen 
and  water,  and  the  decomposition  of  iodic  acid,  hydriodic  acid,  and 
oxide  of  mercury  respectively  into  their  elements.  It  was  observed 
incidentally  that  the  more  refrangible  rays  only  are  effective  in  the 
cases  of  nitric  and  hydriodic  acid,  and  that  in  the  decomposition  of 
hydriodic  acid  a  periodide  of  hydrogen  is  formed  intermediately. 
Carbon  dioxide,  and  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen  were 
not  affected  by  exposure  to  sunlight.  M.  Berthelot  is  engaged  in  a 
deeper  study  of  the  energy  relationships. 


Photographs  versus  Samples.  —  A  correspondent 
favours  us  with  the  following  extract  from  a  provincial  morning 
contemporary:  “The  application  of  photography  to  the  matter 
of  mercantile  samples  has  wrought  a  marvellous  economy  in 
scores  of  wholesale  trades.  The  loss  upon  samples  is  thousands 
of  pounds  annually.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  sample  hats  are 
sold  at  absurd  prices  in  London.  A  successful  retail  trade 
in  shoes  has  been  built  up  by  a  concern  that  began  by  buying 
samples  brought  in  by  commercial  travellers  at  the  end  of  each 
season.  What  is  true  of  hats  and  shoes  is  equally  true  of  a  hundred 
other  articles  of  merchandise.  Photography  has  made  it  possible  to 
sell  to  advantage  by  sample  bulky  articles  that  cannot  be  carted  all 
over  the  country  by  travelling  salesmen.  Furniture,  iron,  and  brass- 
work,  massive  clocks,  and  a  hundred-and-one  other  such  articles,  are 
thus  sold.  Cut  glass  and  china  are  among  the  samples  most  success¬ 
fully  photographed.  The  art  of  commercial  photography  is  one  re¬ 
quiring  considerable  technical  skill,  and,  in  a  certain  way,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  posing.  The  essential  thing  in  the  pose  of  a  sample  is  that 
it  shall  result  in  producing  a  faithful  picture  of  the  original,  and  the 
chief  advantage  that  photography  has  over  many  cheaper  pictorial 
processes  is  its  truthfulness.” 


“A  Message  from  the  Sky.”- — “This,”  says  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  “  is  a  new  variant  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  sea¬ 
shore.  Yesterday  (Monday,  August  22)  we  received  a  post  card  as 
follows :  ‘  Dropped  from  balloon,  20/8/98.  Third  voyage,  all  well. 
Will  send  MS.  in  day  or  two.  J.  M.  Bacon.  This  card  was  picked 
up  at,’  and  then  in  another  handwriting,  ‘  Rainham,’  from  which 
place  it  was  posted  to  this  office  by  some  obliging  wayfarer.  Our 
readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Bacon,  who  ascended 
from  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  is  pursuing  his  series  of  im¬ 
portant  aerial  researches,  and  they  will  share  with  us  the  hope  that 
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the  third  expedition  will  prove  at  least  as  successful  as  the  first. 
We  shall  shortly  furnish  them  with  an  account  of  the  scientific 
results  of  the  ascent  from  Mr.  Bacon’s  pen.” 

/  - — - - - 

Stelease  of  2RSr.  S&alstead. — A  Foreign  Office  communica¬ 
tion,  published  in  the  press  on  Tuesday  last,  states  that  Mr.  Balfour 
has  received  a  telegram  from  the  acting  British  Consul  at  San  Juan 
de  Puerto  Rico,  reporting  that  the  Governor-General  had  granted  a 
free  pardon  to  Mr.  Freeman  Halstead,  and  that  he  was  set  at  liberty 
on  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  Halstead,  who  is  a  native  of  Canada,  was 
acting  in  Cuba  as  the  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
Me  was  arrested  at  San  Juan  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  for  photo¬ 
graphing  the  fortifications  of  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  but  was 
released  on  its  being  ascertained  that  he  was  a  British  subject.  A 
short  time  after  he  was  again  discovered  photographing  the  forts 
and  guns,  and  was  rearrested,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
%o  nine  years’  imprisonment. 


is  not  shown  on  plan,  but  is  dotted  over  the  distorted  image  in  fig.  3,  8(j 
that  the  two  may  be  compared. 

The  diagram  represents  a  typical  case  of  distortion,  but  it  is  only  on  1 
case  out  of  many  possible  ones,  and  it  possesses  certain  features  peculia 
to  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  formed,  which  features  mu- 
not  be  mistaken  for  universal  characteristics.  With  regard  to  the  hori  | 
zontal  distortion,  as  shown  by  the  convergence  of  the  sides,  the  button 
of  the  image  (which  corresponds  to  the  top  of  the  object,  the  imag 


THE  CORRECTOR  OF  THE  DISTORTION  PRODUCED  BY 
TILTING  THE  CAMERA. 

Part  I. 

The  nature  of  the  problems  I  have  endeavoured  to  solve  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows.  Assuming  that  the  distortion  produced  by  tilting 
ihs  camera,  without  using  the  swing  back,  can  be  corrected  by  copying 
in  the  camera  with  negative  and  copy  inclined  to  certain  angles,  the 
following  questions  arise  : — 

1.  What  are  the  respective  angles  to  which  negative  and  copy  are  to 

be  inclined?  * 

2.  From  what  data  should  these  angles  be  determined  ? 

3.  Will  these  angles  permit  sharp  focus  to  be  secured  in  all  parts  cf 

the  copy  ? 

4.  What  limitations,  if  any,  are  there  to  the  process  of  correction  ? 
With  regard  to  the  first  three  questions  I  have  arrived  at  certain 

definite  results  which  will  be  explained  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
With  respect  to  the  fourth  question,  the  investigations  are  not  yet 
complete,  though,  to  some  extent,  the  nature  of  the  limitations  can  be 
indicated. 

The  first  matter  for  consideration  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
tortion  produced  by  tilting  the  camera. 

Fig.  1  shows  diagrammatically  in  section  the  relative  positions  of 
abject,  d  G  e ;  image,  b  F  c ;  and  lens,  a.  For  convenience  the  axis  of 


X 


being  inverted)  is  reduced  in  width,  while  the  top  is  increased;  this - 
a  universal  characteristic.  Again,  the  vertical  distortions  of  the  uppe 
and  lower  parts  of  the  image,  above  and  below  the  line,  / /,  are  sioiila 
to  the  horizontal  distortions.  This  is  accidental,  for,  though  the  bottOD 
part  is  always  reduced  both  in  height  and  width,  yet  the  top  will  b 
reduced,  instead  of  being  increased  in  height,  if  the  distance,  a  G,  i  ■ 
extended.  Hence  we  cannot  correctly  describe  vertical  distortion  a 
either  an  increase  or  diminution  of  height,  but  we  can  express  bothi! 
and  the  horizontal  distortion  as  ratios.  In  fig.  3  consider  ihe  image  t< 


Fig.  3. 


be  divided  into  four  portions  by  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  passin 
through  the  point,  F.  Then  the  vertical  distortion  of,  say,  the  upper  righ 

hand  portion  can  be  described  by  the  ratio  and  the  horizontal  disto: 
►  *  J 

b  b1 

tion  by  — ■ .  In  both  cases  the  width,  Ff,  being  taken  on  a  line  passin 

■v/ 

through  the  point  where  the  axis  of  the  lens  intersects  the  image,  an 
also  corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  correct  image  produced  by  usii 
the  swing  back. 

The  ratios  of  distortion  of  the  other  three  portions  of  the  image  can 
expressed  similarly,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  them  into  considerate  j 
for,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  one  portion  only,  and  succeed 
correcting  its  distortions,  the  other  portions  will  also  be  corrected  as 
natural  consequence. 

These  ratios  of  vertical  and  horizontal  distortion  will,  in  the  formula 


hs  fens  (G  F)  is  placed  horizontally,  and  the  object  is  shown  as  if  inclined; 
but,  if  the  diagram  is  turned  so  that  the  line,  d  e,  becomes  vertical,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  diagram  correctly  represents  the  condition 
of  things  produced  by  simply  tilting  the  camera,  and  also  that  the 
angle,  d  G  x,  or  G  e  k,  is  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  camera  back 
from  the  vertical,  or  to  the  tilt  of  the  camera  baseboard  from  the 
horizontal  This  angle  will  be  defined  throughout  as  the  angle  A. 

In  fig,  2,  the  object  (which  is  assumed  to  be  rectangular)  and  the 
image  are  shown  on  plan,  and  from  the  plan  and  section  the  distorted 
image  is  determined  and  Bhown  in  fig.  3  by  solid  lines. 

If  the  swing  back  had  been  employed,  the  plate  would  have  been  in¬ 
clined  forward,  as  shown  in  section  by  the  dotted  line,  m  F  n,  parallel 
with  the  object,  and  the  image  would  then  have  been  exactly  similar  in 
proportion  to  the  object,  though  on  a  different  scale.  This  correct  image 

*  It  will  eventually  appear  that  another  adjustment,  of  a  different  nature,  is  also 
Meessary. 


be  simply  expressed  by  -  and  r ;  h  representing  the  height,  b  F ;  iv  tb 

bb 

width,  Ff;  and  r  standing  for  the  ratio  of  horizontal  distortion,  or  -y- 

It  will  be  found  that  these  ratios  will  appear  in  the  form  of  the  combine 
h 

ratio  fu^y  expresses,  or  symbolises,  the  distortion  present  l 

the  portion  of  the  image  under  consideration. 

The  correct  proportions  of  the  object  must  also  be  considered,  and  the 
.  ,  .  G  e  H 

can  be  expressed  in  a  similar  way  by  the  ratio  or— .  As  we  ai 

deailng  with  a  parallel-sided  figure,  W  represents  the  width  at  any  part. 

h 

With  regard  to  the  distorted  image,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ratio  —  wi 

not  have  the  same  value  during  the  process  of  correction  unless  the  ax 
of  the  lens  still  intersects  the  image  at  the  point  F.  It  is,  howeve: 
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jsolutely  essential  that  these  ratios  should  remain  constant,  otherwise 
e  shall  not  be  able  to  establish  any  relationship  between  the  equations 
unded  upon  them.  The  position  of  the  point  F  must  therefore  be 
j  corded  when  the  negative  is  taken,  and  this  can  be  easily  done  if  the 
ns  and  plate  are  truly  central.  If  they  are  not,  their  relative  positions 
ust  be  determined  and  recorded  in  some  way.  Notches  on  the  edges  of 
ie  rebates  of  the  dark  slides  would,  perhaps,  be  the  best  means  of 
arkirg  this  essential  datum,  which,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  is 
aportant  from  another  point  of  view. 

Having  settled  on  a  method  of  expressing  the  nature  of  the  distortion 
hich  exists  in  the  image,  the  next  point  is,  What  are  the  factors  that 
stermine  its  amount,  or,  in  other  words,  that  fix  the  value  of  the  ratios 
distortion?  Considering  that  the  process  of  correction  involves  a 
wersal  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  distortion  was  produced,  it  is 
ddent  that  these  factors  must  form  the  data  that  have  to  be  determined 
l  answer  to  question  2. 

A  very  obviously  important  factor  is  the  angle  of  inclination  or  tilt  of 
jie  camera  (the  angle  J);  this  must  therefore  be  recorded.  Another 
ctor  is  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  object,  for,  if  this  be  varied,  all 
her  conditions  remaining  the  same,  we  find  that  the  ratios  of  distortion 
iry  ;  as  the  distance  increases,  the  ratios  diminish.  Then  there  is  a 
drd  factor,  the  size  of  the  object,  for  if  that  were  smaller  than  shown, 


it  of  the  same  proportions  (i.e. 


H 

W 


remaining  constant),  the  ratios  would 


i  less.  Furthermore,  we  may  note  that  in  this  case  they  would  corre- 
iond  exactly  with  those  of  a  larger  similar  object  at  a  certain  greater 
stance  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  double  the  distance,  a  G,  the  ratios  of  the 
rage  will  agree  exactly  with  those  of  an  image  produced  at  the  distance, 
G,  from  an  object  of  half  the  size  but  of  the  same  proportions.  These 
ro  factors,  distance  and  size,  have  therefore  to  be  considered 
gether. 

A  fourth  factor  is  the  position  of  the  lens  axis  relative  to  the  object.  If 


TT 

is  is  varied,  the  other  factors  being  undisturbed,  the  ratio  _  is  altered, 

W 

id,  consequently,  also  the  ratios  of  distortion.  The  point  F  records  the 
lative  position  of  the  lens  axis  ;  and  the  importance  of  fixing  this  point 
is  already  been  sufficiently  insisted  upon. 

The  three  last  factors  mentioned  may  be  expressed  as  one,  and  that  is 
igle  of  view ;  and,  as  we  have  the  distorted  image,  and  know  the  posi- 
m  of  the  point,  F,  the  angle  of  view  can  be  recorded  and  reproduced  if 
3  simply  note  the  distance,  of,  which,  as  it  is  one  of  a  pair  of  con- 
gates,  may  be  denoted  by  v. 

These  factors  of  distortion,  and  the  data  by  which  they  are  recorded, 
ay  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

The  relative  amount  of  distortion  present  in  the  quarter  image,  or 
ie  value  of  the  compound  ratio  which  expresses  that  distortion,  depends 

pon  tilt  of  camera  and  angle  of  view.  The  data  to  be  recorded  are _ 

igle  of  tilt,  distance  at  aF  (or  v),  and  position  of  the  point  F. 

Knowing  the  conditions  under  which  the  distorted  image  was  formed, 
7  reproducing  those  conditions  exactly  the  distortion  can,  of  course,  be 
erected  so  far  as  proportions  are  concerned.  There  is,  however,  a 
•actical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  restoring  all  the  conditions,  inasmuch 
the  preservation  of  the  exact  distance,  v,  involves  the  use  of  a  lens  of 
certain  definite  focus  to  produce  a  copy  to  a  particular  scale  ;  or,  if  we 
ive  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  lenses,  we  can  then  only  produce  a  copy 
a  certain  size.  The  question  therefore  is,  how  is  a  variation  in  the 
ugth,  aF,  to  be  compensated  for  in  the  copying  process,  or,  in  other 
ords,  how  are  the  only  other  variable  factors,  viz.,  the  angles  of  inclina- 
m  of  negative  and  copy,  to  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  an  alteration 


a  F  ? 


Referring  again  to  figs.  1  and  2,  we  can  from  them  establish  an 
[uation  showing  the  relationship  between  the  angle  of  tilt  of  the 
tmera,  the  proportions  of  the  object,  and  the  ratios  of  distortion, 
ius  : — 


inclination  of  negative  and  copy,  and  the  proportions  of  the  latter,  which 
,  IF 

can  be  indicated  by  —x 

Figs.  4  and  5  represent  in  a  similar  manner  to  figs.  1  and  2  the 
positions  in  section  and  plan  of  negative,  copy,  and  lens  when  both  the 


former  are  inclined,  for  the  present  assuming  that  they  must  be  inclined 
in  opposite  directions,  as  tentative  experiments  with  the  camera  would 
appear  to  indicate. 

The  top  portion  of  negative  above  lens  axis  and  the  lower  correspond¬ 
ing  part  of  the  copy  only  are  shown,  the  rest  being  omitted  for 


the  sake  of  clearness.  The  quarter  image  only  is  actually  considered. 
The  point  F  corresponds  with  F  in  figs.  1  and  2,  and  the  negative 
being  supposed  to  be  the  same  (though,  to  avoid  increasing  the  length  of 

the  image,  it  is  not  actually  drawn  to  correspond),  remains  a  constant 

value.  The  angle  of  inclination  of  the  negative  from  the  vertical  is 
denoted  by  B ,  and  that  of  the  copy  by  C.  It  is  assumed  that  these 
angles  are  so  adjusted  as  to  correct  the  horizontal  distortion  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  parallel-sided  figure,  the  proportions  of  which  are  represented 

.  G  e  H1  .  .  .  7  H 

by  the  ratio  - —  or  — -,  which  may ,  or  may  not,  equal  — ,  or  the  proper- 
(j  0  W1  \V 

tions  of  the  original  object.  The  sides  being  parallel,  k  e\  of  course,, 

equals  G  g,  or  W1. 

From  section — a  k  :  ai  :  :  k  e  :  hi 

From  plan —  ak  :  ai  : :  k  e1  :  ib1 

.  • .  k  e  :  b  i  :  :  k  e1  :  i  b1 


:  :  Gg  :  bb1 
G  e  cos.  C  __  G  g 
b  F  cos.  B  bb1 
cos.  G  _G_g  6T  _  _h_  W1 

cos.  B  b  b1  Ge  rw  EL1 . 


Comparing  this  result  with  equation  1,  it  is  at  once  evident  that,  at 
h  W1  W 

—  has  a  constant  value,  if  — ,  =  — ,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  correct  pro- 
r  w  £L  £L 

portions  of  the  image  are  restored  and  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
distortion  eliminated,  then 


Cos.  C 
Coe.  B 


cos.  A 


3 


From  section  —  a  k  :  ke  ::  aF  :bF 
From  plan —  ak  :  k  t1  :  :  a  F  :  Fbl 
.  G  e  cos.  A  _  b  F 
ke 1  F  b1 

but  ^  (compare  figs.  2  and  3) 


.•.  cos.  A 


b_F  Gg 
bb 1  X  Ge 


h  W 

-  X  Tr 

r  w  H 


1 


We  can  next  similarly  establish  the  relationship  which  exists  in  the 
peration  of  copying  between  the  ratios  of  distortion,  the  angles  of 


This  equation  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  establishes  a  definite  srotie 
which  must  always  exist  between  the  angles  C  and  B  when  the  distortion 
of  the  image  is  perfectly  corrected  in  both  directions.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  as  it  does  not  in  any  way  indicate  the 
values  of  C  and  B.  The  important  value  of  a  F  is  not  taken  into 
account,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  variations  in  this  length  do  not 
affect  the  ratio  of  the  angles,  but  only  their  individual  values.  All  the 
data  that  we  before  saw  must  be  essential  are  included,  excepting  only 
this  one  dimension  ;  but,  with  the  help  of  equation  3,  we  can  construct  a 
geometrical  figure  that  will  indicate  the  relationship  between  the  angle* 
and  this  distance.  C.  Welbobne  Pipes. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING  IN  INTAGLIO. 

[Abstract  of  piper  read  before  the  Camera  Club.] 

The  intaglio  processes  of  photo-engraving  are  naturally  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  kindred  processes  for  photo-block  printing,  and,  indeed,  for 
line  work  and  for  certain  methods  of  half-tone  work  they  are  identical ; 
but  in  the  more  recent  developments  of  half-tone  work  the  processes  for 
the  two  purposes  diverge  so  completely  that  they  require  separate 
treatment,  and  therefore. in  this  piper  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  the 
intaglio  processes,  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted.  The  story  I  shall 
have  to  teil  will  be  for  the  most  part  an  old  one,  and  go  over  well-trodden 
ground,  but  I  think  it  is  well,  from  time  to  time,  to  look  back  to  those 
early  workers  who  have  gone  before,  with  the  object  of  keeping  their 
memoiy  fresh  among  us,  and  still  finding,  perchance,  some  instruction 
and  guidance  from  their  labours  and  experience. 

In  1813,  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce,  a  landowner  of  C  ialons-8ur-Saone, 
a  man  of  many  experiences  as  priest  and  soldier,  and  of  a  highly  experi¬ 
mental  turn  of  mind,  took  up  the  new  art  of  lithography,  but,  finding 
some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  suitable  stone  for  the  purpose,  bethought 
himself  of  trying  polished  metal  as  a  substitute,  and  tried  to  obtain  im¬ 
pressions  from  drawings  in  lithographic  chalk  on  pewter  plates.  He  also 
covered  his  metal  plates  with  solutions  of  guaiacum  and  other  resins,  as 
well  as  with  engravers’  varnishes,  and,  though  the  steps  which  led  to  it 
are  not  very  clear,  he  seems  to  have  discovered  that  asphaltum,  or 
bitumen,  which  is  the  basis  of  most  of  these  varnishes,  was  changed 
under  the  influence  of  light,  and  became  insoluble  in  its  ordinary  solvents 
in  the  parts  acted  on  by  light.  As  a  solvent  for  making  his  varnish,  he 
seems  to  have  used  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  also  the  oil  of  Dippel, 
bone  oil,  which  in  its  purified  form  is  said  to  be  a  pale,  limpid,  fragrant, 
volatile  oil,  discoloured  by  exposure  to  light.  For  developing  the  images 
after  exposure  to  light,  he  seem3  to  have  generally  used  a  mixture  of  oil 
of  lavender  and  oil  of  white  petroleum.  He  placed  his  varnished  plates 
under  drawings  and  sheets  of  music,  and  exposed  them  to  light,  and  thus 
obtained  plates  which  could  be  etched,  and  from  which  impressions  could 
be  taken.  From  these  early  steps  he  was  led  to  the  idea  of  obtaining  on 
his  metal  plates  the  representation  of  outside  objects  by  the  action  of 
light  alone.  He  made  up  a  rough  camera  with  the  scanty  and  imperfect 
materials  he  had  at  hand,  and  prosecuted  his  researches  with  energy  for 
several  years.  As  we  can  well  understand  now,  they  were  not  crowned 
with  the  success  they  well  deserved,  but  they  incontestably  secured  a 
place  for  the  new  art  of  sun  printing  among  the  graphic  arts.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  there  are  no  detailed  accounts  of  Niepce’s  early  experi¬ 
ments  and  results.  The  only  information  we  can  gain  about  them  is  very 
fragmentary,  and  contained  in  letters  to  his  brother,  Claude.  In  1827  he 
presented  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  accompanied  by  specimens  of  his 
plates  and  prints,  but,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  publish  the  details  of  his 
process  until  it  was  perfected,  the  paper  could  not  be  received. 

By  following  up  his  uncle’s  work  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
Niepce’s  nephew,  the  Commandant  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  in  concert  with 
the  erg -aver,  Lemaitre,  who  had  been  associated  with  his  uncle,  was  able 
to  prc  duie  really  practical  results  both  in  line  and  half-tone,  and  published 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  subject.* 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  treatise  a  note  by  Niepce  himself  on  his 
work  will  be  found,  and,  although  the  question  is  not  directly  connected 
with  photographic  engraving,  it  will,  I  think,  be  very  interesting  and 
novel  to  most  of  us  to  know  that  Niepce  seems  to  have  anticipated  the 
latest  discoveries  of  Lippmann  in  colour  photography. 

He  says:  “  Two  attempts  at  landscapes,  on  glass,  taken  in  the  camera 
obscura,  have  given  me  results  which,  although  defective,  seem  to  me 
deserving  of  being  recorded,  because  this  mode  of  application  may  be 
more  easily  perfected,  and  come  to  possess  quite  a  special  interest. 

“  In  one  of  these  attempts,  the  light  having  acted  with  less  intensity 
has  removed  the  varnish  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  gradations  of  tints 
more  strongly  marked,  so  that  the  impression,  viewed  by  transmission, 
reproduces  to  a  certain  extent  the  known  effects  of  the  diorama. 

“In  the  other  attempt,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  action  of  the 
luminous  fluid  had  been  stronger,  the  most  exposed  parts,  not  having 
been  attacked  by  the  solvent,  remained  transparent,  and  the  difference  of 
colours  results  solely  from  the  relative  thickness  of  the  more  or  less 
opaque  layers  of  the  varnish.  If  the  impression  is  viewed  by  reflection  in 
a  mirror  from  the  varnished  side,  and  under  a  fixed  angle,  it  produces  a 
great  deal  of  effect,  whilst,  viewed  by  transmission,  it  only  presents  a  con¬ 
fused  and  colourless  image,  and  what  is  most  astonishing  is  that  it  seems 
to  imitate  the  colours  of  certain  objects.  In  thinking  over  this  remarkable 
fact,  I  believed  it  possible  to  draw  conclusions  from  it  which  might  allow 
it  to  be  connected  with  Newton’s  theory  on  the  phenomenon  of  coloured 
rings. 

“It  would  suffice  for  this  to  suppose  that  a  certain  prismatic  ray,  say, 
for  example,  the  green  ray,  in  acting  on  the  substance  of  the  varnish,  and 
combining  itself  with  it,  gives  it  the  degree  of  solubility  necessary  for  the 
resulting  layer  after  development  and  washing  to  reflect  the  colour  green. 
However,  observation  alone  can  prove  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  and 
the  thing  appears  to  me  sufficiently  interesting  in  itself  to  encourage  new 
researches,  and  give  rise  to  a  closer  and  fuller  examination.’’ 

Until  the  introduction  of  improved  collochromate  methods,  the  bitumen 
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process  was  fairly  extensively  used  for  photo-engraving  and  photo-litho¬ 
graphy,  both  in  line  and  half- tone.  In  the  hands  of  Negre,  Baldus, 
Amand  Durand,  Delessert,  Leffmann,  and  other  French  and  German 
photo-engravers  it  yielded  exceedingly  fine  results,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  specimens  I  have  brought.  I  believe  it  is  still  used  for  photo-block 
work  in  line,  because  it  gives  such  a  delicate  sharp  image.  The  great 
drawback  to  the  use  of  bitumen  is  its  comparative  insensitiveness  to  light, 
except  in  very  thin  films  ;  but  this  has  been  largely  overcome  by  separating 
the  insensitive  and  more  or  less  soft  and  oily  constituents  of  the  bitumen, 
which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from  the  sensitive  constituents 
which  are  insoluble  in  those  liquids,  and  are  of  a  dry,  hard,  and  brittle 
nature.  They  also  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur,  on  which  much 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  asphaltum  to  light  appears  to  depend.  I  may 
mention  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  that  some  very  interesting 
researches  on  asphaltum  have  lately  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  especially  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
Clifford  Richardson,  on  the  Trinidad  asphaltum. 

Niepce  continued  his  researches  unaided  till  1827,  but  with  little 
success.  He  then  met  Daguerre,  who  had  also  been  working  at  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  after  a  time  entered  into  partnership  with  him  and  imparted 
to  him  the  results  of  his  researches,  among  which  was  the  darkening 
action  of  iodine  upon  the  silvered  plates  on  which  some  of  his  bitumen 
images  were  produced.  Tuis  seems  to  have  turned  Daguerre’s  attention 
to  iodised  silver  as  a  photographic  agent,  and  in  1839  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  process  since  known  as  Daguerreotype  was  published,  almost 
contemporaneously  with  the  processes  of  Talbot  and  Bayard  for  producing 
negative  pictures  in  the  camera  on  iodised  paper. 

The  new  process  was  no  sooner  fairly  started  than  attempts  were  male 
to  produce  printing  plates  by  etching  the  developed  image.  Dr.  Donne 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  publish  results.  He  found  that  nitric 
acid,  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water,  attacked  the  silver  forming  the 
dark  parts  of  the  image,  while  it  had  no  action  on  the  mercury  in  the 
lighter  parts.  After  a  few  minutes’  biting  the  plate  was  washed,  inked 
up,  and  proofs  pulled.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  results  were  very  im¬ 
perfect,  and  the  plates  did  not  stand  printing  owing  to  the  softness  of 
the  silver. 

Krasner,  Berres,  and  Grove  proposed  methods  of  etching  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type  plates  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current.  In  Grove’s  method  the 
plate  to  be  etched  was  made  the  anode  attached  to  the  positive  pole  of 
the  battery,  and  plunged  into  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  current,  attacked  the  mercury  and  not 
the  silver.  After  washing  and  clearing  off  the  deposited  chloride  with 
weak  ammonia,  the  plate  was  ready  to  be  printed,  and  the  process  had 
the  advantage  that  the  proofs  obtained  were  positive,  showing  objects,  as 
they  were  seen  in  nature.  These  plates  also  were  defective  as  printing 
plates. 

Fizeau  first  etched  the  plates  as  deeply  as  possible  with  a  mixture  of 
nitric,  nitrous,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  which  attacked  the  silver  and 
left  the  mercury,  the  etching  being  repeated  as  often  as  seemed  desirable, 
though  never  very  deep.  In  order  to  obtain  more  depth,  the  plate  was 
oiled  with  linseed  oil,  and  wiped  off  in  the  same  way  as  the  ink  in  copper¬ 
plate  printing,  leaving  a  certain  amount  of  oil  in  the  hollows  which, 
when  dry,  became  hard  and  resistant.  The  etched  plates  were  then 
placed  in  a  gilding  bath  attached  to  a  battery,  and  gold  deposited  on  the 
higher  parts.  After  cleaning  away  the  oil,  and  applying  an  aquatint 
grain,  they  were  again  bitten  with  nitric  acid,  which  acted  on  the  silver, 
leaving  the  gold  untouched.  In  order  to  render  the  silver  plate  more 
capable  of  withstanding  the  wear  and  tear  of  printing,  it  was  faced  with 
a  thin  film  of  copper,  which  could  easily  be  removed  when  required.  In 
this  way  fairly  good  results  seem  to  hive  been  obtained. 

Various  methods  of  etching  Daguerreotype  plates  were  put  forward 
by  Beuviere,  Chevalier,  Heller,  Piil,  and  others,  but  none  of  them 
have  survived.  Many  other  ingenious  and  interesting  processes  of 
chemical  engraving  in  intaglio  applicable  to  pihotography  have  been 
proposed  by  Poitevin,  Gamier  and  Salmon,  Vial,  Dulos,  but  do  not 
appear  to  have  come  into  practical  use.  Mention,  may,,  however,  be 
made  of  one  of  Gamier  and  Salmon’s  processes,  which  might  possibly 
still  be  found  useful  for  the  direct  etching  of  plates  produced  in  the 
camera  through  a  fine  cross-line  screen.  A  brass  plate  is  exposed  in  the 
dark  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  light  behind 
a  negative,  and  rubbed  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  dipped  in  mercury,  which 
only  attaches  itself  to  the  parts  unaltered  by  the  light.  An  inking  roller 
charged  with  printing  ink  being  now  passed  over  the  plate  will  only  ink 
up  those  parts  left  untouched  by  the  mercury,  and  produces  a  black  ana 
white  image  which  is  capable  of  being  etched  in  many  ways.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  such  a  method  would  have  any  practical 
advantage  over  those  now  in  use. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Fox  Talbot  brought  out,  in  1839,  a 
process  of  photography  in  the  camera,  in  which  he  used  paper  sensitised 
with  silver  iodide,  and  developed  the  image  with  gallic  acid,  contem¬ 
poraneously  with  Daguerre’s  process.  In  the  same  year  Mungo  Ponton 
brought  to  notice  the  photographic  properties  of  the  bichromate  oi 
potash,  and  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  understood  the  rationale 
of  its  action,  which  was  afterwards  explained  by  Becquerel,  and  still 
more  fully  by  Swan  and  Eder,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  most  im¬ 
portant  series  of  valuable  processes  of  reproduction,  and  especially  ot 
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photographic  engraving  in  intaglio.  Based  on  the  imperfect  work  of 
Talbot,  Pretsch,  and  Poitevin,  improved  by  many  subsequent  workers, 
4hey  have  undoubtedly  taken  the  lead  as  practical  methods  of  repro¬ 
duction  for  all  classes  of  subjects,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  until  some¬ 
thing  very  much  better  is  brought  forward,  they  will  continue  to  keep  it. 

As  you  all  probably  know,  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  spread  on  glass  or  paper,  or  any  other  suitable  support,  and 
exposed  to  light,  has  many  very  valuable  properties  which  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  photographic  engraver  or  process  worker  in  various 
ways. 

(1.)  The  gelatine  becomes  more  or  less  insoluble  in  hot  water. 

(2.)  In  also  becomes  unabsorbent  of  water  in  the  parts  exposed  to  light, 
■and  in  proportion  to  the  action  of  light ;  and  by  placing  in  cold  water  a 
film  which  has  been  exposed  under  a  photographic  negative,  moulds  or 
reliefs  may  be  formed  from  which  casts  can  be  made  in  plaster  or  by 
•electrotyping. 

(3.)  If  a  film  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  be  exposed  to  light  under  a 
photographic  negative,  and  then  moistened  with  wa’er,  like  a  lithographic 
stone,  and  a  roller  charged  with  printing  ink  be  passed  over  it,  it  will  be 
■found  that  the  ink  will  be  taken  up  by  the  film  in  proportion  to  the  action 
of  light  in  rendering  the  film  of  gelatine  unabsorbent  of  water. 

(4.)  A  film  exposed  as  above  will  become  impermeable  to  solutions  of 
certain  metallic  salts,  among  them  perchloride  of  iron,  in  proportion  to 
■the  action  of  light. 

By  taking  advantage  of  one  or  other  of  these  properties  of  bichromated 
.gelatine,  Fox  Talbot,  Pretsch,  and  Poitevin,  all  working  about  the  same 
time,  in  the  early  fifties,  were  able  to  bring  out  fairly  practical  methods 
of  photographic  engraving  which,  with  very  few  modifications,  are  still 
current. 

The  first  to  publish  an  engraving  process  founded  on  the  use  of 
gelatine  aud  bichromate  of  potash  was  H.  Fox  Talbot,  who,  in  1852, 
brought  forward  his  process  of  “  photoglyphy.”  He  found  that,  by  the 
action  of  light,  a  film  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  exposed  to 
light  became  impermeable  to  certain  etching  fluids,  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  action  of  light  upon  it.  In  his  first  process,  patented  in 
1852,  of  which  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  he  coated  steel  plates  with  a  thin  solution  of 
isinglass  or  gelatine  mixed  with  bichromate  of  potash.  After  drying  with 
heat,  he  exposed  the  plate  to  light  in  a  printing  frame  under  some  suit¬ 
able  object,  such  as  black  lace  or  leaves,  also  under  engravings  or  photo¬ 
graphic  prints.  After  a  short  exposure  to  sunshine,  the  plate  was  placed 
in  cold  water,  which  dissolved  out  the  bichromate  and  most  of  the  gelatine 
from  the  unexposed  parts  of  the  film.  The  plate  was  then  placed  in  a 
bath  of  alcohol  and  dried.  For  etching  he  used  a  strong  solution  of 
■bichloride  of  platinum.  When  copying  half-tone  subjects  he  found  that 
he  obtained  better  results  by  putting  what  he  called  a  photographic  veil 
over  the  plate.  This  veil  was  composed  of  two  folds  of  fine  black  crape 
or  gauze  laid  across  each  other  obliquely,  and  was  placed  over  the  pre¬ 
pared  plate  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  leaf 
or  other  object  to  be  copied  was  then  substituted  for  the  crape,  and  the 
plate  exposed  again  for  the  same  time.  When  etched,  the  crape  gave 
the  engraved  image  the  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  worked  with  an 
engraver’s  tool.  This  method  was  rather  imperfect,  and  he  suggested 
the  use  of  glass  plates  ruled  with  fine  lines,  or  covered  with  opaque 
specks  or  dots.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Talbot  was  the  first  to 
use  a  screen  grain 

In  1838  Talbot  patented  a  modification  of  his  original  process,  under 
the  name  of  “ Photoglyphic  Engraving.”  In  this  he  used  plates  of  steel, 
copper,  or  zinc,  coated  with  gelatine  and  bichromate,  and  exposed  as 
before.  Instead,  however,  of  removing  the  unaltered  gelatine  from  the 
exposed  plate  before  etching,  he  first  of  all  covered  it  with  a  very  even 
coating  of  finely  powdered  gum,  copal,  or  resin.  It  was  then  heated  to 
melt  the  copal.  For  etching  he  used  perchloride  of  iron  in  solutions  of 
4hree  different  strengths  : — 

(1.)  A  saturated  solution  in  water. 

(2.)  Five  or  six  parts  of  (1)  and  one  part  of  water. 

(3.)  Equal  parts  of  (1)  aud  water. 

The  etching  was  commenced  with  No.  1,  which  was  left  on  for  one  or 
'two  minutes,  and  hardened  the  gelatine.  No.  2  was  then  applied,  and 
■stched  the  image,  but,  if  parts  did  not  come  up,  a  brush  dipped  in  No.  3 
was  applied  to  them. 

The  results  obtained  by  Talbot  were  very  deficient  in  half-tone  and 
gradation.  The  process  had  two  very  great  defects — the  want  of  a 
resinous  grain  in  contact  with  the  plate,  and  the  presence  of  a  more  or 
less  complete  laj  er  of  soluble  gelatine  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
plate,  which  made  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  obtain  true  gradation  in  the 
various  parts  of  a  delicate  half-tone  subject  or  landscape  from  nature. 
-On  this  account  the  process,  as  published  by  Fox  Talbot,  never  came 
into  extended  practical  use,  though  it  may  possibly  have  been  worked  by 
Duj&rdin,  Gamier,  and  other  of  the  Continental  photo- engravers  in  a 
modified  form. 

About  the  year  1884,  paragraphs  appeared  in  all  the  photographic 
journals  about  a  new  secret  process  of  photographic  engraving,  worked 
out  by  Herr  Karl  Klitj,  a  painter,  of  Vienna,  which,  from  the  accounts 
.published,  appeared  to  be  based  upon  Fox  Talbot’s  process  just  described, 
•but  improved  in  respect  to  the  two  most  important  particulars  I  have 
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alluded  to,  i.e.,  the  resinous  grain  was  first  of  all  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  copper,  or  other  metal  plate,  so  as  to  form  a  slightly  rough  and 
acid-resisting  coating  on  the  plate,  and  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  held 
down  the  gelatine  film  firmly  to  the  plate  and  prevented  the  spreading 
of  the  etching  solution  underneath  the  film,  and  on  the  other  offered  a 
large  number  of  points  all  over  the  plate  which  were  quite  impenetrable 
by  the  etching  solution  passing  through  the  thinner  parts  of  the  film 
forming  the  shadows,  and  so  produced  a  grain  or  ink-holding  surface 
graduated  in  strength  according  to  the  depth  of  the  hollows  forming 
the  different  parts  of  the  picture. 

The  other  improvement,  and  perhaps  the  principal  one,  was  the 
adoption  of  Swan’s  process  of  pigment  printing  for  the  preparation  of 
the  negative  resists,  which  were  thus  transferred  and  developed  upon 
the  grained  copper  plates,  while  all  the  useless  soluble  gelatine  was 
removed,  so  that  the  etching  solution  could  act  directly  on  the  plate 
through  the  resinous  grain  in  exact  proportion  to  the  overlying  thick¬ 
ness  of  gelatine.  The  adoption  of  this  principle  of  exposing  on  one  side 
of  the  bichromated  gelatine  film,  and  developing  on  the  other,  which 
was  proposed  by  Burnett,  Laborde,  Fargier,  Blair,  but  carried  to  a  really 
practical  issue  by  Swan,  has  resulted,  as  it  did  when  applied  to  pigment 
printing,  in  making  photographic  engraving  a  simple,  reliable,  and 
thoroughly  practical  process,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  beautiful  results 
produced  in  this  way  by  many  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  nor  have  I  time,  to  enter  into  the  working 
details  of  the  process ;  it  is  now  fairly  well  known,  and  there  are 
several  excellent  little  manuals  about  it  available.  The  only  point  on 
which  I  may  remark  is  the  relative  merit  of  biting  with  one  solution, 
as  followed  by  Huson,  or  the  method  with  several  solutions  adopted  by 
most  workers. 

When  we  first  started  the  process  in  Calcutta,  in  1884,  taking  the 
meagre  details  published  in  the  Photographic  News  for  our  guidance, 
we  started  with  a  one-solution  system,  and  I  can  show  you  some  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  results  produced  in  that  manner,  particularly  one  very 
difficult  subject  representing  two  pieces  of  ivory  carving,  in  which,  as 
you  will  see,  the  most  delicate  details  in  the  carving  are  very  perfectly 
brought  out,  and  there  is  a  richness  and  vigour  about  the  whole  which 
is  particularly  pleasing.  A3  it  happens,  there  is  a  copy  of  a  similar 
plate  reproduced  by  photo-electrotype,  which  you  will  see  is  much  flatter. 
We  found,  however,  that  there  was  a  want  of  gradation  in  ordinary 
subjects,  and,  not  only  so,  the  plates  were  deficient  in  depth  in  the  middle 
tints,  and  soon  wore  out  in  printing,  and  certainly  with  us  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  several  etching  baths,  which  was  part  of  Klim’s  process, 
and  which  I  learnt  in  Vienna,  was  a  great  advantage.  However,  both 
systems  have  their  value,  and  one  or  other  can  be  used  as  best  suits  the 
subject.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  collection  of  prints  done  in  Calcutta 
by  both  methods,  and  you  will  be  able  to  compare  their  merits. 

We  have  now  to  consider  another  important  class  of  methods  of 
photographic  engraving  in  intaglio,  which  Pretsch  and  Poitevin  were  the 
first  to  work,  and  which  were  based  upon  the  property,  already  noticed, 
of  a  bichromated  gelatine  film  exposed  to  light  swelling  up  unevenly  in 
water,  and  forming  a  mould  or  relief.  They  may  be  classed  generally  as 
“  photo-galvano-graphic  ” — to  use  Pretsch’s  early  term— or  photo  electro¬ 
type.  In  all  these  processes  the  printing  plate  is  obtained  by  depositing 
copper  on  a  chrome- gelatine  relief  obtained  by  the  agency  of  light,  or  on 
a  cast  in  plaster,  or  other  suitable  moulding  material,  taken  from  such  a 
gelatine  relief,  either  wet  or  dry,  according  to  the  amount  of  relief 
required.  The  processes  dependent  on  swelling  of  the  gelatine  have  not 
been  very  successful  for  half-tone  work,  and  are  more  suitable  for  line 
work,  and  especially  for  photo-block  work. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  suitable  reliefs  can  be  obtained :  1.  By 
coating  a  glass  or  metal  plate  with  a  film  of  gelatine  and  bichromate, 
and  exposing  it  when  dry  to  light  under  a  photographic  negative,  then 
washing  it  in  hot  water,  which  removes  all  th9  soluble  gelatine,  leaving 
an  image  in  high  relief,  formed  of  insoluble  gelatine,  from  which  a  cast 
or  electrotype  in  intaglio  can  be  obtained.  This  method,  which  was  the 
one  followed  by  Pretsch,  has  the  inherent  defect  of  all  the  early  collo- 
chromate  printing  methods,  the  underlying  coat  of  soluble  gelatine, 
which,  being  removed  by  the  hot  water,  breaks  up  the  half-tones  and 
destroys  all  delicate  gradation.  The  early  plates  published  by  Pretsch 
show  this  defect,  and  required  a  great  deal  of  touching  up  by  hand  to 
make  them  presentable.  At  best  the  process  is  only  suitable  for  strong 
line  work. 

In  the  second  method  the  plate,  prepared  and  exposed  as  before,  is 
plunged  into  cold  water.  The  gelatine  will  now  be  found  to  absorb  water, 
and  swell  up  in  the  parts  protected  from  the  light,  while  in  the  parts 
acted  on  by  the  light  it  will  only  slightly  absorb  water,  and  these  parts 
will  thus  form  hollows.  The  power  of  absorbing  water  will  also  be  found 
to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  protection  from  the  light.  In 
this  case  an  image  in  high  or  low  relief,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
film,  is  obtained,  which  may  either  be  moulded  from  or  electrotyped.  In 
principle,  this  seems  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  first  method  for 
half-tone  work,  but  here  again  the  underlying  soluble  or  unaltered 
gelatine  is  a  source  of  difficulty  and  irregular  action.  This  was  the  basis 
of  Poitevin’s  process  of  Helioplastie,  ani  was  adopted  by  Pretsch,  Placet, 
and  others  with  some  success,  but  has  been  superseded  by  improved  and 
more  certain  methods.  I  have  some  of  Placet’s  proofs  with  me,  and, 
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though  they  are  very  good  in  their  way,  you  will  see  traces  of  the 
irregular  swelling  of  the  gelatine,  and  there  is  not  the  brilliancy  and 
relief  of  the  modern  processes. 

The  third  method  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  carbon  or  pigment 
process  of  exposing  on  one  side  and  developing  on  the  other,  and  then 
electrotyping  the  resulting  relief.  This  method  was,  I  believe,  originally 
proposed  and  worked  by  Swan  himself.  In  July  1865  he  patented  three 
methods  of  photo  -  mechanical  printing.  Among  them  was  one  for 
“  photo-engraving,”  in  which  an  image  in  relief  was  obtained  on  a  glass 
plate  or  other  suitable  surface  by  means  of  the  pigment  printing  process, 
the  tissue  used  for  the  purpose  containing  sufficient  colouring  matter  to 
control  the  height  of  the  resulting  relief.  After  development  with  hot 
water  in  the  usual  way,  the  gelatine  relief  was  hardened  and  rendered 
conducting,  and  then  a  deposit  of  copper  was  made  upon  it  by  electro¬ 
typing.  He  provided  means  for  giving  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  relief 
an  ink-holding,  trenched,  or  cellular  structure  by  using  ruled  screens  in 
printing,  or  by  dusting  the  negative  with  granular  opaque  powdery 
matter,  applied  either  dry  or  in  gelatinous  solution.  The  electrotyped 
plate  was  used  as  an  ordinary  printing  plate,  but  printed  with  rather  a 
weakly  coloured  ink  so  as  to  give  prints  with  the  proper  gradation  of  light 
and  shade. 

Just  about  the  same  time  Colonel  Avet  patented  another  method,  in 
which  the  negative  itself  was  coated  with  gelatine  and  bichromate, 
exposed  from  the  back,  and  then  washed  to  remove  the  soluble  gelatine. 
The  resulting  relief  was  metallised  and  electrotyped.  Various  methods 
of  giving  a  ruled  grain  surface  are  given  in  the  patent. 

Many  other  processes  of  the  kind  were  patented  about  the  same  time, 
though  none  of  them  seem  to  have  come  into  practical  use. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  Swan’s  method,  or  whether  the 
similar  methods  followed  on  the  Continent  were  adopted  from  him  or 
worked  out  independently;  but  in  1870  a  little  treatise  by  Geymet  and 
A'lker  was  published,  in  which  the  method  of  working  was  described  very 
fully.  They,  however,  claim  no  originality  in  the  process,  which  they  say 
had  been  exhibited  before  the  French  Photographic  Society  by  M.  Audra. 
They,  however,  recommend  the  use  of  copper,  in  place  of  glass  plates,  as 
a  basis  for  the  gelatine  relief,  and  they  give  a  method  of  obtaining  a 
grain  by  taking  a  print  from  a  ruled  tint  plate  on  collodion,  and  inter¬ 
posing  it  between  the  negative  and  the  tissue  during  exposure  to  light. 

From  Colonel  Volkmer’s  book  on  Photo-galvanography  it  appears  that 
a  similar  process  was  worked  by  Mariot,  of  Graz,  about  1868,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  introduced  into  the  Military  Geographical  Institute  at 
Vienna  for  the  reproduction  of  the  special  map  of  the  Austrian- Hungarian 
Empire ;  but  I  can  find  no  record  of  the  process  ever  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mariot,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  his  method  till  I  visited  Vienna 
in  1880,  and  saw  it  in  work  at  the  Military  Geographical  Institute.  It 
was  much  the  same  as  I  had  been  working  in  Calcutta.  My  own  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  process  were  not  made  until  1877,  and  I  was  entirely 
guided  by  Geymet’s  book,  though  I  began  by  using  plates  of  Bilvered 
copper  as  a  support  for  the  gelatine  relief,  because  I  knew  the  value  of 
the  silvering  in  allowing  the  easy  reparation  of  the  deposited  copper  from 
the  matrix  when  the  latter  was  silvered,  and  it  was  also  much  easier  to 
electrotype  from  than  glasp. 

In  my  early  experiments  in  half-tone  photo-electrotype,  I  found  that 
the  autotype  tissue  I  was  using  gave  me  quite  sufficient  grain  for  printing 
purposes  when  the  developed  reliefs  were  treated  with  a  solution  of  tannin 
—  and  a  very  nice  grain  it  was — but  with  the  later  tissues  this  method 
did  not  answer,  and  while  in  England  on  furlough,  in  1880,  I  wa3,  with 
the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson,  who  was  for  a  long  time  almost 
the  only  English  worker  in  this  direction,  and  the  Autotype  Company, 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  find  and  work  out  another  method  of 
obtaining  a  suitable  grain  by  powdering  the  wet  reliefs  with  fine  sand, 
glass,  or  emery  powder,  which  had  been  previously  treated  with  stearine 
or  wax  to  prevent  its  adhesion  to  the  gelatine.  As  these  powders  sank  in 
to  different  depths  in  the  gelatine  surface,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  gelatine,  they  produced  a  graduated  grain,  coarser  in  the  shadows 
than  in  the  lights.  This  method  gave  fairly  good  results  for  half-tone 
work,  as  you  wiil  see  from  the  specimens  on  the  wall.  Mr.  Foxlee 
suggested  the  use  of  powdered  resin  instead  of  the  waxed  sand,  and  the 
Autotype  Company  brought  out  a  special  tissue  for  the  process  containing 
a  granular  material  which  gave  a  relief  with  a  grained  surface.  None  of 
these  methods,  though  useful  in  their  time,  are,  however,  nearly  so 
simple  and  convenient  as  the  Talbot-Kliq  method,  which  has,  I  believe, 
almost  superseded  all  the  photo-electrotype  methods,  though  the  latter 
may  still  be  used  for  line  work  in  some  of  the  large  map- producing 
establishments.  The  great  advantage  is  the  saving  of  time  and  the  fact 
that  very  little  time  need  be  lost  over  a  bad  result,  whereas  with  the 
electrotyping  methods  weeks  may  be  spent  in  gaining  a  plate  which, 
after  all,  is  a  failure.  I  found,  too,  that  the  photo- electrotypes  always 
require  a  great  deal  of  hand  retouching,  which  the  photo  etched  plates  do 
not,  and  this  is  also  an  important  advantage. 

There  are  two  other  special  methods  of  photo- gal vanography  which 
seem  worthy  of  mention,  Woodbury’s  and  Scamoni’s. 

In  Woodbury’s  method,  which  is  specially  suitable  for  half-tone  work, 
and  has  yielded  excellent  results,  a  plate  of  glass  is  waxed  and  coated 
with  a  thin  film  of  collodion,  and  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate 
of  potash,  containing  a  quantity  of  fine  emery,  powdered  glass,  or 
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charcoal,  is  poured  over  it  and  allowed  to  “  set.”  When  dry,  the  film  is 
taken  from  the  glass  and  the  collodion  side  exposed  beneath  a  negative. 
After  exposure,  it  is  temporarily  attached  on  the  collodion  side  with 
indiarubber  solution  to  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  washed  with  warm  water. 
The  resulting  granular  image  is  then  pressed  into  a  sheet  of  soft  metal 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  soft  metal  plate  is  then  electrotyped  in 
copper,  and  another  plate,  subsequently  steel-faced,  is  again  made  from 
this  to  serve  as  the  printing  plate,  the  first  copper  plate  being  kept  in  reserve. 

The  beautiful  process  of  photogravure,  so  long  worked  by  Msssrs. 
Goupil  &  Co.,  and  their  successors  in  Paris,  was,  I  believe,  very 
similar  in  principle  to  the  above ;  but  it  was  always  worked  as  a  secret 
process.  The  plates  produced  were  very  shallow,  and  generally  required 
an  immense  amount  of  touching  by  hand. 

Some  most  beautiful  results  in  line  have  been  produced  by  Scamoni, 
of  St.  Petersburg.  After  having  obtained  a  suitable  negative  of  a  drawing, 
or  other  line  subject,  he  makes  a  positive  copy  of  it  in  the  camera  by 
the  wet-collodion  process,  and,  after  fixing,  treats  this  positive  with 
various  successive  intensifying  solutions,  so  as  to  give  it  a  very  sensible 
relief.  After  drying,  the  plate  is  varnished  with  a  thin  varnish  and 
electrotyped. 

There  are  manv  other  methods  and  processes  I  might  mention  ;  among 
them,  Obernetter’s  ingenious  method  of  etching  copper  by  means  of  silver 
chloride,  but  time  will  not  allow  of  it ;  and  in  a  short  paper  of  this  kind 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  I  have  done  in  trying  to  give  you  a  short 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  principal  photo-engraving  processes 
in  actual  use.  What  the  future  of  the  processes  is  to  be  one  cannot  tell, 
but  copper- plate  engraving  has  always  been  associated  with  work  of  the 
very  highest  class,  which  should  well  repay  the  labour  and  care  required 
to  produce  the  best  results ;  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  very  greatly  to  be 
regretted  if  these  beautiful  processes  become  too  much  vulgarised,  and 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  process  block,  as  seems  only  too 
likely.  Colonel  J.  Waterhouse. 


THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS  IN  AMERICA. 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Professional  Photographer ,  Mr.  G. 
Hanmer  Croughton  says  that,  standing  behind  a  group  of  old-time 
professional  photographers  at  Celoroo,  he  was  greatly  amused  at  their 
comments  on  the  awards.  “It  is  nothing  but  a  freak  convention,”  said 
one.  “Freak  lighting,  freak  posing,  and”  (pointing  to  the  exhibit  of 
the  winner  of  the  second  prize  in  the  Grand  Portrait  Class,  Mr.  Mock,  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.)  “freak  printing.”  “  Well,  how  is  it  done?”  said 
another.  “  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  before.  It  is  not  silver  and  it  is 
not  carbon.”  “  No,”  growled  the  first  speaker,  “  it  is  freak,  that’s  what 
it  is,  freak,  and  very  few  of  the  awards  have  gone  to  anything  else  but 
freaks.” 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  our  old-time  photographers,  men  who 
know  nothing  but  camera,  lens,  and  process,  to  whom  the  talk  of  tone 
values,  concentration,  harmony,  and  feeling  is  like  one  of  the  dead 
languages,  should  turn  from  the  awards  mide  at  Celoron  this  year  and 
cry  freak.  To  them  anything  but  the  smooth,  retouched,  technically 
perfect  photograph  would  be  a  freak.  But  times  have  changed,  and  the 
younger  generation  of  photographers  with  it.  They  have  begun  to  put 
picture  qualities  into  their  photographs,  and  they  find  the  public  ready  to 
recognise  the  fact,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  technical  photographer, 
they  buy  these  freaks. 

With  this  desire  for  picture  quality  comes  dissatisfaction  with  the  more 
mechanical  of  the  printing  processes.  With  the  gelatino  or  collodio- 
chloride  papers  no  modifications  can  be  made.  Carbon  allows  some 
considerable  latitade  by  the  manipulator,  but  the  various  gum-bichromate 
processes  allow  such  a  wide  range  of  results,  according  to  the  artistic 
ability  of  the  printer,  that  these  freak  photographers  have  taken  up  these 
freak  processes  to  produce  freak  pictures,  which  not  only  please  the 
artistically  educated  public,  but,  most  of  all,  secure  the  medals  at  the 
Convention. 

Up  to  the  present  the  printing  process  which  could  produce  mechani¬ 
cally  perfect  piints,  all  alike,  was  the  most  called  for,  but  these  bi-gum 
processes  go  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction ;  you  can,  if  you  wish,  get 
a  dozen  different  effects  from  the  same  negative,  that,  in  fact,  if  you  have 
the  know  how,  you  can  get  almost  any  effect  you  wish  for. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  process  was  due  to  Mr.  Pouncy,  of  England, 
over  forty  years  ago ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  earliest  foreshadowing  of  the 
carbon  process.  It  was  carried  along  by  various  workers  till  made  a 
commercial  success  by  the  late  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  London  Autotype 
Company.  It  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as  all  the  carbon  processes, 
the  fact  that  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia  renders  all  gelatinous 
substances  insoluble  when  exposed  to  light.  Gelatine  or  gum  containing 
colour  being  sensitised  by  bichromate  of  potash  when  exposed  under  a 
negative  retains  the  colour  in  more  or  less  proportion  as  the  light  has 
acted  upon  it;  therefore,  when  a  solution  of  gum,  colour,  and  bichromate 
is  spread  upon  the  white  paper,  exposed  [under  a  negative  for  a  sufficient 
time,  and  placed  into  lukewarm  water,  the  parts  protected  by  the  negative, 
i.e.,  the  lights,  wash  out,  and  the  shadows  remain  in  various  densities  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  passing  through  the  thin  parts  of  the 
negative. 
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That,  you  will  see,  is  the  same  as  the  ordinary  carbon  process,  but  this 
gum  process  is  different  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  transfer  made,  the 
gum  and  colour  remaining  upon  the  base  you  put  it,  b a  it  paper,  opal,  or 
celluloid;  therefore,  unlike  the  single-transfer  carbon  process,  you  obtain 
a  nonreversed  image.  . 

The  first  I  saw  of  these  pictures  were  made  upon  paper  prepared  in 
Paris,  France,  continues  Mr.  Croughton.  The  paper  was  coated  with 
the  gum  solution  and  placed  while  wet  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  ;  finely 
powdered  pigment  of  the  colour  desired  was  blown  into  the  top  of  the 
box  and  allowed  to  settle  into  the  moist  gum,  giving,  in  this  way,  a  fine 
velvety  surface.  When  dry,  this  had  to  be  sensitised  with  bichromate  of 
potassium,  either  by  immersion  or  from  the  back  by  brushing.  The 
surface  of  the  paper  is  easily  damaged,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  the  manipulation.  After  exposure  under  a  negative  the  exposed  paper 
is  placed  in  a  dish  of  lukewarm  water  with  very  fine  hard-wood  sawdust, 
and  rocked  gently  till  the  sawdust  and  water  loosens  the  colour  and  gum 
and  develops  the  printed  image.  This  general  development  is  followed 
by  local  development  with  soft  and  hard  brushes,  to  take  off  the  colour 
wherever  the  effect  demands  it,  and  according  to  the  taste  of  the  operator. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  process,  while  more  difficult  than  the 
ordinary  carbon  process,  has  two  distinct  advantages.  The  prints  are 
not  reversed,  and,  the  colour  being  so  loosely  attached  to  the  paper,  any 
amount  of  manipulation  with  water  and  brush  can  be  resorted  to  to  gain 
effect.  It  is  here  where  the  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave 
undone  comes  in. 

Another  method,  a  modification  of  the  same  principles,  is  the  one  I 
have  experimented  with  myself  and  succeeded  with  satisfactorily.  This 
is  the  bi-gum  process,  as  it  is  called  on  the  other  side.  One  difference  I 
have  made,  I  buy  the  tube  colours,  as  it  saves  tbe  trouble  and  bother  of 
grinding,  and  you  can  get  any  of  the  water  colours  in  tubes  ready  for 
mixing  with  the  gums.  I  use  the  bichromate  with  the  gum  and  colour 
as  the  simplest’  method — two  ounces  of  Turkey  gum  in  tears  to  five 
ounces  of  water,  and  enough  colour  from  the  tube  to  make  a  drop  of. the 
colour  gum  solution  opaque  when  dropped  on  white  paper.  This,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  bichromate  solution,  made  by  dissolving 
half  an  ounce  of  bichromate  of  potassium  in  five  ounces  of  water,  joins 
both  the  sensitiser  and  colouring  matter.  All  colours  are  open  to  the 
operator,  except,  of  course,  those  made  with  any  of  the  chromes,  which 
would  not  act.  The  development  is  made  in  lukewarm  or  even  cold 
water,  face  down,  till  all  the  pigment  and  gum  that  will  come  out  has  left 
'  the  print.  Then,  face  up,  upon  a  slab  of  glas3  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  dish,  with  a  constant  supply  of  clear  water,  the  manipulation  with 
the  brush  commences.  With  soft  sable  pencils  the  high  lights  can  b9 
■cleared,  and  with  the  broad,  flat,  fitch  tools,  broad  effects  upon  back¬ 
grounds  or  sky  and  distance  can  be  obtained  ;  in  fact,  as  I  have  said 
before,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  modifications  which  can  be 
made  by  one  who  knows  what  he  wants  to  get.  The  operations  are 
finished  by  clearing  and  fixing  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  sulphite  of  soda, 
one  ounce  of  each  to  forty  ounces  of  water. 

- — + - - 

GOLD  FROM  THE  SEA. 

The  lust  for  gold  has  always  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  human 
race,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
discoveries  of  gold  in  California,  Australia,  Africa,  and  in  the  Klondike. 
Besides  the  men  who  bravely  battle  for  gold  in  the  mining  camps,  there 
are  others,  fortunately  very  few  in  number,  who  aim  to  arrive  at  affluence 
by  an  easy  path.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  present  century,  with  all  our 
scientific  knowledge,  says  The  Scientific  American,  there  are  those  who 
still  cling  to  the  old  belief  of  the  alchemist  that  they  can  transmute  a 
base  metal  into  gold,  and  in  their  endeavour  they  waste  their  lives,  their 
substance,  and  even  the  substance  of  credulous  friends.  There  are  still 
others  who  spend  their  time  in  imposing  bogus  experiments  on  gullible 
■dupes  who  allow  themselves  to  invest  their  money  in  the  most  crack- 
brained  schemes. 

We  have' now  to  relate  the  most  extraordinary  story  connected  with 
the  production  of  gold,  which  should  be  a  warning  to  all  who  do  not  see 
in  such  affairs  the  specious  combination  of  science  and  the  wily  swindler. 
We  refer  to  the  Electrolytic  Marine  Salts  Company,  which  has  recently 
attempted  to  extract  gold  from  the  sea,  though  the  resulting  gold,  in 
reality,  came  from  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders.  The  sensational 
■debacle  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  Company  has  produced  consider¬ 
able  comment. 

In  1872  Sonstadt  discovered  the  minute  presence  of  gold  in  sea  water, 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  Professor  Liversidge,  of  the  University  of 
Sydney,  who  found  that  in  the  sea  water  of  New  South  Wales  there  was 
from  one  half  to  one  grain  of  gold  to  one  ton  of  sea  water,  or  130  to  260 
tons  per  cubic  mile.  Professor  Liversedge  estimated  the  bulk  of  the 
oceans  of  the  world  as  308,710,679  cubic  miles ;  and,  if  each  ton  of  sea 
water  produced  one  grain  of  gold,  the  aggregate  amount  would  be 
$18,000,000,000,000,  being  23-22  grains  fine  to  the  dollar.  After  this 
discovery,  it  is,  of  course,  natural  that  scientists  should  have  made 
attempts  to  secure  the  precious  metal  by  treating  the  seawater  chemically 
and  electrically,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  such  processes  would  be 
;  'Wholly  impracticable,  owing  to  the  great  expense  attending  the  extraction 


of  the  gold  from  the  enormous  bulk  of  liquid.  The  matter  should  have 
ended  here,  but  it  got  to  be  pretty  well  understood  by  the  public  that  sea 
water  contained  gold.  This  fact  afforded  an  ideal  chance  for  the  alleged 
inventor  to  devise  a  process  for  extracting  the  gold.  A  few  months  ago 
the  Electrolytic  Marine  Salts  Company  was  formed,  and  the  good  people 
of  New  England  were  asked  to  become  shareholders,  and  soon  nearly 
$1,100,000  of  the  $10,000,000  capital  stock  was  subscribed.  The  enter¬ 
prise  belongs  to  the  class  which  depends  for  success  upon  a  secret  process, 
which  is  in  itself  often  a  suspicious  circumstance.  Moreover,  the  men 
who  devised  the  scheme  for  the  extraction  of  the  gold  did  not  belong  to 
the  class  from  whom  we  are  wont  to  expect  great  things  in  processes 
which  require  scientific  attainments.  Experiments  were  conducted  near 
Providence,  and  a  New  York  daily  paper  has  been  enabled  to  give  a  full 
outline  of  the  ingenious  trick.  The  capitalists  were  allowed  to  see  the 
workings  of  the  alleged  invention.  They  were  taken  to  a  shed  built  on 
an  old  dock,  and  they  were  allowed  to  bring  their  own  mercury  and  put 
it  into  the  submarine  tank,  which  was  brought  up  to  the  surface  by  a 
winch.  After  the  tank  was  properly  arranged,  it  was  lowered  to  the 
bottom  and  the  current  was  turned  on,  and  the  investors  sat  arouad  to 
await  results.  A  diver,  who  has  now  fled  the  country,  walked  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  at  this  point,  and  substituted  mercury  specially  pre¬ 
pared  with  gold  for  the  mercury  which  the  gentlemen  had  furnished. 
When  the  tank  was  brought  up  to  the  surface,  the  mercury  was  given  to 
an  assayer  and  $4 '50  worth  of  gold  was  found,  which  was  considered  a 
very  good  sum  for  a  single  “  accumulator.”  Capital  now  came  easy  after 
this,  so  that  a  large  plant  was  erected  at  North  Labee,  Me.,  so  as  to  get 
“fresh”  sea  water.  One  plant  had  240  accumulators  at  work.  Ttiey 
are  so  located  that  the  tide  water  passes  through  them,  and  it  i3  treated 
with  chemicals  and  electricity,  that  never-failing  aid  to  bolster  up  secret 
processes.  It  was  claimed  that  gold  and  silver,  one  part  of  the  former  to 
two  of  the  latter,  were  extracted  from  the  water,  and  that  these  metals 
were  removed  from  time  to  time,  about  once  a  week.  It  was  held  as  a 
theory  that  a  ton  of  sea  water  contained  four  cents’  worth  of  gold.  It 
was  claimed  as  a  practice  by  the  Company  that  four  mills’  worth  was 
taken  from  each  ton  of  water,  and  that  each  accumulator  earns  on  an 
average  $1  net  a  day.  Each  accumulator  separated  and  used  about  twenty 
tons  of  sea  water  an  hour  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four.  It 
was  claimed  that  the  consumption  of  chemicals  wa3  very  small.  The 
machines  appeared  to  do  their  work  miraculously  well,  and  each  week  a 
gold  brick  worth  nearly  $2000  was  sent  to  the  city.  The  weekly  gold 
brick  was  about  the  same  weight  and  value,  which  showed  that  the 
machinery  was  working  remarkably  well  and  that  the  amount  of  gold  in 
the  water  was  a  constant  quantity,  and  the  sixteen  consignments  netted 
$23,000.  Finally  the  vice-president  and  general  manager’s  financial 
operations  in  New  York  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  banks,  which  led  to 
his  flight  and  the  discovery  of  the  swindle,  and  both  he  and  his  diver 
sailed  for  Europe ;  and  the  deluded  members  of  the  Company,  who 
believed  that  the  scheme  was  feasible  and  went  into  the  business  in  good 
faith,  are  now  going  to  work  the  plant  themselves  before  they  decide  to 
admit  that  they  have  been  deceived  by,  perhaps,  the  most  astonishing 
and  picturesque  swindle  of  modern  times.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is  that  persons  should  not  invest  in  any  electrical  or  chemical  process 
which  they  do  not  understand,  until  they  have  askei  the  opinion  of  some 
expert,  and  for  whose  opinion  they  can  well  afford  to  pay. 

— - -♦ - 

SCHEVE’S  PLATE-CHANGING  SYSTEM. 

In  this,  the  film  instead  of  being  lif  ed  by  a  frame,  protecting  it  only  on 
three  sides,  is  lifted  by  a  special  transport  frame,  protecting  it  on  four 
sides,  and  is  changed  by  means  of  a  plurality  of  claws,  taking  it  succes¬ 
sively  near  its  edge  and  being  disengaged  afterwards. 

Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  section  (on  the  line  1 — 1  of  fig.  2)  of  the  rear 
end  of  the  chamber,  with  an  elevated  view  of  the  claws  arranged  above 
the  chamber  and  serving  to  change  the  films. 

Fig.  2  is  a  section  on  the  line  2 — 2  of  fig.  1. 

Fig.  3  is  a  plan  view  of  the  chamber. 

Fig.  4  is  a  front  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  claws,  shown  in  double 
full  size. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  transport  frame  seen  from  the  interior  of  the 
chamber. 

a  is  the  outside  casing  of  the  photographic  camera,  b  the  frame 
forming  the  chamber,  c  the  false  plate  (shown  in  figs.  2  and  3),  which 
forms  the  separation  between  the  impressed  films  and  those  non-im- 
pressed  ;  d  is  the  space  in  front  of  this  separation,  and  which  serves  to 
receive  the  non-impressed  films,  and  the  interposed  opaque  leaves  of  black 
cardboard,  of  the  same  thickness  a3  the  celluloid  plates,  preventing  toe 
premature  impression  of  the  following  film. 

Above  the  chamber  is  arranged  a  carrying  drum,  w,  which  can  be 
turned  conjointly  with  the  claws  secured  to  this  drum,  by  means  of  a 
crank,  k,  around  the  axle,  x  (only  in  one  direction) ;  l 1  and  l2  are  plates, 
in  which  journal  the  axles  of  a  gearing  (not  shown  in  drawing)  to  be 
connected  with  the  axle  of  the  crank,  tha  said  gearing  causing  the 
transport  frame,  t,  to  rise,  the  said  frame  being  then  provided  with  a 
rack,  and,  moreover,  actuating  a  counting  apparatus,  to  indicate  the 
number  of  the  changed  films. 
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This  gearing  may  also  be  arranged  to  allow  the  transport-frame  to  be 
raised  alone. 

The  drum  may  also  be  substituted  by  two  discs  in  the  shape  of  a  wheel, 
mounted  on  the  axle,  x,  of  the  crank,  at  the  place  of  the  ends  of  the 
drum.  Fig.  4  shows  such  a  disc,  r.  At  the  ends  of  the  carrying  drum, 
w,  or  at  the  outer  sides  of  the  discs,  R,  are  arranged  a  number  of  pair  of 
claws,  g  g,  in  such  a  way  that  the  clamps  (ft,  in  fig.  4)  of  each  claw  can 
be  pressed  by  a  spring  against  the  periphery  of  the  drum  or  disc,  but  can 
also  be  periodically  removed  from  it. 

To  better  fix  the  films  having  a  less  flexibility,  not  only  can  the  clamps 


during  half  a  revolution.  By  continuing  to  turn  the  crank  the  following 
pairs  of  claws  are  engaged  in  the  same  way  by  the  front  curved  piece, 
and  seize  a  part  of  the  film,  whilst  the  pair  of  claws,  actuated  in  the  first 
place,  comes  with  the  part  of  the  film  engaged  with  the  two  hind  curved 
parts,  r(fig.  1),  and,  sliding  there  obliquely  with  the  operating  rod,  removes 
the  clamp  of  the  claw  on  both  sides,  when  the  disengaged  part  of  the 
film  is  displaced  by  180°  or  a  little  more.  A  guide  part,  arranged  on  the 
sides  in  a  corresponding  way,  prevents  the  disengaged  film  from  slipping 
backward.  By  the  continual  rotation  of  the  crank,  the  pairs  of  claws 
operate  one  after  the  other  with  the  part  of  the  film  engaged  at  the  two 


"V 


of  the  claws  be  provided  with  projections  and  the  corresponding  places 
on  the  periphery  of  the  disc  with  a  recess,  but,  if  necessary,  the  films 
can  also  be  made  at  the  corresponding  places  with  a  recess  or  small  holes 
to  prevent  them  detaching. 

In  order  to  seize  the  claw,  to  lift  it,  ti  e  said  claw  is  provided  at  its 
back  with  an  operating  rod  (f  in  fig.  4).  Above  the  lid  of  the  chamber 
are  arranged  curved  parts  on  each  side  thereof,  the  two  front  ones,  e,  of 
which  engaging  the  claws,  and  the  two  back  ones,  e,  disengaging  them. 
In  the  annexed  drawing  is  shown,  in  fig.  2  on  the  right,  and  in  fig.  4,  a 
front  curved  piece,  e,  in  fig.  2  on  the  left,  one  back  curved  piece,  and,  in 
fig.  1,  the  two  back  curved  pieces,  f. 

The  transport  frame,  t,  shown  in  fig.  5,  has,  on  the  chamber  side,  a 
small  recess  receiving  the  front  film.  The  rounded  shape  on  the  inside 
allows  of  the  chamfering  of  the  upper  corners  of  this  frame  and  to  slope 
them  for  as  much  as  the  edge  of  the  film  surpasses  sufficiently,  so  as  to 
allow  the  film  to  be  seized  and  removed  at  the  desired  moment. 

The  changing  of  the  fims  is  operated  as  follows : — 

The  film  which  is  in  front  of  the  chamber,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  partition,  c,  in  the  interior  of  the  recess  of  the  frame,  t,  is  removed 
by  lifting  the  transporting  frame  (fig.  2,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow) 
above  the  axle,  x,  of  the  carrying  drum.  By  turning  the  crank,  k,  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  a  claw,  g,  which  until  now  was  below,  comes  from 
each  side  with  its  operating  red  on  ihe  front  curved  piece,  e,  first  acting 
as  an  inclined  plane,  and  by  the  sliding  of  the  operating  rod  from  a 
above  h  towards  c,  as  shown  in  f  g.  4,  the  clamp,  ft,  of  the  claw  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  lifted  from  the  disc,  r,  and  removed  sideways  to  come  above  the 
film.  The  operating  rod  passing  from  c  to  d  arrives  at  the  head  of  the 
curved  part,  slides  downwards,  and,  by  the  pressure  of  the  claw  spring, 
presses  the  film,  which  is  brought  to  it  by  the  transport  frame,  on  both 
sides,  against  the  periphery  of  the  disc  or  drum,  and  holds  it  stationary 


hind  curved  parts,  f,  and  are  successively  disengaged,  whilst  the  part  of 
the  pellicule  already  conveyed  (in  the  direction  of  the  line  1 — 1,  fig.  2) 
descends  to  the  back  of  the  chamber,  and,  when  the  last  part  of  the  film 
is  entirely  disengaged,  slips  to  the  bottom.  The  opaque  leaves  may 
be  changed  in  the  same  manner.  The  engaging  and  disengaging, 
of  the  claws  may  also  be  effected  by  wedges,  inclined  planes,  or 
movable  pins. 

- »  - 


THE  ILFORD  EYERY-DAY  BOOK. 


The  issue  of  Photographic  Scraps  for  September  is  a  specially  compiled 
and  illustrated  little  book,  treating  of  some  of  the  common  faults  in 
negative-making  and  printing— their  causes  and  prevention.  First  of  all, 
pinholes  are  dealt  with ;  next  air  bubbles,  which  are  illustrated  by  two 
half-tone  reproductions  of  negatives  having  the  defect.  The  uneven  flow 
of  the  developer ;  the  setting  off  of  printed  matter  on  the  sensitive  films 
stray  dark-room  light ;  mottling  ;  and  “  leathery  ”  films  are  also  sub¬ 
jected  to  illustration,  the  causes  being  plainly  indicated  and  the  means  of 
prevention  suggested.  Some  useful  hints  on  fogged  negatives,  prints 
sticking  to  the  glass,  and  frilling  and  blisters,  complete  the  book,  the  issue 
of  which  is  a  happy  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  Company. 

The  little  book  only  extends  to  about  a  dozen  pages,  but  its  value  is 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  size,  for  it  skilfully  condenses  the  record  of 
a  good  many  years’  experience  of  the  errors  in  manipulation  into  which 
careless  photographers  are  only  too  liable  to  fall.  Ths  illustrations  are 
of  especial  value,  for  they  enable  the  photographer  to  recognise  the 
appearance  of  a  defect  with  greater  readiness  than  he  would  by  a  descrip¬ 
tion  in  words.  We  can  recommend  every  photographer  to  keep  the 
Ilford  Every  day  Booh  at  hand  for  constant  reference.  It  tersely  warns' 
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him  of  the  principal  fai'ures  h  .  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  development, 
and  tells  him  how  to  avoid  them.  This  useful  little  nutshell  vade 
mecuin  is  admirably  produced  and  printed,  and  it  may  be  had  gratis  of 
the  Britannia  Works  Company,  Limited,  Ilford,  E. 

- ♦ - 

THE  “COOKE”  CASKET. 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson,  of  Leicester,  are  issuing  the  Cooke 
lens  in  casket  form.  A  Cooke  lens  of  7  5  inches  focus  (f- 6‘5)  and  a 
single  lens  of  longer  focus,  105, /-ll,  are  contained  in  a  silk-lined  morocco- 
covered  casket,  and  are  designed  for  use  on  half  plates. 


Each  lens  has  its  own  iris  diaphragm,  and,  being  complete  in  itself,  is 
ready  for  immediate  use  ;  they  each  fit  the  same  standard  flange  as  the 
other,  and  their  hoods  each  receive  the  same  shutter  or  cap.  The  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  casket  are  5§  x  2§  x  2£  inches,  and  the  weight  15  ounces. 

- ♦ - 

A  CINEMATOGRAPH  SHOW  ON  FIRE. 

According  to  a  daily  contemporary,  a  fire,  which  caused  great  excite¬ 
ment,  amounting  almost  to  a  panic,  occurred  on  Monday  night  in  a  cine¬ 
matograph  exhibition,  erected  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground  in  Southey- 
street,  Beckenham-road,  Penge. 

The  structure  in  which  the  accident  happened  was  composed  of  match¬ 
board  shutters  bolted  together,  and  had  a  double  canvas  roof.  The 
ground  space  occupied  was  some  60  feet  by  30  feet.  There  were  two 
entrances,  one  from  ihe  elaborately  gilded  and  decorated  front,  the  ascent 
to  which  was  by  steps,  and  the  other  by  an  opening  at  the  side. 

Just  before  half-past  eight  on  Monday  evening,  whilst  the  operator 
was  showing  a  seaside  scene  to  an  audience  of  some  200  persons, 
chiefly  children,  a  paraffin  lamp,  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  booth  * 
fell  on  to  the  screen,  where  the  man  was  at  work,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The 
audience  at  once  became  alarmed,  and  rushed  for  the  exits. 

A  terrible  struggle  ensued,  which  was  terminated  by  several  portions 
of  a  framework  at  the  entrance  to  the  booth  being  pushed  away. 
Happily,  in  spite  of  this  excitement,  nobody  was  seriously  injured  except 
the  operator,  William  Cunaird,  who  was  found  lying  near  his  apparatus, 
badly  burned  about  the  face  and  arms.  He  was  immediately  attended  to 
by  some  members  of  the  fire  brigade  who  had  been  summoned,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  a  house  near  by,  where  his  injuries  were  bandaged. 

The  fire  did  not  spread  through  the  tent,  but  did  serious  damage  to 
the  cinematograph  films,  which  were  practically  destroyed,  the  damage 
done  being  estimated  at  nearly  400L  At  an  early  hour  on  Tuesday 
the  tent  was  removed  to  Sydenham  Fair  Grounds,  where  Mr.  Ball  is  giving 
other  entertainments. 

An  eye  witness  supplies  the  following  account :  “  Suddenly,  while  the 
delights  of  Yarmouth  beach  on  a  summer’s  day  were  being  unfolded,  a 
strong,  fierce,  and  brilliant  flame  sprang  up  from  the  curtained  stand 
where  the  limelight  was  being  worked,  and  seemed  to  touch  the  roof. 

“  A  general  cry  of  surprise  issued  from  the  clos.  ly  packed  audience, 
followed  in  almost  the  same  breath  by  another  of  keen  alarm. 

“  Then  came  the  inevitable  panic  and  struggle  for  life.  Screaming  and 
crying  the  frightened  crowd  made  a  rush  for  the  two  exits,  pushing  and 


struggling  with  frenzied  energy.  Those  standing  near  the  screen  which 
concealed  the  operator  scrambled  up  the  few  steps  leading  to  the  front 
entrance  and  escaped  easily,  while  others  got  out  by  the  side.  The 
exits,  however,  were  insufficient  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  terror- 
stricken  people,  and  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  they  pushed  down  a 
portion  of  the  framework  and  staggered  into  the  open  air. 

“  Marvellous  to  say,  in  all  this  excitement  and  turmoil  no  one  was 
trampled  under  foot,  the  terrified  people  were  packed  too  closely  to  allow 
that. 

“  Only  a  few  were  at  all  hurt,  and  their  injuries  consisted  of  scratch- 
ings  and  abrasions.” 

Information  of  the  occurrence  reached  the  fire  station  in  Beckenham- 
road  within  half  a  minute,  and  Fireman  W.  Welch  arrived  in  time  to  see 
the  last  of  the  audience  rushing  out,  and  the  crowd  which  had  assembled 
cutting  the  ropes  fastening  the  canvas  roof  and  pulling  down  the  wood¬ 
work  to  prevent  what  they  believed  would  be  a  conflagration. 

- ♦— - 

ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  are  the  Judges’  awards  in  the  Photographic  Section  ;  a 
report  will  appear  in  our  next : — 

Professional  Photography. —  First  silver  medal:  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne. 
Second  silver  medals  :  Messrs.  G.  Lafayette,  J.  H.  Coath,  W.  Norrie. 
First  bronze  medal :  Messrs.  H.  Ward,  W.  Illingworth,  C.  M.  Wane, 
W.  H.  Harrison,  R.  Pratchett,  C.  J.  KiDg. 

Amateur  Section. — Second  silver  medal:  Mr.  W.  S.  Aston.  First 
bronze  medals  .  Messrs.  A.  J.  Loughton,  A.  Old,  J.  Kearney,  Dr.  Fergu¬ 
son,  E.  H.  Lamb,  E.  R.  Bull.  Second  bronze  medal  :  Mrs.  Annie 
Blarney. 

- - ♦ - 

©ur  ©tutorial  (Table. 


Exposure  Notes  for  Use  with  the  Watkins’  Exposure  Meter. 

% 

Published  by  R.  Field  &  Co.,  142,  Sulfolk-street,  Birmingham. 

A  new  edition  of  this  useful  little  book  has  just  been  issued.  There  have 
been  some  slight  additions  and  alterations  since  the  last  edition,  but  the 
main  features  of  the  compilation  remain  unaltered,  chief  among  these 
being  copious  notes  on  the  elements  of  photographic  exposure,  timing, 
development,  shutter  speeds,  enlarging,  and  so  forth.  There  are  spaces 
for  recording  the  data  of  exposures,  and  much  information  is  given 
which,  if  properly  digested,  should  enable  the  amateur  photographer  to 
expose  and  develop  his  plate  accurately  in  the  majority  of  instances,  if 
not  in  all. 


The  Art  of  Retouching. 

By  Robert  Johnson.  Fourth  Edition.  210  pp.,  price  2s.  London:  Marion  &  Co., 
Soho-sqaare,  W. 

This  book  is  now  in  its  eighth  thousand,  and  we  imagine  that  its  sale 
will  not  for  a  considerable  time  be  exhausted.  The  instructions  in 
retouching  negatives  are  clear  and  full,  but  they  by  no  means  occupy  the 
whole  or  indeed  the  chief  part  of  the  book.  Much  space  is  devoted  to 
directions  how  to  finish  and  colour  photographs,  finishing  in  water  and 
oil  colours  and  crayons  being  fully  dealt  with.  There  are  also  chapters 
on  working  up  carbon  enlargements;  accessories,  perspective  in  back¬ 
grounds,  and  many  other  subjects  of  perennial  interest.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  book  calculated  to  be  serviceable  to  all  photographers, 
particularly  young  ones  and  those  just  entering  the  profession. 


From  Messrs.  H.  C.  Stephens,  the  well-known  writing-ink  manufacturers, 
of  Alderpgate-street,  E.C.,  we  have  received  an  album  of  views  of  the  firm’s 
premises,  &c.  Portraits  of  the  principals,  and  a  brief  history  of  the  firm 
precede  the  views,  which  show  the  new  City  house,  the  works  at  Finsbury  - 
park,  the  vat  rooms,  packing  halls,  laboratories,  and  other  departments 
of  this  interesting  manufactory.  The  photographs,  to  the  number  of 
about  twenty-five,  have  been  exceedingly  well  taken,  and  their  repro¬ 
duction  and  printing  in  half-tone  are  all  that  the  most  fastidious  could 
desire. 


Catalogue  Received. 

Mr.  James  Bamforth,  of  Station-road,  Holmfirth,  Yorkshire,  sends  us 
his  1898-99  supplementary  list  of  life-model  lantern  slides.  Some  very 
interesting  sets  are  catalogued  in  the  twenty  odd  pages  of  the  list,  and 
several  small  half-tone  reproductions  indicate  that  the  photographs  have 
been  very  cleverly  executed. 
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iletu.g  aita  notes. 


nteetmgS  of  Societies. 


The  Hackney  Exhibition.— Entry  forms  for  the  Hickney  Photographic 
Society’s  Exhibition  will  be  ready  next  week. 

Photographic  Club — August  31.  Discussion:  “The  Best  Method  of 
Illumination  of  the  Negative  for  Enlargement  or  Reduction.” 

It  is  understood  that  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatories  will  be  carried  on  for  at 
least  another  year,  as  Mr.  J.  Mackay  Bernard,  of  Kippenross,  has  promised  to 
give  500L  for  the  purpose.  It  is  probable  that  before  long  the  whole  meteoro¬ 
logical  business  of  the  kingdom  will  be  put  on  a  proper  footing. 

Mr.  Heinemann  has  in  preparation  a  life  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  by  Mr. 
'Walter  Armstrong,  the  Director  of  the  Irish  National  Gallery.  It  will  contain 
between  fifty  and  sixty  photogravure  plates,  most  of  them  from  photographs 
of  Gainsborough’s  pictures  specially  taken  for  the  book;  also  there  will  be 
coloured  reproductions  of  his  drawings. 

The  Spectacle-makers’  Company.— By  permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
■  (Master  of  the  Spectacle-makers’  Company),  an  Optical  Exhibition  will  be  held 
in  the  Ball-room  at  the  Mansion  House  during  the  week  commencing  October  3, 
and,  as  the  Exhibition  is  to  be  for  astronomical,  mathematical,  and  scientific, 
in  addition  to  optical  instruments,  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  attracting 
considerable  attention.  Mr.  H.  C.  Kemp  has,  by  desire  of  the  Court,  under¬ 
taken  all  the  details  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition,  and  particulars  can  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  him  at  7,  Thavies-inn. 

The  dulness  of  the  advertising  pages  in  some  English  magazines  is 
proverbial.  They  do  these  things  better  in  America,  and  we  have 
heard  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone  bought  his  Cosmopolitan  in  order  to  examine 
the  advertisements.  In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a  technical 
magazine,  Process  Work  and  the  Printer,  has  offered  the  sum  of  21.  2s.  for 
the  best  transformation  of  any  non-il lustrated  or  badly  illustrated  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  in  the  columns  of  any  magazine,  to  a  beautiful  eye-catching 
pictorial  announcement.  Since  photography  plays  an  important  part  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  illustration  of  advertisements,  this  matter  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  photographers. 

The  German  monopoly  in  aniline  patents,  so  long  upheld  by  the  Patent  Law 
of  England,  has,  according  to  the  Times,  been  overthrown  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  has  granted  Messrs.  Levinstein,  Limited,  of  Manchester,  an 
order  calling  upon  the  patentees  to  issue  a  licence  to  the  petitioners  to  “  make, 
use,  exercise,  and  vend”  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  inventions  which  the 
patentees  have  hitherto  refused  to  exercise  here  or  allow  any  one  else  to 
exercise.  A  minimum  royalty  of  250 1.  a  year  is  specified.  Messrs.  W.  P. 
Thompson  &  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  patent  agents,  point  out  that  this  is  the 
first  time  tbe  Board  of  Trade  has  exercise!  its  powers  under  the  Patents, 
Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1833. 

Recently,  in  delivering  an  address  at  a  prize  distribution  at  the  Diocesan 
College,  Feldhausen,  Dr.  Gill,  F.  R.S.,  Her  Majesty’s  Astronomer  at  the 
Cape,  uncovered  a  portrait  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  presented  to  the  school  by 
Mr.  Gordon,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said  that  “Herschel  was  an 
accomplished  chemist,  but  to  many  present  it  was  probably  unknown  that 
this  great  quondam  occupant  of  Feldhausen  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  was  certainly  the  first  to  produce  a  photographic  picture  on 
glass.  I  have  brought  with  me,  for  exhibition  to-day,  a  copy  from  what  I 
understand  is  the  first  photographic  picture  ever  taken  on  glass.  It  was 
presented  to  the  Cape  Observatory  by  the  Herschel  family.  It  is  framed  in  a 
portion  of  the  woodwork  of  the  stand  of  Sir  William  Herschel’s  forty-foot 
reflecting  telescope,  and  represents  that  instrument  as  photographed  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  in  the  year  1839.” 


patent  iictos. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  August  8  and 
August  13,  1898  : — 

Shutters. — No.  17,035.  “Improvements  in  Shutters  for  Cameras.”  W. 
Griffiths. 

Coloured  Photographs. — No.  17,167.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
the  Production  of  Coloured  Photographs.”  C.  Dicker. 

Dark  Slides. — No.  17,274.  “Improved  Dark  Slides  or  Holders  for  Photo¬ 
graphic  Films  or  Plates.”  G.  C.  Whitfield. 

“Apparatus.” — No.  17,287.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Apparatus 
for  Use  in  Taking  and  Exhibiting  Photographic  Views.”  E.  A.  G. 
Street. 

Bracket  Stand. — No.  17,326.  “A  Bracket  Stand  for  Photographic  Cameras 
to  Replace  Tripod  or  Ordinary  Stand.”  E.  M.  M.  Smith. 
Photograph-holders. — No.  17,375.  “Improvements  in  Combined  Stands 
and  Holders  for  Photographs,  Menu  Cards,  and  the  like.”  G.  E. 
Lancelott. 

Rocker. — No.  17,402.  “An  Improved  Photographic  Rocker  and  Washer.” 

Communicated  by  J.  G.  Jones.  E.  H.  Jones. 

“Photographs  in  Natural  Colours.”— No.  17,437.  “Improvements  in 
the  Production  of  Photographs  in  Natural  Colours.”  G.  Selle. 

•  Cameras. — No.  17,511.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  H. 
Phillips. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


August. 

Name  of  Society. 

29 . 

30 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

30 . 

31 . 

Photographic  Club . 

September. 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . . . 

3 . 

Southsea  . 

Subject. 


Informal  Meeting 

Presentation  of  Medals,  Ac  ,  awarded  at 
the  Thirteenth  Annual  Exhibition. 

Halation :  Sugges'ions  for  its  Preven¬ 
tions,  and  their  Effectiveness.  Ohas. 
H.  Oakden 

Discussion :  The  Pest  Method  of  Illu¬ 
mination  of  the  Negative  for  Enlarge¬ 
ment  or  Reduction. 

/Excursion:  Trentham.  Leader,  Dr. 
f  Hamilton. 

Excursion:  Southgate  to  Hadley  Woods. 
/  Excursion :  Wanstead  Park  and  the 
l  Roding.  Leader,  Mr.  Meen. 
Excursion:  Petworth  and  District. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
August  18,— Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  handed  round  two  or  three  metal  cigar  cases  and  match 
boxes  with  glass  fronts.  Photographic  prints  were  placed  under  the  glasses, 
and  Mr.  Welford’s  object  in  showing  the  boxes  was  to  draw  attention  to  a 
probable  means  of  increasing  business  by  the  stocking  and  display  of  such 
fancy  goods.  The  suggestion  raised  some  remarks  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
be  derogatory  for  other  than  the  smallest  of  professional  photographers  to  enter 
the  fancy  trade  in  this  way,  opinions  both  for  and  against  being  expressed.  Mr. 
Welford  showed  two  gum-bichromate  prints,  and  recalled  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  Mr.  James  demonstrated  his  commercial  paper,  he  said  that  it  would 
keep  well  for  . two  or  three  weeks,  and  longer  if  kept  under  pressure.  Mr. 
Welford  obtained  the  jiaper  on  June  18,  upon  which  the  prints  shown  on  this 
occasion  were  made,  and  now  brought  up  these  two  prints,  recently  made,  to 
show  that  the  makers  of  the  paper  were  over-careful  in  their  statement  of  the 
life  of  the  paper.  Although  printed  upon  paper  then  which  was  two  months 
old,  the  results  were  by  no  means  inferior  to  prints  made  upon  freshly 
prepared  material. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  a  case  of  ortol  staining.  He  passed  round 
a  film  negative  developed  a  fortnight  before  with  ortol  and  acetone,  which  had 
since  assumed  a  glorious  red  tint.  This  had  only  taken  place  since  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  negative,  its  behaviour  up  to  the  drying  stage  being  quite  usual. 
A  pyro  acetone  negative  had  not  altered  in  this  way,  so  that  the  acetone  was 
not  to  blame.  Was  it  a  characteristic  stain  of  ortol  ? 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  said  the  colour  was  much  like  the  colour  of  his  fingers  after 
using  ortol.  He  handed  round  a  number  of  enlargements  on  bromide  paper 
developed  with  ortol  and  carbonate  of  potash.  Ortol  was  as  nearly  like  pyro- 
gallol  in  its  action  as  any  developer  could  be. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  shadow  side  of  a  sunlit  street  required  a 
longer  exposure  when  the  sun  was  shining  than  it  would  in  diffused  light  was 
reopened.  Some  argument  took  place  regarding  the  statement  that  it  was  all 
a  question  of  contrast,  and  the  blackboard  was  freely  used  by  several  speakers. 
The  majority  were  of  opinion  that  a  longer  exposure  was  necessary  in  sunlight 
than  in  diffused  light,  but  all  were  not  convinced. 

The  Chairman  detailed  his  experiences  with  acetone  in  place  of  the  alkali 
in  development.  Although  there  was  nothing  to  complain  about  at  first,  he 
had  found  that  the  solution  soon  became  useless  and  failed  to  produce  an 
image.  This  was  in  conjunction  with  pyro  and  metabisulphite.  The  addition 
of  sulphite  of  soda  restored  its  reducing  powers,  however. 

Mr.  Wall  had  found  no  difficulty  with  pyro  acetone,  or  any  deterioration 
in  developing  power,  but  this  was  in  combination  with  sulphite  instead  of 
metabisulphite. 

Mr.  Banks  stated  that  acetone  was  a  stable  product,  liable,  however,  to 
evaporation,  and  no  explanation  was  offered. 

The  Chairman  added  that  there  was  a  crystalline  formation  round  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  as  the  stuff  was  put  up  for  sale. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

August  17,— Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  Nesbit  showed  a  means  of  remedying  distortion  arising  when 
photographing  a  picture  hanging  upon  the  wall.  He  passed  round  two  prints, 
one  from  the  original  negative,  showing  a  noticeable  amount  of  distortion  at 
the  top  of  the  frame,  and  an  enlargement  in  which  the  error  had  been  cor¬ 
rected  and  the  thing  squared  up,  by  copying  it  at  an  angle. 

A  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  effect  of  the  small  camera  upon  pictorial 
results . 

Mr.  C.  Wallis  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  who  set  out  with  a  camera 
carrying  films,  giving  an  image  of  half-quarter  plate  size.  He  exposed  on 
everything  he  met,  and  on  his  return  had  the  films  developed,  getting  back  an 
album  of  500  pictures,  which  were  most  unsatisfactory  productions.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  pictures  were  too  small ;  trees,  &c.,  were  rendered  as  mere 
clumps  and  masses  without  detail  ;  whereas,  with  a  plate  of  larger  size,  a  man 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  light  and  shade,  and  the  detail  which  went  to  make 
a  satisfactory  picture. 

The  Chairman  could  not  agree  with  the  inference  that  photographs  of  the 
size  mentioned  could  not  be  pictorial  results.  The  case  was  of  a  man  entirely 
ignorant  of  photography,  and  the  badness  of  the  results  was  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  smallness  of  the  camera. 
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Mr.  Foxlee  was  inclined  to  the  view  that,  with  the  increase  of  users  of  hand 
cameras  and  small  plates,  there  was  an  accompanying  tendency  to  blaze  away 
at  all  and  sundry  without  an  instant’s  consideration.  Contrasted  with  this, 
the  man  who  carried  a  camera  of  fair  size  with  half  a  dozen  plates  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  some  thought  to  his  work,  and  for  this  reason  Mr.  Foxlee 
thought  that  a  greater  proportion  of  good  results  attended  the  use  of  larger 
cameras,  simply  from  the  greater  care  taken  with  them,  although  it  was  quite 
possible  to  get  equally  good  results  of  small  size. 

Mr.  Wallis  saw  a  bad  influence  in  the  fact,  that  many  looked  at  the  question 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  saying  it  is  only  so  much  for  so  many  exposures, 
therefore  we  will  not  trouble. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  held  that  size  of  camera  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
pictorial  possibilities.  During  the  last  three  years  he  had  noticed  that  a  large 
proportion  of  medalled  work  had  been  done  on  quarter  and  other  small  plates. 
The  first  necessity  for  the  pictorial  photographer  was  to  fully  understand  the 
work  to  be  attempted.  He  may  find  that  a  small  plate  has  an  advantage  over 
a  large  one  in  particular  instances,  and  vice  versd,  and  acts  accordingly.  The 
question  of  pictorial  result  was  one  quite  irrespective  of  size  of  plate. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Stretton  agreed  that  size  was  out  of  the  question  where  a 
skilled  workman  was  concerned ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  many  an  artist 
in  an  amateur  way,  who  could  produce  a  good  composition  of  small  size,  would 
be  quite  at  a  loss  to  do  as  well  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  same  applied  to 
photography.  Many  photographers  found  it  eas’er  to  arrange  a  composition 
on  a  quarter-plate  than  on  a  half-plate  or  larger  size. 

Mr.  Thomas  thought  more  skill  was  required  with  the  smaller  plate.  There 
was  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  go  back  from  large  to  small  work  and 
enlarge  afterwards  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
people  so  doing  would  sacrifice  quality,  if  they  could  get  better  results  with 
larger  plates,  simply  for  the  sake  of  saving  in  weight  and  expense. 

Mr.  Welford  spoke  to  the  effect  that  the  small  camera  had  led  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  diffusion  of  focus  in  photography.  The  small  camera  had 
compelled  a  man  to  compress  in  a  small  area  something  which  often  he  wishes 
to  show  larger,  so  that  he  has  recourse  to  enlargement,  the  ultimate  result 
being  that  extreme  sharpness  was  less  looked  for.  He  also  spoke  in  favour  of 
enlarged  clouds,  his  best  effects  being  invariably  from  these  as  distinguished 
from  direct  negatives.  He  thought  sharpness  in  big  pictures  became  a  bore, 
and  showed  the  same  off  to  less  advantage.  His  best  pictures  were,  as  a  rule, 
enlargements  from  a  small  size  to  12  x  10,  the  clouds  also  being  enlarged  in 
like  manner.  In  conclusion,  he  said  a  few  words,  pointing  out  that  everybody 
did  not  expose  necessarily  for  pictorial  results.  There  were  many  photographs, 
taken  solely  as  mementoes  and  so  forth,  which  were  excellent,  but  never 
pretended  to  be  “pictures.” 


Hackney  Photographic  Society. — August  16,  Mr.  J,  0.  Grant  presiding* 
— Mr.  W.  Rawlings  gave  an  address  on  the  subject  of 

Sins  of  Omission  and  Commission, 

in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  the  greater  number  of  such  sins  were 
familiar  to  all  photographic  workers,  but  he  would  endeavour  to  call  attention 
to  a  few  of  them.  A  most  important  one  was  that  of  a  general  carelessness 
and  slovenliness  in  our  work,  and  from  this  a  large  proportion  of  our  failures 
proceeded.  One  should  try  to  get  into  a  regular  and  consistent  method  of 
working,  for  it  would  be  found  that  the  successful  worker  was  generally  a 
careful  and  methodical  one..  To  start  with  good  methods  was  especially  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  beginner.  When  one  became  advanced,  one  might  sometimes,  with 
advantage,  depart  'rom  fixed  rules  of  procedure  in  order  to  get  special  results  ; 
but  the  beginner  should  be  content  to  go  through  the  fixed  routine  before 
attempting  any  modification.  In  starting  on  a  photographic  expedition,  it 
was  well  to  see  that  all  necessary  articles  were  in  the  bag,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  the  worker  should  endeavour  to  have  the  camera  and  its  fittings  in  as  few 
separate  parts  as  possible.  It  was  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  tripod  head  always 
screwed  to  the  camera.  If  one  or  more  nights  were  to  be  spent  away  from 
home,  it  would  be  found  useful  to  take  some  string  and  Le  Page’s  glue  to  re¬ 
pair  the  results  of  accidental  damage.  As  a  considerable  amount  of  time  was 
spent  in  the  dark  room,  the  latter  should  be  arranged  with  a  due  regard  to 
comfort  in  working,  and,  above  all,  there  should  be  a  good  light.  There  were 
many  people  who  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  on  expensive  cameras  and 
fittings,  and  were  yet  content  to  work  in  a  stuffy  and  badly  lighted  dark  room. 
On  the  question  of  selection  of  subject  in  the  field,  Mr.  Rawlings  said  that 
there  was  a  great  temptation  to  include  too  much  in  the  subject.  The  more 
one  studied  simplicity  the  greater  would  be  the  success  and  corresponding 
pleasure.  It  was  this  fact  of  the  success  of  a  simple  subject  which  furnished 
the  reason  why,  in  such  districts  as  the  Essex  marshes,  so  much  good  work 
was  done.  On  the  other  hand,  in  mountainous  districts,  so  great  a  variety  of 
subject  was  included  in  one  point  of  view,  that  simplicity  was  lost,  and  picture¬ 
making  suffered  accordingly. 

Ashton  Photographic  Society.— August  13.— Several  members  visited 
Liverpool  under  the  leadership  of  the  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  T.  Marsland),  who 
had  previously  arranged  with  the  Cunard  Company  for  the  party  to  go  through 
and  inspect  one  of  their  large  passenger  boats.  Mr.  Marsland,  accompanied 
by  Major  Bradly,  went  down  in  advance,  and  the  former,  on  arrival,  at  once 
called  at  the  shipping  offices  for  the  purpose  of  making  assurance  doubly  sure  ; 
in  other  words,  to  make  quite  certain  that  no  hitch  should  arise  to  waste  the 
time  of  those  coming  later  on.  They  reached  Liverpool  at  2.45  p.m.  Orders 
were  granted  for  admission  to  the  reserved  portion  of  the  landing  stage  from 
which  the  Umbria  was  to  leave  at  5  p.m.,  and  instructions  were  also  issued  to 
the  authorities  on  board  that  the  party  was  to  be  permitted  to  go  over  the 
vessel.  This  in  itself  was  a  great  concession,  because  visitors  are,  as  a  rule, 
excluded  from  the  vessels  durii  g  the  time  saloon  passengers  are  embarking. 
The  Cunard  officials,  both  at  the  offices  and  on  the  Umbria ,  were  extremely 
courteous.  Seemingly  quite  anxious  that  the  party  should  he  well  looked 
after,  a  steward  was  specially  detailed  to  show  the  photographers  over  the 
boat,  who,  after  inspecting  berth,  saloons,  kitchens,  &c. ,  and  partaking  of  the 


Cunarders’  hospitality,  were  allowed  the  free  run  of  the  vessel,  and  to  uses 
their  cameras  when,  where,  and  how  they  felt  disposed.  On  the  bell  ringing . 
for  visitors,  &c.,  to  “clear  out,”  the  photographers  were  taken  to  the  dock 
Station  to  see  the  special  corridor  train  which  had  brought  passengers  for  the 
Umbria  from  the  Continent  and  London.  They  were  also  shown  the  very  in¬ 
genious  arrangement  for  carrying  the  luggage  from  the  train  to  the  landing- 
stage.  When  the  Umbria  was  about  to  leave  her  berth,  the  photographers 
took  up  various  positions  on  an  elevated  portion  of  the  river-wall  near  to  the 
Prince's  Dock,  and,  as  the  vessel  slowly  steamed  past,  several  shots  were  made 
at  her.  Saturday’s  work  was  essentially  for  the  hand  camera,  and  with  this, 
as  with  cricket,  there  are  “glorious  uncertainties.”  One  member,  who  on 
board  had  photographed  something  quite  near  to  him— focussed,  in  fact,  for 
six  yards  distant — forgot  all  about  this  until  he  had  made  a  shot  at  the 
Umbria  some  600  yards  distant.  Then  he  cussed  without  the  “fo,”  knowing 
how  phuzzy-wuzzy  that  picture  was  likely  to  turn  out.  Another  member  had 

- -but,  as  Rudyard  Kipling  would  say,  “this  is  quite  another  story,”  which 

may  possibly  be  told  later  on  at  the  rooms.  After  more  shots  about  the  docks 
and  landing  stages,  kaleidoscopical! y  interesting,  together  with  the  taking  of 
the  inevitable  group,  the  party  adjourned  for  refreshments,  and  finally  en¬ 
trained  at  Lime-street  at  7,  reaching  Ashton  about  8.30  p.m.  The  weather 
was  delightfully  fine,  though  hot,  and  all  enjoyed  themselves  immensely. 
There  were  seven  cameras  worked,  fifty-two  plates  were  exposed,  and  s:me 
very  good  results  obtained. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

August  26-28  .........  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary,  Edward  Kitto,  The  Observatory,  Falmouth. 
Sept.  26-Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover- square,  W.  . 

,,  30-Nov.  5  . .  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  W. 

Craigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.Ch 

November  15-18 .  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones* 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

,  15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

,,  23-26  .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary*. 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

- — + - — 

(Eorrcgpontrtncc. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Ao  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our  - 
correspondents. 

FLUID  GELATINE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Refering  to  your  notice  of  the  granting  of  a  German 
patent  for  gelatine  rendered  fluid  by  the  addition  of  chloral  hydrate 
(British  Journal  of  Photography,  p.  519),  may  we,  in  view  of  the  many 
foreigners  who  apply  for  English  letters  patent  for  preparations  that  have 
long  been  well  known  and  in  common  use,  point  out  the  fact  that  Yalenta 
published  the  use  of  this  preparation  in  1895,  and  his  article  was  re¬ 
produced  in  British  periodicals  early  in  1896.— -I  am,  yours,  Ac., 
Maidenhead,  August  20,  1898.  W.  Ethelbert  Henry. 

Vanguard  Manufactunng  C<x 


EXPOSURE  METERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — I  am  not  inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Watkins’  version  of  the 
history  of  the  exposure  meter,  nor  his  term  “  accusation,”  if  that  imply 
moral  censure.  The  statements  of  mine  were  not  made  hastily,  nor 
without  careful  examination,  and  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  they  do  not 
go  beyond  what  the  facts  admit ;  if  anything,  they  err  on  the  side  of 
moderation.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Watkins’  meter,  I  have  read  the 
specifications  of  his  three  patents,  his  paper  of  1890,  and  other  writings, 
but  find  nothing  in  them  that  can  be  rightly  called  information,  i.e., 
something  not  already  known.  Hurter  &  Driffield  claim  the  use  of  an 
aeiinometer  in  place  of  light  scales,  and,  both  in  1885  and  1886,  workers 
were  using  the  actinometer  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  exposure. 
What  Mr.  Watkins  claims  as  especially  his  own  is  the  combination  in 
one  instrument  of  an  actinometer  and  slide  rules,  although  instruments 
making  a  similar  claim  were  already  on  the  market.  Granting  his 
invention  as  new,  it  is  obvious  that  information  about  the  instrument 
would  tell  in  what  manner  the  slides  were  divided,  why  they  were  sa 
divided,  what  the  numerals  indicated,  how  the  numerical  valueswwere- 
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obtained,  how  the  slides  were  arranged,  and  why  they  were  so  arranged, 
what  modification  had  been  made  in  the  ordinary  slide  rule  for  this 
(photographic  purpose.  For  all  this  the  inquirer  seeks  in  vain.  Mr. 
Watkins  dismisses  it  as  “known  to  photographers.”  I  don’t  know  it, 
and  apparently  nobody  does  except  Mr.  Watkins.  If  he  has  ever  im¬ 
parted  the  information,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  know  where  it  can  be  found. 
Turn  to  the  actinograph  specification,  and  we  see  no  trouble  was  spared 
by  the  authors  in  order  to  make  clear  the  minutest  detail  of  that 
instrument. 

Mr.  Watkins  next  asserts  that,  his  instrument  being  original,  there 
could  have  been  in  no  sense  a  capture  of  the  exposure  meter.  Mr. 
Ackland  admittedly  suggested,  and  partially  worked  out,  some  kind  of  a 
slide-rule  exposure  meter,  Platts  and  others  had  laid  down  the  principles 
of  calculation,  for  I  don’t  admit  the  main  feature  of  Mr.  Platts’  system 
was  merely  Scott  and  Burton’s  tables.  All  this*  however,  counted  for 
nothing;  two  patents  appear — the  Actinograph  and  Watkins — and,  as 
against  the  remainder  of  photographers,  the  exposure  meter  is  captured, 
it  becomes  a  strict  monopoly,  with  penalties  attached  to  its  use  and 
manufacture,  unless  purchased  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  patentees. 
Any  one  putting  Ackland’s  scales  on  the  market  would  be  even  now 
liable  to  a  legal  action. 

In  his  third  item,  Mr.  Watkins  simply  illustrates  my  contention  that 
the  exposure  meter  has  been  captured  by  the  trader  and  patentee.  His 
speed  lists,  elements  of  photographic  exposure,  &c.,  are  available  by 
paying  for  them.  He  may  call  that  publishing  information,  I  call  it 
trading  in  information.  Of  course  Mr.  Watkins  has  a  perfect  right  to 
retain  and  use  what  secret  knowledge  he  possesses  for  his  own  advantage, 
in  any  way  he  may  think  fit,  but  he  can  hardly  expect  that  in  taking  this 
course  he  will  rank  with  men  of  science.  In  conclusion,  I  venture  to 
assert — an  assertion  based  on  a  long  acquaintance  with  matters  photo¬ 
graphic — that  few  men  with  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  photography  as 
Mr.  Watkins  possesses  have  ever  been  so  chary  of  imparting  that  in¬ 
formation  for  the  benefit  of  others  less  fortunately  situated.  Mr.  Watkins 
either  knows  more  than  he  cares  to  tell,  or  he  cannot  tell  that  what  he 
knows. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  A.  Randall. 

August  19,  1898. 

— - — ♦ - 

to  Camgpoitircntg. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London.  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay, 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

”***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington • 
street s  Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 

Snap-shot. — In  our  next. 

C.  C.— Probably  the  Paget  paper  is  alluded  to. 

J.  Hughes. ^—Yerfasser’s  book,  published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co  ,  Bradford. 

SAT- — A  common  phenomenon  due  to  reversing  action  of  light. — We  do  not 
answer  questions  through  the  post. 

Somerset. — Difficult  to  say,  but  most  probably  the  water  is  contaminated. 
The  spots  looked  as  if  caused  by  iron.  Have  the  water  tested. 

Optical. — B.  Fullerton.  If  you  re  id  the  article  on  another  page,  you  will 
probably  be  able  to  trace  the  source  of  the  evil.  If  not,  send  the  lens 
on  to  us.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  either  of  the  glasses  have  been 
changed  as  suggested. 

Changing  Trouble. — J.  Crosley. — We  have  heard  no  complaints  of  the 
hand  camera  in  question.  If  you  examine  the  apparatus  carefully,  you 
will  probably  find  that  the  trouble  proceeds  from  one  or  more  of  the 
sheaths  being  somewhat  bent. 

.Mountant. — A.  Browwood.  We  do  not  advise  the  addition  of  anti¬ 
septics  to  starch,  or  any  other  mountant,  with  a  view  to  keeping  it. 
We  prefer  to  make  it  up  fresh  the  day  it  is  used — particularly  this  hot 
weather.  In  winter  it  may  be  used  the  second  or  third  day  with 
tolerable  safety. 

Building  Studio. — H.  H.  H.  It  is  quite  an  idle  threat.  Your  neighbour, 
as  his  house  has  only  been  built  a  few  years,  canuot  prevent  you  erecting 
the  studio.  He  can,  however,  if  he  chooses,  put  up  a  hoarding  on  his 
premises,  so  as  to  stop  off  your  side  light,  and  you  canuot  prevent  him 
doing  that  any  more  than  he  can  stop  your  building  on  your  property. 

Formalin. — Othello  says:  “I  have  been  trying  Schering’s  photographic 
formalin  for  hardening  gelatine  prints,  hut  find  that,  although  the 
gelatine  is  rendered  insoluble  by  the  solution,  yet  the  stickiness  of 
surface  is  not  removed  as  by  the  use  of  alum,  and,  therefore,  many 
prints  get  damaged  and  spoilt  in  the  process  of  mounting,  by  adhering  to 
the  paper  used  in  rubbing  down.” — If  the  prints  are  dried  before  they 
are  mounted,  no  difficulty  will  be  met  with  provided  the  formalin  be 
used  as  directed. 


Halation. — T.  B.  It  is  a  bad  case  of  halation  ;  if  you  had  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  in  photographing  interiors,  you  would  not  have  attempted  such  a 
subject  as  that  without  previously  backing  the  plates.  We  should 
recommend  you  to  take  fresh  negatives  on  backed  plates,  as  you  may 
rely  upon  it  that  your  customer  will  reject  the  work— and  he  would  be 
quite  justified  in  doing  so. 

Flashlight. — C.  C.  C.  The  formula  quoted  is  very  good,  and  gives  a  very 
brilliant  and  actinic  light  ;  but  we  strongly  advise  you  to  keep  the 
ingredients  separately,  and  to  only  mix  them  in  the  quantity  required 
for  a  single  flash  immediately  before  the  powder  is  used,  for  fear  of 
accident.  The  mixture  should  be  made  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  using  a 
strip  of  thin  cardboard  as  a  spatula,  and  with  as  little  friction*  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Powders  containing  chlorate  of  potash  and  similar  substances 
are  apt  to  “play  tricks”  when  least  expected,  i.e go  off  spontaneously. 

Price  for  Negatives. — Organum  writes  :  “Will  and  can  you  give  me  some 
guide  as  to  the  price  to  charge  for  whole-plate  negatives,  the  end  of 
which  are  to  produce  blocks  for  a  book  of  local  views  ?  Would  four 
shillings  each  be  about  the  figure  ?  The  question  is,  whether  I,  as  the 
local  man,  or  rather  one  of  them,  am  to  do  the  work  or  the  publishing 
firm  who  will  carry  it  out?” — The  price  mentioned  seems  to  us 
ridiculously  low.  We  should  say  that  four  or  five  times  that  price 
would  be  a  more  proper  figure,  particularly  as  you  are  to  give  up  the 
negatives,  and,  of  course,  the  copyright  in  them. 

Spots  on  Prints.— M.  H.  G.  writes:  “  Could  you  please  tell  me  the  cause  of 
the  spots  on  enclose i  print,  I  have  been  much  troubled  with  them  of 
late  ?  They  make  thur  appearance  duriag  the  first  washing,  and  some¬ 
times  after  toning.  I  use  the  ordinary  sulphocyanide  bath  and  perfectly 

clean  dishes.  If  you  can  help  me,  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged.” _ The 

black  spots  are  due  to  particles  of  foreign  matter,  but  what  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  say,  coming  into  contact  with  the  prints  while  in 
a  wet  state.  Probably  dust  of  some  kind.  In  addition  to  the  black 
spots  we  notice  that  there  are  some  yellow  stains  on  the  print.  This 
points  to  want  of  general  care  in  the  manipulation. 

Collotype  Printing  — Midlander  asks:  “Can  you  please  tell  me  the  pro¬ 
bable  cost  of  a  collotype  outfit  for  up  to,  say,  18x15.  Of  course,  I 
have  all  the  photographic  apparatus ;  also,  do  you  advise  a  photo¬ 
grapher  to  try  and  work  it  ?  It  seems  a  shame  to  let  a  purely  photo¬ 
graphic  trade  slip  away  into  lithographers’  hands  (who  have  to  employ 
a  skilled  photographer),  when  one  wants  work.” — Better  write  to 
Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.  for  a  price-list  of  collotype  materials.  From 
that  you  will  see  the  prices  of  such  apparatus  as  you  do  not  already 
possess.  Schnaus’s  work  on  collotype  may  also  be  had  from  Penrose’s. 
We  have  on  several  occasions  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  photo¬ 
graphers  have  allowed  a,  to  them,  valuable  process  to  drift  into  the 
hands  of  lithographers  and  such  like  trades,  which  ought,  and  would 
have  been,  solely  their  own  if  they  had  taken  it  up. 

Enamelling  Prints. — F.  C.  asks :  “1.  What  can  you  safely  recommend  to 
add  to  the  gelatine  solutions  used  in  collodion  enamelling  to  keep  them 
from  smelling  and,  this  weather,  developing  fungoid  growth  ?  2.  What 
gelatine  is  best  for  the  purpose,  and  what  price  ought  I  to  pay  ?  3.  Can 
you  suggest  anything  better  than  dextrine  for  mounting  collodion- 
enamelled  prints  ?  I  find  the  mounting  at  edge  in  time  shows  slightly, 
the  centre  having  a  tendency  to  raise.  4.  What  is  the  best  for  thinning 
collodion  ?  ” — 1.  We  should  not  recommend  the  addition  of  anything  at 
all,  but  to  make  a  fresh  solution  as  required,  that  is,  if  the  permanence 
of  the  work  is  the  chief  consideration.  Carbolic  acid  is  a  good  anti¬ 
septic,  so  is  oil  of  cloves.  2.  Nelson’s  “No.  2  soluble.”  Its  price,  we 
think,  is  about  one  and  sixpence  or  two  shillings  a  pound.  3.  A 
solution  of  gelatine.  4.  Two  parts  ether  to  one  part  alcohol. 

Residues,  Toning.— Hugh  Ross  says  :  “1.  I  have  a  considerable  quantity  of 
old  toning  baths,  all  mixed  through  other  (sulphocyanide  and  gold, 
acetate  and  gold,  combined  toning  and  fixing).  Will  you  kindly  say  if 
I  can  recover  the  gold  from  this  mixture,  also  the  best  method  to  do  so  ? 
2.  I  do  all  my  printing  on  gelatine  P.O.P.,  and  get  fair  tones,  but  I 
prefer  a  tone  I  have  seen  other  photographers  get,  which  I  cannot. 
Perhaps  you  can  assist  me  by  giving  me  a  formula  that  will  produce 
the  following  tones  (I  use  mauve  paper) :  high  lights,  clear  and  pearly ; 
shadows,  a  very  rich  reddish  chocolate?” — In  reply:  1.  The  gold  may 
be  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  y?rofosulphate  of  iron,  or  by  adding 
to  it  a  small  quantity  of  sulphite  of  soda,  and  afterwards  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  till  the  bath  smells  strongly  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Collect  the  precipitate  and  send  to  the  refiner.  2.  On  pp.  1019-25  of 
the  Almanac  are  various  toning  formulae,  one  or  other  of  which  will, 
doubtless,  give  the  tones  desired.  All  brands  of  gelatine  papers  do 
not  yield  the  same  tones  with  a  given  bath. 

Residues. — Residue  writes  :  “  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  on  the 
following  ?  1.  Is  it  worth  while  saving  residues  when  under-mentioned 

chemicals  are  mixed  with  the  nitrate — potassium  cyanide,  iodine, 
sodium  hyposulphate,  copper  sulphate,  and  iron  developer  ?  2.  If  the 
answer  to  above  is  in  the  affirmative,  would  a  wooden  tank  of  twenty 
gallons  (strongly  charged  with  salt  or  other  precipitate)  he  sufficient  to 
catch  the  nitrate  from  three  or  four  sinks  where  wet-plate  process  is 
used  ?  Of  course,  the  excess  water  would  be  constantly  flowing  from 
overflow  pipe  in  tank.  3.  Do  you  know  of  any  method  of  removing  the 
copper  from  iron  perchloride  that  has  become  impregnated  by  etching 
copper  plates  ?”—  1.  Not  unless  a  large  quantity  has  to  be  dealt  with, 
at  the  "present  price  of  silver.  The  developing  and  fixing  solution 
should  not  be  mixed.  2.  Salt  will  do  to  throw  down  the  silver  from  the 
developing  solution,  but  not  if  the  fixing  solutions  are  mixed  with  it. 
Better  have  two  tanks,  so  that  the  contents  of  one  may  subside  while  the 
other  is  filling.  3.  Not  worth  the  trouble. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC 

FOR  1899. 

We  have  entered  on  the  preparation  of  the  thirty-eighth  issue 
of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  which 
will  be  published  on  December  1  next.  The  volume  will 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  its  two  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors;  but  we  shall  embody  in  it  several  novel  features 
that  will  probably  make  the  book,  for  purposes  of  reference, 
of  greater  usefulness  than  hitherto.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  received  quite  a  large  number  of  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  for  use  in  the  compilation  of  the  Almanac.  We 
have  adopted  most  of  them,  and  we  here  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thanking  those  readers  who  were  kind  enough  to 
write  us  on  the  subject. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  contemplate,  as  hitherto,  contributing 
a  brief  article  on  a  practical  topic  to  the  pages  of  the  Almanac, 
will  oblige  us  by  sending  us  the  copy  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Secretaries  of  Societies  will  also  materially  assist  us  if  they 
will  forward  us  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion 
in  the  Directory  of  Photographic  Societies.  We  shall  also 


be  glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the 
list  of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  &c.  As  usual,  a 
section  of  the  Almanac  will  be  devoted  to  the  notice  of  the 
latest  introductions  in  photographic  apparatus.  Those  firms 
w’ho  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  feature  should  com¬ 
municate  with  us  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  Advertisers  that  many  of 
the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  booked, 
and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  pcsitions,  orders  and 
copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 

— - i> — - 

EX  CATHEDRA. 

If  the  readers  of  this  week’s  British  Journal  of  Photography 
will  look  at  the  line  that  is  immediately  under  the  title  on  this 
page,  they  will  see  that  the  present  is  our  two-thousandth 
number.  Originally  the  Journal  was  issued  as  a  monthly, 
subsequently  as  a  fortnightly,  and  finally  as  a  weekly.  It  has 
entered  the  forty -fifth  year  of  its  age,  and  thus  ranks  as  the 
oldest  photographic  journal  in  existence.  We  are  sure  cur 
readers  will  join  ub  in  our  feelings  of  pleasure  at  being  able  to 
chronicle  the  publication  of  our  two-thousandth  number,  a 
sufficiently  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  technical  press  to 
merit  public  notice.  As  for  the  future,  the  unimpaired 
vitality  of  the  Journal  and  the  great  cordiality  of  its  relations 
with  its  world-wide  circle  of  friends  and  readers  justifies  us  in 
the  belief  that  its  career  of  usefulness  to  the  photographic 
world  will  know  neither  obstacle  nor  interruption,  and  that, 
just  as  we  have  recorded  the  publication  of  its  two-thousandth 
number,  so  do  we  confidently  look  forward  to  performing  a  like 
agreeable  office  for  its  three-thousandth. 

*  *  * 

We  are  asked  to  announce  that  Wednesday,  September  7, 
is  the  last  date  for  receiving  exhibits  in  packing  cases  for  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition,  but  exhibits  sent  by 
hand  may  be  left  at  12,  Hanover-square  at  any  time  up  to  9  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  September  8.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  Society’s 
rooms,  to  which  address  all  exhibits  have  to  be  sent. 

*  *  * 

According  to  the  Scientific  American ,  H.  N.  Toply,  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  has  discovered 
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that  the  printing  of  photographs  is  not  dependent  on  nitrate  of 
silver.  Heretofore  the  nitrate  has  had  to  be  used  in  all  prints, 
but  Mr.  Toply  says  that  the  juices  of  certain  fruits  are 
equally  as  good,  if  not  better  than  the  nitrate,  for  photographic 
printing  purposes.  By  means  of  this  discovery  a  photograph 
can  be  printed  upon  anything — wood,  pulp,  and  paper — which 
can  absorb  these  juices.  The  juice  is  not  used  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  fruit,  but  it  is  subjected  to  a  process  which  Mr. 
Toply,  of  course,  desires  to  keep  to  himself  at  present.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  development  of  the  process  for  five 
years.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  possibility  of 
“herbaceous  photography,”  as  he  calls  it,  by  the  withering 
of  the  white  pine,  which  becomes  a  very  dark  grey  under 
sunlight.  A  piece  of  planed  pine  was  placed  under  the 
negative  and  exposed  to  sunlight  without  treatment  and  a 
permanent  print  on  wood  was  obtained.  Mr.  Toply  followed 
up  this  discovery  by  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  juices  of 
fruits,  which  he  found  could  not  only  turn  dark  grey,  but 
would  become  jet  black  in  sunlight.  The  process  is  so  simple 
that,  were  it  brought  into  general  use,  the  price  of  photographs 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

*  *  * 

For  the  first  time  in  our  recollection  we  have  met  with  a 
firm  of  photographers  calling  themselves  “pictorial  photo¬ 
graphers.”  “Art  photographers,”  “photographic  artists,’’ 
“artists  and  photographers,”  and  even  “high  art  photo" 
graphers,”  make  up  a  charming  variety  of  descriptions,  to 
which  additions  could  easily  be  made,  that  are  used  for  business 
purposes  by  professional  photographers ;  but  the  term  we  have 
first  quoted  has  the  appearance,  in  our  eyes,  of  being  the  most 
novel  of  the  series.  It  may  have  been  used  before;  but,  if  so, 
it  has  escaped  our  notice.  Consequently,  when  one  day  last 
week,  during  a  brief  stay  at  Brighton,  we  saw  the  words  in 
question  on  a  door-plate,  they  instantly  arrested  our  attention, 
the  more  especially  as  “  pictorial  photography,”  which  is  in 
reality  a  descriptive  phrase  of  considerable  antiquity,  has 
recently  been  given  an  amount  of  prominence  verging  towards 
excess.  It  is  the  old-established  and  historical  house  of  Mayall, 
now  known  as  Mayall  &  Newman,  in  the  King’s-road, 
Brighton,  to  which  we  are  alluding. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Mayall  &  Newman’s  premises  occupy  a  command¬ 
ing  position  facing  the  West  Pier  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
group  of  magnificent  hotels  for  which  Brighton  is  justly 
renowned.  Tne  reception,  dressing  and  work  rooms,  and  the 
studio  are  large  and  handsome.  The  whole  of  the  premises 
have  recently  undergone  extensive  alterations,  and  when  the 
graceful  canopied  structure  that  is  to  lead  up  from  the  pave¬ 
ment  to  the  entrance  of  the  house  has  been  completed  a  very 
striking  addition  to  the  frontage  of  King’s-road  will  have  been 
made.  It  is  intended  to  impart  to  this  forecourt  a  refined  and 
artistic  appearance,  and  with  a  judicious  selection  of  well- 
displayed  specimens  it  will  undoubtedly  attract  the  close 
attention  of  the  best  class  of  Brighton  visitors. 

*  #  * 

Mr.  Newman,  the  present  head  of  the  firm  of  Mayall  & 
Newman,  is  an  Australian  photographer  whose  experiences 
“  down  under  ”  extended  over  fifteen  years.  In  conversation 
with  him  we  learned  many  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
condition  of  photography  at  the  Antipodes.  Portrait  and  en¬ 
larging  work  appears  just  now  to  be  subjected  to  even  keener 


cutting  than  is  the  case  here  at  home.  The  view  trade,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  Mr.  Newman  adds  to  his  long 
photographic  experiences.  The  possession  of  great  all-round 
ability  and  the  firm’s  portrait  work  is  invariably  of  a  high  order 
of  merit.  But,  more  than  that,  he  is  imbued  with  the  most 
modern  ideas,  and  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  present-day 
tendencies  in  photographic  portraiture,  so  that  among  South 
Coast  businesses  Messrs.  M myall’s  has  every  chance  of  meeting 
with  the  success  that  should  reward  the  attempt  to  conduct 
the  practice  of  photography  on  lines  that  parallelise  with  the 
advance  of  public  taste. 

*  *  * 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Co.,  of  Pater¬ 
noster-square,  the  programme  of  Technological  Examinations 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  for  the  session  1898-99.  This  is  a  book  of  over  400 
pages,  and  it  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Whittaker.  Those 
young  photographers  who  are  studying  photography  with  the 
view  of  entering  for  the  examinations  held  on  the  subject  by 
the  Institute  should  procure  a  copy  of  the  work,  as  in  the 
proper  section  full  information  with  regard  to  those  examina¬ 
tions  is  given.  We  note  that  the  consultative  examiners  in 
photography  are  Captain  Abney  aud  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark,  and  the- 
acting  examiners  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  (pure  photography)  and 
Mr.  J.  D.  Geddes  (photo-mechanical).  At  pp.  49  to  54  are 
given  details  of  the  examinations  in  both  sections,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  the  ordinary  and  the  honours  grade. 
The  lines  upon  which  questions  are  propounded  in  the  written 
and  practical  examinations  are  indicated,  and  there  is  a  list  of 
the  books  recommended  for  reference.  The  date  upon  which 
the  written  examinations  will  be  held  is  April  26,  and  the 
honours  on  April  29,  1899.  At  pp.  240-242  will  be  found 
the  questions  set  in  the  1898  examinations. 

*  *  * 

We  are  again  compelled  to  ask  our  correspondents  to  note- 
that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  questions  through  the 
post.  A  notification  to  this  effect  appears  in  the  Journal 
each  week.  We  are  always  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to  our 
readers  whenever  the  opportunity  offers ;  but  we  expect  in 
return  that  our  rules  will  be  complied  with.  We  have  recently 
been  taken  to  task  for  failing  to  reply  to  some  very  trivial  and 
unimportant  questions  by  post ;  hence  this  reminder  that  we 
decline  to  be  responsible  for  any  disappoinlm3nt  that  it  felt  in 
the  matter. 

*  *  * 

Those  photographers  who  are  interested  in  the  optics  of  the 
modern  lens  should  peruse  a  little  pamplet  on  The  Achievements 
in  the  Construction  of  Photographic  Lenses  by  the  Optical  Worh 
of  Carl  Zeiss  of  Jena,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  M.  Yon 
Rohr,  who  is  associated  with  Dr.  Rudolph  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
partment  of  Messrs.  Zeiss’  establishment.  This  pamphlet 
traces  the  successive  introduction  of  the  various  types  of 
Zeiss  lenses  from  the  year  1890,  when  the  aprochromatic 
triplet  was  producted,  down  to  the  Planar,  the  most  recent 
outcome  of  Dr.  Rudolph’s  mathematical  labours.  There  are 
fourteen  diagrammatic  illustrations,  and  the  brief  data  given 
of  the  characteristics  of  each  objective  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  particular  uses  for  which  the  lens  is  suited* 
It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  Zeiss  anastigmats  manu¬ 
factured  from  1890  to  January,  1898,  exceeds  60,000.  Copies- 
of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from  MtS3rs.  Zeiss’  London, 
branch,  29,  Margaret- street,  Regent  street. 
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THE  ALLEGED  STAINING  PROPERTIES  OF  ORTOL. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  claimed  In  favour  of  the  newest 
addition  to  our  list  of  developing  agents,  is  that  it  behaves  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  pyro,  as  far  as  its  image  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  without  the  disagreeable  staining  tendency  of  the 
latter,  and,  so  far  as  our  own  experience  is  concerned  and  of 
most  of  those  who  have  reported  upon  the  behaviour  of  ortol, 
the  claim  is  substantiated  in  practice.  Recently,  however,  it 
will  have  been  noticed  that,  in  more  than  one  discussion  that 
has  aiisen  on  the  subject,  ortol  is  stated  to  be  peculiarly  liable 
'to  produce  a  bright  red  stain,  which  is  so  far  worse  than  pyro 
•stain  in  that  the  latter  is  removable,  while  that  resulting  from 
ortol  is  not. 

We  may  at  once  say  that  in  the  course  of  some  rather  exten¬ 
sive  experiments  with  ortol,  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  we 
(have  never  met  with  this  stain  when  working  according  to  the 
formula  issued  by  the  maker  or  under  anything  like  similar 
conditions ;  but  by  departing  from  those  conditions  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  easy  to  produce  the  bright  red  stain  complained  of  at  will, 
and  when  produced  we  believe  it  is  quite  possible  to  remove  it, 
although  the  process  is  a  rather  tedious  one.  This,  in  fact, 
appears  to  be  another  Instance  of  the  unwisdom  of  attempting 
to  improve  upon  formulae  that  have,  no  doubt,  been  thoroughly 
tried  before  publication,  or  of,  from  one  motive  or  another, 
varying  the  minor  details  and  then  condemning  the  original 
process. 

The  first  time  we  experienced  this  red  stain  was  in  trying 
ortol  in  conjunction  with  acetone;  it  is  produced  also  in  less 
degree  when  ammonia  is  substituted  for  sodium  carbonate  in 
the  original  formula,  and  far  more  wThen  the  further  modifica¬ 
tion  is  made  of  substituting  ordinary  neutral  sulphite  for  the 
metabisulphite  that  formula  includes.  In  fact,  it  would 
appear  to  be  due  to  some  peculiar  action  of  caustic  alkali,  that 
action  being  partly  held  in  check  by  full  doses  of  alkaline 
sulphite,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  use  of  meta¬ 
bisulphite.  Taking  the  view  we  expressed  last  week  with 
regard  to  acetone  in  the  developer,  namely,  that  it  liberates 
caustic  alkali,  this  would  fuily  explain  the  production  of  the 
red  stain  in  a  most  pronounced  form  when  ortol  and  acetone 
are  used  in  cod  junction. 

Again,  if  the  original  formula  be  varied  by  adding  hydrate 
of  lime  to  liberate  caustic  soda,  we  have  a  result  very  closely 
approaching  that  obtained  with  acetone,  from  which  it  seems 
tolerably  certain  that  it  is  some  action  of  the  caustic  alkali 
that  is  alone  to  blame.  It  may  be  remarked,  though  without 
any  immediate  connexion  with  ortol,  that,  if  the  pyro  acetone 
developer  be  left  after  use  in  an  open  vessel,  a  very  similar 
coloured  stain  or  pigment  is  formed  round  the  sides  of  the 
glass  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  as  it  undergoes  oxidation} 
and  a  plate  which  has  been  left  for  an  hour  in  such  a 
spent  solution,  in  order  to  try  if  it  possessed  any  useful 
developing  power,  was  found  to  be  deeply  stained  a  clear  deep 
yellow. 

In  order  to  produce  the  colouration  in  its  most  intense  form 
it  is  necessary,  as  already  stated,  to  substitute  the  neutral  for 
the  metabisulphite  and  to  use  either  ammonia  solution  or 
acetone.  For  ordinary  developing  purposes,  however,  the 
neutral  sulphite,  in  conjunction  with  ortol,  is  distinctly  and 
markedly  inferior,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  where  these 
complaints  have  been  made  they  have  arisen  from  the 
apparently  trivial  modification  alluded  to.  But,  in  order  to 


describe  the  etain,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  developing 
compound  of  ortol  with  sulphite  of  soda  and  either  ammonia 
or  acetone  with  or  without  bromide. 

Under  such  conditions  the  development  is  rapid  and  the 
image  flat,  those  two  peculiarities  decreasing  as  the  quantity 
of  bromide  increases;  but  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
bromide  exerts  a  far  stronger  retarding  action,  without 
corresponding  increase  of  contrast,  than  would  be  the  case 
with  pyro.  Beyond  a  tendency  to  flatness  there  is  nothing 
specially  noticeable  in  the  development,  except  perhaps  a 
much  warmer  or  redder  tone  of  image  immediately  after  fixing  ; 
but  this  is  not  always  very  apparent.  However,  as  washing 
proceeds,  a  very  large  quantity  of  a  deep  red  pigment  washes 
out  of  the  film,  and  the  image  itself  and  film  assume  a  deep 
red  colour,  varying  from  claret  to  a  tawny  port-wine  tinge,  and 
this  goes  on  for  a  very  considerable  period  as  if  a  continuous 
process  of  oxidation  was  proceeding.  Gradually  the  action 
lessens  and  the  colour  of  the  film  begins  to  revert  to  its 
original  state  as  the  oxidised  compound  is  removed,  but 
during  the  recent  hot  weather  it  has  been  impossible  to  wash 
gelatine  films  long  enough  to  thoroughly  remove  it. 

For  this  reason  we  turned  our  attention  to  collodion  films, 
which  under  the  same  methods  of  treatment  yield  the  red 
stain  in  an  even  more  intense  form  than  gelatine,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  to  still  greater  degree  the  progress  of  the  oxidation 
during  washing.  For  all  ordinary  purposes,  under  normal 
conditions  a  minute’s  washing  under  a  tap  after  fixing  will 
suffice  with  a  collodion  film,  but,  with  the  ortol  -  acetone 
mixture  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  soaking  in  fresh  waters  in¬ 
terspersed  with  four  or  five  rinses  under  the  tap  failed  to 
discharge  the  red  colour  from  the  image,  and  fresh  water 
continued  to  be  discoloured  by  the  matter  extracted,  though 
the  shadows  were  nearly  colourless. 

At  this  stage  it  seemed  that  the  deep  claret  or  port-wine 
colour  belonged  to  the  silver  deposit,  that  in  the  shadows  being 
due  to  some  slight  veil,  and,  as  the  image  was  rather  a  remark¬ 
able  on*1,  we  proceeded  to  dry  and  varnish  it.  The  drying  still 
further  altered  it  to  a  rich  purple-red,  somewhat  resembling 
the  neutral  chromate  of  silver;  but  when  the  varnish  was 
poured  on — -an  ordinary  spiiit  varnish — the  colouring  matter 
dissolved  instantly  and  flowed  to  the  edges  of  the  plate  with 
the  varnish,  wh  ch,  when  poured  off  into  a  clean  test  glass,  was 
found  to  be  coloured  to  a  deep,  clear  red.  For  the  sake  of  ex- 
peiiment,  the  plate  was  soaked  in  methylated  alcohol,  and, 
finally,  by  pouring  fresh  alcohol  over  it,  and  at  the  finish  every 
trace  of  red  had  disappeared  and  the  image  remained  a  rather 
weak  greyish  black,  such  as  might  have  been  produced  by 
metol  or  hydroquinone. 

We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  stain  is  due,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  use  or  action  of  caustic  alkali,  and  that,  while  it 
is  partially  or  slowly  soluble  in  water,  it  is  far  more  so  in  alcohol. 
Whether  the  latter  possesses  sufficient  penetrating  power  on  a 
gelatine  film  to  ensure  the  complete  removal  of  the  stain  we 
have  not  tried,  but  it  will  certainly  effect  that  end  with 
collodion. 

In  conclusion,  ltt  us  repeat  that,  when  using  the  original 
formula  published,  or  in  varying  the  proportions  without 
altering  the  Ingredients,  we  have  never  yet  met  with  the 
stain,  and  we  believe  this  is  the  experience  of  others.  Those 
who  have  met  with  it,  we  have  little  doubt,  have  done  so  in 
consequence  of  changing  one  or  other  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
developer,  m:st  probably  the  metabisulphite. 
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A  CRYING  WANT. 

The  marvellous  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  a 
modern  camera,  its  compactness,  its  portability,  its  light  weight, 
and,  lastly,  its  comparative  cheapness,  might  be  considered  as 
pointing  to  its  having  now  arrived  at  a  point  as  nearly 
approaching  perfection  as  possible,  were  it  not  that  each  year 
sees  some  new  departure  that  adds  to  its  completeness.  And 
we  hope  to  show  that  there  still  remains  one  point  to  which 
attention  needs  being  directed,  one  singular  deficiency  which 
amply  justifies  our  description  of  it  as  a  crying  want.  Let  any 
one  take  up  the  illustrated  price-lists  or  the  picture  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  most  eminent  camera-builders  or  the  most  eminent 
manufacturers  of  the  day,  and  in  how  many  of  them  will  he 
see  any  illustration  or  any  written  description  showing  them 
to  be  provided  with  a  simple  accessory  without  which  we  un¬ 
hesitatingly  assert  no  camera  can  be  considered  complete — that 
is,  a  sky  shade  ?  We  go  further  than  this,  and  we  ask,  if  any 
representative  gathering  of  experienced  workers  be  watched  at 
work,  say,  at  a  society’s  excursion  or  similar  occasion,  how 
many  of  the  cameras  set  up  will  be  provided  with  this  acces¬ 
sory  1  We  reply,  Not  five  per  cent !  What  is  most  singular 
about  the  matter  is  that  it  is  not  through  ignorance  of  its 
advantages  in  every  case  that  such  an  arrangement  is  not 
provided.  Many  workers  are  aware  of  its  advantages,  yet  are 
content  to  work  without  such  provision  being  made.  The 
average  snap-shotter — the  common  you-press-the-button-we-do- 
the-rest  worker — may  be  excused  through  ignorance,  but  what 
is  to  be  said  of  the  expert  worker  who  either  <;lets  things  take 
their  chance,”  or,  at  best,  takes  off  his  hat  to  the  work  when 
the  evil  is  rampant,  when  the  sun  shines  into  his  lens.  Id 
ought  not  to  need  pointing  out  to  any  thoughtful  worker  that, 
though  the  sun’s  direct  rays  are  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  front 
glass  of  the  lens,  the  mere  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  bright  sky 
in  front  of  the  camera  must  inevitably  degrade  the  brilliancy 
of  the  negative  unless  as  much  as  is  possible  of  the  bright  area 
is  hidden  from  the  lens  by  a  screen  of  some  kind.  Some  few 
old  hands  know  all  this  very  well,  and  never  take  out  a  camera 
unprovided  with  a  sky  shade  of  some  sort ;  but  such  cases  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  serve  to  accentuate  this  incredible 
deficiency  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  the  evil  is  the  greater  as 
modern  lenses  are  improved.  When  landscape  lenses  were  mostly 
to  the  fore,  and  rectilinear  and  other  forms  of  doublets  were 
the  exception,  the  use  of  a  sky  shade  was  not  often  indicated ; 
but  nowadays,  when  the  maj  nrity  of  workers  use  a  doublet  of 
some  kind,  when  quick-acting  anastigmatic  lenses  of  such 
angular  aperture  as  necessarily  leads  to  the  virtual  extinction 
of  the  once  familiar  long  “  hood  ”  are  daily  becoming  more 
general,  the  use  of  the  arrangement  we  refer  to  becomes  im¬ 
perative  in  all  outdoor  work,  yet  is  in  effect  not  catered  for  by 
the  manufacturer.  The  old  lens-makers  were  wiser.  When 
the  new  regime  was  inaugurated  by  the  introduction  of  the 
once-famous  Ross’s  “actinic  doublet”  each  instrument  was  sent 
out  with  a  metallic  flap  provided  with  a  tightening  screw  to  set 
it  at  any  desired  angle,  the  exposure  being  made,  not  by  a  cap, 
but  by  a  metallic  slide  working  between  the  lenses.  When 
these  lenses  were  followed  by  Steinheil’s  aplanat,  they  also 
were  provided  with  a  sky  shade  ;  but  it  did  not  form  a  con¬ 
stituent  part  of  the  lens,  as  with  the  actinic  doublet,  as  there 
was  a  separate  price  for  the  shade  and  the  lens.  After  these,  j 
as  new  forms  of  lenses  were  brought  forward,  the  addition  fell 
into  desuetude,  and  we  believe  that  no  modern  lens  is  sent  out 
with  a  sky  shade.  We  are  aware  that,  from  time  to  time, 


portable  shades  have  been  introduced  by  one  maker  or  another, 
but  they  have  not  been  taken  up,  and  virtually  they  are  out 
of  the  market.  Our  collab crate ur,  Mr.  Watmough  Webster, 
has  been  endeavouring  to  interest  the  camera-makers  in  the 
subject,  but  he  finds  them  indifferent ;  they  seem  to  desire  in 
this  direction  to  follow  rather  than  lead  the  public  taste.  No 
doubt  they  know  their  own  business.  He  tells  us,  however, 
that  one  well-known  manufacturer  of  specialities  is  considering 
the  matter,  and  may  eventually  bring  out  an  apparatus  to  his 
suggestions.  Meanwhile  the  public  taste  needs  stimulating;  if 
some  simple  contrivance  of  this  kind,  easily  used  and  portable, 
be  brought  out,  its  success  will  be  assured  by  its  own  merits, 
gradually  and  perhaps  slowly,  bat  all  the  more  quickly,  if 
camera-workers  are  educated  up  to  the  point  of  seeing  the 
necessity  for  something  of  the  kind;  and,  with  the  desire  to 
further  such  education,  we  would  conclude  our  remarks  by 
saying  that  to  do  good  work  in  the  open  air  a  sky  shade  of  some 
kind  is  absolutely  essential,  whether  for  the  humble  hand' 
camera  or  those  of  larger  build;  and  the  absence  of  such  a  shade 
is  a  crying  want  of  the  most  rampant  description. 

- ♦ - 

The  Action  of  Alcohol  and  Acetone  on 'Various 
Dyes. — Mr.  J.  Waddell,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Chemical  News , 
describes  some  action  in  this  direction  which  may  possibly  prove  to 
have  a  practical  bearing  on  the  colour  sensitising  of  gelatine  platen 
That  the  particular  solvent  for  the  dye  employed  for  this  purpose 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  specific  sensitising  action  is  well 
known ;  it  will  suffice  to  instance  the  action  of  ammonia  solutions 
on  the  eosines  when  so  employed.  Mr.  Waddell  draws  attention  to 
the  change  of  colour  brought  about  by  alcohol  and  acetone  on  the 
colourless  solution  of  cyanine  in  acetic  acid ;  the  effect  is  to  cause 
the  solution  to  turn  blue.  The  red  colour  of  a  solution  of  methyl- 
orange  in  the  same  solvent  is  changed  to  yellow.  Again,  a  solution 
of  coralline  in  concentrated  ammonia  is  red ;  the  addition  of 
acetone  converts  it  to  yellow.  When  water  is  added,  the  original 
colour  is  restored  again,  to  be  changed  by  the  addition  of  further 
quantities  of  acetone  or  alcohol.  Ammoniacal  solution  of  paranitro- 
phenol  is  green,  but  is  rendered  lighter  by  adding  strong  ammonia, 
solution  and  acetone,  while,  if  ether  be  added,  the  colour  disappears 
entirely,  to  be  restored  once  more  if  alcohol,  or  more  especially  water,, 
be  added.  Phenol-phthalein  in  acetone  in  concentrated  solution 
scarcely  changes  colour  when  strong  ammonia  is  added,  but  the 
well-known  red  colour  is  at  once  seen  upon  the  addition  of  water. 


Photogr  aphy  and  Ba  looningr— At  the  International 
Aeronautical  Conference,  held  in  the  spring  at  Strasbourg,  M.  Cailletet 
described  an  apparatus  he  had  devised  for  photographing  in  one  ex¬ 
posure  from  time  to  time  the  earth  vertically  beneath  the  balloon, 
and  the  face  of  an  aneroid  barometer.  With  the  help  of  a  map  the- 
direction  the  balloon  is  travelling  and  also  its  exact  height  can  be  de¬ 
duced.  Although  the  balloon  travelled  at  times  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
mile  a  minute  at  an  altitude  of  70J0  feet,  a  number  of  photographs 
were  taken,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  exactitude  of  the  resuits- 
came  within  0'4  per  cent,  of  the  height.  It  is  proposed  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  mercurial  barometer  in  a  similar  manner. 


Sensitive  Thermometers.— At  the  Conference  the  same 
experimenter  described  some  new  thermometers  he  had  designed  for 
quickly  taking  the  temperature— fifteen  seconds  only  being  needed 
to  get  a  correct  reading.  The  thermometer  bulb  was  made  of  a 
spiral  tube  of  silver  soldered  to  the  glass  tube,  the  liquid  being 
toluene.  In  a  similarly  short  time  M.  Tesserenc  de  Bart’s  self- 
recording  thermometer,  consisting  of  a  thin  blade  of  German  silver 
fixed  in  a  framework  of  Guillaume’s  invariable  steel,  was  said  to. 
act. 
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Another  New  G-as. — Still  they  come.  At  the  last  meeting 
:  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  ac- 
)rding  to  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Standard ,  Mr. 
harles  Brush  announced  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  gas  as  a 
mstituent  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  chief  characteristics,  he  finds, 
"e  low  tension  and  conductivity  of  heat.  The  discovery,  he  says, 
‘suited  from  a  search  for  occluded  hydrogen.  This  new  gas  Mr. 
rush  has  named  “Etherion,”  because  its  attributes  forbid  its  being 
mfined  to  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  and  indicate  its  interstellar  dis- 
•ibution  and  relation  to  ether  filling  space.  Its  density  the  dis- 
>verer  gives  as  one-thousandth  that  of  hydrogen,  and  its  specific 
eat  six  thousand  that  of  hydrogen.  Mr.  Brush  thinks  this  new 
as  is  analysable  into  several  gases,  forming  a  periodic  group  of  new 
lements.  With  all  these  new  discoveries,  where  will  the  list  of 
;ements  end  F  As  to  the  “  air  we  breathe,”  the  question  seems  to 
3  of  what  does  it  consist  when  it  is  pure  P  a  still  wider  question 
i  of  what  does  it  consist  as  breathed  in  some  neighbourhoods  in 
ur  large  towns,  particularly  during  a  “  water  famine  ?  ” 


Photography  and  Royalty. — Pnotographers  in  this  and 
fcher  countries  have  little  to  complain  of  in  the  matter  of  the 
scognition  of  their  art  by  Royalty.  On  Thursday,  last  week,  when 
le  Duchess  of  York  visited  the  Crescent,  the  crew  were  mustered  on 
re  deck,  and  the  Duke  read  to  them  a  complimentary  report.  After 
lis,  Commander  Campbell  presented  to  the  Duchess  a  handsome 
[bum  of  photographs,  taken  during  the  cruise,  in  the  name  of  the 
fficers  and  men.  The  Duchess,  in  return,  thanked  the  Commander, 
ad  then  handed  to  each  officer  an  autograph  portrait  of  the  Duke, 
he  previous  day  the  Duke  had  ordered  a  cinematograph  display  of 
ictures  taken  on  board,  and  of  the  channel,  for  the  entertainment 
:  the  officers  and  crew.  Next  day  we  read  that  the  Emperor 
William  had  forty  photographs  of  himself  taken  on  Thursday,  at 
assel,  in  his  tropical  uniform.  Forty  portraits  in  one  outfit  seems 
pretty  good  number,  but  the  German  Emperor  is  not  conspicuous 
>r  modesty,  and  so  much  the  batter  for  German  photographers. 


Ordnance  Maps.  —  This  country  probably  possesses  the 
irgest  and  most  complete  map  in  the  world.  The  ordnance  map 
>mprises  some  100,000  and  more  sheets.  In  the  town  maps,  on 
le  largest  scale,  even  the  lamp-posts  are  depicted  in  their  right 
aces  as  well  as  buildings  of  any  import- 
ace  according  to  their  size.  All  the  maps 
re  reproduced  from  the  originals  by  pho- 
>graphy,  the  work  being  carried  out  by 
le  military,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion 
the  surveying.  This  map  has  taken 
mething  like  twenty  years  to  compile, 
id  is  not  yet  complete.  The  sheets,  are 
sued  to  the  public,  and  may  be  had  for 
shilling  each.  They  are  all  printed  by 
loto-zincography,  and  by  power  machines, 
be  Indian  ordnance  maps,  on  the  contrary,  are  produced  by  photo- 
thography.  The  two  processes  are  analogous,  except  that  in  the 
le  case  zinc  is  used  in  place  of  stone.  Such  care  is  taken  as  to 
le  accuracy  of  the  sheets  that  any  number  of  them  may  be  joined 
•gether  and  the  lines  will  coincide  as  if  they  were  printed  on  a  single 
leet  of  paper.  It  is,  it  may  be  mentioned,  from  the  ordnance  maps 
lat  all  district  and  road  maps  for  cyclists  and  others  are  now  made. 


The  Guildhall  Art  Gallery. — Sunday  last  was  the  last 
unday  that  the  loan  collection  of  paintings  by  French  artists  was 
aen  to  the  public.  The  exhibition,  like  its  predecessors,  has  at- 
acted  a  large  number  of  visitors,  particularly  while  they  have  been 
aen  on  the  Sunday.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
lere  was  a  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
ommon  Council  to  the  Sunday  opening  of  these  loan  exhibitions, 
ad  it  was  only  by  the  steady  perseverance  of  a  few  members  that 
aey  were  ever  opened  on  the  Sunday.  Now,  however,  there  is  very 


little  question  that  all  future  exhibitions  will  be  open  to  the  public 
on  that  day.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  should  be  that  the 
City  Corporation  have  a  permanent  collection  of  pictures  that  is 
open  to  the  public  daily,  and  the  admission  is  free.  The  collection 
is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  contains  some  very  fine  paintings.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Corporation  to  add  to  it,  and  eventually  to  make 
the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery  worthy  of  the  greatest  City  in  the  world. 


Water  Famines. — Just  now  the  East  of  London,  and  some 
other  places,  are  suffering  from  a  restricted  water  supply,  and  many 
photographers — professional  and  amateur — who  rely  upon  running 
water  for  washing  their  negatives  and  prints  are  suffering  some 
inconvenience,  and  probably  will  do  so  for  some  little  time  to  come. 
Many  who  consider  that  several  hours’  soaking  in  running  water  are 
essential  to  the  perfect  washing  of  negatives  or  prints,  are  not  aware 
that  as  perfect  elimination  of  the  hyposulphite  can  be  effected  in  an 
hour  or  less  in  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  washing  is  carefully  done,  that  is  that  several 
changes  are  made,  and  the  prints  are  well  drained  between  each 
change  so  that  the  prints,  or  negatives,  are  freed  from  the  previous 
water  as  much  as  possible  before  they  are  put  into  the  next.  When 
care  is  taken  in  this  matter,  many  will  be  surprised  how  little  water 
is  really  necessary  for  effectual  washing.  One  thing,  however,  as 
we  have  frequently  pointed  out  before,  is  necessary,  namely,  that  is, 
the  prints  should  be  thoroughly  fixed  if  short  washing  is  to  be 
effectual,  and  for  the  reason  that  has  so  frequently  been  alluded  to. 


THE  CORRECTION  OF  THE  DISTORTION  PRODUCED  BY 
TILTING  THE  CAMERA. 

Part  II. 

In  fig.  6  the  lines,  G  e  and  b  F,  show  respectively  in  section  the  positions 
of  object  and  image  during  the  production  of  the  original  negative  (com¬ 
pare  with  corresponding  portions  of  fig.  1).  Draw  Fn  parallel  with  G  e. 
The  angle,  nFb,  is  then  equal  to  the  angle,  A,  or  tilt  of  the  camera,  and 
the  plane,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  by  n  F,  is  precisely  similar  to 
the  plane  object,  G  e.  Draw  n  o  parallel  to  the  lens  axis  and  from  the 
centre,  F,  strike  the  three  ares,  bs,  or,  and  nm,  each  of  indefinite  length. 
Anywhere  between  o  and  F  draw  the  horizontal  line,  mpr,  intersecting 
the  two  arcs  and  the  vertical,  b  F,  as  shown.  Join  m  F  and  F  r  and  mark 
the  angle,  oFr,  as  B,  and  the  angle,  mFo,  as  C. 


Fig.  6. 

From  the  method  of  construction,  the  three  angles,  A,B,  and  C  are 
in  the  ratio  expressed  in  equation  B  for — 

Cos.  C  p  F  F  r  o  F  . 

Cos.  B  m  If  p  F  n  I 

Produce  F  r  to  s  in  the  arc  b  s,  and  draw  the  line,  s  mv,  cutting  the 

axial  line  of  the  lens  at  v. 

The  distance,  v  F,  now  represents  the  altered  value  of  a  F,  to  which 
the  particular  angles,  B  and  C,  relate.  Instead  of  finding  the  angles 
necessitated  by  an  alteration  in  a  F,  we  have  reversed  the  proceeding.  If 
smv  is  produced,  the  line,  x  y,  parallel  to  m  F,  will  have  a  relationship  to 
m  F  similar  to  that  between  G  e  and  n  F,  and,  as  the  angles  of  inclination 
of  negative  and  copy  will  be  in  accordance  with  equation  3,  an  image  pro¬ 
duced  at  x  y  will  bear  exactly  the  proportions  of  the  original  object.  (By 
an  unfortunate  coincidence,  the  line,  smv,  passes  through  the  point o; 
this  is  only  accidental,  as  the  point  and  the  line  have  nothing  in 
common.) 

The  distances,  a  F  and  a  G,  being  conjugates,  may  be  represented  by  the 
usual  letters  v  and  u.  Similarly,  the  new  conjugate  distances,  v  F  and  v  y, 
may  be  denoted  by  V  and  U.  The  distances,  V  and  v ,  are  the  ones  with 
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which  at  present  we  have  to  deal,  and  in  both  cases  they  represent  the 
distance  from  lens  to  the  distorted  image,  the  new  distance  being 
distinguished  by  the  capital  Utter. 

Now,  from  the  diagram,  it  is  evident  that 

r,  o  :  a  F  :  :  b  o  :  b  F 
and  m  r  :  v  F  :  :  s  r  :  s  F 
and  as  s  r  =  b  o,  and  s  F  =  b  F 
.•.  V  :  v  :  :  mr  :  n  o 

rn  r  no  o  F 
‘  p  F  ’  p  F  o  F 

n  tan.  A 

:  :  tan  B  +  tan.  C  : - - 

cos.  B 

V 

— tan.  A  =  cos.  B  (tan.  B  +  tan.  C)  ....  4. 

v 

In  this  equation  the  distance  from  lens  to  negative  occurs  expressed 
as  a  ratio,  and  this  ratio  in  the  succeeding  equations  will  be  denoted  by  a. 

We  can  now  easily  determine  the  values  of  angles  B  and  C  in  terms  of 
the  angle  A  and  ratio  a. 

From  equation  4  : — 

a  tan.  A  —  sin.  B  +  cos.  B  tan.  C 

.  ,  ■  T>  T>  V  (1— co«.  -C) 

a  tan.  A  —  sin.  B  =  cos.  B  - - — - ■ 

cos.  G. 

From  equation  3  : — Cos.  C  —  cos.  A  cos.  B;  substituting  this  value  and 
squaring  both  sides,  we  get 

„  „  _  ,  ,  .  _  .  1 — COS.  2 A  COS.  2B 

a2  tin.  2 A  —  2  a  tan  A  sin.  B  +  sin.  2B  —  - - 

ccs.  2A 

=  tan.  2 A  +  sin.  2B 
.*.  2 a  tan.  A  sin.  B  =  tan.  2 A  (a2 —  1) 

sin.  B  =  tan.  A^—~ — — . 5. 

2  a 

cop.  G 

To  find  the  value  of  the  angle,  C,  substitute  — --  for  cos.  B  in  equa- 

cos.  A 

tion  4,  and  proceed  as  before.  We  then  get :  — 

a  sin.  A  =  cos.  C  tan.  B  +  sin.  C 
.  .  n  n  -s/(l  -  co.2  B) 

cos.  B 

=  J(cos.2A  -  cos.2  C) 

.*.  a 2  sin.2  A  -  2a  sin.  A  sin.  C  —  cos.2  A  -  1 
.-.  2  a  sin.  A  sin.  C  =  sin.  2 A  {a2  +  1) 

„  .  A  ^  +  1  £ 

2  a 

From  these  two  equations,  5  and  6,  it  is  evident  that 

sin.  B  +  sin.  C  =  a  sin.  A  .  7. 

Having,  by  means  of  equation  6,  found  sin.  C,  sin.  B  can  be  quickly 
found  from  equation  7,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  employing  tan.  A. 

These  formulae  can  be  readily  applied  with  the  assistance  of  a  table  of 
natural  sines,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  angles  can  be 
found  with  very  approximate  accuracy  if  the  trigonometrical  ratios  are 
abolished,  for  with  moderate  angles  the  tangent  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  sine,  and  the  sines  vary  very  nearly  as  the  angles.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  necessary  data  are  not  likely  to  be 
recorded  with  extreme  accuracy,  we  can  simplify  the  formula  as 
follows :  — 

Inclination  of  negative  = 

0?  —  1 

The  angle  B  =  the  angle  A  x  .  8. 

Inclination  of  copy  = 

u2+  1 

The  angle  C  =  the  angle  A  x  -  .  9. 

Sum  of  inclinations  — 

B  +  C  =  A  a  * .  10. 

If  che  tilt  of  the  camera,  or  the  angle  A,  does  not  exceed  15°,  and  a 
does  not  exceed  2,  the  results  given  by  equations  8  and  9  err  by  less  than 
one  degree.  Both  angles  are  too  small,  the  error  being  greater  in  B  than 
in  C. 

If  A  is  less  than  15°,  say  10°,  then  a  may  be  increased  to  3.  If  A  is 
only  5°,  then  a  may  be  increased  to  5,  a  greater  increase  than  is  at  all 
likely  to  be  required. 

If  A  exceeds  15°,  and  a  is  greater  than  2,  it  would  be  best  to  employ 
the  more  accurate  equations,  5  and  6,  or  6  and  7. 

When  the  scale  to  which  the  copy  is  to  be  made  is  settled,  the  distance 
from  lens  to  negative  can  be  calculated  from  the  usual  formula  for  con¬ 
jugate  foci,  this  being  likely  to  give  more  accurate  results  than  the  pro¬ 


cess  of  measurement.  Thus  we  find  the  distance,  V,  which,  divided  b- 
the  corresponding  distance,  v,  which  was  reoorded  when  the  negativ, 
was  made,  gives  the  value  of  a.  Having  found  this  as  accurately  a 
possible,  the  angles,  B  and  C,  can  be  quickly  arrived  at. 

If  copying  in  the  camera,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  first  set  up  th< 
negative  to  the  proper  angle,  and  then  adjust  the  camera  with  the  lens 
exactly  opposite  the  datum  point,  F. 

It  must  here  be  again  noted  that  the  equations  given  relate  solely  tc 
the  simultaneous  correction  of  both  horizontal  and  vertical  distortion 
The  question  of  securing  sharp  focus  in  all  parts  of  the  copy  has  not  yet 
been  dealt  with. 

In  order  to  find  out  whether  it  is  possible  to  completely  correct  die- 
tortion,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  sharp  focus  all  over  the  image,  ,t 
will  be  necessary  to  again  employ  one  of  the  earlier  diagrams. 

Fig.  7  is  a  repetition  of  fig.  4.  From  this  diagram  it  is  evident  that,  if 


the  point,  e,  in  the  copy  is  in  sharp  fccus,  then  the  distances,  a  K and  a  i 
must  be  conjugates.  Let/ represent  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens, 

then,  by  the  laws  of  conjugate  foci,  a  k  =  f  a  1  -  The  distances  aF 

a  i — j' 

and  a  G,  or  V  and  U,  are,  of  course,  conjugates,  for,  in  arranging  the 
apparatus,  we  focus  the  point,  F,  sharply  at  G. 

We  want  now  to  express  the  relationship  of  the  angles  B  and  G  when 
the  whde  image  is  in  focus. 

„  _  Gli  U-ak 

Tan.  C  =  —  =  — - - - 

ke  k  e 


Now,  ke  :  ak  ::  b  i  :  ai 

,  a  k  xbi  „  bi 
.-.  k  e  =  - ; —  =  f— — • 

ai  at -J 


tan 


.  C  =  ( x 

V  at  —  t  / 


V 

v-f 


(ai-f)-ai 


ai-f 
fx  b  i 


b  i 


_  fxFi 
(V-f)  bi 
U  :  V 


U 

=  y  tan.  B 


or, 


11 


a2 +  1 
a2  —  1 


tan.  C  :  tan.  B 
tan.  G  _  U 
tan.  B  V 

From  equations  3,£,  and  6,  we  can  express  the  ratio  of  tan.  C  to  tan.  B 
when  distortion  is  corrected. 

Divide  equation  6  by  equation  5,  then 

sin.  G 

- zr  =  COS.  A 

sin.  B 

Divide  again  by  equation  3,  then 

tan.  G  _  a2  +  l 
tan.  B  ~  a2  -  1 

Compare  equations  11  and  12,  and  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  we  can 
only  correct  the  distortion  and  secure  universal  sharp  focus,  when 

U  a2  + 1 

T-r  =  -v— r  . - . . ....13 

V  a2- 1 

a  condition  that  can  only  be  fulfilled  when  enlarging. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  part  of  the  subject,  viz.,  the  question  of  what 
limitations  there  are  to  the  process  of  correction. 

We  have  in  equation  13  a  very  obvious  limitation  in  the  matter  of 
securing  sharp  focus,  and  this  operates  in  at  least  two  directions.  It 
involves  stopping  down  the  lens  in  all  cases  where  the  requirements  of 
equation  13  cannot  be  very  approximately  fulfilled,  and  therefore  the 
depth  of  focus  given  by  the  smallest  stop  limits  the  minimum  size  of 
the  copy. 

By  studying  equations  3,  5,  6  and  7,  we  can  derive  some  further 
information. 


12 
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From  3,  which  can  be  transposed  into  cos.  C  =  cos.  A,  cos.  B,  it  is 
vident  that  the  angle  C  can  never  be  less  than  either  A  or  B.  It  may 
ie  equal  to  A  when  B  equals  0° ;  but  it  can  never  be  equal  to  B. 


1 — ^  si 


From  7 — (  sin.  C  =  sin.  A 


manifest,  that  only  when 


=  1,  or  V  =  v,  can  C  =  A  and  B  disappear  ;  also  that,  if  a  is  greater 
han  unity,  then  C  must  be  greater  than  A 

Now,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  quantity*^ — t_Lthat  it  cannot  be  reduced 

2  a 

ielow  unity,  whitever  value  be  assigned  to  a;  hence,  if  a  is  less  than 
inity,  or  V  less  than  v,  then  C  again  becomes  greater  than  A.  Reference  to 

/  „  (fi  _  2  \ 

quation  5 — f  sin.  B  =  tan.  A  — - - \  —shows  that  in  such  a  case  sin.  B 

lecomes  a  negative  quantity,  which  implies  that  the  negative  is  swung 
n  a  different  direction,  towards  the  lens  instead  of  from  it.  Henee,  we 
,ee  that,  if  a  is  less  than  unity,  or  V  is  less  than  v,  both  negative  and 
opy  must  be  swung  in  the  sane  direction  in  order  to  correct  d  stortion. 
fhis  may  be  a  somewhat  unexpected  result,  but  its  truth  is  confirmed 
)y  equation  7,  which  shows  that  the  sum  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  B 
md  C  diminishes  with  a;  and,  as  C  can  never  be  less  than  A,  it  folio ws> 
hat,  in  order  to  diminish  the  sum  below  sin.  A  the  angle  B  must  take  a 
lifferent  direction.  Again,  reference  to  fig.  6  will  show  that  the  angle 
5  might  have  been  drawn  on  the  other  side  of  the  vertical  b  F  without 
listurbing  the  ratio  of  the  angles:  (The  figure  is  too  much  exaggerated 
o  permit  of  this  being  actually  shown). 

Here  the  question  of  focus  again  steps  in,  and,  we  may  perhaps  say, 
jractically  prohibits  the  inclination  of  negative  and  copy  in  the  same 
lirection ;  or,  in  other  words,  does  not  permit  of  the  reduction  of  a  below 
inity,  and  thus  imposes  a  limit  on  the  extent  to  which  we  may  enlarge 
vith  a  lens  of  very  short  focus. 

Equation  7  aLo  shovs  that  a  must  net  have  too  great  a  value,  for,  in 
heory,  sin.  C  cannot  exceed  unity,  and,  in  practice,  it  must  stop  con¬ 
siderably  short  of  it.  Here,  again,  it  is  more  or  less  the  matter  of 
ocussing  that  sets  a  maximum  limit  to  the  angle,  C. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the-^e  limitations  all  tend  to  affect  the  size  of 
,he  image  that  can  be  produced  with  a  lens  of  a  certain  focus.  If  the 
>cus  is  very  short — say,  equal  to  half  v,  we  can  copy  the  same  size,  or 
■educe,  but  we  cannot  enlarge.  If  less  than  half  v,  we  can  only  reduce. 
Jn  the  other  hand,  if  the  focus  is  too  long,  we  might  be  compelled  to 
nlarge,  and  perhaps  to  such  a  large  scale  that  the  lens  would  be 
practically  useless. 

These  limitations  can,  no  doubt,  be  accurately  defined,  but  I  have  not 
pet  been  able  to  go  into  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  any  detail.  Pos- 
ibly  the  most  useful  all-rouad  lens  for  correcting  purposes  will  prove  to 
oe  either  that  with  which  the  negative  was  taken  or  one  of  a  slightly 
shorter  focus. 

There  is  one  other  factor  which  appears,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present 
udge,  to  h  iv e  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  extent  of  the  limitations 
already  referred  to.  This  is  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  camera 
in  the  first  instance.  If  this  distance  is  great,  the  angle  of  view  is  very 
narrow,  which  means  either  that  a  very  long-focus  lens  is  employed,  or 
a  very  small  image  is  produce  1.  We  are  in  the  one  case  restricted  by 
the  probably  abnormal  length  of  v ;  in  the  other,  by  the  necessity  for 
enlarging.  In  addition  to  this,  in  such  an  image  the  height  is  dwarfed 
almost  to  a  minimum,  and  the  horiz  >ntal  distortion  is  very  slight,  so  it 
appears  probable  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  methods  of  cor¬ 
rection  must  be  rather  severely  restricted.  It  may,  however,  be  added 
that  such  a  case  is  not  likely  to  be  often  met  with. 

I  trust  at  a  later  date  to  be  able  to  investigate  these  limitations 
jthoroughly  enough  to  be  able  to  define  exactly  what  can  be  done,  and 
what  cannot  be  done,  with  a  given  case  of  distortion  and  a  particular 
lens.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  that  have  been 
arrived  at,  by  treating  the  subject  from  a  purely  mathematical  point  of 
view,  will  have  some  practical  value.  C.  Welborne  Piper. 


MORE  TURKISH  DELIGHT. 


Turkish  procrastination  is  an  old  story.  I  remember  hearing  of  it  in  my 
happy  school  days,  when  I  had  no  thought  of  ever  having  any  experience 
of  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  previous  article  I  wrote  that  I  was  going 
from  Beyrout  to  Constantinople— out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire ; 
such  proved  to  be  correct,  and  a  very  big  fire  it  was  too.  I  was  there  for 
six  long  weeks.  Now,  however,  that  I  am  at  a  safe  distance  away  from 
it,  an  account  of  my  photographic  work  during  my  stay  in  the  Sublime 
Porte  may  be  of  interest. 

On  my  arrival  I  saw  Cook’s  man  on  the  quay,  and  engaged  him  to  see 


my  goods  safely  through  the  Custom  House,  which  he  did  very  well 
indeed  by  continually  tipping  numerous  officials  to  the  extent  of  a  total 
outlay  of  about  ten  shillings.  I  happened  to  have  very  few  plates  wish 
me,  as  a  gross  of  boxes  were  awaiting  me  there.  I  got  the  latter  through 
the  customs  a  few  days  later,  at  a  cost  of  fifty-nine  francs.  On  opening 
the  cases  I  found  that  twenty  boxes  had  been  opened,  and  of  course  spoilt 
by  exposure  to  light.  A  photographer  in  the  city  told  me  that  the 
officials  have  a  dark  room  in  the  Custom  House  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  dry  plates,  &c. ,  but  they  preferred  to  open  mine  in  the  open 
air.  A  week  before  my  arrival  several  bombs  had  been  found  in  some 
tubs  of  butter,  whilst  many  others  were  found  carefully  hidden  in  a  case 
of  champagne.  I  must  therefore  consider  myself  very  fortunate  not  to 
have  had  them  all  opened.  Probably  they  were  afraid  to  take  my  boxes 
in  the  dark  room,  as  escape  was  easier  iu  the  open  air. 

My  first  act  the  next  day  was  to  call  upon  the  Consul,  to  whom  I  had 
a  note  of  introduction,  having  met  a  relative  of  his  in  Jericho.  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  I  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  book  on 
Byzantine  art,  and  I  should  fill  up  odd  time  with  street  vi-ws.  I  learned 
from  him  that  a  permit  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  interior  of  the 
mosques,  but  he  thought  no  permit  was  necessary  for  street  work  ;  any 
way,  he  recommended  me  to  try  it,  and  if  I  was  stopped  he  would  at 
once  get  me  the  necessary  permit.  Permissions,  however,  took  a  long 
time  to  get,  and  it  was  quicker,  he  said,  to  work,  if  possible,  without  one. 
As  I  could  not  start  work  at  once  in  the  mosques,  I,  of  course,  com¬ 
menced  a  little  street  work.  One  of  the  best  panoramas  of  the  city  is 
obtained  from  a  hill  in  the  district  of  Eyub,  and  thither  I  went  early 
the  next  morning  and  set  up  my  camera  and  commenced  focussiDg. 
Whilst  my  head  was  under  the  cloth,  I  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and, 
thinking  they  were  boys  (as  usual  i  a  such  places),  I  took  no  notice. 
When,  however,  I  withdrew  my  head  from  the  focussing  cloth,  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  a  group  of  soldiers  or  police.  I  may  here  mention 
that  none,  except  the  secret  police,  go  about  alone,  but  always  in  com¬ 
panies  of  six — five  men  and  an  officer.  One  of  these  men  was  holding 
my  camera  case,  whilst  the  officer  was  playing  with  my  dark  slides.  I 
had  taken  a  guide  with  me,  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  left  me  for  a  few 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  cup  of  coffee  with  a  friend  near  by. 
Her6  was  a  predicament!  I  asked  them  very  kindly  not  to  open  any 
more  dark  slides  ;  but  wbat  was  the  use,  they  understood  me  no:?  One 
of  the  men  actually  rubbed  his  fingers  over  the  dry  plate,  and  put  them 
to  his  tongue  ;  no  doubt  he  thought  they  looked  like  ice  cream,  a:  such 
would  have  been  very  welc  me  at  that  particular  moment,  as  it  was 
exceptionally  hot.  I  tried  to  take  them  away  by  force ;  but  how  stupid 
of  me,  for  what  was  I  against  six  soldiers?  They  simply  replied  by 
fixing  their  bayonets,  and  I  sank  into  my  shoes.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  my  guide  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  after  about  an  hour’s 
wrangling  I  got  back  my  spoilt  plates  and  apparatus.  I  al-o  got  orders 
to  get  back  to  my  hotel,  and  to  never  again  venture  out  with  a  camera 
unless  I  had  permission  from  the  police. 

I  gave  the  Consul  particulars  of  this  adventure,  and  was  asked  to  call 
again  in  two  days,  during  which  interval  full  inquiries,  would  be 
made,  and  a  permit  obtained.  When  I  next  visited  the  Consul  I  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Consul,  who  sent  me  to  the  Turkish 
police  officials  with  the  chief  dragoman.  After  sitting  in  the  police 
office  for  nearly  three  hours,  we  were  told  that  they  had  no  power  to 
grant  permission,  and  that  I  must  send  particulars  to  the  Porte.  Tnis 
was  done,  and  I  expect  an  answer  in  five  years’  time.  Many  other  visits 
were  paid  to  the  Consul,  who  always  told  me  he  was  doing  his  best  for 
me.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that,  but  had  he  not  done  anything  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same. 

I  then  tried  the  French  Ambassador  and  Consul  with  the  same  result. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  numerous  offiiial  letters  pissed 
between  Paris  and  Constantinople  on  the  subj  ct,  but  to  no  purpose.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  the  French  people  made  a  better  show  than 
the  English.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  case,  not  only  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  but  in  all  the  East  The  English  consuls  seem  to  have  less 
power,  and  take  less  interest  in  their  visit  >rs,  than  consu’s  of  other 
nations.  I  have  indeed  known  Englishmen  vi-it  the  American  consuls 
because  they  have  been  so  disgusted  with  their  own.  Photographers 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  get  into  trouble  at  Jaffa  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  an  English  Consul  there  who  cannot  speak  English. 
This,  however,  is  a  digression,  but,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  cannot  be  too 
widely  known. 

After  waiting  a  month  at  Constantinople  for  my  permit,  which  never 
came,  I  thought  I  would  again  venture  out,  and  so,  carefully  wrapping 
up  my  camera  in  Turkish  newspapers,  I  went  with  a  guide  to  the 
Galata  Tower.  I  got  to  the  top  unseen,  and,  what  is  more,  I  made 
sixteen  exposures  therefrom.  Tne  soldier  fireman  at  the  top  got  his 
eyes  dazzled  with  a  liitle  silver  that  I  placed  in  his  hand,  and  the  whole 
business  was  done  before  he  had  time  to  recover  his  normal  power  of 
sight.  Encouraged  by  my  success,  I  went,  later  on,  to  the  Galata 
Bridge,  but  was  soon  ordered  off  when  my  little  game  was  discovered. 
Altogether  I  was  stopped  about  half  a  dozgn  times;  I  then  thought  it 
better  to  wait  with  patience  for  my  permit.  That  was  months  ago,  and 
I  am  still  waiting — but  not  in  Constantinople. 

One  little  instance  only  I  will  give  of  Turkish  suspicion.  Un¬ 
fortunately  while  there  I  had  a  few  days’  illness,  and  the  doctor  ordered 
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me  a  little  whisky.  This  is  a  fact,  not  an  excuse.  Whisky  at  hotels,  as 
some  perhaps  know,  is  very  expensive,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  go  and 
buy  a  bottle  elsewhere.  I  did  so,  and  when  returning  to  the  hotel  I  very 
carefully  put  the  bottle  in  my  inside  pocket.  I  naturally  was  very  care¬ 
ful  in  doing  so,  and  I  happened  to  be  passing  the  Ottoman  Bank  at  the 
time  I  was  giving  my  pocket  a  few  finishing  touches.  Those  who  know 
anything  of  the  Armenian  affair  will  remember  that  it  was  at  this  spot 
that  the  Armenians  threw  their  bombs,  and  since  that  time  a  dozen  or 
two  of  soldiers  are  always  to  be  seen  there.  They  saw  me,  and  thought, 
no  doubt,  they  had  a  prize.  I  was  seized  by  the  arm  and  taken  to  the 
little  hut,  and  there  the  interior  of  my  pocket  was  explored ;  but  it  was 
not  a  bomb  they  found,  simply  the  bottle  containing  medicine.  Then 
they  smiled  ;  I  smiled  also,  but  was  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  in  dumb 
pantomime  I  made  them  understand  that  I  wanted  four  glasses  and 
water.  These  were  brought ;  I  then  opened  the  bottle,  put  in  the  cork 
again  at  once,  placed  the  bottle  in  my  pocket,  and  walked  out.  They 
seemed  too  surprised  to  stop  me  ;  any  way,  I  got  back  to  the  hotel,  and 
I  have  heard  no  more  of  the  matter. 

Not  only  did  I  find  trouble  in  photographic  matters,  but  the  large 
hotel  at  which  I  stayed  went  bankrupt,  and  I  found  one  day  that  some 
on.e  who  failed  to  get  money  from  the  proprietor  had  walked  off  with  the 
first  thing  he  could  lay  hold  of,  and  that  happened  to  be  some  of  my 
material  that  happened  to  be  near  the  door.  Fortunately  I  was  able  to 
trace  it,  and  get  it  back  again,  but  not  without  considerable  expense. 

I  need  not  detail  any  more  of  my  experiences  in  that  grand  old  city  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  I  left  no  stone  unturned  in  my  endeavours  to  get 
permission  to  work  with  a  stand  camera.  Hand  camera  work  is  fairly 
easy  if  one  is  very  careful  to  keep  it  well  out  of  sight  when  passing 
police  offices,  barracks,  Ac. 

'•  But,”  some  may  say,  “  stand-camera  work  has  been  done,  and 
surely  there  is  a  way  of  doing  it  again  ?  ”  There  is.  There  are,  indeed, 
three  ways  of  doing  it.  First,  by  waiting  for  the  official  permit ;  and, 
even  when  this  is  obtained,  the  operator  is  not  allowed  to  use  it  unless 
accompanied  by  a  soldier.  Secondly,  by  tipping  one  of  the  “  big  guns  ” 
ia  the  palace  (certainly  not  less  than  100/.),  and  so  bribe  him  to  get  a 
permit  from  the  Sultan  without  the  bother  of  it  going  through  the 
Government  offices.  This,  by  the  way,  is  rather  risky,  as,  after  all,  the 
Sultan  may  not  grant  it,  and  it’s  ten  chances  to  one  if  the  tip  be  returned. 
The  third  method  is  to  ignore  all  red-tapeism,  and  risk  your  chances,  and, 
when  caught,  “  square  ”  all  those  concerned  ;  on  the  face  of  it,  the 
latter  method  looks  the  cheapest,  but  I  assure  my  readers  it  is  not.  I 
started  it,  but  found  that  it  would  require  a  small  fortune. 

Richard  Penlake. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  CONTINENTAL 
EXCURSION  TO  ROTTERDAM. 

By  One  of  the  Party. 

The  second  Continental  excursion  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  to  Rotterdam,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  William  F.  Slater, 
F.R.P.S.,  has  again  been  another  success  to  be  added  to  this  Society’s 
records.  On  Saturday,  August  13,  a  party  of  twenty-six  ladies  and 
gentlemen  started  from  Liverpool- street  Station  by  the  Continental 
express  to  Harwich,  having  four  reserved  compartments  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  the  Railway  Company.  On  arriving  at  Harwich,  we  im¬ 
mediately  boarded  the  Company’s  s.s.  Vienna,  where  our  party  was 
increased  to  twenty-eight  by  two  gentlemen  who  had  travelled  direct  to 
Harwich  from  Fakenham.  We  found  all  our  berths  reserved,  and,  for 
those  who  were  accompanied  by  their  wives,  special  two  berth-cabins. 
We  were  all  impressed  by  the  comfort,  power,  and  speed  of  the  s.s.  Vienna 
and  Dresden  on  which  we  travelled.  Early  on  Sunday,  most  of  the  party 
were  on  deck  to  see  the  sunrise.  Arriving  at  the  Hook  of  Holland  about 
five  o’clock,  most  of  the  passengers  left  the  boat.  We,  however,  travelled 
to  Rotterdam,  which  is  situated  on  the  River  Maas,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Rotte  ;  hence  its  name,  “  the  dam  of  the  Rotte.”  During  our  journey 
up  the  river  our  luggage  was  overhauled  by  the  Customs  officers,  and 
most  of  us  had  to  pay  a  small  duty  on  our  dry  plates ;  they  seemed  to 
have  no  definite  scale,  as  some  paid  Id.  on  12s.  worth,  while  others  paid 
Is.  on  8s.  worth. 

The  boat  arriving  at  its  destination  about  eight  o’clock,  having  handed 
our  luggage  over  to  the  hotel  porter,  we  boarded  a  tramcar  and  quite 
astonished  the  conductor ;  he  had  quite  an  arithmetical  sum  to  work  out 
as  our  leader  paid  all  our  fares  in  bulk,  which  was  7J  cents  each. 
Arriving  at  our  headquarters,  the  Grand  Hotel  Cormano,  12-22, 
Horfdsteg,  our  rooms  were  then  allotted  (twenty  in  all).  We  found  the 
accommodation,  food,  and  rooms  exceedingly  good  and  cheap.  Every¬ 
thing  on  their  part  was  done  to  make  us  comfortable.  After  breakfast, 
the  party  split  up  into  small  groups  to  look  round  Rotterdam.  We  did 
not  find,  as  is  usually  said,  that  large  parties  are  not  successful  photo¬ 
graphically,  and  this  was  due  to  us  breaking  up  into  batches  of  two  or 
three ;  it  made  one  feel  more  at  home  in  meeting  friends  as  you  turn 
corners,  or,  on  seeing  a  crowd  and  being  curious  to  know  what  is  the 
matter,  find  out  it  is  one  of  the  party  with  his  camera  who  is  the 
attraction. 


The  weather  was  extremely  hot  and  rather  took  the  courage  out  of  one 
for  real  hard  photographic  work.  We  found  the  town  very  picturesque 
the  canals,  bridges,  trees,  and  shipping  make  good  materials  for  picture’ 
making,  there  are  also  the  quaint  costumes  of  the  women,  and  innumer¬ 
able  varieties  of  carts  drawn  by  dogs.  The  fifteenth-century  cathedral  of 
St.  Lawrence  contains  a  fine  organ  as  do  most  of  the  large  churches  we 
visited  during  the  week.  The  Delftsche  Poort  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town  is  the  only  old  city  gate  left.  Mr.  C.  E.  Mogle,  a  photographer, 
had  left  word  at  the  hotel  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  leader  of  our 
excursion,  so  with  some  of  the  party  we  visited  his  studio.  Mr.  Mogle 
treated  us  very  kindly  and  showed  us  a  lot  of  his  work,  which  was 
excellent,  not  only  his  portraits  but  his  figure  studies  and  landscapes 
would  certainly  enter  into  keen  competition  with  some  of  our  best 
workers,  and  we  strongly  advised  him  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  and  our  exhibitions.  We  then  went  to  the  park,  which 
has  not  had  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  as  some  of  our  London  parks ; 
the  afternoon  being  so  excessively  hot,  we  laid  for  some  time  on  the  grass 
to  get  cool,  we  then  strolled  to  the  band,  and,  making  for  a  vacant  seat, 
found  two  of  our  party  already  there ;  after  listening  to  the  band  for 
some  time  we  went  to  a  kiosk  for  refreshment,  and  again  met  some  <  f 
our  party.  We  then  turned  our  steps  towards  the  hotel  for  dinner,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  hot  weather,  all  did  justice  to  the  same,  every  member  of 
the  party,  whether  photographers  or  not,  changed  their  plates  a  good 
many  times. 

The  evening  was  spent,  strolling  about  the  town  which  was  rather 
noisy,  as  it  was  the  beginning  of  fair  week,  and  at  times  it  represented  a 
Bank  holiday  night  in  London.  Early  Monday  morning  several 
camerists  were  at  work,  and  after  breakfast  we  went  by  train  to  the 
Hague  or  ’S.  Gravenhage,  the  Count’s  park,  which  is  the  Government  town 
of  Holland.  We  had  been  granted  permission  to  travel  on  the  lines  of 
the  Holland  Railway  Company  at  half  fares  for  either  single  or  return 
journeys ;  our  leader  had  been  furnished  with  a  letter  written  in  the 
Dutch  language,  authorising  the  booking  clerk  at  any  of  their  stations  to 
supply  us  with  ten  or  more  tickets,  any  class,  at  half  price  during  the 
month  of  August. 

Our  first  day’s  experience  caused  a  little  consternation  amongst  our 
party,  our  leader  having  purchased  the  tickets  before  breakfast  to  save 
any  delay  at  the  last  moment.  On  arriving  at  the  Beurs  station  he 
waited  below  to  see  us  all  in.  When  we  presented  our  tickets  to  the 
collector,  he  started  talking  to  us  in  Dutch,  took  our  tickets,  and  went 
away  with  them,  but  soon  returned,  giving  us  back  our  tickets.  We 
then  thought  all  was  right,  but,  however,  on  arriving  at  the  Hague,  they 
would  not  give  us  back  the  return  half,  so  we  had  to  wait  while  our 
leader  went  to  the  station-master.  After  he  explained  and  showed  the 
official  letter,  they  stamped  our  tickets  on  the  back,  and  we  thought  our 
trouble  ended ;  but,  on  getting  back  to  Rotterdam  in  the  evening,  we 
were  surprised  to  hear  that  we  only  had  children’s  tickets,  and  they 
would  not  pass  us  out.  However,  our  leader  saw  the  station-master, 
explained  to  him  in  German,  as  he  could  not  speak  English,  and  our 
leader  not  speaking  Dutch,  and  all  was  right. 

The  trouble  was  caused  by  the  booking  clerk  giving  us  children’s 
tickets  instead  of  a  paper  pass  for  the  whole  party,  which  was  done 
on  subsequent  occasions.  On  arriving  at  the  Hague  we  split  up,  as 
usual,  in  small  groups,  and  came  across  the  sixteenth-century  Stadhuis, 
or  Town  Hall,  in  the  Old  Dutch  style.  The  Church  of  St.  Jacob’s,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  also  of  the  same  century,  has  a  fine  pulpit  and  melodious 
organ.  The  Nieuwe  Kerk,  or  New  Church,  built  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  architecture,  its  roof  being  sup¬ 
ported  without  a  single  column.  There  is  also  an  old  palace,  and  the 
Binnenhof,  both  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Vijver,  or  fishpond,  is 
one  of  the  principal  sights  of  the  town.  It  was  from  this  town  that 
William  III.  of  Orange  left  in  1682  for  England  to  take  up  his  crown, 
and  become  William  III.  of  Great  Britain. 

Going  on  to  Scheveningen,  the  Brighton  of  Holland,  where  with  suitable 
weather  some  fine  work  could  be  done  amongst  the  dunes  and  sandhills, 
the  weather  being  so  hot,  the  light  so  intensely  bright,  and  the  clear  blue 
sky  made  it  almost  impossible  for  photographic  work  ;  so  several  of  us 
engaged  windstoels  for  the  whole  afternoon  watching  the  novel  way  they 
carry  passengers  to  and  from  the  sailing  boats,  several  men  dressed  in  quaint 
costumes  of  blue  jackets  and  red  breeches  rolled  up  to  the  knees  carry 
gentlemen  on  their  shoulders ;  but  the  ladies  are  carried  by  two  men,  who 
have  a  board  with  ropes  which  they  place  over  their  shoulders,  the  board 
forming  the  seat,  thus  the  ladies  have  a  living  sedan  chair  ;  several  snap¬ 
shots  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  were  secured.  Bathing  is  one  of  the 
principal  features  here,  and  several  of  our  party  took  this  advantage  for 
a  cooler.  It  was  off  this  coast  that  Admiral  Tromp  was  killed  in  1650 ; 
it  was  also  on  this  beach  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1813,  from  the  English  warship  Warrior ;  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  large  crowd  to  the  Hague,  whilst  the  golden  ribbons  of  the  House  of 
Orange  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  which  is  also  strongly  in  evidence  just 
now.  Everywhere  we  went  there  were  orange  ribbons,  favours,  and  deco¬ 
rations,  for  this  month  the  coronation  of  the  young  Queen,  Wilhelmina, 
takes  place. 

The  shady  ride  back  to  the  Hague  through  the  Bosch  on  top  of  a  tram 
was  most  enjoyable  after  the  hot  day  an  l  bright  glare  of  the  sun. 
Tuesday  we  visited  Dordrecht,  usually  callei  Dort  by  ihs  Dutch,  one  of 
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the  mo3t  picturesque  towns  in  Holland.  It  was  another  very  hot  day ; 
the  boat  ride  under  the  canvas  was  most  enjoyable.  Dordrecht,  with  its 
red-roofed  houses,  pointed  gables,  canals,  and  Groote  Kerk,  is  a  paradise 
for  the  photographer  and  painter.  A  week  here  with  a  large  camera 
should  give  one  a  good  number  of  pictures ;  but  time  and  patience  are 
Tequired  to  get  the  best  results  with  water  pictures,  as  so  much  depmds 
on  getting  a  suitable  boat  or  barge  in  a  proper  position  for  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  much  in  such  a  hurried 
visit  like  ours,  yet  we  believe  luck  has  given  us  a  g  tod  sprinkle  of 
results,  as  all  corners  were  searched  and  most  made  of  the  materials  at 
hand. 

The  fourteenth-century  Grootekerk  in  the  Gothic  style  has  some  choice 
carved  choir  stalls  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Renaissance  style ;  they 
are  the  most  important  work  of  this  kind  in  Holland.  It  also  possesses  a 
handsome  carved  pulpit  in  white  marble  with  carved  black  oak  canopy, 
a  splendid  organ,  and  a  massive  solid  brass  screen.  Photographing  is 
not  allowed  inside,  but,  through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Kelly,  we  obtained  a 
special  permission  for  our  party,  on  the  condition  that  none  of  the 
pictures  should  be  sold ;  but,  in  all  other  churches  we  visited  during  the 
week,  we  paid  our  cents  for  admission  and  were  allowed  to  photograph  as 
we  liked  without  permission.  We  here  met  a  party  of  four  photographers 
■from  Manchester,  and  three  cyclists  from  London.  At  one  time  we  notic-d 
that  every  seat  outside  a  cafe  was  occupied  by  Englishmen.  The  ride 
back  on  the  boat  was  most  refreshing  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Wednesday  we  visited  Leyden,  a  town  composed  of  fifty  small  islands 
Joined  together  by  145  bridges.  The  weather  being  much  cooler,  photo¬ 
graphy  was  more  in  earnest.  We  started  at  ten  o’clock  on  a  small 
steamer  along  a  canal,  our  party  practically  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
first-class  portion.  The  most  amusing  feature  of  the  trip  was  on  passing 
"under  some  of  the  bridges,  which  were  so  low  we  were  compelled  to  fold 
our  camp  stools  and  lie  flat  on  the  deck.  The  canals  and  rivers  are  the 
real  business  highways  of  the  country,  and  most  of  them  lay  higher  than 
the  land,  the  rail  and  roads  being  only  of  secondary  importance.  Its 
highest  hills  are  sand  mounds,  and  its  horizon  a  fringe  of  windmills. 
The  chief  streets  of  the  towns  are  on,  or  very  close  to,  the  canals.  There¬ 
fore  the  best  way  to  see  the  country  is  to  make  as  much  use  as  possible 
of  the  steamboats.  We  particularly  noticed  the  quiet  way  they  all 
seemed  to  do  their  business,  which  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  London  life. 

We  travelled  up  this  canal,  which  abounds  in  picturesque  bits,  and  a 
large  number  of  snap-shots  were  taken  from  the  boat.  We  were  much 
amused  to  see  the  cattle  with  jackets  made  of  sackcloth  to  protect  them 
from  the  weather.  We  also  noticed  the  cleanliness,  especially  of  the 
peaeants  ;  even  windows  of  cowsheds  are  frequently  adorned  with 
curtains,  and  some  of  the  villages  give  one  the  impression  that  they  had 
just  been  taken  out  of  a  toy-box.  At  Overschie  we  were  amused  to  see 
the  women  washing  and  scrubbing  the  main  street  with  brooms  and 
sand.  Going  under  another  low  bridge,  we  turn  into  the  river  Schie, 
and  follow  it  as  far  as  Delft.  There  is  also  plenty  of  work  on  the  banks 
of  this  river.  Arriving  at  Delft,  we  have  ten  minutes  to  catch  the 
steam  tram  for  the  Hague,  which  takes  forty  minutes,  and  on  our  way 
we  pass  through  Rijswijk,  where  the  famous  treaty  of  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  France,  1697. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hague  we  make  for  the  starting- place  of  the  steam 
<tram  which  is  to  take  us  to  Leyden.  Having  half  an  hour  to  spare,  we 
visit  a  small  kiosk  and  clear  them  out  of  eatables,  and  nearly  out  of 
drinkables.  The  ride  on  the  tram  was  pleasant  and  unique.  We  go 
along  roads  through  fields,  round  back  gardens,  and  it  is  quite  a  novel 
way  for  Englishmen  to  travel.  In  Leyden  there  are  a  quantity  of  old 
gabled  houses  in  the  Dutch  Renissance  style.  The  sixteenth-century 
Stadhuis,  or  Town  Hall,  with  an  outside  double  staircase,  and  a  fine 
tower  with  carillon;  the  city  Weigh-house  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
the  Burg,  an  ancient  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  Church  of 
St.  Pancras  contains  the  tomb  of  Burgomaster  Van  der  Werf,  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  held  the  town  during  the  seige,  which  lasted  from  May  26  to 
October  3,  1574. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  contains  a  memorial 
tablet,  which  has  the  ship  Mayflower  for  its  heading,  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  who  died  in  1625.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
little  band  of  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  left  this  town  for  Plymouth,  and 
thence  to  the  new  world  1620.  This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  many 
celebrated  painters,  including  Rembrandt,  and  Goldsmith  walked  its 
shady  paths.  The  old  Rhine  runs  through  Leyden,  and  finally  finds  its 
way  to  the  sea  at  Katwyk,  a  short  journey  from  here.  We  return  to 
Rotterdam  at  half  fare  without  any  consternation  this  time.  After 
dinner  we  visit  the  fair,  which  is  on  an  enormous  scale  ;  there  are 
numerous  massive  and  smart  shows  lighted  by  electricity,  but  what  with 
the  shouting,  which  we  did  not  understand,  the  noise  of  the  organs  and 
other  musical  instruments,  or  instruments  of  torture  to  us,  for  all  were 
playing  different  tunes  at  the  same  time,  it  was  only  a  deafening  discord 
on  a  large  scale. 

Thursday  we  visited  Gouda,  a  quaint,  quiet  town  situated  on  the 
confluence  of  the  Yssel  with  the  Gouwa.  The  day  was  warmer  than 
-  yesterday,  but  not  so  inconveniently  hot  as  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Our 
trip  up  the  Yssel  was  a  pleasant  and  cheap  ride,  the  time  occupied  for 
the  journey  by  a  good  class  steamer  was  three  hours,  the  first-class  fare 


being  6 d.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  way  both  banks  would  give  pictures, 
the  scenery  being  totally  different  to  what  we  had  on  previous  days — 
marsh  land  with  rushes,  windmills,  trees,  and  everything  to  help  com¬ 
position  along  this  river.  We  saw  a  solitary  stork  on  its  nest,  built  on  a 
church  roof.  In  Gouda  there  is  plenty  of  work— canal  scenes,  old  houses, 
&c.  The  Groote  Kerk  of  St.  John’s,  sixteenth  century,  has  the  finest 
collection  of  stained-glass  windows  in  the  world.  There  are  over  forty, 
and  some  are  sixty  feet  in  height.  Most  of  them  are  by  the  Brothers 
Crabeth  ;  we  specially  noted  the  superb  quality  of  the  colours.  The 
quaint  old  Weighhouse  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  this  town,  as  in 
all  others,  the  Englishmen  with  cameras  were  quite  the  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  the  children  grouped  all  round  one,  and  it  was  difficult  to  photo¬ 
graph  what  one  required ;  in  fact,  we  watched  one  gentleman  thrust  his 
hand  in  bi9  pocket  and  fetch  out  a  handful  of  cent  pieces  and  throw  them 
into  the  opposite  direction  to  his  subject.  It  proved  successful,  for, 
while  the  children  were  scrambling  after  them,  he  made  his  exposure. 

We  strolled  away  from  the  town  along  a  country  road  for  some 
distance,  and  found  it  abounded  in  good  pictorial  subjects.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Holland  is  a  grand  field  for  photography,  both  pictorial  and 
otherwise.  The  polderland  with  the  numerous  canals,  windmills,  and 
quaint  bridges,  are  far  more  suitable  for  the  camera  than  woodland  and 
mountain  scenery,  which  depends  so  much  on  colour  for  its  pictorial 
effect.  Friday  we  visited  Delft,  which  Pepys  described  as  “  a  most  sweet 
towne,”  it  contains  a  river  with  bridges  in  every  street,  also  a  large 
number  of  buildings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century.  We 
found  this  place  run  Dordrecht  very  close  for  its  artistic  subjects.  The 
public  buildings  are  mostly  in  the  Groote  Markt.  The  Nieuwe  Kerk,  or 
new  church,  which  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the 
monument  of  William  of  Orange.  The  seventeenth  century  Town  Hall  is 
directly  opposite  this  church.  The  Oade  Kerk,  or  old  church  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a  leaning  tower,  contains  the 
monument  of  Admiral  Tromp,  who,  after  defeating  the  English,  fastened 
a  broom  to  his  mast-head  as  a  sign  that  he  had  swept  the  seas  of  his 
enemies.  In  the  Prinsenhof  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  assassinated,  and 
the  mark  of  the  bullet  is  still  shown  on  the  wall  of  a  room  on  the  first 
floor.  Oost  Poort,  Haagsche  Poort,  and  Rotterdamsche  Poort,  the  old 
gates  of  the  town,  are  well  worth  a  plate,  especially  the  first- mentioned. 

About  a  mile  from  Delft  lies  the  Agneta  Park,  the  creation  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Van  Marken,  dating  from  1882,  and  its  equal  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  realise  that  this  fine  park,  with  its 
elegant  laid- out  ponds,  its  carefully  conserved  flower-pots  and  shubberies, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  workman’s  colony.  It  is  a  social  experiment  in 
which  relation  between  capital  and  labour  has  been  settled  on  a  new 
foundation,  and  its  motto  is,  “From  labour  to  labour.”  It  has  play¬ 
grounds,  and  a  music  kiosk,  where  the  b^nd  is  organized  and  supplied  by 
the  workmen.  There  are  also  reading  and  lecture-rooms,  schools,  &c. 
The  boat  trip  being  so  enjoyable,  and  as  every  one  preferred  it,  we 
returned  by  the  same  route,  instead  of  rail. 

After  dinner  a  very  pleasant  incident  took  place.  Mr.  Fred  Kelly,  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words,  said  he  had  a  very  pleasant  duty  to  perform  in  a 
series  of  votes  of  thanks,  firstly  to  the  clerk  of  the  weather  for  the 
exceptionally  fine  weather  we  have  had,  for  we  were  told  that  in  Holland 
it  was  unusual  to  have  a  week  of  fine  weather,  and  he  thought  another 
was  due  to  Father  Neptune  for  the  splendid  smooth  passage  across  the 
sea,  and  hoped  he  would  favour  us  the  same  on  our  return  journey. 
The  Dutch  people  were  also  deserving  of  one  for  the  polite  and  kind  way 
they  had  treated  us,  but  he  specially  rose  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  leader  and  organizer  of  the  excursion  for  the  able  way  he 
had  carried  out  the  whole  arrangements,  as  it  must  have  been  an  anxious 
time  for  him  with  so  large  a  party.  Mr.  J.  T.  French,  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  he  had  a  further  pleasant  duty  to  perform  on  behalf 
of  the  party  in  presenting  Mrs.  Slater  with  a  bronze  clock  as  a  memento 
and  small  recognition  for  her  part  of  the  anxiety  she  must  have  shared 
with  her  husband.  Mr.  H.  J.  Godbold,  a  visitor  from  Hastings,  and  Mr. 
H.  Newson,  Secretary  of  the  Fakenham  Photographic  Society,  spoke  in 
support  of  the  vote  of  thanks.  Mrs.  Slater  thanked  the  party  for  their 
kindness,  and  said  it  was  a  great  surprise  which  she  had  not  expected. 
Our  leader,  in  responding,  said  he  took  a  pleasure  in  the  work,  and  felt 
well  repaid  in  knowing  everything  was  satisfactory  and  that  every  one 
had  enjoyed  himself. 

It  was  decided  to  make  a  set  of  100  lantern  slides  of  this  trip  for  the 
Society,  also  to  make  an  album  of  all  the  prints  which  would  go  round 
to  every  member  of  the  party,  and  to  have  a  re-meeting  during  our  next 
Exhibition. 

Saturday  was  mostly  occupied  in  settling  up  and  buying  presents  for 
those  at  home,  but  several  kept  to  camera  work  till  the  last  moment. 
We  having  had  lunch,  our  last  meal  at  the  hotel,  which  we  cannot  leave 
without  emphasising  the  fact  that  they  did  everything  to  make  us  com¬ 
fortable,  and  we  can  strongly  advise  any  one  staying  in  Rotterdam  to 
put  up  at  this  hotel.  On  leaving,  the  ladies  were  each  presented  with  a 
splendid  spray  of  flowers.  We  now  made  our  way  to  the  ss.  Dresden, 
had  a  quiet  ride  to  the  Hook,  where  we  had  five  hours  to  wait.  Several 
went  ashore,  but  soon  returned,  as  it  came  over  very  foggy.  We  had  a 
calm  passage,  but  the  weather  being  foggy  we  arrived  at  Harwich  four 
hours  late,  but  safe,  and  finally  arriving  in  London  mid  day,  Sunday,  all 
agreed  that  we  had  spent  a  most  enjoyable  and  happy  holiday. 
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A  NEW  GOERZ  LENS. 

Messes.  C.  P.  Goerz  and  Emil  von  Hoegh  have  devised  a  new  double 
objective  for  photographic  purposes. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  they  observe,  that  the  anastigmatic  flattening,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  neutralisation  of  the  spherical  aberration  in  a  system 
of  three  lenses,  is  attained  by  two  spherical  contact  surfaces  of  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  mediums  ;  one  of  them  acts  as  a  collector,  the  other  as  a  disperser 
for  the  luminous  rays. 

Proceeding  from  the  consideration  that  the  efficiency  of  an  objective  of 
this  kind  depends  on  the  value  of  the  difference  of  refractive  indexes 
between  the  two  media  in  juxtaposition,  they  concluded  that  further  im¬ 
provements  and  especially  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sharpness  of  the 
picture  would  be  obtained  by  replacing  the  contact  surfaces  between  two 
different  glasses  by  such  between  glass  and  air.  By  this  arrangement  the 
difference  between  the  refractive  indices  will  be  increased  six  or  seven 
times.  Researches  in  this  line  led  them  to  the  construction  of  this 
objective,  which  is  formed  of  two  single  lenses  separated  by  a  layer 
of  air. 

This  two  new-lens^system  consists  of  a  biconcave  lens,  l1,  of  low  re 


when  two  single  systems  are  exactly  centrally  united  to  form  a  double 
objective,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  This  new  double  objective  is  formed  to 
possess  the  same  excellent  and  astigmatic  picture  plane  as  the  best 
double  anastigmatic  lenses  hitherto  known,  and  this,  moreover,  for  a  still 
larger  opening.  This  is  explained  by  the  compict  construction  of  the 


composite  system  and  the  thinness  of  the  lenses  employed.  Moreover, 
the  considerably  increased  sharpness  of  the  image  of  fine  line  objects  is 
remarkable,  both  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  and  in  that  of  main  rays 
intersecting  it  at  any  angle. 

The  constructional  elements  of  a  double  objective  of  this  kind  are  as 
follows : — 

Radii  R1  -  71973  dl  -  2  246.  Thickness  of  the  lens  l. 

R'2  -  88  944  d2  -  1813.  Air  space  of  both  lenses. 

R3  -  130  924  d3  -  4-934.  Tnickness  of  the  lens  t,2. 

R4  -  59  309. 

A  -  12-043.  Air  space  between  both  siogle  systems. 

The  glass  employed  has  the  following  optical  properties  — 

Refractive  index  for  line  d  [  ^ 


fraotive  index  and  of  a  biconvex  lens,  l2,  of  a  high  refractive  index  as 
shown  in  fig.  1. 

The  present  system  is  the  final  result  of  very  careful  scientific  re¬ 
searches  on  the  following  plan  : — 

Equations  were  established  for  the  elimination  of  the  spherical  aber¬ 
ration  and  for  producing  a  constant  proportion  of  the  sines  for  axial  rays. 
Different  values  were  introduced  for  the  focal  length  of  the  first  negative 
lens,  and  for  the  distance  of  the  two  lenses  from  one  another.  The 
solution  of  the  resulting  equation  of  the  fourth  degree  had  as  a  product 
the  respective  focal  lengths  of  the  second  lenses,  and  the  forms  for  both 
lenses,  most  apt  for  doing  away  with  the  two  errors. 

Subsequently  all  these  forms  were  controlled  by  trigonometrically  cal¬ 
culating  a  ray  near  the  circumference,  taking  into  account  the  suitably 
selected  thickness  of  glass.  These  calculations  showed  that  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  correct  thickness  of  the  glasses,  which  was  originally  left  out 
of  account,  only  slightly  influenced  the  results  necessary  for  the  realisation 
of  both  conditions. 

Each  combination  of  lenses  thus  obtained  was  then  examined  for  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  imago  and  astigmatism,  by  projecting  mathematically  a 
principal  ray  intersecting  the  axis  of  the  system  under  an  angle  of  32°. 
The  astigmatic  points  of  the  image  were  then  calculated.  The  comparison 
of  the  relative  situation  of  these  points  and  of  the  plane  of  the  image 
pointed  to  the  way  in  which  the  problem  was  to  be  solved. 

The  systems  studied  in  this  manner  all  showed  a  considerable  curvature 
of  both  astigmatic  curves  of  the  image.  The  conditions  were  the  most 
favourable  ones  in  that  system  in  which  the  focal  length  of  the  first  lens 
was  smallest.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  complete  re¬ 
moval  of  this  error  to  shorten  the  focal  length  still  further.  The  result 
would  have  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  illuminating  power  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  curvature  of  each  lens.  It  was  therefore  decided  not 
to  insist  on  the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  sine  conditions  in  the  separate 
lens  systems,  and  only  bring  the  two  astigmatic  points  of  the  image  in 
the  imaginary  plane  of  the  image  to  a  coiocidence,  the  spherical  aberration 
n  the  axis  being  each  time  removed  by  trigonometric  testing.  Tnis  was 
carried  out  in  the  following  way  : — 

From  the  objectives  calculated  in  the  manner  previously  described  they 
selected  one  the  curvature  of  whose  lenses  still  admitted  of  a  suitable 
aperture.  By  varying  the  constant  values,  radius  of  curvature,  thickness 
of  the  glass,  and  distance  of  the  lenses,  they  tried  to  approach  their  aims. 
This  experiment  succeeded  completely,  although  the  departure  from  the 
strict  fulfilment  of  the  sine  combination  was  finally  somewhat  consider¬ 
able. 

Having  found  a  kind  of  glass  which  approximately  possessed  the 
calculated  amount  of  refraction  and  of  dispersing  power  for  the  spectrum, 
and  having  made  the  correction  necessary  on  account  of  the  small  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  refractive  indices  of  the  lenses  obtained,  and  the  values 
taken  into  calculation,  the  testing  of  the  experimental  objective  in  an 
apparatus  specially  constructed  for  that  purpose  showed  that  in  the 
single  system  the  want  of  sufficient  consideration  of  the  sine  condition 
showed  itself  in  a  not  quite  precise  sharpness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  the  new  system  appear  clearly 


The  relative  dispersion,  that  is,  the  refractive  index  diminished  by  I 
divided  by  the  dispersion  between  the  lines  c  and  f  of  the  spectrum  — 

_  rip  —  1  f  Lens  l1  -  50  8 
y  ~  nc  _  nF  |  Lens  l2  -  58-6 

Toe  focal  length  of  the  double  objective  is  240  mm.,  the  effective 
aperture  32  mm.,  the  effective  angle  of  the  image  over  80°. 

By  comparing  the  system  of  two  lenses  as  described  above  to  a  system 
composed  oi  three  lenses  which  form  one  single  body,  the  advantages  to 
the  latter  will  be  readily  recognised.  Ia  figs.  1  and  2  there  are  two  such 
systems  illustrated  side  by  side,  that  pattern  of  the  well-known  astig- 
matically  corrected  three  lens  systems  has  been  chosen,  which  mostly 
resembles  the  object  of  the  present  application  with  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  radii  of  curvature.  This  system  consists  of  a  positive 
meniscus  of  low  refractive  index  enclosed  between  two  lenses  of  high 
refractive  index.  The  figures  inscribed  on  the  separate  lenses  indicate  in 
approximate  numbers  the  refractive  indices  of  the  glass  employed.  As  in 
all  astigmatic  three-lens  systems,  the  astigmatic  correction  is  obtained 
by  a  contact  surface,  z,  which  disperses  the  light  and  another,  s,  con¬ 
centrating  it. 

The  two-lens  system  also  contains  two  such  contact-surfaces  z  or  s> 
acting  in  opposite  sense,  but  these  are  not  contact-surfaces  between  glass 
and  glass,  but  between  ‘glass  and  air.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  a  given 
aperture  of  a  lens  system,  the  distinctness  of  the  image  after  correction 
of  the  sphe  ical  aberration  for  the  peripheral  ray  increases  with  the 
increase  of  the  difference  between  the  refractive  indices  at  the  contact- 
surfaces.  The  smaller  these  differences,  the  deep  >r  is  the  curvature  of 
said  surfaces  and  the  more  the  intermediate  errors  increase,  that  is  to 
say,  the  spherical  deviation  of  the  rays  which  pass  between  the  centre 
and  the  periphery. 

These  differences  of  refractive  indices  consequently  in  the  three-lens- 
system  amount  to  — 

On  the  surface  z  :  0  06. 

On  the  surface  s  :  0-10. 

In  the  case  of  two-lens  system  on  the  contrary 
On  the  surface  z  :  0'53. 

On  the  surface  s  :  0  61. 

consequently  nine  or  six  times  more  respectively,  and  therefore  the- 
surfaces  themselves  will  possess  a  considerable  flattening  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  three-lens  anastigmatics.  The  very  considerably 
increased  clearness  of  the  image  is  fully  explained  by  this  circumstance. 

The  new  two-lens  system  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  system  de¬ 
rived  from  the  three-lens  system  by  decreasing  the  power  of  refraction  of 
the  enclosed  lens  until  it  becomes  equal  to  the  refraction  of  the  air, 
i.e.  —  l,  and  that  it  is  no  longer  a  glass  lens,  but  an  air  lens,  enclosed 
between  a  biconcave  lens  and  a  biconvex  lens.  Obviously  the  bi¬ 
concave  lens  (fig.  4),  or  the  biconvex  lens  (fig.  5),  or  both  (fig  6)  also 
can  be  composed  of  two  or  more  lenses  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  refraction, 
cemented  together.  The  condition  sine  qnd-noniov  getting,  for  the  above- 
stated  object,  Bpherical,  astigmatic,  and  chromatic  corrections  with 
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increase  in  the  clearness  of  the  image,  is  formed  by  the  following 
criteria. 

The  back  surface  of  the  first  biconcave  lens  of  low  refractive  power 
has  to  receive  a  deeper  curvature  than  the  front  surface  of  the  biconvex 
dens  of  high  refraction  separated  from  it  by  a  layer  of  air.  If,  for  in- 


•stance,  the  achromatism  of  the  two  systems  of  lenses  can  only  be 
approximately  attained  with  the  available  species  of  glass,  they  are  able  to 
cancel  the  still-remaining  error  without  any  difficulty  by  composing  one 
of  the  lenses  of  two  lenses  of  approximately  equal  refraction,  but  of 
different  dispersion  cemented  together. 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT  REPORT. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  well-known  writer,  “F.R.A.S.,”  of  the 
English  Mechanic,  has  some  forcible  comments  on  the  recently  issued 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Museums  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  “  When  upon  former  occasions  I  have  attacked  that  hot¬ 
bed  of  jobbery,  robbery,  and  snobbery,  South  Kensington,  in  these 
columns,'5  he  says,  “  I  have  been  accused  by  friends  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  shameful  ring  there  of  being  actuated  by  personal  feelings, 
private  spite,  and  the  like.  If  it  were  consonant  with  my  dignity  to  give 
the  lie  to  such  accusations,  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  do  so  much  more 
effectually  than  by  poiming  to  the  Repoit  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Museums  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  and  urging  every  one  interested  in  the  matter  (which  means 
every  taxpayer  in  the  United  Kingdom)  to  carefully  study  this  remark¬ 
able  document  for  himself.  Verily  we  are  guilty  of  blank  hypocrisy 
when  we  claim  to  pull  the  Tammany  Hall  mote  out  of  the  eye  of  our 
American  brother  and  fail  to  behold  the  beam  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  that  is  in  our  own.  Of  course,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  burke  the  damning  proofs  of  the  grossest  incompetence  and  dishonesty 
that  have  come  to  light  during  this  investigation ;  but,  thanks  to  that 
noble  and  worthy  scion  of  a  noble  and  worthy  house,  Lord  Ba'carre®,  this 
has  been  defeated,  andihat  long-suffering  &ss,  John  Bull,  at  last  may,  if 
he  chooses,  know  something  of  the  fashion  in  which  his  money  has  been 
disposed  of  in  this  den  of  thieves  at  Brompton.  But  the  matter  must 
noi  be  suffered  to  rest  here.  So  far,  the  exposures  have  been  largely 
confined  to  the  Art  Department,  with  its  library  containing  twenty-two 
copies  (!)  of  that  so  familiarly  known  and  so  extensively  consulted  work, 
Alciatus  on  ‘  Emblems  the  advertisements  in  the  Builder,  the  Garden, 
and  the  Queen,  bound  in  half  morocco  with  gilt  edges,  and  the  catalogue 
of  ‘  National  Engraved  Portraits,5  compiled  by  the  cousin  of  the  Secntaiy 
of  the  Department,  in  which  three  lines  are  given  to  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  eleven  to  Jackson  the  prizefighter ;  while  Hobson  is  said  to  have 
died  ‘  at  the  time  of  the  plague  5  in  1630  (!>,  and  Ballantyne  to  have 
become  a  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  in  1873  (!).  What  sort  of  a  thrash¬ 
ing,  I  wonder,  would  a  charity-boy  have  got  for  such  a  travesty  of 
history  ? 

“  I  have  just  now  said  that  the  matter  must  not  be  suffered  to  rest 
here.  In  the  interests  of  the  British  taxpayer,  of  British  science,  and 
of  British  public  morality,  a  searching  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
into  the  doings  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  generally,  and 
notably  into  the  way  in  which  public  money  is  disposed  of  in  the  precious 
(so-called)  ‘  Royal  College  of  Science.5  If  I  possess  a  knowledge  of  any¬ 
thing  (though  this  is,  of  course,  open  to  discussion),  I  do  know  a  little  of 
astronomy  ;  and,  on  the  principle  of  ne  sutor  ultra  cr^pidam,  I  will  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  the  expression  of  the  firmest  belief  that  a  fearless  and 
independent  investigation  of  the  inception  and  administration  of  that 
contemptible  imposture,  the  Astronomical  Physical  Observatory  ought  to 
lead  to  such  a  sham  being  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  do  hope 
earnestly  that  the  attention  of  Lord  Balcarres  will  be  directed  to  this.  A 
glimmering  of  light  has  at  last  been  let  into  the  Augean  stable  at  Brompton, 
and  every  true  and  patriotic  man  of  science  can  only  hope  and  pray  that 
it  may  speedily  be  illuminated  by  the  full  light  of  day.  All  the  abuses 
of  the  old  Cole-hole  have  become  not  merely  crystallised,  but  magnified 
and  intensified.  A  beginning,  and  a  good  one,  has  been  made.  Let  the 
investigation  be  fearlessly  pursued,  and  action  taken  upon  its  results, 
regardless  of  any  secret  backing  from  the  ‘  Albert  the  Good  5  party,  who 
have  so  far  successfully  shielded  the  men  who  have  been  defrauding  the 
nation.  Nothing  but  gross  apathy  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
British  public  can  then  prevent  a  most  thorough  clean  sweep  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  altogether.” 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY,  FALMOUTH,  1898. 

[From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  Sixty -sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  opened  on 
Tuesday,  August  23,  at  half  past  twelve,  by  the  Bishop  of  Truro — there  was 
a  very  iarge  audience.  The  Bishop  has  been  elected  to  hold  the  office  of 
President  for  three  years  (the  usual  term).  He  gave  a  very  brilliant 
address.  On  the  platform  and  among  the  audience  were  Mrs.  Gott,  wife 
of  the  Bishop,  The  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  Lord  Robarts,  Sir  Vyeli  Vivian, 
Sir  Bradford  Leslie,  K.C.I.,  Lady  Foljambe,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Tremayne, 
Mr.  Pendarves  Vivian,  Lady  Jane  Vivian,  Mr.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  Professor 
Grylls  Adams,  F.R.S.,  Captain  Targel,  R.N. ;  there  was  also  a  large 
gathering  of  the  country  clergy,  Mr.  H.  S.  Hill,  curator,  Mr.  W.  Brooks 
of  the  Photographic  Department,  Mr.  E.  Kitto,  F.M.S.,  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  many  others. 

The  Bishop  then  referred  to  the  Photographic  Department  in  very  high 
terms,  and  to  several  of  the  exhibit®.  He  called  special  attention  to  ihe 
exhibit  of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin  &  Son,  of  Loudon  :  “  Velox”  rapid-printing 
paper,  which  seemed  a  great  attraction  in  the  body  of  the  hail.  Messrs. 
Griffin  &  Son  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  securing  the  services  of 
such  a  high-class  and  practical  demonstrator  (of  “Velox’’)  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Belton,  whose  services  were  in  great  request  the  whole  time 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  kept  well  busy  by  the  crowds  that  were  attracted 
by  his  lucid  demonstrations,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Society 
would  like  to  see  Mr.  Belton  again. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  Mr.  Lynd  gave  two  lectures  to 
large  audiences  on  Marconi’s  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  ;  each  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  the  same  apparatus  that  was  used  at  Osborne. 

On  Friday  night  Mr.  W.  Brooks  gave  a  lantern  entertainment  to  a 
very  large  audience.  The  slides  were  by  Mr.  0.  T.  Dent,  late  President 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  of  Alpine  and  Caucasian  scenery,  followed  by  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton’s  animal  studies ;  these  were  followed  by  a 
large  series  of  slides  by  Mr.  W.  Brooks  of  Reigate,  after  which  the 
business  of  the  drawing  for  the  art  union  prizes  brought  the  evening  to  a 
close.  On  Saturday  the  Exhibition  closed. 

On  the  Wednesday  excursions  were  run  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
from  Plymouth  and  all  stations  down  to  Falmouth,  and  from  Penzance 
up  to  Falmouth.  The  Exhibition  was  largely  attended  by  photographers, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Messrs. 
Griffin  &  Son  were  benefitted  by  their  attendance.  It  is  a  pity  the  other 
large  firms  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  more  than  they 
do,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  key  to  the  two  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Photographic  Department. — The  Judges’  Report. 

The  Photographic  Section  of  the  Exhibition  contains  many  pictures  of 
great  merit,  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  generality  of  the  pictures 
are  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  hitherto.  In  portraiture,  W.  J. 
Byrne,  of  Richmond,  and  G.  Lafayette,  of  Glasgow,  show  some  very  fine 
large  pictures,  in  their  well-known  style,  and  there  are  many  other 
exhibitors  who  show  work  of  smaller  size.  J.  H.  Coath,  of  Liskeard,  is 
represented  largely  in  his  well-known  style.  The  Amateur  Department 
is  well  represented. 

The  first  picture  in  the  catalogue,  an  enlargement  from  a  cabinet 
negative,  by  Mr.  Henry  Ward,  of  Leicester,  receives  first  bronze  medal. 
In  tone  it  is  like  a  well-toned  silver  print ;  it  appears  to  be  quite  a  new 
departure  in  enlarging.  The  artist  gives  the  name  of  the  process 
“Auro.”  Mr.  Edwin  Mathews  sends  a  piclure  in  carbon,  Naomi,  which 
is  pleasing;  he  also  sends  two  others.  Mr.  W.  Illingworth  is  represented 
by  several  examples.  Head  of  Old  Man  has  been  awarded  first  bronze 
medal,  being  full  of  character.  Mr.  A  Patterson  shows  one  picture, 
Herbert,  which  shows  careful  work.  Mr.  A.  Jane,  of  Bodmin,  seems  to 
have  improved  in  his  work,  and  there  is  still  room  for  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  technical  detail.  J.  C.  Douglas  sends  some  good  work  in  several 
classes.  Lane  scenes,  by  W.  Mansfield,  are  pretty  in  their  way,  but  a 
little  more  variety  would  have  been  better.  C.  M.  Wane  receives  first  bronze 
medal  for  some  instantaneous  work  which  is  very  clever.  Mr.  C.  Court  Cole 
contributes  several  specimens  of  his  work,  but  the  Judges  have  seen 
work  of  his  in  former  years  which  they  have  liked  better.  Mr.  G.  Lafayette, 
of  Glasgow,  is  represented  by  three  examples.  To  Harmony  is  awarded 
a  second  silver  medal.  Mr.  W.  Norrie  shows  a  frame  of  pictures  repre¬ 
senting  the  herring  fishery.  The  series  are  fine  examples  of  phot'  graphic 
art,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  To  these  a  second  silver  medal  has 
been  awarded.  Mr.  Percy  Lankaster,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  sends  some 
pretty  pictures  of  a  peculiar  style  of  the  genre  order,  and  also  some  small 
portrait  studies.  Mr.  L.  Baron  Nansen  conti ibutes  a  portrait  of  a  child. 
Mr.  Luke  Berry  sends  a  picture,  A  Wild  Duck  Sitting  on  Nest,  and  also  an 
enlargement  of  some  swans  of  fair  merit.  Mr.  Barton  Graham  con¬ 
tributes  The  Rising  Moon  Began  to  Flow — an  artistic  production.  Mr.  J. 
Milman  Brown,  of  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  sends  two  small  examples. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Coath,  of  Liskeard,  is  strongly  represented  by  pictures,  mostly 
of  the  genre  order.  No.  591,  That's  when  I  icas  Young,  takes  second  silver 
medal.  It  is  an  old  man  evidently  telling  a  tale  to  some  young  girls 
which  seems  to  amuse  them,  by  the  expressions  on  their  faces.  The  same 
artist  shows  some  very  clever  grouping  of  dogs,  Ac.  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne, 
of  Richmond,  receives  a  well-merited  award  for  a  portrait  of  large  size 
taken  direct  of  Miss  Whiting,  No.  595,  being  well-modelled,  graceful  in 
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pose,  and  very  perfect  in  treatment.  He  also  has  several  groups  and 
two  frames  of  characteristic  pictures  of  children  in  his  well-known  style 
of  treatment.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  of  Falmouth,  is  awarded  first  bronze 
medal  for  landscape.  The  same  artist  sends  several  enlargements,  &c. 
Mr.  R.  Pratchett,  of  Bristol,  receives  a  first  bronze  medal  for  a  very  fine 
portrait  enlargement,  which  is  perfect  in  its  way.  Mr.  C.  J.  King, 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Scilly,  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal  for  wild 
birds  in  their  natural  haunts,  the  work  being  of  a  most  difficult  character, 
as  the  title  implies.  Messrs.  Judge  &  Co.,  Croydon,  send  an  enlargement 
about  63  in.  by  40  iu.  The  background  is  apparently  all  worked  in,  and, 
as  far  as  photography  is  concerned,  there  is  very  little  to  be  seen. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pugh  sends  some  animal  studies. 

Amateur  Section. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Lough  ton  sends  some  very  careful  and  effective  work  of 
architecture  in  Southwell  Cathedral.  All  the  examples  are  well  treated. 
No.  665,  Spandrel  in  Chapter  House,  is  a  very  fine  example  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  to  which  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal.  Mr.  A.  Old  for 
twelve  hand- camera  studies  takes  first  bronze  medal,  which  are  of  very 
considerable  merit.  Mr.  J.  Kearney,  jun.,  also  receives  a  first  bronze 
medal  for  instantaneous  work  ;  his  hand-camera  work  is  not  so  good. 
W.  S.  Aston  takes  a  second  silver  medal  for  landscape,  An  Autumn 
Evening ,  which  is  of  a  very  high  order  and  full  of  atmosphere.  His 
other  subjects  bear  the  stamp  of  the  artist  about  them.  Dr.  G.  B. 
Fergusson  sends  some  very  clever  animal  studies  of  cats  to  No.  679,  a 
picture  of  two  kittens,  full  of  animation,  and  justly  merits  the  award  of  a 
first  bronze  medal.  The  other  five  are  in  no  way  inferior. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Whiteman  is  represented  by  some  small  examples  of 
architecture.  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater  also  contributes,  and  Mr.  E.  Lamb  shows 
in  several  classes  The  Choir,  Ely  Cathedral  Looking  West.  It  is  a  very 
fine  example  of  light  and  shade,  and  receives  first  bronze  medal.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Oakden  shows  some  good  architectural  work.  Across  the  Choir, 
Winchester  Ca'hedral,  is  a  good  example  Mr.  E  R.  Bull,  first  bronze 
medal  for  Great  West  Doorway  Lincoln  Cathedral ;  a  very  fine  example 
of  exterior  work,  being  bold  and  massive.  Mr.  A.  J.  Jeffreys  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  examples  showing  good  manipulation.  Mr.  C.  Metcalfe 
contributes  six  frames  of  flower  studies  from  negatives  evidently  of  good 
quality,  but  being  printed  in  a  heavy  greenish-blue  very  much  mars  the 
effect.  Mr.  E.  G.  Boon,  T.  A.  Price,  and  S.  E.  Fisher  send  some  small 
pictures  of  average  quality. 

Mr.  G.  Hepworth,  of  Brighouse,  is  represented  by  some  excellent 
examples  of  inteiior  architecture,  but  small  in  size  ;  the  Judges  would 
like  to  see  some  larger  work  by  the  same  gentleman.  Mrs.  Annie 
Blarney,  of  Penryn,  who  shows  great  perseverance,  has  greatly  improved 
in  her  work  since  last  year,  enters  in  several  classes  ;  the  Judges  have 
awarded  a  second  bronze  medal  as  a  special  award  for  her  hand-camera 
pictures.  An  enlargement  of  one  of  the  subjects  is  very  good. 

Photographic  Appliance  Section. 

Mr.  C.  Palmer  shows  a  very  ingenious  hand  camera,  which  shows  very 
clever  workmanship,  which  the  Judges  highly  com  vend,  the  great  draw¬ 
back  to  it  is  its  size  and  weight,  which  is  fatal  to  all  hand  cxmeras. 


EASTMAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS  COMPANY. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Eastman 
Photographic  Materials  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  August  23,  at 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. ,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  and,  if  thought  expedient,  passing  a  resolution  for  the  sale  of 
the  undertaking  and  property  of  the  Company  to  Mr.  George  Eastman, 
Rochester,  New  York.  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
Company)  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  M.  W.  Bennett)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  said:  Gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  fact,  which  is  well 
known  to  all  of  you,  that  last  year  the  matter  which  is  again  before  you 
was  very  considerably  thrashed  out  at  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Company,  and  considering  that  no  very  material  difference  has  been 
made  on  the  suggestions  then  made  before  you,  my  task  to-day  will  be 
simple  and  short.  Although  in  certain  details  the  suggested  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  altered,  still  none  of  these  alterations  are  material,  the 
conditions  of  the  whole  scheme  remaining,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors, 
practically  as  they  were  before.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  element  of 
material  change  having  entered  into  the  proposal,  and  we  believe  the 
conditions  offered  to  us  are  in  no  way  worse  than  they  were  when  last  we 
discussed  the  subject  and  when  we  were  practically  unanimous  that  the 
arrangement  for  transfer  should  be  carried  out.  On  account  of  the 
season  of  the  year  we  could  not  expect  to  have  a  very  large  meeting  of 
shareholders  to-day,  and  we  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  those  share¬ 
holders  who  have  shown  sufficient  interest  in  the  scheme  to  take 
the  trouble  to  attend  this  meeting.  It  is  only  right  you  should  know 
that  the  shareholders,  as  a  body,  have  not  been  inert  in  the  matter ; 
indeed,  several  have  shown  a  lively  and  intelligent  interest  in  it.  You 
have  had  the  circular  as  to  the  proposed  change  so  long  before  you,  that 
I  take  it  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  enter  into  the  subject,  or  to 
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describe  or  discuss  the  slight  differences  that  I  have  already  alluded  to. 
But  I  want  you  to  understand  quite  fully  that  the  shareholders  have  taken 
a  very  proper  interest  in  our  scheme,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  you  will 
see  on  the  table,  a  very  large  number  of  proxies  relating  to  the  voting 
on  this  particular  question  have  been  received.  Moreover,  I  wish  you 
clearly  to  understani  that  we  are  not  rushing  the  thing  in  any  way,  and 
that  our  shareholders  have  not  only  had  the  opportunity,  but  have 
taken  opportunity  of  criticising  tlm  scheme.  I  shall,  in  proof  of  this, 
read  two  or  three  letters  we  have  had  from  shareholders  who  have  taken 
different  views  of  the  question.  Here  is  one  from  Mr.  Cook:  “  Dear  S.r, 

I  approved  of  the  scheme  whereby  Mr.  Eastman  paid  the  shareholders 
in  cash  for  their  shares,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  the  new  scheme  by 
which  he  gives  shares  instead  of  cash  in  the  new  Company.”  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ryder  writes:  “I  still  wish  to  receive  full  cash  payments  on  all  my 
shares  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  of  last  year.  It  seems  to  me 
there  must  ba  a  serious  depreciation  in  the  amount  of  dividends  to  the 
present  shareholders  under  the  proposed  arrangements,  both  as  to  the 
profits  already  earned  and  in  the  new  Company  when  formed.”  I  do  not 
fully  understand,  myself  what  that  means,  and  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  read  Mr.  Ryder’s  letter.  I  do  not  quite  gather  what  he  wishes 
to  convey.  There  is  another  letter  from  Mr.  Richardson.  He 
writes:  ‘  I  fear  I  cannot  attend  the  Eastman  meeting  on  the  23rd, 
but  I  feel  I  must  write  a  few  words  to  pit  on  record  my  dissent  to  the 
new  scheme.  I  cannot  see  what  necessity  th?re  was  for  giving  up  cash 
payment.  If  the  cash  bonus  is  to  be  done  away  with,  I  can  only  regret 
the  plan  of  selling  was  ever  entertained,  as  I  think  it  would  have  been 
much  better  to  continue  as  we  were.  If  I  can  come  to  the  meeting,  I 
shall  certainly  vote  against  the  proposition.”  In  passing,  I  may  say 
there  is  a  sentiment  in  that  letter  which  I  hear  now  not  Jfor  the  first 
time,  and  that  is,  that  we  are  doing  so  well  at  present  that  we  are  perhaps 
giving  ourselves  away  altogether  by  amalgamating  the  companies.  I 
wish  to  take  the  bull  right  by  the  horns,  as  usual,  and  say  that  we  have 
no  certainty  whatever,  under  our  present  conditions,  we  can  continue  to 
pay  you  twenty  per  cent  per  annum  for  an  unlimited  space  of  time.  We 
depend  so  much  upon  the  American  side  as  to  prices  charged  for  goods, 
and  there  are  many  things  which  might  alter,  and  it  is  far  from  certain 
we  can  promise,  under  present  conditions,  to  pay  you  that  dividend.  It 
is  a  big  dividend  to  pay,  even  on  a  commercial  concern  like  this,  but  I 
personally  firmly  believe  that  by  the  amalgamation  of  all  our  forces  we 
shall  very  much  strengthen  our  position,  and  have  a  better  chance  of 
paying  a  sure  and  even  a  better  dividend  than  we  pay  at  the  present 
time.  I  will  now  read  you  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  was  present  at 
the  last  meeting  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  disc  ission,  Mr.  Wotton : 
“  I  enclose  you  signed  proxiee,  and,  if  it  is  worth  your  while  to  do  so,  you 
may  say  at  the  meeting  that,  having  read  your  circulars  very  carefully,  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  we  as  shareholders  ought  to  put  through  unani¬ 
mously  the  necessary  resolutions.  Tnere  are  obvious  reasons,  which  it 
may  not  be  advisable  to  go  into  at  a  general  meeting,  for  amalgamation,, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.”  There  is  no  need 
for  me  to  say  anything  further  on  the  subject,  but,  should  any  share¬ 
holders  desire  further  information,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  it.  I  will' 
now  move  the  first  resolution  :  ‘‘That  this  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Company  hereby  approves  and  sanctions  the  sale  by  the  Directors' 
to  Mr.  George  Eastman,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  of  the  undertaking  and 
property  of  this  Company  upon  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  draft  contract  contained  in  the  printed  document  which 
is  now  submitted  to,  and  is  approved  of  by,  this  meeting,  and  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  identification,  is  subscribed  by  the  Chairman  thereof.” 

Mr.  Spiller,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  had  read  very  carefully 
the  papers  which  had  been  sent  to  him,  and  hid  also  made  inquiries  o£ 
the  Directors,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  iu  saying  that,  as  a  shareholder,, 
it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
He  was  satisfied  on  this  ground  that,  as  a  purch  iser  of  original  shares 
at  the  price  of  10Z.,  he  was  well  content,  for  one,  to  have  th:m  now  valued 
at  the  price  of  20Z.  10s.,  the  odd  10s.  he  imagined  to  be  practically  the 
counterpart  of  what  Mr.  Eastman  himself  promised,  namely,  five  per 
cent,  for  the  underwriting  of  the  shades.  As  the  resoluuoa  now  before- 
them  was  in  accord  with  what  they  had  previously  decided,  he  thought 
they  should  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Yerden,  in  reply  to  shareholders,  said  that  10s.  per  share 
adiedtothe  price  was  the  equivalent  of  the  commission  offered  to  the 
members  under  the  old  scheme  fo  ■  exchanging  casu  fa:  shares  or  under¬ 
writing,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  wdh  comnssion  on  any  additional 
applications.  The  matter  was  entirely  a  question  of  bargain  between 
Mr.  Eastmin  and  in  lividual  shareholders  outsids  the  contract  before  the 
meeting.  Toe  new  Company  would  be  formed  on  the  lines  of  the  one 
contemplated  earlier  in  the  year,  and  the  Directors  who  then  consented-* 
to  act  would  probably  be  on  the  Board  of  tue  new  Company. 

The  Chairman,  replying  to  a  shareholder,  said  he  believed  the  new 
Company  would  be  equally  as  successful  as  the  present  one. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 

Separate  meetings  of  the  preference  and  ordinary  shareholders  were- 
then  held,  at  which  resohrions  were  unanimously  passed  approving  of: 
the  agreement  for  varying  the  rights  of  the  members,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  amalgamation. 

The  Chairman:  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  nao  a- 
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statement  with  regard  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  Company.  They  are, 
as  they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  entirely  satisfactory.  We  are 
doing  well  all  round,  and  in  every  department  that  I  know  of  we  have 
cause  for  congratulation.  All  our  old  branches  are  doing  well,  while  our 
new  branches  are  showing  themselves  useful  and  profitable.  You  will 
not  be  very  much  disappointed  to  learn  that  to  day  your  Directors  are 
going  to  sign  dividend  warrants  for  an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent,  per  annum.  You  will  get  these  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
money  as  soon  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Jay  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Goslett  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  nem.  con. 

- - 

THE  “ONE  AND  ALL”  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITION. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prize-winners  in  this  competition  : — 

Class  I.  (Best  Work  nan’s  Town  Garden). — First  prize,  A.  Powell,  of 
Penge,  S.E.;  second  prize,  E.  Treadwell,  of  Highbury  Hill,  N. ;  third 
prize,  A.  C.  Firmin,  of  Walthamstow. 

Class  II.  (Best  Cottager’s  Country  Garden). — First  prize,  E.  Biswell,  of 
Beckenham  ;  second  prize,  A.  Hawkins,  of  Oxford  ;  third  prize,  D.  Reid, 
of  East  Sheen,  Mortlake. 

Class  III.  (Best  Window  Garden). — First  prize,  Miss  N.  A.  Jones,  of 
Denbigh ;  second  prize,  A.  Despledge,  of  Sawbridgeworth. 

Class  IV.  (Best  Floral  Porch  or  Archway)  -  First  prize,  Miss  M. 
Morriss,  of  Enfield  ;  second  prize,  R.  Wicks,  of  Brighton. 

Class  V.  (Best  Backyard  or  Corner  rendered  beautiful  by  Floral  Adorn¬ 
ment). — First  prize,  R.  Wicks,  of  Brighton  ;  second  prize,  W.  Biswell,  of 
Beckenham. 

Class  VI.  (Best  Example  of  Rockery  or  Grotto  Prettily  Planted). — First 
prize,  Miss  E.  Mathew,  of  Beckenham ;  second  prize,  A.  Bentley,  of 
Durham. 

Class  VII.  (Best  Arbour  Clothed  with  Creepers)  — First  prize,  Miss  M. 
Morris,  of  Enfield  ;  pecond  prize,  0.  Mead,  of  11,  Victoria  Park,  E. 

Class  VIII.  (Best  Hanging  Basket  grown  in  Window  or  Greenhouse). 
— First  prize,  A.  Despledge,  of  Sawbridgeworth;  second  prize,  Miss  A. 
Harman,  of  Lewisham. 

Class  IX.  (Prettiest  Interior  of  Small  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory). — 
First  prize,  H.  Verrey,  of  Oxshott,  Surrey;  second  prize,  A.  Despledge, 
of  Sawbridgeworth ;  third  prize,  A.  J.  Day,  of  Ongar. 

Class  X.  (Best  Example  of  Greenhouse  utilised  for  Tomatoes  and 
Flowers). — First  prize,  E.  Jones,  of  Surbiton  ;  second  prize,  R.  Wicks, 
of  Brighton. 

Class  XI.  (Best  Collection  of  Garden  Views). — First  prize,  C.  Byrne,  of 
Richmond  ;  second  prize,  E.  Downer,  of  Watford  ;  third  prize,  F.  Sills, 
of  Berkhampstead. 

Class  XII.  (Best  Collection  of  Sylvan  Scenes). — First  prize,  H.  C. 
Wharton  &  Co.,  of  Kilburn  ;  second  prize,  F.  Spalding,  of  Chelmsford; 
third  prize,  G.  H.  Sills,  of  Berkhampstead. 

Special  honourable  awards  added  on  recommendation  of  the  Judges  : — 

Class  XH. — Silver  medal,  G.  E.  Cousins,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Bronze  medals,  Messrs.  French  &  Co.,  of  Wallington  ;  F.  Barnes,  of 
Faversham  ;  Duyshart  &  Co.,  of  Chelmsford  ;  R.  W.  Wilmot,  of  Forest 
Hill,  S.E. 

Class  V. — Certificate,  R.  W.  Wilmot,  of  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Class  XL — Certificates,  E.  Edwards,  of  Worthing  ;  F.  Spalding,  of 
Chelmsford. 

Class  XII. — Certificate,  0.  Mead,  of  Victoria  Park,  E. 


The  dimensions  are: — Length,  closed,  4  ft.  6  in.;  length,  when  flaps 
are  open  and  used  as  shelves,  7  ft  ;  width,  1  ft.  10  in.;  height  of  sink 
from  ground,  2  ft.  10  in.;  height  of  back  from  ground,  5  ft.  It  is  fitted 


with  earthenware  vitrified  sink,  24x17  in.,  and  nickel-plated  swing  tap, 
having  nozzle  for  filling  bottles  and  a  rose  for  spray,  either  of  which  can 
be  used  by  turning  it  into  position. 

- » 

THE  BIVEX  DARK  ROOM  LAMP. 

R.  &  J.  Beck,  68,  Oornhill,  E.O. 

The  special  feature  of  this  lamp  is  that  it  allows  the  whole  of  the  dark 
room  to  be  illuminated,  It  has  two  faces,  meeting  at  an  angle  in  the 
front  and  sloping  inwards  at  the  bottom,  and  glazed  with  two  ruby  or  a 


A  NEW  DEVELOPING  SINK. 

This  Bink,  which  is  being  introduced  by  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  of  68, 
lornhill,  E.C.,  has  been  designed  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  require- 
nents  of  either  the  amateur  or  the  professional  photographer. 

On  the  right  and  left  above  the  sink  are  shelves  for  holding  measures 
rad  bottles  containing  chemicals,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  back  clear  for 
he  dark-room  lamp,  while  further  to  the  left  and  right  are  racks  for  car- 
ying  dishes. 

Two  platforms  of  shelves  surmount  the  racks,  and,  if  the  user  does  not 
lesire  to  have  water  laid  on  to  the  sink,  these  shelves  can  be  used  as 
upports  for  one  or  more  tanks  connected  by  a  rubber  tube  to  the  swing 
ap  over  the  sink. 

A  support  below  the  sink  is  provided,  which  can  be  used,  if  desired,  to 
arry  a  tank  to  take  the  place  of  a  drain. 

On  each  side  of  the  sink,  and  level  with  it,  is  a  well  for  holding  a  dish 
ontaining  hypo  or  any  other  dish  which  it  is  desired  to  place  where  it 
annot  get  splashed  or  contaminated  by  chemicals  which  are  being  used. 

These  wells  have  hinged  covers  or  flaps,  and  are  useful  for  keeping 
lates  or  films  away  from  the  light  during  development,  especially  when 
3ochromatic  films  or  plates  are  being  handled.  The  hinged  covers  form 
landy  tables  or  benches,  either  when  open  or  shut. 

An  indiarubber  mat,  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sink  to  prevent  break- 
ges,  can  be  supplied  for  a  few  shillings  extra. 


ruby  and  an  orange  frosted  glass  as  desired,  or  extra  interchangeable- 
glasses  can  be  supplied,  so  that  the  lamp  can  be  used  for  bromide  work 
and  other  purposes  besides  developing  negatives.  The  illuminant  is  oil. 


©ur  ©tutorial  ©able. 


Messes.  Southall  Brothees  &  Barclay,  1  Broad-street,  Birmingham 
send  us  a  sample  of  a  new  printing  frame  which  should  be  found  useful  by¬ 
professional  as  well  as  amateur  photographers.  It  is  so  made  that  the 
back  does  not  take  off,  and  therefore  cannot  be  lost,  and  the  whole  of  the 
print  may  be  examined  at  once,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  an  inch. 

To  load  the  frame  it  is  simply  necessary  to  place  it  face  downwards  on 
the  table,  and  apply  pressure  on  the  end  where  two  studs  project  on  the 
front.  The  negative  and  paper  may  then  be  easily  inserted  while  they 
are  clipped  by  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  both  of  them  being  firmly  fixed 
until  the  pressure  is  again  applied  on  the  studs,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
actuate  the  spring  that  gives  the  necessary  pressure  for  holding  negative 
and  paper  in  position.  It  is  an  excellent  printing  frame,  and  the  fact 
that  having  no  detachable  parts,  it  also  allows  of  practically  the  whole 
of  the  print  to  be  seen,  should  make  it  popular.  It  is  very  well 
made. 
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Messrs.  Sharp  &  Hitchmough,  101,  Dale-street,  Liverpool,  have  kindly 
■sent  us  a  photograph,  taken  with  their  30s.  Aptus  hand  camera,  of 
lightning  during  the  storm  on  Sunday,  August  21.  The  photograph  is 
a  remarkably  good  one,  and  shows  what  great  excellence  of  result  is 
obtainable  with  inexpensive  apparatus. 


Messrs.  Archer  &  Sons,  41  to  49,  Lord-street,  Liverpool,  send  us  a 
recently  issued  list  of  second-hand  cameras  and  lenses  they  have  for  sale. 
.Some  very  good  bargains  appear  to  be  obtainable,  hand  as  well  as  stand 
■cameras  in  considerable  variety  being  offered. 

- - ❖ — - - - 

Hetog  ana  notes. 


Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  September  7,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Discussion  upon  intensifies,  held  over  from  August  24: — “Mercury  compared 
with  Silver  and  Uranium  as  Intensiflers. ” 


and  the  prisoner  went  away.  Afterwards  a  neighbour,  who  was  detaining 
prisontr,  told  him  that  prisoner  had  six  months  before  -obtained  2.^.  from  his 
servant  by  means  of  false  pretences.  A  policeman  was  then  ailed,  and  the 
prisoner  was  given  into  custody.  A  police  constable  stated  that  the  camera 
was  useless  for  photographic  purposes.  The  charge  was  reduced  to  one  of 
stealing  3d.  by  means  of  a  trick,  and  the  prisoner  then  said  there  was  a  plate 
in  the  camtra,  but  that  it  got  broken  in  the  excitement.  A  previous  conviction 
was  proved  against  the  prisoner  for  a  precisely  similar  oll'enc*,  for  which  he 
was  sent  to  gaol  for  one  month  with  bard  labour  in  May  last.  The  prisoner 
now  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sent  to  prison  for  two  months  with  hard  labour. 


Patent  iletosL 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  b. tween  August  15  and 
August  22,  1898  : — 

Cinematographs.— No.  17,805.  “Improvements  in  Cinematographs  aid 
like  Instruments  for  the  Protection  of  Kinetoscopic  Pictures.”  W.  C. 
Hughes. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society’s  Annual  Exhibition,  November,  1898. 
— Entry  forms  are  now  ready  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  W.  Fenton-Jones,  12,  King  Edward-road,  Hackney,  London,  N.E. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  will  be  held  at 
"the  Rooms,  44,  Mosley-strect,  Manchester,  on  Thursday,  September  8. 
•Subjects:  “  Sandell  Plates,”  Mr.  Grundy;  “  Pyro-acetone  Developer,”  Mr. 
Harry  Wade. 

“Tixit.” — Recently,  when  referring  to  the  piracy  of  this  word  by  the 
organizer  of  a  missing- word  competition,  we  omitted  to  mention  that  it  is  the 
■registered  trade  mark  of  the  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Company  of  Maidenhead, 
whose  excellent  preparations  are  well  known  to  our  readers. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — On  Monday  next,  September  5 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  will  lecture  on  “  Some  Optical  Experiments,”  at  Hanover  Hall’ 
Hanover  square,  Peckham,  and  to  which  friends  are  cordially  invited.  On 
September  10,  an  excursion  to  the  backwaters  of  the  River  Lea,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Marshall,  will  be  held.  Further  details  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Allen,  Hon.  Secretary,  27  Prince’s-square,  Kenniogton- 
cross,  S.E. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  an  attempt  was  made  to  enter  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.  in  Charing  Cross-road  and  Cecil-court.  A  window  was 
smashed,  and  the  noise  attracted  the  attention  of  a  police  constable.  On 
going  to  the  place  he  saw  three  men.  Two  escaped,  but  he  arrested  one  after 
a  desperate  struggle.  At  the  police-station  he  gave  the  name  of  George 
Smead,  and  stated  that  he  was  a  carman  residing  in  Bermondsey.  In  his 
possession  were  found  some  jemmies  beautifully  made.  The  police  consider 
the  arrest  important.  Several  burglaries  have  recently  been  effected  in  the 
locality.  Smead  was  charged  at  Marlborough- street  and  remanded. 

The  State  expenditure  on  education  in  Germany  has  increased  during  the 
last  eight  years  (1890-97)  by  nearly  3,500,000/.  Of  this  increase,  religious 
expenditure  accounted  for  430,000/.;  universities,  580,000/  ;  higher  education, 
•320,000/  ;  elementary  education,  1,470,000/.;  art  and  science,  186,000/.;  tech¬ 
nical  education,  107,000/.;  religion  and  education,  150,000/.;  medical  expendi¬ 
ture  figuring  last  and  least  with  43,000/.  of  an  increase.  The  chief  item  of 
increase  was  elementary  education.  The  charge  to  the  State  under  this 
heading  was  only  225,000/.  in  1871.  In  1887—83  it  had  risen  to  1,333,000/. 
In  1890-91  charges  were  transferred  from  the  communes  to  the  State,  which 
then  had  to  pay  2,900,000/.  towards  elementary  education,  a  sum  which  has 
since  risen  to  3,300,000/.  The  State  contributions  are  so  organized,  that,  while 
it  bears  the  greater  part  of  the  charges  for  schools  in  the  country  districts,  the 
town  schools  are  made  more  than  self-supporting. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company’s  Trip  to  Llan¬ 
dudno. — On  the  23  ult.  the  employ  is,  accompanied  by  the  Managing  Director 
and  office  staff  of  the  above  Company,  took  part  in  a  day’s  excursion  to  the 
seaside.  Leaving  Broadheath  Station  by  special  train  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  a  party  numbering  over  three  hundred  arrived  at  Llandudno  at  9.40. 
The  weather  being  fine,  the  holiday-makers  did  their  best  to  enjoy  the  many 
attractions  of  this  beautiful  watering-place.  During  the  day  two  substantial 
meals  were  provided  at  Mr.  Smith’s  restaurant,  in  Mostyn-street,  and  the 
good  things  there  provided  gave  great  satisfaction.  At  7.20  p.m.  the  party 
collected  at  Llandudno  Station,  and  the  special  train,  which  was  again  in 
waitiug,  carried  them  back  to  Altrincham,  where  they  arrived  at  10.30,  with¬ 
out  mishap  of  any  kind,  after  having  spent  a  most  enjoyable  outing  which  had 
been  planned  and  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody. 

An  Artful  Dodger. — Henry  Freeman,  a  seedy-looking  individual,  of 
Lower  Sydenham,  was  charged  on  remand  at  the  Bromley  (Kent)  Petty 
Sessions,  with  obtaining  3c/.  by  means  of  false  pretences  from  Frederick 
William  Bennett  Hinde,  a  schoolmaster,  of  56,  Kent  House-road,  Beckenham, 
Kent.  The  prosecutor’s  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner  called 
upon  him  and  represented  himself  as  a  photographer  from  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  asked  permission  to  take  a  photograph  of  witness’s  house.  The  per¬ 
mission  was  given,  and  the  prisoner  went  through  the  process  of  taking  a 
photograph.  After  he  had  finished,  he  told  witness  that  he  simply  wanted  to 
advertise  his  machine,  meaning  the  camera,  and  that,  if  witness  would  give 
him  3 cl.  to  pay  the  postage,  he  would  send  him  a  photograph  in  colours  of  the 
"house.  Witness  gave  him  the  3c/.,  and  prisoner  added  that  for  6i.  he  would 
send  him  three  photographs.  Witness  refused  to  give  him  any  more  money, 


Cinematographs.— No.  17,831.  “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Animated 

Photography.”  J.  A.  Prestwich. 

Daylight  Changing.— No.  17,835.  “Apparatus  for  Changing  Plates  in 
Photographic  Cameras  or  Dark  Backs  in  Daylight  without  the  Use  of  a 
Dark  Room  or  its  Equivalent.”  C.  L.  Hett. 

Flat  Cameras.— No.  17,857.  “Improvements  in  Flat  Cameras.”  R. 
Krugener. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


September. 


5. 

5. 

6. 

6. 

6 

7. 

7. 
8 

8. 

10 

10 


Name  of  Society. 


North  Middlesex 

South  London  ... 
Gospel  Oak  . 

Hackney . 


Rotherham  . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Photographic  Olub . 

Gospel  Oak  . 

Manchester  Photo.  Society . 


Hackney . 

South  London 


Subject. 


/  Informal  Meeting.  Eighth  Lantern- 
\  slide  Competition. 

Some  Optical  Experiments.  E.  J.  Wall. 
Architectural  Photography.  C.  Stone. 

/  Architi  c  ural  Photography.  H.  W. 
\  Bennett. 

The  Lao  tern:  its  Construction  and  Use. 
1  P^p.r  h  nt  by  It.  Bourke,  of  Leeds. 
Print  and  Negative  Critici  ms. 

/  Di-cu  sion  :  Mercury  Compared  with 
(  Silver  end  Uranium  as  Iiitensifien. 
Excursion:  Hampstead  Heath. 

/  Sandell  Plates.  Mr.  Grundv. — Fyro- 
\  acetone  Developer.  Ha’ry  Wade. 
/Excursion:  Lia  Valley  (Uiiingford  to 
1  Ponders  End).  L°ader,  W.  i'e  fe. 

J  E  scursion  :  Backwaters  of  the  River 
I  Lea.  Leader,  G.  E.  Marshall. 
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August  25, — Mr.  F.  C.  Kellow  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  inquired  for  the  experiences  of  those  who  had  used 
acetone  in  conjunction  with  hydrequinone,  and  whether  there  was  any 
attendant  advantage,  compared  with  alkali,  as  regards  speed  for  instance. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  had  experimented  with  it  lately,  using  metol,  oitol,  and 
pyrogallol.  He  did  not  find  it  any  quicker  than  alkali,  and  personally  did 
not  see  where  it  was  going  to  score.  With  the  fresh  solution  of  acetone  he 
bad  worked  successfully,  but  in  his  hands  the  solution  quickly  lost  its  power, 
the  addition  of  sulphite,  however,  restoring  activity.  As  a  developer  he  liked 
it  well  enough;  it  went  methodically  on  and  got  everything  possible  out  ot 
the  negative,  and,  moreover,  did  not  fog  or  frill.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
advantages  to  be  claimed  in  shortening  exposure.  He  had  not  used  acetone 
so  far  with  hydroquinone. 

The  use  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  for  reducing  was  the  subject  of  some 
remarks. 

Mr.  Henderson  found  it  altered  the  colour  and  made  the  whites  very 
yellow.  He  was  anxious  to  know  what  was  its  action.  Was  it  a  dissolving 
of  silver  without  alteration  of  the  remaining  metd,  or  was  it  an  alteration  ot 
colour  only  without  any  removal  of  silver  ? 

Mr.  Fry  thought  it  undoubtedly  dissolved  away  the  image,  which  became 
markedly  thinner,  with  an  accompanyipg  milkiness  of  solution. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  he  should  be  inclined  to  treat  the  negative  or  print 
again"  with  hypo,  to  dispel  any  liability  to  change  and  render  the  photograph 
more  permanent. 

The  discussion,  which  was  of  a  conversational  nature,  gradu  liy  became  one 
upon  double  tones,  and  the  permanence  of  prints  toned  and  fixed  in  the 

combined  bath.  ... 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  having  in  his  possession  prints  produced  in  tms 
way  which  were  done  many  years  ago  and  were  still  in  an  excellent  condition. 

Mr.  Henderson  championed  the  combined  bath.  He  severely  criticised, 
the  stat.  ments  of  some  makers  of  papers  to  the  effect  that  such  results  were 


not  permanent. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  remarked  on 


the  pink  tint  which  often  appeared  in  the 
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lighter  tones  in  the  toning  bith,  which  was  probably  a  deposition  of  gold 
resulting  from  the  longer  time  necessary  in  a  bath  weak  in  gold,  under  which 
circumstances  the  thing  most  frequently  occurred.  He  also  made  reference  to 
the  instructions  for  washing  P.O.P.  prints,  which  almost  without  exception 
prescribed  the  use  of  plain  water  for  the  preliminary  washing.  Mr.  Mackie 
got  the  best  results  by  using  salt  and  water,  and  transferring  the  prints  from 
this,  without  rinsing,  into  the  toning  bath,  and  invariably  adopted  this 
method. 

Mr.  Henderson  added  that  an  alternative  course  was  the  acetate  of  soda 
bath.  The  prints  coming  from  this  washing  bath  toned  quicker  and  the 
whites  retained  their  integrity. 

A  question  was  asked  as  follows :  In  printing  contact  bromide  prints,  does 
the  use  of  ground  glass  in  the  printing  frame  soften  the  resulting  prints,  and 
is  this  effect  independent  of  modification  in  development  ? 

Was  not  this  simply  lengthening  the  exposure  by  reducing  the  light  ? 
inquired  one  speaker,  whereupon  there  ensued  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
slow  printing  did  or  did  not  have  any  effect  on  the  print  as  compared  with 
rapid  printing. 

Mr.  Welford  stated  that  the  ground  glass  exercised  a  diffusing  influence, 
and  in  a  contact  bromide  print  gave  a  flatter  image  than  if  the  paper  were 
exposed  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Henderson  asked,  in  connexion  with  this  point,  whether  any  printing- 
out  process  could  be  named  which  gave  a  true  rendering  of  the  tones  of  the 
negative  as  compared  with  a  developed  image. 

Mr.  Welford  thought  no  paper  came  near  bromide  paper  in  its  power  of 
reproducing  the  tones  in  a  negative.  He  would  not  say  true  gradation,  but 
certainly  for  more  gradation  bromide  was  ahead. 

The  discussion  concluded  on  the  point  whether  gelatine  and  albumen  paper 
were  affected  in  the  result  by  longer  or  shorter  printing. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

August  24, — Mr.  G.  W.  Tottem  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  I).  Welford  presented  the  fourth  edition  of  The  Hand  Camera  and 
How  to  Use  it  for  the  Club’s  library. 

Mr.  Edward  H,  Short,  the  official  photographer  to  the  Cape  Government 
Railways,  showed  a  comprehensive  and  very  interesting  series  of  slides 
descriptive  of  South  African  scenery  and  of  th'e  railway  system  with  which 
he  is  connected.  The  large  audience  were  able  to  observe  the  rapid  growth 
of  many  of  the  towns  during  comparatively  recent  years,  and  of  the  advance 
of  the  railway  into  regions  which  not  so  long  ago  had  to  depend  upon  the 
slow-moving  waggon  for  transport  services. 

Mr.  Medland  and  Mr.  Stretton  both  testified  from  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Short’s  slides  to  their  appreciation  of  his  work,  and 
the  meeting  passed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his  interesting 
remarks  and  display. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society. — August  23,  Mr.  E.  Farmer  presiding.— 
The  ordinary  business  having  been  transacted,  Mr.  Roland  Whiting  read  a 
paper  on 

Figures  in  Landscapes. 

He  said  that  landscapes  without  animated  objects  were  sometimes  wanting  in 
interest.  Artists  had,  at  all  times,  found  the  necessity  of  introducing  figures 
into  landscapes ;  but  this  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  the  photographer,  by 
reason  of  the  limitations  imposed  in  shape  of  suitable  models,  costumes,  &c. 
Still,  much  might  be  done  with  patience  and  determination.  In  discussing  the 
rules  governing  the  introduction  of  figures  in  general,  he  said  that  there  must 
be  a  concordance  of  all  items  in  the  picture.  Variety  was  especially  necessary 
in  a  photograph,  because  colour  was  absent.  Figures  must  have  some  apparent 
connexion  with  the  subjects,  but  action  must  never  appear  violent,  nor  repose 
appear  as  deathlike  rigidity.  With  the  aid  of  the  blackboard  the  lecturer 
gave  directions  as  to  grouping,  and  the  management  of  light  and  shade  in 
composition.  He  pointed  out  that  the  picture  must  not  be  overcrowded  with 
figures,  but  only  as  many  left  in  as  were  necessary.  All  figures  whose  presence 
was  not  necessary  to  the  picture  must  be  removed.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  and,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Fenton-Jones,  Mr.  Whiting  said  that  the  best 
place  to  put  figures  in  a  landscape  would  be  at  the  point  where  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  see  them.  The  choice  would  depend  also  on  the  nature  of 
the  picture.  If  the  figures  formed  the  subject,  then  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  prominent  position,  and  the  landscape  subordinated  to  them  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  landscape  formed  the  subject  of  the  picture,  the  figures  should 
be  placed  so  as  to  be  merely  accessories  to  it. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

Sept.  26-Nov.  12  ....  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover- square,  W. 

„  30-Nov.  5  .  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  W. 

Craigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

November  15-18  ......  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones, 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

„  15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

„  23-26  .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 


©omgpontrmce. 


%  Correspondents  should,  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice- 
s  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

%  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  ov/r 
correspondents. 


EXPOSURE  METERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  that  Mr.  Randall  is  rather  hard  on  “  the  traders 
and  patentees  ”  in  his  papers  on  exposure  meters,  and  in  his  letter  in  your 
issue  of  Friday  last.  What  has  been  patented  in  each  case  is  merely  the 
form  of  the  instrument  for  making  the  necessary  calculations  :  all  of 
these  are  necessarily  forms  of  the  slide  rule,  whose  principles  are  well 
known,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  mathematical  considerations :  I 
fail  to  see  that  the  statement  that  they  are  logarithmic  scales  explains 
anything  ;  it  merely  changes  the  difficulty. 

All  photographers  owe  a  debt  to  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  for  their 
mode  of  accurately  determining  the  relative  speed  of  plates  ;  that  is  a  great 
advance,  and  if  plate-makers  knew  their  own  real  interests,  they  would 
avail  themselves  of  it  in  all  cases  and  give  as  much  information  as 
possible  on  the  properties  of  the  plates  they  offer  us.  But  the  value  of  the- 
actinograph  is  another  question,  though  it  professes  to  refer  to  a  natural 
standard,  the  origin  of  its  scale  is  in  reality  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  either 
of  the  others  in  use.  The  great  defect  of  the  instrument  is,  however,  that 
it  practically  assumes  that  the  photographic  energy  of  light  depends 
only  on  the  sun’s  altitude ;  a  hypothesis  which,  so  stated,  seems  too 
evidently  erroneous  to  be  adopted.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is  necessary 
to  estimate  the  variations  from  this  assumption,  and,  moreover,  to 
furnish  separate  cards  for  use  in  varying  latitudes,  since  the  sun’s  altitude 
is  not  the  same  in  all  places  at  the  same  hours, 

Watkins’  meter,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  means  of  estimating  the- 
actinism  at  the  time  and  place,  and  in  this  respect  is,  to  my  mind,  far 
superior  to  the  Actinograph,  but  it  involves  the  use  of  four  scales  for 
calculating  the  exposure  required. 

There  is,  however,  a  meter  (Wynne’s  Infallible)  which  only  requires  the 
use  of  two  scales,  and  a  single  setting,  to  give  an  equivalent  result :  it  is 
consequently  much  more  simple  than  Watkins’,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see 
quite  as  trustworthy.  Both  require  to  be  supplemented  to  some  extent 
by  estimations,  such  as  of  the  effects  of  distance  and  colour  in  the  object. 
The  great  difficulty,  of  course,  in  this,  as  in  all  actinometers,  is  to  secure 
such  an  exposure  for  the  sensitive  surface  involved  as  will  give  it  a 
similar  illumination  as  that  of  the  shadows  of  the  objects  depicted  in  the 
camera.  If  this  be  done,  and  the  exposure  be  regulated  so  as  to  giva- 
detail  in  the  deepest  shadows,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  to  fear 
from  a  change  in  the  light  between  its  measurement  and  exposure. 

I  have  said  that  I  wished  that  the  makers  of  plates  would  use  Hurter/ 
&  Driffield’s  mode  of  determining  the  speeds  of  their  plates.  This  may 
be  thought  inconsistent  with  my  recommending  meters  using  a  different 
scale,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  comparing  the 
numbers  on  the  different  scales. 

H.  &  D.  and  Watkins  both  measure  the  speed  by  the  seconds  oF 
exposure  required  ;  hence  one  number  should  be,  and  is,  a  simple- 
multiple  of  the  other.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  mislaid  the  note  I  had  of 
this  ratio,  but  it  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  any  one. 

The  case  of  Wynne’s  number  is  not  so  simple.  It  is  n,  the  denominator 
of  the  fraction,  fn,  which  measures  the  aperture,  which  requires  an 
exposure  of  the  actinometer  tissue  to  give  a  well- exposed  picture  of  a 
suitable  object  with  what  is  considered  a  standard  light.  Hence  Wynne’s* 
number  should  be  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  either  of  the  other 
two  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  found  that  the  relative  numbers  on 
Wynne’s  speed  card  are  sufficiently  expressed  by 

Wynne’s  number  (or  F)  =  10  f  or  s/82  H  and  D  nearly 

or  conversely,  H  and  D  =  l-22  =  §5  nearly 

but  I  need  hardly  tell  any  expert  that  the  personalities  of  the  estimators 
are  liable  to  make  changes  in  the  figures.  It  is  because  the  personality, 
appears  to  me  so  much  smaller  in  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  procedure  that  L 
recommend  it  for  adoption  generally,  both  the  other  numbers  might  also 
be  given  as  derived  from  this,  and  if  independent  determinations  were- 
made  the  results  would  be  a  check  on  errors.  The  numbers  are  so  given 
by  the  makers  of  the  plates  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  I  have 
found  the  correspondence  fairly  satisfactory. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

J.  F.  T. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  permit  us  to  correct  a  wrong  impression! 
prevalent  with  reference  to  the  above  Exhibition,  in  consequence  of  an. 
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inaccurate  report  which  has  lately  appeared  in  a  contemporary.  The 
report  read  as  follows:  “  There  will  be  two  sections,  one  for  work  by  the 
Yorkshire  Societies,  and  another  a  loan  collection  of  representative  work.” 
■Our  Committee  decided  at  the  outset  (1),  that  there  should  be  no  grouping 
of  societies’  exhibits,  (2)  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  limit  this  section 
of  the  Exhibition  to  work  from  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Photographic 
Societies.  We  make  no  restriction  ;  any  person,  resident  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  may  send  in  photographic  pictures  to  the  Judges.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  exhibitor  shall  be  a  member  of  any  photographic 
society.  The  invitation  (loan  section)  pictures,  of  course,  do  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judges  or  jury  of  selection. 

The  object  of  our  Committee  is  to  get  together  a  large  collection  of 
high-class  pictures,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  Yorkshire  public  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  photography.— We  are,  yours,  &c., 

Ezra  Clough, 

Frank  Nicholson, 

13,  Chesham-street,  Bradford,  August  27,  1898. 


,} 


Hon.  Secs. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  LIGHTNING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  enclosed  photograph  of  a  flash  of  lightning  taken 
■during  the  storm  of  Sunday,  August  21st  last,  exhibits  some  characte¬ 
ristics  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  an  explanation  of.  The 
negative  was  taken  with  a  hand  camera  held  against  a  wall,  and  the 
shutter  was  opened  immediately  before  and  closed  immediately  after  the 
flash.  As  it  is  generally  supposed  the  duration  of  lightning  is  rather 
less  than  the  ten-thousandth  of  a  second,  it  is  rather  incredible  that  the 
camera  could  have  had  an  angular  displacement  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  doubling  of  the  image  through  the  whole  length  of  the  flash.  You 
will  also  notice  the  double  images  of  the  flagstaff  and  buildings.  It  was 
raining  during  the  exposure.  Some  of  your  readers  may  possibly  be  able 
to  explain  the  phenomenon. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  C.  Harris. 

44,  Partridge-road ,  Roath,  Cardiff. 

- * - 

&n.£Sbmrj3  to  ©orre^ponbrntS. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington- st7'eet,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***"  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ansiocred  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

Mr.  H.  Everett,  55,  Locksley-streeL  Burdett-road,  London,  E. — Photograph  of 
Mrs.  Eames,  of  Selivorthy  Green,  Somerset. 

David  Stickells,  High-street,  Oranbrook,  Kent. — Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Alban 
Henry  Harrison,  Rector  of  Great  Chart,  Kent. 

Mr.  H.  Bartholomew,  G-eit  Linford,  Newport  Pagnell. — Tu-o  photographs  of  1st 
Rucks  Rifle  Volunteers,  taken  at  Aldershot,  August  4,  1898. 


Received. — R.  McConchie  ;  F.  C.;  C.  Richardson  ;  and  others.  In  our  next. 

Forethought. — Send  our  publishers  three  prints  and  one-and  sevenpence,  and 
they  will  effect  registration  for  you. 

Inquirer. — We  do  not  give  addresses  of  contributors.  Send  us  a  stamped 
letter,  and  we  will  forward  it.  Probably  the  Paget  paper  was  meant. 

Stickphast. — 1.  Against  our  rules  to  reply  by  post.  Messrs.  Penrose’s  address 
is  8,  Upper  Baker- street,  Lloyd-square,  E.C.  2.  Messrs.  Marion,  Soho- 
square. 

Snap-shot. — If  you  address  Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co.,  35,  Aldermanbury, 
E.  C.,  they  will  probably  meet  your  requirements.  You  will  require 
two  combinations. 

Arthur  Wright. — The  articles  give  all  available  information.  However, 
there  is  a  little  book  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Warren,  published  by 
lliffe,  Coventry,  which  we  can  recommend.  Its  price  is  Is. 

T.  S.  Y.  Wilson. — We  can  give  no  other  advice  in  the  matter  than  that  you 
should  threaten  the  firm  with  legal  proceedings.  This  course  usually 
has  the  desired  effect.  We  do  not  answer  questions  through  the  post. 

■Situation  Abroad. — H.  Phoenix  wishes  to  know  the  best  means  of  getting  a 
situation  in  studio  abroad. — “Abroad  ”  is  a  vague  term.  If  our  corre¬ 
spondent  will  indicate  the  particular  part  of  the  world  in  which  he  is 
anxious  to  obtain  employment,  we  will  endeavour  to  help  him. 

"Copyright.  — Optic. — 1.  When  you  sold  the  negatives  yrou  also  sold  the  right 
to  use  them  ;  otherwise  of  what  use  would  they  be  to  the  purchaser? 
Your  subsequent  registration  of  copyright  does  not  affect  them. 
2.  You  can  only  recover  the  price  you  sold  the  negatives  for,  no 
matter  to  what  use  they  are  put. 


Lens. — T.  S.  C.  The  lens  is  evidently  an  old  portrait  combination  of  French 
make.  Its  commercial  value,  is  but  a  few  shillings.  It  may,  however 
be  a  very  useful' instrument  for  all  that. 

Leaky  Roof. — P.R.O.  In  all  probability  the  putty  has  quite  perished,  and 
should  all  be  cleared  away  and  fresh  substituted.  Then  two  or  three 
coats  of  paint  will  make  the  roof  watertight.  Now  is  a  capital  time  tor 
doing  this  work,  as,  with  the  summer  heat,  the  wood  is  dry. 

Midget  Portraits. — Beach.  The  reason  why  the  two  portraits  in  each  set 
are  always  unsharp,  though  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
others,  is  that  the  two  lenses  with  which  they  are  taken  are  not  of  the 
same  focus  as  the  others,  although  they  are  all  on  one  flange  plate. 
The  remedy  is  obvious. 

Patent. — J.  H.  B.  It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  a  patent  agent  to  take  out 
a  patent,  if  you  know  how  to  do  it  yourself ;  the  mattir  is  very 
simple.  But,  if  the  patent  is  likely  to  be  one  of  value,  it  may  be  well 
to  employ  a  qualified  agent,  as  often  much  depends  upon  the  wording 
of  it  and  the  claims  in  the  case  of  litigation. 

Collotype. — W.  Peel.  Your  trouble  with  the  plates  is  not  in  any  way  due 
to  the  fumes  from  the  drying  stove,  although  it  may  smell.  The  fumes 
from  a  paraffin  oil  stove  are  not  injurious  to  the  plates,  though  they 
may  be  unpleasant.  If,  however,  the  stove  be  kept  clean,  and  the  wick 
properly  trimmed,  there  will  be  no  unpleasant  smell  from  it. 

Factory  Regulations.. — B.  A.  C.  There  is  no  question  whatever  that  your 
printing  and  mounting  establishment  comes  within  the  Factory  Acts ; 
and,  from  what  you  say,  there  is  equally  no  question  that  you  are 
infringing  it  daily.  Photographic  workshops  are  no  more  exempt  from 
the  Acts  than  any  other  when  a  number  of  hands  are  employed. 

Lens. — Helios.  We  cannot  give  any  idea  as  to  what  the  lens  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cover  when  the  only  datum  is  its  diameter.  Some  Petzval 
combinations  with  three  and  a  half  inches  diameter  will  cover  10x8, 
while  others  of  equal  diameter  are  only  constructed  to  cover  the  carte 
size.  All  depends  upon  the  focal  length  of  the  instrument — and  its 
quality. 

Copyright. — Lanternist.  The  reproductions  named  of  the  pictures  are, 
without  doubt,  copyright,  although  the  copyright  in  the  originals  has 
expired.  If  you  were  to  make  lantern  slides  from  them  there  is  very 
little  question  that  you  would  find  yourself  in  trouble.  If  you  wish  to 
issue  slides  of  the  National  Gallery  pictures,  you  will  have  to  copy  them 
yourself.  Then  you  can  make  your  copies  copyright  if  you  like  ;  but 
you  must  not  pirate  another’s  work. 

Panoramic  Photography. — H.  Wallis  asks  if  the  Johnson-Harrison  panto¬ 
scopic  camera,  for  taking  panoramic  photographs  on  glass  plates,  is 
still  made,  and  where  it  may  be  obtained  ?  He  says  he  has  inquired  at 
several  dealers,  and  they  reply  there  is  no  such  thing,  or  that  they 
have  never  heard  of  it. — The  pantoscopic  camera  is  not  made  now,  and 
has  not  been  for  many  years.  Many  are,  however,  in  existence,  and  an 
advertisement  might  be  the  means  of  securing  one. 

Cinematograph. — Salvation  Captain.  If  photography  is  not  permitted  in 
the  grounds,  it  is  very  clear  that  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  the 
pictures.  What  is  a  cinematographic  apparatus  but  a  camera?  and 
what  is  a  cinematographic  picture  but  a  photograph?  As  you  have 
permission  to  have  a  day  in  the  grounds,  you  may  possibly  obtain 
permission  to  photograph  them.  That,  of  course,  rests  with  their 
owner.  But  do  not  attempt  to  take  the  pictures  under  the  piettxt 
that  they  are  not  photographs — it  would  be  discreditable. 

Toning. — S.  Galer  says  :  “To  day,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  tried  the  acetate 
toning  bath,  and  it  has  been  a  miserable  failure.  The  bath  was  made 
as  follows  :  Acetate  of  soda,  1  drachm ;  water,  16  ounces  ;  chloride  of 
gold,  1  grain  to  the  drachm  of  water — 2  drachms.  The  prints  went 
very  mealy,  and  I  could  not  get  the  tones  that  the  acetate  bath  is  said 
to  ykld,  and  what  I  desire.  The  bath  was  quite  new,  made  just  before 

use,  and  the  paper  was - ’s.” — The  failure  was  due  to  the  bath  being 

too  new.  The  acetate  bath  must  be  made  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  it  is  used  to  be  worked  at  its  best. 

Retouching. — Retouching  Beginner  writes:  “I  have  been  practising 
retouching  for  some  time,  and  have  read  all  that  I  find  has  been 
published  in  the  Journals.  Some  of  my  friends  think  the  work  is 
very  good,  but  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  your  , 
opinion  on  the  work  herewith — prints  from  the  untouched  negatives 
accompany  it ;  also,  whether  I  could  from  that  work  obtain  a 
situution  as  retoucher  in  a  first-class  house  ?  ” — We  are  sorry  to  say 
no.  In  the  retouching  all  likeness  has  been  completely  lost.  The  un¬ 
touched  negatives  are  portraits  of  living  people,  but  the  retouching  has 
rendered  them  more  like  wax  figures.  A  few  lessons  will  set  you 
right. 

Poplar  says  :  “  1.  I  enclose  a  piece  of  collodio-matt  paper  which  was  placed  in 
contact  with  negative  the  wrong  way — that  is,  with  sensitised  surface 
facing  the  pad  of  printing  frame,  which  (the  pad)  was  composed  of 
sheets  of  newspaper.  You  will  observe  that  the  printing  on  pad  has  left 
an  impression  on  the  sensitised  paper.  Can  you  explain  this  peculiar 
action  ;  is  it  not  rather  strange  that  a  printing  action  has  taken  place 
with  the  pad  at  the  back  of  paper  ?  2.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
out  the  names  of  photographers  who  are  entitled  by  warrant  to  use  the 
Royal  coat-of-arms  ?”- — In  reply  :  Just  what  we  should  have  expected.  1 
Both  phenomena  are  perfectly  well  known,  and  the  fact  that  printers’ 
ink  affects  a  sensitive  surface  is  the  basis  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell’s  investi¬ 
gations,  alluded  to  at  great  length  in  our  columns  during  the  last  year 
or  so.  2.  A  list  was  published  some  time  ago  in  the  London  Gazette. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Royal  Warrant- 
holdtrs  will  possibly  bring  the  desired  information. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC 

FOR  1899. 

We  have  entered  on  the  preparation  of  the  thirty-eighth  issue 
of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  which 
will  be  published  on  December  1  next.  The  volume  will 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  its  two  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  but  we  shall  embody  in  it  several  novel  features 
that  will  probably  make  the  book,  for  purposes  of  reference, 
of  greater  usefulness  than  hitherto.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  received  quite  a  large  number  of  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  for  use  in  the  compilation  of  the  Almanac*  We 
have  adopted  most  of  them,  and  we  here  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thanking  those  readers  who  were  kind  enough  to 
write  us  on  the  subject. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  contemplate,  as  hitherto,  contributing 
a  brief  article  on  a  practical  topic  to  the  pages  of  the  Almanac, 
will  oblige  us  by  sending  us  the  copy  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Secretaries  of  Societies  will  also  materially  assist  us  if  they 
will  forward  us  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion 
in  the  Directory  of  Photographic  Societies.  We  shall  also 
be  glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the 


list  of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  &c.  As  usual,  a 
section  of  the  Almanac  will  be  devoted  ’to  notices  of  the 
latest  introductions  in  photographic  apparatus.  Those  firms 
who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  feature  should  com¬ 
municate  with  us  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  Advertisers  that  many  of 
the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  booked, 
and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions,  orders  and 
copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 

- - 

EX  CATHEDRA. 

Some  two  or  three  months  ago  we  drew  attention  to  the 
danger  which  photographers  ran  in  taking  pictures  in  too  close 
proximity  to  fortifications,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  For 
unconsciously  committing  this  offence  near  Gravesend,  without 
being  provided  with  a  War  Office  permit,  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater  and 
some  companions  last  June  were  “  arrested,”  and  their  dark 
slides  confiscated.  Mr.  Slater  immediately  took  means  to  re¬ 
gain  possession  of  his  slides,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers  if  we  briefly  trace  the  steps  rendered  necessary  by  the 
military  regulations  before  Mr.  Slater  was  successful  in  his 
object.  His  first  application  to  the  officer  at  Shornmead, 
where  the  offence  was  committed,  was  referred  to  the  chief 
staff  officer  of  the  Thames  district,  who  decided  that  the 
plates  should  be  developed  at  the  School  of  Military  Engineer¬ 
ing  in  Mr.  Slater’s  presence. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Slater  having  stated  that  the  negatives  would  be  no 
use  to  him  unless  he  developed  them  himself,  as  he  might 
want  them  for  exhibition  purposes,  the  necessary  permission  to 
do  so  was  at  once  given,  the  presence  of  an  officer  being  the  only 
condition  laid  down.  Captain  E.  H.  Hills,  the  officer  in  ques¬ 
tion,  who  is  the  Assistant  Instructor  in  Chemistry  at  the  School 
of  Military  Engineering,  Chatham,  and,  we  believe,  a  well  known 
photographer,  courteously  met  Mr.  Slater’s  convenience  in  the 
matter  and  supplied  developing  material.  The  plates  were 
developed  in  due  course,  and  a  final  communication  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Slater  from  the  Commandant  of  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  pointing  out  that  some  of  the  negatives, 
when  developed,  proved  to  embrace  the  fort.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  no  photograph  of  the  fort  bad  been  taken,  and  the 
War  Office  ruled  that  all  the  negatives  embracing  the  fort  should 
be  destroyed. 
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The  incident  was  terminated^by  Mr.  Slater  agreeing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  negatives  of  the  fort  as  a  condition  for  the 
remainder  of  the  negatives  being  returned  to  him.  About  five 
weeks  were  occupied  in  the  settlement  of  the  matter.  We 
have  perused  copies  of  the  correspondence  that  passed  between 
Mr.  Slater  and  the  military  authorities,  who,  it  is  plain,  acted 
throughout  with  exceptional  courtesy.  We  doubt  if  similar 
consideration  would  have  been  shown  in  like  circumstances  by 
any  foreign  military  authority  towards  a  photographic 
delinquent ;  what  we  constantly  read  in  the  Continental 
i atelligence  of  the  newspapers  conclusively  shows  Mr.  Slater 
and  his  associates  to  have  been  remarkably  well  treated.  The 
moral  of  it  all  is, [[that  photographers  should  give  fortifications 
as  wide  a  berth  as  possible  when  taking  pictures  for  exhibition 
or  other  purposes,  unless  armed  with  an  official  authorisation 
to  place  their  cameras  inside  the  prohibited  zone. 

*  *  * 

One  of  our  American  contemporaries  prints  a  letter  in  which 
the  writer  claims  to  have  “lowered  the  baby  picture  record  to 
twenty  minutes.”  As  we  know  this  sort  of  thing  interests 
many  readers,  we  print  the  letter  in  full :  “  Some  time  ago 
you  published  a  letter  claiming  a  record  for  baby  portraiture 
at,  I  think,  three  days  old.  Since  then  I  see  the  record  has 
been  reduced  to  three  or  six  hours.  I  enclose  a  print  which,  I 
think,  will  smash  these  records.  The  baby  on  this  picture  (at 
the  nearest  estimate  that  can  be  had)  is  just  twenty  minutes 
old — certainly  considerably  under  thirty  minutes.  This  can 
be  vouched  for  by  the  physician  and  nurse  attending  the  birth. 
The  photo  was  not  taken  with  a  view  to  making  any  record, 
as  it  was  taken  some  time  ago,  in  January  last,  I  think,  before 
there  was  any  question  of  a  record  on  this  line  in  your  paper. 
The  picture  and  the  original  both  belong  to  a  close  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  also  an  ardent  snap-shottist,  and,  upon  the  baby 
being  brought  out  of  the  sick-room  for  approval,  the  doctor  in 
attendance,  who  knew  of  my  friend’s  hobby,  said  partly  in  > 
jest,  Why  not  take  its  picture?  That  was  enough;  the 
camera  ready  loaded  was  right  to  hand,  and  within  a  minute 
or  so  the  picture  was  taken.”  Now,  surely  British  photo¬ 
graphic  enterprise  will  not  allow  this  record  to  stand  long 
without  being  challenged.  Who  will  be  the  first  to  achieve 
the  glory  of  photographing  a  baby  under  twenty  minutes  old  ? 

*  *  * 

The  latest  idea  in  the  production  of  coloured  photographs  is 
due  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Cottrell,  of  Birmingham,  who  has  devised  an 
“improved  method  of  preparing  coloured  photographs,  which 
has  for  its  object  to  provide  means  of  producing  photographs  [ 
having  a  coloured  or  tinted  background,”  and  he  claims  that 
thereby  an  effective  and  artistic  appearance  is  obtained  at  a 
low  cost  of  production.  The  invention  consists  essentially  in  a 
method  of  producing  specially  prepared  sensitive  paper  or 
material  upon  which  are  various  tints  or  designs.  Upon  this 
paper  the  photograph  is  printed,  toned,  and  fixed  or  developed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Mr.  Cottrell  takes  sheets  of  ordinary 
paper  and  prints  thereon  by  a  lithographic  process,  and  any 
well-known  means,  various  coloured  or  tinted  designs.”  The 
said  sheets  are  then  covered  with  any  sensitising  medium,  and 
cut  to  the  usual  size.  The  printing  is  done  by  arranging  the 
negative  and  sensitive  paper  in  the  printing  frame,  and  toned 
or  developed  in  the  usual  way,  which  produces  a  beautiful  and 
artistic  effect.” 


The  frequently  alleged  superiority  of  the  American  and' 
German  patent  systems  over  the  British  is  subjected  to  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  at  the  hands  of  a  recent  correspondent  of  tfce 
English  Mechanic.  It  is  commonly  asserted,  he  remarks,  that 
the  American  and  the  German  system  of  examination  before 
granting  a  patent  adds  to  the  value  of  the  patent,  and  is  of 
benefit  to  the  patentee.  It  has  just  been  pointed  out  that  the 
rigorous  scrutiny  to  which  inventions  are  subjected  In  Germany 
before  patents  for  them  are  granted  is  no  guarantee  of  the 
originality  of  the  invention.  Thus,  in  the  year  1896,  only 
twenty-niue  patents  were  subject  to  litigation  in  England,, 
whereas  in  Germany  in  the  same  year  as  many  as  102  patents 
were  subject  to  litigation.  This  extraordinary  fact  may,  nC' 
doubt,  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  great  cost 
of  patent  litigation  in  England  as  compared  with  that  in 
Germany ;  but  the  vital  point  in  this  comparison  is  that, 
while  of  the  twenty-nine  patents  in  England  thirteen  were 
declared  void  by  the  Courts,  in  Germany,  of  the  102  pafents,. 
forty-three  wmre  declared  void  ;  that  is  to  say,  almost  exactly- 
the  same  percentage  in  each  country.  In  other  words,  patents' 
that  have  passed  the  severe  ordeal  of  the  German  Patent  Office 
are  not  one  whit  more  secure  than  those  granted  under  the 
liberal  system  of  England.  These  are  facts  to  be  noted,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  German  Office  has  many 
times  refused  patents  to  devices  that  were  indubitably  inven¬ 
tions.  The  British  system  seems  the  best,  after  all,  for  even 
in  America  patent  legislation  is  ruinous. 

*  *  * 

The  writer’s  statistics  appear  to  tell  in  favour  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  ;  but  he  has  left  out  of  account  the  indubitable  fact 
that,  by  the  British  system,  no  trouble  whatever  is  taken  to 
assure  a  patentee  any  form  of  protection  at  all.  Again, 
the  fact  that  fewer  English  than  German  patents  provoke  liti¬ 
gation  may  be  explained  by  the  notorious  circumstance  that  a 
very  large  number,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the  former  are  ipso- 
facto  invalid,  and  therefore  not  worth  fighting.  The  American 
and  German  patent  systems  many  not  be  all  they  have  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be,  but  the  British  system  is,  nevertheless,  as 
full  of  faults  as  it  well  can  be. 

.  *  *  * 

“  Yelox,”  the  development  paper  which  may  b3  manipulated 
in  actinic  light,  and  that  has  recently  been  prominently  brought 
to  the  notice  of  British  photographers,  has  apparently  incited 
an  Australian  experimentalist  to  work  out  a  paper  having 
similar  characteristics.  The  task  appears  to  have  been  success¬ 
fully  accomplished,  for,  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Amateur 
Photographic  Association  of  Victoria,  Mr.  T.  Baker  (Messrs^. 
Bajker  &  Rouse)  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  members  a 
new  argentic  bromide  paper  for  obtaining  prints  by  contact. 
This,  it  is  said,  is  a  slow  bromide  paper.  “  The  great  peculiarity 
of  the  paper,  however,  and  the  marked  feature  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  all  others  and  gives  it  an  extraordinary 
value,  particularly  to  those  who  object  to  working  in  the 
orange  or  ruby  light  of  the  dark  room,  or  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  suffer  from  weak  sight,  is  the  fact  that  it  may  not  only 
be  exposed  by  gaslight,  but  it  can  be  afterwards  developed  in 
the  same  light.  It  is  also  sufficiently  slow  to  allow  of  the- 
making  of  prints  by  daylight.”  The  method  of  manipulating 
the  paper  appears  to  be  closely  analogous  to  that  employe 
with  Yelox.  We  congratulate  our  Australian,  brethren  on  theia- 
enterprise. 
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Australian  photographers,  moreover,  may  fairly  claim 
precedence  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  feat  in  animated 
photography  which  caused  some  little  stir  here  last  May.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  on  the  night  of  the  last  Derby  horse¬ 
race  a  cinematograph  record  of  that  classic  contest,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  London  music 
halls.  The  celerity  with  which  the  positive  was  obtained  and 
shown  on  the  lantern  screen  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
comment  and  applause  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time.  The 
editor  of  the  Australasian  Photographic  Review,  however,  some¬ 
what  discounts  the  novelty  and  rapidity  of  the  performance  by 
pointing  out  that  it  is  a  trifle  behind  the  time.  A  similar 
record  feat,  he  says,  was  performed  three  times  over  last  year 
in  Melbourne  by  Mr.  Thwaites.  At  any  rate,  films  of  the 
Derby,  Caulfield  Cup,  and  Melbourne  Cup  were  exhibited  in 
Melbourne  each  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  the 
respective  races  were  run.  Clearly,  in  the 'matter  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  Australia  pays  close  heed  to  the  oft-quoted  admonition 
to  ‘'advance,”  and  is  advancing  in  good  earnest. 

- 9 - 

THE  ACTION  OF  PERSULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

From  the  discussion  that  took  place  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
London  and  Provincial  it  seems  that  some  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  action  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  in  reducing  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image.  Sj  far  as  its  complete  and  precise  action  is 
concerned  this  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  as  so  little  time  has 
elapsed  since  it  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  but  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  loop-hole  for  doubt  as 
to  its  actual  and  solvent  action  on  metallic  silver.  It  is  but 
needful  to  apply  a  five  per  cent,  solution  to  a  negative  film  or 
a  print  for  not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes,  and.  then  to" 
add  to  it,  in  a  test  tube,  a  drop  of  the  ordinary  bromide 
restraining  solution,  or  a  grain  of  salt,  to  set  that  question  at 
rest  for  ever.  But  it  seems  probable  that  other  reactions 
proceed  simultaneously,  as  the  following  rough  experiment 
will  show. 

A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  was  precipitated  with  ferrous 
sulphate  and  acetic  acid — the  ordinary  wet-plate  developer,  in 
fact — the  acid  being  used  in  order  to  get  as  fine  a  deposit  as 
possible.  The  precipitated  silver  was  very  thoroughly  washed 
to  get  rid  of  the  iron,  as  any  remaining  sulphate  would  form, 
with  persulphate  of  ammonia,  iron  alum,  which  is  a  powerful 
solvent  of  silver.  A  quantity  of  this  finely  precipitated 
metallic  silver  was  placed  in  a  small  glass  flask,  and  one  ounce 
of  the  five  per  cent,  solution  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  poured 
on  to  it,  corked  and  well  shaken  at  intervals  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  supernatant  liquid  was  closely  drained  off,  and 
the  remaining  sediment  rinsed  with  a  drachm  of  distilled 
water,  which  was  added  to  the  rest. 

This  was  then  roughly  titrated  with  a  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  and,  although  a  copious  precipitate  was  produced, 
the  quantity  of  test  solution  employed  only  corresponded  with 
something  less  than  two  grains  of  metallic  silver.  Assuming 
that  the  silver  was  present  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of 
sulphate,  this  quantity  would  not  be  far  off  the  mark,  as 
sulphate  of  silver  is  only  soluble  to  the  extent  of  1  part  in 
200  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperature,  therefore  the 
quantity  of  solution  could  not  hold  any  more.  That  being 
the  case,  we  turned  to  the  washed  precipitate  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  finding  more  soluble  silver  there. 

At  the  outset  we  felt  sure  that  such  would  be  the  case,  as 


the  sediment  remaining  was  much  whiter  than  the  original 
precipitate,  finer  in  grain,  and  had  altogether  lost  what  little 
metallic  appearance  it  had  at  first.  A  fresh  quantity  of  water 
was  added,  and  it  was  raised  to  boiling  point  and  kept  in 
vigorous  ebullition  for  some  minutes,  during  which  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  apparently  shrank  slightly  in  bulk,  but  not  much, 
and  assumed  a  slightly  darker  colour.  The  supernatant  liquid 
was  again  decanted  and  quickly  cooled.  As  silver  sulphate  is 
soluble  in  only  88  parts  of  b filing  water,  there  was  just 
a  chance  that  some  of  it  might  crystallise  out  on  cooling, 
but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  on  again  testing  with  bromide 
the  silver  contents  of  the  liquid  were  practic  dly  nil,  certainly 
no  mrre  than  might  be  expected  after  the  very  slight  rinse  the 
precipitate  had. 

Tne  precipitated  silver  bromide  obtained  in  the  first  case  was 
afterwards  thoroughly  dried  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  bore  out 
the  earlier  estimate,  as  it  was  found  to  weigh  a  small  fraction 
under  three  grains  ;  and,  though  the  experiment  was  not  carried 
out  with  analjtical  accuracy,  suflifient  care  was  observed  to 
show  that  that  represented  approximately  the  total  weight  of 
silver  taken  up  by  one  ounce  of  the  five  per  cent,  persulphate 
solution. 

It  agrees  too,  as  closely  as  could  be  in  such  a  comparatively 
rough  experiment,  with  the  quantity  of  silver  that  would  be 
present  in  a  saturated  solution  of  silver  sulphate ;  but,  if  the 
reaction  given  in  MM.  Lumiere  freres  and  Seye  witz’s  recent  note 
be  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  then  more  than  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  silver  would  be  dissolved  by  that  quantity  of 
solution.  A  ccording  to  their  equation,  one  equivalent  each  of  per¬ 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  of  silver  combine  to  form  the  neutral 
double  sulphate  of  silver  and  ammonia ;  in  which  case,  assuming 
the  quantity  of  solution  used  to  contain  twenty-four  grains  of 
the  persulphate,  the  yield  of  bromide  of  silver  should  have  been 
nearly  forty  grains. 

But,  though  that  or  some  similar  reaction  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  reduction  of  the  silver  image,  it  seems  tolerably  certain, 
from  the  general  behaviour  of  the  solution  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  exhausted  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  from  the 
above  experiment,  that  the  whfie  of  the  persulphate  is  not 
converted  into  the  double  sulphate  of  silver  and  ammonia,  or, 
if  it  is,  that  the  reflex  reducing  action  of  which  Messrs. 
Lumiere  &  Seyewetz  speak  comes  on  to  decompose  it  again. 
It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  article  that  the  solution  of 
persulphate  gives  evidence  of  containing  free  oxygen,  and  this, 
if  of  indefinite  and  small  quantity,  due  simply  to  decomposition 
of  the  salt  on  solution,  might  possibly  account  for  the  action 
and  for  the  snull  proportion  of  silver  dissolved,  the  free 
oxygen  acting  on  the  silver,  the  oxide  being  then  dissolved  by 
the  loose  atom  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  reaction  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  suggestion  made  to  us  by  a  friend,  that  on 
solution  of  the  persulphate  it  splits  up  into  ordinary  sulphate, 
free  sulphuric  acid,  and  free  oxygen,  thus-— 

2NH4S04  +  H20  =  (N  H4)2S04  +  H2S04  +  0. 

The  suggestion  is  feasible  only  as  explaining  how  the  free 
oxygen  may  work,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  reaction  cannot 
work  out  to  completeness,  or  as  much  silver  would  be  diss  fived 
as  in  the  previous  case.  But  if  we  take  the  above  equation  as 
representing  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  solution,  and 
also  take  into  consideration  the  counter  reducing  action,  we 
may  partly  explain  the  smill  quantity  of  silver  held  in 
solution. 

If  this  be  the  rationale  of  the  action,  then  solution  and 
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reduction  proceed  concurrently  ;  for  in  a  second  experiment,  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  solution  was  allowed  to  act  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  excess  of  precipitated  silver,  and  then  decanted 
and  set  aside  for  another  twenty-four  hours,  not  the  least  sign 
of  reduction  occurred.  We  made  this  experiment  because,  in 
the  case  of  ferric  sulphate,  which  was  mentioned  many  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Warnerke  as  a  solvent  of  silver,  the  silver  is  first 
dissolved  and  afterwards  slowly  redeposited.  In  the  case  of 
persulphate  of  ammonia  no  such  after-reduction  occurs  when 
the  excess  of  metal  is  removed.  If  it  goes  on  iu  the  presenoe 
of  excess  of  metal — and  this  seems  to  be  MM.  Lumiere’s  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  reducing  action  on  the  negative  image — then  the 
reducing  cause  must  be  to  some  extent  electro-chemical ;  but, 
in  the  case  of  ferric  sulphate,  the  reduction  is  brought  about 
by  the  iron.  On  adding  a  small  crystal  of  ferrous  sulphate  to 
the  solution  just  referred  to,  the  silver  was  reduced  in  a  few 
minutes. 

New  Blue  Glass. — Many  of  the  older  readers  of  this  Journal 
will  remember  the  vogue  which  glass  coloured  blue  by  cobalt  had  in 
the  sixties.  It  was  supposed  to  impart  a  peculiar  “  something  ”  to 
the  light  passing  through  it  that  enabled  photographs  of  a  softness 
unattainable  by  any  other  means  to  be  produced.  It  further,  by 
virtue  of  the  light  that  passed  through  it  being  rich  in  ultra-violet 
rays  was  supposed  to  give  enhanced  rapidity  to  the  light — in  fact,  that 
the  part  was  greater  than  the  whole.  A  once  well-known  provincial 
photographer  indeed  was  so  great  a  believer  in  all  these  theories  that 
he  had  the  whole  of  his  studio  glazed  with  cobalt  blue  glass ;  but, 
like  all  other  theories  with  incorrect  bases,  this  ultra-violet  improver 
collapsed,  and  we  do  not  think  any  one  would  nowadays  dream  of 
using  the  glass  for  studio-glazing.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
distinct  place  for  the  use  of  coloured  glass  in  photographic  technics, 
and  the  greater  the  variety  of  kinds  available  the  more  probable  is  it 
that  they  will  be  utilised.  It  is  well  known,  though  sufficient 
attention  is  not  given  to  the  subject,  that  coloured  glass  placed  over 
a  negative  greatly  influences  the  colour  of  the  resultant  print  if  on 
albumenised  paper,  while  with  platinofcype  the  Company  long  since 
pointed  out  the  value  of  a  particular  shade  of  green  for  the  purpose. 
As  an  aid  in  obtaining  monochromatic  light  coloured  glass  is  valuable 
in  photo-micrography,  and  this  is  a  field  by  no  means  well  worked. 
We  are  led  to  these  observations  by  the  study  of  a  paper  by 
M.  Andr<5  Duboin  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Chemical  News,  wherein 
he  describes  a  series  of  experiments  in  endeavouring  to  use  aluminium 
and  chromium  as  ingredients  in  glass-making  for  producing  a  blue 
colour.  Those  particularly  interested  in  the  subject  we  may  refer 
to  the  original  paper  (Joe.  cit.  p.  85) ;  it  will  suffice  here  to  state 
that  according  to  the  glass  base  used  M.  Duboin  obtained  blues  of 
various  character  and  brightness,  thus  u  dull  blue,”  u  most  beautiful 
blue,”  “  fine  blue,”  “  very  fine  blue,”  &c. 


Phosphorescent  Sulphides.  When  Balmain’s  luminous 
paint  was  first  introduced,  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  was  predicted 
for  it,  but  nowadays  we  never  hear  of  its  employment  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  with  perhaps  the  sole  exception  of  Warnerke’a 
sensitometer.  It  seems,  however,  as  though  phosphorescent  sul¬ 
phides  might  find  more  employment  than  is  now  the  case  if  the 
right  one  were  chosen,  and  there  is  a  wide  range  of  colour  to  select 
from.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  a  suitable  red  might  be  selected 
which  would  answer  as  a  dark-room  illuminant  after  due  excitation. 
The  subject  of  phosphorescent  sulphides  has  lately  been  under  in¬ 
vestigation  by  M.  J.  R.  Mourelo.  He  finds  that  a  chemically  pure 
sulphide  is  not  suitable,  the  brilliancy  of  strontium  sulphide,  for 
example,  being  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  certain  impurities 
for  a  strong  and  lasting  phosphorescence  to  be  obtained,  sodium 
sulphide  and  chloride,  and  bismuth  sulphide  and  oxide  having  been 
found  in  the  best  samples. 


Bust. — Last  week  we  alluded  to  the  inconveniences  experienced’ 
by  photographers  who  are  supplied  by  the  East  London  Water¬ 
works  Company,  owing  to  their  present  restricted  supply.  Now 
they  have  another  inconvenience  added,  namely,  dust,  inasmuch  as 
several  of  the  vestries,  to  help  the  Company,  have  ceased  to  water  the 
streets,  and  as  a  consequence  dust  prevails  everywhere.  Dust  is 
not  perhaps,  so  far  as  negative-making  is  concerned,  so  great  a 
trouble  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  wet  collodion,  but  still  it 
is  a  trouble  in  the  dark  room ;  and  probably  the  greatest  trouble 
arising  from  outside  dust  is  that  experienced  by  the  hand-camera 
worker — particularly  the  cyclist  camera  man — because  it  is  not 
often  suspected.  In  carrying  a  camera  along  a  dusty  road,  on 
a  windy  day,  the  dust  finds  its  way  into  everythiug,  and  on  to  the 
plates  as  a  matter  of  course.  On  them  it  does  no  real  harm,  if  they 
are  carefully  dusted  before  development.  It  is  in  the  shutter  that 
it  unsuspectingly  works  most  mischief.  With  some  forms  of  shutters, 
if  set  to  work  at  say  the  fiftieth  of  a  second,  a  particle  of  road  grit 
may  so  retard  their  action  that  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  fiftieth  will 
be  more  nearly  a  fifth  of  a  second,  hence  error  in  exposure. 


Xiig'htning’  Photographs.  — The  great  thunderstorm  of  about 
three  weeks  ago  has  been  fruitful  in  photographs.  The  conditions 
were  suitable  for  photographic  recording — on  a  dark  sky,  a  sufficient 
number  of  brilliant  flashes  in  a  restricted  area — as  to  encourage  any 
one  with  a  camera  to  obtain  results  that  should  be  of  great  value,  the 
Meteorological  Society  are  always  open  to  receive  good  prints  of- 
lightning  flashes.  It  need  scarcely  be  explained  that  the  method  of 
taking  the  ray3  is  very  simple.  The  focus  is  set  for  distant  ob¬ 
jects,  the  camera  pointed  to  the  region  in  which  the  flashes  are 
likely  to  appear,  the  slide  inserted,  shutter  drawn,  lens  uncapped 
and  left  till  a  flash  has  appeared,  whereupon  another  plate  is  in¬ 
serted  and  so  on.  Obviously  a  wide-angle  lens  on  a  plate  of  suitable 
size  will  be  bast  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  embrace  as  large  au  area  as 
possible.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  photographs  of  flashes  we  have 
seen  is  on  a  negative,  where  the  path  of  the  flash  is  most  curious 
instead  of  the  common  ramified  effect,  it  presents  the  appearance  of 
having  endeavoured  to  tie  itself  into  a  complicated  knot.  With 
regard  to  our  correspondent’s  difficulty  last  week  about  the  extreme 
shortness  of  duration  of  a  flash  precluding  the  doubling  of  the  image 
through  movement  of  the  camera,  we  may  refer  to  our  own  experience 
in  the  storm  in  question.  We  were  in  the  open  watching  the 
distant  flashes,  when  we  were  aware  of  a  flash  of  extreme  brilliancy 
outside  our  then  field  of  vision ;  instantly  turning  our  head  to  the 
direction  of  the  illumination,  we  were  still  in  time  to  see  a  magnificent 
flash. 


Bismarck’s  Portrait. — The  two  photographers  who  obtained 
access  to  the  death  chamber  at  Friedrichsruh,  and  surreptitiously 
took  portraits  of  the  deceased  statesman,  were  put  upon  their  trial 
at  Hamburg  last  week,  though  up  to  the  time  of  writing  the  result 
is  not  known.  The  offence  charged  against  them  is  in  virtue  of 
paragraph  123  of  the  Criminal  Code  dealing  with  violation  of  domi¬ 
cile—  i.e.,  “  disturbing  family  peace.”  It  is  very  right  that  there 
should  he  a  law  to  meet  a  case  such  as  that  of  clandestinely  taking 
portraits  of  deceased  persons.  But  we  doubt  if  we  have  any  English 
law  that  would  apply  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 


Search  for  Andrde.— A  telegram  from  Tromso,  dated 
August  30,  says  that  the  Frith) of,  of  the  Wellman  Polar  Expedition, 
has  just  returned,  after  having  landed  the  explorers  at  Cape  Teget- 
hoff,  the  southern  point  of  Hall’s  Island.  It  also  mentions  that  on 
her  return  journey  she  met  the  Swedish  Nathorst  Expedition  on 
King  Charles  Land  in  the  best  of  health.  It  is  added  that  all 
searches  for  AndrtSe  and  his,  expedition  had  proved  fruitless.  When 
this  expedition  first  started,  and  was  not  heard  of  at  the  time  ex¬ 
pected,  it  was  stated  that  it  might  not  be  heard  of  till  about  this- 
time  ;  but  up  to  now  there  are  no  tidings  of  it,  or  any  trace  of  the- 
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balloon  or  any  of  its  impedimenta,  which  included  photographic 
appliances.  By  the  way,  there  is  to  be  an  expedition  across  the 
Alps  by  a  balloon,  and  in  this  photography  is  to  be  a  feature.  A 
[series  of  photographs  of  the  Alps  taken  from  a  balloon  would  be 
exceedingly  interesting,  as  they  would  show  them  under  entirely 
i  different  aspects  from  what  they  have  been  seen  by  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  of  Alpine  climbers.  Only  those  who  have  made  balloon 
(ascents  can  realise  how  terra  firma  appears  from  above.  The  sun  on 
(the  glaciers  and  peaks  would  be  quite  beyond  verbal  description. 


The  French  Pictures  at  Guildhall. — The  loan  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Paintings  by  French  artists,  which  was  opened  in  June  last, 
was  closed  on  Thursday  last  week.  During  the  period  it  was  open 
it  was  visited  by  no  less  than  206,988  people.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  appreciation  of  art  in  the  City,  and  also  shows  that  something 
more  than  business  is  thought  of  there.  Although  this  loan  Exhi¬ 
bition  has  closed,  the  Corporation’s  permanent  collection  of  pictures 
(is  to  be  seen,  amongst  which  are  some  very  fine  works.  This  gallery 
is  open  free  daily,  except  Sundays,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  is 
well  worth  a  visit. 


The  Great  Paris  Exposition  Telescope.—This  in¬ 
strument,  about  which  so  much  nonsense  has  been  written  and 
published,  is  really  in  hand,  and  good  progress  is  being  made  with  it 
by  M.  Gautier.  It  is  rightly  called  a  “giant  telescope,”  for  its 
aperture  is  to  be  P25  metres  (over  49  inches),  far  out-classing  the 
i  great  Yerkes  instrument  in  size  of  objective,  the  rest  being  in  pro- 
!  portion.  Thus,  the  length  will  be  60  metres  (nearly  197  feet),  the 
enormous  size  of  which  may  be  better  grasped  if  we  say  that  two 
dozen  of  them  would  almost  extend  to  a  mile.  The  ordinary 
method  of  mounting  telescopes  is  considered  impracticable  with  so 
enormous  an  instrument,  so  it  has  been  decided  to  place  it  in  a 
horizontal  position,  resting  on  solid  masonry  pillars.  The  obser¬ 
vation  of  stars,  &c.,  will  be  made  by  reflecting  their  images  into  the 
(telescope  by  means  of  a  huge  mirror  2]  metres  wide  and  13  inches 
(thick.  _ 


The  instrument  will  have  a  special  photographic  objective  to 
replace  the  observing  one  when  needed,  and  when  the  light  will 
permit,  though  that  will  be  very  rarely,  a  magnification  of  10,000 
will  be  used,  the  ordinary  power  of  the  instrument  being  6000. 


Disappearing1  Londc  n. — With  the  demolition  of  old  Clare 
Market  another  of  the  old  “  bulk  shops  ”  which  stood  in  Gilbert’s- 
passage  has  gone.  The  bulk  shop  took  its  name  from  a  slightly  pro¬ 
jecting  roof  overhanging  the  shop  front.  This  kind  of  frontage  used, 
in  the  old  days,  to  be  very  common  in  London,  and  some  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  they  will  not  be  for  long, 
as  they  will  have  to  give  place  to  more  modern  and  utilitarian 
structures.  Picturesque  though  they  be,  so  with  other  ancient 
buildings.  London  is  not  alone  in  this  respect,  for,  on  the  Continent, 
the  ancient  towns,  so  much  admired  by  artists  and  written  about  by 
tourists,  are  fast  being  modernised,  and  the  streets  and  buildings 
being  made  more  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  times- 
Therefore  it  is  well,  while  the  opportunity  lasts,  to  secure  photo, 
graphic  mementoes  of  them.  In  many  instances  these  old  buildings 
pass  into  the  builders’  hands  before  any  public  notification  of  their 
destruction  is  made  and  when  it  is  too  late  to  secure  a  photographic 
record  of  them.  By  the  way,  the  Christian  Budget  calls  attention 
j  to,  and  gives  an  illustration  of,  Baxter’s  house,  in  which  he  lived, 
and  preached  in  1663  to  1670,  in  the  High-street,  Acton.  This 
old  house  or  cottage,  with  two  or  three  others  adjoining,  will 
shortly  be  swept  away.  When  Acton  was  a  mere  village,  they  were 
not  conspicuous  or  unsightly  ;  but,  now  that  the  place  has  developed 
into  a  suburban  town,  they  will  have  to  give  place  to  better  premises ; 
such  is  the  progress  of  time.  Those  who  wish  to  secure  photographs 
of  Baxter’s  house,  and  other  relics  of  the  past,  should  seize  the 
opportunity  while  it  lasts. 


ESTIMATING  THE  STRENGTH  OF  A  SOLUTION. 

Hebe  von  Gerstenbrandt  suggests  the  following  method  of  estimating 
the  strength  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  by  using  merely  scales  and  a  measure. 

Let  V  =  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  which  can,  of  course,  be  measured, 
and  Q  =  the  weight  of  this  volume,  8!  =  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solvent, 
and  s2  =  the  specific  gravity  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  it  (this  can  be  found 
from  tables  which  are  published).  As  a  rule,  s2  will  be  greater  than  sr 
Let  v2  =  the  volume  of  the  solvent,  q2  =  the  weight  of  the  salt  dissolved, 
both  of  which  are  unknown  and  have  to  be  estimated. 

The  volume,  Y,  of  the  solution,  which  has  been  measured,  is  formed  by 
the  volume,  vlt  of  the  solvent  and  the  volume  of  the  salt.  The  latter  is 

given  by  — .  We  have  therefore  the  equation — 


(1.) 


V=v1+_q2> 

s2‘ 


The  weight,  Q,  of  the  solution  which  we  have  weighed  is  made  up  of 
the  weight  of  the  salt,  q2,  and  the  weight  of  the  liquid  which  is  given  by 
the  product  vx  sr  This  gives  the  equation — 

(2.)  Q  =  v1s1  +  q2. 

From  these  two  equations  the  two  unknown  quantities,  vx  and  q2,  may 
be  found. 

V.  e2  “  Q 


(3.) 


Q  -  V.  ?1 

q2  =  - - — -  f?2 


c2  °1 

If  we  are  treating  of  two  liquids,  then  the  volume  v2  must  be  substituted 
for  q2,  which  =  v2.  s2.  Equation  3  then  becomes — 

„  V.  ?2  -  Q 


(L) 


Q  -  V.  ?! 


If  one  of  the  liquids  is  water,  S!  =  1. 

Example :  An  aqueous  solution  of  salt  measured  50  c.  c.,  and  weighs 
65  grammes,  how  much  salt  is  contained  in  the  liquid  ? 

In  equation  3  we  have  to  put  the  following  values : — 


then 


V  =  50,  Q  =  65,  sx  =  1  (water,  s2  =  2-13  salt), 


50x2-13-65  41-5 


2-13  - 1 


1-13 


=  36-73  c.  c.  water, 


_  £jf)  x  1  1^ 

q2=  — — 2  13  =  -—-  2-13  =  28*27  grammes  of  salt. 

2  13  —  1  1'13 

Whilst  not  strictly  accurate,  because  the  factor  of  temperature  is  left  out, 
it  is  sufficiently  so  for  ordinary  photographic  work. 


DEVELOPMENT  AFTER  FIXING. 


Dr.  R.  Neuhauss  points  out  in  the  current  number  of  the  Photographische 
Rundschau  that  when  a  plate  is  developed  after  fixing  the  process  is 
purely  a  physical  development;  in  chemical  development  the  exposed 
particles  of  silver  bromide  are  reduced,  whilst  in  physical  development 
the  image  is  formed  by  the  deposition  of  silver  from  the  developer  itself. 

Experiments  were  made  with  a  chloro- bromide  lantern  plate  and  also  a 
very  rapid  silver  bromide  plate,  and  exposures  ranging  from  three  to 
sixty  seconds  were  given.  By  development  with  diogen  it  was  found  that 
one  second  would  have  been  correct,  so  that  all  the  plates  were  over- 
exposed. 

The  plates  were  fixed  and  then  washed  thoroughly,  and  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  after  fixing  were  performed  in  daylight.  Development  was  effected 
with  the  following  silver  intensifier  : — 


Ammonium  sulphocyanide 

Silver  nitrate  . 

Sodium  sulphite  . 

Hypo . 

Potassium  bromide . 

Water  . 


24  parts. 

4  „ 

24  „ 

5  „ 
0-5  „ 

100  „ 


The  solution  will  keep  well,  and  the  actual  developer  consisted  of  6 
parts  of  this  solution,  54  parts  of  water  and  2  parts  of  rodinal.  "When 
the  water  is  added  a  white  precipitate  is  formed  which  may  be  filtered 
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oat,  but  it  does  no  harm.  Development  takes  a  very  long  time  in  this 
solution,  lasting  about  twelve  hours. 

The  finished  negative  is  white,  and  looks  like  a  positive  by  reflected 
light.  Several  experiments  were  made  to  produce  a  blackening  of  the 
image.  Exposure  to  direct  sunlight  and  treatment  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  developers  had  no  results, 

An  observation  was  made,  however,  which  knocks  on  the  head  one  of 
the  most  sacred  gospels  of  photography.  When  the  devel:ped  white 
negative  was  laid  in  the  ordinary  mercurial  intensifier  (1200),  the  image 
became  black,  whereas  an  ordinary  negative  is  bleached.  If,  however, 
the  blackened  image  was  allowed  to  lie  for  a  long  time  in  the  mercury,  it 
was  bleached,  and  looked  exactly  like  an  ordinary  negative  bleached  in 
mercury.  This  plate  can  now  be  blackened  with  sodium  sulphite,  and 
a  perfect  printable  negative  thus  obtained. 

Neuhauss  explains  the  development  of  the  plate  as  due  to  the  decom¬ 
position  by  the  hypo  of  the  silver  sub-bromide  and  the  deposition  of 
metallic  silver ;  this  is  so  small  in  quantity,  that  it  entirely  escapes 
detection.  If  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  physical  intensifier,  the  silver 
particles  are  deposited  on  the  silver  in  the  film,  and  there  is  gradually 
formed  a  vigorous  image ;  as  this  is  formed  of  metallic  silver,  the  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  performed  in  daylight. 

Tae  author  suggests  that  travellers  in  the  tropics  should  fully  expose 
and  fix  their  plates,  and  then  send  them  home  for  further  development. 
According  to  his  experiences  perfect  negatives  were  obtained  by  this 
method  when  a  sixty  times  over-expo3ure  had  been  given.  Examination 
with  the  microscope  showed  that  the  grain  of  these  negatives  was  very 
much  finer  than  when  developed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

- - - - 

PRINTING  IN  DIFFERENT  LIGHTS. 

We  notice  in  the  report  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Association  there  was  a  discussion  as  to 
“  whether  slow  printing  did,  or  did  not,  have  any  effect  on  the  print 
as  compared  with  rapid  printing.”  This  is  very  much  like  raising  an 
old  topic,  as  to  the  advantage  or  otherwise  of  printing  in  a  strong  or  a 
subdued  light,  or  printing  through  various  coloured  media,  Ac.  In  the 
report  there  is  no  reference  made  to  the  character  of  the  negative, 
though  that,  of  course,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  case.  Experienced 
printers  are  quite  well  aware  that  the  character  of  the  light  has  a 
marked  influence  on  the  print,  and  therefore  classify  the  negatives  they 
have  to  deal  with,  because  they  know  that  some  will  yield  better  results 
when  they  are  printed  in  a  strong  light  than  they  will  in  a  subdued 
one,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  others  will  give  the  best  results  only  when 
printed  in  a  weak  light.  The  same  applies  in  the  case  of  carbon 
printing  as  it  does  in  silver  printing,  and  carbon  printers  are  equally 
as  well  aware  of  the  fact. 

Sjmehow  or  other,  modern  workers,  whether  professional  or  amateur, 
do  not  seem  to  possess  the  same  technical  knowledge — that  is,  the 
practical  technical  knowlege — that  those  of  two  or  three  decades  did; 
and  the  discussion  in  question  serves  to  p-jve  it.  At  one  time  printing 
was  an  important  part  of  photograph^  and  was  recognised  as  such 
alike  by  professionals  and  amateurs.  Now  the  former,  as  a  rule,  relegate 
the  work  to  girls  and  lads,  who  print  the  negatives  on  any  paper  in 
any  light,  whatever  may  be  their  character,  and  amateurs  do  the  same. 
Hence  we  have  such  questions  as  that  raised  at  the  London  and 
Provincial.  How  many,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the  present-day  printers 
(professional)  could  print  in  a  background,  or  introduce  an  extra  figure 
in  a  group,  or  even,  by  shading  or  masking,  make  a  technically  bad 
negitive  give  a  fairly  good  print?  Echo  answers,  How  many?  Our  nega¬ 
tives  are  not  so  perfect  even  yet  that  they  will  yield  the  best  results 
under  all  and  every  condition  of  printing.  As  we  have  just  said, 
printing  was  at  one  time  an  important  section  of  photography,  and  was 
well  paid  for.  Now  it  would  seem  that  the  chief  qualification  with  the 
profession— or  a  section  of  it— with  a  printer  is  the  largest  amount  of 
work  within  a  given  time,  and  the  smallest  salary.  The  same  also 
applies  to  amateurs,  who  put  their  printing  out.  They  get  it  done 
where  they  can  the  cheapest,  and  at  a  price  that  will  not  permit  of  such 
care  and  skill  as  would  secure  the  best  results  from  their  negatives. 
-  ......  .  . - — m - 

NOTES  ON  INTENSIFICATION. 

This  is  a  department  of  practical  photography,  which,  faced  by  the 
average  amateur,  at  once  assumes  alarming  proportions.  The  reason  for 
this,  no  doubt,  lies  in  the  faot  that  the  chemical  best  suited  to  the 
purpose  of  adding  density  to  a  negative  is  extremely  poisonous,  and  that 
the  tender  consideration  of  a  paternal  government  has  placed  difficulties 


’n  the  way  of  its  sale  and  purchase — difficulties  which  it  is  only  fair  to 
say,  look  at  it  which  way  you  will,  seem  to  be  for  the  most  part  unreason¬ 
able,  and  certainly  trying  to  the  temper.  It  is  another  version  of  “  first 
catch  your  hare,”  Ac. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if,  having  succeeded  in  getting  his 
poison,  he,  the  average  amateur,  approaches  the  operation  with  a  “  hot- 
all-over  ”  feeling,  disgusted  with  the  poor  chemist  and  half  inolined  to 
chuck  the  whole  thing  overboard.  Bit  why  do  some  people  mike  such 
a  mess  of  this,  as  they  so  often  do  ?  Simply  because  of  the  want  of  a 
little  careful  working.  There  are  two  or  three  simple  rules  to  be 
observed,  as  all  experienced  workers  will  admit.  The  negative  to  be 
intensified  must  be  clean,  that  is  to  say,  properly  fixed,  not  merely 
cleared  of  the  creamy  bromide,  but  allowed  to  remain  at  least  five 
minutes  over  that  stage,  preferably  in  a  fairly  new  hypo  bath,  thoroughly 
washed,  then  cleared  by  a  dip  in  an  acid  bath,  viz.,  one  part  hydrochloric 
acid  to  thirty-nine  of  water ;  again  quickly  washed  and  dried.  Under 
such  conditions  we  get  a  negative  in  the  be3t  possible  Btate  for  purpose 
aimed  at.  It  will  not  stain  abnormally  if  densed  with  silver,  and  with 
the  mercury  bath  will  yield  admirable,  if  not  strictly  permanent,  results. 
It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  we  cannot  intensify  what  is  not 
on  the  plate ;  we  can  replace  the  bare  glass  by  a  certain  amount  of  stain, 
but  there  must  be  some  detail  to  work  upon  if  the  result  is  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory. 

A  mercury  intensifier  will  consist  primarily  of  a  simple  solution  of 
mercury  bichloride  in  water,  1-20,  solutions  of  the  mercury  silt  being 
facilitated  by  the  addition  of  an  equal  weight  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Some  authorities  advocate  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  the 
ammonium  salt ;  this  is  not  on’y  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the 
salt,  but,  no  doubt,  with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  solution  clear,  and 
the  negative  also.  It  is  better,  I  think,  to  use  the  acid  bath  separately 
as  already  indicated,  the  mercury  intensifier  formula  being  left  at: 
bichloride  of  mercury,  1  part;  chloride  of  ammonium,  1  part; 
water,  20  parts.  When  an  absolutely  clean  and  dry  negative  is 
placed  in  the  above  bath,  the  conversion  of  the  silver  deposit  into  the 
double  salt  of  mercury  and  silver  is  accomplished  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  after  a  thorough  soaking  and  washing  it  is  ready  for  treatment  by 
various  methods.  Taking  these  from  the  weakest  to  the  strongest  in  their 
density  giving  effects,  a  simple  solution  of  soda  sulphite  will  often  give 
the  requisite  added  density ;  on  the  same  chemical  principles,  probably 
the  method  of  redeveloping  with  an  old  or  semi-normal  developer  of  the 
metol  or  hydroquinone  class  may  be  used,  often  with  very  good  results, 
the  blackening  or  darkening  is  gradual  and  under  control;  of  developing 
agents,  the  best  is  ferrous  oxalate,  but  I  fear  the  average  novice  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  make  this  solution.  After  soda  sulphite,  the  deepest 
black  will  be  got  with  the  usual  ammonium  solution,  1-20.  Any  over¬ 
density  can  be  reduced  by  longer  immersion  in  the  solution  ;  the  results 
here  are,  in  the  case  of  absolutely  clean  and  clear  negatives,  frequently 
very  good  indeed ;  this  must,  however,  be  qualified  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  the  heat-looking  negatives  are,  as  is  well  known,  by  no  means  the 
best  printers ;  with  the  above  ammonia  treatment  we  may  get  a  good 
sparkling  negative  when,  as  in  the  case  of  a  portrait  or  group,  a  more 
general  softness  would  be  better  and  give  the  retoucher  a  fairer  chance ; 
in  this  case  the  soda-sulphite  solution  would  be  the  better,  or  the 
redevelopment  method. 

The  uranium  intensifier  is  not,  I  think,  of  much  account ;  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  even  experienced  workers,  uncertain,  unless  you  add  a  few  drops 
of  the  mercury  solution,  when  the  results  are  often  much  improved. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  the  greatest  amount  of  density,  there  is 
nothing  in  my  experience  to  come  up  to  the  intensifier  associated  with 
the  name  of  B.  J.  Edwards,  the  formula  for  which  may  be  seen  in  the 


almanacs  of  the  early  gelatine 
follows : — 

days. 

1. 

This  solution  works  out 

Mercu  ry  bichloride  . . 

Water  . 

2. 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 

Water . . . . 

3. 

Hypo  soda  . 

Water  . 

Pour  2  into  1,  and  add  3,  the  red  iodide  of  mercury  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  iodide  to  the  mercury  solution  is  quickly  dissolved  on 
adding  the  hypo  solution,  and  the  fluid,  a  one-solution  intensifier,  is 
ready  for  immediate  use.  Tne  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  negative  is 
again  wetted  and  then  placed  in  this  solution  ;  the  action  is  rapid,  some¬ 
times  a  few  seconds  only  being  required ;  the  action  may  be  slowed  by 
the  addition  of  more  hypo— an  advantage  which  will  often  be  appreciated. 
Edwards’s  intensifier  is  the  only  one  I  know  which  can  be  said  to  shorten 
the  preliminary  washing,  i.e.,  the  negative  well  fixed  and  only  moderately 
washed  may  be  immersed  in  the  solution  at  once.  The  novice  will  find 
it  safer,  however,  to  go  a  bit  slower,  thoroughly  fix,  and  wash,  and  clear 
his  negative,  and  dry  before  attacking  the  redevelopment  problem. 

Many  negatives,  particularly  those  developed  with  metol,  quinol, 
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and  the  like,  show  a  tendency  to  frill ;  not  only  does  the  application  of 
black  enamel  or  varnish — a  thin  line  all  round  the  edge — give  a  finish  to 
a  clean  negative,  but  we  may  carry  through  with  more  safety  the  fore¬ 
going  operations. 

The  action  of  these  intensifying  solutions  should  be  studied,  if  only 
because  of  the  extent  to  which  the  character  of  a  negative  can  be 
altered,  thus  affecting  its  value  as  a  picture- giving  plate;  but 
we  have  to  consider  permanency,  and  of  the  methods  enumerated  how 
i  many  result  in  negatives  which  will  last  ?  Personally,  I  have  always 
mistrusted  the  coloured  negative,  that  is,  the  negative  toned  or  intensified 
to  a  brown  or  yellowish-brown  colour.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  deep 
black  intensified  negative,  well  coated  with  varnish — a  most  important 
point  with  all  intensified  negatives — should  not  last  our  time.  For  the 
rest,  they  should  be  only  the  means  to  an  end,  namely,  the  reproduction 
of  the  original  negative  by  means  of  a  transparency,  if  permanent  records 
are  wanted.  j.  pIKE, 


ALBUMENISED  PAPER  PRINTING. 

Recently  two  contributors  had  articles  on  P.O.P.  and  C.C.  papers, 
which  may  be  described  as  stating  the  case  for  these  methods  of  silver 
printing  in  the  most  favourable  way.  Surely,  in  the  oldest  photographic 
journal,  albumen,  the  earliest  of  the  printing  processes,  may  have  a 
hearing,  so  that  judgment  may  not  go  against  it  by  default. 

In  any  comparison  the  important  question  of  negatives  needs  to  be 
considered.  It  is  as  easy  to  produce  the  delicate  and  somewhat  thin 
negatives  required  for  either  of  the  newer  printing  processes  as  it  is  to  get 
the  denser  ones  used  for  albumen.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  retouch  them 
adequately.  Another  important  point  is  that  in  many  businesses  carbon 
printing  is  making  considerable  headway,  and  negatives  made  have  to  be 
employed  in  producing  both  carbon  and  silver  prints.  Negatives  suitable 
for  carbon  are  too  vigorous  and  dense  to  yield  the  most  perfect  results  in 
P.O.P.  or  C.C.,  and  the  worker,  in  most  cases,  falls  back  on  albumen. 
I  know  that  many  people  do  not  object  to  buying  prints  made  from  a 
negative  too  strong  and  with  gradations  which  the  paper  used  will  not 
render  ;  but  I  am  viewing  the  matter  from  a  perhaps  more  ideal  stand¬ 
point.  I  venture  to  think,  too,  that  the  appearance  of  a  good  albumen 
print,  with  its  moderately  glossy  surface,  is  more  pleasing  to  the  educated 
person,  and  is,  to  use  a  somewhat  slang  expression,  more  “  class.” 

But  let  us  dwell  no  longer  on  comparison,  but  briefly  go  over  the 
making  of  an  albumen  print,  pointing  out  one  or  two  matters  which 
have  in  my  hands  been  conducive  to  ease  in  working  and  success. 
Assuming  .that  home-sensitised  paper  is  used,  I  may  say,  heretical 
though  it  may  sound,  that  so  long  as  the  silver  bath  is  clear,  and  nitrate 
of  silver  is  added  proportionately  to  the  number  of  sheets  sensitised,  no 
elaborate  bath-faking  is  necessary.  With  common  care  and  cleanliness 
in  working,  the  bath  will  work  month  after  monih  without  hitch.  Even 
frequent  filtering  may  be  dispensed  with  if  care  be  taken  to  decant  the 
clear  portion  of  the  bath,  leaving  any  slight  sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Winchester.  Filtering  is  an  advantage,  of  course,  and  the  bath 
should  be  filtered  and  occasionally  shaken  up  with  a  little  kaolin ;  but  the 
whole  working  is  so  simple  and  so  little  likely  to  get  out  of  order  if 
common  sense  be  used  and  common  care  taken,  that  one  feels  the  in¬ 
structions  in  some  of  the  handbooks  and  almanacs  may  frighten  the 
worker  with  their  over-elaboration.  The  silver  bath  for  paper  is  a  much 
more  robust  affair  than  the  negative  silver  bath  of  the  wet  plate 
worker. 

The  sooner  the  sensitised  paper  is  printed  after  preparation  the 
better ;  but  without  deterioration  it  may  be  kept  a  couple  of  days  at 
almost  any  part  of  the  year,  and  in  winter  three  or  four  days  without 
yellowing.  Where  large  batches  of  prints  are  daily  produced  the  paper 
is,  of  course,  floated  each  night  and  toned  the  night  following.  The  old 
expedient  of  using  blotting  paper,  saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of 
washing  soda  and  dried,  as  a  pad  in  the  printing  frame  is  an  admirable 
preventive  of  yellowing,  and  metal  spots  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
loose  cloth  pads  cannot  but  contain  tiny  particles  of  metal  worn  from 
springs  and  hinges,  and  should  be  well  brushed  pretty  frequently ;  but,  as 
the  soda  paper  pads  are  renewed  every  few  months  or  weeks,  these  tiny 
particles  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  silver  paper,  and  immunity 
from  metal  spots  results. 

Trimmed  to  size,  the  prints  are  placed  in  about  three  gallons  of  tepid 
water,  to  which  a  handful  of  common  salt  has  been  added.  This  reddens 
them,  enabling  the  progress  of  toning  to  be  judged,  and  the  salt  is  quickly 
washed  out  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water.  Toning  in  the  acetate  bath 
proceeds  evenly  and  quickly,  and  when  the  desired  colour  is  obtained, 
which  may  be  judged  both  by  transmitted  and  reflected  light,  each  being 
a  guide,  the  print  is  passed  again  into  a  weak  salt  bath  which  stops  the 
toning  action. 

In  the  matter  of  fixation  we  owe  much  to  the  careful  investigations  of 
Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy,  as  published  in  their  1897  Convention  paper. 
The  hypo  is  made  up  according  to  their  standard,  a  ten  per  cent,  solution, 
rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  1  drachm  of  -880  ammonia  to  40  ozs. 
(1  quart)  of  hypo  solution.  The  time  of  fixation  is  ten  minutes,  and 
each  print  is  turned  over  separately,  at  least  once  during  fixing.  The 
alkalinity  of  the  fixing  bath  appears  to  be  a  perfect  preventive  of  blisters. 
Out  of  thousands  of  prints  made  in  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  only 


had  one  blister,  and  that  was  caused  by  the  print  kinking  in  the  corner  of 
the  washer. 

The  importance  of  the  first  half  hour  in  washing  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated,  and  if  the  prints  receive  attention  during  that  time  there  need 
belittle  doubt  of  their  permanency.  In  mounting  and  finishing  there  is 
no  difference  between  albumen  and  P.O.P.  or  C.C.  Gelatine  or  starch  is 
all  that  can  be  desired  as  a  mountaut,  and  the  modern  roller  burnishers 
will  give  a  gloss  which  should  satisfy  the  most  exacting. 

C.  H.  Hewitt. 


HOLLINGER  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A  country  professional  writes:  “It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  your 
contemporary,  the  Practical  Photographer,  for  September,  appearing  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
for  August  26,  should  contain  an  able  article,  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  on 
‘Portraiture  under  a  cloud  ’ — an  article  which  I  would  recommend  all 
professional  photographers  to  read  alongside  your  Ex  Cathedra  quotations 
of  Mr.  Hollinger.  No  professional  photographer,  I  imagine,  with  any 
understanding  of  artistic  portraiture  or  any  ambition  for  photography, 
will  deny  the  truth  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  strictures.  There  are  not  many, 
however,  who  seem  to  be  in  a  position  to  ‘  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,’ 
as  Mr.  Hollinger  has  done,  or  else  there  are  few  who  have  the  courage. 
I  say  not  many  who  have  the  opportunity,  for  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  there  are  manufacturing  towns  where  the  population  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  artisan  cla^s,  whose  sole  ideas  of  perfection  are  white, 
smooth  flesh,  and  brilliant  polish.  To  adopt  drastic  measures  for  the  art 
education  of  such  would  be  suicidal.  It  remains,  however,  for  each 
photographer  to  decide  whether  there  is,  in  hiB  own  locality,  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  to  appreciate  a  class  of  work  similar  to  that  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hollinger,  and  whose  purses  are  deep  enough  to  pay  the  prices 
which  undoubtedly  contribute  to  successful  working.  Many  people  want 
a  thing  simply  because  a  big  price  is  asked,  and  value  it  according  to 
what  they  pay  for  it.  Mr.  Sutcliffe  also  remarks,  in  another  periodical, 
anent  Mr.  Strauss’s  suggestion  of  a  circulating  exhibition  of  Engl  s’l 
photographs,  that  the  taste  of  American  customers  is  superior  to  tha.  of 
Britons,  and  this  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  safe,  even  in  the 
larger  towns  of  England,  to  make  a  bold  stand,  and  lead  instead  of 
blindly  following,  and  giving  to  an  ignorant  public  ‘  the  cheapest  and 
the  shiniest.’ 

“Granted,  however,  that  there  are  fair  probabilities  of  success  in  follow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hollinger’s  lead,  some  will  ask  whether  it  is  altogether  an 
advantage  to  go  to  such  an  extreme  as  he  appears  to  have  done.  No 
retouching,  no  posing,  no  lighting,  no  anything,  except  focussing  and 
exposure.  Perhaps  many  of  us  would  be  inclined  to  do  a  little  posing, 
just  a  slight  alteration,  and  to  regulate  the  light  a  trifle.  It  could  be 
done  without  fussing  or  worrying,  and  the  probability  is  the  result  woull 
be  superior.  But  the  question  is,  Does  not  a  great  deal  of  the  success 
depend  on  the  extreme  to  which  the  thing  has  been  carried?  “The 
people  like  it  all  light,  it’s  so  different  from  the  rest’ — an  appreciation 
of  individuality  that  must  be  encouraging,  and  a  departure  on  the  part  of 
the  worker  from  *  the  dead  level  of  commonplace  excellence,’  that  is, 
we  trust,  only  the  beginning  of  better  things  all  round.  This  is,  perhaps, 
what  Mr.  Hollinger  meant  when  he  said:  ‘he  quit  knowing  anything.’ 
He  stripped  off  the  old  bad  traditions  and  the  conventionalities  that 
have  flourished  like  ivy  round  the  photographic  tree,  strangling  its  life. 
His  method  is  a  sort  of  reversion  to  type. 

“But  let  the  worker  who  reads  Mr.  Hollinger’s  words  pause  a  moment 
before  supposing  tbat  his  work  is  just  so  much  blind  snap-shooting  and 
trusting  to  chance.  v 

“Mr.  Hollinger  is  a  photographer  of  experience.  ,  He  got  21.  2s.  a 
dozen  for  his  portraits  before  he  went  to  New  York,  and  to  his  new 
sphere  and  his  new  method  of  work  he  brought  all  his  experience  of 
sitters  and  all  his  technical  knowledge.  Then  he  devoted  himself  to 
a  study  of  art,  both  in  its  theory  and  through  its  achievement,  and  to 
an  endeavour  to  grasp  ‘  what  the  people  enj  >yed  and  why  they  enjoyed 
it.’  How  few  professional  photographers  read  the  photographic  and  art 
magazines  month  by  month,  particularly  the  latter!  A  fiddling  formula 
receives  far  more  attention  than  those  principles  which  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  the  best  work.  How  many  bolster  up  their  ignorance 
of  those  principles  by  the  lavish  use  of  accessories !  The  old  posing 
with  its  artificiality  and  affectedness  is  banished  from  Mr.  Hollinger’s 
studio ;  ‘  it’s  the  simplest,  homeliest  place  you  have  ever  seen.’  The 
pictures  of  accessories  which  the  average  English  customer  styles  “so 
pretty  ”  have  no  place  there.  Instead  he  photographs  men  as  he  sees 
them,  and  he  is  skilful  enough  to  see  them  as  they  are.  Of  course,  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  American  that  he  wishes  to  be  represented  as  he  is. 
The  Englishman  generally  wants  to  look  like  some  one  else. 

“  As  we  read  and  reread  the  sayings  of  Mr.  Hollinger,  we  long  that  a 
Hollinger  might  arise  in  every  town  of  importance  in  this  country.  A 
few  photographers  there  may  be  who  are  striving  to  elevate  the  art.  But 
what  are  they  among  so  many?  Would  not  the  public  respect  a  man 
who  ceased  toadying  to  it  and  said :  ‘  Here  is  my  work,  this  is  what  I 
think  right;  if  you  like  it,  pay  me  for  my  skill  and  knowledge ;  if  not, 
leave  it.’  What  does  the  public  think  of  the  quack  and  the  charlatan? 
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The  most  ignorant  and  gullible,  it  must  be  admitted,  buy  his  pills  and 
nostrums,  and  poison  themselves,  only  too  slowly.  But  the  great  majority 
go  to  the  respectable  practitioner.  Are  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  photo¬ 
graphers  to  remain  in  a  sort  of  parallelism  with  the  quack  ?  Are  the 
show-cases  always  to  be  filled  with  ‘  the  cheapest  and  the  shiniest?  ’  ” 

- ♦ - 

SPOTS  ON  NEGATIVES. 


The  solutions  which  I  employ,  and  which  keep  well,  are  as  foHows 


Lead  nitrate . 

Potass,  ferricyanide 
Distilled  water . 

Intensipier. 

...  4 

0 

Sulphite  of  soda . 

Water  . 

Reducer. 

...  10 
...  100 

Mb.  Bolton's  able  article  in  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  of 
July  1  interested  me  greatly,  inasmuch  as  I  myself  suffered  agonies 
by  reason  of  the  blaek  and  brown  spots  he  describes  ;  and,  as  I  found  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  method  of  preventing  their  appearance,  it  struck 
me  that  many  of  my  fellow-craftsmen  would  like  to  share  in  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  therefrom. 

I  had  one  or  two  important  negatives  spoiled  in  this  way  before  I  took 
the  trouble  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  matter.  I  went  through  almost 
the  same  process  as  did  the  writer  of  the  previous  article,  and  ultimately 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  i.e.,that  the  source  of  the  trouble  arose  in 
the  water.  I  then  knew  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  filter  all 
the  water  used,  and  to  do  so  in  a  quick  and  simple  manner. 

An  easy  way  of  doing  so  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  which  I 
immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out ;  how,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  as 
lucidly  as  possible.  I  took  a  pocket  handkerchief  and  placed  in  the  centre 
of  it  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool  and  then  tied  it  with  string  tightly  round  the 
outlet  of  the  tap,  and  upon  turning  on  a  flow  of  water  I  foun$  that  the 
supply  was  not  impeded  in  the  least,  and  after  washing  all  dishes  and 


bottles,  and  making  up  fresh  solutions,  developed,  fixed,  and  washed  a 
negative  which  proved  to  be  absolutely  free  from  the  annoying  spots. 

Making  a  small  bag  about  four  inches  long  by  three  inches  broad  and 
loosely  filling  it  with  ordinary  wadding,  I  tied  it  tightly  round  the  tap  in 
place  of  the  handkerchief  ;  this  I  used  for  about  a  week, when  I  removed 
it,  and  found,  that  the  wadding  and  inside  of  the  bag  was  a  strong  yellow 
colour  and  covered  with  tiny  black  specks. 

I  procured  a  few  yards  of  common  calico  and  the  same  of  common 
wadding,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  sewing  machine  and  the  kind  services  of  a 
lady  friend,  I  had  in  half  an  hour  a  sufficient  supply  to  last  for  a  couple 
of  years,  each  bag  filled  with  wadding  and  a  piece  of  string  placed 
inside  ready  for  use. 

Each  Monday  morning,  on  commencing  business,  I  remove  the  dirty 
and  corroded  filter,  and  replace  it  with  a  new  one  from  my  box,  which  I 
kepp  handy  in  the  dark  room. 

I  can  only  add  that,  by  their  means,  I  have  had  a  freedom  from  spots 
for  some  five  or  six  years.  Jesse  Landon. 

- ♦ - 

INTENSIFICATION  WITH  LEAD. 

[From  Wiener  Freie  Plotographen  Zeitung  through  Revue  Suisse .] 

I*  187G  Eder  &  T6th  published  in  the  Photographische  Correspondtnz  a 
method  of  intensification  by  means  of  the  salts  of  lead.  Mercury  intensi¬ 
fication  is  still  the  method  most  generally  employed,  but  the  disadvantages 
accompany  ing  its  use  have  offered  inducement  to  search  for  an  alternative 
process.  I  have  tried  the  method  recommended  by  Eder  &  Toth,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  it  should  have  fallen  into  discredit,  for  it  certainly 
possesses  some  distinct  advantages  over  mercury  intensification.  My 
experiments,  however,  have  led  me  to  discard  the  potassium  sulphide  and 
hyposulphite  of  soda  employed  by  Eder  &  Toth,  and  to  use  in  their 
place  a  hydroquinone  developer  and  sulphite  of  soda.  An  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  success  is  thorough  washing  of  the  plate  before  intensification, 
and  careful  preservation  of  the  lead  solution  in  the  dark.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  solutions  of  lead  are  less  dangerous  than  salts  of  mercury. 


Blackening  Solution. 

Any  ordinary  hydroquinone  developer. 

The  practical  method  of  procedure  is  that  usually  adopted,  the  plate 
being  well  washed  after  each  bath.  The  operations  can  be  performed  in 
ordinary  daylight. 

Whilst  in  the  lead  bath  the  plate  should  be  carefully  watched  in  order 
to  avoid  over-intensification,  for  the  process  has  this  advantage  over  the 
usual  methods,  viz.,  that  the  action  can  be  pushed  much  further,  and 
vigorous  printing  density  obtained  on  exceedingly  thin  negatives.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  intensification  the  plate  becomes  more  or  less  yellow, 
passing  finally  to  white,  and  beooming  dark  brown  in  the  darkening 
process.  If  the  intensification  produced  is  not  sufficient,  the  process  can 
be  readily  repeated  as  many  times  as  necessary.  If  the  plate  is  placed 
in  a  bath  of  potassium  sulpiride,  the  image  becomes  an  intense  blaok ;  but 
this  is  a  procedure  which  I  do  not  recommend,  first,  because  of  the 
objectionable  odour  of  the  sulphide,  and,  secondly,  because  when  thus 
treated  the  plate  is  not  open  to  subsequent  treatment.  To  reduce  the 
plate  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  lead  bath  until  it  is  bleached  com¬ 
pletely  through  ;  it  is  then  placed  in  the  sulphite  of  soda  solution,  or,  if  a 
long  washing  is  not  objected  to,  into  the  usual  fixing  bath,  until 
sufficiently  reduced.  It  is  then  blackened  with  the  hydroquinone  de¬ 
veloper.  If  necessary,  the  whole  operation  can  be  repeated. 

Plates  treated  with  the  above  inteneifier  have  the  following  advantages 
over  those  treated  with  mercury. 

1.  They  are  capable  of  practically  unlimited  intensification. 

2.  Provided  they  were  originally  free  from  veil,  they  remain  absolutely 
clear  ;  or,  if  the  veil  is  only  slight,  it  can  be  removed  by  reduction. 

3.  The  grain  of  the  plate  is  not  made  any  coarser  than  by  other 
intensifiers. 

4.  Plates  treated  with  an  alkaline  sulphide  are  absolutely  permanent. 

The  first  plates  which  I  intensified  by  means  of  a  developer  have  not 

(at  the  end  of  nine  months)  shown  any  tendency  to  change,  a  test  which 
is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  sufficient  to  justify  their  claims  to  permanency. 

Paul  Hirechfeldt. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

X-ray  Photography  and  Surg*ery. — The  Photographisclm 
Wochenblatt  mentions  that  the  hospital  ship,  Relief,  was  fitted  out 
with  Rontgen  apparatus  by  the  United  States  for  the  Cuban  expedi¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  the  results  were  highly  satisfactory.  One 
remarkable  bullet  wound  is  instanced.  The  shot  entered  the  right 
arm  at  the  elbow,  traversed  the  length  of  the  upper  arm,  passed 
through  the  chest  down  the  left  arm,  and  lodged  in  the  left  elbow, 
breaking  the  bone. 


Transfer  Paper. — The  Photogrccphische  Chronik  publishes  the 
following  method  of  preparing  transfer  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Fleck. 
Clean  paper,  mad§  from  rags,  is  stretched  in  the  coating  frame,  and 
coated  with  the  following  celluloid  solution  : — 

Celluloid  scraps .  35  grammes. 

Absolute  alcohol  .  400  e.  c. 

Ether  .  600  „ 

Castor  oil  .  15  „ 

When  dry  the  paper  is  passed  through  the  press  several  times  with 
constantly  increasing  pressure.  The  paper  is  then  moistened  with 
boiled  water,  1000  c.  c. ;  ether,  50  c.  c. ;  and  alcohol,  30  c.  c.  The 
paper  is  again  passed  through  the  press  repeatedly  until  dry.  If  the 
paper  does  not  strip  well  when  dry,  which  is  possible  in  summer 
time,  it  should  be  moistened  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic 
acid.  The  transfer  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  sharpness  and 
delicacy.  This  transfer  paper  is  the  best  for  three-colour  work,  as  it 
does  not  expand  if  a  good  description  of  paper  has  been  selected. 


Leaky  Wooden  Vessels. — According  to  the  Photographische 
Monatschrift  fur  Medizin,  these  may  be  rendered  water-tight  in  the 
following  manner  :  Sink  them  in  a  solution  of  glue  until  they  are 
saturated,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  cane  sugar,  molasses,  or  glyce¬ 
rine  and  water.  Lastly,  immerse  them  in  water  glass.  They  are 
nob  only  rendered  waterproof,  but  their  durability  is  increased. 
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Flashlight  Portraiture.— Readers  of  the  Photographische 
Cwrespondenz,  doubtless,  will  notice  a  clever  study  in  portraiture  by 
Oeesar  Kunwald,  and,  as  it  is  indistinguishable  from  daylight  studio 
work,  the  author’s  method  is  worth  attention.  The  rapidity  of 
exposure  in  flashlight  photography  is  an  advantage  perhaps  out¬ 
weighing  all  the  drawbacks  attending  the  same,  as  it  enables  the 
operator  to  secure  those  momentary  expressions  that  so  often  are  the 
charm  of  successful  portraiture.  For  the  flash-lamp  powder  the 
author  uses  magnesium,  permanganate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of 
antimony,  in  the  respective  proportions  of  3,  4|,  1.  The  coarse 
particles  should  be  removed  by  sifting.  As  permanganate  of  potash 
is  most  irritating  to  the  mucous  membranes,  the  mouth  should  be 
protected  with  a  handkerchief,  and  the  nostrils  plugged  with  cotton¬ 
wool  whilst  sifting  the  powder.  (We  would  also  recommend 
protection  of  the  eyes.)  The  mixture  is  explosive,  and  therefore 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  handling  it.  If  the  combined 
powder  is  kept  ready  for  use,  it  should  be  preserved  in  small  strong, 
well-closed  glass  vessels.  The  lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  box  of  trapezoid 
form  as  a  smoke  trap.  The  front  of  the  box  is  of  ground  glass, 
66  cm.  high  and  38  cm.  broad.  The  back  is  58  cm.  high  and  22  cm. 
broad.  From  front  to  back  the  distance  is  22  cm.  The  interior  of 
the  box  is  covered  with  bright  tin  for  reflection  of  the  light.  A 
small  brass  tube  passes  through  the  side  of  the  box  to  connect  the 
lamp  with  the  indiarubber  ball  used  for  projecting  the  powder 
through  the  lamp  flame.  The  top  of  the  box  is  provided  with  a 
cardboard  door,  14  cm.  square,  hinged  with  leather  at  the  back  and 
covered  with  tin.  This  allows  for  the  escape  of  air  when  the  ball  is 
pressed,  but,  as  it  immediately  falls  back  in  its  place,  scarcely  any 
smoke  passes  through.  The  box  is  taken  from  the  room,  opened,  and 
the  tin  wiped  after  tach  exposure.  The  quantity  of  powder  to  be  used 
may  be  determined  roughly  as  follows :  Given  the  quantity  used  for 
a  successful  exposure,  as  found  by  experiment,  let  Lx  represent  the 
distance  of  object,  dx  the  aperture  of  lens,  and  Gx  the  weight  of 
powder  used  ;  then  the  quantity  of  powder  for  another  exposure  may 
be  calculated  by  the  following  formula,  in  which  L  represents  the 
distance  cf  object,  D  the  aperture  of  lens,  and  G  the  weight  of 
powder  required  : — 


For  focussing,  a  small  lantern  is  used  the  front  of  which  is  covered 
with  ground  glass  bearing  a  small  geometrical  figure  cut  out  of 
hlack  paper.  The  reflectors  are  made  of  white  cotton  satin,  and  with 
these  the  top,  side,  and  bottom  light  may  be  regulated  with  ease. 
The  lamp  should  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance  for  groups  or  large 
objects,  by  from  6  to  7]  feet  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  distance 
for  a  single  portrait. 


Enamelling1  Prints. — Th v  Photo-Gazette  mentions  that  prints 
which  refuse  to  strip  from  the  glass  support  in  the  process  of  enamel¬ 
ling  may  easily  be  removed  by  moistening  them  from  the  back  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  formalin.  As  soon  as  dry  they  will  strip 
easily. 


Photographing'  Drawings  and  Paintings. — Professor 
A.  Albert  refers,  in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz,  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  attending  the  reproduction  of  pencil  drawings  on  paper  yellow 
with  age.  Even  orthochromatic  processes,  wet  or  dry,  will  only 
give  thin  negatives,  and  if  greater  contrast  is  aimed  at  the  lines  will 
suffer.  If  the  drawing  is  placed  under  a  sheet  of  yellowish- green 
plate  glass,  it  will  present  greater  contrast  to  the  eye,  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  under  the  same  conditions  will  be  found  of  much 
greater  vigour.  In  copying  old  oil  paintings,  water,  glycerine, 
albumen,  or  a  mixture  of  these  ingredients,  is  frequently  recom¬ 
mended  to  clear  the  picture.  But  these  washes  are  injurious,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  painting  is  damaged.  A  very  simple  and  safe  means 
consists  in  cleaning  the  surface  with  cotton-wool  dipped  in  olive  oil. 
The  pledget  should  be  frequently  changed  to  get  rid  of  the  dust  and 
dirt.  The  surface  should  be  finished  by  means  of  a  clean  cloth, 
gently  rubbed  over  until  the  last  traces  of  oil  are  removed*  The 
colours  and  the  drawings  in  the  shadows  will  gain  in  effect,  and 
retouching  may  be  dispensed  with. 


The  Paper  Stisag'. — We  read  in  the  Photographiiche  Mit- 
teilungen  that  the  Chemische  Fabrik  (late  E.  Schering)  declined  to 
join  the  ring,  and  has  striven  to  obtain  a  suitable  paper  to  replace  the 
monopolised  article.  The  Company  has  recently  submitted  some 


celloidine  paper,  ooated  on  a  different  make,  to  the  Laboratory  of  the 
Berlin  Technical  School.  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  reports  in  highly  favour¬ 
able  terms  upon  it,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  results  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  those  obtained  upon  syndicate  paper.  It  appears  that  the 
head  of  the  photographic  department,  Herr  Alfred  Herzheim.  has 
been  working  for  some  time  with  Herr  Felix  Schoeller,  jun.,  at  Burg 
Gretesch  near  Liistringen,  with  tbe  object  making  a  paper  to 
replace  the  Rives  and  Steinbach  products.  Their  efforts  huve  been 
successful,  and  the  Schering  Factory  thinks  the  new  article  will 
achieve  great  success  in  Germany. 


A  New  Colour  Printing'  Process. — According  to  the 
Tecknische  Rundschau ,  patent  has  been  applied  for  to  protect  a  new 
process  called  steno-chromography.  The  Weser  Zeitung  has  made 
some  remarks  concerning  the  process,  and  further  details  are 
awaited  with  considerable  interest.  The  process  appears  to  be 
especially  suitable  for  the  printing  of  bank  notes,  &c.,  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  counterfeit  the  prints  by  any  of  the  methods  at  present 
known.  It  is  also  adapted  to  the  printing  of  coloured  illustrations 
simultaneously  with  the  text,  either  at  one  or  several  printings,  as 
may  be  desired.  Although  the  illustrations  may  be  in  several 
colours,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  down  the  paper  more  than  once. 
The  prints  may  be  either  in  litho  or  typographic  style,  and  in  the 
latter  case  th«  process  is  applicable  to  revolving  presses.  The 
German  Government  has  constructed  a  press  according  to  the 
specifications  of  ffie  inventor,  J.  M.  Heppler.  The  results  have  been 
found  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  Government  has  taken  over  part 
of  the  patent.  The  Deutsche  Phot ographen- Zeitung  remarks  that  such 
an  invention  should  prove  of  great  value  in  three-colour  printing. 


BAS-RELIEF  PHOTOGRAPHY :  FARIS  AND  MASON’S  PROCESS. 

The  inventors  of  this  process  thus  describe  it :  We  take  a  piece  of 
sufficiently  thin  sheet-lead,  or  any  other  suitable  sheet  metal  capable  otf 
receiving  and  retaining  impressions  from  a  stylus  or  other  suitable 
tracing  instrument  (e.g.  thin  sheet  copper  will  do,  but  we  prefer  lead  to 
other  metals,  it  being  cheap  and  very  ductile),  and  we  place  this  upon  a 
pad  of  blotting-paper  or  other  suitable  yielding  substance.  Upon  the 
said  sheet  lead  or  other  metal  we  place,  face  upwards,  a  photographic 
print,  which  may  be  fastened  to  the  said  sheet  lead  or  other  metal  with 
gum  or  glu«,  or  otherwise,  on  one  edge  or  several  edges  of  the  print. 
Tnis  print  should  be  of  paper  sufficiently  thin  to  admit  of  tracing  through 
it  with  facility,  but  not  so  thin  as  to  be  liable  to  tear  under  the  stylus  or 
other  tracing  instrument.  Or  the  said  print  may  be  merely  placed  upon 
the  sheet  lead  or  other  metal,  and  be  secured  thereon  by  drawing  pins  or 
otherwise.  The  print  being  thus  fastened  or  secured  to  the  sheet  lead 
or  other  metal,  we  trace  through  the  said  print  on  to  the  said  sheet  lead 
or  other  metal,  so  as  to  indent  into  the  latter  such  outlines  and  details 
as  may  be  necessary,  using  for  this  purpose  a  lead  pencil  or  any  suitable 
stylus  or  pointed  instrument.  We  then  remove  the  print,  and  with  the 
said  pencil  or  stylus  complete  the  embossing  of  the  sheet  lead  or  other 
metal  from  behind,  or  indent  it  from  the  front,  or  both,  as  may  be 
required,  until  a  suitable  bas-relief  is  produced.  In  so  completing  the 
embossing,  the  said  sheet  lead  or  other  metal  should  be  placed  face  down¬ 
wards  upon  a  board  of  sufficient  thickness,  wherein  is  cut  a  hole  corre¬ 
sponding  to,  but  slightly  larger  than,  the  outline  of  the  figure  to  be 
embossed,  and  the  embossing  of  such  figure  may  be  done  above  such 
hole,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  wooden  frame  of  suitable  size  and  depth  will 
do,  or  a  cardboard  box  of  suitable  size  and  depth  turned  bottom  upwards, 
and  having  a  hole  as  described  cut  in  the  bottom  thereof,  may  be  used. 
In  each  case  tbe  sheet  lead  or  other  metal  may,  if  desired,  be  secured  to 
the  board,  frame,  or  cardboard  box  by  pins  or  otherwise,  or  be  merely 
placed  thereon,  and  be  moved  about  and  reversed  as  desired. 

We  then  place  the  bas-relief  face  upwards  upon  a  rigid,  flat,  smooth 
surface,  and  pour  over  or  place  upon  the  said  bas-relief  plaster  of  Paris 
(properly  mixed  with  water).  When  this  has  dried  and  set  hard  it  forms 
a  mould  the  counterpart  of  the  leaden  or  other  metal  bas-relief,  which  is 
then  removed.  Or  the  leaden  or  other  metal  bas-relief  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  said  mould  so  as  to  constitute  part  thereof.  The  said 
mould  may  either  be  made  “  small,”  by  which  term  we  mean  a  mould 
including  only  the  embossed  portion  of  the  bas-relief,  or  the  intaglio 
impression  thereof,  and  not  the  adjacent  plane  surface,  but  leaving,  of 
course,  a  sufficient  margin  to  give  sufficient  strength  to  the  mould,  and 
to  allow  for  the  subsequent  trimming  of  the  die.  (In  this  case  we  trim 
or  pare  the  edges  of  the  die  made  in  the  said  mould,  as  hereinafter 
described,  to  the  outline  of  the  figure  to  be  embossed,  as  hereinafter 
described).  Or  the  said  mould  may  be  “  large  ”  (by  which  term  we  mean 
a  mould  ineluding  not  only  the  embossed  portion  of  the  bas-relief,  or  the 
intaglio  impression  thereof,  but  also  so  much  of  the  adjacent  plane 
surface  of  the  said  bas-relief,  or  produced  thereby,  as  may  be  necessary), 
and  thick  by  placing  the  bas-relief  face  upwards  (upon  a  suitable  rigid 
flat  and  smooih  surface),  within  a  frame  of  sufficient  length  and  breadth 
relatively  to  the  print  to  be  embossed,  and  of  sufficient  depth,  and  then 
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filling  xip  the  said  frame  level  with  its  upper  edges  with  plaster  of  Paris 
(properly  mixed  with  water). 

Having  thus  made  a  mould,  we  sufficiently  soften  a  piece  of  gutta  percha 
in  hot  water,  and  with  it  we  fill  (or  fill  and  cover)  the  said  mould.,  When 
the  gutta  percha  has  sufficiently  hardened,  it  is  removed  from  the  said 
mould,  and  when  it  has  dried  and  hardened,  and  has  been  suitably 
trimmed  (with  a  knife  or  other  suitable  instrument),  it  constitutes  a  die 
upon  which  photographic  prints  corresponding  (as  regards  subject)  with 
the  original  print  may  be  embossed. 

If  the  metal  bas-relief  has  been  left  in  the  plaster  of  Paris  mould  as 
hereinbefore  described,  the  said  metal  bas-relief,  strengthened  by  the 
backing  of  gutta  percha,  may,  when  the  said  gutta  percha  has  sufficiently 
hardened,  be  removed  from  the  said  mould,  and  (having  been  trimmed  if 
necessary)  will  together  with  the  said  backing  of  gutta  percha  constitute 
a  die. 

If  a  “  small  ”  die,  trimmed  to  the  outline  of  the  photographic  figure 
to  be  embossed  be  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  up  with  the  softened 
gutta  percha  the  cavity  or  intaglio  (in  the  mould  from  which  such  die 
is  to  be  made)  representing  ssich  figure,  allowing,  of  course,  a  margin  for 
trimming  and  a  sufficient  thickness  of  gutta  percha.  But,  if  a  “  large  ” 
die  with  a  flat  surface  adjacent  to  the  bas-relief  of  such  figure  be  required, 
we  press  upon  the  “  large  ”  mould  made  within  the  frame  aforesaid  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  softened  gutta  percha,  not  merely  to  fill  the 
said  cavity  or  intaglio,  but  also  to  spread  over  or  cover  to  a  sufficient 
thickness  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the  said  mould. 

Having  thus  made  a  die  either  “  large  ”  or  “  small  ”  as  hereinbefore 
described  ( i.e .,  either  of  gutta  percha  alone  or  of  metal  backed  with  gutta 
percha),  we  take  a  frame  of  cardboard  or  other  suitable  material,  and  of 
suitable  size  (relatively  to  the  size  of  the  die  and  of  the  print  to  be 
embossed  thereon)  and  thickness,  and  gum,  glue,  clamp  or  otherwise  affix 
(face  downwards)  to  or  upon  the  under  side  of  such  frame  the  edges  of  the 
print  to  be  embossed  (i.e.,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  frame  is  held 
with  the  upper  side  towards  the  operator,  the  face  of  the  print  to  be 
embossed  is  visible  within  such  frame).  The  object  of  using  this  frame 
is  to  prevent  the  print  from  wrinkling  or  creasing  whilst  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  herein  next  referred  to.  We  then  place  the  print  face  upwards 
(and  still  affixed  to  the  frame)  upon  the  die  aforesaid,  which  is  supported 
by  a  flat,  smooth,  rigid  surface,  and  then  put  upon  the  print  some  soft 
yielding  substance  (such  as  a  small  bag  of  flour  or  of  powdered  chalk,  or 
some  cotton-wool  or  both)  interposing  tissue  paper  or  other  suitable  sub¬ 
stance  to  prevent  the  said  bag  or  pressing  substance  from  marking  the 
print.  We  then  subject  the  whole  to  pressure  in  a  suitable  press  or 
otherwise,  so  as  to  force  the  print  on  to  the  die  when  the  said  print 
assumes  the  form  of  the  said  die  and  becomes  a  bas-relief.  In  some 
cases  (especially  with  enamelled  prints)  we  find  it  advantageous,  before 
pressing  the  print  as  aforesaid,  to  apply  pressure  with  the  fingers  to  those 
portions  of  the  print  which  lie  or  rest  upon  the  most  prominent  portions 
of  the  die  (interposing  tissue  paper  or  other  suitable  substance  between 
the  fingers  and  the  said  print),  the  object  bting  to  prevent  the  cracking 
of  the  coating  or  the  paper  of  the  said  print. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  add  additional  sharpness  to  the 
outline  of  the  photographic  bas-relief,  by  pressing  or  tracing  around  the 
said  outline  with  a  suitable  stylus  or  other  suitable  instrument,  or  with 
the  fingers,  tissue  paper  or  other  suitable  material  being  interposed 
between  the  said  photographic  bas-relief  and  the  said  stylus,  or  other 
instrument  or  fingers. 

In  some  cases  ( e.g .,  in  the  case  of  a  photograph  of  a  person  with  a  very 
prominent  nose)  it  is  advisable  so  to  manipulate  the  bag  of  flour  or  other 
pressing  substance  that  there  shall  be  a  less  thickness  over  the  portions 
of  the  print  which  lieornst  upon  the  mopt  prominent  portions  of  the 
die,  which  portions  of  the  print  will  thus  be  subjected  to  only  the  amount 
of  pressure  necessary  to  bring  them  into  relief.  The  photographic  bas- 
relief  thus  produced  is  then  cut  out  or  otherwise  removed  from  the  frame, 
and  is  trimmed  and  mounted  in  any  usual  manner.  A  great  number  of 
facsimile  bas-relief  photographs  is  thus  obtainable  with  one  die  with  a 
minimum  of  labour  and  time. 

When  desirable,  the  bas-relief  photographs  may,  before  being  mounted, 
be  filled  in  or  stiffened  at  the  back  with  beeswax  (which  sets  at  once)  or 
other  suitable  material. 

The  foregoing  process  is  that  which  we  prefer,  but  it  may  be  modified 
in  many  ways. 

Thus,  for  example,  instead  of  using  a  die  as  herein  described,  the  said 
die  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  photographic  prints  (which  in  this 
case  should  be  on  thick,  strong  paper)  may  be  embossed  in  a  mould,  made 
(direct  from  the  metal  bas-relief  as  hereinbefore  described  with  reference 
to  the  “  large  ”  mould)  either  of  plaster  of  Paris  (mixed  with  water)  or  of 
gutta  percha.  When  plaster  of  Paris  is  used  for  making  the  mould,  the 
said  mould  must  be  made  of  sufficient  thickness  to  withstand  the  requisite 
pressure  ;  but,  when  gutta  percha  is  used  for  making  the  mould,  the  said 
mould  may  be  made  considerably  thinner  than  when  plaster  of  Paris  is 
used.  In  making  a  mould  of  gutta  percha,  the  metal  bas-relief  is  placed 
face  upwards  (upon  a  suitable  rigid,  flat,  and  smooth  surface)  within  a 
frame  of  sufficient  length  and  breadth  relatively  to  the  print  to  be  em¬ 
bossed  and  of  sufficient  de^th,  which  frame  is  then  filled  up  level  with 
its  upper  edges  with  softened  or  melted  gutta  percha.  If  the  gutta  percha 
used  for  making  the  mould  be  merely  softened  and  pressed  upon  the 


leaden  or  other  metal  bas-relief,  the  latter  should  first  be  filled  in  and 
strengthened  at  the  back  with  plaster  of  Paris  (mixed  with  water)  or  with 
other  suitable  supporting  material.  In  doing  this,  the  said  bas-relief 
should  not  be  placed  face  downwards  upon  any  hard  surface,  lest  th® 
weight  of  the  backing  before  ip  has  set  hard  should  flit  en  the  prominent 
parts  of  the  said  bas-relief  against  such  lurface.  To  prevent  this,  the 
said  bas  relief,  if  of  sufficiently  small  size,  should  be  supported  by  being 
pinned  or  otherwise  affixed  or  secured  at  its  edges  to  a  frame  of  sufficient 
depth.  If  the  metal  bas-relief  be  a  larger  one,  it  should  be  placed  face 
downwards  upon  a  board  of  sufficient  thickness,  wherein  is  cut  a  ho  e 
corresponding  in  form  to,  but  slightly  larger  than,  the  outline  of  the 
embossed  portion  of  the  said  bas-relief,  which  portion  will  enter  the  taid 
hole,  the  said  bas-relief  being,  if  necessary,  affixed  or  secured  to  the  *aid 
board  by  pins  or  otherwise.  Tue  object  of  using  the  board  hereinbefore 
last  referred  to  is  to  prevent  the  said  metal  bas-relief  from  “  bellying  ” 
or  bulging  under  the  weight  of  the  backing.  Or  cotton -wool  may,  if 
necessary,  be  placed  in  various  suitable  positions  within  the  hole  in  the 
said  board  and  beneath  the  metal  bas-relief,  for  the  same  purpose  as 
hertinbefore  last  stated  ;  but,  if  the  gutta  percha  is  to  be  melted,  it  may 
be  hell  in  any  suitable  flame,  and  be  dropped  upon  the  leaden  or  other 
metal  bas-relief,  which  in  this  case  will  not  require  the  backing  of  plaster 
of  Paris. 

In  making  a  mould  of  softened  gutta  peroha,  the  plaster  of  Paris  die 
hereinafter  described  may  be  substituted  for  the  aforesaid  metal  bas- 
relief,  the  advantage  of  this  being,  that  any  roughness  or  other  imper¬ 
fections  in  or  on  the  said  die  may  be  remedied  as  hereinafter  described, 
and  extra  detail  and  relief  may  be  added  thereto  by  carving  and  scraping, 
and  additional  depth  and  detail  will  thus  be  given  to  the  mould  made 
therefrom. 

Wfien  the  mould  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  of  melted  gutta  percha, 
the  metal  bas-relief  may  either  be  removed  therefrom,  or  be  allowed  to 
remain  therein  so  as  to  form  a  portion  of  the  said  mould.  When  the 
mould  is  made  of  plaster  of  Pans,  a  die  (if  desired)  may  be  made  there¬ 
from  with  softened  gutta  percha,  whether  the  metal  bas-relief  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  mould  or  not ;  but,  if  it  be  desired  to  make  a  die  from 
the  mould  made  of  melted  gutta  percha,  the  metal  bas-relief  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  said  mould  to  receive  the  melted  or  softened 
gutta  peicha  of  which  the  die  is  to  be  made. 

The  mould  having  been  thus  made,  the  bas-relief  photograph  is  obtained 
by  placing  the  photographic  print  face  downwards  upon  such  mould,  placing 
above  the  jrint  a  soft,  yielding  substance  and  subjecting  the  whole  to 
pressure  as  hereinbefore  described  with  reference  to  embossing  on  a 
die,  tissue  paper  being  (when  desirable)  interposed  between  the  print  and 
the  mould.  When  embossing  in  a  mould,  if  the  print  do  not  take  a  satis¬ 
factory  impression  of  the  deeper  port’ons  of  the  mould,  the  portions  of  the- 
said  p.int  which  require  to  be  accentuated  may  be  pressed  into  the  cor¬ 
responding  depressions  in  the  mould  by  means  of  a  suitable  stylus  or 
with  the  fingers. 

And  instead  of  making  a  mould  as  aforesaid,  and  thea  miking  the  die 
therefrom,  the  die  maybe  made  direct  from  the  leadtn  or  other  metal 
bas-relief  by  filling  in  at  the  back  the  embossed  p  rtion  or  intaglio  thereof 
with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  melted  gutta  peicha  (leiV.ng,  of  course,  a 
sufficient  margin  for  trimming)  which,  when  removed,  allowed  to  harden, 
and  trimmed,  will  constitute  the  die.  Or  the  gutta  percha  may  be  left  in 
the  metal  bas-re  ief  so  as  to  constitute  therewith  the  die,  which  may, 
when  sufficiently  hard,  be  trimmed  as  necessary. 

Or  the  said  gutta  percha  die  may  be  made  “  large,”  i.e.,  of  such  size  as 
not  merely  to  fill  the  said  intaglio  but  also  to  cover  so  much  of  the  flat 
surface  adjacent  to  the  latter  as  to  form  a  die  of  the  size  required 
relatively  to  that  of  the  print  to  be  embossed. 

In  this  case  also  the  metal  bas- relief  may  either  be  removed  from  the 
said  die  or  be  allowed  to  remain  theieon  so  as  to  constitute  a  part  thereof. 
In  either  case  the*said  die  may  be  trimmed  as  required. 

In  making  the  gutta-percha  die  in  any  of  tne  ways  hereinbefore  last 
described,  the  same  precautions  against  the  flattening  and  “  bellying”  or 
bulging  of  the  metal  bas-ielief  should  be  observed  as  those  hereinbefore 
described  with  reference  to  the  fill  ng  in  and  strengthening  (at  the  back)  of 
the  metal  bas-relief  with  plaster  of  Paris,  when  making  a  mould  of 
softened  gutta  percha. 

Plaster  of  Paris  may  be  used  to  make  a  “  large”  die,  in  which  case  it 
should  be  cast  in  a  frame  as  hereinbefore  described  with  reference  to 
making  the  '•  large  ’’  mould  ;  but  in  this  case  the  said  frame  should  be 
provided  with  a  loose  bottom  of  sufficient  thickness  having  cut  therein  a 
hole  of  a  shape  corresponding  to  but  slightly  larger  than  the  outline  of 
the  embossed  portion  of  the  bas  relief  which  will  enter  the  said  hole,  the 
object  of  this  being  to  prevent  the  projecting  portions  of  the  said  bas- 
relief  from  becoming  flattened  against  the  surface  upon  which  the  frame 
rests,  and  the  same  precautions  against  “  bellying  ”  or  bulging  should  be 
taken  as  described  with  reference  to  the  filling  in  and  strengthening  (at 
the  back)  of  the  metal  bas-relief  with  plaster  of  Paris  when  making  a  mould 
of  softened  gutta  percha.  In  this  case  also  the  metal  bas-relief  may 
either  be  left  upon  the  die,  and  thus  constitute  a  part  thereof  or  be 
removed  therefrom. 

We  prefer,  however,  to  make  a  plaster-of-Paris  mould  and  a  gutta¬ 
percha  die  therefrom  as  hereinbefore  first  specified  by  us  for  the  reasons, . 
firstly,  that  the  said  mould  may  readily  be  deepened  by  carving  and  ■ 
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scraping,  so  as  to  give  greater  relief  to  the  die  made  theref.  om,  and  extra 
detail  may  be  added  to  the  said  mould  by  carving  and  scraping  ;  secondly, 
that,  should  the  said  dye  by  any  means  become  injured,  another  can  be 
made  from  the  plaster-of- Paris  mould,  whereas  the  metal  bas-relief  will 
seldom  admit  of  a  good  second  die  being  made  therefrom  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  a  number  of  dies  may  be  made  from  the  said  plaster-of-Paris 
mould,  so  that  a  corresponding  number  of  operators  may  work  at  the 
same  time  at  the  embossing  of  the  corresponding  photographic  prints. 

Powdered  plumbago  may,  in  many  cases,  be  applied  with  advantage  to 
the  inner  sides  and  ends  of  the  frame  aforesaid  to  prevent  the  mould  or 
die  formed  therein  from  adhering  thereto  (especially  if  the  frame  be  a 
metallic  one),  but  we  prefer  to  place  slips  of  paper  of  suitable  size  against 
such  inner  sides  and  ends,  the  said  mould  or  die  adhering  to  the  piper 
and  being  removed  therewith  from  the  said  frame. 

If  any  roughness  or  other  imperfections  occur  on  or  in  the  gutta-percha 
or  plaster-of- Paris  moulds  or  dies  ( i.e .,  those  whereof  the  metal  bas-relief 
does,  not  constitute  a  part),  made  respectively  by  any  of  the  methods 
hereinbefore  described  as  constituting  our  process,  such  roughness  or 
other  imperfections  may  be  readily  removed  or  rectified  by  the  insertion 
{in  the  case  of  air  bubbles,  small  holes,  or  other  improper  depressions  or 
indentations)  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  material  used  in  the  making  of 
the  said  mould  or  die  (or  wiih  other  suitable  material),  or  (in  the  case  of 
unnecessary  relief)  by  depressing,  cutting,  or  scraping  away  a  portion  of 
the  material. 

We  therefore  prefer  (when  practicable)  to  remove  the  metal  bas-relief 
fro  n  the  mould  or  die.  Or,  in  the  ease  of  a  “  large  ”  mould  made  in  any 
of  the  ways  hereinbefore  described,  improper  indentations  or  depressions 
in  the  flat  surface  adjacent  to  the  intaglio  in  the  said  mould  may  in 
many  cases  be  remedied  (and  additional  depth  given  to  the  said  intaglio) 
by  affixing  thereon  a  sheet  of  paper  of  suitable  size  and  thickness,  wherein 
is  cut  a  hole  corresponding  with  the  outline  of  such  intaglio.  Or,  in  the 
case  of  a  “large”  die  made  in  any  of  the  ways  hereinbefore  described, 
improper  indentations  or  depressions  in  the  flat  surface  adjacent  to  the 
outlme.of  the  raised  figure  thereon  may,  in  many  cases,  be  remedied  (and 
less  relief  given  to  the  embossing  portion  of  such  die)  by  affixing  to  the 
•said  flat  surface  of  such  die  a  sheet  of  paper  of  suitable  size  and  thickness, 
wherein  is  cut  a  hole  corresponding  to  the  outline  of  the  raised  figure 
upon  such  die.  In  either  case  the  said  sheet  of  paper  may  first  be°em- 
foossed  in  the  said  mould  or  upon  the  said  die,  as  hereinbefore  described 
with  reference  to  the  embossing  of  photographic  prints  as  a  guide  to 
cutting  the  said  hole  in  the  said  paper. 

This  direction  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  cases  where  it  is  wished  to 
make  a  die  from  the  mould  or  a  mould  from  the  die,  but  only  to  those 
cases  where,  the  mould  or  die  is  to  be  used  for  embossing  photographic 
prints  therein  or  thereon  respectively. 

When  a  frame  is  used  for  making  therein  a  mould  or  die  as  herein¬ 
before  described,  the  slides  and  ends  of  such  frame  should  be  detachable 
-from  each  other  (the  sides  may  be  held  to  the  ends  by  means  of  screws) 
to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  said  frame  from  the  mould  or  die  made 
'therein,  or  the  said  frame  may  be  made  of  sufficiently  strong  cardboard, 
and  as  much  as  necessary  thereof  be  torn  from  the  said  mould  or  die  made 
therein  (a  sufficiently  strong  cardboard  box  of  suitable  size  and  depth  will 
hdo,  the  bottom  thereof  being  removed  when  necessary). 

When  the  term  “softened?’  is  U3ed; in  connexion  with  guttapercha 
we  intend  it  to  mean  sufficiently  softened  in  hot  water,  and  when  the 
term  “  melted.”  is  used  in  connexion  with  gutta  percha  we  intend  it  to 
mean  melted  in  a  flame  and  dropp  d,  as  hereinbefore  described  with 
reference  to  making  a  mould  of  melted  gutta  perch  s.  -  - 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  registering  of  the  photographic  print 
to  be  embossed  with  the  die  on.  which  .the  said  print  is  to  be  embossed 
we  proceed  as  follows-: —  ’ 


We  take  care  in  the  first  place  to  have  all  the-iphotographic  prints  (of 
each  series)  of  equal  size,  and  so  printed  that  the  figure  or  figures  is  or 
are,  in  the  same  position  on  each  print  This  is  done  by  means  of 
boundary  lines  upon  the  negative.  We  then  take  a  print  and  cut  out 
"neatly  the  eyes  and  the  outline  of  the  nose,  and  such  other  portions  as 
may  be  desirable  (this  is  in  the  case  of  portraits ;  landscapes  and  other 
photographs  than  portraits  may  have  some  of  their  salient  portions  thus 
cut  out).  We  place  the  said  print  in,  or  affix  it  to,  a  cardboard  or  other 
frame,  as  hereinbefore  described.  We  then  mark  upon  the  said  frame 
the  boundary  of  the  print.  We  then  take  a  piece  of  paper,  cardboard, 
wool,  or  other  suitable  material,  somewhat  larger  all  around  than  the 
'frame,  and  at  or  about  the  centre  of  such  paper  or  cardboard  (or  as 
nearly  as  can  be  judged  the  proper  place)  we  fix  the  die  (“  large  ”  or 
“small”  face)  upwards  by  means  of  glue  or  otherwise.  We  then  place 
l?Junt  (stl11  affixed  to  the  frame)  upon  the  said  die  in  such  a  position 
’that  the  eyeholes  cut  therein  as  aforesaid  (or  other  cut-out  portions)  shall 
be  exactly  above  the  eyes  or  other  corresponding  portions  of  the  die.  We 
then  mark  on,  or  fix,  pins  or  pegs  in  the  supporting  cardboard  upon 
which  the  die  rests  at  at  least  two  sides  of  the  frame,  so  that,  when  the 
cardboard  frame  has  been  removed  and  the  cutout  print  has  been 
replaced  by  the  photographic  print  to  ba  embossed,  the  said  frame  when 
placed  with  two  of  its  edges  bearing  against  the  said  pins  or  pegs 
registering  with  the  said  marks  will  bring  the  said  print  into  the  exact 
position  relatively  to  the  die  for  the  proper  embossing  of  the  said  print 


THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  ILLUMINATING  THE  NEGATIVE  FOR 
ENLARGEMENT  OR  REDUCTION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  on  August  31,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Welford  in  the  chair,  the  discussion  was  upon  the  best  method  of 
illuminating  the  negative  for  enlargement  or  reduction. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  it  was,  of  course,  open  to  discussion  and  a 
personal  matter  whether  artificial  light  or  daylight  was  the  best.  Day¬ 
light  was  so  variable  in  its  intensity  that  one  had  to  pick  his  day  very 
carefully  to  be  within  reasonable  distance  of  a  correct  estimation  of  its 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  artificial  light,  although  comparatively 
constant  in  this  respect,  possessed  disadvantages  of  its  own.  Even 
illumination  and  sufficient  of  it  was  not  easy  to  arrange,  and  then, 
again,  the  size  of  negative  was  a  factor  to  be  considered.  He  had  worked 
with  an  eleven-inch  condenser  on  a  whole  plate,  and  yet  it  was  surprising, 
starting  with  a  powerful  light,  how  little  was  the  effective  power  of  that 
which  was  actually  passed  by  the  negative  when  effectively  covered. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  said  he  would  never,  if  he  could  help  it,  make  a  large 
enlargement  by  daylight.  He  fancied  everything  being  fixed  up,  and  the 
exposure  to  daylight  started.  A  cloud  comes  over  the  sky,  and  before 
the  exposure  is  finished  the  sun  reappears.  How  could  one  correctly 
judge  of  the  differences  so  caused  and  be  sure  of  a  good  result  ?  With 
artificial  light  he  remembered  enlarging  a  whole-plate  to  five  feet  by  seven 
feet  in  fifteen  seconds,  using  a  condenser  with  limelight  and  a  blow- 
through  jet.  Tne  negative  was,  of  course,  suitable,  which  was  a 
consideration,  one  that  would  give  a  good  P.O.P.  print, 

Mr.  Mackie  said,  of  course  it  was  not  everybody  who  had  an  eleven 
or  twelve-inch  condenser,  and  it  was  the  aim  of  such  people  to  dispense 
with  such  aid  and  substitute  some  diffusing  material.  Here,  again,  was 
a  difficulty  in  getting  illumination  sufficiently  powerful  to  penetrate 
material  of  more  than  ordinary  density,  and  to  provide  an  even  diffusion 
throughout  the  area  of  the  negative.  More  even  illumination  followed 
the  use  of  two  thinner  media  separated  a  short  distance  one  from  the 
other  than  one  of  denser  material.  Some  time  ago  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  some  whole-plate  negatives  from  some  lantern  slides,  and 
successfully  did  so  by  putting  the  focussing  screen  of  a  camera  three  or 
four  inches  from  the  slide,  and  moving  about  a  paraffin  lamp  behind  it. 

Mr.  Smith  recalled  a  method  of  illuminating  by  diffused  light.  Two 
lamps  were  used,  either  Argaud  or  paraffin,  one  at  each  end  of,  and  in  a 
plane  with,  the  diffusing  material.  Tnese  projected  their  light  against  a 
curved  reflector,  from  which  it  streamed  through  the  diffuser  to  the 
negative  to  be  copied,  and  it  was  thought  that  this  would  produce  a  very 
even  lighting.  He  also  had  found  it  an  excellent  thing  to  be  able  to 
move  his  source  of  light  about  during  exposure. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  done  so,  the  resulting  illumination 
being  the  better  for  it.  His  source  of  light,  he  added,  which  was  large, 
and  not  a  spot,  was  not  in  the  correct  focus  of  the  condenser ;  he  was 
careful  to  avoid  this. 

Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Mackie,  and  Mr.  Bridge  agreed  that  the  most  effective 
means  of  distributing  the  light  was  to  place  a  piece  of  ground  glass 
between  the  leases  of  the  condenser  system. 

Mr.  Bridge  mentioned  that,  the  smaller  the  condenser  in  relation  to 
the  negative  to  be  enlarged,  the  better  would  it  be  for  tbe  enlargement. 
However,  on  the  whole  question,  he  could  not  help  saying  that  there  was 
no  definite  practice  which  could  be  said  to  constitute  the  best  method ; 
rather  that,  for  each  particular  purpose,  certain  methods  were  more 
suited  and  better  for  the  case  in  question. 

Mr.  Newell  mentioned  a  difficulty  he  experienced  in  getting  out  his 
skies  in  enlargements,  although  they  were  such  as  easily  printed  by 
contact  and  without  shading  the  rest  of  the  negative. 

Tne  Chairman  said  he  had  been  under-exposing  the  enlargement,  and 
that  he  should  increase  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  there  was  a  tenleney  to  hardness,  and  that  it 
was  much  harder  to  get  by  enlargement  detail  which  would  be  readily 
obtained  by  contact. 

The  discussion  concluded  with  some  opinions  as  to  weak  versus  strong 
light  in  enlarging,  and  whether  prolonged  exposure  to  low  power  equalled 
a  briefer  one  to  strong  light.  It  was  agreed  that  the  weak  light  might 
not  equal  the  strong  in  many  instances. 

— — — — ♦- - — 

A  NEW  PROCESS  OF  RELIEF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  process  in  question  is  due  to  Herr  Pietzer,  of  Yienna. 

The  relief  is  produced  in  a  chemical  manner,  and  has  only  to  be  re¬ 
touched  from  the  back. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  Ordinary  gelatine  is  used  and 
placed  in  water  until  it  is  completely  soaked.  Isinglass  is  used  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fourth,  by  weight,  of  the  dry  gelatine,  and  similarly 
the  isinglass  must  be  well  soaked  in  water.  Finally,  to  the  isinglass  and 
gelatine,  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  one-sixth,  by  weight,  of  the  dry 
gelatine,  is  added.  The  gelatine  and  isinglass,  when  they  have  absorbed 
their  maximum  of  water,  are  heated  and  thoroughly  mixod  with  the 
sugar  and  filtered ;  then  this  mixture  is  poured  out  on  to  well-levelled 
glass  plates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  blisters,  and  then  carefully 
dried.  The  glass  plates  so  coated  are  laid  in  a  solution  of  acid  chromate 
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of  potash  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifteen,  being  placed 
in  the  ordinary  dark  chamber  with  red  or  yellow  light  until  the  solu¬ 
tion  has  penetrated  the  coating  of  the  plate,  the  time  taken  to  effect  this 
penetration  lasting,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  gelatine,  from  one- 
half  to  two  hours. 

As  an  alternative  to  allowing  the  acid  chromate  of  potash  solution  to 
penetrate  in  this  manner,  it  could  be  added  to  the  gelatine,  but  the 
first  method  is  preferred,  as  the  gelatine  is  otherwise  too  thin  and  the 
relief  is  apt  to  lose  its  plastic  appearance. 

After  the  superfluous  acid  chromate  of  potash  solution  has  drained  off, 
the  plate  is  again  dried  in  a  light-proof  drying  cupboard  having  an  air 
draught.  The  sensitive  plate  thus  prepared  is  now  placed  in  the  copying 
frame  so  that  the  negative  containing  the  picture  reproduces  it  or  prints 
it  upon  the  plate.  When  possible,  this  is  done  with  direct  sunlight, 
though  ordinary  diffused  daylight  is  sufficient,  but  the  exposure  neces¬ 
sary  is  then  three  to  six  times  longer  in  duration,  varying  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  negative. 

As  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  light  has  rendered  the  gelatine  insoluble  at 
the  parts  affected,  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  to  the  graduations  of  the 
negative,  which  with  a  little  practice  is  easily  attained,  then  the  plate  is 
taken  from  the  frame  and  placed  in  a  dark  room  in  a  tray  containing 
water.  The  plate  is  left  over  night  in  this  tray,  and  the  gelatine  swells  or 
expands  differing  amounts  corresponding  to  the  graduation  of  shade  upon 
the  negative.  The  parts  which  have  become  completely  insoluble  are 
least  affected,  and  the  differing  amount  of  expansion  or  swelling 
according  to  all  the  graduations  of  the  negative  produces  the  photograph 
in  relief. 

Exactly  the  same  process  is  employed  if,  instead  of  printing  with  a 
negative,  a  photographic  glass  transparent  positive  is  used,  though,  of 
course,  in  this  case  the  relief  is  reversed,  and  to  produce  the  proper 
relief  a  second  cast  would  require  to  be  taken  to  again  reverse  it.  If, 
now,  the  relief  produced  is  to  be  somewhat  strengthened  or  increased  in 
contrast,  it  is  cast  in  wax  or  modelling  clay  from  the  first  relief,  and  the 
portions  which  it  is  desired  to  operate  upon  are  pressed  out  from  the 
back  in  clay  or  wax,  then  the  required  relief  is  once  more  cast  or 
modelled  from  this  second  clay  or  wax  one. 

Reliefs  obtained  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  paragraph  in 
ceramic  masses,  glass,  or  metals,  can  further  be  coated  with  a  photograph 
of  the  portrait  or  object  represented,  the  said  photograph,  of  course, 
being  precisely  similar  in  size. 

The  photograph  so  applied  to  the  ceramic  mass  or  the  like  may  be  on 
silk  or  other  fabrics  as  required,  or  produced  in  any  manner  well  known 
in  the  photographic  art. 

It  is  evident  that,  from  the  first  relief  produced,  relief  casting  may  be 
obtained  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  or  other  metals,  and  thus  a  new  field  is 
opened  to  engraving  and  other  trades. 

The  reliefs  can  also  be  produced  in  thin  proof  impressions  made  of 
white  enamel,  and  applied  on  the  dark  enamel  ground  and  burnt  in.  By 
this  means  the  dark  tint  of  the  underground  shows  through  the 
transparent  thin  enamel  relief,  and  relief  enamel  cameos  can  be  thus 
produced. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ceramic  ware,  the  relief  itself  may  be  im¬ 
pressed  into  the  mass  with  which  it  is  to  be  fired  or  burned,  as,  for 
instance,  in  porcelain,  terra  cotta,  faience,  cyderolit,  and  the  like,  and,  if 
desired,  coated  with  a  verifiable  pigment  photo  and  again  burnt  in,  and 
the  said  vitrifiable  pigment  photo  may  be  produced  in  various  tints. 
Vitrifiable  pigment  photos  for  ceramic  ware  were  only  possible  on  flat 
surfaces,  but  the  present  improved  process  allows  the  production  of  the 
vitrifiable  or  pigment  photo  on  linen  or  other  pliable  stuff,  which  is  then 
cautiously  transferred  by  means  of  thick  oil  on  to  the  relief. 

Where  the  same  relief  is  to  be  duplicated  in  number,  the  original 
relief  can  be  rendered  stable  by  any  of  the  known  galvanic  deposit 
processes,  and  the  reliefs  galvanically  produced  according  to  this  process 
can  be  employed  in  the  usual  way. 

- ♦ - 

THE  “POCO”  CAMERAS. 

A  series  of  cameras,  manufactured  by  the  Rochester  Camera  Company, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  termed  the  Poco,  is  being  introduced  to  the  English 
market  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth  &  Co.,  of  5,  Soho-street,  W.,  who 
have  the  sole  agency  for  the  cameras.  These  in  their  respective  varieties 
and  qualities  are  characterised  by  great  excellence  of  construction  ;  they 
are  neat  and  well  finished,  and  have  every  necessary  movement.  Among 
amateur  photographers  they  should  be  popular. 

We  have  selected  three  cameras  from  among  the  large  series  for 
mention : — 

The  Cycle  Poco  No.  1,  is  designed  to  meetgthe  requirements  of  the 
wheelman.  Its  wooden  parts  are  made  of  the  best  seasoned  mahogany, 
highly  polished,  trimmed  with  polished  and  lacquered  brass.  The 
covering  is  morocco  grain  cowhide  leather.  The  double  swing  back  as 
fitted  to  this  camera,  is  adjusted  at  any  angle  by  push  buttons,  remaining 
perfectly  stationary  when  placed.  Both  swings  are  at  centres.  The 
back  and  ground  glass  are  spring-actuated,  receding  when  the  plate- 
holder  is  inserted,  returning  to  its  original  position  when  withdrawn, 
the  camera  back  and  ground-glass  screeft  working  in  conjunction  with 
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each  other.  A  small  panel  is  so  placed  on  the  back  that  it  can  be  opened 
when  focussing  on  the  ground  glass  when  using  a  tripod.  When  the 
use  of  a  roll-holder  is  desired  instead  of  plate-holders,  the  camera  is  so 
made  that  the  entire  back  can  be  removed  for  the  adjustment  of  the  roll- 
holder.  It  has  rising  and  double  sliding  front,  fine  rack-and-pinion 


Fig.  L. 


focussing  movement,  reversing  view-finder  and  level  combined,  and  can 
be  used  either  in  the  hand,  on  the  bicycle,  or  tripod.  It  is  fitted  with 
the  Unicum  shutter  with  iris  diaphragm,  hand  and  pneumatic  release, 
with  bulb  and  hose  attachment,  adjusted  for  time,  bulb,  and  instan¬ 
taneous  exposures,  working  automatically  from  one  second  to  one  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a  second. 

.The  Poco  folding  camera  (series  B)  is  made  of  mahogany,  trimmed 
with  polished  and  lacquered  brass  throughout,  covered  with  moroecc- 


Fig.  2.r£(Open.) 

grain  leather,  has  leather  handle,  and  is  self-contained  when  closed,  no 
metal  parts  showing. 

The  single  swing  back  swinging  perpendicular  is  operated  from  the 
centre,  which  in  no  way  affects  the  focus  of  the  camera  when  being  used. 
It  has  rising  and  sliding  front,  spring-actuated  ground-glass  screen,  large 
panel  at  the  back  to  focus  on  the  ground  glass  when  using  tripod,,  and 


Fig.J3.  (Closed.) 


reversing  view-finder  and  level  combined.  It  is  fitted  with  the  Unicum 
shutter  with  iris  diaphragms,  finger  and  pneumatic  release,  and  rubber 
bulb  and  hose.  The  lens  is  a  Rochester  symmetrical,  and  adapted  for 
all  general  work  :  the  4x5  size  carries  Jour  plateholders  or  roll- 
holder.  The  5x7  size,  three  plate-holders  or  roll-holder. 

The  Gem  Poco  camera  is  constructed  with  a  fixed  focus  lens.  It  is 
covered  with  morocco  grain  leather,  has  leather  handle,  two  tripod  plates. 


.j 


Fig.  4. 
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ad  two  large  brilliant  oblong  view-finders,  made  in  proportion  to  the 
late,  which  ensures  the  correct  position  of  the  views.  It  is  equipped 
ith  a  new  Gem  lens,  together  with  rotary  diaphragm  with  three  apertures, 
-ochester  safety  shutter,  arranged  for  time  or  instantaneous  exposures, 
nd  speed  regulator.  The  parts  are  made  flush  with  the  camera  box,  so 
rat  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  becoming  broken  or  getting  out  of 
rder. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  cameras  takes  dark  slides,  or  roll-holders  may 
e  fitted  if  desired.  The  cameras,  in  addition  to  being  well  made,  are 
heap,  and  are  excellent  value  for  the  prices  charged. 


PHOTO-RELIEF  IMPRESSIONS  ON  PAPER  OR  CARDBOARD. 

[ebb  Lichtenberg-Madsen  carries  out  this  process  as  follows  :  From  a 
hotographic  negative  a  transparency  or  positive  is  copied  upon  a 
snsitised  gelatine-coated  flat  glass  plate.  This  plate,  upon  which  the 
ositive  picture  is  thus  obtained,  is  immersed  in  water,  whereby  the 
elatine  is  caused  to  swell  and  the  picture  to  appear  in  relief.  From 
bis  relief,  whilst  still  wet,  a  plaster  cast  is  taken,  and  after  the  same  has 
st  hard  and  dry  a  counterpart  cast  is  taken  therefrom  by  means  of  a 
late  of  celluloid  previously  softened  by  heat.  These  celluloid  plates  are 
len  used  as  dies  or  matrices  for  producing  photographic  water-mark 
mpressions  ©r  for  relief  stamping  on  cakes  of  soap  and  the  like,  but  they 
lay  ateo  directly  and  without  difficulty  be  used  as  matrices,  and  in  this 
ray  an  indefinite  number  of  celluloid  stereotypes  can  be  obtained,  all  of 
hich  exhibit  the  fineness  and  detail  of  the  original  picture. 

If  the  finished  negative  die  is  to  be  used  for  producing  photographic 
ater-mark  impressions,  the  paper  or  card  is  laid  between  it  and  a  flat 
letal  plate  and  placed  in  a  press  by  which  it  is  subjected  to  a  steady 
ad  powerful  pressure,  whereby  the  paper  or  cardboard  will  be  more  or 
ss  embossed  in  relief,  the  impression  thus  produced  being  permanent. 
1  hen  the  paper  or  card  is  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  the  impression 
iproduces  the  picture  in  all  its  photographic  fineness  of  detail  and 
efinition. 

For  stamping  cakes  of  soap  and  the  like  the  negative  die  is  merely 
upressed  thereon,  but,  if  the  matrix  is  to  be  used  for  stereotyping,  a  plate 
:  suitably  hard  celluloid  should  be  used,  which  must  be  softened  by  heat 
afore  being  moulded  upon  the  plaster  cast,  from  which,  after  cooling 
awn,  it  is  removed,  whereby  a  hard,  flat,  and  exceedingly  fine  and  correct 
latrix  is  obtained,  from  which  an  indefinite  number  of  celluloid  stereos 
iay  be  produced.  Such  celluloid  stereo  matrices  may  also  be  produced 
t  will  from  any  other  original  block  obtained  by  any  known  process,  or 
om  type  or  the  like  which  it  is  required  to  multiply  by  merely  pressing 
le  block  or  the  type  upon  a  plate  of  celluloid  previously  softened  by 
eat,  which,  when  it  has  become  hardened,  may  be  used  as  a  matrix, 
om  which  to  obtain  an  indefinite  number  of  celluloid  stereos. 


NEW  KODAKS,  Ac, 

The  Kastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  43,  Clerken well-road,  E.C, 
lie  Daylight  Changing  Cartridge  Roll-holder. — The  Eastman  Company 
aw  om-  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  daylight  changing  cartridge  roll- 
)lder  is  now  made  in  the  following  sizes:  4£  x  3|,  5x4,  x  4f,  and 
x  5,  the  two  latter  being  recent  additions.  The  principal  feature  of  this 
mvenience  is  that  any  glass-plate  camera  can,  by  the  attachment  of  one 
these  roll-holders,  be  quickly  converted  into  a  film  cartridge  instru- 
ent.  The  roll-holders  are  sold  with  the  frame,  of  such  length,  breadth, 
id  thickness  as  to  be  adaptable  to  any  glass-plate  camera  made  for  the 
me  size  of  plate.  By  an  ingenious  and  simple  locking  device,  the  sec- 
in  of  film  used  for  each  exposure  can  be  drawn  perfectly  tight  and  flat. 


The  roll-holders  can  be  easily  fitted  to  almost  any  existing  camera 
thout  interfering  with  the  camera  or  the  plate-holders.  The  cartridge 
d-bolders  are  made  in  vertical  and  horizonal  form.  In  the  vertical,  the 
de  draws  from  the  end  of  the  roll-holder  like  an  ordinary  dark  slide, 

:  d  is  adaptable  in  the  same  way  to  reversing  backs  of  glass-plate  cameras, 
the  horizontal  form,  the  shutter  draws  out  on  the  longest  side. 


The  No.  4  Special  Boll’s  eye  Kodak,  fob  Roll  Films  only. 

This  camera  is  for  rectangular  film  pictures  5x4  inches  ;  its  capacity  is- 
twelve  exposures  without  reloading ;  the  size  of  camera,  5  x  5£  x  8f 
inches ;  the  weight,  2  lbs.  9  ozs. ;  and  the  length  of  focus  of  lens, 
inches. 

The  instrument  combines  with  the  simplicity  of  the  original  No.  4 
Bull’s-eye  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  superior  quality  and  the  Eastman 
triple-action  shutter.  The  shutter  has  three  speeds  for  instantaneous 
exposures,  and  by  the  moving  of  a  single  lever  can  be  instantly  changed 
from  instantaneous  to  time  or  to  “  lever  ”  exposures,  the  latter  being 
used  for  very  short  ‘‘  time  exposures,”  the  shutter  remaining  open  as 
long  as  the  exposure  lever  is  kept  under  pressure,  and  closing  the  instant 
it  is  released.  The  lens  is  fitted  with  iris  diaphragm  stops  graduated  for 
Nos.  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  and  128.  The  shutter  is  set  and  operated  without 
opening  the  front  except  to  change  stops  or  change  action  from  time  to 
instantaneous  or  vice  versa. 

It  is  fitted  with  two  finders,  one  for  vertical  and  one  for  horizontal 
exposures,  and  two  sockets  for  tripod  screws.  It  has  a  carefully  adjusted 
focussing  scale,  and,  being  made  on  the  “  ea<tridge  system,”  can  be  loaded 
in  daylight. 

The  No.  4  and  No.  5  Cartbidge  Kodaks. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  these  cameras  are  compactness, 
efficiency,  and  lightness.  They  are  specially  adapted  for  cycling  and  for 
hand  and  tripod  use.  They  are  hardly  more  than  half  the  thickness  of  other- 


cameras  which  are  adapted  to  take  both  film  and  plates,  and  are  capable 
of  taking  5x4  and  7x5  pictures  and  having  the  daylight  loading  feature. 

The  Cartridge  Kodaks  of  both  sizes  use  either  the  daylight  loading  film 
cartridge  or  glass  plates,  are  fitted  with  rapid  rectilinear  lenses  and 
pneumatic  release  shutter  fitted  with  iris  diaphragm  stops.  This  shutter 
has  three  speeds  for  instantaneous  exposures ;  it  makes  short  time 


exposures  by  one  pressure  of  the  bulb,  the  shutter  closing  when  the  bulb 
is  released,  and  makes  longer  time  exposures  by  pressing  the  bulb  once 
to  open  the  shutter  and  again  to  close  it.  It  may  be  operated  by  the 
finger  trigger  instead  of  the  bulb  when  so  desired. 

The  Cartridge  Kodak  is  provided  with  a  rising,  sliding  and  falling  front, 
two  view-finders,  one  for  vertical  and  one  for  horizontal  exposures,  two 
sockets  for  tripod  screws.  It  has  an  index  for  focussing,  and  when  used 
with  plates  may  be  focussed  on  the  ground  glass  if  desired.  When  used 
with  film  there  are  no  projecting  parts,  no  attachments  to  become  lost, 
no  extras  to  be  mislaid. 

- « - - 

©ur  ©tutorial  Sable. 

The  Cromer  Express  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  booklet  of  fourteen  pages, 
which  takes  the  reader  over  that  part  of  the  Great  Eastern  system 
covered  by  the  Cromer  trains.  The  historical  and  other  data  are  full  of 
interest,  and  the  visitor  to  the  capital  of  Poppyland  will  find  the  little  book 
an  agreeable  companion  on  the  journey  down  by  the  famous  1.30  out  of 
Liverpool- street  which  does  the  138  miles  in  two  hours  fifty-five  minutes.. 
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firtuS  ana  ilotcff. 

Photographic  Club. — September  14,  Members’  Open  Night. 

Light  is  diminished  by  the  interception  of  glass  as  follows :  British 
polished  plate,  1  inch  thick,  thirteen  per  cent.;  rough-  ast  plate,  J  inch  thick, 
"thirty  per  cent. ;  rough,  rolled,  |  inch  thick,  fifty-three  per  cent. ;  sheet  glass, 
32  ounces,  twenty-two  per  cent. 

As  a  r.  suit  of  a  serious  explosion  which  occurred  on  Monday,  September  5, 
in  the  Newark  Celluloid  Factory,  United  States,  twenty-five  dwelling-houses 
were  burned  to  the  ground.  One  man  was  killed  and  lorty  injured  by  the 
explosion,  which  was  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion. — Dalziel. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society  will  hold  its  Tenth  Annual 
Exhibition  on  March  4  to  11,  1899,  inclusive,  at  the  Camberwell  Bathsi 
Church  -  street,  Camberwell.  Application  for  entry  forms  and  further 
particulars  should  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen,  27,  Princes- 
sqnare,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

Messrs.  Hills  &  Co.,  of  2,  Baj er-street,  Golden-lane,  inform  us  that  they 
have  been  appointed  the  sole  wholesale  agents  for  Messrs.  Poulton  &  Son’s 
photographic  views  by  the  Graphotone  Company,  who  have  purchased  the 
negatives  and  business  from  Messrs.  Poulton  &  Son.  They  are  now  preparing 
a  series  of  local  view  Christmas  cards. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — On  Thursday, 
September  15,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  will  give  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
Corsica,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  pleased 
to  see  any  one  who  would  care  to  go.  The  meetings  are  held  at  the  White 
Swan,  Tudor  street,  Whitefriars,  at  eight  o’clock. 

Ludlow  Photographic  Society.— Mr.  J.  H.  Williams,  Guildhall,  Ludlow, 
Hon.  Secretary,  writes:  “The  Ludlow  Photographic  Society  intend  to  hold 
their  autumn  Exhibition  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Ludlow,  on  Thursday, 
November  17.  As  this  is  only  the  first  season  of  the  Society,  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  our  own  exhibits  supplemented  by  the  loan  of  photographs, 
if  we  can  so  far  trespass  upon  the  good  nature  of  the  artists.” 

Re  Ernest  Ellis,  photographer,  Westgate,  CLcklieaton,  and  residing  at 
169,  South-parade,  (Jleckbeaton.— The  summary  of  accounts  filed  und*  r  this 
failure  shows  liabilities  amounting  to  90Z.  15s.  9 </.,  and  the  assets  are 
estimated  to  produce  29/.  8s.  6cZ.  The  debtor  all*  ges  his  failure  to  have  been 
caused  through  law  costs  and  depreciatl  m  in  the  value  of  the  studio  erected 
for  him.  At  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Official 
Receiver,  Biadford,  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Official  Receiver  for  summary  administration. 

Re  Charles  Long,  photographer,  Union-street,  Plymouth. — The  statutory 
meeting  of  the  creditors  interested  under  th  s  failure  was  held  on  Friday  last 
at  the  offices  of  the  Official  Reoeiver,  Plymouth.  The  statement  of  affairs 
filed  by  the  debtor  disclosed  liabilities  amounting  to  592Z. ,  and  a  deficiency 
of  479/.  He  alleged  his  failure  to  have  been  caused  through  competition, 
excessive  rent,  bad  trade,  and  sickness.  Tue  debtor,  it  transpired,  had  been 
in  business  thirteen  years,  and  when  he  commenced  he  had  a  capital  of  500/., 
advanced  him  by  his  wife.  He  had  not  paid  any  interest  on  that  loan.  His 
rent  amounted  to  80/.  per  annum.  Amateur  photographers  had  done  a  great 
deal  to  ruin  his  business,  and  he  had  had  to  contend  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  sickness  in  his  family.  The  estate  was  eventually  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Official  Receiver,for  summary  administration  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  reports  of  inspectors  on  schools  and  classes  under  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  contained  in  the  forty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Department, 
shoAr  that  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  Government  schools  is  undergoing 
distinct  improvement.  In  the  schools  of  science  inspection  has  entirely  taken 
the  place  of  examination,  at  any  rate  in  the  elementary  course,  and  this,  by 
relieving  the  teacher  of  the  strain  entailed  by  preparation  for  examination  at 
a  p  escribed  date,  has  tended  to  sounder  and  more  satisfactory  work.  Ic  is 
being  gradually  realised  tha"  a  school  of  science  should  be  characterised  more 
by  a  systematic  cour-.e  of  s'.udy  than  by  the  mere  possession  of  laboratories 
and  apparatus.  In  classes  in  physics  and  chemistry  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  is  reported.  Apparatus  is  more  freely  used  than 
formerly,  the  teaching  is  less  mechanical,  and  increased  attention  is  being 
given  to  practical  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practical  instruction 
in  these  and  other  science  subjects  adds  enormously  to  the  value  of  the 
theoretical  lessons,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  schools  arranging 
for  such  work  will  increase  year  by  year. 

Re  George  Shears,  photographer  and  photographic  printer,  Gloucester 
House,  Hexham-road,  New  Barnet,  and  carrying  on  business  in  Bulwer-road, 
Barnet. — The  Official  Receiver  for  the  Barnet  district  has  now  issued  par¬ 
ticulars  under  this  failure,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  receiving  order  was 
made  on  July  29,  on  the  debtor’s  own  petition.  The  statement  of  affairs  filed 
by  the  debto'-  shows  g  oss  liabilities  amounting  to  324/.  16s.  Id.,  of  which 
257/.  15s.  4c/.  is  due  to  unsecured  creditors.  To  fully  secured  creditors, 
52/.  19s.  3c/.,  the  value  of  the  securities  being  estimated  at  the  same  amount, 
To  preferential  creditors  payable  in  full.  22/.  17s.  2c/.  The  assets  are 
estimated  to  produce  73 Z.  3s.,  from  which  22/.  17s.  2 d,  has  to  be  deducted 
for  the  preferential  creditor  claims,  leaving  the  net  assets  at  40/.  5s.  life/., 
and  disclosing  a  deficiency  of  217/.  9s.  10c/.  The  report  and  observations  of 
the  Official  Receiver  are  to  the  following  effect:  “The  debtor  who  has  been 
adjudicated  bankrupt,  commenced  business  in  March  1887,  and  is  now 
carryiug  on  such  business  under  the  style  of  ‘Shears  &  Sons.’  He  states, 
however,  that  the  sols  have  no  interest  in  the  business  whatever  beyond  the 
wages  they  receive.  The  debtor  executed  a  bill  of  sale  over  his  furniture  on 
May  24,  1898,  to  the  London  and  Westminster  Loan  and  Discount  Company 
for  30/.,  and  he  states  that  18/.  10s.  and  interest  are  now  due  thereunder.  He 
also  holds  some  furniture  under  a  hiring  agreement  with  the  Hackney 
Furnishing  Company  the  furniture  being  worth  about  30/.,  and  he  has  paid 
8/.  16s  under  the  agreement.  The  causes  of  his  insolvency  are  1  Bad  trade, 
want  of  capital,  and  bad  debts.’  The  debtor  has  only  kept  a  day  book,  and 
the  deficiency  account  does  not  furnish  sufficient  particulars  of  his  insolvency.” 


The  Hackney  Photographic  Society’s  Annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Moiley  Hall,  Triangl*-,  Mare-stieet,  Hackney,  on  Tuesday  to  Friday 
November  15-18.  The  following  are  the  Classes  :—M*  mber>’ :  Class  A, 
Portraiture  (figure  and  animal  studies);  Class  B,  Architecture;  Class  C. 
Landscape  (seascape  and  river  scenery ) ;  Cla-iS  D,  Hand-camera  Work;  Class 
E,  Set  of  Four  Slides.  Open  Classes  (entries  in  tln-se  classes  may  be  priced 
for  sale  at  the  option  of  the  exhibitor) :  Class  F,  For  any  picture  not  pre¬ 
viously  having  received  an  award  ;  Class  G,  For  Portraiture  and  Genre ;  Class 
H,  Champion  Class  (for  pictures  which  have  previously  received  awards); 
Cla-s  I,  For  four  lantern  slides  not  having  previously  received  awards);  Class 
J,  Champion  Class  (for  four  slides  which  have  previously  received  awardb). 
Class  K,  Stereoscopic  (set  of  four  prints  or  transparencies).  A  silver  medal 
will  be  offered  for  the  most  useful  photographic  article  exhibited  by  the  trad* 
or  amateurs  generally.  Extra  entry  forms,  and  all  further  information 
respecting  the  Exhibition,  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  Feuton-Jones,  Hon. 
Secretary,  12,  King  Edward-road,  Hackney,  N.E. 

- ♦ - 

iJatrnt  Ildus. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  bttween  August  22  and 

August  27,  1898  :  — 

Kinetographic  Apparatus. — No.  18,135.  “  Improvements  in  Kinetograpbic 

Apparatus.”  Complete  specification.  F.  McMillan  and  A.  C.  Roe 
buck. 

Border  Negatives. — No.  18,196.  “Border  Negatives.”  H.  I.  Hawkshaw 
and  W.  D.  Ritzema 

Apparatus. — No.  18,207.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus'"  J. 

P.  Lea. 

Lanterns. — No.  18,346.  “  Improvements  in  Lanterns  for  Scientific  Pur- 

Poses.”  Complete  specification.  H.  C.  Newton  and  F.  E.  Ives. 

Cameras. — No.  18  409.  “An  Improvement  in  the  Construction  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Cameras.”  I.  N.  Ainsworth. 


ftUetwgg  of  Soctrtfrs. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


September. 

Name  of  Society. 

10 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

10 . 

12 . 

13 . . . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

13 . 

Hackney . . . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

17 . 

17 . 

West  London . 

Subject. 


/  Excursion  :  Hampton  -  in  -  Arden  and 
I  Berkswell.  Leader,  F.  Lewis. 
/Excutsion:  Dareuth.  Leader,  J.  H. 
\  Baldoclr. 

Fair  Life.  Lewis  Medland. 

Exhibition  cf  Negatives,  Illustrating 
Variou3  Methods  of  Development 
with  Different  Brands  of  Plates. 
Lantern  Evening. 

Members’  Open  Night. 

Lantern  Night.  A  L.  Henderson. 
Conversational  Meeting. 

Excursion:  Ashtead  Woods. 

)  Excursion  :  Thames  Pool.  Leader, 
1  S.  E.  Wall. 

Excursion:  West  Drayton. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
September  1, — Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  several  photographs  of  hunting  scenes  b; 
Marshall  Wane,  of  Edinburgh,  givtn  him  by  that  gentleman,  and  taken  with 
focal  plane  shutter.  Mr.  Henderson  referred  to  the  difference  of  opinion  betweer 
him  and  one  of  the  members  on  a  former  occasion  on  the  question  of  th 
asserted  difference  in  result  with  gelatine  paper  printed  fast  as  against  slowly  ! 
printed  pictures.  He  now  showed  a  piece  of  collodion  paper,  divided  in  two, 
and  each  printed  under  different  conditions,  but  both  to  an  equal  degree 
One  had  nearly  four  hoars’  exposure  at  the  far  end  of  his  bedroom,  while  the  j 
other  received  an  exposure  to  the  unclouded  sky  of  one  minute  forty  seconds. 
It  was  impossible  now  for  him  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  He  could 
before  they  were  toned,  because  the  one  opened  several  times  for  examination i 
printed  somewhat  bluer. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  understood  that  the  difference  of  opinion  was  in  respect  of 
a  gelatine  paper  ;  hut  the  test  prints  now  in  evidence  were  upon  collodio- 
chloride  paper,  which  could  not  by  any  means  be  taken  to  answer  for  the' 
behaviour  of  gelatine  paper  under  the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  Henderson  repeated  Mr.  Cowan’s  conclusions  that  prolonged  exposure; 
with  a  lens  stopped  down,  equalled  proportionately  shorter  exposures  at  full  I 
aperture,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  expect  differences  upon  paper. 

Mr.  Wall  replied  that,  in  the  instance  given,  a  lens  and  plate  were  con 
cemtd.  In  a  plate  one  had  definite  silver  salts  to  act  upon,  whereas  witt 
collodion  paper  there  were  probably  present  chloride  of  silver,  an  organic  sal 
of  silver  (possibly  citrafe),  and  free  nitrate.  In  gelatino-chloride  paper  om 
has  chloride  of  silver,  the  organic  salt  (citrate),  and  another  organic  salt  o 
silver — gelatinate  of  silver,  which  has  an  important  effect  in  printing,  r° 
this  reason  they  should  not  compare  the  two  papers  at  all. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Wklford  then  read  a  paper  upon 

Exposure  in  Shadow  and  Diffused  Light, 
an  outcome  of  a  discussion  that  has  for  the  last  two  weeks  occupied  th 
attention  of  the  Society.  He  first  of  all  stated  that  the  whole  matter  aros 
out  of  a  statement  that  a  building  in  shadow  required  longer  exposure  than  th 
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ame  building  in  diffused  light,  be  taking  one  side  and  Mr.  Wall  the  other, 
'he  point  at  issue,  however,  had  been  confused  by  the  members,  some  of  whom 
ad  gone  off  upon  “  any  decently  applicable  tangent,"  even  with  an  elastic  inter- 
retation  of  “  decently  applicable.”  Some  had  stated  that  the  longer  exposure 
ras  due  to  the  necessity  of  softening  down  the  high  lights,  thus  introducing 
he  factor  of  development.  He  had  been  anxious  from  the  start  to  avoid  all 
onfusing  elements,  and  to  bring  the  matter  down  to  the  simplest  possible 
asis.  He  gave  full  credit  to  his  chief  antagonist,  Mr.  Wall,  for  the  way  he 
ad  rendered  assistance  in  keeping  the  subject  to  its  proper  boundaries  ;  so 
hat,  whilst  they  were  absolutely  opposed  as  regards  the  point  at  issue,  they 
re  re  just  as  absolutely  united  in  their  efforts  to  keep  to  the  point,  and  to 
revent  the  discussion  being  dragged  away  into  bypaths.  His  proposition 
ms  that  there  was  less  light  in  a  shadow,  such  as  a  shop  window  covered  by 
n  opaque  sunblind  than  when  the  same  window  was  illuminated  by 
iffused  light,  and  therefore  the  plate  required  more  exposure’  not  only  on 
ccount  of  the  development  which  might  need  a  longer  exposure  for  the  sake 
f  expediency,  or  to  lit  in  with  the  development,  but  also  because  there  was 
jss  actual  light  in  the  shadow.  Some  amusing  references  followed  to  the 
lackboard  and  the  “blackboard  and  soft  chalk  angles ’’of  the  sun’s  rays, 
1  which  a  sober  man  would  fear  to  follow,  and  which  made  the  sun  wonder 
diere  he  had  been  the  night  before.”  On  the  blackboard  each  proved 
is  own  case,  unless  the  chalk  broke,  and  so  they  got  no  “forrader.” 
le  had  made  a  practical  test,  using  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  in  a  printing 
rame,  one  half  printed  in  the  shadow  of  his  window,  and  the  other  half  in 
tie  same  place  in  diffused  light,  i.  e. ,  when  the  shadow  disappeared.  He  used  four 
in  tacks  to  ensure  the  frame  being  exactly  in  the  same  spot,  showing  that  he 
ad  spared  no  expense  in  making  the  test.  The  half  of  the  paper  printed  in  dif- 
lsed  light  was  printed  to  a  greater  degree  than  that  exposed  in  shadow,  proving 
hat  on  the  same  spot  there  was  greater  light  power.  He  defined  the  con- 
itions  as  the  brightest  sunlight  at  mid-day  in  June  and  the  consequent 
iadow,  as  against  the  best  diffused  light  obtainable,  i.e.,  the  best  light  with- 
ut  a  shadow.  He  was  emphatically  of  opinion  that  an  object  in  shadow 
squired  a  longer  exposure  than  when  in  diffused  light. 

Mr.  P.  Evbbitt  thought  the  conditions  of  the  test  should  be  more  accurately 
efined.  What  did  “shadow”  and  “diffused  light”  actually  mean?  He 
ent  through  many  of  the  conditions  which  the  skies  might  be  in  on  different 
ays,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  different,  although  within  the  prescribed 
efinitions.  Again  the  discussion  had  been  concerning  the  exposure  for  a 
egative,  but  Mr.  Welford  had  used  gelatino-chloride  paper  tests.  What, 
Iso,  was  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  walls  where  the  exposures  were  made  ? 
Vere  they  white-washed  ?  So  far  he  thought  nothing  had  been  proved. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  criticised  the  definition  of  “shadow”  and  “diffused  light.” 
'iffused  light  was  given  as  one  that  did  not  cause  a  shadow,  but  this  implied 
othing  definite  at  all.  What,  too,  might  be  understood  as  the  “  best  ” 
iffused  light  ?  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Everitt  that  it  all  hinged  on  what  this 
iffused  light  was ;  and  he  also  should  like  to  know  more  of  the  surrounding 
uildings  where  the  exposures  were  made.  Exception  was  taken  to  the  fact 
lat  P.O.P,  had  been  used  which  did  not  include  in  it  the  same  silver  salts  we 
ad  in  a  plate.  In  his  own  tests  Mr.  Wall  used  bromide  of  silver  paper 
>aked  in  nitrite  of  potash,  'which  was  exposed  in  the  actinometer  in  the 
ladow  cast  by  a  building  and  in  diffused  light.  He  found,  as  Mr.  Welford 
lid,  that  the  advantage  was  with  the  diffused  light. 

Mr.  Wblford  replied  to  the  points  raised.  He  had  decided  to  eliminate 
ie  development  factor,  and,  as  he  could  not  get  results  on  plates  without 
ivelqpment,  he  used  paper.  This  he  had  not  toned,  and  indeed  would  have 
pne  without  fixing  if  possible.  He  restated  the  conditions  to  satisfy  the 
iquiries  made,  and  was  given  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

— - - - — 4» - — - - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

>pt.  28- Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover- square,  W. 

„  30-Nov.  5  .  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  W. 

Craigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 
ovember  15-18  ..... .  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton- Jones, 

12,  King  EdwarcFs-road,  Hackney. 

»  15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

„  23-26  . .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

D.  Travis,  Fazakeriey,  Liverpool. 


©omiSponumce. 


*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  Thames  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  Opinions  expressed  by  our 
: orrespondents , 

- — — - 

EXPOSURE  METERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  J.  F.  T.”  thinks  I  am  rather  hard  on  the  traders  and 
tentees.  Allow  me  to  explain  that  all  my  writings  on  matters  photo- 
iphic  are  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  body  photographic, 
d  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  or  that  section.  It  is  my  opinion 


that,  in  relation  to  exposure  meters,  the  private  interests  of  a  few  are  at 
this  moment  injuring  the  profession  at  large.  Photography  might  be 
greatly  extended  amongst  journalists,  engineers,  architects,  men  of 
science,  artists,  &c.,  and  professional  photographers  and  amateurs  would 
effect  an  economy  if  only  we  possessed  a  right  method  of  calculating 
exposure.  I  asserted  that  since  1888  no  advance  had  been  made  in  the 
subject.  Mr.  Watkins  corrected,  and  said  since  1890.  That  leaves  eight 
years  until  the  present  day.  Take  eight  years  previous  to  1890,  that  is 
before  any  patents  appeared,  and  the  following  inquirers  added  some¬ 
thing  to  the  general  stoQk  of  knowledge:  Burton,  Eder,  Darval,  Clement, 
L6 on  Vidal,  Goodwin,  Dr.  Scott.  Platts,  Thornton,  J.  Watts,  W.  A. 
Watts,  Wormald,  Ackland,  Pluvinel,  D’Espinassoux,  Stanley,  Cartwright 
and  Rattray,  Woodbury,  Fuidge  and  Green,  Hurter  and  Driffield.  Since 
1890  the  whole  matter  has  stagnated,  no  such  list  of  workers  being  pos¬ 
sible.  What  does  this  mean  ?  SoiSely  that  all  investigation  has  been 
snuffed  out  by  a  patent.  Supposing  the  gelatine  emulsion  had  been 
patented,  modern  photography  as  we  know  it  would  have  had  no 
existence  ;  and  can  any  one  assert  that  various  instruments  for  calcu¬ 
lating  exposure  would  not  have  been  developed  during  these  eight  years 
if  they  had  been  years  of  freedom  ?  Expansion  of  photography  in  the 
future  will  be  determined  by  the  industrial  liberty  we  enjoy  in  the  present. 
Hence  I  have  no  hesitation  in  being  hard  on  individuals  when  I 
consider  thrir  actions  injure  the  general  welfare. 

“J.  F.  T.”  next  tells  us  that  what  has  been  patented  is  merely  the 
form  of  instrument.  I  am  afraid  the  patentees  will  not  agree  with  him. 
If  “  J.  F.  T.”  is  right  I  have  no  more  to  say  on  this  point,  for  it  reduces 
the  information  available  to  that  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  about  which  I 
said  nothing.  If,  however,  the  principles  are  old,  and  the  instruments 
new,  what  we  require  to  know  is  in  what  manner  those  principles  are 
worked  out  in  any  one  instrument.  I  defy  “  J.  F.  T.”  to  construct  a 
Watkins  meter  from  the  details  furnished  in  the  specification  1388, 1890. 

“  J.  F.  !.”  next  discusses  the  respective  merits  of  the  aetinograph  and 
the  Watkins  meter.  As  at  present  constructed  I  believe  the  one  to  be 
as  reliable  as  the  other,  both  being  instruments  of  the  greatest  utility,  as 
many  workers  have  proved.  If  one  surpasses  the  other,  the  Watkins  is 
superior.  In  spite  of  this  present  advantage,  however,  I  differ  frojn 
“  J.  F.  T. and  agree  with  Hurter  &  Driffield  in  deliberately  rejecting  &- 
meter  and  choosing  a  method  of  calculation  as  most  likely  to  solve  the 
problem  of  exposure.  In  Watkins’  meter  the  actinometer  method,  I 
consider,  has  reached  its  highest  point  of  development,  but  with  the 
aetinograph  I  can  see  no  limit  to  its  perfection  until  it  reaches  mathe¬ 
matical  certitude.  I  do  not  consider  the  variation  in  the  sun’s  altitude 
tells  so  much  against  the  accuracy  of  the  aetinograph  as  the  want  of 
subject  factors  and  values  for  atmospheric  conditions.  What  is  required 
is  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  subject  factors  covering  a  photo¬ 
graphic  range  from  clouds  to  dark  interiors,  and  another  set  to 
ascertain,  apart  from  the  sun’s  altitude,  the  limits  of  brightness  arising 
from  atmospheric  conditions.  These  experiments  might  well  be  under¬ 
taken  by  one  of  the  piauy  photographic  societies.  Subjects  I  believe 
could  he  most  accurately  valued  in  G.M.S.  units,  and  given  the  range  of 
variations  from  bright  suta  to  duM  light,  at  any  given  altitude  of  the  sun, 
and  time  of  year  and  day,  exposure  could  be  brought  to  such  a  near 
approximation  as  to  be  practically  correct. 

The  data  given  by  “  J.  E.  T.”  in  regard  to  speed  numbers  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  welcome  to  many,  and  he,  evidently  being  an  expert  on  exposure 
meters,  I  hope  he  will  expand  still  further.— I  am,  yours,  &a. , 

September  2,  1898.  John  A.  Randall. 


A  CRYING  WANT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  “Crying  Want,”  I  beg  to  offer  a  very 
simple  suggestion,  and  one  that  I  have  used  for  years  very  effectively.  A 
small  brass  plate  with  two  vertical  ends  with  holes,  with  a  piece  of  stout 
watchspring  with  its  centre  elevate!  to  the  centre  bearing  of  holes  to 
grip  a  wire  when  passed  through — the  whole  very  small,  to  screw  on  the 
top  or  sides  of  camera— and  two  pieces  of  stout  steel  wire  of  any  length 
desired,  say,  a  foot,  which  may  be  either  carried  in  the  tripod  leg  or  in 
your  pocket.  At  the  end  of  your  focussing  cloth  have  two  loops,  the  width 
of  camera  apart.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  slip  in  your  wires,  place  the 
loops  of  focussing  cloth  on  the  hooked  ends  of  the  wires,  and  there  you 
are,  adjusted  as  you  like  for  either  length  of  lens  used,  and  can  be 
adjusted  to  suit  picture  while  focussing.  The  only  extras  to  carry  are  two 
pieces  of  wire.  Of  course,  with  my  camera  there  is  always  a  rigid  front. 
I  did  not  have  the  elaborate  spring  plate  which  I  now  suggest,  but  simply 
two  tiny  screw  eyes  each  side  of  camera. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Acacia  Villa ,  Leicester -road,  New  Barnet ,  James  Cole. 

September  1898. 


THE  CINEMATOGRAPH  ACCIDENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  notes  on  the  cinematograph  accident,, 
it  ought  by  this  time  to  be  known  that,  when  a  cinematograph  film  is 
wound  on  a  metal  spool,  it  is  as  free  from  risk  of  fire  as  any  ordinary  sub¬ 
stance,  say  the  wood  body  of  a  lantern  which,  as  every  exhibitor  knows,, 
sometimes  smokes  a  little.  Practically  the  only  danger  of  fire  at  a. 
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cinematograph  exhibition,  apart  from  the  use  of  ether  or  defective 
apparatus,  is  the  liability  of  the  film  to  ignition  when  lying  about  in  a 
loose  state  after  passing  through  the  machine.  The  life  of  a  film  is  much 
prolonged  if  it  is  always  kept  on  a  spool  and  never  allowed  to  run  into  a 
box  or  occasionally  along  the  floor.  Unfortunately  many  makers  of 
cinematographs  do  not  supply  the  winding-up  apparatus  with  the 
machine,  but  charge  it  as  an  extra.  All  machines  having  the  sprocket 
wheel  as  motive  power  can  have  a  winding-up  apparatus  fitted  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  shillings.  In  my  own  practice  I  use  two  machines  ;  one  ejects 
the  film  continuously,  the  other  intermittently.  I  join  all  the  films  to¬ 
gether,  about  twenty,  or  1200  to  1500  feet ;  they  run  through  the 
machine  and  are  automatically  wound  on  another  spool.  I  compensate 
for  the  different  speeds  at  periphery,  one  spool  being  empty  and  the 
other  full.  I  use  what  engineers  call  a  “  friction  pulley,”  and  also  the 
band  on  the  friction  pulley  will,  if  necessary,  slip  a  little.  In  the  machine 
which  passes  out  the  film  intermittently  I  found  towards  the  end  of  the 
exhibition  when  there  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  films  on  the  lower  spool, 
that  its  weight  becomes  too  great  for  the  control  of  the  band,  the  spool 
either  tugging  the  film  out  too  fast  with  the  tendency  to  tear  or  the  pulley 
failed  to  move  it  at  all ;  but  this  difficulty  was  easily  overcome  by  inter¬ 
posing  another  pulley  which  acts  like  the  governor  of  a  steam  engine  and 
■regulates  the  speed  In  the  case  of  the  machine  in  which  the  film  comes 
out  continuously,  this  difficulty  does  not  arise,  as  the  band  can  be  kept  tight 
enough  to  allow  for  every  difference  of  speed.  To  fit  a  winding-up  spool 
on  to  a  “  claw  ”  machine  is  a  little  more  troublesome,  but  it  can  be  done. 

The  London  County  Council  issued  last  January  some  rules  which  they 
stated  were  only  provisional,  but  I  understood  from  their  officials  that 
there  were  one  or  two  regulations  therein  which  would  be  insisted  upon, 
the  most  important  being  that  the  films  must  be  wound  upon  spools,  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  ether  or  other  inflammable  fluid,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  water  bath  between  the  condenser  and  the  film,  but  the 
L.C.C.  have  no  direct  means  of  enforcing  their  regulations  except  the 
hold  they  have  upon  the  licence  of  the  hall-proprietor.  In  the  case  where 
the  cinematograph  is  exhibited  every  evening,  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
enforcing  the  regulations ;  it  is  in  the  case  of  casual  exhibitions — such  as 
a  concert,  with  the  cinematograph  as  a  bor.ne  bouche  (French,  I  think)— 
that  the  risk  of  fi  e  comes  in.  In  this  case  it  is  seldom  known  who  the 
operator  is  going  to  be,  or  what  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  until  an  hour 
before  the  doors  are  opened,  and  then  it  is  practically  too  late  to  do  any¬ 
thing  and  things  take  their  chance.  The  L.C.C.  have  under  their  con¬ 
sideration  some  regulations  which  will  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  In 
the  mean  time  I  am  disclosing  no  secret  when  stating  the  L.C.C.  have  an 
officer  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  see  that  cinematograph  exhibitions  are 
conducted  with  safety,  and  especially  to  take  care  that  ether  and 
acetylene  are  not  used,  that  the  film  is  wound  up,  that  there  are  two 
operators,  that  a  water  tank  is  used,  that  no  lucifer  matches  are  used 
except  the  necessary  one  to  light  up  with,  and  that  the  public  have  no 
access  to  the  machine.  Quite  recently  the  proprietor  of  a  large  hall  in 
London  received  a  severe  caution  because  one  of  the  operators  in  charge 
of  a  cinematograph  was  seen  to  strike  a  match  to  look  at  some  portion  of 
the  film,  but  this  caution  was  not  of  much  use,  as  the  hall  proprietor  did 
not  even  know  the  name  of  the  operator. 

Another  hall-keeper  in  North  London  prohibited  an  exhibition  at  the 
last  moment,  when  the  doors  were  open,  because  the  operator  declined 
to  show  from  the  gallery.  This,  to  a  professional  exhibitor  such  as  myself, 
would  be  a  serious  matter.  I  therefore  went  to  the  L.C.C.  and  asked 
them  to  inspect  my  apparatus  and  method  of  working,  and  certify  that 
it  was  correct.  An  official  blandly  informed  me  this  was  unnecessary,  as 
he  had  been  present  at  an  exhibition  given  by  me  a  few  days  previously, 
and,  although  every  regulation  had  not  been  complied  with  to  the  letter 
(e.g.,  I  was  not  enclosed  in  an  iron  box),  yet  he  considered  there  was  no 
cause  for  remark,  as  my  two  assistants  working  the  machine  “  seemed  to 
understand  what  they  were  doing,”  which  he  considered  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  whether  rubber  or  iron  tube  was  used,  or  whether  the  lan¬ 
tern  was  lined  with  asbestos  as  well  as  iron,  which  at  that  time  it  was  not. 

The  L.C.C.  official  referred  to  is  not  generally  known  as  such ;  he 
pays  for  his  admission  to  the  hall,  and  finds  a  seat  as  near  the  cinema¬ 
tograph  as  possible. — I  am,  yours,  &c..,'  C.  Goodwin  Norton. 

38,  Marchmont-street,  W.C. 

- — - - 

&n$toet£  to  Correspondents. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensv/res  delay. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered 

B.  Clarke,  Bungay,  Suffolk.— Photograph  of  members  of  Waveney  Valley  Golf  Club, 
and  club  house  on  Bungay  Common. 

J.  Wilkinson,  Pendle-street  Studio,  Nelson. — Three  photographs  of  the  Nc'son  fire 
brigade,  with  the  Dewar  challenge  shuld. 

F.  B.  Williams,  80,  Kingsdown-parade,  Bristol. — Photograph  of  ‘ nterior  of  Colston 
Hall,  Bristol,  after  the  fire  on  September  1,  1898. 


E.  M.  Ansell. — We  are  unable  to  say.  Probably  any  animal  painter  would 
undertake  the  work  for  you.  Possibly,  if  you  supplied  a  photograph 
with  a  description,  a  photographic  colourist  would  colour  it. 

Books  of  Views  of  Local  Scenery.— North  Cotswold  writes  :  “  Can  you 
give  me  the  addresses  of  firms  who  undertake  the  making  and  printiug 
of  the  view  books  sold  at  pleasnre  resorts  ?  "—The  Autotype  Company 
New  Oxford-street. 

Ruricola. — The  process  is  a  perfectly  practicable  one,  and  is  being  com¬ 
mercially  worked  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  k  Sons  ;  Andre  &  §leigh  • 
Swain  k  Son,  and  others.  We  should  advise  you  to  intrust  the  work 
to  one  of  these  firms  ;  we  know  no  one  we  could  recommend  you  to  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  negatives. 

Studio  Glass  — W.  W.  S.  Use  ordinary  twenty-six  mica  sheet  glass  for  the 
roof.  That  is  good  enough  for  all  purposes.  The  difference  between 
that  and  the  “special  white"  is  of  so  little  moment  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  extra  cost.  After  two  or  three  weeks  of  town  smoke  on 
them,  there  would  be  no  practical  difference  between  the  two  glasses. 

Lens  Tube. — R.  T.  Watson  says  :  “  My  lens  is  going  bright ;  what  can  I  get 
to  put  on  it?  Will  you  kindly  reply?" — Take  a  dilute  solution  oi 
shellac  in  alcohol,  or  thinned  negative  varnish,  and  to  that  add  lamp 
black,  and  coat  the  inside  of  the  tube  with  that.  The  proportions  must 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  coating  dries  dead  black.  A  few  experiments 
will  decide  them. 

Enamel  Collodion  Mountant.— F.  C.  writes  :  “  1.  What  is  the  cause  of 
enamelling  collodion  film  going  milky  ?  2.  I  thinned  it  with  ether  720, 
is  that  the  right  strength  ?  if  not,  why  ?  3.  A  chemist  has  suggested 
boracic  acid  as  a  preservative  for  gelatine.  Would  that  have  any 
detrimental  effect  on  albumen  prints,  to  use  a  fresh  lot  of  gelatine  each 
time  ?” — In  reply.  1.  Possibly  an  unsuitable  pyroxyline,  or  too  much 
water  in  the  solvents.  2.  720  will  do  very  well  for  thinning.  3.  No 
preservative  is  necessary  if  the  gelatine  is  used  freshly  made  each  time. 

Permanency. —Toning  asks:  “Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  the 
following  questions.  The  ‘  combined  ’  toning  and  fixing  bath,  as 
compared  to  the  ‘  single  ’  (for  P.O.  P.),  is  said  not  to  be  so  ‘  permanent,’ 
I  believe.  1.  Is  it  the  tone  or  the  depth  of  printing  which  is  not 
permanent  ?  2.  Would  not  an  extra  fixing  bath  obviate  this  ?  3.  There 
is  a  combined  tonieg  and  fixing  bath  (I  don’t  know  the  formula)  into 
which  the  prints  should  be  placed  without  previous  washing.  My 
results  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  but  is  the  bath  reliable  ?  ’  —These 
queries  seem  to  be  somewhat  “mixed."  1  The  combined  bath  is  a 
single  bath,  and  by  permanence  is  meant  the  stability  of  the  print 
when  finished.  2.  To  some  extent.  3.  We  can  offer  no  opinion  with¬ 
out  knowing  its  composition,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  used. 

Photographing  in  Italy.— Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  writes  :  “Will  you  kindly 
give  me  your  construction  of  notice  recently  issued  by  the  Italian 
Government  as  to  photographing  within  10  kilos  of  fortifications?  Do 
you  think  that  means  on  the  land  side  only  between  France  and  Italy, 
or  at  seaside  as  weli?  Some  members  of  this  society  are  about  to  visit 
that  district,  and  would  be  glad  of  fuller  information  than  given  in  the 
Times  a  week  or  two  ago." — We  are  very  sorry  that  we  can  give  no 
more  information  than  that  given  in  the  report  referred  to  that  would 
be  really  reliable.  We  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Ashman  should  write 
to  the  Italian  Consulate  on  the  subject.  Its  reply  could,  of  course,  be 
depended  upon,  and,  possibly,  some  kind  of  permit  would  be  accorded 
to  this  society,  or  at  least  such  information  given  as  would  enable  its 
members  to  keep  out  of  trouble  when  photographing  in  that  district. 
Foreign  Consulates,  when  approached  in  this  country,  are  very  obliging 
in  such  matters. 

Lighting  Sitter. — C.  Richardson  says :  “  Will  you  please  answer  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  me  ?  My  studi  >  is  20  x  12,  work  with  north  light  five  feet  top  and 
side,  each  and  covered  in.  I  work  north  end,  only  have  five  feet,  white 
curtain  top  and  side,  the  other  parts  are  covered  with  dark  blue  curtain. 
Do  you  think  that  is  enough  1  ght  to  work  with?  I  get  a  reflection  in 
the  eye  on  lighter  side  which  comes  from  the  side  light.  What  colour 
curtain  would  you  think  best  for  side  light  to  do  away  with  that 
reflection  ?  Is  it  best  to  place  sitter  a  little  back  in  shadow  or  right 
under  the  light  to  get  good  photos?  An  answer  to  this  will  greatly 
oblige.  Enclose  print  showing  you  the  light  in  eye.” — The  specimen 
sent  shows  that  the  portrait  was  taken  in  plenty  of  light,  but  that  it 
was  not  rightly  arranged.  There  appears  to  b;  too  much  direct  front 
light,  hence  the  flat-looxing  face  and  the  “  reflected "  light  in  the 
eyes.  Place  the  sitter  more  in  shadow.  Could  you  not  get  a  few 
lessons  in  lighting  from  some  professional  photographer  in  your  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ?  They  would  be  worth  paying  for,  as  you  seem  somewhat 
“  at  sea  ”  on  the  subject. 

Various.— Robert  MoConchie  writes ;  “  1.  Could  you  give  me  the  hydrometer 
numbers  of  ten  per  cent,  solutions  of  the  following  :  Soda  carb., 
potassium  carb.,  soda  sulphite,  soda  metabisulphite?  I  have  an  idea 
that  if  I  kept  above  in  quantity  in  saturated  solutions,  and  drew  off 
twenty  ounces  or  so  as  I  wanted  them,  it  would  save  a  lot  of  bother. 
2.  I  have  a  lot  of  stale  whole-plates,  three  or  four  gross,  one  of  the 
penalties  of  living  so  far  from  a  centre,  and  I  wish  to  try  to  clean  them  as 
per  formula  laid  down  in  Almanac.  Are  isochromatic  plates  amenable  to 
the  same  treatment  ?  also,  if  surface  moisture  is  rolled  up,  could  such  plates 
be  used  wet,  and  about  how  much  would  they  lose  in  sensitiveness  by 
the  cleaning  ?  3.  Could  you  give  me  a  formula  for  ink  for  pen  and  ink 
which  will  stand  bleaching  and  washing  ?  I  have  hunted  Almanacs 
and  back  numbers  of  Journals,  but  cannot  light  on  one.— 1.  We  could 
only  give  the  s p.  gr.  by  making  up  the  ten  per  cent,  solution  and  then  test¬ 
ing  them  wfth  the  hydrometer,  as  our  correspondent  can  do  for  himself. 

2.  We  have  not  tried  the  method  with  isochromatic  plates,  so  can  give 
no  opinion.  Personally,  except  for  experiment,  we  do  not  consider  it 
worth  the  trouble  to  “  restore  ”  spoilt  plates  now  that  they  are  so  cheap. 

3.  Lithographic  chalk  answers  the  purpose,  and  is  that  generally  used. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC 

FOR  1899. 

We  have  entered  on  the  preparation  of  the  thirty- eighth  issue 
of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  which 
will  be  published  on  December  1  next.  The  volume  will 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  its  two  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  but  we  shall  embody  in  it  several  novel  features 
that  will  probably  make  the  book,  for  purposes  of  reference, 
of  greater  usefulness  than  hitherto.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  received  quite  a  large  number  of  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  for  use  in  the  compilation  of  the  Almanac.  We 
have  adopted  most  of  them,  and  we  here  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thanking  those  readers  who  were  kind  enough  to 
write  us  on  the  subject. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  contemplate,  as  hitherto,  contributing 
a  brief  article  on  a  practical  topic  to  the  pages  of  the  Almanac, 
will  oblige  us  by  sending  us  the  copy  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Secretaries  of  Societies  will  also  materially  assist  us  if  they 
will  forward  us  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion 
in  the  Directory  of  Photographic  Societies.  We  shall  also 
be  glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the 
list  of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  &c.  As  usual,  a 
section  of  the  Almanac  will  be  devoted  to  notices  of  the 


latest  introductions  in  photographic  apparatus.  Those  firms 
w7ho  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  feature  should  com¬ 
municate  with  us  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  Advertisers  that  many  of 
the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  booked, 
and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions,  orders  and 
copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 

- 4- - 

EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  and  time  table  for  the  fourth 
session,  1898-99,  of  the  Bolt-court  Technical  School,  6,  Bolt- 
court,  Fleet-street.  The  first  term  commenced  on  Wednesday 
last,  September  14.  The  Director  is  Mr.  Charles  W.  Gamble, 
and  evening  classes  in  the  practical  study  of  process  work  are 
held  throughout  the  session,  which  lasts  until  next  summer. 
A  glance  through  that  part  of  the  prospectus  which  deals  with 
the  process  department  shows  that,  excepting  photogravure, 
opportunities  are  given  the  student  of  traversing  the  entire  field 
of  process  work.  Those  young  photographers  who  contemplate 
taking  up  this  branch  of  photography  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
should  apply  for  a  prospecbus  of  the  school  at  the  address 
given,  and  make  a  study  of  it  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  excellent  advantages  supplied  by  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  cannot  be 
availed  of.  On  former  occasions  we  have  spoken  favourably  of 
the  school  and  the  work  it  is  accomplishing,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  session  just  opening  will  be  as  successful  as 
those  that  have  preceded  it. 

*  *  * 

According  to  Nature ,  two  sets  of  Rdntgen-ray  apparatus 
were  provided  for  the  Sudan  Expeditionary  Force.  One  of 
these,  which  has  been  taken  up  the  Nile  by  Major  Battersby, 
will  be  established  at  Abadieh.  Considerable  difficulty  and 
the  greatest  care  had  to  be  exercised  to  get  the  apparatus  to 
the  hospital  in  good  order.  Major  Battersby  has  the  assistance 
of  Sergeant-Major  Bruce,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  who  is 
skilled  in  the  manipulation  of  the  necessary  apparatus.  This 
will  be  the  main  depot  for  Rdntgen  ray  work,  but  Lieut. 
Huddlestone,  R.A.M.C.,  has  taken  a  small  outfit  with  six-inch 
coil  to  the  front. 
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The  Lords  of  ther  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have 

at 

decided,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  to  hold,  during  the  autumn,  an  Exhibition  of  lithography 
in  the  buildings  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  on  the  west 
side  of  Exhibition-road.  As  lithography  was  discovered  by 
Senefelder  in  the  year  1798,  the  present  is  the  centenary  year 
of  the  invention,  and  therefore  offers  a  suitable  occasion  for 
such  an  Exhibition  as  is  proposed.  The  department  will  be 
assisted  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  by 
the  influential  committee,  with  some  additional  members, 
which  had  been  already  organized  by  the  Society  of  Art.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  Exhibition  should  be  opened  about 
November  1,  and  remain  open  for  four  months.  The  litho¬ 
graphs  will  have  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  October  1.  Any 
further  information  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington, 
S.W.,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  should  be 
addressed. 

*  *  * 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Photographic 
Copyright  Union  will  be  held  on  Monday,  September  26,  at 
8  p.m.,  at  St.  James’s  Hall  (French  Salon),  Piccadilly  entrance. 
We  believe  that  the  report  which  the  Committee  will  lay 
before  the  meeting  will  show  that  during  the  past  year  the 
Union  has  accomplished  some  very  useful  work  in  the  defence 
of  photographic  Copyright.  Financially,  too,  there  will  be  a 
distinct  improvement  to  report  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union. 

*  #  * 

Reference  to  the  subject  of  copyright  reminds  us  that  our 
contemporary,  the  Gentlewoman ,  which  makes  a  feature  of 
illustrating  the  weddings  of  the  week,  gives  prominence  in 
every  issue  to  this  notice  “  Important. — Wedding  Photo¬ 
graphs. — -In  the  interest  of  our  readers  it  is  well  that  they 
should  be  advised  that,  in  the  event  of  their  accepting  *  free 
sittings,’  which  certain  photographers  are  systematically  offer¬ 
ing,  the  sitter  loses  all  copyright  in  his  or  her  own  face.  The 
photograph  may  then  be  sold,  published,  or  otherwise  displayed 
without  the  consent  or  even  "knowledge  of  the  person  photo¬ 
graphed.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  order  and  pay  for  subseqnent 
copies.” 

*  *  * 

The  long  and  valuable  paper  on  “  The  Latent  Image  and  its 
Development,”  by  the  late  Dr.  Hurter  and  Mr.  V.  C.  Driffield, 
which  the  latter  gentleman  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  early  in  the  year,  has,  with  additions,  been  reprinted 
in  separate  form.  It  extends  to  sixty- three  pages.  On  a 
future  occasion  we  shall  probably  make  further  references  to 
this  most  important  paper,  which  deals  in  a  new  and  searching 
manner  with  some  of  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  de¬ 
velopment.  For  the  present  let  us  quote  two  sentences  from 
the  last  page  of  the  book,  which  go  to  show  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  late  Dr.  Hurter  and  his  happily  surviving  col¬ 
league  in  their  photo-metrical  and  photo-chemical  work.  “  It 
appears  to  us  thab  the  chief  glory  of  photography  lies  in  its 
power  to  truthfully  represent  natural  objects  ....  our  aim 
throughout  has  been  to  banish  rule  of  thumb,  to  remove  any 
necessity  for  correction  in  development,  to  render  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  negative  a  matter  of  certainty,  and  to  place 
photography  in  its  proper  position  as  a  quantitative  science.” 
We  trust  Mr.  Driffield  will  at  some  future  time  resume  the 
work  interrupted  by  Dr.  Hurter’s  death. 


It  appears  that  kinematographic  records  of  at  least  two  of 
the  incidents  of  the  recent  battle  at  Obdurman  were  obtained. 
Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.,  of  16*  Phil  pot  lane,  E.C.,  write  us  as 
follows:  “We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  following  films 
(now  being  shown  at  the  Alhambra,  London), [either  in  Lumiere 
or  Edison  gauge — Macdonald’s  Egyptian  Brigade;  Charge  of 
the  21sb  Hussars  (now  the  21st  Lancers).  We  shall  deliver  all 
orders  within  two  days  from  their  receipt.” 

*  *  * 

F.  R.  A.  S.,  in  the  English  Mechanic ,  asks  for  an  explanation  of 
a  remarkable  photograph  obtained  in  the  following  manner:  “In 

the  year  189-  there  died,  at  his  seat  in  S - ,  a  nobleman,  whom 

I  will  call  Lord  X.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  two  daughters, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Y.  and  Lady  Z.,  were  both  in  the  house.  Now, 
the  favourite  sitting-room  of  the  family  was  the  library,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral  one  of  the  sisters  said  to  the  other, 

‘  We  have  been  so  happy  in  this  room  that,  before  we  leave  it 
for  good,  we  will  take  a  photograph  of  it,’  which,  to  shorten 
my  story,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  (or  rather  her  daughter) 
did.  Upon  developing  the  negative,  to  her  horror,  this  lady 
found  a  partial  image  of  a  man  seated  in  an  otherwise  empty 
armchair,  and  at  once ,  with  her  sister ,  recognised  it  as  that  of  their 
father l  She  and  her  sister  were  so  shocked  and  stupefied  at 
this  result  that  they  determined  to  keep  the  matter  secret. 
They,  however,  printed  one  or  two  positives  from  the  negative, 
and  so  the  story  leaked  out  among  their  friends ;  and  it  is 
after  a  careful  examination  of  one  of  these  prints  that  I  have 
determined  to  tell  the  tale  here,  with  a  view  to  its  possible 
elucidation.  The  library  is  a  very  large  room,  with  the  walls 
covered  with  books.  There  are  no  portraits,  or  anything 
analogous,  in  it,  whose  reflection  might  have  formed  a  spurious 
image.  The  right-hand  side  of  the  sitting  figure  is  certainly 
the  more  distinct  of  the  two,  the  face  in  the  positive  not 
being  very  well  defined.  The  right  shoulder  and  arm  resting 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair  are,  however,  perfectly  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  the  right  hand,  which  I  have  just  been  examining 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  is  as  sharply  defined  as  is  that  with 
which  I  am  writing  these  lines.  One  extraordinary  coincidence, 
identifying  this  imperfect  image  with  that  of  the  deceased  peer, 
I  purposely  suppress,  as  its  mention  would  almost  certainly 
lead  to  his  identification.  I  can  attempt  no  explanation  of 
this  whatever.  It  seems  to  me,  a  practical  photographer, 
absolutely  inexplicable..  Perhaps,  though,  some  one  or  more 
of  my  brother-readers  may  be  more  fortunate  in  finding  a 
solution.  I  have  simply  given,  the  facts  as  stated  to  me.  I 
have  myself  certainly  no  theory  to  account  for  them.  I  may 
perhaps  add,  it  may  be  needlessly,  that  I  have  personally  not 
the  very  slightest  faith  in  ghosts.” 

*  #  * 

We  fear  that  the  phenomenon  must  remain  inexplicable  on 
ordinary  photographic  grounds nevertheless,  if  any  of  our 
readers  care  to  let  us  have  their  ideas  on  the  subject,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  publish  them.  Like  F.  R.  A.  S.,  we  do  not 
believe  in  ghosts  yet,  to  paraphrase  a  remark  made  by  our 
predecessor  in  relation  to  a  similar  apparition  of  supplementary 
figures  on  photographic  plates,  how  came  this  particular  photo¬ 
graph  there  ? 

*  *  * 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson  on  the  gum-bichromate 
process,  having  regard  to  his-  position  as  the  principal  modern 
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•exponent  of  pictorial  photography  will,  doubtless,  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers  just  now,  when  we  are  probably  on  the  eve  of  a 
revival  of  the  discussion  of  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  the 
process  :  “  Recently  some  French  and  English  amateurs  have 
revived  the  old  ‘  gum-bichromate’  printing  method,  aimouncing 
it  as  a  new  discovery  and  dubbing  it  by  the  stupid  and 
specious  name  *  photo-aquatint.’  The  chief  claim  of  these 
amateurs,”  he  points  out,  “  has  been  that  the  process  allows  of 
the  exercise  of  “individuality.”  Of  course,  this  is  merely 
verbal  juggling — for  what  is  photography  is  mechanical — in 
the  drawing  and  rendering  of  textures,  for  example ;  what  is 
due  to  jets  of  hot  water  is  not  photography  nor  limited  to  this 
process,  for  ordinary  carbon  printers  have  always  modified 
their  results  by  “hot  water”  locally  applied.  We  have 
examined  what  are  given  out  to  be  the  best  examples  of  this 
work,  and  find  them  all  most  false  in  tone  and  bad  in  texture, 
and  in  no  way  whatever  comparable  to  a  platinotype.  Every 
good  quality  of  photography  is  lost  in  them  except  the  mere 
outline  of  things,  and  the  method  is  most  incomplete  and 
inferior  to  the  best  ordinary  carbon  prints.”  This  opinion 
appears  in  Dr.  Emerson’s  forthcoming  new  edition  of  his  work, 
Naturalistic  Photography. 

*  *  * 

The  case  against  the  two  German  photographers  who  made 
their  way  into  the  late  Prince  Bismarck’s  death  chamber  for 
the  purpose  of  using  their  cameras  on  the  remains  was,  last 
Thursday,  decided  in  the  Hamburg  Court.  The  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  Standard  telegraphed  on  the  day  named: 
“  It  will  be  remembered  that  two  Hamburg  photographers 
made  their  way  into  the  room  in  which  Bismarck’s  body  was 
lying,  only  a  few  hours  after  his  death,  and  photographed  the 
body  with  magnesium  light,  with  the  permission  of  the 
watchers.  At  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck’s  instance,  the  Berlin 
police  seized  the  plates,  and  the  Hamburg  Court  granted  a 
provisional  injunction  against  the  sale  of  the  photographs,  on 
pain  of  a  fine  of  20,000  marks  for  each  case  of  contravention. 
The  Court  decided  to-day  that  each  contravention  shall  be 
punished  by  six  months’  arrest.”  The  penalties  appear  severe, 
but  not  unduly  so  for  such  a  flagrant  offence. 

- ♦ - 

PAPER. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  Foreign  News  and  Notes,  last 
week,  that  in  Germany  a  paper- maker,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  head  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  Chemische 
Fabrik  (E.  Schering),  has  been  working  on  a  paper  to  compete 
with  the  Rives  and  Steinbach  productions ;  also,  that  the 
efforts  had  been  successful,  and  had  been  favourably  reported 
upon  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  of  the  Technical  School,  Berlin.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  short  time  back  the  Rives  and  Saxe 
firms  amalgamated,  and,  as  a  result,  the  prices  of  the  papers 
made  by  them  were  at  once  raised,  which  is  a  serious  matter 
for  the  preparers  of  the  various  photographic  papers  in  this  as 
well  as  all  other  countries. 

It  seems  more  than  a  little  strange  that,  for  the  last  thirty 
years  or  so,  these  two  firms  should  have  had  the  entire 
monopoly  in  photographic  papers,  not  only  here  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  throughout  the  world.  Some  few  years  ago, 
it  is  true,  a  third  firm  started  its  manufacture  in  the  Rives 
district,  which  produced  as  good  a  paper  as  the  older  firm,  but 
it  was  soon  afterwards  bought  up  by  it,  thus  reducing  the 


output  once  more  to  two  sources,  which,  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  is  now  practically  one  concern  only.  Therefore  users 
and  preparers  of  paper  for  photographic  purposes  will  hail  with 
satisfaction  the  favourable  report  on  the  paper  of  the  new  firm, 
and  wish  it  every  commercial  success ;  for  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
outlook  to  have  to  rely  entirely  upon  only  one  source  of  supply 
for  the  chief  commodity  in  the  photographic  industry.  Com¬ 
petition  is  good  in  more  ways  than  one,  it  not  only  keeps 
down  prices,  but  at  the  same  time  it  keeps  up  quality,  which 
is  of  even  greater  importance  to  the  users  of  photographic 
papers  than  its  actual  price. 

We  have  often  commented  upon  the  fact  that  English  paper- 
makers  have  allowed  this  branch  of  their  business  to  pass  out 
of  their  hands.  At  one  time  they  nearly  had  the  monopoly  of 
it,  for  if  we  turn  up  some  of  the  old  manuals — Hunt’s,  for 
example — we  shall  see  that  English  papers,  at  that  period, 
were  found  better  than  foreign  ones.  The  makes  mostly  used 
were  those  of  the  well-known  mills  of  Towgood,  Whatman, 
Turkey  Mill,  Turner’s  Chafford  Mill,  &c,  the  last  -named  being 
the  one  most  in  favour.  All  these  mills,  we  believe,  are  still 
in  existence,  and,  if  they  could  once  make  the  best  paper  for 
photographic  work,  one  might  well  surmise  they  could  do  so 
still.  Referring  to  the  old  works  on  photography,  we  find  other 
firms  abroad  manufactured  photographic  papers,  Lacroix 
d’Angouleme  and  Causer  freres  of  Annonay,  for  example;  they 
too  seem  to  have  become  lost  to  the  photographic  world. 

In  the  processes  in  which  the  papers  were  then  used  purity  of 
the  material  was  essential,  inasmuch  as  the  image  was  in  the 
body  of  the  paper,  and  anything  that  would  cause  a  reduction 
of  the  silver  would  have  been  fatal  to  it ;  but  the  papers  men¬ 
tioned  were  free  from  that,  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  English 
makers  could  then  make  a  paper  pure  enough  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.  It  was  found,  however,  when  glossy  pictures 
came  into  vogue,  that  the  English  papers  were  not  so  well 
suited  for  albumenisiDg  as  those  issued  by  the  Saxe  (Steinbach) 
and  the  Rives  firms.  The  other  firms  at  h.me  and  abroad 
setm  to  have  made  but  little,  if  any,  effort  to  adapt  their 
papers  to  the  then  requirements,  for  the  reason,  possibly,  that 
they  did  not  anticipate  that  photography  and  the  demand  for 
the  paper  would  eventually  assume  its  present  proportions. 

With  emulsion  photography  one  is  not  altogether  so  dependent 
upon  the  purity  of  the  raw  paper  as  formerly,  for  in  that  it  more 
depends  upon  the  baryta  coating  upon  its  surface,  and  here, 
again,  these  two  foreign  firms,  Rives  &  Saxe  (now  one)  have 
almost  the  entire  monopoly  in  the  production  of  these  surfaced 
papers.  They  appear  to  have  learnt  photographic  require¬ 
ments,  and  they  supply  them.  Tnese  requirements  are  not, 
however,  difficult  to  fulfil.  Surface  papers  are  made  for  litho¬ 
graphic  and  for  collotype  work,  and  some  of  them  we  have 
tried  have  answered  quite  wtll  for  collodio-chloride,  except  that 
the  paper  itself  is  of  too  rotten  a  nature  for  convenient  handling 
while  wet,  otherwise  they  were  good. 

Our  per,  we  find,  has  run  a  little  adrift,  for  in  commencing 
we  had  not  intended  to  have  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of 
paper  for  strictly  photographic  purposes,  but  rather  to  refer  to 
papers  into  which  photographs  are  frequently  brought  into 
contact  that  may  have  a  marked  influence  on  their  future. 
We  were  led  to  this  matter  by  our  attention  being  called  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  silver  prints  in  the  Almanacs  have  become 
of  a  faintly  yellow  tint  in  the  lights ;  but  a  critical  examination 
shows  that  this  yellowness  is  only  where  the  prints  have  been 
in  contact  wdth  the  tissue  paper,  always  smaller  than  the 
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picture,  inserted  to  protect  it  from  the  printed  matter  on  the 
opposite  page.  Now,  if  this  happens  with  the  more  robust 
images  of  developed  prints,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  to 
occur  with  continual  contact  of  similar  paper  with  the  more 
delicately  constituted  images  of  direct  prints,  which  are 
frequently  “  protected  ”  (1)  with  a  like  paper. 

It  might  well  be  surmised  that  the  paper  contained  some 
deleterious  matter  that  had,  with  time,  exerted  some  action  on 
the  silver  compound  forming  the  image,  or  was  left  in  the  paper ; 
also,  that,  if  there  were  no  silver  compounds  present,  there 
would  have  been  no  yellowing  of  the  image.  That  might  have 
been  a  fair  inference  at  first ;  but  is  it  so  ?  The  other  day  we 
happened  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Werge’s  woik,  the 
Evolution  of  Photography ,  published  in  1890,  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  several  collotype  prints,  and  we  were  struck  with 
the  fact  that  these  prints,  or  rather  the  paper  upon  which  they 
are,  have  changed  to  a  faint  yellow  tone,  and  only  where  they 
have  been  “  protected  ”  by  the  tissue  paper,  just  the  same  as 
have  some  of  the  silver  prints  in  the  Almanacs.  In  this  case 
there  can  be  no  question  of  silver,  or  any  of  its  compounds, 
being  in  the  pictuie  or  the  paper,  or  in  the  material  with 
which  it  is  surfaced.  If  tissue  paper,  or  some  tissue  papers, 
have  this  effect  upon  the  papers  that  have  no  silver  in  them, 
or  ever  have  had,  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  the  yellowing  in 
any  way  to  the  silver  compounds  that  may  or  may  not  exist  in 
silver  prints. 

We  bad  intended  to  have  said  more  on  the  subject  of  paper 
as  indirectly  employed  in  photography,  but  space  will  not 
allow  of  it  on  the  present  occasion. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  “  Descriptive  Camera  Reporter  ”  is  a  good  phrase,  and  he  should, 
we  read,  “  either  by  his  own  efforts  or  by  the  assistance  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  illustrated  papers  which  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
have  him  on  its  staff  obtain  technical  proficiency  in  photography  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  give  the  best  prints  as  well  as  the  most  vivid  word- 
painting.  His  proprietors  could  provide  a  dark  room  and  studio,  so 
that  he  could  develop  his  plates  and  prints  if  necessary,  and  photo¬ 
graph  any  celebrity  who  might  visit  the  editorial  sanctum  or  be 
interviewed  there.”  Did  the  writer  of  these  sentences,  which 
are  full  of  suggestions — if  they  were  necessary — of  real  value, 
evolve  the  idea  out  of  his  own  consciousness,  as  the  German  did  the 
camel ;  or  are  they  the  unconscious  product  of  telepathic  suggestion? 
There  may  be  need  for  more  of  such  men  ;  but  I  have  certainly  in 
raal  life  only  come  across  two  of  them  who  were  real  smart.  Attached 
permanently  to  the  staff  of  leading  illustrating  newspapers,  they  can 
photograph  well,  and  they  can  write  first-rate  articles.  Things  don’t 
s  and  still  in  the  journalistic  world.  One  of  the  “  Descriptive  Camera 
Reporters,”  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  took  a  series  of  photographs, 
developed  them — a  couple  of  hundred  miles  away  from  the  sanctum 
—  wrote  a  column  and  a  half  of  letterpress  the  same  day.  The  paper 
he  represented  had  all — photographs  and  letterpress — in  the  later 
elitions  on  the  next  day.  Oh,  yes,  the  D.  C.  R.  is  already  well  to  the 
fare,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past.  Then,  as  to  photographing 
celebrities  at  the  sanctum,  that  is  already  a  moot  project,  thoughl  don’t 
suppose  it  will  ever  mature.  Some  of  the  paper  proprietors,  when 
they  are  asked  more  than  the  traditional  minimum  of  half  a  guinea, 
throw  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror,  and  express  amazement  at  such 
demands.  I  am  afraid  that  “  pious  grief  ”  is  not  an  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  their  state  of  mind  when  they  pay  the  bill,  for  some 
pictures  they  must  have,  be  the  price  what  it  may.  Then  they 
threaten  a  gigantic  combination  “  to  take  our  own  photographs,  Sir.” 
It  is  nothing  to  them  that  illustrated  journalism  has  virtually  killed 
the  sale  of  celebrities.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  this  connexion,  that 
one  leading  photographer  does  make  the  minimum  half-guinea  his 
customary  price  for  all  his  subjects. 


If  illustrated  journalism  has  killed  celebrity  sales,  photogravure 
has  almost  killed  line  engraving,  to  which,  in  a  general  way,  it  i« 
not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  ;  and  a  thousand  pities  it  is  that  so  essen¬ 
tially  English  an  art  should  be  iu  danger  of  extinction.  It  is  a  craft 
which  is  a  mystery  to  learn  and  requires  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
master.  Let  us  hope  that,  like  miniature  painting,  its  eclipse  by 
photography  is  temporary  only.  By  the  bye,  in  speaking  of  Ait 
Unions  the  other  day,  the  Editor,  no  doubt,  did  not  refer  to  the 
original  art  union,  the  head  of  the  family,  the  Art  Union  of  London, 
There  have  been  a  large  number  of  these  bodies  launched  upon  the 
public  from  time  to  time — some  mere  lotteries,  others  genuine  in¬ 
stitutions,  intended  to  promote  artistic  methods  of  culture.  But  the 
Art  Union  of  London  is  the  oldest,  and,  like  everything  else,  has  felt 
the  correcting  touch  of  time  ;  for,  established  as  it  was  with  one 
leading  idea,  the  cultivation  of  line  engraving,  it  published  in  1889 
a  print,  by  the  deadly  enemy  of  that  craft,  photogravure,  from  a 
favourite  painting  by  Yeames,  True  and  Loyal. 

Speaking  of  paintings,  I  notice  that  the  suggestion  (this  time  made 
in  Gtrmany)  of  our  old  friend,  olive  oil,  to  treat  a  painting  with  pre¬ 
paratory  to  photographing  it,  is  brought  forward,  the  Photoyraphische 
Correspondenz  being  the  culprit.  I  am  no  advocate  of  physical 
arguments  in  a  general  way  ;  but  I  do  assure  my  readers  that  I  could 
point  out  one  man,  a  wealthy  connoisseur  and  owner  of  pictures,  and 
not  one  only,  who  would,  without  compunction  kick  a  photographer 
out  of  the  room  if  he  caught  him  olive-oiling  a  picture  of  his !  And 
I  do  think  I  should  uphold  the  wielder  of  physical  argument  in  such 
a  case. 

The  free-portrait  swindle,  yes,  I  should  rather  think  it  did  still 
exist,  its  precious  owners  now  dating  from  Paris.  A  gentleman  the 
other  day  showed  me  a  circular  from  Paris,  and  in  a  half  shamefaced1 
manner,  as  though  he  really  had  ordered  one  of  these  rewards  for 
assisting  in  publicity,  asked  me  if  I  had  “  seen  this.”  As  soon  as  I 
saw  the  heading  I  told  him  I  had  seen  it  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  that, 
without  reading,  I  knew  it  offered  to  enlarge  a  picture,  and  do  it 
without  charge.  He  turned  the  conversation.  In  regard  to  this 
topic  of  enlargements,  there  was  a  healthy  discussion  at  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  The  endeavour  to  pooh-pooh 
photographs  of  small  size  in  favour  cf  direct  large  ones  is  a  mistake. 
It  shows  great  perseverance  and  the  presence  of  purse  plethora  to  go 
about  carrying  a  12  X  10  camera  and  slides  ;  but  that  there  should 
be  more  credit  in  making  pictures  direct  of  that  size  and  larger,  than 
in  making  small  negatives  and  then  enlarging  them,  is  an  utter 
delusion.  The  best  results  with  the  minimum  of  labour  and  cost 
should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  photographer  desirous  of  furthering 
the  true  interests  of  his  art.  There  was  also  an  interesting  discussion 
at  the  Photographic  Club  on  this  question,  and  the  illuminant  to  use* 
Mr.  Bridge  summed  the  whole  in  a  nutshell  when  he  said  there  was 
no  one  way  that  was  best  under  all  circumstances.  I  know  several 
amateurs  who  use  the  incandescent  gas  burners  with  great  success;, 
at  the  same  time  I  may  say  I  know  another  amateur  who  uses  it 
with  conspicuous  insuccess  ;  but  he  does  not  know  that.  Has  any 
one  tried  Franck’s*plan  for  improving  the  incandescent  fabric,  brought 
before  the  Berlin  Polytechnic,  of  blowing  out  the  mantle  from  the 
inside  during  the  burning  of  the  mixed  gases?  It  is  reported  that 
the  German  makers  are  sending  out  a  pneumatic  ball  and  tube  for 
the  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  suggestions  on  the  mechanical  side  of 
photography  which  has  been  made  of  late  years  is  that  of  the- 
Editor  in  The  Lantern  Supplement,  that  all  cinematograph  films 
should  be  coated  on  the  back  with  gelatine  to  render  them  virtually 
incombustible.  It  could  add  little  to  the  cost,  take  nothing  from 
the  translucency  of  the  film,  and  would  quickly  suppress  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  nonsense  as  is  usually  printed  whtnever  an  accident 
happens  to  a  cinematograph.  Free  Lance. 


BY  THE  WAY. 

The  summer  of  1898  will  be  renumbered  as  one  of  the,  if  not  ther 
most  singularly  favourable  to  outdoor  photographic  work  within  the 
recollection  of  even  the  oldest  hands,  for  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
it  has  been  an  almost  continue  us  succession  of  fine  weather ;  and. 
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bile  the  early  part  presented  no  special  features  in  the  way  of 
(normal  temperatures,  the  present  month  will  go  down  to  history 
a  “ record”  September  for  heat,  the  thermometer  readings 
iring  the  early  part  of  the  month  being  not  only  the  highest  of 
e  year,  but  much  above  the  average  of  our  English  hottest  days  ; 
id  yet  it  is  astonishing  how  little  we  hear  of  “hot-weather 
oubles,”  as  they  are  usually  termed. 

The  result  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  improvements  not  only 
our  films,  but  also  in  the  methods  of  treatment  now  available, 
ough  I,  for  one,  believe  that  we  must  look  further  for  the  cause 
the  comparative  freedom  from  hot-weather  cares  that  has  marked 
e  recent  and,  as  I  write,  present  tropical  temperatures.  I  am  more 
an  ever  convinced- that  the  troubles  do  not  arise  from  merely  hot 
rather  as  such,  or  such  as  do  are  very  easily  met  by  simple 
medies.  The  troubles  that  really  do  worry  us  are,  I  think,  most 
^quently  to  be  traced  to  electrical  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere 
ther  than  to  mere  heat.  Thus  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and 
ain  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  we  had  visitations  of  thunder- 
jrms  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and,  though  the  temperatures 
evalent  were  nothing  like  as  high  as  those  that  we  have  had  ju&t 
cently,  I  can  say,  speaking  personally,  that  I  both  experienced  and 
ard  of  more  difficulties  and  worries  than  during  the  past  fortnight, 
ith  all  its  “  ninety-odd  ”  in  the  shade. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  June  I  had  my  first  (this  year’s) 
perience  of  the  old  troubles  of  softening  and  melting  of  the  film, 
hough  the  temperature  at  that  time  was  not  only  nothing  out  of 
e  way,  but  if  anything  below  the  normal,  though  there  were 
spicions  of  thunder  about.  But  films  became  soft  and  rotten,  and 
stered  and  melted  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  Alum,  formalin, 
ohol,  and  even  specially  cooled  water,  proved  equally  incapable  of 
nding  matters  to  any  great  extent,  until  suddenly,  without  any 
rticular  change  of  temperature,  matters  returned  to  the  normal 
idition.  Again,  in  August,  when  a  spell  of  thunderstorms  came, 
:ompanied  this  time  by  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  warmth, 
s  same  troubles  made  themselves  felt ;  but,  during  the  past  ten 
?s  or  a  fortnight,  although  I  have  developed  several  negatives 
trly  every  day  with  the  advantages  of  an  Indian  climate  thrown 
I  have  not  had  the  slightest  symptom  of  gelatine  troubles,  and 
:ept  once  as  a  matter  of  precaution  when  the  heat  seemed 
lly  too  much,  I  have  not  resorted  to  any  of  the  usual  remedies, 
rely  this  points  to  some  connexion  between  the  troubles  referred 
ind  electrical,  rather  than  thermometrical,  vagaries. 

)f  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters* 
'ircumstances  alter  cases.’’  Not  only  do  plates  differ  in  their 
lividual  behaviour,  but  the  same  plates  will  probably  show  a 
riation  in  their  style  of  working,  say,  at  home  and  on  a  journey. 

!  fact,  a  change  of  water  used  in  development  and  washing  may 
ngether  alter  the  order  of  working.  It  stands  to  reason,  other 
igs  being  equal,  that  a  negative  film  in  which  the  gelatine  is  at 
,  linimum  will  give  less  trouble  in  hot  weather  than  one  in  wh'ch, 
i  ier  from  abnormally  thick  coating  or  from  its  larger  proportion 
,i  compared  with  the  silver,  it  is  present  in  relatively  larger 
[  ntity.  Here  I  think,  for  general  landscape  work,  the  thin 
l  icate  films,  which  show  a  strong  image  at  the  back  of  the  plate 
)ore  fixing,  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  thick,  heavy  films 
It  you  cannot  see  through  when  half  developed.  And,  moreover, 

J. ecially  if  “backed,”  the  thin  films  will  give  all  the  gradation  it  is 
)  3ible  to  utilise  with  ordinary  printing  surfaces,  and  offer  less  risk 
)  lard  results  than  the  grosser  films. 

'hen,  again,  a  plate  that  may  behave  sans  reproche  at  home  with 
1  hard  Company’s  water  will  possibly  go  altogether  “off  the 
i  ”  if  you  happen  to  get  into  a  part  of  the  country  where  the 
er  supply  is  as  soft  as  rain  water  or  where  perhaps  it  actually  is 
fit  water.  All  these  matters  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
l<  ding  between  heat  and  electricity.  But,  as  I  have  Jbeen  using 
1  same  plates  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  —  except 
:1  latic — part  of  the  time  at  least,  very  little  doubt  remains  in  my 
n  d  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  troubles. 


But  during  the  very  hottest— up  to  now— of  the  recent  weather  I 
was  working  under  conditions  eminently  favourable  to  freedom  from 
gelatine  troubles  in  spite  of  the  temperature.  We  have  not  very 
long  since  heard  complaints  of  troubles  of  another  kind  arising  from 
the  impurity  of  the  water  derived  from  pumps  and  wells  in  country 
districts  ;  but,  at  least,  I  can  point  to  one  advantage  that  may  arise 
in  the  country  in  hot  weather.  When  every  drop  of  water  for 
developing  as  well  as  other  purposes  has  to  be  woundup  in  a  bucket 
from  a  depth  of  forty  feet  or  so,  it  matters  very  little  what  the  tem¬ 
perature  above  ground  may  be  so  far  as  the  gelatine  is  concerned, 
provided  the  water  is  freshly  drawn.  Working  as  I  was  a  week  or 
more  ago  under  these  conditions,  although  the  thermometer  was 
standing  at  nearly  ninety  in  the  shade,  I  was  as  free  from  trouble  of 
every  kind  as  if  the  time  had  been  February  and  the  temperature 
40°.  The  water  was  drawn  from  the  well  as  wanted  at  the 
deliciously  cool  temperature  of  46°,  and  when  this  was  used  for  mixing 
developers  and  all  washing  operations  there  was  not  much  loophole 
for  frilling. 

With  regard  to  the  impurities  of  “  country  ”  water,  I  think,  from 
my  own  experience  and  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  the  matter, 
that  the  fault  is  more  frequently  with  the  distributing  arrange¬ 
ments  than  with  the  water  itself ;  in  other  words,  it  is  rather  a 
case  of  foul  pumps  than  lad  water.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  of  country  water,  drawn  from  wells,  “  becks,”  ponds  and 
pumps,  and,  so  far  as  wells  of  moderate  depth  are  concerned,  have 
never  had  cause  to  complain.  Of  course,  when  the  “  well  ”  is 
merely  a  small  tank  just  below  the  ground  level,  it  is  nothing 
better  than  a  collecting  vessel  for  the  surface  drainage  water  ;  but, 
if  it  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  down,  the  water  is  pretty  certain  to  be  at 
least  as  well  filtered  as  most  of  that  that  comes  through  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  pipes. 

Frequently  when  travelling  in  Scotland,  the  Lake  District,  or 
Wales,  my  water  supply  has  been  derived  from  a  stream  or  “beck” 
some  distance  from  the  dark  room,  and  hundreds  of  outdoor,  wet- 
plate  workers  have  in  years  gone  by  contentedly  drawn  their  water 
supplies  from  similar  sources  without  any  cause  for  complaint.  The 
only  occasion  on  which  I  remember  to  have  had  any  trouble  under 
such  circumstances  was  once  near  Coniston,  when  the  weather  had 
been  very  stormy  and  wet  and  the  becks  were  over-charged  with 
flood  water  from  the  mountains  and  fells.  As  “  Coniston  Old  Man  ” 
is  rich  in  copper  and  other  mines,  the  character  of  its  water  at  flood 
time  may  be  pretty  well  imagined ;  but  at  ordinary  times,  there  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  perfectly  safe. 

But,  when  we  come  to  ponds  and  pumps,  we  need  only  go  half  a 
step  further  to  ditches  to  be  pretty  sure  that  the  water  contains  any 
amount  of  inexpressible  filth.  And,  though  in  some  parts  of  the 
country — ay,  even  beneath  the  very  shadow  of  many  an  important 
town — the  inhabitants  are,  by  necessity,  compelled  to  drink  such 
stuff,  one  cannot  reasonably  expect  a  gelatine  plate,  or  a  P.O.P. 
print,  to  accept  it  without  some  little  sign  of  rebellion.  Even  “rain 
water,”  which  is  accepted  by  many  as  only  a  shade  inferior  in 
quality  to  “  distilled,”  is  far  from  being  beyond  suspicion,  for  under 
the  best  of  circumstances  it  carries  with  it  the  washings  of  the  roof, 
from  which  it  is  collected  ;  but  if,  in  addition,  it  is  stored  in  the 
ordinary  type  of  “  water  butt,”  Heaven  only  knows  what  the  result 
of  its  analysis  would  be.  The  average  water  butt,  I  should  say, 
forms  about  the  richest  “  fishing  ”  ground  the  microscopist  who 
desires  living  subjects  could  find  ;  and,  even  if  these  are  filtered  out, 
a  vast  amount  of  mystery  remains  as  to  the  invisible  accompaniments 
of  the  residual  H20. 

To  those,  therefore,  whose  lot  take3  them  with  the  camera  into 
country  places,  I  would  say,  Before  all  things,  inquire  into  your 
water  supply  or  its  source,  and,  where  there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
choice,  select  that  from  a  fairly  deep  well.  You  will  then  not  only 
have  it  fairly  pure,  but  nice  and  cool  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
almost  certainly  warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that  because  a  well  is 
thirty  or  forty  feet  deep  it  is  necessarily  pure.  All  sorts  of  things 
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mf.y  get  in.  For  instance,  I  beard  a  story  a  week  or  more  back. 
In  a  certain  village  near  where  I  was  sojourning,  a  calf  fell  down 
the  public  well,  and  it  was  some  days  before  rustic  enterprise  “  ran  ” 
to  recover  the  body.  When  the  attempt  icas  made,  there  was  no 
calf  to  be  found,  and  now  the  whole  village  is  feeling  very  queer  at 
the  idea  of  having  drunk  a  calf.  Dogberry. 


VARIATION  OF  TONES  IN  PRINTS. 

It  seems  almost  impertinent  to  suggest  that,  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  is  misunderstood  in  connexion  with  printing,  it  is  the 
variation  of  tones  that  may  be  obtained  on  commercial  papers,  whether 
albumenised  or  the  gelatine  emulsion  papers.  We  see  so  often  the 
recommendation  of  some  particular  bath  for  some  particular  tone,  and 
the  equally  frequent  complaint  that  the  said  bath  is  useless  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  tone,  that  the  faqt  is  forced  home  that  “  tone  ”  is  supposed  to  be 
the  inherent  property  or  some  particular  combination  of  gold  and  a 
neutral  or  alkaline  salt. 

It  is  rarely  recognised  that  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  final  colour  of  the  printed-out  image  is  the  negative.  A 
vigorous  negative  will  give  almost  any  tone  on  any  paper,  whereas,  with 
a  feeble  negative,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  obtain  any  colour  beyond 
a  red-brown  without  the  print  becoming  flat  and  poor. 

A  vigorous  negative  need  not  necessarily  be  a  dense  one,  nor  need  a 
feeble  one  be  thin,  for  a  vigorous  negative  is  one  which  has  a  wide 
range  of  tones  between  the  deepest  shadows  and  the  highest  lights.  A 
negative  with  absolutely  bare  glass  in  the  shadows  need  not  have  very 
dense  high  lights.  With  a  feeble  negative,  where  there  is  no  b^re  glass 
in  the  shadows  and  a  low  range  of  tones,  the  high  lights  must  be  made 
correspondingly  denser. 

If  two  negatives  of  the  same  subject,  one  vigorous  and  the  other  feeble, 
be  printed  from  on  the  same  paper  and  in  the  same  light,  there  will  be 
in  most  cases  not  only  a  distinct  difference  in  the  tint  of  the  image  when 
printed,  and  this  difference  is  frequently  noted  in  the  finished  print ; 
with  a  very  vigorous  negative  almost  any  tone  may  be  obtained  with 
almost  any  bath. 

There  are  several  other  factors  which,  of  course,  enter  into  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  one  which  has  some  influence  is  the  chloride  used  in  the 
salting  or  emulsion,  though  variation  from  this  cause  can  rarely  be  seen 
in  the  finished  print ;  a  far  stronger  factor  is  the  organic  salt  of  silver 
that  is  employed,  and  here  we  refer  entirely  to  gelatino-chloride  emulsion 
papers.  The  presence  of  acid  and  damp  too  has  considerable  effect  on 
the  final  tone. 

When  we  come  to  consider  that  the  process  of  toning  is  purely  a 
chemical  one,  and  is  the  replacement  of  a  definite  quantity  of  metallic 
silver  by  gold,  and  that  the  tone  is  actually  the  modification  of  the 
original  colour  by  this  deposited  gold,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  may  get  a 
variation  in  tone  by  depositing  the  gold  quickly  or  slowly,  that  is,  in  a 
coarser  or  finer  state  of  division,  and  that  it  is  this  rate  of  replacemen 
which  affects  the  tone  more  or  less,  and,  as  we  may  assume  that  the 
gold  is  deposited  more  quickly  in  an  alkaline  than  in  an  acid  or  neutral 
solution,  it  is  the  acidity  or  otherwise  of  the  bath  that  has  some  influence 
not  the  particular  formula  employed,  except,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  this 
fact  is  affected. 

There  is  one  experience  probably  which  almost  every  professional  and 
probably  a  great  many  amateur  printers  have  noted,  and  that  is,  the  ligh 
in  which  the  print  is  made  has  some  considerable  influence  on  the  fina 
result.  If  we  take,  for  example,  a  landscape  negative  which  may  be 
stained  a  deep  yellow  by  pyro,  and,  having  printed  this  on  gelatino 
chloride  paper,  print  a  cloud  in  from  a  negative  free  from  3  ellow  stain 
the  colour  of  the  two  images  is  totally  different  during  printing,  and  wil 
remain  so  in  toning,  and  [it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  uniforml 
coloured  print. 

Very  much  the  same  result  will  be  obtained  if  a  negative  be  printed 
in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade.  The  colour  of  the  print  differs  throughout 
Both  results  are  entirely  due  to  the  different  constitution  of  the  light* 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  yellow- stained  negative  so  much  of  the  violet  and 
blue  rays  is  cut  off  that  the  organic  silver  salt  is  more  affected  than  the 
chloride,  whereas,  with  the  perfectly  clean  negative,  the  chloride  is 
more  affected  than  the  organic  salt.  In  the  case  of  sunshine  there  a:  e, 
undoubtedly,  far  more  of  the  violet  and  blue  rays  present  than  in 
diffused  light. 

This  action  of  the  spectrum  rays  upon  the  different  salts  of  silver  is,  of 
course,  the  explanation  of  the  difference  in  result  that  is  to  be  obtained 
by  printing  through  coloured  glasses,  such  as  green,  as  was  recommended  | 


some  years  back,  particularly  with  qflain  paper.  The  rmt-.iraum  tion 
of  the  spectrum  on  pure  chloride  of  silver  extends  from  G  in  the  lae, 
violet  into  the  ultra-violet,  whereas,  with  an  organic  salt  of  BilveiJoch 
as  the  citrate,  the  action  extends  into  orange-yellow  at  C. 

When  an  emulsion  is  prepared  of  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  an  t  in;e 
salt  of  silver,  the  more  chloride  is  U3ed  the  softer  and  flatter  the  r 
whereas  an  increase  of  the  organic  salt  produces  a  harder-printing  per 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  when  we  limit  the  action  the 
light  to  the  one  salt  or  the  other,  or  enable  it  to  act  on  the  one  mor  aan 
the  other,  there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  character  of  a  sun-printe  0  j 
and  one  printed  in  the  shade  as  regards  gradation.  We  have  3  to 
take  into  account  the  far  greater  penetrative  power  of  sunligb  ,Ver 
diffused  light. 


THE  CORRECTION  OF  THE  DISTORTION  PRODUCE; 

BY  TILTING  THE  CAMERA. 

Supplementary  Article. 

In  the  second  article  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  on  SepteD  r  2, 
there  is  an  omission  in  connexion  with  equation  7.  It  should  hat  een 
explained  that  it  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  difference  bi  een 
sin.  A  and  tan.  A  is  negligeable. 

On  page  567  I  suggested  that  “  possibly  the  most  useful  all-roui  ena 
for  correcting  purposes  will  prove  to  be  either  that  with  which  th'  iga- 
tive  was  made  or  one  of  a  slightly  shorter  focus.”  During  the  irte 
months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  article  was  written  the  qaes  1  of 
limitations  has  been  further  considered,  with  the  result  that  the  an  pa- 
tion  quoted  above  has  been  falsified.  It  now  appears  that,  unless  eng 
of  longer  focal  length  is  employed,  sharp  focus  cannot  be  secured,  :ept 
by  stopping  down.  To  completely  satisfy  equation  13,  the  focal  gth 
of  the  correcting  lens  must  be  greater  than  the  original  focal  di  .nee 
from  lens  to  negative  (the  distance  v ),  and  the  greater  the  focal  lei  1  of 
the  lens  the  smaller  is  the  required  degree  of  enlargement,  thou  the 
greater  are  the  angles  of  inclination,  B  and  C. 

Equations  5  and  6  state  the  conditions  necessary  for  perfect  con  ion 
of  height  and  width,  and,  if  a  sufficiently  long  focus  lens  is  ed, 
equation  13  is  approximately  satisfied.  If  the  use  of  stops  is  be 
altogether  avoided,  equation  13  mu3t  be  completely  satisfied,  an  :his 
imposes  very  severe  limitations,  for,  with  a  given  case  of  distortion  id  a 
certain  lens  of  focal  length  greater  than  v,  the  image  must  be  er  ged 
to  a  certain  definite  scale  to  produce  simultaneous  perfect  cor;  don 
and  sharp  focus.  By  relying  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  use  of  stop:  ;ere 
is  greater  latitude  in  regard  to  scale. 

It  is  impossible  to  copy  the  same  size  and  completely  satisfy  eq  sion 
13,  but  by  using  a  lens  of  focal  length,  not  less  than  2  v,  we  can  -her 
secure  sharp  focus  with  very  slight  enlargement,  or  produce  an  [ual 
size  image  slightly  out  of  focus  ;  a  small  stop  will  then  correct  the  tter 
defect. 

With  the  original  lens  only  an  approximation  to  sharp  focus  be 
secured,  even  with  an  enormously  enlarged  image. 

The  equations  5,  6,  and  13  assume  that  we  know  the  scale  on  lich 
the  image  is  to  be  copied  with  a  lens  of  a  certain  focus.  Eq;  ions 
showing  the  extent  to  which  we  must  enlarge  to  secure  perfect  cor  lion 
and  focus  with  a  lens  of  a  certain  focal  length  will  be  more  useful 

Let  F  —  focal  length  of  correcting  lens  ;  then,  as  V  must  be  ater 
than  F,  it  may  be  considered  to  equal  F+x.  From  the  laws  3on- 

U  F 

jugate  foci  it  then  follows  that  —  =  —  =  scale  of  enlargement. 

Now,  from  equation  13, 

F  _  a2  + 1  _  V2  +  v2 
x  a2  -  1  V2  -  v2 


.-.  2  VF  =  V2  +  v2 

V2  ~  2VF  +  F2  =  F2-v2 
•  \  x  —  JF2-v2  . . 

Knowing  F  and  v,  we  readily  find  x,  and  then 

F  F 

the  required  scale  of  enlargement  =  —  —  —  ■- 

*  JF*-v2 


x  —  F 


and  V  —  F  +  x  =  F 


V2  -  v2 
V2  +  v2 

2  V2 

w+d2 
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gain,  from  equation  IB — 

F  _  q2  + 1 
x  a-  - 1 

.-.  x  =  F  and  F  =  x 

a2  +  1  a2  -  1 

,  „  ti  2  a2  2  a2 

but  V  —  av  —  F  +  =Fx  — -  =  x-  r— - 
a2  + 1  a2  -  i 


F  _ 
v 

and  -  - 

v 


a-  4- 1 
2  a 

a2  -  1 
2  a 


apare  with  equations  5  and  6,  and  it  is  evident  that 


sin.  B  =  tan.  A 
nd  sin.  C  —  sin.  A 


(1G) 

(17) 


lS  before,  the  trigonometric  ratios  may  be  disregarded  if  the  angles 
small,  and  then 
Ihe  inclination  of  negative,  or 


the  angle  B  =  angle  A  - 
v 


Che  inclination  of  copy,  or 

the  angle  C  =  angle  A 


F 


(18; 


(19) 


The  fact  that  F  must  be  greater  than  v  is  manifest  from  the  equation 

CL^  ~1“  1 

=  -- ,  for,  as  a  must  be  greater  than  unity  (see  page  567),  a2  +  1 

ist  be  greater  than  2  a. 

\.s  an  example  of  the  applic  ttion  of  these  formula,  suppose  we  have 
listorted  image  produced  with  a  lens  working  at  a  focal  distance  of 
n.  and  with  camera  inclined  10°.  For  correcting  purposes,  the 
ginal  lens  is  unsuitable;  but  we  have,  say,  two  to  choose  from  — 
e  of  64  in.,  or  one  of  18J  in.  Taking  the  64  in.  lens  first,  from 
uation  14  — 


*  =  \/^-36  =  2J 


24  in. 


64 


e  required  degree  of  enlargement  then  equals  ^  =  2| 


From  equations  18  and  19  — 


24 


Inclination  of  negative  =  10°  x  ~  =  4J°  nearly 

61 

Inclination  of  copy  =  10°  x  — 2  =  11°  nearly. 


With  the  184  in.  lens  — 

/ 18611 
X  =  \/  A 


—  36  =  174  in. 


Degree  of  enlargement  = 


174 


174 


Inclination  of  negative  =  10°  x  — y  =  29|°  nearly 


18. 1 

Inclination  of  copy  -  10°  x  ~  =  31°  nearly. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  original  negative  is  taken  with  a  long-focus 
ns,  and  is  therefore  on  a  large  scale  (say  12  x  10  taken  with  an  18  inch 
ns),  then  either  enlargement  or  the  use  of  a  lens  of  much  longer 
»cus  is  impracticable ;  and  so,  in  order  to  secure  good  definition,  the 
erection  of  the  vertical  distortion  must  be  given  up.  There  is, 
t  course,  no  difficulty  in  correcting  horizontal  distortion,  and  at  the 
nne  time  securing  good  focus ;  it  is  only  the  inclusion  of  the  vertical 
srrection  that  renders  the  matter  complicated,  and  limits  the  size  of 
le  corrected  copy,  in  accordance  with  the  focal  length  of  the  correcting 
ms. 

The  formulte  given  are  applicable  only  when  the  principal  axis  of  the 
erecting  lens  intersects  in  the  negative  the  same  point  that  was  inter¬ 
acted  by  the  principal  axis  of  the  original  lens.  Possibly  the  method 
f  correction  might  be  less  restricted  if  this  point  was  considered  to  be 
lovable,  but  the  effect  of  shifting  it  has  not  been  studied, 

C.  Welborne  Piper. 


INCREASING  THE  LATITUDE  IN  EXPOSURE. 

We  have  already  chronicled  the  researches  of  M.  Mercier  in  the  direction 
of  using  certain  metallic  and  organic  salts  to  prevent  the  ill  effecis  of 
over-exposure,  and  we  give  here  a  more  extended  abstract  of  his  work. 

The  author  points  out  that,  if  exposure  is  very  short,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  the  half-tones  at  the  same  time  as  the  high  lights,  aud, 
if  development  is  forced,  fog  is  caused,  and  the  detail  that  is  obtained  is 
buried  in  this  fog.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exposure  is  long,  the  con¬ 
trasts  diminish  in  the  ratio  as  the  exposure  is  lengthened,  the  high 
lights  become  weaker,  and  the  details  are  accentuated,  and  finally  the 
image  becomes  grey  and  flat,  or  black  and  fogged. 

The  best  remedy  for  over-exposure  when  using  hydroquinone  and 
carbonate  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
bromide,  and  this  developer  enables  one  to  obtain  good  negatives  with 
most  commercial  plates,  but  it  acts  very  slowly,  and  it  is  useless  when 
very  great  over-exposure  has  been  given. 

Thinking  that  there  was  a  considerable  variety  of  chemical  substances 
which  would  enable  one  to  correct  over-exposure,  M.  Mercier  tried  a  larger 
number  of  them,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  and  each 
group  into  two  subdivisions.  The  first  group  comprises  those  substances 
which  have  to  be  used  in  a  solution  of  from  one  per  cent,  to  three  per 
cent,  strength  ;  these  are  the  antimonious  and  arseniou3  salts  combined 
with  an  organic  salt,  and  morphia  and  codeia  or  their  salts. 

The  second  group  comprises  those  substances  which  have  to  be  used  in 
very  weak  solution,  and  they  are  the  bases  of  the  alkaline  developers, 
such  as  amidol,  metol,  ortol,  hydroquinone,  pyrogallol,  to  which  must  be 
added  eserine  and  apomorphine  and  the  same  substances  oxidised. 

All  these  substances,  introduced  into  the  sensitive  film  both  before  and 
after  exposure,  possess  generally  the  property  of  producing  a  dense 
deposit  of  the  high  lights  in  cases  of  over-exposure  with  a  developer  such 
as  hydroquinone.  Some  substances,  as,  for  instance,  the  salts  of  anti¬ 
mony  and  arsenic,  act  but  little  on  the  halt'-tone3,  and  others,  such  as 
morphia  and  codeia,  slightly  accelerate  them.  Some  of  the  second  group, 
metol,  eserine,  &c.,  especially  when  oxidised,  retard  the  appearance  of 
the  half-tones ;  they  act,  at  the  same  time,  as  accelerators  for  the  high 
lights  and  restrainers  for  the  detail. 

Antimony  and  Arsenic. — The  first  process  which  gave  the  best  results 
in  correcting  over-exposure,  and  also,  within  certain  limits,  under-expo¬ 
sure,  consists  in  adding  to  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  a  certain  quantity 
of  an  organic  salt  of  antimony  or  arsenic,  such  as  the  citrate  and 
tartrate,  Ac.  The  arsenic  salts  being  very  dangerous  to  manipulate, 
and  being  inferior  to  the  antimony  salts,  they  are  left  out  of  further 
consideration. 

The  salt  of  antimony,  which  gave  the  best  results,  is  the  double 
tartrate  of  potassium  and  antimony,  generally  known  as  tartar  emetic. 
It  accelerates  considerably  the  development  of  the  high  lights  and  does 
not  act  on  the  half- tones.  It  enables  a  much  longer  exposure  to  be 
given,  and  still  gives  vigorous  negatives  with  good  contrasts,  with  a 
hydroquinone  soda  developer. 

The  formula  employed  is  similar  to  that  used  by  Captain  Houdaille, 
namely — 

Hydroquinone. .  8  parts. 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous)  .  50  ,, 

Sodium  carbonate  .  100  ,, 

Potassium  bromide  .  2  ,, 

Water  .  1000  „ 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  tartar  emetic  in  cases  of 
over-exposure.  Take  an  ordinary  bromide  plate  and  immerse  half  of  it 
for  one  or  two  minutes  at  the  most  in  a  2-5  per  cent,  solution  of  tartar 
emetic.  The  plate  should  then  be  dried  in  the  dark  and  exposed,  and,  on 
developing  in  the  above-mentioned  developer,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
image  appears  about  twice  as  quickly  on  the  part  treated  with  the  tartar 
emetic,  and  the  high  lights  are  denser  than  on  the  other  half — and  this 
effect  is  more  marked  in  the  case  of  over-exposure  ;  it  is  thus  possible  to 
obtain  excellent  results  on  plates  with  exposures  which  would,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  give  reversed  images. 

This  treatment  with  tartar  emetic  may  be  carried  out  as  well  after  as 
before  exposure.  It  is  of  little  use  in  cases  of  correct  exposure,  as  it  gives 
too  much  vigour  and  brilliancy.  Id  is  curious  that  plates  thus  treated 
behave  very  differently  with  other  developers,  with  amidol,  ferrous  oxalate, 
or  eikonogen,  development  is  slightly  hastened,  there  is  no  difference  with 
metol,  and  with  pyrogallol  and  pyrocatechine  it  is  retarded. 

Morphia  and  Codeia. — Assuming  that  the  explanation  of  the  action  o 
the  salts  of  antimony  and  arsenic  was  that  they  acted  as  reducers  by 
retaining  the  bromine  partially  separated  from  the  silver  by  the  action  of 
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light,  it  was  thought  that  all  reducers  of  silver  salts  ought  to  give  good 
results  in  cases  of  under  and  over-exposure,  and  morphia  which  readily 
reduces  silver  nitrate  to  the  metallic  state,  and  codeia,  or  methyl-morphia, 
which  possesses  similar  properties,  were  tried. 

The  results  given  by  these  substances  resemble  those  obtained  with 
antimony,  but  development  is  accelerated  instead  of  retarded  when 
nsiDg  pyro.  Morphia  does  not  permit  of  so  great  over-exposure  as 
Bniimony,  as  the  whole  of  the  image  is  accelerated,  and  the  details  are 
generally  more  advanced  in  the  case  of  normal  or  under-exposure. 

It  is  easy  to  test  this  statement  by  immersing  half  a  plate  in  a  two  per 
cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia  or  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
codeia.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  some  plates  are  alkaline  and 
others  acid,  and  with  the  former  the  sulphate  of  morphia  may  be  decom¬ 
posed  and  give  rise  to  stains. 

A  large  number  of  substances  were  tried  of  an  analogous  nature,  such 
as  the  alkaloids,  glucosides,  &c.,  but  none  gave  such  satisfactory  results. 

The  oxidised  developers  used  after  exposure  give  softer  images  than 
Tvb&n  used  before  exposure.  In  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  substance,  and  use,  for  instance,  0-01  per  cent,  of  amidol ; 
hut,  when  the  oxidised  amidol  is  used  before  exposure,  it  gives  vigorous 
negatives,  even  with  an  exposure  1000  times  too  long. 

It  is  possible,  by  taking  certain  precautions,  to  introduce  into  the 
sensitive  film  certain  developers  not  oxidised,  and  to  keep  them  in  that 
state,  and  one  thus  obtains  considerable  latitude  of  exposure  ;  but  this  is 
less  than  with  the  same  developers  oxidised,  aud  then  development  is 
accelerated.  Ortol,  metol,  eserine,  and  pyrogallol  give  the  best  results. 
The  plates  should  be  treated  for  oae  or  two  minutes  with  0  1  to  0  2  per 
cent  solution  of  the  developing  substances  with  a  small  quantity  of 
acetic  acid. 

The  plates  thus  prepared  keep  well,  and  develop  rapidly  with  hydra¬ 
te  linone,  and  the  reducer  imprisoned  ia  the  film  oxidises  in  contact  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  keeps  back  the  shadows,  and  thus  good,  clean 
negatives  are  obtained  with  normal  and  over-exposure.  Pyro  produces 
slow  development  with  normal  exposure,  but  accelerates  development 
with  over-exposure,  and  gives  good  density.  Ortol  and  metol  generally 
produce  yellow  stains. 

Oxidised  developing  agents  when  introduced  into  the  film  retard 
development  in  the  shadows,  but  increase  the  density  of  the  high  lights 
in  case  of  over-exposure. 

If  the  reducer  is  dissolved  in  water. in  the  proportion  of  0  1  per  cent, 
and  allowed  to  oxidise  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  plate  bathed  in 
this  for  one  or  two  minutes,  it  is  possible  to  give  it  an  exposure  of  100 
times  too  much,  and  then  obtain  a  negative  with  excellent  contrasts. 

- + - 

ON  THE  COLOURS  AND  SURFACES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM 
THE  ARTISTIC  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

[Read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

At  the  commencement  of  the  production  of  any  work  of  art,  by 
whatever  process  produced,  the  artist  is  confronted  Jby  a  very  pertinent 
question,  which  must  be  at  once  answered  if  the  proposed  work  of  art  is 
to  possess  any  claim  to  general  recognition.  This  question  is,  What  is 
to  be  the  use  of  the  object  when  created  ? 

The  painter,  the  poet,  the  author,  the  musician,  or  whatever  the  artist 
may  be,  has  always  some  particular  reason  for  the  production  which  he 
calls  forth,  some  sapient  apology  for  bringing  into  existence  the  child  of 
his  imagination  and  talent.  A  reason,  which  is  the  moral  he  wishes  to 
to  teach  and  the  mission  which  he  in  the  first  place  sets  himself  to 
fulfil. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  that  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  a  work  of  art,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  the  standard  of 
merit  to  which  photography  is  expected  to  aspire  is  placed  in  a  somewhat 
exalted  position.  I  must  here  pause  to  mention  that  it  is  my  desire  in 
this,  as  in  my  other  lectures  of  recent  appearance,  to  endeavour  to 
elevate  the  artistic  status  of  photography  as  much  as  possible ;  and  I 
must  ask  you  to  follow  me  in  what  I  have  to  advance  with  the  same  de- 
Eire  in  what  I  trust  you  will  consider  to  be  a  laudable  intention. 

Decorative  Effect  or  Picture  ? 

From  the  utilitarian  point  of  view  a  photograph  that  lays  claim  to 
artistic  qualifications  must  fulfil  one  or  both  of  two  purposes.  It  must 
be  produced  as  (a)  a  decorative  effect,  or  ( b )  as  a  picture  in  itself  alone  ; 
or  it  may  possess  both  of  these  qualifications  in  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
Before  we  proceed  any  further  it  will  perhaps  render  the  matter 
clearer  if  I  define  what  these  two  characteristics  really  mean. 

If  a  picture  is  to  be  only  a  decorative  effect,  it  must  be  produced  so  as 
to  harmonise  with  the  surroundings  amidst  which  |t  is  to  be  hung.  ; 


It  must  form  a  part  only  of  the  whole  comprehensive  scheme  wherein 
it  i3  to  find  a  place,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  that  it  attracts  no 
greater  notice  than  its  purpose  requires.  This  is  what  i  i  meant  when  a 
picture  is  described  as  a  decorative  picture,  and  when  producing  such 
there  must  always  be  fully  borne  in  mind  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  to  be  regarded. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  style  of  work  is  the  pictorial  photograph. 
All  the  conditions  before  mentioned  must  in  this  case  be  reversed! 
The  picture  must  be  composed  with  every  regard  to  the  balance  of  lines, 
of  light  and  shade,  and  all  the  other  canons  of  art,  without  any  regard 
whatever  to  the  requirements  of  the  Hanging  Committee,  and  when  pro¬ 
duced,  and  not  before  then,  should  the  wall  on  which  it  is  to  be  hung 
receive  any  consideration.  Then  its  surroundings  must  be  adjusted  to 
suit  the  picture,  and  every  endeavour  made  to  enhance  the  pictorial 
effect  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  its  greatest  value  may  be  brought  forth. 

The  neglect  of  these  conditions  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  picture 
may  look  so  much  better  on  one  wall  than  on  another,  and  likewise  will 
sometimes  explain  why  a  picture  which  is  passed  by  unrecognised  by  the 
Judges  at  one  Exhibition  is  awarded  a  prize  at  another. 

The  two  qualifications  which  have  just  been  discussed  are,  of  course, 
the  extreme  uses  to  which  a  photograph  may  be  put ;  but  perhaps  the 
middle  course,  where  a  photograph  has  to  be  both  pictorial  and  decora¬ 
tive,  is  not  only  the  most  frequent,  but  the  most  difficult  to  contend 
with.  In  the  production  of  such  works  every  facility  must  be  employed, 
and  every  power  made  use  of,  to  obtain  the  best  results ;  and,  amongst 
other  considerations,  the  question  of  colour  and  surface  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  producing  that  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
which  the  contemplation  of  a  successful  work  of  art  should  yield.  I 
think  also  it  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  that  colour  helps  to  no  small 
extent  in  causing  those  soulful  emotions  which  the  works  of  our  great 
artists,  past  and  present,  are  so  potent  in  causing. 

The  Choice  of  Colour. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  colour  in  which  a  photograph  is  to  be 
produced,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  a  great  amount  of  discretion  is 
required  to  be  exercised  before  finally  deciding  ;  and  also  I  hope  to  im¬ 
press  sufficiently  upon  you  the  great  necessity  that  exists  in  obtaining  a 
correct  judgment  in  this  respect,  that  you  will  be  induced  to  give  greater 
attent  on  to  this  matter  when  producing  such  future  works  as  I  hope  will 
bring  you  fame  and  reputation. 

Now,  as  the  argument  of  this  papsr,  I  contend  that  (with  some 
exceptions)  if  a  photograph  is  in  any  colour  other  than  black  or  its 
derivatives,  its  colour  should  be  analogous  to  the  predominating  hue  of 
the  subject  photographed. 

Photographs  of  any  subjects  may  be  quite  correctly  produced  in  black 
or  its  derivatives,  such  as  the  various  tones  of  grey,  because  they  do  not 
in  any  way  attempt  to  render  or  suggest  the  colour  of  the  original,  and, if 
by  any  means  we  conceive  the  colour  in  which  the  original  presented 
itself,  it  is  only  because  we  happen  to  know  its  colour,  and  not  because 
the  tone  of  the  photograph  tends  in  any  way  to  call  that  colour  to  mind. 

In  considering  the  colour  of  a  photograph  from  a  pictorial  point  of 
view  and  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  it  must  coincide  with  the  colour  of 
the  original  in  one  of  two  ways  :  — 

(a)  The  colour  should  only  ba  suggested,  or 

( b )  It  should  be  of  the  actual  colour  of  the  original. 

Of  these  two  the  former  is  decidedly  the  better  choice,  since  a  photo¬ 
graph  cannot,  as  far  as  our  present  methods  enable  us,  represent  all  the 
colours  of  the  original  subject,  and,  if  the  actual  predominating  colour 
represented  is  employed,  it  is  at  best  apparently  only  a  failed  attempt  to 
reproduce  a  picture  in  the  actual  colours  of  nature,  whereas,  when  the 
original  predominating  colour  is  only  suggested,  then  no  idea  is  produced 
that  any  attempt  at  reproducing  the  original  colours  had  been  made,  but 
that  the  original  colours  were  only  suggested. 

It  i3  very  bad  taste  to  employ  a  colour  which  is  doubtfully  suggestive, 
such  as,  say,  a  greenish-blue  to  suggest  that  which  is  true  blue ;  a  cold 
sepia  to  represent  a  ruddy  sunset ;  a  green  to  represent  a  moonlight;  or 
a  blue  to  represent  a  green  sea. 

The  reason  that  this  choice  is  not  artistic  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  case  about  positive  colours  ;  but,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  satis¬ 
factorily  suggest  the  true  colour,  it  is  better  to  use  a  positive  colour  than 
one  which  will  lead  to  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

If  photographers  would  only  realise  the  fact,  they  would  see  that  this 
question  of  colour  really  places  a  great  power  in  their  hands,  whereby 
they  could  very  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  their  pictorial  efforts.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  very  possible  to  overstep  the  mark  in 
such  matters  as  this. 

Bartolozzi,  well  knowing  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  red  chalk  used  by 
draughtsmen  in  making  studies,  thought  to  employ  the  colour  for 
engraving  purposes,  which,  so  long  as  he  used  it  for  fanciful  and  sketchy 
effects,  produced  some  of  the  finest  results  imaginable  ;  but  some  of  his 
engravings  do  not  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  artistic  taste,  because  the 
colour  employed  did  not  quite  so  happily  harmonise  with  the  subject ; 
still  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he  ever  used  suffi  a  colour  to  give  the 
effect  of  moonlight,  although  I  have  seen  some  similar  attempts  made  by 
photographers. 
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Photographic  Reproductions  in  Colour  of  Well-known  Pictures. 

Like  all  artistic  innovations,  people  with  the  artistic  instinct,  but 
minus  the  artistic  experience,  are  very  apt  to  lay  hold  of  this  and  other 
such  effects,  and,  of  course,  unjustly  use  and  even  abuse  the  power  that  is 
in  their  hands  for  doing  much  that  is  good.  With  the  idea  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  my  argument,  and  also  with  the  hope  that  I  may  render  my  remarks 
with  greater  clearness,  I  will  cite  a  few  instances  of  what  I  consider  to 
be  right  and  wrong  in  the  choice  of  the  colour  of  photographic  pictures. 
Now,  by  the  employment  of  the  various  processes  which  are  to  be  found 
under  the  name  of  photography,  it  is  possible,  I  believe,  to  obtain  a  print 
in  any  one  colour  that  may  be  thought  desirable  ;  but  for  our  purposes  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  confine  our  attention  to  red,  sienna,  sepia  (warm  and 
cold),  green,  and  blue,  all  of  which  colours  may  be  obtained  by  photo¬ 
graphic  means. 

At  the  commencement,  and  with  the  idea  of  strengthening  my  future 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  reproduction  of  a  few  well-known 
paintings. 

Now,  I  suppose  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  Burial  of  Wilkie ,  by 
Turner,  which  hangs  in  the  National  G  illery  ?  The  prevailing  colour  of 
this  is  decidedly  cold  in  tone,  yet  I  have  seen  this  reproduced  by 
photography  in  a  warm  sepia ;  whilst  the  same  artist’s  Fighting 
Temeraire,  which  is,  p  rhaps,  the  highest  ideal  of  a  glowing  sunset,  has 
been  printed  in  a  moonlight  blue.  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  violation 
of  the  possibilities  of  photography  than  this.  Can  you  by  any  possible 
method  of  reasoning  imagine  anything  of  a  sunny  appearance  in  Turner’s 
Temeraire  in  blue?  Yet  bear  in  mind  this  is  no  six  months 
amateur’s  mistake.  The  prints  mentioned  have  been  found  in  some  of 
the  principal  print-sellers’  in  London. 

Of  course,  if  only  business  is  intended,  I  suppose  we  are  justified  in 
prostituting  the  purity  of  art  in  any  way  that  the  great  British  public 
desires,  at  least,  some  may  think  so";  but  these  remarks  are  not  in  any 
way  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  buy  and  sell,  but  for  that  small 
and  select  minority  who,  like  myself,  can  see  that  photography  can  be 
made,  in  suitable  hands,  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

‘  Returning  to  Turner’s  reproductions,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that,  for 
the  Burial  of  Wilkie,  either  a  very  cold  sepia,  a  black,  or  a  bluish-black 
will  be  found  most  in  keeping  with  the  subject ;  but,  of  the  three  colours, 
and  without  making  an  actual  comparison,  I  think  I  should  most  prefer 
a  cold  sepia.  For  the  TemSraire,  a  Bartolozzi  red,  a  sienna,  or  a  very 
warm  sepia;  but  perhaps,  for  the  nicest  choice,  a  warm  sienna.  This 
is  all,  of  course,  in  the  event  of  a  positive  colour  being  desired;  but  I,  for 
choice,  would  much  prefer  the  Wilkie  to  be  printed  in  a  good  black,  and 
the  Temeraire  in  sepia. 

Paintings  that  are  kaleidoscopic  in  colour  do  not  reproduce  well  in 
photography,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  definite  colour  soheme,  and,  be 
it  remembered,  paintings  of  this  class  are  generally  the  weakest  of  the 
particular  artist's  attempts.  I  might  instance  Turner’s  Queen  Mab's 
Grotto,  also  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  would  ask  you  to  tell  me,  if 
you  can,  how  you  would  decide  to  print  a  reproduction  of  such  a  picture 
as  that. 

I  will  not  say  anything  further  respecting  the  copying  of  paintings, 
which  is  not  the  average  photographer’s  particular  forte,  but  will 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you  some  ideas  in  connexion  with  more  photo¬ 
graphic  practice. 

Colour  of  Landscapes  and  Portraits. 

For  open  landscapes,  especially  those  including  foliage  and  green 
fields,  I  think  that  neither  red  chalk  nor  blue  can  possibly  be  used 
with  true  aesthetic  feeling,  and  from  this  we  may  conclude  that  very 
warm  and  very  cold  tones  are  inadmissible  ;  therefore  we  must  look  to 
the  more  intermediate  colours  for  our  choice.  The  positive  colour,  of 
course,  is  green,  but,  as  the  positive  colours  are  not  the  purest  choice, 
the  best  suggestive  colour  would  be  a  greenish  tone  of  black,  such  as  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  in  the  carbon  process.  If  this  is  not  chosen,  then, 
since  we  have  cone  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tone  must  be  between 
warm  and  cold,  and  also  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  know  the  colour 
of  foliage  is  green,  a  coldish  sepia  will  be  well  in  keeping  with  the  subject 
depicted. 

For  seascapes  red  again  is  decidedly  out  of  the  question,  and  sepia 
cannot  with  justice  be  said  to  recommend  itself  much  better.  A 
greenish-blue,  a  bluish-green,  or  a  pure  green  will  be  the  colour  if 
positive,  whilst  the  greenish- black  in  carbon,  or  a  cold  tone  in  silver, 
must  be  used  as  suggestive  tones. 

For  moonlight  views  I  do  not  see  how  anything  but  a  bluish-black 
can  be  used.  A  moonli'ht  picture  is  frequently  represented  as  greenish, 
but  I  cinnot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  green  moonlight  in  nature. 
We  often  talk  of  the  “  silver  moon,”  and  silver  is  certainly  not  green. 
The  true  colour  of  a  moonlight  is  really  what  is  known  as  a  French 
grey,  but  in  the  picture  it  is  better  to  render  it  rather  more  bluish,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  the  cold  brilliant  effect  which  is  really  the  charm  in  a 
moonlit  view. 

In  portrait  and  figure  subjects,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  no 
one  desires  to  look  either  blue  or  green,  and,  even  supposing  the  person 
depicted  was  dressed  in  a  blue  or  green  dress,  it  still  would  hardly  be 
in  keeping  to  p  int  them  in  such  colours.  In  every  portrait  or  figure 
study  the  face  is  the  prime  object,  and  the  colour  of  flesh  is  decide  Uy 


I  warm  in  tone ;  therefore  we  have  the  whole  range  of  sepias,  siennas,  and 
I  reds  to  choose  from.  Of  course,  red  is  the  nearest  to  the  positive  colour 
:  of  the  flesh,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  better  effect  produced  than 
j  that  of  the  ordinary  photographic  purple-brown.  It  certainly  suggests 
the  warmth  of  the  flesh,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  necessary 
vigour  to  the  picture  which  a  portrait  requires.  Moreover,  it  is  so  purely 
a  photographic  effect,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  in  its  favour. 

Now,  all  that  has  here  been  stated  is,  of  course,  in  connexion  with  pure 
pictorial  photography,  and  the  reason  that  I  claim  for  advancing  thess 
ideas  is  based  on  the  fact  that  “  truth  is  the  soul  of  art ;  ”  and  that  to 
produce  truly  artistic  pictures  we  must  get  as  near  to  truth  as  we 
possibly  can. 

In  decorative  work  the  case  is  very  considerably  modified,  and  any 
colour  can  be  employed  that  will  harmonise  and  fall  in  with  the  whole 
decorative  scheme ;  but  even  in  this  case  the  artist  will  show  his  good 
taste  in  excluding  those  subjects  which  do  not  coincide  with  the  colour 
employed ;  such,  for  instance,  as  in  choosing  a  picture  which,  owing  to 
the  requirements  of  the  decorative  scheme,  must  be  red,  the  artist  will 
exclude  the  uses  of  a  cold  seapiece  in  favour  of  an  actual  sunset  view, 
which  would  be  in  keeping  with  so  fiery  a  colour. 

Surface  :  Coarse  or  Glazed. 

I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer  on  the  subject  of  colour,  as  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  another  very  important  matter,  that  of  surface. 
Let  me,  at  the  very  commencement,  raise  my  voice  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  that  latter-day  reviving  of  an  almost  defunct  abommation,  the 
glossy  surface.  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  persons  with  any  real  artistic 
feeling  in  their  nature  can  really  say  they  like  the  highly  glazed  surface. 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so  bally  of  it,  and  I  think  your  indignation 
thermometer  will  rise  to  the  same  degree  as  mine  when  you  fully  realise 
the  weakness  of  the  elaboration  which  the  contemned  surface  shows. 

One  effect  of  glazing  a  print  is  to  greatly  enhance  the  detail  all  over 
the  picture.  Now,  in  a  photograph  there  is  nearly  always  too  much  detail 
showing  at  the  very  onset,  so  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  indeed 
objectionable,  to  do  anything  which  will  introduce  more  than  it  already 
contains;  in  other  words,  the  existence  of  an  excess  of  detail  gives  the 
effect  of  over-finish.  Now,  when  a  painting  possesses  this  character,  it 
gives  the  appearance  that  much  labour  has  been  exercised  in  the  attempt 
to  produce  a  servile  production  ;  it  shows,  therefore,  a  want  of  freedom 
and  an  ab  ence  of  breadth  of  air.  Likewise  the  glossy-surfaced  photo¬ 
graph  presents  the  same  character,  and  is  besides,  on  account  of  its  gloss, 
a  showy,  tawdry,  glaring  thing,  which,  to  use  a  common  expression,  is 
somewhat  loud.  It  cannot  be  said  to  embody  refinement,  b. cause  pro¬ 
nounced  effect  is  considered  to  be  contrary  to  refined  taste. 

It  also  is  not  the  outcome  of  any  of  the  producing  processes,  as  is  the 
plate-marking  in  copper- plate  printing,  and  cannot  therefore  b  j  looked  at 
in  the  same  way  that  we  look  upon  the  tool  marks  in  ca  ving  or  the 
brush  marks  in  painting  ;  and  this  very  consideration  shows  that  it  is  only 
the  result  of  an  outside  process  which  is  used  to  produce  effeci. 

Now,  I  maintain  that,  if  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  any  means  which  are 
not  truly  photographic,  it  shows  that  photography  here  exhibits  its 
weakness  and  its  limitations  to  a  sorrowful  degree  ;  but  I  am  pleased  to 
know  that  such  means  are  not  necessary.  That  ph  etography  can  rank 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  any  of  the  art  methods  that  are  known, 
and  there  is  quite  sufficient  charm  in  a  photograph,  pure  and  simple,  for 
it  to  need  no  means  to  increase  its  worth. 

The  Uses  of  the  Glazed  Surface. 

Although  I  have  spoken  thus  strongly  against  the  glazed  surface,  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  blind  to  its  uses.  On  the  contrary,  I 
consider  that  where  it  is  necessary  to  force  out  detail  it  is  a  good  means 
of  doing  so ;  and  also  I  do  not  object  to  its  use  in  very  sm  all  pictu  es, 
such  as  locket  miniatures  and  suchlike.  In  fact,  I  think  it  enhances  the 
beauty  of  pictures  which  are  small,  by  giving  them  a  brilliancy  which 
they  really  require,  and  the  smaller  the  picture  the  brighter  the  gloss 
may  be.  This  last  remark  will  show  that  I  look  upon  the  dead  surface  as 
best  for  large  work.  To  some  extent  this  is  correct,  but  discretion  must 
here  be  used. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  the  more  objectionable  detail  a 
picture  contains  the  coarser  the  surface  should  be,  and  that  the  more  the 
detail  is  desired  to  be  brought  out  the  finer  the  surface  is  required.  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  roughness  of  the  surface 
should  be  increased  as  its  superficial  area  enlarges.  Then,  again,  in  a 
picture  possessing  a  bold  effect,  the  coarse  grain  will  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  subject,  and,  of  course,  the  reverse  applies  to  pictures  with  weak 
effects. 

In  decorative  work  the  artist  is  quite  at  liberty  to  use  either  a  glossy  or 
a  matt  surface  if  the  requirements  of  the  schemo  render  it  necessary  to 
do  so,  and  this  without  consulting  the  subject  of  the  picture,  because  the 
pictorial  effect  is  in  subjection  to  the  decorative  scheme,  and  the  surface 
chosen  can  be  that  which  will  produce  the  best  harmony,  or  contrast 
if  required,  such  as  a  glossy  picture  on  a  dead  ground,  or  vice  versa . 

I  have  nov  stated  all  that  I  think  my  argu  neat  requires,  but  before  I 
close  I  would  submit  the  following  formu’te :  When  photog  aphing  for 
pictorial  effect,  the  first  thing  t  >  be  considered  and  decided  upon  s  lould 
be  the  subject;  after  which  the  colour  the  intended  picture  is  to  be 
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should  be  settled.  When  this  is  known,  the  kind  of  surface  required 
should  be  determined. 

When  all  this  is  satisfactorily  settled,  it  will  be  possible  to  decide  upon 
which  process  will  best  produce  these  results.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
should  the  negative  be  made,  for  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  perfect 
negative  until  it  is  known  what  kind  of  print  is  required,  since  scarcely 
two  processes  can  be  found  which  require  quite  the  same  kind  of  negative. 
This  is  somewhat  contrary  to  the  usual  method  where  the  negative  is 
first  made,  after  which  the  process  is  chosen,  in  most  cases  the  colour  and 
surface  being  quite  unconsidered  in  connexion  with  the  subject  photo¬ 
graphed.  But  the  method  I  have  advocated  is  working  with  an  end  in 
view,  and  it  is  working  with  an  aim  to  get  all  that  photography  is 
capable  of  yielding  to  those  whose  heart  is  in  the  work  and  who  love 
it  for  its  own  sake  alone.  Boland  C.  Waiting. 


RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Presidential  address  of  Sir  William  Crookes,  F.B.S.,  to  the  British 
Association  last  week  contains  the  following  interesting  resume  of  recent 
advances  in  physical  science  : — 

Having  kept  you  for  the  last  half-hour  rigorously  chained  to  earth, 
disclosing  dreary  possibilities,  it  will  be  a  relief  to  soar  to  the  heights  of 
pure  science,  and  to  discuss  a  point  or  two  touching  its  latest  achieve¬ 
ments  and  aspirations.  The  low-temperature  researches,  which  bring 
such  renown  to  Professor  Dewar  and  to  his  laboratory  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  have  been  crowned  during  the  present  year  by  the  conquest 
of  one  of  nature’s  most  defiant  strongholds.  On  May  10  last  Profeseor 
Dewar  wrote  to  me  these  simple  but  victorious  words  :  “  This  evening  I 
have  succeeded  in  liquefying  both  hydrogen  and  helium.  The  second 
stage  of  low  temperature  work  has  begun.”  Static  hydrogen  boils  at  a 
temperature  of  238°  C.  at  ordinary  pressure,  and  at  250°  C.  in  a  vacuum, 
thus  enabling  us  to  get  within  23°  C.  of  absolute  zero.  The  density  of 
liquid  hydrogen  is  only  one- fourteenth  that  of  water,  yet  in  spite  of  such 
a  low  density  it  collects  well,  drops  easily,  and  has  a  well-defined 
meniscus.  With  proper  isolation  it  will  be  as  easy  to  manipulate  liquid 
hydrogen  as  liquid  air. 

The  investigation  of  the  properties  of  bodies  brought  near  the  absolute 
zero  of  temperature  is  certain  to  give  results  of  extraordinary  importance. 
Already  platinum  resistance  thermometers  are  becoming  useless,  as  the 
temperature  of  boiling  hydrogen  is  but  a  few  degrees  from  the  point 
where  the  resistance  of  platinum  would  be  practically  nothing  or  the 
conductivity  infinite. 

Several  years  ago  I  pondered  on  the  constitution  of  matter  in  what  I 
ventured  to  call  the  fourth  state.  I  endeavoured  to  probe  the  tormenting 
mystery  of  the  atom.  What  is  the  atom  ?  Isa  single  atom  in  space 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous?  Each  of  these  states  involves  ideas  which  can 
only  pertain  to  vast  collections  of  atoms.  Whether,  like  Newton,  we 
try  to  visualise  an  atom  as  a  hard,  spherical  body,  or,  with  Boscovitch 
and  Faraday,  to  regard  it  as  a  centre  of  force,  or  accept  the  vortex-atom 
theory  of  Lord  Kelvin,  an  isolated  atom  is  an  unknown  entity  difficult  to 
conceive.  The  properties  of  matter- — solid,  liquid,  gaseous — are  due  to 
molecules  in  a  state  of  motion.  Tnerefore,  matter,  as  we  know  it, 
involves  essentially  a  mode  of  motion  ;  and  the  atom  itself — intangible, 
invisible,  and  inconceivable — is  its  material  basis,  and  nny,  indeed,  be 
styled  the  only  true  matter.  The  space  involved  in  the  motions  of  atoms 
has  no  more  pretension  to  be  called  matter  than  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  a  body  of  riflemen,  the  sphere  filled  with  flying  leaden  missiles,  has 
to  be  called  lead.  Since  what  we  ca’l  matter  essentially  involves  a  mode 
of  motion,  and  since  at  the  temperature  of  absolute  zero  all  atomic 
motions  would  stop,  it  follows  that  matter,  as  we  know  it,  would  at  that 
paralysing  temperature  probably  entirely  change  its  properties.  Although 
a  discussion  of  the  ultimate  absolute  properties  of  matter  is  purely 
speculative,  it  can  hardly  be  barren,  considering  that  in  our  laboratories 
we  are  now  within  moderate  distance  of  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  value  and  importance  of  nitrogen,  but  I  must  not 
omit  to  bring  to  your  notice  those  little-known  and  curiously  related 
elements  which  during  the  past  twelve  montns  have  been  discovered  and 
partly  described  by  Professor  Ramsay  and  Dr.  Travers.  For  many  years 
my  own  work  has  been  among  what  I  may  call  the  waste  heaps  of  the 
mineral  elements.  Professor  Ramsay  is  dealing  with  vagrant  atoms  of 
an  astral  nature.  During  the  course  of  the  present  year  he  has 
announced  the  existence  of  no  fewer  than  three  new  gases — krypton, 
neon,  and  metargon.  Whether  these  gases,  chiefly  known  by  their 
spectra,  are  true  unalterable  elements,  or  whether  they  are  compounded 
of  other  known  or  unknown  bodies,  has  yet  to  be  proved.  Fellow-workers 
freely  pay  tribute  to  the  painstaking  zeal  with  which  Professor  Ramsay 
has  conducted  a  difficult  research,  and  to  the  philosophic  subtlety  brought 
to  bear  on  his  investigations.  But,  like  most  discoverers,  he  has  not 
escaped  the  flail  of  severe  criticism. 

There  is  still  another  claim  int  for  celestial  honours.  Professor  Nasini 
tells  us  he  has  discovered,  in  some  volcanic  gases  at  Pozzuoli,  that 
hypothetical  element  Coronium,  supposed  to  cause  the  bright  line  5316  9 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun’s  corona.  Analogy  points  to  its  being  lighter 
and  more  diffusible  than  hydrogen,  and  a  study  of  its  properties  can¬ 
not  fail  to  yield  striking  results.  S;ill  awaiting  discovery  by  the  fortunate 


spectroscopist  are  the  unknown  celestial  elements  Aurorium,  with  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  line  at  5570-7 — and  Nebulum,  having  two  bright  lines  at 
5007-05  and  4959-02. 

The  fundamental  discovery  by  Hertz,  of  the  electro-magnetic  waves, 
predicted  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  Clerk  Maxwell,  seems  likely  to 
develop  in  the  direction  of  a  practical  application  which  excites  keen 
interest — I  mean  the  application  to  electric  signalling  across  moderate 
distances  without  connecting  wires.  The  feasibility  of  this  method  of 
signalling  has  been  demonstrated  by  several  experimenters  at  more  than 
one  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  though  most  elaborately  and 
with  many  optical  refinements  by  Oliver  Lodge  at  the  Oxford  meeting 
in  1894.  But  not  until  Signor  Marconi  induced  the  British  Post  Office 
and  foreign  Governments  to  try  large-scale  experiments  did  wireless 
signalling  become  generally  and  popularly  known  or  practically  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  special  kind  of  telegraphy.  Its  feasibility  depends  on  the 
discovery  of  a  singularly  sensitive  detector  for  Hertz  waves — a  detector 
whose  sensitiveness  in  some  cases  seems  almost  to  compare  with  that  of 
the  eye  itself.  The  fact  noticed  by  Oliver  Lodge  in  1889,  that  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  metallic  gap  subjected  to  an  electtic  jerk  became  conducting, 
so  as  to  complete  an  electric  circuit,  was  rediscovered  soon  afterwards  in 
a  more  tangible  and  definite  form,  and  applied  to  the  detection  of  Hertz 
waves  by  M.  E.  Branly.  Oliver  Lodge  then  continued  the  work,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  vacuum  filing-tube  coherers  with  automatic  tapper-back,  which 
are  of  acknowledged  practical  service.  It  is  this  varying  continuity  of 
contact  under  the  influence  of  extremely  feeble  electric  stimulus,  alter¬ 
nating  with  mechanical  tremor,  which,  in  combination  with  the  mode  of 
producing  the  waves  revealed  by  Hertz,  constitutes  the  essential  and 
fundamental  feature  of  “  wireless  telegraphy.”  There  is  a  curious  and 
widely  spread  misapprehension  about  coherers  to  the  effect  that,  to  make 
a  coherer  work,  the  wave  must  fall  upon  it.  Oliver  Lodge  has  disproved 
this  fallacy.  Let  the  wave  fall  on  a  suitable  receiver,  such  as  a  metallic 
wire,  or,  better  still,  on  an  arrangement  of  metal  wings  resembling  a 
Hertz  sender,  and  the  waves  set  up  oscillating  currents  which  may  be  led 
by  wires  (enclosed  in  metal  pipes)  to  the  coherer.  The  coherer  acts 
apparently  by  a  series  of  end-impact  cf  the  oscillatory  current,  and  doei 
not  need  to  be  attacked  in  the  flank  by  the  waves  themselves.  This 
interesting  method  of  signalling — already  developing  in  Marconi’s  hands 
into  a  successful  practi -al  system,  which  inevitably  will  be  largely  used 
in  light-house  and  marine  work  —presents more  analog  •  to  optical  signals 
by  flashlight  than  to  what  is  usually  understood  as  electric  telegraphy, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  ordinary  Morse  instrument  at  one  end 
responds  to  the  movement  of  a  key  at  the  other,  or,  as  arranged  by 
Alexander  Muirhead,  a  siphon  recorder  responds  to  an  automatic  trans¬ 
mitter  at  about  the  rate  of  slow  cable  telegraphy.  But,  although  no 
apparent  optical  apparatus  is  employed,  it  remains  true  that  the  impulse 
travels  from  sender  to  receiver  by  essentially  the  same  process  as  that 
which  enables  a  flash  of  magnesium  powder  to  excite  a  distant  eye. 

The  phenomenon  discovered  by  Z  eman,  that  a  source  of  radiation  is 
affected  by  a  strong  magnetic  field  in  such  a  way  that  light  of  one  re- 
frangibility  becomes  divided  usually  into  three  components,  two  of  which 
are  displaced  by  diffraction  analysis  on  either  side  of  the  mean  position, 
and  are  oppositely  polarised  to  the  third  or  residual  constituent,  has  been 
examined  by  many  observers  in  all  countries.  The  phenomenon  has 
been  subjected  to  photography  with  conspicuously  successful  results  by 
Professor  T.  Preston  in  Dublin,  and  by  Professor  Michelson  and  Dr. 
Ames  and  others  in  America. 

It  appears  that  the  different  lines  in  the  spectrum  are  differently 
affected,  some  of  them  being  tripled  with  different  grades  of  relative 
intensity,  some  doubled,  some  quadrupled,  some  sextupled,  and  some 
left  unchanged.  Even  the  two  components  of  the  D  lines  are  not 
similarly  influenced.  Moreover,  whereas  the  polarisation  is  usually  such 
as  to  indicate  that  motions  of  a  negative  ion  or  electron  constitute  the 
source  of  light,  a  few  lines  are  stated  by  the  observers  at  Baltimore,  who 
used  what  they  call  the  41  s  nail  ”  grating  of  five  inches  width  ruled  with 
65,000  lines,  to  be  polarised  in  the  reverse  way. 

Further  prosecution  of  these  researches  must  lead  to  deeper  insight 
into  molecular  processes  and  the  mode  in  which  they  affect  the  ether ; 
indeed,  already  valuable  theoretic  views  have  been  promulgated  by 
H.  A..  Lorenz,  j.  Larmor,  and  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  on  the  line3  of  the  radia¬ 
tion  theory  of  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney ;  and  the  connexion  of  the  new 
phenomena  with  the  old  magnetic  rotation  of  Faraday  is  under  discussion. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Faraday  and  a  number  of  more  recent 
experimenters  were  led  by  theoretic  considerations  to  look  for  some  such 
effect ;  and,  though  the  inadequate  means  at  their  disposal  did  not  lead  to 
success,  nevertheless  a  first  dim  glimpse  of  the  phenomenon  was  obtained 
by  M  Fieves,  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Brussels,  in  1885. 

It  would  be  improper  to  pass  without  at  least  brief  mention  the  remark¬ 
able  series  of  theoretic  papers  by  Dr.  J.  Larmor,  published  by  the  Royal 
Society,  on  the  relationship  between  ether  and  matter.  By  the  time 
these  researches  become  generally  intelligible  they  may  be  found  to 
constitute  a  considerable  step  towards  the  further  mathematical  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  the  physical  universe  on  the  lines  initiated  by 
Newton. 

In  the  mechanical  construction  of  Rontgen-ray  tubes  I  can  record  a  few 
advances,  the  most  successful  being  the  adoption  of  Professor  SilvanuJ 
P.  Thompson’s  suggestion  of  using  for  the  anti-cathode  a  me'.al  of  high. 
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atomic  weight.  Osmium  and  iridium  have  been  used  with  advantage, 
and  osmium  anti-cathode  tabes  are  now  a  regular  article  of  manufacture. 
As  long  ago  as  June  1896,  X-ray  tubes  with  metallic  uranium  anti¬ 
cathodes  were  made  in  my  own  laboratory,  and  were  found  to  work  better 
than  those  with  platinum.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  metallic  uranium 
prevented  these  experiments  from  being  continued.  Thorium  anti¬ 
cathodes  have  also  been  tried. 

Rontgen  has  drawn  fresh  attention  to  a  fact  very  early  observed  by 
English  experimenters,  that  of  the  non-homogeneity  of  the  rays  and  the 
dependence  of  their  penetrating  power  on  the  degree  of  vacuum ;  ray3 
generated  in  high  vacua  have  more  penetrative  power  than  when  the 
vacuum  is  less  high.  These  facts  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  exhausted 
focus  tubes  on  their  own  pumps.  Rontgen  suggests  a  convenient 
phraseology  ;  he  calls  a  low  vacuum  tube,  which  does  not  emit  the  highly 
penetrating  rays,  a  “  soft  ”  tube,  and  a  tube  in  which  the  exhaustion  has 
been  pushed  to  an  extreme  degree,  in  which  highly  penetrating  rays 
predominate,  a  “hard”  tube.  Using  a  “hard”  tube,  he  took  a  photo- 
-graph  of  a  double  barrelled  rifle,  and  showed  not  only  the  leaden  bullets 
within  the  steel  barrels,  but  even  the  wads  and  the  charges. 

Benoit  has  re-examined  the  alleged  relation  between  density  and  opacity 
to  the  rays,  and  finds  certain  discrepancies.  Thus,  the  opacity  of  equal 
thicknesses  of  palladium  and  platinum  are  marly  equal,  whilst  their 
densities  and  atomic  weights  are  very  different,  those  of  palladium  being 
about  half  those  of  platinum. 

At_  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  visitors  saw — at  the 
McGill  University — Profs.  Cox  and  Callendar’s  apparatus  for  measuring 
'the  velocity  of  Rontgen  rays.  They  found  it  to  be  certainly  greater  than 
'200  kilometres  per  second.  Majorana  has  made  an  independent 
determination,  and  finds  the  velocity  to  be  600  kilometres  per  second  with 
-an  inferior  limit,  certainly  of  not  less  than  150  kilometres  per  second.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  J,  J.  Thomsen  has  found  for  cathode  rays  a 
velocity  of  more  than  10,000  kilometres  per  second,  and  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  velocity  of  Rontgen  rays  will  prove  to  be  less. 

Trowbridge  has  verified  the  fact,  previously  announced  by  Professor 
S.  P.  Thompson,  that  fluor  spar,  which  by  prolonged  heating  has  lost  its 
power  of  luminescing  when  reheated,  regains  the  power  of  thermo¬ 
luminescence  ^  hin  exposed  to  Rontgen  rays.  He  finds  that  this 
restoration  is  also  effected  by  exposure  to  the  electric  glow  discharge,  but 
not  by  exposure  to  ultra-violet  light.  The  difference  is  suggestive. 

As  for  the  action  of  Rontgen  rays  on  bacteria,  often  asserted  and  often 
-denied,  the  latest  statement  by  Dr.  H.  Rieder,  of  Munich,  is  to  the  effect 
ihat  bacteria  are  killed  by  the  discharge  from  “  hard  ”  tubes.  Whether 
-the  observation  will  lead  to  results  of  pathologic  importance  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  circumstance  that  the  normal  retina  of  the  eye  is  slightly 
sensitive  to  the  rays  is  confirmed  by  Dorn,  and  by  Rontgen  himself. 

The  essential  wave-nature  of  the  Rontgen  rays  appears  to  be  confirmed 
-by  the  fact,  ascertained  by  several  of  our  great  mathematical  physicists, 
-that  light  of  excessively  short  wave-length  would  be  but  slightly  absorbed 
by  ordinary  material  media,  and  would  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  be 
refracted  at  all.  In  fact,  a  theoretic  basis  for  a  comprehension  of  the 
Rontgen  rays  had  been  propounded  before  the  rays  were  discovered.  At 
the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  several  speakers, 
headed  by  Sir  George  Stokes,  t  xpressed  their  conviction  that  the  disturbed 
electric  field  caused  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  motion  of  an  electri¬ 
cally  charged  atom  yielded  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
•extraneous  to  the  Crookes  high  vacuum  tubes — phenomena  so  excellently 
elaborated  by  Lenard  and  by  Rontgen.  More  recently,  Sir  George  Stokes 
has  restated  his  “pulse”  theory,  and  fortified  it  with  arguments  which 
-have  an  important  bearing  on  the  whole  theory  of  the  refraction  of  light. 
He  still  holds  to  their  essentially  transverse  nature,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
•of  polarisation,  an  absence  once  more  confirmed  by  the  careful  experi¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  L.  Graetz.  The  details  of  this  theory  are  in  process  of 
elaboration  by  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson. 

Meantime,  while  the  general  opinion  of  physicists  seems  to  be  settling 
towards  a  wave  or  ether  theory  for  the  Rontgen  rays,  an  opposite  drift  is 
apparent  with  respict  to  the  physical  nature  of  the  cathode  rays  ;  it 
becomes  more  and  more  clear  that  cathode  rays  consist  of  electrified  atoms 
or  ions  in  rapid  progressive  motion.  My  idea  of  a  fourth  state  of  matter, 
propounded  in  1881  (Phil.  Trans.,  part  2,  1881,  pp.  433-4),  and  at  first 
opposed  at  home  and  abroad,  is  now  becoming  accepted.  It  is  supported 
by  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  (Phil.  Mag.  October  1897,  p.  312) ;  Dr. 
Larmor’s  theory  (Phil.  Mag.,  December  1897,  p.  506)  likewise  involves 
the  idea  of  an  ionic  substratum  of  matter ;  the  view  is  also  confirmed  by 
Zeeman’s  phenomenon.  In  Germany — where  the  term  cathode  ray  was 
invented  almost  as  a  protest  against  the  theory  of  molecular  streams 
propounded  by  me  at  the  Sheffield  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
1879 — additional  proofs  have  been  produoed  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
■that  the  essential  fact  in  the  phenomenon  is  electrified  radiant  matter. 

The  speed  of  these  molecular  streams  has  been  approximately  measured, 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  my  own  discovery  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  that 
itheir  path  is  curved  in  a  magnetic  field,  and  that  they  produce  phosphor¬ 
escence  where  they  impinge  on  an  obstacle.  The  two  unknown  quantities, 
the  charge  and  the  speed  of  each  atom,  are  measurable  from  the  amount 
of  curvature  and  by  means  of  one  other  independent  experiment. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  a  complete  and  conclusive  theory  of  these  rays 
<has  yet  been  formulated.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  collisions  among 


particles,  especially  the  violent  collisions  due  to  their  impact  on  a  massive 
target  placed  in  their  path,  give  rise  to  the  interesting  kind  of  extremely 
high  frequency  radiation  discovered  by  Rontgen.  It  has,  indeed,  for 
some  time  been  known  that,  whereas  a  charged  body  in  motion  constitutes 
an  electric  current,  the  sudden  stoppage,  or  any  violent  acceleration  of 
such  a  body,  must  cause  an  alternating  electric  disturbance,  which, 
though  so  rapidly  decaying  in  intensity  as  to  be  practically  “  dead  beat,” 
yet  must  give  rise  to  an  ethereal  wave  or  pulse  travelling  with  the  speed 
of  light,  bat  of  a  length  comparable  to  the  size  of  the  body  whose  sudden 
change  of  motion  caused  the  disturbance.  The  emission  of  a  high- 
pitched  musical  sound  from  the  jolting  of  a  dustman’s  cart  (with  a  spring 
bell  hung  on  it)  has  been  suggested  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  molecules  of  any  solid,  not  at  absolute  zero,  may  possibly 
emit  such  rays. 

If  the  target  on  to  which  the  electrically  charged  atoms  impinge  is  so 
constituted  that  some  of  its  minute  parts  can  thereby  be  set  into  rhythm¬ 
ical  vibration,  the  energy  thus  absorbed  reappears  in  the  form  of  light, 
and  the  body  is  said  to  phosphoresce.  The  efficient  action  of  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  target  appears  to  depend  as  much  on  its  physical  and  molecular 
as  on  its  chemical  constitution.  The  best- known  phosphori  belong  to 
certain  well-defined  classes,  such  as  the  sulphides  of  the  alkaline-earthy 
metals,  and  some  of  the  so-called  rare  earths;  but  the  phosphorescent 
properties  of  each  of  these  groups  are  profoundly  modified  by  an  admixture 
of  foreign  bodies — witness  the  effect  on  the  lines  in  the  phosphorescent 
spectrum  of  yttrium  and  samarium  produced  by  traces  of  calcium  or  lead. 
The  persistence  of  the  samarium  spectrum  in  presence  of  overwhelming 
quantities  of  other  metals,  is  almost  unexampled  in  spectroscopy;  thus  one 
part  of  samaria  can  easily  be  seen  when  mixed  with  three  million  parts 
of  lime. 

Without  staling  it  as  a  general  rule,  it  seems  as  if  with  a  non-phos¬ 
phorescing  target  the  energy  of  molecular  impact  reappears  as  pulses  so 
abrupt  and  irregular  that,  when  resolved,  they  furnish  a  copious  supply 
of  waves  of  excessively  short  wave-length,  in  fact,  the  now  well-known 
Rontgen  rays.  The  phosphorescence  so  excited  may  last  only  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second,  as  with  the  constituents  of  yttria,  where  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  different  lines  varies  between  the  0  003  and  the  0  0009 
second  ;  or  it  may  linger  for  hours,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  ytir.a 
earths,  and  especially  with  the  earthy  sulphides,  where  the  glow  lasts 
bright  enough  to  be  commercially  useful.  Excessively  phosphorescent 
bodies  can  be  excited  by  light  waves,  but  most  of  them  require  the 
stimulus  of  electrical  excitement. 

It  now  app  ars  that  some  bodies,  even  without  special  stimulation,  are 
capable  of  giving  out  rays  closely  allied,  if  not  in  some  cases  identical, 
with  those  of  Professor  Rontgen.  Uranium  and  thorium  compounds  are 
of  this  character,  and  it  would  almost  seem  from  the  important  researches 
of  Dr.  Russell  that  this  ray-emittimg  power  may  be  a  general  property  of 
matter,  for  he  has  shown  that  nearly  every  substance  is  capable  of 
affecting  the  photographic  plate  if  exposed  in  darkness  for  sufficient  time. 

No  other  source  for  Rontgen  rays  but  the  Crookes  tube  has  yet  been 
discovered,  but  rays  of  kindred  sorts  are  recognised.  The  Becquerel  rays, 
emitted  by  uranium  and  its  compounds,  have  now  found  their  companions 
in  rays — discovered  almost  simultaneously  by  Curie  and  Schmidt  — 
emitted  by  thorium  and  its  compounds.  The  thorium  rays  affect  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  through  screens  of  paper  or  aluminium,  and  are  abiorbed 
by  metals  and  other  dense  bodies.  They  ionise  the  air,  making  it  an 
electrical  conductor ;  and  they  can  be  refracted  and  probably  reflected, 
at  least  diffusively.  Unlike  uranium  rays,  they  are  not  polarised  by 
transmission  through  tourmaline,  therefore  resembling  in  this  respect  the 
Rontgen  rays. 

Quite  recently  M.  and  Mdme.  Curie  have  announced  a  discovery  which, 
if  confirmed,  cannot  fail  to  assist  the  investigation  of  this  obscure  branch 
of  physics.  They  have  brought  to  notice  a  new  constituent  of  the  uranium 
mineral  pitchblende,  which  in  a  400  fold  degree  possesses  uranium's 
mysterious  power  of  emitting  a  form  of  energy  capable  of  impressing  a 
photographic  plate  and  of  discharging  electricity  by  rendering  air  a 
conductor.  It  also  appears  that  tbe  radiant  activity  of  the  new  body,  to 
which  the  discoverers  have  given  the  name  of  Polonium,  needs  neither 
the  excitation  of  light  nor  the  stimulus  of  electricity;  like  uranium,  it 
draws  its  energy  from  some  constantly  regenerating  and  hitherto 
unsuspected  store,  exhaustless  in  amount.  Sir  W.  Crookes,  F.R  S. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- 4- - 

THE  THORN  TON-PICK  ARD  COMPETITION. 

We  append  the  list  of  awards  in  the  above  competition,  for  which  over 
two  thousand  prints  have  been  sent  in  from  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Class  I. — 1st  Prize  (50 1.  in  cash) :  Pierre  Dubreuil,  Lille,  France. 
2nd  Prize  (251.  apparatus) :  A.  A.  Bellingham,  2,  Grimshaw-street, 
Burnley.  3rd  Prize  (107.  apparatus) :  F.  Spalding  Chelmsford.  4 tk 
Prizes  (51.  apparatus}:  O-  Kirkdjian,  Sourabaya,  Java;  Viscount  de 
Valle  Paraise,  Funchal,  Madeira  Island ;  W.  Kirk  &  Sons,  Cowes,  Die  of 
Wight ;  H.  G.  KennarJ,  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  Meerut,  India.  High'y 
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Commended :  J.  C.  Burrows,  Camborne ;  W.  D  Welford,  London ; 
W.  H.  Whittard,  Clapham-parb,  S. ;  W.  N.  Dow,  Penang,  India;  F.  S. 
Brown,  Launceston,  Tasmania. 

Class  II. — 1st  Prize  (25 1.  cash)  :  A.  Lindsay  Miller,  112,  Wellington- 
street,  Glasgow.  2nd  Prize  (15 1.  cash)  :  E.  G.  Boon,  Alassio,  Italy. 
3rd  Prize  ( lOi.  cash) :  W.  J.  Warren,  13,  Bedford  street,  Leeds.  4th 
Prize  (51.  apparatus):  C.  F.  Inston,  25,  South  John-etreet,  Liverpool. 
11  Prizes  of  3 1.  each  (apparatus)  :  B.  W.  Robinson,  Linkfield-corner, 
Red  Hill;  H.  Owen,  Talavera- terrace,  Wellington,  N.Z. ;  F.  H.  Vine, 
Hobart,  Tasmania;  C.  M.  Wane,  Morningeide-diive,  Edinburgh;  A.  W. 
Andree,  Colombo,  Ceylon;  J.  E.  Hunt,  141,  Clarendon-road,  N.  Ken¬ 
sington,  W. ;  A.  E.  Banfield,  13,  Carlyle  road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham; 
C.  Metcalfe,  Mill  House,  Halifax;  J.  Patrick,  75,  Comiston-road, 
Edinburgh ;  Henri  Breux,  37,  Rue  Bernard  Palissy,  Tours,  France  ; 
Louis  Meldon,  31,  Ailsbury-road,  Dublin.  21  Prizes  of  11.  (apparatus) : 
J.  Warburg,  London,  W.  ;  H.  C.  Lea*,  Bristol;  (Mrs.)  Jeanie  Welford, 
London;  J.  N.  Taylor,  Christchurch,  N.Z. ;  H.  E.  Brightman,  Bristol; 
H.  E.  Harris,  Leighton  Buzzard  ;  G.  H.  Lillie,  Kansas  City,  U.S.A.  ; 
H.  Allison,  Belfast;  W.  E.  Inston,  Liverpool;  W.  D.  Hussey,  Alresford, 
Hants;  W.  P.  Thompson,  Manchester;  E.  Hopkins,  Southsea;  A.  H. 
Duncan,  Glasgow :  J.  Smith,  Nurlfordby;  W.  S.  Ppole ;  G.  J.  Shepherd, 
London ;  J.  C.  Oliver,  Glasgow ;  W.  G.  E.  Robinson,  Umtata  Tambu- 
land,  S.  Africa ;  T.  C.  Sole,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony  ;  H.  S.  Parsons, 
Tottenham  ;  W.  Barry,  Nantwich. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  who  was  one  of  the  Judges,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  supply  us  with  the  following  notes  on  the  com¬ 
petition  : — 

The  Thornton -Pickard  Competition,  with  its  thirty- five  prizes, 
amounting  in  value  to  2Q0L,  naturally  attracted  a  great  amount  of 
work.  Nearly  three  thousand  pictures,  from  considerably  over  two 
hundred  competitors,  were  entered,  and  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
competition  was  the  large  proportion  of  foreign  work  which  it  included. 
We  give  a  complete  list  of  the  awards,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  competitors  were  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible  to 
criticise  their  woiks  in  any  detail.  In  Class  I.,  for  pictures  taken  with 
Thornton  Pickard  cameras,  as  well  as  shutters,  the  first  prize  fell  to  the 
work  of  Pierre  Dubreuil  of  Lille,  whose  pictures  were  distinctly  novel 
and  striking.  The  two  best  were  country  scenes  in  which  white-hooded 
peasant  women  were  entering  a  churchyard ;  somewhat  fuzzy  as  to  the 
church,  but  well  composed  and  with  the  figures  strongly  brought  out. 
The  mounts  were  distinctly  characteristic — decorated  with  pen  drawings 
suitable  to  the  subjects  of  the  pictures. 

A.  A.  Bellingham,  of  Burnley,  had  four  very  charming  scenes  from 
pastoral  life,  well-cbosen  subjects,  excellently  photographed,  and  well 
printed  on  platinum  paper.  Two  of  the  subjects,  in  which  figured  a 
donkey,  a  shy  little  boy,  and  a  self-confident  little  girl,  were  decidedly 
good.  If  any  fault  could  be  found  with  this  series,  it  was  perhaps  in  the 
matter  of  the  trimming  of  the  prints,  which  had  a  tendency  to  leave  too 
little  foreground,  and  to  bring  the  principal  figures  too  near  the  edge  of 
the  picture. 

F.  Spalding,  of  Chelmsford,  who  secured  the  third  prize,  entered  a 
great  collection  of  very  novel  and  striking  work.  The  subjects  included 
a  white-dressed  girl  jumping  over  a  garden  seat,  the  same  girl  skipping, 
a  well-trained  dog  in  various  attitudes  (balancing  a  biscuit,  jumping 
through  a  hoop,  &e.);  and  in  all  of  them  there  was  the  strong  effect  of 
the  well-emphasised  central  figure,  brilliantly  lighted,  yet  full  of  delicate 
detail,  against  a  very  dark  background.  It  must  have  been  difficult  to 
decide  to  which  of  these  sets  the  prize  should  be  given,  but  the  jumping 
girl  secured  it,  probably  by  dint  of  its  novelty. 

The  fourth  prize,  to  0.  Kirkdjian,  of  Sourabaya,  Java,  was  won  by  four 
well-chosen  and  excellently  lighted  street  scenes,  all  crowded  with  detail, 
moving  pedestrians,  and  vehicles,  yet  without  any  suggestion  of  spotti¬ 
ness.  They  were  excellent,  old-fashioned  pictures. 

Viscount  Valle  Paraiso  and  W.  N.  Kirk  &  Sons  both  well  deserved 
the  prizes  they  secured,  though  in  the  matter  of  one  or  two  of  Kirk’s 
yacht  studies,  slightly  more  contrast  and  vigour  might  have  been  an 
advantage. 

Class  II. ,  for  pictures  taken  with  the  Thornton- Pickard  shutter  (any 
camera),  brought  forward  far  more  pictures  than  Glass  I.,  and  the  Judges 
had  a  very  difficult  task  in  awarding  the  principal  prizes. 

A.  Lindsay  Miller  secured  the  first  prize  for  four  of  his  wonderfully 
effective  rural  scenes  of  men  and  women  at  work  in  the  fields,  printed  in 
brown  carbon.  All  were  wonderfully  good,  and  showed  ample  evidence 
of  movement.  One  of  Mr.  Miller’s  secrets,  which  is  difficult  to  fathom, 
is  his  strong  rendering  of  a  white  cap,  bonnet,  or  kerchief,  in  a  picture 
which  has  no  other  light  so  high  in  tone.  These  strong  white  spots  are 
most  effectively  used  in  the  composition,  and  we  have  been  assured  that 
they  are  obtained  by  pure  photography. 

E.  G.  Boon  secured  second  prize  with  some  delightful  little  pictures 
printed  in  platinum.  One  was  a  delicate  street  scene,  more  like  a  work 
of  imagination  than  a  record  of  fact;  one  a  simple  and  effective  sunlit 
study  of  an  old  man  asleep  against  a  wall ;  a  third,  entitled  A  Fish  Story, 
reminded  us  of  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe’s  Stern  Reality  and  Dr.  Mainwaring’s 
Quay  S  de,  representing  a  group  of  eight  or  nine  fishermen  with  their 
backs  to  the  spectator  leaning  over  the  side  of  a  boat,  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  story  told  by  one  of  them.  The  fourth,  Pasturing 


among  the  Olives,  was  a  sunny  landscape  with  a  few  sheep  and  a  youmr 
shepherd.  K 

W.  J.  Warren’s  four  pictures  were  not  entirely  new  to  us,  but  they 
lost  nothing  by  familiarity.  Perhaps  they  were  scarcely  so  varied  in 
subject  as  they  might  have  been,  for  Mr.  Warren,  apart  from  his  photo¬ 
gravure  work,  is  very  versatile.  They  were  all  misty  evenings  with  the 
sun  fairly  low  down,  and  buildings,  omnibuses,  &c.,  dark  against  the 
eky,  in  Trafalgar- square  and  Whitehall.  All  of  them  had  very  good, 
wet-day  foregrounds,  in  which  some  portion  of  the  glory  of  the  sunset 
was  reflected. 

C.  F .  Ineton’s  set  was  very  good  indeed,  though  perhaps  not  quite  as 
good  as  he  might  have  selected  from  his  well-known  work.  Tne  most 
successful  picture  was  that  entitled  An  Arab  Tribe,  representing  a  dozen 
street  urchins  seated  round  the  base  of  a  fountain,  and  all  grinning  at 
the  photographer.  Two  of  his  well-known  and  striking  scenes  on  the 
Mersey  (though  not  quite  his  best  of  this  class)  were  included,  and  the 
fourth  picture  was  a  snap  shot  on  the  approach  of  one  of  the  landing 
stages  with  omnibuses  standing  by  the  kerb-stone,  pedestrians  in  motion, 
and  the  buildings  well  grouped  against  the  sky. 

- ♦ - 
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The  Folding  Apek. 

Wilfred  Emery,  3,  Solio-street,  W. 

This  little  camera  is  designed  for  cycle  or  tourist  use.  It  is  well  made  of 
seasoned  mahogany,  highly  finished  with  polished  and  lacquered  brass. 
The  front  has  a  rising  and  falling  movement,  and  can  be  securely  clamped 


in  any  position.  The  finder  is  reversible  for  either  vertical  or  horizonta 
pictures.  The  focussing  scale  is  accurately  marked  for  six  feet  and  any- 
distance  beyond.  The  ground-glass  frame  forms  the  back  of  the  camera, 
and  has  a  door  for  focussing  on  ground  glass.  It  is  spring-actuated  and 
recedes  for  the  insertion  of  the  plate-holder.  The  camera  is  covered  with 
seal-grain  leather.  The  shutter  gives  time  and  instantaneous  exposures, 
and  when  closed  the  size  of  the  camera  is  6  x  5J  x  2\  in.,  and  the  weight 
If  lbs.  Three  double  dark  slides,  a  doublet  leas,  a  Unicum  shutter, 
and  a  leather  case  complete  the  outfit. 


Messes.  Maeion  &  Co.,  of  Soho-square,  W.,  have  kindly  sent  us  a  couple 
of  photographs  of  unusual  interest.  They  are  groups,  taken  on  H.M.S. 
Crescent,  lately  commanded  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  of  the  Sailor 
Prince  himself,  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  little  Prince  Edward  of  York. 
Messrs.  West  &  Son,  oi  Southsea,  took  the  photographs,  which  are 
remarkably  good  specimens  of  group  work,  the  pose  of  the  three  figures 
being  easy  and  natural,  the  lighting  soft  and  harmonious.  The  negatives 
were  made  on  Marion’s  plates,  which  have  yielded  images  of  great  delicacy 
and  detail ;  and  the  prints — comparable  to  the  finest  platinotypes — were 
made  on  the  same  firm’s  Smooth  Bromide  paper.  Altogether  a  bit  of 
photographic  work  in  which  all  concerned  may  take  pride. 


The  editor  of  the  Gentlewoman,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C. ,  sends 
us  a  copy  of  an  original  water-colour  drawing  recently  sketched  in 
Denmark  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  is  presented  as  a  supplement' 
to  this  week’s  Gentle  worn  in  by  permission  of  Her  Royal  Highness.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  only  occasion  in  which  a  drawing  by  the  Princess  has  been 
reproduced  in  facsimile.  Tne  reproduction  is  in  three-colour  half-tone — 
a  process  which,  aside  of  the  interest  attaching  to  this  particular  example,, 
might  with  advantage  receive  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  editors  of 
high-class  illustrated  papers  than  is  the  case  at  present.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  deserves  to  be  applauded  for  its  spirited  enterprise. 


From  Messrs,  E.  Marlborough  &  Co.,  51,  Old  Bailey,  E.C.,  we  hays 
received  German  Self-taught  and  German  and  E>  glish  Correspondence  ~ 
Both  little  books  are  edited  by  Mr.  Carl  A.  Tmmm,  F.R.G.S.,  welk 
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known  for  his  foreign-language  primers.  The  volumes  are  capital  aids 
to  the  study  of  elementary  German,  and  the  former  includes  a  brief 
vocabulary  on  photography. 


An  Adjustable  Teiple  Stay. 

Marion  &  Co. ,  Soho-square,  W. 

The  object  of  this  stay,  which  is  strongly  made  in  brass  and  fits  any 
tripod,  is  to  hold  the  legs  of  the  latter  steady  and  rigid  in  any  position. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  most  useful  when  the  camera  has  to  be  set  up 


n  pavements,  polished  floors,  &c.,  slipping  being  thereby  prevented.  As 
'ill  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  each  arm  of  the  stay  is  attached  by  screw 
djustment  to  the  legs  of  the  tripod.  This  convenient  adjunct  to  stand- 
imera  work  should  be  highly  appreciated. 


Catalogue  Received. 

W.  Tylar,  41,  High-street,  Aston,  Birmingham. 

[r.  Tylar’s  new  catalogue  is  a  handsome  production  of  266  pages, 
ell  printed  on  green  paper,  and  having,  among  its  hundreds  of  illus- 
ations,  several  striking  plates  in  chromo-lithography.  It  is  one  of  the 
lost  pleasing  productions  of  the  kind  that  has  come  under  our  notice, 
3d  is  of  a  very  comprehensive  nature,  apparently  omitting  nothing  in 
iirrent  request  by  photographers.  Mr.  Tylar  says  :  “  The  catalogue  has 
;en  carefully  revised,  new  goods  added,  and  the  work  brought  up  to  date 
ith  a  few  useful  hints  for  beginners,  and  here  I  would  mention  that, 
>wever  much  I  am  willing,  I  cannot  possibly  devote  time  instructing 
■ginners,  as  a  good  many  imagine,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  long  lists  of 
lestions  they  ask.  I  advise  them  to  read  up  carefully,  and  either  join 
ie  of  the  numerous  photographic  societies  that  exist  for  their  benefit,  or 
t  aside  of  an  amateur  photographer  to  assist  them  in  their  early 
fficulties.”  J 

- * - 

anti  Iiote«3. 


The  Bolton  Canine  Society,  who  are  holding  their  dog  show  on  October  1 
ve i  decided  to  give  a  silver  and  bronze  medal  for  the  best  photograph  of  a 
g  from  life  as  an  encouragement  for  professional  photographers  to  take  up 
unal  photography.  Schedules  can  be  had  from  the  Secretaries,  Messrs, 
orburn  and  Kirkpatrick,  Acresfield,  Bolton. 

The  fifth  ascent  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon’s  scientific  series  took  place  at  the 
ystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  September  10.  Mrs.  Lachlan,  wife  of  Dr.  R. 
chlan,  of  Cambridge  University,  occupied  a  seat  in  the  car,  Mr.  Perciva'l 
encer  being  in  charge.  Experiments  in  acoustics  were  made,  and  photo- 
iphs  of  the  country  crossed  taken.  The  balloon  at  times  reached  an  altitude 
about  a  mile.  After  four  hours’  journey,  a  descent  was  made  near  Dover. 


The  late  Secretary  of  the  Lichfield  Amateur  Photographic  Society  wiites  r 
“I  r<gret  to  inform  you  that  the  Lichfield  Amateur  Photographic  Society 
breathed  its  last  yesterday,  the  certified  cause  of  death  being  the  absolute 
lack  of  any  pretence  to  interest  in  it  by  all  except  three  members.  This  is  the 
natural  and  speedy  end  of  all  such  ventures  ip  this  decrepid  city.” 

“The  Fair  Sex  and  the  Camera.”— Mr.  Clinton  Dent,  in  the  Camera 
Club  Journal ,  tells  the  following  story  of  photographing  in  the  Caucasus : 
“  One  of  our  objects  was  to  make  the  first  ascent  of  a  mountain  near  the 
central  group  named  Tsiteli,  and  for  that  purpose  we  proceeded  by  way  of 
Styr-Digor,  a  characteristic  and  rather  squalid  mountain  village.  However, 
we  were  hospitably  entertained,  and,  indeed,  I  was  invited  up  to  the  house  of 
the  chief  man  to  photograph  his  wife  and  family.  He  declined  himself  to  be 
included  in  the  group — not,  I  think,  from  modesty,  but  rather  because  he 
desired  a  whole  plate  to  himself.  When  the  suggestion  was  made  to  the  ladies, 
they  at  once  said  they  could  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  ran  away.  An 
inexperienced  photographer  in  the  C  aucasus  would  have  packed  up  his  camera 
sadly  and  gone  on  his  way  lamenting.  Aa  experienced  photographer  would 
have  known  better,  and  would  have  felt  assured  that  the  ladies  had  merely 
gone  away  to  put  on  their  best  dresses.” 

Re  Richard  James  Whitehead  &  John  Cox,  camera  -  makers,  trading 
at  54,  Irving  -  street,  Birmingham,  the  former  residing  at  52,  Morville- 
street,  and  the  latter  at  26,  Varna-road,  Birmingham. — The  statutory 
meeting  of  the  creditors  conceined  under  this  failure  took  place  at  the 
offices  of  the  Official  Receiver,  Birmingham  on  the  8th  inst.  The  statement 
of  affairs  filled  by  the  debtors  showed  liabilities  amounting  to  1871  19s.  6cl., 
and  assets  estimated  to  produce  66 1.  Os.  Id.,  thus  showing  a  deficiency  of 
121L  19s.  5 d.  It  appeared  that  the  debtors  alleged  their  failure  to  have 
been  caused  through  advances  in  the  prices  of  materials  and  labour.  They 
were  pledged  to  supply  a  certain  firm  under  contract,  the  price  having  been 
fixed  some  years  ago,  but  since  then  increasing  expenses  have  gradually 
reduced  their  profits  to  vanishing  point.  A  composition  of  7s.  Qd.  in  the  pound 
was  submitted  to  the  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  debtors,  but  one  of  the 
principal  creditors  refused  to  entertain  it,  and  the  Official  Receiver  said  that 
under  those  circumstances,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  wind  up  the  estate 
in  bankruptcy. 

Readers  of  prospectuses  of  educational  institutions  and  polytechnics  may 
have  noticed  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  convert  the 
teachers  into  professors.  The  nature  of  the  institution  in  which  the  in¬ 
structor  can  rightly  use  the  latter  title  is  apparently  a  maiter  of  opinion,  and 
it  is  becoming  worth  while  to  define  the  dut  es  and  position  of  a  professor. 
Miss  Catherine  Dodd  describes  in  the  National  Review  how  she  asked  105 
primary  school  children,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen,  to  give  this 
definition  among  others.  Here  are  some  of  the  attempts:  “  A  man  who  has 
passed  a  high  examination.”  “A  very  clever  man.”  “One  who  can  do  his 
work  easily.”  “A  man  skilled  in  sense.”  That  a  professor  has  a  certain 
social  standing  is  evident  from  the  definition  which  described  him  as  “a  man 
who  is  well  off,”  and  “  a  man  who  lives  in  a  nice  house.”  Among  the  vague 
definitions  are  the  following:  “A  person  who  professes  to  do  something.” 

“  A  man  who  says  he  can  do  anything.”  But  the  children’s  geneial  idea  is 
that  a  piofessor  teaches  music,  danciDg,  or  language,  or  performs  conjuring 
tricks.  Thus,  “A  professor  teaches  all  kinds  of  instruments.”  “He  is  a 
gentleman  that  generally  play  s  at  balls,  ”  and  “  a  man  who  knows  clever  tricks.  ” 

To  correctly  define  a  professor  would  probably  prove  a  difficulty  to  many’ 
children  of  older  growth. 

Progress  in  Spectroscopy — A  contemporary  points  out  that  the  spectro¬ 
scope  with  which  Fraunhofer  made  his  famous  map  of  spectral  lines  early  in  the 
century  contained  a  single  prism.  Greater  dispersion  of  the  light  vibrations 
was  later  effected  by  the  use  of  trains  of  prisms,  and  in  recent  investigations 
the  spectrum  has  been  still  further  spread  out  by  ruled  gratings.  Even  more 
powerful  is  the  new  Echelon  spectroscope,  the  invention  of  Professor  A.  A. 
Miclielson,  which  is  pronounced  the  greatest  advance  for  many  years  in  optical 
science.  The  light-diffracting  part  of  this  consists  of  a  pile  of  glass  plate, 
each  plate  narrower  on  one  side  ihan  the  preceding,  thus  firming  steps,  and 
dividing  the  light  into  beams,  each  of  which  has  travelled  something  like 
20,000  waves  more  than  the  one  behind  and  20,000  less  than  the  one  next  in 
advance.  In  other  spectroscopes  the  difference  between  succes.-ive  beams  is 
one  to  four  waves.  In  the  trial  Echelon  at  the  University  of  Chicago  tLere 
are  twenty  plates,  each  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  projecting 
one-twenty -fifth  of  an  inch  over  the  next  succeeding  plate  ;  and  with  this  the 
three  components  into  which  Zeeman  found  spectral  lines  to  be  separated  in  the 
magnetic  field  are  doubled  and  tripled.  The  resolving  power  is  increased  from 
10C, 000  in  the  older  instruments  to  300,000,  with  the  reasonable  certainty  that 
at  least  500,000  will  soon  be  reached.  With  the  advantages  of  cheapness  and 
enormous  dispersion  of  small  portions  of  the  spectrum,  the  new  instrument 
has  the  disadvantage  of  not  giving  a  continuous  spectrum. 

Time  to  the  One-thousandth  Part  of  a  Second. — Herr  F.  L.  Lobner,  of 
Berlin,  who  has  gained  a  European  reputation  by  the  invention  of  an  appa  atus 
for  measuring  time  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second,  has  again  excelled 
himself,  and  has  now  perfected  a  mechanism  for  measuring  and  recording  the 
one-thousandth  part  of  a  second.  This  wonderful  machine  consists  of  a  clock, 
mounted  on  a  movable  carriage,  and  with  a  dial  plate  three  melres  in 
diameter.  At  the  edge  of  the  latter  are  two  concentric  rings,  the  outer  one 
marked  with  360°,  and  the  inner  one  divided  into  200  parts.  The  chxkwork 
moves  the  single  hand  at  such  a  rate  that  it  can  make  five  complete  turns  in  a 
second,  thus  enabling  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  second  to  be  n  ad  on  the 
inner  ring.  As  the  instrument  would  be  ruined  by  stopping  the  baud 
suddenly,  and  as,  moreover,  the  eye  could  not  follow  the  pointer,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  is  used  to  record  the  exact  time.  Twelve  open  cameras  are 
arranged  in  a  circle  behind  a  revolving  disc  two  metres  in  diameter,  which  is 
provided  with  a  hole  for  admitting  light  to  the  plates  as  it  passes  before  them. 

The  disc  revolves  at  the  rate  of  twenty  times  in  one  second,  so  that  light  is 
admitted  into  the  twelve  plates  one  after  the  other  in  the  space  of  one- 
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■twentieth  of  a  second.  The  pictures  thereby  obtained  show  the  position  of 
the  hand  on  the  dial  and  the  object  which  is  being  observed.  The  apparatus 
will  be  useful  in  measuring  the  rate  of  speed  of  flying  bu  lets,  of  falling 
objects,  &c.  It  is  possible  to  take  with  it  2880  photographic  impressions  in  a 
single  second. 

The  whistling  buoy,  which  has  long  served  to  mark  the  entrance  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  San  Francisco,  has  lately  been  replaced  by  a  lightship, 
which  was  specially  built  for  the  purpose.  Powerful  electric  lights  are 
swung  in  ball-and-socket  hinges,  one  at  each  masthead,  fifty  feet  above 
the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  in  clear  weather  will  be  visible  for  a  distance 
e  of  twelve  to  fifteen  miles.  The  vessel  is  also  fitted  with  a  fog  horn  and 
a  large  bell,  to  aid  in  giving  signals  in  thick  weather. 

Language  of  the  Eve — There  seems  to  be  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  the  emotions  upon  the  pupils  of  the  eye. 
That  they  do  exert  a  marked  effect  would  appear  to  be  a  common  belief 
from  the  frequency  with  which  novelists  remark  upon  eyes  “blazing 
with  anger,”  “  on  fire  with  rage,”  and  exhibit  “  a  cold,  steely  look,  en¬ 
hanced  by  dilated  pupils.”  Sir  S.  Wilkes,  the  distinguished  Prtsident 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  after  long  inquiry,  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  trustworthy  information  upon  this  subject,  hence  undertook  a 
personal  investigation,  with  the  result  he  discovered  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
in  birds  under  the  influence  of  anger  became  contracted.  Louis  Robin¬ 
son,  who  sums  up  his  conclusions  in  a  paper  contributed  to  a  recent 
number  of  Blackwood,  was  also  led  to  investigate,  by  observing  the 
pupils  of  a  fox  terrier,  when  teased  beyond  endurance,  became  greatly 
dilated,  and  that  the  eye-chambers  reflected  light  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  human  when  under  the  dilating  influence  of  bella¬ 
donna  or  atropine.  He  discovered  the  same  phenomena  extended  to  cats 
and  monkeys  when  enraged  and  meditating  mischief,  but  that,  when 
making  an  attack,  the  pupils  became  suddenly  contracted.  He  suggests, 
as  a  solution  of  this  dual  phenomenon,  that  when  an  animal  is  angry 
and  face  to  face  with  a  foe,  but  has  not  decided  upon  the  most  effective 
mode  of  assault,  it  is  important  the  eyes  should  take  in  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  opponent  and  his  surroundings  ;  but,  when  the  actual 
on  slaught  is  made,  the  attention  of  the  assailant  is  suddenly  concentrated 
upon  some  particular  point  of  its  adversary’s  body.  Robinson’s  expla¬ 
nation  is  ingenious,  to  say  the  least,  but  it  does  not  explain  why  an 
enraged  cat,  and  more  rarely  an  angry  dog,  before  the  actual  assault 
is  made,  often  exhibits  alternate  contractions  or  expansions  of  the 
pupils.  That  the  eye  is  an  index  to  the  emotions  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
The  horse  that  rolls  its  eye,  exhibiting  a  dilated  pupil,  and  an  undue 
proportion  of  sclerotic  (the  “  white”  of  the  eye)  is  always  recognised  as 
tricky  and  unsafe.  While  it  is  doubtful  if  the  eyes  of  man  “blaze” 
or  exhibit  a  “  fiery  glint  ”  when  the  possessor  is  enraged,  there  may 
usually  be  observed  a  change  in  the  pupil,  often  considerable  contrac¬ 
tion,  which,  in  a  blue  or  light  grey  eye  is  best  described  as  a  “  steely 
glitter.”  Notably  most  blue,  grey,  and  hazel  eyes  are  capable  of  a  most 
wonderful  expression,  but  light  blues  (“  buttermilk  ”  or  “  fish  ”  eyes)  and 
blacks  are  often  expressionless.  Kind  and  mild  expressions  are  conveyed 
by  the  eyes,  are  not  mere  figures  of  speech.  Neither  is  the  declaration  that 
the  eyes  “  are  the  windows  of  the  soul  and  temperament  ”  without  a  great 
measure  of  truth  ;  but  the  more  intimate  relations  of  the  organs  of 
vision  to  mental  conditions  require  more  study  than  has  yet  been 
bestowed,  and  these  relations,  in  connexion  with  mental  alienation — the 
different  forms  of  insanity— though  long  recognised  as  extinct,  strange 
to  say,  have  attracted  little  attention. 

- - 

patent  ileto.s. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  August  29  and 

September  3,  1898 : — 

Fabric  Feeding  Apparatus. — No.  18,643.  “New  or  Improved  Apparatus 
for  Feeding  or  Moving  forward  intermittently  Definite  Lengths  of  Paper, 
Textile,  or  other  Fabric,  Photographic  Film  or  other  Material,  in  Sheet 
or  Rolled-up  Form.”  A.  S.  Newman  and  Newman  &  Guardia,  Ltd. 

Carriers. — No.  18,662.  ‘ 1  Improvements  in  Photographic  Dry-plate  Carriers.” 
R.  D.  Oedham. 

Colour  Printing. — No.  18,672.  “An  Improved  Process  for  Transferring  to 
Stone  or  Metal  any  desired  Drawings,  Paintings,  or  Photographs,  for 
Reproduction  in  One  or  More  Colours.”  E.  Spiizer. 

Celluloid  Films. — No.  18,697.  “Improvements  in  the  Method  of,  and 
Means  for,  Producing  Cellulose  Films  for  Photographic  and  Other 
Purposes.”  J.  C.  Chorley. 

Stereoscopic  Photographs. — No.  18,698.  “Improvements  in  the  Method 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  Photographs  and  in  Apparatus  therefor.”  G.  F. 
Hatton. 

Oxygen  -  generators. — No.  18,768.  “Improvements  in  Oxygen  Gas-gene¬ 
rators  and  Gas-holders.”  W.  Riley  and  A.  Kershaw. 

Photo-sculpture. — No.  18,799.  “Improved  Process  and  Apparatus  for  the 
Plastic  Representation  of  Solid  Bodies  by  the  Aid  of  Photography.” 
Complete  Specification.  W.  Selke. 

Colour  Photographs. — No.  18,875.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Pro¬ 
ducing  and  Exhibiting  Colour  Photographs.”  W.  White. 


fttectfngg  of  Societtcg. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


September. 


Name  ol  Society. 


Subject. 


17 . 

19 . 

19  . 

20  . 

20 . 

20 . 

21 . 

23 . 

22 . 

23  . 

24  . 

24 . 


Ashton-under-Lyne . 

North  Middlesex  . 

South  London  . 

Gospel  Oak  . 

Hacknev . 

Leeds  Photo  Society  ... 
Borough  Polytechnic... 
Ashton- under-Lyne . 

l-undon  and  Provincial 
Croydon  Mi  roscopical 

Hackney . 

South  London  . 


/  E  ;cnrsion :  Belle  Vue.  Leader.  J  Tun 
\  '  ull. 

Select  ion  of  Subject.  A.  J  Golding. 

|  On  Per spe  tiee  and  Composition  as  A 
I  plied  to  Landscape.  W.  It.  Stn  tton 
/  Holiday  Papers,  Illustratad  with  La 
\  tern  81  des. 

Some  Optical  Experiments.  K.  J.  Wall. 
Social  Evening. 

Lan'ern-sli  'o  Making. 

Meeting  for  Conversation,  4c. 

Open  Night 

Conversational  Meating. 

/Excursion:  The, don  Bois.  Lade 
\  W.  A.  Hensler. 

(  Excursion :  Hayes  and  Keston.  Leade 
/  H.  Esler. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
September  8, — Mr.  P.  Everitt  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  had  a  very  thin  negative,  and  in  printing  the  sam 
recently  he  noticed  the  curious  fact  that,  printed  in  the  sun,  it  gave  conside 
ably  more  brilliancy  than  the  alternative  method.  This  was  opposed  to  wh; 
he  expected,  but  he  saw  the  reason,  which  would  be  apparent  when  the  neg: 
tive  was  seen,  and  promised  to  show  it  to  the  meeting.  Speaking  of  gol 
toning,  he  had  always  discountenanced  the  sulphocyanide  bath,  both  o 
account  of  the  f.equency  of  double  tones  and  the  fact  that  ths  balanc 
between  gold  and  sulphocyanide  required  such  nice  adjustment,  a  difficu 
accomplishment,  as  the  two  were  not  equally  exhausted.  He  believed  he  ha 
made  a  good  hit  in  the  composition  of  a  bath  which  eliminated  this  disturbin 
factor,  sulphocyanide,  and,  as  far  as  h&  could  see,  it  promised  to  work  equall: 
well  as  a  combined  bath  or  as  a  single  bath.  He  claimed  for  it  lovely  torn 
and  pure  whites,  and  promised  particulars  in  a  fortnight’s  time. 

A  discussion  took  place  upon  the  influence  of  the  depth  of  gold  toniDg  oi 
the  permanency  of  silver  print*. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  he  might  repeat  a  question  asked  by  him  o 
another  occasion,  viz  ,  Why,  after  a  print  is  toned  and  placed  in  the  fixir 
bath,  is  it  necessary  to  leave  it  so  long  that  it  may  recover  its  original  ton 
which,  on  the  immersion  of  the  print  in  the  bath,  becomes  a  foxy  colour; 
He  was  anxious  to  know  what  action  this  was.  It  could  not  be  a  deposition  r] 
gold.  He  was  inclined  to  the  idea  that  it  was  sulphur  toning.  His  remarl 
went  to  show  how  absurd  was  the  opinion  that,  prints  separately  toned  ai 
fixed  were  more  permanent  than  those  of  the  combined  bath.  It  was  nothiil 
of  the  kind,  he  said  ;  they  were  less  permanent.  This  statement,  of  cours,! 
presupposed  the  proper  use  of  the  combined  bath. 

Mr.  Haddon  remarked  that  thereon  hung  the  whole  thing.  There  was  i 
doubt  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  faded  or  yellowed  prints  were  tl> 
product  of  the  combined  bath,  and  so  the  character  of  greater  permanen 
was  generally  given  to  the  print  toned  and  fixed  separately. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  the  question  whether  the  small  quantity 
gold  deposited  on  a  print  was  at  all  conducive  to  permanence.  Was  not  t 
life  of  a  print  rather  a  matter  of  care  in  manipulation  1 

Mr.  Henderson  did  not  doubt  that  an  image  composed  wholly  of  goj 
would  be  capable  of  more  resistance  than  a  silver  one  ;  not  that  the  latt 
really  faded,  however,  for  the  silver  was  alwajs  there.  He  did  not  accept  t 
substitution  theory  of  toning,  but  rather  deposition,  and,  if  one  only  fix!' 
first  and  toned  afterwards,  the  trouble  of  change  of  colour  would  disappear. 

The  discussion  was  com inued  regarding  the  claims  of  the  substitution  thee 
as  opprsed  to  the  simple  addition  of  gold  to  the  silver  image. 

Mr.  E.  Banks,  in  response  to  the  Chairman’s  request,  detailed  the  process 
sulphide  toning.  The  prints  first  require  to  be  fixed,  preferably  in  two  bat’ 
and  then  are  thoroughly  washed.  Toning  is  effected  with  a  few  drops 
sulphide  of  amfhonium  in  a  pint  of  water,  a  stronger  solution  tending 
staining  the  whites.  The  method  is  a  severe  test  for  hyposulphite,  and 
washing  iollowing  fixing  cannot  be  too  thorough.  If  this  is  seen  to,  the  wh 
will  retain  their  integrity,  and  the  toning  will  proceed  only  upon  the  prir 
portions  of  the  paper,  giving  to  them  the  black  tones  of  silver  sulpb  , 
No  change  had  come  over  some  prints  made  by  him  over  thirty  y 
before.  ,  I 

The  Chairman  had  succeeded  very  well  with  the  process.  He  obtai 
good  black  tones  and  pure  whites,  but  careful  and  thorough  fixing  was  ini 
pensable,  followed  by  thorough  washing. 

Mr.  Rapson  showed  an  old  weather-beaten  print  which  had  been  subjec; 
to  a  long  test  for  permanence.  He  found  that  it  had  actually  darkened  in 
high  lights  instead  of  fading. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

September  7, — Mr.  J.  R.  Williams  in  the  chair. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  some  of  the  methods  of  intensification,  mercu 
uranium,  and  silver  being  chiefly  touched  upon. 

Mr.  F.  Haes  described  a  uranium  formula  given  him  by  Lord  Crawfc 
which  gave  ex  ellent  results.  It  was  made  up  of  uranium  nitrate,  i 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  in  one  per  cent,  solution,  with  a  trace  of  acetic  &< 
The  whole  or  any  part  could  be  removed  where  intensification  was  j- 
required  by  slightly  alkaline  water  and  a  brush.  As  regards  colour,  ? 
negative  acquired  a  faint  yellow  tint.  The  action  was  very  quick,  absorb 
|  but  a  few  minutes,  but  the  negatives  must  be  quite  free  from  hypo. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  said  that,  having  a  few  negatives  not  quite  up  to  printing 
density,  he  had  adopted  the  plan  of  simply  putting  them  into  the  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  for  a  few  seconds  to  change  their  colour  and  give  them  a 
little  sparkle.  Mr.  Welford  had  told  him  that  in  repeating  this  experiment  he 
always  got  stains.  Mr.  Foxlee  did  not  understand  the  reason  for  this,  and 
showed  some  examples  which  were  quite  free  from  stains.  He  used  a 
saturated  solution,  the  first  action  of  which  was  to  darken  the  image  and 
afterwards  to  bleach  it.  He  stopped  the  action  in  the  former  stage  for  his 
purpose,  washing  the  negative  in  water. 

Mr.  Welford  stated  that  the  invariable  unequal  action  he  complained  of 
disappeared  as  the  bleaching  continued,  He  was  confident  that  the  negatives 
were  thoroughly  fixed  and  washed. 

Mr.  Foxlee  laid  great  stress  upon  completely  fixing  the  plate.  He  never 
used  a  bath  a  second  day,  and  always  left  his  negatives  in  the  bath  as  long 
again  after  the  disappearance  of  the  white  from  the  back.  Sometimes  he  gave 
them  a  second  bath  of  fresh  hypo,  this  course  necessitating  a  less  lengthy 
washing,  because  the  more  perfectly  a  plate  was  fixed  the  less  the  washing 
required,  the  silver  composing  the  image  being  in  a  more  stable  condition. 

Mr.  Welford  mentioned  a  useful  means  of  locally  reducing  the  effects  of 
intensification,  applicable  to  mercury  and  other  methods.  This  was  by  the 
application  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  the  drawback  being  that  it  removed 
the  whole  of  the  intensification  in  that  particular  spot. 

Mr.  Richard  Smith  said  his  experience  showed  that  a  much  better  result 
was  obtained  with  uranium  on  an  amidol-developed  negative  than  a  pyro 
negative  Since  then,  however,  whether  due  to  some  change  in  the  character 
of  the  amidol  he  could  not  say,  the  quality  had  fallen  off  and  he  had  re¬ 
turned  to  pyro. 

It  was  stated  that  amidol  was  supposed  to  differ  somewhat  from  that  of  two 
years  ago.  Several  speakers  spoke  of  the  effect  of  temperature  upon 
developers,  and  especially  so  upon  the  so-called  newer  developers — amidol, 
rnetol,  &c. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

September  8, — The  President  (Mr.  James  Wood)  in  the  chair. 

This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  present  session,  the  nomination  sheet  for 
the  election  of  the  next  Council  was  on  the  table,  and  several  suggestions  were 
made  whereby  the  membership  could  be  increased  for  the  conning  year. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Geo.  Grundy  to  give  his  experiences 
with  Sandell  plates,  after  which  Mr.  Harry  Wade  read  a  paper  on 

Pyro-acetone, 

a  new  developer  for  dry  plates.  Mr.  Wade  first  gave  a  sketch  of  the  theory  of 
the  pyro-ammonia  and  pyro-soda  developers,  afterwards  saying  that  the  ace¬ 
tone,  when  in  conjunction  with  pyro  and  sodium  sulphite,  liberated  sodium 
hydrate  and  sodium  bisulphite,  thus  making  a  pyro-soda  developer,  but  with¬ 
out  the  disadvantages  of  the  ordinary  soda  developer,  as  a  little  acetone  can 
be  commenced  with,  and,  if  the  plate  be  under-exposed,  more  can  be  added  as 
development  proceeds.  The  films  or  hands  are  not  stained  by  this  developer. 
Two  plates  were  then  developed  by  Mr.  Wade,  one  having  an  exposure  of 
one  forty-fifth  of  a  second,  the  other  three  seconds  ;  they  were  treated  dif¬ 
ferently,  and  both  were  found  to  be  good  printing  negatives.  A  bromide 
enlargement  was  then  developed,  and,  -with  an  increased  proportion  of  acetone, 
a  sepia  colour  was  the  result. 


Leeds  Photographic  Society. — After  a  very  enjoyable  vacation  spent  in 
excursions,  the  1898-9  session  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  with  a  conversational 
meeting,  at  which  members’  prints  from  plates  exposed  during  the  summer 
were  presented  for  friendly  criticism.  The  dark  room  was  also  thrown  open 
from  seven  to  eight  p.m.  for  giving  instruction  in  development  and  other 
photographic  manipulations  to  beginners,  and  will  be  open  on  the  first  Thurs¬ 
day  in  each  month,  at  the  same  hour,  from  October  to  June,  a  member  of  the 
Society  being  present  on  each  occasion  to  give  advice  in  difficulties.  The 
“  survey  scheme  ”  inaugurated  last  March  has  not  been  taken  up  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  character  of  the  work  should  command,  but  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  being  carried  on  by  an  energetic  portion  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  more 
in  evidence  during  the  coming  session,  their  attention  being  somewhat  divided 
by  the  more  pressing  necessities  of  the  Yorkshire  Photographic  Exhibition,  to 
be  held  in  Bradford  in  November  and  December.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society  Messrs.  G.  Bingley  and  J.  Taylor  will  give  full  details  as  to  sending  in 
pictures,  lantern  transparencies,  and  other  exhibits.  The  Society’s  new 
syllabus  contains  the  following  interesting  items  :  “Photographing  of  Birds’ 
Nests  and  Flowers,”  Mr.  A.  G.  Beilby  ;  “The  Caucasus,”  by  Mr.  G.  Yeld, 
M.A.,  editor  of  the  Alpine  Journal;  “Rontgen  Rays,  with  Demonstra¬ 
tion  of  their  Remarkable  Properties,”  Mr.  J.  H.  Gash  ;  “  Lantern-slide  Making, 
Dry  Collodion,  Wet  Collodion,  and  Dry  Plate,”  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  Wake- 
, field ;  Annual  Dinner,  paper  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Tindall,  R.B.A. ;  “In  Words¬ 
worth's  Country,”  the  poet  interpreted  by  the  photographer  and  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  Mr.  Percy  Lund;  “Colour  and  its  Reproduction  by 
Photography,”  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  editor  of  Photographic  News;  “In¬ 
stantaneous  Photography,”  Mr.  H.  B.  Buckley;  “Some  New  Points 
in  Platinotype  Printing,”  Rev.  J.  Beanland,  M.A. ;  “  Principles  of  Art 
applied  to  Photography,”  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley,  F.R.P.S.,  President  Bradford, 
P.S. ;  “ Stereoscopic  Photography, ”  Mr.  James  Taylor,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.,  Ed. ; 
“  On  some  Exposures,”  Mr.  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe,  Whitby.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  the  annual  sale  of  surplus  apparatus,  the  Lantern  Exhibition  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  and  other  hardy  annuals,  which  are  regularly  expected  by  the  friends  of 
the  Society  as  each  season  comes  round.  The  Committee,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  members,  have  added  the  following  volumes  to  the  library,  hoping 
they  may  prove  an  additional  attractive  feature  at  the  meetings,  viz. :  The  Use 
of  the  Hand  Camera,  ABC  Guide  to  Autotype,  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a 
Photographic  Lens,  Photographic  Lenses :  Howto  Use,  Photographic  Enlarge¬ 
ments :  How  to  Make  them,,  Chemistry  for  Photographers,  The  Stereoscope 
and  Stereoscopic  Photography,  Practical  Pictorial  Photography ,  Barnet  Book 


of  Photography,  Photographic  Pictures  of  East  Anglia,  Sun  Pictures  in  the 
Norfolk  Broads.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  ordinary  mem- - 
bers,  viz. :  R.  Mackay,  Alf.  T.  Thompson,  J.  W.  T.  Holgate,  Geo.  C.  Grundy 
Arthur  Bainton,  and  F.  Talbot. 

- ♦ - - - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

Sept.  26-Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographie  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.- 

„  30-Nov.  5  .  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  W. 

Craigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

November  15-18 .  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones, 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

,,  15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

,,  17  .  Ludlow.  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  H.  Williams,  Guild¬ 

hall,  Ludlow. 

„  23-26  .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

1899. 

March  4-11  .  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen,. 

27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

- - — - - 4 - - - - - 

Corngpontence. 


%  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice*- 
s  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

**  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our~ 
correspondents. 


EXPOSURE  METERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  you  know,  I  am  one  of  that  much-abused  class  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  the  amateurs.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  patents  for,  or  manu¬ 
facture  of,  any  exposure  meter  or  any  other  apparatus,  and  my  only  desire 
is  to  obtain  the  best  things  I  can  on  the  most  favourable  terms.  In  order 
to  do  this  in  the  matter  of  meters,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  study  the 
principles  involved,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  practically  applied, 
in  such  instruments  as  came  under  my  noties.  The  result  has  been  my  - 
adoption  of  Wynne’s  Infallible  Meter,  and  that  I  have  recommended  it 
to  my  friends;  but  I  fully  admit  that  in  this,  as  in  most  such  matters,  the 
user  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  result  as  the  instrument ;  hence  it  is 
quite  likely  that  one  of  the  other  meters  available  succeeds  better  in 
other  hands. 

I  have  not  troubled  myself  about  the  patents ;  they  can  tell  me  nothing 
to  the  point.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Randall  says,  that  no  one  can  make 
Watkins’  meter  from  the  specifications,  then  I  apprehend  that  the 
patent  is  void  ;  but  I  am  neither  lawyer  nor  judge  to  give  an  authoritative 
opinion  on  such  a  point.  Admitting  the  fact  that  in  the  eight  years  pro¬ 
ceeding  Watkins’  patent  (1890)  there  were  several  published  investigations 
into  the  subject  of  photometry,  and  that  none  have  appeared  since,  Mr. 
Randall’s  conclusion  does  not  follow;  it  is  possible  that  the  practical 
problem  has  been  sufficiently  solved,  and  that  no  one  has  found  any 
better  solution  than  those  already  published ;  and  it  is  still  more  probable 
that  what  has  been  done  has  escaped  our  knowledge.  At  all  events,  I  can 
speak  for  myself  that  I  have  been  content  with  what  I  have,  and  have  not 
searched  for  what  I  did  not  expect  to  get.  There  is  one  remarkable 
circumstance  which  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Randall’s  notice:  there 
are  three  patent  instruments  at  least  (there  are  more)  which  involve  some 
of  the  same  principles  as  the  others.  Why,  if  the  patents  extend  to  the 
principles,  do  not  the  inventors  claim  the  rights  they  have  purchased  ? 
Are  the  owners  of  these  patents  members  of  a  pool,  or  ring,  who  tolerate 
each  other  and  exclude  all  others  ? 

I  do  not  think  any  exposure  meter  is  perfect.  The  most  prominent 
theoretical  defect  in  those  on  the  principle  I  prefer  is  that  one  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  sensitive  paper  of  the  actinometer  receives  its  visible  image 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  invisible  image  is  formed  on  the  plate  in  use,  but 
I  think  that  experience  shows  that  the  result  is  practically  sufficient ;. 
another  objection  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  the  identity  of  the  tint 
produced  on  the  sensitive  paper  with  that  which  is  given  as  a  standard  for 
reference,  but  a  little  practice  overcomes  this  to  a  great  extent. 

Whatever  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  these  cause,  they  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  data  for  the  exposure  meters  and  cards,  though  there  the  user 
may  not  be  aware  of  them.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  values  of  the 
actinism  at  various  heights  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  for  different  times 
of  the  day,  are  themselves  founded  on  aotinometric  observations  combined 
with  theories  of  absorption  of  light.  These  observations  were  indeed  made 
by  practised  observers  and  under  carefully  considered  conditions  for  ensur¬ 
ing  a  normal  light  or  being  able  to  refer  them  to  such, but  of  these  the  user- 
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has  no  knowledge,  and  he  is  obliged  to  supplement  the  very  indefinite  in¬ 
formation  as  to  a  mean  light  by  the  use  of  factors  for  such  qualifying 
adjectives  as  bright,  hazy,  dull,  overcast,  &c.  These  might  be  multiplied, 
as  Mr.  Randall  desires,  but  the  result  would  only  be  to  complicate  the 
instrument  without  really  adding  to  the  value  of  the  result.  The  instru¬ 
ments  which  measure  the  intensity  of  the  light  at  the  time  are  free  from 
these  uncertainties ;  they  do  not  remove  all  room  for  the  exercise  of 
judgment,  but  they  enable  the  worker  to  concentrate  his  attention  on 
fewer  things  and  thus  facilitate  his  success.  But,  after  all,  it  is  man  and 
meter  combined  which  are  necessary. 

Having  now  given  some  reasons  for  my  preference  in  the  matter  of 
meters,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  further  to  say  that  I  fear  the  formulae 
I  gave  for  the  conversion  of  speed  numbers  in  your  Journal  of  the  2nd 
will  puzzle  many  owing  to  the  printer’s  mistakes.  The  best  plan  to 
rectify  this  will  be  to  repeat  the  simple  forms. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  comparisons  refer  only  to  the  com¬ 
parison  whichhas  served  as  the  foundation  ofjjthe  numbers  on  Mr.  Wynne’s 
exposure  card.  Calling,  then,  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  speed  No.  H,  and 
Wynne’s  F, 

_  F2 

F=  ^82  H  ;  or  conversely,  H  =  g2 

but  I  like  very  full  exposures  myself,  and  I  would  recommend  any  one  of 
similar  tastes  to  use  65  or  70  in  lieu  of  82  above  in  making  his  conversions. 

Since  my  former  letter  I  have  examined  one  of  Mr.  Watkins’  speed 
cards.  He  gives  certain  numbers  by  the  use  of  which  Hurter  &  Driffield’s 
scale  can  be  converted  into  his  own.  I  noted  that  for  one  brand  of  plates 
the  numbers  were  the  same,  whereas  for  other  brands  they  were  to  be 
multiplied  by  factors  such  as  1J  or  even  2J.  Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
plates  differing  in  their  manufacture  may  require  somewhat  differing 
factors  when  tested  hy  differing  lights,  such  as  daylight  and  candle  light, 
in  taking  their  speeds  ;  but,  if  such  variations  as  these  are  real,  one 
at  least  of  the  modes  of  testing  must  be  practically  useless. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  F.  T. 


OLD  ROMAN  VILLA,  DARENTH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  I  was  at  Darenth  on  Saturday  last,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  some  more  photographs  of  this  interesting  archmlogical 
discovery,  I  was  informed  that  the  remains  of  the  villa  would  shortly  be 
covered  up  again,  and  that  corn  probably  would  again  grow  on  the  site, 
as  it  did  before  the  excavations  were  begun.  Those  of  your  readers, 
therefore,  who  may  wish  either  to  see  or  photograph  this  interesting  relic 
of  the  past  had  better  select  an  early  opportunity.  Harningham-road, 
on  the  L.  C.  and  D.  R.,  is  the  station  to  go  to.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Croydon,  September  12,  1898.  J.  H.  Baldock. 

■ -  ♦ 

to  Comgpmttrentg. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

'***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

T.  A.  F.  Tlemons,  141,  High-street,  Tonbridge. —  Photograph  of  arrival  oj  the  Skinrers 
and  oration  at  Tonbridge  School,  1898.  Photograph  of  east  front  of  Tonbridge 
School. 


W.  Sinclair. — The  address  is  143,  Powerscroft-road,  Clapton,  E. 

Blacking  Sheath  and  Lens  Mounts. — T.  Billing. — Bates’  dead  black 
varnish  is  as  good  as  anything  you  can  have. 

Special  Bitumen  for  Etching. — Beginner.  This  may  be  had  from  Mawson 
&  Swan,  Soho-square ;  also,  we  think,  from  Penrose  &  Co.,  Upper 
Baker-street,  W.C. 

A.  T. — The  paper  in  question  has  no  London  agent  that  we  are  aware  of ;  but 
we  believe  it  may  be  ordered  or  obtained  of  Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward, 
6,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C. 

S.  M. — There  are  some  chapters  on  the  subject  in  The  Art  of  Retouching  by 
R.  Johnson,  published  by  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  W.C.,  price  2s., 
which  give  some  excellent  information. 

Spoilt  Picture. — T.  T.  H.  As  the  engagement  was  spoilt  through  an 
accident,  we  do  not  see  that  you  would  be  in  any  way  justified  in 
deducting  its  cost  out  of  the  assistant’s  wages— nor  could  you  legally  do 
so.  Accidents  occur,  at  times,  to  most  people.  Have  you  always  been 
free  from  them  ? 


Residues. — R.  C.  We  do  not  doubt  that,  by  sending  the  waste  to  the  firm! 
named,  you  have  received  their  full  value.  The  weight  of  the  stufl 
sent  is  no  guide  whatever  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  silver  "they 
contained. 

Unsharp  Pictures.— Out  of  Focus.  We  shall  probably  have  something  tc! 
say  shortly  as  to  why  negatives  taken  in  “fixed  focus”  cameras  are  I 
sometimes  sharp,  and  at  other  times  not;  but  the  subject  cannot  bell 
dealt  with  in  this  column. 

Copyright. — Tourist.  You  can  certainly  make  the  photograph  copyright  I 
and  sell  copies  of  it.  The  fact  that  the  Rector  of  the  church  said  hr 
has  given  the  sole  right  of  photographing  it  to  a  local  photographer  i 
sheer  nonsense,  he  has  no  power  to  give  any  one  such  a  right. 

Inquirfr. — We  believe  that  your  daughter  would  find  the  necessary  faciliti. 
at  the  Polytechnic  School,  309,  Regent  street,  W.  The  fees  are  modeq 
rate.  The  winter  session  will  shortly  commence,  and  the  prospectus  will 
no  doubt,  soon  be  ready.  We  should  advise  you  to  write  for  a  copy.  ’ 

Stereoscope. — S.  Wardele.  No  doubt  the  old  negatives  were  taken  in  c 
bi-lens  camera,  hence  the  picture  must  be  transposed  as  regards  right 
and  left  when  mounted,  in  order  to  get  the  stereoscopic  effect.  If,  in 
making  transparencies,  they  are  made  in  a  bi-lens  camera,  the  picture.' 
will  be  the  right  way  about. 

Stained  Prints. —  .  &  Co.  The  stains  are  unquestionably  due  to  careless 
work,  whatever  your  printers  may  say  to  the  contrary.  In  what  par¬ 
ticular  way  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  definitely.  We  should  suspect, 
however,  that  the  prints  were  contaminated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
or  perhaps  sulphocyanide  when  washing  out  the  silver  prior  to  toning, 
but  that  is  but  a  surmise. 

Blood  Albumen. — W.  Connor  inquires  where  he  can  get  some  blood  albumen 
for  experimental  purposes.  There  are  one  or  two  makers  of  it,  we 
believe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cattle  Market  in  the  Caledonian- 
road,  but  we  think  they  only  supply  it  in  whoh  sde  quantities.  Messrs. 
Skilbeck  Bros.,  Upper  Thames-street,  also  sell  it,  but  theirs  is  a  whole¬ 
sale  house,  but  they  would  possibly  let  you  have  a  pound  or  two  foil 
experiment. 

Bad  Hypo.— W.  T.  S.  writes  :  “  Herewith  I  send  you  a  sample  of  seven  pounds, 
of  hypo  I  have  just  bought  of  a  local  druggist ;  will  you  please  give  me 
your  opinion  of  it  ?  I  don’t  like  the  smell  and  look  of  it.  Will  it  be! 
sare  to  use  it  for  fixing  P.O.P.  prints  ?  ” — We  should  say,  Certainly  not.. 
It  is  a  very  crude  sample,  and  the  worst  we  have  seen  for  sometime., 
The  local  druggist’s  is  usually  not  the  best  place  at  which  to  buy  photo¬ 
graphic  chemicals. 

Lens. — Peckham  says  :  “I  have  recently  bought  a  portrait  lens,  whole-platej 
size,  bearing  the  name  of  Bourquin,  London.  It  has  no  stops,  an!  II 
want  some  fitted  ;  can  you  tell  me  the  maker’s  address,  as  I  do  not  findj 
it  in  the  Post  Office  Directory  ?  ” — Bourquin  was  a  dealer  in  Londonmanj 
years  ago,  though  not  probably  for  the  last  twenty  or  more.  He  was  not 
a  lens-maker,  but  only  supplied  them — of  French  make.  Any  optician < 
will  fit  the  instrument  with  stops. 

Photo-micrography. — S.  Treadway.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  photographic] 
miniature  lenses  are  better  for  photographing  some  microscopic  object 
than  low-power  microscopic  objectives.  That  docs  not  apply  to  all  o: 
these  lenses’  power,  but  only  xhose  of  the  best  quality,  such  as  those 
supplied  by  the  best  opticians.  We  are  not  surprised  that  those  yoij 
have  purchased  at  four-and-sixpence  each  do  not  answer  for  that  clas; 
of  work — it  is  only  the  very  best  that  will  do  so. 

H.  Phcenix. — As  regards  India  and  Ceylon,  your  best  course  is  to  watch  ou 
outer  columns, in  which  advertisements  for  assistants  occasionally  appear 
Yen  might  also  try  an  advertisement  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  ofth< 
Photographic  Society  of  India  or  St.  Veronica,  both  published  in  Cal 
cutta.  South  Africa,  from  what  we  can  hear,  offers  an  excellent  fielc 
for  good  photographic  operators,  and,  if  you  have  ability  above  th 
average  and  sufficient  money  to  take  you  out,  we  do  not  think  you  neei 
be  long  out  of  a  situation. 

Engagement, — Reception-room.  It  would  seem,  from  your  statement,  th 
you  have  been  badly  treated,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  your  case 
not  an  uncommon  one.  Unscrupulous  photographers  at  pleasure  r 
sorts  too  often  engage  assistants  with  a  promise  (verbal)  of  a  “ pe  j 
manency,”  and  then  give  them  a  month’s  notice,  or  less,  when  t. 
season  is  nearly  over.  We  fear  you  have  no  remedy,  as  the  agreeme 
was  only  a  verbal  one.  Had  you  had  a  written  agreement  for  a  tern  j 
the  case  would  be  different. 

Lenses. — Jena  says  :  “  Kindly  say  if  the  new  type  lenses  without  stop,  sucl 
for  instance,  as  the  Cook  lens,  are  as  quick  as  a  portrait  lens,  say  : 
No.  3  rapid  cabinet ;  and  will  they  also  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
wide-angle  rectilinear  As  the  rapid  cabinet  lenses,  by  the  be.' 
makers,  usually  have  an  aperture  of  /- 3,  and  the  largest  aperture  of  th 
lens  named  is  f-Q'5,  the  former,  when  both  are  worked  at  their  fu 
aperture,  will  require  but  about  a  fourth  of  the  exposure  of  the  lattei 
The  latter,  when  stopped  down,  will  cover  a  wide  aDgle,  while  the  lath 
will  not. 

Stained  Prints. — Paper  writes  :  “I  enclose  two  prints,  and  should  be  greatl 
obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  the  cause  of  those  marks  in  them,  I  use  alui 
before  and  after  toning.” — It  is  impossible  with  no  data  to  form  eve 
the  most  remote  opinion  upon,  to  say  the  precise  cause  of  the  marking; 
All  we  can  say  is  that  they  are  due  to  want  of  care  in  the  work.  _  Thei 
is  clear  evidence  of  the  want  of  that  beyond  the  marks  complained  o 
as  there  are  yellow  spots  on  the  prints  which  would  not  be  there  if  di 
care  had  been  taken  in  the  manipulation.  In  several  ways  carele; 
working  would  cause  markings  and  spots  such  as  those  on  the  prm 
sent. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC 

FOR  1899. 

We  have  entered  on  the  preparation  of  the  thirty-eighth  issue 
of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  which 
will  be  published  on  December  1  next.  The  volume  will 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  its  two  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  but  we  shall  embody  in  it  several  novel  features 
that  will  probably  make  the  book,  for  purposes  of  reference, 
of  greater  usefulness  than  hitherto.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  received  quite  a  large  number  of  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  for  use  in  the  compilation  of  the  Almanac.  We 
have  adopted  most  of  them,  and  we  here  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thanking  those  readers  who  were  kind  enough  to 
write  us  on  the  subject. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  contemplate,  as  hitherto,  contributing 
a  brief  article  on  a  practical  topic  to  the  pages  of  the  Almanac, 
will  oblige  us  by  sending  us  the  copy  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Secretaries  of  Societies  will  also  materially  assist  us  if  they 
will  forward  us  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion 
in  the  Directory  of  Photographic  Societies.  We  shall  also 


be  glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the 
list  of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  &c.  As  usual,  a 
section  of  the  Almanac  will  be  devoted  to  notices  of  the 
latest  introductions  in  photographic  apparatus.  Those  firms 
who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  feature  should  com¬ 
municate  with  us  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  Advertisers  that  many  of 
the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  booked, 
and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions,  orders  and 
copy  "should  reach  them  without  delay. 

- ♦ - 

EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Yorkshire  Photographic 
Exhibition,  which  opens  about  the  middle  of  November, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  provincial  shows 
which  have  yet  taken  place.  The  Exhibition  is  not  in  any 
sense  competitive,  no  medals  are  offered,  no  entrance  fee  is 
imposed.  Since  the  object  of  the  Exhibition  is  purely  artistic, 
there  will  be  no  classes,  and  it  is  a  condition  that  each  picture 
be  framed  separately.  In  addition  to  the  General  Section, 
there  will  also  be  a  large  collection  of  pictures  on  loan,  to 
which  most  of  the  prominent  pictorial  photographers  have 
been,  or  are  being,  invited  to  contribute.  The  Committee 
have  carefully  calculated  the  space  at  their  disposal,  and, 
although  the  room  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  in  the 
City  Art  Gallery  is  an  exceedingly  spacious  one,  they  propose 
to  limit  the  number  of  pictures  to  such  a  quantity  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  hang  them  with  a  large  space  between  each 
group,  and  in  this  manner  to  provide  the  most  effective  dis¬ 
play  possible.  It  has  been  decided  to  keep  the  Exhibition 
open  for  a  longer  period  than  was  at  first  intended,  until 
January  14,  in  order  that  the  pictures  may  prove  an  attraction 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  A  special  illustrated  catalogue 
is  in  active  preparation.  The  Secretaries,  Messrs.  E.  Clough 
and  F.  Nicholson,  13,  Chesham-street,  Bradford,  will  supply 
particulars  of  the  General  Section,  which  is  open  to  everybody, 
and  not  in  any  way  confined  to  l^orkshire.  Lantern  slides 
will  also  be  admitted  and  suitable  stands  will  be  provided  by 
the  Committee  for  their  display.  In  the  Loan  Section  there  is  a 
small  Committee  of  Invitation,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Alexander 
Keighley  and  Percy  Lund.  Invited  exhibits,  of  course,  will 
not  be  submitted  to  the  Judges. 
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We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  the  day  and  evening 
classes  at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  Battersea-park-road,  S.W. 
This  is  a  book  of  over  sixty  pages,  with  many  half-tone  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  laboratories  and  workshops  at  the  Polytechnic. 
The  classes  in  photography  are  conducted  by  Mr.  E.  Senior,  a 
very  able  photographer  and  experimentalist,  and  the  course  is 
divided  into  elementary  and  advanced,  trade  students  having 
an  advantage  in  the  matters  of  fees  over  amateurs.  We  learn 
that  the  Photographic  Department  contains  a  large  studio 
fitted  with  Joel  arc  lamp  and  reflector,  for  photographic 
work  at  night;  two  commodious  dark  rooms,  lit  with  electric 
lanterns,  and  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for  work.  The 
equipment  includes  a  8|  x  8^  studio  camera  and  lens,  a  10  x  8 
copying  camera,  fitted  with  Zeiss  lens,  an  electric-light  en¬ 
larging  apparatus  with  10-inch  condenser,  a  complete  set  of 
carbon  and  platinotype  printing  apparatus,  and  a  special 
camera  for  lantern-slide  making,  so  that  ample  provision  exists 
for  practical  work.  We  have  examined  the  syllabus,  which  is 
very  comprehensive  and  obviously  drawn  up  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  young  people  to  obtain  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  photography.  We  trust  that  this  section  of  the 
Battersea  Polytechnic  will  be  well  patronised  this  winter. 

*  *  * 

We  read  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester 
(N.Y.),  have  contracted  to  manufacture  three  photographic 
films  of  a  length  of  50,000  feet  each.  The  films  were 
ordered  by  Mr.  Dunn,  for  use  in  a  machine  of  the  kinetoscope 
type,  of  which  he  is  the  inventor.  Mr.  Dunn’s  machine  is 
said  to  show  animated  pictures  with  the  vibration  entirely 
eliminated.  “  He  has  been  working  on  it  the  past  four  years, 
and  has  only  recently  brought  it  to  a  state  of  perfection. 
Mr.  Dunn  calls  the  machine  the  “  Cellograph.”  He  has  sold 
the  English  rights  in  It  for  $250,000,  but  this  sum  is  small 
compared  to  the  profits  that  the  maker  expects  to  reap.  The 
three  films  which  the  Eastman  Company  has  contracted  to 
make  will  cost  about  $10,000  each.  To  give  an  idea  of  their 
great  length,  it  may  be  stated  that  50,000  feet  is  only  a  little 
short  of  ten  miles.  So  Mr.  Dunn  will  have  about  thirty  miles 
of^film,  in  three  pieces,  costing  about  $1000  a  mile.”  These 
films  were  to  be  used  in  photographing  the  Corbett-McCoy 
fight  at  Buffalo,  on  September  10.  Three  photographing 
machines  were  to  be  used,  to  make  sure  that  there  would  be 
at  least  one  perfect  set  of  pictures.  Each  machine  was  to  run 
eighty  minutes ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  take  eighty  minutes 
for  50,000  feet  of  film  to  run  through  a  machine.  Pictures 
were  to  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  twenty-seven  per  second.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  fight  would  not  last  more  than  twenty 
rounds.  With  three  minutes  to  a  round,  and  one  minute 
Interval  between  rounds,  twenty  rounds  would  be  fought  in 
just  eighty  minutes.  From  the  negatives  secured  at  the  ring¬ 
side  at  Buffalo  six  positives  were  to  be  made  and  exhibited 
about  the  country  in  Mr.  Dunn’s  machines.  For  the  six 
machines  Mr.  Dunn  is  to  receive  a  rental  fee  of  $300  each  per 
week.  That  makes  $1800  per  week,  and  the  pictures  are  to 
be  shown  for  six  months. 

*  *  * 

Our  contemporary,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  one  day  this  week 
had  a  prominent  paragraph  under  a  heading  that  makes 
a  somewhat  frequent  appearance  in  its  pages,  “Colour 
Photography.”  After  vainly  asking,  “  Has  the  Problem  been 
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Solved  V'  it  goes  on  to  quote  its  New  York  correspondent 
saying  that  “  th em4Herald  yesterday  ”  (Sunday,  September  1 
“  published  a  somewhat  sensational  telegram,  claiming  that  1 1 
late  W.  McDonough,  of  Chicago,  who  died  a  year  ago,  had 
last  solved  the  problem  of  reproducing  natural  colours  by  phot  i 
graphy.  Although  the  Herald  to  day  again  editorially  affirt 
its  faith  in  the  Invention,  the  authorities  who  have  been  int< 
viewed  on  the  subject  are  sceptical.  Professor  Harkness, 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  said  yesterday,  ‘I  , 
not  believe  the  process  will  ever  be  a  success.  The  idea  is  n 
new.  It  was  originated,  I  believe,  by  Professor  Joly, 
Dublin,  who  published  a  description  of  his  experiments  In  tl 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Academy.'  Several  practic 
photographers,  on  the  other  hand,”  adds  the  corresponden 
“  seem  inclined  to  believe  that  the  claims  made  on  behalf 
McDonough  may  be  justified.”  The  Joly  and  McDonou^ 
processes  have  the  same  principle  in  common,  but  neither  cb 
be  said  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  photography  in  natur 
colours.  We  take  sensationalism  as  a  matter  of  course  in  8 
American  newspaper,  but  we  are  surprised  to  observe  that  * 
important  an  organ  as  the  Daily  Chronicle  does  not  take  son 
care  in  verifying  what  it  publishes  about  colour  photography, 
subject  upon  which  the  public  is  so  easily  misled. 

*  *  * 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  modern  achievements  of  phot 
graphy  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  portrait  of  a  baby  plane 
Messrs.  Witt,  at  Berlin,  and  Charlois,  at  Nice,  have  eac 
simultaneously  taken  a  photograph  of  the  new  planet  recentl . 
discovered  by  the  former  observer.  Putting  into  plain  languag 
the  particulars  already  published  of  the  Witt  planet,  they  ma 
be  said  to  amount  to  a  suggestion  that  either  it  is  a  piece  ( 
another  planet,  or  an  astral  body  from  elsewhere,  brought  int  | 
its  present  quarters  through  the  influence  of  some  one  o 
other  of  the  older  and  larger  members  of  the  family.  At  an 
rate,  its  photograph  has  been  secured  in  case  of  its  demis( 
and  its  rate  of  progression  round  the  sun  calculated,  its  yea 
lasting  nearly  twice  as  long  as  our  own,  645  days. 

*  *  * 

Recently  there  has  been  visible  what  appears  to  be  th 
largest  sunspot  of  which  there  is  any  record.  Though  we  d 
not  number  ourselves  among  those  who  find  in  sunspots  es 
planations  of  every  natural  or  abnormal  occurrence  that  tak 
place  on  our  planet,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  those  who  elai 
for  sunspots  an  intimate  connexion  with  meteorologic 
phenomena  can  point  to  the  concurrent  extraordinary  h* 
weather  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  views.  But  or 
present  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  what  our  contemporary,  th 
writer  in  the  English  Mechanic ,  recently  quoted  by  us  h 
connexion  with  a  spirit  photograph,  terms  “  sunspottery ;  i 
it  is  rather  to  take  up  our  parable  again  on  the  question  c 
amateur  photographers  and  astronomical  photographs.  W 
have  on  former  occasions  pointed  out  what  interesting  luna 
photographs  could  be  obtained  by  any  one  with  an  ordinar; 
camera,  and  to  a  still  simpler  extent  can  such  photographic 
be  done  when  the  sun  is  in  question.  There  are  few  half-plat 
cameras  which  have  not  an  extension  of  at  least  twelve  inches 
Taking  that  as  a  basis  and  a  six-inches  focus  rectilinear  lens 
one  of  the  lenses  of  which  may  be  used,  giving  a  focus  of  abou 
twelve  inches,  setting  the  exposing  shutter  at  its  greatest  rapidit; 
and  stopping  down  the  lens  to  the  utmost,  a  snap-shot  migb 
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je  taken  of  the  sun  and  enlarged.  When  a  negative  is  very 
sharp,  twenty  diameters  of  enlargement  is  no  great  strain  (it  is 
lot  much  more  than  enlarging  a  carte- de-visite  vignette 
just  to  life  size),  and  we  may  now  estimate  what  that  would 
imount  to  in  case  of  our  sun  negative.  The  mean  angular 
neasurement  of  the  sun’s  diameter  is  about  32  minutes, 
he  natural  sine  of  which  is  '0093.  Multiplying  this  by 
[2  (the  focus  of  the  lent),  we  get  '1116  as  the  size  before  en- 
arging,  and  twenty  times  this  gives  us  2 -232  inches.  Thus 
tny  one  with  an  ordinary  half-plate  camera  can  get  a  lantern 
slide  of  the  sun  inches  in  diameter,  a  size  amply 
sufficient  to  show  a  good-sized  sunspot.  Our  calculation 
will  naturally  not  be  useful  for  the  recent  spot,  for,  as  it  was  at 
she  suu’s  centre  on  the  8  th  inst.,  it  would  have  passed  round  to 
she  other  side  before  this  paragraph  meets  our  readers’  eyes. 

*  *  * 

Our  readers  may  remember  a  recent  alleged  discovery  that 
the  human  body  emitted  a  species  of  effluve  capable  of 
impressing  a  photographic  plate.  Professor  Percy  Frankland, 
it  the  British  Association  meeting,  has  suggested  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  all  living  structures  beiug  capable  of  emitting  radia¬ 
tions  that  will  impress  a  photographic  plate  and  give  develop¬ 
able  results.  He  was  led  to  this  view  by  experiments  he  had 
made  with  cultivations  of  certain  bacteria.  He  found  that, 
when  they  were  placed  at  a  short  distance  from,  but  not 
touching,  a  sensitive  plate,  it  was  acted  upon  in  the  same  way 
is  by  light.  The  same  result  was  obtained  if  the  “  cultures  ” 
were  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  sensitive  plate. 

*  *  * 

The  effect  to  which  the  name  dark  light  was  given  by  the 
French  investigator,  Le  Bon,  has  been  thoroughly  investigated 
oj  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell.  It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  just 
referred  to,  in  that  the  radiations  in  each  case  were  incapable  of 
massing  through  glass.  Dr.  Russell’s  experiments  have  already 
3een  recorded  in  these  pages,  and  his  paper  read  at  the  British 
Association  was  in  the  main  a  lengthy  resume  of  what  had 
ilready  appeared.  He  found  that  a  large  number  of  sub- 
itances  in  absolute  darkness  were  capable  of  emitting  radiations 
hat  would  act  on  a  dry  plate  and  develop  out,  even  though  a 
icreen  of  some  thickness  were  interposed.  In  view  of  these 
emarkable  discoveries,  it  affords  much  food  for  wonder  and 
longratulation  that  dry-plate  makers  seem,  for  packing  pur¬ 
ges,  to  have  hit  upon  one  of  the  few  substances  that  do  not 
ippear  to  be  capable  of  emitting  fog  begetting  radiations. 

*  *  * 

At  the  same  meeting  Professor  Ayrton  dealt  with  a  subject 
vhich  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  most  photographers 
vho  have  had  much  practice — the  odours  given  off  by  various 
netals.  Every  one  knows  the  odour  that  clings  to  the  fingers 
ifter  handling  copper  coins,  and  the  photographer  who  has 
loiled  his  fingers  with  chloride  of  gold  must  be  familiar  enough 
vith  the  odour  of  gold.  In  like  manner,  solution  of  sulphate 
)f  iron  conveys  to  our  organs  of  smell  a  distinct  odour  of  iron, 
iven  though  they  be  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  fingers. 

A  glass  measure  in  which  iron  solution  has  been  placed,  and 
hen  emptied  out,  can  be  detected  by  the  sense  of  smell 
ustantly — a  smell  which  is  the  same  with  all  samples  of  iron 
mlphate,  pure  or  commercial. 


SULPHITES  OF  SODA  AND  THEIR  SOLUTIONS. 
The  important  place  occupied  by  the  sulphites  in  so  many 
photographic  operations  renders  every  detail  in  connexion  with 
their  properties  under  various  conditions  of  especial  interest, 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  first  introduction  of  sulphite  of  soda, 
by  Herbert  Berkeley,  no  great  number  of  years  ago,  when  it 
remained  almost  unnoticed  for  more  than  a  year,  and  beyond 
then  only  had  its  value  generally  recognised  after  a  further 
considerable  lapse  of  time.  It  was  not  at  once  recognised 
that  its  functions  were  not  confined  to  its  use  as  a  pre¬ 
servative  of  pyro  solutions;  that  was  nearly  as  efficiently 
performed  by  the  mere  addition  of  almost  any  acid,  the  effect 
of  each  being  naturally  balanced  by  the  presence  of  the  other. 
The  gradual  substitution  of  the  metabisulphite  for  the  ordinary 
sulphite  is  in  many  instances  of  qualified  advantage  owing  to 
the  more  ready  oxidation  of  the  latter  in  solution,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  uncertainty  introduced  as  to  the  amount  of  alkali 
neutralised  when  making  up  a  developing  solution.  Solution 
of  either  salt  is  liable  to  oxidation,  as  need  scarcely  be  said, 
the  resulting  sulphate  being  inert  in  most  cases;  hence  any 
method  of  retarding  that  oxidation  would  naturally  be  valuable. 
For  some  time  it  was  believed  that  a  layer  of  petroleum  oil 
would  prevent  the  access  of  air,  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
this  is  an  error,  the  petroleum  layer  itself  absorbing  oxygen 
and  acting  as  a  carrier  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  lower¬ 
most  solution.  Lately,  however,  Mr.  S.  L.  Bigelow  has 
described  some  experiments  he  has  been  making  with  sulphlte- 
of-soda  solutions,  and  the  influence  of  the  introduction  of 
various  foreign  substances.  For  some  time  it  has  been  known 
that  the  rate  of  oxidation  is  increased  when  certain  inorganic 
salts  are  present,  but  Mr.  Bigelow  has  discovered  that  certain 
other  inorganic  substances  have  a  precisely  opposite  effect.  For 
example,  it  was  well  known  that,  when  a  current  of  air  was 
passed  through  a  solution  of  the  sulphite,  it  quickly  absorbed 
oxygen,  but  the  rate  of  oxidation  was  largely  reduced  when  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol  was  added.  Thus,  using,  it  is  true, 
very  weak  solutions — centi-normal — one  part  of  alcohol  in  ten 
thousand  produced  a  sensible  effect;  while,  when  mannitol 
was  substituted  for  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent 
to  eight  hundred,  the  oxidation  was  reduced  one  half.  Definite 
and  constant  results  were  difficult  to  obtain  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  impurities  largely 
influenced  the  rate  of  oxygen  absorption.  It  may  thus, 
eventually  be  the  case  that  stock  solutions  of  sulphite  of  soda 
will  be  made  up  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol 
in  the  form  of  ordinary  methylated  spirit. 

That  the  change  brought  about  by  oxidation  is  recognised  as 
being  of  moment  in  making  up  solutions  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  one  firm  of  paper-manufacturers,  in  giving  the  formula  for 
a  toning  solution  with  small  quantities  of  sulphite  added 
advises  that  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  made  fresh  each  time  it 
is  needed  to  make  up  a  new  bath. 

It  is  often  advised  with  sulphite  or  such  other  salts  used  in 
photography  to  store  them  in  saturated  solution,  a  method 
against  which  we  have  long  set  our  face.  It  would  be  ample 
enough  objection  to  point  out  that  saturation  is  almost  always 
a  mere  question  of  temperature.  A  solution  saturated  at,  say 
65°,  would,  when  it  became  cool,  throw  down  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  dissolved  salt.  Then,  again,  it  too  often 
happens  that  the  process  of  dissolution  is  imperfectly  carried 
out — the  mere  throwing  of  crystals  into  a  jar  or  bottle,  and 
then  filling  up  with  water,  does  not  ensure  saturation  ;  the 
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receptacle  must  be  frequently  shaken.  For  such  reasons  we 
prefer  solutions  of  definite  and  known  strength,  and  especially  is 
this  needful  with  sulphite  of  soda,  which  is  usually  required 
in  certain  proportions  to  make  up,  for  example,  a  developer. 
The  strength  to  which  sulphite  should  be  made  up  is  not  im¬ 
portant  ;  but  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  found  useful  and  as  near 
saturation  as  is  safe.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  is  often  recom¬ 
mended,  but,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  and 
recommended,  we  must  say  that  during  seasons  of  low  tem¬ 
perature  a  bottle  containing  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution 
will  be  found  to  contain,  after  a  time,  a  coherent  deposit  of 
crystals  that  have  formed  during  the  prevalence  of  the  low 
temperature. 

For  a  strong  standard  sulphite-of-soda  solution,  therefore,  it 
is  probable  that  the  formula  may  run  best  as  follow  : — 


Sulphite .  2|  pounds. 

Methylated  spirit  .  2  ounces. 


Water  sufficient  to  make  one  gallon. 


Ammonia  Accident. — A  serious  accident,  in  which  one  man 
was  killed  and  six  injured,  happened  with  ammonia  in  Glasgow  on 
Saturday  last.  It  appears  that  at  the  Scottish  Cold  Storage  and 
Ice  Company’s  works,  in  George-street,  the  cold  is  produced  by  the 
ammonia  method,  and  one  of  the  large  receivers  burst,  scattering  the 
ammonia  in  all  directions,  and  filling  not  only  the  building  in  which 
it  was  situated  but  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  with  the  fumes. 
The  manager  could  not  be  extricated  before  he  was  suffocated,  and 
the  others  had  to  be  taken  to  the  infirmary  as  soon  as  they  were  got 
out,  suffering  alike  from  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  and  from  the 
caustic  action  of  the  ammonia  on  the  skin. 


We  call  special  attention  to  this  circumstance,  inasmuch  as  many 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  incautiously  dealing  with 
strong  liquor  ammonise,  particularly  in  such  hot  weather  as  we  have 
been  having.  The  liquor  ammonise,  as  supplied  by  the  photographic 
warehouses,  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  the  specific  gravity  *880, 
and  it  generally  has.  In  this  state,  if  a  Winchester  quart,  or  even  a 
pound  bottle,  be  accidentally  broken  in  a  small  apartment,  such  as 
the  dark  room,  serious  results  may  follow  unless  the  operator 
quickly  makes  his  escape.  In  opening  a  fresh  bottle  when  the 
temperature  is  high,  it  should  be  done  carefully,  because,  when  the 
stopper  is  suddenly  liberated,  the  ammonia  often  spurts  out,  and  if 
any  reached  the  eyes  it  would  produce  serious  effects.  In  warm 
weather  it  is  better  to  open  fresh  bottles  in  the  open  air,  and  then 
always  pointing  the  neck  of  the  bottle  away  from  the  face. 


The  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  strong  liquor  ammonise  as  sup¬ 
plied  for  photographic  purposes  is,  immediately  on  its  receipt,  to 
dilute  it  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  as  then  it  can  be  handled 
without  inconvenience.  In  this  diluted  form  it  can  also  be  kept  of 
a  more  uniform  strength  than  is  possible  with  the  more  concentrated 
•880  strength,  unless  the  bottles  are  always  kept  full  and  the 
stoppers  securely  locked.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  necessary 
that  double  the  quantity  of  the  diluted  solution  should  be  used  with 
formulae  given  for  the  '880  one. 


Risks  of  War  Correspondents  with  the  Camera.— 

It  seems,  according  to  the  war  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph , 
that  the  Times  correspondent,  the  Hon.  Hubert  Howard,  was  really 
killed  by  a  shell  from  one  of  our  own  guns  while  he  was  on  photo¬ 
graphy  bent.  Mr.  Burleigh  says  that  Howard  had  just  said,  “I 
should  like  to  get  a  photograph  or  two,  bad  as  the  light  is,”  and  rode 
inside  the  gates  for  the  purpose.  Shortly  afterwards  a  shrapnel 


burst  over  their  heads,  and,  a  little  later  on,  Howard  was  hit  by  a 
fragment  from  another  on  the  face,  which  killed  him  instantly. 
This  instances  a  few  of  the  risks  under  which  some  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  war  scenes  which  illustrate  the  newspapers  are  taken 
Many  when  looking  at  them  do  not  think  anything  of  the  dangerous 
conditions  under  which  many  of  them  were  secured.  It  requires 
some  courage  and  a  considerable  amount  of  coolness  to  successfully 
manipulate  photographic  apparatus,  even  the  most  simple  of  hand 
cameras,  while  flying  bullets  and  bursting  shells  are  showering  about 
in  every  direction,  and  every  credit  should  be  given  to  such  as 
possess  that  pluck  and  coolness. 


The  Spectacle -makers'  Company’s  Exhibition.— 

The  Exhibition  of  Optical,  Scientific,  and  Mathematical  Instruments, 
organized  by  the  City  Spectacle- makers'  Company,  to  be  opened  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House  on  October  3,  promises  to 
be  a  success,  and  it  will  contain  a  large  number  of  exhibits,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  and  including  some  of  each,  it  is  expected,  from 
Mr.  Christie,  the  Astronomer  Royal.  Those  who  have  anything  of 
interest  to  lend  should  communicate  forthwith  with  Mr.  II.  C. 
Kemp,  of  Thavies  Inn,  E.C.,  who  has  been  intrusted  by  the  Guild 
with  the  organization  of  the  Exhibition.  The  show  will  be  open 
from  October  3  to  October  7. 


High  Altitude. — On  Thursday,  last  week,  Dr.  Burson,  with 
Mr.  Stanley  Spencer,  ascended  from  the  Crystal  Palace  in  a  balloon 
inflated  with  pure  hydrogen,  and  attained  the  altitude  of  27,500  feet. 
In  addition  to  the  various  scientific  instruments  carried  were 
cylinders  of  compressed  oxygen  for  inhaling  at  the  greatest  height. 
At  this,  the  lowest  temperature  registered  was  61°  Fahr.  below 
freezing  point.  At  the  altitude  of  25,000  feet,  on  account  of  the 
rarefied  atmosphere,  it  is  stated  that  the  explorers  had  to  have 
recourse  to  the  oxygen,  which  they  breathed  through  tubes.  This 
altitude,  high  as  it  was,  is  far  short  of  that  reached  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Cox  well  and  Mr.  Jas.  Glaisher,  formerly  President  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  and  they  were  not  provided  with  compressed 
oxygen;  but,  befoi'e  they  reached  the  greatest  height,  the  latter 
gentleman  had  become  insensible,  and  Mr.  Coxwell’s  hands  had 
become  so  benumbed  with  the  cold  that  he  could  not  hold  the  valve 
line  with  his  hands,  and  only  saved  their  lives  by  being  able  to  grip 
it  with  his  teeth,  and  thus  keep  the  valve  open  till  they  got  to  lower 
regions.  Coxwell’s  and  Glaisher’s  highest  record  has  yet  to  be 
beaten  by  a  mile  or  two. 


The  Hurricane  in  the  West  Indies. — In  connexion  with 
this  devastating  storm  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  United  States 
Weather  Station,  established  at  Kingston  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
telegraphed  hurricane  warnings  on  the  Saturday  night  to  Barbadoes, 
Martinique,  St.  Kitts,  and  Sc.  Thomas.  The  message  prognosticated 
the  immediate  appearance  of  a  hurricane,  and  it  was  fulfilled — to  the 
full.  If  a  station  only  established  a  few  weeks  could  do  this  over 
several  islands,  what  should  we  expect  from  our  own  Meteorological 
Department,  with  the  means  it  has  at  command  and  what  it  costs  in 
the  matter  of  weather  forecasting  ?  Those  issued  by  it,  to  those  who 
read  them,  are  little  short  of  ludicrous — but  there,  perhaps  it  is  due 
to  our  changeable  climate. 


The  British  Association. — This  Association  finished  up  its 
annual  outing  on  Thursday  last  week.  During  the  whole  of  the 
meeting  there  was  little  which  had  directly  to  do  with  photography 
as  photography,  though  it  was  often  referred  to  as  a  means  —  and  a 
valuable  one— to  an  end  or  ends.  The  only  paper,  directly  connected 
with  photography  was  that  read  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton  before  the 
section  for  Zoology  and  Physiology  on  “  Photographing  Pedigree 
Stock  by  Means  of  Composite  Photographs,”  &c.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  a  subject  as  composite  photography  would  go  un¬ 
challenged  before  any  scientific  society,  and  it  did  not  do  so  on  this 
occasion.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  Professor  Lancaster 
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jhallenged  the  scientific  value  of  composite  photographs,  and  Mr. 
Jalton  defended  them,  saying,  according  to  the  report  in  the  daily 
press,  that  “the  photographs  gave  all  that  was  common,  and  all  that 
vhich  was  uncommon  disappeared.”  If  that  be  the  case,  of  what 
ralue  is  photography  in  the  case  F  Years  ago  we  discounted  the 
practical  value  of  “  composite  photography,”  for  every  experienced 
worker  knows  quite  well  that  it  is  possible  to  emphasise  any 
particular  point  he  may  desire  under  the  system,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  subdue  it  according  to  exposure  and  development,  and 
30  make  it,  if  he  so  desire,  one  thing  or  the  other.  Whence,  then, 
its  scientific  value  P  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  opinion 
}f  Captain  Hayes,  perhaps  the  greatest  authority  we  have  on  horses 
>n  this  matter,  also  whether  the  next  edition  of  his  valuable  work, 
The  Points  of  the  Horse,  and  admirably  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  his  own  taking,  will  contain  composite  photographs  of 
horses  ? 


FURTHER  USES  FOR  PERSULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

I. 

Messes.  Lumiere’s  recent  introduction  of  persulphate  of  ammonia 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  negatives  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  possible  or  probable  uses  of  that  comparatively  new  reagent  in 
connexion  with  photographic  manipulations ;  indeed,  Herr  Liese- 
gang’s  earlier  proposal  to  utilise  its  curious  action  upon  the  gelatine 
film  as  a  means  of  forming  an  etching  resist  is  another  application 
that  opens  up  a  very  wide  field  for  experiment.  But  no  one  whose 
photographic  work  takes  him  beyond  the  beaten  track  of  every-day 
negative  and  print-making  can  fail  to  see  innumerable  directions  in 
which  the  persulphate  may  not  improbably  be  used  with  advantage 
in  preference  to  other  substances  hitherto  employed. 

One  prominent  instance  which  struck  me  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  the 
new  salts  is  found  in  the  possible  use  of  a  fog-eliminator  or  destroyer. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  first  made  known  by  Abney,  that  most 
oxidising  agents  exercise  a  powerful  action  upon  the  latent  image* 
which  they  virtually  destroy,  and  in  a  similar  manner  light  fog,  as 
well  as  some  forms  of  chemical  fog,  are  removed  by  oxidation, 
though  possibly  the  result  is  not  wholly  due  to  that  influence.  The 
agents  chiefly  employed  for  such  purposes  have  been  nitric  acid* 
potassium  bichromate,  and  potassium  permanganate,  against  all  of 
which,  though  useful  to  a  certain  extent,  there  are  serious  objections 
in  use.  The  destructive  corrosive  action  of  nitric  acid  very  seriously 
limits  its  application,  though  where  it  can  be  used  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  efficient,  since  its  ordinary  action  is  supplemented  by  its  solvent 
power  as  an  acid.  Permanganate  of  potash,  although  a  powerful 
oxidiser,  is  totally  inapplicable  for  any  purpose  in  which  gelatine 
negatives  or  prints  are  concerned,  owing  to  its  powerful  colouring 
action  on  the  gelatine  itself,  though,  when  employed  under  suitable 
conditions  with  collodion  films,  it  proves  a  very  efficient  fog-destroyer. 
Those  conditions,  however,  necessitate  its  use  in  an  acid  state,  other¬ 
wise  the  original  fog  is  only  replaced  by  a  veil  of  manganous  oxide 
resulting  from  the  decomposition. 

Finally,  we  come  to  bichromate  of  potash  and  chromic  acid,  which 
alone  have  secured  any  great  amount  of  use  in  this  direction. 

Those  of  my  readers  whose  connexion  with  photography  carries 
them  far  enough  back  to  remember  the  days  when  emulsion-making 
was  a  subject  occasionally  discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  photographic 
papers,  will  remember  how  important  a  part  bichromate  of  potash 
played  in  securing  freedom  from  fog.  The  method  of  its  use  con¬ 
sisted  either  in  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  the  salt  to  the  emulsion 
after  ripening,  or  in  washing  the  jellified  preparation  in  a  solution 
of  definite  strength.  Bichromate  (as  well  as  chromic  acid)  has  also 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  accidentally  exposed  plates, 
being  employed  for  this  purpose  in  solutions  of  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  strength  in  conjunction  with  a  soluble  bromide. 

The  chief  advantage  to  be  gained  in  substituting  the  persulphates 
of  ammonia  or  potash  for  the  two  salts  last  mentioned  would  be  in 
the  entire  absence  of  dangerous  by-products.  In  the  case  of  per¬ 
manganate  and  bichromate  of  potash  their  use  is  limited  by  the 
chances  that  exist  of  the  formation  of  insoluble  compounds  of 
manganese  or  chromium,  but  with  the  alkaline  persulphates  this 
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danger  is  altogether  absent,  as  the  salts  and  combinations  of  potash 
and  ammonia  are  all  soluble. 

Having  said  so  much  to  show  cause  for  the  use  of  the  per¬ 
sulphates,  let  me  proceed  to  describe  one  or  two  experiments,  most 
of  which  have  been  made  with  collodion  films  for  convenience  sake, 
but  repeated  with  gelatine  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  effect  is  the 
same.  The  first  experiment  of  all  consisted  in  exposing  a  plate  in 
the  camera,  and  before  development  dipping  one  half  of  it,  or, 
rather,  flooding  it  several  times  with  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
persulphate  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards  washing.  I  may  say  that 
the  result  on  development  was  just  as  I  had  anticipated  ;  there  was 
a  distinct  mark  where  the  persulphate  solution  had  been  poured 
on,  and  the  image  on  that  portion  was  a  little  slower  in  coming,  but 
otherwise,  except  perhaps  that  it  was  a  little  weaker,  the  image  was 
as  perfect  as  on  the  other  half  of  the  plate. 

I  have  said  that  I  anticipated  this  result,  for  I  have  never  found 
that  oxidising  agents  per  se  are  capable  of  wholly  removing  an  image 
whether  it  be  impressed  by  light  or  in  the  shape  of  chemical  fog. 
Even  when  allowed  to  act  for  a  long  period  aud  in  a  concentrated 
condition  there  is  invariably  some  trace  left  behind,  and  in  this  case 
a  five  per  cent,  solution  applied  for  a  minute  or  so  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  severe  application.  Another  plate  was  exposed  and 
cut  in  halves,  one  of  which  was  soaked  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
persulphate  solution  and  then  very  thoroughly  washed  before 
development,  but  the  result  was  practically  the  same,  the  image  was 
as  perfect  as  if  it  had  undergone  no  treatment. 

This  does  not,  I  think,  require  much  explanation.  If  the  action  of 
the  persulphate  or  other  oxidiser  is  to  convert  the  image,  whether 
visible  or  invisible,  into  oxide  of  silver,  the  plate  can  only  be  restored 
to  its  original  unexposed  condition  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole 
of  the  bromine  dissociated  by  exposure  to  light  recombines  with  the 
oxide  thus  formed.  I  am  supposing  now  the  chemical  or  sub-bromide 
theory  to  be  correct.  But  it  seems  as  likely  as  not,  or  perhaps  more 
likely,  that  the  dissociated  bromine  is  partly  or  wholly  removed  or 
converted  into  other  compounds  by  the  oxidising  solution.  If, 
however,  an  addition  of  soluble  bromide  be  made  to  the  oxidising 
solution,  then  we  can  ensure  not  only  the  oxidation  of  any  existing 
“  image  ”  but  also  its  reconversion  into  bromide,  and  therefore  the 
restoration  of  the  plate  to  its  pristine  condition. 

To  the  five  per  cent,  solution  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  one  per  cent, 
of  bromide  of  ammonium  was  added,  or,  roughly,  twenty-five  grains  of 
persulphate  and  five  of  bromide  were  dissolved  in  each  ounce  of 
water.  In  this  solution  one  half  of  a  plate  previously  exposed  as 
before  was  soaked  for  three  minutes,  and  then  very  thoroughly 
washed.  The  two  halves  were  then  developed  simultaneously,  with 
the  result  that  one  portion  gave  a  good  negative,  while  the  other 
gave  only  a  very  faint  image,  probably  due  to  insufficient  action  of 
the  persulphate.  A  repetition  of  the  experiment  with  five  minutes’ 
immersion  gave  practically  no  image. 

In  repeating  this  experiment  with  gelatine  a  longer  immersion  is 
necessary  in  the  persulphate  solution,  or  else  the  latter  must  be 
strengthened.  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
gelatine  film  will  bear  the  action  of  a  strong  solution,  but,  up  to  about 
twelve  per  cent.,  which  is  the  strongest  I  have  tried,  I  can  find  no 
tendency  to  frill  or  dissolve.  I  think  that  the  solvent  action  is  only 
set  up  by  the  action  of  the  reagent  on  the  visible  image,  i.e.,  on  silver 
in  quantity,  in  Herr  Liesegang’s  process.  At  any  rate,  with  a 
solution  of  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  and  an  immersion  of  five 
minutes,  a  gelatine  plate  is  sufficiently  cleared  of  its  original  image 
to  bear  re-exposure  and  development  without  showing  any  trace  of 
the  first  picture.  The  plate  is  slowed  slightly,  but  not  so  much  as  I 
should  have  expected.  The  second  exposure  was  sufficient  to  require 
no  forcing ;  I  cannot  yet  say  how  such  a  restored  plate  would  bear 
forcing.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

- + - 

NEW  METHODS  OF  COLOURING  PRINTS  ON  FABRICS. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Francaise,  M.  Villain 
suggests  that,  when  prints  are  made  on  silk  or  other  fabrics,  they  may  be 
coloured  by  painting  them  with  pigments  mixed  with  albumen ;  any 
pigmentary  colour  in  powder  form  may  be  used,  and  should  be  mixed 
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with  a  forty  per  cent,  solution  of  dry  albumen  to  the  desired  tint,  and  the 
print  painted  with  it  and  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
action  of  steam  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  which  coagulates  the 
albumen  and  fixes  the  colours. 

Prints  on  fabrics  may  also  be  coloured  by  the  Dansac-Chassagne  or 
similar  processes  by  first  imbuing  the  fabric  with  solution  of  albumen, 
coagulating  it  by  heat,  and  then  painting  with  the  colours  mixed  with 
albumen  solution,  allowing  to  dry  and  coagulating  by  heat. 

Yery  satisfactory  results  may  also  be  obtained  by  using  the  so-called 
“  lake  ”  colours,”  which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  colours  with 
tannin  or  other  mordants  and  acetic  acid,  and  painting  the  print  then 
steaming,  which  drives  off  the  acetic  acid,  and  then  dipping  into  a 
solution  of  tartar  emetic,  by  which  means  a  double  compound  of  tannin 
and  the  colouring  matter  is  formed,  which  gives  very  solid  colours.  The 
following  formula  is  suggested,  but  the  strength  of  the  gum  solution  is  not 
stated  : — 

Hot  gum  water  .  100  parts. 

Tannin  .  10  ,, 

dissolve,  and  when  cold  add — 

Acetic  acid .  5  parts. 

Methylene  blue  or  other  colour  in  solution  .  31  „ 

When  alizarine  colours  are  used,  the  tannin  must  be  replaced  by  other 
mordants,  and,  as  a  typical  formula,  the  following  is  given  for  red 

Water  .  100  parts. 

Acetie  acid  .  50  ,, 

Alizarine  (forty  per  cent,  solution)  .  15  ,, 

Olive  oil  .  10  ,, 

Starch  . 150  ,, 

boil  and  allow  to  cool,  and  add — 

Aluminium  acetate  solution  12°  B .  10  parts. 

Calcium  acetate  solution  9°  B . _ .  10  „ 

Mix  well  and  apply  to  the  tissue,  dry,  and  steam. 

- - - 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OE  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

At  the  third  International  Congress  for  applied  chemistry,  held  last 
month  in  Vienna,  Dr.  Andresen,  of  Berlin,  read  a  paper  on  the  above 
subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  a  statement  which  throws  quite 
a  new  light  on  the  action  of  sulphite  in  the  developer. 

After  a  considerable  length  of  experimenting  in  various  directions,  he 
determined  the  reducing  power  of  several  developing  agents  by  esti¬ 
mating  the  amount  of  metallic  silver  they  would  precipitate  from  washed 
bromide  of  silver,  with  the  following  results: — Pyrocatechine,  4 '62; 
hydroquinone,  10-46  ;  ortho-amidophenol,  1-74,  para-amidoplienol,  9  '36. 

Wishing  to  determine  the  specific  action  of  sulphite,  he  found  that  1'86 
gramme  of  para-amidophenol,  equivalent  to  1  gramme  of  benzole, 
reduced  in  the  presence  of  20  grammes  of  sodium  sulphite,  and  20 
grammes  of  potassium  carbonate,  9-36  grammes  of  silver  bromide. 

In  a  second  experiment  the  sulphite  was  omitted,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  developer,  immediately  almost  in  contact  with  the  silver 
bromide,  became  an  intensely  dark  violet  colour,  and  the  quantity  of 
silver  bromide  reduced  was  only  2  4  grammes. 

Dr.  Andresen  suggests  that  the  oxidation  of  the  developing  agent,  in  the 
absence  of  sulphite,  came  to  a  standstill  through  the  formation  of  coloured 
compounds,  which  are  totally  different  to  those  formed  in  the  presence  of 
sulphite,  and  says :  “  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  from  this  that  the 
addition  of  sulphite,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  preservative, 
does  not  merely  play  the  so-called  preservative  part,  but  takes  a  direct 
part  in  the  chemical  reaction.” 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  actual  reaction  wa^,  the  author  ex¬ 
perimented  with  hydroquinone,  as  he  hoped,  by  its  use,  to  get  over 
certain  difficulties.  The  relative  reducing  power  of  hydroquinone  was 
found  to  be  10-46,  and  calculation  showed  that,  by  the  action  of  freshly 
precipitated  silver  bromide  on  the  hydroquinone  developer,  with  carbonate 
and  Bulphite,  four  atoms  of  bromine  were  brought  into  action  with  one 
molecule  of  hydroquinone.  For  some  time  it  was  impossible  to  isolate 
the  oxidation  product,  but  this  was  finally  accomplished.  From  the 
clear  solution  obtained  by  filtration  from  the  reduced  silver  bromide  a 
yellow-coloured  compound  was  obtained,  after  standing  for  eight  days,  in 
fine  microscopic  needles,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  its  properties 
to  be  examined. 


It  was  found  to  be  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  ir 
cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water  ;  the  addition  of  an  acid  made  it  diBBolvc 
in  cold  water.  By  heating  on  platinum  foil,  it  was  burnt,  and  an  ash 
obtained  which  contained  sulphur.  It  had  no  developing  power,  and  I 
everything  pointed  to  its  being  the  soda  salt  of  a  Bulpbonic  acid.  Con 
sidering  the  reaction,  the  developing  process  may  be  represented  by  the  < 
following  equation : — 

C,H°g  +  ^aa°  SO,  +  4Br  =  C6H3  £>  +  NaBr  +  3Br.  H. 

ScyNa 

Here  we  have  the  soda  salt  of  the  hitherto  unknown  quinone-sulphonic 
acid.  Unfortunately,  enough  of  the  substance  was  not  obtained  to  I 
enable  a  quantitative  analysis  to  be  made. 


RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.* 

It  has  long  been  to  me  a  haunting  problem  how  to  reconcile  this  1 
apparently  boundless  outpour  of  energy  with  accepted  canons.  But,  ae 
Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney  reminds  me,  the  resources  of  molecular  movements  ' 
are  far  from  exhausted.  There  are  many  stores  of  energy  in  nature 
that  may  be  drawn  on  by  properly  constituted  bodies  without  very 
obvious  cause.  Some  time  since  I  drew  attention  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  locked-up  energy  in  the  ether  ;  nearer  our  experimental  grasp 
are  the  motions  of  the  atoms  and  molecules,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
mentally  so  to  modify  Maxwell’s  theories  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  level 
of  an  inflexible  law,  and  thus  bring  them  within  the  ken  of  a  philosopher 
in  search  of  a  new  tool.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  target  capable  of 
mechanically  sifting  from  the  molecules  of  the  surrounding  air  the 
quick  from  the  slow  movers.  This  sifting  of  the  swift-moving 
molecules  is  effected  in  liquids  whenever  they  evaporate,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  wherever  it  contains  con¬ 
stituents  light  enough  to  drift  away  molecule  by  molecule.  In  my  mind’s  ; 
eye  I  see  su  h  a  target  as  a  piece  of  metal  cooler  than  the  surrounding 
air  acquiring  the  energy  that  gradually  raises  its  temperature  from  the 
outstanding  efL  ct  of  all  its  encounters  with  the  molecules  of  the  air  about 
it ;  I  see  another  target  of  such  a  structure  that  it  throws  off  the  slow- 
moving  molecules  with  a  little  exchange  of  energy,  but  is  so  influenced  by 
the  quick-moving  missiles  that  it  appropriates  to  itself  some  of  their 
energy.  Let  uranium  or  polonium,  bodies  of  densest  atoms,  have  a 
structure  that  enables  them  to  throw  off  the  slow-moving  molecules  of 
the  atmosphere,  while  the  quick-moving  molecules,  smashing  on  to  the 
surface,  have  their  energy  reduced  and  that  of  the  target  correspondingly 
increased.  The  energy  thus  gained  seems  t:>  be  employed  partly  in 
dissociating  some  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas  (or  in  inducing  some  other 
condition  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  neighbouring  air  in  some 
degree  a  conductor  of  electricity)  and  partly  in  originating  an  undula¬ 
tion  through  the  ether,  which,  as  it  takes  its  rise  in  phenomena  so  dis¬ 
connected  as  the  impacts  of  the  molecules  of  the  air,  must  furnish  a 
large  contingent  of  light  waves  of  short  wave-length.  The  shortness  in 
the  case  of  these  Becquerel  rays  appears  to  approach  without  attaining 
the  extreme  shortness  of  ordinary  Rontgen  rays.  The  reduction  of  the 
speed  of  the  quick-moving  molecules  would  cool  the  layer  of  air  to  which 
they  belong ;  but  this  cooling  would  rapidly  be  compensated  by  radiation 
and  conduction  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  difference  of  temperature  would  scarcely  be  perceptible, 
and  the  uranium  would  thu3  appear  to  perpetually  emit  rays  of  energy 
with  no  apparent  means  of  restoration. 

The  total  energy  of  both  the  translational  and  internal  motions  of  the 
molecules  locked  up  in  quiescent  air  at  ordinary  pressure  and  temperature 
is  about  140,000  foot-pounds  in  each  cubic  yard  of  air.  Accordingly  the 
quiet  air  within  a  room  12  feet  high,  18  feet  wide,  and  22  feet  long, 
contains  energy  enough  to  propel  a  one-horse  engine  for  more  than  twelve 
hours.  The  store  drawn  upon  naturally  by  uranium  and  other  heavy 
atoms  only  awaits  the  touch  of  the  magic  wand  of  science  to  enable  the 
twentieth  century  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  marvels  of  the  nineteenth. 

Whilst  placing  before  you  the  labours  and  achievements  of  my 
comrades  in  science  I  seize  this  chance  of  telling  you  of  engrossing  work 
of  my  own  on  the  fractionation  of  yttria,  to  which  for  the  last  eighteen 
years  I  have  given  ceaseless  attention.  In  1883,  under  the  title  of 
“Radiant  Matter  Spectroscopy,”  I  described  a  new  series  of  spectra  pro¬ 
duced  by  passing  the  phosphorescent  glow  of  yttria,  under  molecular 
bombardment  in  vacuo,  through  a  train  of  prisms.  The  visible  spectra  in 
t  me  gave  up  their  secrets,  and  were  duly  embalmed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  At  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
1886  I  brought  the  subject  before  the  Chemical  Section,  of  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  President.  The  results  led  to  many  speculations  on  the 
probable  origin  of  all  the  elementary  bodies — speculations  that  for  the 
moment  I  must  waive  in  favour  of  experimental  facts. 

There  still  remained  for  spectroscopic  examination  a  long  tempting 
stretch  of  unknown  ultra-violet  light,  of  which  the  exploration  gave  me 
no  rest.  But  I  will  not  now  enter  into  details  of  the  quest  of  unknown 
lines.  Large  quartz  prisms,  lenses,  and  condensers,  specially  sensitised 
*  Concluded  from  page  603. 
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photographic  films  capable  of  dealing  with  the  necessary  small  amount  of 
radiation  given  by  feebly  phosphorescing  substances,*  and  above  all 
tireless  patience  in  collating  and  interpreting  results,  have  all  played 
their  part.  Although  the  research  is  incomplete,  I  am  able  to  announce 
that  among  the  groups  of  rare  earths  giving  phosphorescent  spectra  in 
the  visible  region  there  are  others  giving  well-defined  groups  of  bands 
which  can  only  be  recorded  photographically.  I  have  detected  and 
mapped  no  less  than  six  such  groups  extending  to  X  3060. 

Without  enlarging  on  difficulties,  I  will  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
investigation.  Starting  with  a  large  quantity  of  a  group  of  the  rare 
earths  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity,  a  particular  method  of  fractiona¬ 
tion  is  applied,  splitting  the  earth  into  a  series  of  fractions  differing  but 
slightly  from  each  other.  Each  of  these  fractions,  phosphorescing  in 
vacuo,  is  arranged  in  the  spectrograph,  and  a  record  of  its  spectrum 
photographed  upon  a  specially  prepared  sensitive  film. 

In  this  way,  with  different  groups  of  rare  earths,  the  several  invisible 
bands  were  recorded— some  moderately  strong,  others  exceedingly  faint. 
Selecting  a  portion  giving  a  definite  set  of  bands,  new  methods  of 
fractionation  were  applied,  constantly  photographing  and  measuring  the 
spectrum  of  each  fraction.  Sometimes  many  weeks  of  hard  experiment 
failed  to  produce  any  separation,  and  then  a  new  method  of  splitting  up 
was  devised  and  applied.  By  unremitting  work — the  solvent  of  most 
difficulties—  eventually  it  was  possible  to  split  up  the  series  of  bands  into 
various  groups.  Then,  taking  a  group  which  seemed  to  offer  possibilities 
of  reasonably  quick  result,  one  method  after  another  of  chemical  attack 
was  adopted,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  freeing  the  group  from  its 
accompanying  fellows  and  increasing  its  intensity  and  detail. 

As  I  have  said,  my  researches  are  far  from  complete,  but  about  one  of 
the  bodies  I  may  speak  definitely.  High  up  in  the  ultra  violet,  like  a 
faint  nebula  in  the  distant  heavens,  a  group  of  lines  was  detected,  at  first 
feeble  and  only  remarkable  on  account  of  their  isolation.  On  further 
purification  these  lines  grew  stronger.  Their  great  refrangibility  cut 
them  off  from  other  groups.  Special  processes  were  employed  to  isolate 
the  earth,  and  using  these  lines  as  a  test,  and  appealing  at  every  step  to 
the  spectrograph,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  each  week  the  group  stood 
out  stronger  and  stronger,  while  the  other  lines  of  yttrium,  samarium, 
ytterbium,  &c.,  became  fainter,  and  at  last,  practically  vanishing,  left  the 
sought-for  group  strong  and  solitary.  Finally,  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
hopefulness  had  emerged  into  certainty,  and  I  have  absolute  evidence  that 
another  member  of  the  rare  earth  groups  has  been  added  to  the  list. 
Simultaneously  with  the  chemical  and  spectrographic  attack,  atomic 
weight  determinations  were  constantly  performed. 

As  the  group  of  lines  which  betrayed  its  existence  stand  alone,  almost 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ultra-violet  spectrum,  I  propose  to  name  the 
newest  of  the  elements  Monium,  from  the  Greek  govog,  alone.  Although 
caught  by  the  searching  rays  of  the  spectrum,  Monium  offers  a  direct 
contrast  to  the  recently  discovered  gaseous  elements,  by  having  a  strongly 
marked  individuality ;  but,  although  so  young  and  wilful,  it  is  willing  to 
enter  into  any  number  of  chemical  alliances. 

Until  my  material  is  in  a  greater  state  of  purity,  I  hesitate  to  commit 
myself  to  figures  ;  but  I  may  say  that  the  wave-lengths  of  the  principal 
lines  are  3120  and  3117.  Other  fainter  lines  are  at  3219,  3064,  and 
3060.  The  atomic  weight  of  the  element,  based  on  the  assumption  of 
R203,  is  not  far  from  118— greater  than  that  accepted  for  yttrium  and 
less  than  that  for  lanthanum. 

I  ought  almost  to  apologise  for  adding  to  the  already  too  long  list  of 
elements  of  the  earth  class  the  asteroids  of  the  terrestrial  family.  But, 
as  the  host  of  celestial  asteroids,  unimportant  individually,  become  of 
high  interest  when  once  the  idea  is  grasped  that  they  may  be  incompletely 
coagulated  remains  of  the  original  nebula,  so  do  these  elusive  and  insig¬ 
nificant  rare  elements  rise  to  supreme  importance,  when  we  regard  them 
in  the  light  of  component  parts  of  a  dominant  element,  frozen  in 
embryo,  and  arrested  in  the  act  of  coalescing  from  the  original  protyle 
into  one  of  the  ordinary  and  law-abiding  family  for  whom  Newlands  and 
Mendeleeff  have  prepared  pigeon-holes.  The  new  element  has  another 
claim  to  notice ;  not  only  is  it  new  in  itself,  but  to  discover  it  a  new  tool 
had  to  be  forged  for  spectroscopic  research. 

Further  details  I  will  reserve  for  that  tribunal,  before  whom  every 
aspirant  for  a  place  in  the  elemental  hierarchy  has  to  substantiate  his 
claim.  Sir  W.  Crookes,  F.E.S. 

- - + - 

HOLIDAY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Holiday  photography  does  not  differ  much  from  home  photography, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  practised  under  slightly  different  and  generally 
more  difficult  circumstances.  Work  with  the  camera  is  very  much  the 
same,  except  in  so  far  as  the  subjects  are  concerned,  as  their  nature  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  locality  to  which  the  photographer  betakes 
himself,  which,  as  a  rule,  change  of  scene  being  a  sine-qud-non  of  a 
holiday,  says  Dr.  John  Nicol  in  Outing,  is  very  different  from  his  home 
surroundings,  although,  after  all,  the  difference  will  be  mainly  in  the 
exposures,  which  a  little  experience  will  enable  him  to  get  correctly. 
The  real  difficulty  or  inconvenience  will  be  found  in  the  developing  and 

*  In  this  direction  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Schuman,  of 
Leipzig,  for  valuable  suggestions  and  detail  of  his  own  apparatus,  by  means  of  which 
he  has  produced  some  unique  records  of  metallic  and  gaseous  spectra  of  lines  of  short 
wave-length. 


finishing  of  the  negative  in  places  where  no  suitable  dark  room  can  be 
found  or  extemporised ;  and  therefore  the  first  question  to  settle  is 
whether  to  develop  as  you  go  or  leave  development  till  your  return,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  the  latter  course. 

But,  even  as  the  most  experienced  photographer  may  make  mistakes  in 
exposure  on  unaccustomed  subjects,  he  should  take  with  him  a  bottle  of 
“  one  solution  ”  developer,  a  candle,  a  sheet  of  “  po3t  office  paper,”  and  a 
rubber  or  celluloid  tray,  and  waste  a  plate,  a  duplicate  exposure,  occa¬ 
sionally  by  developing  it  in  his  bedroom  at  night.  There  is  no  need  ti 
carry  anything  beyond  the  developing  solution  or  a  box  of  developing 
tabloids  or  powders,  as  a  few  minutes  in  the  solution  will  tell  him  all  he 
wants  to  know,  and  the  plate  can  then  be  thrown  away. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  how  best  to  repack  the  exposed 
plates,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  especially  in  view  of  the 
light  thrown  by  Dr.  Russell  on  the  effects  produced  on  the  sensitive  film 
by  contact  with,  or  even  the  proximity  of,  various  metals,  paper,  printed 
or  otherwise,  and  various  other  substances.  I  have  tried  many  ways, 
and  am  confident  that  none  is  better,  or  even  so  good,  a3  putting  them 
face  to  face  in  half-dozens,  wrapping  them  tightly  in  plain,  tough  paper, 
preferably  black,  and  returning  them  to  the  box  from  whence  they  came. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  mechanical  development,  I 
insist  as  strongly  as  ever  that  intelligent  development  can  only  be 
intelligently  managed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  exposure  was  made  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  photographed. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  keeping  careful  note  of  those  in  connexion  with 
a  certain  figure  or  number,  and  the  marking  of  each  plate  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  number  as  it  is  removed  from  the  plate-holder.  This  may  be 
done  by  small  discs  or  squares  of  gummed  paper,  to  be  had  at  the 
stationer’s  for  a  few  cents,  but  better  still  by  a  scratch  with  a  writing 
diamond,  as  thereby  a  permanent  record  and  connexion  between  the 
plate  and  the  note-book  is  secured. 

With  holiday  as  with  home  photography,  he  who  would  reach  the 
highest  standard  must  specialise,  must  take  up  one  branch  or  class  of 
work,  study  it  thoroughly,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  stick  to  it.  What  that 
should  be  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  locality,  but  I  may 
say  at  once  that  marine  work,  so  generally  a  favourite,  should  not  be 
attempted  by  those  who  have  only  the  average  outfit,  including  the 
camera  that  is  bought  with  the  lens  already  fitted  into  it,  as  such  lenses 
are  nearly  all  of  much  too  short  focus,  giving  a  wide  waste  of  water  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  small  size  of  the  vessels. 

Next  to  specialisation  as  contributory  to  success  is  a  motive  or  object, 
and  the  proprietors  of  many  magazines  and  papers  have  just  in  the  nick 
of  time  furnished  that,  by  offering  prizes  for  the  best  photographs  of  just 
such  subjects  as  the  holiday  photographer  comes  across,  ranging  from 
$5  to  $100  each  for  a  single  picture  of  such  subjects  as  pretty  suburban 
houses,  girls’  rooms,  summer  piazzas,  or  gardens  of  any  sort ;  indeed,  of 
anything  and  everything  of  which  a  picture  can  be  made.  Nor  is  that  all. 
There  is  a  chance  of  both  profit  and  honour  even  to  those  who  do  not 
obtain  prizes. 

Here,  surely,  there  is  motive  enough,  to  induce  many  to  resolve  to  go  in 
and  do  their  best  to  win.  But  success  is  not  to  be  attained  by  aimless 
snapping  at  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  or  at  everything  that  seems 
attractive.  Nature  per  se  is  not  artistic,  nor  does  every  scene  that  pleases 
the  eye  make  a  picture  when  reproduced  by  the  camera.  “  A  pretty 
suburban  villa  ”  must  be  studied  from  all  points  of  view  and  lighted  from 
various  directions,  and  photographed  from  that  at  which  it  is  most  pictur¬ 
esque  and  when  the  shadows  will  fall  where  they  will  be  most  effective. 
Groups  on  piazzas  or  garden  parties  rarely  arrange  themselves  according 
to  the  laws  of  composition,  although  in  no  phase  of  art  are  those  laws  of 
more  importance.  This  the  photographer  must  do  for  himself,  and, 
while  it  is  admittedly  difficult,  there  is  comfort  in  knowing  that,  when 
successfully  done,  the  credit  is  fully  proportionate  to  the  difficulty. 

How  best  to  evolve  the  artistic  and  picturesque  out  of  nature,  animate 
or  inanimate,  as  she  presents  herself,  space  here  will  not  permit  me  to 
say  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  the  would-be  prize-taker  and  successful 
photographer  should  ever  keep  before  him  as  his  pole  star  and  chief 
factor  in  picture-making,  simplicity.  He  should  constantly  act  on  the 
belief  that  a  picture  should  have  a  story  to  tell  or  an  impression  to  convey, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  included  that  does  not  in  some  way  help  to 
tell  that  story  or  convey  that  impression.  A  picture  should  have  only 
one  objective  point  or  place  of  special  interest,  and  everything  that  does 
not  help  to  produce  the  desired  effect  is  a  hindrance.  Second  only  in 
importance  to  simplicity  is  tonality,  or  values,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called,  the  rendering  of  the  various  parts  of  a  picture  in  something  ap¬ 
proaching  to  their  relative  luminosity.  No  photograph  is  in  the  least 
degree  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  picture,  or  should  ever  be  awarded  a 
prize,  in  which  sky  or  water  is  represented  by  white  paper. 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ECONOMY. 

II. 

It  is  often  asserted,  and,  no  doubt,  with  a  large  amount  of  truth,  that 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  induced  to  take  up  photography  as  a 
hobby  chiefly  on  account  of  the  tangibility  of  the  pastime,  as  well  as  the 
small  outlay  required  for  the  acquisition  of  a  really  serviceable  outfit, 
and,  when  to  this  is  added  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  really  excellent 
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quarter-plates  is  only  one  penny  each,  it  seems  by  no  means  a  costly 
venture,  considering  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  reasonable  amount  of 
practice.  The  modest  quarter-plate,  however,  on  the  score  of  economy, 
has,  no  doubt,  much  to  answer  for  when,  at  the  close  of  a  year’s  practice, 
all  is  summed  up,  and  the  percentage  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  results 
are  calculated.  There  is  an  old  saying  among  professional  photographers, 
and  one  which  is  quite  true  also,  viz.,  We  never  lose  a  big  plate,  but  often 
a  small  one.  No  doubt  this  is  in  a  large  measure  attributable  to  the 
greater  amount  of  care  displayed  when  manipulating  extreme  sizes,  and 
the  almost  certain  precautions  that  hedge  around  every  action  when  such 
large  plates  are  being  exposed.  But  with  small  sizes,  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  hand-camera  exposures,  there  are  very  few  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  who  are  not  expert  workers,  who  can  be  found  to  honestly  say  that 
their  percentage  of  failures  is  not  far  in  excess  of  their  successful  results. 
A  professional  worker,  as  a  rule,  has  to  turn  out  twelve  good  negatives  from 
every  dozen  of  large-sized  plates  he  exposes;  but  how  many  are  there 
who  can  say  that  in  hand-camera  working  they  can  show  even  from  four 
to  six  perfect  negatives  out  of  each  dozen  exposures?  Very  few  indeed,  I 
fear ;  or,  if  they  exist,  then  they  locate  elsewhere  than  in  the  West  of 
Scotland. 

Hand-camera  work  to  the  uninitiated  looks  so  very  easy,  and  the  cost 
apparently  so  trifling,  that  many  are  induced  to  go  in  for  this  class  of 
camera  at  the  outset,  never  thinking  of  the  failures  that  are  more  than 
likely  to  arise.  Before  the  hand  camera  became  so  almost  universally 
used,  the  favourite  size  was  the  good  old  half-plate,  and  all  exposures 
were  made  by  means  of  a  rigid  tripod.  Slow  plates  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  results  showed  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of 
good  negatives  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time,  when  three  out  of 
almost  every  four  are  found  using  a  hand  camera  and  plates  that  are  the 
fastest  that  can  be  acquired. 

Against  the  use  of  hand  cameras,  when  such  are  made  capable  of 
turning  out  a  large  percentage  of  perfect  results,  nothing  can  be  said  on 
the  score  of  economy ;  but  I  fear  there  are  a  vast  number  who,  on 
looking  back  at  the  failures  they  have  produced  by  hand  exposures,  must 
confess  that,  on  the  score  of  economy  at  least,  the  modest  hand  camera 
is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  But,  then,  nowadays,  in  some  quarters,  such 
absolutely  perfect  results  are  not  expected  from  the  employment  of  hand 
cameras,  and,  if  the  print  only  yields  a  fairly  good  resemblance  of  the 
view,  it  will  be  appreciated  and  accepted  as  quite  good  enough.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  large  amount  of  this  sort  of  carelessness  rampant  at  the 
present  day,  especially  by  those  workers  who  merely  press  the  button 
and  get  some  one  else  to  do  the,  to  them,  drudgery,  but  to  others  most 
interesting  part  of  the  work,  viz.,  development  and  printing.  Such 
workers,  however,  seldom  study  the  economical  side  of  the  question,  or 
derive  the  full  benefit  from  the  delightful  occupation  of  photography. 
Hand  cameras,  however,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  ease  of  using 
them,  as  well  as  the  low  primary  cost  of  the  small  plates  they  consume, 
are  certainly  less  desirable  to  a  beginner,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  as  well  as  that  of  leading  up  to  a  successful  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  as  cameras  of,  say,  quarter  or  half-plate  sizes  intended  for  purely 
fixed  tripod  working,  and  the  sooner  beginners  realise  this  fact  the  more 
encouragement  they  will  offer  to  their  friends  to  follow  after  them  in  the 
practice  of  photography  as  a  hobby.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt,  when  once  a  worker  has  learned  to  master  the  handling  of  a  hand 
camera,  most  lifelike  results  are  obtained ;  but  the  percentage  of  those 
who  are  able  to  hold  a  hand  camera  absolutely  steady  is  certainly  very 
small,  and,  were  dealers  and  opticians  to  impress  strongly  upon  beginners 
the  need  of  this  requirement  in  the  use  of  a  hand  camera,  it  would 
certainly  go  a  long  way  to  prevent  much  after-disappointment. 

The  use  of  a  tripod  or  some  form  of  rest  whereby  a  camera  may  be 
held  without  vibrating  during  exposure  has  for  a  long  time  been  advo¬ 
cated  by  those  who  know  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employment  of 
such,  and  this  has  given  rise,  no  doubt,  to  the  light  tripods  that  have 
recently  been  placed  upon  the  market. 

If  a  tripod  or  any  camera  support  is  to  be  of  any  use,  it  must  be 
absolutely  rigid,  and  this  means  weight  where  tripods  are  concerned,  no 
matter  what  size  of  camera  is  being  employed.  Some  clever  workers 
overcome  the  difficulty  by  a  method  of  slinging  by  means  of  straps,  and 
one  well-known  expert  (Mr.  Andrew  Pringle)  many  years  ago  pointed  out 
the  great  utility  of  a  camera  walking-stick,  facetiously  termed  by  him  his 
unipod,  as  a  first-rate  means  of  steadying  a  camera  during  exposure. 
The  writer  can  speak  from  experience  as  to  the  value  of  this  simple 
contrivance,  and  in  every  instance  in  which  he  has  recommended  the 
same  to  his  friends  and  pupils  the  employment  of  such  has  been  followed 
by  the  most  gratifying  results.  To  gain  the  utmost  advantage  of  this 
unipod  system  the  walking-stick  should  be  rather  longer  than  would  be 
deemed  necessary  for  comfortable  walking,  and  one  having  a  suitable 
shaped  top  selected.  This  is  then  made  somewhat  flat,  and,  when  the 
camera  is  supported  almost  breast  high  on  the  stick,  that  frequently  can 
be  placed  a  few  inches  in  the  ground,  and  the  breast  used  to  steady  the 
camera.  Almost  perfect  results  are  regularly  obtained,  and  a  vast  saving 
n  expense  results  likewise. 

In  a  previous  article  reference  was  made  to  the  loss  frequently  entailed 
by  those  workers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  using  a  formula  in  develop¬ 
ment  which  embodied  the  various  chemicals  in  a  mixed  condition,  such 
as  the  preservation  of  pyro  in  a  concentrated  form  by  means  of  sulphite 


of  soda  or  other  preservatives.  Many  years  ago,  before  these  preserva 
tives  came  into  general  use,  there  was  far  less  loss  incurred  than  at  the 
present  time,  simply  by  reason  of  the  pyro  being  used  in  a  dry  state 
just  when  it  was  wanted  in  conjunction  most  often  with  ammonia  and 
bromide,  and  when  negatives  were  produced  by  such  means,  and  after 
wards  subjected  to  a  bath  of  chrome  alum,  a  good  printing  colour  was 
the  result.  This  old  method  of  development  has  never  been  abandoned 
by  some  workers  who  study  the  economical  side  of  the  question  as  well 
as  the  printing  quality  of  an  ammonia- developed  plate. 

Sulphite  of  soda  produces  a  clean,  pretty  negative,  but  it  has  yet  to  be 
shown  that  for  some  kinds  of  printing  papers  such  can  equal  the  colour 
of  a  cleared  pyro  and  ammonia-developed  plate.  The  introduction  of 
platinotype,  no  doubt,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  employment  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  the  object  being  to  produce  a  class  of  negative  more  especially 
suitable  for  this  paper  alone ;  but  there  are  those  who  have  suffered 
from  its  uncertainty,  often  traceable,  no  doubt,  to  faulty  samples  of  this 
chemical,  but  which  is  only  discovered  when  it  is  too  late.  Used  in  the 
dry  state,  when  such  has  been  carefully  protected  from  the  atmosphere, 
an  ounce  of  pyro  will  go  a  long  way  in  development,  and  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  gauge  the  necessary  quantity  at  the  moment  of  using  without 
recourse  to  the  trouble  of  weighing,  for  an  odd  grain  or  two  makes  but 
little  difference  in  practical  photography.  With  some  workers  the  writer 
has  met  in  with,  the  dark-room  shelves  contained  an  array  of  chemicals 
for  development,  almost  every  one  of  which  had  been  mixed  for  indefinite 
periods,  with  distinct  traces  of  deterioration,  often  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  necessitate  the  preparation  of  a  freshly  compounded  developer,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  almost  all  workers  have  more  confidence  in  using  a  freshly 
made-up  developer  than  one  that  has  lain  upon  the  shelf  for  an  indefi- 
nite  period.  In  this  alone  there  is  a  great  lack  of  economy,  and  dry 
pyro  is  a  motto  for  those  workers  who  only  develop  a  few  plates  now  and 
again. 

In  bromide  work  there  has  been  a  distinct  advance  within  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  and  we  have  now  samples  of  this  invaluable  paper  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult,  if  indeed  possible,  to  improve  upon.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  urgfd  that  no  sample  of  bromide  paper  was  on  the  market 
capable  of  yielding  an  absolutely  pure  white  in  the  high  lights,  and 
whose  deep  shadows  were  not  somewhat  rusty.  These  objections  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  now  be  urged,  at  least  against  the  samples  of  paper  that  1 
have  experienced.  The  employment  of  metol  as  a  developer  for  these 
papers  has,  to  a  large  extent,  supplanted  the  good  old  system  of  iron 
development,  and,  where  negatives  of  a  certain  class  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  doubt  metol  yields  exquisite  results,  and  is  far  preferable,  on 
account  of  its  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  stains,  than  iron  ;  but  there 
are  instances,  such  as  when  dealing  with  very  fully  exposed  and  thin 
negatives,  where  any  one  who  has  derived  the  experience  of  iron  develop¬ 
ment,  and  has  learnt  how  such  can  be  made  to  ring  the  changes  and 
build  up  almost  any  amount  of  density  in  flat  results,  and  thereby  can 
appreciate  the  great  value  of  ferrous  oxalate,  which,  after  all  is  con¬ 
sidered,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  all-round  developer  the  world  has  ever  had, 
either  for  plates  or  papers. 

Ferrous  oxalate  properly  understood  will  develop  a  very  wide  range  of 
exposures  in  either  plates  or  papers,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  been  a 
sheet  anchor  to  fall  back  upon,  especially  in  cases  of  over-exposure. 
When  an  old  and  somewhat  spent  developer  will  work  wonders  in  the 
way  of  coating  density  and  vigour,  not  to  speak  of  the  suitability  of  such 
negatives  for  intensification,  but  we  live  in  an  age  when  something  new 
must  be  produced,  and  when  a  new  thing  is  brought  out,  all  and  sundry 
discard  their  good  old  friends  and  rush  madly  after  the  new  idol  until 
they  finally  settle  down  again,  very  probably  to  their  first  love  or  until 
such  time  as  something  new  again  appears.  This  has  been  appropriately 
termed  “  butterflying ;  ”  it  certainly  is  not  photographic  economy. 

T.  N.  Abmsibong. 


GELATINE  FOR  EMULSION  WORK. 

Considebing  the  large  quantities  of  gelatine  used  in  England  for  emtfision 
work,  it  seems  strange  that  none  of  our  many  English  gelatine-manufac¬ 
turers  apparently  find  it  worth  while  to  cater  for  this  demand,  but  allow 
almost  the  whole  of  it  to  come  from  the  Continent ;  and  this  is  the  more 
strange,  as  it  commands  a  good  price,  and  large  quantities  of  similar 
kinds  of  gelatine  are  used  in  other  arts  and  industries,  which  are  also 
supplied  by  Continental  manufacturers. 

I  believe  there  is  only  one  English  firm  which  produces  photographic 
gelatines,  and  although  they  make  a  number  of  various  kinds,  many  of 
which  are  excellent  for  several  photographic  processes,  none  of  them  are 
entirely  satisfactory  for  emulsion  purposes.  The  chief  defect  is  a  strongly 
marked  yellowness,  a  very  bad  failing  where  paper  work  is  concerned,  as, 
although  the  film  of  gelatine  upon  the  paper  is  remarkably  thin,  there  is 
sufficient  to  cause  a  decided  yellowness,  giving  a  very  bad  colour  to  the 
finished  print.  For  plate  work  this  is  not  quite  such  a  drawback,  but 
still  it  is  a  fault,  as  it  undoubtedly  tends  to  make  the  plate  print  more 
slowly,  by  reason  of  the  yellow  film  cutting  off  many  of  the  chemically 
active  rays  of  light.  Two  of  the  brands  manufactured  by  this  firm  would 
be  very  suitable  for  emulsion  purposes  if  they  could  be  decolourised  with¬ 
out  detracting  from  the  quality  of  the  gelatine  ;  certainly  they  might  be 
bleached  by  the  action  of  acids,  but  this  usually  affects  the  gelatine, 
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esides  almost  invariably  including  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  or  a 
ulphite,  thus  introducing  sulphur,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  element  in 
n  emulsion.  Another  failing  with  most  of  these  gelatines  is  that  they 
bsorb  too  much  water,  thus  causing  a  delay  in  the  drying,  with  the 
dditional  disadvantages  that  decomposition  may  set  in,  and  in  hot 
reather  the  film  is  likely  to  be  detached  from  the  plate  or  paper.  Gela- 
ine  may  be  made  less  absorbent  by  the  addition  of  alum,  but,  of  course, 
his  is  a  highly  deleterious  adulterant. 

English  gelatines  seem  more  pure  than  the  Continental  varieties,  as 
he  former  are  practically  tasteless,  and,  on  dissolving,  merely  give  the 
haracteristic  odour  of  gelatine,  while  the  latter  taste  and  smell  strongly 
if  chlorine,  probably  due  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  their 
aanufacture. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  gelatine  shows  it  to  be  composed,  in  varying 
iroportions,  of  two  substances,  known  as  glutin  and  chondrin,  both  of 
adefinite  composition,  gelatine  containing  the  most  glutin  giving  the 
ofter  and  more  absorbent  kinds,  while  those  containing  the  most 
hondrin  give  the  harder  and  less  absorbent  gelatines.  Most  of  the 
inglish  gelatines  seem  to  be  prepared  from  hides,  and  the  larger  propor- 
ion  consists  of  glutin ;  these  are  very  suitable  for  photographic 
trocesses,  which  require  the  gelatine  to  be  easily  dissolved  away,  while  the 
Continental  gelatines  appear  to  be  prepared  from  bones,  and  contain  a 
;reater  proportion  of  chondrin,  making  them  more  suitable  for  emulsions. 
)ne  great  difference  between  English  and  Continental  gelatines  i3  seen 
ipon  adding  a  fairly  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  common  alum  to 
k  strong  solution  of  the  gelatines,  when  the  latter  will  form  an  almost 
nsoluble  lump  with  a  quantity  of  the  alum  solution,  which  apparently 
las  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  former. 

Freedom  from  grease  is  a  very  necessary  item  in  an  emulsion  gelatine, 
is,  if  present  in  any  quantity,  it  entails  a  large  amount  of  trouble,  even 
f  it  does  not  eventually  spoil  the  emulsion.  All  the  English  photo- 
iraphic  gelatines,  and  most  of  the  better- class  foreign  varieties,  are  almost, 
f  not  quite,  free  from  this  failing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  con- 
ain  sufficient  to  unfit  them  for  emulsions. 

In  testing  gelatine  some  photographic  authorities  advise  burning  the 
lample,  and,  if  the  ash  weighs  only  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  original 
gelatine,  it  is  considered  good,  while,  if  the  residue  shows  a  larger  per- 
sentage  than  this,  they  consider  the  gelatine  inferior  ;  but  this  test  is  not 
ilways  reliable.  Another  way  recommended  is  to  immerse  the  gelatine 
n  a  measured  quantity  of  cold  water,  and,  according  to  the  amount  of 
vater  absorbed,  the  quality  of  the  gelatine  is  judged,  the  gelatine  absorbing 
he  most  water  being  considered  the  best  by  them  ;  this  may  hold  good 
or  many  purposes,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  where  emulsions  are  con- 
:erned.  These  methods  may  answer  very  well  when  testing  for  alum 
>r  other  adulterations  and  impurities,  but  are  of  little  service  in  selecting 
t  gelatine  for  commercial  emulsion  purposes.  The  necessary  qualities  of 
i  hard  emulsion  gelatine  are,  that  it  should  be  colourless,  free  from  grease, 
lot  too  absorbent,  melt  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  110°  F.,  and  set  at  a 
iemperature  of  from  70°  to  80°  F. ,  for  paper  work  nearer  the  latter 
.emperature. 

The  hides  of  old  animals  produce  a  much  stronger  and  tougher  gela- 
me  than  that  from  the  hides  of  young  animals,  and,  by  reason  of  the 
ndefinite  composition  of  gelatine  and  the  varying  proportions  of  glutin 
md  chondrin,  gelatine  seems  to  be  a  difficult  substance  to  manufacture 
vithout  variation,  even  different  batches  from  the  same  manufacturer 
ixbibiting  some  slight  difference,  not  enough  as  a  rule  to  make  any  very 
;reat  difference,  but  still  the  change  is  apparent,  and,  as  for  some  peculiar 
ind  at  present  unexplained  reason,  the  quality  of  the  gelatine  and  the 
nethod  of  its  manufacture  largely  affect  the  resulting  emulsion,  this 
variation  of  the  gelatine  is  one  of  the  difficulties  emulsion-makers  have 
o  contend  with,  for,  on  starting  a  new  batch  of  gelatine,  they  never 
mow  whether  the  finished  emulsion  will  vary  much  from  the  preceding 
mes  or  not. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  recent  “  corner  ”  in  photographic  paper,  it  is  hardly 
idvisable  to  rely  too  much  upon  Continental  manufacturers,  although  a 
‘  corner  ”  in  gelatine  would  be  more  difficult  to  form,  in  consequence  of 
jelatine-makers  being  so  much  more  numerous  than  photographic  paper- 
nakers.  Fortunately  “  corners  ”  almost  invariably  fail,  even  when 
lacked  by  a  very  large  capital,  as  witness  the  recent  Leiter  wheat 
‘  corner ;  ”  but,  while  they  last,  a  very  great  amount  of  inconvenience 
md  loss  is  sustained.  As  so  many  of  the  Continental  manufacturers  are 
ible  to  produce  a  suitable  gelatine,  there  seems  no  good  and  sufficient 
•eason  why  English  makers  could  not  do  likewise.  Perhaps  their  atten- 
ion  has  not  been  drawn  to  the  subject  and  to  the  large  quantity  used  ;  so, 
f  this  article  is  successful  in  that  direction,  perhaps  we  may  have  a  good 
English  emulsion  gelatine  upon  the  market,  and  thus  keep  in  England 
some  at  least  of  the  very  large  sums  of  money  now  annually  paid  to 
continental  countries  for  emulsion  gelatine.  C.  T.  Sutton. 

— •  ♦ 

A  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  YIEW-METER. 

[Abstract  translation,  from  Photo-Gazette.] 

i  desire  for  a  view-meter  or  finder,  which  should  give  exactly  the 
imount  of  subject  which  will  be  included  on  the  plate,  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  over  and  over  again.  Certainly  there  are  plenty  of  meters  and 
inders  of  various  types  upon  the  market,  but  the  unreliability  of 


many  of  them  is  notorious,  a  fact  which,  doubtless,  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  twin-lens  camera  for  hand  or 
stand  work.  The  construction  of  a  satisfactory  finder  is  apparently  one 
of  the  things  which  they  do  better  in  France,  judging  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  recently  introduced  instrument  which  appears  in  our  contem¬ 
porary,  the  Photo-Gazette: — 

“  The  finder,  or  meter — for  the  instrument  acts  as  both — is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  M.  Benoist,  and  is  placed  on  the  market  by  the  house  of  Krauss, 
of  Paris.  It  is  of  the  direct-vision  type,  but  differs  so  widely  from 
previous  instruments  that  some  explanation  of  the  principles  involved  in 
its  construction  may  well  be  given.  Before  doing  so,  let  it  be  said  that 
M.  Benoist  claims  for  his  invention  that  it  can  be  used  for  any  focal 
length  of  lens,  for  any  size  of  plate,  and  however  the  lens  may  be  dis¬ 
placed  (horizontally  or  vertically)  from  its  central  position  ;  and,  further, 
that  it  enables  the  distance  of  an  object  in  the  field  of  vision  to  be  at 
once  ascertained  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  the  focal  extension  of  the 
camera  being  adjusted  without  the  trouble  of  focussing  or  reference  to 
any  numerical  tables. 

“  The  finder  is  purely  geometrical  in  principle,  having  no  lenses  or 
mirrors  attached,  and  its  action  depends  on  several  well-known  laws  of 
perspective,  the  first  of  which  (vide  later)  was  first  utilised  by  Davanne 
some  years  ago  in  his  “  Chercheur  focimetrique,”  and  afterwards  by 
Barton  in  his  “lens-finder”  ( Year-Book  of  Photography ,  1882, p.  165).  Tne 
sensitive  plate  and  the  second  nodal  point  of  a  lens  constitute  the  base 
and  the  apex  respectively  of  a  quadrangular  pyramid,  the  opposite  system 
of  which,  having  for  its  apex  the  first  nodal  point,  will  embrace  the 
subject  photographed.  If  a  pyramid  be  constructed  parallel  to  this 
latter,  the  apex  being  exactly  at  the  optical  centre  of  the  eye,  this  visual 
pyramid  will  take  in  precisely  the  same  field  as  the  optical  pyramid,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  eye  and  the  objective  occupy  practically  the  same  position. 
This  visual  pyramid  might  be  built  up  by  using  a  sight  hole  some 
distance  behind  a  diaphragm — the  usual  arrangement  in  view-meters  of 
the  direct-vision  type — but  the  use  of  a  sight  hole  does  not  admit  of  the 
optical  centre  of  the  eye  being  always  placed  exactly  at  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid,  and,  in  order  to  realise  this  absolutely  essential  condition,  a 
different  arrangement  is  adopted  by  M.  Benoist.  This  consists  of  two 
diaphragms  or  frames  forming  two  sections  of  the  pyramid,  and  so  placed 
that  the  distance  between  them  is  always  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  in  use,  whilst,  if  the  eye  is  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  smaller  and  nearer  diaphragm,  which  is  black,  appears  exactly 
coincident  with  the  larger,  which  is  white,  the  eye  will  then  have  its  optical 
centre  exactly  coincident  with  the  apex  of  the  pyramid.  If  the  lens  is  dis¬ 
placed  from  its  central  position  to  any  given  extent  and  in  any  given  direc¬ 
tion,  the  identity  of  the  visual  and  photographic  field  is  sustained  by 
displacing  the  second  or  white  diaphragm  to  an  extent  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
the  displacement  of  the  lens  and  in  the  same  direction.  Lastly,  the  instru¬ 
ment  can  be  used  for  focussing;  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  ratio  of  the  height 
of  an  object  to  its  projection  in  perspective  in  a  plane  parallel  to  its  own  is 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  respective  distances  of  the  eye  from  the  object, 
and  from  the  plane  of  projection.  The  white  diaphragm  is  used  as  a 
plane  cuf  projection,  and  is  divided  by  a  series  of  black  threads  (horizontal 
and  vertical)  into  a  number  of  squares  of  such  empirical  dimensions  that, 
when  the  eye  is  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  visual  pyramid  and  sees  a 
person  covering  one,  two,  or  three,  &c.,  squares  in  the  plane  of  projection, 
the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  person  is  equal  to — 
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times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  focal  extension  of  the  camera  is 
at  once  arrived  at  (from  the  usual  equations)  by  moving  the  objective 
forward  or  of  its  focal  length  when  focussed  on  an  in¬ 

finitely  distant  object.  A  scale  is  therefore  fixed  alongside  the  sliding 
portion  of  the  camera,  graduated  into  hundredths  of  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens,  the  graduations  being  numbered  0,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  The  number  of 
squares  giving  the  apparent  height  of  an  object  is  therefore  the  number 
of  the  graduation  to  which  the  camera  must  be  extended,  a  slight  cor¬ 
rection  being  applied  to  allow  for  the  eye  being  slightly  above  the  back 
focus  of  the  lens. 

“  Lastly,  the  finder  makes  the  use  of  any  spirit  levels  on  the  camera 
unnecessary,  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  adjust  the  sides  of  the 
diaphragm  parallel  to  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  in  the  subject. 

“  The  practical  form  in  which  M.  Benoist’s  instrument  is  turned  out  is 
as  follows  :  The  two  diaphragms  are  attached  by  means  of  spring  hinges 
to  a  baseboard,  graduated  into  millimetres,  the  smaller  diaphragm  being 
movable  to  and  fro.  The  baseboard  is  fixed  on  the  camera  so  that  it  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  The  diaphragms  are  turned  up,  and  the 
distance  between  them  adjusted  to  one- fifth  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
The  white  diaphragm  is  made  to  slide  in  its  plane  vertically  and  hori¬ 
zontally.  Two  scales,  graduated  into  millimetres,  measure  its  displace¬ 
ment,  the  zero  graduation  corresponding  to  a  central  position.  When 
using  the  meter,  the  camera  is  raised  in  the  hand  and  the  meter  placed 
level  with  the  eye,  the  position  of  which  is  adjusted  so  that  the  black  dia¬ 
phragm  just  blots  out  the  white  one.  When  this  is  the  caee,  the  eye 
sees  precisely  the  amount  of  field  included  on  the  plate.  With  a  stand 
camera,  the  camera  is  pointed  in  the  best  direction,  and,  if  in  selecting 
the  view  with  the  meter  any  displacement  of  the  white  diaphragm  is 
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made,  the  lens  is  moved  in  the  same  direction  five  times  the  distance. 
For  focussing,  the  number  of  squares  which  a  person  subtends  gives  at 
once  the  number  of  the  graduation  to  which  the  camera  must  be  ex¬ 
tended.  This  adjustment  can  be  made  as  rapidly  as  to  permit  of  the 
focus  being  adjusted  or  changed  immediately  before  releasing  the 
shutter.  In  fact,  after  a  little  practice,  all  the  operations  described 
above  will  be  found  to  require  only  a  second  or  two.” 

— - — « - - 

“STEREOSCOPIC  EFFECT  (?)  FROM  SINGLE  PHOTOGRAPHS.” 

Me.  H.  H.  Hill,  of  Chicago,  has  attacked  this  problem,  and  has  made 
“  a  binocular  optical  instrument,  in  which  but  one  picture  is  needed 
instead  of  two,  as  in  the  ordinary  stereoscope.”  We  give  the  description 
of  the  instrument  in  Mr.  Hill’s  own  words. 

Fig.  1  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  instrument;  fig.  2,  a  perspective  view 
of  the  picture  holding  wires;  fig.  3,  a  sectional  plan  view,  taken  through 
fig.  1 ;  and  fig.  4,  a  sectional  plan  view  of  a  modified  form  of  the 
instrument. 

“  In  making  my  improved  optical  instrument,  by  which  the  stereoscopic 
effect  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  single  picture  instead  of  a  double 
one,  I  make  a  ease,  a,  which  may  be  of  any  desired  material.  This  case 
is  provided  with  two  viewing  tubes,  b  and  b1,  arranged  a  proper  distance 


apart  to  suit  the  eyes,  which  will  usually  be  about  two  and  a  half  inches. 
At  the  inner  end  of  these  viewing  tubes  are  arranged  lenses,  b  and  b1,  of 
the  ordinary  construction.  As  shown  in  figs.  1  and  3,  these  viewing 
tubes  are  arranged  at  one  side  of  the  case  of  the  instrument.  The  case 
should  also  be  provided  with  a  handle,  c,  to  enable  a  user  to  easily  hold 
it  in  position.  Within  the  case — in  the  forms  shown  in  figs.  1  and  3 — I 
arrange  two  mirrors,  d  and  d1,  set  at  such  angles  as  that  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  picture  to  be  viewed  will  strike  the  mirrors  and  be  reflected, 
respectively,  through  the  lenses,  b  and  b1,  on  parallel  lines  to  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder.  To  support  and  hold  the  picture  in  place  to  be  viewed,  I 
arrange  picture-holding  wires,  e.  These  wires  are  preferably  formed  of 
a  single  piece  of  spring  wire,  attached  to  the  case  by  a  screw,  e ,  and 
passing  through  staples,  e1,  which  serve  to  holdj  them  in  proper  position, 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  free  ends  of  the  wires  to  be  sprung 
apart  to  accommodate  pictures  of  different  sizes.  The  free  ends  of  the 


wires  are  bent  into  loops,  e2,  adapted  to  receive  and  embrace  the  ends  of 
the  card  on  which  the  picture  is  mounted.  The  rays  of  light  from  the 
centre  of  the  picture  pass  to  the  mirrors,  n  and  d1,  whence  they  are 
reflected  through  the  lenses  and  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  as 
represented  by  dotted  lines  in  fig.  3.  This  causes  two  images  of  the 
single  picture  to  be  produced  in  the  mirrors,  and  to  be  transmitted  from 
the  mirrors  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  so  that  the  impression  of  a  single 
perspective  view  is  created. 

“  In  fig.  4  I  have  arranged  the  viewing  tubes  opposite  the  picture,  and 
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two  refracting  prisms,  f  and  f1,  are  placed  in  front  thereof.  The  rays  o 
light  from  the  picture  to  be  viewed  striking  these  prisms  will  be  refracted 
and  transmitted  through  the  lenses  to  the  eyeB  of  the  beholder,  as  shown 
in  dotted  lines.  In  this  way  two  images  are  obtained  from  a  single 
picture,  which,  being  transmitted  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  on  parallel 
lines,  have  the  appearance  of  a  single  picture,  the  practical  effect  being 
that  a  perspective  impression  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  single  picture 
instead  of  a  double  one.” 

[Stereoscopic  photography  would  be  reduced  to  its  utmost  sim¬ 
plicity  if  the  duplication  by  reflectors  or  prisms  of  a  single  photo¬ 
graph  and  the  examination  of  the  two  identical  pictures  in  the 
stereoscope  gave  the  required  effect  of  relief  and  solidity.  But  the 
system  above  described  does  not — and  cannot — accomplish  so  much 
As  Mr.  Hill's  object  is  presumably  to  present  to  the  eyes  two  exactly 
similar  photographs,  why  does  he  not  dispense  with  his  reflectors 
and  prisms,  make  two  prints  from  the  same  negative,  mount  them 
side  by  side  on  a  card,  and  examine  them  through  an  ordinary 
stereoscope  ?  This  would  save  the  cost  of  the  prisms  or  mirrors,  and 
it  would  also  conclusively  show  that  true  stereoscopic  relief  is  no 
more  obtainable  from  two  identical  photographs  than  it  is  from  a 
single  one. — Ed  ] 


HANGING  THE  PALL  MALL  EXHIBITION. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  gave,  last  week,  a  succinct  account  of  the 
procedure  of  the  Selecting  Committee  of  the  forthcoming  Pall  Mall 
Exhibition,  with  details  as  to  the  time  taken  to  perform  the  very  simple 
duty  of  separating  the  reasonably  good  pictures  from  the  hopelessly  bad. 
As  we  always  like  to  give  our  readers  as  early  information  as  possible  of 
all  that  is  of  interest  in  the  photographic  world,  even  though  it  be  of  so 
trivial  a  nature  as  that  which  our  contemporary  has  printed,  and,  knowing 
the  incorruptibility  of  the  Hanging  Committee,  and  that  a  personal  appeal 
from  ourselves  to  divulge  anything  connected  with  the  Exhibition  would 
be  futile,  we  hatched  a  scheme  for  obtaining  early  information  concerning 
the  Exhibition. 

It  had  come  to  our  knowledge  that  the  Hanging  Committee  were  wont 
to  resort  to  a  refreshment  establishment  not  far  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gallery  about  midday  after  their  morning’s  labours,  and  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  sit  at  a  certain  table.  Our  scheme  was  to  employ  a  private 
detective  to  sit  at  an  adjacent  table  to  listen  to  and  report  what  he  couid 
of  the  conversation  that  took  place.  Accordingly  we  applied  to  several 
known  private  inquiry  agents  to  supply  a  suitable  person.  We  were 
unable  to  find  exactly  the  man  we  wanted,  and  finally  decided  to  disguise 
our  own  porter  and  send  him. 

On  our  man’s  return  to  the  office,  we  summoned  our  shorthand  clerk, 
and  the  following  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  verbatim  account  of  our 
man’s  report : — 

“  I  knowed  the  gents  directly  they  come  in  cos’  they  was  so  excited, 
and  cos’  they  all  said  they  wanted  somethink  to  drink.  The  gent  with 
the  grey  beard,  ’e  arsted  them  if  they  would  have  a  drop  of  champagne 
and  they  all  ses  yes.  So  he  orders  arf  a  dozen,  and  wile  it  was  a 
cornin’  they  all  sets  to  eatin’  bread  and  butter  like  mad.  Then  one 
of  ’em  ses  he  don't  think  the  water  colour  society  knowed  much  about 
decoration,  they  orter  painted  the  ceilin’  a  nice  quiet  grey.  Then 
another  gent,  a  stoufcish  gent  wif  a  wite  choker,  ses  it  orter  been  brown 
paper  and  theres  nothin  like  brown  paper  for  everythin’,  and  another 
smallish  gent  with  moustaches  ses  how  ’e  thinks  it  orter  been,  and  they 
all  sets  to  rowin’  for  about  a  quarter  an  hour.  Then  one  of  the  gents 
ses  something  orter  be  chucked  cos’  it  taint  a  photergrarf,  and  the  gent  wif 
the  choker  ses  ’e  likes  ’em  wen  they  aint  photergrarfs,  and  another  ! 
gent  ses  ’e  likes  ’em  a  little  like  a  photergrarf  but  not  too  much,  and 
they  all  sets  to  rowin’  again  except  the  gent  wif  the  grey  wiskers  and  the 
gent  wif  the  grey  beard,  they  never  does  no  rowin’  but  keeps  on  a 
sippin’  of  their  wine  and  a  swallerin’  of  their  grub. 

“  After  they’d  done  a  rowin’  they  all  talks  about  the  great  surprise,  and 
from  what  I  could  find  out,  a  gent  wot  ’adn’t  sent  nothing  to  the 
Exhibition  for  a  lot  of  years,  but  wot  ’ad  always  been  a  jawin'  about  what 
other  people  orter  do,  ’ad  sent  a  pictur  which  was  a  fair  knock-out,  and 
orter  give  everybody  fits,  especially  if  they  looked  at  it  through  a 
magnifine  glass.  Some  of  ’em  thought  it  ortent  to  be  looked  at  through 
a  magnifine  glass,  and  some  of  ’em  thought  it  warn’t  worf  nuffin  if  yer  , 
didn’t ;  but  they  all  thought  it  was  a  fair  knock-out,  and  if  it  wasn’t  it 
orter  be.  Then  one  of  the  gents,  ’im  wif  the  black  beard,  begins  a 
torkin’  about  birches  a  breakin’,  and  another  gent  ses  ’e  orter  ’ad  it 
when  he  was  young,  and  they,  all  larfs.  Then  they  bring  out  their 
cigars,  and  seems  to  get  a  bit  friendly,  and  torks  about  as  ’ow  they 
chucked  everybody  as  they  didn’t  like,  and  copped  all  the  posteses  and 
honour  for  theirselves,  and  as  ’ow  the  Salon  wouldn’t  be  in  it  ’cept  they 
got  a  man  wot  draws  mackarels  on  the  pavement  with  ehorks  to  ’elp  ’em, 
but  they  didn’t  think  as  no  self-respectin’  pavement  artist  would  do  it 
for  ’em. 

“  Then  one  of  the  gents  says  as  how  Lord  Crawford  was  a  goin’  to  leave 
’em  cos  he  couldn’t  keep  ’em  in  order,  and  another  of  ’em  ses,  if  Lord 
1  Crawford  couldn’t,  there  wasn’t  nobody  what  could,  and  they  couldn’t  go 
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,o  South  Kensington  cos  of  the  revylations  wieh  was  shockin’,  and  there 
wasn’t  nobody  as  could  keep  ’em  in  order  wot  ’adn’t  revylations.  Then 
me  of  ’em  ses  as  how  they’d  been  their  hour  and  a  ’arf  over  their  lunch, 
md  they’d  better  go  back,  and  then  goes  out  a  smokin’  of  their  cigars.” 

That  is  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  us  and  faithfully  reported  ;  but, 
ilthough  our  messenger’s  reputation  for  veracity  is  unimpeachable,  we 
ind  it  difficult  to  accept  his  account  without  some  reservations.  Be  that 
is  it  may,  we  thought  our  readers  would  like  to  know  the  result  of  our 
mdeavours  to  get  them  the  earliest  information  on  a  matter  of  such  im- 
jortance  as  to  how  the  hanging  of  the  pictures  at  Pall  Mall  is  really  done, 
md  we  trust  our  efforts  may  be  not  altogether  unappreciated. 


OUR  FIRST  EFFORTS. 

3efoee  the  Leeds  Camera  Club,  at  its  last  meeting,  a  lecture  on  “  Our 
First  Efforts  ”  was  given  by  Mr.  Heywood,  who  said  that,  while  photo¬ 
graphy  was  a  most  fascinating  study,  he  felt  sure  no  one  could  boast  of 
lis  efforts  at  the  beginning  of  it.  It  was  said  that  photography  could  not 
ie  ;  but,  when  the  beginner  found,  on  developing  his  plates,  that  buildings 
eaned  and  assumed  all  shapes  except  perpendicular,  or,  when  trying  his 
prentice  hand  at  portraiture  on  his  lady  or  other  friends,  and  saw  the 
mtrageous  distortions  he  invariably  produced,  his  opinion  of  the  veracity 
>f  the  camera  became  considerably  modified,  and,  in  the  majority  of 
jases,  he  took  straight  back  to  the  dealer  his  faulty  camera.  Or  again, 
vhen,  perhaps,  having  got,  as  he  thinks,  a  good  exposure,  on  pouring  on 
lis  developer  he  sees  the  image  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  it  is  gone  for 
wer,  a  plate  of  uniform  blackness  resulting,  he  at  once  makes  up  hia 
mind  to  try  another  dealer  for  his  next  batch  of  plates.  Now  in  these 
ind  many  other  similar  predicaments  Mr.  Heywood  said  he  would  give  to 
the  beginner  Punch's  advice,  “  Don’t.” 

Don’t  blame  the  camera,  lens,  plates,  or  other  material,  but  just  sit 
lown  and  think  it  over,  and  you  will  find  it  is  the  man  who  is  at  fault. 
Jet  as  far  away  as  you  can  at  the  first  from  the  kind  inquiries  of  anxious 
'riends,  and  practise  on  your  own  account.  Personally,  he  recommended 
in  attic,  having  a  good  view  of  chimneypots.  They  made  capital 
mbjects  for  a  beginner ;  they  remain  quiet  (generally  speaking)  until  you 
rave  done  with  them,  and,  unlike  personal  sitters,  do  not  upset  your 
lerves  by  asking,  “  How  you  are  going  on  ?”  at  a  critical  moment.  Then, 
laving  made  a  few  varying  exposures,  use  one  developer  and  make  of 
ilate  until  you  are  master  of  its  eccentricities.  Don’t  be  afraid  of 
isking  your  more  advanced  friends  for  advice ;  you  will  derive  great 
lenefit  from  them.  Remember  they  have  been  in  the  same  difficulty. 
Don’t  be  careless  ;  the  most  absolute  cleanliness  is  necessary  ;  keep  each 
.ray  for  its  own  chemical.  In  outdoor  work  remember  you  are  using  the 
•ays  of  actinic  light  to  act  on  your  sensitive  plate,  that  these  rays  vary 
it  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  also  at  different  periods  of  the  day. 

There  are  plenty  of  books  and  periodicals  which  deal  with  these 
particulars,  and  don’t  forget  to  study  them.  Actinometers  are  useful, 
)ut  will  not  always  apply,  for  there  are  certain  rays  of  light  which,  while 
icting  quickly  on  the  plate,  do  not  appreciably  affect  the  sensitive  paper 
n  the  actinometer.  When  you  begin  printing,  in  using  silver  or 
dbumenised  papers,  print  several  shades  deeper  than  is  apparently 
equired.  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  look  at  it  out  of  its  printing  frame,  for 
f  you  once  get  it  out  you  will  not  get  it  back  again.  Don’t  print  in  the 
un,  and,  when  toning,  don’t  handle  the  prints  unnecessarily. 

Don’t  touch  your  hypo  till  you  have  done  wish  your  toning,  or  stains 
fill  assuredly  result.  Wash  carefully  and  thoroughly,  but  don’t  leave 
hem  all  night  swimming  about  in  the  bath,  there  is  no  need  for  it 
ISndeavour  to  work  intelligently.  Think  twice  before  acting  once,  and 
rou  will  soon  find  you  have  something  done  which  is  creditable.  All  our 
uembers  are  learners,  and  the  most  advanced  workers  by  their  experience 
constantly  feel  that  they  can  do  better. 

A  pleasant  discussion  ensued  amongst  the  fifty- four  members  present, 
xposiires  and  development  being  generally  dealt  with,  and  some  amusing 
xpeiiences  of  their  first  efforts  being  given. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Hejwood  for  his 
nstructive  and  entertaining  lecture. 

The  President  (Mr.  W.  J.  Warren)  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  so  many 
lew  members,  and  he  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome. 

• - - - - - - — 

A  PORTABLE  DEVELOPING  APPARATUS. 

la.  A.  S.  Coblenz,  of  Hoehston  Miin,  has  devised  an  apparatus 
vhereby  negatives,  taken  on  tour  or  otherwise,  may  be  developed  and  fixed 
vithout  the  use  of  a  dark  room. 

The  apparatus,  which  is  illustrated  in  longitudinal  vertical  section  in 
he  accompanying  drawing,  consists  of  a  developing  tray  or  box,  a, 
laving  a  permanent  cover,  a,  extending  over  about  one-third  of  its  length 
rona  the  back  end.  To  this  end  of  the  box  are  connected  inlet  and  out- 
et  pipes,  b,  for  the  solutions  bent  at  right  angles,  and  having  a  common 
filing  and  emptying  mouth,  b,  closed  by  a  stopper,  whereby  the  pouring 
Q  and  out  of  the  solutions  may  be  effected  without  access  of  light  to  the 
nterior  of  the  developing  tray.  The  tray  is  provided  with  a  cover,  c, 
linged  at,  c1,  to  the  back  end  of  the  tray,  the  cover  extending  over  and 

. 


enclosing  the  whole  top  of  the  tray,  the  cover  having  downwardly  pro¬ 
jecting  flanged  sides,  c,  which  closely  embrace  the  sides  of  the  tray,  this 
cover  consisting,  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  of  a  frame  fitted  with 
superposed  red  and  orange  glass  plates,  d,  forming  a  window  for  lighting 
the  interior  of  the  tray.  To  exclude  unnecessary  light,  the  window  is 
provided  with  a  sliding  shutter,  e,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  lid,  f,  hinged  at 
/.  The  forward  part  of  the  cover,  c,  is  formed  with  a  rising  domed 
portion  as  at  c1,  the  inclined  front  side  of  the  dome  having  binocular  eye- 
tubes,  g,  fitted  with  an  orange  plate,  g,  and  closed  by  a  sliding  shutter,  g1, 
which  is  only  opened  during  observation.  The  position  of  the  eye  tubes 


on  the  domed  part  of  the  cover  is  such  as  to  afford  a  view  of  the  whole 
plate  undergoing  development. 

The  apparatus  is  used  as  follows:  By  means  of  an  ordinary  light- 
excluding  sleeve  bag  the  plate  is  introduced  into  the  tray,  the  cover,  c, 
being  raised  for  the  purpose  as  shown  in  dotted  lines.  The  cover,  c, 
being  closed  and  the  shutters,  e  and  g1,  being  also  closed  the  developer 
may  be  introduced  in  open  daylight  through  the  filling  orifice,  b,  and, 
when  it  is  desired  to  observe  the  progress  of  development,  the  slide,  e,  of 
the  window  is  drawn  out  as  indicated  in  dotted  lines  with  one  hand,  and, 
the  eyes  being  applied  close  to  the  eyepieces,  the  shutter,  g1,  of  the  sight 
holes  is  opened  with  the  other  hand,  whereby  the  operation  can  be  suffi- 
cently  observed.  When  development  is  complete,  the  developer  is  poured 
off  and  the  fixing  solution  introduced,  and,  after  the  time  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  fixing,  the  plate  can  be  removed. 


♦ 


PRESTWICH’S  BAS-RELIEF  PROCESS. 

Fig.  1  is  a  plan  of  an  intaglio  block  for  making  a  cameo,  and  fig.  2 
represents  a  card  having  the  picture  or  image  to  be  embossed  (and  which 
has  been  previously  outlined  thereon)  cut  out  and  removed.  Fig.  3  is  a 
plan  of  the  receiving  and  pressing  box,  and  fig.  4  an  enlarged  longi¬ 
tudinal  section,  showing  all  the  parts  arranged  in  position  ready  for  the 
pressure  and  embossing  process. 

Mr.  Prestwich  first  prepares,  as  far  as  convenient,  an  intaglio  by 
carving  or  engraving  in  a  block  of  wood  or  plaque  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
as  b  (fig.  1),  the  portrait  or  picture,  a,  which  is  to  be  embossed  or 
raised  up. 

To  the  end  that  correct  registration  in  all  subsequent  operations  may 
be  effected,  he  makes  permanent  holes,  p,  for  receiving  registering  pins, 


Vs 


p,  in  convenient  positions  near  to  the  margin  of  the  block,  b,  which  is 
to  be  carved  or  engraved,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  He  then  places  and  fixes 
on  the  face  of  the  said  block,  b,  a  piece  of  thin  cardboard,  c,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  said  block,  b,  and  registers  the  same  by  the  pins,  p.  A  tracing 
of  the  portrait  or  picture  to  be  embossed  is  now  made  by  placing  on  the 
block  a  piece  of  thin  or  tracing  paper,  underneath  which  is  a  piece  of 
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carbon  paper;  by  following  tbe  outlines  and  details  with  a  pencil  or 
stylus  a  correct  drawing  of  the  picture  in  reverse  is  produced.  This 
reversed  picture  tracing  is  now  laid  and  registered  by  the  pins,  p ,  in  the 
required  position  on  the  sheet  of  cardboard,  c,  fixed,  as  stated,  upon  the 
block,  b,  the  carbon  paper  being  placed  underneath  the  traced  outline, 
and  details  of  the  picture  are  again  traced  over,  thus  leaving  the  picture 
upon  the  cardboard  sheet. 

The  outline  of  the  picture,  together  with  the  card,  c,  underlying  same, 
is  now  cut  through,  and  the  cut-out  central  parts,  c1,  of  both  paper  and 
card  removed,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 

These  cut-out  representations,  c1,  of  the  picture  in  card  and  tracing 
paper  he  uses  as  guides  for  the  subsequent  work  of  completing  the 
carving  of  the  intaglio,  i.e.,  as  to  depths  and  other  details,  and  thereby 
he  is  enabled  to  obtain  the  precise  positions  and  effects  of  all  detail  of 
the  picture  with  great  accuracy.  By  laying  the  cut-out  card,  c,  upon  the 
block,  b,  and  piercing  holes  therein  exactly  corresponding  to  those  already 
made  in  the  said  block  as  described,  he  is  enabled  to  accurately  register 
all  pictures  subsequently  to  be  embossed  from  the  same  cameo  by 
means  of  the  registering  pins,  p,  and  holes,  p,  referred  to. 

After  completion  of  the  intaglio  carving  in  the  block,  b,  he  proceeds  to 
make  a  cameo,  d.  This  he  does  by  filling  the  intaglio  with  plaster  of 
Paris  or  some  other  suitable  plastic  substance.  During  the  operation  he 
leaves  the  cardboard,  c  (out  of  which  the  centre  part,  c1,  viz.,  the  figure 
or  image,  has  been  cut),  in  the  position  upon  the  block,  b,  already 
described,  and  he  fills  in  the  plaster  to  the  level  of  its  surface.  When 
the  plastic  cameo  is  set  and  dry,  it  is  lifted  off  the  block,  b,  together 
with  the  cardboard,  c,  and  can  be  readily  and  artistically  trimmed,  and 
any  required  corrections  and  improved  details  made. 

The  next  operation  is  to  replace  the  cameo,  d,  in  its  original  position  in 
the  intaglio,  and  by  glue  or  other  adhesive  to  mount  upon  its  back  a 
card  or  wood  block,  e,  of  the  same  size  as  the  block,  b,  and  in  said  card 
he  makes  register  holes  exactly  corresponding  with  those  in  said  block,  b. 
He  next  places  the  mounted  cameo  (face  upward)  in  a  box  or  frame,  f 
(fig.  3),  having  a  solid  back,  /.  Any  number  of  copies  of  the  same  picture 
can  now  be  registered  for  embossing  by  placing  the  cut-out  cardboard 
or  paper  over  the  picture  in  correct  position  of  outline.  A  pricker  is 
then  passed  through  the  registering  pinholes,  p,thus  giving  corresponding 
holes  through  the  mount  of  the  picture.  The  photograph  or  picture, 
m,  which  is  to  be  treated  and  raised  up,  and  which  has  already  been 
mounted  on  thick  blotting  or  other  suitable  paper  or  cardboard  the  full 
size  of  the  box  frame,  f,  is  now  laid  on  the  cameo ;  in  some  cases  the 
cardboard  or  sheet,  c,  out  of  which  the  centre  figure,  c1,  had  been  cut  as 
described,  may  be  then  placed  upon  and  over  the  portrait  to  be  em¬ 
bossed,  in  correct  register  of  outline,  but  the  use  of  the  cut  card  at  this 
period  is  not  essential. 

The  picture  having  been  placed  upon  and  with  its  back  to  the  cameo, 
absolutely  correct  position  is  assured  by  means  of  the  registering  pin¬ 
holes  and  pins.  An  open  frame  (g  fig).  3,  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  that 
clamps  or  otherwise,  conveniently  upon  the  said  box  frame,  f,  and  its 
shown  at  f,  in  fig.  3,  is  now  laid  and  fastened  by  screws,  such  as  s,  or  by 
contents  so  as  to  firmly  grip  the  margin  of  the  mount  of  the  picture,  m  ; 
this  is  to  prevent  any  buckling  of  the  picture  while  being  pressed  out, 
and  at  this  stage  the  pins,  p,  having  performed  their  function,  may  be 
withdrawn.  A  thick  elastic  indiarubber  pad,  t,  about  §  in.  thick,  is  now 
placed  on  the  face  of  the  picture,  then  a  block  of  wood,  w,  is  laid  on  the  top 
of  rubber  pad,  t,  and  the  arrangement  is  complete.  The  above-described 
arrangement  of  the  parts  is  well  shown  in  the  longitudinal  section  (fig.  4), 
which  also  shows  the  card,  c,  applied  upon  the  picture.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  the  whole  of  the  parts  superposed  within  the  frames  is  subjected  to 
pressure  applied  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  h  h,  in  any  usual  or  con¬ 
venient  way ;  when  the  pressure  is  removed  and  the  photograph  or 
picture  removed  from  the  frame,  it  will  be  found  to  be  embossed  with 
all  the  form  and  detail  of  the  cameo,  d,  by  which  it  has  been  raised  up. 
It  can  then  at  once  be  removed  from  the  frame  and  mounted  on  a  suit¬ 
able  cardboard,  or  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  first  back  up  the  raised 
part  with  wool  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  prevent  any  subsequent  sinking  of 
the  embossing. 


THE  ARCTIC  LIGHT. 

Lieutenant  Peaky,  in  his  recent  book  of  Arctic  travel,  gives  the  following 
vivid  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  Arctic  light :  “  The  Arctic  sun,  in  clear 
weather,  is  as  brilliant  as  the  sun  of  any  southern  latitude.  When  this 
brilliancy  is  increased  by  reflection  from  an  interminable  and  absolutely 
unrelieved  glistening  white  surface  of  snow,  lifted  into  the  highly  rarefied 
and  pure  upper  strata  of  the  Arctic  atmosphere,  the  intensity  of  light  is 
something  that  can  be  only  realised  by  one  who  has  actually  experienced 
it.  The  pungent  quality  of  this  blinding  glare  is  such  that  the  strongest 
eye  can  endure  it  unaided  only  for  a  few  hours.  A  man  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  Great  Ice  in  midsummer,  with  no  means  of  protecting  his 
eyes,  would  be  as  utterly  helpless  at  the  end  of  a  day  as  a  blind  kitten. 
The  traveller  across  the  ice-cap  must  keep  his  eyes  constantly  protected 
by  goggles  of  heavy  smoked  glass,  and  even  with  these  we  frequently, 
when  in  camp  and  trying  to  sleep,  were  obliged  to  guard  our  eyes  still 
further  by  a  strip  of  fur  tied  across  them,  to  exclude  the  light  which 
otherwise  would  penetrate  the  closed  lids . In  clear  weather,  the 


traveller  upon  this  white  waste  sees  but  the  snow,  the  sky,  the  sun.  In  ! 
cloudy  weather  even  these  disappear.  Many  a  time  I  have  found  myself  I 
in  such  weather  travelling  in  grey  space,  feeling  the  snow  beneath  my 
snow  shoes,  but  unable  to  see  it.  No  sun,  no  sky,  no  snow,  no  horizon— 
absolutely  nothing  that  the  eye  could  rest  upon  ;  zenith  and  nadir  alike,  an 
intangible  grey  nothingness.  As  far  as  my  eyes  gave  me  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  I  was  walking  upon  nothing.  The  strain,  both  physical  and  . 
mental,  of  this  blindness  with  wide  open  eyes  was  such  that,  after  a  time  i 
I  would  be  obliged  to  stop  until  tbe  passing  of  fog,  or  formation  of  higher:  I 
clouds,  gave  me  something  to  keep  the  course  by.” 


NEW  METHODS  OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

In  the  course  of  experiments  conducted  with  the  object  of  confining 
Hertzian  waves  to  one  particular  direction,  and  of  preventing  of  such 
messages  being  taken  up  by  any  but  the  desired  receiver,  Professor  Karl 
Zickler,  of  Brunn,  Moravia,  has  come  to  some  interesting  results 
respecting  which  Engineering  says  :  The  apparatus  used  for  radiation 
telegraphy  are  such  that  transmitter  mirrors,  of  which  much  was  ex¬ 
pected  originally,  must  be  of  very  large  dimensions.  It  has  further  been 
ascertained  that  the  oscillatory  disturbances  emanating  from  the  customary 
forms  of  Hertzian  vibration  decrease  so  rapidly  in  amplitude  that  almost 
any  receiver  will  respond  to  some  extent.  By  means  of  syntony  secrecy 
can  hence  be  obtained  to  a  small  degree  only.  Professor  Oliver  Lodge 
has  realised  increased  discrimination  by  syntony  with  the  help  of  two 
separated  induction  coils,  in  which  the  magnetic  energy  exceeds  the 
electric  energy.  Professor  Zickler  has  had  recourse  to  the  fact,  which  he 
learned  from  Hertz’s  researches,  that  the  ultra-violet  rays  given  out  by 
an  ordinary  arc  lamp  facilitate  the  discharge  between  electrodes.  He  1 
concentrates  the  beams  of  an  arc  lamp  by  placing  it  between  a  concave  i 
mirror  and  lens.  Not  to  cut  off  the  ultra-violet  rays,  the  lens  must  be  1 
of  crystal ;  for  the  same  reason  the  mirror  should  not  be  made  of  glass  ' 
silvered  at  the  back.  A  glass  screen  fixed  in  front  of  the  crystal  lens 
will  not  disturb  the  visible  beam,  but  will  stop  the  ultra-violet  rays.  ' 
The  receiver  consists  essentially  of  a  spark  gap  inserted  in  the  secondary 
circuit  of  an  induction  coil,  and  of  a  coherer,  a  secondary  relay,  or  a 
telephone.  The  gap  is  too  wide  to  allow  the  discharge  to  pass  unless  the  1 
ultra-violet  rays  play  upon  the  receiver.  By  manipulating  the  glass  ' 
screen  after  the  manner  of  a  shutter  of  a  camera,  Morse  signals  can  be 
given.  Zickler  has  found  the  following  arrangement  most  suitable  :  A  I 
glass  chamber,  filled  with  rarefied  air  (partial  vacuum  of  200  millimetres 
of  mercury)  or  some  other  gas,  contains  the  two  spark  electrodes,  a 
sphere  and  a  disc,  both  made  of  platinum,  the  latter  inclined  at  45°  to 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  chamber,  like  the  anti-cathode  in  an  X-ray 
tube.  On  the  front  of  the  chamber,  which  is  closed  by  a  pane  of  crystal, 
is  fitted  a  telescope  tube  with  an  object-lens  of  crystal,  upon  which  the 
arc-light  beam  falls.  The  length  of  the  spark  gap  is  not  altered,  but 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  adjusted  to  the  desired  degree  of 
sensitiveness. 

In  the  Elektrotechnische  Zeitschrift  Zickler  explains  that,  with  the 
imperfect  apparatus  at  his  disposal,  he  has,  as  yet,  only  been  able  to 
telegraph  through  a  distance  of  200  metres,  this  with  an  arc  lamp  of 
twenty-five  amperes  and  fifty-four  volts,  and  an  arc  of  ten  millimetres. 
The  concentrating  lens  of  the  receiver  was  not  required  in  that  instance ; 
the  weather  was  dull,  and  rain  threatening.  For  long-distance  signals 
we  should  want  strong  arc  lamps.  But  we  have  powerful  searchlights  at 
our  command,  especially  on"light-houses|and  on  board  ship,  where  this 
new  kind  of  telegraphy  might  be  utilised  for  communication  between 
vessels  and  the  shore  and  for  naval  operations.  This  is  an  application 
which  will  occur  to  everybody.  Zickler  also  speaks  of  communication 
between  fortresses  and  approaching  armies.  The  large  Schuckert  search¬ 
light  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  was  visible  at  Milwaukee,  eighty  miles  ; 
distant.  In  foggy  weather  the  arc  does  not  penetrate  very  far,  but  it  may 
be  possible  to  strengthen  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  alone  are  needed 
The  circuit  of  the  receiving  battery  and  induction  coil  would  permanently 
have  to  be  closed ;  the  current  consumption  would  be  insignificant, 
however.  The  call  does  not  cause  any  difficulties. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

One  of  the  discourses  at  the  British  Association  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Jackson,  who  commenced  by  referring  to  the  two  main  classes  of 
phosphorescent  phenomena,  viz.,  those  associated  with  chemical  change, 
and  thosa  accompanying  which  no  such  change  could  be  observed. 
Typical  examples  were  shown  of  phosphorescence  in  varying  conditions, 
such  as  quinine  and  fluorescein  in  the  path  of  an  electric  beam,  thallium 
illustrated  by  a  light  from  a  vacuum  tube,  Balmain’s  luminous  paint 
excited  by  burning  magnesium  wire.  The  light  given  out  by  heating  a 
mineral  (chlorophane)  was  shown,  and  then  examples  of  phosphorescence 
in  a  Crookes  tube  and  the  phosphorescence  under  X  rays  were  exhibited. 
After  a  short  description  of  the  condition  of  each  experiment,  such  as  the 
presence  of  ultra-violet  light,  &c.,  the  subject  was  divided  into  three 
heads,  viz. :  (1)  The  nature  of  the  substances  giving  out  the  phosphor¬ 
escent  light ;  (2)  The  character  of  that  light ;  (3)  The  nature  of  the 
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exciting  causes.  Under  the  first  head  the  question  of  the  purity  of  the 
substance  was  considered.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  while  in  many  cases 
the  addition  of  impurities  favoured  phosphorescence,  still,  pure  sub¬ 
stances  did  glow,  and  often  brilliantly.  Under  the  second  division,  viz., 
the  character  of  the  light  given  out,  stress  was  laid  upon  the  suggestion 
that  a  spectroscopic  study  of  the  phosphorescent  glows  of  many  substances 
showed  that  these  exhibited  a  general  resemblance  to  the  spectra  of  the 
same  substances  obtained  in  other  ways  ;  thus  the  glow  of  phosphorescent 
lime  showed  that  the  principal  intensity  of  the  light  was  grouped  about 
the  bands  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  a  calcium  flame.  Following  this 
suggestion,  the  question  of  possible  differences  in  the  complexity  of  the 
molecular  groupings  of  limes  from  different  sources  was  dealt  with,  and 
specimens  were  shown  of  limes  prepared  from  different  chemicals,  which 
gave  respectively  red,  orange,  green,  and  blue  glows.  The  colours  yielded 
were  stated  not  to  be  pure,  he.,  restricted  to  one  part  of  the  spectrum, 
but  to  appear  as  they  did  because,  for  instance,  in  the  orange  specimen, 
of  the  high  percentage  in  it  of  lime  of  a  molecular  constitution,  suited  to 
giving  out  that  light.  Next  the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes  was 
investigated.  It  was  stated,  keeping  to  lime  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  could  be  made  tolerably  pure,  that  this  body  could  have  phos¬ 
phorescence  excited  in  it  by  discharge  in  vacuo,  by  exposure  to  the  light 
of  the  sun,  to  X  rays,  to  the  light  of  the  electric  arc.  Taking  the  idea 
that  phosphorescence  could,  for  the  present,  be  looked  upon  as  response 
|to  rapid  oscillations,  it  was  suggested  that  the  response  might  in  some 
cases  be  direct,  or  the  effect  might  be  that  either  in  the  case  of  light 
iacting  or  under  the  discharge  in  vacuo  the  particles  of  the  phosphorescent 
substance  might  themselves  receive  a  charge,  and,  in  their  readiness  or 
reluctance  to  part  with  this  and  to  oscillate  in  consequence,  it  was 
thought  an  explanation  might  be  found  of  the  various  lengths  of  time 
over  which  the  ability  of  a  substance  to  phosphorescence  extended.  The 
actions  of  intense  cold  and  of  heat  were  dealt  with  in  connexion  with  this 
hypothesis.  Retaining  the  notion  of  oscillations,  the  various  sources  of 
these  were  referred  to,  the  chief  ones  being  electric  discharge,  light,  and 
chemical  combination.  In  connexion  with  this  latter  source,  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  manner  in  which  a  porous  substance  will  act  to 
favour  chemical  combination,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  porous  lime 
would  favour  the  oxidation  of  the  vapour  of  many  easily  oxidised  sub¬ 
stances,  and  would  in  turn  respond  to  the  oscillations  thus  set  up  and 
exhibit  phosphorescence,  faint  indeed,  but  of  the  same  kind  as  it  showed 
when  responding  to  oscillations  from  other  sources.  In  connexion  with 
his  it  was  stated  that,  since  many  substances  retained  the  power  of 
phosphorescence,  even  at  very  high  temperatures,  the  colours  of 
Afferent  incandescent  mantles  might  be  attributed  to  the  phosphor- 
iscence  of  the  substances  composing  them,  showing,  as  it  were,  through 
he  white  heat,  and  so  modifying  the  colour  of  the  light,  the  source  of 
he  necessary  rapid  oscillation  being  the  chemical  combination  of  coal  gas 
vith  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  attempt  having  been  made  to  bring  all 
he  phenomena  of  phosphorescence  under  modifications  of  one  general 
>rinciple,  an  experiment  was  shown  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the 
uddenness  of  the  discharge  in  vacuo  upon  the  brilliancy  of  the  phos- 
ihorescence. 


Jlciud  antr  Ilotcg. 

Photographic  Club.— Wednesday  evening,  September  28,  at  eight  o’clock, 
’aper  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Welfor  1. 

The  Austin-Edwards  Monthly  Film  Negative  Competition  — The 
rize  camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Norrie, 
8,  Cross-street,  Fraserburgh,  N.  B.,  for  his  negative,  Where  the  Melon  went. 
The  Hackney  Exhibition. — The  Judges  at  the  Exhibition  will  be  Messrs, 
homas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S.,  W.  J.  Byrne,  and  J.  B.  B.  Wellington.  The 
;reens  are  to  be  illuminated  by  acetylene,  supervised  by  Messrs.  Thorne  & 
loddle. 

The  prize-winners  in  the  Warwick  Monthly  Competition  for  September  are  : 
irst  prize,  207.,  Mr.  Herbert  Evans,  6,  Market-place,  Kettering  ;  second  prize, 
)7.,  Mr.  A.  E.  Casson,  18  Burlington-road,  Withington,  near  Manchester  ; 
lird  prize,  51.,  Mr.  Edwin  Matthews,  25,  East  Dulwich  Grove,  East  Dulwich. 
Ammonia  for  Extinguishing  Fires.— One  of  the  best  agents  for  ex- 
nguishing  fires,  according  to  the  National  Druggist,  is  liquid  ammonia, 
ithout  any  addition  whatever.  “We  have  personally  had  experience  with 
ie  almost  marvellous  power  of  this  substance  in  this  direction,”  says  the 
litor  of  that  journal.  “  In  one  instance,  where  fire  had  originated,  probably 
om  spontaneous  combustion,  in  a  pile  containing  several  tons  of  cotton  seed, 
id  the  interior  of  which  was  almost  a  solid  body  of  live  coal,  a  half  gallon  of 
nmonia  completely  smothered  the  fire.  In  another,  which  occurred  at 
ivenay,  France,  the  vapours  of  a  tank  containing  fifty  gallons  of  gasoline 
night  fire  in  the  linen  room  of  a  laundry.  The  room  was  instantly  a  mass  of 
ring  flames  ;  but  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  ammonia  water  thrown  into  it  com- 
etely,  and  almost  immediately,  extinguished  the  fire.  The  ammonia  was  in 
glass  demijohn  in  an  apothecary’s  shop  next  door  to  the  laundry,  and  was 
rown  into  the  room  by  the  druggist  as  an  experiment.  To  use  his  own 
ords  in  reporting  the  circumstance — in  the  Union  Pharmaceutique — M. 
mneau,  the  pharmacist,  says  :  ‘  The  effect  was  instantaneous,  torrents  of 
ack  smoke  rolled  upward  in  place  of  flames,  and  in  a  moment  every  trace  of 
■e  was  gone.  So  completely  was  the  fire  extinguished,  that  workmen  were 
abled  to  enter  the  room  almost  immediately,  where  they  found  the  iron  tank 
gasoline  intact.”  ’ 


Re  Harry  Marriott,  photographer,  the  Market  Place,  Peterborough. — The  - 
above-named  debtor  has  executed  a  deed  of  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  hie 
creditors,  under  which  Mr.  Richard  W.  Parr,  accountant,  Peterborough,  is 
trustee.  The  unsecured  liabilities  are  returned  at  7007.,  and  the  assets,  after 
deducting  the  claims  of  preferential  creditors  payable  in  full,  are  estimated  at 
3007. 

Varnish  for  Photographs. — Varnishes  for  photographic  negatives  have 
to  meet  very  special  requirements.  They  must  be  colourless,  hard,  impervious, 
but  at  the  same  time  elastic  and  exceedingly  adhesive.  If  they  are  not  hard 
enough,  the  plate  is  injured  in  printing  the  positive  copies  ;  if  the  elasticity  is 
lacking,  the  negative  will  easily  tear  and  crack.  Another  important  require¬ 
ment  is  exacted  from  the  photograph  lacquer  :  with  hardness,  elasticity,  and 
viscosity,  it  must  dry  so  quickly  that  the  plate  can  be  retouched  immediately 
after  varnishing.  Following  are  some  recipes  for  photograph  varnishes  (by 
weight  thoughout)  :  1.  Sandarac,  16  ;  lavender  oil,  12  ;  chloroform,  2  ;  recti¬ 
fied  alcohol,  90.  Filter  off  all  insoluble  parts.  2  Place  shellac  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  extract  the  latter,  and  substitute  pure 
water  (shellac,  1  part ;  water.  8  parts),  whereupon  the  shellac  dissolves. 
3.  Take  shellac,  2  ;  sandarac,  12  ;  mastic,  12  ;  ether,  150.  Dissolve  entirely  and 
add  benzole,  9.  4.  Digest  dammar,  2,  with  acetone,  9,  in  a  well-closed  flask 

for  two  weeks  in  a  warm  place,  shaking  from  time  to  time  Then  pour  off 
from  the  insoluble  residue.  Several  coatings  are  required  of  this  lacquer,  which 
is  also  adapted  for  paper.  5.  Gum  lac,  75  ;  sandarac,  10  ;  alcohol  (95  per 
cent.),  915.  6.  Amber,  2;  copal,  2;  benzole,  4;  rectified  alcohol,  30.  7. 
Amber,  4  ;  copal  4  ;  mastic,  2 ;  petroleum  ether,  20  ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
40.  8.  Sandarac  40  ;  turpentine,  4 ;  lavender  oil,  5  ;  ether,  5 ;  absolute 
alcohol.  100.  9.  Mastic,  2 ;  turpentine,  2 ;  bleached  shellac,  10  ;  rectified  • 

spirit,  60.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  only  the  purest  ingredients  obtainable. — 
Fdrben-Zeitung. 

R.e  Tom  Smith,  photographer,  residing  and  carrying  on  business  at  7,  School- 
street,  Low  Moors,  Bradford. — The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  interested 
under  this  failure  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  at  the  offices  of  the  Official 
Receiver,  Bradford.  The  statement  of  affairs  filed  by  the  debtor,  disclosed 
gross  liabilities  amounting  to  6737.,  of  which  3467.  was  due  to  unsecured 
creditors.  The  assets  including  1147.,  the  estimated  surplus  from  securities 
in  the  hands  of  fully  secured  creditors,  were  returned  at  1697.,  after  deducting 
217.  for  the  claims  of  preferential  creditors,  payable  in  full.  The  deficiency 
was  returned  at  1777.  It  appeared  that  the  debtor  commenced  business  in. 
1875,  without  any  capital  of  his  own,  at  Low  Moor,  and  he  did  fairly  well  until 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  when,  chiefly  owing  to  competition,  his  trade  began 
to  decline.  His  turnover,  which  at  that  time  was  about  57.  per  week,  had  not 
for  the  last  four  years  averaged  more  than  27.  per  week.  He  would  have  been 
compelled  to  stop  years  ago  but  for  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  who  had  a  private 
income  of  907.  per  annum.  About  the  middle  of  August  he  called  his  creditors 
together,  and  proposed  to  execute  a  deed  of  assignment  ;  but,  as  the  principal 
creditor  refused  to  fall  in  with  that  arrangement,  the  debtor  was  compelled  to 
file  his  petition  in  bankruptcy.  After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Riley  moved,  and 
Mr.  Midgley  seconded,  that  Mr.  William  Lawson  be  appointed  trustee  to  act 
in  conjuuction  with  a  committee  of  inspection.  The  Official  Receiver  said  that 
was  a  very  unusual  course  to  take  in  such  a  small  estate.  Mr.  Riley  said  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  creditors  present,  as  there  were  certain  matters  wanted 
inquiring  into.  Eventually,  Mr.  Lawson  was  elected  trustee,  with  a  committee 
of  inspection. 


patent  fiftog. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  September  5  and 
September  10,  1898 : — 

Photometer  — No.  19,087.  “Illumination  Photometer.”  C.  W.  S.  Crawley. 
CflRONO-paOTOGRAPHY.— No.  19,220.  “  An  Improved  Machine  for  taking  and 

projecting  Chr mo-photographs.”  R.  Atchison. 

Lantern. — No.  19,282.  “  *  The  Combine,’  a  Lantern  for  Enlarging,  Reducing, 

and  Projection  in  all  kinds  of  Protographic  Processes.”  G.  B.  Cliff. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


September. 

Name  of  Society. 

26  . 

27 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

27  . 

28 

28  ..  .. 

28 . . 

29 . 

29 . 

30 . 

Subject. 


f  Kogelmann  and  the  Latent  Image . 
\  Philip  Everitt. 

J  Exhibition  of  Individual  Work.  G.  F. 
\  Lyndon,  J.P. 

Lantern  Evening:  Norway,  F.  A. Bridge. 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

Members’  Lantern  Night. 

Paper  by  W.  D.  Welford. 

Meeting  for  Conversation  and  Sale  of 
Papei  s. 

Stand  irds  and  Uncharitableness.  Walter 
D  Welford 

Intensification  and  Reduction,  John 
McIntosh. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

September  15, — Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  introduced  Mr.  R.  W.  Wicks,  of  Brighton,  and  showed 
a  number  of  cldud  negatives  made  for  him  by  Mr.  Wicks.  They  were  printed - 
in  carbon,  and  were  vignetted  off,  leaving  the  lower  half  of  the  plate  clear  fo  - 
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whatever  foreground  may  be  used.  To  prevent  damige  in  use,  from  scratching 
and  rough  wear,  the  films  were  treated  with  formalin. 

Mr.  Everitt  asked  whether  Mr.  Wicks  had  used  formalin  much  for  this 
purpose.  He  had  heard  complaints  that  formalin  used  for  hardening  gelatine 
films  caused  them  later  on  to  give  way,  oving  to  a  brittle  condition  which  set 
in,  and  split  up  upon  the  support.  He  was  rather  chary  himself  of  using  the 
stuff. 

Mr.  Wicks  said  this  present  application  of  formalin  was  at  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Henderson.  He  had  little  experience  of  its  use.  He  passed  round  a 
packet  of  double-transfer  carbon  prints,  chiefly  portraits,  purely  as  commercial 
productions. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  proceeded  to  show  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  slides  from  photographs  taken  during  his  recent  winter  trip  to 
Corsica,  accompanying  the  displiy  with  an  interesting  series  of  short  historical 
notes  and  descriptive  matter.  With  an  excellent  start  from  Ajaccio,  situated 
in  the  most  beautiful  scenery  that  can  be  imagined,  he  showed  the  principal 
sights  in  the  island,  with  its  old  castle?,  and  groves  of  palm,  orange,  and  lime 
trees,  the  numerous  Napoleonic  relics  ;  the  churches  and  cathedrals,  with  their 
handsome  interiors,  and  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people.  Corsica,  he  said, 
was  a  wonderful  place,  and  its  climate  magnificent.  The  panoramio  and  other 
slides  spoke  for  its  beauty,  though  deprived  of  the  rich  colouring  of  nature, 
and  well  merited  the  warm  reception  of  the  meeting. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

-September  14,— Mr.  H.  P.  Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  of  the  free-portrait  frauds  cropped  up  in  conversation,  and 
several  recollections  were  recounted.  Photographers’  insurance  policy  rates 
and  their  alleged  severity  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  discus¬ 
sion.  A  statement  made  in  the  same  room  by  a  barrister  was  repeated  to  the 
-effect.  that  a  policy  once  broken  was  void,  however  great  the  amount  of 
premium  paid  and  accepted  after  its  breach  by  the  Company,  and  that  therefore 
a  new  policy  should  be  substituted.  It  was  generally  allowed  that  insurance 
companies  were  generous  in  settling  claims,  and  the  question  arose  whether, 
in  a  case  of  total  loss,  a  policy-holder  woul  1  have  to  show  proof  that  every¬ 
thing  claimed  for  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Foxlee  gave  as  a  reason,  perhaps,  for  the  excessively  high  scale  for 
photographers,  that  there  could  be  so  little  salvage,  prints,  negatives,  lenses, 
&c.,  if  not  destroyed  by  fire,  receiving  equal  damage  by  water. 

Mr.  Williams  stated,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject,  that  a  bottle  of  collodion 
emulsion,  which  was  usually  kept  in  a  disused  oven,  was  forgotten,  and  in 
course  of  time  was  heated  very  considerably  on  a  fire  being  lit  in  the  grate. 
Whether  as  a  result  of  this  risky  proceeding  he  could  not  definitely  say,  but 
the  emulsion  was  extremely  rapid,  and  gave  a  fine  clear  image  with  no  fogging 
whatever. 

Mr.  Nesbit  said  that  some  experiments  that  Mr.  Warnerke  made  did  not 
-seem  to  confirm  this.  The  effect  of  the  heat  seemed  to  deprive  it  of  its  milky 
nature,  and  it  became  limpid  and  semi-transparent. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — On  Saturday,  10th  inst.,  at  the  invitation  of  Sir 
David  Salomons —communicated  to  the  President  of  the  Club —a  party  of 
twenty  members  travelled  down  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  where,  on  arriving  about 
twop.m.,  they  were  met  by  members  of  the  local  society  and  of  the  East¬ 
bourne  Photographic  Society;  and,  under  the  guidance  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
the  whole  party,  numbering  about  fifty,  drove  over  the  delightful  common 
and  along  the  breezy  heights  of  Broomhill,  where  Sir  David  received  them 
with  that  genial  hospitality  and  bountiful  consideration  which  al  vays 
characterise  his  conduct.  In  a  few  short  words  (delivered  in  the  Science 
Tneatre)  he  explained  the  afternoon’s  programme  and  privileges,  the  latter  of 
which  included  free  permission  to  go  whither  members  pleased,  either  in 
or  outside  the  house,  and  photograph  whatever  they  list.  This  permit 
was  freely  availed  of.  While  many  rambled  around  the  picturesque  grounds 
and  flower  gardens,  others  climbed  the  lofty  electric  beacon  tower,  or  ex¬ 
plored  the  palatial  stables,  which  are  so  full  of  fine  examples  of  building 
construction  sanitation,  decoration,  and  labour-saving  devices.  Yet  othe  s 
devoted  their  chief  attention  to  the  picture  and  sculpture  galleries,  several 
photographs  of  the  delight U'ully  chiselled  marbles  being  attempted.  But, 
perhaps,  those  were  best  advised  who  hung  around  Sir  David  the  while  he 
ciceroned  detachments  of  inquisitive  photographers  through  his  mechanical 
■  laboratory  and  workshop,  and  also  around  the  hall  devoted  to  physical  and 
similar  instruments.  It  is  impossible  to  descant  in  detail  upon  the  large 
assemblage  of  instruments  and  machines  on  view,  all  of  which,  by  the  way, 
are  moved  by  electric  current,  which  not  only  drives  delicate  devices,  such  as 
the  instrument  which  measures  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  second  of  time, 
but  drives  cutting  shears  which  at  one  snap  cut  in  two  a  piece  of  sheet  iron 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness  by  several  inches  in  breadth.  Tlie  so- 
called  Marconi  system  of  electric  telegraphy  without  communicating  wires, 
which  was  originally  noted  as  possible  by  Hertz,  was,  to  the  company’s  delight, 
demonstrated,  a  message  being  sent  from  an  electric  source  to  a  totally  uncon¬ 
nected  receiver  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  away.  Sir  David  stated  that 
occasionally  the  electric  generator  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  about  two  miles  distant, 
without  intention,  acted  upon  the  receiver  and  set  the  bell  a  ringing.  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson  inquired  whether  the  aurora  borealis,  which  was  so  noticeable  on  the 
preceding  night,  had  any  effect  upon  the  instrum  ent  ?  This  Sir  David  was  unable 
to  answer.  At  five  p.m.  the  whole  of  the  company  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and 
were  entertained  by  a  series  of  the  latest  applications  of  science  to  art.  A  loud¬ 
speaking  phonograph  discoursed  instrumental  and  vocal  selections,  and  also 
repeated  a  humorous  dialogue.  Some  unusually  effective  coloured  moving 
photographs  followed,  this  exhibition  being  accompanied  by  a  concert  played  by 
an  electric  orchestra.  Finally  some  examples  of  tricolour  photography  were 
shown.  The  company  having  been  refreshed  by  a  daintily  served  tea  and  coffee 
repast,  a  move  was  made  for  the  gardens,  where  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  took  Sir 
David  surrounded  by  his  giests.  This  sacrifice  to  the  rites  of  Photographia 


being  accomplished  on  the  proposition  of  D.\  Habgood  (President  of  Eastbourne 
Photographic  Society),  seconded  by  Mr.  Hector  Maclean  ( President  of  Croydon 
Camera  Club),  the  company's  heartfelt  thanks  were  tendered  to  Sir  David, 
the  assemblage  testifying  by  their  long-sustained  applause  how  strongly  IW 
endorsed  the  appreciative  sentiments  expressed  by  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
the  vote  of  thanks.  Sir  David,  in  acknowle  dging  the  foregoing,  expre>sed  the 
hope  that  he  might  in  future  years  see  the  company  again  and  again  at 
Broomhill. 

- ♦ - 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


1898. 

Sept.  26-Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover  square,  W. 

„  30-Nov.  5  .  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  W. 

Craigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

November  15-18 .  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton- Jones, 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

,,  15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 


>> 
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23-26  . 


1899. 
March  4-11  . 


Ludlow.  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  H.  Williams,  Guild¬ 
hall,  Ludlow. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

South  London.  Hon.  Socretary,  A.  E.  Allen, 
27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 


©omgpott&ence. 


**  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  \ 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

STEREOSCOPIC  LANTERN  PROJECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Absence  from  England  has  prevented  my  earlier  attention 
to  this  subject.  I  had  hoped,  as  Mr.  Harvey  seems  to  do  in  your  issue 
of  August  19,  that  you  would  have  given  scientific  reasons  for  the  binocu¬ 
lar  theory  of  stereoscopic  vision  ;  but  you  simply  refer  your  readers  to 
Sir  D.  Brewster  or  some  “  primer,”  as  though  the  matter  had  long  ago 
been  disposed  of.  Sir  David  had  to  invent  a  theory  to  fit  in  with  the 
phenomena  he  noted,  and  both  theories  and  primers  of  great  scientists 
have  to  be  revised  from  time  to  time  when  they  are  found  to  fail  to 
account  for  all  the  facts.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  such  revisions  in 
my  time.  The  whole  theory  is  based  on  the  fallacy  that  one-eyed  vision 
differs  from  two-eyed  vision,  in  being  non-stereoscopic  and  flat.  Any 
person  with  normal  eyesight  can  easily  satisfy  himself  by  a  few  trials 
that  the  sole  difference  is  in  the  lighting,  and  that  with  this  difference 
the  one  eye  sees  as  well  as  the  two. 

In  my  last  letter  I  gave  some  facts  which  have  not  been  disproved,  aDd 
now  adduce  a  few  more.  A  fly  has  thousands  of  eyes,  and  yet  see3  stereo- 
seopically, for  his  judgment  of  distance  and  solidity  is  very  clearly  shown 
by  his  movements.  A  bird  has  two  eyes,  each  of  which  views  a  distinct 
area,  so  that  the  two  views  cannot  possibly  include  the  same  objects, 
yet  he  evidently  sees  his  surroundings  slereoscopically,  and  correctly 
estimates  their  solidity  and  distance.  So  with  fishes,  one  eye  sees  one 
side  of  the  field  of  view,  and  the  other  eye  the  other  side ;  and  theae 
optical  pictures  cannot  possibly  be  superposed  or  supplement  each  other. 
The  eagle  is  known  to  have  the  most  piercing  vision,  seeing  small  objects 
as  great  distances,  yet  his  eyes  are  so  placed  as  to  see  distinct  fields  of 
view.  Most  animals  in  fact,  except  man,  have  their  eyes  so  placed  that 
each  sees  a  different  picture,  and  such  pictures  cannot  possibly  blend 
upon  the  optic  apparatus,  and  yet  there  are  plain  evidences  that  their 
vision  is  stereoscopic. 

With  all  deference  to  Sir  D.  Brewster  and  the  Editors,  there  is  a  much 
simpler  explanation  than  the  binocular  one  ;  for,  besides  duplicate 
eyes,  we  have  duplicates  all  over  the  body,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
these  simply  reinforce  each  other,  or  accentuate  their  particular  func¬ 
tions,  on  the  simple  but  sufficient  theory  that  two  are  twice  as  good  as 
one. 

The  reply  to  the  quotation  from  Sir  D.  Brewster  is,  of  course,  that 
pictures  taken  with  a  one-eyed  camera  must  be  viewed  with  one  eye  to 
appear  as  the  camera  saw  them — that  is,  stereoscopic — but  they,  of 
course,  appear  only  half  as  brilliant  and  distinct  as  a  two-eyed  picture  in 
the  stereoscope.  Pictures  painted  or  drawn,  and  looked  at,  as  they 
usually  are,  from  a  short  distance,  require  the  eyes  to  close  up  to  an 
angle  entirely  different  from  that  at  which  they  would  view  the  actual 
scene  the  picture  represents  ;  besides  which,  the  defects  of  the  pictures 
themselves,  considered  as  representations  of  natural  objects,  are  so  great 
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and  numerous  that  the  eyes,  with  their  extensive  and  accurate  training 
on  nature  itself,  cannot  be  deceived. 

I  am  bound  to  say  here  that  Sir  David’s  statement,  that  “  the  singular 
relief  which  stereoscopic  representation  imparts  is  independent  of  light 
and  shade  and  of  geometrical  as  well  as  aerial  perspective,”  is  entirely 
false,  for  I  have  already  shown  that  a  view  in  which  these  are  absent  is 
quite  flat  to  the  eyes,  because  distant  objects  appear  as  strongly  coloured 
as  near  ones,  and  the  eye  then  fails  to  estimate  distance  or  solidity, 
having  been  trained  from  infancy  by  these  necessary  adjuncts  of  atmo¬ 
sphere,  light  and  shade. 

If  the  binocular  theory  were  true,  which  requires  that  the  different 
views  of  every  object  shall  be  necessary  in  order  that  such  object  shall 
appear  stereoseopic,  then  it  follows  that  all  such  objects  as  cylindrical 
columns,  spheres,  and  symmetrical  forms  ought  to  appear  flat  instead  of 
round,  because  any  two  views  of  these  must  be  absolutely  identical, 
however  far  apart  the  eyes  may  be.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  theory  is 
wrong  here  again,  and  that  such  objects  are  quite  round  when  seen  by 
either  one  or  two  eyes. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  stereoscope  I  believe  to  be,  therefore,  that 
the  pictures  are  taken  with  a  two-eyed  camera,  the  lenses  of  which  as  nearly  * 
as  possible  imitate  our  eyes,  and  then  such  pictures  are  seen  by  the  eyes 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  eyes  maintaining  approximately  the 
same  angle  as  when  looking  at  the  natural  scene  represented  ;  thus,  by 
the  device  of  two  pictures,  the  lighting  and  definition  are  doubled  as  in 
natural  vision,  while  with  a  single  picture,  looked  at  with  one  eye,  we 
get  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  natural  scene  looked  at  with  one  eye, 
stereoscopic,  but  lacking  in  lighting,  and  consequently  in  definition, 
that  is,/-16  instead  of  f- 8. 

As  I  have  just  been  exhibiting  the  electrorama  lantern  pictures  in 
Germany,  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  note  again  their  stereoscopic 
effect,  which  is  very  marked  in  pictures  having  proper  exposure  in  the 
foreground,  and  I  believe  the  result  is  due  to  the  correct  rendering  of 
distance,  natural  colouring,  and  the  distance  of  the  pictures  from  the 
eyes,  which,  added  to  their  immense  size,  gives  the  sense  of  relief. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  effects  cannot  be  introduced  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  ordinary  lantern.-— -I  am,  yours,  &e.,  T.  W.  Barber. 

[The  chief  point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Barber  and  ourselves  is 
stated  in  the  concluding1  paragraph  of  his  letter.  He  claims  that  his 
lantern-slide  pictures  shown  last  spring  at  Niagara  Hall  were  stereo¬ 
scopic.  We  carefully  examined  those  projected  transparencies, and  are 
in  a  position  to  assert  that  they  were  not  stereoscopic.  The  varying 
convergence  of  the  optic  axes  upon  a  plane  representation  of  a 
natural  scene  cannot  possibly  produce  the  sensation  of  relief  or 
solidity,  obviously  because  that  convergence  can  be  neither  greater 
nor  less,  all  parts  of  the  picture  being  equidistant  from  the  eyes.  We 
can  only  suppose  Mr.  Barber  to  he  the  victim  of  self-delusion.  He 
appears  to  think,  if  we  rightly  interpret  his  penultimate  paragraph, 
that  a  photograph  made  with  one  lens  is  stereoscopic  when  looked  at 
with  one  eye !  He  also  seems  to  hold  the  extraordinary  opinion  that 
a  photograph  taken  with  /-16  is  necessarily  not  so  well  lighted 
and  defined  as  one  at  /- 8 !  Again,  who  is  his  authority  for  the 
quotation  that  one-eyed  vision  is  non  -  stereoscopic  and  flat  F 
Most,  if  not  all,  writers  on  binocular  vision  state  exactly  the 
opposite.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Barber  point  by  point, 
nor  do  we  feel  called  upon  to  do  so,  for  he  leaves  us  quite  unsatis¬ 
fied  that  he  knows  anything  at  all  about  stereoscopic  photography. 
In  his  letter  on  July  8,  he  referred  to  existing  methods  for  producing 
stereoseopic  effects  in  lantern  pictures  as  “  clumsy  and  impossible,” 
whereas  the  Anderton  and  Freshwater  systems  easily  yield  results 
of  the  most  striking  and  realistic  character — really  stereoscopic 
pictures,  giving  the  illusions  of  height,  depth,  solidity,  roundness  and 
distance,  which  Mr.  Barber’s  single  lantern  transparencies  do  not 
and  cannot,  for  the  reason  already  stated  above.  As  to  Brewster’s 
binocular  theory  of  stereoscopic  vision,  here,  again,  Mr.  Barber 
supplies  no  evidence  that  he  has  studied  Brewster’s  writings  on  the 
subject.  But,  whether  he  has  or  not,  he  signally  fails  to  upset  a 
theory  which,  whatever  its  minor  imperfections  may  be,  certainly 
explains  on  rational  grounds  why  binocular  vision  is  necessary 
(in  human  beings)  to  obtain  perfect  stereoscopic  effect  in  nature 
and  in  photographic  reproductions  of  it.  For  the  present  we  prefer 
Brewster  to  Barber.— Eds.] 


EXPOSURE  METERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  desire  is  not  to  increase  the  factors,  nor  to  complicate 
the  calculation  of  exposure,  but  to  establish  a  subject  and  light  variation 
table  on  experimental  data.  In  the  actinograph  five  factors  are  used  : 
plate,  normal  light,  lens,  subject,  and  abnormal  light.  The  two  former 
Hurter  &  Driffield,  after  many  years  of  work,  succeeded  in  putting  on  a 
sound  basis,  the  two  latter  they  left  almost  where  they  found  them.  We 


have  thus  three  factors  exactly  determined,  leaving  two  still  largely 
dependent  on  the  personal  equation.  The  next  step,  therefore,  is  to 
bring  these  up  to  the  level  of  the  speed  and  light  factor.  This  has 
already  been  attempted  by  a  Mr.  Saunders  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association ;  a  short  account  of  his  work  appeared  in  the 
Journal.  Mr.  SaunderB  took  subjects  ranging  from  sky  to  dark  interiors, 
this  range  being  taken  as  1 : 18,000.  On  what  grounds  did  he  take  that 
range,  and  in  what  manner  did  he  estimate  the  relative  values  of  subjects 
coming  between  ?  Being  shown  that  such  estimations  are  founded  on 
careful  experiment  and  observation,  our  subject  table  is  a  realised 
fact. 

The  table  of  light  variations  presents  more  difficulty.  Hurter  & 
Driffield  take  a  normal  light,  and  have  four  exposures,  two  longer  and 
two  shorter.  Their  normal  is  a  result  of  actinometrie  experiments 
extending  over  two  years.  They  found  that  the  normal  brightness  of 
light  at  any  hour  is  about  one  half  the  possible  maximum.  The  altitude 
of  the  sun  gives  the  maximum.  What  is  the  minimum  at  any  hour  on 
any  day?  Experiments  on  this  point  are,  I  believe,  wanting.  From 
personal  observation  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  on  many  days  the 
minimum  would  not  be  much  below  the  normal.  Assuming  the  variation 
from  maximum  to  minimum  on  a  given  day  is  generally  1 : 3,  and 
occasionally  1 :  8,  we  are  in  a  position,  out  of  two  negatives,  to  secure  one 
that  is  properly  exposed.  Provided  always  we  use  a  plate  that  allows  a 
latitude  of  exposure  1 : 4,  with  one  exposure,  knowing  the  limits,  an 
inspection  of  the  light  would  give  a  very  good  guide  to  whether  it  should 
be  near  the  maximum  or  minimum. 

These  tables  established,  there  would  result  a  still  greater  separation 
between  “  man  and  meter,”  a  separation  which,  in  my  opinion,  makes 
for  science  and  accuracy. 

I  would  next  point  out  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  actinometrie 
observations  carried  on  by  Dr.  Scott  and  Hurter  &  Driffield,  and  the  tests 
made  to  determine  the  light  previous  to  exposure,  because,  in  the 
former  case,  the  results  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  independent 
witnesses,  who  may  deny  or  verify  them,  whilst  the  latter  never  undergo 
the  test  of  independent  judgment.  They  begin  and  end  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  observer. 

I  shall  only  touch  briefly  on  the  remarks  of  “  J.  F.  T.”  and  the 
patentees. 

I  have  traced  six  patents,  and  as  an  outsider,  on  comparing  them,, I 
fail  to  see  that,  if  any  one  is  valid,  how  the  remainder  can  likewise  be 
valid.  What  differences  the  legal  mind  could  find  I  do  not  know.  I 
speak  only  as  a  photographer,  and  the  legal  mind  may  have  sources  of 
information  not  open  to  me. 

As  a  matter  of  law,  no  patent  is  valid  until  it  has  been  proved  so,  that 
is,  until  it  can  point  to  a  judgment  in  its  favour.  This  being  so,  every 
patent  monopoly  naturally  consists  of  a  pool  or  ring,  each  member  being 
afraid  to  test  the  validity  of  a  second  patent,  because  it  might  end  in 
showing  the  invalidity  of  his  own.  To  me,  personally,  if  the  patent  of 
Hurter  &  Driffield  is  valid— which  it  cannot  be,  there  being  others — no 
subsequent  patent  is  valid,  because  I  find  nothing  in  these  latter  which  is 
not  claimed  in  the  former.  This  I  said  in  my  first  article,  and  no 
patentee  has  yet  came  forward  and  specified  what  he  claims  as  an  original 
idea.  Mr.  Watkins  claimed  “  a  new  principle,”  “  quite  a  different  way,” 
but  specified  nothing.  Yet,  on  these  generalities  and  dark  sayings, 
he  based  a  charge  of  “  absolutely  untrue.” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

September  16,  1898.  John  A.  Randall.- 


A  NEW  “LAND  OF  THE  FREE.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  my  earliest  days  I  have  been  taught  that  England 
was  the  land  of  the  free,  but  now  that  I  have  seen  a  little  more  of  the 
world  I  begin  somewhat  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  adage.  It  probably 
will  be  a  surprise  to  many  when  I  say  that  Greece  now  claims  the 
proverb.  I  speak,  of  course,  from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  and 
from  no  other.  A  permit  to  photograph  is  of  more  value  to  me  than  the 
price  of  currants,  rate  of  exchange,  financial  state  of  the  Government, 
&q.  Being  a  photographer,  the  question  of  photography  is  foremost  in 
my  mind,  and  all  other  political  matters  are  secondary. 

On  arrival  in  Athens  I  was  told  that  a  permit,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  was  advisable,  especially  as  I  intended  going  into  the  interior.  I 
went  to  the  Government  office  in  Hermes -street,  the  ticket  was  given  me, 
and  I  was  out  again  in  the  street  in  less  than  one  minute.  No  awkward 
questions  were  asked,  and  no  charge  made.  I  travelled  over  the  whole 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  showed  the  ticket  only  once,  and  even  then  I 
pleased  myself  about  it.  I  photographed  in  all  the  streets,  museums, 
ruins,  &c.,  and  met  with  no  objection  whatever,  neither  was  any  charge 
made  anywhere.  The  caretakers  (if  there),  of  course,  always  expected, 
something,  but  that  is  not  like  a  fixed  charge,  and  personally  I  prefer 
always  to  give  voluntarily.  The  Greeks  may  perhaps  be  a  little  behind 
in  war  and  culinary  matters,  but  they  know  how  to  treat  and  encourage 
photographers,  and  that  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  some  of  my  own 
countrymen. — I  am,  yours,  &e.,  Richard  Penlake. 

Paris ,  September  16,  1898. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  in  previous  years,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  welcome  to 
our  meetings,  during  the  R.  P.  S.  Exhibition  period,  all  provincial  visitors 
who  may  care  to  look  in.  The  meetings  are  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet -street,  E.C.,  on  Wednesday  evenings,  at  eight  o’clock. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  W.  R.  Stretton, 

Hon.  Secretary. 

4,  Queen-street  Place,  London,  E.C.,  September  17,  1898. 

— - -4 - — - 

to  ©orngpontantss. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay, 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

"-***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street ,  Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

F.  Yalery,  The  Parade,  Beckenham,  Kent. —Two  photographs  of  stillborn  child. 

H.  Gumming,  88,  St.  Thomas-street,  Weymouth. — Photograph  of  Weymouth  Bay 
from  Nothe ,  illuminated  by  night. 

Alf.  Haughton,  Rockspring,  Oaraolin,  co.  Wexford,  Ireland. — Photograph  of  floral 
design,  consisting  of  arches  and  cones. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Stott,  217,  Great  Horton-road,  Bradford,  Yorks. — Drawing  of  prize  card 
for  Bradford  and  District  Canine  Association. 


Received.— J,  G. ;  J.  F.  T,  In  our  next. 

Systematic.— It  seems  subject-matter  for  a  patent.  Apply  at  the  nearest 
post  office  for  the  necessary  form. 

J .  E.  Towers. — The  address  required  is,  we  believe,  The  American  Biograpli 
Company,  Great  Windmill- street,  London,  W. 

Photos  (Brier field).— It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular  house. 
There  are  many  in  London  that  supply  pictures  of  the  kind.  Apply  to 
the  foreign  printsellers. 

Flashlight  Powder. — S.  P.  The  formula  that  appeared  last  week  will 
give  a  brilliant  and  actinic  light,  but  we  should  recommend  you  to 
keep  the  substances  separate,  and  only  mix  them  as  required  for  use, 
mixing  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  a  bone 
spatula. 

Stamp  Portraits. — G.  Cooling  asks:  “Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  anything 
for  printing  of  midgets  and  stamp  photos  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  certain 
prepared  paper  in  a  sort  of  frame  to  do  them  off  quick.  Should  he 
greatly  obliged.” — Messrs.  Seaman  &  Sons,  Chesterfield,  supply  printing 
frames  for  the  work.  Any  paper  can  be  used  with  them. 

Substratum — Herman  Weitzl  asks  for  a  good  substratum  for  plates  for  the 
wet-collodion  process.  Let  him  take  the  white  of  one  egg,  and  free  it 
from  the  germ,  and  put  it  into  a  quart  bottle  together  with  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  water,  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  some  small  pieces  of  broken 
glass.  Then  shake  well  for  a  few  minutes  and  filter  through  paper. 
After  the  glass  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  still  wet,  flow  over  the 
albumen  two  or  three  times  and  stand  up  to  dry. 

Copyright. — Lux.  As  the  portrait  was  taken  by  you  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business,  you  have  no  copyright  in  it.  Therefore  the  owner  can  send 
it  to  your  competitor  to  be  enlarged,  or  anything  else  done  with  it  that 
he  likes.  You  cannot  prevent  him  doing  so,  or  the  other  photographer 
from  doing  the  work,  even  if  you  did  register  the  copyright,  because 
you  would  be  registering  what  did  not  belong  to  you.  You  were  paid 
for  taking  the  portrait,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  transaction  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned. 

Amateur  and  Professional.— Grieved  Professional.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware  the  line  has  not  yet  been  drawn  as  to  where  the  amateur  ends  and 
the  professional  begins.  If  the  person  referred  to  is  a  clerk  in  a 
•  Government  department  and  fills  up  his  spare  time  in  taking  local  views 
and  supplying  prints  for  sale  as  a  matter  of  business,  we  should  say  he  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  professional  photographer  as  well  as  a 
Government  clerk,  and  that  he  would  not  be  justified  in  competing  for 
prizes  in  purely  amateur  exhibitions. 

‘Conducting  Surface. — Comyn  writes  :  “I  have  a  good  order  for  zinc  blocks. 
My  client  up  to  the  present  has  had  the  blocks  etched  after  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  on  zinc.  He  has  now  protected  an  arrangement  so  that  by 
electricity  he  can  do  away  with  the  etching  and  take  transfers  (un¬ 
limited  number)  from  the  photo-zinco  process,  but  the  coating  of  the 
zinc  for  the  photographic  basis  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  he 
wants  a  coating  which  is  a  good  conductor.  Can  you  give  me  a  formula 
for  same  ?  My  client  mentions  that  there  are  blocks  prepared  with  a 
good  conducting  coating.” — The  conducting  surface  most  generally  used 
is  plumbago.  Apply  it  with  a  tolerably  soft  brush  and  obtain  a  good 
polish  the  higher  the  better. 


Defective  Prints. — Spoto  asks  :  “  Can  you  explain  the  cause  of  marks  on 
print  enclosed  ?  During  the  last  batch  or  two  I  have  been  troubled  with 
prints  have  more  or  less  of  the  marks  on  them.  Have  not  noticed  them  i 
until  mounted  and  dried.  If  you  can  explain  the  same,  1  shall  be  , 
greatly  obliged.”— We  are  sorry  we  cannot,  as  our  correspondent  says 
nothing  whatever  to  guide  us  to  an  opinion.  We  can  only  say  :  some 
fault  in  the  working.  From  the  appearance  of  the  marks  we  should  I 
say  that  they  could  be  seen  before  mounting  if  they  were  carefully  : 
examined. 

Mounting  Boards. — Photo  Enameller  says  :  “  Kindly  give  me  your  opinion 
of  the  enclosed  samples  of  boards  for  enamelling  purposes  ;  or,  rather 
boards  used  for  backing  up  enamelled  prints.  The  sample,  No  1,  costs 
me  11.  8s.  Qd.  per  gross;  the  sample,  No.  2,  costs  only  5s.  per  gross. 
For  a  long  time  I  have  used  No.  1,  but  lately  have  been  offered  from 
another  firm  quality  No.  2  at  5s.  per  gross.  Do  you  think  No.  2  would 
answer  all  right  ?  if  so,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  expense,  as  most  of 
my  prints  are  sent  out  enamelled.” — There  is  no  question  whatever 
that  No.  1  is  an  infinitely  better  quality  than  No.  2,  which  is  of  a  very 
porous  character,  and  which,  we  should  say,  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  so  well.  However,  it  is  a  matter  for  trial,  which  we  should 
advise  you  to  make ;  also,  test  the  cheaper  board  to  see  if  it  is  inert 
for  any  photograph  mounted  upon  it. 

Sun  in  Studio. — Urgent  writes  as  follows:  “Would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
alvise  me  what  bo  do  in  the  following  matter.  I  have  a  studio  erected 
in  such  a  position  that  it  will  have  the  sun  on  the  glazed  portion  nearly 
all  day  long.  How  can  I  obviate  the  stream  of  sunlight  from  coming 
in  ?  My  idea  was  to  have  ground  glass,  with  dark  blue  or  green  blinds, 
also  white  calico  blinds  ;  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  to  have  a  screen  run 
up  the  side,  and  some  canvas  stretched  across.  Do  yon  think  this  would 
bridge  over  matters,  or  what  would  you  advise?  This  was  the  only 
possible  aspect  that  could  be  got.  A  reply  will  oblige.” — Ground  glass 
with  the  blue  blinds  will,  doubtless,  get  over  the  difficulty,  or  thin  tracing 
linen  on  light  wooden  frames,  that  could  he  easily  fixed  up  when  the  sun 
is  shining,  will  also  answer  very  well,  and  they  could  be  removed  when 
not  wanted.  Stippling  the  glass  over  with  starch  paste,  to  which  a  little  j 
whiting  has  been  added,  is  also  a  good  way  of  subduing  the  direct  j 
sunlight. 

Travelling  Expenses.— J.  S.  writes  :  “Two  or  three  days  ago  I  applied  for 
a  situation  at  Middleshro’,  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  which  I  saw 
in  your  Journal,  and  a  few  days  after  received  a  telegram,  asking  me 
when  I  could  give  an  interview  at  Middleshro’ ;  I  replied,  saying  next  ! 
day,  and  went  through  to  advertiser.  We  had  a  talk,  and  it  was  decided 
I  should  write  next  day  to  say  finally  if  I  would  accept  the  situation. 

I  considered  it  over  night,  and.  then  wrote  accepting,  but  got  a  letter  by  | 
return,  saying  it  was  now  filled.  I  asked  for  expenses  when  there,  and 
was  told  they  would  be  sent  with  specimens  in  a  day  or  two.  The 
specimens  arrived  without  the  money.  As  I  have  repeatedly  written 
for  an  explanation,  and  got  no  answer  or  acknowledgment  of  any  kind, 

I  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  could  tell  me  if  I  can  legally  claim  my 
expenses,  as  I  went  through  at  invitation,  and  if  so  should  I  sue  for 
same  ?  Hoping  you  will  be  able  to  advise  me  on  the  matter.” — If  the 
promise  to  send  the  expenses  is  in  writing,  you  can,  doubtless,  recover 
them  through  the  County  Court ;  but,  if  only  verbally  made,  we  fear 
the  case  is  different. 

Agreement, — Inexperienced  writes  :  “I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
can  give  me  advice  under  the  following  circumstances.  I  have  taken  a 
year’s  lease  of  a  studio  here,  and  have  an  agreement  with  my  landlord,  ; 
who  is  a  photographer,  that  he  shall  tone,  mount,  &c.  all  prints  of  all 
sizes  at  a  cost  of  3 d.  each.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  agreement,  in  which  no 
mention  is  made  of  who  shall  pay  for  mounts  or  postage.  By  far  the  j 
larger  number  of  my  prints  have  been  cabinets,  and  I  think  3s.  a  dozen 
a  fair  price,  including  the  best  gold-edged  light  enamelled  and  named 
mounts,  and  rpyself  paying  carriage  one  way  only.  But  I  find  he  is 
charging  me  a  penny  for  each  mount  as  well  as  postage,  making  an 
average  charge  of  over  4s.  a  dozen  cabinets.  If  you  have  time  to  con¬ 
sider  this,  and  say  if  you  think  it  fair,  and  if  not,  whether  you  think  it 
could  he  fairly  adjusted  without  quarrelling,  I  should  be  very  grateful. 
If  we  must  quarrel,  have  I  any  means  of  redress  ?  ” — The  agreement 

seems  clearly  worded :  ‘  ‘  The  prints  of  all  sizes  are  to  he  sent  to - for 

toning,  mounting,  and  burnishing  at  the  charge  of  3 d.  each.”  This  , 
certainly  does  not  imply  that  the  3 d.  is  to  include  the  mounts,  which 
may  he  of  any  size,  like  the  prints ;  under  these  circumstances,  and  those 
under  which  the  business  was  taken,  we  see  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Developer— Toning. — Printer  asks:  “1.  For  what  purpose  is  sulphite  of  j 
soda  added  to  developer  when  pyro  is  used  dry?  2.  The  other  day, 
being  out  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  I  tried  the  carbonate  of  soda 
toning  bath,  as  given  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac 
for  1897.  I  did  not  make  it  up  as  given  exactly,  but  added  the 
carbonate'  of  soda  dry  to  the  hath  after  gold  had  been  added.  Would 
this  be  the  cause  of  the  gold  being  precipitated,  as  the  solution  on  use 
became  very  dirty  ?  Kindly  tell  me  how  to  rectify  this,  as  some  of  the 
prints  were  a  splendid  tone,  while  others  were  very  yellow.  The  bath 
worked  very  slowly.  The  following  is  the  formula  used  :  Chloride  of 
gold,  2  grains  ;  carbonate  of  soda,  4  grains  ;  water  to  make  16  ounces. 
3,  Would  the  following  proportions  constitute  a  good  developer  for 
normal  exposures  :  Pyro,  3  grains  (dry) ;  sulphite  of  soda,  2  drachms  of 
ten  per  cent,  solution  ;  carbonate  of  soda,  1  drachm  of  ten  per  cent, 
soluiion ;  bromide  of  potassium,  1  grain  ;  water  to  1  ounce  ?  If  not, 
please  give  proportions  of  each.”— In  reply :  1.  To  prevent  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  developer  and  staining  of  the  developer.  2.  In  all 
probability  the  vessel  in  which  the  hath  was  made  was  not  chemically 
clean,  or  possibly  contaminated  with  either  sulphocyanide  or  hypo¬ 
sulphite.  3.  Yes. 
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have  entered  on  the  preparation  of  the  thirty-eighth  issue 
of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  which 
will  be  published  on  December  1  next.  The  volume  will 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  its  two  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  but  we  shall  embody  in  it  several  novel  features 
that  will  probably  make  the  book,  for  purposes  of  reference, 
of  greater  usefulness  than  hitherto.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  received  quite  a  large  number  of  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  for  use  in  the  compilation  of  the  Almanac.  We 
have  adopted  most  of  them,  and  we  here  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thanking  those  readers  who  were  kind  enough  to 
write  us  on  the  subject. 

hose  of  our  friends  who  contemplate,  as  hitherto,  contributing 
a  brief  article  on  a  practical  topic  to  the  pages  of  the  Almanac, 
will  oblige  us  by  sending  us  the  copy  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
scretaries  of  Societies  will  also  materially  assist  us  if  they 
will  forward  us  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion 
in  the  Directory  of  Photographic  Societies.  We  shall  also 
be  glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the 


list  of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  &c.  As  usual,  a 
section  of  the  Almanac  will  be  devoted  to  notices  of  the 
latest  introductions  in  photographic  apparatus.  Those  firms 
who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  feature  should  com¬ 
municate  with  us  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  Advertisers  that  many  of 
the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  booked, 
and  that,  to  ensure  Insertion  and  good  positions,  orders  and 
copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 

- ♦ - 

EX  CATHEDRA. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  has  this  week  returned  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  his  photo- chromoscope  to  the 
American  public.  He  hopes  frequently  to  visit  England, 
where  his  system  of  colour  photography  has  become  so  much 
appreciated  that  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  achieving  success 
on  “  the  other  side.” 

*  *  * 

Reference  to  colour  photography  leads  us  to  reproduce  the 
following  items  of  news  on  the  Selle  process  that  have  been 
sent  us.  It  appears  that  a  newspaper  representative  Ci  called 
upon  Major  General  Barwell  and  inspected  a  number  of  colour 
photographs  by  Dr.  SelU,  a  German  amateur  photographer 
resident  at  Potsdam,  Germany.  Major-General*  Barwell  said 
the  discovery  took  place  about  six  years  ago,  and  the  results 
were  exhibited  at  a  soiree  at  the  Royal  Society  some  two  years 
ago.  Since  then  the  Doctor  has  been  engaged  in  perfecting  it. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  Major-General  Barwell  had  induced 
Dr.  Selle  to  visit  Eogland,  and,  in  a  small  studio  in  Dover- 
street,  to  demonstrate  the  enormous  improvements  he  has 
made.  His  results  were  so  satisfactory,  although  carried  out 
in  a  very  amateurish  way  without  assistance,  that  the  Major- 
General  went  to  Berlin  and  saw  the  photographs  taken  in 
London  reproduced  by  Mr.  Frische  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute, 
or,  say,  500  per  day.  In  the  Major-General’s  opinion  the 
process  has  a  distinct  commercial  value,  as  Herr  Frische,  the 
well-known  lithographer  and  art  printer,  has  admitted.  The 
Major-General,  on  being  asked  to  explain  the  process,  said  it 
was  very  simple.  The  photograph  was  taken  with  an  ordinary 
camera  upon  one  plate,  first  through  a  yellow,  then  through  a 
red,  and  lastly  through  blue  glass,  they  being  the  three  primary 
colours.  The  photograph  is  then  upon  the  plate  in  natural 
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colours.  Iti  developing  the  negative,  use  is  made  in  the 
same  sequence  of  three  baths  containing  solutions  of  these 
three  colours,  which  help  to  bring  out  the  colours  already 
obtained  by  the  medium  of  light.  For  purposes  of  reproduction, 
each  colour  may  be  printed  off  separately,  and  one  printed  over 
the  other — a  process  which  lays  itself  open  to  the  charge  of 
imitating  the  collotype  method.  This,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  fact  that  the  photograph  is  originally  taken  in  colours  on 
one  plate,  which  preserves  all  the  gradations  and  shades  of 
colour  to  be  found  in  nature  and  art.  Among  the  specimens 
in  Major-General  Barwell’s  possession  are  colour  photographs  of 
pictures,  landscapes,  persons  taken  from  life,  tapestry,  gold 
plate,  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  some  extraordinarily  beautiful  pho¬ 
tographs  of  butterflies  taken  from  specimens  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Rothschild,  at  his  request.  There  are  two  chemical 
secrets  connected  with  the  Sell 6  process — the  composition  of 
the  original  plate  to  be  used,  and  the  nature  of  the  solution 
employed  in  developing  the  negatives.  The  Major-General  sdd 
he  was  convinced  that  Dr.  Selle  has  at  length  solved  a  problem 
which  is  coeval  with  photography.  He  contemplates  the 
establishment  in  England  of  a  small  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  plates,  which  will  be  supplied  to  the  order  of  photographers, 
the  negatives  being  returned  to  be  developed  at  the  factory.” 
We  have  reasons  for  refraining  at  present  from  commenting 
on  the  foregoing,  but  the  statements  tendered  and  the  speci¬ 
mens  to  which  allusion  is  made  are  not  unfamiliar  to  us. 

*  *  * 

We  are  informed  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  has 
arisen  of  procuring  a  suitable  exhibition  gallery,  the  Committee 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India  have  decided  not  to  hold 
an  exhibition  of  photographs  in  1889.  The  Committee  have, 
however,  in  contemplation  a  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a 
gallery  and  club-house  for  the  Society,  wherein  future  exhibi¬ 
tions  may  be  annually  held,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new 
building  will  be  ready  for  this  purpose  in  the  course  of  next 

year,  and  available  for  an  exhibition  in  the  year  1900. 

*  *  * 

A  considerable  amount  of  interest  must  atach  to  Professor 
J.  Emerson  Reynolds’s  remarks  upon  a  particular  phase  or 
acetylene  illumination.  He  narrated  at  the  British  Association 
meeting  how  Mr.  Goodwin,  testing  an  indiarubber  bag  for 
leakage,  blew  air  into  it  from  his  lungs,  expelled  this  air,  and 
then  inflated  the  bag  with  acetylene.  Using  this  gas  after¬ 
wards,  he  noted  that  it  gave  an  extra  bright  flame,  and  did 
not  so  readily  choke  up  the  burners  in  the  manner  too 
painfully  familiar  to  workers  with  this  gas.  Upon  investiga¬ 
tion,  he  wa3  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  specific  effects  were 
due  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid.  His  experiments  finally 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  carbon  dioxide  present 
in  quantities  from  five  to  eight  per  cent.,  there  was  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  tendency  of  the  flame  to  smoke,  and  much  greater 
freedom  from  choking  of  the  burners.  It  happens  that  this 
particular  effect  of  the  improvement  of  acetylene  was  brought 
to  our  notice  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  our  lips  were  sealed, 
as  we  were  informed  a  patent  was  about  to  be  taken  out  when 
full  details  were  available. 

*  *  * 

Professor  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt  has  devised  another  new 
burner  for  producing  a  standard  light,  and,  as  it  is  stated  to  be 
easily  made,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  capable  of  adoption  for 
photographic  purposes.  The  “  Standard  Candle  ”  and  its  de¬ 


ficiencies  are  too  well  known  to  need  our  dwelling  upon  then, 
and  a  practicable  and  workable  subititute  should  be  of  great 
value,  for  plate-testing  purposes,  for  example,  if  in  no  other  , 
photographic  field.  He  exhibited  his  new  standard  light  at 
the  British  Association  meeting  as  the  result  of  many  experi¬ 
ments  to  obtain  a  ten-candle  power  light.  The  illumiuant  was 
a  mixture  of  air  and  pentane  suppliei  from  a  gas-holder  placed 
about  two  feet  above  the  burner.  Professor  Boys  spoke  of  the  I 
absolute  justice  ”  of  the  standard. 

*  *  * 

Although  the  ordinary  weighted  bulb  form  of  specific 
gravity  indicator  is  sufficient  for  every-day  photographic  ' 
practice,  there  are  yet  occasions  where  an  instrument  of  1 
great  sensitiveness  and  exactitude  would  be  of  c  jnsiderable 
value  in  photographic  operations.  The  objection  to  the  ' 
ordinary  hydrometer  is  that  its  indications  are  liable  to  be 
incorrect  through  the  varying  capillarity  of  the  different 
liquids  it  is  immersed  in.  The  new  hydrometer,  as  described 
before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  by  the  Rev.  H.  O’Toole,  is  in 
form  somewhat  like  an  ordinary  hydrometer,  placed  in  the 
liquid  upside  down  with  a  heavy  bob  at  the  top  of  the 
spindle  and  both  bulbs  empty.  There  is  further  a  flat  foot 
added  to  the  smaller  empty  bulb  representing  the  mercury 
bulb.  When  immersed  it  floats  with  foot  upwards.  To  use 
the  instrument,  it  is  placed  in  any  liquid  and  weights  put  on 
the  “  foot  ”  or  dish  till  it  sinks  to  a  marked  point  between  the 
bulbs.  Extra  weights  are  then  added  till  it  sinks  to  a  second 
mark  between  the  foot  and  nearest  bulb.  The  difference 
between  the  two  sets  of  weights  is  evidently  equal  to  a  volume 
of  the  liquid,  equal  to  the  bulb  between  the  two  marked  points. 
The  relative  volume  of  any  two  liquids  can  thus  be  calculated 
with  extreme  exactitude  as  there  is  no  surface-tension  error 
through  there  being  two  standard  points.  Further,  for  all 
liquids,  from  the  heaviest  to  the  lightest,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  more  than  two  spindles,  while,  as  is  well  known,  the 
ordinary  Twaddle  hydrometer  needs  six  for  liquids  alone 
heavier  than  water,  and  perhaps  another  six  for  lighter 
liquids. 

*  *  * 

It  has  been  generally  held  that  light  met  with  abso¬ 
lutely  no  resistance  in  passing  through  a  vacuum,  but  some 
experiments  recently  made  by  Mr.  Francke  Woodward  of  j 
New  York  put  an  entirely  different  complexion  upon  what 
takes  place  when  a  beam  of  light  is  passed  through  an 
almost  perfect  vacuum.  He  used  such  a  vacuum,  produced 
in  a  glass  tube  covered  with  black  paper  except  a  circular 
patch  at  each  end  left  free  for  the  passage  of  a  beam  of 
light  from  an  oxy hydrogen  burner.  When  this  beam  left 
the  second  opening  after  passing  through  the  vacuum,  its  in¬ 
tensity  was  only  one-twentieth  of  what  it  was  on  entering  the 
first  aperture.  It  was  found  that  the  more  nearly  perfect  the 
vacuum  the  more  was  the  light  reduced.  In  a  further  ex¬ 
periment  cathode  rays  were  sent  through  and  suffered  no 
diminution,  thus  showing,  it  is  argued,  that  X  rays  can  pene¬ 
trate  a  vacuum  when  light  rays  were  obstructed.  We  have 
no  details  of  the  experiment  before  us;  hence,  before  receiving 
as  a  fact  the  obstructiveness  of  “  vacuum  to  light  radiations,” 
we  should  like  to  be  assured  that  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  ensure  due  measurement  of  the  beam-— that,  for  example, 
the  rays  were  rendered  parallel  before  they  entered  the  tube*, 
and  so  on. 
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ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  SALTS  OF 
COBALT. 

1Y. — Experiments  with  Cobaltic  Tartrate. 

l  solution  of  cobaltic  tartrate  was  prepared  by  dissolving 
precipitated  and  washed  cobaltic  hydrate  in  a  moderately 
trong  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
eat.  Arrowroot-sized  paper  was  then  coated  with  the  almost 
olourless  cold  solution  and  dried  in  the  dark.  Probably,  on 
ccount  of  the  hygroscopic  properties  of  the  sensitiser,  the 
•aper,  even  after  a  two  days’  drying,  was  still  damp  to  the 
ouch,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  its  printing 
ualities. 

A  portion  of  the  paper  thus  sensitised  was  exposed  under  a 
egative  in  sunshine  for  one  hour.  No  image  having  been 
-roduced,  it  was  next  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
otassium  ferricyanide.  This  caused  it  to  assume  a  beautiful 
iolet-pink  hue  all  over,  but  no  image  was  as  yet  with  certainty 
iscernible.  A  longer  immersion  produced  a  bluish  staining 
t  the  margins.  After  washing  and  drying,  the  paper  turned 
reen.  On  immersing  it  next  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
itrite,  made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia,  the 
reen  colour  changed  to  purple- grey,  and  the  image  appeared 
nth  distinctness  but  with  no  great  vigour.  Washed,  dried, 
nd  held  before  a  strong  fire,  the  details  became  still  more 
pparent,  but  the  colour  gradually  waned  to  a  very  delicate 
rey.  Treated  with  a  gallic-acid  developer  containing  acetate 
f  soda,  the  print  became  of  a  dark  slate  colour,  but  the  image 
till  remained  distinct.  On  drying,  the  slate  grey  changed  to 
weak  bluish-green. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  by  exposing  a  sheet  of  the 
snsitised  paper  to  the  aition  of  the  solar  spectrum  for  a  period 
f  thirty  minutes.  No  visible  image  was  impressed,  nor  was 
ny  change  apparent  when  the  paper  was  treated  with  a 
elution  of  potassium  nitrite  made  alkaline  with  ammonia. 

The  third  experiment  was  similar  to  the  second,  save  that 
n  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  was  now 
mployed  as  a  developer  in  place  of  potassium  nitrite.  In 
his  case  a  weak  greenish  image  was  produced,  cobaltous  ferro- 
yanide  being  formed  in  the  course  of  the  reaction.  The 
ands  of  the  spectrum  wrere  not  very  well  marked  in  the  print, 
ut  still  sufficiently  so  to  show  that  the  greatest  effect  was  due 
io  the  green  rays.  An  action  was  also  apparent  in  the  spaces 
hat  had  been  exposed  to  the  blue  and  the  violet  rays. 

In  the  fourth  experiment  the  tartrate  paper  was  exposed  for 
en  hours  under  the  spectrum,  afctr  which  the  ferrocyanide 
eveloper  was  again  applied.  This  lengthy  exposure,  however, 
ad  the  unfortunate  effect  of  producing  a  highly  granular 
eposit  of  the  pale  green  cobaltous  ferrocyanide,  whereby  the 
etails  of  the  image  were  completely  obscured.  Transferred 
hthout  washing  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate, 
'he  green  hue  was  considerably  intensified.  At)  first  no  traces 
f  the  image  could  be  seen  ;  but,  on  allowing  the  paper  to  soak 
u  the  solution  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  very  faint  bands 
>ecame  visible. 

Removed  to  a  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  the  green 
clour  changed  to  a  uniform  grey,  and  all  signs  of  an  image 
rere  destroyed. 

In  the  next  experiment  of  the  series  a  sheet  of  the  tartrate 
>aper  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum  for  a  period 
>f  no  less  than  twenty-five  hours.  As,  however,  no  image  was 
risible  after  this  exposure,  the  print  was  immersed  for  a  few 
nlnutes  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  sulphocyanide.  No 


change  could  be  detected  on  this  treatment,  but,  on  trans¬ 
ferring  the  unwashed  sheet  to  a  second  bath  of  the  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  solution  previously  acidified  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  strong  nitric  acid,  an  image  of  an  orange-brown  hue 
was  obtained  almost  instantly.  The  definition  of  the  colour 
bands  of  the  spectrum  as  exhibited  in  the  print  was  far  from 
perfect,  for  the  quality  and  hue  of  the  deposit  were  such  as  to 
render  the  task  of  determining  the  relative  intensities  of  the 
rays  a  very  delicate  one.  The  position  of  the  maximum 
chemical  action  was,  nevertheless,  easily  pointed  out,  lying  in 
the  region  of  the  green,  and  stretching  with  slightly  diminished 
intensity  into  the  space  occupied  by  the  yellow  wave-lengths. 
The  blue  and  the  orange  rays  seemed  also  to  have  exerted  a 
fair  share  of  actinic  influence,  but  the  red,  the  indigo,  and  the 
violet  little  or  none. 

The  sixth  and  last  experiment  with  the  tartrate  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  satisfactory  of  the  series.  The  sensitised  paper  was 
again  exposed  for  twenty-five  hours  to  the  action  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  thereafter  transferred  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lead.  Little  or  no  visible  change  ensued,  but,  on 
adding  gradually  to  the  contents  of  the  bath  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate,  a  white  precipitate  was 
gradually  formed  in  the  developing  dish,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  faint  brownish-yellow  picture  made  its  appearance.  By  care¬ 
ful  development  a  good  photograph  of  the  special  tartrate 
spectrum  was  obtained,  which  is  represented  graphically  in 
fig.  5  of  the  accompanying  diagrams.  Here  it  will  be  seen 


that  the  actinic  action  is  practically  confined  to  the  green  and 
the  yellow  rays,  the  point  of  maximum  intensity  lying  in  the 
former.  We  may  also  note  among  the  peculiarities  of  this 
spectrum  the  exceedingly  weak  action  of  the  rays  at  the  more 
refrangible  end,  the  faint  but  stronger  action  of  the  red,  and 
the  curious  position  of  the  point  of  minimum  intensity  in  the 
seemingly  inoperative  orange. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  several  results  above  given,  the 
conclusion  may,  it  appears,  safely  be  drawn  that  cobaltic 
tartrate  is  more  sensitive  to  the  green  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum  than  to  those  of  any  other  colourific  refrangibility. 
It  seems,  also,  not  improbable  that  the  blue  and  the  violet  rays 
may  exercise  a  considerable  influence  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  exposure,  afterwards  represented  by  a  reverse  or  secondary 
action,  as  in  the  case  of  the  experiments  with  the  citrate 
described  in  the  second  of  these  articles.  Due  allowance  must, 
however,  be  made  for  variations  in  the  intensity  consequent 
upon  the  employment  of  different  developers. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  on  soaking  the  well-washed  print 
ob  alned  in  the  last  of  these  experiments  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  yellow  or  neutral  potassium  chromate,  a  precipitate  of 
chrome  yellow  was  instantly  formed,  showing  that  the  image 
contained  lead  among  its  other  cons  ituents.  The  picture, 
however,  was  almost  obliterated  by  this  treatment. 

Experiments  with  Cobaltic  Gallate. 

Cobaltic  hydrate  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  a  saturated 
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aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid,  but,  by  continued  boiling,  a 
•weak  solution  may  be  prepared,  with  which,  whilst  still  warm, 
paper  may  be  coated.  This  is  probably  the  normal  cobaltic 
gallate.  Besides  this  salt,  there  is  another  compound  of  cobalt 
with  gallic  acid  which  possesses  a  slight  degree  of  sensitiveness 
to  the  action  of  light.  This  latter  may  be  prepared  by 
digesting  cobaltic  hydrate  in  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  gallic  acid  for  several  days,  and  then  adding  fresh  gallic  acid 
and  water.  On  the  application  of  heat,  the  mass  will  readily 
dissolve,  forming  a  rich  brownish-red  solution  with  a  peculiar 
odour.  This  solution  absorbs  the  violet,  the  indigo,  and  the 
main  portion  of  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum.  On  cooling, 
this  curious  compound  rapidly  contracts  to  an  opaque  greyish- 
white  gelatinous  mass.  When  the  hot  solution  is  spread  upon 
paper,  the  gallate  coagulates  almost  immediately  and  becomes 
sticky,  and,  on  drying,  forms  whitish  flakes,  which  are  very 
apt  to  detach  themselves  from  the  surface  of  the  paper.  In 
the  following  experiments  with  cobaltic  gallate  this  compound 
will  be  designated  gallate  paste  with  the  object  of  distinguishing 
it  from  the  salt  first  mentioned, 

A  sheet  of  paper,  having  been  coated  with  cobaltic  gallate 
solution  and  dried  in  the  dark,  was  exposed  under  a  negative 
in  bright  sunshine  for  one  hour.  A  brown  image  was  produced, 
distinct  in  its  details  but  somewhat  lacking  in  vigour  and 
density.  A  second  experiment  was  made  on  a  similarly 
sensitised  sheet  of  paper,  which  in  its  turn  was  exposed  in 
sunlight  for  a  period  of  ten  hours.  A  brown  image  again 
resulted,  but  the  increase  in  density  as  compared  with  the 
former  print  was  but  slight,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  exposure.  On  immersing  the  half  of  this  print 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  a  stronger  image  by  development,  the  surface  of  the 
paper  became  of  an  inky  greyish-violet  hue  all  over,  and  the 
picture  was  quite  destroyed.  The  other  half  was  then  treated 
with  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  but  no 
perceptible  increase  in  the  density  of  the  image  resulted. 

In  the  third  experiment,  paper  coated  with  the  gallate 
solution  was  exposed  for  ten  hours  to  the  action  of  the  solar 
spectrum  The  print  so  obtained  was,  unfortunately,  too  faint 
and  undecided  in  its  outlines  to  be  represented  graphically. 
The  point  of  maximum  intensity  could,  however,  be  roughly 
determined,  and  was,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tartrate,  seen  to  be 
situated  in  the  green  rays.  On  treating  the  print  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  sulphocyanide,  it  assumed  an 
olive-green  tint,  but  the  image  was  thereby  blurred  beyond 
recognition. 

Two  interesting  experiments  were  made  with  the  gelatinous 
gallate  of  cobalt.  A  sheet  of  paper  that  had  been  coated  with 
gallate  paste  and  dried  in  the  dark  was  exposed  under  the 
spectrum  for  about  five  hours.  A  faint  brown  image  was 
produced,  which  was  somewhat  wreaker  than,  but  otherwise  did 
not  differ  materially  from,  that  obtained  in  the  preceding 
experiment. 

In  the  second  case,  paper  coated  with  the  gallate  paste  was 
exposed  for  twenty-five  hours  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum, 

A  brown  picture  was,  as  before,  impressed  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  exposure ;  but  the  image,  faint  at  best,  was  gradually 
weakened  by  the  continued  impact  of  the  solar  radiations,  and 
was  at  last  quite  effaced.  This  unexpected  result  served  to 
demonstrate  the  susceptibility  of  the  gallate  to  a  secondary  or 
reverse  action,  such  as  has  already  been  described  at  length  in 
treating  of  the  photographic  properties  of  the  citrate.  The 


sheet  bearing  the  effaced  image  was,  on  its  removal  from  th( 
spectrum  slide,  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercurout 
nitrate ;  but,  although  by  this  treatment  an  ochre-yellow 
surface  deposit  was  instantly  obtained,  no  signs  of  a  fresh 
image  could  be  discovered  beyond  some  extremely  doubtfu 
indications  of  bands  lying  in  the  regions  of  the  blue  and  the' 
green  rays. 


TONING  WITH  SULPHIDE  OF  AMMONIUM. 

The  method  of  toning  silver  prints  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
as  referred  to  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial, 
has  more  than  a  passing  Interest  for  photographers,  owing  tc 
the  strong  light  it  throws  upon  the  question  of  permanency. 
Sulphur  toning  we  know  to  be  tabooed  on  all  sides,  and  even 
combined  gold  and  sulphur  toning,  as  represented  by  the 
combined  bath,  is  looked  upon,  and  perhaps  justly,  with  a 
good  deal  of  suspicion ;  and  yet  here  we  have  a  process  basto 
purely  and  simply  upon  sulphuration  in  its  most  open  form, 
which  is  said  to  give  results  that  have  stood  without  change ! 
for  thirty  years,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement. 

To  come  to  the  gist  of  the  matter  at  once,  it  may  be  said , 
that  it  is  not  the  sulphur  toning  as  such  that  constitutes  the 
dangerous  element,  but  the  complex  reaction  set  up  in  most  of 
the  sulphur-toning  methods — reactions  which,  far  from  com¬ 
plete  when  the  toning  process  is  finished,  pass  on  through 
further  stages,  which  lead  to,  or  end  in,  the  total  destruction  j 
of  the  image.  It  has  been  said  that  sulphide  of  silver  is  one 
of  the  most  permanent  substances  in  nature,  and  so,  no  doubt, 
it  is  when  it  has  reached  its  definite  and  final  stage.  This  we 
take  to  be  the  case  when  a  pure  silver  image  is  trea‘ed  with 
ammonium  sulphide,  or  similar  reagents,  until  no  further 
change  can  take  place  ;  but  even  here  it  must  be  observed  the 
change  must  be  complete,  i.e.,  the  whole  of  the  silver  must  be 
converted  into  sulphide,  or  sufficient  of  it  to  produce  a  depth 
of  colour  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  go  if  the  tone  of 1 
the  picture  is  to  remain  unchangeable. 

But,  supposing  that  these  latter  conditions  are  not  strictly 
observed— that,  in  fact,  the  toning  process  is  arrested  at,  say,  a  j . 
warm  brown  or  purple  colour  when  it  is  possible  to  push  it  to 
deep  brown  or  to  black — the  worst  that  can  happen,  though 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  will  happen,  to  such  a  pm 
is  that  the  colour  may  slightly  change  or  become  darker  h  I 
lapse  of  time.  If  the  other  conditions  to  success  have  beei  ' 
carefully  observed,  that  is,  if  the  print  has  been  thoroughl; 
fixed  and  washed,  there  will  be  no  yellowing  of  the  whites 
unless,  indeed,  it  proceed  from  the  paper  itself,  as  recently! 
alluded  to,  and  no  weakening  or  bleaching  of  the  lighter  tones. 
The  colour  of  the  image  will  just  simply  change  uniformly  to  a! 
darker  hue.  But  let  us  turn  to  a  print  toned  in,  say,  the 
“  combined  ”  bath  to  one  of  the  lovely  purple  shades  so  readily 
obtained  by  that  method.  The  change  that  will  occur  in  this 
case  is  distinctly  one  of  fading,  the  first  symptoms  being  the 
development  of  a  strong  yellow  tinge  throughout  the  whites  of 
the  picture,  followed  by  the  gradual  bleaching  or  yellowing  of  the 
half-tones,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  finer  details  and  the 
total  loss  of  the  purple  tint  that  constituted  the  original  charm 
of  the  print. 

This  result  can  scarcely  be  set  down  to  one  single  and 
specific  action,  but  is  more  probably  to  be  traced  to  a  variety 
of  different  causes.  The  yellowing  of  the  whites  must  be  set 
down  unmistakably  to  imperfect  manipulation,  in  one  form  or 
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mother,  resulting  in  the  presence  of  silver  and  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  where  such  ought  to  have  been  entirely  removed. 
Whether  the  immediate  cause  be  imperfect  fixation,  insufficient 
washing,  or  an  inherent  fault  in  the  toning  process  itself,  is 
aot  for  us  to  discuss  here,  we  merely  mention  the  character 
of  the  result  to  emphasise  the  difference  between  it  and  a 
properly  sulphur-toned  print.  The  change  of  colour  of  the 
image,  which  by  the  way,  under  these  circumstances,  can 
scarcely  be  a  darkening ,  may  arise  from  the  natural  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  arrested  chemical  reaction,  or  it  may  be  a 
secondary  result  of  the  faulty  manipulation  already  referred 
to,  or  both  combined.  If  the  toning  process  be  carried  to 
such  a  stage  that  an  intermediate  or  indefinite  combination  of 
silver  and  sulphur  is  formed  having  a  warm  purple  colour,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  molecules  gradually  rearranging 
themselves  to  form  a  definite  and  ultimite  compound  which 
may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  be  expected  to  differ  in  colour 
from  the  original  one.  Then,  again,  if,  in  contact  with  such 
an  intermediate  compound,  even  supposing  it  to  be  permanency 
by  itself,  we  have  traces  of  another  decomposing  sulphur  com¬ 
pound  left  in  the  paper,  through  carelessness  or  otherwise, 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  if  the,  at  any  rate,  unstable  compound 
be  moved  on  a  step  further  until  it  arrives  nearer  to  finality  or 
to  a  full  degree  of  sulphuration. 

To  sum  up  the  difference,  it  may  be  said  that  the  image 
toned  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  consists  of  pure  silver  freed 
from  all  foreign  matter,  and  subsequently  fully  converted  into 
sulphide.  The  very  success  of  the  operation  at  the  outset  is 
dependent  on  the  most  rigid  care  in  the  manipulations,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  guarantee  of  permanence.  But,  in  the  case 
of  a  print  toned  in  the  combined  or  similar  bath  in  which  sul¬ 
phuration  forms  part  of  the  process,  although  we  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  permanence  is  an  impossibility,  we  do  say 
that  its  attainment  is  hedged  round  with  so  many  uncertain¬ 
ties  and  so  many  loopholes  exist  for  carelessness  in  manipula¬ 
tions,  while  the  very  composition  of  such  baths  is  open  to 
serious  suspicion,  that,  granted  a  successful  issue  of  the  toning 
operation,  we  have  very  little  guarantee,  under  the  best 
circumstances,  that  the  original  image  will  be  permanent. 

We  have,  for  very  many  years,  employed  sulphide  of 
ammonium  as  a  toning  agent  for  transparencies — both  collo¬ 
dion  and  gelatine — with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  can 
secure  tones  in  that  manner  that  are  not  otherwise  obtainable, 
nor  have  we  ever  had  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  any 
want  of  permanence.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  always  looked 
upon  the  mere  fact  of  a  successful  result  being  achieved  as  the 
guarantee  of  permanence,  since,  as  Mr.  Banks  pointed  out,  the 
sulphides  form  such  a  delicate  test  for  slipshod  manipulations, 
that  if  any  carelessness  has  been  permitted  the  slide  is  spoilt 
before  finished.  This  is  emphasised  by  the  behaviour  of  sul¬ 
phide  of  ammonium  with  collodion  and  gelatine  plates 
respectively,  for,  whereas  with  the  former  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  get  a  successful  result,  with  gelatine,  owing  to  the 
greater  difficulty  in  washing  the  film,  much  greater  trouble  is 
involved. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  with  prints,  as  we  have  recently 
proved  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  made  since  Mr. 
Banks’s  remarks  were  in  print.  A  number  of  waste  albumen 
prints  were  washed  and  fixed,  without  toning,  in  the  ordinary 
way  that  is  to  say,  they  were  fixed  together  in  the  average 
bulk  of  solution  and  afterwards  washed  in  the  ordinary  mannei 
without  any  special  precaution.  Four  or  five  of  them,  how¬ 


ever,  after  a  slight  rinsing,  were  passed  through  a  second  bath 
of  fresh  hypo  and  washed  by  themselves,  the  whole  of  the  two 
lots  being  simply  changed  singly  from  one  water  to  another, 
being  allowed  about  five  minutes  in  each.  After  twenty 
minutes  of  this  treatment  one  print  from  each  batch  was 
placed  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium — 
thirty  minims  to  a  pint  of  water — in  which  the  toning  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly,  but  regularly.  The  print  to  which  only  ordinary 
treatment  had  been  meted  showed,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  a  strong  tendency  to  yellowing ;  but,  to  our  astonish¬ 
ment,  the  other,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  washing,  remained, 
if  not  perfectly  white,  so  nearly  so  that  we  could  not  decide 
whether  it  was  actually  changed  or  it  was  only  fancy.  At 
half  an  hour  the  doubly  fixed  prints,  however,  were  apparently 
perfectly  washed,  while  the  others  at  two  hours  still  showed  a 
slight  tendency  to  yellowness,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  perhaps  rather  attributable  to  imperfect  fixation  than  to 
insufficient  washing. 

A  similar  experiment  was  made  with  gelatine  prints,  but 
with  the  difference  that,  after  two  hours’  washing,  the  doubly 
fixed  prints  showed  a  stronger  tendency  to  colouration  than  the 
albumen  prints  that  had  received  only  ordinary  treatment  \ 
those  that  were  only  fixed  once  darkened  hopelessly  in  the 
sulphide  solution  at  two  hours,  so,  instead  of  increasing  th3 
washing,  we  essayed  the  use  of  an  eliminator. 

This  constituted  another  little  object-lesson.  Theoretically, 
the  hypo  eliminator  has  been  said  to  be  at  any  rate  a  guarantee 
of  safety,  since,  if  a  print  will  pass  the  ordeal  of  “  elimination,’’ 
it  is  supposed  to  be  proof  there  is  nothing  dangerous  present. 
In  the  present  case  the  gelatine  prints  of  both  batches  were 
treated  with  two  eliminators,  alum  and  persulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  again  well  washed.  Placed  in  the  sulphide  toning  bath, 
they  both  discoloured  quite  as  badly  as  the  respective  samples  of 
either  sort  not  so  treated  with  the  eliminator,  so  that  not  only 
is  the  hypo  eliminator,  as  we  have  frequently  argued,  no  use  as 
an  eliminator,  but  it  is  not  even,  as  we  have  hitherto  conceded, 
a  respectable  safeguard.  If  it  does  not,  as  has  been  previously 
supposed,  immediately  betray  any  carelessness  or  want  of 
proper  washing,  it  is  still  capable  of  leaving  behind  sufficient 
dangerous  matter  to  be  immediately  exposed  by  suitable  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and,  if  the  rapid  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium 
suffices  to  bring  this  exposure  about  instantly,  we  think  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  slower  action  of  the  atmosphere  merely 
requires  sufficient  time  to  bring  about  a  like  result. 

From  an  economical  point  of  view,  no  less  than  as  a  ready 
means  of  getting  uniform  and  pleasing  tones,  the  sulphide  of 
ammonium  method  will,  no  doubt,  recommend  itself  to  many 
amateurs,  and,  as  our  experiments  tend  to  show,  if  proper  care 
be  taken,  the  process  of  washing  need  not  be  at  all  lengthy  or 
tedious  when  albumen  paper  is  concerned,  but  we  doubt  if  it 
will  be  found  practically  workable  with  gelatine.  Moreover,  a 
wider  range  of  tones  will,  no  doubt,  be  available  if  Mr.  Banks’s 
method  be  slightly  varied  by  partially,  or  wholly,  bleaching  the 
silver  image  before  treatment  with  sulphide,  as  with  trans¬ 
parencies  at  least  a  great  variety  of  colours  can  be  obtained, 
under  these  circumstances,  by  varying  the  bleaching  agent. 


What  is  a  Silver  Print  1 —  This  question  suggests  itself, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  processes  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
exhibits  in  the  Royal  Photographic  Exhibitions  of  the  last  few 
years,  the  terms,  “  bromide,”  “  gelatine-chloride,”  ‘‘collodio- 
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chloride,”  “  albumen,”  and  “  silver  ”  are  quoted.  Are  not  all  these 
processes  silver  processes  P  Daring  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
term  “  silver  print  ”  seems  to  have  become  specially  applied  to  prints 
on  albumenised  paper,  but  why  P  It  is  probable,  when  finished,  they 
are  less  silver  pictures  than  any  of  the  others  named,  inasmuch  as  the 
image  is,  or  ought  to  be,  largely  composed  of  gold,  and  probably  is 
more  largely  composed  of  it  than  is  the  case  with  gelatine  papers, 
though  possibly  less  than  in  the  case  of  collodio-chloride  pictures. 
In  the  case  of  “bromides,”  and  developed  prints  generally,  the  image 
consists  entirely  of  silver,  and  no  gold.  Surely  it  is  to  them  that 
the  term  “  silver  ”  is  strictly  applicable,  and  not  to  prints  the  images 
of  which  consist  of  both  silver  and  gold,  particularly  when  the 
latter  predominates,  as  it  ought  to  do. 


Pictures  and  Processes  at  the  Photographic 
Exhibition. — As  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  comes  round,  it  is  alwTays  interesting  to  note  the 
processes  by  which  they  are  produced.  Although  the  numbers  by 
the  different  processes  must  not  be  taken  as  representing  pro¬ 
portionately  the  processes  most  in  vogue  for  general  work,  yet  they 
serve  to  illustrate  what  is  thought  of  them  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  catalogue  shows  that  there  are  423  frames  on  show;  last  year 
there  were  436,  or  thirteen  more,  and  for  comparative  purposes  i  he 
number  may  be  considered  as  equal.  Now,  out  of  this  number,  this 
year  there  are,  out  of  the  processes  as  given  in  the  catalogue,  163 
platinotypes  ;  last  year  there  were  189.  Carbon  pictures  last  year 
were  116;  this  year  128.  Bromides  this  year  are  given  as  51,  and 
last  year  as  30.  There  are  11  by  the  gum-bichromate  process  as 
against  only  2  last  year,  coupled  with  3  by  the  Arfcigue  method. 
This  year  there  is  bat  one  gelatino-chloride  print,  and  but  one 
described  as  “  silver.”  There  are  two  frames  of  examples  of  new 
processes,  “  ozotype  ”  and  “  metaloid.”  There  seems  to  be  but  a 
solitary  example  of  photogravure,  and  none  of  any  other  mechanical 
process.  This  is  more  than  a  little  surprising,  seeing  the  importance 
that  photogravure  has  now  assumed,  and  the  perfection  at  which  it 
has  arrived  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  particularly  the  latter. 
The  figures  just  quoted  are  those  of  the  process  given  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  but  there  are  about  a  hundred  pictures  with  no  reference  to 
the  processes  by  which  they  were  produced.  Many  of  them,  it  may 
be  assumed,  are  on  the  old  albumen  paper,  and  others  by  various 
processes. 


Unfortunately  the  proportion  of  the  different  processes  used  for 
the  Exhibition  cannot  be  taken  as  any  criterion  whatever  of  those 
most  employed  for  commercial  photography.  For  example,  out  of 
the  nearly  350  named  in  the  catalogue,  over  300  are  by  the  two 
permanent  processes,  platinum  and  carbon.  Yet  we  all  know  that 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  commercial  photographs  turned 
out,  even  by  some  of  the  exhibitors,  are  not  by  these  methods.  The 
proportion  of  the  pictures  as  given  in  the  catalogue  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  silver  printing  in  its  various  form  was  killed.  Bat  it 
is  not  dead  yet,  and  will  not  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Chemists  and  the  Foods  and  SJrug-s  Act. — Last  week, 
at  the  Nottingham  Guildhall,  two  pharmaceutical  chemists  were 
proceeded  against  under  the  above  Act.  The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  wrote  prescriptions  containing  iodide  of  potassium  and  syrup 
of  ginger.  Upon  analysis  it  was  proved  that  there  was  ten  per 
cent,  short  of  the  iodide.  Each  of  the  defendants  was  fined  tweaty 
shillings.  When  iodide  of  potassium  is  required  for  photographic 
purposes,  it  is  not  advisable  to  buy  it  from  the  local  druggist,  as  it 
may  have  been  a  long  time  in  stock  and  not  properly  secured  from 
air  in  the  bottle.  It  is  again  noteworthy  that  the  prosecution  in 
the  above  case  was  instituted  by  the  authority  that  looks  after  the 
purity  of  our  butter,  coffee,  and  the  like,  and  not  by  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Society,  which  might  be  supposed  to  look  after  our  interests 
in  the  matter  of  drugs. 


The  Coming*  Weather.— Forecasts  of  the  weather,  as  issued  j 

by  the  Meteorological  Department,  have  frequently  been  commented 
upoD,  and  it  has  often  been  asserted  that  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  I 
the  weather  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  this  country.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Standard  of  Saturday  last,  a  physician,  dating  from 
Colchester,  claims  to  be  able  “to  forecast  the  rest  of  each  lunar 
period  from  the  first  quarter’s  weather.”  As  it  has  frequently  been 
asserted  that  the  moon  has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  weather,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  note  how  far  the  predictions  in  the  present 
case  will  be  verified.  They  are  given  for  East  Anglia  and  the 
South-east  Coast :  “  From  September  22  to  29,  fair  weather  t 
first,  with  clear,  cool  nights;  moderate  winds,  west  or  n^rth-west- 
some  rainfall  and  cooler  weather  during  the  last  three  or  four  days,  i 
From  September  29  to  October  7,  cloudy  or  dull  at  first,  rain 
threatening,  probably  some  showers;  clear,  cool  nights;  finer 
weather  afterwards.  From  October  7  to  15,  flue  clear  weather, 
but  cooler  and  more  windy;  no  indication  of  rain  ;  generally  a  fine 
lunar  periol,  with  probable  moderate  rainfall  about  September  26 
or  27,  and  abuut  September  30  or  October  1  ;  temperature  high  for 
the  time  of  year.  We  may  then  expect  dry,  fine  weather,  except 
from  September  26  to  October  2,  when  there  will  be  thawere.” 
From  this  prediction  we  are  not  to  have  anything  abnormal 
of  autumn  weather,  supposing  it  is  fulfilled.  The  forecaster  further 
adds:  “(1)  that  next  winter,  like  the  last,  will  be  mild;  and 
(2)  that  the  fall  of  lambs  next  spring  will  be  large — verbum  sap.” 
We  quote  the  forecast  just  as  it  appeared  in  the  Standard  and  wait 
to  see  how  it  comes  off,  particularly  the  lambing  season. 


Glover’s  Island.— Most  of  our  readers  know  Glover’s  Island, 
though  perhaps  not  by  name.  It  is  that  little  island  in  the  river 
which  so  enhances  the  view  from  Richmond  Hill.  For  some  time 
past  it  has  been  advertised  for  sale,  and  it  was  rumoured  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  an  advertising  firm  had  offered  something  like 
5000/.  for  it  for  advertising  purposes.  Taat  in  such  a  spot  would, 
of  course,  be  most  unsightly,  particularly  in  photographs.  The 
Major  of  Richmoud,  who  is  agent  for  its  owner,  announced  to  the 
Corporation  that  the  owner  would  dispose  of  it  to  the  Corporation 
for  the  modest  sum  of  4000/.  to  save  it  from  the  unsightly  use  pro¬ 
posed.  The  Corporation  declined  the  ofLr.  Some  meetings  were 
held,  at  which  were  some  lively  discussions,  and  it  was  reported  that 
such  terms  as  “  blackmailing,”  &c.,  were  used.  Also  a  subscription  was 
opened  to  purchase  the  island  to  save  it  from  the  suggested  desecration, 
but  little  was  raised.  Last  week  Glover’s  Island  came  “under  the 
hammer,”  the  Mayor  of  Richmond  being  the  auctioneer.  An  evening 
contemporary  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  sale,  under  the  heading 
of  “  Glover’s  Island.  Only  200/.  offered,  and  Richmond’s  Mayor 
gets  laughed  at.”  It  says  that  the  first  offer  was  a  “  tenner.”  The 
next  bid  was  70/.,  “  the  same  as  Glover  gave  for  it.”  After  some 
pleading  by  the  auctioneer,  100/.  was  offered ;  then  a  bidder  said, 
“  I’ll  give  you  200/.  for  it,  and  present  it  to  Richmond.”  The  Mayor 
then  announced  that  he  would  “withdraw  it  at  the  reserve  of 
4000/.”  Then,  says  our  contemporary,  “  the  people  laughed.”  Since 
Glover’s  Island  has  been  in  the  market,  it  has  been  a  fruitful  topic 
of  “  gossip  ”  in  Richmond,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  purpose 
it  will  be  put  if  it  finds  a  purchaser.  Although  this  little  piece  of 
ground  is  private  property,  we  are  told  that  the  Thames  Con¬ 
servancy  have  some  control,  directly  or  indirectly,  over  the  purposes 
to  which  it  may  be  put,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  it  will  permit  its 
disfiguring  one  of  the  finest  views  near  London.  Probably  the 
Corporation  of  Richmond  are  fully  aware  of  this. 


Vesuvius. —  Again  this  volcano  is  in  active  work,  and 
according  to  the  latest  reports  is  increasing  to  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  the  streams  of  lava  are,  as  they  have  been  before* 
threatening  the  observatory.  Verily  those  who  dwell  in  observa¬ 
tories  on  mountains,  especially  volcanic  ones,  like  Vesuvius,  do  not 
quite  live  in  clover.  The  observatories  on  Vesuvius,  Mont  Blanc, 
Ben  Nevis,  &c.,  are  by  no  means  such  comfortable  quarters  as  those 
at  Greenwich,  whether  for  photographic  or  other  purposes. 
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ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

(First  Article.) 

Preceded  by  a  private  view  on  Saturday  morning  last  (September  24) 
and  the  tim9  honoured  Conversazione  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
both  of  which  functions  struck  us  as  being  attended  by  fewer  persons 
i  than  usual,  the  Forty- third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday,  September  26.  The 
characteristic  features  of  this  particular  display  are  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  lines.  About  a  thousand  photographs  were  sent  in  and  of  these 
nearly  600  were  rejected.  Compared  with  last  year,  the  average  size  of 
the  exhibits  has  increased,  and  the  result  is  that  the  funereally  draped 
walls  at  Pall  Mall  are  better  filled — look  less  “skimpy,”  in  fact — than 
j  hitherto.  The  way  in  which  the  hanging  has  been  done  is  very  skilful. 

|  You  get  the  idea  that  each  panel  has  been  carefully  schemed  out  and  the 
(totality  of  effect  is  pleasing.  We  alluded  just  now  to  the  funereal  aspect 
of  the  antiquated  drapery  against  which  the  photographs  are  hung. 
Conceive  that  on  the  left  wall  as  the  visitor  enters  the  gallery  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  black-toned  photographs  in  dark  wood  frames— a  “  note  ” 
which  more  or  less  pervades  the  remainder  of  the  room — and  some  idea 
is  obtainable  of  the  somewhat  depressing  aspect  which  the  Exhibition  as 
a  whole  presents.  Indeed,  on  Monday  morning  last,  we  found  ourselves 
almost  involuntarily  sighing  after  the  good  old  times  of  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  the  bright,  sparkling,  silver  print  and  wide  white  margin  were  in 
favour  and  the  mere  rejected  print,  such  as  a  humble  printer  and  toner  at 
a  weekly  wage  of  thirty  shillings,  would  not  have  dared  to  show  his 
employer,  had  not  yet  become  invested  with  artistic  merit.  Photo, 
graphic  exhibitions,  nowadays,  appear  largely  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
housing  slovenly  work.  There  are  some  photographs  hanging  in  Pall 
Mall  just  now  which  we  should  almost  disdain  to  criticise  in  our  weekly 
Answers  to  Correspondents  columns. 

Of  the  six  medals  awarded  by  the  Judges,  who  have  performed  their  office, 
difficult  as  of  course  it  is,  lesi  satisfactorily  than  their  predecessors  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  two  g->  to  American  Exhibitors.  Personally 
we  disagree  with  some  of  the  awards,  but  nobody  can  grudge  Mr.  G.  E. 
Thompson  his  medal  for  one  of  the  most  masterly  productions  of  the 
camera  that  we  have  seen  ;  a  view  of  men  threshing  wheat,  in  which  the 
effect  of  bright  light  on  the  outlines  of  the  figures  is  depicted  with  mar¬ 
vellous  realism.  So  far  as  we  could  discover  there  is  no  “  fake  ”  in  this 
picture— it  is  pure  photographic  skill  that  has  produced  the  effect,  and  we 
cordially  congratulate  the  veteran  medallist  on  his  well-deserved  triumph. 

There  are  about  eleven  gum- bichromate  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  ;  of 
these,  three  lock  like  indifferent  carbon  prints,  the  remainder  are  spotty 
travesties  of  the  photographic  printer’s  art,  such  as  their  producers  may 
affect  to  like,  but  which  cannot  possibly  make  a  successful  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  anybody  else.  After  all  that  has  been  written  about  this 
process  during  the  past  few  years,  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  makes  very 
little  headway.  When  the  results  hanging  at  Pall  Mall  are  compared 
with  ordinary  carbon  prints,  this  is  not  surprising. 

Although  it  is  unquestionably  a  very  fine  Exhibition,  it  offers  few  points 
of  dissimilarity  as  compared  with  its  immediate  predecessor.  Without 
the  introduction  of  the  outre  or  the  absurd,  it  is  difficult  nowadays  to 
produce  photographic  work  which  is  very  strikingly  original.  Writing 
this  as  we  do  after  three  visits  to  the  Exhibition,  an  analysis  of  our 
impressions  leaves  us  convinced  that,  while  in  all  probability  there  are 
not  more  than  six  photographs  that  should  have  been  rejected  on  account 
of  their  obvious  poverty  of  quality,  no  one  production  makes  itself  so 
conspicuously  good — unless  we  except  Mr.  Thompson’s  photograph 
re'erred  to  above— as  to  deserve  an  amount  of  recognition  such  as  used 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  picture  of  the  year.  This  latter  phenomenon  is 
nowadays  not  known  at  Pall  Mall.  The  levelling-up  process,  which  has 
been  going  on  at  this  Exhibition  for  years,  has  resulted  in  the  manu¬ 
facture,  so  to  speak,  of  a  large  number  of  photographers  all  so  near  each 
other  in  ability  that  the  task  of  differentiating  between  them  is  an 
exceedingly  keen  one.  In  two  sections  of  the  Exhibition,  the  land¬ 
scape  and  architecture,  this  fact  is  made  quite  palpable.  The  influence  of 
a  worker  such  as  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton,  who,  oddly  enough,  by  no  means 
does  himself  justice  at  Pall  Mall,  the  treatment  of  his  pictures  with 
gum  or  varnish  in  order,  doubtless,  to  secure  shadow  transparency, 
quite  marring  their  effect  by  giving  them  a  patchy,  matt  appearance,  is 
manifested  in  some  dozens  of  pretty  landscapes  that  are  hung  here,  each 
of  which  he  himself  might  have  produced,  each  of  which  is  as  good  as 
anything  he  has  done.  The  pupils  rival  their  teacher,  in  fact.  Again, 
look  at  the  architectural  panel.  Carefully  examining  Mr.  C.  S.  Baynton’s 
Interior  of  Norwich  Cathedral  (No.  255),  with  all  its  massiveness  of  effect 
and  exquisite  gradation,  we  find  it  hard  to  say  in  what  respects  it  excels 
work  by  John  Stuart,  C.  H.  Oakden,  H.  W.  Bennett,  and  other  masters 


of  this  department,  which  is  hung  near  it.  Criticism  in  such  cases  is 
obviously  a  mere  matter  of  the  expenditure  of  superlatives. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  illustrations  in  the  Society’s 
catalogue  will  either  be  reproduced  in  colours  or  have  their  tone  values 
correctly  translated.  Excellent  as  this  year’s  blocks  are,  it  is  apparent 
at  once  that  they  do  not  do  justice  to  the  originals.  Notably  so  is  this 
the  case  where  great  delicacy  of  effect  is  present  in  the  latter.  For 
example,  the  portrait  head  of  a  little  boy  by  Mr.  Harold  Baker  has  a 
subtle  effect  of  softness  which  is  quite  absent  from  the  block,  and  the 
tone  values  of  thi3  and  many  others  of  the  reproduced  pictures  are 
entirely  lost.  This  question  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Society, 
who,  in  illustrating  the  catalogue,  obviously  desire  to  make  it  of  educa¬ 
tional  value,  a  respect  in  which  at  present  it  is  clearly  somewhat  deficient. 

We  think  there  should  be  some  limitation  to  the  practice  of  the 
photographer  putting  his  name  or  initials  on  a  photograph.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  for  pictorial  balance  a  group  of  letters,  or  a  name  in  the 
corner,  may  have  some  value,  but,  when  it  comes  to  coloured  monograms 
and  hammered  metal  titles  on  the  frames,  the  effect  i3  distracting  to  the 
student  of  the  photographs,  and  the  intrusive  letters  have  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  assert  themselves  too  much.  If  this  feature  is  not  held  in 
check,  and  some  prominent  exhibitors  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  to  choose  less  sombre  frames  for  their  photographs,  the  old 
Exhibition  will  drift  into  the  troughs  of  eccentricity,  a  departure  which 
can  neither  do  photography  nor  the  Society  the  least  good. 

There  are  no  stereoscopic  transparencies  shown  this  year,  and  only 
seven  sets  of  lantern  slides.  The  show  of  apparatus  is  larger  than  has 
been  sent  for  some  years,  but  most  of  it  has  recently  been  described  in  these 
pages.  To  the  exceptions  we  shall  return  next  week.  We  may  here 
mention  that  surprise  seems  to  be  general  that  Messrs.  Adams’  very 
ingenious  Telia  hand  camera  should  have  escape  1  a  medal. 

The  Judges  in  the  Art  Section  were:  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  Colonel  J. 
Gale,  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Wyllie,  A.R.  A. ;  and,  in  the  technical  Section,  Mr.  T.  Bolas,  Mr.  J. 
Bulbeck,  and  Mr.  Ch-ipman  Jones,  and,  in  all,  six  medals  were  awarded. 

The  Mfd.vl  Pictures. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Warren  takes  his  first  Pall  Mall  medal  for  a  series  of  little  viewp, 
London  in  December  (No.  21).  The  effect  of  wintriness  is  well  suggested 
by  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the  prints,  and  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Warren  on  his  success.  He  also  has  a  pretty  study  of  a  child  in  Meadow 
Sweet  (No.  14),  printed  in  red  carbon,  and  two  oth  -r  exhibits  indicative 
of  his  versatility.  All  the  same,  we  think  the  award  a  somewhat  lucky 
one.  To  Mr.  W.  A  Fraser,  of  New  York,  a  medal  also  goes  for  a  night 
view,  such  as  Mr.  Paul  Martin  has  made  fashionable.  A  Wet  Night— 
Columbus  Circle ,  is  a  vastly  clever  bit  of  technical  work,  and  the  effect  of 
gaslight  in  the  rain  swept  streets  is  most  striking.  Of  Mr.  Baynton’s 
picture  we  have  already  spoken,  and  without  detracting  from  its  merits 
we  can  say  that,  while  it  quite  deserved  distinction,  other  work  is  just  as 
good.  But  Mr.  Baynton  thoroughly  merits  his  success.  He  is  one  of  the 
soundest  and  ablest  workers  in  Birmingham.  Of  Polly  (No.  329),  for 
which  Miss  Mathilde  Weil  obtains  a  medal,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a 
pleasing  portrait  of  a  pleasing-looking  little  girl.  That  it  won  its  dis¬ 
tinction  has  caused  some  surpiise.  To  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson’s  Threshing 
Wheat  we  have  already  referred.  The  remaining  medal  goes  io  Mr.  W.  E. 
Brewerton,  for  a  natural  colour  result.  It  is  a  group  of  a  lobster  and 
some  fruit  printed  in  three  colours  from  three  negatives  taken  through 
screens.  The  blue  print  is  made  upon  ferro-prussiate  paper,  the  two 
other  colours  leing  printed  by  the  gum-bichromate  process,  with  trans¬ 
parent  colours.  The  result  is  thoroughly  successful  and  realistic,  but  it 
is  probable  that  such  a  process  may  not  have  a  chance  of  cammercial 
success,  although  the  scientific  interest  attaching  to  it  is  obviously  very 
great.  On  the  whole,  while  recognising  the  great  difficulty  of  judging  the 
Exhibition,  the  destination  of  some  of  the  medals  is  open  to  some  criticism. 

The  remainder  of  our  notes  on  the  Exhibition  will  appear  next  week. 

- 4 - 

NEW  MEDIA  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING  SURFACES,  AND  THEIR  PROPERTIES. 

[From  the  Photographisclie  Corresponded.] 

Until  recently  but  few  media  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of 
photographic  papers,  namely,  collodion,  gelatine,  egg  albumen,  a  -few 
carbo-hydrates  (of  which  only  starch  and  agar-agar  are  important)  and 
nitro- glucose.  Only  the  first  three  of  these  substances  have  retained  a 
permanent  position  in  the  practice  of  photography,  whilst  the  latter  have 
received  but  transitory  attention. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  well-known  fact  that  albumen,  collodion,  and 
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gelatine  meet  with  opposition  on  various  grounds,  more  or  less  well 
founded,  notwithstanding  their  undoubted  advantages,  and,  briefly  con¬ 
sidering  these  substances  as  media  for  photographic  printing- out  papers, 
I  must  remark  firstly,  that  albumen,  by  reason  of  its  chemical  com¬ 
position  and  its  properties  of  precipitation,  is  unsuitable  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  stable  printing  surface.  It  is  well  known  that  egg  albumen,  in 
neutral  or  acid  solution  with  silver,  produces  insoluble  amorphous  com¬ 
pounds,  and  herein  may  be  found  the  cause  of  the  impossibility  of  making 
albumen  emulsions.  Moreover,  an  unexceptionable  method  of  preparing 
a  sensitised  albumenised  paper,  that  will  keep,  with  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  also  impossible  to  use  albumen 
with  paper  prepared  with  a  substratum,  and  albumen  has  thus  been 
supplanted  by  other  media.  The  numerous  experiments  I  have  made 
for  coating  baryta  paper  with  albumen,  whether  fresh  or  fermented  in 
the  Dresden  manner,  have  all  failed  because  the  sensitised  paper  yielded 
impure  measly  shadows.  The  eye  of  the  photographic  world  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  emulsion  papers,  and,  this 
being  dependent  upon  the  baryta  substratum,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  great 
disadvantage  in  regard  to  the  use  of  albumen.  I  need  not  refer  to  the 
advantages  albumen  possesses  as  a  vehicle  for  silver  printing.  The 
richness  of  the  half-tones,  the  glorious  warmth  and  juiciness  of  tone,  the 
robustness  of  texture,  are  all  common  knowledge  amongst  professional 
photographers. 

Passing,  secondly,  to  gelatine,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  its  solu¬ 
bility  as  the  great  drawback  attending  its  use  as  a  photographic  support. 
The  solubility  of  gelatine  in  lukewarm  water  causes  the  films  so  pre¬ 
pared  to  swell,  and  renders  work  in  the  warmer  months  almost  in¬ 
tolerable.  From  time  to  time  remedies  have  been  proposed,  but  they 
have  been  abandoned  as  illusory.  I  will  refer  to  two.  Alum  hardens  the 
film,  but  has  two  unpleasant  after-effects  in  relation  to  sensitiveness, 
brittleness,  tone,  and  depth  of  image.  Formaldehyde,  notwithstanding 
the  universal  delight  manifested  upon  its  introduction  to  photography, 
has  also  been  discarded.  Its  fearfully  unpleasant  effects  as  a  powerful 
reducer  are  sufficiently  known,  affecting  as  it  does  the  strength  and 
porosity  of  the  film,  with  consequent  effects  upon  tone  and  brilliancy  of 
image. 

Thirdly,  as  to  collodion,  a  favourite  support  for  printing-out  pictures. 
Its  flexibility  and  the  evenness  of  its  tones  are  almost  unapproached ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  possesses  two  defects,  which  often  sorely  try 
the  patience  of  the  printer ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  liability  to  injury  of 
the  film,  and  the  second  the  rapid  fading  of  the  image. 

These  well-known  considerations  induced  me  to  seek  a  medium,  which 
should  satisfy  the  ideal  requirements  of  the  professional  photographer  to 
the  fullest  extent.  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  two  groups  of  albumens, 
which  appear  to  possess  qualities  stamping  them  as  ideal  media  for 
fubstances  sensitive  to  light. 

The  first  are  to  be  found  in  the  large  group  of  albumens  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  derived  from  cereals.  These  albumens  were  first  studied  by 
Yon  Rittausen,  and  are  divisible  into  various  substances  according  to 
their  properties. 

The  most  important  are  vegetable  mucilage  and  vegetable  fibrines. 
Vegetable  mucilage  is  unsuitable  for  photographic  purposes  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  great  solubility  in  water.  But  the  vegetable  fibrines,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  highly  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
films.  The  fibrines  fairly  resemble  albumen  in  their  composition.  (On 
an  average  they  contain  C  54-5,  H  7*4,  N  15*5,  0  21*7,  S  0-69.)  When 
perfectly  dry  they  are  of  a  horny  nature,  yellowish  colour,  and  of  a 
tough  character.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  even  if  boiled  with  addi¬ 
tion  of  alkalies,  acids,  and  spirits.  Strong  spirit  (eighty-four  to  ninety 
per  cent.)  dissolves  them  readily,  and  the  solutions  may  be  concen¬ 
trated  to  the  consistency  of  oil  without  much  precipitation.  Ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  solutions  in  ninety  per  cent,  alcohol  retain  their  clear 
condition  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  If  several  drops  are  poured 
upon  a  clean  glass  plate,  and  spread  over  its  surface  by  rocking  until  a 
homogeneous  fluid  coating  is  obtained,  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  dry 
for  a  few  hours  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position,  the  dry  mass  may  be 
stripped  off  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp  instrument,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
form  oi  an  almost  colourless  pellicle.  These  films  are  exceptionally 
strong,  pliable,  and  elastic,  and  they  may  be  made  of  almost  any  size 
free  from  fissures  and  pores.  This  property,  combined  with  insolubility 
in  water,  led  me  to  think  of  using  vegetable  fibrines  in  photography  for 
the  preparation  of  sensitive  films.  The  alcoholic  solutions  of  vegetable 
fibrines  being  free  from  liability  to  precipitation  by  silver  nitrate,  which 
may  easily  be  proved,  and  as  any  desired  amount  of  the  salt  may  be 
added,  I  was  soon  able  to  prepare  a  serviceable  emulsion. 

The  method  I  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  a  printing-out  emulsion 


from  vegetable  fibrine  corresponds  largely  with  the  usual  composition  of 
a  collodion  emulsion.  But  after  a  time  I  was  convinced  that  paper  coated 
with  such  emulsions  suffered  from  two  defeots.  In  the  first  place,  the 
slight  keeping  quality  renders  the  paper  almost  useless  for  commercial 
purposes,  notwithstanding  the  usual  addition  of  citric  acid.  I  examined 
this  circumstanoe  thoroughly,  and  soon  discovered  that  the  particles  of 
vegetable  fibrine  contained  a  reducer,  probably  in  the  form  of  prosthetic 
carbo-hydrate  groups.  Without  doubt  this  circumstanoe  is  the  cause  of 
the  poor  keeping  quality  of  fibrine  papers.  I  avoided  this  defect  by 
separating  the  carbo-hydrate  group  by  means  which  I  need  not  here 
particularise,  and  using  the  remaining  product  for  my  emulsion.  The 
second  defect  was  also  dependent  upon  the  chemical  property  of  the 
fibrine.  Fibrine  which  has  been  kept  a  long  time  in  the  dry  state  be¬ 
comes  insoluble,  and  freshly  prepared  fibrine  differs  from  old  very  con¬ 
siderably  by  its  solubility.  Fibrine,  in  the  photographic  film,  seems  to 
behave  in  the  same  manner.  It  becomes  horny  with  age,  and  impervious 
to  fluids.  This  gives  rise  to  slow  and  unequal  toning  when  prints  have 
been  made  upon  old  paper.  By  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the 
emulsion  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  film  great  porosity,  and  by  this 
means  I  have  entirely  removed  the  said  defect. 

At  first  I  had  much  difficulty  in  preparing  the  primary  material,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  use  large  quantities  of  flour  to  obtain  comparatively 
small  quantities  of  fibrine ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  I  discovered  a  new 
method,  which  simplifies  the  production  of  the  fibrine  and  augments  the 
yield. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  second  class  of  substances  which  I  have  made 
available  for  photography,  and  of  which  I  am  the  sole  discoverer. 

These  substances  also  belong  to  the  large  group  of  albumens,  and  do 
not  present  themselves  in  the  fibres  or  sap  in  the  free  state,  but  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  substance  containing  phosphorus.  Substances  in  which 
albumen  is  combined  with  groups  of  atoms  of  another  kind  are  called 
proteids,  and  the  group  of  atoms  attached  to  albumen  is  called  the  pro¬ 
sthetic  group.  According  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  prosthetic  group 
the  proteids  divide  themselves  into  chromo-proteids,  in  which  the  pro¬ 
sthetic  group  represents  a  dye;  glyco-proteids,  which  contain  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  as  prosthetic  group ;  and  the  nucleo-proteids,  whose  prosthetic 
group  is  an  acid  containing  phosphorus,  nucleine  acid.  The  last  class  of 
substances  is  that  which  interests  us,  and,  to  facilitate  comprehension  of 
the  following  remarks,  I  add  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  nucleo-proteids  in  general.  The  nucleo-proteids  are  divisible 
into  two  sub-groups  according  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  nucleine 
acid,  viz.,  the  true  nucleo-proteids  and  the  paranucleo-proteids,  or,  as' 
Hammarsten  has  called  them,  nucleo-albumens.  The  reason  for  this 
division  is  that  the  nucleine  acid  of  the  first  gives,  as  products  of  decom¬ 
position,  the  so-called  alloxure  bases  from  the  uric  acid  group,  adenine, 
hypoxan thine,  guanine  and  xanthine,  when  heated  with  mineral  acids. 
In  the  second  case  the  uric  acid  does  not  contain  these  bases  in  its  group 
of  atoms.  The  following  table  fully  elucidates  the  relation  of  the  nucleo- 
proteids  to  the  paranucleo-proteids  : — 

Nucleo-proteid,  treated  with  acid  in  the  cold  state,  decomposes  into 

^Albumen.  •  Nucleine, 

Treated  with  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  decomposes  into 

Albumen.  Neucleine  acid, 

Heated  with  mineral  acids, 
decomposes  into 

Phosphoric  acid.  Alloxure  bases 

(Xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  1 
guanine,  adenine). 

Thymine.  Cystosine. 

Paranucleo-proteid,  treated  with  acid,  decomposes  into 

Albumen.  Paranucleine, 

Treated  with  alkalies, 

/ - -  ‘  ~  s 

Albumen.  Paranucleine  acid. 

Heated  with  mineral  acids, 
decomposes  into  phosphoric 
acid  and  other  unknown  pro¬ 
ducts  of  decomposition,  but 
without  any  alloxure  bases. 
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In  the  first  rank  of  the  nueelo-proteids  may  be  placed  nucleo-histon 
which  was  discovered  by  me  in  lymph  glands,  and  which  is  largely  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  It  also  includes  the  nucleo- 
proteid  of  yeast,  &o.  To  the  paranucleo-proteids  belong  vitelline,  of  the 
yoke  of  egg  ;  ichthuline,  of  fish  roe  ;  caseine,  of  milk  ;  legumine,  of  peas 
and  beans,  &c. 

The  substance  which  I  have  discovered  and  made  available  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  paranueleo-proteids, 
consequently  from  the  albumens  containing  phosphorus  and  free  from 
alloxure  bases.  The  process  of  preparation  depends  upon  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  highly  composite  group  of  atoms  by  means  of  strong 
alkalies.  Whilst  treatment  of  the  true  nucleo-proteids  with  strong 
alkalies  results  in  the  solution  of  the  nucleine  acid,  which  can  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid  after  the  removal  of  the  albumen  with 
acetic  acid  or  metallic  salts,  precisely  the  contrary  takes  place  when  the 
paranucleo-proteids  are  decomposed  with  alkalies.  The  group  of  atoms 
containing  phosphorus  remains  undissolved,  and,  upon  neutralising  the 
filtered  solution,  a  precipitate  of  albumen  soluble  in  alcohol  is  formed, 
for  which  I  have  selected  the  name  protalbine.  This  substance  possesses 
the  following  characteristics  :  It  has  a  slimy  consistency,  when  in  the 
fresh  state,  containing  water ;  a  white  colour;  and  a  bright,  silky  appear 
ance  when  stirred.  Upon  removal  of  the  water  with  alcohol,  followed  by 
ether,  and  subsequent  drying  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  a  white,  friable 
powdery  substance  is  obtained.  This  is  soluble  at  ordinary  temperatures 
in  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  solubility  is  considerably  in¬ 
creased  by  heat.  Saturated  solutions  thus  prepared  precipitate  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  substance  upon  cooliDg.  Absolute  alcohol 
precipitates  the  substance  in  flakes  from  the  cold  solution. 

Protalbine  behaves  very  differently  from  fibrine  in  the  presence  of 
water.  Although  insoluble  in  cold  water,  it  may  be  brought  to  a  turbid, 
slimy  fluid  in  warm  water,  and  this  milky  emulsion,  after  long  cooking, 
will  remain  in  the  same  condition  for  weeks. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  protalbine  when  dried  upon  smooth  surfaces 
will  also  produce  thin,  transparent,  pliable,  highly  lustrous  films. 

Protalbine  does  not  give  any  precipitate  with  soluble  silver  salts,  and 
this  property,  combined  with  those  just  mentioned,  renders  it  fit  in  a 
high  degree  for  photographic  purposes. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  protalbine,  by  a  rather  thorough  chemical  treat¬ 
ment,  may  be  made  to  agree  in  a  large  measure  with  vegetable  fibrine. 
This  fact  is  of  importance,  because  printing-out  emulsions  made  with 
both  substances  are  almost  identical  in  their  properties,  they  present  the 
same  appearance  when  coated  on  paper,  and  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
one  from  the  other. 

If  I  enumerate  the  qualities  of  such  a  protalbine  paper,  it  is  character¬ 
ised  firstly  by  exceptional  robustness  of  film  to  a  surprising  degree.  The 
photographic  surface  is  not  affected  in  the  least  by  hot  or  cold  water, 
neither  by  rubbing  with  the  fingers,  nor  by  an  edged  object.  There  is  no 
swelling  and  no  chance  of  abrasion.  The  film  is  also  very  pliable  and 
elastic,  so  that  the  prints  may  be  used  unmounted  with  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  surface. 

The  finished  print  is  remarkably  brilliant.  The  shadows  are  exception¬ 
ally  fine  and  the  high  lights  are  very  pure.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  image  is  soft,  and  the  tone  warm  and  juicy.  The  image  is  entirely 
on  the  surface,  by  which  means  increased  relief  is  obtained. 

Toning  is  equal  and  rapid.  The  bath  I  have  used  and  tested  consists 
of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  and  gold  without  any  other  addition. 
The  quantity  of  gold  used  in  toning  is  absolutely  normal. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties 
in  respect  to  keeping  quality.  By  getting  rid  of  the  reducing  group  of 
atoms,  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  keeping  quality  of  protalbine  paper 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  unsurpassed  in  this  respect  by  any  other 
emulsion  paper.  Protalbine  paper  may  now  be  kept  for  months  in  the 
unprinted  state. 

The  sensitiveness  of  protalbine  paper,  which  at  first  was  less  than  that 
of  other  emulsion  papers,  has  been  so  far  improved  that  it  is  now  quite 
as  rapid  as  any  of  the  usual  collodion  emulsion  papers.  This  I  have 
proved  by  very  careful  tests  with  the  sensitometer. 

As  a  very  important  recommendation  may  be  mentioned  the  per¬ 
manence  of  prints  made  upon  protalbine  paper.  My  experience  with  it 
now  extends  to  sixteen  months.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  I  have 
had  protalbine  prints  exposed  to  full  sunlight,  and  I  have  left  them  in 
moist  and  damp  places  until  the  paper  support  has,  in  some  instances, 
become  rotten,  but  I  have  not  found  any  alteration  in  the  image. 
Neither  the  high  lights  nor  the  shadows  have  suffered,  and  a  print 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  fourteen  months  still  presents  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  as  when  first  made. 


Although  I  do  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  protalbine  paper  is 
still  capable  of  many  improvements,  for  such  is  necessarily  the  case 
with  a  new  invention,  I  can  say,  with  strict  impartiality,  that  the 
albumens  soluble  in  alcohol  present  a  medium  indicating  an  important 
advance  in  photography,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  assuredly  find 
important  uses  in  every  branch  of  photographic  work. 

Dr.  Leon  Lilienfeld. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


Collodio-chloride  Paper. —  Hanneke,  in  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  book,  Das  Celloidin  Papier,  recommends  the  following  formula 
for  a  print-out  collodio-chloride  paper  : — 

1. 


Celloidine  collodion  (four  per  cent.) 
Absolute  ether . 


2. 

Silver  nitrate  . 

Distilled  water . 

Absolute  alcohol  (ninety-nine  per  cent.)  .  . 

Q 

fj. 

Lithium  chloride  (crystal) . 

Citric  acid . 

Distilled  water . 

Absolute  alcohol . 


650  parts. 
100  „ 


24  parts. 


25 

130 


11 

11 


3  parts. 

5  „ 

10  „ 

*?  f\ 


4. 

Castor  oil . 

Glycerine . 

Absolute  alcohol . 


10  parts. 
10  „ 

20  „ 


Mix  the  solutions  in  the  above  order,  and  filter  through  wash- 
leather. 


Stand  Development. — For  this  kind  of  development  Herr 
Rudolph  Schlatter  recommends  the  following,  and  states  that,  in  the 
concentrated  form,  it  makes  a  very  good  and  clean  working  developer 
for  ordinary  work  :  — 


Sodium  sulphite  . 

Hydroquinone . 

Metol . 

Potassium  ferrocyanide 
„  bromide  . . .  . 

„  carbonate  .  . 


50  parts. 


6 

4 


11 

11 


25 

05 

100 


11 

11 

11 


For  stand  development  dilute  1  part  of  the  above  with  50  parts  of 
water. 


International  Exhibition  at  Munich. — An  International 
Exhibition  of  Artistic  Photography  will  be  held  at  Munich  from 
November  19  to  December  31.  There  will  be  no  medals  or  diplomas, 
but  pictures  maybe  sold.  All  pictures  must  be  framed  and  bear  the 
name  and  address  of  exhibitor.  An  illustrated  catalogue  will  be 
prepared,  and  the  latest  date  for  receiving  pictures  is  November  5. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Herr  Mathies-Masuren, 
7a,  Wilhelmstrasse,  Munich. 


A  New  Lens. —  M.  Berthiot,  the  well-known  optician  of  Paris, 
has  constructed  a  new  “satz,”or  casket  of  wide-aDgle  lenses.  It 
contains  four  single  lenses,  composed  of  three  elements  that  have 
24,  24,  31,  and  39  cm.  foci  respectively,  and  can  be  used  as  single 
lenses,  or  combined  they  give  12, 16, 16,  and  17-5  cm.  foci  lenses.  On 
the  authority  of  Dr.  C.  Fabre,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Traite 
Encyclopedique  de  Photographic,  the  doublets  will  include  an  angle  of 
more  than  100°  without  spherical  aberration. 


New  Developing-  Substances. — Herr  E.  Yotocek.  of 
Prague,  points  out  that  it  appears  that  all  primary  hydrazines, 
whether  obtained  from  the  fatty  or  aromatic  series,  possess  developing 
powers,  and  that  it  is  utterly  indifferent,  whether  they  are  substituted 
by  more  or  less  acid  groups.  It  was  also  proved  that  slightly  basic 
hydrazines  possess  developing  properties.  Tolyl-hydrazine  CH3- 

NHNH.,  and  asymmetric  diphenyl-hydrazine  n6pj5  N  -  NH.,  and 

a  and  /3  naphthol  hydrazine  O10TLNH  -  NH2  will  al-o  develop. 
Carbamide,  CO{NH2)2.  has  no  developing  power,  but  amido  carbamide, 
CO(NH.,).,NH,  has,  and  guanidine  does  not  develop,  whilst  amido- 
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guanidine,  C3NH2NH,  will.  Herr  Votocek’s  experiments  prove 
generally  that  compounds  which  contain  the  hydrazine  group  possess 
developing  properties  and  that  even  hydrazo-benzole  which  may  be 
considered  asymmetric  diphenyl-diamine  possesses  weak  developing 
power.  He  also  found  that  the  sulpbo  group  exerted  no  prejudicial 
action,  and  this  is  of  importance,  as  most  of  the  hydrazines  are  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  whilst  the  corresponding  sulphonic  acids  form  salts 
readily  soluble  in  water.  The  application  of  these  to  photographic 
work  was  not  fully  investigated  but  samples  were  handed  to  the 
K.K.  Lehr  und  Versuchanstalt  of  Vienna  for  investigation. 

- «*■ — - — 

PHOTOGRAPHING  A  SPIRIT. 

Some  interesting,  if  not  wholly  satisfying,  letters  have  appeared  in  our 
contemporary,  the  Engl  sh  Mechanic ,  in  regard  to  the  photograph  re¬ 
cently  alluded  to  by  “  F.  R.  A.  S.”  (the  well  known  contributor  to  that 
journal),  which  contained  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  not  visible  when 
the  exposure  was  made.  We  reproduce  some  of  these  letters,  as  showing 
how  wide  is  the  field  of  conjecture  and  theory  opened  up  by  a  matter  of 
this  kind. 

“  With  regard  to  what  ‘  F.  R  .A.  S.’  tells  us  under  this  heading,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  how  long  the  plate  on  which  the  photograph  was  taken 
had  been  in  the  dark  slide,  and  if  it  were  quite  certain  that  it  had  not 
previously  been  used  to  take  the  deceased  gentleman’s  portrait.  I  do 
not  believe  in  spiritual  appearances,  and,  even  if  I  did,  I  should  think  it 
very  strange  that  the  vision  should  have  been  able  to  excite  the  actinic 
rays  necessary  for  portraiture  when  it  was  absolutely  invisible  to  the  eye¬ 
sight.  Laurence  B.  Tappenden.” 

“  Three  lines  of  inquiry  might  be  followed  for  the  solution  of  the  diffi" 
culty  if  there  were  sufficient  data.  One  would  be  purely  from  the  photo* 
graphic  point  of  view.  Another  would  depend  upon  a  rigid  cross-exami¬ 
nation  of  the  testimony  of  the  history  of  the  photograph.  Thirdly,  an 
examination  into  the  origin  of  the  particular  interpretation  assigned  to 
the  photograph  by  ‘  F.  R.  A.  S.,’  in  which  suggestion  may  play  an  important 
part.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  ‘  F.  R.  A.  S.’  may  have  been  mes¬ 
merised.  In  my  own  case,  who  am  somewhat  short-sighted,  I  usually 
accept  the  interpretation  of  any  friend  who  may  be  with  me  as  regards 
distant  objects ;  that  is,  their  suggestion  once  made  is  apparently  to 
me  frequently  verified  by  my  own  observation  afterwards— found  to  be 
erroneous  sometimes.  I  need  scarcely  remind  a  man  with  the  general 
knowledge  of  ‘  F.  R.  A.  S.’  that  the  interpretation  of  our  sensations  plays 
as  important  a  part  in  the  formation  of  our  perceptions  as  the  sensations 
themselves.  Hume’s  formula  applies  here  as  in  all  such  cases. 

“W.  C.  E.” 

“  To  attempt  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  I  note  that  the  ladies 
did  not  see  the  supposed  spirit ;  but  the  sensitised  plate  did,  and  repro¬ 
duced  it.  There  was  a  book  published  in  1863,  entitled  Nature's  Secrets ; 
or,  Psychometric  Researches,  by  Wm.  Denton  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Denton. 
The  latter  was  a  sensitive,  and,  by  applying  any  object  to  her  forehead, 
had  a  vision  of  any  one  or  more  who  had  been  connected  with  that  object. 
Mr.  Denton  gives  many  instances  of  her  great  powers  in  this  way,  and 
shows  the  truthfulness  of  her  visions.  The  result  of  it  all  goes  to  prove 
that  all  matter  is  capable  of  receiving,  retaining,  and  giving  off  to  a 
sensitive  the  history  and  simulacra  of  all  who  have  been  connected  with 
it.  As  I  take  it,  the  place  of  the  sensitive  (Mrs.  Denton)  is  here  supplied 
by  the  sensitised  photographic  plate,  and  simply  gives  what  had  been 
impressed  on  the  chair  by  its  continual  occupation  by  the  deceased 
nobleman.  W.  A.  A.” 

“  Why  not  entertain  as  rational  the  simple  explanation  that  the  plate 
revealed  a  figure  resembling  the  deceased  nobleman  sitting  in  his  arm¬ 
chair,  because  he  was  actually  seated  there  at  the  time  the  photograph 
was  taken.  A  photograph  of  starry  space  seems  to  reveal  more  than  is 
visible  to  the  telescopic  eye,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  naked  eye  cannot 
detect  everything  that  is  close.  The  photographic  process  may  do  the 
same  under  some  circumstances  for  things  close  as  it  is  known  to  do  for 
things  remote.  Being  neither  photographer  nor  chemist,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say  how. 

“Why  should  the  two  ladies  have  been  shocked  and  stupefied  at  all? 
And  why  should  the  narrator  of  a  ‘  quasi  ghost- story,’  that  he  can 
apparently  verify,  so  resolutely  shut  his  mind  to  the  possibility  of  nature 
being  more  comprehensive  than  his  philosophy  ?  There  is  no  need  to 
call  in  the  supernatural.  If  there  are  ghosts,  they,  doubtless,  belong  to  a 
province  of  nature  that  man  has  glimpsed,  not  mastered,  and  therefore 
knows  very  little  about.  But,  inasmuch  as  he  is  perpetually  finding 
something  in  nature  that  he  did  not  know  before,  is  it  not  really  more 
irrational  to  assume  such  things  are  not  as  to  assume  that  they  may  be, 
in  the  face  of  much  evidence  in  their  favour?  L.  C.  Grubbe.” 

“  Your  valued  correspondent,  ‘  F.  R.  A.  S.,’  as  a  practical  photographer, 
has,  no  doubt,  considered  many  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  abnormal 
negative  he  speaks  of,  and  rejected  them  for  various  reasons.  Now,  had 
he  given  one  or  two  attendant  circumstances  which  caused  these  rejec¬ 
tions,  he  would  have  saved  himself  some  trouble,  as  well  as  prevented 


you,  Sir,  being  deluged  with  correspondence  of  less  than  no  value.  To 
enable  outsiders  to  form  theories  which  will,  at  least,  riot  be  absurd,  will 
he  condescend  to  reply  to  the  following  : — 1.  Were  either  of  the  sisters 
in  the  house  before  Lord  X.  took  ill?  2.  Had  either  previously  photo¬ 
graphed  the  room?  3.  Were  the  plates  or  films  u-ed  from  a  newly  i 
bought  batch,  or  did  they  belong  to  some  one  in  the  house  who  practised  i 
photography  ?  4.  Does  anything  show  through  any  part  of  the  figure,  or  j 

a  double  image  of  anything  in  the  room  show  ?  5.  Were  the  plates  used 

manufactured  by  a  professional  maker?  Lastly,  how  was  the  room 
lighted?  If  ‘  F.  R.  A.  S  ’  hasn’t  the  above  data,  he  can  neither  be  u-  I 
pected,  nor  expect  outsiders,  to  solve  the  mystery.  Agnostic.” 

“  Your  correspondent  (41461)  is,  of  course,  aware  that  the  photograph 
he  refers  to  could  easily  have  been  made  by  a  willing  operator.  Here, 
however,  we  have  to  deal  with  it  as  produced  by  a  lady  who  had  no 
thought  or  wish  of  creating  anything  of  the  kind. 

“  If  the  negative  exists,  a  lantern  plate  should  be  made  from  it,  and 
the  picture  thrown  upon  a  large  screen,  when  the  mystery  will,  in  all 
probability,  clear  itself  up. 

“  A  possible  solution  is  that  the  plate  wh’ch  was  used  for  photograph-  . 
ing  the  room  was  one  which  had  been  long  in  the  dark  slide,  and  had 
been  previously  exposed  on  LordX.,  but  had  been  omitted  to  be  developed 
at  the  time  and  quite  forgotten.  The  long  exposure  necessary  to  be 
given  for  the  interior  of  the  room  would  obliterate  all  dim  objects  and 
dark  background  in  the  original  exposure,  leaving  only  the  high  lights 
the  figure)  showing. 

“  A  pure  coincidence  must  account  for  the  figure  being  superimposed  1 
on  the  chair,  and  very  probably,  when  the  picture  is  seen  on  the  lantern 
screen,  the  figure  will  not  appear  exactly  in  the  position  it  should  occupy  j 
if  really  in  the  chair. 

“  Is  the  figure  precisely  in  the  same  focus  as  its  surroundings,  and  is 
it  lighted  in  Tie  same  way  as  a  figure  would  be  if  sitting  in  the  chair?  I 
possess  several  examples  of  ‘spirit’  photography  which  I  made  some 
years  ago.  They  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to  reproduction  ;  but,  if 
your  correspondent  cares  to  see  them  and  will  write  me,  he  is  very  : 
welcome.  S.  H.  R.  Salmon.” 

“  The  letter  of  ‘  F.  R.  A.  S.’  at  any  rate  shows  the  fairness  of  the  writer, 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  led  to  keep  the  matter  dark,  which  his 
well-known  views  on  ghosts,  and  miracles,  and  spiritualities  would  natu¬ 
rally  suggest.  Some  one  has,  I  believe,  remarked  that  it  was  only  an  ass  ; 
who  thought  he  saw  a  certain  angel ;  but  events  proved  that  the  ass  was  \ 
right.  A  photograph  has  revealed,  I  believe,  the  existence  of  stars  that 
not  even  an  ass  can  see  ;  but  they  were  there,  or  they  could  not  have  re¬ 
corded  their  image  ;  and  the  form  was  in  the  chair,  or  it  could  not  have  thus 
exhibited  itself ;  but  of  what  nature  such  form  was  is  a  question  only  to 
be  solved  by  experiment.  What  suggests  itself  to  my  own  mind  is  this : 
Photograph  (snap-shot  would  probably  be  the  best)  the  chair  in  which 
paterfamilias  used  to  sit  as  quickly  after  his  death  as  possible,  or  the  bed 
in  which  he  lay  and  in  which  he  died  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  re¬ 
moval,  and  see  the  result.  Probably,  if  taken  up  in  a  scientific  manner, 
very  many  of  such  photographs  could  be  obtained,  and  the  results  com¬ 
pared  together.  I  have  long  hoped  that  ‘  F.  R.  A.  S.’  or  some  equally 
reliable  opponent  of  such  phenomena  would  meet  with  a  case  in  which 
the  facts  were  undeniable,  because  it  gives  the  only  chance  of  fair 
investigation.  The  X  rays  have  opened  up  a  new  field  of  research,  and 
who  can  say  what  ‘  things  unseen  ’  may  not  yet  be  rendered  visible  ? 

“  0.  J.  L.” 

“  What  was  the  exact  appearance  of  the  figure?  Was  it  shadowy,  or 
did  it  merely  resemble  the  ill-defined  image  of  an  ordinary  object? 

“  As  regards  the  fading  of  the  left  side,  was  there  anything  peculiar  to 
notice,  such  as  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  definite  to  the  indefinite  ?  • 
What  is  the  general  character  of  the  photograph,  and  have  ordinary 
objects  come  out  well  ?  Had  the  lady  ever  photographed  Lord  X.  before?  I 

“  To  attempt  a  physical  explanation  seems  almost  impossible,  but  the 
following  idea  seems  to  me  rather  significant. 

“  We  know  that  if  a  plate,  contained  in  a  cardboard  box,  has  been 
exposed  to  the  Rontgen  rays  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  impression  of 
various  objects  placed  between  tube  and  box,  when  a  second  (unexposed)  J 
plate  is  substituted,  the  objects  removed,  and  the  box  and  contents  left 
entirely  alone  for  some  time,  a  second  impression  of  the  objects,  which 
were  formerly  subjected  to  the  X  rays,  but  have  now  been  removed,  can  be 
obtained,  apparently  by  a  kind  of  fluorescence. 

“  If  by  any  chance  the  lady  had  employed  the  same  dark  slide  to 
contain  the  plates  which  were  used  to  photograph  Lord  X.  (if  she  ever  did 
so),  and  subsequently  the  library,  an  image  of  the  nobleman  might  have 
been  produced  on  the  second  plate,  by  some  such  means  as  in  the 
instance  above.” 

“  I  have  consulted  a  practical  photographer  as  to  whether  a  closed 
camera  on  a  shelf,  that  chanced  to  be  directed  on  a  person  in  a  chair  for 
any  length  of  time,  could  possibly  affect  a  sensitive  plate  which  was  in 
position  in  the  camera  if  the  cap  on  the  lens  were  thioner  than  usual — 
say,  of  green  cardboard,  or  some  slightly  actinic  substance — such  being, 
as  it  appeared  to  my  mind,  a  possible  solution  of  the  mystery.  He  says 
that  the  least  movement  of  the  sitter  would  cause  only  an  indistinct  blur. 

I  see  a  multitude  of  questions  already  awaiting  answer,  or  I  would  ask. 
Was  the  camera  kept  in  the  study  ?  Although  I  believe  the  result  would 
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be  nil,  I  should  vastly  like  my  previous  suggestion  of  experiment  carried 
out,  because  it  is  certain  that,  if  it  had  been  suggested  to  ‘  F.  R.  A.  S.’ 
that  a  photograph  of  the  chair  would  have  resulted,  as  it  actually  did,  he 
would  have  ridiculed  it  greatly.  Ten  years  ago  the  possibility  of  the  X 
rays  would  have  been  ridiculed.  0.  J.  L.” 

“I;  seems  to  me  to  require  a  considerable  stretch  of  imagination  to 
recognise  in  the  blemish  which  appears  over  the  armchair  a  likeness  to 
any  one,  though  there  is  a  resemblance  to  an  arm  and  hand  on  the  right 
side. 

“No  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  blemish  appears  on  the  armchair  that 
Lord  X.  was  accustomed  to  use  suggested  the  idea  that  the  indistinct 
figure  was  his;  but  does  ‘  F.  ft  A.  S.’  think,  if  he  had  not  heard  the 
history  of  the  photograph  before  seeing  it,  he  would  have  recognised  in 
the  blemish  the  portrait  of  some  one,  or  would  he  not  have  taken  it  for 
an  accidental  blemish  due  to  a  fau  ty  plate  ? 

“  I  have  heard  different  opinions  expressed  by  people  who  have  seen 
this  photograph,  but  most  of  them  expressed  the  opinion  that,  though  the 
blemish  may  in  this  case  have  some  resemblance  to  Lord  X.,  yet,  if  they 
had  seen  the  same  figure  in  anv  other  photograph,  they  should  not  have 
seen  anything  remarkable  in  it,  or  have  recognised  in  it  the  figure  of  a 
man.  E.” 

To  some  of  the  foregoing  criticisms  “  F.  R.  A.  S.”  makes  the  following 
reply : — 

“  The  story  I  told  about  the  inexplicable  appearance  upon  the  photo¬ 
graph  taken  by  Lady  Z.  ha3  not,  I  am  afraid,  elicited  much  that  is  expla¬ 
natory  from  the  somewhat  numerous  contributors  who  notice  it  this 
week,  so  that  I  have  at  present  but  little  to  add  to  what  I  said  on  p.  92. 
Imprimis,  if  Mr.  Tappenden  (letter  41,506,  p.  116)  could  see  the  photo¬ 
graph,  he  would  at  once  dismiss  his  hypothesis  from  his  mind.  It  is  a 
very  large  one  of  a  very  large  room,  and  the  chair  in  which  the  mys¬ 
terious  image  is  visible  is  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  it,  and  is  a  relatively 
small  object.  Photographers  put  their  sitters  in  the  middle  of  the  picture, 
and  make  their  images  bear  some  consistent  relation  with  the  size  of  the 
plate.  1  W.  C.  E.,’  who  writes  the  next  letter,  may  rest  assured  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  personality  of  the  (partial)  figure  in  the  chair  is  not 
mine,  but  that  of  the  own  daughters  of  the  man  whose  simulacrum  it  is 
alleged  to  be.  ‘  Agnostic  ’  (letter  41,510)  puts  a  string  of  questions,  some 
of  which  I  can  answer,  and  others  to  which  I  can  give  no  very  definite 
reply.  1.  The  sisters  had  lived  in  the  house  for  a  long  time.  2.  No, 
they  had  not  previously  photographed  the  room.  It  was  only  when  they 
were  leaving  it  for  good  and  all  that  they  thought  that  they  should  like  a 
memento  of  the  scene  of  much  past  happiness.  3.  The  plate  belonged  to 
the  lady  who  took  the  photograph.  4.  The  chair  shows  more  or  less 
through  the  left  hand  moiety  of  the  figure,  and  no  legs  are  visible,  the 
chair  front  being  perfectly  distinct  there.  Had  any  one  sat  down  in  the 
chair  for  a  trick,  his  legs  must  have  been  distinctly  visible.  5.  I  do  not 
know  the  makers  of  the  plates,  but  it  is  pretty  safe  to  believe  that  they 
were  purchased  in  a  batch,  by  the  dozen  or  so.  Finally,  the  room  was 
lighted  by  brilliant  sunshine.  I  can  only  repeat  to  Mr.  Silmon  (letter 
41,511)  what  I  have  said  above  to  Mr.  Tappenden,  that  if  he  could  see  the 
picture  he  would  at  once  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  idea  of  the  plate 
having  been  previously  exposed.  The  figure  is  dark  and  shadowy,  while 
parts  of  the  chair  are  well  lighted.  I  have  myself  seen  many  so-called 
1  spirit  photographs,’  but  the  imposture  and  the  mode  of  its  perpetration 
were  at  once  visible  on  inspection.” 

A  correspondent  writes  us  on  the  subject: — 

“Being  also  a  disbeliever  in  ghosts,  I  beg  to  offer  a  very  simple  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  mystery.  It  is,  that  the  young  lady  used  a  negative  which 
had  been  previously  used  to  photograph  her  grandfather,  and  had  not 
been  developed !  ” 

“Hussar,”  another  correspondent,  also  writes  :  “  Apropos  of  the  story 
of  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Lord  X.  on  the  negative,  as  set  forth  in 
your  issue  of  last  week,  I  remember  another  case  of  something  the  same 
kind  was  related  in  a  photographic  journal  which  I  came  across  when  I 
was  in  India  some  eleven  years  ago.  Two  amateur  photographers  were 
taking  views  of  the  river  near  Ipswich,  and,  on  developing  one  of  the 
plates,  there  was  the  figure  of  a  dead  woman  floating  in  the  water. 
This  was  shown  to  the  local  dealer  in  photographic  materials,  who  in¬ 
formed  the  police.  Search  was  carefully  made  on  that  part  of  the  river, 
but  without  finding  anyone.  Three  months  after,  a  woman  does  actually 
Irown  herself  at  the  spot.  Having  relations  at  the  time  living  at  Ipswich, 
i  inquired  as  to  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  was  informed  that  the  story 
was  substantially  true.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  residing  at 
Ipswich  may  remember  the  tale.  Nearly  every  virtue  possible  has  been 
ittributed  by  plate-makers  to  their  plates,  vide  advertisements,  but  I 
lon’t  think  second  sight  is  one,  and  it  certainly  should  take  the  cake  if 
my  one  is  successful  in  manufacturing  it.” 

- « - 

COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Bally  Mail  of  Tuesday  last  : — 

Of  inventors  who  claim  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  colour  photography 
there  is  apparently  no  end. 

Since  the  statement  was  published  a  few  days  ago  that  a  Mr. 
McDonough,  of  Chicago,  had  achieved  success,  a  Daily  Mail  repre¬ 


sentative  has  seen  a  New  York  gentleman,  who  came  to  England  last 
year  with  the  intention  of  introducing  the  late  Mr.  McD  enough's  process 
to  this  country.  He  is  one  of  a  wealthy  syndicate  which  had  financed  the 
Chicago  inventor  for  fifteen  years.  Before  proceeding  to  business,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  induced  by  a  friend  to  visit  Newquay,  in  Cornwall,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  John  Wallace  Bennetto’s  productions  in  this  art. 

The  result  of  this  visit  was  the  abandoning  of  McDonough’s  process, 
and  the  purchase  of  the  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England  rights 
in  Bennetto’s  process  for  the  sum  of  50,000L  and  certain  royalties. 

The  Daily  Mail  representative  has  been  to  Cornwall  and  ha3  found  the 
inventor  of  the  latest  process  in  his  out-of-the-world  retreat. 

Mr.  Bennetto  is  a  quiet,  unassuming  Corniahman.  He  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  artist,  and  has  little  of  the  exaggerated  enthusiasm  of  the 
typical  inventor.  His  whole  work  and  life  are  bound  up  in  his  invention, 
which  has  taken  him  eight  years  to  perfect.  His  eye  kindles  as  he 
shows  the  perfectly  and  delicately  coloured  pictures  which  he  has  repro¬ 
duced  so  true  to  nature. 

In  answer  to  the  representative’s  question,  Mr  Bennetto  said  : — 

“  My  negatives  are  now  taken  in  a  special  camera.  The  picture  is 
obtained  in  the  usual  way,  by  uncovering  the  lens.  Only  one  exposure 
is  necessary,  which  varies  from  three  and  a  half  seconds  upwards.  The 
negative  is  then  printed  in  a  special  frame  upon  prepared  material.  It 
can  be  printed  by  daylight  or  by  electric  light. 

“After  printing,  the  picture  is  subjected  to  a  farther  process  ;  but  the 
whole  special  treatment  takes  less  time  than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
silver  print,  and  the  results  are  permanent.  The  finished  print,  or  trans¬ 
parency,  may  be  obtained  on  glass  or  celluloid.” 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  great  army  of  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  would  be  able  to  work  in  colours,  Mr.  Bennetto  said  they  will 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  doing  so.  His  process  is  perfectly  simple, 
and  as  easily  manipulated  as  an  ordinary  silver  print,  while  the  expense 
will  barely  exceed  that  of  taking  monochromes. 

To  those  who  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  special  camera, 
there  is  a  simple  apparatus  made,  which  may  be  fitted  to  any  ordinary 
camera,  which  will  enable  colour  photographs  to  be  taken  at  will. 
Pictures  up  to  twenty-four  inches  can  be  taken  direct  from  nature. 

The  representative  was  shown  an  album  containing  numerous  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  seascapes.  The  pictures  were  printed  on  transparent 
films,  which,  however,  could  be  perfectly  seen  without  actually  holding 
them  up  to  the  light.  The  effect  was  marvellous,  every  tint  of  nature, 
however  delicate,  being  faithfully  reproduced  in  its  natural  purity  of 
colour.  The  effect  of  these  transparencies,  when  thrown  from  a  magic 
lantern  on  to  a  white  sheet,  was  exceptionally  floe.  Several  sunrise 
scenes,  with  the  rugged  Cornish  coast  in  the  foreground  and  the  open 
sea  behind,  were  literally  gorgeous.  No  gradation  of  colour  is  tjo  subtle 
for  reproduction. 

Mr.  Bennetto’s  work  is  not  a  photograph,  as  the  term  is  recognised. 
There  is  a  total  absence  of  monochrome  —  only  a  mass  of  pure  colour. 
Tne  result  resembles  a  mirror  held  up  to  nature. 

When  asked  whether  his  pictures  were  colour  photographs  as  opposed 
to  coloured  photographs,  Mr.  Bennetto  maintained  that  his  were  colour 
photographs  pure  and  simple,  composed  entirely  of  colour  and  containing 
no  monochrome  in  them  other  than  that  which  forms  part  of  the  subject 
picture. 

- - — ♦ - 

A  NEW  TONING  METHOD. 

Before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  on 
September  22  (Mr.  R  bert  Beckett  in  the  chair),  Mr.  W.  J.  Hodges 
passed  round  some  P.O.P.  prints  toned  with  platinum,  and  matted  upon 
ground  glass.  The  depth  of  printing  was  just  about  the  same  as  for  gold 
toning.  The  tones  being  somewhat  admired,  the  formula  was  given  as 
follows:  Chloroplatinite  of  potash,  2  grains;  chrome  alum,  50  grains ; 
water,  20  ounces. 

Mr.  A.  L  Henderson  prefaced  his  description  of  the  method  of  toning 
he  had  worked  out,  dispensing  with  sulphocyanide,  by  reading  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Wicks,  of  Brighton,  who  had  experimented  with  the  method, 
both  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  presence  and  on  his  own  account.  This  letter 
confirmed  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Henderson,  and  verified  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  when  working  in  company.  The  method  in  question  involved  the 
use  of  soda  formate,  and  the  formula  may  ba  compounded  either  for 
combined  toning  and  fixing,  or  for  toning  and  fixing  separately  in  the 
more  usual  way.  The  whites  of  the  print  are  unaffected,  and  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  the  double  tones  which  were  stated  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  sulphocyanide  bath.  In  passing  round  specimen  prints,  showing 
the  capabilities  of  the  method,  Mr.  Henderson  spoke  to  the  effect  that  the 
action  of  formic  acid  and  formates  was  to  reduce  gild  and  silver,  so  that 
theoretically  it  was  a  substance  likely  to  be  useful  in  toning  operations. 
The  proportion  of  formate  was  placed  at  20  grains  to  aiout  1  grain 
of  gold  and  10  ounces  of  water.  The  prints  are  best  immersed  in  salted 
water  followed  by  a  slight  washing  in  plain  water  (although 
the  latter  course  had  been  found  to  be  unnecessary),  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  toning  bath.  Fixing  is  done  in  a  ten  per  cent,  hypo¬ 
sulphite  solution,  in  which  there  occurs  a  slight  yellowing,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  disappears.  The  method  had  proved  successful,  so  far,  with 
Lumi&re’s  “Cytos”  paper  and  Wellington’s  paper.  A  modification  sub- 
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stituting  platinum  was  described.  Bichloride  of  platinum,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  gold,  was  tried,  also  as  a  combined  and  a  separate  bath, 
and  very  beautiful  tones  were  the  result,  the  black  tone  existing  prior  to 
fixing  changing  to  a  chocolate  brown  when  the  print  was  fixed.  Platinum 
and  gold  together  were  likewise  used,  and  prints  so  toned  were  exhibited. 
Mr.  Henderson  considered  sulphocyanide  toning  as  an  unscientific 
process.  In  a  pint  of  toning  solution  containing,  say,  thirty  grains  of 
sulphocyanide,  the  first  print  put  in  is  partly  fixed  as  well  as  toned. 
Upon  the  next  print  the  effect  is  different,  the  solution  beiDg  weakened, 
and  so  on  ;  how,  then,  could  uniformity  be  assured  ?  The  toning  bath 
should  be  such  as  to  fix  and  tone  right  away,  or  it  must  have  no  fixing 
properties  at  all.  To  return  to  the  subject,  he  found  that,  in  the  case  of 
die  gold  bath,  it  was  better  that  the  gold  should  be  neutral  or  slightly 
tending  to  alkalinity,  whereas  for  platinum-toning  the  opposite  was  the 
case.  °It  must  be  slightly  acid,  to  procure  which  formic  acid  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  showed  four  prints,  two  being  platinum-toned  and  two 
gold-toned.  In  the  case  of  the  gold  bath  the  formate  of  soda  was 
neutral ;  for  the  platinum  it  was  acidified  with  formic  acid.  The  gold 
bath  was  composed  of  1  grain  of  gold,  15  grains  of  formate,  and 
10  ounces  of  water.  The  platinum  bath  had  80  grains  of  formate,  and 
6  to  8  drops  of  formic  acid  to  the  same  quantity  of  water.  Mr.  Haddon 
steeped  the  prints  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and 
thence  placed  them  direct  into  the  platinum  or  gold  bath  unwashed. 
The  reason  he  advanced  for  this  was  that,  unless  the  salt  was  thoroughly 
cleared  out  by  washing,  there  might  be  a  tendency,  where  it  remained,  to 
retard  the  action  of  the  toning  bath  and  produce  unequal  toning,^  which 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  toning  bath.  This  was  obviated  by  taking  the 
saturated  print  direct  from  the  salt  water  to  the  toning  bath.  There  was 
absolute  freedom  from  double  toning  by  either  method,  and  he  noticed  no 
difference  between  gold  and  platinum- toned  prints.  The  method  gave  a 
greater  range  of  colour  than  did  the  sulphocyanide  baths. 

Mr.  Henderson  added  that,  in  doing  away  with  sulphocyanide,  one 
removed  that  which  had  a  great  softening  and  mischievous  influence  on 
the  gelatine  of  the  print.  Something  of  a  hardening  nature  was  wanted, 
and  this  formate  had  nothing  of  the  dissolving  effect  possessed  by  the 
sulphocyanide. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  enumerated  various  preventives  of  double  toning — 
a  slight  trace  of  ehloro-platinite  in  the  toning  bath,  immersion  in  salted 
water,  toning  with  gold  and  platinum  together,  both  being  of  full 
strength.  Personally  he  never  used  sulphocyanide,  but  baths  containing 
phosphate,  acetate,  borax,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  described  a  means  of  rapidly  depositing  gold  upon 
prints,  a  method  quite  free  from  double  action.  The  solution  is  very 
concentrated,  and  is  made  as  follows :  Fifteen  grains  of  sulphocyanide 
of  ammonium  are  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  to  which  is  then  added 
1  drachm  of  gold  solution  (1  grain  to  the  drachm),  followed  by  a  few 
•drops  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (ten  per  cent.)  until  the  solution  clears. 
This  is  applied  by  a  brush  to  the  print  straight  from  the  frame,  ten 
seconds  sufficing  for  complete  toning,  and  the  last  drop  acts  as  rapidly 
.'.d  efficiently  as  the  first.  For  variations  in  colour,  use  would  have  to 
be  made  of  different  emulsions  or  brands,  and  three  prints  of  different 
colour  from  the  same  negative  were  shown. 

Mr.  Welford  claimed  some  share  of  the  origination  of  this  method, 
except  that  he  used  no  brush,  and  claimed  for  it  absence  of  double  tones. 
In  place. of  sulphocyanide  he  used  phosphate,  acetate,  borax,  &c.,  the 
proportions  being  4  grains  of  gold  to  4  ounces  of  water,  with  40  grains 
of  whatever  salt  he  was  using. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Copyright 
Union  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  September  26,  at  the  St.  James’s 
Restaurant.  Mr.  Frank  Bishop  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Elliott,  Mr.  J.  Lillie  Mitchell,  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton,  Mr. 
Alfred  Ellis,  Mr.  W.  Grove,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  H.  Walter  Barnsett,  Mr. 
F.  G,  0.  Stuart,  and  others. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  was  read  and  adopted  : — 

In  presenting  their  Fourth  Annual  Report  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifth  year 
of  the  existence  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  your  Committee 
have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  business  of  the  Union  continues  steadily 
to  increase,  and  that  the  membership  also  shows  a  satisfactory  increase 
during  the  jear  just  closed,  several  additional  members  having  joined 
from  foreign  countries  and  the  colonies,  as  well  as  the  provinces. 

Some  idea  of  the  work  done  by  the  Committee  may  be  gained  from  the 
book  of  daily  transactions  kept  by  the  Secretary,  which  shows  the  receipt 
of  430  business  letters  and  inquiries  throughout  the  year,  all  of  which 
have  received  due  consideration  and  answer.  Twenty-two  of  these  were 
frcm  foreign  and  colonial  photographers,  and  no  less  than  269  were 
from  the  provinces.  With  respect  to  the  infringements  of  copyright,  the 
Union  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  compensation  for  several  members 
during  the  last  twelve  months ;  in  many  other  cases  satisfactory  results 
,  could  not  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  members  having  neglected  to  carry 
out  the  conditions  of  copyright  required  by  law. 

During  the  year,  your  President  (Mr.  Frank  Bishop)  and  Vice-President 
Mr.  J.  J.  Elliott)  together  with  Mr.  Balmer  Howell,  the  Union’s  solicitor, 


have  attended  many  meetings  held  at  Mr.  John  Murray’s,  to  assist  in  I 
drawing  up  the  new  Copyright  Bill  (Lord  Herscheli’?),  “  An  Act  to  con¬ 
solidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  Copyright.”  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr. 
Howell  attended  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Mr.  * 
Howell  gave  evidence  for  over  two  hours  on  behalf  of  Photographic  1 
Copyright. 

In  accordance  with  Rule  IX,,  requiring  two  members  of  the  Committee  ] 
to  retire  by  rotation,  Mr.  Frith,  of  Reigate,  and  Mr.  Lafayette,  of  Dublin, 
London,  &c.,  have  placed  their  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman. 

In  accordance  with  the  appointment  made  at  the  last  geaeral  meeting,  i 
Mr.  T.  Bedding  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Cameron  have  audited  the  accounts,  and 
certify  that  the  same  are  correct. 

The  working  expenses  of  the  Union  will  be  exceptionally  heavy  in  the  S 
ensuing  year,  mostly  on  account  of  legal  work  in  connexion  with  Lord  1 
Herschell’s  new  Copyright  Bill,  and  your  Committee  feel  justified  in  § 
urging  upon  all  members  the  necessity  of  making  liberal  donations  to  the  J 
funds,  as  it  is  inexpedient  to  trench  upon  the  reserve  fund,  which  1 
should  remain  strictly  intact  for  emergencies. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Rules  were  carried  : — 

Rule  XX.,  line  1,  to  substitute  for  word  “  case  ”  the  words,  “  claim  1 
for  compensation.”  Line  8,  to  add  after  word  “  damages  ”  the  words  I 
“  or  penalties.” 

Rule  XXIII.  To  add  after  first  section  the  following:  “The  fee  shall  9 
be  charged  upon  the  size  of  the  reproduction,  and  not  upon  the  size  of  | 
the  original  photograph.” 

A  new  Rule  was  proposed  and  carried  to  read  as  follows  :  “If  any  Copy-  8 
right  photograph  is  reproduced  in  more  than  one  colour,  on  the  cover  of,  or  1 
embodied  in  the  letterpress  of  a  magazine  or  paper,  the  minimum  fee  9 
shall  be  one  guinea  for  cabinet  and  under,  and  two  guineas  above  cabinet  | 
and  up  to  12  x  10  inches  in  size,  or  double  the  minimum  fee  which 
would  be  usually  charged  for  a  black-and-white  reproduction  as  provided  § 
by  Rule  XXIII.  For  supplements  or  other  purposes,  including  advertising,  1 
higher  fees  must  be  charged.” 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  statement  on  the  work  of  the  8 
Union  during  the  past  twelve  months,  drew  attention  to  the  importance 
of  photographers  being  clear  as  to  the  form  in  which  permission  is  given  j 
to  reproduce  copyright  photographs,  and  pointed  to  the  recent  action  8 
brought  by  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton  as  supplying  an  instance  in  which  the  M 
Judge  could  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  clear  case  a 
against  the  infringers.  Mr.  Bishop  then  said  that  the  question  of  the  g 
relation  of  the  sitter  towards  a  photographer  who  made  use  of  rejected  i| 
sittings  had  recently  been  raised.  The  question  was  an  interesting  one,  a 
and  required  settlement.  As  to  the  registration  of  animated  photographs,  |j 
it  had  been  a-  certained  that  the  attachment  of  about  a  foot  of  the  pic-  a 
ture  to  the  form  sufficed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Stationers’  Hall  i 
authorities.  After  a  reference  to  the  desirability  of  photographers 
making  a  higher  charge  for  photographs  that  are  to  be  reproduced  in  1 
colour,  Mr.  Bishop  went  on  to  allude  to  the  future  Copyright  Bill,  which.  3 
would  probably  contain  a  provision  that  copyright  would  exist  for  thirty  | 
years  after  death,  and  that  all  photographs  must  be  registered.  As  tc  $ 
colonial  copyright,  this  could  not  be  considered  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  j| 
condition,  seeing  that  the  power  of  the  Privy  Council  was  absolute,  and  . 
it  was  uncertain  how  far  colonial  legislation  could  stand  unaltered  by  ;  i 
the  home  authorities. 

Mr.  J.  Lillie  Mitchell,  who  followed,  said  that  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  Union  could  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  last  year  430 
letters  were  dealt  with,  and  of  that  number  269  were  from  the  country  |p. 
and  twenty-two  foreign. 

Mr.  Gambier  Bolton  also  addressed  the  meeting,  and  said  that  in  the|j| 
new  Bill  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  limit  copyright  to  a  period  of  - 
seven  years.  The  point ’’must  be  fought  tooth  and  nail.  He  (Mr.® 
Bolton)  regarded  his  negatives  as  increasing  in  value  as  time  went  on.  gB 
and  thought  it  unjust  to  decrease  the  term  of  copyright. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Elliott  remarked  that  there  were  very  many  professions 
photographers  who  made  use  of  the  Union  and  were  not  members  of  it.  Pf 
He  thought  that  was  to  be  regretted. 

The  Auditors  of  the  accounts  were  thanked  for  their  services,  the  name  ;  ® 
of  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton  was  added  to  the  Committee,  and  the  remainder  g 
of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  an  informal  discussion  on  many  points  oi 
interest  in  connexion  with  copyright. 


©ur  ©tutorial  ©able. 


The  No.  4  Special  Bullet  Kodak. 

Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  43,  Olerkenwell-roai,  E.C. 

This  camera,  like  the  other  Bullets,  is  adapted  for  the  use  of  glass  plates 
as  well  as  roll  films,  but  possesses  a  novel  feature  in  the  fact  that  th(  M 
film  is  used  in  a  detachable  daylight  loading  roll -holder  which  it 
immediately  interchangeable  with  the  double  plate  -  holders.  This 
arrangement  permits  of  changing  from  film  to  plates  at  any  point  oi 
the  spool  of  film  and  of  focussing  upon  the  ground  glass,  when  desired 
whether  using  films  or  plates.  The  No.  4  Special  Bullet  is  equipped  witl 
a  rectilinear  lens,  having  iris  diaphragm  stops  and  triple- action  shutter 
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and  is  provided  with  focussing  scale,  view-finders,  sockets  for  tripod  and 
screws,  &o.  The  shutter  has  an  original  device  for  transmitting  power 
in  setting  the  shutter  from  the  outside  fixed  lever  to  any  point  of  travel 


in  focussing.  This  new  camera  is  on  view  at  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  Exhibition. 

Catalogue  Received. 

Vanguard  Manufacturing  Company,  Maidenhead. 

This  little  list  of  sixteen  pages  deals  with  the  now  well-known  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Company,  which  includes 
mountants,  intensifiers  and  reducers,  photopake  (for  spotting  out,  &e.), 
nigrogene  (a  dead  black  varnish),  caramel  plate  backing,  toning  baths’ 
developers,  varnishes,  &a.  All  these  are  made  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  W.  Ethelbert  Henry,  an  able  photographic  chemist  whose 
qualifications  for  work  of  this  description  go  without  saying,  and,  besides, 
have  long  been  practically  demonstrated. 


Messes.  F.  F.  &  Akthur  Wilson,  of  219,  George-street,  Glasgow,  have 
introduced  an  ingenious  and  serviceable  wrapper  for  transmitting  photo¬ 
graphs  through  the  post.  It  is  made  of  thin  cardboard,  and  is  sent  out 
in  the  form  of  an  open  flap.  It  is  perforated,  or  rather  indented,  round 
four  sides,  so  that  in  closing  it  up  it  may  be  folded  over  to  take  one  or 
several  photographs.  Messrs.  Wilson  also  supply  envelopes  to  a  variety 
of  artistic  designs,  so  that  photographers  may  exercise  a  choice  in  the 
matter. 


Mtl ana  Hotes. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  October  5,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Trade  Night.  Exhibition  of  novelties. 

Ludlow  Photographic  Society.— The  Exhibition  of  this  Society  will 
be  on  Thursday,  November  24,  not  on  Thursday,  November  17,  as  previously 
announced. 

A  second  series  of  practical  lessons  in  photography  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Coe,  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Woods,  at  the  Cripplegate  Institute,  Golden-lane, 
E.C.,  commencing  Monday,  October  3,  at  seven  p.m.  ;  full  particulars  of  the 
Manager  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  E.  W.  Cappes. 

The  New  Penny  Magazine  is  the  title  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.’s  new  weekly 
periodical,  of  which  the  first  number  is  to  appear  on  October  19.  It  will 
provide  a  greater  amount  of  reading  matter  and  illustrations  than  has  been 
hitherto  given  for  a  penny  in  any  magazine.  Each  issue  is  to  contain  sixty- 
four  large  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

The  illustrated  post  cards,  first  “made  in  Germany,”  have  attained  such  a 
wide  circulation,  and  are  now  so  popular  in  France,  that  the  collectors  of  them 
in  Paris  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  which  they  style  the  Inter¬ 
national  Post-carte  Club.  The  society  will  issue  early,  to  members  only, 
twelve  post  cards,  with  original  compositions  by  Parisian  artists.  This  post¬ 
card  fad  is  increasing  rather  than  declining,  and  threatens  to  rival  philately  as 
a  fine-art  pastime. 

Colloidal  Gold.— By  reducing  a  faintly  alkaline  solution  of  a  gold  salt 
with  formaldehyde  solution,  and  then  submitting  it  to  dialysis,  Zeigmody  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  gold  in  a  colloidal  condition.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  ruby-red  solution  which  leaves  a  brilliant  residue  of  gold  on 
evaporation.  The  metal  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride, 
and  is  deposited  on  the  positive  pole  on  submitting  the  liquid  to  electrolysis. 
— Chem.  Zeit.  xii.  332. 

Professor  A.  Gray  has  been  devoting  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to  deter¬ 
mining  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  conductivity  and  specific  conductive 
capacity  of  glass.  Frum  manufacturers  in  London  and  Jena  various  specimens 
of  glass  were  obtained.  These  were  all  richer  in  lead,  and  freer  from  soda,  than 
glasses  formerly  available.  Specimens  of  glass  used  for  thermometers,  and  a 
barium  crown  glass,  were  tested  also.  It  was  sought  to  ascertain  whether,  by 
increasing  the  lead  oxide  and  diminishing  the  amount  of  soda,  the  conductivity 
would  go  on  diminishing.  The  resistance  was  taken  after  five  minutes’ 
electrification.  The  “Jena  glass”  showed  considerable  effects  of  dielectric 
polarisation.  Powell’s  glass  did  the  same.  The  barium  glass  showed  hardly 
any  but  it  had  a  very  high  resistance,  and  behaved  like  lead  and  lime  glasses. 
Ihe  Jena  glass  had  low  resistance,  from  its  high  percentage  of  soda  and 
complex  composition. 


The  Camera  Club. — The  winter  series  of  lectures  at  the  Camera  Club  wills 
commence  on  Thursday  next,  October  6,  when  the  President  (Captain  W.  de 
W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.)  is  expected  to  read  a  paper.  Many 
well-known  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented  to  lecture  during  the  season, 
among  them  being  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  F.R.S.,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Captain 
Hills,  R.E. ,  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne,  Mr.  Alfred  East,  R.I.,  Mr.  Law  Bros,  Mr. 
Savile  Kent,  F.Z.S.,  and  a  number  of  others,  who  will,  no  doubt,  contribute 
interesting  and  instructive  matter. 

An  Impudent  Theft. — At  a  criminal  court  at  Douglas  on  the  22nd  inst., 
before  Deemster  Gill,  a  young  Englishman,  named  Walter  Seymore,  was  charged 
with  having  stolen  a  camera  lens,  twenty-four  negatives,  and  a  pair  of  boots, 
the  property  of  Arthur  Hadley.  It  appeared  that  Seymore  had  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Hadley  for  the  season  in  a  Ramsey  photographic  studio,  and  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  his  master  he  took  the  articles  named.  He  was 
caught  by  a  police  constable  just  as  he  was  departing  from  the  island  on  board 
a  steamer.  The  prisoner  pleaded  guilty.  His  Honour  said  the  prisoner  had 
been  found  guilty  of  a  similar  offence  in  England,  therefore  he  could  not 
impose  a  less  sentence  than  three  months  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

South  Western  Polytechnic,  Manresa-road,  Chelsea.  The  following  are 
the  particulars  of  the  course  in  photography  given  at  this  Institution.  Teacher, 
Mr.  E.  Senior  (honours  medallist,  City  and  Guilds  Institute).  Saturdays: 
Lectures  7.30  to  8.30  ;  practical  work,  8.30  to  10.  Fee  for  lectures  and  practi- 
ca  work  combined,  15s.;  trade  students,  10s.  A  course  of  about  twenty-five 
lectures  will  be  given  on  Saturday  evenings  at  7.30,  commencing  October  8, 
followed  by  a  course  of  practical  instruction  in  negative-making,  enlarging, 
platinum,  carbon,  and  silver  printing  and  general  studio  work.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  department  contains  a  large  studio  fitted  with  powerful  arc  lamp,  and 
every  appliance  for  work  at  night,  together  with  spacious  dark  room  and 
electric  light  enlarging  plant.  All  chemicals  and  necessary  apparatus  will  be 
provided.  During  the  session  demonstrations  of  obtaining  photographs  in 
natural  colours  will  be  given. 

The  Congleton  Photographic  Exhibition  neld  on  November  2,  3,  and 

4.  Priz-.-s  (first,  a  silver  medal;  second,  *  bronze  medal)  are  offered  in  each  of 
the  following  classes  :  a.  Landscape,  b.  Genre,  c.  Portrait  and  single  figure 
studies  (for  amateurs  only),  d.  Hind  camera  (snap-shot  photographs  only). 
e.  Lantern  slides  The  office  of  Judge  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Dibdin,  Vice-President  ofthe  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  who 
will  be  assisted  by  one  or  two  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Association. 
Exhibits  may  consist  of  one  or  more  photographs  mounte  1  together.  They 
must  be  mounted  but  not  framed.  They  must  be  marked  with  a  motto,  and 
accompanied  by  exhibitor’s  name  in  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  same  motto. 
They  must  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  Mr.  A.  C.  Conder,  J.P. ,  Coagleton, 
on  or  before  Thursday,  October  27.  The  entrance  fee  for  each  exhibit  will  be 
sixpence,  and  must  be  forwarded  at  the  same  time. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  last  week  printed  the  following  anecdote  of  the  late 
Empress  Elizabeth  : — “  From  Nanheim  comes  a  characteristic  story  of  the 
late  Empress  Elizabeth,  who  submitted  herself  for  some  weeks  this  summer  to 
the  treatment  of  Dr.  Schott  for  enlargement  of  the  heart.  At  the  end  of  her 
stay  the  physician  assured  her  that  her  heart  had  resumed  its  normal  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  begged  her  to  confirm  his  diagnosis  by  allowing  a  photograph  to  be 
taken  of  the  organ  through  the  agency  of  the  Rbntgen  rays.  ‘  No,  no,’ 
exclaimed  the  Empress,  ‘you  shall  not  do  it  !’  ‘But,  your  Majesty, '  urged 

the  doctor,  ‘  it  is  of  the  highest  importance - -’  ‘  For  you,  perhaps,  and  for 

my  brother  at  Tegernsee  (the  Duke  Karl  Theodor),  but  not  in  the  least  for  me. 

I  will  not  be  dissected  alive.  Get  any  peasant  to  sit  for  the  photograph,  and 
send  it  to  my  doctor  brother,  with  an  assurance  that  it  is  a  picture  of  my 
heart.  Besides,’ added  the  Empress,  ‘  every  time  I  have  been  photographed 
some  misfortune  has  befallen  me.’  The  photograph  was  never  taken,  but  the 
misfortune  was  not  averted.” 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  L'zars’  “Challenge”  Photographic 
Exhibition: — Monday,  October  3:  Opening  by  Btilie  John  Ure  Primrose,. 
J.P.,  D.L.  ;  music  by  Paterson,  Sons,  &  Co.  ;  cinematograph.  Tuesday, 
October  4:  Lecture  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong,  “Cuba  and  the  Cubans.” 
Wednesday,  October  5  :  Exhibition  of  lantern  slides  kindly  lent  by  members 
of  the  West  of  Scotland  Photo  Society.  Thursday,  October  6  :  Lecture  by 
Rev.  A.  H.  Geyer,  “Amongst  the  High  Alps.”  Friday,  October  7  :  Lecture 
by  Mr.  Charles  Reid,  Wishaw,  “Animal  Studies.”  Saturday,  October  8: 
Lecture  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong,  “The  Clyde,  from  its  Source  to  the  Sea.” 
Monday,  October  10  :  Lecture  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  Liverpool,  “A  Trip  to  the 
Canary  Islands.”  Tuesday,  October  11 :  Exhibition  of  lantern  slides  kindly 
lent  by  members  of  the  Evening  Times  Camera  Club.  Wednesday,  October  12  : 
Lecture  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Geyer,  “A  Visit  to  the  Carpathians,  and  oth-r 
Eastern  Heights.”  Thursday,  October  13  :  Lecture  by  Mr.  G.  Middleton, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  “A  Chat  on  Arran.”  Friday,  October  14:  Lecture  by  Mr. 

T.  N.  Armstrong,  “Peoples  of  the  Czar.”  Saturday,  October  15  :  Exhibition 
of  novel  and  interesting  lantern  slides  by  Mr.  J.  Lizars. 

Messrs.  Fuerst,  Bros.,  17,  Philpot  -  lane,  London,  E.C.,  inform  us  that 
the  following  are  their  latest  cinematograph  film  views  : — Soudanese  Pictures 
(about  55  ft.  each  in  length) — Charge  of  the  21st  Hussars  (now  the  21st  Lancers)  ; 
Macdonald’s  Egyptian  Brigade ;  Panorama  of  the  Nile  ;  Gunboats  on  the 
Nile;  Khalifa  praying  for  Victory;  War  Correspondents  arriving  in  Camp. 
Various  (from  60  to  75  ft.  long)— Diabolic  Magic  (two  lengths) ;  The  X  Rays  ; 
Explosion  of  the  Maine  (two  lengths)  ;  Divers  on  the  Wreck  of  the  Maine  ; 
Divers  under  the  Sea  with  living  Fishes  ;  Collision  between  a  Steamer  and  a 
Sailing  Boat;  Sword  Fencing;  Battle  of  Manilla;  Comic  French  Military 
Scene,  The  Salute ;  The  Magician  (apparitions)  ;  Comic  Military  Scene, 
Deserting;  The  Clowns  ( Phantasmagorical  illusion)  ;  Pygmalion  and  Galatea 
(illusions  and  apparitions)  ;  The  Moon  at  one  yard  (three  lengths,  very  comical 
and  amusing) ;  Wet  Paint ;  A  Dream  of  a  Painter  ;  A  Painter’s  Studio  ;  The 
Cursed  Cavern  ;  Contortionist  ;  Fishermen  and  a  Keeper  ;  American  Clown 
Cyclists  ;  American  Thieves  ;  Gigolo  and  Gigolette.  “  Gathering  of  the  Clans ” 
at  Balmoral,  September ,  1898,  Arrival  of  Her  Majesty  the  Q  teen  ;  March  Past 
of  Highlanders  ;  Highland  Fling,  Dance  I.  ;  Highland  Fling,  Dance  II. 
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Ri  Richard  James  Whitehead  &  John  Cox,  camera-m mufacturers, 
.34  Irving-street,  Brmingham. — The  public  examination  of  these  debtors  was 
held  at  the  Birmingham  Bankruptcy  Court,  before  Mr.  Registrar  Glaisyer,  on 
September  22.  The  statement  of  accounts  filed  by  the  debtors  showed 
liabilities  amounting  to  £187,  and  assets  estimated  to  produce  £66,  after 
deducting  the  claims  of  preferential  creditors  payable  in  full.  The  debtor 
Whiteheal,  in  the  course  of  his  examination  by  the  Offic'al  Receiver,  stated 
that  he  begin  business  in  1835,  when  he  took  over  a  concern  that  was  formerly 
conducted  by  his  father.  He  was  joined  in  partnership  by  Mr.  Cox,  in  1891, 
who  then  put  £100  into  the  business,  and  afterwards  he  put  another  £75  inlo 
the  concern.  They  used  to  draw  £2  per  week  each  from  the  business,  but 
during  the  last  twelve  months  they  had  drawn  less,  and  they  had  also  worked 
at  the  bench  as  ordina-y  workmen.  Their  present  position  had  been  brought 
about  through  the  price  of  materials  and  wages  going  up,  and  the  prices  they 
obtained  for  their  goods  remained  stationary  ;  the  consequence  was  that  their 
profits  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  business,  and  they 
came  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  The  debtors  were  allowed  to  pass  their 
examination. 

Re  John  Henry  Preece,  photographer,  Bold-street,  Llverpiol. — The 
public  examination  of  the  above-named  debtor  took  place  at  the  Liverpool 
Bankruptcy  Court  on  the  22nd  inst.,  before  Mr.  Registrar  Bellringer.  In 
answer  to  questions  put  by  the  Official  Receiver,  the  debtor  stated  that  he 
purchased  the  business  of  the  late  Aaron  Vandyke  in  March  1897  for  £1000, 
and  he  now  came  before  the  Court  with  a  statement  of  affairs  showing 
liabilities  amounting  to  £2174  7s.  9 d.,  and  assets  estimated  to  produce 
£523  12s.  3 d.  The  business  had  done  very  well  since  it  had  been  in  his  hands, 
and  his  present  difficulties  were  solely  due  to  loans  made  to,  and  guarantees 
entered  into,  on  behalf  of  Frederick  Davies,  of  High-street,  Cheltenham, 
clothier  and  outfitter.  W ithout  any  consideration  or  offer  of  consideration,  he  had 
lent  Davies  £296,  and  when  Davies  had  to  compound  with  his  creditors  he  not 
only  refrained  from  appearing  as  a  creditor,  but  guaranteed  Davies’s  offer  of 
twenty  shillings  in  the  piund,  involving  a  liability  of  £1457  17s.  9 d.  Davies 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver  at  Gloucester,  and  the  two 
estates  were  in  the  course  of  adjustment.  The  Official  Receiver  asked  that  the 
examination  might  be  adjourned,  as  the  trustee  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Mahon, 
woull  require  some  time  for  investigation.  Eventually  the  examination  was 
ordered  to  be  adjourned  for  a  month. 

Re  George  Henry  Shears,  trading  as  Shears  &  Sons,  photographic  printers, 
Bulwer-road,  New  Barnet. — The  public  examination  of  the  above-named 
debtor  was  held  at  the  Barnet  Bankruptcy  Court  before  Mr.  Registrar  Boyes 
on  September  22.  The  statement  of  affairs  filed  by  the  debtor  disclosed 
liabilities  amounting  to  257 1  15s.  8 d.,  and  assets  estimated  to  produce 
40 1.  5s.  10 d.  Replying  to  questions  put  by  the  Official  Receiver,  the  debtor 
stated  that  he  was  assisted  in  his  business  by  his  two  sons,  but  they  had  no 
interest  in  it  whatever.  He  had  used  the  title  *‘  Shears  &  Sons  ”  simply  to 
make  it  look  a  little  larger.  He  had  estimated  the  turnover  of  the  business, 
in  which  he  hid  beer  engaged  for  over  twenty  years,  at  between  3 1.  and  it.  per 
week.  H c  had  borrowed  several  sums  of  money,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  100L,  from  a  cousin,  and  he  spent  the  money  chiefly  in  the  maintenance  of 
his  wife  and  family.  He  had  given  a  bill  of  sale  over  his  furniture  as  security 
for  a  lorn,  and  among  the  things  enumerated  in  the  inventory  were  a  number 
of  articles  wuich  he  had  obtained  on  the  hire-purchase  system.  Those  articles 
were  iuclu led  unintentionally.  He  had  also  pawned  a  gold  watch  which  he 
had  not  entirely  paid  for.  He  knew  he  had  no  right  to  do  it,  but  he  was  in 
want  of  money  at  the  time,  and  he  hoped  that  his  trade  would  improve  and 
enable  him  to  redeem  the  watch.  He  did  not  think  matters  would  have  turned 
out  so  bally.  TheO  fficial  Receiver  said  he  had  no  further  questions  to  put  to 
the  debtor,  and  the  examination  was  accordingly  closed. 

Alleged  Wholesale  Frauds. — A  respectably  dressed  young  man,  giving 
the  name  of  John  Charles  Cooper,  was  charged  before  Mr.  Lane,  at  the  West 
London  Police  Court,  on  the  21st  inst.,  with  obtaining  a  camera,  value  £5,  the 
property  of  Henry  Smith,  now  residing  at  Arroby-green,  Carlisle,  by  fraud. 
Mr.  W.  1  -.ewis,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury,  said  the  case  had  been 
tak  m  up  ou  account  of  the  gross  frauds  committed  by  the  prisoner,  who 
a  Ivertised  in  the  Exchange  and  Mart ,  his  practice  being  to  have  his  letters 
and  parcels  received  at  some  respectable  shop  having  a  good  address.  During 
the  last  t.velve  months  he  had  obtained  various  articles  of  considerable  value, 
and  in  ten  different  names,  but  on  that  occasion  evidence  would  only  be  given 
in  three  cases.  In  the  first  case,  the  prisoner  stated  that  in  October  last  he 
a dvertis  d  for  sale,  in  the  Exchange  and  Mart,  a  half-plate  outfit,  giving  an 
address  in  Quarry-street,  Batley.  He  received  a  letter  in  the  name  of  Charlton, 
and  an  address  in  Blenheim-crescent,  Notting-hill,  enclosing  a  card,  describing 
ti.''  writer  as  an  Excise  officer.  He  sent  the  camera  by  passenger  train  to  the 
address  in  Blenheim-crescent,  and  received  an  acknowledgment,  also  stating 
tout  a  nmittan  e  would  be  forwarded  after  it  had  been  tested.  Not  receiving  the 
remittance  or  the  camera,  ha  went  to  the  address  in  Blenheim- crescent  on 
October  20,  and  found  it  was  a  newspaper  shop.  Witness,  on  being  questioned 
■ '  to  his  in  >tive  in  parting  with  the  camera,  said  he  did  so  knowing  Blenheim- 
cresortut  to  be  a  good  address,  and  he  supposed  that  the  writer  was  an  Inland 
lb  •  nui-.  ofli  er,  res  ding  there,  therefore  he  thought  it  was  bond  fide.  After 
two  other  cases  of  a  similar  character  had  been  gone  into,  the  prisoner  was 
remanded. 


IJatent  fUtod. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  September  12  and 
September  17,  1898  : — 

Finishing  Photographs  —  No.  19,433.  “A  New  or  Improved  Method  of 
finishing  Photographic  Prints  and  the  Like.”  T.  R.  Watson. 

Frames  and  Mounts.  No.  19,435.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Photo¬ 
graphic  and  other  Picture  Frames  and  Mounts.”  G.  H.  Bradley. 


Photograph  Stand.— No.  19,453.  “A  New  or  Improved  Self-righting 
Stand  or  Holder  for  Photographs,  Bills  of  Fare,  and  the  like.”  S.  Hahn. 
Automatic  Machines.— No.  19,519.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Coin- 
freed  Automatic  Pnotographic  Machines.”  P.  Musuet. 
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September  27, — Technical  Meeting, — Mr.  J.  J.  Yezey  in  the  chair. 

Apparatus  at  the  Exhibition. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  this  meeting,  being  the  first  technicil  meeting 
aftsr  the  opening  of  the  annual  Exhibition,  was  devoted  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  apparatus  included  in  the  show,  most  of  which  has  already  been  noticed 
in  these  columns. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Bynoe  explained  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Ltd., 
comprising  the  No.  22  Frena  camera  and  the  B.vex  dark-room  limp.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  he  said  the  success  of  the  Memorandum  Frena,  fitted 
with  a  sioglj  lens,  had  induced  his  firm  to  issue  a  quarter  plate  cimera  with  a 
single  achromatic  lens  in  place  of  the  R.R.  formerly  supplied  with  the  Frena 
of  that  size,  and  he  passed  round  an  album  of  priats  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  distortion  produced  by  a  single  lens  on  a  small  plate,  except  in  critical 
architectural  wo -k,  was  so  slight  as  to  be  a  negligea'd  ;  quantity.  The  special 
point  of  novelty  cl  limed  for  the  apparatus  was  thit  it  was  provided  with 
brilliant  finders,  with  which  the  area  of  view  would  not  alter  as  the  position  of 
the  eye  of  the  observer  was  changed.  In  other  respects  the  camera  was  of  the 
well-known  Frena  character.  The  Bivex  dark-room  lamp  was  made  for  use 
with  oil  or  candlj,  and  had  two  faces  fitted  with  either  double  ruby  glasses  or 
ruby  and  orange  frosted  glass,  as  desired,  the  faces  meeting  at  an  angle  in 
front  and  sloping  inwards  towards  the  bottom,  a  method  of  construction 
adopted  so  that  the  accumulation  of  heat  should  be  at  the  largest  part  of 
the  lamp. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  means  by  which  a 
stationary  image  was  obtained  in  the  Frena  finder. 

Mr.  Bvnoe  replied  that  the  method  was  the  subject  of  a  patent,  but  he  gave 
a  brief  description  of  the  instrument,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  method 
depended  upon  the  observance  of  the  greatest  accuracy  with  regard  to  the 
focus  and  adjustment  of  the  lens  and  reflecting  mirror. 

Messrs,  Negretti  &  Zambra  exhibited  Richards’  Verascone,  a  small 
stereoscopic  hand  camera  with  magazine  for  twelve  plates,  4j  x  If  inches,  and 
with  time  and  instantaneous  shutt  r;  also  a  stereoscope  for  viewing  the 
positives,  the  lenses  being  of  high  magnifying  power,  so  that  the  effect  was  the 
same  as  that  obtained  by  vie  wing  stereoscopic  pictures  in  an  ordinary  stereo¬ 
scope.  The  remaining  exhibits  of  the  firm  were  also  explained,  including  a 
larger  Yerascope,  anti  Richards’  Homeoscope,  a  stereoscopic  hand  camera  with 
changing  action  for  twenty-four  plates,  3Jx3J  inches. 

The  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company  exhibited  the  Fold  ng 
Pocket  Kodak,  the  No.  2  and  No.  4  Special  Bullet  Kodaks,  the  Nos.  4  and  5 
Cartridge  Kodaks,  roll-holders  (quarter-plate  and  half-plate)  for  daylight 
loading  film  cartridges,  and  a  cycle  case  for  Cartridge  Kodaks,  all  of  which  are 
too  well  known  to  neel  description  here. 

The  Patent  Photo-concha  Company,  Limited,  exhibited  the  “  Photo¬ 
concha,”  a  changing  bag,  combined  with  a  box,  intended  for  use  as  a  portable 
developing  chamber. 

Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.  shrwed  the  Rectiflex  Finder,  a  finder  of  the  brilliant 
pattern,  arranged  to  give  both  horizontal  and  vertical  pictures,  not  only  the 
right  way  up  but  also  correct  as  regards  right  and  left.  The  Adams  “  De 
Luxe”  hand  camera  and  the  “  Telia”  hand  camera  were  also  passed  round 
for  examination. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  exhibited  a  new  stigmatic  lens  of 
simplified  construction,  having  only  four  glasses,  working  at  /-7‘5,  and  em¬ 
bracing  a  medium  angle  equal  to  that  of  a  rapid  rectilinear,  but  yielding  a 
perfectly  flat  field  and  entire  freedom  from  astigmatism.  Mr.  Clifton,  who 
deseribed  Messrs.  Dallmeyer’s  exhibits,  explained  that  the  block  supposed  to 
illustrate  this  lens  in  the  Exhibition  catalogue,  and  showing  five  glasses,  was 
not  correct,  and  was  not  supplied  by  the  firm  for  this  purpose.  The  Dall¬ 
meyer  Hand  Camera,  provided  with  a  changing  box,  stigmatic  lens,  and  Bausch 
&  Lomb  shutter,  and  a  model  of  a  new  pattern  camera  for  tele-photo  and 
other  long-focus  lenses,  arranged  for  use  in  the  hand  or  on  a  tripod,  were  also 
exhibited  and  described. 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson's  exhibits,  described  by  the  assistant 
Secretary,  were  as  follows  :  the  Cooke  Portrait  Lens,  Series  II.  ;  full  aperture, 
/-4‘5;  equivalent  focus,  13  inches  for  half-plates;  this  lens  was  said  to  give 
fine  definition  and  a  flat  field,  with  freedom  from  astigmatism,  at  full  aperture  ; 
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an  adjustment  was  provided  for  the  introduction  at  will  of  spherical  aberration 
evenly  over  the  plate.  Cooke  Process  Lens,  Series  V.  ;  full  aperture,  f-8  ; 
equivalent  focus,  24  inches  ;  the  lens  was  adj  usted  to  secure  identical  size  and 
sharpness  of  each  colour  image  for  three-colour  process  work,  with  a  flat  field 
free  from  astigmatism.  Also  a  Cooke  Casket,  a  lens  of  7'5  inches  focus  (/-6‘ 5) 

:  and  a  landscape  lens  of  10'5  inches  focus,  in  a  silk-lined,  morocco- covered  case, 
j  each  being  designed  for  use  on  half-plates.  This  firm  also  showed  an  im¬ 
proved  circular  spirit-level,  the  spirit-chamber  being  made  in  one  close-grained 
homogeneous  piece  by  squeezing  from  a  flat  sheet  of  German  silver. 

Mr.  T,  Illingworth  (Illingworth  &  Co.)  exhibited  several  forms  of  the 
“  Poco  ”  camera,  an  instrument  manufactured  by  the  Rochester  Camera 
Company  (U.S.A.),  and  of  very  compact  and  neat  construction. 

Messrs.  W.  Watson  &  Sons  showed  the  “  Fram,”  a  new  patent  hand 
camera  for  twenty-four  unnotched  films,  the  operation  of  changing  being 
described  as  follows  :"The  magazine  is  pivoted  at  the  top,  and,  by  a  swinging 
motion  backward,  a  film  and  backing  card  are  together  released,  and  fall  into 
a  reservoir  below,  another  film  being  projected  into  position  for  exposure 
when  the  magazine  is  pushed  forward  into  its  vertical  position.  Messrs. 

I  Watson’s  combination  studio,  copying  and  enlarging  camera  and  stand,  also 
;  described,  was  a  very  fine  instrument  specially  introduced  to  compete  with 
j  foreign  studio  cameras,  and  was  calculated  to  fully  maintain  the  reputation  oi 
English  work.  Stringer’s  photo-micrographic  apparatus,  included  in  Messrs. 
Watson’s  exhibit,  was  not  sufficiently  portable  to  admit  of  examination  in  the 
usual  way,  but  was  described  informally  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

The  whole  of  the  apparatus  was  inspected  with  much  interest,  and  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  exhibitors  for  their 
explanations. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

j  September  21, — Mr.  R.  R.  Beard  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Stretton  showed  some  film  negatives  which  had  not  been  de¬ 
veloped  until  twelve  months  had  elapsed  since  their  exposure  in  the  camera. 
The  latent  image  had  not  apparently  suffered  during  this  period,  except  where 
a  number  of  spots  were  distributed  over  the  negative.  The  cause  of  these 
defects  lay  unquestionably  with  the  celluloid  support,  as  could  be  seen  by 
raising  a  corner  of  one  of  the  negatives  where  the  gelatine  had  been  split  from 
the  celluloid,  spots  on  the  negative  coinciding  with  others  in  the  substance  of 
;  the  celluloid  base.  The  spots  also  manifested  themselves  in  the  same  manner 
upon  unexposed  films. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  upon  the  screen  by  means  of  the  lantern  a  photo¬ 
graph  in  colour  by  Joly’s  method.  The  subject  of  the  photograph  was  a 
brilliantly  plumaged  parrot,  and  the  members  were  shown  how  readily  this 
process  allowed  of  a  variety  of  tints  being  given  in  turn  to  the  bird,  as  seen 
upon  the  screen.  The  photograph  is  taken  through  a  screen,  ruled  in  narrow 
bands  in  orange-red,  green,  and  violet-blue,  repeated  again  and  again  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  screen,  each  line  being  in  touch  with  its  neighbours.  In  this 
way,  the  three  screens  necessary  for  three-colour  processes  are,  in  Joly’s 
process,  combined  in  a  single  screen.  The  resulting  negative,  which  has  all 
the  essentials  to  the  reproduction  of  the  original  in  colour,  is  built  up  of  these 
lines  reproduced  in  monochrome,  and  it  only  remains  to  mount  a  positive  from 
this  negative  in  contact  with  what  is  known  as  the  viewing  screen,  ruled  in 
slightly  different  colours  to  the  first  screen,  to  produce  a  slide  which  shall  give 
a  more  or  less  perfect  representation  of  the  original  object.  Upon  the  position 
of  the  viewing  screen  with  regard  to  the  positive  lies  the  truth  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  obtained.  Each  line  in  the  positive  obstructs  a  certain  portion  of 
the  coloured  lines  in  the  viewing  screen,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  each  line  in 
the  positive  has  to  exactly  cover  a  certain  coloured  line  in  the  viewing  screen, 
otherwise  a  line  which  should  be  opposing,  say,  a  red  line,  might  be  mounted 
against  the  green,  and,  the  error  being  throughout  the  series  of  lines,  the  effect 
upon  the  lantern  sheet  would  be  incorrect.  The  effect  was  shown  in  the 
I  lantern  by  slowly  moving  the  positive  over  the  stationary  viewing  screen,  the 
bird  assuming  all  manner  of  colours  as  the  relative  positions  changed. 

Mr.  I,  Abrahams  passed  through  the  lantern  a  small  selection  of  hand- 
;  coloured  slides  from  photographs  taken  on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  Included 
amongst  the  pictures  were  views  in  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  Jerusalem,  the 
city  walls,  and  other  historical  Scriptural  places  of  interest.  The  colouring  of 
the  majority  of  the  slides  was  the  work  of  residents  in  Palestine,  and  for  that 
reason  likely  to  be  fairly  true  to  nature. 


Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.— September  21,  Mr.  A. 
Bedding  presiding. — A  practical  demonstration  on 

Lantern-slide  Making  by  Contact  and  Reduction 
was  given  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Cotterkll.  The  reduction  was  made  from  a  half¬ 
plate  negative  in  an  ordinary  reducing  camera  by  the  aid  of  six  inches  of 
magnesium  ribbon,  a  piece  of  ground  glass  being  placed  in  close  proximity 
with  the  negative  in  order  to  produce  even  illumination.  The  plate  was  then 
developed  with  a  weak  pyro-soda  solution,  and  the  exposure  was  found  to  be 
fairly  correct.  Several  makes  of  plates  were  tried  under  varying  conditions, 
and  some  interesting  hints  were  thereby  obtained. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.— September  21,  Mr.  W.  J.  Warren  (the  President)  in 
the  chair. — There  was  an  exceptionally  large  attendance,  numbering  over  ninety, 
the  occasion  being  a  lecture  and  demonstration  by  Mr.  John  H.  Gash  on 
The  Rontgen  Rays. 

In  introducing  his  subject,  Mr.  Gash  said  it  would  be  his  purpose  to  show 
that,  whilst  the  actual  discovery  of  these  rays  appeared  to  be  due  to  chance, 
they  were  in  reality  the  outcome  of  careful  scientific  research  extending  oyer  a 
period  of  over  sixty  years.  He  would  endeavour  to  show  that,  by  passing  a 
I  current  of  high  potential  electricity  through  a  glass  tube  which  had  been  partly 
exhausted  of  its  air,  certain  effects  were  produced,  that  successive  degrees  of 
further  exhaustion  gave  effects  peculiar  to  each  degree,  and  that  it  was  the 
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study  and  investigation  of  each  particular  stage  which  led  on  to  the  discoveries 
of  the  next,  until  an  exhaustion  was  reached  at  which  no  further  effects  were 
attainable.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  apparatus 
at  command  at  that  time.  The  invention  of  the  mercury  air  pump,  together 
with  other  improvements  in  scientific  apparatus  opened  out  a  new  field  of 
inquiry,  and  studies  in  a  highly  increased  vacuo  now  became  possible.  Amongst 
the  many  who  took  up  the  investigations  of  this  discharge  in  high  vacuo  was 
Mr.  William  Crookes  (now  Sir  William  Crookes,  and  this  year's  President  of 
the  British  Association).  He  made  different  forms  of  tube,  which  still  bear  his 
name,  and  from  them  obtained  extraordinary  results,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  what  was  to  follow.  In  these  tubes  the  discharge  from  the  cathode  assumes 
entirely  new  properties,  and  to  these  cathode  rays,  or  discharges,  he  gave  the 
name  of  “radiant  matter” — a  something  as  far  removed  from  a  gas  as  a  gas  is 
from  a  solid.  It  was  whilst  experimenting  with  various  forms  of  these  tubes 
that  Professor  Rontgen  made  his  discovery.  Some  fluorescent  material 
smeared  on  a  piece  of  paper  near  to  one  of  the  tubes  he  was  using  glowed 
visibly,  even  through  the  tube  itself  was  enveloped  in  a  light-tight  covering, 
proving  that  this  was  a  radiation  from  the  tube  hitherto  unknown.  He  did  a 
great  amount  of  work  with  these  rays  before  making  his  public  announcement. 
He  found  they  would  easily  penetrate  substances  impervious  to  any  known 
light  ;  he  found  they  would  also  affect  a  photographic  plate,  his  results  all 
culminating  in  his  remarkable  photograph  of  the  bony  skeleton  of  a  living 
being.  Mr.  Gash  then  demonstrated  the  effects  produced  by  different  degrees 
of  exhaustion  through  a  full  series  of  tubes,  showing  each  successive  stage  and 
development — from  the  discharge  in  the  partial  vacuum  to  that  of  the  highly 
exhausted  X-ray  tube.  He  next  dealt  with  the  different  opacities  of  various 
substances,  showing  amongst  other  things  that  these  X  rays  would  pass 
through  dense  carbon  with  greater  facility  than  through  clear  plate  glass. 
The  bones  of  the  hand  and  arm  were  clearly  shown,  a  radiograph  of  a  hand  was 
made  and  developed  in  the  presence  of  the  members,  and  a  series  of  prints 
illustrating  its  value  in  surgical  work  was  passed  round  for  inspection.  The 
last  monthly  excursion  of  the  sesson  will  be  to  Adel  on  Wednesday,  October 
5,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Tindall,  A.B.A. ,  who  was  present  at  the  above  lecture, 
cordially  invited  members  taking  part  to  tea  at  his  studio  at  Adel.  The  ex¬ 
cursion  was  deferred  to  this  date,  with  a  view  of  the  members  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  who  is  to  lecture  to  the  members  in  the  evening 
on  “Portraiture.” 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

Sept.  30-Nov.  5  .  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  W. 

Craigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 
„  30-Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover- square,  W- 

November  15-18 .  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton- Jones,. 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

,,  15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

,,  24  .  Ludlow.  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  H.  Williams,  Guild¬ 

hall,  Ludlow. 

,,  23-26  .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary,. 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

1899. 

March  4-11  .  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen, 

27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

- 4. - 

©omgponixmce. 


%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice' 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


“ORTOL.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  accounts  I  have  seen  in  your  Journal  of  the  virtues 
of  ortol  induced  me  recently  to  purchase  a  small  bottle,  and  I  proceeded 
to  make  a  solution.  To  my  astonishment  the  powdery  substance  was  dark 
grey  instead  of  pinkish  white  as  described,  and  the  result  of  shaking  up 
the  salt  to  dissolve  it  was  a  fluid  which  appeared  to  be  a  writing  fluid,  but 
which  after  a  time  deposited  a  black  powdery  precipitate  estimated  as 
about  one  quarter  the  volume  of  the  ortol  used,  a  clear  solution  of  the 
colour  of  sherry  remained.  Evidently  this  was  not  the  ortol  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Journal,  and  I  returned  the  bottle  to  the  dealer,  who  will, 
doubtless,  settle  matters  with  those  from  whom  he  procured  the  defective 
article.  My  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
caution  is  requisite  in  buying  ortol.  If  ortol  is  liable  to  change  in  this 
way  before  it  gets  into  the  worker’s  hands,  it  is  probable  that  a  much 
slighter  ohange  has  in  many  cases  taken  place  which  is  not  noticed, 
and  such  change  may  cause  some  of  the  anomalous  results  you  have 
published. 

I  should  mention  that  I  have  since  obtained  some  ortol  from  the  same 
agents  who  supplied  you  and  Mr.  Bothamley,  and  who  kindly  let  me 
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have  a  small  sample ;  that  is  apparently  all  right,  and  I  hope  soon  to 
prove  its  efficiency  as  a  developer. 

One  property  I  cannot  confirm.  In  shaking  up  the  bottle  some  of  the 
solution  got  on  to  ray  hands ;  the  result  is  that  I  can  recommend  it  to 
young  ladies  desirous  of  emulating  “  rosy-fingered  morn,”  the  tint  does 
not  match  my  hands.  J.  F.  T. 


MR.  BARBER’S  STEREOSCOPICS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  sad  to  see  a  man  at  this  time  of  day  denying  that 
binocular  vision  with  two  different  views  is  necessary  to  obtain  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect.  Let  Mr.  Barber  sit  at  a  table  covered  with  a  dark  non- 
figured  cloth,  and,  keeping  his  hands  off  the  table,  ask  a  friend  to  place 
thereon  a  cup  or  tumbler  within  arm’s  length  of  Mr.  Barber,  he  mean¬ 
while  averting  his  eyes.  Then,  first  closing  and  covering  one  eye,  let 
him  look  round  and  immediately  quickly  put  the  tip  of  his  finger,  with 
one  movement  and  without  hesitation,  on  the  edge  of  the  cup.  The 
chances  are  about  equal  whether  his  finger-tip  alights  on  the  edge  or  goes 
beyond  it,  or  misses  it  altogether  on  the  near  side.  If  he  succeeds,  let 
him  look  away  while  the  friend  moves  the  object,  and  try  again ;  for, 
once  he  succeeds  and  the  object  remains  unmoved,  he  can  do  it  over 
and  over  again,  because  he  has  the  distance  by  virtue  of  what  physio¬ 
logists  term  “  muscular  sense.”  The  experiment  speaks  for  itself. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  R.  B.  Hughes. 

Min-y-don,  Llanfairfechan. 


SLIDES  LENT  FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  the  request  of  the  Sub-committee  responsible  for 
these  slides,  I  undertook  their  return.  From  the  fact  a  great  number  of 
them  bore  no  name  or  other  intimation  of  their  makers,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  trace  the  owners  in  all  cases,  and  I  still  have  twelve  slides 
(of  which  six  are  possibly  by  one  worker)  for  which  I  can  find  no  owners. 
If  the  owners  see  this,  will  they  kindly  communicate,  and  oblige — 
I  am,  yours,  &o.,  H.  Snowden  Ward. 

6,  Farring don-avenue,  London,  E.C.,  September  27,  1898. 

P.S. — This  does  not  apply  to  the  large  number  of  American  slides 
kindly  lent,  and  which  are  being  retained  for  exhibition  at  one  or  two  of 
the  London  societies  before  returning. 


to  Corngpontrent#. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London.  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Comm/unications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

W.  M.  Harrison,  Photographer,  Falmouth,  Cornwall. — Three  photographs  of  George 
Appleby  Jenkins,  Esq.,  of  Penryn,  Cornwall. 

W.  Waicl,  Strathellen-crescent,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man — Photograph  of  Groudle  Beich, 
Isle  of  Man.  Photograph  of  Sunday  service  in  Kirk  Braddon  Church  Yard,  Isle  of 
Man. 

A.  Lipschitz,  41,  Cheetham  Hill-road,  Manchester.—  Photograph  of  the  late  Rabbi 
Goshua-Liel  Diskind  from  Jerusalem.  Photograph  of  the  late  Rabbi  Samuel  Moh- 
lever  from  Bi  .lostek,  Russian  PolaiM. 


Systematic. — You  were  incorrectly  advised.  You  can  fill  up  the  form  your¬ 
self,  and  are  not  obliged  to  employ  a  patent  agent.  This  is  very 
commonly  done. 

Colonel  Gubb.ns. — Yes  ;  it  is  a  branch  of  the  free  portrait  swindle,  which  we 
have  many  times  exposed.  The  idea  is  to  get  you  to  purchase  au 
expensive  frame,  although  the  fact  does  not  appear  in  the  prospectus. 

William  Drew. — We  do  not  quite  understxnd  your  query,  and  what  you 
mean  by  “a  telescope  attachment.”  Do  you  wish  to  use  the  R.R.  lens 
as  a  tele-photo  one?  because,  if  you  do.  and  have  a  properly  constructed 
attachment,  the  instrument  will  be  all  right. 

Albumen  Paper. — C.  Wardell.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  agent  for 
the  paper  here,  or  at  least  under  that  name.  The  name  is  that  adopted 
by  the  American  firm,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  paper  is  made  in 
Germany  and  coated  with  albumen  there,  probably  in  Dresden. 

fACKY  Varnish. — S.  Hopki.ngs.  If  the  varnish  was  compounded  according 
to  the  formula,  it  woull  not  be  tacky  a  few  days  after  it  was  applied. 
Hie  only  way  we  can  account  for  the  tickiaess  is  that  the  film  contained 
some  hyposulphite  of  soda.  If  that  were  the  case,  it  would,  if  in 
quantity,  prevent  the  varnish  from  becoming  hard. 


R.  T.  Watson. — Send  our  publishers  one-and-sevenpence  and  three  copies 
of  the  photograph,  and  they  will  effect  registration  for  you. 

Developing  Bromide  Prints. — H.  Smith  The  developer  quoted  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  for  the  paper  you  have  been  using,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  the  best,  or  indeed  suitable,  for  that  you  are  desirous 
of  employing,  and  your  experience  proves  the  case.  Better  adapt  your¬ 
self  to  the  developer  specially  recommended  by  the  makers  of  the  paper 
you  prefer. 

Gasolene.— S.  R.  (Clapham)  asks  where  he  can  obtain  gasolene.  He  says  he 
has  applied  to  several  large  oilshops  and  cannot  obtain  it,  and  also  to 
chemists,  and  none  of  them  seem  to  have  heard  of  it.  We  should 
advise  our  correspondent  to  apply  to  some  of  the  petroleum  refiners. 
We  imagine  there  will  be  some  difficulty  about  its  carriage  on  account  of 
its  highly  inflammable  nature. 

Wet  Collodion. — R.  Rolffs  puts  the  following  question,  “  What  is  the 
sensitometer  number  (Waruerke’s)  of  wtt  collodion  ?  ” — That  is  a  question 
impossible  to  answer,  as  all  wdl  depend  upon  the  collodion,  the  bath, 
and  the  developer  used,  and  their  condition  at  the  time.  Wet-collodion 
plates  are  not  of  a  standard  rapidity  any  more  than  are  gelatine  plates, 
though  their  variation  is  not  so  wide. 

Curtains  for  Studio. — Nimrod  asks:  “Will  you  please  answer  me  these 
questions  in  Journal  :  Enclosed  patterns  for  curtains.  Will  the  dark 
blue  do  for  the  top  curtains  and  the  fawn  and  green  for  the  side 
curtains  ?  I  have  a  north  light  to  studio.  See  sketch  of  studio,  size 
26  ft.  long,  9  ft.  6  ins.  high,  5  ft.  6  ins.  at  sides  ?  ” — The  materials  will 
do  “very  well ;  but,  if  the  sun  is  much  on  the  roof  of  the  studio,  we  should 
recommend  rather  a  thicker  material,  for  that,  than  that  enclosed. 

Ownership  of  Negative.— G.  P.  L.  says  :  “Could  you  inform  me  if  it  would 
be  legal  to  claim  the  negative  of  a  person  whose  photograph  has  been 
taken  by  a  photographer  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  ( i.e .,  whether 
by  law  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  sitter)  ?  ” — The  negative  is  the 
property  of  the  photographer  ;  that  has  been  decided  over  and  over 
again  in  courts  of  law.  Although  the  negative  belongs  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  it  has  also  been  decided  that  he  has  no  right  to  use  it  except 
to  the  order  of  the  sitter. 

Tones.  —Prints  says  :  “I  find  I  cannot  get  good  purple  tones  with  my  gelatine 
prints.  I  have  used  both  the  acetate  of  soda,  60  grs.  ;  gold,  2  grs.  ; 
water,  20  ozs.,  and  the  sulphocyanide  ammonia,  30  grs,;  gold,  2  grs.  ; 
water,  32  ozs.,  and  can  get  beautiful  purple  tones,  but,  a3  soon  as  they 
are  in  the  hyp  o,  6  ozs.  to  60  water,  they  turn  a  miserable,  leathery 
brown.  My  dishes  are  kept  very  clean.  Can  you  please  give  me  any 
advice?” — In  all  probability  the  prints  are  uader-toned.  Tone  them 
until  they  look  purple  by  transmitted  light. 

Studio. — T.  W.  H.  says:  “Could  you  give  me  the  following  information? 

I  have  a  square  piece  of  ground  behind  our  new  premises  about  25  x  20 
feet,  and  wish  to  move  my  studio  to  this  plot.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
plot  are  buildings  ;  north  side,  east  and  west,  is  open.  I  notice  the  sun 
strikes  on  the  land  pretty  well  all  day.  Now,  this  is  the  question  I 
should  like  to  know,  Will  the  studio  do  as  a  lean-to  to  the  buildings, 
which  would  get  no  sun,  and  the  roof  and  glass  sides  would  face  direct 
north  ?” — Yes,  a  lean-to  would  do  admirably.  Indeed,  you  could  not 
have  a  much  better  position  for  a  studio. 

Lantern-slide  Making.—  E.  Moore  writes  as  follows:  “In  making  lantern 
slides  by  contact,  exposure  under  negative  three  seconds  in  diffused 
daylight,  I  found,  on  developing,  I  got  a  w.ll-defined  negative.  I  tried 
the  second  with  the  same  result,  so  I  had  to  give  up  on  those  lines.  I 
used  the  Ilford  lantern  plate,  and  hydroquinone  and  hydrate  developer 
(as  directions).  I  have  since  made  several  lantern  slides  by  reduction, 
using  the  same  formula  ;  this  is  my  first  try  by  contact.  Will  you 
kindly  give  me  some  explanation  ?  ” — The  contact  prints  were  very 
much  over-exposed,  which  produced  a  reversed  action  of  light,  and  so  a 
negative  resulted  instead  of  a  positive  image. 

Stained  Negative.— J.  Milne  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  to 
remove  a  mark  or  stain  from  an  unvarnished  negative?  I  was  printing 
on  a  damp  day  on  P.O.P.,  and  next  day  printed  platinotype,  a  little 
old,  when  part  of  the  yellow  surface  of  the  paper  stuck  to  the  negative, 
and  when  washed  off  left  an  ugly  mark,  which  spoils  the  look  of  the 
prints.  I  have  tried  washing  in  distilled  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  as  i 
advised  by  the  Platinotype  Company,  but  it  had  no  effect.  Can  you 
suggest  a  remedy?” — We  should  have  fully  expected  that  the  treatment 
would  have  removed  the  stain.  It  having  failed,  however,  we  should 
suggest  that  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  be  trie!,  as  the 
stain  may  be  really  due  to  the  silver  paper  and  not  the  platinotype  paper, 
though  we  are  not  sanguine  of  success  with  the  cyanide. 

Artificial  Light.— Ferrotype  writes:  “Kindly  give  your  advice  on  following 
in  next  issue.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  white  fire  burned  in  a 
specially  constructed  lamp  for  ferrotypes  (wet- collodion  process)  for  a 
New-year  carnival,  but  there  is  a  supply  of  electricity  in  the  hall,  which 
I  could  avail  myself  of,  by  payment  of  course.  What  candle  power 
would  be  best,  and  would  the  ordinary  arc  lamps  be  suitable?  I 
imagine  I  should  (to  obviate  shadows  behind  sitter)  require  at  least  two 
lamps,  although  I  only  use  one  lamp  for  exposures,  and  duration  of 
exposure,  all  things  being  favourable,  bath,  &c.,  about  five  seconds.  On 
the  score  of  economy,  I  think  the  pyrotechnic  compound  would  pan  out 
the  cheapest  although  it  requires  an  attendant  to  light  it  up  for  each 
exposure.  I  am  afraid  the  various  incandescent  systems  would  be  too 
S10W-” — An  arc  light  will  be  required,  and  one  of  6000  candle  power  at 
least  would,  we  suspect,  be  necessary  with  wet  collodion  to  obtain  a 
reasonably  short  exposure.  One  lamp  will  suffice  if  reflectors  be 
i udiciously  used  to  light  up  the  shaiows.  Incandescent  lamps  would  not 
suffice.  On  the  other  matter,  all  you  can  do  is  to  sue  the  man  in  the 
County  Court  for  the  mon  -y  paid  and  the  value  of  the  negatives. 
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list  of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  Ac.  As  usutl,  a 
section  of  the  Almanac  will  be  devoted  to  notices  of  the 
latest  introductions  in  photographic  apparatus.  Those  firms 
who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  feature  should  com¬ 
municate  with  us  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  Advertisers  that  many  of 
the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  booked, 
and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  pcsitions,  orders  and 
copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 

- — ♦ — - - 

EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  understand  that  Mr,  George  Eastman  has  arrived  in  this 
country  from  the  United  States.  We  have  authority  for 
stating  that  the  preparations  for  the  flotation  cf  the  new 
Eastman  Company  have  been  completed,  and  that  the  prospectus 
will  very  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The  business 
of  the  Company  during  recent  months  has  shown  a  great 
advance  on  previous  records,  so  that  the  formation  of  the  new 
Company  takes  place  in  the  happiest  circumstances. 

*  *  * 
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FOR  1899. 

We  have  entered  on  the  preparation  of  the  thirty-eighth  issue 
of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  which 
will  be  published  on  December  1  next.  The  volume  will 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  its  two  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  but  we  shall  embody  in  it  several  novel  features 
that  will  probably  make  the  book,  for  purposes  of  reference, 
of  greater  usefulness  than  hitherto.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  received  quite  a  large  number  of  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  for  use  in  the  compilation  of  the  Almanac.  We 
have  adopted  most  of  them,  and  we  here  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thanking  those  readers  who  were  kind  enough  to 
write  us  on  the  subject. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  contemplate,  as  hitherto,  contributing 
a  brief  article  on  a  practical  topic  to  the  pages  of  the  Almanac, 
will  oblige  us  by  sending  us  the  copy  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Secretaries  of  Societies  will  also  materially  assist  us  if  they 
will  forward  us  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion 
in  the  Directory  of  Photographic  Societies.  We  shall  also 
he  glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the 


Last  week  we  published  a  newspaper  statement  regarding 
the  Selle  process  of  colour  photography  the  obscurities  of  which 
statement  we  refrained  from  criticising,  for  reasons  of  our  own. 
Those  reasons  no  longer  exist,  and,  as  we  see  that  the  matter 
is  referred  to  in  so  important  a  paper  as  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
which,  while  giving  its  readers  no  intelligible  idea  of  what  the 
Selle  process  really  is,  yet  goes  the  length  cf  sayiug  that 
“  such  inquirers  as  Ives  and  Lippmaun  have  arrived  at  the 
stage  at  which,  by  means  of  the  use  of  various- coloured  films, 
they  have  secured  striking  results.  But  these  are  not  what 
is  intended  by  the  term  “colour  photography,"  which  is  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  sun  pictures  which,  when  taken  in  the  direct 
manner  which  now  gives  us  black-and-white  prints,  will  appear 
in  the  hues  of  nature  ” — two  absurd  mis-3tatements  implying 
ignorance  of  what  the  Ives  and  Lippmanu  processes  really  are, 
and  of  the  fact  that  “  colour  photographs  ”  as  in  the  last- 
named  have  been  taken  “in  the  direct  manner,’’  we  may  in¬ 
form  our  readers  what  the  Selle  process  actually  is  iu  its  latest 
developments.  Briefly,  then,  it  consists  of  the  application  of 
the  three-colour  process  (by  staining  films)  to  the  production 
of  glass  and  paper  positives  and  of  three-colour  collotypy  to  the 
production  of  paper  prints.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the  latter 
process  some  improvements  have  been  made  which  render  it 
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commercially  practicable.  We  may  have  something  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  at  an  early  date. 

*  *  * 

An  electrical  contemporary  states  that  Professor  Zickler,  of 
Briinn,  has  conducted  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments,  which 
show  that  a  telegraphic  instrument  can  be  actuated  at  con¬ 
siderable  distances  by  a  beam  of  ultra-violet  light.  He  employs 
a  powerful  arc  lamp  as  his  transmitter,  using  a  screen  of  glass 
to  produce  intermittent  flashes  of  the  ultra-violet  beam,  which 
embody  themselves  as  dot  and  dash  signals  on  his  receiver. 
The  receiver  is  an  air  gap  in  a  circuit  containing  an  induction 
coil  regulated  to  an  electro-motive  force  just  below  the  sparking 
point  at  the  air  gap.  As  Hertz  long  ago  has  shown,  a  beam  of 
ultra-violet  light  falling  on  the  cathode  of  a  strained  air  gap, 
near  its  breakiog-down  point,  will  immediately  provoke  a  dis¬ 
charge.  Zickler  started  by  producing  this  effect  over  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  miles.  Then,  by  improving  the  shape  and 
material  of  his  electrodes,  and  enclosing  them  in  a  chamber  of 
compressed  air,  he  was  able  to  increase  this  distance  to  200 
miles.  This  is  a  remarkable  result,  and  it  is  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  to  physicists  to  learn  that  the  short  and  easily  ab¬ 
sorbed  ultra-violet  light  can  influence  a  spark  discharge  at  so 
great  a  distance. 

*  *  * 

Two  “ hardy  annuals”  have  recently  found  their  way  upon 
our  table.  The  first  is  a  batch  of  printed  matter  relating  to 
the  Socie  e  Artistique  de  Portraits,  of  9,  Rue  de  St.  Peters- 
bourg,  Paris,  presided  over  by  “  M.  A.  Tanquerey,  Directeur.” 
Of  this  gentleman  and  his  methods  of  doing  business  we  had  a 
few  criticisms  some  months  ago,  while,  since  the  year  1891, 
we  have  had  so  many  references  to  the  various  free-portrait 
systems  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced,  that  we 
have  acquired  the  feeling  that  our  readers  must  be  tired  of  the 
reiteration  of  our  objections  to  these  plans  of  supplying  “  free  ” 
enlargements  contingent  upon  the  purchase  of  expensive  frames 
for  in  expensive  productions.  The  only  novelty  about  the 
present  collection  of  Tanquerey  circulars  that  has  been  sent  us 
is  that  there  is  a  quotation  from  a  recent  issue  of  The  Morning 
Leader,  eulogistic  of  M.  Tanquerey ’s  Paris  establishment.  We 
wonder  if  our  Stonecutter-street  contemporary  is  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  carried  on  by  its  protege,  and  if  it  has 
read  what  Mr.  Labouchere,  in  Truth,  has  lately  said  about  M. 
Tanquerey  1 

*  *  * 

T he  other  batch  of  circulars  deals  with  the  British  Almanac 
(not  the  volume  alluded  to  on  our  first  page,  but  a  book 
rfsembling  Whitaker ,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Charles  Letts 

Co.,  3,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C.).  Messrs.  Letts  are  asking 
photographers  to  take  free  photographs  of  owners  of  the  book, 
on  presentation  of  a  coupon  placed  in  that  volume.  In  their 
regulations  Messrs.  Letts  say :  “  The  owner  must,  between 
January  1  and  June  30,  1899,  present  the  volume  to  the 
nearest  photographer,  who  will  tear  out  the  coupon,  and, 
having  taken  the  necessary  negative,  will  supply  a  well-finished 
copy  free  of  all  cost  if  carte-de-visite  size,  or  on  payment  of  2s. 
if  cabinet  size.  The  photograph  so  supplied  is  copyright,  and 
may  not  be  used  for  purposes  of  reproduction  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  photographer.” 

*  *  * 

As  we  pointed  out  last  year,  Messrs.  Letts’s  idea  of  copy¬ 
right,  applied  to  photographs,  is  erroneous.  This  is  the  actual 


case  :  The  photograph  not  paid  for  by  the  sitter  is  the  copy¬ 
right  of  the  photographer ;  the  copyright  of  the  photograph 
paid  for  belongs  to  the  sitter.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of 
Messrs.  Letts,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  them  to  correct  their 
mistake  before  the  publication  of  their  annual. 

*  *  * 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  and  list  of  officers  of  the 
Young  Women’s  Camera  Club,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 
The  Secretary,  Miss  M.  Eva  McIntyre,  says  :  “We  are  arrang¬ 
ing  for  prizes  for  our  ‘  fall  contest,’  June  17,  1899.  Have  you 
anything  to  offer  1  It  would  enhance  the  value,  and  perhaps 
cause  the  girls  to  work  harder,  if  a  prize  was  offered  from  across 
the  water  by  our  ‘  British  cousins.’  ”  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
we  ourselves  have  no  prizes  to  offer  for  competition  by  our  fair 
American  cousins ;  but,  doubtless,  some  of  our  chivalrously 
inclined  readers  may  feel  inclined  to  respond  to  Miss  McIntyre’s 
invitation.  We  have  no  ladles’  photographic  societies  In 
Great  Britain,  so  that  possibly  the  opportunity  will,  by  many 
admirers  of  female  enterprise,  be  welcomed  of  supporting 
such  an  interesting  institution  as  that  referred  to  by  Miss 
McIntyre,  whose  address  is  1833,  Portland-avenue,  Minneapolis. 

*  *  * 

The  Second  Annual  International  Salon  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers’  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
Carnegie  Art  Galleries,  Pittsburg,  U.S.A,,  from  February  1  to 
February  20,  1899.  As  heretofore,  there  will  be  three  separate 
and  distinct  divisions  or  exhibitions :  the  Salon,  the  General 
Exhibition,  and  an  exhibition  or  division  open  only  to  members. 
Both  the  first  and  second  divisions  will  be  open  to  all  artistic 
workers  throughout  the  world.  All  communications  must  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hunter,  Secretary,  520,  Green- 
street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  of  whom  full  prospectus  may  be 
obtained. 

*  *  * 

The  Polytechnic  winter  trade  classes  in  Photography  and 
Photo  -  engraving  commence  this  month  at  the  Polytechnic* 
309,  Regent-street,  W.  The  opening  night  and  social 
reunion  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  18,  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Polytechnic,  Mr.  J.  D.  Geddes,  F.R.P.S.,  in 
the  chair.  The  following  is  the  programme  :  8  p.m.,  The 
work  of  the  ensuing  session,  Mr.  Howard  Farmer;  8.15,  Selec¬ 
tion  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  8.40,  Display  of 
animated  photographs  (including  the  latest  production) ; 
9.0,  Short  address  by  the  Chairman,  entitled  “The  Application 
of  Photographic  Methods  to  Modern  Colour  Printing.” 
There  will  be  on  view  an  exhibition  of  students’  work  in 
photogravure  and  process  engraving.  Admission  is  free  to 
photographers,  engravers,  and  lithographers,  and  those  in- : 
terested  in  these  trades. 

*  #■ 

Among  the  new  features  for  the  ensuing  season  may  be 
mentioned  technical  investigation  and  colour  photography.  A 
most  important  advance  in  this  section  has  beeu  made  by  Mr.; 
Tallent  in  his  classes.  Mr.  J.  F.  Sleap  will  show  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  three-colour  process  to  photo-lithography.  Mr.  E. 
Senior  will  demonstrate  Professor  Lippmann’s  method  of  colour 
photography,  and  Mr.  Peake,  who  has  worked  under  Professor: 
Joly,  will  lecture  on  the  <Joly  process.  The  lecture  course  will 
be  brought  up  to  date  by  demonstrations  showing -the  recent 
advances  in  photography.  In  photo  -  lithography#  jMr.  Sleap 
will,  this  session,  devote  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  the 
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various  processes  of  photo  lithography.  The  principal  features 
of  previous  sessions  have  been  retained  in  the  programme. 

*  •*  * 

A  volume  of  great  interest,  entitled  The  Illustrated  Guide 
to  the  Madras  Railway ,  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Higlnbottom  <fe  Co.,  of  Madras.  It  is  compiled  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  if.  Dunsterville,  the  Company’s  chief  Auditor,  who  is 
also,  as  our  readers  know,  an  able  photographer  of  very  long 
experience.  Besides  a  great  amount  of  interesting  letterpress 
on  the  country  traversed  by  the  line,  there  are  forty  photo¬ 
graphs  made  by  Mr.  Dunsterville  perfect  of  their  kind, 
and,  moreover,  exceedingly  well  reproduced  in  collotype  by 
Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd,  of  Richmond.  A  special  article  on 
“  Sport  in  India  ”  is  given  in  the  book,  which  is  a  handsome 
production  and  should  be  welcome  to  intending  tourists  in 
-southern  Paris.  We  congratulate  the  Madras  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  on  its  enterprise  and  Mr.  Dunsterville  on  the  signally  fine 
work  he  has  put  into  this  well-produced  book. 

- — — - — — — 

DISCURSIVE  NOTES  ON  PAPER— PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND  OTHERWISE. 

In  a  recent  article  we  dealt  with  paper  as  directly  employed 
for  photographic  purposes,  that  is,  where  the  picture  is  formed 
immediately  on  the  paper  itself,  or  on  the  baryta,  or  other 
material  with  which  it  is  surfaced  for  emulsion  photography—- 
collodio-chloride,  gelatino-chloride,  or  the  like.  Now,  the 
composition  of  these  papers,  or  the  coating  upon  them,  may, 
or  may  not,  have  a  material  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  print ; 
with  that  subject  it  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  at  present  to 
deal.  What  we  now  intend  to  do  is  to  point  out  how  some 
papers  that  are  not  used  directly  for  the  picture  itself  may, 
however,  have  a  marked  effect  upon  its  future.  It  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course  that,  if  a  silver  or  other  photograph  is 
mounted  upon  a  support  or  is  kept  in  close  contact  with  any¬ 
thing  that  contains  an  agent  which  has  any  influence  whatever 
upon  the  image,  the  picture  will  be  affected  in  some  way  or 
other  by  it ;  of  that  we  have  too  many  evidences  in  the  way  of 
injurious  mounts. 

The  paper  itself  may,  however,  change  quite  irrespective  of 
the  image  upon  it  or  that  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 
We  know  that  some  papers  change  in  colour  spontaneously, 
even  when  kept  in  the  dark,  while  others  change  only  with 
exposure  to  light,  and  some  not  at  all.  Take,  by  way  of 
example,  an  engraving  that  has  been  printed  a  number  of  years, 
and  it  will  be  seen,  in  most  instances,  that  the  paper  has 
usually  lost  its  pristine  whiteness  and  become  “  mellowed,”  a 
condition  much  appreciated  by  connoisseurs  in  engravings. 

At  the  present  time  some  photographers  do  pay  attention 
to  the  character  of  the  mounts  upon  which  they  pur  their 
prints  so  far  as  the  smaller  sizes  are  concerned,  though  not 
often  to  the  larger  and  more  important  ones,  plate  paper,  and 
the  thin  India  paper,  or  imitation  thereof,  so  largely  used  for 
“  plate  sunk  mounts.”  These  papers  are  not  specially  made 
for  photographic,  but  for  printing,  purposes ;  yet  few  photo¬ 
graphers,  we  imagine,  take  the  trouble,  trifling  though  it  be, 
to  test  their  suitability  for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put, 
although  they  may  have  a  material  effect  upon  the  life  of 
their  pictures. 

The  mere  changing  of  the  colour  of  the  paper  mount  is 
really  of  little  moment  provided  it  does  not  affect  the  picture 
itself.  But  the  case  is  different  if  the  lights  of  the  picture  are 


affected.  This  is  frequently  the  caie  with  the  tinted  papers, 
albumenised  and  emulsion.  The  tints  on  these  are  usually 
given  by  one  or  other  of  the  coal-tar  colours  that  are  fugitive 
if  exposed  to  continued  strong  light.  Then  the  colour  is  dis¬ 
charged,  and,  instead  of  leaving  the  pajer  or  its  coating  of  its 
original  whiteness,  it  generally  leaves  an  unpleasant  yellow 
tint  behind.  We  once  had  a  sample  of  rose-tinted  paper 
(albumen  and  unsensitised)  upon  which  a  marked  effect  was 
produced  with  only  a  few  hours’  exposure  to  strong  sunlight. 
Some  of  the  pink-tinted  evening  newspapers,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  will  have  their  colour  quite  discharged  by  only  a 
day  or  two’s  exposure  to  strong  light,  and  thus  reveal  the 
commonness  of  the  paper  which  the  colour  was  used  to 
conceal. 

So  far  we  have  only  attended  to  papers  concerned  with 
silver  printing  proper,  but  the  same  thing  obtains  in  other 
processes  in  which  papers,  not  made  for  photographic  work, 
are  employed.  Comparatively  little  paper,  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses,  is  now  made  from  rags  as  it  used  to  be  in  times  past. 
It  is  now  generally  made  from  wood,  esparto  and  other  grasses, 
straw,  &c.,  and  is  generally  more  or  less  affected  by  light, 
being  darkened  by  its  action  to  a  more  or  less  dirty  yellow 
tint.  Some,  indeed,  are  very  sensitive,  and  a  pronounced 
impression  may  be  printed  upon  them  with  only  two  or  three 
days’  exposure  to  sunlight.  The  better  kinds  of  wood-pulp 
paper  are,  as  a  rule,  less  sensitive  than  the  commoner  sorts, 
and  we  believe  that  the  wood,  and  other  pulps,  may  be  so 
treated  that  the  paper  made  with  them  is  as  unchangeable  as 
that  made  with  rag ;  but  we  are  told  that  it  then  becomes  as 
costly  as  that  made  from  rag.  Most  woods  in  their  natural 
state,  it  may  be  incidentally  mentioned,  are  sensitive  to 
light;  for  example,  if  we  take  a  freshly  planed  deal  board,  and 
cover  up  a  portion  and  expose  the  rest  to  light,  the  exposed 
portion  will  be  darkened,  sometimes  in  a  very  short  time. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a  board  upon  which  a 
printed  announcement,  such  as  “  a  house  to  let,”  has  been 
fastened  to  have  the  printed  matter  impressed  upon  it  as  a 
negative. 

If  a  paper  such  as  that  just  referred  to  be  used,  say  for 
collotype  prints  or  as  the  transfer  paper  for  carbon  pictures, 
its  change  is  often  attributed  to  the  process  itself.  Some  little 
while  ago  we  were  shown  some  collotype  prints  which  were 
alleged  to  have  “faded ”—i.e.,  they  had  become  yellow  in  the 
lights — together  with  others  of  the  same  series  that  had  not. 
We  found,  however,  that  those  which  had  changed  bad  been 
framed  and  hung  in  a  shop  window  for  a  month  or  more.  Of 
course,  the  ink  of  the  collotype  had  not  altered ;  it  was  only 
the  paper  that  had  changed  in  colour  by  the  exposure. 

Quite  recently  we  have  seen  some  carbon  pictures  that  have 
manifestly  changed  in  the  lights  by  exposure.  They  were 
mostly  blue  and  green  prints,  and  the  yellowing  of  the  lights 
was  very  palpable.  Many  years  ago  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  some  carbon  prints  that  had  been  long  exposed  to 
the  light  had  “  faded,”  that  is,  the  lights  had  become  dis¬ 
coloured  ;  which,  iu  photography,  is  generally  termed  fading. 
On  investigation  it  was  found,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
that  it  was  the  paper  only  which  had  been  affected  by  the  light’s 
continued  action,  and  not  the  pigmented  image.  That  is  the 
case  with  the  prints  referred  to  above,  just  as  it  was  in  that  of 
twenty  or  more  years  ago.  All  this,  and  that  in  the  former 
article,  Uiows  how  completely  photographers  are,  and  photo 
graphy  is,  at  the  mercy  of  the  paper-makers. 
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PYROXYLINE  VARNISHES. 

Solutions  the  main  constituent  of  which  is  a  nitrocellulose 
have  long  held  an  important  place  in  photographic  technics,  the 
now  almost  superseded  bromo-iodised  collodion  being,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  the  most  conspicuous  example.  Since  the 
comparative  disuse,  however,  of  this  once  indispensable  liquid, 
nitro-cellulose  as  a  varnish  base  has  come  into  very  general 
favour,  the  particular  form  most  affected  by  photographers 
being  the  amyl-acetate  solution  of  celluloid,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  consists  mainly  of  so-called  gun-cotton  and  camphor. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  extent  to  which 
photography  has  become  a  power  in  the  land  may  be  gauged  by 
the  effect  which  the  demand  for  celluloid  (largely  photographic) 
has  had  upon  the  market  price  of  camphor.  One  grave  defect 
of  this  particular  solution  is  the  penetrating  odour  of  the 
amyl  solvent,  which,  not  by  any  means  unpleasant  of  itself, 
becomes  very  objectionable  when  the  presence  of  its  vapour 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  premises  where  it  is  used.  It  may 
be  argued  that,  if  the  odour  is  objected  to,  there  are  many 
other  solvents  free  from  any  offensive  character  of  this  kind, 
and  such  an  argument  would  be  sound  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  other  defective  qualities  are  attached  to  many  of  the 
holvents.  We  may  take  for  example  the  di-methyl-ketone, 
usually  known  as  acetone,  the  substance  so  recently  introduced 
as  a  developer  constituent ;  it  will  readily  dissolve  celluloid, 
but,  when  the  liquid  is  then  tried  as  a  varnish,  it  will  be  found 
wanting,  from  the  fact  that  it  dries  to  an  opalescent  or  papery- 
looking  film,  quite  useless  for  the  purpose.  As  some  of  the 
lore  of  the  old  collodion-workers  is  in  danger  of  being  lest  to 
modern  workers,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  pyroxyline  when  dissolved.  This  chemical  has 
Leeu  termed  a  tri-nitro-cellulose,  but  its  exact  formula  varies 
according  to  the  degree  of  nitration  it  has  attained,  and  its 
physical  properties  are  equally  varied  according  to  the  heat  at 
which  it  was  made  and  the  extent  of  dilution  of  the  acids. 
With  a  maximum  dilution  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  will  be 
+-hort  and  powdery  and  soft  to  the  touch.  With  less  water  the 
fibre  is  stronger  and  quite  unbroken,  and  feels  quite  harsh  when 
handled.  An  expert  can  almost  tell  with  his  eyes  shut  what 
kind  of  solution  a  particular  sample  of  the  gun-cotton  will 
make.  The  first-described  will  give  a  beautiful  limpid  solution, 
fl  jwing  well  and  showing  no  structure  when  dry7.  If  a  certain 
maximum  of  wrater  has  been  passed  in  its  manufacture,  the 
film  left  after  drying  will  be  dead  and  papery-looking.  When 
the  other  class  of  pyroxyline  is  dissolved,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
f»r  smaller  quantity  has  to  be  dissolved  before  the  liquid 
becomes  too  thick  to  pour  and  flow.  Further,  the  harder  and 
harsher  the  fibre  of  the  cotton,  the  more  will  the  film  dry  with 
a  grain”  or  structure,  though  it  will  be  very  clean  and 
brilliant.  Exactly  the  same  peculiarities  attend  the  collodion, 
as  the  solution  in  ether  and  alcohol  is  called  by  photographers, 
and  upon  the  nice  adjustment  of  these  various  qualities 
depends  the  working  character  of  the  collodion. 

A  mixture  of  this  liquid  with  ordinary  alcoholic  varnish 
will  also  not  dry  clear — will  produce,  indeed,  a  dead  white  film, 
w  hich  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  ground  glass. 

If  we  now  pass  from  these  better-known  solvents  to  others 
nf  moie  recent  introduction,  we  find  very  marked  differences  In 
the  solutions  of  the  nitrated  celluloses.  Thus  Herr  Hugo 
Flemming,  in  a  foreign  journal,  finds  both  dichlorhydrin  and 
e/tchlorhydrin  excellent  solvents  for  the  pyroxylines  and  for 
hwch  compounds  of  them  as  celluloid.  Herr  Flemming  explains 


that  gun-cotton  (presumably  the  photographic  kinds,  as  the 
true  gun-cotton — di-nitro-cellulose — is  quite  insoluble)  is  readily 
soluble  in  epichlorhydrin,  but  that  even  a  twenty  per  cent, 
solution  is  so  thick  that  it  requires  diluting  with  alcohol  before 
being  used  as  a  varnish,  though  the  resulting  varnish  possesses 
several  advantages  over  the  usual  solvents  for  nitrated  cellulose- 
products;  but  in  this  regard  it  is  necessary  to  draw  attention,, 
before  arriving  at  any  decision  on  this  point,  to  our  remarks 
upon  the  nature  of  the  pyroxyline  aud  its  effect  upon  the 
solution.  An  ether-alcohol  solution  would  be,  with  the  very 
best  sample  obtainable  as  regards  free-flowing  character  and’ 
complete  transparency  of  film  after  varnishing,  very  thick 
Indeed,  and  quite  useless  as  a  varnish.  Hence  Herr  Flemming’s 
objection  is  really  without  grounds. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  now  recapitulate  the  characters  a 
good  nitro-cellulose  should  possess  if  it  be  desired  to  use  it  as 
a  varnish.  It  should  have  short,  broken  fibres,  and  feel  soft 
to  the  touch.  Such  a  kind  dissolved  to  the  extent  of  five 
grains  to  the  ounce  will  give  a  clear,  limpid  liquid,  free- 
flowing  and  bright-drying. 

- ♦ - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

The  Salon  is  getting  a  big  boy  now,  for  it  has  entered  the  seventh  year  of 
its  age.  With  one  exception,  pointed  out  below,  the  eccentricities  of  its 
earlier  days  have  disappeared,  and  the  habitual  visitor  and  student  [of 
Salome  photography,  like  ourselves,  goes  to  the  Annual  Exhibition  nowa¬ 
days  quite  confident  that  he  will  be  no  longer  startled  or  amused.  Gone 
are  the  aforetime  “Cricketers,”  the  Astigmatographs,  the  formless  blurs, 
the  green-painted  frames  made  out  of  the  tops  of  fowl-houses — gone,  we 
suppose,  never  to  return.  Gone,  too,  are  the  white  wood  ledges,  the 
stencilled  designs  and  brown  canvas  hangings  of  only  a  year  ago.  These 
things  served  the  purpose  of  attracting  just  so  much  ridicule  to  the  Salon 
as  would  force  it  into  notoriety  and  prominence  without  destroying  it  out¬ 
right,  and,  having  served  that  purpose,  have  been  wisely  dropped.  Even 
the  gum-bichromate  process,  of  which  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty 
examples  in  the  present  Exhibition,  has  quite  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
usual  thing,  so  signally  do  the  sensations  of  one  year  fail  to  sustain  their 
special  attributes  for  another.  Why,  we  go  the  length  of  hazarding  a 
prophecy  that  the  gum-bichromate  process  will  be  as  dead  as  doornails 
ere  long,  that,  in  fact,  it  will  soon  share  the  same  fate  as  Artigue  printing,, 
which  some  four  or  five  years  ago  was  trumpeted  forth  as  a  Salon 
speciality  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell,  and  of  which,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  country,  there  are  to-day  probably  not  two  exponents. 
And,  if  a  beautiful  process  like  the  Artigue  could  not  survive,  what  hope 
is  there  of  such  an  abominable  burlesque  of  the  carbon  process  as 
“  bi-gum  ?  ” 

Still  the  Salon  has  not  yet  fallen  into  the  commonplace.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  some  of  the  examples  of  photography  shown  this  year  are  amongst 
the  ablest  we  have  seen,  and  the  Exhibition  as  a  whole  is  unquestionably 
the  best  held  at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  Moreover,  it  is  hung  with  undoubted 
skill  against  a  suitable  green  background,  the  light  upper  drapings  of  last 
year  being  retained,  and  the  effect,  from  whichever  point  of  view  the  walls 
are  looked  at,  is  always  harmonious  and  well  balanced,  while  there  are  no 
unrelieved  black  patches  as  at  Pall  Mall.  Mr.  George  Walton,  who,  we 
believe,  is  responsible  for  the  hanging,  has  certainly  scored  a  success. 

The  Sixth  Exhibition  of  the  Salon  will,  doubtless,  be  remembered  by 
the  fact  that  some  half-dozen  men — British  exhibitors  all— have  shown, 
work  a  long  stride  in  advance  of  their  previous  efforts,  good  as  those 
have  undoubtedly  been.  These  men  are  William  Crooke,  A.  Horsley 
Hinton,  Harold  Baker,  J.  Craig  Arran,  Baron  A.  de  Meyer  Watson, 
Reginald  Craigie.  Taking  Crooke’s  exhibits  first,  if,  in  his  imposing  and 
strikingly  bold  portrait  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  (No.  52),  he  has  been 
helped  by  the  sitter’s  interesting  individuality,  there  is  no  such  “  dis¬ 
count  ”  to  be  deducted  from  No.  180,  the  late  Sheriff  J.  Cowrie  Thomson. 
Passing  over  its  defects  of  being  too  low  down  in  the  field  and  a  suggestion 
of  squattiness  or  squareness,  due  to  the  unavoidable  disposition  of  the 
sitter’s  robes,  this  must  be  regarded  as  the  finest  and  most  firmly  handled 
bit  of  portraiture  Mr.  Crooke  has  shown  us.  The  late  Sheriff  is  seated,  j 
and  tb4e  robes  are  so  disposed  that  you  become  unconscious  of  the  sitter’s  j 
feet  — always  a  weak  point  in  photographs  of  this  nature.  The  pose  ia  j 
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dignified  to  a  degree,  and  the  whole  work  powerfully  impressive,  while 
having  all  the  simplicity  of  masterliness. 

Mr.  Harold  Baker’s  Countess  of  Warwick  (No.  57)  is  exceedingly 
beautiful :  the  soft  draperies  of  the  lady  arrange  themselves  in  gracefully 
falling  curves,  and  the  easy  attitude  and  delicate  lighting  adopted  com¬ 
bine  to  make  a  charming  study.  A  Pleasant  Story  (No.  59),  a  girl 
reading,  is  another  of  Mr.  Baker’s  successes  ;  but,  of  his  two  portraist 
of  Miss  Lily  Hanbury,  we  think  No.  108  has  a  certain  flatness  and  lack 
of  distinction  as  compared  with  No.  175,  a  very  pretty  portrait  in  full 
length ;  but  Mr.  Baker  is  rapidly  placing  himself  beyond  the  pale  of 
mere  photographic  criticism. 

Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  this  year  sharply  cuts  himself  off  from  the  style  of 
subject  to  which  he  has  accustomed  us  during  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
and  with  the  happiest  results.  His  Pathless  (No.  53),  a  rugged  mountain 
view  with  the  light  sweeping  down  from  the  summit,  and  Summer  Clouds 
(No.  228)  show  him  in  his  transition  stage  ;  but  in  The  Headland  (No.  63) 
he  has  a  sure  grip  of  his  theme.  Here  you  have  a  fine  study  of  a  rugged 
headland  reflected  on  the  rook-dotted  waters  of  the  foreground,  which  we 
should  reckon  the  best  and  most  broadly  handled  and  treated  of  Mr. 
Hinton’s  contributions.  The  lighting  of  Sylvan  Solitudes  (No.  79)  is 
perhaps  hardly  correct,  as,  writing  from  memory,  it  strikes  the  picture 
from  two  different  directions ;  but,  in  Suffolk  Meadoxvs  (No.  85),  he  has 
a  pastoral  study  rich  in  beauty  of  effect  and  mellowness  of  interpretation, 
while  in  No.  126,  The  Harbour ,  a  quite  new  departure,  he  shows  a  very 
delightful  view  of  craft  lying  on  placid  waters.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr. 
Hinton’s  photographic  versatility  has  only  just  begun  to  assert  itself ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  the  ball  of  success  at  his  feet. 

Of  Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan’s  seven  contributions,  two  in  our  eyes,  at  least, 
are  commonplace  (Nos.  7  and  83)  ;  and,  when  we  say  this,  we  are  judging 
Mr.  Annan  by  his  own  very  high  standard  ;  but  other  two  (Nos.  134  and 
224)  show  him  at  his  best.  The  first,  The  Burgomaster’s  Daughters ,  is 
the  best  bit  of  portrait  grouping  in  the  room.  The  ladies  are  costumed  to 
the  characters  assigned,  and  they  are  seated  side  by  side  looking  out  of 
the  picture,  which  only  needs  colour  to  appear  the  production  of  a  Dutch 
master.  We  think  Mr.  Annan  will  find  it  difficult  to  excel  this  grand 
piece  of  work.  The  other  picture,  The  Lady  with  a  Fur  Cape,  is  a  very 
graceful  study  of  a  full-length  figure  with  a  dark  cape.  It  is  a  simple, 
unpretentious  theme,  pleasing  by  its  very  naturalness. 

The  wall  to  the  left  of  the  visitor  entering  the  gallery  is  covered  with 
about  fifty  small  exhibits,  and  of  these  nearly  half  are  gum- bichromate 
prints.  Nothing  will  ever  persuade  us  that  this  process  is  suitable  for 
small  work,  and  in  general,  taking  the  whole  of  the  gum  exhibits,  large 
and  small,  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  we  think  that  from  all  points  of  view 
much  more  satisfactory  results  could  have  been  seoured  by  the  ordinary 
carbon  process.  Mr.  George  Davison  has  fallen  a  victim  to  “  bi-gum,” 
and  has  ten  examples  by  it  here.  His  eleventh  picture,  From  Comvay 
MountainfNo.  93),  a  very  fine  panoramic  view,  is  not,  we  believe,  printed 
in  this  medium.  As  a  matter  of  personal  preference,  we  think  all  Mr. 
Davison’s  pictures  would  have  looked  more  convincing,  more  compelling, 
so  to  speak,  in  some  other  medium  than  “  bi-gum,”  particularly  his  large 
and  characteristic  view  of  Walberswick  (No.  165),  but  the  phrase  “  tot 
homines  quot  sententiae  ”  obviously  very  strongly  applies  to  the  matter  of 
photographic  printing  processes. 

Mr.  Clement  Hopkins  sends  an  unconventional  Portrait  of  himself 
(No.  4),  and  some  charming  little  studies  come  from  M.  Demachy,  one 
very  much  like  his  last  year’s  Fan.  Miss  F.  B.  Johnston’s  little  portraits 
have  a  welcome  depth  and  richness  of  tone  in  a  crowd  of  measly  gum 
bichromates,  but  we  do  not  like  Mr.  Calland’s  Barley  Mowers,  somewhat 
poor  and  weak,  we  thought,  compared  with  the  very  fine  lifelike  things  of 
the  same  character  which  Lindsay  Miller  of  Glasgow  does.  In  A  Sunny 
Window  (No.  51)  Ralph  Robinson  has  a  pleasing  and  harmoniously  lit 
study  of  a  lady  at  a  window,  and  in  No.  58  Mr.  W.  Thomas  has  one  of 
his  well-known  birch  and  bracken  effects.  But  a  couple  of  years  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  charming  though  it  is,  is  quite  enough,  Mr.  Thomas.  The 
“  pictorial  ”  quality  of  a  commonplace  street  view  in  Algiers  (No.  60) 
would  puzzle  the  Salon  Selecting  Committee  to  define,  we  will  be  bound. 
Kenneth  Grahame  (No.  72),  by  Mr.  Craigie,  is  a  quite  excellent  bit  of 
portraiture,  and  in  The  Golden  Close  of  Evening  (No.  81)  Ralph  Robinson 
has  a  very  happily  chosen  and  treated  effect.  Baron  A.  de  Meyer  Watson 
has  several  very  attractive  portrait  studies — Lady  Granby,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  Ac. ;  but  perhaps  his  most  successful  contribution  is  No.  140, 
A  Study,  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  partly  undraped  figure  is  suggested 
with  wonderfully  good  effect.  It  is  realistic  to  a  degree  ;  indeed,  as  you 
look,  you  find  yourself  thinking  that  if  you  pierced  it  with  a  knife  it 
■would  bleed.  Mr.  Hollyer’s  Portrait  of  Mr.  Craigie  (No.  94),  presumably 
engaged  in  his  secretarial  work,  for  he  is  seated  writing,  i^  a  happy 


thing,  free  of  Mr.  Hollyer’s  mannerisms.  Mrs.  George  Batten  (No.  101), 
by  Baron  A.  de  Meyer  Watson,  is  a  tour-de-force  of  brilliant  and 
effective  lighting;  and  we  like  the  rustic  prettiness  of  At  Litlington 
(No.  102),  by  Viscount  Maitland,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that,  if  he 
would  confine  himself  more  to  one  particular  kind  of  work,  he  could  easily 
win  a  higher  place  for  himself  in  the  ranks  of  “  pictorial  ”  photographers. 
About  Hollyer’s  portrait  of  The  late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  (No.  110) 
there  is  an  eerie,  uncanny,  drawing  look  which  not  everybody  would 
appreciate,  but  it  is  undeniably  powerful.  Of  Noontide  (No.  116),  by  Mr. 
Craigie,  cattle  under  trees,  we  can  say  that  it  ha3  all  the  suggestion  of 
summer  afternoon  drowsiness.  You  can  almost  hear  the  hum  of  the 
insects.  G.  Sauter  (No.  124)  is  a  ghastly,  cadaverous  Hollyerism, 
though  possibly  it  fits  the  individuality  of  the  sitter.  But  how  is  the 
Piccadilly  wayfarer  who,  knowing  nothing  of  “pictorial”  photography, 
meekly  lays  down  his  shilling  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  to  know  these 
things?  And  will  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  solemnly  take  oath  and  say 
that  he  really  believes  his  To  Speed  the  Parting  Guest  (No.  144)  to  possess 
any  pictorial  quality  whatsoever  ?  It  is  simply  an  ordinary  view  of  some 
persons  from  the  steps  of  a  house  seeing  somebody  off  in  a  cab.  The 
photograph  is  cut  down  to  represent  a  long  narrow  slip  of  a  print,  and 
frankly  we  cannot  discover  that  it  possesses  any  other  distinctive  quality. 
Mr.  Ralph  Robinson  is  again  successful  with  The  Clyde  at  Glasgow  (No. 
157),  the  oily-like  quality  of  the  water  being  well  suggested;  and  in  A 
Nile  Landing  (No.  178)  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton  sends  one  of  his  admired 
Egyptian  views,  full  of  life  and  go.  Miss  Zaida  Ben  Yusuf  has  given  her 
photograph  of  Anthony  Hope  (No.  189)  far  too  much  top  light,  and,  if  the 
old  ascetic  in  The  Burden  of  Life  (No.  197)  is  really  tired  of  existence, 
there  is  no  excuse  why  Mr.  Bhedwar  should  have  given  the  photograph 
such  a  horrible  hardness  and  harshness  of  contrast.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robin¬ 
son’s  contributions  are  welcome  by  the  very  glow  and  brightness  which 
characterise  them.  It  is  a  positive  pleasure,  after  so  much  Salonie 
murkiness,  to  contemplate  Asking  the  Way  (No.  208),  one  of  the  sunniest 
of  cloud-capped  landscapes  (with  figures)  that  we  have  seen.  Such  photo¬ 
graphs  as  this  can  be  lived  with ;  with  nearly  all  the  forty  odd  gum- 
bichromates  here  it  would  be  impossible  for  most  people  to  do  more  than 
exist,  and  that  only  at  a  pinch.  Mr.  A.  Jones  Roberts  has  a  photograph 
called  The  Monk  (211) ;  he  is  a  very  self-assertive-looking  person,  and  he 
wears  a  moustache  and  beard.  We  have  known  many  monks  in  our 
time,  but  they  were  not  of  the  kind  portrayed  by  Mr.  Jones  Roberts. 
They  were  all  very  meek-looking  gentlemen,  and  their  faces  were  usually 
destitute  of  hair. 

Lack  of  available  space  forbids  us  carrying  this  review  to  greater  length; 
but  a  word  of  praise  is  undoubtedly  due  for  their  exhibits  to,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Hensler,  Miss  Weil,  Messrs. 
C.  H.  L.  Emanuel,  G.  Walton,  F.  H.  Day,  M.  Bucquet,  H.  Walter 
Barnett  (for  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Taber — the  most  striking 
bit  of  work  we  have  seen  from  this  artist),  C.  S.  Baynton,  P.  Lund  (for  a 
capital  little  portrait  study),  H.  H.  Hay  Cameron  (somewhat  old-fashioned 
but  very  sound  portraiture),  Arthur  Burchett  (a  glowing  and  animated 
fanciful  study  of  a  charming  lady  with  a  parasol),  Paul  Bergon  (figure 
studies),  &c.,  &c.  If  we  could  only  eliminate  about  thirty  of  the  gum 
pictures,  there  would  not  be  much  left  at  this  Exhibition  for  us  to  find 
fault  with. 

And  there  is  another  respect  in  which  we  can  scarcely  congratulate  the 
Salon  on  having  acquired  an  amount  of  wisdom  commensurate  with  its 
experience.  We  allude  to  the  tone  of  its  official  literature.  The  earlier 
“  Forewords  ”  to  the  catalogue  contained  a  shrill  note  of  defiance  such 
as  might  be  forgiven  a  young  bantam  shaking  its  feathers  for  the  first 
time  in  the  sunlight ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  following  after  six 
years : — 

“  Of  the  whole  field  of  photography  the  Photographic  Salon  takes  but  a 
small  portion — its  pictorial  application  as  a  means  of  expression.  The 
aim  of  the  Salon,  since  its  inception  six  years  ago,  has  been  to  discredit 
ingrained  traditions  based  on  a  narrow  misconception  of  the  true  method 
of  interpretation  possible  in  pictorial  photography,  and  to  change,  or  at 
least  to  modify,  the  harmfulness  which  the  following  of  these  traditions 
had  brought  about.  The  evolution  of  ideas  involving  a  radical  change 
has  of  necessity  been  a  matter  requiring  time  for  development.  In 
opposition  to  the  order  of  things  which  existed  in  earlier  days,  it  is  sought 
to  emphasise  the  decorative  and  imaginative  and  to  minimise  the  purely 
imitative.  Means  towards  this  end  are  a  persistent  striving  for  effect  and 
for  strength  of  interpretation,  and  the  recognition  of  the  small  importance 
of  the  negative  sketch  in  comparison  with  what  may  be  got  out  of  it  in 
the  printing  frame.  Realism,  in  the  sense  of  recording  facts  in  a  docu¬ 
mentary  manner,  does  not  imply  absence  of  the  decorative.  It  is  not  the 
mission  of  the  Salon  to  teach  photography,  but  to  show  by  examples 
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TBbai  can  be  done  by  it,  and  that  the  branch  which  is  called  pictorial  is 
able  to  stand  alone  without  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  other  departments 
whose  glory  lies  in  abstruse  calculations,  in  chemical  analysis,  and  in 
&he  minutiaa  of  the  science  of  optics.  It  is  towards  this  end  that  it  has 
3ei  »p  a  standard  of  excellence  which  consists  in  the  evidence  of  personal 
artistic  feeling  and  execution,  and  it  is  its  desire  to  show  that  there  is  not, 

necessity,  a  special  aastheticism  to  be  applied  to  pictorial  representation 
through  the  arts  of  drawing,  painting,  or  engraving,  nnd  another  to 
methods  of  expression  by  means  of  photography.” 

Such  nonsense  as  this  does  the  cause  of  pictorial  photography  (which 
Jisisled  long  before  the  year  1893)  more  harm  than  good  by  the  contempt 
.  it  excites  in  the  minds  of  the  educated  public  at  the  attitude  of  superiority 
taken  up  by  the  Photographic  Salon  towards  the  other  branches  of  the 
photographic  production.  The  Salon  did  not  create  pictorial  photography; 
at  doss  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  it ;  and  we  are  bound  to  add  that  its 
annual  exhibitions  admit  many  examples  which  are  neither  pictorial  nor 
photographic.  The  present  supplies  several  cases  in  point.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  unfortunate  “Forewords”  actually  constitute  a  plea  for 
neglect  of  exact  photographic  knowledge  a  respect  in  which  many 
prominent  exhibitors  at  the  Salon  have  long  and  obviously  shone.  We 
wonder  if  such  men  as  Harold  Baker,  William  Crooke,  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  R.  W.  Craigie,  R.  W.  Robinson,  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  and  others  are  really  satisfied  to  be  told  that  they  know 
nothing  at  all  about  photography.  The  Salon  “Forewords”  can 
fceminly  be  read  to  include  such  an  imputation.  By  all  means  let  the 
(Salon  people  write  in  praise  of  pictorial  photography  and  do  all  they  can 
1©  promote  it ;  but,  if  they  are  at  all  anxious  to  win  respect  for  their 
excellent  efforts,  we  would  seriously  counsel  them  to  make  their  “Fore¬ 
words  ”  less  equivocal  and  less  ridiculous  in  future. 

- - - * - - - — 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Negatives  Changed  to  Coloured  Positives.— Dr.  R.  E. 

Liesegang,  in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz ,  describes  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  persulphate  of  ammonium  process  to  the  production  of 
coloured  transparencies.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  months 
ago  he  recommended  immersion  in  a  solution  of  this  salt,  with 
subsequent  friction,  for  converting  negatives  into  positive  reliefs.  A 
saturated  solution  is  used,  and,  when  the  negative  is  quite  bleached, 
it  is  immersed  in  warm  water  or  gently  rubbed  with  the  warm  hand 
until  those  portions  which  were  originally  black  are  removed.  A 
relief  is  thus  obtained,  which  may  be  stained  with  any  suitable 
aniline  dye,  and  a  coloured  positive  thus  produced.  The  process  is 
easier  with  paper  negatives,  and  Dr.  Liesegang  recommends  this 
support  for  first  attempts..  Vigorous  pictures  should  be  used,  and 
friction  should  not  be  applied  until  the  print  has  been  taken  from 
the  bleaching  hath  and  washed.  After  publication  of  the  relief  pro¬ 
cess,  Dr.  Liesegang  was  informed  hv  Colonel  Waterhouse  that  he 
had  made  repeated  trials  of  the  same  and  had  failed.  Dr.  Liesegang 
ulso  had  a  similar  experience.  After  making  a  considerable  number 
of  reliefs,  he  suddenly  found  it  impossible  to  produce  any  more.  In 
fine  first  instance  he  had  used  an  old  solution  of  persulphate,  and  in 
recent  successful  experiments  he  again  used  a  solution  that  had  been 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  considerable  time.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
freshly  prepared  solution  was  useless  for  the  purpose.  It  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  make  a  saturated  solution  and  leave  it  exposed  for  a 
fortnight  in  an  uncorked  bottle.  If  too  old,  the  solution  may 
dissolve  the  entire  film.  The  negatives  must  not  be  intensified,  and 
will  give  better  results  if  rather  under-exposed  and  developed  with  a 
non-staining  developer. 


Th#  Cure  of  Astigmatism. — At  the  recent  International 
Oongress  for  Applied  Chemistry,  Dr.  Miethe  read  a  paper  on  the 
“Influence  of  the  more  Diverse  Chemical  Composition  of  Modern 
Optical  Glasses  in  Practical  Optics,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Photographic  Lenses.”  The  following  general  proportion  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  Dr.  P.  Rudolph  as  to  the  necessary  condition  for  obtaining 
an  anastigmatic  picture  plane  :  “That,  at  some  part  of  the  combina¬ 
tion,  the  convex  surface  of  a  high  refracting  medium  must  be  turned 
towards  a  low.  refracting  medium.”  As  Dr.  Rudolph  has  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  haying  given  utterance  to  a  general  proposition  concerning 
the  elimination  of  astigmatism,  but  has  preferably  confined  his 
remarks  to  special  types  of  anastigmatic  combinations,  he  asks  Dr. 
Miethe  whence  the  quotation  was  obtained,  lie  bases  the  inquiry 
mot  only  on  historical  grounds,  but  for  the  reason  that  he  cannot 
acknowledge  the  condition  as  universal  and  essential. 


Ammonium  Persulphate. — In  an  article  published  by  Der 
Photograph  concerning  this  s'lt  as  a  reducer,  it  was  stated  that 
persulphate  was  not  the  correct  denomination,  but  that  the  salt  was 
rather  the  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium.  E.  Merck,  of  Darmstadt, 
replies  in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz  that  this  salt  with  the 
chemical  formula  NH4HS04  cannot  be  used  as  a  reducer,  but  that 
the  suitable  compound  is  a  quite  different  ammonium  persulphate 
with  the  formula  (NH1’)2S20.j.  This  salt  is  not  difficult  to  prepare, 
and  it  is  produced  in  large  quantities  for  many  purposes.  Its  come 
mercial  value  is  considerably  less  than  seven  shillings  per  kilo,  th- 
price  which  was  quoted. 


The  Dangers  of  the  Flashlight.— Ilerr  Max  Jaffe,  of 
Vienna,  has  had  a  narrow  escape  from  imprisonment.  It  appears 
that  he  was  engaged  to  photograph  a  number  of  persons  present  at  a 
meeting.  The  hall  was  lavishly  decorated,  and  a  number  of  paper 
garlands  were  suspended  from  the  roof.  Herr  Jaffe  had  posted 
himself  with  the  camera  outside  the  hall  at  the  entrance,  and  his 
assistant,  Herr  Nussbaum,  had  charge  of  the  flashlight  apparatus  in 
the  hall.  Herr  Nussbaum,  unfortunately,  was  too  near  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  containing  the  stock  of  flashlight  mixture,  which  became 
ignited.  The  flames  attacked  the  paper  garlands,  and  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  the  hall.  The  J  udge  who  heard  the  charge  of 
negligence  brought  against  the  two,  condemned  Herr  Nussbaum  to 
forty-eight  hours  imprisonment  and  acquitted  Herr  Jaffe.  The 
claim  for  damages  was  referred  to  a  civil  court. 


Writing  and  Drawing  upon  Glass. — According  to  the  I 

Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung  a  patent  has  been  recently  granted  in 
Germany  for  writing  upon  glass  with  an  aluminium  point.  The  ! 
surface  of  the  glass  must  be  wetted  with  vinegar.  Fine  particles  of  I 
aluminium  adhere  to  the  glass,  and  the  surface,  when  dry,  exhibits  j 
the  writing  or  drawing  in  silvery  lines  that  cannot  be  easily  removed 
by  friction. 


Dlectrical  Action  in  Development. — Professor  Hermann 
Krone  recently  published  an  article  in  the  Allgemeine  Photographen 
Zeitung  concerning  Captain  Abney’s  experiment  of  coating  an  under¬ 
exposed  gelatine  plate  partly  with  an  unexposed  chloro-bromide  j 
emulsion  and  developing  the  same  with  an  alkaline  developer.  On 
the  recoated  half  a  well-exposed,  plucky  negative  was  obtained,  but 
the  other  half  of  the  plate  gave  merely  an  under-exposed  image. 
By  stripping  off  the  second  film  it  was  shown  that  the  well-developed  j 
image  was  principally  contained  in  the  chloro-bromide  emulsion,  and 
not  the  original  bromide  film.  Krone  explains  this  peculiarity  as  due  i 
to  a  not  quite  clearly  defined  inductive  action  upon  the  second  film 
produced  by  electrical  oscillations  excited  by  exposure  in  the  original 
film.  In  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung  Herr  Klepp  dissents 
from  this  view  and  thinks  the  phenomenon  is  easily  explained  by  the 
electro-chemical  theory  of  development.  According  to  this  theory 
the  reduction  of  the  silver  haloid  proceeds  with  greater  energy  as 
the  difference  between  its  absolute  potential  and  that  of  the  developer 
increases.  The  second  film  contains  silver  chloride  with  an  absolute 
potential  in  water  of  ’80,  whilst  that  of  silver  bromide  in  water  is 
•73.  The  absolute  potential  of  a  strong  alkaline  developer,  say 
pyrogallol  and  caustic  potash,  is  '08.  Consequently  there  is  a  greater 
difference  between  the  potentials  of  the  developer  and  silver  chloride 
as  compared  with  silver  bromide.  It  follows  therefore  that,  if 
galvanic  connexion  is  established,  the  exposed  silver  chloride  will  be 
more  rapidly  reduced  than  the  exposed  silver  bromide  per  unit  of 
time.  Captain  Abney’s  experiment  should,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  be  of  considerable  value  in  practice,  for  a  better  result  might 
be  obtained  in  that  way  in  the  case  of  very  short  exposures.  This 
might  lead  to  fresh  developments  in  the  sphere  of  instantaneous 
photography  ;  but  this  is  music  of  the  future. 


Aluminium  versus  Magnesium. — At  the  Congress  for 
Applied  Chemistry,  Herr  H.  Kessler  of  Vienna  made  known  the 
results  of  some  experiments  in  which  the  powders  of  these  metals 
were  used  for  flashlight  photography.  Similar  experiments,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Professor  Glasenapp,  gave  but  a  slight  advantage  to 
aluminium  mixed  in  equivalent  proportions  with  chlorate,  but,  as  the 
flash  lasted  J  second,  it  was  useless  for  portraiture.  Herr  Kessler 
took  the  well-known  mixture  of  1  gramme  of  magnesium  to  f  gramme 
of  permanganate  of  potash  as  standard,  and  for  each  trial  used 
1  gramme  of  magnesium,  or  aluminium  in  the  tested  mixture.  Alumi¬ 
nium  powder,  when  blown  through  a  flame,  is  only  partly  consumed. 
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Villon  recommended  the  addition  of  £  lycopodium  and  ^  ammonium 
nitrate,  but  with  these  additions  the  aluminium  is  not  all  consumed, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  only  part  of  the  light  was  obtained 
as  compared  with  1  gramme  of  magnesium.  Another  mixture  by 
Villon, containing  20  parts  of  potassium  chlorate,  8  parts  of  aluminium, 
and  2  of  sugar,  ignited  with  a  slow  match,  gave  a  light  equal  to 
magnesium,  but  it  should  not  be  used,,  as  chlorate  of  potash  and 
sugar  are  highly  explosive  under  concussion.  One  part  of  aluminium 
and  2  parts  of  permanganate,  as  recommended  by  Glasenapp  and 
Demole,  give  less  light  (only  about  one  half)  and  produce  as  much 
smoke  as  similar  mixtures  of  magnesium.  Ommeganck’s  mixture, 
5  parts  magnesium,  3  parts  aluminium,  1  part  red  phosphorus,  gave 
only  tV  light  °f  magnesium.  In  general  the  rapidity  of  com¬ 
bustion  was  no  greater  in  the  case  of  aluminium.  The  most 
favourable  result  was  obtained  with  the  mixture  of  aluminium  and 
permanganate,  which  was  consumed  in  £  to  second,  but  the  mag¬ 
nesium  mixtures  were  consumed  in  to  second.  As  these  results 
were  all  in  favour  of  magnesium,  other  substances  were  mixed  with 
magnesium  for  trial.  The  addition  of  2  parts  of  persulphate  of  potash 
to  1  of  magnesium  reduced  the  time  to  second  with  about  the  same 
amount  of  light  and  smoke  as  the  permanganate  mixture.  Rohmann  and 
Galewsky’s  mixture,  consisting  of  13'8  parts  anhydrous  perchlorate 
of  potash  and  9’6  parts  of  magnesium,  gives  rather  more  light  than 
the  persulphate,  much  more  smoke,  and  a  rapidity  of  second. 
The  mixture  recommended  for  use  with  orthochromatic  plates  was 
also  tried.  This  is  composed  of  10  parts  of  Rohmann  &  Galewsky’s 
powder  with  1  part  of  another  mixture  containing  5'7  grammes  of 
tartrate  of  barium,  2  7  grammes  perchlorate  of  potash,  and  -5  gramme 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  mixture  was  ignited  by  addition  of  1  part 
of  milk  sugar  and  3  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash.  The  light  was  re¬ 
duced  by  half  and  the  rapidity  to  £  second  only.  The  flame  is  yellowish 
and  suitable  for  orthochromatic  purposes  where  speed  is  unimportant. 
As  less  brilliant  and  slower  of  combustion  may  be  mentioned  the 
mixture  for  orthochromatic  work,  composed  of  1  part  magnesium  and 
5  parts  barium  peroxide.  Of  the  various  magnesium  mixtures,  that 
containing  potassium  persulphate  (anthion)  seems  especially  valuable. 
Muller’s  mixture,  containing  3  parts  perchlorate  of  potash,  3  parts 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  4  parts  magnesium,  comes  next,  and  with  it 
may  rank  a  mixture  of  3  parts  finely  powdered  permanganate  of 
potash  and  4  parts  magnesium,  which  is  scarcely  explosive  at  all. 
- - - - 

ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

(Second  Article.) 

One  of  the  pictures  earliest  in  the  room  to  strike  our  notice  is  The  Poncl 
(No.  2),  by  Mrs.  Welford,  a  rustic  view  glowing  with  sunniness,  and  ad¬ 
mirably  composed.  In  Mr.  C.  C.  Branch’s  Sahara  (No.  11),  loaded 
camels  passing  across  the  desert,  a  very  striking  effect  of  solid-looking 
black  masses  against  a  light  ground  is  obtained.  On  the  Lagoon  (No.  16), 
by  E.  G.  Boon,  despite  a  by  no  means  suitable  yellow  tone,  is  an  effective 
study,  the  reflection  of  the  craft  in  the  water  giving  an  air  of  reality  to 
the  scene.  We  soon  come  to  the  portrait  panel,  which,  despite  its 
sombre  totality  of  effect,  contains  some  sterling  work.  Nothing  is  better 
in  lighting  and  modelling  than  Von  Schoeller’s  Rembrandt  Study  (No.  24). 
It  appears  to  be  an  Artigue  print,  and  it  is  full  of  the  concentrated 
mastery  in  portraiture  which  we  are  accustomed  at  the  hands  of  this 
photographer.  We  entirely  object  to  C.  W.  Richardson’s  Study  of  a 
Head  (No.  25).  It  has  a  gruesome  reddish-black  tone,  and  is  ugly  and  un- 
suggestive.  The  author  possibly  had  an  idea  in  his  mind,  which  he 
certainly  has  not  conveyed  to  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition.  Such  results 
ought  to  be  descriptively  labelled.  Much  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Mr.  J.  D.  Ritchie’s  Portrait  (No.  29).  The  object  of  a  weak  and  ghastly 
production  of  this  nature,  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  moderately  good 
portrait  that  was  spoilt  in  the  printing,  is  impossible  to  guess.  No.  26, 
by  Mr.  P.  S.  Lankester,  has  all  the  delicacy  of  a  fine  pencil  drawing,  and 
there  are  charm  and  brightness  in  Harold  Baker’s  pair,  Geoffrey  (No.  34), 
and  Gladys  (No.  45).  In  the  representation  of  unaffected  juvenile  sim¬ 
plicity  and  matured  character  Mr.  Baker  grows  more  successful  every  year. 
Ralph  Robinson  deserves  our  thanks,  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  his 
portrait  group — Mother  with  Children  (No.  33).  It  is  a  well-composed, 
vividly  lit  study,  and  its  “  sparkle  ”  is  decidedly  welcome  amid  its  dark 
surroundings.  We  have  already  seen  Mr.  R.  Eickemeyer’s  The  Vesper  Bell 
(No.  40),  an  old  lady  seated  at  her  devotions,  a  crucifix  on  the  wall,  in 
an  American  magazine.  In  lighting,  composition,  and  treatment  this 
is  a  fine  bit  of  work ;  moreover,  the  sentiment  of  the  thing  is  perfect. 
A  group  of  four  portraits  (Nos.  36-39)  comes  from  Mr.  H.  Walter 
Barnett.  These  are  uncommonly  good  little  pictures  all  round ;  but  we 
are  confident  Mr.  Barnett  will  ere  long  touch  an  even  higher  level  at  the 


London  exhibitions.  The  Ring  (No.  32)  shows  the  graceful  art  of  Me. 
W.  Gill  at  its  best.  It  is  a  pretty  child  study,  work  which,  when.  we$ 
done,  always  commands  admiration.  Pauline  (No.  41),  by  Mr,  W.  M. 
Warneuke,  is  a  very  fine  portrait,  having,  in  our  eyes,  a  too  acute  curve  of 
the  neck  on  the  right  side  of  th9  head.  In  it3  dead  black  frame 
exhibit  is  certainly  striking ;  but  there  are  other  things  in  the  room  by 
the  Glasgow  master  which  we  much  prefer  to  it.  Mr.  John  Stuart 
comes  out  well  with  the  easy  and  unconventional  pose  whijh  he  has 
given  to  his  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  (No.  42),  although  the  eye  of  the 
observer  becomes  somehow  conscious  that  the  right  hand  is  detacher 
from  the  body,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  right  arm  i3  not  sufficiently 
prominent.  Where,  in  large  half  or  three-quarter  lengths,  prominence 
is  given  to  the  hands  almost  equal  to  that  imoarted  to  the  face,  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  such  points  as  these.  We  protested  last  year 
against  such  work  as  Oscar  Hardee’d  prodle  study  (No.  33).  Where  the 
art  comes  in  by  slicing  off  the  back  part  of  the  head,  v/e  don’t  know. 
Will  some  one  supply  us  with  an  apology  for  this  sort  of  thing  ?  It  made 
its  appearance  at  the  Salon  last  year,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  killed* 
there,  as  it  does  not  assert  itself  this  year.  The  model  in  A  Sitsta: 
(No.  54)  much  resembles  the  lady  who  has  so  often  appeared  in  Mr. 
Bhedwar’s  religious  pictures.  Here  she  is  depicted  asleep,  and  it  is  a 
decided  tribute  to  the  artist  that  she  really  appears  so.  One  of  her  arm; 
strikes  a  somewhat  too  acute  angle,  which  rather  mars  the  composition. 
Mr.  Hermann  Schervee’s  large  portrait  (No.  57)  would  have  been  better 
if  the  lower  portion  had  not  been  left  so  dark.  It  makes  a  mass  of  un¬ 
relieved  blackness.  Nos.  43  and  69  again  show  Mr.  Lankester  suc¬ 
cessful  in  child  portraiture — nothing  could  be  more  attractive.  Mr.  G. 
Lafayette  touches  for  him  a  somewhat  unusual  note  in  No.  63,  A  Siwd'ip, 
showing  a  lady  with  a  violin.  The  composition  of  the  work  is  decidedly 
graceful,  but  the  blaok  colour  of  frame  and  print  give  the  whole  thing  « 
very  sombre  aspect.  Mr.  Charles  Sweet,  who  has  so  rapidly  come  to  the 
front,  is  well  represented  here.  His  Head  of  an  Old  Man  (No.  77)  is  fall 
of  power,  though  the  colour,  a  peculiar  shade  of  reddish  brown,  is  not 
quite  pleasant.  Here  we  are  giving  off  a  purely  personal  expression.  In 
the  matter  of  the  colour  of  photographs  a  wide  diversity  of  taste  may,  t£ 
is  true,  be  allowed  to  exist ;  but  in  the  present  case  we  think  a  darter 
pigment  would  have  suited  the  subject  better.  Alike  on  account  of  the 
process  employed  and  the  subjects,  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Hofmeister 
at  once  attract  attention.  They  are  large,  striking,  and  ambitious,  and 
they  are  printed  in  gum  bichromate.  The  process  here  comes  out 
miserably ;  it  signally  fails  to  suggest  breadth  of  effect,  the  prints  are 
weak,  uneven,  and  patchy.  We  think  that,  if  the  exhibitors  had 
employed  ordinary  carbon  printing,  much  more  satisfactory  results  would 
have  been  obtained.  Great-grandmother  (No.  124)  is  a  cottage  interior 
with  an  old  lady  bending  over  an  infant  in  a  cradle.  It  is  so  good,  that 
with  greater  decision  of  treatment  a  striking  success  might  have  beec 
assured.  A  study  of  a  jovial-looking  Fisherman  (No.  125)  and  Working 
Woman  (No.  148)  are  the  firm’s  other  exhibits.  They  show  undeniable 
artistic  power.  To  Mr.  R.  S.  Webster  for  his  portrait  of  a  lady,  A 
Violinist  (No.  137),  we  give  real  praise ;  it  has  all  the  charm  of  nature 
in  pose  and  lighting,  and  is  an  exquisite  carbon  print.  An  Interesting 
Article  (No.  186)  does  the  highest  credit  to  Mr.  N.  S.  Kay.  It  depicts  a* 
old  gentleman  reading  a  newspaper.  The  expression  of  interest  is  Capi¬ 
tally  secured,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  well  done.  We  can  recall  the 
time  when  such  a  picture  at  Pall  Mall  would  have  been  most  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  received  by  the  critics. 

Times  have  changed  with  a  vengeance  when  one  contemplates  two  or 
three  of  this  year’s  awards  which  have  gone  to  productions  upon  whiob 
not  one-tenth  of  the  time  has  been  taken  over  the  work  as  by  exhibitors 
like  Kay,  Lafayette,  W.  Gill,  Webster,  Sweet,  F.  Hollyer,  Percy  Lan¬ 
kester,  John  Stuart,  W.  M.  Warnerke,  Ralph  Robinson,  and  other  first 
rate  professional  men  who  are  strongly  supporting  this  year’s  Exhibition. 
Indeed  this  kind  of  support  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  most’gratifying  that 
the  Exhibition  has  had  for  a  long  time.  It  is  surely  one  of  the  keenest 
ironies  of  the  whole  thing  that  an  irrepressible  and  buoyant  amateur  may 
send  in  two  or  three  little  “faked”  hand-camera  shots  to  the  Pali  Mall  Exhi¬ 
bition,  and  secure  a  medal  at  the  first  time  of  asking,  while  men  such  as 
those  we  have  named  may  year  after  year  put  in  weeks  of  work  to  their  por¬ 
trait  exhibits  and  yet  entirely  fail  to  catch  the  judicial  eye.  We  are  sure  we 
shall  have  with  us  the  sympathies  of  the  entire  profession  when  we 
express  regret  that  of  this  year’s  medals  not  one  has  gone  into  professional 
hands,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  fact  that,  in  an  experience  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  this  Exhibition,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  an  abler 
collective  display  of  portraiture,  and  one,  moreover,  giving  promise  of  still 
better  things  in  the  future.  As  we  wrote  last  week,  the  landscapes  are  Lc 
the  main  mere  repetitions,  we  saw  the  same  thing  last  year  and  the  year 
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before,  and  they  come  from  persons  to  whom  encouragement  at  the  hands 
of  the  principal  Society  in  the  world  is  of  far  less  importance  than  it  is  to 
an  entire  profession.  We  do  not  want  to  start  any  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  amateurs  versus  professionals,  far  from  it,  but  our  direct 
personal  relations  with  professional  photographers  all  over  the  country 
enable  us  to  perceive  that  the  little  or  no  encouragement  given  to  pro¬ 
fessional  portrait  work  at  Pall  Mall  has  a  decided  retarding  influence  on 
the  prospects  of  professional  photography.  Let  us,  however,  return  to 
the  exhibits,  still  confining  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  to  the  portraiture. 

No.  179,  one  of  Mr.  Lafayette’s  portrait  studies,  errs  perhaps  on  the  side 
of  flatness,  but  is  otherwise  excellent.  Mauri  (No.  198),  the  first  contri¬ 
bution  we  can  recollect  seeing  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Evans,  is  a  very  bright 
piece  of  child  portraiture.  Fred  Hollyer  has  a  portrait  of  Laurence 
Hutton  (No.  201).  The  well  -  remembered  panelled  background  at 
Pembroke-square  appears  in  the  photograph,  the  subject  of  which  is  also 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  not  unfamiliar  book.  We  know  that  book — - 
it  comes  a  poet.  Like  all  Mr.  Hollyer’s  portraits,  this  is  unconventional 
and  full  of  character.  Considering  how  easy  it  is  to  fail  in  electric-light 
portraiture,  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan  is  distinctly  to  be  praised  for  his  Portrait 
of  a  lady  (No.  220),  by  electric  liyht.  There  is,  however,  an  abrupt  line  of 
light  and  shadow  on  the  arm  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  removed, 
and  the  surface  of  the  print  appears  to  have  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  Chinese  white  upon  it.  Nos.  807  and  308  are  by  Mr.  Sweet.  The  first 
is  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  seated  at  his  table,  and  is  a  natural 
unstilted  piece  of  work.  Commend  us,  however,  to  No.  308,  The 
Scotsman ,  an  old  gentleman  with  a  magnificent  head,  “wrapped  up”  in  our 
northern  contemporary.  Nothing  more  convincing  or  lifelike  than  this 
is  hung  at  Pall  Mall.  Mr.  John  Stuart  attracts  notice  with  No.  343, 
Portrait  of  a  Lady.  The  fair  sitter  is  attired  in  pseudo-classical  garb  and 
she  stands  in  a  very  graceful  attitude.  The  light  on  the  face  is  perhaps 
the  least  bit  too  strong,  but  the  expression  of  complete  non-seif-con¬ 
sciousness  has  been  well  secured,  and  one  gets  the  idea  that  here  one  is 
looking  upon  a  capital  example  of  that  rare  class  of  photographic  por¬ 
traiture  which,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  is  more  than  skin  deep.  It  is 
the  best  bit  of  portraiture  Mr.  Stuart  has  shown  us.  Mr.  A.  F.  Mowll 
sends  a  very  ambitious  production.  It  is  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  circular 
hat  against  a  background  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  repeating 
circles.  The  work  is  striking,  but  we  expect  the  genial  “A.  F.”  to  do  better. 

If  we  are  devoting  less  space  than  hitherto  to  the  landscapes  and 
waterscapes,  it  is  for  the  reason  that  we  have  already  given,  viz.,  that,  in 
our  eyes,  so  much  of  it  is  repetitional  in  character.  Men  like  W.  Thomas, 
Horsley  Hinton,  J.  H.  Anderson,  C.  F.  Inston,  Mummery,  and  many 
others,  show  us  practically  what  they  have  shown  before.  Here  and 
there,  however,  we  get  a  little  departure  from  the  usual  thing,  and  some 
of  these  welcome  changes  have  been  recognised  in  the  catalogue,  notably 
Calliny  the ■  Ferryman  (No.  224),  by  John  E.  Dumont.  There  is  real 
power  in  the  disposition  of  the  figure  of  the  woman  in  the  boat.  The 
composition  and  treatment  are  capital.  Mr.  Marriage’s  Oh  hey  for 
Somebody  (No.  159),  an  oddly  named  study  of  a  lady  at  a  doorway  looking 
from  darkness  into  bright  light  is  a  happily  conceived  bit  of  photography  ; 
and  Mr.  Craigie  gives  us  all  the  sensuousness  of  the  scene  in  his  study  of 
cattle  under  trees — A  Midsummer's  Day  (No.  123).  Novelty  of  theme 
certainly  characterises  The  Bishop  of  Balbianello  (No.  107),  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Branch.  The  dark  and  lofty  statue  of  the  Bishop  with  outstretched  hands 
looks  over  the  water,  with  a  fishing-boat  in  the  foreground.  Great 
contrast  secures  a  most  powerful  effect  in  this  case.  Greg  Avon's  Peace 
(No.  221),  by  Harold  Baker,  has  all  the  charm  of  a  drowsy  summer  after¬ 
noon,  the  atmospheric  effect  being  perfect. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  Mr*.  F.  E.  Corin  unhappy,  but  his  print 
When  Mountain  Mists,  &c.  (No.  232),  should  not  have  been  hung,  it  is 
very  dirty  and  spotty.  As  a  matter  erf  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  we  may  note  that  Mr.  T.  Coysh,  in  An  Essex  Streamlet  (No.  223), 
shows  perhaps  the  best  example’  of'  gum-bichromate  printing  in  the 
room.  It  closely  resembles  an  ordinary  carbon  print.  The  other  gums, 
as  we  said  last  week,  are  not  successful,  unless  we  except  Yon  Schoeller’s 
At  Sin <ien  (No.  382),  a  charmingly  rendered  seashore  view  with  a  fore¬ 
ground  figure.  Miss  Muriel  Bell,. who  always  does  refined  and  pleasing 
work,  sends  among  other  interesting  contributions  A  Magdalene  (No.  317). 
This  is  a  delightful  portrait  6f  a  lady  in  fancy  coBtume,  but  the  calm, 
young  face  is  scarcely  tljat  of  a  Magdalene — a  repentant  woman  with  a 
past,  if  ever  there  wa3  one.  But  Miss  Bell  may  be  allowed  the  licence 
always  claimed  by  and  cheerfully  conceded  to  ladies  in  disregarding 
probabilities.  Some  years  ago  at  the  Salon  there  was  a  Magdalene,  skull 
and  all.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  upon  which  a  wide  diversity  of  idea 
prevails,  although,  frankly,  we  do  not  think  these  profoundly  devotional 
or  sacred  subjects  are  feasible  by  photography. 


The  contributors  to  the  Architectural  Section  include  Messrs.  H.  W. 
Bennett,  J.  T.  French,  C.  S.  Baynton,  Branch,  Holcroft,  Baker,  E. 
Marriage,  J.  Stuart  (with  a  very  fine  view  of  the  old  castle  at  Knares- 
borough),  and  others.  Messrs.  Bulbeck  and  Bolas  do  not  exhibit  tliis 
year,  and  thus  the  section  is  smaller  than  hitherto.  The  work  is  so 
evenly  good  that  it  scarcely  calls  for  critical  comment. 

The  Technical  Section,  which  is  prefaced,  so  to  speak,  by  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  enlargement  by  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Son,  Barnet,  of  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor,  from  a  negative  by  Bulbeck,  contains  no  very  striking 
novelties,  although  there  is  a  great  deal  to  interest  the  student  of 
scientific  photography.  The  metalloid  photographs  on  dark  supports, 
shown  by  the  Metallic  Photograph  Printing  Syndicate,  have  a  very 
agreeable  decorative  effect.  Photo-micrographs,  once  a  strong  feature  at 
Pall  Mall,  are  shown  only  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Holder;  radiographs  by  Dr.  Hall- 
Edwards ;  and  bird  photographs  by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Lodge  and  Dr. 
Schufeldt,  an  American  worker,  who  has  long  made  a  special  study  of  this 
fascinating  branch  of  photography.  Reproductions  of  pictures  are  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Autotype  Company  (who  only  show  one  example,  their 
smallest  contribution  for  years,  we  should  think)  and  F,  Hollyer.  Mr. 
Thomas  Manly  exhibits  examples  of  ozotype  printing  in  pigment,  being 
carbon  printing  without  actinometer,  transfer,  or  safe  edge,  and  in  which 
the  pigmented  gelatine  does  not  come  in  contact  with  a  chromic  salt : 
(a)  A  print  from  a  negative.  ( b  and  c)  Two  similar  prints  pigmented 
with  autotype  carbon  tissue.  Examples  of  printing  with  the  aniline 
colours,  (a)  A  print  from  a  negative,  (b  and  c)  Two  similar  prints 
treated  with  a  soluble  salt  of  aniline  and  sulphuric  acid,  b  being  after¬ 
wards  treated  with  ammonia.  We  await  particulars  of  this  process. 

The  lantern  slides  perhaps  do  not  call  for  comment  at  our  hands, 
and  of  the  Apparatus  Section  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  contains  much 
that  is  novel  to  habitual  readers  of  these  pages.  One  or  two  of  the 
exhibits  are,  however,  described  below. 

On  the  whole,  we  take  leave  of  the  Exhibition  with  feelings  which  may 
be  thus  analysed  :  (1)  The  medals  are  commendably  few,  but  they  have 
not  been  well  distributed.  (2)  Professional  portraiture  shows  a  very 
marked  advance  on  previous  year.  (3)  Architecture,  landscape,  and  the 
other  branches  of  work  practically  show  no  difference  or  advance.  (4) 
There  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  sombreness  of  colour  of  frame  and  tone, 
especially  among  professional  photographers.  (5)  The  Apparatus  Section, 
taken  ail  in  all,  is  the  best  for  some  years. 


The  exhibit  of  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  25,  Newman-street,  W., 
consisted  of  a  new  stigmatic  lens,  Series  IIIa,  working  at  f-7’5,  and 
embracing  a  medium  angle.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  intact,  and  is 
designed  to  replace  the  rapid  rectilinear.  It  differs  from  most  anastig- 
mats  in  that  there  is  a  considerable  distance  between  the  combinations, 
thus  permitting  any  form  of  diaphragmatic  shutter  to  be  fitted  without 
difficulty.  It  is,  of  course,  free  from  astigmatism,  and  has  a  very  flat 
field.  The  specimen  shown  (5  in.  equal  focus)  is  the  only  size  now 
ready  for  delivery  ;  larger  sizes  are  being  manufactured,  and  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  months.  The  price  will  be  but  little  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
rapid  rectilinear.  • 

The  Dallmeyer  hand  camera  fitted  with  the  new  automatic  changing 
back ;  an  illustration  of  this  appeared  in  our  notice  of  Messrs. 
Dallmeyer’s  exhibit  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  hand  camera  can  now 
be  had  with  a  magazine  holding  twelve  plates,  perfect  in  action  and  yet 
instantly  removable,  thus  permitting  the  use  of  a  focussing  screen.  The 
changing  is  instantaneous,  and  there  is  no  bag  to  leak,  and  no  possibility 
of  scratching  or  injuring  the  sensitive  surfaces. 

A  new  model  long-focus  camera  for  hand  or  stand.  This  is  perfectly 
rigid  and  in  the  half-plate  size  here  shown  gives  a  bellows  extension  of 
nearly  twenty  inches.  It  is  designed  for  use  with  tele-photo  lenses  or 
long-focus  single  ones,  e.g.,  the  separate  combinations  of  the  Stigmatic. 
It  is  fitted  with  a  rising  and  swing  front,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for 
a  swing  back.  There  is  a  very  convenient  form  of  reversing  back 
carrying  a  spring  focussing  screen.  The  whole  is  very  solidly  made,  and 
for  hard  wear  will  compare  very  favourably  with  any  camera  giving  an 
equal  length  of  bellows.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  it  is  equally 
available  for  use  with  very  short-focus  lenses,  the  front  baseboard  being 
jointed  so  as  to  drop  out  of  the  way. 

The  Dallmeyer  popular  hand  camera  fitted  with  the  Stigmatic  lens, 
Series  IIIa.  This  is  a  well-known  type  of  camera,  in  which  the  plates 
fall  from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal  position  after  exposure.  It  is  provided 
with  a  rack  and  pinion  for  focussing  ;  has  an  everset  shutter  with 
adjustable  speeds,  two  ground -glass  finders,  and  a  lens  which  covers 
perfectly  at  full  aperture. 
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III. 

To  any  enthusiastic  amateur,  or  one  who  it  may  be  said  has  for  the  time 
being  “  the  fever  very  bad,”  perhaps  there  is  no  more  fascinating  corner 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  than  the  interior  of  a  first-class  photographic 
store,  where  everything  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  as  requisite  to 
make  photography  comfortable  is  displayed  in  the  most  enticing  manner. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to  describe  the  thousand-and-one  articles 
that  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  any  up-to-date  photographic  store.  In 
olden  times  a  photographer  was  invariably  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  many 
resources,  and  for  the  most  part  had  to  tinker  up  much  of  the  accessories 
that  were  found  necessary  in  his  practice,  and  a  look  into  any  of  the  little 
working  corners,  facetiously  termed  museums,  such  a3  the  drawers  of  a 
work  table  did,  and  very  probably  in  many  instances  would  still,  reveal 
a  state  of  matters  giving  lessons  in  resource  and  ingenuity  little  dreamt 
of  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  rushing  madly  after  every  new  toy 
that  is  placed  upon  the  market  in  connexion  with  photography.  In  those 
early  days  of  working  there  was  very  little  comfort  about  photography 
but  a  jolly  lot  of  sheer  bard  work  and  anxiety,  and  there  are  still  those 
living  who  can  speak  of  the  trials  and  hardships  incumbent  upon  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  who  in  many  instances,  to  prepare  the  necessary  requirements 
for  the  day’s  proceedings,  had  to  rise  as  early  as  4  a.m.,  for  nearly  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  a  daily  routine  had  to  be,  as  it  were,  home-made,  or 
self-prepared,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  “economy”  bulked  largely 
in  such  experience.  Nor  was  this  sort  of  thing  confined  merely  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers,  for  we  have  still  among  us  a  few  of  the  pioneers  in 
dry-plate  working  who  regularly  prepared  their  own  wet  and  dry  collodion 
plates  preparatory  to  an  outing ;  and,  when  amateurs  in  the  days  that  are 
long  gone  by  had  to  undertake  a  field  day,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  light 
moment  to  prepare  even  three  or  four  fifteen-by-twelve  collodion  dry 
plates  for  some  special  picture  that  it  was  decided  should  be  photo¬ 
graphed. 

In  every  case  a  worker  had  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  but 
then,  as  a  return,  what  an  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  results  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  obtained  by  that  mechanical  press-the-button  routine 
of  the  present  day.  And  not  only  was  it  in  such  items  as  the  preparation 
of  one’s  own  sensitive  materials,  both  for  making  negatives  and  the 
printing  thereof,  that  a  photographer  was  expected  to  provide  his  own 
requirements ;  his  skill  had  to  be  shown  in  many  other  ways,  even  to  the 
making  of  his  own  printing  frames,  as  well  as  that  of  constructing  his 
own  dishes  or  trays  for  some  portions  of  his  work.  In  this  latter  item 
alone  the  question  of  economy,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  one  of  some 
importance.  Vulcanite,  papier-mache,  or  porcelain  dishes  are  ar  all 
times  an  expensive  item  in  a  photographic  outfit,  particularly  where 
work  of  any  size  beyond  the  modest  quarter  or  half-plate  is  concerned, 
and  especially  so  where  enlarging  has  to  be  conducted.  Yet  how  many 
amateurs  are  there  at  the  present  time  who  could  be  found  in  possession 
of  a  supply  of  large  wooden  dishes  for  enlarging  purposes  that  have  been 
constructed  by  their  own  hands  ?  Very  few,  I  fear.  The  making  of  such 
is  by  no  means  a  difficult  operation,  and,  once  such  has  been  provided 
and  brought  into  general  use  (except,  possibly,  for  one  or  two  special 
classes  of  work),  good-bye  will  be  said  to  ready-made  articles.  A  few 
pieces  of  well-seasoned  wood  are  easily  cut  to  sizes  so  as  to  form  bottom 
and  sides,  and  these  are,  when  trimmed  nicely,  easily  secured  together 
with  trap  screws  ;  the  joints  are  then  filled  in  with  a  quantity  of  melted 
paraffin  (old  candles  do  first-rate),  to  which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of 
resin.  Dishes  made  in  this  homely  form  are  miles  away  in  advance  of 
the  heavy  porcelain  articles,  and,  what  is  of  greater  moment  still,  are 
practically  unbreakable,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  leaking  a  trifle  through 
rough  usage,  they  are  easily  coopered  up  by  running  fresh  paraffin  along 
the  seams,  or  even  by  passing  a  hot  poker  over  the  wax  they  already 
possess. 

Such  dishes  are  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  development  both  of 
large  glass  negatives  and  for  enlargements,  as  well  as  washing,  toning, 
and  fixing  of  prints,  a  separate  dish  being  kept  for  each  operation.  If 
it  be  desired  to  give  such  a  waterproof  coating,  this  is  easily  done  by  dis¬ 
solving  shellac  in  methylated  spirits,  which  may  be  well  rubbed  in  with 
a  pad  of  old  muslin.  Black  varnish  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose  ; 
but  in  my  opinion  the  shellac  varnish  is  to  be  preferred,  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  colour,  for,  when  such  has  been  used,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
tell  when  a  dish  is  dirty. 

In  olden  times  it  used  to  belaid  that  a  cutting  or  glazier’s  diamond 
was  the  most  useful  tool  to  be  found  in  a  studio  ;  but  these  were  the  days 
when  new  glass  had  to  be  purchased,  and  there  was  much  cutting  and 
trimming  to  be  performed,  and  on  dull  days  the  opportunity  of  having  a 
wash  off  was  never  neglected.  A  good  piece  of  glass  was  prized  and  made 
to  do  duty  over  and  over  again,  chiefly  on  economical  grounds.  Yet  how 
•many  workers  with  the  present-day  dry  plate  ever  think  of  this  value  or 
turning  them  to  some  useful  purpose. 

Half-a-crown  is  frequently  given  for  an  enamelling  slab,  upon  which, 
the  utmost  number  possible  of  small  artists’  prints  are  squeegeed  by  means 
of  that  modern  abomination  termed  a  “rubber  roller,’4  which  in  turn  is 
another  costly  but  useless  item.  The  practice  of  trying  to  get  the  utmost 
number  of  prints  upon  one  slab  is,  doubtless,  attributable  to  the  limits  of 
the  vulcanite  papier-mache  or  ferrotype  supports  provided  for  such  pur¬ 


pose,  and  is  a  practice  to  be  condemned.  Were  all  the  old  glass  of  break 
downs,  or  failures  in  negative-making  used  for  this  same  purpose,  and 
only  a  reasonable  amount  of  prints  used  on  each  support,  there  would  be 
less  failure  and  better  glaze  afforded  to  the  prints. 

When  discarded  negatives  are  used  for  this  purpose,  they  should  be 
stored  away  and  used  for  no  other.  It  is  also  unwise  to  clear  their  films 
off.  When  kept  on,  there  can  be  no  errors  made  in  selecting  the  proper 
side,  whilst,  as  to  that  abomination  termed  a  roller  squeegee,  they  should 
be  all  gathered  in  a  heap  and  burned.  The  proper  article  is  the  first  or 
original  pattern,  viz.,  a  small  flat  piece  of  rubber  let  into  a  wooden  sup¬ 
port,  and  such  ought  not  to  be  more  than  four  inches  long,  for  a  small 
squeegee  will  work  more  level  and  better  in  every  way  than  a  long  one, 
and,  of  course,  is  often  less  than  half  the  price. 

There  is  more  economy  in  saving  old  negative  glass  than  many 
imagine. 

I  knew  one  enthusiastic  amateur  worker  whose  weakness  lay  in  a  craze 
for  dark-room  lanterns,  and  I  am  certain  he  possessed  lanterns  that  burn 
oil,  lanterns  that  burned  gas,  and  lanterns  that  bad  the  electric  lamp 
introduced  into  them  ;  yet  in  no  case,  he  declared,  had  he  ever  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  working  in  a  light  that  equalled  a  lamp  that  was  home-made, 
in  fact,  constructed  out  of  an  old  packing  box.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
no  lamp  to  equal  that  produced  by  means  of  a  wooden  box  of,  say,  twenty 
inches  by  fifteen,  in  which  square  apertures  are  cut  out  of  its  three 
sides,  and  into  which  is  glazed  suitable  ruby  glass ;  the  door  permits  any 
radiant  being  inserted;  a  small  hand-lamp  or  common  candle  is  inserted 
at  will.  Such  any  one  can  make  for  themselves  in  half  an  hour  ;  the 
ventilation  i3  provided  hy  cutting  a  bole  about  six  inches  square  out  of 
the  bottom,  and  placing  over  the  cut-out  portion  a  larger  fiat  biiard 
standing  on  four  legs,  upon  which  the  radiant  rests.  The  top  is  an  old 
tomato  tin ;  it  works  fine  when  let  into  the  wooden  top.  I  know  of  one 
sueh  lamp  that  has  been  in  daily  use  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  i-  as 
good  to-day  as  the  first  day  it  was  made,  and  looks  good  for  another 
twenty  years  to  come  yet.  For  changing  plates  on  tour  or  any  odd  jobs 
away  from  home  there  is  nothing  to  beat  a  long  stick  of  cardboard,  say 
twenty-four  inches  long  by  eight  inches  high  ;  this  is  ruled  with  a  pencil 
into  four  equal  divisions,  and  such  parts  are  folded  ;  out  of  one  of  these 
panels  is  cut  a  round  or  square  aperture,  over  which  is  glued  a  piece  of 
orange-coloured  paper  or  ruby  fabric.  A  flat  asbestos  card  laid  on  the 
top  is  quite  sufficient  to  exclude  all  light,  and  when  a  small  candle  end  is 
provided  the  light  is  kept  low,  and  this  useful  lamp  may  be  foldel  up 
and  stored  even  inside  the  camera,  or  in  a  breast  coat  pocket.  Yentil- 
lation  is  easily  provided  by  inserting  the  end  of  a  pencil  or  match  under¬ 
neath  the  back  panel.  The  whole  thing  can  be  made  for  a  copper,  and 
will  prove  quite  as  effectual  as  a  lamp  costing  several  shillings. 

Then,  again,  in  shutters,  what  a  lack  of  economy  used  to  be  exerc’sed. 
Within  recent  years,  however,  or  since  the  introduction  of  the  roller-blind 
pattern,  and  that  of  the  more  recently  introduced  diaphragm  form  of 
shutter,  there  may  be  said  to  have  intervened  a  lull  in  the  number  of  new 
forms  ;  but  for  many  years  the  variety  of  shutters  that  were  placed  upon 
the  market,  all  of  which  seemed  to  find  eager  purchasers,  was  very  great 
indeed,  yet  the  best  shutter  I  know  of,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  same  being  capable  of  all-round  rough  and  ready  working,  and 
thereby  being  free  from  any  liability  to  break  down  by  reason  of  delicate 
mechanism  or  fragile  material  used  in  its  construction,  is  one  that  was 
made  out  of  an  old  cigar  box,  and  which  can  be  made  for  the  cost  of  its 
brass  screws,  and  work  at  any  desired  speed.  Then,  again,  the  old  form 
of  drop  shutter  for  many  years  did  yeoman  service,  and,  with  some  who 
have  utilised  aluminium  on  account  of  its  lightness,  is  still  preferred  for 
stand  exposures  to  all  others,  especially  when  the  plunger  is  made  to 
work  upwards  in  the  slot  of  the  lens.  In  short,  the  simpler  a  shutter  is  the 
better,  and  a  simple  article  is  never  far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  being 
made  by  any  one  possessed  of  a  few  homely  tools  as  well  as  a  little  neat- 
handedness.  T.  N.  Armstboxg. 


“SPIRIT”  PHOTOGRAPHS:  WHERE  THEY  MAY  BE 
OBTAINED. 

In  connexion  with  the  correspondence  on  “  Photographing  a  Spirit  ”  that 
has  recently  been  appearing  in  the  English  Mechanic,  Mr.  J.  O.  Starling, 
of  156,  Iverson-road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W.,  writes  to  that  journal :  “  If 
any  of  the  readers  of  the  English  Mechanic  will  send  me  name  and  address, 
Ijwill  send  him  a  cabinet-size  photograph  of  myself  (a  medium)  and  a 
spirit  standing  by  my  side ;  and  also  accompany  the  gift  with  a  printed 
circular  having  particulars  as  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  as  far 
as  investigation  has  hitherto  penetrated  ;  and  to  those  who  desire  it.  I 
will  send  the  name  and  address  of  the  photographer  in  London  who  took 
my  series  of  about  forty  pictures  of  different  visitants.  They  were  taken 
in  broad  daylight,  and  under  strictest  conditions.  I  bought  the  nega¬ 
tives  of  him,  and  have  them  here  at  home,  and  any  of  your  readers 
who  would  like  to  honour  me  with  a  call  can  see  them.  I  paid  the  photo¬ 
grapher  six  shillings  for  each  negative,  and  your  readers  can  depend 
upon  it  that  I,  a  poor  man,  would  not  allow  myself  to  be  defrauded  forty 
times  over,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  photos  were  faked.  When  I 
say  I  am  a  medium,  I  must  explain  that  my  friends  call  me  a  photo¬ 
graphic  medium,  as  it  is  considered  the  pictures  were  obtained  by  two 
men,  the  photographer  and  the  sitter,  by  means  of  some  influence 
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attraction,  or  quality  which  they  possess,  either  normally  or  at  the  time 
of  the  experiments.  The  photographer  undertakes  to  experiment  with 
any  one  who  brings  his  own  plates  ;  he  must  bring  four  own  plates  and 
mark  them,  and  if  a  visitant,  spirit,  form,  spook,  or  call  it  what  you 
like,  is  seen  to  pose  beside  the  sitter  at  one  or  more  of  the  four  exposures, 
the  photographer  will  see  him  or  her,  and  will  describe  what  he  sees,  and 
invite  the  sitter  to  verify  his  description  when  he  sees  the  form  on  the 
plate,  and  afterwards  on  the  print  beside  bis  own  photograph  ;  and 
experimenters  may  enter  the  dark  room  to  carefully  watch  the  opera¬ 
tions  both  before  and  after  the  exposures  of  the  several  plates.  A  large 
number  of  investigators,  including  several  members  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  have  been  to  Mr.  B.’s  studio  to  experiment  with 
him,  and  have  obtained  photographs  of  invisible  beings,  visible  only 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  lens  and  sensitive  plate,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  entertained  any  degree  of  doubt  as  to  the  superhuman  nature 
of  the  results  obtained.  Nature  reveals  her  secrets  to  whom  she  will, 
and  I  strenuously  contest  the  claim  of  science  in  the  sense  of  clique  to 
be  her  exclusive  confidant.” 

Possibly  those  persons  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  may  care  to 
avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Darling’s  offer,  which  we  trust  that  gentleman 
may  find  it  convenient  to  extend  to  our  own  readers  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  English  Mechanic, 

- - ♦ - - 

A  FEW  REFLECTIONS  ON  AMERICAN  AMATEUR  AND 
ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Camera  Notes.] 

An  over-production  is  at  present  noticeable  in  all  branches  of  human 
endeavour,  and  at  no  time  have  the  various  art  professions  suffered  from 
over-crowding  as  at  present.  Amateur  photography,  apparently  acces¬ 
sible  to  every  one  who  can  press  the  button,  and  reminding  one,  even 
with  the  crudest  handling,  somewhat  of  pictorial  art,  has  taken  hold  of 
the  public  taste  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Kodak  fiend  has  been  made 
into  a  typical  figure,  and  has  had  to  play  his  ridiculous  part  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  comical  magazines  for  years. 

Since  amateur  photographers  are  as  plentiful  as  bicyclists,  the  more 
astonishing  it  seems  to  me  that  those  men  who  really  produce  something 
artistic  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  the  majority  photograph  for  a  pastime, 
merely  to  show  that  they  are  clever  fellows  and  can  “  also  do  it.” 

If  that  is  the  height  of  their  ambition,  very  well ;  one  can  surely  find 
no  fault  with  it— we  all  like  to  amuse  ourselves.  But  why  are  these 
men,  who  do  not  even  lend  it  a  thought  as  to  whether  they  have  any  special 
gift  for  photography  or  not,  so  persistent  in  continually  showing  their  efforts 
of  photographing  their  dog,  or  their  grandmother,  or  some  uninteresting 
place  they  have  visited,  to  everybody  they  can  seize  upon  unawares  ?  It 
may  be  great  fun  to  Aunt  Nell  or  Cousin  Anne,  but  to  an  intelligent  man 
such  provincialism  is  not  short  of  an  affront. 

They  may  be  satisfied  with  photographing  up  to  a  certain  point  when 
the  days  are  long  and  they  are  out  for  a  summer  holiday,  but  they 
should  not  try  to  get  such  things  published  in  some  professional 
magazine,  to  frame  and  exhibit  them,  and  to  add  to  the  mendacity  of 
some  minor  exhibition ;  least  of  all  should  they  have  any  grievance 
against  juries  and  successful  men.  They  should  be  dignified  enough  to 
wait  until  some  one  who  knows,  and  has  the  courage  to  be  honest,  tells 
them  that  photography  is  in  their  line. 

The  reader  may  ask  why  amateur  photography  should  be  taken  so 
seriously  ;  it  is  only  a  kind  of  sport,  not  business. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  If  a  thing  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well. 
Besides,  it  has  a  message  to  convey-  Each  new  movement  of  such  wide¬ 
spread  tendencies  necessarily  has.  Common  sense,  without  any  theo¬ 
retical  argument,  should  tell  us  so. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  that  the  fierce  business  competition  of 
to-day  should  also  enter  amateur  photography;  its  unmercinariness  is 
to  me  its  saving  grace,  which  could  make  it,  if  handled  more  consistently, 
the  best- adapted  medium  to  keep  alive  the  artistic  qualities  of  mankind. 
The  possibility  for  such  a  vocation  is  certainly  there,  because  of 
all  art  expressions  it  is  the  most  universally  liked,  and  therefore 
the  correct  one  to  instil  with  influences  that  would  arouse  live  interests. 

If  I  were  asked,  “  Why  does  a  man  photograph  ?”  I  would  answer, 
“  The  average  man  photographs  because  life  is  so  interesting  to  him  that 
he  would  also  like  to  show  it  to  other  people.’3  And  o!  such  a  picture 
one  can  surely  demand  that  it  speaks  to  one,  or  conveys  something,  A 
picture  Bhould  show  that  the  man  who  made  it  got  at  least  as  far  as 
being  able  to  reproduce  a  piece  of  nature,  or  a  figure  snbiect,  interesting 
to  him,  with  a  certain  degree  of  originality  and  taste.  If  it  doesn’t  do 
that,  what  is  the  use  of  it?  Even  if  he  photographs  his  own  children, 
one  would  think  that  it  should  be  only  a  natural  desire  to  have  the  like¬ 
ness  as  artistic  and  picturesque  a3  possible. 

In  higher  stages  photography  can  reflect  all  the  subtleties  of  a  man’s 
mind  ;  but  then  it  is  no  longer  a  paBtime,  but  the  strenuous  study  of  a 
lifetime. 

An  anecdote  will  illustrate  better  what  I  mean  than  all  didactic 
theories. 

The  philosopher,  Herbert  Spencer,  whose  only  exercise  is  playing 


billiards,  strolled  one  afternoon  into  a  public  billiard-room,  and  promptly 
challenged  a  man  he  found  lounging  there  to  a  game  of  billiards.  They 
banked  for  the  first  shot.  Mr.  Spencer  won  and  led  off.  When  his 
opponent  came  to  play,  he  put  the  chalk  in  his  pocket  and  went  at  it  in 
professional  fashion,  running  out  the  game  before  he  missed.  Mr. 
Spencer  walked  to  where  his  coat  was  hanging,  and  as  he  passed  the 
stranger  he  said  to  him,  “  Sir,  I  have  always  considered  the  game  of 
billiards  an  innocent  amusement,  and  a  game  well  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
creation  of  a  student.  But,  sir,  when  a  man  plays  as  you  play,  it  be¬ 
speaks  a  wasted  youth.  Good  afternoon,  sir  I” 

Not  everybody  can  be  a  great  photographer,  but,  while  one  is  about 
the  matter,  he  should  put  his  whole  heart  into  it,  live  for  nothing  else 
for  the  time,  unless  one  is  contentedly  narrow,  and  has  no  care  for 
others. 

Technically,  I  believe,  there  is  but  little  cause  for  complaint.  Most 
amateurs  understand  how  to  focus  fairly  well,  and  are  not  specially 
harassed  by  the  various  processes  of  developing,  printing,  retouching, 

&c.  All  American  photographic  clubs  seem  to  strive  for  technical  per¬ 
fection.  It  is  their  only  academic  rule. 

They  are,  perhaps,  not  conscientious  enough— too  easily  satisfied. 
They  are  not  willing  to  stand  three  hours  during  a  blizzard  on  Fifth- 
avenue  until  the  right  moment  for  a  successful  snap-shot  has  come. 
They  do  not  consider  that,  out  of  twelve  prints,  perhaps  only  one  is  fault¬ 
less.  For  that  only  patience  and  perseverance  are  necessary,  and  no¬ 
body  can  expect  to  have  them  to  such  a  degree  except  he  is  truly  devoted  I 
to  the  work  he  is  doing. 

Clearness  and  correctness,  which  are  absolute  necessities  in  photo¬ 
graphy  for  scientific  purposes,  are  by  no  means  of  the  same  importance 
in  pictorial  photography. 

The  spectator  does  not  examine  closely  to  see  if  every  blade  of  grass 
or  every  tuft  of  foliage  is  minutely  defined  ;  it  is  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  which  touches  and  entrances  him.  The  mere  detail  is  not  art ;  it 
is  imitation  without  life,  a  cold  mechanism  deprived  of  its  utility. 

What  our  amateur  photographers  principally  lack  is  a  cultivated  taste ; 
cultivated  by  reading,  thinking  for  oneself,  seeing  things  and  acquiring  an 
historical  and  contemporary  knowledge  of  art.  This  belongs  to  the 
general  education  of  every  intelligent  man  in  Europe.  That  is  the  ! 
advantage  the  English,  French,  and  Viennese  photographers  have  over 
our  men. 

That  such  cultivation  is  no  superfluous  baggage,  one  can  readily  see 
when  our  men  attempt  composition  and  the  expression  of  sentiment. 
They  stand  helpless,  experiment  without  definite  aim,  and  at  last  pacify 
their  conscience  with  some  mawkish  sentimentality  that  reminds  one 
of  a  fashion  magazine  poem.  The  bootblack  and  newsboy  portrait- 
painters  have  their  counter  types  galore  among  amateur  photographers. 

Never  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  nonsense  that  composition  is  of  no 
importance.  Composition  is  almost  everything ;  through  a  thorough 
understanding  of  it,  even  the  method  of  the  newsboy  painter  can  be 
elevated  into  art,  as  Dumont  has  shown  in  his  Clarinet  Player. 

How  can  such  knowledge  be  acquired  ?  Advice  is  difficult,  as  good' 
taste  cannot  be  taught.  Japan,  who  with  her  exquisite  industrial  art 
triumphs  over  the  achievements  of  all  other  nations,  had  no  art  schools 
and  no  art  critics  until  Occidental  civilisation  introduced  them.  (Art*  : 
critics  only  become  necessary  when  the  artists  themselves  don’t  know 
where  they  are  at.) 

It  is  largely  a  matter  of  temperament ;  if  one  has  the  right  tempera¬ 
ment,  everything  that  happens  in  one’s  life  is  grist  for  the  mill. 

Living  among  dainty  surroundings  alone  does  does  not  accomplish  it ;  l 
rather  a  hard  and  severe  training  of  the  eye,  and  no  sparing  of  time  and 
study  in  manifold  directions. 

The  good  fates  be  thanked  that  there  is  not  yet  any  gratuitous  school 
of  artistic  photography.  The  man  of  ojiginality  always  teaches  himself, 
pegs  away  at  hi3  own  salvation. 

Why  does  Eickemeyer  succeed?  Because  photography  is  to  him  a  i 
science.  More  than  in  any  other  art,  everything  is  calculation  in 
photography. 

The  photographers  remain  too  much  specialists.  A  painter,  after 
having  studied  for  several  years  here  and  abroad,  continues  to  study  in¬ 
dependently,  /In  amateur  photographer,  however,  thinks  that,  as  soon 
as  he  has  mastered  the  mechanism  ol  his  craft  there  is  no  room  for  im¬ 
provement. 

In  France  a  photographer  might  profit  greatly  by  associating  with 
artists,  hut  here,  where  the  social  element  among  artists  is  still  unde¬ 
veloped  and  where  the  best  ones  are  hermits,  not  much  can  be  gained  by- 
it,  espeoially  as  the  artists  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  the  artistic 
side  ol  photography. 

I  would  recommend  the  study  of  good  works  of  art.  Of  course,  there j 
is  the  danger  of  imitating  certain  characteristics  of  composition.  This 
was  all  ol  the  criticism  I  had  to  make  of  Day’s  portraiture  ;  it  reminded ^ 

;  me  too  much  of  the  reproduction  of  modern  paintings  in  current  art  * 
iournals.  To  make  a  photograph  and  lend  it  a  certain  originality  by 
cutting  away  certain  parts  and  giving  it  an  odd  shape  is  not  strictly" 
legitimate.  The  method  of  work  should  always  be  as  simple  and  direct 
as  possible. 

Retouching,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  entirely  abolished.  To  re¬ 
touch  successfully,  the  photographer  must  be  a  draughtsman,  and  that 
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-can  hardly  be  expected  from  him.  Besides,  very  little  is  gained  by 
making  a  photograph  look  as  if  it  were  done  in  some  monochrome  art 
, process.  As  soon  as  it  resembles  an  etching  or  a  wash  drawing  it  out¬ 
steps  its  true  vocation  and  challenges  comparisons,  which  will  hardly  be 
to  its  advantage.  The  scope  of  photographic  reproduction  is  large 
enough  without  using  other  mediums  of  expression  as  helpmates. 

You  may  ask,  What  is  going  to  be  done  with  all  these  artistic  photo¬ 
graphs  ?  There  is  no  danger  that  there  will  ever  ba  too  many ;  besides, 
there  is  room  enough  for  good  works. 

I  know  how  many  square  acres  of  interior  walls  are  still  bare,  or  hung 
with  maudlin  absurdities,  on  the  East  Side  and  Harlem  flats.  Make  war 
•on  pot-boiler  art.  As  the  painters  fail  to  raise  the  standard  of  art  among 
the  middle  class  by  asking  unreasonable  prices  for  mediocre  work,  give 
them  photographs  of  a  broad  human  interest,  make  only  a  few  prints  of 
■each  successful  picture,  frame  them  artistically,  and  sell  them  at  demo¬ 
cratic  prices  that  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  There  are  many  others 
besides  me  who  would  rather  have  Breese’s  Yvette  Guilbert ,  a  landscape 
by  Eiekemeyer,  a  decorative  study  of  Day,  or  a  night  scene  of  Frazer  on 
their  walls  than  a  worthless  daubing  in  oil  or  water  colour,  encased  in  a 
golden  frame  two  feet  deep. 

There  is  also  much  room  for  improvement  among  the  professional 
portrait  photographers ;  they  should  be  entirely  replaced  by  amateur 
photography,  which  is  always — I  must  pay  it  that  compliment — no  matter 
however  unsatisfactory  at  times,  vastly  superior  to  their  smiling,  touched- 
up  atrocities.  The  Daguerreotype  era  should  be  nearly  over  by  this  time. 
We  want  more  Coxes,  Breeses,  and  Hollingers. 

Also  in  illustration  photography  could  play  an  important  role.  It  has 
■already  found  an  opening  in  newspaper  illustration;  why  not  also  in 
magazine  and  book  illustration  of  a  superior  order  ?  It  would  surely  not 
be  very  difficult  to  surpass  the  efforts  of  the  designers  employed  by  the 
magazine  publishers.  I  am  convinced  that  a  Photographic  Illustration 
Company,  capable  of  issuing  conscientious  artistic  work  for  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  novels  and  poems,  would  prove  successful  after  a  few  years  of  hard 
work. 

Yet,  before  I  do  any  more  prophesying,  let  some  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  first  follow  my  advice  and  cease  throwing  their  maudlin  efforts 
broadcast  upon  an  indulgent  world.  Sadaiuchi  Habtmann. 

— — — - - 

THE  Li  ZAPS’  EXHIBITION. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

To  say  that  the  large  body  of  photographers  in  and  around  the  West  of 
Scotland  have  been  looking  forward  with  no  small  amount  of  pleasure  to 
this  fixture  for  many  months  past  is  by  no  means  over-stating  the  case, 
and  there  is  likewise  in  Glasgow  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  that  the 
season  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  series  of  those  delightful 
limelight  lectures  being  provided  which  formed  such  a  source  of  attraction 
last  year  at  the  instance  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur 
Association. 

The  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  sole  proprietors  of  the  extensive  business 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  Lizars,  must  be  congratulated  upon  the 
unqualified  success  which  has  attended  their  bold  scheme,  for  it  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  together  what  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest 
collection  of  amateur  photography  ever  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  awarding  of  money  prizes  in  connexion  with 
photographic  exhibitions  is  destined  to  mark  a  fresh  departure  in  photo¬ 
graphic  competitions. 

The  Exhibition  is  held  in  those  admirably  suited  rooms,  the  Fine  Art 
Institute,  where  the  recent  Photographic  Convention  met,  and  no  less 
than  1014  frames,  representing  over  3000  photographs,  were  contributed 
by  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  walls  of  the  large  rooms  of  the  Institute,  and  likewise  the  smaller 
ones,  are  completely  filled  with  the  work  that  has  been  contributed,  and 
Messrs.  Lizars  deserve  great  praise  for  the  complete  and  admirable 
manner  in  which  all  the  arrangements  were  made  by  the  time  the  doors 
were  thrown  open  to  the  Judges  on  Monday  morning  last.  There  being 
so  many  classes,  and  so  many  prizes  in  each  class,  the  judging  proved  a 
most  laborious  task,  and  it  took  the  five  gentlemen  who  had  these 
onerous  duties  to  perform  no  less  than  seven  hours  to  accomplish  their 
work.  The  Messrs.  Lizars  very  wisely  arranged  for  the  rooms  being 
placed  at  their  disposal  last  Thursday,  so  that  plenty  of  time  was  secured 
for  the  judicious  hanging  of  the  framqs.  This  has  been  carried  out  in  a 
very  pleasing  and  effective  manner,  the  walls  being  tastefully  draped 
throughout  their  entire  length. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Lizars,  there  was  a  very  large 
gathering  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  Monday  night  at  the  opening 
-ceremony,  and  Sauchiehall- street,  bathed  in  moonlight,  and  lighted  as 
usual  with  a  bountiful  flood  of  electric  light,  presented  a  very  gay  aspect 
as  the  various  visitors  approached  the  Institute,  there  being  a  continuous 
string  of  carriages  arriving  and  departing  the  entire  evening. 

The  important  task  of  opening  the  Exhibition  was  admirably  performed 
by  Baillie  John  W.  Primrose,  and  a  better  representative  could  not  have 
been  provided.  Baillie  Primrose  is  one  of  the  best-known  amateur 
workers  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  as  a  platform  speaker  stands  in  the 
Very  front  rank.  His  address  was  listened  to  with  great  pleasure  indeed, 


and  during  the  course  of  the  evening  the  decision  of  the  Judges  was  mad0 
known. 

Their  awards  are  as  follows  : — 

Open  Competition. 

Class  A. — First  prize,  30/.,  W.  M.  Warneuke,  Glasgow;  second  prize* 
14Z.,  Charters,  London ;  third  prize,  11.,  M.  T.  Clarke,  Glasgow. 

Class  B  (Cyclists).— First  prize,  10Z.,  C.  Chapman,  Pollockshields, 
Glasgow;  second  prize,  5Z.,  Heward ;  third  prize,  3Z.,  Robert  Mann, 
Glasgow. 

Class  C  (for  Ladies).— First  prize,  10Z.,  Mrs.  Aird,  Mount  Florida, 
Glasgow;  second  prize,  4Z.,  Miss  Fleming,  Greenock;  third  prize,  21., 
Miss  Haslett,  Belfast. 

Class  D  (for  Boys  and  Girls  under  15  years). — First  prize,  51.,  Miss 
Graham,  Irvine;  second  prize,  3Z.,  Master  Wilson,  Paisley;  third  prize, 
21.,  Master  McLeod,  Maryhill,  Glasgow. 

Class  E  (open  to  Beginners  in  1898). — First  prize,  5 1.,  P.  Munroe, 
Jamestown;  second  prize,  3Z.,  W.  Gilmore,  Glasgow;  third  prize,  1Z.,  J. 
Phillips,  Glasgow. 

Class  F  (Open  Snap-shots).— First  prize,  81.,  W.  McLean,  Belfast ; 
second  prize,  4Z.,  Dr.  C.  E.  Shaw,  Belfast ;  third  prize,  21.,  Jas.  Gibson, 
Edinburgh ;  fourth  prize,  James  M'Clerry  Belfast ;  fifth  prize,  J.  L. 
Coulson,  Glasgow. 

Class  G  (Confined  to  Cities). — First  prize,  10Z.,  W.  L.  Primrose, 
Glasgow;  second  prize,  51.,  W.  M.  Warneuke,  Glasgow;  third  prize,  3Z., 
W,  L.  Primrose. 

The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  until  October  15,  and  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  list  of  lectures  will  be  given  nightly,  in  addition  to  a  cinematographic 
display. 

- - - ♦— - - - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WRECK- WHEEZE-EETS  FOR  CABINETS  AND 
CARTE-DE-VISITE,  OR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES. 

“  Nothing  X-10-U-8  nor  set  down  0  in  malice.” 

To  all  and  sundry  (even  photographic  sundries)  this  is  pure  “  phun.”  If 
any  reader  should  discover  any  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  himself  or 
herself  or  anybody  he  or  she  knows,  will  he  or  she  or  they  kindly  accept 
an  apology  in  advance,  and  the  assurance  that  no  personalities  are 
intended ?  I  said  this  was  “phun.”  Perhaps  there  is  not  any  of  that 
article  in  this  article  at  all,  but— to  proceed. 

The  first  requisite  is  that  you  must  be  a  photographer,  or  you  will  not 
require  any  requisites.  You  must  then  determine  whether  you  will  be  a 
photographer  “  de  jure  ”  or  a  photographer  “  de  facto.” 

In  the  latter  category  are  those  who  will  tell  you  they  are  old  wet-plate 
workers  ;  in  the  former  are  those  who  put  money  into  the  concern  and 
are  never  themselves  inside  the  doors  of  the  establishment. 

Having  become  a  photographer,  whether  by  twenty-five  years’  standing 
or  by  virtue  of  gold  (not  the  fifteen  grain  sort,  but  the  harder  and  more 
sordid  kind),  the  next  requisite  is  ‘‘a  studio.”  Oh,  yes,  you  must 
have  this. 

Sydney  Smith  once  said  photography  must  be  a  high  art,  because  the 
workshop  of  a  photographer  was  always  near  the  roof  ;  but,  then,  electric 
light  studios  were  unknown  in  his  day. 

Then,  you  must  have  a  name.  This  is  very  important.  The  names 
may  be  your  own  or  any  one  else’s.  You  may  also  sink  all  personality, 
whether  your  own  or  borrowed,  and  name  the  studio. 

Let  us  try  the  first  plan  second,  and  begin  with  the  name  of  the  studio. 

“  IFeZsbach  ”  Studio  would  sound  well,  especially  if  you  used - ’s 

light  (the  thought  of  how  a  blush  might  mantle  his  cheek  forbids  me  to 
give  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  this  mode  of  illumination)  or  “  Studio 
Acety lene  ”  (especially  if  you  were  rather  stout)  would  look  well  on  the 
mortgage  over  the  door— I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  the  portico. 

Suppose  Baker  to  be  your  name.  How  would  “  Boulanger,”  Art 
Photographer,  suit  ?  Or  “  Forgeroni  ”  would  fit  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Smith,  and  so  on  au  gout. 

Having  decided  on  the  studio  and  the  name,  you  must  attract  cus¬ 
tomers.  There  are  a  lot  of  hungry  commercial  travellers  hanging  round, 
and  so  you  can  easily  get  an  enlargement  or  two  to  put  in  the  windows, 
and  a  few  Japanese  fans,  and  there  you  are.  Oh,  don’t  forget  a  pot  of 
maidenhair  fern.  Young  ladies  dote  so  much  on  maidenhair  fern — “it 
is  so  sweet.”  And  then  the  circulars !  And  you  must  have  some 
specimen  prints.  Oh,  I  forgot ! — there’s  the  operator.  Fancy  facetting 
him  !  Of  course,  you  must  have  an  operator.  He  is  a  requisite,  but  he 
can  be  a  multum  in  parvo.  So  out  with  your  advertisement : — 

“  Wanted  [let  this  be  in  big  capitals,  Mr.  Printer,  for  it's  a  big  want] 
Immediately  [more  capitals,  for  the  need  is  great]. — A  capable  operator. 
Must  be  good  at  midget  and  24  x  18  work,  able  to  retouch,  work  albu¬ 
men,  platinotype,  gelatino-chloride,  collodio -chloride,  carbon,  enlarge, 
and  finish  in  black  and  white.  Must  be  exceptionally  good  at  outdoor 
work,  and  patient  with  children,  and  even  treat  club  clients  [this  al¬ 
literation  is  lovely]  cleverly.  Apply  at  once,  with  copies  of  testimonials 
and  specimens  of  work,  to  X  Y  Z,  office  of  this  Paper.” 

You  may  get  such  a  man,  or  you  may  not.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  find 
out.  Let  us  suppose  you  have  got  him. 

Now  for  the  specimens!  Get  a  printer  (the  “  devil  ”-ish  kind,  not 
photographic),  and  get  him  to  reserve  you  his  type  for  twenty-four  hours 
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and  have  10,000  circulars  printed,  and  say  to  the  British  public  you  are 
prepared  to  present  them  ■within  a  limited  number  of  days  a  cabinet 
portrait  and  a  free  sitting,  and  the  trick  is  done.  Artless !  generous 
creature  !  so  guileless,  so  ingenious,  are  you  not.  Oh,  yes  !  That  one 
cabinet !  and  you  have  the  negative.  Of  course,  there  is  the  material  for 
your  specimens,  either  reduced  or  enlarged,  but  that  sitter  is  not  content 
with  tl  e  one  cabinet,  and  so  you  get  a  rush  ;  a  rush  !  did  I  say  ?  Yes,  a 
rush.  Now,  do  not  think  I  am  slangy  and  mean  that  you  are  “  rushing  ” 
the  B.  P.  Oh,  no,  I  mean  the  B.  P.  are  trooping  to  you  in  their 
thousands,  and  their  clothes  for  their  counterfeit  presentment.  But  who 
is  to  withstand  the  rush?  Shall  the  operator?  Perish  the  thought !  Shall 
you?  Oh,  no!  That  is  not  the  game.  No!  you  are  very  rarely  seen. 
You  are  a  photographic  artist,  remember,  and  have  got  a  velvet  coat  and 
long  hair,  and  a  smoking  cap,  and,  when  all  is  ready  and  the  victim  is 
gibbeted  in  the  chair,  you  come  forward  and  press  the  pneumatic  ball 
with  a  smile,  and  the  proofs  are  sent  home  in  a  week. 

Who  shall  keep  the  bridge  ?  Who  is  the  Horatius  ?  We  have  her  ! 
we  have  her  !  This  time  it  is  an  “  Horatia.”  I  allude  to  the  reception 
■room  young  lady. 

Don’t  forget  the  reception  room.  Who  said  “  deception  room  ?  ’’ 
(Where’s  that  brick?)  Yes,  here  she  is,  the  photographic  artist’s  first 
line  of  attack  and  last  line  of  defence.  She  is  the  commercial  traveller’s 
friend.  What  an  angelic  smile  greets  your  uplifted  hat  as  you  inquire 
for  the  manager  !  How  you  envy  that  horrid,  disgusting  speaking  tube 
touched  by  her  ruby  lips,  which  assumed  the  merest  suspicion  of  a  pout 
as  she  agitates  with  her  caramel -ladened  breath  the  whistle  at  the  other 
end,  which  you  can  distinctly  hear,  and,  if  not  very  deaf,  the  answer  as 
well  in  the  manager’s  voice,  and  she  comes  forward,  and,  with  a  seraphic 
beam,  says,  “  He  is  out.’’ 

Watch  her,  however,  with  a  client.  How  ready  she  is  with  all  prices, 
and  with  what  earnestness  she  enters  into  an  argument  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  person  must  be  present  when 
being  photographed.  There  were  two  duties  left  out  of  the  operator’s 
qualifications,  and,  of  course,  our  heroine  must  be  pressed  into  the  service. 
They  are  “  spotting  ”  and  “  mounting.”  Yes,  she  can  spot.  She  can 
spot  a  dun  or  a  man  with  a  squint.  The  dun  is  easily  managed,  but  to 
the  latter  how  delicately  she  suggests  a  profile  picture,  so  that  his  “  fool 
face  ”  (I  mean,  full  face)  is  not  presented  point  blank  at  the  camera. 
She  can  also  mount.  Not  only  the  prints,  but  on  her  dignity  as  well 
when  an  unfortunate  individual  suggests  being  photographed  at  once. 
Oh,  no  !  An  appointment  is  the  thing.  The  only  parallels  to  a  “photo¬ 
graphic  appointment  ”  are  a  doctor’s  visit  to  church,  to  be  called  out 
during  the  service,  a  bona-fide  traveller,  and  an  illiterate  voter.  There 
are  many  genuine  instances  of  all,  but  the  many  others  !  Well ! 

There  are  other  requisites,  such  as  cameras,  lenses,  plates,  papers, 
&c. ;  but  this  mighty  organ  is  not  run  on  philanthropic  lines  pure  and 
simple,  and  so  I  must  point  you  to  the  advertisement  columns,  as  free 
'advertisements  are  not  given. 

There  is,  however,  one  requisite,  that  a  few  remarks  might  be  made 
upon,  which  I  have  kept  in  the  background.  Ah  !  there  it  is — the  back¬ 
ground.  You  see,  it  has  come  upon  me  all  at  once,  so  to  speak,  and  yet 
in  a  photograph  it  is  so  retiring  and  so  receding  ;  but,  if  this  is  in¬ 
appropriate,  where  is  the  picture  ?  Punch's  advice  to  some  people  was 
summed  up  in  the  word  “  Don’t.”  Let  me  “  don’t,”  then. 

Don't  use  a  black  background  when  photographing  a  cherry-coloured 
cat  or  an  Ethiopian. 

A  pretty  picture  is  made  of  a  child  in  bathing  suit  standing  on  a  rock. 

Don’t  have  the  foam  of  the  sea  at  the  back  of  the — ah !  you  thought 
I  was  going  to  say  “sitter,”  but  I  was  not.  Well,  you  know  what  I 
mean. 

Don't  surround  the  victim  with  high  terraces  of  flower  stands  and 
tables,  andf  stools,  and  give  him  big  books  to  hold;  he  wants  to  be 
photograph,  not  all  your  furniture.  You  can  amuse  yourself  with  these 
when  the  sitter  is  gone. 

Don't  employ  an  artist  to  work  up  your  enlargements,  but  get  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  full  of  pumice  powder,  a  few  rotten  eggs,  a  bottle  of  gum,  and  a 
penny  stick  of  crayon,  and  your  finishing  outfit  is  complete,  unless  yon, 
get  finished. 

Don't  forget  to  have  a  pure  supply  of  H20.  It  may  spoil  your  prints, 
but  it  is  sure  to  do  so  to  your  “  spiritus  Hibernicus  aut  Caledoniensis.” 
For  special  brands  of  these  two  latter  kinds  consult  Gilby  or  Dewar,  or 
yours  truly,  Bex.  B.  Gentus. 

- 4 - 

A  COMPABISON  OF  PLATE  BACKINGS. 

Some  useful  information  on  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  numerous 
backing  mixtures  which  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  recommended 
for  the  prevention  of  halation  is  given  in  a  paper  by  M.  Ch.  Gravier, 
read  before  the  Societe  Franchise  de  Photographie  and  reported  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Photo  Gazette.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
conflicting  opinion  with  regard  to  backing  materials  is  due  to  the  widely 
differing  conditions  of  plate,  emulsion,  or  subject  under  which  the  back¬ 
ing  i3  used  by  individual  workers,  who,  on  the  strength  of  their  trials, 
put  forward  claims  which  other  photographers,  working  under  more  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions,  cannot  support.  M.  Gravier  has  made  a  series  of  tests 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate  variable  factors  such  as  these.  Taking 


a  good-sized  plate,  he  backs  various  sections  of  it  with  different  mix¬ 
tures,  and  places  in  front  of  it  an  opaque  screen,  having  in  it  a  number 
of  holes,  of  equal  diameter,  in  such  positions  that  each  hole  occupies  a 
central  position  over  one  of  the  various  strips  of  mixture  on  the  back  of 
the  plate.  One  section  he  leaves  unbacked,  so  as  to  show  the  extent  of 
halation  on  an  untreated  plate.  The  arrangement  is  quite  simple,  and, 
if  photographers  generally  were  to  avail  themselves  of  the  information  to 
be  derived  from  easily  applied  tests  of  this  kind,  many  difficulties  in 
practical  work  would  disappear  and  the  standard  of  photographic  excel¬ 
lence  would  be  raised. 

Sensitive  plates  arranged  as  above  were  given  twenty  times  the 
exposure  necessary  to  produce  a  halo  behind  an  aperture  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  meant  an  exposure  of  five  minutes,  after  which 
the  plates  were  developed  together.  The  backings  experimented  with 
included  Mackenstein’s  (a  mixture  of  sienna,  caramel,  gum  arabic,  and 
alcohol)  ;  Drouet’s  (ochre  and  dextrine),  a  special  mixture  of  sienna  and 
gum,  dyed  alcoholic  varnishes,  black  paper,  and  a  particular  form  of 
backing  tissue  made  from  “ feuillc  merveilleuse"  (vide  later),  consisting 
of  paper  coated  with  a  paste  of  gelatine  and  glycerine  (such  as  is  used 
for  chromograph  mixtures)  stained  with  blue  or  black  ink.  The  trials 
showed  that  Mackenstein,  Drouet,  and  special  backings,  as  also  the  spirit 
varnishes,  were  excellent  preventives  of  halation.  The  feuille  merveil¬ 
leuse  also  gave  good  results  if  care  was  taken  to  roll  it  down  well  to  the 
glass  with  a  soft  rubber  roller  in  order  to  expel  all  air  bubbles.  Thin 
black  paper  coated  with  gum  was  found  to  be  a  backing  medium  which 
might,  in  default  of  others,  be  called  into  requisition,  and  which  with 
thin  plates  and  short  exposures  proved  efficient.  The  best  way  to  apply 
it  is  to  spread  the  gum  syrup  on  the  back  of  the  plate  with  a  rubber 
roller,  and  afterwards  rub  down  the  paper  into  contact.  The  various 
dark-coloured  tissues  or  papers  applied  to  the  glass  without  any  backing 
medium  proper  are  absolutely  useless  as  preventives  of  halation. 

The  author  concludes  by  describing  two  practical  methods  of  backing 
plate3,  to  the  first  of  which  he  gives  decided  preference.  A  strong  thick 
syrup  of  gum  and  caramel  in  water  is  made,  and  a  little  alcohol  added 
drop  by  drop  while  the  mixture  is  stirred.  A  thin  film  spread  on  a  piece 
of  paper  ought  to  dry  in  about  a  minute.  A  few  drops  of  the  mixture 
are  poured  on  to  a  sheet  of  glass  and  spread  with  a  rubber  roller,  which 
is  then  used  to  jjeoat  the  back  of  the  plate.  A  thin  film  should  be 
applied,  a  piece  of  thin  black  paper  rubbed  down  over  it  with  a  roller  and 
the  plate  placed  in  the  slide.  Before  development  the  plate  is  laid  (face 
up)  on  a  piece  of  moistened  linen  or  felt  for  about  half  a  minute  when  the 
paper  can  be  easily  detached.  The  second  method  is  the  use  of  the 
feuille  merveilleuse  before  mentioned.  A  suitable  paper  is  sold  by  the 
Autocopyist  Co.,  and  has  only  to  be  coloured  with  ink  to  form  a  good 
backing  tissue.  Before  use  it  is  moistened  with  a  sponge  and  rubbed 
down  with  a  soft  roller.  It  can  be  removed  after  exposure  and  used  some 
twenty  times  before  it  need  be  discarded. 

- « - 

EXHIBITION  AT  EDINBUBGH. 

The  Second  Annual  Industrial  Exhibition  was  held  at  Edinburgh  last 
week  in  the  Waverley  Market.  The  Exhibition  was  a  huge  affair  and 
comprised  2570  entries.  There  was  a  Photographic  Section,  with  fifteen 
classes  and  175  entries.  The  Exhibition,  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  offers 
an  introduction,  from  the  large  attendance  of  visitors,  to  a  circle  to  a 
very  large  extent  outwith  the  usual  run  of  visitors  at  a  photographic  ex¬ 
hibition.  True  it  is*that  the  prizes  are  small,  but  it  is  surprising  that,  ; 
at  least,  local  photographers  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  increasing 
their  clientele,  which  this  publicity  would  have  afforded.  This  is  all  the 
more  noticeable  as  we  see  in  other  classes  that  the  “  professional”  has 
taken  full  opportunity  of  the  publicity  offered.  We  might,  however, 
suggest  to  the  promotors  that,  if  instead  of  giving  three  money  prizes  in 
each  class  they  had  given,  say,  two  medals,  even  though  at  increased 
cost — and  this  could  have  been  met  by  reducing  the  number  of  the  I 
classes — the  popularity  of  the  Exhibition  with  exhibitors  would  have  j 
been  increased.  It  would  also  have  tended  to  the  comfort  of  the  visitors  ■ 
if  the  exhibits  had  been  “  hung,”  instead  of  being  displayed  on  a  table ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  hail  this  endeavour  to  widen  the  popularity  of, 
and  increase  the  interest  in,  photography.  The  Photographic  Section 
seemed  very  popular  with  the  visitors,  who  came  in  their  thousands,  and 
there  was  always  a  crowd  of  admirers  and  critics  round  this  section, 
which  we  trust  to  see  more  popular  in  another  year.  The  Judges  were 
Messrs.  Crooke,  Patrick,  and  McKean,  Edinburgh,  so  that  we  see  the 
promotors  had  the  countenance  of  the  Salon,  or  at  least  one  of  the  more 
distinguished  members  of  that  august  body.  The  principal  feature  was  the 
success  of  Mr.  Alexander  Allan,  Edinburgh,  who,  it  may  be  remembered, 
we  commended  specially  for  his  work  at  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society’s  Exhibition  last  January.  His  Old  Bachelor,  which  was  the 
strongest  picture  at  the  Waverly  Market  Show,  and  which  was  awarded 
the  champion  watch  in  the  Open  Section,  although  not  medalled  at  the 
January-February  Show,  was  noticeable  enough  to  secure  the  attention 
of  our  representative.  It  depicts  an  old  working  man  seated  at  a  window 
scanning  a  newspaper,  and,  although  some  fault  may  be  found  with 
the  lighting,  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  is  well  worthy  commendation.  As 
might  be  expected  in  an  Exhibition  embracing  many  new  exhibitors-! 
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some  of  the  framing  and  mounting  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 

!  yet  it  says  much  for  the  rising  generation  of  photographers  that  the 
general  trend  was  in  the  way  of  suitability  and  good  taste.  Messrs.  W. 
F.  Slater  and  W.  D.  Welford,  London,  also  exhibited  and  secured  places 
in  the  prize-list.  The  latter  seems  to  have  made  a  new  departure  and 
exhibited  a  print  or  two  quite  in  the  “  Horsley  Hinton  ”  style,  with  which 
he  secured  awards.  His  Children  Swinging  on  a  Gate  was  a  charming  little 
subject,  although  the  shadows  were  rather  hard.  Another  exhibitor  who 
came  well  to  the  front  was  Miss  M.  McLauchlan,  Edinburgh ;  she  has 
taken  part  in  a  number  of  competitions  in  our  contemporaries  with  vary¬ 
ing  success,  and  her  work  here  betokens  that,  with  due  care,  she  should 
yet  be  a  prominent  factor  in  our  exhibitions.  In  the  novice  classes  there 
are  some  promising  workers.  We  might  instance — not  so  much  for  the 
actual  quality  of  the  work  exhibited  as  for  the  promise  of  better  things 
displayed  in  it— Miss  Mary  C.  Eames,  Llangollen ;  Mr.  John  R.  Murray, 
Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Leat,  Bristol ;  and  Mr.  John  Cairns,  Edinburgh. 

The  following  is  the  complete  prize-list  : — 


~  .  n  Prize-list. 

Open  to  all : — 

Photograph  of  Autumn  or  Winter  Landscape. — 1.  Alexander  Allan, 
Edinburgh ;  2.  Thomas  Somerville,  Leith ;  3.  W.  F.  Slater,  London. 

Summer  Landscape. — 1.  and  2.  Alexander  Allan ;  3.  W.  D.  Welford, 
London. 

Animals. — 1.  Miss  McLauchlan,  Edinburgh  ;  2.  Alexander  Allan. 
Children  or  young  people  not  less  than  three  in  a  group. — 1.  John 
Cairns,  Edinburgh ;  2.  W.  D.  Welford ;  3.  Mrs.  Allan,  Edinburgh. 

Shipping  or  Landscape  of  Scottish  Scenery  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  from  Edinburgh. — 1  and  3.  Alexander  Allan  ;  2.  W.  D.  Welford. 

Enlargement,  Animals  or  Figures. — Alexander  Allan ;  2.  Miss 
McLauchlan  ;  3.  W.  T.  Slater. 

Enlargements,  any  other  subject. — 1.  W.  F.  Slater  ;  2.  W.  D.  Welford  ; 
3.  Miss  McLauchlan. 

Open  to  non-prize-winners  : — 

Autumn  or  Winter  Landscape. — 1  and  3.  W.  C.  Carplin,  Brighton ; 

2.  Miss  Mary  C.  Eames,  Langolleu. 

Summer  Landscape. — 1  and  3.  John  R.  Murray,  Edinburgh  ;  2.  R. 
Chapman,  Edinburgh. 

Animals. — 1.  J.  F.  Smith,  Edinburgh ;  2.  Miss  Marv]C.  Eames ;  3. 
H.  C.  Leat,  Bristol. 

Children  or  young  people,  not  less  than  three  in  a  group. — Miss  Mary 
C.  Eames  ;  2.  H.  C.  Leat ;  3.  John  Cairns. 

Shipping  or  Landscape,  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Edinburgh. 
— 1.  John  R.  Murray ;  2.  Miss  Buchanan,  Edinburgh  ;  3.  John  Cairns. 
Photograph  of  child  under  ten  years. — 1.  H.  C.  Leat ;  2.  John  Cairns ; 

3.  W.  C.  Carplin. 

Enlargements,  Animals  or  Figures. — 1.  John  Cairns ;  2.  W.  H. 
Waite,  Edinburgh  ;  3.  Miss  Edith  Haslett,  Belfast. 

Enlargement,  any  other  subject. — 1.  Miss  Mary  C.  Eames;  2.  Mrs. 
Maclachlan,  Blairgowrie  ;  3.  Miss  Cox,  Edinburgh. 

The  Evening  News  watch  in  the  “  open  to  all  ”  was  gained  by  Alexander 
Allan,  and  not  confined  by  John  Cairns,  and  the  special  prizes  were 
respectively  gained  by  Alexander  Allan  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Eames. 


A  NEW  QUARTER-PLATE  FRENA  CAMERA. 

R.  &  J.  Beck,  69,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

Those  who  have  seen  specimens  of  the  work  done  with  the  new  camera 
will  be  obliged  to  admit  that  a  single  achromatic  lens  in  a  band  camera, 
if  of  good  quality  and  specially  designed  for  the  particular  camera,  will 


hold  its  own  very  favourably  with  the  rectilinear  form  of  lens.  Messrs. 
Beck  claim  that  in  this  new  quarter-plate  Frena  the  work  produced  is  in 
every  respect  equal  to  that  of  the  more  expensive  model  Frena,  with  the 


single  exception  that  the  lines  at  the  extreme  margins  of  the  film,  if 
closely  examined,  will  show  a  slight  curvature,  but  it  is  so  slight  that  a 
critical  examination  is  required  to  discover  it. 

Another  feature  possessed  by  this  camera  is  a  new  form  of  brilliant 
view-finder.  The  drawback  of  some  brilliant  view-finders  has  hitherto 
been  that,  when  observed  at  different  positions,  they  include  different 
portions  of  the  view,  and,  unless  the  eye  was  exactly  above  the  centre, 
the  image  did  not  correctly  represent  the  amount  of  view  included 
by  the  camera  ;  moreover,  the  picture  seen  with  both  eyes  was  different 
to  that  obtained  when  one  eye  only  was  used.  In  Messrs.  Beck’s  new 
view-finder  the  image  is  stationary,  and  is  the  same  at  whatever  angle  or 
in  whatever  manner  it  be  observed.  It  combines  the  advantages  of  the 
clear  vision  of  the  brilliant  form  with  the  accuracy  of  the  ground- glass 
finder,  and  is  sunk  below  the  case  in  such  a  manner  that  unpleasant 
reflections  from  the  len3  surface  are  avoided. 

The  film-changing  system  embodies  all  the  latest  improvements  of  the 
Frena  system,  whereby  forty  films  are  placed  in  the  camera  in  a  pack, 


exactly  as  received  from  the  makers,  without  any  manipulation,  “  like  a 
pack  of  cards,”  and  are  dealt  with  automatically  one  by  one  after 
exposure. 

The  shutter  is  on  the  patented  Frena  shutter  type,  giving  exposures 
i,  Jt.)  second,  and  time  exposures.  It  depends  for  its  action 

upon  no  brakes  or  retarding  springs,  the  variation  in  the  speed  being 
regulated  by  the  alteration  of  the  size  of  the  aperture  that  in  passing 
over  the  lens  makes  the  exposure.  The  speeds  are  therefore  constant 
and  in  exact  proportion,  and  may  always  be  relied  upon. 

The  lens  has  stops  for  varying  the  aperture.  The  swing  back  and  level 
are  also  provided.  An  automatic  counter  indicates  the  number  of  films 
used,  a  handbook  of  instructions  accompanies  every  camera,  and  the 
make  of  the  instrument,  the  finish,  and  all  the  details  are  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  most  expensive  Frena. 

Frena  magniflers  may  be  added  to  fit  the  camera,  enabling  objects  even 
as  near  as  nine  inches  to  be  sharply  photographed,  thus  giving  universal 
scope. 


©ttt  ©tutorial  arable. 

Specimens  of  Half-tone  Engraving. 

By  the  Meischbach  Company,  Wolfington-road,  West  Norwood,  S.E. 

The  Meisenbach  Company  forward  us  a  most  elegantly  produced  little 
book  of  examples  of  half-tone  engraving.  The  cover  is  a  specimen  of 
their  own  design  for  diploma  work,  and  it  is  a  very  refined  effort.  There 
are  two  views  in  what  the  Company  term  “half-tone  photogravure,”  and 
these,  besides  having  a  striking  richness  of  colour,  also  possess  very  fine 
gradation  combined  with  great  delicacy.  M  e  have  seen  nothing  better 
than  these  specimens  of  phototypy.  _ 

The  Company  also  enclose  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of 
a  machine  as  supplied  by  a  client.  The  vignetted  half-tone  of  the  same 
machine  shows  the  result  obtained  by  the  special  treatment  given  to  an 
inferior  copy,  and  which  can  be  applied  generally  to  bad  photographs,  Ac. 

The  Company  adds  :  “For  book  and  magazine  illustration  it  appears 
to  us  something  more  ought  to  be  attempted  than  the  usual  square  shape 
finish,  and  we  submit  this  view  as  an  example.  Reproductions  of  fabrics, 
<fec.,  as  backgrounds,  combined  with  artistic  designs,  portraits,  views,  &c., 
for  covers  of  price-lists  and  catalogues,  yield  beautiful  and  novel  effects. 
Any  kind  of  fabric  or  material  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  We  offer 
these  specimens  by  way  of  suggestion  as  to  what  can  be  done  by  the 
skilful  handling  of  subjects  supplied  for  half-tone  reproduction.” 

The  admirable  specimens  should  be  in  the  hands  of  ali  those  who 
demand  excellence  of  result  in  half-tone  work. 


Coloured  Photo -medallions. 

The  Artistic  Portrait  Company,  Kentish  Town-road,  X.W. 

The  Artistic  Portrait  Company  are  introducing  a  very  attractive  novelty  - 
in  the  shape  of  what  they  term  coloured  photo-medallions.  These  are  deli¬ 
cately  coloured  with  permanent  Winsor  &  Newton’s  opaque  water  colours. 
By  a  new  method  the  colours  are  fixed  and  protected  by  a  hard  glazed  sur¬ 
face  rendering  them  impervious  to  the  action  of  air,  moisture,  or  atmo- 
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spheric  changes.  The  delicacy  of  colouring  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  glazed  finish  renders  the  colours  quite  as  brilliant  as  a  picture 
on  glass,  ivory,  or  porcelain.  Another  very  essential  feature  is  that 
the  medallions  are  unbreakable  through  any  ordinary  accident.  They 
are  mounted  on  velvet  mounts  and  framed  in  ornamented  gold-plated 
frames,  which  are  well  lacquered  and  do  not  tarnish.  The  Artistic  Por¬ 
trait  Company  have  an  assortment  of  a  number  of  different  styles  of 
frames,  all  of  their  own  design,  specially  brought  out  for  these  medallions, 
and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Company  to  keep  these  frames  exclusively  for 
the  photographic  trade  and  not  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
shopkeeper.  From  an  inspection  of  a  number  of  these  medallions  we 
are  in  a  position  to  accord  them  great  praise.  They  are  admirably 
executed  coloured  photographs  such  as  possess  a  high  decorative  effect 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  they  are  wonderfully  cheap.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  they  will  be  popular  with  photographers,  to  whom  we  unhesitatingly 
recommend  them. 


Christmas  Card  Mounts. 

George  Houghton  &  Son,  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

As  usual,  Messrs.  Houghton  are  early  in  the  field  with  samples,  of 
Christmas  card  mounts  for  the  forthcoming  season,  and  those  submitted 
to  us  are  if  possible  even  more  refined  and  delicate  than  those  of  past 
years.  Alike  in  elegance  of  design  and  neatness  of  manufacture,  these 
cards  are  eminently  calculated  to  enhance  the  effect  of  photographs 
mounted  upon  them.  The  inscriptions  are  brief  and  in  good  taste  ;  and 
the  series  of  mounts  should  be  very  popular  with  photographers. 


one  part  (by  weight)  of  fresh  cow’s  milk,  which  must  not  be  skimmed.  To  the 
boiling  solution  add  7  parts  (by  weight)  of  soda  waterglass  of  33°  to  3ti  B. 
Cause  a  thorough  mixture  by  stirring,  allow  the  whole  to  cool  off  to  36°  to  38u 
Reaumur  (  =  115°  to  118°  F. ),  pour  out  on  a  tin  pla'e  with  upturned  edges,  allow 
to  harden  and  knock  with  a  hammer  on  the  back  of  the  tin,  whereby  the 
gluing  material  separates  in  grains. — Maler  Zeitung. 


liateitt  ilctnd. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  September  19  and 
September  24,  1898  : — 

Natural  Colour  Photography.— No.  19,956.  “Improvements  in  Natural 
Colour  Photography.”  A.  Werner. 

Plate-holder. — No.  20,001.  “A  New  Magazine  Photographic  Plate-holder.” 
P.  Wallis  and  E.  F.  Wallis. 

Shutter.— No.  20,002.  “An  Improved  Photographic  Shutter.”  P.  Wallis 
and  E.  F.  Wallis. 

Half-tone  Ceramic  Process. — No.  20,100.  “  A  Process  or  Method  of 

Printing  Designs  upon  Tiles  and  other  Clay  Ware  from  a  Photographic 
Half-tone  Process  Block  or  Plate.”  C.  H.  Temple. 

Slide  Lock. — No.  20,155.  “  An  Automatic  Lock  for  Camera  and  Slides  for 

Photography.”  J.  Bush. 

Vignette.  —  No.  20,243.  “A  Machine  to  Vignette  Photographs.”  W. 
Anderson. 


Catalogue  Received. 

James  Buncle,  21,  Maitland-street,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Buncle’s  well-printed  and  illustrated  catalogue  of  thirty-two  pages 
particularises  a  varied  assortment  of  photographic  apparatus  and  sundries 
especially  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  amateur  photographer.  The 
apparatus  appears  to  be  of  the  newest  types  and  designs.  Mr.  Buncle, 
being  a  practical  photographer,  is  well  qualified  to  cater  for  his  clientele. 

-  » 

Jipfng  antr  Jloteg. 


Royal  Photographic  Society. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  October  11 
at  5a  Pall  Mall,  E.,  at  eight  p.m.  The  President  will  deliver  his  annual  address 
Presentation  of  the  medals  awarded  at  the  Exhibition. 

Notice  of  Removal. — Mr.  C.  A.  Rudowsky  has  removed  to  22,  Coleman- 
street,  E.C.,  as  the  premises,  3,  Guildhall  -  chambers,  in  which  he  has 
carried  on  business  for  the  last  twenty-one  years,  are  required  for  street 
improvements. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  White  Swan, 
Tudor-street,  E.C. — On  Thursday  next,  October  13,  at  eight  o’clock,  Mr.  S. 
Herbert  Fry  will  read  a  paper,  “  Fifty  Years  Ago.”  The  Hon.  Secretary  will 
be  pleased  to’  see  any  one  interested  at  this  or  any  of  the  meetings. 

Art  Forgeries. — Discussing  art  forgeries,  a  writer  in  Pearson’s  Magazine 
states  :  “  There  was  recently,  and  for  all  I  know  there  still  exists,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  spufious  pictures  in  London.  No  fewer  than  six  painters  were 
employed  upon  copies  of  a  picture  the  principal  had  acquired  with  the  copy¬ 
right.  A  number  of  canvases  lay  ready  at  hand,  with  the  outline  traced  upon 
each ;  the  first  man  put  in  the  skies,  the  second  the  mountains,  the  next  the 
middle  distance  ;  after  that,  the  tree  artist  and  the  foreground  artist  took  up 
the  painting,  and,  last  of  all,  the  cattle  man  put  in  the  sheep  and  cows. 
Each  picture  would  be  completed  in  about  six  hours.  Of  living  painters,” 
concludes  the  writer,  “none  have  been  more  forged  than  the  veteran,  T. 
Sydney  Cooper,  the  animal-painter.  So  often  have  pictures  been  brought  to 
him  for  verification  that  he  now  charges  a  fee  for  giving  his  opinion.” 

According  to  Nature ,  Dr.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  has  discovered,  in  a  cavern 
at  Lake  Minnewaska,  New  York,  a  grotto,  in  which  are  reproduced  on  a  small 
sf  ale  many  of  the  beautiful  phenomena  seen  at  the  celebrated  Blue  Grotto  of 
the  island  of  Capri.  The  lake  is  situated  on  the  Shawangunk  range  of 
mountains  at  an  elevation  of  about  1700  feet ;  it  lies  in  a  basin,  excavated  in 
glacirl  times,  about  half  a  mile  long  and  less  than  a  quarter  in  width,  and  of  a 
depth  reaching  seventy  feet.  The  rock  on  all  sides  is  a  white  quartzite,  which 
rests  upon  shale,  but  no  outcrop  of  the  latter  is  visible  at  the  lake.  The 
water  varies  in  colour  from  Nile  green,  through  turquoise  blue  and  sky  blue, 
to  deep  indigo  blue,  and  in  all  these  shades  exhibits  the  silvery  appearance, 
when  agitated,  characteristic  of  the  grotto  at  Capri.  A  body  immersed  in  the 
water  has  a  beautiful  silvery  sheen,  similar  to  the  reflection  of  moonlight. 
The  water  has  these  colours  at  all  hours,  but  they  are  strongest  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  zenith  ;  late  in  the  afternoon  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  enter  the 
opening  and  light  up  the  cavern,  greatly  diminishing  the  optical  effects. 

Gum  Arabic. — The  gluing  agents  which  are  found  in  commerce  under  the  ( 
name  of  gum  arabic  consist  only  for  the  smallest  part  of  genuine  Arabian  gum, 
and  we  mostly  receive  in  their  stead  substitutes  containing  dextrine  ;  partly 
also  gum  resins  resembling  gum  arabic  ;  for  instance,  the  gum  exuding 
profusely  from  the  Flinderria  maculosa,  indigenous  in  Australia.  The  fact  that 
the  powder  of  gum  is  frequently  adulterated  with  entirely  worthless  substances, 
such  as  pulverised  cherry  pits,  also  deserves  mention.  Rock  sugar  mixed  with 
milk  and  soda,  waterglass  is  likewise  sold,  in  lumps  and  powder  form,  as  gum 
arabic.  Such  a  surrogate  anybody  may  prepare  at  home  by  very  finely 
powdering  3  parts  (by  weight)  of  rock  candy  and  dissolving  by  boiling  in 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


October. 

Name  of  Society. 

10 . 

11 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

11 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  .. 

12 . 

12 . 

12 . 

13 . 

13 . 

13 . 

15 . 

Bootle . 

Subject. 


Latest  Views  on  Development.  Mr.  Cadet* . 
Hints  upon  General  Working.  E.  C. 

Middleton. 

President’s  Annual  Address. — Presen¬ 
tation  of  the  Medals  awarded  at  the 
E  shibition. 

Negative  -  making.  Chapman  Jones, 
F.R.P.S.,  &c. 

Portraiture.  Harold  Baker. 

Flashlight  Photography.  A.  C.  Homburg. 
Meeting  for  Conversation,  &c. 
Demonstration:  Carbon  and  Gum- 

bichromate.  Jos.  Appleby. 

Fifty  Years  Ago.  8.  H.  Fry. 

Excursion :  Ince  Woods. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

September  29, — Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Robert  Beckett  stated  that  he  had  made  a  few  trials  with  Mr. 
Henderson’s  formate  of  soda  toning  bath,  both  for  collodion  and  gelatine 
prints.  The  collodion  prints  took  a  very  unpleasant  tone,  and  they  suffered 
considerably  in  the  fixing  bath  from  blistering,  which  seemed  to  point  that  the 
method  was  not  suited  to  such  paper.  His  formula  was  20  grains  of  formate 
and  2  grains  of  gold  to  30  ounces  of  water.  The  gelatine  prints,  although 
treated  for  a  longer  time,  refused  to  tone  altogether.  He  felt,  however,  that 
there  was  a  promising  future  before  the  method,  and  that  a  great  deal  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  nature  of  the  gelatine  used  in  the  emulsions  for  the  gelatine 
paper. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  confirmed  the  statement  as  to  the  less  pleasant 
colours  produced  upon  collodion  paper,  and  catechised  Mr.  Beckett  with  a  view 
to  discovering  in  what  condition  his  toning  bath  was.  He  expected  it  was 
slightly  acid,  whereas,  it  would  be  remembered,  he  stipulated  that  it  should 
be  either  neutral  or  on  the  side  of  alkalinity.  As  regards  the  resulting  tones 
upon  piinting  papers,  he  discussed  at  some  length  the  part  played  b,y  the 
colouring  substance  with  which  some  papers  are  slightly  tinted.  It  was  ex¬ 
tremely  probable  that  some  chemical  action  would  result  from  the  contact  of 
the  emulsion  with  the  colouring  matter,  in  which  event  disagreeable  or  less 
pleasing  tones  might  be  produced.  Mr.  Henderson  proceeded  to  say  that  he 
had  got  some  magnificent  tones  by  employing  as  his  toning  bath  60  grains  of 
soda  formate  in  5  ounces  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  plain  hypo,  the  print* 
being  toned  straight  from  the  frames.  Observe  that  neither  gold  nor  platim  m 
plays  any  part  in  this  mixture.  It  became  a  question  what  part  was  perforn  ed 
by  the  gold  and  platinum,  at  any  rate  in  the  combined  bath,  in  which  hypo 
was  present,  as  this  last  experiment  suggested  that  the  action  was  independent 
of  these  metals. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  remarked  that  one  claim  was  for  the  total  absence  of 
double  tones  by  the  formate  method.  The  prints  he  now  handed  round  were 
on  glazed  and  matt  P.O.P.  toned  in  a  simple  bath  of  platinum,  salt  and  water, 
acidified  with  citric  acid.  He  claimed  that  none  of  these  showed  any  evidence 
of  double  toning,  notwithstanding  that  in  one  the  sky  was  fully  printed  in  ten 
seconds  to  the  sun,  while  the  foreground  required  three  days  under  the  same 
conditions. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  term  “  double  toning  ”  was  being  indiscriminately 
applied  to  two  conditions  of  things,  namely,  the  blue  tint  assumed  by  half¬ 
tones  throughout  the  whole  of  the  print,  due  to  a  faster  action  at  these  parts, 
and  to  another  state  of  things  in  which  the  edges,  shadow  and  half-tone  alike, 
tone  quicker  than  the  centre  of  the  print.  It  was  not  unanimously  decided 
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which  of  the  two  was  what  was  generally  accepted  under  the  term,  or  whether 
both  came  under  one  head. 

Mr.  W.  JD.  Welford  read  a  paper  upon 

Standards  and  Uncharitableness. 


In  the  course  of  his  paper  the  author  protested  against  laying  down  limitations 
in  the  shape  of  standards  or  rules  in  pictorial  photography,  which,  according  to 
him,  had  sadly  hindered  its  progress.  He  suggested  that  they  were  creating  for 
themselves  too  many  standards,  and  it  was  against  the  multiplication  of  them  in 
general,  and  of  the  h  armfulness  of  some  in  particular,  of  which  he  wished  to  speak. 
One  of  these  he  described  as  the  “  good  photographer,”  who  had  been  defined 
by  some  people  as  one  who  had  proved  his  worth  by  making  his  business  a  com¬ 
mercial  success.  If  commercial  success  be  the  standard,  then  we  can  easily 
reach  the  definition  that  a  good  photographer  is  one  who  cannot  photograph. 
Another  absurd  attempt  at  the  standard  was  that  of  the  “perfect  negative.” 
The  negative  was  not  the  goal,  and,  if  the  desired  print  could  be  obtained  from 
a  yellow-stained  negative,  there  was  no  reason  why  an  unstained  one  should 
be  employed.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  standardise  “faking.” 
Every  main,  he  said,  fakes,  and  he  would  define  faking  as  commencing  where 
the  particular  operator  describing  it  had  to  leave  off.  “What  we  ourselves  can 
do  is  legitimate ;  anything  more  than  this  is  faking.”  A  standard  in  this 
direction  had  been  attempted  by  defining  faking  as  work  on  the  print,  passing 
over  as  allowable  anything  done  upon  the  negative.  Another  attempt  was 
to  define  faking  as  obtrusive  hand  work.  Dealing  with  uncharitableness,  the 
reader  of  the  paper  condemned  that  form  of  it  which  is  met  with  in  society 
meetings,  for  which  these  standards  were  mainly  responsible.  If  we  could 
keep  away  from  definitions  and  standards,  the  meetings  would  probably  be 
pleasanter,  and  members  would  be  more  lenient  towards  the  opinions  of  others. 
The  standard,  he  said,  was  a  good  thing  to  climb  to,  perhaps,  but  a  rotten 
support  to  which  to  cling. 

In  the  discussion,  which  embraced  a  very  wide  field,  Mr.  Henderson  main¬ 
tained  that  more  value  was  attaching  to  the  experiences  of  a  photographer  of 
thirty  years’  standing  than  to  those  of  five  to  ten.  He  believed  in  the  black, 
unstained  negative.  Its  qualities  were  constant,  not  like  the  yellow  thing 
which  was  slowly  changing.  One  must  not  judge  the  good  photographer  from 
the  ordinary  work  he  often  unwillingly  has  to  send  out.  Strongly  as  he  might 
feel  against  this  and  that  pose  or  view,  he  had  to  cater  for  his  clients’  tastes, 
and  yet  in  himself  be  truly  a  good  photographer. 

Mr.  Beckett  charged  the  author  of  the  paper  with  setting  up  the  standard 
that  every  man  was  to  do  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  go  ahead 
independent  of  every  one  else’s  opinion.  In  knocking  down  some  he-  had 
created  yet  another  standard. 

Mr.  Welford  replied  at  length  to  the  points  raised,  restating  his 
arguments,  and  introducing  others  in  support  of  his  contentions. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

September  28,— Mr.  Hans  Muller  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  referring  to  some  mention  of  defects  in  film  negatives, 
said  he  had  spoken  to  a  man  intimately  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
celluloid  films  about  the  same  thing.  Not  once  in  a  hundred  cases,  he  was 
assured,  were  the  defects  due  to  the  substance  of  the  celluloid  and  its  action 
upon  the  emulsion,  but  rather  to  the  gelatine.  The  presence  of  a  bad  packet 
of  gelatine  in  a  batch  of  emulsion  was  sufficient  to  mar  the  whole  of  the  plates 
or  films  coated  therefrom. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  asked  how  was  it,  then,  that  the  same  trouble  was  not 
experienced  with  plates,  or  at  any  rate  so  often  ?  It  must  be  the  celluloid  or 
the  camphor  it  contained  which  caused  deteriorations  and  defects  like  these. 
Cut  films  were  less  offenders  than  the  Tollable  film  in  regard  to  spots.  Films, 
again,  lost  speed  sooner  than  plates. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlie  said  that,  without  doubt,  the  solvent  of  amyl-acetate 
1  and  fusil  oil  used  in  making  some  films,  and  not  always  thoroughly  evaporated, 
was  bad  stuff  to  be  in  contact  with  the  gelatine  and  silver  salts.  Cut  films,  as 
a  rule,  were  made  by  kneading  the  nitro-cellulose  with  camphor,  rolling  and 
kneading  alternately,  and  this  is  allowed  to  season. in  sheets  perhaps  for  a  year 
or  mort1,  and  all  this  time  the  camphor  is  evaporating. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz  championed  cut  films,  which  he  had  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
plates  in  the  field  for  the  last  four  years.  He  had  found  that  even  after  four 
years  they  were  quite  good. 

Mr.  W.  j).  Welford  read  a  paper  entitled 

Uncle  Abe’s  Straight  Talk. 

The  paper  may  be  said  to  consist  essentially  of  critical  remarks  intended,  in 
the  lessons  they  point,  to  give  advice  to  exhibitors  and  would-be  exhibitors, 
the  novice  or  beginner,  and  our  very  good  friend  the  dealer.  To  take  the 
exhibitor,  the  reader  of  the  paper  proceeded  to  describe  how,  having  two 
pictures  accepted  out  of  the  five  frames  sent  in,  his  first  care  is  to  locate  the 
coveted  medal,  labels,  with  the  conclusions  of  tne  Judges  indicated,  by  which, 
according  as  he  is  fortunate  or  not,  he  may  agree  or  discover  a  different  opinion. 
His  disappointment  condemns  the  system  of  election  of  Judges,  selection  and 
hanging  committees,  and  he  decides  that  alterations  are  sadly  needed.  Then, 
there  was  the  society  novice,  a  persevering  fellow,  but  somewhat  of  a  bore, 
who  seeks  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  society  that  most  elementary  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  might  acquire  Irom  the  sixpenny  handbooks  (for  some  were 
written  by  men  who  knew  what  they  were  talking  about),  and  who  resents  the 
process  of  being  jumped  upon  by  more  practised  men,  so  often  the  fate  of  the 
raw  beginner.  The  suggestion  held  out  for  the  acceptance  of  the  dealer  was 
that  obligingness  was  essential  to  good  business,  and  made  no  bad  stock. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society.— September  27,  the  President,  Mr.  E. 
Puttock,  in  the  chair.— -The  Hon.  Secretary,  in  announcing  particulars  of  the 
Exhibition  arrangements,  said  that  the  Judges  would  be  Messrs.  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  T.  Bedding,  and  W.  J.JByrne.  Hanging  Judge,  Mr.  A.  Mackie. 
The  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  lantern  lecture  on  Norway,  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge. 


Plymouth  Photographic  Society.— The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
members  was  held  at  the  Society’s  Rooms  at  the  Athenaeum,  Plymouth,  on 
Friday  evening  last,  September  30.  Mr.  E.  H.  Micklewood,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance.— The  Hon.  Secretary, 
in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee,  said  that  the  past  year  had  been  a 
very  successful  one  for  the  Society,  and  one  in  which  a  great  change  had  taken 
place,  that  of  the  establishing  of  the  Society  in  admirable  permanent  quarters. 
For  nearly  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  they  had  practically  no  home  or 
habitation.  Circumstances  arose  which  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  old 
meeting  place,  and  then,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  were  beating 
about  from  pillar  to  post,  until  through  the  energies  of  Mr.  T.  Stanning,  the- 
Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  Davy  Turney,  they  were  able  to  negotiate  with 
the  Council  of  the  Plymouth  Institution  with  such  success  that  they  now  had 
quarters  of  which  they  might  justly  feel  proud.  The  number  of  members  now 
stood  at  seventy-three,  fifteen  new  members  having  been  elected  during  the 
year,  and  though  the  meetings  of  the  Society  had  been  held  at  various  places, 
under  conditions  anything  but  favourable,  the  attendance  had  always  been, 
large,  a  fact  undoubtedly  brought  about  to  a  great  extent  through  each 
member  receiving  a  reminder  by  post  card  a  day  or  so  previous  to  each, 
meeting.  The  Hon.  Treasurer  reported  that  the  year  was  started  with  a 
balance  in  hand  of  51.  4s.  lid.  ;  there  was  now  3 1.  9s.  8 d.  in  hand,  and  nearly 
41.  owing  in  outstanding  subscriptions  and  other  amounts,  out  of  which  a 
portion  of  the  past  year’s  rent  had  to  be  paid.  Altogether  he  considered  the 
financial  position  of  the  Society  satisfactory.  On  the  proposition  of  the 
President,  seconded  by  Mr.H.S.Hill, the  reports  were  adopted.  Accordirgto  the 
rules  of  the  Society,  the  President  was  ineligible  for  another  year  of  office,  and, 
in  thanking  the  officers  and  members  for  the  courtesy  and  kind  consideration 
extended  to  him  during  his  three  years  of  office,  he  said  he  should  ever  look: 
back  with  pleasure  on  that  period.  The  Committee  for  the  last  year  had 
worked  most  harmoniously  and  with  one  aim,  that  of  the  advancement  of  the 
Society.  His  experiences  of  societies  were  many,  but  he  was  proud  to  say  that 
never  had  he  witnessed  greater  vitality  in  any  than  in  theirs  ;  there  was  no 
lack  of  enthusiasm,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  there  should  be,  as  photography 
was  of  all  hobbies  the  least  dry,  and  it  had  everything  to  recommend  it.  It 
brought  them  in  closer  touch  with  nature,  and  in  Devon  they  had  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature.  Concluding  with  an  expression  of 
the  hope  that  the  Society  would  still  continue  to  prosper  and  achieve  great 
things,  and  assuring  them  that  he  should  still  take  a  warm  interest  in  the 
work,  he  again  thanked  them  and  nominated  as  his  successor  the  senior  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  H.  S.  Hill.  Mr.  H.  J.  Hissett  seconded,  and  the  new  President 
was  elected  unanimously.  The  Hon.  Secretary  and  Hon.  Treasurer  were  re¬ 
elected.  A  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  Committee  resulted  in  the  return  of 
all  the  old  Committee.  Mr.  J.  Davy  Turney  proposed,  and  Mr.  T.  Stanning 
seconded,  that  the  subscription  be  raised  from  the  present  amount  of  5s.  to 
7s.  6d.,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  2s.  6 d.  for  new  members.  After  along  dis¬ 
cussion  it  was  carried,  many  thinking  that  increased  funds  were  necessary  for 
advancing  the  work  of  the  Society.  Eight  gentlemen  were  nominated  for 
membership,  and,  after  other  minor  matters  had  been  disposed  of,  the  meeting 
terminated. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

October  7-Nov.  5  ...  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  W. 

Craigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

„  7-Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover-square,  W. 

November  15-18 .  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones, 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

„  15-Dee.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

„  24  .  Ludlow.  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  H.  Williams,  Guild¬ 

hall,  Ludlow. 

,,  23-26  .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

1899. 

March  4-11  .  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen, 

27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

- - - ■ 

©orrrgpontrmce. 


***  Correspondents  shoidd  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  A’o  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

*#*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


COPYRIGHT  FEES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  September  16,  “  Free  Lance  ”  remarks 
with  regret  that  one  leading  photographer  makes  the  minimum  half¬ 
guinea  his  customary  charge  for  all  subjects  of  his  reproduced  by  the 
illustrated  journals. 

My  custom  has  been  the  same  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  reason 
being  that  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  market  value  of  a  good 
picture — good,  that  is,  from  the  journalistic  point  of  view.  When  a 
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higher  fee  is  asked,  the  editor  objects  and  gives  one  to  understand  that 
the  prices  usually  paid  are  about  ninety  per  cent,  less,  and  the  absence 
of  knowledge  makes  it  impossible  to  judge  how  much  is  mere  bluff. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  me,  as  I  suppose  I  have  granted 
from  forty  to  fifty  permits  within  the  last  two  years,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  in  his  next  contribution  “Free  Lanca”  might  give  a  few  imaginary 
cases  as  guides — not,  of  course,  what  fees  actually  are  obtained,  but  what 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  demand,  say,  for  a  photograph  of  the  boat-race 
to  appear  in  the  Daily  Graphic,  or  of  a  big  railway  smash  for  the  Sketch, 

a  child  study  for  Black  and  White,  a  portrait  of  Dr.  B - .  the  recently 

appointed  Bishop  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  for  the  Church  Times,  or  a 
figure  or  animal  study  for  the  Queen  or  the  outside  cover  of  the  Sunday 
Companion  or  Home  Chat.  If  my  suggestion  cannot  be  adopted,  perhaps 
“Free  Lance’s  ”  interest  in  copyright  matters  is  sufficient  for  him  to 
allow  me  to  place  a  few  of  my  own  cases  before  him  privately. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Copyright. 

THE  AMMONIA  ACCIDENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  report  on  the  above  in  your  issue 
of  the  23rd  ult.,  if  it  were  better  known  that  there  is  another 
refrigerating  agent  that  is  quite  as  efficient  as  ammonia  in  refrigerating 
effect,  whilst  possessing  none  of  the  dangerous  properties  of  the  latter, 
such  an  accident  as  the  above  would  be  rendered  impossible.  Ammonia, 
as  is  well  known,  is  a  blood  poison,  and  even  a  small  percentage  in  the 
air  renders  life  insupportable. 

This  other  refrigerating  agent  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  chemical  symbol 
of  which  is  C02 ;  it  is  the  gas  that  is  used  for  making  all  aerated  waters, 
has  no  smell,  and  the  respiration  of  air  containing  even  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it,  leaves  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  system. 

If  the  machines  on  these  respective  systems  are  properly  designed, 
their  refrigerating  power  is  equal,  and,  whereas  one  uses  a  noxious 
material,  the  other  has  been  demonstrated  to  be,  comparatively  speaking, 
absolutely  harmless;  we  venture  therefore  to  think  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  universal  adoption  of  this  safer  agent,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
of  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  supply  any  further  information. 

As  regards  reliability,  the  very  large  number  of  machines  on  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  system  that  we  have  supplied  is,  we  should  think, 
ample  evidence  that  they  are  in  every  way  as  reliable  as  any  other 
system.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Bernard  Godfrey, 

J.  d  E.  Hall,  Limited,  23,  St.  S within' s-lane,  London ,  E.C. 

September  29,  1898. 


HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — As  there  may  be  some  misapprehension  with  regard  to 
the  rule  on  our  entry  forms  which  prohibits  the  placing  of  an  exhibitor’s 
name  on  the  front  of  his  picture,  will  you  allow  me  to  explain,  through 
the  medium  of  your  paper,  that  the  rule  applies  only  to  exhibits  in  the 
members’  classes,  and  does  not  affect  those  in  the  open  classes  ? — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones,  Hon.  Secretary. 

- - — 

&ngtoer£  to  ©orregponkentg. 


##*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 

fueries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
’HOTOQRAPHY,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

*#*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*»*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Received  :  A  Regular  Reader  ;  R.  B.  Newton  ;  A.  W.  Dobbie  ;  J.  H. 
Sharman  ;  A  Country  Photographer  ;  and  others.  In  our  next. 

J,  Williams  (Burton-on-Trent).  The  gelatine  may  be  had  through  any 
photographic  dealer. 

A.  Baker  (Burton-on-Trent).  Yes  ;  but  the  brand  you  name  is  a  very  suitable 
one  for  emulsion  work. 

E.  G.  Phillipse  (Ilfracombe). — We  will  publish  the  number  of  the  missing 
lens  in  our  News  and  Notes  columns  if  you  will  send  it.  We  do  not 
answer  questions  through  the  post. 

F  McDonnell. — You  can  only  copyright  prints  from  the  negatives.  Send  our 
publishers  three  prints  from  each  and  one-and-sevenpence  for  each 
negative  and  they  will  effect  registration  for  you. 

Patent. — Hunts.  You  can  certainly  obtain  a  patent  for  your  invention  ;  but 
we  may  tell  you  at  once  that  it  would  be  of  no  value,  as  the  thing  is 
“as  old  as  the  hills, ”  though  we  doubt  not  that  it  is  original  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned. 


S.  S. — You  have  omitted  to  enclose  your  name  and  address,  hence  your  com¬ 
munication  is  not  attended  to. 

Apprenticeship. — S.  H.  W.  The  lad  is  quite  right.  Y'ou  have  no  remedy, 
as  the  indentures  are  not  stamped.  He  has  been  only  a  weekly  servant, 
and  can  leave  at  the  expiration  of  the  week's  notice. 

Gold  Frames.— Gold  Frames  asks  :  “  Can  you  tell  me  the  cheapest  and  beet 
way  to  renovate  old  English  gold  frames?  I  do  not  mean  by  regilding, 
but  otherwise?” — The  only  way  we  know  of  is  by  regilding.  If  the 
gold  has  worn  off,  it  must  be  replaced. 

Water  Rate. — Suburban.  Although  the  house  is  a  dwelling-house,  it  seems 
it  is  used  entirely  for  business  purposes — printing  for  the  London  house, 
which  requires  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  Water  Company,  under 
their  Act,  are  perfectly  justified  in  declining  to  supply,  unless  by  meter. 

Equivalent  Focus  of  Lens. — Novice.  There  are  several  ways  of  finding  the 
equivalent  focus  of  a  lens.  The  simplest  for  you  will  be  to  sharply 
focus  an  object,  say  a  card,  the  same  size  as  the  original,  on  the 
focussing  screen.  Then  remove  the  lens  and  measure  the  distance 
between  the  card  and  the  ground  glass.  One-fourth  of  this  is  the 
equivalent  focus  of  the  leos.  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  but  it  is  near 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Value  of  Business. — A.B.  With  so  small  a  turnover,  we  should  say  the 
value  of  the  goodwill  is  nil,  and  the  plant  and  fixtures  at  valuation  is 
about  all  you  can  expect.  But,  as  the  rent  and  the  prices  obtained  are 
not  mentioned,  we  can  only  offer  a  general  opinion.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  photographic  assistants  are  not  paid  better  in  Paris  than  they  aie 
in  London.  An  Englishman  not  speaking  French  would  certainly  be  at 
a  disadvantage  in  Paris  as  a  photographic  assistant. 

Lantern  Slides  of  Various  Colours.— Lanternist  wants  to  know  how  to 
make  lantern  slides  of  different  colours,  such  as  bright  blue,  green,  red, 
yellow,  &c.  The  colours,  he  says,  must  be  brilliant,  and  not  such  as 
are  got  by  simply  colouring  the  ordinary  slides  ?  The  only  way  we  can 
suggest  is  by  making  them  by  the  carbon  process,  using  tissues  made 
with  pigments  of  the  colours  desired.  Tissues  of  some  of  the  colours 
mentioned,  if  not  all,  would,  we  suspect,  have  to  be  specially  made,  a3 
they  are  not  stocked  of  the  pure  colour. 

Mealy  Prints. — J.  A.  Compy  writes:  “We  use  albumen  paper,  own  sensi¬ 
tising,  and  all  through  the  summer  we  have  been  troubled  with  meali¬ 
ness  in  our  prints.  We  have  tried  different  brands  of  paper,  and 
different  toning  baths,  but  all  behave  much  the  same.  Do  you  think 
this  is  the  outcome  of  the  paper  ring  ?  ” — Doubtful,  very.  This  has 
been  an  exceptionally  hot  and  dry  summer,  and  probably  the  paper  has 
become  abnormally  dry  when  printed.  A  certain  amount  of  moisture 
seems  to  be  necessary  while  printing,  and  this  is  often  absorbed  by 
abnormally  dry  printing  frames  and  their  pads. 

Copyright. — F.  E.  P.  says  :  “Having  come  into  possession  of  a  copy  of  The 
Seat  of  War  in  the  East,  by  William  Simpson  (first  series),  published 
by  Paul  &  Dominic  Colnaghi  &  Co.,  London,  1855,  I  want  to  know  if  I 
may  copy  the  engravings  for  lantern  work,  it  being  published  before  the 
Copyright  Act  of  1862,  or  would  I  be  liable  if  shown?” — We  do  not 
know  the  work  in  question  ;  but,  if  it  is  an  engraved  one,  it  is  very 
probable  that  there  is  a  copyright  in  it.  We  should  advise  you  to  write 
to  the  publishers,  because,  if  there  is  a  copyright  still  in  force,  they 
may  permit  you  to  make  lantern  slides  of  the  pictures. 

Hydroquinone. — E.  P.  writes:  1.  “I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  j 
tell  me  the  difference  between  hydroquinone  and  hydrokinon  ?  Which-  ] 
ever  I  send  to  dealers  for,  it  is  always  hydrokinon  I  get,  and  a  photo¬ 
graphic  friend  assures  me  there  is  no  difference,  only  some  spell  it  one 
way  and  some  another.  Yet,  if  that  is  correct,  how  is  it  that  hydro¬ 
kinon  will  not  develop  plates  when  made  up  exactly  as  advised  by  the 
plate-makers  ?  2.  Do  you  know  which  is  the  best  work  on  photo¬ 
graphic  solutions,  chemicals,  their  natures  and  uses  ?  3.  What  charge, 
if  any,  is  there  for  being  entered  on  the  dealers’  list  in  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac?”— 1.  They  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  2.  There  is  no  work  specially  devoted  to  the  subject.  But  they 
are  more  or  less  alluded  to  in  all  elementary  works  on  photographs. 

3.  None. 

Cleaning  Lenses. — T.  S.  M.  W.  writes  :  “  I  am  most  careful  with  my  lenses, 
never  leaving  them  uncapped  when  not  in  use  ;  I  find  that  this  summer 
the  surfaces  have  got  a  lot  of  spots  on  them  resembling  fly  spots,  most 
of  them  transparent  but  some  black,  these  spots  are  hardly  to  be  removed 
with  wash-leather  and  alcohol.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is 
anything  else  I  may  use  without  damaging  the  glasses  (both  Jena  and 
the  old  glasses),  such  as  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.,  and  may  they  be  rubbed 
with  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  wood  such  as  peg- wood,  as  these  spots  are 
exceedingly  hard  ?  ” — Probably,  instead  of  using  alcohol,  a  little  water, 
or  saliva,  would  remove  the  spots  mote  easily.  From  the  description 
of  the  spots  it  would  rather  appear  that  the  lenses  had  been  splashed 
with  something.  We  should  certainly  say,  Avoid  the  use  of  wood  or 
any  such  hard  substance. 

Fogged  Negative.— J.  W.  says  :  “  I  herewith  send  you  a  12  x  10  rough  print 
from  negative,  showing  what  appears  to  be  a  flare  spot,  but  I  don’t  think 
it  is  so,  as  it  only  happens  to  some  negatives,  particularly  when  a  long 
way  from  figure  or  when  light  faces  the  lens.  It  occurs  in  both  lenses. 

I  have  one  a  Swift  and  the  other  Morrison’s,  and  it  has  troubled  me  a 
great  deal  in  all  negatives  taken,  but  never  used  to  do  so  until  lately. 

I  cannot  trace  any  hole  in  camera,  so  ask  you  for  a  little  assistance  to 
discover  the  fault ;  it  is  like  a  fog  of  some  description  always  in  the 
centre.”— At  first  sight  it  looks  like  flare  in  the  lens,  but  a  closer  ex¬ 
amination  shows  that  the  fog  is  not  confined  to  the  centre  of  the  plate. 
We  should  say  that  light  gains  access  to  it  from  some  defect  in  the  front 
of  the  camera,  particularly  as  the  defect  has  only  occurred  lately,  and 
did  not  do  so  before  with  the  same  lenses. 
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list  of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  <fcc.  As  usual,  a 
section  of  the  Almanac  will  be  devoted  to  notices  of  the 
latest  Introductions  in  photographic  apparatus.  Those  firms 
who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  feature  should  com¬ 
municate  with  us  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  Advertisers  that  many  of 
the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  booked, 
and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions,  orders  and 
copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 

- ♦ - 

EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  first  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Lecture  will  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A.S.,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  8,  at  eight  o’clock,  in  the  Exhibition  Gallery  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  No.  5a,  Pall  Mall,  East,  which  has 
been  kindly  granted  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
DHlmeyer’s  paper  will,  of  course,  be  an  optical  one,  and  its 
title  will  shortly  be  published. 

*  *  * 


THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC 

FOR  1899. 

We  have  entered  on  the  preparation  of  the  thirty-eighth  issue 
of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  which 
will  be  published  on  December  1  next.  The  volume  will 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  its  two  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  but  we  shall  embody  in  it  several  novel  features 
that  will  probably  make  the  book,  for  purposes  of  reference, 
of  greater  usefulness  than  hitherto.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  received  quite  a  large  number  of  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  for  use  in  the  compilation  of  the  Almanac.  We 
have  adopted  most  of  them,  and  we  here  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thanking  those  readers  who  were  kind  enough  to 
write  us  on  the  subject. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  contemplate,  as  hitherto,  contributing 
a  brief  article  on  a  practical  top’c  to  the  pages  of  the  Almanac, 
will  oblige  us  by  sending  us  the  copy  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

'Secretaries  of  Societies  will  also  materially  assist  us  if  they 
will  forward  us  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Directory  of  Photographic  Societies.  We  shall  also 
be  glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the 


We  have  recently  had  two  or  three  references  to  the  process 
of  colour  photography  with  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Gustave 
Sclle,  of  Berlin,  is  associated.  Those  references  came  from 
some  of  the  daily  papers,  and  their  obscurity  was  so  great  that 
we  last  week  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  our  readers  an 
idea  of  what  the  process — or,  to  be  more  correct,  the  processes 
— really  consisted  of.  It  is  net  the  first  time  that  Dr.  Selle’s 
work  in  colour  photography  has  been  referred  to  in  our  pages. 
On  at  least  three  occasions  during  the  last  two  years  we  have 
felt  compelled  to  criticise  the  vague  and  indecisive  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Selte’s  alleged  achievements  in  colour-photographic 
work  have  been  put  forward.  It  is  perhaps  the  almost  inevitable 
misfortune  of  most  inventors  and  those  associated  with  them 
that  they  fail  to  grasp  the  importance  of  being  clear  and 
explicit  in  the  claims  they  make  to  novelty  of  discovery — what 
it  is  in  fact  about  their  inventions  that  sharply  distinguishes 
them  from  other  Inventions  that  have  the  same  end  in  view. 
Dr.  Salle  has  certainly  ,f  let  himself  in,”  as  the  phrase  goes,  for 
a  considerable  amount  of  sceptical  comment  by  failing  in 
precision  of  claim  for  his  colour-photographic  work,  concerning 
which  we  ourselves  might  have  been  throughout  far  less 
severe  in  our  criticisms  had  any  inkling  been  obtainable  of 
the  direction  in  which  Dr.  Selle  was  working. 
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What,  then,  is  the  Selld  process,  or  processes,  of  colour 
photography  1  There  is,  aud  need  be,  no  mystery  about  the 
matter.  As  we  intimated  last  week,  it  is  the  three-colour 
process  which  forms  the  basis  of  Dr.  Seile’s  original  work.  We 
are  frankly  told  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Selle  processes  is 
admittedly  old  ;  and  that  it  is  the  remaining  ten  per  cent,  of 
experimental  work  which  it  is  believed  will  render  those  three 
processes  commercially  practicable.  It  is,  of  course,  the  last 
feature  which  constitutes  the  final  test  of  all  colour-photo¬ 
graphic  processes.  Unless  they  respond  to  the  inexorable 
necessities  of  comparative  cheapness  of  production  and  uniform 
good  quality,  such  processes  can  only  in  the  end  be  regarded  as 
experimental  curiosities.  We  are  assured  that  the  Selle 
processes  of  colour  photography  have  already  entered  the 
commercial  stage. 

*  *  * 

The  well-known  principles  of  three-colour  photography  have 
been  availed  of  to  produce  (1)  glass  transparencies ;  (2)  paper 
prints;  and  (3)  chromo-collotypes.  In  the  first  and  second  of 
these  processes  the  coloured  images  are  obtained  by  the  super¬ 
position  of  the  three  coloured  films,  and,  as  regards  the  second 
method,  it  is  hoped  that  the  adaptation  of  the  process  to  paper 
will  command  considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of  photo¬ 
graphers  and  others  interested  in  the  cheap  reproduction  of 
well-known  views,  Ac.  Certainly,  among  the  large  number  of 
results  that  were  placed  before  us  last  week,  some  were  of  very 
striking  excellence.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  numerous 
examples  of  three-colour  collotypes,  in  various  stages  of  printing, 
that  were  also  shown  us  on  the  same  occasion.  Originals  and 
reproductions  were  placed  side  by  side,  and  one  could  not 
desire  to  see  better  specimens  of  three-colour  printing. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  three  processes — particularly  the 
chroma-collotype,  in  which  some  well-known  experimentalists 
have,  from  time  to  time,  worked  during  the  past  few  years — 
should  not  prove  very  great  commercial  successes. 

*  *  * 

This,  then,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  much-paragraphed  Selle  process  of  colour  photography. 
It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  its  claims  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  “  photography  in  natural  colours  ” — no  two  men  of 
science  appear  to  be  able  to  agree  as  to  what  the  latter  really 
's,  and  until  some  such  agreement  is  come  to  it  is  idle  to 
debate  the  question  in  connexion  with  the  case  under  notice. 
We  can  only  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that,  judging  by  the  many 
admirable  examples  of  colour  photographs  that  were  placed 
before  us  last  week,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  particular 
system  should  not  command  a  very  large  measure  of  succers. 
The  results  are  good,  and  are  comparatively  Inexpensive.  We 
might  say,  finally,  that  some  indications  were  given  us  of  the 
improvements  in  detail  that  had  been  effected  in  working  out 
the  process,  which  more  than  anything  else  dispose  us  to 
regard  its  future  with  some  confidence.  These  details  relate 
to  fhe  method  of  taking  the  negatives  and  of  printing  the 
pictures  in  the  collotype  press ;  but  we  are  unable  to  write 
at  length  about  them. 

*  *  * 

‘  Colour”  is  in  the  air  of  our  office  this  week.  Mr.  George 
Holland,  of  the  Mid-Cheshire  Society  of  Art,  in  sending  the 
annexed  cutting  from  To-day ,  asks,  “Whatever  is  the 
enclosed?  I  take  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  in, 


but  don’t  remember  seeing  any  mention  of  it”  : — “  I  am  glad1 
to  put  on  recoid  the  fact  that  a  Coruishman,  in  the  persm  of 
Mr.  Bennetto,  of  Newquay,  has  Invented  a  process  uf  colour! 
photography  which  seems  likely  to  eclipse  the  tftbrts  of  all 
those  who  have  gone  lefore.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meef'ng 
this  inventor  only  last  week,  and  of  carefully  inspecting  many  || 
of  the  results  of  his  eight  years  of  study.  The  simplicity  of 
Mr.  Bennett o’s  process  is  its  chief  recommendation.  Unlike 
the  typical  inventor,  he  has  worked  out  a  system  which  will  *t 
once  appeal  to  the  amateur  and  the  public.  Colour  photo- li 
graphs  can  be  taken  by  one  and  all.  Any  ordinary  camera  I 
can,  at  a  small  expense,  be  fitted  with  the  necessary  apparatus  : 
to  enable  the  photographer  to  take  coloured  pictures  or  mono-  ) 
chromes  at  will.  Only  one  exposure  is  necessary,  and  the1! 
developing ,  printing ,  and  fixing  t*ke  no  longer  than  is  required  $ 
for  manipulating  ordinary  silver  prints.  Those  coloured, i< 
pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Bennetto  which  I  have  seen  exceed  in  i 
beauty  anything  I  ever  imagined  could  be  reproduced.  Mr.! 
Bennetto’s  photographs  are  composed  of  pure  colour,  true  toll 
nature,  and  have  none  of  the  dual  monochrome  tones  whi  hi  I 
mark  the  so-called  coloured  photographs.  It  seems  to  me  that! I ! 
there  is  a  foitune  in  this  process.  I  hear,  by  the  bye,  that!  I 
50,000Z.  has  already  been  paid  by  a  Yankee  millionaire  for  the) 
rights  for  three  American  States.” 

*  *  » 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  tell  our  correspondent  that  we  dc| 1 
not  yet  know  what  the  “Bennetto  principle”  is.  We  have] 
found  out  ail,  or  nearly  all,  about  the  Selld  principle  ;  but  that! 
of  Bennetto  defies  us.  But  our  correspondent  cannot  have 
taken  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  in  for  very  long 
or  he  would  have  known  that  two  years  ago  and  onwards  wei 
had  many  references  to  Mr.  Bennetto  and  his  process,  or  rather' 
to  what  Mr.  Bennetto  said  about  it.  The  Dansac-Chassagne, 
and  Sell6  processes  no  longer  mystify  us  ;  and,  as  some  months, 
ago  we  received  Mr.  Bennetto’s  personal  premise  to  have  a 
special  demonstration  of  his  process,  we  hope  before  long  to  be 
lifted  out  of  the  state  of  wonderment  into  which  Mr.  Bennetto; 
has  so  long  plunged  us. 

*  *  * 

“  Electroid  ”  is  the  name  of  an  alleged  new  illuminant  which 
according  to  a  provincial  contemporary,  promises  to  becom 
one  of  the  lights  of  the  future.  “  The  ncn-smelling,  deadl  , 
fumes  which  proved  fatal  to  the  water-gas  boom  of  a  few  year 
ago,  and  the  explosive  properties  of  acetylene,  are  qualities 
which  are  entirely  absent  in  the  new  illuminant,  of  which  the 
inventors  are  Messrs.  Marsh  &  Thorpe,  of  Manchester.  In  its 
elementary  stages  of  manufacture,  electroid  is  identical  with 
acetylene.  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  calcium  carbide  on 
water.  But  the  acetylene  afterwards  undergoes  a  process  by 
which  it  is  so  treated  as  to  remove  its  dangerous  qualities,  and 
the  result  thus  obtained  is  the  new  illuminant,  electroid.  If 
burns  with  a  non  smoky  flame  of  much  brilliance  and  purity 
Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  about  it  is  the  absence  of 
“’flash”  or  glare,  so  characteristic  of  the  e’ectrie  light.  It  is 
claimed  for  it  that  it  is  more  like  daylight  than  any  illuminant 

that  has  y  et  appeared.” 

*  *  * 

According  to  a  report  of  the  American  Ambassador  at  St, 
Petersburg  nearly  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  patents  granted  in 
Russia  are  issued  to  aliens.  This  is  important  in  view  of  the 
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ew  market  for  manufactured  goods  in  the  Far  East,  a  market 
rhlch  will  probably,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  under  the 
ontrol  of  Russia.  Patents  are  granted  for  inventions  and  im- 
rovements  which  represent  an  essential  novelty  in  their 
otality,  or  in  some  part  or  parts,  or  in  a  combination  of  parts. 
Ine  patent  can  cover  several  inventions  or  improvements  ; 
?hen,  combined,  they  form  a  distinct  process  and  cannot  be 
.sed  seperately.  No  patents  are  granted  where  there  is  no 
ssential  novelty.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  poor  Russian 
ubjects,  upon  adequate  proof  to  that  effect,  can  be  freed  from 
he  fee  which  the  Government  exacts  upon  filing  the  case. 
Che  expense  of  procuring  Russian  patents  was  considerably  re¬ 
duced  when  the  new  law  went  into  operation. 

*  *  * 

The  Committee  of  the  West  Surrey  Photographic  Society 
mnounce  a  novel  and  interesting  competition.  A  prize,  value 
me  guinea,  is  offered  for  the  best  photograph  of  fruits  or  vege- 
;ables,  or  the  two  combined.  The  prints  may  be  by  any 
orocess,  and  should  be  mounted.  The  display  must  be  of  not 
ess  than  three  sorts  of  either  fruit  or  vegetables.  Leaves  may 
be  introduced  and  accessories,  such  as  trays,  flagons,  mats, 
jloths,  &o.,  may  be  used,  but  neither  flowers  nor  figures.  All 
such  accessories  to  the  general  design  should  be  suitable  as  to 
ise  and  harmonious  as  to  position.  The  Judges  will  be  asked 
to  consider  equally  the  art  and  the  technique  of  the  prints  sent 
n.  Prints  must  not  be  less  than  quarter-plate  nor  larger 
than  whole-plate.  The  competition  is  limited  to  members  of 
the  Society,  and  the  photographs  must  be  the  work  throughout 
of  the  competitors. 

*  *  * 

Nine  months  have  yet  to  pass  before  the  Photographic 
Convention  of  the  United  Kingdum  holds  its  1899  meeting  at 
Gloucester,  but  already  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  local  arrangements  are  interesting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  matter.  We  have  received  from  Dr.  W.  Hodges, 
of  38,  Park-road,  Gloucester,  who,  in  all  probability,  will  form 
one  of  the  local  committee,  a  copy  of  a  book  of  seventy  pages, 
entitled  Gloucester.  This  is  issued  by  the  Gloucester  Traders’ 
Association,  and  it  treats  of  the  interesting  features — industrial, 
natural,  arohse  ffogical,  residential — of  the  city  and  district, 
and  describes  a  number  of  picturesque  walks,  day  excursions 
by  carriage,  cycle,  rail,  or  water.  The  cathedral  town  and  the 
best  known  surrounding  districts  are  well  described,  and  there 
are  nearly  fifty  half-tone  illustrations  from  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  printed  in  the  book.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  the 
matter  of  picturesque  excursions  the  1899  Cmveation  wili  be 
extremely  well  favoured,  and  we  also  hear  that  the  Gloucester 
municipal  authorities  are  determined  to  make  the  visit  a  very 
successful  one. 

#  *  * 

A  correspondent  draws  our  attention  to  the  following 
circular,  emanating  from  “Success,”  8,  Whitefriars-street, 
E.C.,  that  has  been  sent  him:  “We  have  had  your  name 
given  to  us  by  a  member  of  ‘  Success  ’  Club.  As  there  are  a 
good  many  members  in  your  district,  will  you  kindly  let  us 
know  if  you  are  prepared  to  take  the  portraits  of  ‘  Success  ’ 
Club  members  upon  the  same  terms  as  our  London  photo¬ 
graphers,  i.e.,  2s.  per  dozen  for  cartes-de-visite ;  2s.  for  three 
cabinet  size  ;  2s.  for  one  cabinet  and  six  cartes  de-visite.  If  you 
are, we  shall  be  happy  to  publish  your  name  in  our  paper,  and  it 
may  lead  to  business.”  Our  correspondent  declined  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  we  do  not  blame  him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 


bound  to  say  that  even  at  the  low  prices  charged  we  have  seen 
quite  fair  work  produced ;  but  to  make  a  profit  at  those 
prices  a  very  considerable  volume  of  business  would  be 
required.  However,  the  le3S  inclined  photographers  show 
themselves  to  take  photographs  at  these  ridiculously  low 
prices,  the  better  it  will  ultimately  be  for  themselves  and 
the  whole  o?  the  profession. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  features  of  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  the 
Aintree  Photographic  Society  will  be  the  following  com¬ 
petition  : — Open  to  Liverpool  and  district,  ten  miles’  radius. 
Class  G. — “  Lecturette.”  Entrance  fee,  Is.  6d.  each  lecture. 
Lectures  may  be  upon  any  subject,  and  must  be  illustrated 
with  about  twenty-five  lantern  slides,  and  occupy  not  more  than 
thirty  minutes  in  delivery.  For  full  particulars,  post-card  to  Ex¬ 
hibition  Secretary.”  Competitive  lecturettes  are  certainly  a  novel 
item  in  connexion  with  a  photographic  exhibition,  and  we  wish 
this  experiment  every  success  At  the  same  time  we  hardly 
anticipate  either  a  large  entry  or  an  exciting  competition. 
Half-hour  lectures  with  twenty-five  slides  require  considerable 
courage  to  undertake  by  all  but  the  very  few. 

*  *  * 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Friday  last  told  us  that  there  was 
an  agreeable  surprise  in  store  for  those  who  were  present  at 
the  Palace  Theatre  on  the  previous  evening.  “  During  the 
performance  of  the  American  Biograph  a  picture  was  thrown 
on  the  screen  which  drew  forth  the  heartiest  cheers  from  a 
delighted  auditorium.  In  admirable  presentment  were  seen 
the  Guards  home  from  the  Soudan,  marching  on  the  way  to 
Wellington  Barracks.  The  view  was  taken  as  the  regiment 
was  wheeling  round  from  York-road  to  Westminster  Bridge- 
road.  Neither  Mr.  Morton  nor  the  manager  of  the  American 
Biograph  ever  hit  on  a  happier  idea,  or  carried  it  out  better 
and  quicker  before.  The  photograph  was  taken  shortly  after 
two  p.m.,  and  by  10.30  was  being  shown  to  prolonged 
applause.”  The  feat,  says  our  contemporary,  from  a  photo¬ 
graphic  point  of  view,  is  remarkable.  Frankly,  we  are  getting 
somewhat  tired  of  reading  about  “remarkable”  photographic 
feats  which  are  only  remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  ignorant 
persons.  Eight  hours  in  which  to  develop  a  kinematographic 
view,  develop  and  dry  a  positive  therefrom,  and  exhibit  the 
result  on  a  screen,  is  ample  time  for  the  work,  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  which  may  be  praiseworthy,  but  certainly 
cannot  be  termed  remarkable. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  SALTS  OF 
COBALT. 

Y. — Experiments  with  Cobaltic  Cyanide. 

This  salt  was  prepared  by  an  indirect  method,  viz.,  by 
sensitising  unsized  paper  with  a  solution  of  cobaltic  citrate 
and,  after  drying  in  the  dark,  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide.  Several  sheets  of  this  sensitised  and  dried 
pap-r  were  successively  exposed  unler  a  negative  in  sunlight, 
the  several  given  exposures  being  of  about  three  hours’ 
duration  each.  In  no  case  was  any  perceptible  image  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  light.  One  of  the  exposed  sheets  was 
then  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  disodic  ortho¬ 
phosphate  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  ammonia, 
This,  however,  failed  to  produce  an  image.  A  like  result 
followed  when  a  second  sheet  was  treated  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  cupric  chloride.  A  third  sheet,  immersed  in  aA 
aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid,  took  a  violet  tint,  but  no  signs 
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of  any  process  of  development  were  visible.  A  fourth  sheet, 
on  being  soaktd  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  tannic  acid,  remained 
to  all  appearances  unaltered.  A  fifth  sheet  was  treated  with  a 
weak  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  but,  owing  to  the 
corrosive  action  of  this  salt  upon  the  organic  matter  of  the 
paper,  it  was  found  impossible  to  decide  whether  or  not  an 
image  was  formed.  Accordingly,  the  experiment  was  repeated 
with  a  fresh  sheet  of  the  exposed  paper,  a  more  dilute 
developing  solution  being  now  employed.  This  time  it  seemed 
as  though  the  faint  outlines  of  the  picture  could  be  discerned. 
The  experiment  was,  notwithstanding,  regarded  as  inconclusive, 
the  irregular  action  of  the  permanganate  on  the  paper  being 
held  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question. 

Experiments  with  Cobaltic  Sulphocyanide. 

A  sheet  of  paper  was  coated  with  a  stroi  g  aqueous  solution 
of  sodium  sulphocyanide  and  dried.  It  was  then  sensitised  by 
coating  with  a  solution  of  cobaltic  citrate.  When  dry,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum  for  upwards  of  thirty- 
five  hours.  At  first,  little  change  was  apparent ;  but,  ulti¬ 
mately,  a  weak  image  of  a  brick-red  hue  was  obtained.  This 


is  represented  graphically  in  fig.  6  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  Here  it  appears  that  the  violet  and  the  indigo 
rays  exert  an  almost  equal  influence,  the  point  of  maximum 
intensity  being,  however,  situated  in  the  former.  The  blue 
rays  are  almost  equally  powerful,  the  orange  rather  less  so, 
while  the  red  exert  a  moderate  action.  The  green  rays  are 
comparatively  inactive,  and  the  yellow  wholly  so.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  figure  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  that 
of  cobaltic  citrate  under  the  initial  action  of  light. 

A  sheet  of  paper,  coated  as  before  with  the  sulphocyanide 
solution  and  dried,  wTas  then  sensitised  with  a  solution  of 
cobaltic  oxalate,  prepared  as  will  hereafter  be  described.  On 
drying,  blue  patches  male  their  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  and  it  was  found  to  absorb  a'mospheric  moisture 
very  readily.  Exposed  under  a  negative  in  sunshine  for  seven 
minutes,  a  faint  but  distinct  image  was  obtained,  not,  however, 
as  before  of  a  brick-red,  but  of  a  sky-blue  colour.  Continued 
exposure  (lasting  in  all  about  twelve  hours  in  sunshine  and 
diffused  light)  did  not  appreciably  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
picture,  but,  on  laying  the  priming  frame  aside  in  a  dark  place 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  a  blue  picture  of  considerable  vigour 
was,  when  next  the  paper  was  examined,  found  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  imperfectly  printed  image,  the  molecular 
ac  ion  once  started  having  proceeded  without  access  of  light, 
as  in  the  carbon  process  of  printing.  In  the  preceding 
experiment  cobaltous  sulphocyanide  was  probably  formed. 
He  e,  in  the  other  hand,  the  colour  of  the  image  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  a  basic  compound  of  cobalt. 

Experiments  with  Cobaltic  Stannate. 

On  boiling  cobaltic  hydrate  in  water  to  which  precipitated 
stannic  acid  had  been  added  in  slight  excess,  small  crystals  of 


cobaltic  stannate  were  found  to  separate  out  on  cooling.  These 
were  carefully  collected  and  redissolved  in  warm  water. 
Unsized  paper  was  then  coated  with  the  concentrated  hot 
solution  and  carefully  dried  in  the  dark.  A  portion  of  this 
sensitised  paper  was  exposed  for  ten  minutes  in  sunlight  under 
a  negative.  A  very  faint  image  of  a  brownish  hue  was 
produced.  On  increasing  the  exposure,  little  or  no  gain  in 
density  resulted,  and,  at  the  expiry  of  an  hour,  the  picture 
was  practically  as  weak  as  when  first  examined.  Removed 
from  the  printing  frame  and  transferred  to  a  bath  containing 
an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  the  image 
remained  to  all  appearance  unchanged. 

In  the  next  experiment  a  sheet  of  the  sensitised  paper  was 
exposed  for  ten  hours  to  light,  the  same  negative  being  again 
empffiyed.  No  image  was  visible  after  this  txposure,  and 
therefore,  taking  into  acc  unt  the  results  of  the  former 
experiments,  It  seemed  probable  that  a  process  of  bleaching 
had  again  manifested  itself,  destroying  the  faint  picture 
impressed  at  an  eailitr  btage  of  the  operations.  For  purpose 
of  development  the  exposed  sheet  was  cut  up  into  five  strips. 
The  first  was  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  calcium 
hypochlorite,  the  second  in  (  ne  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  the  third 
in  one  of  potassium  ferricyanide.  In  no  case,  however,  was 
there  any  appearance  of  an  image  by  development.  The  fourth 
strip  was  soaked  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate. 
This  reagent  also  failed  to  produce  anything  of  the  rature  of 
an  image,  certain  light  brown  markings  which  made  their 
appearance  being  of  too  doubtful  origin  to  be  classed  under 
this  head.  The  fifth  strip  was  then  treated  with  a  w<  ak 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  bichromate.  This  t'me  a 
picture  was  indeed  produced,  but  one  so  faint  in  its  outlines 
as  to  be  visible  only  on  very  close  and  careful  scrutiny.  The 
character  of  these  results  being  somewhat  unsatisfactory  from 
a  photographic  point  of  view,  a  spectroscopic  examination  cl 
the  behaviour  of  the  stannate  was  considered  impracticable. 

Experiments  with  Cobaltic  Nitrite. 

Unsized  paper  was  first  crated  with  a  solution  of  cobaltiejll 
oxalate,  and,  after. drying,  resensitised  with  a  solution  of  nitrite  M 
of  lead,  whereby  the  cobaltic  salt  was  converted  into  nitrite  ' , 
insoluble  oxalate  of  lead  being  simultanee  usly  formed.  Afte 
drying  in  the  dark,  a  sheet  of  this  paper  was  exposed  In  diffusec.  1, 
light  under  a  negative  for  fifteen  hours,  but  no  image  was 
impressed.  A  second  sheet  was  then  exposed  to  the  action  of; 
the  spectrum,  the  exposure  extending  to  upwards  of  thirty-five 
hours.  This,  however,  failed  to  produce  an  image.  The  paper1  * 
was  then  divided  lengthways  Into  three  parts.  The  first  was 
developed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide, 4-j 
and  the  second  with  one  of  lead  nitrite  rendered  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonia.  In  neither  case  w7ere  any  signs  oi 
development  apparent.  The  third  strip  was  immersed  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate,  but  this  fniled  tcf« 
produce  any  change  in  its  appearance.  When,  however,  it  was 
transferred  to  a  bath  containing  solution  of  potassium  ferri 
cyanide,  a  faint  orange-hued  image  appeared  in  the  course 
of  a  few  seconds.  So  far  as  could  be  judged,  the  order  oi  a 
intensity  of  the  active  rays  proceeded  from  the  yellow  (repre 
renting  the  maximum)  through  the  green  and  the  blue  tc 
the  indigo  (^presenting  the  minimum).  This  estimate  j 
must,  however,  be  regarded  as  merely  an  approximaticn  t( 
the  truth. 
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Photographic  Studio  Hoofs. — Although  electric  installa¬ 
tions  are  continually  gaining  ground,  the  presence  of  a  photographic 
studio  at  the  utmost  altitude  is  still  a  prominent  feature  of  the  roof 
^architecture  of  large  towns.  During  the  prevalence  of  wind  storms 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  tornadoes  this  country  is  capable  of,  we 
have  known  several  instances  when  the  owners  of  studios  have  been 
very  nervous  about  the  stability  of  their  glass-houses,  which,  where 
there  is  no  municipal  building  authority,  are  too  often  of  the  “jerry” 
character.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  well-known  data  as  to  the 
power  of  wind  for  certain  slopes  of  roof,  and,  when  the  work  is 
supervised  by  skilled  architects,  they  are  guided  by  these  rules.  At 
the  same  time  the  nervousness  we  refer  to  exists,  and  to  allay  it  to 
some  extent  we  may  refer  to  a  portion  of  the  Presidential  address  at 
the  recent  British  Association  meeting.  The  architectural  rules  we 
refer  to  are  based  on  Tredgold’s  observations,  who  reckoned  on  a 
wind  pressure  of  40"  per  foot  as  having  to  be  provided  for.  After 
the  Tay  Bridge  disaster  Government  issued  rules  requiring  fifty-six 
feet  pressure  to  be  provided  against.  Now,  however,  the  latest  dis¬ 
covery  so  called  (though  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago  the  same  facts 
were  published  at  a  business  centre  far  away  from  the  metropolis)  is  to 
the  effect  that  all  these  rules  are  founded  on  false  data,  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  indications  of  small  anemometers,  the  truth  being  that 
the  actual  pressure  on  large  areas  is  very  considerably  less  per  foot 
than  these  indications.  It  thus  follows  that  studios  are  really  safer 
than  the  architect  had  estimated  when  he  left  a  safe  margin 
against  eventualities. 


Cloud  Negatives.— A  hint  in  season  is  often  of  value,  and 
such  may  be  the  case  just  now  to  some  of  our  readers.  Thousands 
of  them  have,  during  the  past  exceptionally  fine  (photographically) 
summer,  been  accumulating  a  good  stock  of  negatives,  which  they 
intend  to  utilise  during  the  winter  months  in  different  ways,  en¬ 
larging  from  or  for  lantern  slides.  Have  they  all  got  a  good  3tock 
of  cloud  negatives  to  use  with  them  ?  If  not,  they  should  lose  no 
time  in  obtaining  them,  as  the  photographic  season  is  fast  drawing 
to  a  close,  or,  at  least,  so  far  as  securing  cloud  negatives  suitable  for 
summer  subjects  is  concerned.  During  the  autumn,  when  the  sun  is 
bright,  usually  the  most  charming  cloud  effects  are  seen,  particularly 
those  for  printing  into  summer  pictures,  if  judiciously  used. 


A  good  stock  of  cloud  negatives  is  a  great  acquisition  to  every 
photographer;  yet  how  few  possess  them,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  number  of  subjects  often  seen  supplemented  by  the  one  same 
cloud  negative.  That,  in  some  instances,  is  lighted  from  a  directly 
opposite  direction  from  that  which  the  landscape  is  illuminated. 
This  makes  the  whole  picture,  otherwise  good,  ludicrous,  particu¬ 
larly  if  shown  on  the  screen.  If  many  of  those  who  have  put  aside 
their  cameras  for  a  season  were  to  use  up  their  stock  of  plates  left 
over  for  securing  cloud  negatives,  they  would,  no  doubt,  find  it 
advantageous.  Stale  plates,  indeed,  may  often  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  not  often  that  the  extreme  edges  of  the  plate  are 
wanted;  iudeed,  the  “softening  off”  is  sometimes  an  advantage  in 
masking  in.  Hand-camera  clouds  are  easily  taken,  and,  when  once 
obtained,  the  negatives  may  be  enlarged  to  suit  other  size  negatives. 
Hence  our  hint  to  secure  them  while  the  opportunity  lasts. 


Fug-acity  of  Brown  Byes.— If  in  the  whole  range  of 
pigments  or  stains  used  in  photography— for  carbon  printing,  for 
spotting  prints,  and  so  on— there  is  one  set  of  colours  which  would 
be  looked  upon  as  above  suspicion,  it  would  certainly  be  the  browns. 
Yet,  from  the  report  upon  the  action  of  light  upon  dyes,  presented 
by  the  Special  Committee  to  the  British  Association,  a  large  number 
of  them  are  classed  among  the  most  fugitive  of  colours.  Those  who 
desire  to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  matter  may  read  the  report 
itself,  which  is  being  published  in  full  in  the  pages  of  the  Chemical 
News.  Some  of  them,  for  example,  faded  to  a  large  extent  in  one 
month’s  time,  and  at  the  end  of  about  a  year  the  original  colours 
had  vanished,  and  been  replaced  by  one  of  a  yellowish  or  greyish 
tint,  quite  unlike  the  original.  There  are  few  manufacturers  of 


carbon  tissue,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  rigorously  examme  the 
pigments  they  use ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  seeing  the  trenchant  con¬ 
demnation  which  the  report  delivers  with  regard  to  browns,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  reconsider  current  formulae. 


Prevention  of  Bust.— In  the  shape  of  rolling  presses,  burn¬ 
ishers,  cutting  knives,  and  so  on,  there  are  large  numbers  of  pieces 
of  apparatus  in  use  among  photographers  in  which  polished  steel  in 
one  form  or  another  finds  a  place.  Sooner  or  later,  unless  the 
utmost  care  is  taken,  it  will  be  found  that  a  rust  spot  takes  hold, 
and,  once  there,  inevitably  spreads,  as  red  iron  oxide  absorbs  oxygen 
most  probably  as  ozone,  and  gives  it  up  to  the  metal  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood.  Many  recipes  have  been  published  for  the 
confection  of  a  material  which  may  be  rubbed  on  to  the  steel  and 
prevent  oxidation,  and  among  the  latest  we  have  noted  one  which 
seems  to  promise  well.  It  is  simply  a  mixture  of  black  lead,  cam¬ 
phor,  and  lard  in  the  proportions  of  2,  20,  and  125  respectively. 
It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  preventive. 


Acetylene  Compared  with  Coal  G-as. — At  the  Botanical 

Gardens  at  Edgbaston,  a  private  view  of  an  acetylene  installation 
was  held,  during  which  Professor  Hillhouse  gave  an  account  of  some 
relative  comparisons  of  the  two  gases  he  had  made.  First,  as 
regards  action  on  plant  life,  to  which,  as  everyone  is  aware,  coal-gas 
combustion  products  are  inimical.  With  acetylene  the  result  was 
absolutely  nil,  so  that  on  the  ground  of  health  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  may  be  safely  used  in  dark  rooms,  &c.,  as  superior  to  coal 
gas.  His  next  comparison  was  as  to  the  scale  of  the  spectrum 
included.  He  found  a  whole  range  to  be  present,  and  that  the 
faintest  and  most  delicate  shades  of  colour  could  be  detected.  . 


Forgery.— A  case  of  alleged  forgery  of  foreign  bank  notes  has 
been  before  the  Brentford  Police  Court  for  several  weeks  past. 
From  what  has  appeared  in  the  press,  it  would  seem  that  photo¬ 
graphy  and  photo- mechanical  processes  have  been  utilised  in  the 
work,  largely  if  not  entirely.  Of  that  we  shall  learn  more  as  the 
case  proceeds.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that,  if  bank  notes  and 
cheques  were  printed  in  various  colours,  forgery  by  photographic 
means  would  be  defied  ;  but  ortbocbromic  photography  and  multiple 
printing  in  different  colours  has  set  that  idea  aside;  indeed,  it  seems 
that  apparently,  the  more  complicated  the  design,  the  easier  it  is 
to  reproduce  it  without  detection.  Our  Bank  of  England  has  for 
many  years  past  relied  solely  upon  the  simplicity  of  its  design  and 
printing,  as  well  as  the  paper  and  the  water  mark  upon  it.  The 
latter  may,  however,  be  closely  imitated  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  B. 
Woodbury’s  method  of  water-marking,  namely,  rolling  the  paper, 
with  heavy  pressure,  between  steel  rollers,  in  contact  with  a  photo¬ 
gelatine  relief ;  but,  if  a  paper  so  water-marked  be  immersed  in  or 
sponged  over  with  water,  the  marking  disappears,  while  a  genuine 
water  mark,  i.e.,  that  conferred  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper,  will 
remain  intact.  _ _ 


A  Slump  in  Art.  —  An  amusing  case  was  heard  in  the 
Bloomsbury  County  Court  one  day  last  week  when  an  artist 
appeared  to  a  default  summons.  In  reply  to  the  plaintiff’s  advo¬ 
cate’s  question,  “  But  you  are  an  artist,”  the  defendent  replied, 
“  Yes,  to  my  sorrow.  There  is  a  slump  in  art.  I  have  not  sold  a 
picture  for  eighteen  months.”  He  added  :  “  The  palmy  days  are  past. 
The  British  manufacturers  cannot  spend  the  money  now  on  pictures 
that  they  used  to,  and  as  to  South  African  millionaires — bah  !  they 
are  no  good.”  It  cannot  be  that  the  slump  in  paintings  has  been 
brought  about  by  Salonistic  photography,  indeed,  no  suggestion  was 
made  in  that  direction.  Notwithstanding  the  alleged  slump,  and 
the  fact  that  this  artist  had  given  up  painting  for  the  more  lucrative 
business  of  canvassing  for  advertisements,  some  artists  leave  good 
fortunes  behind  them:  Burne-Jones,  Millais,  Leighfon,  and  others, 
to  wit. 
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Scientific  Kite-flying1. — The  flying  of  kites,  by  which  we 
mean  veritable  aerial  visitants  and  not  commercial  transactions  of  lax 
morality,  is  quietly  attaining  important  proportions,  and  quite 
recently  the  record  has  been  broken  by  the  flight  of  a  “  tandem  of 
kites”  from  Mr.  Rootch’s  observatory,  the  highest  attaining  an 
altitude  of  no  less  than  2124  feet,  higher  by  217  feet  than  any 
hitherto  recorded  flight.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  value  of 
kites  for  observatorial  work,  a  value  in  some  respects  greatly  beyond 
that  of  a  stationary  balloon.  Thus,  with  kites  much  smaller  than  this 
tandem  contained,  high  ascents  have  been  made  and  photographic 
recording  instruments  used,  and  actuated  or  controlled  by  electrical 
devices.  We  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  every  military 
expedition  will  be  armed  with  its  batteries  of  kites  for  photographing 
distant  objects  situated  in  positions  otherwise  invisible.  Some  idea 
of  what  this  kind  of  kite-flying  means  may  be  obtained  from  the 
published  statistics.  For  example,  five  miles  of  wire  were  used  for  the 
kite  string,  and  it  weighed  altogether  some  75  lbs.,  while  the  kite  itself 
with  its  recording  instruments  and  secondary  wire  weighed  35  lbs. 


Undetectable  Poisons.  —  In  his  inaugural  address  at  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  last  week,  if  he  is  correctly  reported,  Sir 
J.  Crichton  Browne  seemed  almost  to  lament  that  murderers  and 
suicides  still  adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  poisons.  Here  are  extracts 
of  his  speech  as  reported  in  the  Standard.  11  He  referred  at  length 
to  the  use  of  poisons  by  murderers  and  suicides,  and  said  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  discovery  of  new  poisons  which  when  taken  into 
the  body  could  defy  detection,  even  in  a  most  minute  post -mortem 
examination,  homicides  still  clung  to  the  old-fashioned  and  clumsy 
methods  of  human  destruction.”  Further  on  he  says,  “Even 
medical  men,  who  it  would  be  thought,  when  they  develop  murderous 
instincts,  would  be  able  to  ring  the  changes  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  did  not  make  use  of  the  new  and  powerful  organic  poisons, 
but  contented  themselves  with  employing  inorganic  drugs  which 
were  easy  of  detection,  and  were  scheduled  in  the  pharmacopoeia.’’ 
After  referring  to  nicotine,  the  Doctor  added, 11  There  were  organic 
poisons  well  known  to  medical  men  which  could  be  used  with 
impunity  without  the  slightest  fear  of  detection,  but  they  were 
rarely  or  never  used  illegitimately.” 


It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  coroners,  whose  province  it  is  to 
find  out  the  causes  of  deaths,  look  somewhat  askance  at  such  remark¬ 
able  public  utterances,  and  one  has  already  expressed  a  very  strong 
opinion  on  the  matter.  But  are  the  poisons  referred  to  really 
undetectable,  and  how  long  will  they  remain  so  F  Chemical  science, 
if  pharmaceutical  chemistry  is  not,  is  advancing.  It  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  several  of  the  alkaloids  it  was  thought  could  not  be 
detected  in  the  system  after  death,  but  now  that  is  an  easy  matter, 
and  several  culprits  have  suffered  on  the  gallows  for  their  misdeeds. 
We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  lecturer’s  speech  is  fully  utilised  in 
three- volume  novtls,  and  perhaps  in  the  “  penny  dreadfuls.” 


Vesuvius. — On  more  than  one  occasion  lately  we  have  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  those  who  dwell  in  observatories  situated  on  moun¬ 
tains,  such  as  Ben  Nevis,  Mont  Blanc,  Vesuvius,  &c.,  do  not  always 
“  live  in  clover.”  In  a  communication  to  the  Standard,  last  week, 
an  engineer,  engaged  in  the  proposed  railway  from  Naples  to 
Vesuvius,  speaks  of  the  volcano  as  a  place  for  holiday -making,  and 
describes  the  scene  and  its  grandeur  at  night.  He  says  that 
hundreds  of  people  come  nightly  to  see  it  and  bring  provisions  with 
them  to  have  a  pic-nic  in  the  open  air  and  return  to  Naples  in  the 
morning,  and  adds  that  these  nocturnal  festivities  are  not  conducive 
to  the  repose  of  a  tired  engineer — neither  are  they,  we  surmise,  to 
the  tired  officials  in  the  observatory,  which  is  only  a  hundred  yards 
frr>m  whnre  he  writes.  All  mountains  are  nice  as  pleasure  resorts 
during  the  holiday  season,  but  that  is  not  the  case  all  the  year 
rouiid  ;  yet  all  the  year  round,  even  in  the  most  inclement  season, 
the  observers  have  to  do  their  work,  even  though  they  be  isolated 
tioui  the  world  for  weeks  together.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  mountain  as  a  pleasure  resort  during  the  summer  season 
and  a  life  in  an  observatory  upon  it  during  the  winter  months. 


FURTHER  USES  FOR  PERSULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

II. 

From  the  total  to  an  only  partial  destruction  of  an  impressed  image  1 
— from  the  restoration  of  a  fogged  plate  to  the  mitigation  of  over¬ 
exposure — is  not  a  far  cry,  and  the  agent  that  will  effectually  perform 
the  one  operation  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  compass  the  other. 
Indeed,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  if  adequate  means  of  restraint 
be  available,  the  latter  process  will  undoubtedly  prove  far  the  more 
valuable  application  of  the  persulphate. 

My  first  experiment  in  this  direction  was  made  by  subjecting  a 
greatly  over-exposed  plate  to  the  direct  action  of  a  one  per  cent, 
solution  of  persulphate  of  ammonia,  but  this  had  apparently  no  action 
whatever,  or  if  it  had  it  was  of  so  general  a  character  as  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  valueless.  The  strength  was  increased  until  it  reached  the 
standard  five  per  cent,  solution  recommended  by  Messrs.  Lumtere, 
but  the  only  effect  of  this  was  to  bring  about  a  considerable  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  image  without  in  the  slightest  degree  altering  the 
gradation  or  removing  the  inevitable  flatness  and  want  of  contrast 
resulting  from  the  excessive  exposure. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  my  previous  article  no  less  than  Lorn 
the  behaviour  of  the  same  solution  on  a  developed  image,  this  result 
is  perhaps  not  surprising,  since  the  most  we  can  expect  is  a  general 
reduction,  or,  if  the  reflex  action  described  by  MM.  Lumiere  takes 
place,  a  reduction  the  reverse  of  what  we  require,  since,  as  they  point 
out,  the  persulphate  attacks  the  heavier  deposit,  first  leaving  the 
shadows  of  a  negative  practically  intact.  For  our  purpose  we  want 
the  very  opposite  action,  in  fact,  if  it  were  practicable,  the  hypo  and 
ferricyanide  reducer  would  be  more  correctly  indicated. 

But,  working  on  the  same  lines  as  for  the  total  removal  of  the 
image,  a  small  quantity  of  soluble  bromide  was  added  to  the  per¬ 
sulphate,  when  an  altogether  different  result  ensued.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  in  these  columns  that  the  addition  of  soluble  bromide 
to  the  solution  altogether  alters  its  action,  for,  whereas  a  solution  of 
persulphate  of  ammonia  in  distilled  water  dissolves  the  developed 
image  without  producing  any  deposit  either  in  the  solution  or  in  the 
film,  the  mixture  reconverts  the  image  into  bromide  of  silver  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner  as  any  of  the  ordinary  bleaching  agents,  such 
as  bromide  of  copper  or  the  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
soluble  bromide,  but  without  the  introduction  of  any  chemical  com¬ 
plications.  Hydrobromic  acid  may  be  said  to  act  in  a  similar  manner 
without  introducing  any  further  complications,  but  even  this  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  persulphate  and  bromide,  as  I  shall  show  by-and-by. 

The  mixture  of  persulphate  and  bromide  of  ammonium — five  per 
cent,  of  the  former  and  one  per  cent,  of  the  latter  being  taken  as  the 
standard  and  used  at  various  strengths — was  applied  direct  to  the 
over-exposed  plate  previous  to  development,  and  now  the  effect  was  i 
very  pronounced.  Not  only  was  the  development  very  much  retarded, 
but  the  alteration  of  gradation  was  especially  noticeable,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  thin,  flat,  over-exposed 
image,  transparent  in  the  high  lights  and  veiled  in  the  shadows, 
became  a  strongly  contrasted  negative,  capable  only  of  giving  the 
conventional  “  soot  and  whitewash  ”  effect.  The  action  was,  in  fact, 
so  powerful  in  the  least  exposed  portions  of  the  image  that  they  were 
completely  eaten  away,  and  no  amount  of  forcmg  development  would 
do  more  than  pile  on  the  density  on  those  portions  of  the  image  that 
had  escaped  destruction. 

This  result  was  precisely  the  same  whether  the  “  standard  ”  solu¬ 
tion  was  used  full  strength  or  diluted  to  one- fifth,  due  allowance, 
of  course,  being  made  in  the  time  of  action  according  to  the  degree 
of  concentration.  However  short  a  time  the  weaker  solution  was 
allowed  to  act,  if  it  produced  any  effect  at  all,  it  acted  disproportion¬ 
ately  on  the  weaker  portions  of  the  image ;  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
find,  no  variations  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  persulphate  and 
bromide  had  much  effect  in  modifying  that  action. 

The  outcome  of  these  experiments  was  so  discouraging  that  I  was 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  quest  altogether,  when  it  struck  me 
to  try  the  persulphate  in  the  developer  itself.  The  probability  of 
any  useful  action  accruing  was  not  at  first  sight  a  very  strong  one ; 
however,  I  ventured  to  make  the  trial.  Bichromate  of  potash  has 
been  used  or  recommended  in  the  same  manner,  though  I  do  not 
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think  it  has  ever  secured  any  serious  adoption ;  but,  then,  the  bichro¬ 
mate  is  only  converted  by  the  developer  into  neutral  chromate,  which 
i  still  has  a  more  than  appreciable  action  on  the  developable  image. 
Hydrobromic  acid  used  in  the  same  manner  becomes  simple  alkaline 
bromide,  and  the  persulphate  of  ammonia  we  may  suppose  to  bi 
converted  into  the  normal  sulphate,  which,  although  somewhat  of  a 
restrain er,  does  not  possess  any  specific  action  on  the  latent  image. 
Still  the  trial  had  to  be,  and  was,  made. 

There  was  one  other  circumstance  that  seemed  likely  to  operate 
against  the  efficacy  of  the  new  combination,  namely,  the  possible 
|  action  of  the  powerful  oxidiser  upon  the  pyro,  which,  in  my  case,  I 
keep  in  concentrated  solution  with  metabisulphite  of  potash.  How¬ 
ever,  on  mixing  them,  I  found  no  apparent  effect,  the  solution 
remained  as  free  from  colour  as  if  plain  water  had  been  added, 
although  the  pyro  and  persulphate  were  mixed  before  the  alkali  was 
added,  and  before,  therefore,  the  oxidising  action  was  destroyed 
Probably  the  first  action  is  exerted,  or  even  exhausted,  upon  the 
bisulphite,  which,  again,  would  be  converted  into  sulphate. 

I  decided  to  commence  with  a  maximum  dose  of  the  persulphate ; 
so,  for  a  collodion  plate,  took  2  drachms  of  five  per  cent,  persulphate 
solution,  to  which  were  added,  in  the  order  named,  5  minims  of  ten 
per  cent,  pyro  with  metabisulphite,  3  minims  of  twenty-grain 
bromide,  and  6  minims  ammonia  1  :  8 — in  fact,  my  ordinary  deve¬ 
loper  for  such  plates,  only  substituting  the  persulphate  solution  for 
plain  water.  This,  as  I  fully  anticipated,  proved  far  too  strong,  and 
the  image  utterly  refused  to  appear  or  the  film  to  fog,  although  I 
tried  hard  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  plate  was  well  washed,  and 
a  new  developer  applied,  made  by  adding  an  equal  volume  of  normal 
developer  to  that  already  used,  that  is  to  say,  ingredients  in  the  same 
proportion,  only  using  water  instead  of  persulphate  solution.  With 
this,  in  about  three  minutes,  the  image  b  ?gan  to  appear,  but  pro¬ 
gressed  so  slowly  that  I  gave  it  up  and  started  afresh. 

I  very  soon  found  that,  by  adding  the  five  per  cent,  solution  in 
drops  according  to  the  degree  of  over-exposure,  a  perfectly  manage¬ 
able  developer  was  obtainable  for  either  collodion  or  gelatine  plates, 
and  that  it  may  be  mixed  before  starting  development,  or  may  be 
added  as  the  need  becomes  apparent,  whichever  may  be  preferred. 
The  effect  is  very  marked  at  any  stage  of  development,  and  leads  in 
all  cases  to  a  decided  increase  in  density  and  contrast,  and  may  be 
pushed  to  the  extent  of  altogether  destroying  the  finer  details  of  the 
shadows. 

When  the  maximum  effect  is  desired,  or  when  the  check  action  is 
required  to  act  instantly,  a  corresponding  addition  of  bromide  is 
desirable,  but  the  persulphate  acts  gently,  but  effectively,  when  no 
added  bromide  at  all  is  present,  as  when  using  acetone.  Here,  no 
doubt,  the  bromine  given  off  in  development  fills  the  duty,  for  I  feel 
sure  that  free  bromide  is  a  necessity. 

Whether  the  restraining  action  is  due  to  the  persulphate  as  such, 
or  merely  to  the  presence  of  a  fairly  large  dose  of  normal  sulphate, 
which  in  any  case  must  be  present,  I  am  not  now  going  to  argue, 
but  I  may  say  that  I  have  failed  to  produce  anything  like  the  same 
result  by  using  either  the  normal  or  bisulphate  of  ammonia. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 

- + - 

A  SUPPORT  FOR  PANORAMIC  CAMERAS. 

Colonel  Bigslt  -  Chamberlin  has  devised  an  improved  support  for 
photographic  cameras,  the  object  being  to  enable  an  operator  to  take 
panoramic  or  extended  views  in  sections  by  any  ordinary  camera,  the 
said  sectional  view,  when  printed,  being  adapted  for  joining  together  to 
form  one  connected  pi  cture.  The  support  is  capab’e  of  movement  upon 
two  planes  at  right  armies  to  each  other,  one  plane  being  horizontal,  or 
approximately  so,  according  to  the  levelling  of  the  stand  or  support, 
while  the  other  plarm,  being  at  right  angles  thereto,  is  vertical,  or 
approximately  vertical.  The  two  movements  are  separate,  and  are 
worked  independently  of  each  other.  The  form  of  the  support 
requires  variation  to  enable  it  to  be  attached  to  various  shapes  or 
arrangements  of  cameras,  without,  however,  departing  from  the  nature 
of  the  invention. 

Pig.  1  is  a  vertical  elevation  of  one  form  of  the  improved  camera 
support,  having  a  round  clip  at  the  top  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  camera  by  gripping  the  lens  tube  only,  as  explained  hereinafter ; 

f  i?  *s  a  8^e  e^evai‘i°n  aQd  partial  section  thereof ;  and  fig.  3  is  a  plan 
of  the  same.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  direction  in  which  movement 
can  be  made. 


Fig.  4  is  a  side  elevation,  fig.  5  a  front  elevation,  and  fig.  G  a  plan,  of 
a  similar  support,  but  in  which  the  box  portion  of  the  camera  is  secured 
by  screws  beneath,  as  indicated  in  figs.  4  and  5.  Fig.  7  is  a  perspective 
view  of  a  support  for  a  hand  camera,  the  latter  being  indicate  !  by  dotted 
lines,  and  fig.  8  is  a  plan  of  the  support.  Fig.  9  shows  a  partial  section 
through  the  lens  and  its  tube,  mounted  on  a  double-clip  form  of  the 
improved  support,  to  enable  stops  to  be  inserted  or  a  diaphragm  to  be 
worked  between  the  two  clips.  Fig  10  is  an  elevation  of  a  similar 
double  support  clip,  but  with  an  adjustable  arm  beneath  ta  support  the 
camera. 

A  base,  a,  is  provided,  which  may  in  itself  form  the  top  plate  of  a 
tripod,  but  in  figs.  1,  2,  3,  9,  and  10  is  formed  as  a  pillar,  which  acts  as 
a.  horizontal  bearing  for  a  joint  piece,  b,  fitting  thereon.  The  joint 
piece,  b ,  is  made  capable  of  being  turned  round  upon  the  base,  a,  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  a  set  screw,  c,  bearing 
upon  a  circular  groove  cut  on  b,  is  arranged  in  the  base,  a,  to  secure  the 
joint  piece,  b,  at  any  desired  point. 

By  means  of  a  mark  or  pointer  on  either  a  or  b,  and  a  scale  upon  the 
other  T( presenting  a  number  of  equal  parts,  the  joint  piece,  b,  can  be 
turned  to  a  predetermined  degree  on  the  scale  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  view,  and  moved  from  there  to  another  predetermined  point  to  take 
another  view,  and  so  on,  if  necessary,  all  round  the  horizon.  For 
example,  if  the  lens  will  take  an  angular  view  of,  say,  75°,  but  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  to  take  each  of  a  horizontal  series  of  pictures  of  6')°, 
then,  by  taking  six  successive  views  at  intervals  of  60°  on  the  horizontal 


scale,  a  complete  picture  of  the  horizon  can  be  obtained  by  pasting 
together  the  positives  (subsequently  printed),  each  of  which  would,  of 
course,  be  trimmed  to  suit  the  said  angle  of  GO'  before  joining  them 
together. 

The  upper  part  of  the  joint  piece,  b,  is  shown  in  figs.  1,  2,  3,  9,  and  10 
as  having  a  knuckle  joint  for  a  hinged  clip,  d,  adapted  to  swivel  in  a 
radial  manner  on  the  vertical  plane  formed  by  the  knuckle  joint,  which 
joint  works  upon  a  pin  having  a  screwed  washer,  in  the  well-known 
manner.  By  means  of  a  scale  marked  upon  the  knuckle-joint  part  of  b, 
and  a  pointer  or  mark  upon  the  corresponding  central  part  of  the  clip,  d, 
in  the  centre  of  the  joint,  a  vertical  movement  of  the  clip  can  be  made 
to  a  predetermined  range,  and  successive  views  taken  on  the  vertical 
plane  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  already  described  for  the  horizontal 
movement.  A  set  screw,  e,  is  provided  to  secure  the  parts,  b  and  d,  at 
any  desired  angular  position  while  taking  the  several  views. 

The  clip,  d ,  is  adapted  to  surround  the  tube,  which  carries  the  lens  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  figs.  4  and  9,  or  it  may  be  secured  thereto 
permanently  if  desired.  In  the  former  case,  and  as  shown  in  figs.  1, 2,  3,  4. 
5,  9,  and  10,  the  clip,  d,  is  in  two  parts,  the  upper  one  being  hinged  to 
the  lower  part  with  means  for  connecting  the  parts,  such  as  a  milled- 
headed  screw,/,  engaging  with  a  threaded  flange,  as  in  figs.  1,  2,  3,  and 
10 ;  or  a  spring  clip,  as  in  fig,  5,  in  which  case,  however,  the  weight  of 
the  camera  is  sustained  by  an  arm,  g,  adapted  to  be  screwed  to  the  under 
side  of  the  camera  box.  A  similar  but  pivoted  arm,  g,  to  assist  in  sus¬ 
taining  the  weight  of  the  camera  or  steadying  it  in  a  desired  position,  is 
shown  in  fig.  10,  but  in  this  case  the  arm,  g ,  is  adjustable  to  the  angle 
made  by  the  camera  in  its  required  position,  and  fixed  there  by  a  set 
screw,  h,  while  the  socket  carrying  the  arm  is  adjustable  in  height  upon 
the  pillar,  a,  and  secured  in  position  by  another  set  screw,  i.  The  set 
screw,  e,  in  figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  the  set  screw,  h,  in  fig.  10,  are  in  each 
case  placed  exeentrically  with  the  pivot  on  which  the  parts  shown  turn, 
but  any  other  clamping  arrangement  for  the  purpose  indicated  may  be 
used. 
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In  fig  4  the  arrangement  of  the  arm,  g,  is  combined  with  a  radial  slot, 
j,  and  the  screw,  e,  passing  through  b,  is  used  for  clamping  the  parts 
together  to  hold  the  camera  at  any  required  angular  position  on  the 
vertical  plane,  the  broken  line  through  the  optical  centre,  of  the  lens 
tube,  k,  indicating  the  range.  A  scale  on  the  base,  d,  shown  in  fig..  6,  with 
a  fixed  index  point  on  the  tripod,  serves  to  show  the  angular  position  of 
the  horizontal  plane.  Similar  scales  are  shown  on  the  other  figures. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  arrangement  shown  in  figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  in  which 
the  lens  tube  is  pivoted  upon  screws,  l,  that  any  movement  upon  the 
horizontal  plane  will  cause  the  centre  of  the  lens,  or  optical  centre,  to 
pivot  upon  the  pivotal  point  on  which  the  horizontal  movement  takes 
place,  the  two  being  on  the  same  vertical  line.  Also,  any  movement  on 
the  vertical  plane  will  take  place  on  a  horizontal  line  passing  through 
the  same  optical  centre,  and  through  the  two  pivotal  screws,  l ;  and  this 
assumes  the  proper  levelling  of  the  camera.  Should,  however,  this  not 
be  exactly  the  case,  the  result  will  make  very  little  difference  in  many 
cases,  and  may  be  disregarded  in  practice.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
figs.  1,  2,  3,  9,  and  10,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  pivotal 
point  for  the  vertical  plane  is  lower  than  in  the  former  case,  owing  to  the 
form  of  the  joint  piece  and  position  of  the  knuckle  joint.  A  movement 
around  the  horizon  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  figs. 
4,  5,  and  6,  except  when  the  clip,  d,  is  inclined  from  the  truly  vertical 
position,  when  the  optical  centre  would  describe  circles  varying  in 
diameter  according  to  the  angle  around  the  pivotal  point  of  the  hori 
zontal  plane,  as  is  indicated  by  the  plan  (fig.  3).  But  this  slight  in¬ 
accuracy  is  of  no  consequence  in  extensive  panoramic  views,  and  may  be 
disregarded  in  practice.  In  the  arrangement  indicated  by  fig.  7  a  hand 
camera  is  suggested  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  box  itself  forming  the  joint 
piece,  b.  In  this  the  camera  support,  a,  is  the  pivot  for  the  horizontal 
plane,  while  movement  on  the  vertical  plane  takes  place  on  the  line 
between  the  two  pivotal  screws,  l,  controlled  by  the  elevating  screw,  e. 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHING  BIRDS’  NESTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Before  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society,  on  Thursday,  October  7,  Mr- 
B.  A.  Burrell,  F.I.C.,  presiding,  Mr.  Archibald  C.  Beilby  delivered  his 
lecture  on  the  above  subject,  observing  that  his  title  might  well  have 
been  a  neglected  branch  of  the  art.  Those  who  reside  in  the  country 
have  the  best  opportunity  of  doing  this  work.  The  exposure  of  a  few 
plates  bring  back  thoughts  of  your  boyhood,  making  you  feel  young 
again,  but  better  able  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  works  of  nature.  It 
takes  up  a  lot  of  time  ;  but,  as  a  member  of  a  photographic  society, 
you  can  not  only  gain  pleasure  yourself,  but  entertain  and  instruct  your 
friends  too.  “  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  complete  set  of  British  birds’ 
nests.  This  season  has  been  a  poor  one  for  variety ;  plenty  of  black¬ 
birds,  but  other  kinds  were  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  Roundhay.  If  you 
are  a  naturalist,  by  all  means  photograph  the  nests  just  as  you  find 
them  in  situ,  with  a  stereoscopic  camera.  When  you  come  across  a 
nest  with  two  eggs  in,  if  you  can  add  another  of  the  same  kind  it  will 
make  a  better  picture,  and  if  it  is  in  a  safe  situation  wait  until  the  bird 
increases  the  number  to  three  or  four  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  not 
make  the  best  of  the  opportunity,  you  will  probably  lose  it,  for  with  cats, 
hawks,  rats,  weasels,  small  boys,  and  even  the  cuckoo,  they  have  a  per¬ 
fect  struggle  for  existence.  We  ought  to  value  our  feathered  friends. 
Tire  difficulties  of  photographing  a  nest  in  a  tree  of  considerable  height 
were  overcome  by  a  piece  of  apparatus,  the  joint  production  of  Mr. 
James  Taylor  and  myself.  It  consists  of  a  board  which  will  fasten  to 
a  ladder  or  branch  of  a  tree  in  any  position.  One  of  my  slides  shows 
the  support  in  position  and  in  use,  a  hand  camera,  with  focussing 
arrangement,  is  the  best  kind  to  use,  one  that  will  work  with  a  long  or 
short-focus  lens,  the  latter  being  of  most  service.  Besides  the  ordinary 
sliding-leg  tripod,  it  is  advisable  to  have  one  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  for 
me  on  the  outside  branches  of  trees.  Never  tie  a  branch  down  without 
.first  taking  out  the  eggs.  On  one  occasion  I  did,  with  about  112  pounds’ 
pressure,  and  then  found  it  was  a  little  too  low;  in  unloosing  the  rope, 
it  just  slipped  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  shooting  the  eggs  out  with  consider¬ 
able  force.  Regarding  exposure,  always  use  an  actinometer,  or  you  will 
be  certain  to  under  expose,  and  will  find  they  generally  require  from  ten 
to  forty  seconds  with  /- 22  or  /-32.  In  consequence  of  being  so  close  to 
the  object,  small  stops  are  required  to  bring  everything  into  focus  ;  it  is 
also  necessary  to  back  your  plates,  or,  better  still,  use  a  Sandell  double- 
coated  plate,  which  is  a  fairly  rapid  one. 

“  In  the  photographing  of  flowers  there  is  an  admirable  field  for  the 
gentler  sex.  In  the  near  future  we  shall  see  more  work  done  in  this 
direction.  IIow  desolate  we  should  be  if  Providence  had  not  created 
birds,  flowers,  and  even  insects.  Flowers  can  be  got  so  good  and  handy, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  not  starting  at  once.  Quantity  is  not  required;  a 
good  picture  can  be  made  with  one  or  three,  a  few  grasses  adding  ad- 
dional  charms.  We  are  also  furnished  with  flowers  all  the  year  round  ; 
in  spring  you  can  get  a  good  variety,  and  summer  gives  us  endless  choice. 
Cut  flowers  are  the  easiest  to  manipulate.  Your  velvet  focussing  cloth 
‘retched  with  dark-room  pins  will  make  a  good  background  for  lantern 
transparencies,  a  graduated  one  being  better  for  prints,  as  you  can  get 
whatever  tint  you  desire  behind  your  subject.  The  choice  of  a  receptacle 
is  important ;  a  vessel  made  of  terra  cotta  is  very  good,  also  unglazed 


porcelain,  as  you  can  give  them  a  coating  of  water  colour  any  tint  you 
wish. 

“With  a  glazed  vase,  do  not  lose  hope  ;  coat  it  all  over  with  gum  or  glue 
and  then  dredge  with  tapioca  or  sand,  and  paint  as  above  a  colour  to 
show  the  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 

“For  white  flowers,  do  not  use  an  ordinary  plate ;  the  least  over-exposure 
will  produce  halation  even  if  plate  is  backed  ;  use  a  thickly  coated  plate; 
the  Sandell  Double  Coated  are  the  best  for  all  flowers,  except  those  of  a 
buttercup  yellow.  I  must  give  the  isochromatic  plate  with  screen  credit 
for  doing  the  best  work.  Without  a  screen  I  have  found  Gloire  de  Dijon 
roses  to  halate  through  over-exposure,  while  the  leaves  were  under-ex¬ 
posed.  Helianthus  or  perennial  sunflower,  also  some  vases  of  different 
colours  are  a  very  severe  test  for  the  isochromatic  plate.  In  one  ex 
periment  with  vases  of  buff,  ultramarine,  and  terra  cotta,  I  gave  two  hours’ 
exposure  with  two  number  4  gas  burners,  using  an  isochromatic  plate 
without  screen,  and  found  it  under-exposed,  the  ultramarine  printing 
lighter  than  the  other  colours,  which  to  the  eye  should  look  darker  ;  the 
yellow  flowers  were  very  faint  on  the  negative.  Repeating  above  experi¬ 
ment  by  daylight  with  or  without  screen,  the  one  taken  with  the  screen 
excels.  The  same  subject  on  a  Sandell  plate  without  screen,  five 
minutes’  exposure  instead  of  twenty  seconds  (che  correct  time  for  ordinary 
work),  with  some  white  flowers  in  for  experiment,  came  out  without 
halation.”  The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  sixty-two  slides,  consisting  of 
nests  of  the  blackbird,  chaffinch,  duck,  hawk,  hedge-sparrow,  partridge, 
robin,  swan,  water-hen,  willow- wren  ;  and  flowers,  & c.,  were  represented 
by  baskets  of  roses,  carnations,  cycas  revoluta  (in  bloom),  gladeola  (the 
bride),  hyacinth,  lilium  auratum,  moth  orchids,  magnolia  conspicua, 
odontoglossums,  wild  flowers,  alpine  sea  holly,  also  a  hornet’s  nest 
(tenanted,  tenantless,  and  in  sections). 

- +_ - 

PHOTOGRAPHING  ANIMALS. 

The  autumn  session  of  the  Kingston  Photographic  Society  was  in¬ 
augurated  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  4,  with  a  public  lantern  lecture 
at  St.  James’s  Hall  by  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton. 

After  announcing  that  many  of  the  slides  to  be  exhibited  had  never 
been  shown  in  public  before,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  them  all  that  was  known  about  animals  within  the 
compass  of  a  dozen  evenings.  Of  the  mammalia  alone  four  thousand 
species  had  been  already  discovered,  while  there  were  thousands  more  of 
birds,  fishes,  and  insects,  all  classed  as  animals.  He  would  show  them 
some  slides  prepared  by  himself  and  explain  each  subject  briefly.  The 
first  few  pictures  represented  lions,  the  chief  of  the  flesh-eaters.  They 
were  noted  for  their  human  expression,  and  the  photograph  shown  of 
Toby,  now  at  Antwerp,  brought  out  his  good  points,  length  of  face  and 
long  white  beard.  He  was  very  good-tampered,  and  allowed  visitors  to 
pat  him.  Hannibal  II.,  now  at  Clifton,  was  noted  for  his  very  long  mane, 
but  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  artists  depicted,  that  lions  naturally 
had  long  manes.  Lions  were  very  ferocious,  even  towards  themselves, 
and  when  shot  it  was  not  unusual  for  one  to  crush  its  own  paws  in  its 
mouth.  Lions  were  still  plentiful  in  South  Africa,  where  the  settlers 
poison  them  with  arsenic.  No  pictures,  said  the  lecturer,  could  give  a 
just  idea  of  the  size  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  tiger  in  his  native 
state.  The  colouring  of  his  hide  so  nearly  matched  the  jungle  that  the 
sportsman  often  came  suddenly  upon  the  dreaded  man-eater.  It  was  not 
generally  known  that  tigers  could  swim,  but  some  time  ago  one  wa? 
found  who  regularly  swam  from  the  mainland  to  an  island,  and  was 
ultimately  captured  by  some  fishermen  in  a  net.  The  black  leopard,  of 
which  a  picture  was  shown,  was  among  the  most  ferocious  of  the  lion 
tribe,  and  there  was  no  record  of  one  ever  being  tamed.  A  very  fine 
picture  of  a  spotted  leopard  was  next  exhibited,  and  the  following  slides 
were  the  cheetah,  described  as  an  animal  between  the  cat  and  dog  tribe, 
and  the  Thibet  lynx.  The  sea-lion,  rugged  as  the  rocks  he  frequented, 
was  seen  lying  in  the  water  just  exposing  the  tip  of  his  nose,  till  a 
bird  came  on  the  scene  to  investigate,  and  was  promptly  made  a  meal  of. 
It  often  happened  that  large  stones  were  found  in  dead  sea-lions,  and  the 
lecturer  said  he  had  been  told  that  the  animal  swallowed  them  by  way  of 
ballast. 

Next  came  some  fine  portraits  of  “  elephants  a-piling  teak,”  and  the 
lecturer  had  much  to  say  regarding  the  sagacity  and  docility  of  these 
huge  animals.  After  dealing  with  the  rhinoceros,  the  lecturer  said,  in 
illustration  of  the  profits  of  animal-dealers,  he  would  mention  that  a 
Malay  tapir,  of  which  he  showed  a  photograph,  had  been  bought  for  the 
Zoological  Gardens  for  180  guineas.  Last  year  the  same  animal  had 
been  offered  to  him  in  Borneo  for  11.,  but  unhappily  he  had  not  then 
the  means  of  sending  it  home.  Zebras  closely  resemble  horses,  and  it 
had  been  thought  that  they  might  be  broken  to  harness  for  use  in  South 
Africa,  where  the  horse  could  hardly  exist.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  the  zebra  suffered  as  much  as  the  horse,  but  in  England  Lord 
Rothschild  had  succeeded  in  taming  a  pair,  and  used  them  for  his 
carriage.  The  next  slides  shown  were  highly  popular,  and  depicted 
several  famous  shire  and  race-horses.  Pictures  were  also  shown  illus¬ 
trating  how  the  ladies  of  Haiwai  rode  without  side-saddles,  and  with 
very  long  divided  skirts  reaching  to  the  ground  when  they  sat  on  the 
animal.  The  hippopotamus,  one  of  the  rarest  of  animals,  had  a  very 
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ridiculous  appearance,  for  he  could  not  move  his  neck,  and  had  to  turn 
round  whenever  he  wanted  to  see  anything  not  directly  in  front  of  him. 

In  dealing  with  the  camels  and  dromedaries,  the  lecturer  said  that 
the  latter  was  rarely  seen  in  England,  and  was  the  racehorse  of  his 
family.  He  had  been  able  to  secure  photographs  of  some  fine  drome¬ 
daries,  the  exhibition  of  which  was  greeted  with  applause.  Camels  had 
twice  the  carrying  powers  of  oxen,  and  were  useful  for  making  long 
journeys  without  food  or  water.  The  water  buffalo  was  next  described, 
and  one  of  those  photographed  had  originally  provided  milk  for  an 
Indian  prince,  but  ultimately  provided  food  for  the  lions  and  tigers  at 
the  London  Zoo,  for  during  one  very  hard  winter  animal  food  was 
scarce,  and  the  buffalo  was  sa  rificed.  Bisons,  often  mistaken  for 
buffaloes,  were  being  exterminated.  The  zebus,  of  the  same  tribe,  did 
not  low,  but  grunted,  and  in  some  countries  were  supposed  to  contain 
the  souls  of  the  departed. 

The  lecturer  had  a  deal  to  say  about  homed  cattle  generally,  and 
dealt  lucidly  with  antelopes,  elands,  and  gnus.  The  gnus  were  very 
tame,  and  a  photograph  was  thrown  on  the  screen  showing  them 
gambolling  around  the  settlers’  waggons.  The  rinderpest  was  gradually 
exterminating  these  graceful  animals,  who  formed  the  staple  diet  of  the 
African  lion,  and  consequently  the  lions  were  dying  out  as  well.  In 
Rhodesia,  owing  to  the  lack  of  food,  lions  had  taken  to  attacking  human 
beings.  The  giraffes  afforded  some  excellent  illustrations,  and  the 
lecturer  referred  to  the  pathetic  story  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes’  giraffe,  which 
was  killed  while  passing  through  the  only  railway  tunnel  in  South 
Africa,  and  in  consequence  of  which  a  very  curious  travelling  case  had 
been  devised.  A  strange  fact  about  giraffes  was  that  they  only  had  the 
same  number  of  bones  in  their  necks  as  a  human  being,  namely,  seven. 
The  Wapiti  deer  provided  some  very  good  pictures,  and,  going  on  to  the 
marsupials,  the  audience  manifested  a  deal  of  appreciation  for  some 
excellent  pictures.  The  kangaroo  is  only  found  in  Australasia.  Other 
quaint  Austialian  animals  were  the  ornithorhynchus,  a  kind  of  com 
bination  between  a  duck  and  a  mole,  and  the  echidna,  a  kind  of  por¬ 
cupine.  Tortoises  and  turtles  were  next  touched  upon,  and  incidentally 
the  lecturer  said  that  he  could  not  believe  that  M.  de  Rougemont  had 
ridden  on  a  turtle’s  back.  If  he  had,  it  was  more  wonderful  than  any¬ 
thing  else  he  had  accomplished.  The  difference  between  alligators  and 
crocodiles  was  next  demonstrated,  the  chief  point  being  that  the  latter  do 
not  show  the  fourth  tooth  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  A  very  sensational 
photograph  represented  a  man  putting  his  fingers  iuto  a  crocodile’s  eyes, 
and  this,  said  the  lecturer,  was  a  sure  way  to  prevent  a  crocoiile  attack¬ 
ing  you,  if  you  had  the  pluck  to  go  up  to  him  and  do  it.  The  lecturer 
dealt  at  great  length,  and  in  a  very  interesting  fashion,  with  the  quadru- 
mana,  which  included  the  chimpanzee,  the  silver  gibboon,  and  other 
apes.  The  slides  devoted  to  birds  were  most  interesting,  and  Mr. 
Bolton  related  an  incident  which  demonstrated  the  wonderfully  keen 
sight  possessed  by  vultures.  The  penguins  came  in  for  much  attention, 
and  one  of  the  pictures  showed  a  vast  number  of  these  birds  in  their 
native  haunts,  sitting  in  rows  like  regiments  of  soldiers.  It  was  often 
said  that  the  penguins  made  no  nests,  but  the  lecturer  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  one  on  his  travels  ;  it  consisted  of  two  pieces  of 
seaweed,  two  sticks,  and  a  few  feathers.  The  lecturer  finished  with  the 
exhibition  of  a  number  of  slides  of  the  royal  pets  at  Sandringham,  and 
its  conclusion  was  greeted  with  rounds  of  applause. 

- 4 - — 

THE  LIZ  MRS  EXHIBITION:  FDLL  PRIZE-LIST. 

We  append  the  full  prize-list  of  the  above  Exhibition  :  — 

Class  A  (open  competition  for  three  photographs,  any  subject).— 
1.  W.  M.  Warneuke,  Glasgow;  2.  J.  Charters,  London;  3.  M.  J.  Clark, 
Glasgow;  4.  N.  Mellish,  Langside  ;  5.  G.  Bird,  Bath;  6.  -J.  C.  Oliver, 
Glasgow;  7.  W.  L.  Primrose,  Ibrox;  8.  R.  MGahey,  Belfast;  9.  J.  B. 
Paterson,  Edinburgh  ;  10.  A.  H.  C.  Corder,  Brighton  ;  11.  J.  C.  Alston, 
Glasgow;  12  E.  G.  Bagwood,  London;  13.  Mr.  Evans,  Seaford  ; 
14  J  Newbigging,  jun.,  West  Kilbiide  ;  15.  W.  Muir,  Girvan  ;  16.  N. 
M  Culloch,  Whiteinch;  17.  D.  Miller,  Lenzie ;  18.  Thomas  Lupton, 
■Stirling  ;  19.  J.  R.  Robertson,  Cathcart ;  20.  Dr.  MTIarg,  Glasgow. 

Class  B  (open  competition  for  Cyclists,  for  three  photographs)  —1.  C. 
Chapman,  Pollokshields ;  2.  J  S.  Heward,  Littlehampton ;  3  R.  M. 
Mann,  Glasgow;  4.  C.  C.  Mann,  Gourock;  5  and  6  P.  Ewing,  F.L.S., 
Glasgow  ;  7  J.  Charters,  London  ;  8.  J.  Ritchie/Macduff  ;  9.  R.  T.  Ren- 
dall,  Edinburgh ;  10.  Mr.  Anderson,  Glasgow. 

Class  C  (open  competition  for  Ladies  only,  for  three  photographs,  any 
subject).— 1.  Mrs.  Aird,  Mount  Florida;  2  Miss  Fleming,  Greenock; 

3.  Miss  Haslett,  Belfast;  4.  Mrs.  M'Laren,  Helensburgh;  5.  Miss  Grim- 
stone,  London ;  6.  Mrs.  Norman  Macdonald,  Edinburgh ;  7.  Mrs. 
Bellowlees,  Glasgow;  8.  Miss  Dangerfield,  Mauchline  ;  9.  Miss  M.  Scott, 
Edinburgh  ;  10.  Mrs.  Dixon,  Ayr  ;  11.  Miss  Wilson,  Glasgow. 

Class  D  (open  competition  for  Boj  s  and  Girls,  any  subject). — 1  Agnes 
Stewart,  Girvan ;  2.  L.  H.  Wilson,  Paisley  ;  3.  J.  Macleod,  Glasgow  ; 

4.  Master  Macfarlane,  Glasgow. 

Class  E  (three  photographs,  for  Beginners  in  1898).  —1.  P.  Monroe, 
-Jamestown ;  2.  W.  A.  Gilmour,  Glasgow ;  3.  J.  Phillips,  Glasgow ; 
4.  J.  H.  Thacker,  Wallsall ;  6.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Symington,  Glasgow. 


Class  F. — 1.  William  M'Lean,  Belfast;  2.  Miss  Haslett,  Belfast; 
3.  J.  Gibson,  Edinburgh;  4.  J.  M'Cleary,  Belfast;  5.  J.  L.  Coulson, 
Glasgow. 

Class  G  — 1.  W.  L.  Primrose,  Glasgow;  2.  W.  M.  Warneuke,  Glasgow  ; 
3.  W.  L.  Primrose,  Glasgow;  4.  John  Reid,  Glasgow;  5.  Mrs.  Weir, 
Glasgow;  6.  William  Halley,  Glasgow;  7.  W.  M‘Kinnon,  Glasgow; 
8.  J.  L.  Coulson,  Glasgow;  9.  C.  B.  Orr,  Edinburgh;  10.  C.  C.  Mann, 
Glasgow. 

Special  prizes  awarded  for  single  pictures  of  outstanding  merit. 
Judges,  Messrs.  William  Goodwin,  A.  Watson,  and  A.  Lindsay  Miller. 

First  prize,  1Z.  each.— 71.  W.  J.  Marwick,  Lincoln  :  126.  W.  McLean, 
Glasgow;  130.  C.  Chapman,  Pollokshields;  139.  R.  B.  Creak,  Diss ; 
326.  J.  L.  Coulson,  Glasgow  ;  485.  A.  Cow  e,  Alloa;  489.  J.  Newbigging, 
jun.,  West  Kilbride;  589.  J.  C.  Oliver,  Glasgow;  756.  W.  H.  McGuire, 
Wexford;  913.  M  s.  A.  C.  Symington,  Glasgow. 

Second  prize,  10s.  each. — 49.  -J.  D.  Gibson,  Kingston-on-Thames; 
69.  R.  P.  Rendall,  Edinburgh  ;  116.  J  D.  Gibson,  Kingston-on-Thames; 
158.  J.  C.  Alston,  Glasgow;  162  J.  Richmond,  Cumaock,  226.  R.  W. 
Brown,  West  Calder ;  514.  J.  D.  Patterson,  Edinb  lrgh ;  563.  W.  J. 
Croall,  Edinburgh;  662.  Major  Phillips,  Glasgow;  816.  J.  Ritchie,  jun., 
Macduff. 
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MR.  WARNEUKE’S  EXHIBITION  AT  GLASGOW. 

In  connexion  with  Messrs.  Lizars’  Exhibition  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  W.  M  • 
Warneuke,  Sauchiehall- street,  Glasgow,  is  holding  a  most  successful 
“  one-man  ”  show.  The  two  extreme  galleries  have  been  allotted  to  him, 
and,  with  simple  but  appropriate  draperies  and  fully  sixty  prints,  he  ha3 
made  a  really  fine  exhibition,  and  an  exhibition,  thanks  to  Messrs. 
Lizars’  persistent  advertising,  that  is  being  seen  by  thousands.  A3  might 
be  supposed,  figure  studies  play  a  large  part  in  the  Exhibition,  but  they 
are  not  by  any  means  “  the  usual  thing  ’  so  depreciatingly  spoken  of  by 
H.  P.  Robinson ;  each  has  a  character  and  personality  of  its  own. 
Some  old  favourites  we  at  once  recognise — there  is  the  Lady  wilh  a  Veil, 
which  was  a  year  or  two  ago  a  subject  of  much  criticism  at  the  London 
shows.  Here,  under  the  title  of  A  Reaper ,  we  reidentify  a  picture  which, 
with  a  poetic  title,  won  much  praise  from  the  critics  when  it  paid  its  visit 
to  London.  It  is  good  to  thus  recognise  old  favourites,  and  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  the  creator  of  that  favourite  to  find  that  it  occupies  a  place 
in  the  memory,  and  is  hailed  with  the  satisfaction  of  an  old  friend. 
But,  without  giving  a  full  list  of  the  old  friends,  there  are  new  faces  that 
we  will  not  in  a  hurry  forget.  There  is  Madernoisell  ■,  a  charming  study 
of  a  modern  girl  in  a  modern  dress  on  the  seashore ;  this,  we  are  informed, 
is  an  enlargement  from  a  Kodak  snap- shot— it  has  certainly  been  a  happy 
one.  A  Fairy  Tal-i  is  a  delightful  picture,  simple  but  telling  ;  a  demure 
little  damsel  is  engrossed  in  the  “  fairy  tale,”  and  entirely  oblivious  of  all 
else.  The  modelling  of  the  little  face  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  the 
whole  picture  hangs  well  together.  Expectation  is  another  charming 
child  study ;  here  a  little  chubby  face  is  greeddy  devouring  a  biscuit 
while  its  friend  the  dog  watches  with  pathetic  eyes  the  disappearance  of 
the  dainty ;  the  title  is  admirably  carried  out — let  us  hope  the  dog  was 
not  disappointed.  A  Fisher  Girl  is  a  powerful  picture  ;  the  figure  is  well 
posed,  and  the  wet  sand  by  the  seashore  seems  almost  actuality  itself. 
The  girl  has  a  dreamy,  wistful  look  as  she  gazes  seawards,  where  a  mere 
strip  of  horizon  indicates  the  limitless  ocean  beyond  ;  we  expect  to  hear 
more  of  this  picture.  Besides  simple  figure  studies,  hovever,  Mr. 
Warneulre  shows  not  a  few  “landscapes  with  figures”  that  recall  the 
well-known  pictures  of  H.  P.  R  -bioson,  such  as  The  Fold,  A  Morning 
Ghat ,  Kelp  Gathering,  &c. ;  there  is  also  a  number  of  low-toned  river 
scenes,  restful  and  soothing.  Space  forbids  us  going  over  the  Exhibition 
in  detail,  but  we  return  to  our  text. 

Can  our  photographers  not  see  a  lesson  in  all  this?  How  often  do 
we  hear  grumbling  about  slack  trade?  Well,  instead  of  sitting  twirling 
their  thumbs,  let  them  get  moving  and  make  some  pictures,  photographs 
to  please  themselves,  not  their  customers,  frame  them  suitably,  send 
them  to  exhibitions  (medals  have  a  big  influence  with  some  people),  and, 
when  in  your  spare  time  you  have  got  a  sufficient  number,  run  a  “  one- 
man  ”  show  in  the  city,  town,  or  village,  in  which  you  are  situated.  It 
will  force  the  inhabitants  to  take  notice  of  you,  the  local  press  will 
review  the  show,  and  your  name  and  business  will  be  brought 
prominently  before  “all  the  people.”  Besides  this,  in  working  for  this 
Exhibition  you  will  have,  in  the  earnest  endeavour  to  provide  good  work, 
considerably  improved  your  education  and  strengthened  your  abilities  for 
better  work  in  future.  It  will  also  have  educated  your  customers  into 
appreciating  really  good  work. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

If  any  proofs  were  wanting  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  photography  in 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  they  certainiy  have  been  supplied  in 
the  vast  crowds  that  have  flocked  to  the  Fine  Art  Institute  in  Sauchiehall- 
street  during  the  last  fortnight  to  inspect  the  attractive  display  of  work 
gathered  together  in  the  Lizars  Exhibition. 

In  proof  of  the  assertion  that  these  crowds  are  not  attracted  by  the 
cinematograph  merely,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  rooms  have  been 
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thronged  by  visitors  during  the  daytime,  there  being  no  other  attraction 
than  the  photographs  upon  the  walls. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  by  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland’s  programme  in  the  past,  the  Brothers 
Ballantyne  have  done  a  good  thing  in  having  limelight  lectures  and 
lantern  entertainments  nightly  during  the  run  of  their  exhibition,  for 
such  has  given  an  amount  of  interest,  in  this  function,  to  many  who  other¬ 
wise  would  probably  not  have  seen  the  fine  photographic  display. 

The  crowds  who  have  nightly  visited  the  Exhibition  at  the  lecture  hours 
may  be  said  to  be  simply  phenomenal,  even  although  a  ticket  for  ad¬ 
mission  is  imperative. 

Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  limelight  lecturing  in  Glasgow  for 
many  years,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  members  of  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Association  and  also  Mr.  Wm.  Lang  jun., 
who  was  among  the  first  to  discern  the  benefit  arising  to  Glasgow’s  parent 
Photographic  Association  from  lectures  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
term  of  years  he  occupied  the  President’s  chair  of  the  Glasgow  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

On  vacating  his  office,  these  popular  nights  with  the  old  Society  were 
less  frequent,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  a  corresponding  decline  in  popu¬ 
larity  ensued  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Association 
stepped  in  and  filled  up  the  gap,  their  success  has  been  phenomenal. 

During  the  week  a  very  good  programme  has  been  worked  out  most 
satisfactorily  by  the  Messrs.  Lizars,  on  Saturday  night  the  Institute 
being  simply  besieged  by  eager  crowds  to  gain  admission  to  Mr.  T.  N. 
Armstrong’s  lecture  on  “  The  Clyde  from  its  Source  to  the  Sea.”  In¬ 
deed,  so  popular  has  this  lecture  become  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  that 
Mr.  Ballantj  ne  stated  from  the  platform  the  demand  for  tickets  was  so 
great  he  could  have  filled  the  hall  six  times  over.  To  relieve  the  press, 
an  extra  cinematographic  display  was  given  prior  to  the  lecture,  but  at 
least  a  thousand  visitors  had  to  leave  without  gaining  admission  to  the 
lecture  hall. 

A  fresh  departure  in  photographic  exhibitions  has  been  inaugurated  in 
Glasgow,  and  the  Messrs.  Lizars  deserve  great  credit  for  the  execution  of 
what  must  be  considered  a  bold  and  well-worked-out  scheme. 

In  Glasgow,  after  many  obstacles  to  its  introduction  into  photographic 
studios,  we  have  at  last  to  record  the  successful  introduction  of  acetylene 
gas  for  professional  portraiture.  No  doubt,  the  action  of  our  various 
insurance  companies  has  tended  to  retard  the  introduction  of  this  light 
for  practical  photography,  for  hitherto,  whenever  it  has  been  displayed 
in  Glasgow,  such  could  only  be  said  to  be  in  an  experimental  form. 
This  stage  ha«,  however,  been  passed,  and  in  one  studio  at  least  most 
excellent  results  are  being  obtained  daily,  and  in  the  near  future  there  is 
no  doubt  the  electric  light  will  have  to  take  a  back  seat  in  portraiture. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Bothwell-street,  has  from  the  very  first  taken  a 
great  interest  in  this  li^ht,  and  has  steadily  worked  to  overcome  preju¬ 
dices  and  difficulties.  In  this  he  has  succeeded,  and  now  he  is  using  the 
light  in  his  studio  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  His  arrangement  is 
simplicity  itself,  and  the  negatives  he  is  obtaining  are  well  modelled. 
Some  of  the  most  exacting  subjects,  such  as  babies  in  arms,  are  easily 
dealt  with,  the  time  of  exposure  being  reduced  to  very  nearly  that  of  day¬ 
light. 

By  a  simple  arrangement  of  folding  wings,  carrying  a  plentiful  supply 
of  burners,  a  beautifully  soft  light  can  be  directed  on  any  part  of  the 
studio.  The  lighting  may  be  stated  to  be  f-imply  perfect,  and,  now  that 
many  of  the  absurd  strictures  imposed  by  the  insurance  companies  have 
been  removed,  this  light  i3  sure  to  be  largely  adopted  by  o:hers  ;  it  is 
eminently  suitable  for  portraiture. 

A  feature  of  the  cinematographic  displays  this  winter  would  appear  to 
be  the  introduction  of  coloured  films.  To  many  this  at  first  sight  might 
appear  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Yet  it  has  been  successfully  accom¬ 
plished,  and  Messrs.  Lizars  have,  during  the  past  week,  been  showing  a 
series  of  charming  subjects,  in  which  the  films,  when  thrown  upon  the 
screen,  gave  a  most  natural  appearance  of  the  original  colours. 

There  is  no  doubt  some  subjects  are  more  suitable  to  colouring  than 
others,  but  it  can  be  done  with  the  most  gratifying  success  in  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  skirt-dancing,  where  a  change  of  tints  is  actually  delightful  to 
the  eye  from  moment  to  moment. 

- + - 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

It  is  announced  in  the  Camera  Club  Journal  that  among  the  gentlemen 
who  have  agreed  to  give  lectures  during  the  coming  session  are  :  Captain 
W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  I  Ml  S.  ;  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong, F.R.S.  ;  The 
Earl  of  ltosse,  F.R.S.  ;  Sir  Normau  Lockyer,  F.R  S.  ;  Professor  Balfour, 
Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  Alfred  East,  R.I.  ;  Linley  Sambourne,  G.  A. 
Storey,  A.B.A.  ;  Car  Thomas,  Horace  Brown,  F.R.S.  ;  A.  Plumpton, 
Ph.D.  ;  Professor  E.  Gardner,  Major  Holden,  R.A.,  F.R.S.;  James 
Cadett,  George  Davison,  Andrew  Pringle,  and  Colonel  Waterhouse.  On 
Wednesday,  October  12,  there  was  an  Exhibition  of  lantern  slides  by 
members  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Field  Club.  On  Thursday, 
October  13,  Mr.  T.  C.  Porter,  of  Eton  College,  gave  a  paper  on  “The 
Scenery  of  Niagara,  Yellowstone,  Yo-emite  (California),  and  the  Pikee 
Peak  District,  Colorado.”  On  Monday,  October  17,  Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shep¬ 
herd  will  give  a  Kcture  on  “  Reproductions  of  Paintings.”  On  Thursday, 
October  20,  the  Rev.  W.  K.  R.  Bedford,  M.A.,  will  lecture  on  “  The 


Knights  Houpitallers :  What  they  did  and  what  they  are  doing.”  Mr. 
Bedford  is  Chaplain  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England, 
and  has  made  a  special  study  of  that  religious  Order  at  Malta  aid  else¬ 
where.  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern  slides  of 
Malta,  Rhodes,  old  engravings  of  battles,  Ac.  At  7.30  p.m.,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  October  20,  the  first  House  dinner  of  the  session  will  be  given,  the 
guest  of  the  evening  being  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney.  On  Thursday, 
October  27,  Captain  E.  H.  Hills,  R.E.,  will  lecture  on  “  The  Recent 
Solar  Eclipse.”  On  Monday,  October  31,  Mr.  Law  Bros  will  give  a 
paper  on  “  Italy  and  its  Architecture.”  The  Committee  has  decided  that 
members  may  introduce  ladies  to  afternoon  tea  in  the  dining-room  from 
3  o’clock  to  6  o’clock.  About  forty  members  have  recently  been  elected 
to  the  Club. 


A  NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

In  August  of  last  year  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Treasury,  with 
Lord  Rayleigh  as  Chairman,  to  consider  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
national  physical  laboratory.  Many  eminent  scientists  were  called  as 
witnesses,  and  the  Committee,  in  their  report  just  issued,  sums  up  its 
conclusions  in  the  following  recommendations  :  — 

That  a  public  institution  should  be  founded  for  standardising  and 
verifying  instruments,  for  testing  materials,  and  for  the  determination  of 
physical  constants. 

That  the  institution  should  be  established  by  extending  the  Kew 
Observatory  in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  Richmond,  and  that  the  scheme 
should  include  the  improvement  of  the  existing  buildings,  and  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  at  some  distance  from  the  present  Observatory. 

That  the  Royal  Society  should  be  invited  to  control  the  proposed 
institution,  and  to  nominate  a  governing  body,  on  which  commercial 
interests  should  be  represented,  the  choice  of  the  members  of  such  body 
not  being  confined  to  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

That  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  governing  body ;  and  that  such  body  should  be 
consulted  by  the  Standards  Office  and  the  Electrical  Standardising 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  difficult  questions  that  may  arise 
from  time  to  time  or  as  to  proposed  modifications  or  developments. 

- ♦ - 

©ur  ©tutorial  2- a  file. 


The  Rectiflex  Finder. 

Adams  &  Co.,  26,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

This  is  one  of  Messrs.  Adams’  exhibits  at  present  on  view  at  the  Royal 
Photographic  Exhibition.  It  possesses  several  distinctly  novel  or  useful 
features  which  may  be  thus  summarised :  The  view  is  shown  the  right 
way  up  and  also  correct  from  right  to  left.  The  picture  is  thus  seen  as 
it  actually  appears.  The  finder  is  composed  of  a  solid  piece  of  glass. 
The  correct  angle  of  view  required  is  obtained.  The  reflecting  mirrors 


are  silvered  in  optical  contact  upon  the  prism  ;  thu3  there  is  no  dust  and 
no  objectionable  reflection  from  lens  surfaces.  The  same  Finder  shows 
horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  vie  as  Having  carefully  examined  one  of 
the  Rectiflex  finders  we  are  in  a  position  to  pronounce  the  foregoing 
claims  to  be  well  g  ounded.  The  Rectiflex  is  a  beautiful  production  of 
its  kind,  and  is  not  excelled  in  practical  utility  by  any  similar  instrument 
that  we  know  of.  It  is  remarkably  well  made  and  finished. 


The  “  N.  &  G.”  Camera  in  New  Zealand. 

By  Robert  B.  Walford.  Newman  &  Gruarcha,  92,  Shaftesbury-aveune,  W.C. 
The  initials  “  N.  &  G.”  applied  to  a  hand  camera  have  long  since  passed 
into  proverb  as  symbolistic  of  the  greatest  constructive  skill  allied  with 
practical  efficiency  in  instruments  of  this  character.  The  “  N.  &  G.” 
cameras  are  in  fact  by  common  consent  a  lowed  to  be  the  standard  of 
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excellence  in  such  productions.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  high  esteem 
in  which  Messrs.  Newman  &  Guardia’s  hand  cameras  are  held  must  not 
infrequently  bring  them  an  intimation  of  the  fact,  and  an  example  of 
a  very  agreeable  form  of  that  appreciation  is  before  us  as  we  write.  This 
is  a  daintily  produced  little  book  of  sixteen  pages  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Walford, 
enti.led  Th:  N.  &  G.  Camera  in  New  Zealand .  In  the  book  there  are 
thirteen  well-reproduced  illustrations  from  Mr.  Walford’s  photographs. 
The  latter  could  scarcely  be  bettered,  and  they  do  Mr.  Walford  and  his 
camera  the  greatest  credit. 


■  Siuagraphic  Atlas,  showing  the  Development  of  the  Bones  of  the 
Wrist  and  Hand. 

By  John  Poland,  P.R.C.S.  London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co  ,  15,  Watei loo-place,  S.W. 

This  series  of  skiagrams  showing  the  ossification  of  the  hand  and  the 
wrist  is  taken  from  another  work  of  Mr.  Poland’s  on  traumatic  separation 
of  the  epiphyses.  Prefatory  to  the  illustrations  the  author  gives  a 
general  description  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  the  wrist.  There  are 
nineteen  plates  from  skiagraphs  (?  or  radiographs)  taken  by  Mr.  William 
Webster  and  Mr.  Swinton,  both  experts  in  this  branch  of  work,  and  the 
results  have  been  left  untouched.  The  ages  of  the  children  experimented 
upon  range  from  twelve  months  to  seventeen  years,  the  frontispiece  being 
an  engraving  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  wrist  at  fifteen  and  a  half 
years,  all  the  bones  being  indicated  and  named.  Mr.  Poland  puts  forth 
his  Atlas  for  the  benefit  of  Rontgen-ray  workers  as  well  as  students  and 
anatomists,  and  expresses  the  hope  that,  in  the  near  future,  all  the  bones 
of  the  body  may  be  thus  portrayed.  It  would  appear  that  the  evolution 
of  ossification,  as  indicated  by  radiography,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
theories  hitherto  held.  Mr.  Poland’s  Skiagraphic  Atlas  is  obviously 
of  very  great  use  to  those  engaged  in  X  ray  work.  Books  of  scientific 
interest,  such  as  this,  are  rapidly  displacing  the  somewhat  shallow  and 
sensational  productions  which  Professor  Rontgen’s  celebrated  memoir 
gave  rise  to  at  the  outset,  and  Mr.  Poland’s  contributions  to  the  practical 
applications  of  Rontgen’s  discovery  are  not  the  least  valuable  that  have 
‘been  made.  This  Skiagraphic  Atlas  will,  doubtless,  be  highly  appreciated. 


Specimens  of  Christmas  Cards. 

Thomas  Illingworth  &  Co.,  5,  Soho-street,  W.O. 

The  specimens  of  cards  Messrs.  Illingworth  place  before  us  for  our 
inspection  range  in  size  from  pocket  Kodak  up  to  half-plate.  The  designs 
in  all  cases  are  extremely  graceful,  and  the  colouring  adopted  is  in  the 
highest  degree  artistic.  Certainly  nothing  having  more  elegance  and 
good  taste  than  these  specimens  could  be  desired  for  Christmas  cards. 


The  Illustrated  Annual  of  Microscopy. 

London :  Published  by  Percy  Lnnd,  Humphries,  &  Co.,  Amen-coruer,  E.C. 

There  is  no  editor’s  name  on  the  title-page  of  this  capitally  produced 
book — a  very  curious  omission,  the  more  so  as  the  volume  is  obviously 
the  work  of  an  experienced  hand.  The  Annual  extends  to  164  pages,  and 
has  many  illustrations.  The  principal  articles  are  “  The  Microscope  in 
1897,”  by  Dr.  Henri  van  Heurck,  a  valuable  little  guide  in  itself;  “  Multi¬ 
colour  Illumination,”  by  Julius  Rheinberg ;  “  Aehromatics  versus 

Apochromatics,”  by  Edmund  J.  Spitta ;  and  “  The  Elementary  Theory 
of  the  Microscope,”  by  Mr.  Conrad  Beck,  occupying  nearly  fifty  pages  of 
the  book,  which  appeals  to  microscopists  and  photo-micrographers  alike. 
To  those  of  our  readers  interested  in  either  branch  of  the  subject  we  can 
recommend  this  valuable  book. 

- - -♦> - 

JLrlng  aith  ftotesL 

Messrs.  E.  &  A.  Conway,  of  Monnow-street,  Monmouth,  inform  us  that 
they  have  a  dark  room  for  the  use  of  tourists  and  amateur  photogr  iphers. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society  have  fixed  January  21,  1899,  as 
tho  date  of  their  Third  Annual  Dinner,  at  the  Montpelier,  Choumert-road, 
Peckham,  S.E. 

The  Hackney  Exhibition, — We  are  asked  to  announce  that  entry  forms 
are  due  by  or  before  October  22.  The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Berwick. 

1  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited. — The  Secretary  of  the  Company  writes:  “I 
have  pleasure  in  notifying  you  that  the  above  Company  has  pail  an  interim 
dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30  last.” 

Royal  Photographic  Society.-— Photo-mechanical  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
October  18,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m.  ‘'On  New  Methods  of 
Developing  Daguerreotype  Plates,”  by  Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  I.S. C. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  October  19,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Beginners’  Night.  “Stereoscopic  Photography,”  by  Mr.  J.  Nesbit.  All  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  branch  of  photography  are  cordially  invited.  Yisitois  are 
admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club  on  the  personal  introduction  of  a  member, 
cr  by  invitation  cards  which  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  R.  Stretton,  4, 
Queen-street-place,  E.C.)  will  be  pleased  to  forward  on  application. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.— At  the  list  meeting  of  this  Society 
the  Chairman  intimated  that  two  medals  would  be  given  during  this  session 
by  Mr.  James  Hay  and  Mr.  G.  Clelland,  for  papers  dealing  with  the  theoretical 
side  of  photography. 

Fire  ! — Photo,  Limited,  of  72  and  74,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  London,  W.C., 
inform  us  that,  a  fire  having  taken  place  on  the  adjoining  premises  and  spread 
to  their  works,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  stock  of  mounts,  specialities,  &c.,  is 
seriously  damaged  by  fire  and  water.  They  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to 
execute  orders  by  the  20th  inst. 

The  Yorkshire  Exhibition. — We  are  asked  to  announce  that  particulars 
of  exhibits  should  reach  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  at  13,  Cht sham-street,  Bradford, 
not  later  than  October  22,  and  all  pictures  should  be  delivered  not  later  than 
November  1,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Yorkshire  Photographic 
Exhibition,  City  Art  Gallery,  Bradford. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  H.  Sherman,  of  Milwaukee,  is  announced  as 
having  occurred  on  September  7,  at  his  home  in  that  city.  Mr.  Sherman  was 
one  of  the  veteran  photographers  of  the  West,  and  a  man  who  was  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  At  one  time  h:s  name  was 
frequently  appended  to  articles  in  this  Journal  and  our  Almanac. 

There  appeared  in  the  Optician  and  Photographic  Trades  Review,  of  the 
29th  ult.,  a  paper  entitled  “On  the  Construction  of  Photographic  Lenses,”  by 
Mr.  Conrad  Beck.  The  impression  has  been  created  that  this  was  a  new  con¬ 
tribution  on  the  subject  by  the  author,  whereas  it  should  have  been  stated 
that  the  excellent  essay  originally  appeared  so  far  back  as  1889  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  therefore  naturally  contains  statements 
which  are  not  accurate  in  view  of  modern  developments. 

Since  the  collapse  of  the  Wolverhampton  Photographic  Society  last  year, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  general  body  of  members,  some  of 
the  leading  workers  in  the  late  Soc.ety  have  bem  trjing  to  unite  for  the 
common  advantage  until  better  times.  The  result  is  that  a  new  Society  has 
been  formed  for  a  limited  number  of  photographers  who  have  made  sufficient 
advance  in  their  work.  The  Society  has  been  christened  the  Wolverhampton 
Camera  Club,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  H.  Holcroft,  Parkdale. 

An  Alleged  Bogus  Canvasser. — At  the  Liverpool  County  Police  Court  on 
the  7th  inst.,  Roland  Bailey,  alias  Cotton,  alias  Harrison,  was  charged  with 
having,  by  means  of  false  pretences,  obtained  on  different  dates,  small  sums  of 
money,  amounting  in  ad,  to  6s.,  from  Sarah  Ann  Charnock.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner  presented  himself  at  the  house  of 
prosecutrix,  and  stated  that  he  had  come  from  Mr.  Joseph  Addison,  photo¬ 
grapher,  of  London-road,  L  verpool,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  to  take  the 
place  of  a  former  canvasser,  to  collect  instalments  for  a  6s.  coupon  for  a 
photograph.  The  prosecutiix  paid  him  sums  amounting  in  all  to  6s.,  and, 
upon  presenting  herself  at  Mr.  Addison’s  studio,  was  informed  that  Bailey 
was  not  in  his  employ,  having  been  discharged  in  September,  and  that  he 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  money  referred  to.  The  accused  was  re¬ 
manded  in  order  that  further  inquiries  might  be  made. 

Luminous  Sugar. — There  are  phenomena  attending  the  formation  of 
crystals  which,  says  the  Lancet,  are  apparently  quite  distinct  from  chemical 
action.  When,  for  example,  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is 
allowed  to  cool,  the  act  of  crystallisation  is  accompanied  by  a  flash  of  light. 
As  each  crystal  forms  there  is  a  short,  sharp  glow,  indicating  the  release  of  a 
certain  amount  of  latent  energy  in  the  form  of  light  radiation.  A  related 
phenomenon  would  seem  to  be  the  case  when  two  pieces  of  cane  sugar  are 
quickly  rubbed  together.  The  flash  is  perfectly  distinct  and  bluish- w7hite  in 
colour,  the  light  extending  into  the  substance  itself  far  below  the  surface. 
Some  interesting  experiments  on  this  manifestation  have  recently  been  made 
by  Mr.  J.  Burke,  the  results  of  which  were  communicated  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  Science  at  Bristol.  By  mounting  discs 
of  loaf-sugar  on  a  lathe  and  projecting  a  hammer  on  the  rotating  surface,  an 
almost  continuous  luminosity  was  obtained.  The  wearing  away  of  the  sugar 
is  compensated  for  by  arranging  a  gradual  approach  of  the  piece  to  the  hammer 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  amount  of  sugar  scraped  away.  In  this  way  the 
spectrum  has  been  observed  and  photographed.  From  these  observations  it 
would  appear  that  the  luminosity  cannot  be  due  to  the  particles  of  sugar 
becoming  red-hot  or  white-hot  by  the  impacts,  the  indication  being  that  the 
light  produced  is  due  either  to  some  change  in  the  configuration  of  the  crystals 
of  sugar,  or  to  some  sort  of  chemical  action  set  up  between  the  sugar  and  the 
surrounding  air  at  the  freshly  formed  surface.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
surrounding  medium  does  not  seem  to  affect  either  the  colour  or  intensity  of 
luminosity  suggests  that  the  effect  is  not  due  to  any  influence  of  a  chemical 
nature  of  the  surrounding  medium  on  the  sugar,  but  favours  the  formtr  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  luminosity  is  due  to  some  structural  disturbance  in  the  sugar 
itself.  This  ingenious  and  pretty  study  is  being  pursued  further,  and  the 
results  should  lead  to  some  interesting  observations.  Light  is  so  often  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  physical  change  that  it  is  probable  some  day  we  shall  derive  it  for 
illuminating  purposes  in  a  totally  different,  much  simpler,  and  less  clumsy 
way  than  obtains  at  present. 

Transparencies  for  Enlarged  Negatives. — When  making  transparencies 
for  enlarged  negatives  the  means  employed  must  depend  on  the  density  of  the 
original  negative.  When  it  is  of  good  density,  a  carbon  transparency  is  usually 
made  ;  but  the  negative  may  perhaps  be  too  dense  or  too  thin  to  give  a  good 
carbon  transparency,  and,  besides,  many  people  do  not  care  to  buy  sensitive 
tissue  for  enlarging  one  or  two  negatives.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  sen¬ 
sitise  the  tissue  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  negatives  of  almost  any  density  ; 
but  fewr  photographers,  except  those  who  use  large  quantities,  will  go  to  the 
trouble  of  sensitising  their  own  tis  .ue,  and  prefer  to  fall  bick  upon  ordinary 
dry  plates  or  perhaps  lantern  plites.  As  there  is  such  a  large  choice  as 
regards  speed  and  power  of  giving  density,  this  plan  is  a  very  good  and  con¬ 
venient  one,  as  it  is  possible  to  entirely  alter  the  character  of  the  large  negative 
as  compared  with  the  original  by  a  judicious  choice  of  plate.  This  latitude  is 
so  great  that  it  is  possible  by  using  a  plrte  of  such  a  speed  as  the  Hford 
Empress  to  produce  a  transparency  by  contact  that  will  give  a  broad,  soft 
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diffused  tffect  in  the  large  negative,  from  an  original  that  was  hard  and 
chalky.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  brilliant  large 
negative  from  a  small  one,  sharply  focussed,  but  thin  or  misty  from  over¬ 
exposure  or  smoky  atmosphere,  by  using  an  Ilford  Process  plate.  I  have 
recently  had  such  a  case,  in  which  the  original  was  so  hazy  from  smoke, 
although  of  good  density,  that  a  brilliant  print,  either  in  silver  or  bromide, 
could  not  be  made  from  it.  There  was  no  possibility  of  securing  a  better  nega¬ 
tive  on  a  clearer  day,  as  the  photograph  was  a  record  of  building  operations  on 
a  certain  date,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  large  brilliant  print  from  it,  such 
as  the  contractor  loves.  A  transparency  was  first  made  on  an  ordinary  plate, 
but  the  large  negative  was  not  as  clear  as  was  necessary.  Another  transparency 
was  made  on  a  Process  plate,  by  exposing  it  by  contact  for  fifteen  seconds  to 
a  sixteen-candle  incandescent  electric  lamp  (about  the  same  power  as  a  good 
gas  flame),  and  developing  to  considerable  density.  By  reducing  with  weak 
ferricyanide  and  hypo  a  clear,  bright  transparency  was  obtained,  in  which  the 
distant  details  were  clear  and  distinct ;  the  large  negative  was  then  made, 
giving  a  silver  print  which  showed  no  signs  of  having  been  taken  from  an 
enlarged  negative.  It  might  have  been  from  a  direct  negative.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  absence  of  grain  in  the  transparency,  as  the  deposit  of  silver 
in  the  Process  plate  is  extremely  fine  in  grain.  When  working  from  a  rather 
thin  negative  a  Special  lantern  plate  may  be  used,  from  a  negative  of  fair 
average  density  an  Ordinary  plate  will  give  a  good  result,  and  for  a  very 
dense  one  a  quick  plate,  like  the  Empress,  is  best. — Harold  Baker,  in 
Photographic  Scraps. 

- - — * - - 

liatynt  Hetog. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  werejnade  between  Sept.mber  26  and 

October  1,  1898  : — 

Colour  Photography. — No.  20,417.  “Improvements  relating  to  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Coloured  Pictures  by  Photography.”  Communii’ated  by 
the  International  Color-Photo  Company.  Complete  specification.  H. 
B.  Lake. 

Animated  Photography. — No.  20,433.  “Improvements  in  Connexion  with 
the  Reproduction  of  so-called  Animated  Photographs.”  M.  Luhn. 

Projection  Apparatus. — No.  20,542.  “  Improvements  in  Automatic  Optical 

Projection  Apparatus  or  Lanterns.”  Communicated  by  L.  Penkala.  H. 
H.  Leigh. 

Developing  Troughs. — No.  20,593.  “  Improvements  in  Developing  Troughs 

for  Photographic  Plates.”  L.  Gaumont. 

Cinematograph  Apparatus. — No.  20,603.  “Improvements  in  or  relating 
to  Cinematograph  Apparatus.”  Communicated  by  G.  Bagrachow.  W. 
P.  Thompson. 

Changing  Boxes. — No.  20,615.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Charging 
Boxes.”  T.  Miller. 

Lantern  Slides. — No.  20,660.  “  Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Slides 

for  Optical  Lanterns.”  L.  Errera. 

- ♦ - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


October. 

. 

Name  of  Society. 

17 . 

17 . 

Camera  Club . 

17 . 

North  Middlesex  . 

17 . 

South  London  . 

18 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

18 . 

Bootle . 

1« . 

Gospel  Oak  .  . 

18 . 

Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

18  . 

Lewisham  . 

18 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  .. 

19 . 

19 . 

K  nnston-on-Thamea . 

lo . 

Leeds  Camera  Clnb . 

19  . 

Photographic  Club . 

19 .  .  ... 

Woodford  . 

20 . 

A  shtou-uuder-  Ly  ne . 

20 . 

Camera  Clnb . 

20 . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

20 . 

22 

South  London  . 

Subject. 


Fair  Life.  Lewis  Midland,  F.Z  S. 
j  Reproductions  of  Paintings.  E.  Sanger 
I  shephei  d. 

Carbon  P  inting.  J.  0!  S.  Mummery. 
Some  American  Methods,  Photographic 
and  PhAo  mechanical  H.  Snowden 
Ward. 

(  Demonstration  upon  the  Use  and  Mani- 
-<  pulation  of  the  Limelight  Optical 
(  Lantern.  W.  Bateman. 

J  Demonstration  on  Wellington  &  Ward’s 
1  Bromide  P  i  pers. 

Developing  Competition. 

The  C  mcasus.  G.  Yeld,  M.A 
Exposure  and  Development.  0.  Churchill. 
On  New  Methods  of  Level  ping  Daguerreo¬ 
type  Plates.  Colonel  J.  Waterhouse, 
I.S.O. 

(  Lantern  Evening :  Trial  Night  for  Mem- 
bers’  Shdes  likely  to  be  acceptable 
j  for  Display  at  the  Public  Rail  in 
(  November  or  December. 

Working  up  Negatives.  Albert  Hill. 
Annual  Dinner. 

Stereoscopic  Pho'ography.  J.  Nesbit. 
Annual  Mt  eting  ■.  Election  of  Officers,  &c. 
Meeting  for  Conversation,  &c. 

(  The  Knigh's  Hospitallers  :  What  they  did 
■(  and  what  they  are  now  doing.  Rev. 
(  W.  K.  R  Bedford,  M.A. 
j  Mountaineering  from  a  Woman’s  Point 
I  of  Vww  Mrs.  E.  Main. 

Lan'ern  Night. 

/E'cursion:  Greenwich  Park.  Le..der, 
\  F.  Goddard. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

October  11,— Ordinary  Meeting, — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
K.T.,  F.  R.S.  (President),  in  the  Chair. 

New  Mimbers,  &c. 

Eighteen  candidates  for  membership  wire  nominated,  and  four  new  members 
were  elected.  It  was  announced  that  the  Kingston-on-Thames  and  District 
Photographic  Society  had  been  admitted  to  affiliation. 

Presentation  of  Medals. 

The  President  presented  the  medals  awarded  at  the  Exhibition  to  Mr.  G.  E. 
Tliompsou  (for  No.  360,  Threshing  Wheat — Le  Puy,  France),  and  to  Mr. 
W.  Edwin  Brewerton  (for  No.  419,  Still  Life,  a  print  in  three  colours).  He 
asked  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  forward  the  medals  awarded  to  the  following 
exhibitors,  who  were  unable  to  be  present  :  Mr.  W.  J.  Warren  (No.  21,  London 
in  December )  Mr.  W.  A.  Fraser  (No.  67,  A  Wet  Night — Columbus  Circle ), 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Baynton  (No.  255,  Norwich  Cathedral),  and  Miss  Mathilde 
Weil  (No.  329,  Polly).  The  President  congratulated  the  prize-winners  upon 
their  success,  and  expressed  his  great  pleasure  that  medals  had  been  awarded 
to  two  of  our  Amer'can  cousins,  Miss  Weil  and  Mr.  Fraser  ;  he  regarded  this 
as  a  very  satisfactory  event,  and  was  sure  the  Society  would  extend  a  hearty 
welcome  to  those  exhibitors  if  they  shouli  at  any  time  visit  England. 

The  President  on  the  Exhibition. 

The  President  proceeded  :  So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  what  has  app  ared- 
in  the  press  and  from  my  friends,  the  general  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  the- 
Exhibition  is  quite  as  good  as  any  that  has  been  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  with  this  view  I  cordially  concur.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  things  to  which,  with  your  permission,  I  wish  to  draw 
attention.  Our  Society  is,  or  should  be,  founded  upon  the  widest  possible 
basis,  so  that  all  who  exercise  the  art  and  craft  of  photography  may  find  in  it 
a  place.  To  their  honour,  very  many  of  our  members  by  the  exercise  of  their 
profession  bring  food  and  raiment  to  their  households  ;  to  this  end  they  must 
look  not  only  to  the  carefully  thought-out  wo  k  of  art  with  which  we  are  here 
so  familiar,  but  also  to  the  important  factor  the  patron— the  order  from  the- 
British  public,  and  to  that  production  which  will  cause  the  British  public  to- 
buy,  and,  having  once  bought,  to  come  again.  I  would  draw  attention  to  two 
classes  of  work.  I  believe  that  fully  half  the  plates  that  are  exposed  are 
exposed  for  portraiture,  and  yet  you  may  look  in  vain  upon  the  walls  of  this 
Exhibition  for  any  examples  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  is  more 
than  one  school  of  portraiture.  What  we  see  are,  and  should  be,  appreciated 
by  the  trained  eye,  but  are  not,  I  think,  such  as  would  be  appreciated  by  the- 
general  public.  Again,  as  a  traveller  about  the  world,  I,  with  others,  take- 
great  pleasure  in  looking  over  view  scraps,  which  carry  me  back  in 
thought  to  bygone  days.  Such  photographs  are,  or  should  be,  clean,  clear, 
delineations  of  the  places  which  they  represent  ;  call  thtm,  if  you  will,  aids  or 
short  cuts  to  memory,  still  they  serve  their  end,  they  are  in  much  demand, 
and  yet  they  are  wanting  on  our  walls.  The  commercial  side  of  photography 
is  undeniably  of  deep  importance,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  and  honour  of  our 
Society  to  aid  and  foster  it.  From  my  observation,  and  from  inquiries  which 
I  have  made,  I  gather  that  the  majority  of  the  public  look  primarily  to 
definition,  and  to  what  they  call  evidence  of  finish — that  is,  probably,  a  glazed 
surface  ;  and  I  attribute  thr  large  falling  away  of  the  two  classes  to  which  I 
have  alluded — portraits  and  view  scraps — to  the  almost  invariable  use  in  the 
Exhibition  of  rough-surface  papers  to  the  exclusion  of  gelatino-chloride, 
which,  for  power  of  giving  exqui.-ite  definition  is  second  only  to  the  positive 
on  glass.  I  think  I  hear  you  sum  up  my  words  in  low,  but  I  hope  indulgent, 
tones  as  heresy  ;  but,  though  I  now  address  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
growing  school,  and  I  admire  the  splendid  work  that  they  contribute,  I 
venture  to  remind  the  Society  that  this  is  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  large 
majority  of  these  who  make  and  buy  photographs,  that  we  are  catholic  in  our 
aims,  and  that  bread  an&ibutter  are  really  of  importance  in  the  battle  of  life. 

The  Presidential  Address. 

Lord  Crawford  then  delivered  the  President’s  annual  address,  in  'he 
course  of  which  he  said  :  I  propose  to  address  mystlf,  with  all  the  weight  of’ 
responsibility  that  you  have  imposed  upon  me  as  your  President,  not  to  youe 
alone,  but  beyond  you  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  to  the  public  at 
large.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  of  late  years  the  attention  of 
the  country  has  been  very  strongly  applied  to  the  spread  of  education,  and 
that  Parliament  has  not  hesitated  to  impose  somewhat  heavy  taxation  for  its 
advancement.  Great  encouragement  has  thus  been  given  to  local  museums  and 
free  public  libraries  ;  and,  admirable  as  these  institutions  are  in  their  com¬ 
pleteness,  yet  of  necessity  is  it  that  vast  numbers  of  the  finest  objects  cannot 
be  represented  in  them  as  originals.  For  some  years  past  I  have  been- 
endeavouring  to  get  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  set  up  an  establishment— 
primarily  devoted  to  photography — for  the  service  of  the  public  museums,  so- 
that  faithful  reproductions  of  objects  of  beauty  and  rarity  might  be  spread 
widely  over  the  country,  and  in  order  that  what  is  now  inaccessible,  save  to  a 
few,  might  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  As  you  may  naturally  believe,, 
my  connexion  with  the  British  Museum  renders  me  familiar  with  this  want. 
No  week  passes  without  some  request  being  made  to  the  authorities  for  per¬ 
mission  to  photograph  some  object  or  another ;  this  entails  considerable 
trouble  to  our  limited  staff,  not  to  speak  of  expense,  and  this  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  is  not  of  necessity  for  the  public  or  general  advantage,  for  the- 
negatives  obtained  are  to  a  great  extent  only  utilised  for  the  private  purposes 
of  the  persons  who  take  them.  The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  are  tnlly 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  photography,  and  all  the  publications  they  is.-ue  uie- 
now  copiously  illustrated  by  this  means.  I  would  ui  g^  that  an  establishment 
such  as  I  have  suggested  should  be  attached  to  the  Museum,  ard  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  year’s  experience  of  its  working  would  lead  Her  Majesty 
Government  to  extend  its  scope  so  that  it  should  serve  the  wants  of  otGr  and 
equally  important  collections,  e.g. ,  the  National  Gallery,  the  Tate  Gallery, 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  the  Geological  Museum,  and  similar  institu¬ 
tions  in  London,  The  South  Kensington  Museum  has  already  recognised  lass 
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importance  of  this  matter,  and  has  taken  action  to  a  limited  extent.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  were  the  Government  to  set  up  this 
establishment,  it  would,  within  a  very  short  time,  be  self-supporting,  and  this 
is  the  point  to  which  they  give  their  chief  attention.  Admirable  results  have 
been  attained  in  Berlin  and  Munich,  where  Government  departments  have 
been  devoted  to  this  work.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  the  dis- 
cuss'on  of  details,  but  if  we  can  manage  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  public  the  action 
of  the  Government  may  be  looked  for  in  due  course,  and  the  cause  of  education 
will  be  advanced  and  we  photographers  will  receive  State  recognition. 

Lord  Crawford  and  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his 
address,  and  the  motion  having  been,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  was 
supported  by 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  who  urged  Lord  Crawford  not  to  entertain  for 
one  moment  the  idea  of  resigning  the  Presidency  of  the  Society  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.  The  address  just  delivered  furnished  a  spe  ial  reason  why, 
upon  public  grounds  and  in  the  interests  of  photography,  he  should  retain  for 
a  further  period  the  office  he  had  held  with  so  much  distinction. 

Mr.  Swan  added  that  the  present  exceedingly  flourishing  condition  of  the 
Society  was  largely  due  to  the  valuable  assistance  which  had  been  rendered  by 
Lord  Crawford  ;  and  he  added  to  the  vote  of  thanks  an  expression  of  the  hope 
that  he  would  accept  office  for  another  year. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  explained  that  for  many 
years  past  he  had  been  compelled  to  reside  abroad  during  the  winter  months  ; 
and,  although,  in  consequence  of  his  re-election  as  President,  he  stayed  in 
England  last  year,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  leave  here,  and 
he  had,  in  fact,  booked  his  passage  to  Egypt.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  also 
that  the  office  should  not  be  held  for  more  than  two  years  in  succession  by  the 
same  person.  After  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  he  might  be  again  at  the  service 
of  the  Society,  if  that  were  the  wish  of  the  members,  but,  for  the  reasons  he 
had  mentioned,  he  would  be  unable  to  stand  for  re-election  at  the  close  of  the 
current  year. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  hoped  that  Lord  Crawford  would  upon  further  consideration 
feel  that  the  appeal  of  the  Society  was  irresistible,  and  that  the  success  of  the 
important  scheme  alluded  to  in  his  address  would  be  materially  furthered  if 
he  were  able  to  approach  the  Government  as  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society. 

The  President  said  that  as  the  subject  had  been  brought  forward  in  so  kind 
and  forcible  a  manner,  he  would  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  Society,  although, 
in  the  event  of  his  re  election,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  ask  for  leave  of 
absence  during  the  winter  months.  His  Lordship’s  decision  was  received  with 
acclamation,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

October  6, — Mr.  J  E.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  the  two  prints  toned  in  his  formate  bath, 
without  either  gold,  platinum,  or  lead,  to  which  he  had  made  reference  on 
another  occasion.  The  prints  were  decidedly  toned,  and  by  daylight  were  said 
to  be  pleasing  in  colour.  A  brief  sketch  was  given  of  a  projected  experiment, 
with  a  view  to  discover  what  action  silver  chloride  and  formate  of  soda,  in  a 
hypo  bath,  would  have  upon  a  print.  Mr.  Henderson  was  anxious  to  learn  the 
reason  for  the  alteration  in  the  colour  of  a  toned  print,  when  placed  in  the 
fixing  bath,  to  a  foxy  tint,  which  later  on  gave  place  to  the  original  colour  of 
the  unfixed  print.  His  experiments,  he  hoped,  would  throw  some  light 
upon  it. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  showed  the  result  of  a  three-and-a-half  hours’ exposure  to 
the  light  of  the  lull  moon,  at /-16,  on  an  ordinary  plate.  Though  obviously 
underdone,  there  was  considerable  detail  in  the  picture. 

Pyro  soda  Development. 

Mr.  Ben  Edwards  read  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  as  applied  to  negatives 
and  lantern  slides,  his  remarks  being  very  forcibly  illustrated  by  comparative 
slides  shown  upon  the  screen.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  developer 
was  becoming  increasingly  used  year  by  year,  as  its  great  capabilities  became 
more  widely  known,  but  it  was  only  those  who  had  made  it  a  study  who  could 
frilly  appreciate  its  full  value.  As  a  proof  of  its  latitude,  exposures  of  or.e, 
thirty,  and  sixty  seconds  were  shown,  giving  results  of  surprising  similarity. 
For  ordinary  work  the  author  preferred  his  developer  to  be  without  either 
bromide  or  sulphite.  Of  course,  both  were  valuable  aids,  but  had  to  be  used 
with  discretion.  His  formula  had  included  metabisulphite  of  soda,  but  Mr. 
Edwards  has  now  substituted  the  potassium  salt,  which  is  not  contaminated 
with  iron.  He  objected  to  sulphite  on  account  of  its  grey  image,  which  was 
inferior  to  a  coloured  image  in  printing  value.  His  objection  to  bromide  was 
that  it  cut  out  detail  and  built  up  density  in  the  high  lights,  with  the  obvious 
result  that  the  natural  clouds  of  a  picture  could  not  be  printed  without  shading 
the  negative.  In  his  own  practice  he  secured  detail  first,  and  obtained  density 
by  continued  development,  as  seen  in  the  examples  shown.  Mr.  Edwards  next 
showed  to  what  extent  over-exposure  was  to  be  corrected  by  bromide.  For 
this  purpose  he  showed,  in  section,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  certain 
exposure  and  normal  development,  each  step  denoting  a  different  density. 
Increased  exposure  brings  about  a  shallowing  of  the  steps  as  shown,  the 
correction  by  bromide  cutting  them  away  again,  but  deeper  and  broader,  with 
a  consequent  shortening  of  scale.  Exposures  were  shown  of  one,  thirty,  and 
!  sixty  seconds’  duration,  developed  so  as  to  match  as  nearly  as  possible.  The 
longest  exposure  was  developed  with  the  soda  in  double  normal  strength  and 
|  thirty  minims  of  ten  per  cent,  bromide  per  ounce.  It  was  said  that,  when 
more  than  ten  minims  of  bromide  are  necessary,  the  alkali  has  to  be  increased  ; 
more  soda,  more  density  ;  less  soda,  less  density.  In  lantern-slide  work  a  good 
deal  of  fashion  manifests  itself.  Black,  purple,  and  brown  tones,  in  turn  take 
to  themselves  first  place,  but,  as  there  were  all  the  suggestions  that  the  present 
would  be  a  brown  season,  this  colour  for  slides  had  received  the  author’s  par¬ 
ticular  attention.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  extra  water  and  some  bromide, 


the  developers  for  negatives  and  slides  have  little  difference.  A  reduction  cf 
soda  and  the  omission  of  bromide  gives  warmer  tints  and  a  softer  effect  as  a 
rule.  A  slide  was  shown  with  a  rather  heavy  and  obtrusive  shadow,  but  by 
altering  the  colour  it  became  less  marked.  Considerable  scope  is  afforded  in 
slide  making  for  those  with  a  motion  of  effect,  a  point  which  was  enforced  by 
the  slides  which  followed.  With  hard  negatives  a  weakened  developer  pro¬ 
duces  softer  results.  One  of  the  slides  was  obviously  from  an  under-exposed 
negative,  but  by  leaving  out  the  bromide  the  improvement  was  wry  marked,, 
exposure  and  time  of  development  remaining  the  same.  The  formulae  referred 
to  throughout  are  those  prescrib.-d  for  Thomas’s  plates. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  promised  to  continue  his  paper  on  October  20,  with  a  few 
hints  on  the  production  of  warm  from  cold  tones  by  a  redevelopment  process^- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

October  5, — Mr.  Birt  Acres  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  a  previous  discussion  upon  celluloid  film  defects;, 
said  that  until  about  a  year  ago  he  had  been  getting  thoroughly  seasoned  and 
reliable  film,  but  now,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  great  demand  caused  by  the 
increased  use  of  animated  photography,  he  found  that  he  no  longer  got  such 
well-seasoned  material.  It  was  very  important  that  celluloid  should  be 
thoroughly  matured  before  coatiDg,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  American 
Company  he  could  say  that,  well  seasoned,  it  was  as  reliable  as  glass.  The 
Chairman  then  offered  to  give  a  demonstration  of  a  new  apparatus  for  animated 
photography  which  he  had  completed.  His  idea  in  constructing  it  had  been  to 
encourage  those  photographers  who  were  not  possissed  of  unlimited  means  and 
large  premises  to  take  up  this  branch  of  photography,  for  which  class  of  a 
worker  he  thought  he  had  devised  a  specially  appropriate  machine.  It  was  in 
no  sense  a  showman's  machine,  but  more  suited  to  drawing-room  displays, 
required  little  room  and  offered  no  risk  of  fire.  He  would  accompany  his 
exhibition  with  a  demonstration  of  the  development  and  printing  of  the- 
films. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth  &  Co.  had  on  view  a  couple  of  their  Pcco 
cameras.  The  special  features  of  these  cameras  consist  in  their  extreme¬ 
compactness  when  folded  up  out  of  use,  an  adjustable  double  swing  back, 
adaptability  to  roll- holders  or  double  dark  slides,  rising  and  sliding  front,  and 
reversing  view-finder  and  level  combined.  Provision  is  made  for  use  upon 
tripod  or  cycle,  in  addition  to  the  hand.  The  view-finder  fulSls,  as  stated,  the 
duties  of  a  level,  a  small  marble  being  introduced  into  the  finder  and  allowed 
to  run  freely  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  ground  glass,  denoting  that  the- 
camera  is  level  when  it  rests  exactly  where  two  lines,  ruled  at  right  angles, 
cut  each  other. 

The  Chairman  described  a  very  efficient  levelling  device  for  use  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  finder,  where  no  objection  was  raised  to  the  latter  being  so 
large  as  two  inches  square.  A  small  weighted  picce  of  brass  is  suspended  so 
that,  when  the  camera  is  level,  its  image  is  seen  quite  sharply,  while,  if  tilted 
downwards,  it  is  thrown  out  of  focus,  and  if  backward  it  comes  into  touch  with* 
the  glass. 

There  was  a  large  selection  of  Busch  lenses  for  examination,  sent  by  the 
Rathenower  Optische  Industrie- Anstalt,  and  including  the  rapid,  portrait  and 
detective  Aplanat  series,  the  wide  -  angle  Pantoscop,  portrait  lenses  after 
Petzval’s  formula,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra  showed  the  Verascope  hand  stereoscopic 
camera,  with  magazine  and  twelve  plates,  and  the  viewing  stereoscope  for  the 
same.  The  picture  taken  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  standard  stereoscopic- 
slide,  but  loses  nothing  on  this  account  when  seen  in  the  stereoscope  provided 
for  the  purpose. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  regular  Wednesday  evening  meetings  were 
reinaugurated  on  the  5th  inst.,  when  the  President  of  the  Club  (Mr.  Hector 
Maclean,  F.G.S. ),  as  usual,  marked  the  occasion  by  addressiug  a  few  words  to* 
the  members  assembled,  who  nun  bered  between  twenty  and  thirty.  In  the- 
course  of  his  observations  he  dwelt  upon  the  conspicuous  success  which  had 
marked  the  summer  outings,  and  cittd  Tonbridge,  Kingswood,  Penshurst, 
Broomhill,  and  Earl  Crawford’s  reception  as  notable  for  large  gatherings  and 
pleasant  times.  The  good  show  made  by  the  Club  at  the  Photographic  Exhi¬ 
bition  arranged  at  the  Town  Hall  in  June  by  the  Science  Congress  was  next 
referred  to,  and  the  regrettable  accident  which  has  overtaken  the  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rog.  rs,  spoken  of  with  much  sympathy.  Mr.  Rogers  was, 
however,  congratulated  upon  winning  a  first-prize  medal  for  a  gum  print  in  an 
open  competition,  and  for  obtaining  prominent  positions  for  the  same  kind  of 
print  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  of  the  Salon.  This 
notable  success  was  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  Mr  Packham’s  persistent 
advocacy  of  gum  bichromate,  and  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Club  to 
all  efforts  in  the  direction  of  aesthetic  photography.  Having  adverted  to  the 
great  photographic  displays  now  open,  to  the  arrangements  of  the  coming 
season,  and  urged  upon  members  to  enter  for  a  novel  and  an  important  photo¬ 
graphic  competition  which  the  Club  had  instituted,  the  President  proceeded, 
to  call  upon  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  to  address  the  gathering  on  the  subject  of 

Interior  Photography. 

Mr.  Sandell  began  by  pointing  out  differences  which  divide  interior  'rom  ex¬ 
terior  photography,  of  which  the  chief  came  uuder  the  headi1  gs  of  (1)  illumi¬ 
nation,  (2)  apparatus,  (3)  exposure,  and  (4)  development.  Illumination  is  apt 
to  be  feeble  in  general  amount,  and  characteiised  by  over-much  contrast.  TLe 
apparatus  advised  includes  a  square  bellows  camera,  if  possible  one  lined  with 
black  velvet,  otherwise  scattered  light  reflected  from  the  bellows  i-  likely  to- 
impair  the  brilliancy  of  the  shadows  of  the  negative.  The  longest-,' 'ocus  lens- 
available  should  always  be  used.  Respecting  lenses,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  W.A.,  whilst  having  great  depth,  lacks  flatness  of  field;  it  should  „ 
therefore,  not  be  used  on,  say,  a  reredos.  The  R.R.  lens,  whilst  enjoying  good 
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definition  over  the  whole  of  any  desired  plane,  is  less  capable  of  sharply  de¬ 
fining  a  series  of  planes.  In  using  a  W.  A.,  it  is  best  to  focus  upon  the  distance 
of  an  interior  ;  with  the  R.  R.  the  focus  should  be  on  the  middle  distance. 
The  distinction  between  halation  and  atmospheric  illumination  was  insisted 
upon,  and  illustrated  by  means  of  a  number  of  20  x  15  interiors,  selected  from 
some  fifty  or  more  of  Mr.  Sandell’s  taking,  which  he  had  brought  to  emphasise 
his  argu  nents.  These  were  much  admired,  being  exceptionally  fine  examples 
of  interior  work.  A  number  of  questions  having  been  asked,  and  comments 
made  by  Messrs.  Isaac,  Holland,  Emms,  Wratten,  Dales,  and  Watson, 

Focussing  by  Scale. 

Tne  President  advocated  the  frequent  utility  of  focussing  to  scale  when  doing 
interior  work,  more  especially  when  important  architectural  features  were  not 
the  main  portion  of  the  view.  Many  had  abandoned  focussing  by  scale  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  the  scale  was  incorrect,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
most  people  were  unable  to  judge  short  distances  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
Few  could  with  certainty  decide  as  to  whether  an  object  were  seven  or  nine 
feet  away  ;  a  mistake  of  two  feet  at  the  above  distances  would  be  fatal  to  ob¬ 
taining  sharp  definition  at  a  good  working  aperture.  The  remedies  were 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  one  should  test  the  accuracy  of  the  focussing 
scale  by  trial  on  objects,  the  distances  of  which  from  the  lens  were  known. 
Secondly,  in  usL.g  the  focussing  scale  upon  objects  within  fifteen  feet,  the 
actual  distance  should  in  every  instance  not  be  guessed,  but  be  measured, 
preferably  by  means  of  a  tape  measure,  failing  which,  by  pacing  the  inter¬ 
vening  distance.  To  illustrate  the  advantages  of  scale  focussing,  Mr.  Maclean 
handei  round  a  print  thus  obtained  of  a  man  at  a  machine  at  nine  feet  from 
the  lens.  The  subject  was  so  dark  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  image  on 
the  ground  glass.  Moreover,  in  order  to  take  the  subject  in  its  entirety,  it 
was  necessary  to  stand  the  camera  with  its  back  touching  a  wall,  a  position  in 
which  the  ground  glass  could  not  possibly  be  inspected.  The  print  in  question 
was  generally  considered  an  admirable  example  of  accurate  focussing. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. —October  4,  Mr.  C.  F.  Fleetwood  pre¬ 
siding. — The  principal  item  in  the  evening’s  programme  was  the  lantern 
lecture  on 

Architectural  Photography 

by  Mr.  J.  H.  Avery,  and  its  value  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Avery 
was  present  at  the  meeting  and  read  the  lecture  itself.  Much  valuable  advice 
was  given  in  the  paper,  and  supplemented  by  Mr.  Avery  in  the  subsequent 
discussion.  A  useful  rule  for  the  estimation  of  exposure  in  interiors  was  as 
follows  :  Place  the  head  under  the  focussing  cloth  for  about  a  minute  in  order 
to  get  accustomed  to  the  light,  and  then  observe  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass.  On  stopping  dswn  until  the  image  be  just  barely  visible,  the  required 
exposure  would  be  ten  minutes  for  that  particular  stop. 

Lewisham  Camera  Club. —October  4. — About  400  members  and  friends 
were  present  to  view  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s  series  of  lantern  slides,  entitled 

Ajaccio  or  Corsica  to  Date. 

The  characteristics  of  this  place  and  its  inhabitants  were  well  depicted  by  the 
splendid  photographs  of  street  scenes,  public  building-:,  churches,  residences, 
and  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  were  shown  on  the  screen.  As 
the  slides  were  passed  through  the  lantern  Mr.  Henderson  briefly  described 
them,  his  historical  particulars  and  remarks  on  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  people  being  much  appreciated  ;  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
him  at  the  close  of  a  very  interesting  evening. 

Bootle  Photographic  Society. — On  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  4th  inst., 
Mr.  W.  T.  Wright  opened  the  winter  session  of  the  above  Society  with  a 
demonstration  on  “  Lantern  Slides  by  Contact  and  Reduction.”  About  twenty 
members  were  present,  who  evinced  keen  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  Wright  made  two  slides  by  contact  and  two  by  reduction,  on  Sandell’s 
lantern  plates,  and  developed  with  ten  per  cent,  solutions  of  quinol,  carbonate 
of  sodi,  and  bromide  of  potassium.  He  b.lieves  in  full  expoaure  and  quick 
development ;  if  development  be  prolonged,  yellow  stains  appear  which  cannot 
be  got  rid  of.  A  vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  the  President  ( Mr.  E.  T.  Cockerham), 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Brewster  (Vice-President),  and  carried  unanimously, 
concluded  the  meeting. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — October  5,  the  President  (Mr.  W.  J.  Warren)  in  the 
cluur. — A  Lrge  gathering  (140)  of  the  members  assembled  to  hear  Mr. 
Harold  Baker,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  give  his 
lecture  on 

Portraiture, 

a  subj  .  t  on  which  he  is  a  high  authority.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a 
■v;ries  Of  about  forty  lantern  slides.  Mr.  Baker  showed  first  the  importance 
of  the  depth  of  colour  of  the  background  with  regird  to  the  sitter,  and  the 
ditlerent  effects  of  a  white,  a  grey,  and  a  black  background.  The  exposure  of 
the  sitter  was  the  same  with  each,  but  the  resulting  portrait  was  strikingly 
different.  The  depth  of  the  background  must  depend  on  the  lighting  of  the 
jutter,  an  1  the  lighting,  again,  must  be  suitable  to  the  sitter,  for  what  would 
a  piradng  effect  to  one  would  be  totally  unsuitable  to  another.  In  posing, 
\i  '  pb'btol  6ie  camera  made  a  great  difference,  and  produced  great  variations. 
.Mi.  Baker  condemned  all  aitilicial  positions.  Everything  should  appear  to  be 
natural  .and  all  art  in  posing  must  be  carefully  concealed.  The  position  of 
the  hands  was  often  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  should  be  arranged  to  give  a 
'i*;w  rather  than  a  full  view  of  them,  the  latter  tending  to  exaggerate 
then  i  dative  siz  •.  Avoid  all  elaborate  surroundings  or  accessories  ;  they  were 
unnecessary,  and  often  spoiled  the  effects.  Good  results  were  to  be  obtained 
in  ordinary  rooms,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  light  and  shade  as 
■  On  the  focussing  screen  are  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  photograph,  while 
the  shadow  side  of  the  face  is  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  the  reflecting 
8[  V,’  n'  ‘'“‘J  vv  1  tH  exp  isures,  \lr.  Baker  said  that,  if  a  sitter  could  remain 
s.ul,  a  truer  and  more  lifelike  expression  was  obtained  by  a  longer  exposure 
'  i  in  a  sho.  t  one.  The  expression  of  the  face  might  change  without  per- 
vpti  de  movement  _>f  the  features,  but  such  sitters  were  ra  e.  Use  the  largest 


stop  possible  and  bring  the  swing  back  into  play,  to  bring  parts  into  focus 
where  necessary.  Develop  to  produce  a  soft,  thin  negative,  and  use  a  quicker 
plate  than  would  be  used  for  outdoor  work.  Earnest  workers,  and  all  who 
wished  to  take  portraits  well,  said  Mr.  Baker,  should  study  the  works  of  the 
best  artists  and  photographers,  such  as  Van  der  Weyde,  F.  Hollyer, 
W.  Crooke,  and  Craig  Annan.  Go  to  all  the  best  exhibitions  within  reach  ; 
never  be  content  with  what  you  have  done,  but  examine  the  work  for  its  faults 
and  try  to  remedy  them.  In  concluding,  Mr.  Baker  showed  a  slide  from  one 
of  his  pet  negatives,  which  might  be  used  as  a  lesson.  It  cost  him  more  than 
a  year’s  work  and  experimenting  before  obtaining  the  desired  result.  There¬ 
fore  they  must  have  patience  and  try  again  and  again.  The  last  monthly 
excursion  of  the  season,  to  Adel,  took  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  a  large 
muster  of  members  being  present,  accompanied  by  the  President  (Mr.  Harold 
Baker),  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Tindall,  B.A.  Mr.  Tindall  showed  the  members  how 
best  to  obtain  pictures  as  distinct  from  photographs.  He  afterwards  enter¬ 
tained  them  to  a  substantial  tea,  for  which  he  was  tendered  a  very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks . 


Rotherham  Photographic  Society.— The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  was  held 

on  Tuesday  night,  October  4,  Mr.  J.  Leadbeater  presiding.  There  was  a  good 
attendance.  Mr.  Hemmingway  (Hon.  Secretary)  presented  the  report  which 
recorded  progress,  both  financially  and  in  the  quality  of  work  done  by 
members.  The  average  number  present  at  the  seventeen  ordinary  and  special 
meetings  had  been  14T8.  The  programme  had  proved  both  attractive  and 
instructive,  the  chief  event  of  the  year  having  been  the  Annual  (ninth) 
Exhibition  which  was  much  appreciated  by  the  townspeople,  and  yielded  a 
satisfactory  addition  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. — Mr.  A.  S  Lyth  (Hon. 
Treasurer)  read  the  statement  of  accounts  The  balance  in  hand  was  19L  35.  3c l. 
Officers  were  chosen  as  under  President  :  Dr.  F.  B.  Judge  Baldwin.  —  Vice- 
Presidents  :  Messrs.  E.  Isle  Hubbard,  J.  Leadbeater  and  J.  Turner. — Hon. 
Treasurer :  Mr.  A.  S.  Lyth. — Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  H.  C.  Hemmingway. — 
Offier  members  of  Council  :  Messrs.  W.  Firth,  E.  C.  Parkin,  F.  Oldham,  J. 
Caseldine,  and  J.  C.  Cox.  Mr.  C.  E  Parkin  was  appointed  Assistant  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  Mr,  F.  Oldham  Hon.  Librarian.  Four  new  m.mhers  were 
elected . 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  at  the  Masonic  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  4,  the  President 
(Mr.  G.  Tomlinson)  in  the  chair.  The  balance-sheet  showed  the  Society  to  be 
in  a  sound  position,  financially.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuiDg 
year  resulted  as  foil  nvs  : — President:  Mr.  G.  Tomlinson. — Vice-Presidents : 
Soarham  Camp,  G.  H.  Day,  J.  H.  Lygo. — Council :  Messrs.  D.  C.  Brookes, 
W.  T.  Furniss,  W.  H.  Hill,  C.  H.  Pearce,  and  J.  W.  Lister. — Reporter : 
J.  W.  Copley. — Librarian  :  Mr.  T.  G.  Hibbert. — Secretary :  G.  W.  B’affiwell. 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  J.  Smith. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. —October  5. —The  President  in  his 

opening  address  congratulated  the  memb.TS  on  the  progress  made  during  the 
past  session,  when  there  had  been  a  net  increase  of  over  fifty  members  and 
a  revenue  surplus  of  30L  He  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  the  present  session  the 
membership  would  be  over  500,  and  that  before  long  they  would  be 
able  to  acquire  larger  and  more  commodious  premises.  In  speaking  of  the 
lines  on  which  the  Society  and  the  members  individually  might  achieve  pro¬ 
gress,  he  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  a  small  and  compact  camera  for  field 
work,  employing  the  finest  Jena  glass  lenses,  which  would  enable  enlargement 
to  almost  any  desired  size  being  successfully  undertaken.  The  worker  who 
was  in  earnest  instead  of  aiming  at  the  possession  of  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  prints  which,  having  little  inherent  interest,  had  no  abiding  value,  should 
study  a  specific  subject  and  have  his  work  dominated  by  some  general  idea. 
E  unburgh  afforded  abundant  material  for  work  on  these  lines,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Society  should  undertake,  as  a  body,  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
from  the  romantic,  histoiic,  and  picturesque  points  of  view.  From  the 
negatives  so  obtained.  an  admirable  collection  of  pictures  could  be  formed 
illustrative  of  the  Edinburgh  of  to-day,  and  tuese  might  form  a  section  of  an 
Exhibition  in  the  city  on  a  larg  >r  scale  than  had  been  held  for  some  y-ars. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Eddington  pointed  out  the  lines  on  which  artistic  progres¬ 
sion  in  photography  was  to  be  achieved,  advocating  the  avoidance  of  undue 
detail  and  emphasising  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  unity  of  effect  and 
simplicity  of  style  as  essentials  of  any  great  and  lasting  work.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  could  not  aspire  to  reproduce  nature  on  the  lines  of  the  landscape 
painter,  but,  while  compelled  to  the  use  of  monochrome,  he  could  study  the 
suitability  of  the  colour  he  did  employ  to  the  subject  he  desired  to  reproduce, 
and  this,  with  graduation  of  tone  and  skilful  composition,  will  enable  him  to 
produce  a  picture  that  was  not  without  claim  to  rank  as  a  work  of  art. 


- - - - — - - — 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

October  14-No v.  5  ...  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  W. 

Craigie,  C amera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

„  14-Nov.  12...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover-square,  W. 

November  15-18  ... ...  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones, 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

,,  15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

,,  24  .  Ludlow.  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  H.  Williams,  Guild¬ 

hall,  Ludlow. 

,,  23-26  _ _  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

!899. 

March  4-11  .  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen, 

27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 


October  14,  1898] 
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CoviT&pon&ntce. 


%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


PACKING  PLATES  FOR  EXPORT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  amount  of  trouble,  loss,  and  annoyance  traceable  to 
the  bad  packing  of  dry  plates  is,  to  those  who  attempt  to  practise  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  tropics,  very  great,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  recognised 
at  home. 

If  they  are  bought  in  card  boxes,  they  as  often  as  not,  even  when  sent 
out  in  a  tin- lined  case,  arrive  in  a  spotted  condition,  and  in  any  case 
only  last  a  few  weeks.  When  ordered  in  tins,  the  position  is  only  slightly 
better,  for  the  tins  are  seldom  air-tight,  and  no  sort  of  care  is  taken  to 
dry  the  packets  before  tinning  them,  so  that  the  plates  get  ruined  even  in 
good  tins.  The  tins  are  always  clumsy,  ill-made,  and  exceedingly 
dear.  A  hammer  and  cold  chisel  is  required  to  open  them,  as  they  are 
so  stupidly  made  that  a  common  tin  opener  cannot  be  used  without 
damage  to  the  plates.  For  these  unsuitable  packages  a  charge  of  a 
shilling  or  so  per  packet  of  plates  is  made.  The  aggravating  part  of 
it  is  that  one  gets  one’s  tobacoo,  sardines,  biscuits,  butter,  and  other 
provisions,  in  carefully  made  air-tight  tins,  so  contrived  that  they 
may  be  opened  without  any  trouble  by  merely  pulling  off  a  strip  of 
metal,  turning  the  lid  round,  or  some  other  simple  means.  The  cost 
of  some  of  these  things  is  actually  less  than  plate- makers  charge  for 
their  tins  alone. 

To  the  professional,  amateur  and  dealer  in  the  East  and  Far  East 
this  is  the  most  important  subject  there  is  connected  with  photography. 
Dealers  are  simply  afraid  to  stock  plates,  as  they  have  so  many  losses 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  ask  a  prohibitive  price  for  the  plates 
they  might  be  able  to  sell  while  in  condition. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  continually  happcn'ng, 
a  few  days  ago  I  wanted  to  take  a  photograph,  so  opened  a  tin  of  plates 
and  made  two  exposures ;  both  were  useless,  so  I  opened  a  second  tin, 
by  another  maker,  and  again  exposed  with  the  same  results.  I  was  thus 
out  of  pocket  about  twenty-five  shillings,  and  did  not  get  a  picture.  The 
plates  cost  nine  shillings  and  sixpence  per  dozen,  plus  two  shillings  for 
the  tins,  besides  the  cost  of  freight,  packing,  &c. 

Plates  for  export  should  be  packed  in  carefully  stoved  papers  and 
boxes,  and  tinned  while  still  warm,  in  well-made  and  tested  tins,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  a  cover  fitting  on  one  end  aud  sealed  by  a  strip  of  metal 
soldered  on  to  the  junction  of  the  cover  and  tin,  with  a  key  to  open  it  by. 
On  no  condition  should  soldering  fluid  be  used  in  the  manufacture  or 
sealing  of  the  tins,  as  in  a  very  short  time  it  rusts  holes  right  through 
them.  If  paper  is  used  to  separate  the  plates,  it  should  be  previously 
baked  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  destroy  the  fungoid  spores  on  it, 
before  use.  No  gum  or  paste  should  be  employed  in  doing  up  the 
packets,  as  it,  of  course,  introduces  moisture  at  once,  and,  in  most  cases, 
mould  spores  by  the  thousand  as  well. 

For  export  it  is  useless  to  put  up  any  plates  which  will  not  stand  a 
temperature  of  90°  Fahr.  without  frilling  or  melting. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

F.  Z.  S. 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— If  not  too  late,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  suggest 
that  some  one  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  should  give  amateurs  of 
modern  date  an  article  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac 
on  the  matter  of  second-hand  lenses. 

If  possible  to  spare  space,  a  list  of  the  names  of  makers  who  have 
passed  away,  and  whose  goods  may  still  be  had  second-hand,  and  a 
resume  of  the  quality  of  such  lenses,  would  be  a  very  acceptable  piece  of 
information. 

Second-hand  goods  of  this  class  are  occasionally  in  the  market,  but,  as 
amateurs  generally  have  no  knowledge  of  the  status  of  the  maker  as  an 
optician,  I  have  no  doubt  many  a  useful  bargain  is  missed. — I  am,  yonrs, 
&c.,  J.  H.  Sharman. 

25,  Walkley -street,  Walkley,  Sheffield,  October  4,  1898, 

[If  our  correspondent  will  procure  the  late  Mr.  Traill  Taylor’s 
book  on  The  Optics  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Lenses,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Paternoster- square,  he  will  obtain  much 
useful  information  on  the  subject  he  writes  of. — Eds.] 


WASHING  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Re  the  many  discussions  in  The  British  Journal  or 
Photography  as  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  thoroughly  wash  all 
traces  of  hypo  out  of  gelatino-chloride  and  albumen  paper. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  this  method.  After  fixing 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  hypo  4  ounces  to  every  20  ounces  of 
water  to  each  sheet  of  paper,  several  rapid  changes  in  deep  porcelain 
dishes  with  water  running. 

Next,  prints  placed  on  glass  to  drain  while  hands  and  dishes  are  well  / 
soaped  previous  to  again  washing  quickly  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
before  mounting. 

Albumen  prints  after  fixing  have  many  changes  for  half  an  hour  in 
warm  water. 

Prints  on  both  papers  finished  over  six  years  ago  are  still  as  good  as 
when  mounted.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  P. 

[The  method  described  should  answer  well  in  practice ;  but,  if 
anything,  it  errs  on  the  side  of  excessive  washing. — Ed.] 


A  PLATE  BACKING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  trying  a  new  plate  backing.  It  is  a  mixture, 
of  kerosene  oil  and  lamp  black.  For  copying,  process  work,  and  all 
studio  work  it  is  A  1 ;  even  for  outdoor  work  it  will  serve  by  simply 
laying  on  a  sheet  of  paper  to  prevent  it  running  or  messing  slides.  Its 
appearance  is — well,  I  fancy  it  must  be  the  identical  stuff  used  by  the 
Evil  One  to  decorate  his  drawing-room. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Pachmarhi,  September  22,  1898.  H.  Hands. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  A  SPIRIT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  F.  R.  A.  S.,”  in  his  statement  about  a  certain  remark¬ 
able  photograph  mentioned  in  your  issue  of  September  16,  has  not  been 
correctly  informed  about  certain  details.  I  have  a  copy  of  this  photo¬ 
graph  in  my  possession,  and  know  all  the  circumstances  in  connexion 
with  its  having  been  taken.  The  lady  who  took  the  photograph  was  in 
no  way  related  to  the  supposed  figure  in  the  chair.  She,  with  her  sister, 
occupied  the  house  only  for  a  time,  and  during  this  time  the  photograph, 
was  taken.  I  should  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  on  this  (to 
me)  interesting  subject. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  C.  H.  H. 

October  5,  1898. 


AINTREE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  would  remind  your  readers  that  our  Fifth  Annual 
Exhibition  opens  on  the  23rd  prox.,  and  that  all  entries  must  be  in  my 
hands  by  November  12. 

From  all  appearances  our  Exhibition  this  year  promises  to  be  a  great 
advance  on  our  previous  shows. 

Shall  be  pleased  to  forward  full  particulars  on  recept  of  post  card. 

An  Invitation  Section  is  being  arranged,  for  which  I  have  received  a 
number  of  acceptances. 

A  special  feature  will  be  the  illuminations  by  the  Fowler  Acetylene 
Gas  Company,  who  are  undertaking  the  lighting  for  both  pictures  and 
slides. 

Trusting  you  can  find  room  for  this  letter  in  your  valuable  paper,  I 
am,  yours,  &c. ,  Darley  Travis. 

St.  John's-road,  Fazakerley,  October  7,  1S98. 


glttsitonsS  to  €om£poittrcnt$. 


#  *  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London ,  IF.  C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

*  *  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
*shoidd  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 

street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

A.  L.  Dawson,  17,  High-street,  Kirkcaldy.— Photograph  of  Rev.  Bruce  Beveridge 
Bcgg,  D.D. 

J.  L.  Tabb,  22,  Keir-s‘.reet,  Barnsley.— Tico  photographs  of  the  Old  Tluatye  Regal 
Barnsl  y,  Yorkshire. 
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M.  Leech,  28  and  30,  Roe-street,  Macclesfield.— Three  photographs  of  Wm.  Bromley 
Davenpor Esq.,  M.P.for  Macclesfield 

R.  T.  Watson,  461,  Anlaby-road,  Hull. — Photographic  group  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  Brown 
and  J.  Tunnicliffe,  with  their  record  score. 

A.  Lipffiitz,  41,  Cheetham  Hill-road,  Mancheste". — Photograph  of  lithographic  print 
published  by  Rabinowitch,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

J.  Smith,  7,  George-street,  Stroud,  Glos. — Three  photographs  of  laying  found  \tion- 
s tone  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Nailsworth,  Glos.,  with  masonic  ceremony,  by  Right 
Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hicks-Beach. 


C.  Bogg  (Malton). — Of  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  W. 

W.  S.  A.  Very  good  work  indeed.  We  have  returned  the  specimens. 

W.  A.  (Partick)— The  results  seem  very  good.  We  shall  be  glad  to  inspect 
the  machine. 

W.  T.  Smith. — See  under  “Forthcoming  Exhibitions”  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Journal. 

A.  Z. — If  you  address  your  query  to  the  Prestwich  Manufacturing  Company, 
High-road,  Tottenham,  you  will  doubtless  get  satisfactory  replies  to 
your  questions. 

S. — A  letter  to  the  Eastman  Company  might  bring  the  desired  information,  as 
we  believe  the  photometer  is  used  at  their  works.  We  are  sorry  we  find 
it  impossible  to  give  the  figures. 

R.  B.  Newton. — As  regards  portraits,  we  know  of  no  source.  For  home  and 
foreign  scenery,  address  Messrs.  Levy,  Rue  Louis  le  Grand,  Paris,  and 
Messrs.  Seaman  &  Sons,  Chesterfield. 

C.  W.  P.  (Blacklieath). — Many  thanks.  The  matter  was  referred  to  in  our 
Correspondence  columns  earlier  in  the  year.  We  entirely  agree  with 
you  ;  but  such  an  absurd  state  of  things  requires  dealing  with  by  an 
authoritative  body  representing  the  profession. 

Collodion. — Abney's  Photography  with  Emulsions,  published  by  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.,  Fetter -lane,  will  give  you  the  desired  information  ;  but  your 
better  plan  would  be  to  spend  an  afternoon  at  the  Patent  Office,  or  the 
British  Museum,  and  consult  the  indices  of  our  back  volumes. 

Collotype  and  Process  Work. — P.  Stuart.  Unless  we  knew  the  scale  upon 
which  you  propose  to  work,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  cost  of  plant  for  working  either  process.  Get  Winstone  &  Sons, 
or  Penrose’s  catalogues,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  form  your  own 
estimate. 

Glossy  Prints. — R.  P.  We  know  of  no  form  of  rolling  press  or  burnisher 
that  will  give  the  same  degree  of  gloss  as  that  obtained  by  squeegeeing 
the  prints  upon  gla«s  and  mounting  them  while  on  the  plate.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  such  press  or  burnisher  could  be 
made. 

Freckles. — Negro.  Powdering  the  face  of  sitters  to  hide  freckles  is  very 
seldom  done  now  by  professional  photographers.  In  bad  cases  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  are  sometimes  employed,  ant  they  ameliorate  the 
trouble  to  a  great  extent.  As  a  rule,  the  freckles  are  overcome  by  the 
retoucher. 

Boiling  Water. — H.  Watson.  That  is  quite  right,  water  does  boil  at  80°, 
but  that  is  according  to  the  Reaumur  scale,  which  is  equal  to  212°  of 
Fahrenheit  scale,  or  100°  by  the  Centigrade  scale.  It  is  the  Fahrenheit 
scale  that  is  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  though  the  Centigrade 
is  frequently  used  now  by  English  chemists. 

Patent. — R.  Robertson.  The  price  of  that  is  the  same  as  all  other  specifica¬ 
tions  now  are ;  that  is,  eightpence ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  the 
specification  is  long  or  short,  or  how  many  drawings  there  may  be  in 
them.  They  are  all  of  one  uniform  price.  Provisional  specifications, 
unless  the  patent  is  completed,  are  not  published  at  all. 

The  Sight. — Retoucher.  You  certainly  require  some  aid  to  your  eyes,  and, 
from  what  you  describe,  we  should  advise  you  to  lose  no  time  in  obtain¬ 
ing  it.  Better  consult  an  oculist,  and,  if  your  means  will  not  permit 
of  a  private  one,  go  to  one  or  other  of  the  eye  hospitals— either  that  in 
Moorfields  or  the  one  at  Charing  Cross.  We  fancy  you  are  suffering 
from  astigmatism. 

Position  of  Lens. — T.  Wym\n.  In  enlarging  from  a  small  negative  by  day¬ 
light,  or  indeed  any  other  light,  if  the  lens  be  a  symmetrical  one,  that 
is,  the  front  and  back  combinations  alike  as  in  the  rapid  rectilinears,  it 
matters  not  which  is  next  the  negative ;  but  with  a  portrait,  or  similar 
lens,  the  back  combination  should  always  be  next  the  negative,  as  it  was 
when  the  latter  was  taken. 

Discoloured  Lens. — H.  Sawtkll  says:  “I  have  an  old  portrait  lens, 
bearing  the  name  of  a  French  house,  one  of  the  glasses  of  which  has  a 
yellowish  iridescent  appearance,”  and  asks  how  it  can  be  cleaned  off  ?— 
It  can  only  be  removed  by  repolishing  the  surface,  and  that  had  best  be 
done  by  the  maker.  However,  if  the  lens  be  left  as  it  is,  it  will  make 
no  practical  difference  in  its  working. 

\  Regular  Reader  says  :  “  I  think  I  might  be  able  to  add  to  my  income  by 
sending  to  papers  instantaneous  photographs  of  street  scenes  and  so  on  ; 
would  these  people  merely  want  the  negatives  or  prints,  and  what 
would  be  about  the  usual  price  ?  ” — In  reply  :  This  would  be  entirely  a 
matter  of  arrangement  depending  upon  the  value  of  the  photographs. 
Prints  only  would  be  needed.  The  Copyright  Union  suggest  a 
minimum  fee  of  10s.  6c l.  A  visit  to  the  editorial  offices  of  the 
illustrated  press,  with  a  few  of  the  photographs  alluded  to,  will  teach 
our  correspondent  more  of  the  way  in  which  this  business  is  conducted 
than  we  could  by  devoting  columns  of  our  space  to  the  subject. 


Photographing  Wine  Cellar.— P.  R.  0.  F.  The  best  sugge  tion  we  can 
make  is  to  u«e  flashlights  ;  using  two — one  with  double  the  power  of 
the  other,  and  fired  simultaneously  They  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
larger  charge  will  give  the  dominant  light  on  the  barrels,  while  the 
smaller  one  serves  to  soften  the  shadows.  Of  course,  the  lights  should 
be  so  arranged  that  they  do  not  directly  reach  the  lens. 

Distraint. — Anxious.  We  do  not  recollect  anything  about  such  advertise¬ 
ment.  We  do  not,  however,  see  how  the  creditors  of  another  person 
can  distrain  on  your  goods  ;  that  is,  if  they  are  your  bona  fide  property. 
But,  if  you  have  only  rented  them  of  the  debtor,  the  case  will  be 
different.  Much  will  depend  on  the  terms  upon  which  you  took  the 
premises,  which  are  not  stated.  The  best  thing  to  do  will,  probably,  be 
to  consult  a  solicitor  on  the  matter. 

Increasing  Angle  of  Lens.— P.  Good  well  writes :  “I  have  a  rapi 
rectilinear  lens,  which  is  a  very"  fine  one  and  is  exceedingly  rapid  ;  but 
it  does  not  include  so  wide  an  angle  as  I  often  want,  i  am  told  by  a 
friend  that,  if  I  have  the  tube  shortened  considerably,  it  will  include  a 
wider  angle.  Is  that  correct  ?  ” — Yes  ;  by  bringing  the  lenses  closer 
together  it  will  cover  a  larger  plate,  and  consequently,  on  that,  include 
a  wider  angle  ;  but  under  those  circumstances  a  small  stop  must  be 
used,  and  the  lens  would  no  longer  be  a  rapid  one.  We  should  advise 
you  not  to  tamper  with  the  lens  you  have,  but  to  get  a  shorter-focus  one 
that,  with  a  smaller  aperture,  will  cover  the  size  plate  you  are  now 
using. 

Transferred  Prints. — Country  Photographer  asks:  “Will  you  please 
favour  me  with  your  opinion  of  whether  there  is  value  in  a  process  by 
which  carbon  prints  can  be  easily  transferred  to  note-paper  or  similar 
surfaces  ?  Or  say  if  you  know  of  any  such  process  having  been 
practised  or  p'blished.  The  means  used  to  effect  the  transfer  of 
specimens  enclosed  I  believe  to  be  new,  and  particularly  adaptable  for 
small  work  ? " — The  prints  are  interesting  but,  as  the  method  used  for 
transferring  is  not  given  we,  of  course  I  cannot  say  if  it  is  new  or  not.  j 
There  a"e  different  methods  of  transferring,  some  of  which  yield  better 
results  than  those  enclosed.  Probably  this  method  could  be  made  to  i 
yield  better  results  with  more  experience  in  its  working. 

Silver  in  Paper. — Argentometer  writes :  “  Can  you  inform  me  through  the 
Correspondence  column  of  your  paper  about  the  quantity  of  silver 
nitrate  absorbed  by  an  ordinary  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  after 
floating  for  the  usual  three  minutes  on  a  bath  of  an  average  strength, 
and  approximate  value  of  same?” — It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a  1 
question  as  this,  as  the  quantity  of  silver  required  depends  upon  the  j 
proportion  of  chloride  in  the  albumen,  and  its  thickness.  Again,  “a 
bath  of  average  strength  ”  means  nothing.  If  our  correspondent  wishes  1 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  silver  consumed  with  a  given  paper,  and  | 
bath  of  a  given  strength,  let  him  sensitise  a  quire  of  the  paper  on  the 
bath,  and  note  how  much  solution  has  been  taken  up.  Then,  knowing  i 
its  strength,  divide  the  quantity  by  twenty-four,  and  that  will  give  the 
proportion  of  silver  per  sheet. 

Copyright  Views  writes  :  “  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  answer  the 
following  questions.  1.  A  publishing  firm  bought  ninety  views  (prints) 
for  51.  5s. ,  had  process  blocks  made  from  some  of  them  (about  sixty), 
and  issued  them  in  the  form  of  an  album  with  descriptive  matter,  and  j 
gave  their  word  that  photographer’s  name  should  appear  underneath 
each  one.  Have  they  (the  firm)  the  right  to  publish  these  views  over 
and  over  again,  or,  in  other  words,  have  they  the  right  to  publish  these  j 
views  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  without  any  pecuniary  fee  to 
the  photographer  further  than  the  51.  5s.  ?  (No  written  agreement  be- 
tween  publishing  firm  and  photographer. )  2.  Who  holds  the  copyright 
of  the  said  views?  3.  If  the  views  are  published  another  year,  has  the 
photographer  the  right  to  ask  for  a  further  fee,  and  can  he  claim  it  ? 

4.  Can  ,the  photographer  compel  a  publishing  firm  to  put  his  name  ; 
under  any  or  all  photographs  produced  if  no  written  agreement  to  this  | 
effect  ? — 1 .  As  there  was  no  written  agreement  as  to  the  name  appearing 
cr  the  number  of  editions  issued,  it  seems  that  the  publishers  cannot  be 
restrained.  2  The  photographer —in  the  original  pictures,  but  he  has  j 
sold  a  right  to  publish  them.  3.  No.  4.  No. 

Toning  Bath. — C.  A.  Waite  writes  :  “  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me,  [ 
through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  the  cause  of  the  following.  | 
Having  a  large  batch  of  prints  to  tone,  I  made  up  the  toning  solution  as  i 
follows  to  tone  fifteen  sheets  of  paper  used.  Sulphocyanide,  12  drs.  to  1 
every  three  sheets,  taken  from  stock  made  thus  (1  lb.  cyanide  dissolved  in  : 
40  ozs.  water.  From  stock  I  took  10  ozs.  and  made  up  to  20  ozs.  with 
water),  6  drs.  gold  (home-made  from  sovereign  as  recommended  in 
Photographic  Almanac).  To  three  sheets  I  made  solution  up  to  one 
quart,  taking  particular  care  to  add  the  gold  last.  Within  a  few 
minutes  the  gold  had  become  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  The 
dishes  are  always  thoroughly  cleansed  before  using.  What  could  be 
the  cause  ?  I  then  made  another  bath,  same  proportions,  making  fresh 
cyanide,  adding  cyanide  last,  still  a  slight  deposit,  but  the  prints  toned 
all  right.  I  should  say  the  previous  batch  was  useless,  owing  to  green 
stains,  and  frightfully  bleached.  I  have  never  experienced  this  before, 
and  always  thought  that  the  adding  of  gold  last  was  strongly  recom¬ 
mended.  I  have  always  found  this  method  the  best  for  another  brand 
of  paper,  and  if  upon  adding  the  gold  the' bath  became  a  good  rich 
blood  red  I  took  that  as  an  excellent  sign,  but  if  it  turned  yellowy,  bad.” 

— As  the  second  bath  was  made  in  the  same  proportions,  and  with  the 
solutions  as  the  first,  it  indicates  that  the  first  mixture  was  probably 
made  in  a  dirty  vessel,  or  that  there  was  some  impurity  in  the  water 
used  for  diluting.  The  usual  way  is  to  add  the  gold  last.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  sulphocyanide  seems  large.  The  usual  proportions  are 
15  grains  of  the  sulphocyanide  to  each  grain  of  chloride  of  gold. 
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FHE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC 
FOR  1899. 

Ye  have  entered  on  the  preparation  of  the  thirty-eighth  issue 
of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  which 
will  be  published  on  December  1  next.  The  volume  will 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  its  two  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  but  we  shall  embody  in  it  several  novel  features 
that  will  probably  make  the  book,  for  purposes  of  reference, 
of  greater  usefulness  than  hitherto.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  received  quite  a  large  number  of  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  for  use  in  the  compilation  of  the  Almanac.  We 
have  adopted  most  of  them,  and  we  here  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thanking  those  readers  who  were  kind  enough  to 
write  us  on  the  subject. 

-hose  of  our  friends  who  contemplate,  as  hitherto,  contributing 
a  brief  article  on  a  practical  topic  to  the  pages  of  the  Almanac, 
will  oblige  us  by  sending  us  the  copy  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

ecretaries  of  Societies  will  also  materially  assist  us  if  they 
will  forward  us  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Directory  of  Photographic  Societies.  We  shall  also 
be  glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the 


list  of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  &c.  As  usual,  a 
section  of  the  Almanac  will  be  devoted  to  notices  of  the 
latest  Introductions  in  photographic  apparatus.  Those  firms 
who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  feature  should  com¬ 
municate  with  us  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  Advertisers  that  the  latest 
date  for  receiving  advertisements  is  Tuesday  next,  October  25, 
and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions,  orders  and 
copy  should  reach  them  by  the  date  named. 

- - 

EX  CATHEDRA. 

Two  months  ago  we  announced  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
present  year  of  office,  Lord  Crawford  would  not  stand  for  re- 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 
At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Society  (reported  at  p.  668  of 
the  Journal  for  October  14)  his  Lordship  himself  made  a 
statement  to  the  same  effect,  but,  in  deference  to  the  very 
strongly  expressed  wishes  of  the  members  present,  allowed  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  would  alter  his  intention,  and  would 
submit  himself  for  re-election  next  February.  Of  course  the 
election  wiU  result  in  the  prolongation  of  Lord  Crawford’s 
Presidency  for  at  least  another  year  from  that  date.  His 
Lordship’s  services  to  the  Society  while  he  has  been  at  its 
head  have  been  so  great,  and  have  been  so  highly  appreciated 
by  the  photographic  world  at  large,  that  his  withdrawal  from 
the  Presidency  would  cause  universal  regret,  and  would  amount 
to  a  distinct  loss  to  photography.  The  beneficial  influence 
which  a  man  in  the  position  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  can  exert 
over  the  interests  of  photography,  as  a  science  and  as  an  in¬ 
dustry,  make  it,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  almost  a 
matter  of  duty  on  his  part  to  continue  at  a  post  which  he  has 
so  ably  occupied  during  the  past  two  years.  We  wish  the 
noble  Lord  the  best  of  health  as  the  result  of  his  projected 
Eastern  voyage,  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  him  personally 
at  the  head  of  the  Society  next  year,  carryiug  on  the  work  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  photography,  which  owes  him  so 
much  in  the  past  and  expects  so  much  from  him  in  the  future. 
*  *  * 

The  President’s  suggestion  that  the  Government  should 
institute  a  State  photographic  establishment  attached  to  the 
British  Museum,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  its  own  photographic 
requirements  and  those  of  the  other  national  museums  and 
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galleries,  is  an  excellent  one,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
carried  into  effect.  In  such  a  matter  Lord  Crawford  speaks,  of 
course,  with  the  highest  authority  and  experience.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  great  utility  such  an  establishment  would  be  in  the 
Government  service,  there  is  the  equally  large  question  of  its 
value  to  private  individuals  anxious  to  obtain  photographs  of 
objects  in  the  national  collections,  a  matter  now  solely  de¬ 
pendent  on  commercial  enterprise,  which  has  scarcely  been 
developed  to  the  utmost  of  its  possibilities.  We  trust  Lord 
Crawford  will  be  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
Government  to  take  the  subject  in  hand.  A  State  recognition 
of  photography  would  give  it  an  impetus  the  fruitful  results  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Lord  Crawford’s  sug¬ 
gestion  is  one  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  deserves  the  active 
support  of  every  photographer.  We  await  with  interest  the 
precise  method  of  moving  that  inert  mass,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  extend  its  official  cognisance  to  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  far-reaching  crafts  of  our  time. 

*  *  * 

As  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  President’s  annual  address, 
the  majority  of  our  readers,  certainly  professional  photographers, 
will  endorse  every  word  said  by  Lord  Crawford  on  the  present 
Exhibition.  His  Lordship  is  fully  alive  to  the  commercial  side 
of  our  art-science,  a  phase  of  it  that  seems  to  have  been  quite 
ignored  by  the  Photographic  Society — or  rather  the  Selecting 
Committees  it  has  appo'nted  for  the  last  two  or  three  Exhibitions. 
Rightly  the  President  says  that  fully  half  the  plates  exposed 
are  for  commercial  photography,  “  and  yet  we  may  look  in  vain 
upon  the  walls  of  this  Exhibition  for  any  examples  which  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  is  more  than  one  school  of 
portraiture.  What  we  see  are,  and  should  be,  appreciated  by 
the  trained  eye,  but  are  not,  I  think,  such  as  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  general  public.”  “  The  commercial  side  of 
photography  is  undeniably  of  deep  Importance,  and  it  should 
be  the  aim  and  honour  of  our  Society  to  aid  and  foster  it.” 
Again,  Lord  Crawford  remarks  that  the  majority  of  the  public 
look  primarily  to  definition,  and  to  what  they  call  evidence  of 
finish,  which  is  probably  a  glazed  surface.  In  concluding  his 
remarks  in  this  portion  of  his  address,  his  Lordship  said  he 
feared  he  might  be  charged  with  heresy.  Not  at  all;  his  Lord- 
ship  will  be  applauded  by  every  professional  photographer — 
whether  portrait  or  landscape — for  his  outspoken  words  on 
behalf  of  the  bread-and-butter  side  of  the  question  and  an 
ever-increasing  industry. 

*  *  * 

For  several  years  past  we  have  given  the  statistics  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  Exhibition  pictures  were  produced,  and 
they  have  often  been  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  prevailing  taste. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  kini  ;  it  is  simply  a  reflex  of  the  ideas, 
which,  by  the  way,  we  have  frequently  heard  characterised  as 
“  fads,  ‘  whims,”  “  cranks,”  &c.,  of  the  Selecting  Committee. 
It  was  rumoured  that  only  one  in  about  four  or  five  of  the 
pictures  sent  in  to  the  present  show  was  accepted,  and  we 
know  by  what  processes  the  majority  of  them  were  produced  ; 
it  would  also  be  Interesting  to  learn  by  what  methods  the 
majority  of  those  rejected  were  made,  and  what  were  the 
subjects.  \\  hen  one  looks  at  the  names  of  the  Selecting 
Committee,  one  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  commercial 
photography  has  been  so  completely  disregarded  in  favour  of 
such  subjects  as  “  Evenings,”  calm,  stormy,  or  otherwise ; 
“Marshes,”  under  different  aspects;  autumns  and  winters, 


and  mists  on  the  mud,  &c. — some  little  better  than  smudges 
on  rough  paper.  Let  us  hope  that  the  President’s  well  timed' 
remarks  will  bear  fruit  in  the  next  year’s  Exhibition  of  the 

Royal  Photographic  Society. 

*  *  * 

We  give  below  a  further  contribution  to  the  amusing  j 
specimens  of  journalism  for  which  the  subject  of  colour  photo-  ! 
graphy  is  responsible.  Three  weeks  ago  th9  news  was  cabled  1 
over  from  America  that  the  late  J.  W.  McDonough  had  ) 
solved  the  problem  of  photography  in  natural  colours.  What 
Mr.  McDonough  actually  did  was  to  introduce  a  system 
analogous  to  Jolt’s  method  of  taking  negatives,  and  viewing  j 
positives  therefrom,  through  screens  finely  ruled  with  bands 
of  colour — scarcely  “  photography  in  natural  colours,”  how¬ 
ever  interesting  and  good  the  results  may  be.  Under  the 
heading  of  “  Colour  Photography  solved  in  Chicago,”  one  of  i 
our  American  photographic  contemporaries,  which  should 
surely  know  better,  prints  a  nonsensical  effusion  on  Mr.  i 
McDonough’s  results,  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts. 

I 

*  *  * 

“  Colour  photography  has  been  made  a  final  success  by  a  ! 
Chicago  man.  The  process  of  using  an  ordinary  camera  and  in  I 
one-fifth  of  a  second  accurately  photographing  all  of  the  j 
brilliant  hues  of  a  flower  garden,  all  the  contrasts  in  green  of  a 
landscape,  all  the  wonders  of  a  summer  sky,  the  jewel  upon 
your  finger,  the  ribbon  at  your  throat,  the  stripe  in  your 
clothes,  the  decorations  of  your  hat,  the  bouquet  on  your  lapel,  , 
is  now  a  reality.  Not  a  canvas  of  the  old  masters  but  what 
may  be  reproduced,  with  every  tint  of  the  original ;  not  a  shade 
of  colour  in  the  banks  of  flowers  of  Washington  Park  but 
what  may  greet  the  eyes  from  a  photograph ;  not  a  colour  line 
in  the  features  and  dress  of  a  friend  but  may  be  retained 
for  ever  upon  the  plain  panel  of  a  photographic  card.  And  this 
is  all  done,  not  by  retouching  or  tinting,  not  by  laborious  pro¬ 
cesses  after  the  picture  itself  is  taken,  but  done  by  the  sun¬ 
light  instantly,  in  the  same  second  that  the  picture  itself  is 
taken.  The  discovery  and  its  practical  application  is  the  work 
of  the  late  James  W.  McDonough,  of  Chicago.  He  has  been 
dead  a  year,  but  what  he  discovered  has  been  in  the  hands! 
of  friends  and  business  associates  ever  since,  and  is  about  to 
become  public  property.” 

*  *  * 

“What  he  discovered,”  goes  on  this  authority,  “is  due  prl 
marily  to  the  dirty  and  nasty  condition  of  the  Chicago  River.' 
Crossing  this  river  on  the  Madison-street  bridge  one  day  in  1870,  ( 
Mr.  McDonough  noticed  on  the  surface  of  the  murky  water  the! 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  caused  by  escaping  oil  from  some 
close  by  warehouse.  The  thought  came  to  him  that  the  river 
would  present  a  beautiful  spectacle  if  covered  with  those  colours. 
The  second  thought  was  as  to  why  that  river’s  surface  could 
not  be  photographed.  From  this  thought  gradually  developed 
and  grew  the  process  of  colour  photography  that  now  will 
always  be  known  as  McDonough’s.  In  the  simplest  language 
possible  the  process  which  he  created  is  a  colour  photography 
that  is  purely  mechanical.  The  ordinary  camera  is  used  and 
the  negatives  are  produced  and  developed  by  the  usual  pro¬ 
cesses,  but  before  exposing  the  negative  in  the  camera  a  trans¬ 
parent  screen  ruled  with  the  three  primary  colours,  red,  blue, 
and  green,  is  interposed  between  the  negative  and  the  object 
to  be  photographed.  After  developing  the  negative  a  positive 
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ilate  is  produced  from  it,  which,  viewed  by  itself,  does  not 
iffer  from  the  ordinary  black-and-white  plate,  but,  when  it  is 
ud  upm  a  viewing  screen  ruled  with  the  primary  colours 
berng  a  duplicate  of  the  taking  screen  used  in  the  camera), 
he  colours  in  the  object  photographed  appear,”  &c.,  &c. 

*  *  * 

After  this  follows  a  somewhat  inaccurate  description  of  Dr. 
oly’s  adaptation  of  the  three-colour  process  with  ruled  screens. 
Ir.  McDonough’s  rulings  are  said  to  have  been  300  to  600  in 
he  inch.  Colour  photography  is  also  said  to  have  engaged  the 
ttention  of  photographers  and  chemists  only  since  1870.  We 
jar  that,  notwithstanding  the  confident  prophecy  expressed  in 
he  second  paragraph  we  have  quoted,  Mr.  McDonough’s  process 
i  not  destined  to  have  the  career  marked  out  for  it — that  is  to 
ay,  if  it  is  to  be  put  forward  by  his  friends  and  associates  as 
he  solution  of  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  century, 
'he  ground  is  already  covered  by  Ives  with  his  kromskop 
ystem  of  glass  pictures,  and  the  three-colour  half-tone  block- 
rinting  process,  and,  be  they  never  so  perfect,  the  McDonough 
tiled  screen  pictures  are  hardly  likely  to  displace  these  two 
methods  of  making  photographs  in  colour,  to  say  nothing  of 
ther  obvious  systems,  which  are  either  in  experimental  or 
ractical  use. 

#  #  # 

The  title  of  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Lecture  to  be  de- 
vered  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer  at  the  Exhibition  Gallery  of 
he  Royal  Photographic  Society,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday 
vening,  November  8,  at  eight  o’clock,  is,  “On  the  Focometry 
f  Positive  or  Negative  Lens  Systems  and  their  Combination, 
ud  a  Focimeter  for  the  purpose.” 

— - - 

ANCIENT  TONING  METHODS. 

I. 

.t  the  present  time,  when  there  seem 3  to  be  a  tendency  to 
jvert  to  old  methods  of  toning,  both  with  and  without  gold, 
latlnum,  or  the  precious  metals,  it  may  not  be  time  wasted  if 
g  glance  briefly  at  the  different  circumstances  that  prevail 
ow  and  in  the  days  when  such  methods  were  more  in  vogue. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  modern 
lethods  of  toning,  based  upon  the  use  of  an  alkaline  gold 
atb,  were  the  outcome  of  careful  experiments,  which  went  to 
low  that  such  methods  were,  not  only  so  far  as  beauty  and 
jrtainty  of  results,  but  more  especially  permanence,  far  supe- 

Ior  to  the  processes  that  had  been  hitherto  in  vogue;  and, 
lough  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  speak  lightly  of  the 
fiotographer  of  a  generation  or  two  ago  as  a  “  rule  of  thumb” 
an,  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  if  any  more  careful  re- 
sarches  are  to  be  fcund  in  our  modern  records  than  those  of 
avanne  and  Girard,  and  of  Fordos  and  Gelis  in  connexion 

Iith  gold  toning  nearly  forty  years  ago.  If  the  decisions  of 
lose  authorities  pointed  unanimously  to  the  great  superiority 
alkaline  gold  toning  over  other  methods,  it  would  certainly 
em  that  now  those  decisions  should  not  be  lightly  set  aside. 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  remarked  a  few  weeks  back  when 
riting  on  the  subject  of  toning  with  the  alkaline  sulphides, 
lere  is  no  reason  why,  under  proper  conditions  and  with 
ie  necessary  amount  of  care,  successful  and  permanent  re¬ 
fits  should  not  be  obtained  by  some  of  the  methods  that  are 
mally  considered  open  to  suspicion.  It  is  not  always  the 
ning  method  itself  that  is  the  subject  of  doubt  so  much  as 


the  conditions  that  lead  up  to  it:  or,  in  other  words,  the  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  all  right  if  only  it  be  worked  in  the  right  way. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  the  method  of  sulphide  toning,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  condition  necessary  to  success  was  the 
thorough  and  complete  removal  of  every  trace  of  hypo  and  of 
silver  salt  other  than  that  forming  the  image,  and  that,  when 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  not  only  are  the  results  very 
beautiful,  but  they  may  be  accepted  as  absolutely  permanent 
as  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  image  can  be. 

It  was  pointed  out,  moreover,  in  the  article  referred  to,  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  toning  processes  in  which 
the  effect  produced  is  the  result  of  a  completed  action  and 
those  in  which  the  tone  obtained  is  merely  an  arres:ed  stage  of 
an  incomplete  reaction.  We  are  speaking  now  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  so-called  sulphur  toning  methods,  for,  if  the  remark  be 
applied  to  alkaline  gold  toning,  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
varied  tones  obtained  by  that  means  are  all  arrested  stages  of 
an  incomplete  reaction.  That,  however,  is  not  what  we  mean ; 
the  reaction  is  complete  when  gold  is  deposited  on  the  silver 
image,  and  the  variation  in  tone  depends  solely  upon  the 
quantity  of  gold  so  deposited.  But  in  the  sulphur  methods  it 
is  too  frequently  the  case  that  the  tone  obtained,  however 
pleasing,  is  in  the  highest  degree  fugacious,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  brought  about  by  partial  or  arrested  sulphura- 
tion,  and  the  process  thus  left  unfinished  is  liable,  either  spon¬ 
taneously  or  from  atmospheric  influence,  to  complete  its  natural 
course,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  picture. 

Going  back  again  to  the  researches  of  forty  years  ago,  it 
was,  if  we  mistake  not,  MM.  Fordos  and  Gelis  who  examined 
most  exhaustively  into  the  behaviour  of  what  is  now  called, 
though  wrongly,  the  “  mixed  toning  bath,”  consisting  of  a 
combination  of  gold  and  hypo,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
sel-d'or.  But,  if  the  sel-d’or  toning  process  of  Fordos  and  Gelis 
be  compared  with  the  modern  mixed  bath,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that,  while  one  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  and 
perfectly  safe  method,  based  upon  correct  principles,  the  other 
is  the  very  reverse,  and,  as  usually  worked,  consists  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  in  a  constant  state  of  change,  and  giving  results  in  which 
finality  is  not  attained  until  the  picture  has  completely  faded. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sel-d’or  process  and  others  of  that 
period,  in  which  hypo  was  used  in  conjunction  with  gold,  were 
purely  toning  processes,  not  a  combination,  as  is  now  the  casp, 
of  toning  and  fixing.  Tne  toning  bath  was,  in  fact,  followed 
by  a  separate  fixing  bath  in  the  usual  way,  the  function  of 
the  hypo  in  the  toning  solution  not  berng  to  fix  the  im  ige ;  or, 
if  it  did,  partially,  it  was  never  considered  that  it  did  so  safely 
or  completely.  But  the  mixed  solutions  of  that  period — and 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  the  same  of  some  at  the  present  day — were 
carefully  and  scientifically  compounded  with  due  regard  to 
their  proper  chemical  functions,  in  itself  an  element  of  safety  ; 
but  what  can  we  say  of  the  modern  formulae,  in  which  an 
infinitesimal  quantity  of  gold  is  combined  with  the  contents  of 
a  drysaltmg  store,  and  left  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  until 
its  earlier  troubles  have  ceased  or  until  it  has  to  be  used  \ 
Can  it  be  at  all  wondered  at  if  such  mixtures  have  acquired  a 
bad  name  ? 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  toning  solutions  in  which 
hypo  figures,  but  from  which  gold  is  altogether  absent,  and 
which  are  usually  classed  under  the  general  head  of  sulphur- 
toning  methods,  though  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  result 
is  actually  due  to  sulphuration.  In  the  early  days  of  silver 
printing,  when  hyposulphite  of  soda  cost  perhaps  more  per 
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ounce  than  its  does  now  per  hundredweight,  it  was  a  by  no 
means  surprising  circumstance  that  strict  economy  was  studied, 
and  the  fixing  bath  was  often  used  over  and  over  again. 
Before  gold  toning  had  been  introduced,  it  was  found  that  a 
fixing  bath  that  had  been  used  before  gave  a  better  colour 
to  the  prints  than  when  it  was  fresh,  and  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  previous  use  it  had  undergone,  so  was  the 
improvement  in  colour  increased.  So  it  became  the  custom  to 
keep  the  used  hypo  bath  for  toning  purposes,  and,  later  on,  to 
add  a  definite  quantity  of  silver,  either  in  the  form  of  chloride 
or  nitrate,  to  a  fresh  solution  of  hypo  for  the  same  purpose. 
A  toning  bath  we  used  with  satisfaction  for  plain  paper  prints 
nearly  forty  years  ago  consisted  of  a  plain  solution  of  hypo 
to  which  a  few  drops  of  the  sensitising  bath  were  added  until 
the  precipitate  ceased  to  redissolve. 

But  mark  the  difference  between  the  “  rule  of  thumb  ”  man 
of  that  period  and  the  up-to-date  and  fin-de-siecle  one  of  P.O.P. 
Finding,  or  rather  not  waiting  to  find,  by  painful  experience, 
but  arguing  from  the  nature  of  things  that  the  fixing  power  of 
the  toning  solution  must  be  lessened  as  it  became  loaded  with 
silver,  he  did  the  sensible  thing,  and  kept  it  as  a  toning 
solution,  using  a  second  and  separate  solution  of  fresh  hypo  to 
fix  the  prints.  And  so  it  happens  that  there  are  now  in 
existence  plain  paper  prints  that  were  toned  in  this  manner 
forty  or  more  years  ago  that  would  compare  more  than 
favourably  with  many  of  the  gelatine  chloride  prints  of  to-day 
or  yesterday. 

- ♦ - 

Action  of  Light  on  Brown  Byes.— Referring  to  our 
note  of  the  British  Association  Committee  on  the  action  of  light 
upon  dyed  colours,  when  we  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  this  body  of  experts  having  an  influence  upon  the  makers 
of  carbon  tissue,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  is  rare  in  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  colours  designed  to  give  a  definite  tint  to  find  simple 
mixtures  have  been  used.  Even  in  so  slight  a  matter  as  the  colour 
of  a  frame  this  rule  holds  good.  We  have  been  credibly  informed 
by  a  frame -maker  that  a  particular  shade  of  green  that  took  our 
fancy  was.  compounded  of  five  different  stains  in  order  to  get  the 
required  effect.  No  doubt  a  similar  diversity  of  colours  is  employed 
in  tissue-making.  For  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  understood  that 
alizarine  reds  were  used  as  one  of  the  ingredients  to  get  photographic 
browns,  and  we  may  say  that  in  artificial  colouring  matters  the 
oxvketone  colours,  comprising  alizarine  brown  shades,  are  placed  by 
the  Committee  referred  to  in  the  list  of  11  very  fast  colours ,”  and  in 
the  same  list  we  fiud  madder  (the  main  tinctorial  principle  in  which 
is  alizarine),  lac  dye,  and  cochineal. 


Dyes  or  Pigments. — It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  labours 
of  the  Committee  referred  to  the  colours  used  as  dyes,  but 
both  the  alizarines  and  cochineal  when  used  as  pigments  are  brought 
to  the  form  of  “  lakes,”  and,  under  these  conditions,  the  relative 
fugacity  may  not  be  identical.  It  is  now,  however,  known  that 
alizarine  lakes,  known  to  artists  as  alizarine  red  and  purple,  are  per¬ 
manent,  but  we  fiud  a  different  state  of  affairs  when  we  come  to 
consider  cochineal  lakes.  These  are  known  to  artists  as  crimson 
lake ,  or,  in  a  more  carefully  made  form,  carmine.  Now,  as  every 
on--  familiar  with  the  manner  of  setting  a  palette  is  aware,  these  two 
especial  colours,  above  any  in  the  colour  box,  should  be  avoided  if 
permanency  is  to  be  desired.  They  are  easy  to  use,  and  form, 
judiciously  blended,  excellent  carnations,  but  they  “  go.”  Any  one  who 
has  purchased,  at  the  time  when  they  were  so  popular,  coloured 
photographs,  copies  of  oil  paintings,  deplores  the  way  in  which  all 
the  flesh  tints  have  vanished,  all  owing  to  the  use  of  these  fugitive 
colours.  Hence  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  any  one  desiring  to 
paint  portraits  in  water  colour  on  a  photographic  basis  should  scru¬ 
pulously  avoid  crimson  lake  or  carmine,  for  on  the  photograph  they 


are,  from  some  unknown  cause,  still  more  likely  to  fade  than  on 
plain  paper.  Madder  lakes,  though  they  have  less  body,  are  what 
should  be  chosen.  _ 


Life  Photographs. — This  is  perhaps  the  only  title  that  could 
be  given  to  the  developed  gelatine  plates  by  Dr.  Percy  Frankland,. 
mentioned  by  us  on  a  previous  occasion.  Just  as  uranium  and  its 
compounds  give  off  an  actinic  radiation  effective  on  gelatine  plates, 
so  Dr.  Frankland  found  that  certain  bacterial  forms  of  life  also  gave 
off  a  something  which  affected  a  plate  so  as  to  bring  out  varying 
opacities  upon  developing.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  bacteria 
are  luminous  in  the  dark  ( Photo  bacterium  phosphorescent  for 
example),  and  the  natural  expectation  that  this  luminosity  should  be 
capable  of  affecting  a  plate  was  realised.  But  that  a  non-luminous 
body  should  be  capable  of  exerting  a  similar  influence  would  hardly 
a  priori  be  anticipated.  Yret  such  influence  was  exerted,  Dr. 
Frankland  informs  us.  His  exact  words  are :  “  Ordinary  bacterial 
cultures  on  gelatine  and  agar-agar  are  capable  of  affecting  the  photo¬ 
graphic  film,  even  at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch,  whilst,  when  placed 
in  contact  with  the  film,  definite  pictures  of  the  bacterial  growths 
can  be  obtained.  As  this  action  does  not  take  place  through  glass,, 
it  is,  in  all  probability,  due  to  the  evolution  of  volatile  chemical 
substances,”  &c.  In  a  footnote  (dated  October  9  1898)  to  the 
summary  of  his  paper,  given  in  the  Chemical  News,  he  states  that 
the  influence  of  phosphorescent  bacteria  on  the  photographic  film  is 
capable  of  readily  traversing  glass. 


Reappearance  of  the  Great  Sunspot. — The  great  spot 

on  the  sun,  lately  described  by  us,  has  again  made  its  appearance, 
though  its  apparent  size  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  when  seen  before 
the  sun’s  rotation  on  its  axis  caused  it  to  disappear ;  it  has  only 
about  one-fifth  of  its  area  as  then  observed.  But  even  now  it  is 
stated  that  its  extreme  length  cannot  be  far  from  40,000  miles,  or  a 
twentieth  of  the  sun’s  diameter,  i.e.,  as  large  as  some  score  or  two  of 
several  globes  the  size  of  our  own  earth  placed  in  the  space. 


Art  in  the  City. — One  day  last  week  the  Lord  Mayor 
unveiled  two  more  of  the  mural  paintings  that  are  to  adorn  the 
ambulatory  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  they  are  worthy  of  the 
places  they  occupy.  The  one  is  the  gift  of  the  Corporation,  and  has 
been  painted  by  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.,  and  represents  William 
the  Conqueror  yranting  a  Charter  to  the  Citizens  of  London.  The 
other  is  presented  by  Mr.  Carl  Meyer,  and  represents  the  Offer  of 
the  Crown  to  Richard  the  Third  at  Baynard's  Castle.  The  painter 
of  this  is  Mr.  Sigismund  Goetze.  The  three  that  already  adorned 
the  walls  are  Lord  Leighton’s  picture  of  Phoenicians  Trading  with 
Ancient  Britons,  presented  by  himself,  Mr.  Macbeth’s  Opening  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1844,  presented  by  Mr.  Deputy 
Snowden,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon’s  work  depicting  the  progress  of 
Charles  the  First  to  the  Guildhall  to  demand  the  arrest  of  the  Five 
Members,  which  was  presented  by  Sir  S.  Montague,  M.P.  If  the 
remaining  works,  when  finished,  are  equal  to  these  five,  the  Royal 
Exchange  may  feel  proud  of  its  possessions. 


The  City  Guilds. — One  by  one  the  ancient  City  Guilds  are 
taking  a  practical  interest  in  the  crafts  they  are  supposed  to,  and 
once  did,  represent  by  offering  prizes  and  granting  certificates  of  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Many  of  these  old  City  Companies  are  very  wealthy,  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  dispense  much  of  their  incomes  on  charitable  purposes ; 
but  till  lately  they  have  done  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of 
encouraging  their  particular  crafts.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  see 
that  the  Ironmongers’  Company  have  arranged  to  hold  a  competitive 
Exhibition  of  British  Art  Metal  Work  at  their  Hall  on  October  26 
and  27,  when  money  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  designs  for 
any  kinds  of  metal  work.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that 
there  is  to  be  a  special'  series  of  competitions  for  apprentices.  That 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  will  tend  to  keep  art  designs 
abreast  of  those  on  the  Continent. 
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Disappearing1  London. — Another  once  famous  inn  is  being 
demolished— -the  old  Coach  and  Horses,  Clerkenwelk  Apart  from 
its  associations  with  that  notorious  highwayman,  Dick  Turpin,  the 
inn  was  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  stood  on  the  site  that  was, 
at  one  time,  one  of  the  leading  and  most  patronised  bear  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  many 
notorious  prize-fights  and  suchlike  “  pastimes,”  when  they  were 
recognised  by  a  certain  section  of  the  6lite  of  society.  It  is 
somewhat  a  pity  that  such  places  of  interest  are  not  made  more 
known  to  archaeological  photographers  than  they  are  before  they 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  “  housebreaker  ”  for  demolition.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  this  once  famous  inn  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
archaeologists  a  generation  or  two  hence,  and  so  would  others  of 
suchlike  interest.  _________________ 

XLew  Bridg  e. — During  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have 
directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  Kew  Bridge,  on  account  of  its 
unsafe  condition,  would  have  to  be  removed ;  and  also,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  it  is  an  excellent  background  to  some  views  of 
Strand-on-the-Green,  so  well  known  to  artists,  and  the  happy 
hunting  ground  of  some  photographers.  For  some  time  the  Surrey 
and  the  Middlesex  County  Councils  could  not  be  brought  to  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  subject.  Eventually  they  were,  and  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  obtained  to  enable  the  work  to  be  done,  and  tenders  for  it 
were  invited  by  the  joint  Committees.  On  Friday  last  the  tenders 
were  opened,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  lowest  of  them  was  the 
trifle  of  50,000 J.  above  the  estimate  given  by  Sir  James  Wolfe 
Barry,  and  upon  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained.  This 
means  that  the  commencement  of  the  work  must  be  considerably 
delayed,  if  not,  indeed,  postponed  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
Bridge  as  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  forms  a  capital  background  for 
Strand-on-the-Green  pictures,  looking  up  the  river.  Such  a  back¬ 
ground  will  not  be  forthcoming  during  its  demolition  and  the 
construction  of  the  one  that  is  to  take  its  place. 


Kew  Bridge  connects  Kew  with  the  town  of  Brentford.  This  old 
town,  which  is  one  long  narrow  street,  contains  some  old  and 
picturesque  houses,  and  other  subjects  that  form  good  food  for  the 
camera.  More  than  once  we  have  met  the  late  painter,  ML  Norman 
Macbeth,  on  his  way  with  his  camera  to  Brentford  to  secure  bits  to 
aid  him  on  his  canvases.  Mr.  Macbeth  was  one  of  the  few  painters 
who  admitted  that  photography  was  an  aid  to  artists,  and  he  made  no 
secret  of  the  matter.  Many  of  the  old,  quaint,  and,  photographically, 
the  most  interesting  houses  and  shops  in  Brentford  will  shortly  disap¬ 
pear,  or  will  be  modernised,  as  the  Iligh-street  is  about  to  be 
widened  to  make  room  for  the  tramways.  Hence  those  photo¬ 
graphers  who  desire  to  secure  pictures  of  the  old  place  must  lose  no 
time  in  doing  so.  _ _ 

Bv  the  way,  speaking  of  Brentford,  we  see  by  its  local  paper  that 

Ian  attempt  is  being  made  to  form  a  photographic  society  there.  We 
are  always  pleased  to  see  the  formation  of  new  societies,  as  it  indi¬ 
cates  a  spreading  interest  in  photography.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  always  deprecated  forming  societies  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  well-established  and  flourishing  ones,  for  the  reason 
that  one  good  one  is  better  than  half  a  dozen  petty  ones.  If  we 
mistake  not,  there  are  at  the  present  time  four  or  more  societies 
within  a  radius  of  a  couple  of  miles  of  Brentford,  and  all  easily  come- 
atable  by  tram,  rail,  &c. :  the  Richmond  Camera  Club,  the  Ealing 
I  Society,  the  West  London,  and  the  Chiswick  one,  which  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  split  off  from  the  previously  named  one.  We  commend 
this  note  to  the  promoters  of  the  Brentford  Society.  Would  not 
Brentford  amateurs  do  better  to  join  one  or  other  of  those  already 
established  instead  of  attempting  to  form  a  new  one  F 

- - + - 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DOUBTFUL  EXPOSURES. 

Arthur  Freiherrn  von  Hubl  has  recently  published,  through  Wilhelm 
Knapp,  of  Halle,  a  book  on  the  above  subject,  the  full  title  of  which  is  Die 
Entwicktlung  der  photographischen  Bromsilber- gelatinplatte  bei  zweifelhaft 
richtiger  Exposition,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the 


subject  in  a  convenient  form,  a  precis  of  which  may  not  be  without 
interest. 

After  a  summary  of  the  existing  theories  of  the  action  of  light  on 
silver  bromide,  he  follows  Eder’s  classification  of  the  developers  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  hydroquinone,  pyrocatechine,  glycin,  and  pyro,  as  slow 
developers,  with  which  the  high  lights  appear  first  and  then  the  half¬ 
tones,  and  finally  the  shadows ;  and,  as  rapid  developers  are  included, 
eikonogen,  metol,  para-amido  phenol,  amidol,  and  reducin  (tri-amido- 
phenol). 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  increase  of  alkali,  an  experiment 
was  made  with  four  plates,  exposed  for  an  equal  time,  and  then  developed 
with  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  glycin,  to  which  varying  quantities  of 
potassium  carbonate  were  added.  The  time  of  development  with  one  per 
cent,  of  potassium  carbonate  was  forty  minutes ;  with  four  per  cent.f 
fifteen  minutes;  with  eight  per  cent.,  ten  minutes;  with  sixteen  per  cent,, 
nine  minutes.  It  will  be  seen  from  this,  to  increase  beyond  about  four 
per  cent,  of  the  potash  ha3  but  little  effect,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
action  on  the  film,  the  best  proportion  is  five  per  cent,  of  potash. 

As  regards  restrainers,  developers  act  very  differently.  None  of  the 
organic  developers  are  so  sensitive  to  bromide  [as  ferrous  oxalate ;  pyro 
soda  will  bear  more  bromide  than  pyro  ammonia,  chlorides  are  absolutely 
inactive  with  the  organic  developers,  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  only 
a  restrainer  with  the  slow  developers,  and  it  is  specially  recommended 
with  glycin,  hydroquinone,  and  pyro.  With  glycin  and  hydroquinone  it 
slows  development,  and  in  no  case  could  any  accelerating  action  of  yellow 
prussiate  be  found,  although  it  has  frequently  been  recommended  for 
this  purpose. 

Iodides  reduce  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  image,  but  prolong  the 
total  duration  of  development,  and  half  per  cent  of  iodide,  added  to  the 
glycin  developer,  reduced  the  time  of  appearance  to  one-fourth,  but  in¬ 
creased  the  total  time  to  three  or  four  times  that  required  without  it.  The 
oxidation  products  of  the  organic  substances  also  prolong  the  time  of 
development,  and  on  this  ground  it  is  frequently  suggested  to  mix  once 
used  developer  with  fresh. 

The  quantity  of  the  reducing  substance  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
rapidity  of  development,  assuming,  ol  course,  that  a  proper  quantity  of 
alkali  is  used.  The'  quicker  the  development,  the  more  reducer  must  be 
used,  but  this  is  only  within  certain  limits,  and,  if  these  be  exceeded,  there 
is  no  increase  in  the  spaed  of  development.  Experience  has  proved  that 
O  B  per  cent,  of  pyro  gives  the  greatest  rapidity.  Assuming  that  the 
reducing  action  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  benzol-hydroxyl  group,  the 
necessary  quantity  of  the  oxidisable  substance  must  increase  with  the 
increase  of  this  group,  and  we  therefore  obtain  the  following  table  :  — 

Pyrogallol  . . .  (P3  per  cent. 

Hydroquinone  .  0’3  ,,  ,, 

Para-amidophenol .  0'6  ,,  ,, 

Metol  or  amidol .  07  ,,  ,, 

Glycin  .  1-0  ,,  „ 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  five  parts  of  potassium  carbonate  are 
required  for  every  part  of  glycin,  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  speed, 
and,  as  the  amount  of  alkali  must  correspond  to  the  number  of  the 
benzol-hydroxyl  groups,  and  from  the  amount  of  the  molecular  weight, 
we  obtain  the  following  ratios  of  developer  to  potash  : — 


Metol  or  para-amidophenol  .  1  :  3. 

Glycin .  1 :  5, 

Hydroquinone  .  1 :  7. 

Pyrogallol  .  1 :  10. 


The  amount  of  sulphite  is  dependent  on  the  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  brown  decomposition  products,  and  on  the  oxidisable  powers  of  the 
developer ;  with  pyro,  amidol,  and  metol  relatively  large  quantities  are 
required,  as  much  as  ten  times,  whilst  hydroquinone  and  glycin  only 
require  from  three  to  five  times  the  quantity.  If  caustic  alkalies  are  used, 
more  sulphite  is  required.  If  too  much  sulphite  be  used,  green  fog  may 
be  caused  in  long  development,  as  silver  bromide  is  soluble  in  sodium 
sulphite. 

Alkaline  developers  are,  as  a  rule,  used  in  two  separate  solutions.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  possible  to  suit  the  developer  to  the 
exposure ;  but  it  is  inconvenient,  as  several  stock  solutions  have  to  be 
kept,  and  errors  in  measuring  out  the  quantities  may  occur.  The  com¬ 
bining  of  all  the  ingredients  in  one  stock  solution  is  not  possible  in  all 
cases,  but  it  is  quite  possible  with  hydroquinone  and  glycin,  for,  if 
hydroquinone  be  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solution  in  caustic  potash, 
the  solution  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  Induced  by  this  fact,  Hubl  was 
led  to  use  a  concentrated  glycin  developer  in  which  the  glycin  is,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  and  not  in  solution. 
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As  a  normal  developer  is  used — one  per  cent,  of  glycin  and  five  per 
cent  of  potassium  carbonate — and  at  a  normal  temperature,  the  image 
appears  in  about  thre  quarters  of  a  minute  and  is  completed  in  about  five 
minutes. 

The  stock  developer  is  prepared  by  dissolving 


Sodium  sulphite  .  25  grammes. 

In  hot  distilled  water  .  40  c.  c. 

And  adding — 

Glycin  .  10  grammes. 

Potassium  carbonate  . 50  ,, 


For  normal  exposure  one  part  of  this  i3  diluted  with  15  parts  of 
water. 

For  a  very  quick-acting  developer  for  portraits  and  instantaneous  work 
1  part  of  the  concentrated  developer  should  be  diluted  with  30  parts 
of  water,  and  to  every  100  parts  of  the  dilute  developer  from  2  to 
4  parts  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  should  be  added. 
This  developer  works  as  quickly  as  a  metol  developer,  and  may  be  used 
for  several  plates.  If  very  dense  negatives  are  required,  only  20  parts 
of  water  should  be  used;  if  soft  negatives  are  required,  50  parts  of 
water  should  be  used. 

With  plates  the  exposure  of  which  is  absolutely  unknown,  a  developer 
of  the  following  composition  should  be  used 

Concentrated  developer . . . . . ...........  12  parts. 

Potassium  bromide  solution  (ten  per  cent.)  . ..  2  ,, 

Water  . . . . 1000  „ 

The  temperature  should  not  be  abovelO0  C.  The  plates  should  be  placed 
in  this  and  the  dish  covered,  and  the  plates  looked  at  occasionally  ;  if 
the  image  appears  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  the  plate  is  cor¬ 
rectly  exposed,  and  in  from  three-quarters  to  one  hour  it  will  be  perfect. 

If  the  first  sign  of  the  image  appears  before  ten  minutes,  an  over¬ 
exposure  of  at  least  500  times  is  to  be  feared,  and  the  plate  should  be  at 
once  removed  and  placed  in  a  developer  of 

Concentrated  developer . „... .  4  parts. 

Potassium  bromide  (ten  per  cent,  solution)  .  4  ,, 

Water  . .- . * .  100  „ 

If  the  image  does  not  appear  in  thirty  minutes,  the  plate  should  be 

placed  in 

Concentrated  developer  . . .  2  parts, 

Caustic  soda  (ten  per  cent,  solution)  .  2  ,, 

WTater  .  100  ,, 

which  should  be  heated  to  25°  C. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

A  New  Colour  Process. — Dr.  Neuhauss  has  been  examining 
a  process  of  colour  photography  suggested  by  Herr  Dittmar  in  1897, 
and,  although  he  has  found  this  to  be  useless,  he  ha3  discovered  an 
actual  process  of  colour  photography.  Dittmar’s  plates  were  pre- 
P't  red  as  follows :  Methylated  alcohol,  350  parts,  fuchsine,  30  parts, 
and  thymol,  8  parts,  are  thoroughly  mixed  together,  then  boiled 
for  some  time  and  filtered,  whilst  hot,  three  or  four  times,  and 
then  spi  ad  on  warmed  glass  plates  and  allowed  to  spontaneously 
dry.  They  must  then  be  treated  till  no  longer  sticky  to  the  finger. 
According  to  Dittmar,  the  plates  after  exposure  had  to  be  washed  in 
alkali,  treated  with  chlorine  water,  and  the  colours  were  apparent. 
N>  uhau-s  was  unsuccessful  with  this  process,  but  discovered  that,  if 
the  fucliMne-thymol  plate  was  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  for  several 
da\  *,  till  the  surface  showed  a  blackish-violet  colour,  and  was  then 
•  x  posed  under  a  coloured  transparency  for  several  days,  a  coloured 
image,  >  >  ving  actually  reproduction  of  the  colours,  was  obtained. 
T  I  i-  h  i idly  likely  to  be  of  much  use,  but  is  of  theoretical  interest 
\  a  confirmation  of  Wiener’s  theory  of  “ Korperfarben.” 


A  New  Dark-room  Medium. — Whilst  carrying  out  the 
above-mentioned  experiments  Neuhauss  confirms  the  statement 
which  hn -  bt-n  known  for  some  years,  that  thymol-gelatine  becomes 
ub-olutely  insoluble  by  the  action  of  light,  like  bichromated  gelatine, 
but  he  also  discovered  that  the  thymol-fuchsine  plates,  instead  of 
If. -a  hinc  in  light,  as  most  aniline-stained  preparations  do,  actually 
darken.  The  plates,  first  of  all,  transmit  spectroscopically  red  and  a 
little  blue  violet,  but  by  continued  exposure  to  the  sun  the  colour 
ch  iijge.-  and  the  blue  violet  is  absorbed,  and  nothing  but  pure  red  is 
transmitted,  without  any  yellow  or  any  other  colour.  By  exposure 
the  films  become  insolubie  in  water,  and  adhere  very  well  to  the 


glass.  Neuhauss  states  that  by  exposure  of  the  thymol-fuchsine  to 
direct  sunlight  for  a  few  seconds  a  distinct  image  is  obtained,  c  n 
soakirig  in  cold  water  ;  also  that  a  mixture  of  fuchsine  alone,  with 
gelatine,  becomes  absolutely  insoluble  on  exposure. 


Pictorial  Post  Cards. — Ilerr  Hanneke  suggests  the  follow¬ 
ing  methods  of  sensitising  ordinary  post  cards:  Coat  the  cards  with 
equal  parts  of  a  nine  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  metabisulphite 
and  a  twenty-five  per  cent  solution  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron.  The 
cards  should  be,  after  sensitising,  dried  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  in  a 
printing  frame  until  the  deep  shadows  appear  a  grey  blue,  and  then 
thoroughly  washed  with  water  till  the  whites  are  clear.  Dr.  Larus 
suggests  the  following  modification  of  Herschel’s  argentotype  process 
for  the  same  purpose  : — 

A. 


Green  ammonio-citrate  of  iron . 

Tartaric  acid  . 

Distilled  water  . 

.  200  „ 

Gelatine  . 

Distilled  water  .  . . . 

B. 

.  ioo  „ 

Silver  nitrate . 

Distilled  water  .  . . . 

C. 

. ioo  „ 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  add,  at  a  temperature  of 
35°  C.,  to  solution  A,  and  then  add  C.  This  should  be  applied 
warm  to  the  card  with  a  soft  brush,  and  the  marks  evened  out  with 
a  badger  softener.  After  printing,  the  card  is  merely  washed  in 
water,  and  then  immersed  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  one  in  thirty 
solution  of  hypo,  washed,  and  dried. 


Death  of  Herr  Toth. — Herr  Victor  Toth,  whose  name  has  been 
for  so  long  associated  with  that  of  Eder  on  the  study  of  intensifiers, 
particularly  on  that  with  lead,  has  just  died.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  well-known  book,  Die  Kiinstlerische  Photographic,  and  had  been 
for  many  years  President  of  the  local  photographic  society  in  Nagy- 
Somkut  in  Hungary. 

- 4 - 

LINES  OF  PROGRESS. 

[President’s  Address  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

In  choosing  as  the  subject  of  the  opening  address  of  the  session  the  title 
“Lines  of  Progress,”  I  have  had  in  view  the  absence  of  definite  idea 
among  the  general  body  of  amateurs  who  devote  some  portion  of  their 
leisure  to  photography.  In  most  cases  photography  is  looked  at  merely 
as  a  pastime,  like  golf,  or  football,  or  cricket,  and,  in  what  a  cynic  would 
term  “  these  degenerate  days,”  a  tiny  snap-shot  camera  would  be  taken 
as  meeting  all  requirements.  I  recently  met  a  young  gentleman  whose 
ideas  of  the  camera  and  the  cycle  were  represented  by  a  twenty-two 
guinea  bicycle  and  a  five-shilling  snap-shot  camera.  The  young  man 
actually  produced  what  he  thought  was  a  very  creditable  performance, 
and  as  the  case  seemed  to  me  hopeless,  I  did  not  venture  to  characterise 
his  production.  The  spirit  of  which,  let  us  hope,  this  young  man  forms 
the  extreme  embodiment  has,  I  am  afraid,  a  wide  sway,  with  the  result 
that,  though  photography  captures  many,  a  considerable  proportion  are 
only  the  votaries  of  weeks  or  months.  I  should  not  like  to  say  anything 
that  would  appear  as  if  I  wished  to  limit  the  number  of  hobbies  in  which 
a  man  or  woman  might  safely  indulge.  Hobbies  are,  I  believe,  the 
natural  safety-valve  of  modern  life.  Rut  for  them  the  machinery  would 
break  down.  I  think  every  man  should  have  as  many  hobbies  as  he 
finds  necessary  to  keep  his  mind  and  body  in  perfect  condition  for  the 
work  of  life.  But  photography  demands  a  higher  platform  than  that  of 
mere  amusement.  Whether  looked  at  from  its  scientific  or  artistic  side, 
it  is  of  immense  advantage  to  the  world  at  large.  It  now  fills  such  an 
important  place  in  the  service  of  literature,  of  medicine,  of  different 
physical  sciences,  and  of  art  itself,  that  it  has  become  indispensable  in 
almost  all  the  directions  in  which  it  has  become  of  use. 

Hand  versus  Stand  Camebas. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  and  spoken  in  the  way  of 
advice  to  the  beginner,  a  start  is  almost  invariably  made  with  a  hand 
camera  or  with  the  practice  of  snap-shot  work,  a  fatal  error  which  must 
be  relinquished  ere  progress  can  be  made.  To  the  uninstructed  be¬ 
ginner  photography  is  a  thing  of  button-pressing,  and  it  is  quite  natural 
that  he  should  desire  what  seems  the  easy  path.  It  is  only  when  he 
finds  his  way  styewn  with  failures  that  he  becomes  a  wiser  man.  At  the 
risk  of  some  criticism,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  hand  or  stand 
camera — mongrel  type  though  it  has  been  designated — meets  in  principle 
all  the  requirements  of  the  outdoor  worker.  If  properly  constructed,  it 
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has  every  advantage  of  the  stand  variety,  and  can  be  used  for  instanta¬ 
neous  hand- camera  work  almost  as  readily  as  the  box  form.  The  weak 
point  lies  in  the  adoption  of  bellows  that  are  frequently  too  much  tapered 
and  too  short,  being  thereby  rendered  useless  for  obtaining  the  full 
advantage  of  the  two  or  three  foci  lenses.  But  the  principle  is  right,  and 
the  modifications  that  I  have  suggested,  and  which  are  adopted  in  the 
more  expensive  forms  of  the  hand-stand  camera,  if  carried  into  general 
use,  would  make  this  type  of  instrument  the  best  for  general  outdoor 
work.  It  almost  necessarily  follows  that  a  small  size  is  obligatory, 
certainly  not  exceeding  half-plate.  The  trend  of  opinion  in  the  present 
day  is  towards  quarter-plate  and  5  x  4,  notably  the  latter.  There  is  no 
need  for  a  larger  camera  for  field  work.  The  whole  plate,  the  10  x  8,  and 
larger  sizes,  are  superfluous,  and  the  working  of  them  is  a  great  drain  on 
the  resources  of  those  with  limited  means.  In  the  olden  times  they 
were  necessary,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  when  one  wanted  to  do  im¬ 
portant  work,  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  do  it  satisfactorily  was 
by  the  employment  of  a  camera  that  would  take  a  plate  the  size  of  the 
desired  picture.  The  professional  will  still  prefer  to  employ  this  method 
when  possible  for  obvious  reasons.  But  the  amateur,  as  a  rule,  is  the 
man  with  one  camera,  which  he  wants  to  carry  about  with  him  in  his 
perambulations,  to  do  all  manner  of  work.  A  small  camera,  with  one  of 
the  finest  Jena  glass  lenses,  will  enable  him  to  make  pictures  that  will 
enlarge  beautifully  up  to  12  x  10  or  15  x  12,  beyond  which  no  mortal 
need  go.  Should  he  not  be  able  to  afford  one  of  these  lenses,  then  let 
him  buy  as  good  an  ordinary  lens  as  he  can  afford,  preferably  purchasing 
one  a  size  larger  than  would  be  sold  for  the  camera  he  is  going  to  use. 
The  advantage  of  this  would  be  that  that  he  would  obtain  a  rather 
!  longer-focus  lens  than  is  customarily  supplied,  and  his  plate  would  be 
better  covered.  With  the  small  camera,  too,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
composition  is  easier,  and  that  many  a  photographer  will  be  able  to 
i  achieve  success  where  a  larger  plate  would  land  him  in  failure.  The 
reason  why  I  have  given  prominence  to  the  5x4  size  is  that  the  appa¬ 
ratus  is  but  little  larger  than  the  quarter-plate,  and  therefore  almost 
|  equally  portable,  while  it  allows  more  latitude  for  errors  of  composition  ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pictures  it  produces  are 
sufficiently  important  for  mounting  separately  without  enlargement, 
that  process  being  reserved  for  specially  good  or  interesting  negatives.  I 
have  entered  thus  fully  into  the  question  of  the  choice  of  the  camera 
because  the  camera  is  the  mechanical  appliance  that  more  than  anything 
else  influences  the  work  to  be  done.  Progression  is  only  possible  where 
the  mechanical  appliances  are  suitable,  and  with  the  class  of  camera  I 
have  indicated  the  likelihood  of  progress  is  greater  than  with  large, 

!  unwieldy  instruments  that  are  often  carried  under  protest,  and  brought 
home  Viith  saddened  hearts  and  weary  feet. 

Enlarging. 

I  may  be  expected  to  say  a  word  about  the  enlarging  necessitated  by 
the  adoption  of  a  small  camera.  The  virtues  of  enlarging  have  quite 
recently  been  well  sung  by  Mr.  Hume  and  others.  Certainly  we  have 
|  a  power  of  modification  in  tone,  density,  and  composition  of  the  original 
negative  which  is  very  welcome,  and  which  is  generally  a  good  deal 
taken  advantage  of.  As  to  the  illuminant,  daylight  is  the  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  form,  and,  when  the  difficulty  of  estimating  its  varia¬ 
tion  is  mastered,  it  is  by  far  tne  most  satisfactory  form  of  light  so  far. 
Oil  and  incandescent  gas  are  too  weak  to  do  justice  to  the  average  nega’ 
tive  or  positive.  For  those  who  will  take  a  little  trouble  acetylene  gas 
forms  an  excellent  light.  It  is  more  actinic  than  any  artificial  light  we 
have,  and  probably  an  arrangement  of  burners  will  soon  be  devised  that 
will  meet  present  objections.  Limelight  has  special  advantages,  but  the 
future  seems  to  me  to  lie  with  electric  light,  which  we  all  look  forward^ to 
as  soon  ousting  gas  for  household  use.  When  the  mechanical  difficulties 
have  been  overcome  in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  a  steady  lamp, 
enlargment,  like  snap-shotting,  will  simply  be  a  case  of  “  You  press  the 
button,  we  do  the  rest,5'  This  happy  future  I  do  not  imagine  to  be  far 
distant.  It  would  be  well  if  those  members  of  the  Society  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  electrical  matters  and  are  blessed  with  leisure  and  means — and 
i  I  know  there  are  such  in  our  midst — would  devote  themselves  to  solving 
the  problem  of  how  to  provide  a  cheap  and  effective  lamp  for  the  en¬ 
larging  and  projecting  lantern.  They  would  earn  the  undying  gratitude 
of  the  photographic  public  and  of  this  Society  in  particular.  To  our¬ 
selves  as  a  Society  it  would  be  an  immense  gain  in  efficacy  and  conveni¬ 
ence  if  we  could  have  an  electric  enlarging  lantern,  and  have  our  projec¬ 
tion  lantern  also  working  with  the  electric  light.  1  do  not  despair  of 
seeing  this  accomplished  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Kind  of  Plate  to  Use. 

With  the  great  advance  made  in  the  rapidity  of  the  lens  it  seems  on 
I  the  face  of  it  retrogression  to  counsel  the  use  of  any  but  the  fastest  plate. 

1  let  no  one  who  has  devoted  attention  to  outdoor  photography  will  assert 
that  the  fast  plates  can  compare  in  efficiency  and  latitude  of  exposure 
with  the  slower  brands.  One  great  benefit  that  the  open- aperture  lens 
gives  is  the  power  of  working  with  slower  plates  than  can  under  similar 
circumstances  be  used  when  the  lens  is  a  rapid  rectilinear.  Therefore 
the  general  advice  to  employ  the  slowest  plate  that  will  be  effective  is 
doubly  true  when  anastigmatic  lenses  are  used.  The  expert  worker  is 
not  limited  like  the  average  amateur,  as  he  can  expose  and  develop  with 


almost  mathematical  precision.  To  him  no  advice  is  necessary  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the  great  proportion  of  the 
failures  of  young  workers  lies  in  over-exposure,  coupled  with  the  use  of 
too  strong  developers.  Working  with  a  single  lens  and  a  slow  plate  the 
difference  between  two  seconds’  exposure  and  three  is  not  great ;  but,  to 
obtain  the  same  result  with  a  rapid  lens  and  a  rapid  plate,  the  com¬ 
parison  would  be,  say,  as  between  one-twentieth  of  a  fecond  and  one- 
thirtieth.  When  we  come  to  deal  with  fractions  of  a  second,  the  mind  is 
slow  to  realise  the  importance  of  time,  and  the  hand  as  Blow  to  act, 
with  the  result  that  the  exposure  is  either  hopelessly  bad  or  such  as  to 
necessitate  great  care  in  development. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Dr.  Scott  Lauder  read  an  admirable  piper  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  on  the  “  Isochromatic  Plate,”  which  he  illustrated 
with  experimental  exposures.  The  lessons  of  that  paper  have,  I  hope,  re¬ 
mained  with  those  who  heard  it  or  read  it  subsequently.  The  colour- 
sensitive  plate  places  in  our  hands  an  additional  power  for  the  truthful 
rendering  of  nature,  but  the  colour  screen  should  be  emp’oyed  with  care, 
as  it  is  easy  to  over-correct  and  create  harsh  and  violent  contrasts. 
Some  of  the  pictures  that  are  sent  out  to  advertise  the  colour  screens  are 
abortions  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  more  in  the  nature  of  warning 
beacons  than  guide  lights.  The  backed  plate  is  as  essential  as  the 
isochromatic,  its  power  of  preventing  halation  being  a  godsend  to 
work  on  all  irrperfect  or  violently  lighted  objects.  Might  I  add  a  word 
of  caution,  while  dealing  with  this  pirt  of  the  subject,  regarding  the  use 
of  film  ?  The  manufacture  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  use  of  the  article.  What  we  want  L  reliability. 
That  we  have  not  yet  obtained.  Even  though  films  were  uniform,  we 
should  still  want  greater  controlling  power  in  development  than  can  be 
had  with  the  thin  and  flexible  film.  These  difficulties  overcome,  the 
glass  plate  will  fade  out  of  existence,  but  the  time  is  not  yet.  Therefore 
the  worker  will  have  his  advancement  retarded  if  he  does  other  than 
watch  and  wait  so  far  as  films  are  concerned.  From  plates  we  naturally 
advance  to  the  stage  of  printing,  and  here  I  desire  to  say  no  more  than 
that  only  the  kind  of  paper  should  be  used  that  will  give  permanent 
result,  variety  of  tone,  and  power  of  control.  There  is  room  for  experi¬ 
ment  in  printing,  and  the  amateur  should  not  feel  restricted  in  trying 
what  is  novel.  The  reason  for  keeping  to  one  kind  of  plate  and  one  type 
of  developer  does  not  hold  good  so  far  as  printing  methois  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  professional  is  tied  to  work  on  commercial  lines,  and  must 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  public.  To  the  amateur  there  is  no 
restriction,  and  his  him  should  be  entirely  different ;  indeed  I  may 
frankly  say  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  amateur  who  makes  use  of 
his  hobby  to  the  detriment  of  his  professional  brother.  So  much  for 
what  might  be  termed  the  mechanical  and  technical  side  of  photograpny. 

Specialism. 

In  the  time  of  artistic  and  pictorial  development  the  worker  who  is  in 
earnest  should  direct  his  energies  on  certain  lines.  I  do  not  with  to 
suggest  restriction  of  area  of  work,  tut  his  work  should  be  dominated 
for  the  time  being  at  least  by  some  general  idea.  Our  ranks  are  thinned 
by  one  worker  after  another  dropping  out,  not  so  much  because  of  the  oft- 
repeated  excuse,  want  of  time  or  even  want  of  interest,  as  by  the  absence 
of  some  definite  idea  of  work.  Instead  of  taking  a  photograph  here  and 
another  there,  and  becoming  in  time  the  possessor  of  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  photographs,  which,  because  of  want  of  association,  havt  n  i 
abiding  value,  let  him  set  about  the  study  of  a  specific  subject,  and  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  interest  that  will  be  created.  Some 
of  you  may  say  that  is  heresy,  for  is  not  the  artistic  photograph  o'. 
specific  and  inherent  interest,  apart  from  aay  borrowed  associati  n  ? 
My  reply  is,  that  I  admit  that ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  produce  a  photograph  with  an  abiding  inherent  interest ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  association  will  not  destroy,  but  add  to,  inherent 
interest.  By  carrying  out  the  scheme  I  have  suggested  the  picture  of 
intrinsic  abiding  merit  is  more  likely  to  be  produced  than  by  undirected 
study  or  hap-hazard  work.  Let  us  say  that  scenic  or  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy  is  aimed  at,  how  much  interest  and  variety  of  interest  might  not 
be  aroused  by  a  study  of  that  much-despised  but  most  beautiful  and 
diversified  valley  of  tha  Water  of  Leith?  From  where  the  stream 
emerges  from  its  lonely  moorland  to  where  it  pours  its  waters  into  the 
sea  at  the  salubrious  port  of  Leith,  there  are  many  scenes  of  sylvan 
beauty  and  urban  animation  well  worth  permanent  record.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  on  the  short  course  of  the  river  fifty  good 
pictures  could  be  secured,  each  with  some  point  of  interest,  historic, 
romantic,  or  pictorial.  Leith  alone  would  furnish  a  respectable  con¬ 
tingent.  Or  it  is  intended  to  record  the  impression  of  a  holiday  at  the 
seaside?  Instead  of  being  content  with  one  or  two  studies  of  waves,  or 
cliffs,  or  cloud  effects,  why  not,  taking  the  sea  as  the  central  idea  of 
work,  make  a  series  of  pictures  that  would  illustrate  the  life  of  the 
toilers  of  the  sea?  Here,  again,  is  abundant  material  for  a  collection  of 
pictures  that  would  not  only  be  of  interest  to  the  producer,  but  to  the 
general  body  of  the  people,  for  we  would  not  only  touch  inanimate 
nature,  but  deal  with  the  daily  life  of  the  fisher  folk,  a  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  people.  Again,  life  in  the  city  would  be  an  admirable 
field  of  work.  What  a  variety  of  figure  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  a  great  town  ;  and,  though  we  are  not  so  picturesque 
as  our  forefathers,  the  variety  to  be  found  in  Edinburgh  will  provide 
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abundant  material.  Or  the  city  may  be  studied  from  its  picturesque 
and  historic  standpoint,  and  what  better  field  of  study  could  I  suggest? 

While  it  is  good  for  the  individual  to  concentrate  attention  for  a  while 
on  some  definite  work,  it  is  equally  important  for  an  association  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  occasionally  leave  the  beaten  track  and  devote  themselves  to  a 
special  object.  The  work  which  I  submit  for  your  consideration,  now  or 
some  time  in  the  early  future,  lies  ready  to  your  hand.  Let  the  Society 
as  a  body,  or  a  section  of  it,  in  name  of  the  Society,  take  Edinburgh, 
romantic,  picturesque,  historic,  present-day,  prosaic  Edinburgh,  as 
a  field  of  study.  Let  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  achieve  dis¬ 
tinction  for  itself  as  the  pictorial  chronicler  of  the  Edinburgh  of  to-day. 
From  the  negatives  obtained  an  admirable  collection  could  be  formed, 
which  would  make,  I  am  bound  to  say,  the  most  interesting  exhibition  of 
lantern  slides  that  has  ever  been  got  together  by  any  society,  or  that  has 
even  been  shown  in  Edinburgh,  or  probably  elsewhere.  Abundant 
though  the  material  is,  much  of  it  is  gradually  passing  away  by  the 
march  of  city  improvement,  hence  such  a  set  of  pictures  as  I  propose 
would  not  only  be  a  pictorial  delight,  but  take  rank  with  Drummond’s 
old  Edinburgh  and  Kay’s  portraits  as  an  attempt  to  epitomise  the  historic 
and  picturesque  features  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  that  would  be  of 
inestimable  value. 


An  International  Exhibition  for  Edinburgh. 

I  look  forward  to  an  early  attempt  being  made  to  organize  an  inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  photography  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
Galleries,  Edinburgh.  The  three  rooms  now  at  disposal  for  exhibition 
purposes  do  not  afford  too  much  space,  but  a  section  of  this  Exhibition 
might  be  devoted  to  studies  of  picturesque  Edinburgh ;  for,  while  in  the 
scheme  I  have  roughly  outlined  historic  Edinburgh  should  take  the 
leading  place,  in  an  exhibition,  pictorial  work  would  naturally  demand  a 
leading  position.  A  cursory  look  at  the  subject  might  lead  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  there  would  be  lack  of  variety  in  any  attempt 
to  reproduce  Edinburgh  pictorially.  There  would  be  no  greater  mistake. 
Princes-street  and  the  Castle  clothed  with  the  snowfall  of  a  quiet  winter 
morning,  and  the  same  view  under  the  glowing  warmth  of  a  declining 
sun  or  in  the  full  blaze  of  noonday,  are  strikingly  different.  And  yet 
again  would  they  appear  under  new  and  beautiful  aspects  when  the  dawn 
creeps  silently  down  the  .slopes  of  the  wooded  bank,  or  when  fog  wreaths 
half  veil  the  battlements  and  throw  a  vaporous  film  over  the  recesses  of 
the  valley.  The  diversity  of  form  to  be  found  in  the  picturesque  grouping 
of  the  houses  in  the  Old  Town,  the  stately  character  and  varied  architec¬ 
ture  of  much  of  the  newer  portions  of  the  city,  the  history  and  romance 
attaching  to  many  an  otherwise  uninteresting  spot,  all  furnish  reasons 
why  a  pictorial  record  of  the  Edinburgh  of  to-day  would  be  a  work  well 
worthy  the  Society.  A  practical  beginning  will,  I  trust,  be  made  this 
session  in  a  hearty  response  to  the  offer  by  Mr.  Blanc  to  provide  prizes 
for  lantern  slides  of  Edinburgh  architecture. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  a  governing  principle  of  work  might  be 
put  in  operation,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  pursue  this  idea 
much  further.  Before  closing  this  part  of  my  subject  I  will  refer  to  only 
one  more  instance. 

Titles. 

S-'ine  photographic  critics  are  against  the  use  of  elaborate  poetic  or 
MOtNnentol  titles  to  pictures,  as  detracting  from  their  simplicity.  The 
objection  has  force,  though  we  sometimes  see  in  academy  galleries  two  or 
three  stanzas  of  a  poem  as  the  title  to  an  oil  painting.  But  this  need  not 
deter  the  photographic  artist  from  wedding  his  work  to  literature  in  other 
ways.  He  might,  for  instance,  take  a  short  descriptive  poem  and  illus- 
trrUc  it.  A  good  deal  of  our  own  ballad  literature  would  lend  itself  to  this 
od  of  treatment,  and  one  reason  why  I  would  urge  on  the  amateur 
the  corsideration  of  such  work  is  that  it  would  develop  the  imaginative 
faculty.  A  perfect  association  of  literature  and  pictorial  art  is  beyond 
0,1  r  reach,  but  we  can  at  least  aspire  to  carry  out  and  amplify  the  ideas 
of  the  painter  in  words,  by  associating  suitable  pictures  with  his  letter¬ 
press.  I  feel  sure  that  the  influence  of  the  work  sought  to  be  illustrated 
would  he  to  raise  the  worker  to  a  higher  standard  of  work,  that  in  fact  it 
would  find  to  eradicate  the  mechanical,  and  to  introduce  and  develop  the 
nrtistie.  And,  after  all  that  can  be  said  has  been  uttered  in  favour  of  the 
matter  of  fact  and  the  technical  view  of  photography,  we  come  to  this 
that  pictorial  photography  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  successful  and 
progressive  amateur  photographer. 


A  Governing  Idea. 

I!  Hitt’.  1  have  to  say  in  conclusion  will  be  to  throw  out  suggestioi 
ror  you r  con hkI c  ration  as  to  the  line  on  which  artistic  progress  is  to  1 
made.  \\  hot  her  it  be  intended  to  photograph  landscape  or  figure  subjec 
the  first  and  most  important  point  is  to  have  a  clear  perception  of  whi 
r,  ■  “  ‘7  subject-matter  of  the  proposed  picture.  Let  us  imagir 

»t  to  be  a  landscape.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  simply  focus  the  camera,  an 
take  what  at  the  moment  may  strike  the  eye  as  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  scene.  There  must  be  a  governing  idea,  or  the  proposed  pictui 
1  1  he  DO  picture  at  all.  The  true  spirit  of  the  scene  must  be  felt,  tl 
rtistie  ,  ^  mu  It  see  what  is  not  self-evident,  but  is  yet  most  truly  rea 
and  it  ii  that  which  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  reproduce.  It  is  foil 
for  the  photographic  artist  to  attempt  to  rival  the  artist  in  colour  in  h 

roloi.rrTlTi  Th<!  ldeai°f  P-°ple  9Pendin8  time  in  ^e  production  < 
coloured  photographs,  such  as  is  suggested  in  a  recent  number  of  a  phot< 


graphic  paper,  is  absurd.  It  is  a  pastime  for  children,  and  will  never  be 
anything  else.  The  brush  is  a  flexible  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  painter ; 
he  is  only  limited,  speaking  generally,  by  his  capacity  to  express.  But 
the  photographer  is  hedged  in  by  mechanism,  and  the  area  of  his  indi¬ 
viduality  is  small.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  earnest  and  in¬ 
telligent  worker  will  succeed,  to  some  extent,  in  conveying  his  impressions 
of  nature ;  and,  although  the  resulting  picture  may  be  feeble  indeed  as 
compared  with  the  great  original,  it  will  yet  contain  something  that  will 
redeem  it  from  the  ordinary  and  the  commonplace,  something  that  will 
stamp  it  as  art.  In  the  building  up  of  the  picture  everything  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  realisation  of  the  main  idea  must  be  obliterated,  or,  if  that 
be  not,  from  mechanical  reasons,  possible,  must  be  so  subordinated  as 
not  to  attract  the  eye.  There  must  be  no  competing  interest,  and  in 
particular  there  must  be  no  discord.  All  should  be  harmonious.  Every 
detail  should  lead  up  to  the  expression  of  the  central  idea,  and  thus  we 
arrive  at  simplicity  and  unity,  two  essentials  of  any  great  and  lasting 
work.  How  frequently  do  we  see  both  painters  and  photographers  de¬ 
stroying  the  harmony  of  an  otherwise  admirable  landscape  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  figure  work  out  of  keeping  with  the  surroundings.  A  lovely 
evening  pastoral,  in  which  sheep  appeared  as  a  subsidiary  interest— a 
scene  that  suggested  only  quiet  and  peaceful  thoughts — was  utterly 
spoiled  by  a  well  known  artist,  through  his  introduction  of  a  dog 
scampering  along  the  road.  The  dog  was  not  there  to  express  an  idea, 
but  to  fill  a  vacant  spot  in  the  composition.  He  filled  it,  but  he  did  more. 
Amid  everything  that  was  restful  he  was  the  incarnation  of  unrest,  and 
wherever  the  eye  wandered  it  always  came  back  with  a  shock  to  that 

disquieting  dog.  .  _ 

D  Absence  of  Colour. 

The  absence  of  variety  of  colour  is  by  many  considered  fatal  to  any 
passable  rescript  of  nature  by  photography.  It  is  not  so.  Sometimes 
the  effect  of  monochrome  in  suggesting  and  realising  is  not  less  powerful 
than  when  form  is  aided  by  colour.  There  are  many  conditions  under 
which  nature  almost  divests  herself  of  colour.  The  Newlyn  School  of 
Painters  have  taken  advantage  of  that,  and  given  us  many  charming 
studies  in  pearly  grey  which  exactly  express  the  conditions  under  which 
nature  has  been  studied.  The  atmosphere  of  Newlyn  may  not  suit  the 
lens,  but  we  are  apt  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and,  by  forcing  detail, 
destroy  atmosphere.  Much  of  the  finest  figure  work  we  have  is  but  little 
dependent  on  colour,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  a  study  of  reproduction 
and  original,  and  in  other  cases  the  etched  drawing  is  far  more  pleasing 
than  the  painting  that  inspired  it,  simply  because  the  qualities  that 
detracted  from  the  value  of  the  original  have  been  eliminated,  and  the 
eye  is  not  repelled  by  evident  failure.  Whistler  at  his  best  is  almost  a 
painter  in  monochrome  ;  but  what  is  absent  in  colour  is  compensated  for 
by  the  infinite  gradation  of  tone.  To  produce  this  must  be  the  careful 
study  of  every  photographer.  Detail  is  a  secondary  matter  ;  in  the  best 
and  most  inspiring  pictures  it  will  hardly  exist ;  but  crudity  of  tone, 
harsh  and  violent  contrast,  while  they  may  appeal  to  the  gallery  of  un¬ 
instructed  and  ignorant,  will  never  find  a  place  in  the  work  of  the  refined 
and  artistic  spirit.  To  obtain  this  gradation  of  tone  the  utmost  care 
in  development  will  be  required,  particularly  avoidance  of  the  misuse  of 

bromide.  .. 

Mounting  and  Framing. 

A  word  as  to  mounting  and  framing.  In  no  department  of  our  work 
has  more  general  advance  been  made  than  here  ;  but,  while  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  exhibited  pictures  badly  framed  has  greatly  decreased,  I  am  afraid 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  private  collections.  The  dealer 
can  here  help  us  a  little  more,  I  think,  than  he  does.  When  one  wishes 
to  purchase  other  than  the  stereotyped  mount,  they  are  hardly  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  plate  sunk  mount  in  forcing  to 
conventionality  is  considerable.  The  idea  of  unity  and  simplicity  which 
governs  the  production  of  the  picture  should  be  carried  out  in  the  mount 
and  frame,  and  there  must  be  general  harmony,  or  success  will  not  be 
realised.  The  hanging  of  the  pictures  at  our  Exhibition  last  year  would 
afford  some  indication  of  what,  in  the  view  of  those  responsible,  is  de¬ 
siderated,  and  I  hope  that  in  our  forthcoming  exhibitions  due  regard  will 
be  paid  to  this  not  unimportant  question  of  mounting  and  framing.  If  a 
picture  is  worthy  of  the  work  expended  on  it,  it  is  equally  worthy  of  an 
appropriate  setting.  Colour  photography  is  yet  beyond  our  reach,  so 
that  we  cannot,  like  the  painter,  surround  our  productions  with  a  golden 
glory.  We  must  therefore  cultivate  the  unpretentious  and  the  mono¬ 
chromatic,  feeling  thankful  that,  while  we  cannot  aspire  to  the  highest 
reaches  of  art,  there  yet  remains  to  us  an  ever-widening  field  in  which 
our  knowledge  can  be  applied  and  our  sympathies  and  aspirations  find 
adequate  expression.  A.  Eddington. 

- * - 

SUCCESS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[An  address  delivered  before  the  School  of  Photography  at  the  American 
Convention.] 

A  school  of  photography  is  a  school  in  which  we  should  have  practical 
and  serviceable  lessons,  and  to  obtain  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  expe¬ 
rienced  and  practical  photographer,  chemist,  or  artist,  to  give  the  lessons ; 
and  herein  rises  a  formidable  object  in  our  pathway,  as  I  presume  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  photographers  from  whom  we  can  all  learn  something 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  tell  what  they  know,  and  how  they  do  their 
work,  couched  in  language  lucid  and  plain  enough,  so  that  one  will  not 
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lose  the  value  of  their  ideas.  X  have  listened  to  and  read  papers  and 
articles  calculated  by  the  speaker  or  teacher  to  advance  the  photo¬ 
grapher  in  knowledge  and  better  him  in  his  work  or  his  business,  and 
they  were  absolutely  valueless,  principally  because  the  speaker  was 
speaking  or  writing  beyond  what  actually  happens  in  his  regular  every¬ 
day  business.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  what  he  actually  knew  to  be 
true  from  experience,  instead  of  indulging  in  vague  theories  or  untried 
formulas,  his  efforts,  no  matter  how  limited,  could  not  but  help  and 
benefit  his  listeners  or  readers.  It  ought  to  be  possible  in  these  schools 
to  obtain  all  that  one  could  from  a  personal  visit  to  the  photographer 
in  his  studio,  and  we  all  know  what  that  means ;  his  mounts,  prints, 
and  rmmer  of  doing  business,  manner  of  displaying  pictures,  and  all  the 
little  things  that  interest  the  photographer.  Practically  the  results  of 
what  a  man  hears  is  what  he  wants  to  say  and  take  hold  of.  The 
speaker  may  tell  you  that,  in  grouping,  the  pyramid  form  operates  to 
lend  beauty  to  the  picture,  that  contour  lines  should  always  be  observed, 
massing  of  light  and  shade,  and  numerous  other  qualifications  are  to  be 
sought  for,  but  you  want  to  see  him  make  his  groups  and  illustrate  his 
ideas  in  a  practical  way  before  your  eyes  if  you  are  to  get  a  real  benefit 
from  it.  He  may  tell  you  that,  in  making  a  statesman’s  photograph,  you 
should  give  him  a  statesmanlike,  dignified  pose,  with  a  light  that  brings 
into  prominence  all  the  character  and  dignity  which  such  a  face  must 
possess  ;  you  go  away  unsatisfied  without  you  have  an  example  of  what  he 
considers  as  such.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  what  he  has  said  is 
true,  and  that  your  picture  of  such  a  person  should  possess  all  these 
qualities  ;  you  want  something  more  substantial,  however ;  you  want  to 
know  how  a  man  weighing  250  pounds,  bald-headed,  with  light,  full, 
blue  eye,  all  nose,  ruddy  complexion  or  face  flushed,  should  be  lighted, 
or  how  he  should  be  posed  in  order  to  make  a  pleasant  picture.  All  the 
words  which  it  would  be  possible  for  you  or  me  to  write  would  not  explain 
it  as  well  as  to  show  the  subject  posed  and  the  negative  made  from  him 
before  your  eyes  under  the  skylight. 

First  of  all,  the  successful  photographer,  if  he  makes  a  success  of  his 
business  from  a  financial  standpoint,  must  make  a  pleasing  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  before  him.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  subject 
must  be  flattered  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pictures  are  unnatural,  but 
the  photographer  must  secure  a  picture  of  the  subject  at  its  best.  If 
the  subject  is  stout,  it  should  be  taken  in  such  a  way  that  avoirdupois 
be  not  the  principal  feature  of  the  picture.  We  all  know  that  the  sitting 
posture,  with  a  bright  light  and  a  front  view,  tends  to  exaggerate  the 
fleshiness  of  such  a  subject.  On  the  contrary,  these  conditions  with  a 
thin  subject  would  be  all  right.  We  know  that  the  similarity  of  a  certain 
class  of  subjects  makes  the  same  set  of  rules  applicable.  The  value  of 
speed  in  handling  your  subjects  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  ever 
noticed  the  subject  who  is  nervous  and  tires  easily.  An  exclamation 
calling  the  attention  of  the  subject  to  any  particular  bad  habit  will 
intensify  this  tenfold.  The  only  manner  in  which  this  can  be  avoided 
is  to  get  the  mind  of  the  subject  on  something  else  in  conversation  with 
him ;  in  posing  the  hands,  keep  your  subject  from  realising,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  they  are  being  posed.  In  so  far  as  you  carry  this  out, 
the  more  successful  you  will  be  in  getting  the  desired  position.  How¬ 
ever  graceful  the  subject  may  be,  the  very  moment  you  call  his  or  her 
attention  to  the  fact  that  you  desire  a  certain  position  of  the  hands, 
that  moment  it  begins  to  feel  unnatural,  stiff  and  strained,  and  the 
muscles  become  rigid.  Again,  referring  to  the  successful  photographer 
as  one  who  works  with  exceeding  rapidity,  and  goes  to  his  work  with  a 
definite  object  in  view,  and  as  one  who  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
sort  of  a  picture  he  is  going  to  make  of  the  subject  before  he  commences, 
the  subject  will,  with  his  suggestions,  drop  into  position,  and  the 
picture  is  made  before  they  have  time  to  think  where  they  are.  A 
round-shouldered  subject,  with  the  head  drooping  forward,  makes  a  side 
view  practically  impossible.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  average 
posing  chair  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  making  the  subject  feel  stiff 
and  unnatural  as  the  work  of  the  photographer  himself.  I  have  used 
in  eight  years’  operating  an  ordinary  chair,  with  a  long  and  flat  cushion, 
that  can  be  rolled  up  to  any  thickness  desired,  by  which  the  subject’s 
shoulders  can  be  easily  brought  forward  or  laid  back  to  any  desired 
position,  and  I  have  used  this  when  I  had  two  patent  posing  chairs  in  my 
gallery  all  the  time.  I  believe  every  photographer  sees  in  his  pictures 
certain  things  about  his  subjects’  faces  which  appear  exaggerated  in  the 
proof,  especially  if  these  points  be  bad;  for  instance,  a  subject  with 
small  eyes,  under  a  skylight  with  a  bright  light,  will  appear  to  have 
smaller  eyes  in  the  proof  than  he  has  in  reality,  unless  some  artificial 
means  are  employed  in  making  them  up.  The  best  thing  I  have  ever 
used  is  crayon  sauce  applied  with  a  crayon  stump ;  this  can  be  put  on 
under  the  eyelid  close  to  the  eyelashes  so  softly  and  carefully  with  a 
crayon  stump  that  it  will  be  hard  to  detect  it,  even  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  has  been  put  on. 

A  more  pleasing  picture  of  a  person  with  puffy  heaviness  under  the 
eyes  and  around  them  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  a  little  yellowish  powder 
applied  with  a  chamois  skin,  being  careful  not  to  get  it  on  too  heavy. 
This  is  also  true  of  a  person  with  a  very  prominent  doable  chin.  The 
pictures  can  be  brought  down  to  any  degree  desired  by  application  of  this 
powder.  A  white,  shiny  bald  head  and  a  reddish,  brown  face  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  manipulate ;  this  powder  applied  carefully  makes  a  far  more 
^pleasing  picture  than  it  is  possible  to  produce  with  a  head  screen.  Who 


has  not  had  a  subject  with  a  good  head  of  coal-black  hair  with  a  tuft  of 
white  here  and  there,  which  looks  as  white  as  the  collar  because  of  its 
surroundings,  but  which,  with  a  little  of  this  powder  applied,  produces 
the  appearance  of  naturalness. 

All  of  us  have  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  pictures  we  make  of  the 
ladies  have  to  contain  all  the  points  of  their  beauty,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  photographer  living  who  is  not  happy  in  giving  them  all  they 
want  in  this  direction.  We  find  a  subject  with  drooping  corners  of  the 
mouth,  which  at  the  moment  of  the  sitting,  in  the  unusual  surroundings 
of  the  subject  before  a  stranger,  and  going  through  what  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  a  mere  matter  of  business,  is  apt  to  be  at  its  worst  expression. 
With  a  little  touch  of  his  crayon  stump  (just  a  trifle,  understand)  at  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  upward,  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  likeness,  you 
will  assist  materially  in  securing  the  desired  result.  The  crooked  mouth 
occurs  with  obstacles  in  the  way  which  are  worse,  if  anything,  than  the 
crookedness  itself.  The  crooked  mouth  sometimes  occurs  in  people  with 
unduly  prominent  noses  and  exceedingly  high  cheek  bones  and  low,  flat, 
receding  forehead.  This  subject  makes  a  very  unsatisfactory  picture. 
Again  the  application  of  the  crayon  stump,  combined  with  touches  of  the 
pencil  and  scraper,  will  play  an  important  part.  Pardon  me  for  in¬ 
dulging  in  these  illustrations,  which  I  presume  many  of  you  are  familiar 
with,  but  they  are  things  which  are  perhaps  new  to  the  newer  class  of 
photographers.  At  least  I  see  by  a  good  many  photographs  that  they  are 
forgotten  or  not  deemed  necessary. 

Fully  seven  tenths  of  onr  subjects  are  ladies  and  children.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  who  has  done  business  successfully  realises  how  important  it  is 
to  have  his  products  present  the  subjects  in  their  best  light,  and  referring 
to  these  artificial  means,  cannot  be  condemned  because  the  subject  will 
not  stand  it,  as  I  presume  some  of  you  are  aware  that  artificial  means  of 
beauty  are  not  always  confined  to  the  operating  room  for  the  picture. 
With  children  we  have  not  the  same  latitude,  and  we  do  not  need  it.  A 
mother  or  a  photographer,  who  speaks  of  the  picture  to  the  child  until 
after  the  negatives  have  been  taken,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  has  made  a 
mistake.  Her  toilet  is  made  and  she  is  rushed  into  the  operating  room, 
a  strange  sight  for  the  child,  and  a  stranger  to  greet  her.  The  mother 
informs  the  little  one  it  is  “  going  to  have  its  picture  taken,”  and  “  that 
is  the  man  who  is  going  to  take  it.”  No  matter  how  much  of  a  winning 
smile  or  coaxing  manner  you  assume,  your  subject  is  a  “goner.”  The 
awful  something  which  the  child  expects  at  once  looms  up  before  it  in  the 
camera.  The  strange  surroundings  and  the  unusual  light  of  the  room 
startle,  and  fully  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  are  lost,  and  sometimes  longer 
time,  in  winning  the  child’s  confidence,  and  then  sometimes  you  have 
to  stand  back  of  the  camera  and  wait  the  chances  of  a  shot.  The  man 
without  tact  or  love  of  children  should  quit  making  children’s  pictures. 
If  they  are  too  small  to  take  in  a  particular  pose,  without  some  defi¬ 
nite  idea  which  you  have,  put  them  up  high  enough  so  that  the  baby  will 
not  look  like  a  bunch  of  dress  with  a  pair  of  eyes  sticking  out  of  it.  Get 
them  up  high  enough  so  there  is  a  connecting  line  between  the  head  and 
the  shoulders. 

I  have  never  let  a  child  come  out  of  the  operating  room  yet  without 
securing  a  negative.  That  they  have  not  always  been  good  I  do  not  deny, 
neither  do  I  consider  myself  a  prodigy  in  making  children’s  pictures ; 
but  I  have  learned  at  the  cost  of  a  good  many  plates  that  at  the  outset 
certain  rules  have  to  be  observed,  and  in  some  cases  it  takes  new  ones, 
and  a  good  many  of  them.  I  have  ofttimes  wished  that  the  subjects  had 
gone  into  a  gallery  further  down  the  street,  but,  when  they  are  in,  do  not 
give  it  up.  It  is  your  duty,  not  only  to  yourself  and  business,  but  it  is 
your  duty  to  the  parents.  No  matter  how  exasperating  the  child  may  be, 
or  how  unsatisfactory  your  result  may  appear  sometimes,  stick  to  it,  for 
we  cannot  realise  too  well  what  a  priceless  thing  the  photograph  often  is 
to  the  parents.  Resitting,  when  you  have  obtained  what  you  consider 
excellent  work,  is  especially  exasperating  ;  do  not  make  the  resittings  at 
all,  or  else  go  into  the  operating  room  as  pleasantly  as  when  you  made 
the  first  sitting. 

As  to  the  question  of  appointments.  Print  upon  every  bit  of  stationery 
you  have,  and  on  your  business  cards,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  sitting  with  you,  that  appointments  should  be  made.  It  will 
not  cut  out  a  single  sitting,  but  in  time  will  make  it  easier  for  you,  as  a 
hurried  operator,  annoyed  by  the  frequent  kicking  of  those  who  have  to 
wait,  especially  if  his  sittings  all  come  in  a  bunch,  cannot  work  at  his 
best.  Talk  it  in  the  office  when  people  come  in  to  examine  your  work. 
If  you  do  not  have  but  two  sittings  a  day  and  they  both  desire  to  sit  at 
the  same  time,  and  you  have  got  to  accommodate  or  lose  them,  put  them 
ten  minutes  apart,  and  you  have  carried  out  your  rule.  Do  not  complain 
or  be  irritated  if  a  picture  is  brought  in  for  you  to  make  one  exactly  like 
it  for  your  customer.  It  is  a  compliment  to  you  if  it  is  yours,  and  one  of 
the  best  business  chances  in  the  world  if  your  competitor  made  it.  You 
can  tell  why  he  lives  and  how  he  does  it.  Never  criticise  a  competitor  or 
his  work  to  a  customer.  It  is  bound  to  react  on  you.  Avoid  speaking  of 
him  at  all  if  possible,  but,  if  you  must,  praise  him,  and  remember  that 
the  worst  criticism  you  can  make  of  him  is  faint  praise.  In  my  own 
experience  I  made  one  of  my  best  customers,  and  one  who  had  been  a 
life  long  customer  of  another  gallery,  through  an  elegant  dressing  down 
that  he  gave  me.  It  was  a  good  lesson  to  me.  It  happened  twelve  years 
ago,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  In  the  light  you  hold  your  profession, 
the  public  will  be  apt  to  hold  you  in  the  same  light.  C.  M.  Hates. 
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FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  gave  an  address  upon  photography  and  photo¬ 
graphers,  of  a  mixed  sincere  and  frivolous  nature,  under  the  title 
of  “  Forty  Years  Ago.”  Although  the  connexion  between  subject  and 
title  was  not  strongly  apparent,  his  remarks,  as  he  imagined,  were  some¬ 
what  of  a  change  from  the  usual  thing,  hanging  more  or  lees  upon  the 
technical  side.  He  took  his  text  from  some  words  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  nearest  approach  to 
respectability  attained  by  a  ceitain  notoriety  was  the  practice  of  pro¬ 
fessional  photography.  He  proceeded  to  ask  himself  whether  photography 
were  respectable,  and,  indeed,  whether  respectability  were  desired.  As  a 
business,  photography  was  not  in  high  esteem  by  men  of  standing,  nor 
did  it  require  much  capital,  and  as,  of  course,  capital  was  very  respect¬ 
able,  it  followed  that,  lacking  capital,  it  lacked  in  respectabili'y.  The 
speaker  divided  photographers  into  three  grades — the  professional,  the 
dealer,  and  the  amateur — very  broad  distinctions,  and  proceeded  to  note 
the  little  peculiarities  of  each.  Without  defining  the  professional,  he 
might  be  said  to  be  a  man  with  a  small  capital,  less  business  capacity, 
and  no  business  training,  inclined  to  talk  a  little  on  art,  and  to  set  up  1  is 
trade  as  something  beyond  that  of  the  butcher  or  baker,  instead  of  laying 
himself  out  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wants  of  the  public ;  and 
yet  on  the  whole,  with  all  his  faults,  away  from  his  business  he  proved  a 
very  good  fellow.  The  photographic  dealer  was  essentially,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  trader.  His  business  was  to  buy  and  sell  at  a  profit,  added  to  which 
he  generally  knew  everything  that  was  to  be  known  about  photographic 
processes,  old  and  new,  reasons  for  failure  and  success,  with  a  happy 
knack  of  reserving  to  himself  loop-holes  of  escape.  He  was,  in  a  word,  an 
alarmingly  well-informed  man.  To  the  foregoing,  a  large  percentage,  add 
a  complete  knowledge  of  art ;  they  make  pictures  and  take  medals  at 
exhibitions,  and  on  gentle  pressure  disseminate  amongst  their  customers 
wholesome  lessons  on  everything  pertaining  to  photography  under  the 
sun.  Then  again,  in  putting  out  work,  they  can  tell  exactly  how  it  is  to 
be  done,  which,  of  course,  materially  assisted  the  operation.  But,  like 
the  professional,  away  from  his  trading  he  is  a  thorough  good  fellow. 
The  amateur,  he  tcok  it,  was  supposed  to  be  one  who  took  up  his  pursuit 
as  a  scientific  or  artistic  hobby,  for  its  own  sake  ;  but,  like  the  foregoing, 
he  is  not  always  what  he  appears  upon  the  surface.  He  is  found  some¬ 
times  doing  a  little  “  on  his  own,”  and  is  always  seeking  to  get  trade 
terms  from  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers,  bujing  with  all  the 
advantage  of  the  professional  and  dealer,  without  incurring  the  onerous 
responsibilities  of  these  classes.  He  was  the  most  aggressive  and  assertive 
map  of  all ;  everything  is  at  his  fingers’  ends  ;  he  has  a  special  function 
of  incorporating  in  his  own  personality  all  that  is  good  in  art,  and  what 
is  not  his  is  not  good  art.  The  lady  amateurs  deserved  a  separate  classifi¬ 
cation.  They  learn  photography  at  some  school,  and  forthwith  launch 
out.  They  build  elaborate  studios,  and  garnish  them  within  by  scattered 
t-acups  and  saucers,  and  so  on.  Yet  many  ladies  were  following  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  very  well  too,  and  it  was  possible  that  they  might  find  a  very 
open  field  for  their  energies  in  professional  practice. 

The  speaker  now  came  to  a  serious  question,  that  of  training  schools 
for  photographers.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  class,  and  so  there 
must  be  young  photographers.  In  his  own  mind  it  was  a  moot  point 
as  to  how  far  the  present  system  of  polytechnic  and  such  schools  pro¬ 
duced  useful  photographers.  Apprenticeship  was  entirely  out  of  vogue, 
and  the  only  course  open  for  securing  assistants  was  to  get  one  by  ad¬ 
vertisement,  or  to  train  a  raw  boy.  The  training  of  photographers,  then, 
was  a  most  important  question,  and  one  that  would  largely  affect  the 
prosperity  of  the  tra'e.  There  was  also  the  question  of  what  sort  of 
oung  fellow  was  suitable  for  this  training.  The  only  way  appeared  to 
e  to  catch  lads  young,  and  to  keep  them  to  one  branch  until  they  had 
got  an  inkling  of  it,  and  then  extend  the  field.  Processes  were  so  many 
and  so  diverse,  and  at  bottom  it  was  so  mechanical  a  trade,  that  one  re¬ 
quired  men  particularly  trained  in  a  paiticular  branch  before  their  results 
were  anything  like  serviceable.  He  would  train  youths  in  practical  work 
first,  leaving  reasons  for  a  later  period.  If  one  thing  was  certain,  it  was 
that  the  theoretically  trained  lad,  who  knew  the  reasons  for  everything 
before  he  puts  his  hand  to  them,  never  made  pictures,  technical  pictures 
he  referred  to.  Therefore,  he  urged,  catch  them  young  if  you  can. 

Now,  as  regarded  the  aspect  of  photography  to-day  compared  with  that 
of  years  ago.  It  seemed  to  him  that  photography  was  fast  approaching 
the  condition  of  a  trade.  In  the  earlier  days,  when  still  in  process  of 
discovery,  it  was  the  hobby  of  scientists  and  dilettanti.  Then  came  the 
intermediate  period,  when  occurred  the  rage  for  photography,  and  the 
professional  was  everything,  amateur  photographers  only  numbering  a 
fjw  enthusiastic  spirits.  But  to-day  photography  tended  towards  be¬ 
coming  essentially  a  commercial  pursuit,  when  it  may  be  laid  down  that 
it  was  a  business  pure  and  simple,  and  no  longer  a  profession  or  an  art. 
There  has  been,  and  not  wisely,  a  feeling  amongst  photographers  that 
professional  work  was  something  other  than  a  trade.  But  what  was 
there  about  it  to  make  a  man  engaged  therein  ashamed  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  engaged  in  it  for  trade  purposes,  for  money-making?  It  was 
curious  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  eagerness  of  its  commercial 
pursuit,  photography  owed  most  of  its  progress  and  its  very  existence  to 
the  amateur.  The  discovery  of  the  basic  facts,  of  course,  was  the  work 
of  the  amateur  (as  there  was  none  other)— Daguerre,  Niepce,  Scott 


Archer,  &c.  Platinum  printing,  P.O.P.,  and  other  processes,  were  also 
brought  about,  and  in  many  cases  sustained,  by  the  amateur  element. 
Mr.  Fry  also  referred  to  the  distinction  between  amateur  and  professional. 
How  could  they  be  defined  ?  Indeed,  was  it  right  or  of  advantage  to 
draw  the  line?  No  doubt,  there  would  always  be  a  broad  class  dubbed 
amateurs,  and  the  same  with  professionals.  Generally,  there  might  be  a 
distinction,  but  specifically  there  should  not.  Wnat  an  amateur  was  he 
did  not  know,  but  he  felt  some  contempt  at  times  when  he  saw  the  so- 
called  amateur  crossing  the  boundary  line.  In  conclusion,  whilst,  no 
doubt,  the  amateur  had  done  much  harm  to  professional  photography,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  so  enormously  widened  the  commercial  field  of 
photography  that  in  the  end  he  might  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

An  interesting  discussion  ensued,  the  three  grades  referred  to  by  the 
speaker  finding  ready  champions,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
him  for  his  address. 


IN  THE  KEY  OF  BROWN. 

Brown — aggressively  and  unnecessarily  brown ;  that  is  how  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  strikes  the  writer,  who  can  only  claim 
to  be  an  interested  looker-on.  Clever,  undoubtedly,  are  the  four  hundred 
and  odd  photographs  hung  at  the  Pall  Mall  Gallery ;  artistic  also  they 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  be;  but  the  dolefulness  of  the  decadent  is  in 
them  all.  Mists  and  twilight,  rain  and  storm-clouds,  desolate  foreshore 
and  marshy  wastes,  sluggish  streamlets  in  fiat  lowlands  devoid  of  life  or 
motion — such  are  the  subjects  mostly  favoured  by  the  exhibiting  photo¬ 
graphers  of  to-day.  On  the  roughest  of  rough  papers,  or  on  canvas 
whose  texture  is  such  that  every  thread  of  warp  and  weft  shows  sepa¬ 
rately,  are  these  pictures  printed  in  all  the  shades  of  dreary  brown  that 
carbon  printing  can  compass.  Gone  are  the  bright  warm  silver  prints 
of  sunny  glades  where  the  light  dances  through  the  flickering  leaves ; 
of  summer  sweetness  on  river  and  roadsi  e  ;  of  the  loveliness  of  spring 
beauty  and  autumn  glories.  Gone  too  almost  entirely  (not  quite,  for 
which  I  am  devoutly  thankful)  are  those  dtlicate  little  prints  in  platinum 
in  which  landscape  and  life,  lakeside  and  seashore,  castle  and  cottage, 
and  homes  of  every  degree  between,  shone  forth  brilliantly  in  the  fulness 
of  beautiful  detail,  so  characteristic  of  the  splendid  steel  engravings  of 
the  olden  days,  of  which  to  me  they  were  always  reminiscent.  Now 
there  is  no  life,  no  sunlight,  no  detail,  nothing  more  than  the  suggestion 
of  form  and  material ;  only  irregular  masses  seen  through  the  dismal 
brownness  of  a  London  fog,  not  sufficiently  dense  to  obliterate  but  thick, 
enough  to  obscure.  Even  the  very  frames  are  doleful.  Unrelieved 
broad  black  walnut  seems  to  be  the  favourite  fashion,  or  rough,  unplaned 
deal  stained  to  imitate  its  colour,  or  the  still  more  depressing  green  or 
greeny-black,  tints  unknown  in  woods  of  nature’s  colouring  ;  and  the 
mounts,  when  there  are  any,  are  brown  also. 

One  exception  should  justly  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  very  fine  group 
of  architectural  pictures,  which,  to  my  eyes,  approach  nearest  to  photo¬ 
graphic  perfection.  Sunlight  is  there  as  well  as  shadow,  and  details  in 
all  clearness ;  though  brick  and  stone  be  the  subjects,  yet  is  there  human 
interest  attaching  to  every  one  Even  here  may  be  found  brownness  of 
colour ;  but,  although  one  might  feel  inclined  to  regret  it,  still  it  is  not  as 
in  the  others,  aggravating. 

Is  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  in  its  Exhibition,  seeking  to  imitate 
that  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at  Burlington  Plouse,  by  devoting  a  quarter 
of  its  wall  space  to  professional  or  presentation  life-size  portraits  ?  Com¬ 
parison  with  the  recollections  of  past  exhibitions  seems  to  suggest  that 
such  is  the  trend  of  policy  or  practice  ;  and  nowhere  is  the  “  brown  ”  man 
seen  to  such  perfection  as  in  portraits  where  close  scrutiny  alone  can 
discover  a  line  of  high  light,  of  almost  Euclidean  attenuation,  in  an  acre 
of  burnt  sienna.  And  who  can  doubt  that  man  is  a  gregarious  and 
imitative  animal  when  he  gazes  upon  the  divers  flocks  of  sheep  scattered 
around  the  gallery  ?  A  Man  in  the  Street. 


STEREOSCOPIC  RELIEF  WITHOUT  A  STEREOSCOPE. 

At  the  Camera  Club,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Porter  (of  Eton  College),  lectured  upon  “  The  Scenery  of  Niagara,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Colorado,”  and  he  prefaced  his  lecture  by  some  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  stereoscopy,  particularly  as  to  a  means  of  viewing  ordinary 
stereoscopic  prints  so  as  to  obtain  relief  without  the  use  of  any  instru¬ 
ment,  and  also  of  obtaining  relief  from  stereoscopic  transparencies 
projected  upon  the  lantern  screen.  The  idea,  so  far  as  prints  upon 
paper  were  concerned,  was  not  new,  but  he  thought  it  would  come  as  a 
welcome  surprise  to  those  by  whom  it  was  not  yet  known.  So  far  as  his 
own  experience  had  gone,  he  said,  the  power  of  seeing  stereoscopic  views 
in  relief  without  apparatus  involved  no  more  inconvenient  strain  to  the 
eyes  than  was  caused  by  looking  at  a  distant  mountain ;  and  seeing  them 
on  the  screen  involved  no  more  strain  than  that  which  one  felt  when 
looking  at  one’s  finger  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  from  the  eye.  Mr.  Porter 
explained  the  method  to  which  he  referred  as  follows : — 

“  If  you  hold  up  one  finger  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  in  front  of 
your  eyes,  look  at  a  distant  object,  and  then  shut  first  one  eye  and  then 
the  other,  you  will  be  conscious  that  the  position  of  the  finger  apparently 
shifts  ;  then,  looking  still  at  a  distant  object,  and  fixing  the  attention 
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<(not  the  eyes)  on  the  finger,  you  will  be  conscious  of  seeing  two  fingers. 
You  will  perceive  also  that,  if  you  move  your  finger  further  from  your 
eyes,  the  two  fingers  approximate  more  closely,  and  that,  if  it  is  brought 
nearer,  they  diverge  more  widely.  If  you  make  a  Y  with  your  fore  and 
second  fingers,  and  do  the  same  as  before,  you  will  see  that  the  Y  shifts, 
and  if  you  open  both  eyes  you  will  find  that  the  two  Y’s  combine  and 
form  aW,  and — what  is  most  important  for  this  purpose — the  two  middle 
strokes  of  the  W  overlap.  Now,  put  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  views  in  the 
place  of  the  two  fingers,  and  by  looking  at  a  distant  object,  and  yet 
keeping  the  attention  fixed  on  the  stereoscopic  views,  you  will  see  four 
■views,  and  the  two  middle  ones  will  overlap  ;  and,  by  moving  the  view 
to  the  right  distance  from  the  eyes,  the  middle  of  the  three  pictures— 
wl.ich  consists  really  of  two— will  be  seen  in  stereoscopic  relief.  When 
the  views  are  on  the  screen,  it  is  sometimes  impossible,  by  looking  at  an 
imaginary  distant  object  behind  it,  to  create  sufficient  parallax  to  see  the 
two  views  coinciding  in  relief ;  but  by  the  inverse  process  of  looking  at 
an  object  near  to  the  eye,  while  the  views  are  on  the  screen,  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  displacement  takes  place,  and  the  middle  view,  seen 
when  the  finger  is  held  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  will  be  in 
stereoscopic  relief.  In  this  case,  however,  the  pictures  must  be  projected 
not  as  they  are  usually  mounted,  but  the  view  origiaally  seen  by  the 
right  eye  must  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  transparency,  and  that  origin¬ 
ally  seen  by  the  left  eye  must  be  on  the  left  side.” 

As  to  the  question  how  one  could  look  at  one’s  finger  and  at  the  same 
time  see  sharply  the  picture  on  the  screen  at  a  much  greater  distance, 
Mr.  Porter  could  only  say  that  Ins  own  eyes,  and  those  of  many  people 
with  whom  he  had  tried  the  experiment,  were  capable  of  doing  it,  and, 
although  there  might  at  first  be  a  little  strain  upon  the  eyes,  it  was  soon 
overcome.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  fact  that  stereoscopes  cculd 
now  be  obtained  so  cheaply,  and  that  one’s  eyes  could  be  used  at  even 
less  expense,  in  conjunction  with  the  excellent  methods  available  for  the 
reproduction  of  photographs  in  books,  might  result  in  the  complete 
revival  of  all  the  interest  that  had  ever  been  felt  in  stereoscopic  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  possibly  a  great  deal  more,  The  only  published  book  which 
had  been  illustrated  by  means  of  stereoscopic  views  was,  he  thought,  a 
work  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smythe  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe ;  but  he  was 
himself  about  to  publish  the  story  of  his  wanderings  in  America  with 
stereoscopic  illustrations,  and,  as  stereoscopes  could  bs  made  for  a 
shilling  each,  or  even  less,  it  would  be  possible  to  sell  a  flat  stereoscope 
with  the  book,  the  middle  partition  between  the  lenses  being  unnecessary. 

- * - - — 

THE  PICTURE  POST  CARD. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  article  on  this  subject  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  may  suggest  to  many  of  our  readers  that  the  post 
card  is  an  admirable  vehicle  for  small  photographs.  Thus  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  development  of  the  cult  of  post-card  photography. 

“  There  is  ample  testimony  just  at  present  that  the  picture  post-card 
craze,  like  the  photographic  craze,  is  very  much  on  the  increase,  and  the 
latest  indication  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  presence  upon  the  platforms 
of  the  Underground — always  up  to  date  and  attractive  in  these  matters 
—of  a  ‘  penny-in-the-slot  ’  machine,  vermilion-hued,  for  the  automatic 
production  of  the  said  cards. 

“  But,  quite  apart  from  the  very  latest  addition  to  the  growing  list  of 
Underground  attractions,  there  are  signs  and  tokens  innumerable  that, 
in  the  matter  of  these  engaging  picture  cards,  Eogland  is  following  the 
lead  of  Germany  and  the  example  of  America.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  on 
the  whole,  perhaps,  that  we  should  take  our  post  cards,  as  we  do  our 
pleasure,  sadly,  but  the  fact,  nevertheless,  remains  that  up  to  the  present 
we  have  not  emulated  the  fashion  set  by  Brother  Jonathan  in  respect  of 
the  ‘  funny  ’  card.  Obviously  the  possibilities  of  the  ‘  funny  ’  card  are 
immense,  and  right  glad  was  I  to  learn  yesterday  that  the  end  of  the 
year  (what  more  appropriate  season  than  Christmas  ?)  will  see  the  de¬ 
signer  with  a  happy  turn  for  humour  and  fancy  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  manufacturer  of  the  illustrated  card.  To  Scotchmen,  in  particular, 
this  should  be  brave  news.  But  let  it  be  hoped  that,  with  the  inevitable 
spread  of  the  latest  cult,  the  gentle  art  of  making  enemies  will  be 
studiously  avoided  by  patrons  of  the  coloured  and  ‘  correct’  card.  Up  to 
a  point,  of  course,  symbolism  is  all  Very  well,  and  quite  felicitously 
might  methods  and  principles  of  the  type  affected  by  Cynicus  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  furtherance  of  the  good  cause.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  send 
through  the  post  a  missive  teeming  with  quiet  fun,  and  quite  another  to 
forward  an  illustrated  card  bearing  on  the  face  of  it  the  covert  suggestion 
that  the  recipient  of  it  is  either  a  fit  candidate  for  Bedlam,  an  entirely 
conscious  kleptomaniac,  a  systematic  wife-beater,  a  hopeless  inebriate,  or 
perhaps  a  congenital  idiot.  A  coloured  post  card  pictorially  suggesting 
any  of  these  things  would  be  open  to  serious  criticism  on  the  score  of 
good  taste,  and,  for  the  sake  of  national  tranquillity,  one  may  hope  that 
the  future  will  bring  forth  nothing  of  the  sort. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  I  observe  that  the  designer  of  the  end-of-the-century 
picture  card  allows  himself  a  pretty  free  hand  in  the  reproduction  of 
things  familiar.  A  national  monument,  a  city’s  landmark,  a  classic 
building — these  are  things  that  ought  surely  to  be  left  alone  and  un¬ 
defiled,  even  when  bought  for  a  halfpenny.  Possibly,  though,  there  are 
people  who  will  be  found  to  defend  ‘  impressionism  ’  even  in  post-card 
art,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  too-impulsive  worker  in  half-tones,  who 


put  Mr.  Richmond’s  mosaics  outside  of  St.  Paul’s  instead  of  inside,  will 
be  allowed  to  escape  with  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  the  Fatherland  is  not  having  all  its  own  way  in  the  making 
of  these  cards.  Mr.  Beeching,  in  the  Strand,  showed  me  a  great  variety 
of  specimens,  in  lithographic  work,  in  photogravure,  in  three-colour 
tones,  in  collotype,  and  what  not,  that  bear  on  the  face  of  them  incon¬ 
trovertible  evidence  that  English  trade  is  now  receiving  a  gratifying 
stimulus  in  this  direction.” 

- ♦ - 


©ur  ©tutorial  Sabir 

Marion’s  New  Print-quick  Paper. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  W. 

A  new  “  quick-print  ”  paper  for  either  day  or  artificial  light,  in  two 
grades,  glossy  and  rough,  is  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Marion.  The 
following  are  the  directions  for  its  use  :  The  paper  can  be  opened  and 
handled  by  ordinary  gas  light  or  weak  daylight,  the  latter  filtered  through 
a  yellow  medium. 

To  use,  place  the  paper  in  the  printing  frame,  and  expose  for  one  to  ten 
seconds  to  diffused  daylight,  or  two  or  three  minutes  to  an  ordinary 
gas  jet,  the  negative  being  held  about  four  inches  distant.  Dense  nega¬ 
tives  will  require  longer  and  thin  ones  less. 

Develop  in  either  of  the  following  baths  :— 


Metol. 

Soda  sulphite,  pure  cryst .  \  oz. 

,,  Carbonate  ,,  „  .  \  ,, 

Metol  . . . . . .  25  grains. 

Potass,  bromide  (ten  per  cent,  solution)  .  20  drops. 

Water,.... . . . . . . . .  10  ozs. 


Amidol. 

Soda  sulphite,  pure  cryst . „ . .  200  grains. 

Amidol  . ........ . . . . .  20  ,, 

Potass,  bromide  (ten  per  cent,  solution)  .  ...  5  drops. 


Water . . .... . . . .... . . .  4  ozs. 

The  developing  operations  may  take  place  at  a  little  distance  from  gas¬ 
light  in  an  ordinary  room;  it  is  not  essential  that  it  should  be  non-actinic 
light.  If  properly  exposed,  the  image  will  appear  in  a  few  seconds  after 
commencement  of  development,  and  in  about  ten  seconds  it  is  completed. 
Now  plunge  into  a  water  bath  and  then  transfer  to  the  fixing  bath  made 


as  follows : — 

Soda  hyposulphite  ..... .  8  ozs. 

Water  . . . . . .. .  32  ,, 

Mix  and  add  to  the  above  : 

Soda  sulphite  cryst. . .  £  oz. 

Acetic  acid  50°  . . .  3  ozs. 

Alum  pulv . . . . .  4  oz. 

Water .  5  ozs. 


Fix  for  fifteen  minutes,  keeping  prints  moving  for  a  short  time  after 
immersion. 


Fallowfield’s  Christmas  and  New-year’s  Mounts  for  Photographs. 
Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing’  Cross-road,  W.O. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Fallowfield  is  making  a  great  feature  of  his  mounts  for 
Christmas  and  New-year’s  use.  Samples  of  some  of  the  principal 
designs  have  reached  us.  The  designs  are  in  all  cases  attractive 


and  refined,  and  the  variety  is  so  great  that  all  tastes  can  be  satisfied. 
In  the  special  list  devoted  to  the  mounts  something  like  thirty-two 
kinds  are  specified,  of  which  the  illustration  depicts  one.  The  sizes  range 
from  cabinet  down.  We  can  recommend  these  artistic  mounts  to  the 
notice  of  photographers. 
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The  Peesto  Pocket  Camera. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  W.C. 

This  camera  is  made  of  metal  and  goes  comfortably  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  It  takes  film  for  twenty-five  exposures,  and  a  plate-holder  is 
included— at  a  cost  of  10s.  It  is  a  clever  little  instrument,  and  the 
method  of  its  use  may  be  understood  from  a  brief  extract  we  make  from 
the  thirty-page  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  manipulation,  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  of  the  sensitive  material  employed  in  the  camera  : — 

“  Snap-shots :  Setting  the  Shutter.— HoldL  the  camera  in  left  hand, 
smooth  cover  side  facing  palm,  left  forefinger  covering  lens  opening; 
while  in  this  position  press  push-button  upwards  with  right  forefinger  ; 
a  click  will  then  be  heard,  indicating  that  shutter  has  been  set  ready  for 
making  an  exposure,  and  fingers  should  be  removed  from  button  and 
lens  opening. 

“  Snapping  the  Shutter—  Hold  camera  in  palm  of  left  hand  with  top 


“  Sonny  Jersey.” 

Published  by  W.  Hvte  &  Sons,  Bournemouth.  Price  Is. 

This  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  charming  island  of  Jersey.  The 
historical  and  descriptive  letterpress  contributed  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Amy  is 
exceedingly  well  done,  and  there  are  about  a  hundred  half  -  tone 
illustrations,  chiefly  from  capital  photographs  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Toovey,  of 
Jersey,  which  are  of  first-rate  quality.  Indeed,  the  book  throughout, 
printed  and  produced  as  it  is  with  taste  and  skill,  forms  a  rema  kably 
good  guide  which  no  visitor  to  Jersey  should  be  without. 


From  the  Autocopyist  Company,  72,  London-wall,  we  have  received  a 
number  of  excellent  specimens  of  collotype  printing  produced  by  the 
photo-autocopyist,  a  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus  for  working  the 
collotype  process.  The  specimens  are  in  a  great  variety  of  sty  le  and 
colour,  and  should  commend  the  process  to  the  attention  of  photographers. 


Catalogue  Received, 

The  Prestwich  Manufacturing  Company,  744,  High-road,  Tottenham,  N. 

Messrs.  Prestwich’s  catalogue  particularises  a  considerable  variety  of 
apparatus  for  taking  and  projecting  animated  photographs,  together  with 
printing  outfits  and  materials  incidental  to  this  class  of  work.  A  list  of 
films  of  attractive  subjects  is  also  published. 


or  lettered  side  upwards  ;  press  down  push  button  with  forefinger  of  right 
hand  until  a  click  is  heard,  which  means  an  exposure  has  been  made. 
Try  this  position  a  number  of  times,  being  careful  to  hold  the  hand  per¬ 
fectly  rigid,  and  press  down  the  push  button  with  the  forefinger  slowly 
and  steadily  until  the  click  i3  heard.  Care  should  be  taken  in  making 
exposures  not  to  move  the  hand  and  camera  by  a  jerky  pressure  of  the 
button.” 

Time  exposures  can  also  be  given.  The  Presto  Camera  is  just  the 
thing  to  carry  in  the  side  pocket,  for  it  is  not  much  larger  than  a  cigarette 

case. 


The  Vanguard  Acid-proof  Negative  Varnish. 

Vanguard  Manufacturing  Company,  Maidenhead. 

The  claim  made  on  behalf  of  this  varnish  is  that  it  is  an  absolute  pre¬ 
ventive  of  silver  staining.  It  is  applied  without  heat,  either  by  pouring 
or  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  and,  it  is  said,  dries  quickly,  and  becomes 
thoroughly  hard  in  an  hour.  Negatives  treated  with  it  may  be  left  ex¬ 
posed  to  rain  for  hours  without  injury  (whether  in  contact  with  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  or  not),  any  marks  being  readily  rubbed  away  with  a  damp 
cloth  without  affecting  the  varnish  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  Company  say  that  a  good  way  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  varnish  is 
to  apply  a  few  drops  to  a  worthless  negative,  and,  when  hard,  soak  it  in 
a  powerful  chemical  that  will  attack  the  silver  image,  either  a  mixture  of 
red  prus.-uate  of  potash,  hypo  and  water,  or  a  mixture  of  potassium 
cyanide,  iodine,  and  water.  In  either  of  these  mixtures  the  unprotected 
parts  will  rapidly  disappear,  leaving  the  protected  parts  unchanged. 

When  we  have  a  little  relief  from  our  Almanac  work,  we  shall  put  the 
varnish  to  practical  trial.  In  the  mean  while  free  samples  are  sent  by 
the  Vanguard  Company  in  return  for  a  penny  postage  stamp. 


Lkdeber’s  Sensitised  Albumenised  Paper. 

Manufactured  by  H.  J.  Lederer,  62  Oolvestou-crescent,  Dalston. 

We  tried  a  sample  of  this  paper,  sent  us  by  Mr.  Lederer,  and  it  yielded 
us  admirable  prints,  having  all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  albumen 
process  :  a  process  not  likely  to  go  altogether  out  of  favour  amongst 
;  h  •.  raphers  while  print-out  silver  papers  are  used.  Mr.  Lederer 
cl  dma  for  his  paper  that  there  is  no  smell  attached  to  it;  that  it  yields 
prints  entirely  free  from  mealiness  ;  does  not  blister ;  can  be  handled 
freely  ,  and  that  it  will  not  crack  or  stick.  These  claims  appear  to  be 
well  founded 


Lie-eoano’s  rtLiTOGRAFHiscnER  Almanack,  1899. 

Ed.  Liescgang,  Diligeldorf. 

Tins  useful  little  volume  appears  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  R.  Ed. 
LiMegang,  and  contains  numerous  interesting  contributions  by  German 
authors  of  the  first  rank.  Dr.  II.  W.  Vogel,  whose  portrait  forms  the 
frontispiece,  writes  concerning  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates.  Pro- 
BL  V Alenin  gives  some  notes  upon  new  optical  sensitisers  for  silver 
bromide.  Ludwig  Schrank  contributes  an  article  upon  Portraiture;  S. 
Jlffi  upon  the  Advantages  of  the  Carbon  Process,  and  Dr.  R.  Ed.  Liese- 
gang,  concerning  some  New  Photo-chemical  Theories.  The  book  also 
contains  a  useful  collection  of  photographic  formula}.  We  hive  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our  readers. 


firing  ana  floteg. 


The  Austin-Edwards  Monthly  Film  Negative  Competition. — The  prize 
camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Levett,  116, 
Loughborough-park,  London,  for  his  negative,  Shoeing  the  Wheel. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  following  gentlemen  have  con¬ 
sented  to  act  as  the  Judges  at  the  next  Exhibition  (March  4  to  11, 1899,  inclusive)1  ; 
of  this  Society  :  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  F.R.P.S.,  and  Mr. 

J.  A,  Hodges,  F.R.P.S. 

The  names  of  the  prize-winners  in  the  Warwick  Monthly  Competition  for 
October  are:  First  prize  (20^.),  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  58,  New-street,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  second  prize  (10Z. ),  Mr.  J.  C.  Richards,  134,  St.  Luke’s-road,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham  ;  third  prize  (51.),  Mr.  C.  H.  Leat.  2,  Richmond-street,  Totterdown, 
Bristol. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  October  26,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Mr.  Birt  Acres  will  show  a  new  machine  for  animated  photography,  and 
demonstrate  the  whole  of  the  necessary  processes,  including  development  of 
film.  Any  one  interested  in  this  branch  of  photography  will  be  cordially 
welcomed. 

Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club  —The  Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
members’  work  will  be  held  at  Brixton  Hall  on  Tuesday,  November  18  the 
usual  silver  and  bronze  medals  being  offered  for  the  best  prints  and  lantern 
slides.  A  conversazione  is  also  arranged  for  on  the  same  occasion,  for  which  a 
very  attractive  programme  is  being  prepared. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society. — The  Fourth  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  this  Society  is  announced  to  take  place  at  the  Institute  on  De¬ 
cember  27,  28,  29,  30,  and  31.  Besides  an  improved  list  of  members’  classes, 
there  will  be  the  usual  Open  Classes,  with  the  addition  of  a  Champion  Class  for 
previously  medalled  work.  Full  particulars  and  entry  forms  can  be  obtained  ] 
from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  C.  Philcox,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

Free  Demonstrations  in  Glass-blowing.— Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S., 
F.I.C. ,  has  kindly  consented  to  give  demonstrations  of  the  adaptability  of 
glass-working  as  an  amateur  hobby,  m  the  Pliotogram  Reading-room,  on 
Thursdays,  November  10,  17,  and  24,  from  three  to  five,  and  seven  to  nine 
o’clock.  Tickets  of  admission  free  on  receipt  of  application  and  stamped 
addressed  envelope  from  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  Limited,  6,  Farringdon-avenue, 
London,  E.C, 

The  first  session  of  the  Photographic  Class  at  the  Aldenham  Institute, 
Goldington- crescent,  Pancras-road,  N.W.,  in  connexion  with  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  commenced  on  Thursday,  October  6,  1898.  The 
class  is  held  on  Tuesday  evenings,  from  8  till  9.30,  by  Mr.  Edmund  A.  Robins, 
Honours  Certificate.  Prizes  are  offered  to  students.  None  but  those  engaged 
in  the  trade  are  eligible  to  attend  the  classes. 

The  Goldsmiths’  Institute,  New  Cross,  S.E. — A  course  of  twenty-four 
lectures,  and  practical  demonstrations  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy  is  being  given  on  Friday  evenings  at  8  30,  by  Messrs.  William  Jackson 
Pope  and  Alexander  A.  Donald.  The  course  commenced  on  Friday,  October  7, 
1898.  The  fee  for  the  course  is  5s.,  and  it  is  fully  illustrated  with  the  aid  of 
experiments  and  the  optical  lantern.  The  syllabus  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 

J.  S.  Redmayne  at  the  Institute. 

The  Austin  Edwards  Film  Works,  Warwick. — Mr.  Austin  Edwards 
writes  us  :  “I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  removed  my  film  works  to  more 
convenient  premises,  as  above,  where  kindly  address  all  communications  for 
the  future.  I  have  specially  designed  my  new  factory  to  enable  me  to  still 
further  improve  the  quality  of  the  Austin-Edwards  films,  and,  by  building  it 
in  the  heait  of  rural  England,  far  from  all  smoke  and  dust,  am  now  able  to 
obtain  even  greater  technical  perfection  than  hitherto,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
myself  and  users  of  my  films.” 
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Solder  for  Glass.— A  metallic  compound  which  firmly  adheres  to  glass, 
and  can  therefore  be  employed  as  a  solder  for  glass,  is  obtained  by  melting 
together  ninety-five  per  cent,  (by  weight)  of  tin  and  five  parts  of  zinc.  The 
melting  point  lies  at  about  200°  (C.  ?)  By  means  of  the  soldering  iron  it  can  be 
spread  upon  the  glass,  previously  heated  to  this  temperature,  and,  after 
cooling,  adheres  firmly  to  it.  An  alloy  of  nine  parts  tin  and  one  part 
aluminium  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  has  the  drawback  that  its 
fusing  point  lies  considerably  higher,  viz.,  around  390°.-— 6r<?(<7  und  Silberwaren 
Industrie. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Technical  Meeting,  Tuesday,  October  25, 
at  eight  p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  “  On  the  Alleged  Discovery  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  in  1727,”  by  R.  B.  Litchfield  ;  “  On  the  Grain  of  Photographic 
Negatives,”  by  E.  Duncan  Stoney,  M.I.RE.,  communicated  by  Mr.  Harry 
de  Beer.  On  Monday,  October  31,  slides  will  be  shown  by  members  of  affi¬ 
liated  societies  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East.  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies. — There  will  be  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  Delegates  on  Friday,  October  28,  at  7.30  p.m.,  at  5a  Pall 
Mall  East. 

Hove  Camera  Club. — The  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Club  will  be  held  at 
the  Hove  Town  Hall  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  November  17,  18, 
and  19,  1898.  Admission  :  Thursday  evening,  Is.  ;  Friday  afternoon,  Is.  ; 
other  times,  6d.  The  Judges  are  Messrs.  A.  Hordey  Hinton  and  A.  J. 
Bedford.  The  following  are  the  Open  Classes  1.  Open:  (a)  For  pictures 
(any  subjects)  which  have  previously  gained  an  award  ;  (b)  For  pictures  (any 
subject)  which  have  not  gained  an  award  ;  (c)  Lantern  slides  (any  subject),  in 
sets  of  4.  The  Exhibition  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  C.  Barrington  Stoner,  24, 
Holland-road,  Hove,  Brighton. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  “I  was  being  shown  round  the  studio  of  a  well- 
known  photographer.  In  the  printing  room  I  saw,  nailed  to  the  wall,  a 
silver-stained  negative  and  an  elaborate  memorial  card.  I  asked  the  meaning 
of  their  juxtaposition,  and  was  told  they  were  related  to  one  another.  Said 
the  boss,  ‘1  engaged  a  printer,  and  the  first  frame  he  tilled  had  that  negative 
in  it.  When  he  came  to  examine  it,  it  was  in  the  condition  you  see  it.  I  told 
him  to  take  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  remove  the  stains. 
He  did  take  it,  and  so  I  had  that  card  printed  as  a  warning  to  others.’  The 
card  ran  as  follows  :  ‘  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  James  Thomas,  aged  eighteen. 
He  died  of  cyanide.’  ” 

The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society’s  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs 
will  be  held  from  Saturday,  February  4.  to  Saturday,  February  25,  1899.  The 
entries  close  on  Wednesday,  January  25,  1899,  and  the  reception  of  pictures 
closes  on  Saturday,  January  28,  1899.  at  ten  p.m.  A  special  gold  medal  has 
been  offered  by  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  best  picture  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  the  work  of  an  amateur  member.  The  following  classes  are  open  to 
all:  Class  I.,  landscape,  seascape,  and  architecture;  Class  II.,  portraiture, 
figure,  and  animal  studies.  Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  in  each  class. 
The  Judges  are  Messrs.  John  Smart,  R.S.A.,  Edinburgh;  J.  Craig  Annan, 
Glasgow;  and  W.  M.  Warneuke,  Glasgow.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S  M'Culloch,  W.S.,  at  2,  George-street, 
Edinburgh. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  in  Corsock  parish  church,  by  half-guinea  subscrip¬ 
tions,  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Professor  James  Clerk  Maxwell. 
There  is  already  in  the  church  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  John 
Clerk  Maxwell,  by  whose  influence  and  exertions  the  church  was  originally  built. 
"This  church,”  we  read,  "  is  chosen  for  the  memorial,  as  the  Professor’s  con¬ 
nexion  with  it  through  life  was  very  close.  He  was  led  to  it  as  a  child  by  his 
father  ;  taught  in  its  Sabbath  school ;  was  ordained  an  elder  within  its  walls, 
and  acted  as  such  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  j  gave  liberally  towards  its  en¬ 
dowment,  and  the  first  and  largest  subscription  towards  the  manse  ;  was  a 
trustee  of  the  church  and  properties,  and  otherwise  interested  himself  in  its 
behalf.”  Subscriptions  for  the  memorial  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  George 
Sturrock.  The  Manse,  Corsock,  by  Dalbeattie,  N.  B. 

A  Canvasser  sent  to  Gaol. — At  the  Liverpool  County  Magistrates’  Court, 
on  the  14th  inst.,  Rowland  Bailey,  described  as  a  photographic  canvasser,  was 
charged  with  obtaining  money  by  means  of  false  pretences.  It  appeared  that 
the  prisoner  was  formerly  a  canvasser  for  a  photographer  having  establish¬ 
ments  in  Bold-street  and  London-road,  Liverpool. _  The  prisoner,  under  the 
pretence  that  people  would  be  allowed  to  have  a  sitting  for  their  photographs, 
collected  several  small  sums  of  money  from  a  Mrs.  Charnock  and  Mrs.  Clusky, 
who  resided  in  Seafortb  ;  but  he  failed  to  account  for  the  money  to  his  em¬ 
ployers,  and  consequently,  when  the  ladies  went  in  their  best  clothes  to  have 
their  photographs  taken,  they  were  told  that  they  had  been  victimised.  The 
prisoner  admitted  that  he  had  retained  the  money,  but  said  he  was  entitled  to 
it  as  commission  on  orders  received.  The  prisoner,  in  reply  to  the  Bench, 
declined  to  give  any  account  of  himself  beyond  his  present  employment,  and 
he  was  sent  to  gaol  for  one  month  with  hard  labour. 

A  Disputed  Order. — At  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  before  the  Common 
Serjeant  and  a  common  jury,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Messrs.  Kotch  &  Friedlander, 
wholesale  dealers  in  photographic  materials,  sued  the  defendant,  Mr.  J. 
Hubert,  photographer,  to  recover  the  sum  of  151.  155.  10  d.  in  respect  of  goods 
supplied.  Mr.  Herbert,  barrister,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  the 
real  point  at  issue  was  as  to  the  order  and  delivery  of  5000  cabinet  mounts. 
Mr.  Francis  Kotch  said  the  defendant  had  ordered  the  mounts,  and  the  order 
had  been  acknowledged.  At  the  same  time  they  asked  for  the  money  to  be 
sent  at  once  for  a  previous  order.  The  mounts  had  to  be  ordered  from  Berlin, 
and  defendant  was  given  notice  that  they  were  at  his  disposal.  The  plaintiffs 
could  not  make  delivery  because  the  defendant  had  changed  his  address.  The 
defendant  said  he  had  cancelled  the  order  for  5000  mounts,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  see  why  he  should  now  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  them.  He  also  said 
the  plaintiffs  were  suing  him  for  goods  sol  1  and  delivered,  when,  in  fact,  the 
goods  had  never  been  delivered.  Eventually  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiffs  for  15Z.  15s.  10 d.,  and  judgment  was  given  for  plaintiffs  accord¬ 
ingly  with  costs. 


A  Simple  Method  of  Making  Light  Mirrors.— Mr.  Charles  B.  Thwing- 
writes  to  Natv/re:  "The  following  description  of  a  simple  and  inexpensive- 
method  of  making  optically  perfect  mirrors  for  galvanometers  and  similar  in¬ 
struments  will,  I  think,  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers  :  Strips  of 
French  plate  glass,  about  5  mm.  thick  and  20  mm.  long,  are  well  silvered  and 
carefully  polished  with  rouge.  The  silver  strip  is  placed  upon  edge  on  a  flat 
stone  or  other  firm  support,  and  a  light  blow  is  struck  with  the  edge  of  a 
hammer  a  little  distance  back  from  the  silvered  face.  If  the  blow  is  well 
directed,  a  chip  of  grass  of  circular  or  elliptical  form  will  be  broken 
out.  The  nearer  the  edge  the  blow  is  struck,  the  thinner  the  mirror  will 
Of  course,  not  every  blow  will  produce  a  good  mirror  ;  hut,  with  a  little 
practice,  a  strip  of  ten  centimetres  long  should  yield  a  doz°n  good  mirrors,  of 
assorted  weights  and  sizes,  which  may  he  cemented  to  a  card  and  put  away  in 
a  box  for  use  as  occasion  requires.  Since  the  silver  surface  is  exposed,  it 
will  tarnish  in  time  ;  hut,  as  the  expense  and  trouble  involved  in  making  the 
mirrors  is  so  slight,  and  the  definition  given  f>y  them  when  new  is  so  perfect, 
one  can  afford  to  renew  them  once  a  year  if  necessarv.  The  method  of  silver¬ 
ing  mirrors  given  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  gives  a  surface  well  adapted 
to  this  purpose.” 

At  St.  James’s  Hall,  Piccadilly  and  Regent-street,  on  November  7,  9,  and  11, 
at  eight  p.m.,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  animated  photographs  of  the 
cruise  of  H.M.S.  Crescent ,  commanded  by  Captahi  H.R  H.  the  Duke  of  York,  as 
shown  before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  on  August  27,  by  Messrs. 
G.  West  &  Son,  South'ea.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  animated  pictures : 
The  Captain  of  the  “  Crescent”  inspecting  a  March  round  the  Quarter  Deck; 
Physical  Drill  by  Midshipmen,  II.M.S.  “Crescent Sailors  Dancing  on  the 
Forecastle,  II.M.S.  “Crescent Dancing  the  Hornpipe,  If.  MS.  “Crescent;”' 
“Away,  Boats'  Crews  A  Race  round  the  Fleet  ;  Field  Gun  Drill ;  Torpedo 
Explosion  on  Board  II.M.S.  “Majestic  ;”  “All  Hands  on  the  Forecastle;” 
Commander  giving  Instructions :  “Dismiss;”  “  Beat' to  Quarters Barbette 
Guns  in  Action ;  Naval  Brigade  Firing  P.oval  Salute  ;  Attack  and  Defence  ; 
Pirtsmouth  Dockyard  Gates  twelve  o'clock,  Saturday ,  &c.  ;  "  Turbir.ia 
the  Fastest  Vessel  in  the  World,  going  thirty  jive  knots,  showing  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  effects  of  foam,  &c.  ;  also  several  yachts  racing,  rough- weather  scenes. 
One  design,  Yachts  gybing  round  Outer  Spit  Buoy  ;  Weather  View  of  Yachts 
Racing  in  a  Rough  Sea;  Lcc-low  View  of  the  crack  Yachts  Racing  (in 
securing  this  picture  Messrs.  West  &  Son  had  a  narrow  escape  of  beiDg  run 
down),  and  various  others  of  special  and  exciting  interest. 

The  Royal  Palaces. — Mr.  Horatio  Nelson  King  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  Wednesday  evening,  October  12,  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  on 
"  The  Royal  Palaces  of  England,”  before  a  large  assembly  in  the  Society’s 
Exhibition  Room,  Pall  Mall  East.  Mr.  King,  who  has  enjoyed  special  facilities 
for  taking  views  of  these  palatial  residences,  internally  as  well  as  externally, 
showed,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  upwards  of  150  lantern  slides,  thrown 
upon  a  large  screen  by  a  powerful  lantern,  depicting  with  remarkable 
definition  and  brilliancy  the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  St.  James’s  Palace, 
Buckingham  Palace,  Clarence  House,  Kensington  Palace,  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  Claremont,  Osborne,  Windsor,  and  Balmoral.  He  accompanied 
the  views  with  historical  reminiscences  connected  with  the  reigns  of  the 
present  and  former  sovereigns.  The  pictures  of  the  interiors  embraced  a'l  the 
principal  State  and  private  rooms  of  the  various  buildings,  and,  in  several 
instances,  furnished  vivid  and  charming  reproductions  of  statues  and  other 
artistic  objects  with  which  the  rooms  are  adorned.  To  all  these  the  lecturer 
added  a  number  of  interesting  specimens  of  his  work  as  a  photographer  in  the 
old  collodion  days,  including  some  that  were  done  fortv-five  years  ago,  and 
one,  portraying  Burnham  Beeches,  photographed  in  1854,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Scott  Archer,  the  inventor  of  the  collodion  process.  The  magnificent 
display  contained  several  exceedingly  effective  J ubilee  pictures  appropriate  to 
the  main  subject  of  the  Palaces,  and  concluded,  amid  warm  applause,  with  a 
splendid  bust  portrait  of  the  Queen. 


jttCftlllgg  of  SoctTttpES. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


October. 

Name  of  Society. 

24 . 

Camera  Club . 

24.  .. 

24 

25 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

25 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  .. 

2 

26 . 

Kingston-ou-Tliames . 

26 . 

Photographic  Club . 

27 . 

Ashton-under- Lyne . 

97 

27 . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

27 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

27 . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society . 

2S . 

Plymouth' . 

28 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

Subject. 


/Sale  of  Members’  Photographic  ana 
1  Cycling  Apparatus. 

Bromide  Enlarging.  John  H.  Gear. 

/  Intensification  and  Beductwn.  J. 
\  McIntosh. 

I  Fortnight  in  Xorway.  E.  W.  Taylor. 
Oh  the  Alleged  Discovery  of  Photography 
in  1727.  R.  B.  Litchfield  — On  the 
G ro’ti  of  Photographic  Negatives  E. 
Duncan  Stoney,  M.I.C.E. 

House  Dinner. 

f  slide- toning  Demonstrations.  Messrs. 
\  Maclean,  W ratten,  and  Isaac. 
Exhibition  of  Prize  Slides. 

Carbon  Printing  Demonstration. 

/  A  New  Machine  for  Animated  Pho‘o- 
\  graphy.  Birt  Acres. 

Conversation  and  Sale  of  Papers. 

(Tie  Recent  Solar  Eclipse.  Captain  E. 
\  H.  Hills,  R.E. 

(Demonstration:  Bromide  Paper.  Fred. 
1  Anyou 
Open  N'ght. 

Affiliation  Slides  by  Selected  Workers. 

( Exhibition  of  Slides  by  the  Brechin 
-i  Photographic  Association  on  L'nen 
{  and  its  Production. 

Elementary  Optics.  R.  Child  Barley, 
j  Committee  of  Delegates  of  the  Affiliation 
\  of  Photographic  Societies. 
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October  18 — Photo-mechanical  Meeting, — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  K.T.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Some  New  Methods  of  Developing  Daguerreotype  Plates. 

ColontI  J.  Waterhouse,  I.S.C.  (Hod.  Secretary),  read  a  paper,  in  which  he 
recounted  a  series  of  experiments  in  developing  sensitive  Daguerreotype  plates 
with  ordinar/  collodion  wet-plate  acid  developers,  iron  and  pyrogallol,  with 
dry-plate  alkaline  and  other  developers,  pyroacetone,  pyrocatechin,  ferrous 
oxaLte,  &c.  For  photo-mechanical  purposes,  he  said,  the  Daguerreotype 
process  had  tue  advantage  that  a  negative  or  reversed  image  was  produced 
directly  on  a  metallic  surface,  and  therefore,  if  some  means  could  be  found  of 
strengthening  that  image  to  enable  it  to  be  etched  directly,  and  sufficiently 
deeply,  use  might  be  found  for  tlje  process  in  photographic  engraving,  either 
in  relief  or  intaglio.  In  the  course  of  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  method  might  be  improved  by  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge,  he  had  succeeded  in  developing  pas. able  images  on  the  silvered 
plates  with  ordinary  developers,  a  result  of  some  interest  because  it  showed 
that  the  bromo-iodide  formed  by  exposing  the  silver  surface  to  the  fumes  of 
iodine  and  bromine  had  much  the  same  properties  as  the  bromo-iodides  produced 
by  double  decomposition.  By  treating  the  silvered  plates  with  an  acid  iron 
or  pyrogallic  acid  developer,  an  image  was  obtained  in  deposited  silver  very 
slightly  different  in  appearance  from  the  ordinary  Daguerreotype  image 
developed  with  mercury.  With  an  alkaline  dry-plate  developer  the  character 
of  the  image  was  quite  changed,  and  it  was  apparently  superficial  and  not 
a  deposit,  though  it  could,  no  doubt,  be  intensified.  In  the  course  of 
a  fev  remarks  on  the  manipulations  of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  the 
author  of  the  paper  said  he  had  been  struck  by  the  failure  to  obtain 
the  very  great  sensitiveness  secured  by  the  early  Daguerreotypists ;  in 
his  experience,  the  process  at  its  best  was  much  less  sensitive 
than  wet  collodion,  his  shortest  exposure  for  a  good  plate  in  Messrs.  Negretti 
&  Zambia’s  studio  at  the  Crystal  Palace  having  been  forty-five  seconds,  with 
full  aperture  of  a  2b  Dallmeyer  portrait  lens  ;  while  for  outdoor  subjects, 
with  a  modern  landscape  lens  working  at  about  /-  9,  the  exposures  varied  from 
one  to  five  minutes,  or  longer.  In  carrying  out  his  experiments,  he  had  had 
in  view  two  main  objects  :  first,  to  ascertain  if  colour  effects  could  be  obtained 
on  Lippmann’s  principle  of  a  reflecting  surface  at  the  back  of  a  grainless 
sensitive  film  ;  and,  second,  to  investigate  the  applicability  of  the  process  to 
photo-mechanical  requirements.  As  regards  the  first,  there  were  very  few 
traces  of  colour  in  his  plates  ;  but  in  one  plate,  which  had  been  exposed  under 
a  colour  scale  and  developed  with  acid  pyro,  there  was  a  distinct  pinkish  tint 
under  the  pure  green,  and  a  yellowish  tint  under  the  bluish  glasses.  He 
found  that  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  washed  with  an  ortho  chromatic  tincture 
containing  erythrosine  silver,  ammonia,  and  picric  acid,  showed  a  distinct 
prolongation  of  the  spectrum  towards  the  yellow,  with  a  minimum  in  the 
green  ;  and  he  had  clearly  established  the  fact  that  the  plates  could  be 
reniered  sensitive  to  the  less  refrangible  rays.  After  detailing  the  results 
obtained  with  a  variety  of  developers,  the  paper  proceeded  with  a  description 
of  similar  experiments  with  plain  copper  plates,  anl  Colonel  Waterhouse 
concluded  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  obtain  an 
image  direct  on  the  copper  p’ate  capable  of  being  etched  by  perchloride  of  iron 
or  some  other  etching  fluid, 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  considered  that  Colonel  Waterhouse  had  brought  forward  a 
most  promising  field  for  work,  with  the  prospect  of  some  day  being  able  to  get 
three  copper  plates  sensitive  as  required  for  the  three-colour  process  ;  if  it 
were  possible  to  expose  three  copper  plates  simultaneously  for  three-colour 
heliochromy,  arid  iu  a  few  hours  produce  the  printing  plates,  photography 
would  be  almost  revolutionised.  The  paper  furnished  a  link  between  Niepce’s 
experiments  and  the  very  latest  practical  development  of  photography. 

Mr.  W.  Gamble  also  thought  that  the  substance  of  the  paper  had  a  very 
promising  photo-mechanical  application,  and  he  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
tendency  of  photo-mechanical  processes  in  the  future  would  be  towards  surface 
or  intaglio  printing,  and  that  machines  would  be  devised  which  would  bring 
many  old  processes  into  use  again.  If  the  image  could  be  obtained  in  the 
camera,  and  if  by  some  method  of  electro-gilding  that  image  could  be  made  to 
form  the  resist  f  r  galvanic  etching,  one  would  have  exactly  what  was  wanted, 
and  the  process  would  not  be  so  beset  with  arbitrary  conditions  as  were  the 
present  processes  ;  all  the  conditions  were  purely  chemical  and  physical,  and 
they  Were  likely  to  be  conducive  to  perfect  work. 

After  conversational  remarks  by  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd,  Mr.  J.  Sterry, 
Mr.  L.  Waknerke,  and  others, 

M r.  B  >las  said  the  principal  points  which  had  been  raised  for  the  practical 
application  of  the  process  for  making  blocks  direct  in  the  camera  might  be 
summarised  thus:  Expose  a  bromised  copper  plate  under  a  screen  in  the 
camera  ;  develop  and  fix  ;  gild  with  a  compact  film,  and  then  etch. 

The  President,  in  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Colonel  Water- 
house,  !  in  irked  that  he  had  shown  great  generosity  in  giving  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  public  the  results  of  researches  which  might  lead  to  a  large  commercial 
businevs,  instead  of  keeping  them  in  a  recess  of  his  braia  until  such  time  as  he 
to  walk  down  Chancery-lane  and  take  out  a  patent. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

October  13,  —  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fay  said  he  had  tried  the  method  of  altering  the  colour  of 
lantern  slides  described  by  Mr.  Edwards  at  the  last  meeting,  namely  by  cou- 
verting  the  image  with  ferricyanide  and  redeveloping.  Tue  slide  he  now 
showed  had  been  Converted  in  this  way,  as  regards  one  half,  the  other  being 
bit  for  purposes  of  comparison.  It  w.u  redeveloped  in  three  sections,  fora 
limited,  and  a  more  protracted  time,  and  to  its  utmost  extent  respectively. 
For  the  redevelopmont  he  used  a  normal  amidol  developer,  diluted  with 
twenty-five  times  its  bulk  of  water.  The  experiment  ex.mplified  the  possi¬ 


bilities  of  the  method  in  altering  cold  to  warmer  tones,  and  in  addition  raised 
some  discussion  on  the  chemical  aspects  of  the  case.  Mr.  Fry  stated  that  no 
bromide  was  present  either  in  the  ferricyanide  solution  or  iu  the  redeveloper 
used.  Personally  he  should  not  elect  to  secure  the  colour  iu  thi9  way,  and 
thought  it  might  be  better  done  by  other  methods.  Replying  to  a  statement 
which  inferred  that  the  presence  of  bromide  was  necessary  to  the  action  he  had 
obtained,  he  asked  the  reason  for  this,  and  an  explanation  of  the  fact  thaf, 
having  omitted  it,  he  had  still  obtained  the  expected  result. 

Mr.  Haddon  explained  that  the  use  of  the  bromide  was  to  convert  the  silver 
from  the  metallic  state  to  the  bromide  of  silver,  which,  as  was  known,  yielded 
to  developing  solutions.  Accepting  Mr.  Fry’s  statement  as  a  fact  that  bromide 
played  no  part,  it  would  appear  that  a  new  developable  salt  of  silver, 
induced  by  the  action  of  the  ferricyanide,  was  open  to  experiment,  as  he  did 
not  know  that  it  had  been  usually  acknowledged  as  a  developable  salt. 

In  the  discussion  which  attended  this  announcement,  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  slide  was  touched  upon,  the  general  opinion 
that  the  silver  underwent  a  molecular  rearrangement  not  being  received  in 
every  quarter. 

Considerable  interest  for  the  Association  attached  to  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Welford  apropos  Mr.  Henderson’s  formate  of  soda  toniDg  method.  He  had 
received  from  Messis.  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  &  Co.,  measured  quantities  in  their 
“  tabloid  ”  form  of  the  salts  for  this  bath,  put  up  in  glass  tubes.  He  was  in¬ 
formed  that  they  liked  the  bath  very  much,  and  were  shortly  intending  to  put 
it,  in  their  distinctive  form,  upon  the  market.  They  advise  the  following 
proportions  :  — 

Sodium  formate .  7 '5  grains  (one  tabloid). 

Distilled  water  .  5  ounces. 

to  which  is  added  one  tabloid  of  gold  chloride,  containing  half  a  grain.  The 
temperature  should  not  be  lower  than  65°  Fahr.  Iu  view  of  the  statement 
that  a  dozen  quarter-plate  P.O.P.  prints  require  a  grain  of  gold,  it  is  advised 
that  at  first  only  six  prints  bo  placed  iu  a  bath  of  the  above  quantity. 
Samples  of  the  tabloids  were  distributed  for  experiment. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

October  12,— Mr.  E.  A.  Newell  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Stretton  showed  a  specimen  photograph  illustrating  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  half-plate  Busch  Rapid  Aplanat,  No.  2  lens,  of  eight  inches 
focus,  used  upon  a  9  x  7  plate.  Taking  into  consideration  the  low  figure  at 
which  the  lens  is  priced,  the  performance  was  meritorious,  the  picture  being 
sharp  to  the  edges  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diaphragm  aperture  was  not 
stated. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  gave  a  display  of  slides  illustrating  the  characteristic 
scenery  of  the  Cumberland  Fells.  The  market  town  of  Alston,  situated  iu 
what  was  once  a  busy  lead-mining  district,  until  it  became  cheaper  to  import 
from  Spain,  was  made  headquariers,  the  district  supplying  material  for  many 
interesting  pictures.  The  difficulty  of  rendering  the  hilly  nature  of  the 
country  was  perseveringly  encountered,  some  very  good  representations  of 
steep  roads  being  shown,  the  rest  of  the  series  comprising  several  panoramic 
pictures,  views  iu  the  town,  the  neighbouring  Roman  camp,  and  of  the  local 
architecture,  in  which  stone  almost  exclusively  figures.  Mention  must  be 
made  of  one  very  fine  panorama  measuring  twenty-eight  inches  in  length,  from 
which  an  excellent  idea  of  the  country  was  obtainable.  The  series  concluded 
with  a  number  of  cloud  studies  of  a  very  strong  and  massive  type  for  which 
the  district  is  famous,  although  for  pictorial  work  they  are  not  much  suited. 


Croydon  Camera  Club.— The  meeting  on  Wednesday,  October  12,  was 
mainly  occupied  oy  demonstrations  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Chadwick  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten,  on 

Simple  Means  of  Making  Lantern  Slides  by  Redjction. 

Mr.  Taylor  showed  and  explained  in  full  and  clear  fashion  the  use  of  the 
devices  and  instruments  he  employed,  and  subsequently  exposed  and  developed 
some  slides  made  by  means  of  the  apparatus.  A  very  satisfactory  trans¬ 
parency  was  produced,  using  amidol  as  the  developer.  Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten 
explained  how,  at  practically  no  cost  at  all,  it  is  possible  to  fit  up  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  slides  can  be  obtained  from  negatives  over  in.  in  size,  using 
daylight  to  illuminate,  and  the  camera  to  expose  the  lantern  plate  in.  A 
number  of  examples  taken  by  such  an  extemporised  device  were  shown,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that,  given  care  and  thought,  excellent  results  are 
attainable  by  those  who  have  experience  in  slide-making.  Amongst  the 
successful  slides  was  one  developed  with  pyro  acetone,  and  another  created 
with  persulphate  of  ammonia.  Iu  proposing  the  Club's  thanks  to  the  above 
gentlemen,  the  President  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  fact  that  they 
bad,  so  far,  this  season  had  no  need  to  look  outside  the  Club  for  borrowed 
knowledge  as  regards  the  ordinary  technicalities  of  photography.  Every  year 
they  were  getting  not  merely  more  num  rous,  but  more  fully  equipped  with 
technical  information.  In  responding,  Mr,  Taylor,  whilst  disclaiming  to  be 
a  specially  skilled  slide-maker,  acknowledged  to  have  already  made  between 
500  and  600  lantern  slides.  Amongst  the  prints  handed  round  during  the 
evening  wtro  two  large  mounts,  containing  sets  of  prints  taken  in  and  about 
Ireland  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Tayler,  which  included  some  scenes  fall  of  poetical 
suggestion.  Mr.  L.  W.  Hurmen  was  elected  a  member.  It  was  announced 
that,  besides  other  attractive  items,  Mrs.  E.  Main,  whose  snow  and  ice  scenes 
have  several  times  obtained  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  had 
kindly  consented  to  show  and  describe  a  set  of  her  remarkable  series  of  St. 
Moritz  and  other  Alpine  slides  at  the  first  public  lautern  show  of  the  season, 
which  will  be  held  on  the  16th  prjximo. 
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Woolwich  Photographic  Society. —October  13,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
presented  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year,  which  was  voted  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory,  the  deficit  of  the  previous  year  having  been  wiped  off  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  balance  remaining  in  hand.  The  report  which  followed  was  of  the 
same  tone  as  the  balance-sheet,  the  success  of  the  Annual  Exhibition  from  a 
photographic  and  pictorial  point  of  view,  combined  with  its  success  financially, 
was  a  source  of  gratification.  The  election  of  officers  then  took  place  with  the 
following  result : — President :  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson. —  Vice-Presidents  :  Colonel 
C.  D.  Davies  and  Mr.  C.  Churchill. — Council :  Messrs.  A.  J.  Allen, 
J.  Desforges,  S.  Hughesden,  H.  Colebrook,  Jas.  Hope,  G.  Tapp.  — Librarian  : 
Mr.  J.  Cregan. —2Zo».  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Machen, 
161,  Griffin-road,  Plumstead. — Hon.  Assistant  Secretary:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Imrie, 
60,  Heavitree-road,  Plumstead. 

Plymouth.  Photographic  Society. — October  14,  the  President  in  the  Chair. 
— There  was  an  attendance  of  twenty-six  members.  Mr,  H.  S.  Hill,  in  his 
presidential  address,  said,  when  the  history  of  the  Victorian  era  came  to  be 
written,  photography  must  hold  a  foremost  place  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth 
and  the  rich  and  varied  character  of  its  harvest.  It  had  meant  much  for  the 
industry  of  the  country,  for  it  employed  an  army  of  chemists,  scientists,  and 
workers  in  metals  and  woods ;  and  the  capital  invested  in  more  than  one 
manufacturing  firm  equalled  the  loan  issues  of  some  Continental  countries ; 
and  any  attempt  to  realise  what  photography  had  done  in  adding  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  in  stimulating  the  intellect  of  the  country,  in  elevating  its 
taste,  in  increasing  the  chances  of  life,  in  multiplying  the  sources  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  in  securing  completeness  and  permanence  of  records,  must  involve 
a  survey  of  nearly  the  whole  range  of  human  activity,  mental  and  material. 
In  the  field  photographers  were  brought  face  to  face  with  Nature  in  its 
changing  moods  ;  in  the  laboratory,  the  study,  and  the  observatory  they  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  yield  up  her  inmost  secrets.  Photography,  too,  as  an  elevating, 
chastening,  and  disciplinary  force,  had  much  to  commend  it.  In  hand-camera 
work  especially  there  was  much  to  make  for  decision  of  character  and  alert¬ 
ness  of  mind.  The  successes  were  fascinating  and  exhilarating,  and,  if 
the  failures  were  not  accepted  as  blessings  in  disguise,  and  utilised  for  the 
improvement  of  moral  health,  then  photographers  failed  to  avail  themselves  of 
all  the  advantages  a  beneficent  Providence  had  provided.  Wonderful  as  was 
the  growth  of  photography  since  it  was  discovered  about  sixty  years  ago, 
finality  was  not  at  all  in  view.  Even  if  members  did  not  do  great  work  or 
solve  problems  that  were  occupying  the  cleverest  workers,  yet  if  they  strove  to 
do  good  work  they  would  with  all  the  more  satisfaction  enter  into  the  labours 
of  the  most  successful,  and  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  any 
startling  developments  there  may  be  in  store.  Mr.  W.  E.  Drinkwater,  a 
professional  member  of  the  Society,  read  a  paper  on 

Developers  and  Development, 

and  followed  it  up  with  a  demonstration  using  pyro,  pyro-metol,  metol,  and 
ortol,  with  carbonate  of  potash  as  the  accelerator  and  a  ten  per  cent,  solution 
of  citric  acid  for  the  restrainer.  He  very  much  preferred  it  to  bromide  of 
potassium  for  the  purpose.  Several  suggestive  hints  were  given  and  a  variety 
of  questions  answered. 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

October  21-Nov.  5  ...  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  W. 

Craigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 
„  21-Nov.  12...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover-square,  W. 

November  15-18 .  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones, 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

,,  15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hem.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

,,  24  . .  Ludlow.  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  H.  Williams,  Guild¬ 

hall,  Ludlow. 

,,  23-26  .....  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

1899. 

March  4-11  ............  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen, 

27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E, 

patent  firing. 

— 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made,  between  October  3  and 
October  8, 1898 

Stereoscopes.— -No.  20,884.  “An  Improvement  in  Stereoscopes  and  the  like.” 
A.  L.  Guiterman, 

Shutters  —No.  20,928.  “  Improvements  in  or  connected  with  Photographic 

Shutters.”  A.  C.  Smith, 

Colour  Photography. — No.  20,958.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Taking  and  Exhibiting  Photographs  in  Colour.’1  T.  W.  Barber. 
Oxygen.— No.  21,067.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Apparatus  for  use  in 

the  Production  of  Oxygen  Gas.”  F.  Brown. 

Chrono-photographic  Apparatus.— No.  21,191.  “  Improvements  in  Chrono- 
photographic  Apparatus.”  A,  Rateau. 
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***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  thx  paper.  No  'notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  arc 
given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  oum 
correspondents . 

MR.  BARBER  S  STEREOSCOPICS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  “  comic  relief  ”  introduced 
into  your  pages  during  the  past  few  weeks,  by  the  letters  of  Mr.  Barber 
on  Mono-visual  Stereoscopy  and  the  very  elaborate  humour  of  Mr.  Hill’s 
little  invention,  which  enables  one  to  see  one  photograph  with  two  eyes. 
Mr.  Barber  has  evidently  the  courage  born  of  strong  convictions,  seeing 
his  theory  confirmed  in  the  whole  realm  of  animated  nature,  and 
launching  out  on  a  sea  of  sines,  and  angles,  and  minute  fractions,  where  I 
dare  not  follow.  Neither  can  I  show  him  how  birds  see  stereoscopically, 
if  indeed  they  do,  for  I  should  not  care  to  assert  such  to  be  the  case.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that,  in  speaking  of  the  stereoscopic  effect  of  some  lantern 
slides,  Mr.  Barber  is  confusing  what  the  eye  actually  sees  with  what  the 
mind  thinks  the  eye  sees.  The  conjurer’s  success  depends  upon  hie 
ability  to  make  us  believe  we  have  seen  something  our  eyes  have  certainly 
not  seen,  and  a  good  lantern  slide  with  a  powerful  foreground,  no  doubt, 
produces  a  certain  “  stereoscopic  ”  (?)  effect  in  this  way,  i.e.,  on  the  mind. 
But  we  don’t  see  the  view  stereoscopically  any  more  than  we  see  the 
conjurer’s  shilling  placed  in  the  handkerchief.  However,  apart  from  all 
this,  Mr.  Barber  says  that,  when  on  looking  at  a  view  in  the  stereoscope 
one  eye  is  closed,  the  only  effect  is  to  reduce  the  illumination  by  one-half. 
This  gives  his  case  away  altogether  and  makes  it  pretty  certain  that  he 
has  never  seen  a  stereoscopic  slide  properly.  (Has  he  been  experimenting 
with  Continental  slides,  in  many  of  which  the  two  halves  are  from  the 
same  negative  ?)  Mr.  Barber  is  evidently  a  very  careful  worker,  foi>  if  he 
had  ever  made  the  mistake  of  mounting  the  two  halves  of  a  stereoscopic 
view  on  their  wrong  sides,  his  views  as  to  the  non-importance  of  the 
slight  difference  of  the  visual  angle  would  have  died  a  sudden  death  — 
collapse  consequent  on  shock  to  the  system  — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

R.  W.  Blakeley. 

4,  Seedley-crescent,  near  Manchester,  October  15,  1898. 


ROLLABLE  FILM  PATENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  extraordinarily 
erroneous  paragraph  which  has  appeared  in  some  London  daily  papers 
and  other  journals.  It  relates  to  alleged  litigation  between  Mr.  Goodwin, 
of  Newark  (XJ.S.A.)  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  the  United 
States,  to  settle  a  claim  to  the  right  to  the  patent  in  manufacturing  a 
form  of  photographic  film.  The  statement  that  this  claim  was  settled  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Goodwin  is  absolutely  untrue. 

The  comments  on  this  subject  that  have  appeared  recently  had  their 
origin  in  an  article  published  four  or  five  weeks  ago  in  a  sensational 
Sunday  paper  published  in  Newark,  where  Mr.  Goodwin  lives.  The 
statement  that  there  has  been  any  litigation  whatever,  in  recent  years, 
between  Mr.  Goodwin  and  the  Kodak  Company,  is  also  untrue.  The 
only  controversy  that  the  Kodak  Company  ever  had  with  Mr.  Goodwill 
was  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  and  not  in  the  Courts,  and  was 
decided  some  years  ago,  in  the  first  instance  in  favour  of  Mr.  Goodwin. 
This  decision  was,  however,  soon  reversed  in  favour  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  The  Kodak  Company  has  the  prior  patent,  and  Mr. 
Goodwin’s  patent,  which  was  issued  very  recently,  cannot  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  be  held  to  include  the  subject-matter  of  the  Kodak  Company’s 
patent.  The  Goodwin  patent,  if  it  covers  anything,  covers  a  chemical 
process  not  in  use  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  The  supposition 
that  Mr.  Goodwin  might  have  a  claim  for  past  profits  in  the  film  business 
is  nonsense,  because  a  United  States  patent  does  not  come  into  force  until 
it  is  issued.  As  for  Mr.  Goodwin’s  ability  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  film  business  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  we  may  explain  that, 
if  Mr.  Goodwin  could  make  any  film  under  his  patent,  which  is  extremely 
doubtful,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  make  it  in  such  form  as 
would  be  usable  in  the  present  style  of  Kodaks  without  infringing  the 
Daylight  Cartridge  patent,  of  May  5,  1895,  owned  by  the  Kodak 
Company. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  issue  of  Mr.  Goodwin’s  patent  has  not  the 
smallest  significance  as  regards  either  the  American  or  English  Eastman 
Kodak  Companies. 

We  trust  you  will  please  give  this  explanation  publicity  in  your  valu¬ 
able  journal. — We  are,  yours,  Ac.,  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

43,  Clerkenwell-road,  London,  E.C.,  October  17,  1898. 

[In  order  to  make  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  letter  quite  clear  to 
readers  at  a  distance,  we  append  a  version  of  the  erroneous  para- 
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.graph  in  question,  taken  from  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  and  the 
absurdity  of  which  is  manifest  on  the  face  of  it. — Eds.] 

“  The  litigation  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  over  the  question  of  the  patent  rights  of  the  film  used 
in  Kodak  and  other  cameras,  has  recently  been  settled  in  favour  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hannibal  Goodwin,  who  produced  a  film  in  1887  and  applied 
for  a  patent.  While  the  authorities  were  looking  up  the  subject  a 
company  filed  an  application  for  a  similar  article.  Dr.  Goodwin  has 
been  allowed  the  patent  exclusively,  which  means,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  that  for  seventeen  years  he  will  have  the  ‘  entire  control  of 
the  film  bnsiness.’  That  vast  interests  are  involved  cannot  be  questioned, 
seeing  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  1,500,000  Kodak  cameras  and 
imitations  are  on  the  market,  and  one  company  alone,  in  the  United 
States,  is  making  60,000  spools  a  week.  The  royalty  accruing  on  the 
invention  since  May  1887  would  be  a  great  sum,  but  how  is  it  to  be 
recovered?  ” 


SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Several  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  have  written  to  ask  me  for  a  specimen  of  my  collection 
•of  genuine  photographs  of  “  spirits,”  and  I  had  much  pleasure  in  comply¬ 
ing  with  their  request.  A  further  letter  of  mine  in  the  English  Mechanic, 
viz.,  in  the  current  number,  throws  more  light  on  them,  and  I  shall  ba 
glad  to  send  a  specimen  free  to  any  of  your  readers  who  would  honour 
me  with  an  application  for  one.  They  are  cabinet- size  photographs  of 
an  amateur  medium  and  a  spirit  posing  by  his  side,  and  the  best  of  them 
made  beautiful  pictures. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  J.  C.  Starling. 

Iverson-road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W. 

- ♦ - - - 

Engtuerg  to  Corngponttcntg. 

*#*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  21,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

A.  M  M.  Swiney,  Montpellier  House,  Herne  Bay. — Painting  of  “  St.  Dominic,” 
three-quarter  length. 

R.  T.  Watson,  461,  Anlaby-r :ad,  Hull. — Photograph  of  John  Thomas  Brown. 
Phonograph  of  John  Tunnicliffe. 

Messrs.  W.  T.  Watson  &  W.  H.  Duncan,  20,  Ocean-place,  Hull. — Two  photographs 
of  the  Clowes  Memorial  Obelisk,  with  group  of  ministers. 

F.  W.  McDonnell,  25,  Mortlake-road,  Kew  Gardens,  Surrey. — Painting  of  “ A  Pass 

in  ijlencoe — Scotland.”  Painting  of  “  Highland  Cattle.” 


Received.— S.  F. ;  I.  H. ;  Opalescent.  In  our  next. 

K.  T.  Watson. — No  particulars  are  yet  available.  We  believe  the  process  is 
to  be  commercially  worked  by  a  company  in  course  of  formation. 

I  .\  i  '-’;re. — There  are  several  theoretical  ways  of  destroying  the  latent  image  ; 
hut  in  practice  we  do  not  recommend  their  adoption  for  the  purpose  you 
name. 

I  iiRo'io.— 1 The  colours,  we  were  informed,  are  not  fugitive;  and  their  com¬ 

position  is  stated  to  be  a  secret.  The  process  is  described  at  p.  832  of 
our  Almanac  for  1897. 

Stained  Prints. — E.  W.  P.  says:  “Will  you  kindly  answer  me  what  these 
■’t  tins  are  caused  by  ?’’ — Prints  imperfectly  fixed,  through  not  being  kept 
moving  while  in  the  fixing  bath. 

I I  it  W,  Morgan — A  capital  photograph,  cleverly  executed.  Unless  you  had 

town  our  attention  to  the  method  in  which  the  portraits  were  obtained, 
we  should  not  have  supposed  that  the  picture  was  taken  otherwise  than 

direct. 

Inten-ii  vino.  —  Ajax  asks:  “  Ts  it  desirable  to  let  a  negative  dry,  after 
washing  the  hypo  out,  before  intensifying  with  mercury?” — It  does  not 
m  u.t  r,  though  it  is  usual  to  dry  it  first,  the  better  to  judge  if  it  requires 
any  intensification. 

AH  WILL  (Newbury], — The  plate  arrived  smashed  to  atoms;  a 
;  '■  ■  'U  must  have  anticipated  through  dispatching  it  by  ordinary 

fi  tter  p",st.  Send  us  another  example  properly  packed,  and  repeat  the 
qu  "lion,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  answer  you. 

k'T.KRT  Davidson  (Dumfries), — At  a  guess,  a  guinea  each  for  the  right  of  re- 
pr"  lui  tiou  of  each  photograph  should  suffice;  but  y>u  do  not  supply  us 
v  it!:  :!icient  data  upon  which  properly  to  advise  you.  Of  course, 

tli-re  is  no  “  proper  charge;”  this  all  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

'  ABBOK  TiSSUH. — W.  J.  Farmer  writes:  “Has  the  experiment 
:  ' 11  tried  of  sensitising  carbon  tissue  with  silver  as  well  as 

bichromate  of  potash  ?  This  plan  might  probably  enable  one  to  see  the 
•  printing,  and  the  silver  image  would  wash  out  before  developing 
the  usual  way.  — We  cannot  say  if  the  thing  has  ever  been  tried.  We 
aid  certainly  say  not,  at  least,  by  any  one  who  knew  anything 
of  the  subject — either  carbon  or  silver  printing. 


H.  G.  P. — That  method  of  colouring  has  been  describ.d  in  back  volumes  over 
and  over  again  ad  nauseam,  so  that  we  cannot  spare  space  for  the 
subject  again.  It  is  simply  to  make  the  print  transparent,  and  then 
colour  it  from  the  back  with  oil  colour.  Castor  oil,  paraffin  wax,  &c., 
may  be  used  to  render  the  print  transparent. 

British  Museum.— Provincial.  Yes  ;  there  are  restrictions  as  to  photo¬ 
graphing  objects  in  the  British  Museum,  and  permission  will  have  to 
be  obtained.  You  will  have  to  write  to  the  Trustees  and  specify  what 
particular  objects  you  wish  to  photograph.  We  do  not  at  all  think 
permission  will  be  given  to  use  a  camera  indiscriminately  on  any  object 
fancy  may  dictate  on  your  visit. 

Cleaning  Prints. — T.  Wade  inquires  how  he  can  clean  a  valuable  en¬ 
graving  he  has  which  has  become  mildewed  l— There  are  different 
ways  of  cleaning  engravings,  but  they  are  all  based  upon  the  bleaching 
action  of  chlorine.  As  the  print  is  a  valuable  one,  it  had  better  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  an  expert  at  the  work,  as  it  would  probably  be  ruined 
by  a  novice’s  first  essay,  for  plate  paper  is  very  little  stronger  than 
blotting-paper  when  wet,  especially  after  the  action  of  the  chlorine. 
Moreover,  space  will  not,  in  this  column,  allow  of  giving  full  working 
details  of  any  one  of  the  methods. 

Directory  of  Booksellers.— Direct  says:  “We  have  some  photographs 
which  we  wish  to  put  on  the  market  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  us  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  a  book  containing  the  names  of  the  booksellers  in  each  of  the 
principal  towns.  Failing  this,  what  would  you  advise  us  to  do?” — 
In  reply:  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Co.,  who  issue  tin  Post  Office  London 
Directory,  doubtless  publish  a  directory  in  which  booksellers  are 
listed.  Better  inquire  of  the  firm  ;  failing  them,  write  to  one  of  the 
bookselling  or  stationery  trades  journals. 

Solar  Camera. — S.  J.  M.  writes  as  follows  :  “  I  am  offered  a  Solar  camera, 
all  complete,  for  a  very  moderate  sum  ;  but,  before  purchasing  it,  I 
should  like  your  opinion  as  to  whether  you  consider  that  as  good 
enlargements  can  be  made  on  albumen  paper  direct  as  by  making  an 
enlarged  negative  in  the  ordinary  way  and  printing  from  that,  because 
the  saving  of  trouble  would  be  great  ?  ” — Yes,  quite  as  good  results  may 
be  obtained,  if  not  better.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Solar 
camera  can  only  be  used  when  the  sun  is  shining.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  the  Solar  camera  has  been  so  little  used  in  this  country. 

Various. — A.  M.  Z.  writes:  “1  I  wish  to  use  another  developer  for  plates 
instead  of  pyro  which  I  like,  except  its  staining  properties  ;  would  you 
kindly  tell  me  the  developer  which  most  nearly  approaches  it  for  land¬ 
scape  purposes,  and  the  formula.  2.  What  is  the  life  of  a  well-made 
print,  (a)  sepia  platinotype,  (b)  bromide  ?  3.  Which  is  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  hand  camera  ?  Are  they  both  equally  well  and  ac¬ 
curately  made?  If  you  will  kindly  answer  these  questions,  you  will 
much  oblige.  ” — 1.  There  are  so  many  other  developers,  all  of  which 
are  good,  and  formulae  for  them  are  given  in  the  Almanac  for  the 
current  year.  Our  correspondent  should  try  a  few  of  them  and  adopt 
that  which  is  most  to  his  taste.  Possibly  ortol  more  resembles  pyro 
than  others.  2.  A  well- manipulated  platinum  is  generally  accepted  as 
being  permanent.  So  are  bromides,  if  carefully  made,  by  many ; 
though,  if  not  so  made  they  may  change  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
care  bestowed  upon  them.  3.  It  is  against  our  rule  to  pass  an  opinion 
cn  any  particular  maker’s  goods.  We  may,  however,  say  that  both 
those  named  are  excellent. 

Mounting  Difficulties,  &c. — Windsor  says  :  “Kindly  answer  my  queries. 

1.  I  have  mounted  some  photographs  with - ’s  paste,  and  they  have 

peeled  on  the  edges.  I  mounted  them  in  the  afternoon  and  burnished 
them  next  morning.  I  also  tried  starch  paste,  and  that  acted  the  same. 
Should  the  prints  be  burni-.hed  as  soon  as  dry,  or  should  they  be  left  a 
short  time  ?  2.  Some  spots  of  gold  have  got  on  my  Knox  burnisher 
roll ;  I  expect  off  the  prints  on(  the  mounts.  How  can  I  get  them  off? 
3.  In  burnishing  some  photos  it  altered  the  tone  of  them  to  a  rich  red. 
Was  the  burnisher  too  hot  ?  4.  Give  me  a  formulae  for  a  good  lubricant; 
also  for  a  good  mountant.  5.  Give  me  good  formula  for  toning  P.O.P. 
for  portraits.” — 1.  We  do  not  know  the  paste  named,  and  probably  the 
starch  paste  was  made  too  thin,  or  not  applied  thickly  enough  at  the 
edges.  When  dry.  2.  We  should  suspect  that  the  spots  on  the 
burnisher  are  rust,  in  which  case  it  must  be  polished  off.  Gold  from  the 
mounts  could  be  rubbed  off.  3.  Yes.  4.  Castile  soap  in  alcohol,  thirty 
grains  to  the  pint.  5.  Better  use  the  formula  supplied  with  the  paper. 
Some  papers  work  better  with  one  formula  than  another. 

Condenser. — Luciphat  writes  :  “  1.  I  Lei  my  best  thanks  due  to  you  for  the 
most  useful  article,  ‘Limelight  Experiences,’  published  on  page  75, 
Supplement,  October  7,  of  The  Briiish  Journal  of  Photography, 
and  many  others,  I  feel  sure,  have  like  cause  to  be  grateful  for  practical 
information  of  this  kind.  In  reference  to  this  article  I  should  be  much 
beholden  for  a  definite  recommendation  as  to  the  most  suitable  con¬ 
densers  to  employ  with  ‘  Darlot’s  ’  three-inch  (80  mm.)  diameter  ob¬ 
jectives  27  '5  focus  (about  10  826  inch).  Although  not  absolutely 
necessary,  I  should  have  less  difficulty  if  the  diameter  of  condenser  did 
not  exceed  four  inches  diameter.  2.  I  may  mention  that  I  sometimes 
modify  the  focal  distance  of  projection  objectives  of  the  ordinary 
double  combination  type  by  altering  the  distance  between  the  combi¬ 
nations.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  this  course  ?  The  above  query 
has  reference  to  working  at  about  sixty-four  feet  from  screen,  economy, 
i.e. ,  brilliance  of  illumination,  being  the  primary  consideration,  and 
magnitude  of  disc  wholly  secondary.” — We  should  think  that  the  con¬ 
denser  you  have,  if  of  the  ordinary  type,  will  answer  very  well  with  the 
objective  named,  if  the  light  be  adjusted  at  the  most  suitable  point. 
Theoretically,  a  condenser  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  longer  focus  would 
be  better,  but  there  will  not  be  much  difference  in  practice.  The  focus  is 
lengthened  or  shortened,  but  the  performance  of  the  instrument  is  best 
when  the  components  are  in  their  normal  position. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

It  is  with  sincere  satisfaction  we  observe  that  the  true  character 
of  the  notorious  “free-portrait”  dodge  has  at  last  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  public  through  the  agency  of  some  of  the 
principal  London  daily  newspapers.  During  the  last  eight  or 
nine  years  we  have  exposed  the  scheme  over  and  over  again ; 
but,  for  all  that,  it  has  continued  to  thrive  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  we  almost  despaired  of  seeing  the  time  when  the 
world  outside  the  class  to  which  the  photographic  press  par¬ 
ticularly  appeals  would  be  warned  against  the  traps  which  the 
“  free-portrait  ”  knaves  know  so  well  how  to  set.  The  initia¬ 
tive  in  drawing  public  attention  to  the  matter  has  been  taken, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  by  Dr.  R.  Anderson,  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department,  who  last  week  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Press  : — 

*  *  * 

“To-day’s  post”  (October  17)  “has  brought  me  a  circular 
letter  from  A.  Tanquerey,  9,  Rue  de  St.  PAersbourg,  Paris, 
offering  me  ‘  a  life-size  crayon  portrait  of  a  value  of  41 ,  made 
after  any  photograph,  absolutely  free  of  charge,’  the  only 
return  asked  for  being  that  I  will  recommend  Tanquerey’s 
portraits  to  my  friends.  As  this  circular,  which  came  in  an 


open  cover,  with  a  five-centime  postage  s'amp.  is  h.ing  distri¬ 
buted  broadcast — my  own  name  and  address  were  evidently 
obtained  from  an  old  directory — perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  that,  in  my  official  capacity,  I  have  received  a  very  large 
number  of  complaints  about  this  very  scheme.  If  the  British 
public  were  less  gullible,  our  police  forces  would  be  saved  a 
large  amount  of  useless  clerical  labour.  Common  sense  might 
teach  people  that  in  trade  no  one  will  give  away  his  wares, 
whether  they  be  silver  wratches  or  portraits.  I  myself  have 
never  known  an  offer  of  the  k:nd  that  was  not  fraudulent 
in  some  way.” 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Anderson’s  letter  appeared  in  several  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  we  hope  it  may  go  the  round  of  the  entire 
London  and  country  press,  so  that  the  warning  may  come 
under  the  notice  of  as  many  people  as  possible.  Many  other 
letters  on  the  subject  have  been  published,  notably  one 
from  Earl  Russell,  who  said :  “  I  also  have  received  this 
circular,  but  I  adopted  the  course  recommended  by  Mr. 
Labouchere,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Postmaster-General, 
with  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  Post  Office  should  make 
itself  the  agent  for  distributing  br:adcast,  in  open  envelopes, 
the  advertisements  of  a  notorious  swindle.”  If  photographers 
throughout  the  country  would  write  to  the  local  press,  exposing 
the  nature  of  the  free-portrait  scheme,  we  feel  sure  they  would 
earn  the  thanks  of  the  public,  and  would  confer  no  incon¬ 
siderable  benefit  on  their  own  profession,  by  showing  that  it  is 
not  in  sympathy  with  these  discreditable  “  something-for- 
nothing  ”  systems  of  doing  business. 

*  *  # 

In  a  brief  article,  headed  “  Science  in  Relation  to  Trade,” 
Nature  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  daring  the  last  few 
years  numerous  references  have  appeared  in  various  reports 
made  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  on  the  methods  adopted  by  the  principal  trade 
rivals  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  competition  in  foreign 
trade  abroad,  and  on  the  apparent  supineness  of  British  traders 
in  meeting  this  competition.  Besides  calling  attention  to  thi«, 
the  consuls  suggest  the  adoption  of  certain  measures  which 
they  consider  would  be  advisable  for  British  traders  to  take 
with  a  view  of  retaining  the  pre-eminence  of  this  country  in 
foreign  markets  A  selecti.n  has  been  made  of  the  views 
expressed  in  some  of  these  reports  Issued  during  the  period 
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comprised  between  January  1896  and  the  present  time,  and 
hast  just  been  published  in  a  Blue  Book. 

*  *  * 

After  enumerating  the  principal  causes  which  op?rate  ad¬ 
versely  to  the  progress  of  British  trade  in  the  foreign  markets, 
our  contemporary  goes  on  to  point  out  the  serious  manner  in 
which  British  exporters  handicap  themselves  by  their  neglect  of 
the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures.  The  Consuls 
all  lay  stress  upon  the  uselessness  and  expense  of  British 
exporters  forwarding  trade  circulars  and  catalogues  more  or 
Itss  well  prepared  in  English,  and  with  English  weights  and 
measures  calculated  in  our  own  currency.  British  weights 
and  measures  are  not  liked  abroad,  and  are  in  many  cases 
either  not  understood  at  all,  or  very  imperfectly  so,  and  the 
preference  is  given  to  those  who  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  metric  and  decimal  systems.  On  this  point  the  Consul  at 
Naples  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  “  It  seems  absurd  that 
the  first  commercial  nation  in  the  world  should  measure  their 
horses  by  hands  and  their  dogs  by  inches,  their  cloth  by  ells 
and  their  calico  by  yards ;  that  such  impossible  numbers 
should  come  into  their  square  measure  as  30|  and  4840,  and  in 
their  measure  of  solidity  as  1728.  And  the  weights  are  worse 
still.  It  can  never  be  too  much  impressed  upon  British  traders 
that  all  goods  for  sale  on  the  Continent  should  be  marked  in 
metres  and  kilogrammes,  and  all  catalogues  sent  to  the  Continent 
should  be  in  a  language  which  is  understood  by  the  people  of 
the  country.” 

■*  *  * 

We  commend  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  photographic- 
material  manufacturers,  few  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
neglect  the  useful  hints  above  given.  As  compared  with  other 
industries,  the  photographic  trade  is  by  no  means  so  backward 
as  some  in  the  use  of  Continental  languages  and  the  metrical 
system  of  weights  and  measures;  but  there  are  several  firms, 
we  know,  who  are  behindhand  in  the  matter,  and  this  reminder 
may  therefore  be  of  some  little  service  to  them. 

*  *  * 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Gleeson  White, 

the  well-known  writer  on  art  topics,  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  The  deceased  gentleman  succumbed  to  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  last  week.  In  recent  years  photography 
attracted  his  attention,  and  his  critical  writings  upon  its 
pictorial  aspects  commanded  considerable  respect.  According 
to  a  contemporary,  Mr.  White  had  led  a  busy  life.  He  was 
associate  editor  for  a  time  of  that  admirable  publication,  the 
Art  A ni'iii  nr  of  N\w  Yurk.  Possibly  this  magazine  suggested 
the  lines  on  which  he  edited  the  Studio,  one  of  the  most 
f  "iir  art  magazines.  Mr.  White  had  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  knowledge  of  poetry,  and  his  charming  collection  of 
Balia  /  .  an  /  Rondeaux,  in  the  Canterbury  Poets,  shoved  all 
the  quality  of  wise  discrimination.  Other  volumes  which  bear 
his  name  are  Practical  Designing ,  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
:',di  Illustration,  and  a  series  of  Master  Painters  of  Great 
Britain,  He  was  editor  of  the  Ex-Libris  series,  of  the 
Connoisseur  scries,  and  of  the  Pageant.  In  all  refined 
pleasures  he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  few  were  the  subjects 
on  which  he  could  not  discourse  with  knowledge  and  charm. 
K  ire  prints,  valuable  blue  china,  musical  masterpieces,  all 
extorted  his  warm  admiration.  Few  men  in  London  deserved 
better  the  hackneyed  title  of  “  connoisseur.” 


With  reference  to  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  lecture,  to  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A  S.,  at  5a,  Pal) 
Mall  Eist  (the  R.  P.  S.  Exhibition),  Mr.  Everitt,  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Memorial  Fund,  writes  :  “  You  announced  the  Traill 
Taylor  lecture  for  8  o’clock  on  November  8 ;  we  cannot  begin 
before  8.30.  Will  you  please  make  the  correction  and  add 
that  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood  will  take  the  chair.”  Admission 
will  be  free,  and  we  trust  a  large  attendance  will  result. 

*  *  * 

Mr,  James  Brown,  who  for  many  years  was  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 
Association,  lately  removed  to  London,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  he  has  not  been  allowed  altogether  to  drop  out 
of  a  department  of  photographic  work  for  which  his  abilities 
peculiarly  fit  him.  He  has  been  elected  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  West  London  Photographic  Society,  which  includes  among 
its  members  some  clever  and  spirited  photographers.  We 
hazard  the  prophecy  that,  under  Mr.  Brown’s  guidance,  the 
West  London  will  immediately  enter  upon  a  career  of  vigour 
and  prosperity,  and  that,  as  in  the  past,  the  Society  will  take 
rank  as  a  leading  London  photographic  institution.  Six  or 
seven  years  ago  the  Society’s  meetings  and  Exhibitions  were 
full  of  promise  and  interest. 

*  *  v 

From  Photograms  of  ’98,  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  of  6,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C.,  we 
miss  the  critical  comments  from  the  cultivated  pen  of  the  late 
Mr.  Gleeson  White,  which  we  had  grown  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  volume.  The 
book,  however,  in  other  respects  closely  follows  the  lines  of  its 
predecessors.  Photograms  of  the  Year  is  now  an  established1 
institution,  and  it  is  quite  the  “usual  thing”  of  the  autumn. 
Exhibition  season,  so  that  its  appearance  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  waited  for.  This  year,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
volume  is  issued  earlier  than  the  1897  production,  and  as  both 
the  “great”  Exhibitions,  as  they  are  grandiloquently  styled, 
are  still  open,  the  book  will,  doubtless,  be  welcomed  as  a  kind 
of  pictorial  and  critical  guide  to  the  principal  features  of  those 
Exhibitions.  Photograms  of  the  Year  surveys  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy,  so  to  speak,  from  China  to  Peru,  and  the  many 
admirable  reproductions  given  of  photographs  produced 
by  the  world’s  foremost  workers  tell  the  student  at  a  glance 
how  far  photography  has  progressed  as  a  picture-making 
art.  The  examples  reproduced  are  perhaps  not  quite  so  re¬ 
presentative  as  hitherto,  and,  as  we  have  remarked  of  previous 
volumes,  some  of  the  critical  writing  is  only  of  ephemeral 
value ;  but  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  not  behind  its  predecessors  in 
interest  and  excellence.  Photograms  of  the  Year  has  created 
a  place  in  the  illustrated  literature  of  photography  which  no 
publication  but  itself  can  satisfactorily  fill. 

*  #  * 


There  is  quite  an  epidemic  of  three-colour  photographicalitiesy 
so  to  speak,  attacking  the  general  press  just  now.  The  latest 
example  of  how  not  to  explain  the  three-colour  process 
appeared  in  a  scientific  contemporary  last  week.  Thus  : 
“  Most  persons  are  by  this  time  familiar  with  the  very  beautiful 
invention  of  photographing  nature  by  a  threefold  process. 
First,  a  plate  sensitive  only  to  the  yellow  rays  of  light  is 
exposed,  and  all  that  is  yellow  in  a  landscape,  or  a  portrait,  or 
a  basket  of  fruit,  or  any  other  object,  is  secured  in  the 
negative.  Another  plate  is  exposed,  susceptible  only  to  the- 
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blue,  and  a  third  that  will  photograph  nothing  but  the  red. 
When  these  negatives  are  placed  one  upon  another ,  and  while  light 
is  passed  through  them,  they  complement  and  combine  with  each 
other  just  as  yellow ,  red ,  and  blue  do  in  nature ,  and  the  result 
is  all  the  colours  of  the  natural  object.  It  is  the  actual  mingling 
of  coloured  lights,  and  tints  are  produced  in  all  the  delicacy 
and  gradations  of  nature’s  own  loveliness.”  It  is  a  pity  that 
a  small  primer  on  the  subj  ct  is  not  available  for  the  use  of 
uninitiated  pressmen. 

*  *  * 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  some  small  fires  at 
places  of  public  entertainment  originating  at,  or  near,  the 
cinematographic  installations  that  have  been  set  up  in  the 
respective  halls,  and  most  of  the  newspapers  that  reported 
the  occurrences  conveyed  the  impression  that  either  the  pro¬ 
jection  apparatus  empl  *yed  or  the  celluloid  film  was  the  cause 
of  the  outbreaks.  We  have  carefully  read  the  reports  in 
question,  but  have  failed  to  discover  that  such  was  the  case. 
Since  the  Paris  disaster  there  has  obviously  been  a  decided 
inclination  in  the  reportorial  mind  to  rush  to  erroneous  con¬ 
clusions  whenever  there  is  a  fire  on  premises  where  the  cine, 
matograph  happens  to  be  in  use,  and  naturally  the  effect  of 
this  gratuitous  sensationalism  upon  the  minds  of  the  public  is 
to  create  some  distrust  of  the  “  safety  ”  of  cinematographic 
entertainments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  will  take  every  legitimate  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  this  unreasonable  alarm.  We  observe  that  the 
County  Council  are  reported  to  be  redoubling  their  vigilance 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  cinematographic  exhibitions 
are  given,  and  we  trust  that  this  action,  combined  with  a 
general  discountenancing  of  “  panic-mongering,”  will  tend  to 
heighten  confidence  in  the  harmlessness  of  this  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment  when  it  is  conducted  with  due  precautions  for  the 
public  safety. 


ASSIMILATING  LENSES  OF  DIFFERENT  FOCI  FOR 
STEREOSCOPIC  PURPOSES. 

The  resuscitation  of  the  stereoscope  is  making  some  headway 
in  England,  but  more  slowly  than  is  the  case  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  United  States.  Still  it  is  making  steady,  though 
slow,  progress,  as  witness  recent  society  rep  >rts  on  stereoscopic 
photography.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  last 
week,  Mr.  John  Nesbit,  a  veteran  amateur  and  an  enthusiast 
in  stereoscopic  photography,  gave  a  “beginners’  night,”  and, 
according  to  the  report,  dealt  ably  with  the  subject,  with  which 
he  is  so  practically  at  home.  It  is  certainly  surprising  that 
modern  amateurs  in  this  country  take  so  little  interest  in  this 
phase  of  the  art,  and  various  reasons  have  from  time  to  time 
been  given  for  the  fact,  yet  that  fact  remains.  One  reason 
may  possibly  be  that  stereoscopic  cameras  and  stereoscopes 
are  not  made  such  a  feature  of  by  the  dealers  in  Eugland  as 
they  are  elsewhere. 

Any  one,  however,  who  has  an  ordinary  half- plate  camera 
bas  in  it  a  stereoscopic  camera,  and  if  it  is  of  modern  construc¬ 
tion  it  is  already  provided  with  the  central  partition,  or,  if  not, 
one  is  easily  fitted.  All,  therefore,  that  is  necessary  in  addi¬ 
tion  is  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses.  Many  are,  no  doubt, 

!  deterred  from  the  possession  of  them  on  account  of  the  supposed 
cost  of  them.  If  we  take  the  catalogues  of  the  principal  opti¬ 
cians,  we  find  that  the  prices  quoted  for  them  are  somewhat 
high,  and  to  some  prohibitive.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take 
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the  lists  of  thorn  who  supply  the  cheaper  forms  of  lenses,  we 
find  that  pairs  of  stereoscopic  lenses  are  seldom  mentioned, 
except  sometimes  by  a  footnote  that  certain  on.s  may  be 
matched  for  stereoscopic  work  at  such-and-such  additional 
cost.  None  seem  to  quote  stereoscopic  lenses  at  so  much  per 
pair. 

For  stereoscopic  photography  no  special  lenses  are  required 
provided  they  are  not  of  too  long  focus.  Any  lens,  however 
low  in  price,  whether  single  or  compound,  that  is  good  enough 
for  a  hand  camera,  is  equally  good,  with  a  similar  one,  for 
stereoscopic  purposes.  The  two  must,  however,  be  of  identicai 
foci,  or  practically  so.  This  brings  us  to  the  point,  How  is 
the  dissimilarity  in  the  foci  in  two  lenses  to  be  assimilated? 
In  the  case  of  single  lenses  this  cannot  be  done  without  re- 
grlnding  one  or  other  of  them,  though,  when  several  single 
len;es  of  the  same  make,  and  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
focus,  can  be  selected  from,  two  can  generally  be  found  that 
will  make  a  pair. 

In  the  case  of  compound  lenses  the  adjustment  is  really  a 
very  simple  afffir,  and  well  within  the  compass  of  a  novice. 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  have  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  on  our 
own  hand  camera,  say,  of  the  usual  five-and-a-half  inches  focus, 
a  fellow  one  to  it  will  make  an  excellent  pair  for  stereoscopic 
pictures,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  in  purchasing  it  of  identically 
the  same  focus.  If,  however,  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  them — and  there  rarely  is  with  instruments  of  the 
same  type  by  the  same  makers,  and  purporting  to  be  of  the 
same  focm — it  is  easily  remedied.  We  recently  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining  a  dtzen  or  more  hand-camera  lenses 
of  the  kind  referred  to,  and  there  was  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  difference  in  the  focus  between  any  two  of  them,  and 
so  slight  a  difference  as  that  could  easily  be  assimilated  by  the 
owner  himself  without  any  optical  knowledge  or  special  ap¬ 
pliances.  Therefore,  if  we  procure  from  the  maker  of  the  first 
lens  a  second  one,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  of, 
approximately,  the  same  focus,  whatever  that  may  be. 

If  we  take,  say,  a  rapid-rectilinear  lens  and  shorten  the 
distance  between  its  components,  we  shorten  its  focus ;  and, 
conversely,  if  we  lengthen  it,  we  lengthen  its  focus.  Thus  we 
have  a  simple  means  of  assimilating  different  foci.  The  threads 
in  the  tubes  and  on  the  Cells  are  generally  sufficiently  long  to 
materially  aid  the  novice  in  the  initial  part  of  his  work.  In  a 
hand-camera  lens  we  have,  the  threads  at  either  end  will  allow 
of  the  cells  being  unscrewed  without  their  falling  out  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  lengthen  its  focus  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  If  that  be  only  the  difference  in  the  focus  of  the  two 
instruments,  the  thing  is  done  at  once,  though  it  is  not  advisable 
to  make  the  adjustment  entirely  by  one  instrument.  It  is 
better  to  “split  the  difference”  by  lengthening  one  tube  and 
shortening  the  other  to  a  similar  extent.  If,  for  example,  the 
difference  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  necessary,  one  tube  should 
be  shortened  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  while  the  other  is  lengthened 
to  the  same  extent.  Iu  this  way  the  correctness  of  the  in¬ 
strument  will  not  be  materially  interfered  with,  which  might 
be  the  case  if  the  adjustment  were  done  with  one  only.  As  a 
rule,  the  stated  focus  of  lenses  of  the  better  sort  of  short  foci 
by  the  same  makers  rarely  varies  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  that  is  well  within  the  amateur’s  means  of  remedy. 

The  shortening  of  a  tube  is  best  done  in  a  lathe  if  one  is  at 
command  ;  but  it  may  be  done,  practically,  as  well  With  a  file 
by  any  one  who  can  use  one.  The  lengthening  of  a  tube  is 
done  by  getting  pieces  of  tube  uf  the  necessary  length,  tapped 
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to  screw  into  the  mount,  and  into  which  the  cells  with  the 
glasses  can  be  screwed.  But  for  all  practical  purposes,  when 
the  cells  can  be  sufficiently  unscrewed  to  give  the  desired 
length,  a  ring  of  brass  wire  of  the  right  size  may  be  sprung  on 
the  cells ;  then,  when  they  are  screwed  home  tight,  the  right 
position  will  always  be  retained.  It  should  be  mentioned  that, 
with  a  lens  of  the  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  type,  whatever 
alteration  is  necessary  should  be  m.de  at  both  ends  of  the 
mount.  If  it  has  to  be  shortened  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  a 
sixteenth  should  be  taken  off  each  end;  and,  in  the  lengthening, 
a  sixteenth  at  either  end.  As  a  rule,  the  thread  of  the  screws 
will  admit  of  that  being  done  without  further  trouble. 

In  the  present  article  we  have  not  gone  into  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  matter,  or  the  question  of  equivalent  and  back  foci, 
for  that  is  practically  unnecessary  when  dealing  with  such  short- 
focus  lenses  of  the  same  make  and  of  approximately  the  same 
foci ;  for,  if  two  can  be  made  to  give  simultaneously  sharp 
images  on  the  ground  glass,  that  is  all  that  is  really  required. 
The  object  now  is  simply  to  point  out  how  any  one  possessed 
of  a  hand-camera  lens  can,  by  obtaining  another  of  a  similar 
sort,  inexpensively  become  possessed  of  a  pair  for  stereoscopic 
purposes. 


CONTINUOUS  FILMS  AND  THEIR  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  battle  of  spools  v.  single  films  or  plates  has,  during  the 
past  season,  been  carried  on  with  greater  vigour  than  ever, 
the  daylight  changing  arrangement  having  given  an  almost 
irresistible  impulse  to  continuous  film  work.  But  the  magazine 
camera  builders  have  not  been  idle,  and  there  are  now  on  the 
market  many  patterns  of  first-rate  importance  and  easy 
working  capabilities.  This  move  again  has  been  met  by  the 
introduction  of  single  film  conveniences,  adapted  to  spool¬ 
using  cameras,  and  no  doubt  the  battle  will  continue  to  be 
waged,  as  the  continually  produced  improvements  give  the 
advantage  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other  side.  The  spool 
system  is  of  undoubted  advantage  to  the  traveller  who  does 
not  intend  to  develop  his  exposures  till  he  is  back  at  his  own 
dark  room — it  would  scarcely  be  correct  to  speak  of  his  own 
fireside.  The  inconvenience  of  the  system  makes  itself  felt 
when  it  is  desired  to  make  one  or  two  exposures  only — there 
is  too  much  house  building  to  be  done,  as  we  once  heard  it 
described,  to  cut  out  a  couple  of  pieces  from  a  dozen  and  set 
the  camera  afresh.  With  a  suitably  constructed  magazine 
camera  the  change  is  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds,  and  still  less 
with  dark-slide-using  hand  cameras.  The  realisation  of  this 
especial  difficulty  is,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  greater 
attention  given  of  late  to  fitting  cameras,  originally  devised 
for  continuous  films  only,  with  dark-slide  adjustments,  and 
the  nearer  the  power  of  change  from  spool  to  slip  is  made  to 
approach  the  facility  and  rapidity  of  changing  dark  slides  only, 
the  less  will  be  the  advantage  the  magaz:ne  can  claim  over  the 
spool  camera. 

Then,  there  is  another  important  point  to  be  considered. 
For  those  whose  only  experience  of  photography  is  with  spools, 
the  facility  of  single  film  or  plate  work  is  not  of  such  striking 
importance.  But  it  is  a  very  potent  factor  in  the  mind  of  the 
accustomed  worker  with  single  plates,  who  often  abhors  spools, 
as  did  the  old  wet-plate  worker  when  gelatino-bromide  first 
began  to  be  talked  about. 

Another  great  objection  to  the  spools,  raised  by  many,  is  the 
difficulty  attendant  upon  developing  them,  each  worker  having 


usually  a  method  of  his  own,  to  which  he  attaches  great  value 
as  being  far  superior  to  every  or  any  one  else’s.  Obviously  we 
are  alluding  to  the  photographer  whose  exposures  are  compara¬ 
tively  limited  in  number,  and  who  cannot  avail  himself, 
through  considerations  of  expense,  of  such  conveniences  as  the 
professional  surrounds  himself  with.  We  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  conveniences  already  in  the 
market  for  facilitating  the  development  of  long  lengths  of  film. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  glass-bottomed  dish,  the 
width  of  a  spool,  and  in  length  equal  to  a  dozen  exposures  of 
the  smaller  or  half  that  number  of  the  larger  spools. 

Hence  extemporised  arrangements,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
are  in  great  request,  some  few  of  which  may  be  referred  to. 
For  the  smaller  films  such  as  the  well-known  pocket  Kodak  we 
have  seen  used  with  great  success  a  very  simple  arrangement : 
A  glass  jar,  with  upright  sides  and  without  flange  at  the  mouth 
is  used  to  hold  the  developing  solution.  Then  a  glass  bottle „ 
chosen  of  such  a  width  as  just  to  drop  into  the  jar  and  leave  a 
slight  annular  space  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width, 
between  bottle  and  jar.  The  height  of  this  bottle,  provided  it 
is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  jar,  is  immaterial.  When  a  roll 
of  film  is  to  be  developed,  it  is  wound  round  the  bottle  spiral- 
wise,  and  kept  in  position  by  two  elastic  bands,  one  just 
clipping  the  lower  corner  of  the  end  of  the  film,  and  the 
other  the  corresponding  top  corner.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
developer  is  placed  in  the  jar,  and  the  film-enwrapped  bottle 
gently  inserted,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  scraping  it  against 
the  jar  edge.  Tue  fluid  naturally  rises  till  the  film  is  all. 
covered,  and  here  it  simply  remains  with  occasional  gentle 
agitation  tiil  the  development  is  complete.  We  should  point 
out  that  the  bottle  round  which  the  film  ia  wrapped  needs  to 
be  partly  filled  with  water,  and  corked,  as  otherwise  it  would, 
not  sink. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  our  Almanac  a  contributor  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  the  indiarubber  adhesive  plaster  (purchasable 
in  spools)  for  attaching  the  film  to  plates  of  glass.  Small 
pieces  are  cut  off,  and,  the  spools  being  cut  down,  the  pieces  are 
attached  to  the  plate  by  using  the  small  pieces  of  plaster  as- 
adhesive  clips.  We  have  seen  this  plaster  used  in  another  and. 
very  ingenious  way.  A  glass  plate  was  taken,  and  a  band  of 
the  plaster  (adhesive  side  outwards)  was  tightly  clipped  at 
each  end  of  one  surface  of  the  plate.  The  film  cut  into 
lengths  was  simply  laid  upon  the  glass  and  pressed  to  the- 
sticky  surface  of  the  plaster,  and  thus  the  whole  plate  wae 
covered  with  film,  and  could  then  be  placed  in  a  dish  of 
developer  and  treated  as  an  ordinary  simple  dry  plate.  We 
may  say  that  the  mode  of  attaching  the  strips  of  plaster  was. 
by  means  of  small  pieces  of  the  same  cut  off  and  used  as  clips. 
Half  an  inch  overlapped  the  back  of  the  plate  ;  another  half-inch 
sufficed  to  attach  the  long  strip  firmly  to  its  place  at  one  side,, 
and  then  similarly  at  the  opposite  end.  In  conclusion,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  asked  whether  any  contrivance  at  all  is 
necessary.  If  a  strip  of  exposures  be  soaked  long  enough  in 
water,  it  will  lie  perfectly  flat ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  desired. 

- + - 

JOTTINGS. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  suggestion  that  in  future  the 
Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  the  Salon  should 
be  held  under  one  roof,  that,  in  fact,  to  quote  the  charming  Mrs. 
Paula  Tanqueray,  they  should  u  keep  house  ”  together,  has  fallen 
flat.  Neither  party  desires  to  contract  such  an  immoral  union.  The 
position  is  very  simple.  The  Photographic  Society  doesn’t  want.. 
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and  most  decidedly  does  not  need,  the  Salon ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  moving  spirits  of  the  latter  concern  are  anxious  for  some  kind  of 
“  fusion,”  I  imagine  that  the  matter  could  be  arranged — but  only 
upon  the  Photographic  Society’s  terms.  And  as  I  take  it  that  these 
would  simply  be  that  the  Salon  people  should  submit  their  photo¬ 
graphs  for  acceptance  or  rejection  at  the  annual  Pall  Mall  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  just  like  anybody  else,  the  chances  of  a  combination  are 
somewhat  remote.  The  Salon  would  be  very  stupid  to  merge  itself 
into  the  R.  P.  S. ;  while,  if  anybody  thinks  that  the  Society  is  likely 
to  make  the  smallest  advances  towards  its  dissentient  offshoot,  he  is 
wofully  mistaken.  Things  are  best  as  they  are — for  all  concerned. 


While  I  have  the  pen  in  hand,  my  eye  falls  upon  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India ,  wherein  its 
London  correspondent,  a  Mr.  C.  F.  Townsend,  gossips  about  the 
suggested  fusion,  which,  he  says,  “  has  raised  jeers  from  the  militant 
supporters  of  the  old  Society.  One  evil-minded  person,  who  writes 
under  the  pseudonym  of  ‘  Cosmos,’  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  may  retire  from  photographic  journalism  and  go  into  the  tomb¬ 
stone  business.”  I  suppose  an  accusation  of  “  evil-mindedness”  is  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Townsend’s  fun  ?  So  be  it ;  but,  if  humour  is  his 
strong  point,  accuracy  clearly  is  not,  for  I  have  never  written  anything 
which  could  be  construed  into  the  expression  of  an  intention  to  go 
into  the  tombstone  business,  and  retire  from  photographic  journalism. 

A  fertile  imagination  is  one  of  the  strongest  qualifications  for  the 
position  of  “  London  correspondent,”  and  in  this  sphere  of  journalism 
Mr.  Townsend  strikes  me  as  having  a  grand  future  before  him,  if  he 
goes  on  as  he  has  commenced. 

Walking  round  the  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  at  Pall 
Mall  the  other  day,  some  of  the  photographs,  notably  one  or  two 
of  the  portraits,  which  it  is  now  the  custom  to  call  the  “  usual 
thing,”  struck  me  as  having  all  the  charm  and  freshness  of  novelty, 
after  I  had  passed  by  the  doleful  wall  of  dark  frames  and  low-toned 
prints  which  the  visitor  finds  to  his  left  as  he  enters  the  room.  We  read 
a  great  deal  about  the  beneficial  effect  which  the  Salon  is  said  to  have 
had  on  the  work  shown  at  Pall  Mall ;  but,  if  the  present  Exhibition  of 
the  Society  is  supposed  to  illustrate  that  influence,  who  wdl  deny 
that  a  very  bad  example  has  been  set  and  profited  by  F  Dozens  of 
the  exhibits  simply  out- Salon  the  Salon  as  the  latter  was  in  its 
worst  days,  so  that  parts  of  the  gallery  are  about  as  cheerful  to 
stand  in  as  one  might  imagine  a  parish  mortuary  to  be  on  a  wet 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  present  Salon  is  infinitely  brighter  and 
more  exhilarating  than  the  Pall  Mall  show,  which  is  quite  calculated 
to  give  your  old-fashioned  photographer  what  is  bluntly  called  the 
hump.  _ _ 

But  I  think  the  pendulum  is  on  the  swing.  Everybody  is  tiring 
of  the  reign  of  ugliness  inaugurated  by  the  so-called  new  movement  of 
a  few  years  ago.  The  misty-merey-marshy-muddy  school  has  had  its 
day,  and  only  awaits  extinction  forthwith.  As  I  have  said  many 
a  time  before,  the  sun  sometimes  shines  even  in  England,  and  we 
m  ight  occasionally  recognise  the  fact  in  our  photographs.  Then  the 
black  or  brown-toned  print,  framed  close  up  in  a  black  or  brown- 
coloured  frame,  when  hung  by  the  dozen  on  a  gallery  wall,  may  have 
some  use  in  inducing  a  mental  condition  such  as  a  devout  observer 
of  Lent  might  wish  to  cultivate  for  penitential  reasons,  but  I  take  it 
this  is  not  the  function  of  photographic  exhibitions.  Let  us  hope 
that  by  next  year  the  pendulum  will  have  made  a  perceptible  move¬ 
ment,  and  that  we  shall  see  fewer  of  the  dreary,  dismal  style  of 
photograph  hung  on  the  walls  at  Pall  Mall.  Try  back,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Spirit  photography  has  recently  occupied  a  great  deal  of  space  in 
the  correspondence  columns  of  that  always  interesting  paper,  The 
English  Mechanic ,  and  some  extracts  from  it  have  appeared  in  these 
pages.  il  F.  R.  A.  S.”  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  appearance  on 
a  photograph  of  a  ft  supplementary  ”  figure,  one  not  visible  or  present 
when  the  photograph  was  taken.  The  many  letters  that  have  been 
published  contain,  with  one  exception,  little  or  nothing  that  can  be 
termed  explanatory.  The  exception  bears  the  well-known  signature 


of  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  who  suggests,  from  an  examination  and 
measurements  of  a  print  from  the  negative  in  question,  that  the 
“  spirit  ”  photograph  was  due  to  a  reflection  from  a  metallic  surface 
in  the  room,  of  which  the  lens  took  cognisance  when  the  exposure 
was  made.  From  the  purely  photographic  point  of  view,  an  expla¬ 
nation  equally  simple  might,  doubtless,  be  given  of  the  presence  of 
the  supplementary  figures  in  all  the  so-called  spirit  or  psychic 
photographs  that  find  currency. 

As  to  the  implied  theory  of  many  of  those  interested  in  spirit 
photography  that  the  appearance  of  these  supplementary  or  psychic 
figures  on  the  sensitive  plates  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  supernatural 
grounds,  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  appears  to  me  inconsistent  with 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  reason.  The  very  term  u  spirit  ” 
photography  is  in  itself  contradictory.  Besides,  has  anybody  ever 
seen  a  spirit?  If  so,  where  is  the  testimony?  if  not,  on  what 
grounds  are  these  inferior  photographs  of  ordinarily  dressed  men, 
women,  and  children  termed  “  spirit  ”  photographs  ?  And  so  on. 
One  might  keep  on  in  the  same  vein  over  whole  pages  of  this 
Journal,  and  at  the  end  who  would  be  wiser?  All  that  has 
recently  been  published  on  the  subject  does  not  take  U3  a  single 
step  nearer  the  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  supernatural  agency 
specially  favours  “  spirit  ”  photographers.  Nobody  is  entitled  to 
claim  that  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  should  be  sought  on 
any  other  than  photographic  grounds. 

The  name  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  has  been  imported  into 
the  controversy,  and  he  is  credited  with  the  statement,  regarding 
some  of  these  so-called  “  spirit  ”  photographs,  that  “  no  photo¬ 
grapher,  even  if  he  had  confederates  and  a  day  to  do  each  picture, 
could  have  produced  them.”  I  recollect  preventing  Mr.  Taylor  being 
very  nearly  imposed  upon  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  some  few  years  ago. 
A  photograph  of  an  alleged  “  spirit,”  or  aerial,  city — a  city  existing 
in  the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak — was  handed  to  him,  and  he  was 
asked  to  believe  that  it  was  bond  fide ,  that  the  camera  and  the  drv 
plate  had  photographed  a  city  which  had  no  objective  existence.  It 
was  simply  a  view  of  Bristol,  taken  from  the  heights  of  Clifton, 
printed  so  as  to  have  a  misty  effect,  and  it  came  from  such  a  re¬ 
putable  source  that,  had  I  not  intervened,  no  doubt  would  have 
been  cast  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  picture.  The  late  Editor  of 
this  Journal  was  certainly  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  believers  in 
“  spirit”  photography,  but  I  am  throwing  no  disrespect  on  his  memory 
in  saying  that,  when  it  came  to  a  test  case,  in  which  it  was  of  vital 
importance  that  the  quickness  of  the  hand  should  not  deceive  the 
eye,  Taylor  was  scarcely  an  ideal  detective.  In  matters  of  this  kind, 
as  all  who  knew  him  will  admit,  the  genial  and  good-natured 
“  J.  T.  T.”  was  hardly  so  sharp  as  a  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Little  or  nothing  concerning  this  year’s  Salon  calls  for  comment 
from  me.  I  will  only  say  that  Mr.  Craigie,  the  new  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary,  missed  a  fine  opportunity  for  utilising  the  common  sense  of 
which  he  is  known  to  be  the  possessor,  by  not  insisting  upon  the 
suppression  of  the  Catalogue  “  Forewords,”  or  at  least  their  thorough 
revision  by  a  competent  hand.  I  need  not  quote  this  painfully 
stupid  production — it  is  printed  in  full  on  pp.  645-6.  The 
affectation  of  ’orty  contempt  for  photographic  science  which  the 
«  Forewords  ”  breathe,  and  the  implied  suggestion  that  no  pictorial 
photographs  are  produced  save  the  few  that  are  hung  in  a  charming 
little  room  behind  Mr.  John  Roberts’s  billiard-saloon  would  be  a 
gross  impertinence  if  the  “  Forewords”  were  meant  to  be  taken 
seriously.  On  the  other  hand,  viewed  as  a  joke,  they  have  neither 
humour  nor  sense ;  and,  as  they  are  unsigned,  it  looks  as  if  their 
author  was  ashamed  of  them.  No  wonder.  Cosmos. 


ACTINOMETRIC  PAPERS. 

Before  the  recently  held  third  International  Congress  for  Applied 
Chemistry,  Dr.  Andresen  read  a  valuable  paper  on  the  actinometry  of 
sunlight,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  Bunsen  &  Roscoe’s  method  has, 
till  quite  recently,  been  accepted  as  the  best,  and  is  that  which  has  been 
most  generally  used  ;  but  we  know  from  the  present  state  of  science  that 
this  method  really  only  measures  the  actinic  properties  of  the  violet  and 
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ultra  violet  rays.  Aadresen  determined  to  prepare  a  paper  wnich  should 
keep  well,  should  print  out,  and  yet  have  the  maximum  sensitiveness  for 
any  particular  region  of  the  speotrum,  and  the  following  is  a  piecis  of  his 
paper  on  the  subject : 

The  normal  silver  chloride  paper  prepared  by  Bunsen  &  Rosooe  has,  in 
consequence  of  the  ever-present  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  very  poor  keeping 
qualities,  and  therefore  Abney’s  normal  paper,  in  which  the  excess  of 
silver  is  removed  by  washing  and  the  blackening  induced  by  the  presence 
of  sodium  nitrite,  was  used. 

Andresen  tried  various  chemical  sensitisers,  and  found  that,  as  regards 
the  intensity  of  the  blackening,  they  might  be  arranged  in  the  following 
order : — 

Hydroquinone. 

Sodium  nitrite. 

Pyrogallol. 

Potassium  meta bisulphite,  \ 

„  oxalate,  [  Approximately  equal. 

Ferrous  sulphate,  ) 

Sodium  sulphate. 

Sodium  nitrite  was  chosen,  however,  because  it  is  much  more  stable 
than  hydroquinone,  which  gives  the  greatest  blackening,  and  because  it 
could  be  distributed  in  the  paper  better. 

The  normal  silver  chloride  paper  of  Bunsen  &  Rjscoe  is,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  very  sensitive  to  the  violet  and  ultra-violet,  but 
almost  insensitive  to  the  less  refrangible  rays.  Silver  bromide  paper, 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  shows,  however,  a  totally  different  spectral 
sensitiveness,  the  maximum  being  between  F  and  G,  and  it  is  therefore 
more  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  a  paper  which  could  be  sensitised  for 
the  less  refrangible  rays. 

Andresen  employed  the  principle  of  orthochromatising,  first  suggested 
for  negative  plates  by  H.  W.  Yogel  in  1873,  on  which  is  based  at  the 
present  time  the  preparation  of  all  colour-sensitive  plates,  and  from  a 
number  of  experiments  he  has  found  that  the  following  dyes  sensitise  for 
the  particular  colours  : — 

Chlorophyl . for  red. 

Rhodamine . .  yellow. 

Rose  Bengal  .  „  ,, 

Erythrosine  and  eosine  .  ,,  green. 

Auramine  . „  bright  blue. 

The  normal  paper  is  prepared  as  follows :  Raw  paper  is  bathed  for  five 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  61  grammes  of  potassium  bromide  in  1000  c.  c. 
of  water,  and  dried,  and  then,  in  ruby  light,  floated  for  two  minutes  on  a 
twelve  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  This  paper  has  a  maximum  of 
sensitiveness  in  the  spectrum  between  F  and  G  The  paper  is  now 
washed,  without  drying,  in  order  to  remove  all  soluble  salts,  and  is  then 
bathed  for  five  minutes  in  a  solution  of — 


Water  .  200  c.  c. 

Sodium  nitrite  .  6  grammes. 

Sol.  rhodamine  B  (1  :  200  alcohol)  .  8  c.  c. 


and  I  i-  then  dried  in  the  dark.  This  paper  has  a  distinct  maximum  for 
spectral  yellow  near  the  yellow  D  line. 

The  other  dyes  named  above  are  used  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
exception  of  chlorophyl,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  this  case  the 
paper  is  bathed  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyl  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  treated  to  the  sodium  nitrite. 

To  prepare  the  chlorophyl  solution,  old  leaves  of  the  rhododendron 
were  cut  up  into  strips  from  2  to  3  mm.  broad,  and  covered  with  ninety- 
h  .  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days  with  constant 
ehakiog. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chlorophyl  paper,  these  dyed  papers  show 
■in  a  most  -.triking  manner  an  enormously  increased  sensitiveness  in  that 
region  of  the  spectrum  to  which  they  are  sensitised,  and  they  are  more 
readily  affected  by  the  less  refrangible  rays  than  the  blue  and  violet. 

AU  the  papers  keep  well,  and  Andresen  has  used  one-year-old  paper 
without  noting  any  loss  of  sensitiveness  or  deterioration. 

- — - + - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

The  Paper  Ring1.— The  Photographiscke  Chronik  publishes  an 
article  by  F.  Stoltze,  discussing  the  present  situation.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  we  drew  attention  to  the  competition  the  Ring 
might  ►  xpect  from  the  combined  action  of  Scherings  and  F.  Schoeller 
junior,  who  had  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  photographic  paper, 
and  produced  a  suitable  material,  which  they  offered  at  lower  prices. 
V.  S  ol'ze,  after  expressing  his  fears  that  the  new  manufacturers 


may  think  it  to  their  interest  to  join  the  ring,  or  enter  into  other 
arrangements  with  them,  takes  exception  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
fiim  should  be  associated  with  Scherings,  who  are  manufacturers  of 
celloidiue  paper.  Other  makers  must  consequently  buy  their  paper 
from  a  firm  in  which  an  important  competitor  is  interested.  He 
also  inquires  by  whom  the  new  paper  is  coated  with  baryta?  The 
three  firms  who  have  hitherto  done  this  work  are  tied  to  the  ring, 
and,  without  some  information  upou  the  poiut,  what  guarantee  is 
there  of  the  suitability  of  the  baryta  substratum  ?  Stoltze  strongly 
advocates  the  desirability  of  an  independent  paper  supply,  where 
photographic  manufacturers  may  obtain  their  material  at  first  hand. 
The  business  is  important  and  lucrative,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  some  of 
the  large  paper-makers  in  England  do  not  face  the  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  manufacture  of  photographic  paper  and  win  the 
business  for  this  country. 


Collodio-chloride  Paper. — Frequent  complaints  are  seen 
in  the  German  photographic  press  concerning  the  instability  of 
collodio-chloride  prints,  and  P.  Hanneke  draws  attention  in  the 
Photographiscke  Mitteilungen  to  many  possible  causes.  Although 
a  collodio-chloride  print  will  resist  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogeu  for  a  considerably  longer  time  than  albumen,  it  is  none 
the  less  the  fact  that  fiuLhed  collodio-chloride  prints  of  apparently 
high  quality  will  sometimes  turn  yellow  in  a  few  days,  especially  if 
exposed  to  light.  Hauneke  is  of  opinion  that  chemical  analysis  of 
the  prints  is  of  little  use  for  discovery  of  the  cause,  and  that  it  is 
preferable  to  study  the  manufacture  of  the  sensitised  paper.  If  the 
emulsion  is  prepared  with  much  alcohol  and  little  water,  a  very 
bright  surface  is  obtained,  but  at  the  expense  of  sensitiveness  and 
toning  quality  ;  consequently  the  paper  has  less  keeping  quality. 
The  same  faults  are  observable  if  too  much  castor  oil  or  glycerine 
is  added  to  the  emulsion.  If  the  paper  is  too  thinly  coated  with 
emulsion,  the  surface  is  less  brilliant  and  the  prints  show  scarcely 
any  tendency  to  curl  in  the  toning  bath  ;  but,  unless  used  quite  fresh, 
the  paper  prints  bright  red  or  pale  brown  and  refuses  to  tone.  The 
same  characteristics  are  apparent  if  the  paper  is  not  properly  dried 
after  coating.  If  the  proportion  of  silver  chloride  in  the  emulsion 
is  large  and  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  small,  the  prints  will  lack 
vigour.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  proportion  of  silver  chloride 
and  a  large  excess  of  silver  nitrate  will  give  hard  prints  diffi;ult  to 
tone  and  with  bronzing  of  the  shadows.  But  a  peculiarity  of  the 
process  is  that  the  emulsion  defects  are  not  very  perceptible  if 
the  paper  is  used  fresh,  yet  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  prints  are  not  what  they  should  be,  and  notwithstanding  the 
most  careful  toning  and  fixing  they  will  turn  yellow.  Such  faults 
in  the  emulsion  affect  the  permanence  of  the  print  and  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  pa[,er.  There  are  also  other  possibilities  of  fading 
connected  with  the  baryta  substratum  and  the  quality  of  the 
paper.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  manufacturers  and  users 
of  collodio-chloride  paper  should  exercise  the  greatest  care. 


Patent  Rights. — Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  draws  attention,  in  the 
same  publication,  to  a  recent  decision  in  the  German  Courts  concern¬ 
ing  the  German  patent  rights  of  the  Auer  Incandescent  Gaslight 
Company.  Some  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  in  litigation, 
but  the  Company  has  been  defeated  by  its  competitors  on  technical 
grounds.  It  appears  that  the  mantles  have  been  much  improved  by 
Auer  by  the  addition  of  one  to  three  per  cent,  of  cerium  oxide  to 
the  thorium  oxide,  which  has  raised  the  lighting  power  from  15  to 
50  or  70  cindles.  The  Court  acknowledges  that  Auer  made  the 
discovery  ;  but,  as  the  German  Patent  Office  would  not  rtcognise 
its  importance,  it  has  been  decided  that  this  improvement  is  not 
protected  in  Germany.  We  often  hear  complaints  concerning  the 
ease  with  which  patents  may  be  obtained  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
open  to  question  if  the  inventor  is  given  more  encouragement  under 
the  German  law. 


Electricity  and  Light. — The  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung 
refers  to  Professor  Karl  Z  ckler’s  improvement  in  telegraphy  wich- 
out  wires.  One  of  the  drawbacks  to  Marconi’s  system  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  messages  may  be  read  by  any  one  possessing  a  receiver. 
P/ofe^sor  Zickler  utilises  a  remarkable  property  of  the  ultra-violet 
rays.  Hertz  observed  that  these  rays  possessed  the  power  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  current  between  two  electrodes  which  were  otherwise  too 
far  apart.  Zickler  furnishes  the  transmitting  station  with  a  power¬ 
ful  light,  rich  in  ultra-violet  rays,  preferably  an  arc  light.  The 
light  is  collected  by  means  of  a  quartz  lens  and  directed  upon  the 
receiving  apparatus  by  a  second  quartz  lens.  The  receiver  consists 
of  a  disc-shaped  cathode,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  rajs,  and 
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reflects  them  upon  the  anode.  Cons°quently  cathode,  anode,  and 
path  of  discharge  are  illuminated  ;  and,  if  the  electrodes  are  con¬ 
nected  by  means  of  a  Ruhmkorff  coil,  they  are  discharged  when 
ultra-violet  light  is  transmitted.  The  discharge  may  be  interrupted 
by  interposing  a  glass  plate  at  any  point  in  the  path  of  the  light,  as  | 
it  absorbs  the  ultra-violet  rays.  As  it  is  impossible  to  see  these 
interruptions,  only  the  person  at  the  receiving  apparatus  can  read 
the  messages. 


The  Ammonium  Persulphate  Reducer.  —  Dr.  E 

Valenta  communicates  to  the  Photographische  Mitteilungen  the 
result  of  his  experiments  with  this  salt,  and  strongly  recommends 
it  for  hard  negatives  where  the  high  lights  are  too  intense. 
Messrs.  Lumiere  recommend  a  five  per  cent,  solution,  but  Dr. 
Valenta  thinks  a  two  per  cent,  solution  preferable.  The  action  of 
the  reducer  may  be  arrested  immediately  by  immersing  the  plate  in 
a  solution  of  sulphite  or  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Toe  stronger  solu¬ 
tions  of  persulphate  have  a  tendency  to  attack  the  gelatine  film 
and  produce  frilling.  As  an  illustration  of  his  remarks,  Dr.  Valenta 
publishes  two  photographs.  The  negative  was  taken  in  bright  sun¬ 
light,  and  the  prints  made  before  aud  after  reduction  with  persul¬ 
phate.  The  detail  in  the  high  lights  is  prese  ved,  whilst  the 
shadows  are  much  more  transparent  and  show  detail,  which  was 
lost  in  the  over-printing  necessary  to  obtain  detail  in  the  high 
lights. 


The  Latent  Smag’e.  —  A  very  interesting  article  upon  this 
subject  appears  in  Dr.  Liesegang’s  Photographic  Almanac.  The 
author,  Dr.  Richard  Abegg,  after  referring  to  the  researches  of  A. 
and  L.  Lumiere  and  Dr.  Anderson  concerning  developers,  pertinently 
inquires  why  certain  groups  of  substances  have  the  power  of  develop¬ 
ment,  whilst  others  resembling  them  in  a  high  degree  are  quite 
useless  for  the  purpose.  Bredig  has  recently  shown  that  the  action 
of  retainers  depends  upon  their  power  to  reduce  the  solubility  of 
bromide  of  silver.  Dr.  Abegg  thinks  that  the  solubility  of  silver 
bromide,  although  but  slight,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  nature 
of  the  latent  image.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  ripening  process  is 
closely  connected  with  the  question.  Ripening  seems  to  indicate  a 
process  in  which  the  silver  bromide  passes  from  an  amorphous  (or 
perhaps  partly  colloid)  to  a  crystalline  modification,  differing  in 
solubility  and  capacity  of  reduction.  The  growth  in  coarseness  of 
grain  also  harmonises  with  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  ripened 
bromide,  and  the  acceleration  of  the  process,  brought  about  by 
ammon'a  and  the  alkalies,  is  certainly  remarkable.  The  theory  of 
the  formation  of  a  sub-bromide  is  purely  hypothetical  and  has  never 
been  strictly  proved.  Whilst  leaving  it  an  open  question,  the  author 
thinks  chemical  practice  points  to  its  improbability,  because  chlorides, 
bromides,  &c.,  are  more  eas  ly  reduced  than  their  corresponding  sub¬ 
salts.  It  may  be  assumed  with  equal  probability  that  exposure 
brings  about  reduction  of  silver.  It  is  only  possible  to  make  sur¬ 
mises  at  present  concerning  the  process  of  development ;  but  it 
suggests  to  the  mind  a  species  of  action  of  three  substances  in 
contact — the  original  silver  compound,  the  developer,  and  metallic 
silver — resembling  a  galvanic  element,  on  the  lines  of  Lermontoff 
and  Eder’s  experiments.  It  would  almost  appear  probable  that 
development  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  free  silver,  as  recently 
stated  by  Guebhardt,  who  ascribes  the  sensitiveness  of  rapid  plates 
to  the  presence  of  slight  fog  caused  by  ripening,  independent  of  the 
action  of  light. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  POSSIBILITIES  IN  ILLUSTRATING. 

Without  the  aid  of  photography,  the  markedly  high  success  of  the 
modern  cheap,  and — to  prove  the  usual  exception  to  the  rule — good 
magazine  and  illustrated  newspaper  could  not  have  been  achieved.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  older  or  newer  methods  of  illustration  be  the 
more  artistic  need  not  here  be  entered  into,  both  have  their  peculiar  good 
points  and  both  their  drawbacks ;  suffice  it  that,  amongst  the  former 
belonging  to  photography,  eminently  suitable  in  this  particular  sphere, 
are  cheap  and  rapid  production,  features  of  the  first  value  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  reader  of  to-day  for  illustrations  to  supplement  in  the 
quick  grasping  of  descriptions  and  news.  If  photography,  however,  is  to 
hold  a  leading  position  in  this  field,  it  will  have  to  keep  pace  with 
advance  in  other  allied  branches.  The  recent  real  war  marches  in  the 
Soudan,  for  instance,  were  followed  almost  as  readily  and  closely  from 
day  to  day  as  the  sham  ones  upon  Salisbury  Plain  at  the  same  time,  and 
their  culmination  at  Omdurman,  reported  in  a  phenomenally  short  time 
after  the  battle  had  been  fought  and  won.  Sketches  and  photographs 


had  to  take  a  time-consuming  mode  of  reaching  us,  and,  although  studied 
with  very  keen  interest,  how  much  keener  would  it  not  have  been  had  it 
been  possible  to  have  published  them  with  the  first  descriptions !  The 
not  distant  future  will  find  this  problem  solved,  and  an  illustrated  first 
account  of  a  distant  ev  nt  made  practicable.  The  transmission  of  simple 
sketches  is  already  possible ;  that  of  the  ordinary  photographic  negative, 
with  its  detailed  and  truthful  representation,  must,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  duly  follow.  Regarding  the  negative  as  a  surface  giving  a 
picture,  due  to  a  varying  and  graduated  thickness  of  chemical  film  could 
this  be  delicately  charged  with  electricity  proportionately  to  the  grada¬ 
tion  in  it,  we  would  have  the  germ  of' a  possible  way  of  transmitting  the 
picture.  The  future  correspondent  way  thus  very  conceivably,  by  placing 
his  negative  in  contact  with  a  prepared  plate  at  a  transmitting  instru¬ 
ment,  be  able  to  ensure  its  faithful  reproduction  at  the  receiving  end 
upon  a  sensitised  surface  in  contact  with  a  duplicated  plate  of  that  of  the 
transmitter.  Indeed,  we  may  logically,  and  with  the  eye  of  scientific 
faith,  look  beyond,  and  anticipate  such  a  transmis  ion  of  even  the  unde¬ 
veloped  negative ;  or,  further  still,  when  a  camera  ani  its  electric 
attachment,  fixed  at  one  end  of  a  charged  wire,  will  be  sufficient  without 
a  plate  at  all,  for  the  telgraphing,  or  tele-photographing,  of  scenes  and 
incidents  to  any  distance ;  and,  as  wireless  telegraphy  has  been  proved 
practicable,  who  knows  whether,  in  the  case  we  are  suggesting,  the  wire 

mav  not  be  dispensed  with  also,  and  a - ;  but  this  is  rising  a  little 

unduly,  possibly,  to  the  probabilities  of  a  too  distant  future ;  let  us 
return  instead  to  the  soberer  ones  of  the  mere  immediate  future.  With 
respect,  for  instance,  to  the  transmitting  of  the  un  leveloped  image,  do 
we  not  know  this  latent  image  to  be  impressed  upon  an  exposed  plate  in 
all  perfection,  and  also  that  our  methods  of  making  it  visible  are  very 
crude  and  rough  ?  Is  it  not  fair  to  argue  that,  with  very  much  finer 
tools,  we  could  treat  that  image  as  readily,  short  of  the  stage  of  visibility, 
as  afterwards  ?  One  such  tool  will  certainly  be  found  upon  the  electrical 
side  ;  it  has  proved  so  in  all  other  scientific  directions,  why  should  the 
photographic  side  prove  an  exception?  Indeed  it  is  rather  strange,  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  that  no  connexion  has  yet  been  made  at  all 
between  the  domain  of  the  photographer  and  the  electrician. 

Such  an  application  of  transmitting  pictures  ffers  very  pleasing  ground 
for  the  imagination  m  a  cinematographic  direction.  Speed  and  comfort, 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  are  two  main  essentials  figuring  throughout 
the  strained  and  nervous  life  of  to  day,  whether  at  home,  travelling  to 
business,  in  the  conduct  of  that  business,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  amusement 
and  pleasure.  It  applies  as  markedly  in  our  reading,  whether  of  news¬ 
paper  ready  cut,  with  recent  events  and  items  from  distant  corners  of  the 
world  served  at  their  hottest  ;  ia  the  magazines  with  their  short  meaty 
articles  ;  in  the  crisper,  snappier,  spicier  tone  of  literature  in  general.  It 
may  be  bad  for  the  literary  stomach,  that  is  not  so  mu.h  the  question,  as 
that  the  demand  for  this  type  of  food  is  an  increasing  one,  and  will  be 
met  yet  more  fully  by  brainy  enterprise.  The  future  newspaper  will  as  a 
result  be  probably  laid  on  like  the  water  and  the  gas  ;  and  the  subscriber 
connected,  by  wire  or  otherwise,  with  headquarte-s.  By  means  of  a 
combined  telephonic  and  phonographic  instrument  he  will  then  be  able, 
by  turning  a  switch,  to  have  recited  to  him  in  bed,  or  at  breakfast,  the 
news  of  the  day  ;  have  the  leading  articles  or  what  wih  then  correspond 
with  them,  in  the  acrnal  voice  of  their  writer  or  talker,  for  instead  •  f 
writing  them  he  will  have  enunciated  his  opinions  against  a  phonographic 
cylinder,  subsequently  set  revolving  noiselessly  in  the  engines  in  t  ie 
basement  of  the  news-distributing  offices.  Now,  illustrated  newspapers 
and  enterprise  will  surely  not  be  behindhand,  but  by  advance  along 
similar  lines  be  prepared  to  give,  by  means  of  a  portable  tele-photoscope  in 
front  of  a  screen,  or  prepared  side  wall  of  a  room,  living  pictures  of  the 
events  of  the  day.  The  assembled  family  will  thus  have  at  home,  the 
representation  of  the  laying  of  a  foundation  stone  by  royalty,  a  wedding 
at  a  fashionable  church,  or  buiial  at  a  fashionable  cemetery,  the  sitting  of 
Parliament  over  night,  the  Derby,  the  boat  race,  or  what  not — even  to 
the  pictured  destruction  of  a  fleet,  or  the  details  of  a  battle  fought  upon 
the  desert  confines  of  the  Empire,  to  the  accompanying  descriptions  of 
correspondents  on  the  spot. 

Thrice  happy  photographic  science  and  art,  that  must  prove  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  such  a  glorious  accomplishment.  J.  Rees. 

- - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  Lizars  Exhibition  came  to  a  close  on  Saturday  week.  From 
first  to  la3t  this  function  has  been  a  brilliant  success.  Finer  weather 
could  not  have  been  desired  during  the  fortnight  the  Exhibition  1  isted  ; 
in  fact,  there  was  not  a  rainy  day  or  night  during  its  continuance,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  helped  to  augment  the  large  crowds  who  eagerly  clamoure  1 
for  admission  nightly  to  the  lecture  hall.  It  is  computed  that  somethin  ' 
like  20,000  persons  visited  the  Fine  Art  Institute  during  the  twelve  da\  -t 
the  Exhibition  was  open  to  the  public.  Towards  the  cl.  se,  indeed,  tb-^ 
crowds  were  almost  unmanageable,  and,  on  the  two  concluding  night  , 
special  provision  had  to  be  made  to  cope  with  the  enormous  rush  for 
admission. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  amateur  photography  in  the  West  of  Scotlar  ! 
will  have  derivld  con  iderable  benefit  from  this  display  of  work,  gathered 
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together  as  it  was  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  money 
prizes  were  of  considerable  value,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Judges,  with 
perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions,  gave  general  satisfaction. 

A  very  strong  feeling  is  expressed  in  Glasgow  that  something  should  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  forming  a  Photographic  Institute,  on  lines  similar 
to  those  of  the  Fine  Art  Institute,  and  which  could  arrange  for  an  annual 
photographic  display  of  apparatus  and  work  during  the  months  of  October 
or  November,  or  prior  to  the  painting  exhibitions  generally  held  at 
Christmas. 

The  number  of  amateur  workers  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland 
is  now  very  great,  and,  were  a  strong  body  of  gentlemen  formed,  an 
annual  exhibition  of  photographs,  accompanied  with  limelight  lectures, 
would  be  a  financial  success,  without  doubt,  for  this  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment  has  clearly  caught  on  in  Glasgow,  and  only  waits  for  the  proper 
people  to  move  in  the  matter. 

What  must  be  termed  a  clever  bit  of  work  in  photo  "jraphy  was  per¬ 
formed  in  Glasgow  last  week  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Patti 
Concert  party  to  Glasgow.  Two  local  experts  were  asked  to  photograph 
the  entire  audience  during  the  time  that  Madame  Patti  was  singing  the 
second  verse  of  “  Home,  Sweet  Home,”  the  one  working  from  the  back 
of  the  area  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  the  other  working  upstairs  from  the 
back  of  the  balconies.  A  vast  concourse  of  people  was  present,  as  usual 
on  a  Palti  night,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  the  operators  that  they  both 
succeeded  in  their  attempt.  Their  results  will  shortly  be  shown  in  the 
shape  of  process-block  reproductions  in  several  of  our  illustrated  periodi¬ 
cals.  At  an  early  date  we  hope  to  give  our  readers  an  outline  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  this  little  bit  of  work.  We  believe  it  is  the  only  oc¬ 
casion,  in  Glasgow  at  least,  upon  which  such  an  undertaking  was  executed 
without  a  special  installation  of  artificial  light. 

A  local  professional  photographer  has  just  invented  and  patented  a 
machine  for  printing  in  vignette  form,  by  means  of  bromide  paper  and 
artificial  light,  and  shows  some  excellent  results  obtained  with  the 
machine.  Hitherto  the  obtaining  of  nice  soft  gradations  in  the  vignetting 
of  ordinary  negatives,  when  printing  oh  any  of  the  bromide  papers  by 
means  of  ordinary  artificial  light,  has  not  been  an  easy  matter,  even 
although  special  printing  frames,  provided  with  diffusing  screens,  have 
been  used  ;  and  the  inventor,  Mr.  Willie  Anderson,  of  Partick,  claims 
that  thousands  of  prints,  in  every  way  identical  in  appearance,  are  easily 
obtained  with  this  machine.  We  understand  Mr.  Anderson  intends,  at 
an  early  date,  to  show  the  working  of  the  machine  before  our  various 
photographic  societies. 

Glasgow’s  leading  amateur  society  held  their  first  meeting  this  week, 
and  they  are  having  an  enormous  addition  again  this  year  to  their  roll  of 
membership.  No  doubt  the  fillip  given  to  amateur  photography  in  the 
West  of  Scotland  by  the  Lizars’  late  Exhibition  has  something  to  do 
with  this  large  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission,  for 
we  understand  all  the  other  societies  in  Glasgow  have  likewise  received  a 
similar  demand  for  admission  as  members. 

The  new  President  of  the  West  of  Scotland  for  the  coming  season  is 
Mr.  Cameron  Todd,  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  photo¬ 
graphy  for  many  years,  and  who  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  workers  in 
fruit  and  flower  studies  we  have  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Todd  was  a 
prominent  figure  at  the  recent  Convention  meetings,  and  his  elevation  to 
the  coveted  pcsition  as  President  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Association  is 
being  very  popularly  received. 

Much  regret  will  be  felt  among  a  large  number  of  photographers,  as 
well  as  those  taking  an  interest  in  lantern  work,  at  the  serious  indis¬ 
position  of  Mr.  James  More.  For  many  years  Mr.  More  held  what  may 
be  termed  a  unique  position  in  the  West  of  Scotland  in  connexion  with 
limelight  projection,  and  his  services  in  this  respect  were  always  eagerly 
sought  where  any  important  function  was  concerned.  The  able  manner 
in  which  he  carried  through  the  limelight  arrangements  for  the  two 
International  Photographic  Exhibitions,  held  in  Glasgow  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Glaugow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Association,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  his 
ability.  During  these  two  functions  alone  something  like  sixty  limelight 
lectures  were  delivered  by  entirely  different  lecturers,  but  not  a  single 
hitch  from  first  to  last  occurred  under  Mr.  More’s  expert  manipulation. 
Some  time  ago,  when  travelling  in  England,  Mr.  More  caught  a  severe 
chill,  from  which,  we  regret  to  say,  he  never  recovered,  and  his  business 
in  Ren  field-  street  has  been  recently  acquired  by  Messrs.  Rae  Brothers,  of 
G'asgow. 

There  was  a  very  large  addition  to  the  roll  of  membership  of  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Association  at  their  recent 
meeting.  The  position  of  this  Society  is  now  a  very  strong  one,  both 
financially  and  as  regards  its  membership,  and  before  long  some  steps 
will  require  to  be  taken  for  increased  accommodation. 

The  Evening  Time .<  Camera  Club  have  been  trying  what  maybe  termed 
a  fresh  departure  in  the  shape  of  a  sale  of  work,  the  object  being  to  aid 
the  Society’s  funds.  There  was  a  large  attendance  in  the  Masonic  Hall 
on  Friday,  the  21st  inst.,  when  Baillie  Sinclair  opened  the  proceedings, 
and  good  business  followed. 

The  cinematograph  craze  is  quite  as  popular  as  ever  in  Glasgow  again 
this  winter,  and  all  opticians  who  cater  ror  this  form  of  entertainment 
are  having  a  busy  time  of  it.  The  battle  of  Omdurman  is  promised  at 
one  of  our  bazaars  at  an  early  date. 


WORKING  UP  NEGATIVES. 

Before  the  Kingston-on-Thames  and  District  Photographic  Society,  on 
October  19,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Albert  Hill,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society,  on  the  “  Working  up  of  Negatives.”  After  dealing  with 
the  better-known  methods  of  correcting  faults  in  the  balance  of  light  and 
shade  in  a  negative  by  means  of  local  intensification  and  reduction,  the 
lecturer  described  his  own  methods  of  working,  which  contained  many 
novel  and  effective  ways  of  obtaining  the  modifications  desired.  Any 
means  of  “  faking  ”  which  the  ingenuity  or  skill  of  the  operator  could 
devise  were,  in  his  opinion,  perfectly  legitimate,  provided  the  eleventh 
commandment  were  broken,  namely,  that  “  Thou  shalt  not  be  found 
out ;  ”  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  faker’s  labours  remain  undetected  in 
the  print.  As  a  means  of  reducing  the  contrasts  of  an  under-exposed 
negative,  he  was  of  opinion  that  rubbing  with  methylated  spirit  was  far 
preferable  to  the  use  of  chemical  reducing  agents,  and,  to  bear  out  this 
statement,  a  negative  was  handed  round  in  which  a  perfectly  opaque  sky 
had  been  transformed  into  a  very  natural  and  pleasing  cloud  effect  by  a 
little  judicious  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  “  Selvyt  ”  or  white  cotton  velvet 
dipped  in  spirit.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  rubbing  had  no  effect 
whatever  until  the  spirit  had  three  parts  evaporated,  but  at  this  point  the 
friction  set  up  wore  away  the  gelatine,  thereby  reducing  the  thickness  of 
the  silver  deposit.  A  simple  means  of  filling  up  a  pinhole  wa3  next  de¬ 
scribed.  The  spot  to  be  filled  in  was  first  pricked  or  stabbed  with  a 
sharp  needle,  and  a  pointed  crayon  drawn  across  the  incision  in  every 
direction.  After  the  plate  was  dusted,  the  pinhole  was  found  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated  by  the  powdered  crayon  which  remained  in  the  hole 
pierced  in  the  gelatine. 

Several  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  Secretary  announced  that 
the  Society  now  had  a  membership  roll  of  over  one  hundred. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Before  the  Photographic  Club,  on  October  19,  Mr.  John  Nesbit  delivered 
the  first  of  the  “beginners’  night”  lectures  on  “Stereoscopic  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  Recent  developments  of  photographic  science  and  its  appliances 
are  now  so  engaging  the  interest  of  the  public,  that  to  a  large  extent  the 
enthusiasm  once  accorded  to  stereoscopic  photography  has  been  super¬ 
seded  by  neglect.  At  one  time  such  was  the  popularity  of  this  branch  of 
photography  that  nearly  everything  was  taken  in  binocular  form,  until 
quite  a  repletion  of  this  class  of  production  was  the  result.  Then  came 
an  important  rival  in  the  carte-de-visite  craze,  which  latter  in  turn 
has  suffered  in  presence  of  stronger  claimants  to  our  favour.  “  The 
purpose  of  this  lecture,  however,  is  to  impress  upon  you  that  there  is  still 
a  vast  amount  of  pleasure  to  be  obtained  by  varying  our  usual  methods, 
and  to  point  out  some  of  those  niceties  which  attend  the  production  of 
good  stereo  work.  The  camera  shown  is  adapted  to  all  sizes  up  to  whole- 
plate,  but  this  equipment  is  certainly  too  elaborate  for  a  beginner.  It  is 
recommended  therefore  that  a  camera  of  half-plate  size,  with  movable 
division,  be  adopted.  This,  with  three  double  dark  slides,  will  give,  say, 
two  half-plates,  four  large  quarters,  and  two  stereos,  or  any  variation 
desired.  The  reason  for  selecting  a  plate  of  6J  x  4|  dimensions  is,  that 
such  a  camera  is  readily  obtainable  and  allows  of  ample  margin  in  after 
trimming.  The  camera  front  must  allow  the  lenses  to  be  2f  inches 
apart,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  separate  them  a  further  quarter 
of  an  inch  for  general  views ;  but  for  portraits  the  closer  measurement 
is  found  best,  while  for  very  near  objects  the  lenses  should  be  approxi¬ 
mated  still  more.  An  additional  front  will  be  required  to  carry  the  lens 
for  the  full-plate  work,  unless  a  provision  be  made  to  slide  one  of  the 
lenses  to  the  centre  of  the  front.  A  focus  of  six  inches  for  the  lenses 
will  be  very  serviceable,  and  if  accurately  paired  and  fitted  with  iris 
diaphragms,  working  precisely  to  the  marking  on  the  mounts,  as  do 
the  Ross  portable  symmetrical  lenses  on  the  camera  shown,  much 
trouble  will  be  avoided.  Two  double  shutters— -one  by  Newman  & 
Guardia.and  the  other  home-made— are  shown.  The  latter  is  adjustable 
for  varying  separations  of  lenses,  and  no  shutter  should  be  rigid  in  this 
respect,  for  the  before-named  reasons. 

“As  regards  the  printing  of  the  negatives,  if  proofs  be  made  from  the 
negatives  as  they  are,  the  results  will  be  pseudoscopic  when  viewed  in 
the  stereoscope.  Here  is  an  example  of  incorrect  mounting,  expressly 
done  to  show  the  effect.  In  order  to  get  the  true  effect  of  solidity,  the 
prints  must  be  reversed  on  the  mount,  carefully  noting  which  is  to  be 
right  and  left  by  an  indication  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Here  is  a 
picture,  the  two  halves  of  which  are  not  trimmed  to  the  same  base  line. 
Such  a  print  cannot  be  brought  to  coalesce  properly,  so  that  the  question 
of  exactness  of  level  is  important.  Vertical  edges  may  differ  slightly,  and 
indeed  be  so  cut  that  a  little  more  is  visible  on  the  left  side  of  the  right- 
hand  picture  than  the  other.  This  is  seen  in  the  picture  shown,  and  the 
effect  is  to  throw  the  view  behind  the  mounting  card,  with  an  improved 
result.  The  idea  entertained  by  some  people  that  two  identical  pictures 
mounted  side  by  side  will  give  the  sense  of  relief  is  very  erroneous,  and 
may  be  seen  at  once  by  examining  the  print  so  made.  Regarding  the 
dimensions  of  the  cards,  the  smaller  is  most  usual,  but  with  a  suitable 
instrument  a  picture  of  four  inches  in  height  does  not  unduly  strain  the 
sight.  The  width,  however,  should  not  be  increased.  Here  are  some 
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transparencies  made  from  whole-plates  reduced  in  a  binocular  copying 
camera.  This  system  renders  needless  the  reversal  of  the  two  portions 
as  in  paper  printing.  The  reasons  for  this  fact  have  been  explained  in 
optical  treatises,  notably  by  the  late  Mr.  Traill  Taylor.  Subjects 
specially  suitable  for  representation  stereoscopically  exist  in  plenty,  and 
no  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  effects  which  can  be  obtained 
by  this  delightful  branch  of  photography.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  Mr.  Nesbit  passed  round  many  of  his 
pictures,  which,  with  the  aid  of  several  stereoscopes,  were  seen  and 
appreciated  by  the  meeting.  He  found  that,  of  four  prints  handed  to  him 
for  criticism  as  commercial  articles,  two  were  bad,  in  one  case  the 
pictures  being  of  unequal  size,  and  in  the  other  the  lens  cutting  off  the 
sky.  He  gave  it  as  a  general  rule  that,  the  more  distant  the  view,  the 
greater  the  separation  of  the  lenses.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  pots 
of  flowers,  not  more  than  an  inch  need  separate  the  two  points  from 
which  they  are  taken.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  the  enormous  relief 
shown  by  one  of  the  Daguerreotype  slides,  which  was  not  so  marked  in 
the  paper  prints  and  transparencies.  This  was  caused  by  excessive 
separation  of  the  lenses  of  the  camera. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  showed  a  Daguerreotype  illustrating  the  effect  of  too 
great  separation  of  the  lenses  in  a  marked  manner.  He  also  had  an 
•albumen  transparency  of  a  view  of  Paris.  He  believed  he  was  right  in 
saying  that  one  of  the  pair  of  pictures  was  taken  from  one  tower  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  the  second  from  the  other  tower.  The  result  was  to  present 
Paris  as  a  cardboard  model,  so  great  was  the  separation  of  the  points 
from  which  the  stereo  was  taken. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nesbit,  the  hope  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Bridge  that  his  remarks  would  lead  to  the  better  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  stereoscopic  photography,  and  its  wider  practice. 

- » 

AN  EDITORIAL  IMPRESSION. 

By  a  Worldly  Photographer. 

Scene.— Editor’s  sanctimonium  (shortly  after  midday).  Editor  discovered 

writing. 

Editor  (soliloquises). — So  that  cab  has  gone  at  last.  Phew!  (Opens 
the  window.)  How  it  ever  got  there  beats  me  altogether.  And  a  parson, 
too !  Thought  parsons  never  indulged  in  the  vanity  of  cabs  ;  must  have 
been  mistaken.  Let  me  see,  where  is  my  pet  inkpot  ?  That  boy  must  have 
moved  it,  and  I  have  yet  much  to  do.  (Rings.) 

Boy. — Did  you  ring,  sir? 

Editor. — Bring  me  my  inkpot,  the  one  that  holds  a  gallon  and  a  half. 
I  have  much  to  splash — I  mean  write — and,  stay,  if  Mr.  B.  calls,  say  I 
am  reading  it  over,  and  will  give  him  my  opinion  next  year,  and  I  will 
see  him  at  his  Grace  of  York’s  to-night  at  nine. 

Boy. — Yes,  sir.  (Brings  in  an  A1-sized  double-barrelled  German  ink¬ 
pot,  and  puts  it  down  very  seriously.)  Anything  else,  sir? 

Editor.— Not  at  present.  (Thinks.)  Smart  boy  that ;  should  swell  the 
noble  army  of  bad  photographers  some  day.  Now  for  those  pars. 
{Writes.)  “  The  present  status  of  the  modern  school  of  photography  is 
in  a  position  deeply  to  be  deplored,  not  only  on  account  of  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  technique  shown  by  its  exponents,  but  more  especially 
owing  to  the  utter  falsity  manifested  in  the  delineation  of  its  ideals. 
This  is  exemplified  by  ” - (Stops  :  soliloquises.)  Dear  me,  how  extra¬ 

ordinary  !  Nearly  one  o’clock.  I  must  leave  off  and  look  through  those 
proofs  of  the  Salon  for  the  printer  before  lunch.  (Rings.  Enter  Boy). 
Anything  from  the  printer,  boy  ? 

Boy. — Ycur  proofs,  sir. 

Editor  (looking  at  proofs). — Eh?  What  is  this?  (Reads.)  “The 
greatest  art  is  the  art  of  concealing  art.”  “No  respect  for  the  media  in 
which  they  work.”  Bless  my  life,  that  is  rather  strong  (takes  up  blue 
pencil),  but  true,  quite  true.  (Lays  down  pencil  again.)  Just  my  own 
opinion,  only  differently  expressed.  I’ll  let  it  go. 

After  reading  for  some  time,  calls  for  Boy.  (Enter  Boy.) 

Editor.— Bring  me  the  catalogue  of  the  Salon  and  those  Press  slips 
again. 

Boy.—  Yes,  sir.  (Brings  them.) 

Editor.—  Reaches  last  catalogue  of  Salon,  refers,  finds  a  number  wrongly 
j  quoted,  corrects  it,  and  proceeds  as  before,  then  finishes  proofs,  and  at 
the  end  pauses  and  thinks.  “  No  reference  to  those  slips  for  the  use  of 
tire  Press — slips  of  the  tongue,  many  of  them — nor  that  tea-chest,  nor 
the  biscuits — that  takes  the  cake  !  Now,  if  this  scribbling  idiot  had  talked 

about  the  Mazawattee  (pause) - It  wasn’t  badly  served  either,  and 

those  girls  in  their  caps  reminded  me  of  something  in  Ingoldsby  let  me 
see,  what  was  it  (goes  to  the  bookcase,  takes  down  a  dilapidated  old 
Ingoldsby,  and  reads  from  the  Jackdaw  o/  Rheims).  Yes,  the  cap  fits 
beautifully;  I’ll  just  transpose  a  little  of  that  for  amusement  till  the 
next  proofs  arrive.  How’s  this?  ” 

(Parody.) 

“  And  six  little  waiting  maids,  dear  little  souls, 

With  nice  iresh  faces  (quite  free  from  moles), 

Came  in  order  due,  two  and  two, 

Marching  that  picture  gallery  through. 

A  nice  little  maid  held  a  silver  ewer, 

Embossed  and  filled  up  with  milk  as  pure  ^ 

As  any  that’s  sent  out  from  Switzerland,  sure. 


A  knock  at  the  door  (Editor  starts  and  crumples  up  paper).— Well? 

Enter  Boy. — Please,  sir,  the  Editor  of  the  Photo-chemical  Tell  it  'em -in- 
once  Gazette  sends  his  compliments,  and  wants  to  know  if  you  will  kindly 
give  him  the  answers  to  these  questions.  (Hands  in  five  sheets  of  fools¬ 
cap  containing  questions.)  The  messenger  is  waiting  for  an  answer,  sir. 

Editor  (reads). — Frowns  and  ejaculates  :  Confound  his  impertinence  ; 
he  wants  the  benefit  of  my  experiments  and  experience  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  boiled  down  for  him  in  twenty-five  seconds,  and  all  for 
nothing.  To  Boy. — Wait,  I’ll  write  (writes) :  “  The  Editor  of  the  J/ud- 
cum-splosh  Weekly  Guide  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Pumpington, 
and  regrets  his  inability  to  answer  his  questions  at  the  moment ;  but  if 
Mr.  Pumpington  will  refer  to  the  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  pages  of 
this  journal  for  the  past  twenty- five  years,  he  will,  doubtless,  obtain  all 
the  information  he  desires.”  (Gives  letter  to  Boy.) 

Editor  (thinks). — There,  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  search.  Only  imagine 
it !  wanting  to  suck  my  brains  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers,  indeed. 
(Sighs.)  Ah,  well !  he’s  not  the  only  one  by  many,  worse  luck  ;  we  poor 
editors  are  expected  to  answer  everything  provided  it  come3  from  a  pal  or 
through  the  inquiry  column.  Now  I’ll  go  and  have  my  steak  and  oysters 
at  the  Cheshire  Cheese. 

Enter  Boy—  The  printer  has  sent  to  say,  sir,  he  wants  50,000  more 
words  by  four  o’clock,  sir. 

Ed/tor  (staggered).— What  ?  Oh,  he’s  mad!  (Goes  and  interviews  the 

printer’s  d - 1,  and  learns  that  he  wants  500  more  words  by  next 

morning.) 

Editor  walking  away  happily  to  lunch  when  Boy  stops  him  again. 

Boy. — You  are  are  wanted  at  the  telephone,  sir. 

Editor  (goes  to  the  instrument.  Hullabaloo.).— Who  are  you? 
(Listens.) 

“Sir— face.” 

Editor. — What  does  he  mean ?  (Shouts.)  Who?  Oh,  I  see,  Surface. 
How  are  you,  old  man?  Thought  you  had  gone  back;  enjoyed  the 
shows?  So  glad ;  nice  little  thing  that  snow  scene  of  yours.  What? 
Can’t  hear.  Suicide  !  Cut  it  down  !  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  Oh, 
yes  !  Suicide  to  cut  the  print  down  ;  yes,  quite  so.  I  thought  you  said 
your  printer  had  committed  suicide  and  you  had  cut  him  down.  Call  in 
before  you  go.  What’s  that?  Oh!  (Smiles.)  Those  press  slips — you 
think  so,  do  you?  Well.it  was  a  bit  stiff;  I  own  it.  (Rings  off  and 
thinks.)  Dear  me,  Editorial  Eederation ;  I  wonder  how  it  would  work  ? 
Good  thing  to  discuss  with  B.  to-night.  (Goes  to  lunch.) 


FIXING  AND  FINISHING  PRINTS. 

I  suppose  many  of  us  stick  to  P.O.P.  and  albumen  prints  simply  by 
mere  force  of  habit,  for  it  is  impossible  to  regard  either  of  them  as  ideal 
printing  processes  or  as  likely  to  last  the  ages.  However,  pending  the 
arrival  of  that  perfect  process  the  nimbus  or  aureola  of  which  is  barely 
discernible  above  the  photographic  horizon,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
with  that  nearest  to  our  hand. 

The  problem  of  toning  the  silver  print  without  the  errors  incidental  to 
the  sulpliocyanide  bath  has  been  pretty  well  solved.  The  gold,  plus 
sulphocyanide,  plus  sulphite,  will  now  lay  the  ghost  of  double  toning 
very  effectually. 

The  popularity  of  single-solution  toning  and  fixing  baths  is  astonishing, 
and  I  think  deplorable.  From  the  seller’s  point  of  view  it  is  all  right,  and 
the  users  are  not,  in  the  bulk,  to  be  taken  seriously,  but  any  amateur 
who  aims  at  something  beyond  a  little  evanescent  work  with  the  camera 
should  avoid  combined  baths.  This  leaves  us  still  face  to  face  with  the 
discomforts  attending  the  washing  of  the  prints  and  the  elimination  of 
the  fixing  salt. 

Photographers  in  the  old  days  of  albumen  were  wont  to  use  the  washing 
tub  or  an  old  cask  for  this  business  ;  that  is  to  say,  having  a  batch  of  a 
hundred  or  two  prints  just  out  of  the  fixing  bath,  you  would  put  them  in 
the  tub,  turn  on  the  water — a  simple  siphon  arrangement,  which  often 
failed  to  work,  would  give  the  thing  a  semblance  of  the  laboratory— and 
here  they  would  remain  from  night  to  morning ;  if  disturbed  at  all,  it 
would  be  by  taking  them  out  in  the  gross,  squeezing  them  in  a  cloth,  and 
returning  to  the  tub  to  disintegrate  at  leisure.  Some  of  the  prints  would 
be  reduced  literally  to  rags,  but  many  survived,  and  are  still  on  view, 
such  as  they  are,  in  our  family  albums. 

I  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  those  clever  articles  which  tell  us 
exactly  (though  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  calculate  for  oneselft  how  much 
silver  there  is  or  should  be  in  a  cabinet  print  and  how  much  hypo  is  re¬ 
quired  to  fix  the  same,  also  how  much  water  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
hypo.  It  is  nice  to  know  all  this,  though  the  information  is  more  for  the 
laboratory  than  the  average  photographer,  who,  with  that  excellent 
manual  of  Jabez  Hughes  on  his  bench  cannot  go  far  wrong  ;  it  is  easy  to 
forget  chemical  figures  and  formulae,  but  such  sentences  as  “  fixmg 
bath,  4  oz.  hypo  to  the  pint,  prints  to  be  kept  therein  not  less  than 
five,  and  not  more  than  ten,  minutes.”  do  not  readily  fade  from  out’s 
memory.  One  of  the  first  things  I  noticed  iu  the  washing  of  almmen 
prints  was,  that  if  they  were  washed  individually  and  collectively  in 
several  changes  of  water,  then  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time  in  a  large 
dish  of  water,  they  gradually  rose  to  the  surface,  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  washing  had  been  complete.  Nothing  then  remained  to  be 
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done  beyond  the  separation  and  riming  of  the  prints  prior  to  drying. 
P.O.P.  prints  do  not  always  behave  in  this  way,  the  paper  is  usually  so 
loaded  as  to  prevent  it  remaining  anywhere  but  low  down  in  the 
dish ;  but  the  incident  is  worth  noticing,  and  shows  that  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  selecting  a  washing  dish  is  to  have  one  of  more  than 
average  depth  and  with  a  false  and  perforated  bottom  ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  old-fashioned  circular  siphon  washing  dish  has  more  common- 
sense  points  about  it  than  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  newer  products 
of  the  last  few  years. 

A  very  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  prints  is  the  use  of  a  clear¬ 
ing  bath.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  such  a  bath  is  very 
essential  if  we  wish  for  prints  of  any  permanence.  As  a  clearing  bath 
pure  and  simple  there  is  really  nothing  better  than  the  modification  of 
Howard  Farmer’s  reducer,  so  generally  in  use  for  over-printed  proofs. 
Does  the  use  of  such  a  bath  as  this  affect  them  injuriously  with 
reference  to  their  permanence  ?  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  so ;  but, 
if  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  matter  by  reason  of  this  complex  chemical 
equation  involved,  why  not  use  alum?  a  simple  solution  of  alum  one 
ounce  to  the  pint  was  recommended,  if  I  am  n  t  mistaken,  by  Captain 
Abney  years  ago  as  an  eliminator  of  hypo,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
by  its  use  not  only  may  the  time  taken  up  in  washing  (as  usually  pre¬ 
scribed)  be  considerably  reduced,  but  the  prints  themselves  are  the 
better  in  every  way  and  more  likely  to  last.  A  suitable  and  modified 
bath  as  referred  to  above  can  be  made  (I  insert  this  for  the  benefit  of 
the  newer  readers)  of — 


Hypo  solution  (1-5)  .  2  ounces. 

Water  . .  20  ,, 


Ferridcyanide  potassium  saturated  solution. ..about  5  drops. 

Now,  supposing  that  a  batch  of  fifty  half-plate  prints  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  fixed  for  the  requisite  time,  i.e.,  not  less  than  Jive  and  not  more 
than  ten  minutes,  they  are  dropped  one  by  one  into  fresh  water,  and  from 
this,  if  used,  into  the  modified  reducer ;  in  this  bath  their  stay  should  be 
brief,  say,  from  one  to  two  minutes  at  most  in  the  ordinary  way ;  thence 
to  fresh  water,  and,  in  fact,  to  as  many  changes  of  water  as  can  be  accom- 
plislmd  in  half  an  hour.  At  this  stage  two  washings  and  soakings,  each 
of  half  an  hour’s  daration,  in  fresh  water  and  in  a  dish  with  a  false 
bottom,  is  enough  to  complete  the  due  washing  of  the  batch. 

With  alum,  I  divide  the  time,  which  is  also  somewhat  reduced,  nearly 
as  follows : — 


1st  washing . 

2nd  . 

3rd  ..  .  .  5 

4th  .  . 

5th  .,  .  . 

Alum  bath  . 

. io  ;; 

6th  washing  . 

.  20 

7th  ,,  . 

. . . .  io  „ 

while  the  eighth  wash  or  bath  is  devoted  to  the  finishing  of  the  process, 
which  means  that  each  print  is  carefully  gone  over  with  a  tuft  of  wet 
wool  and  once  more  rinsed  before  removal  to  the  drying  I  oard.  In 
brief,  my  experience  is,  and  I  have  used  ordinary  chemical  tests,  that 
this  treatment  represents  a  practically  efficient  washing,  and  that  any¬ 
thing  beyond  is  mere  superfluity.  J.  Pike. 


PRODUCING  RELIEF  PICTURES  WITH  THE  AID 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  process  due  to  Herr  Pietzner  of  Vienna  is  one  for  the  production  of 
rein  f  photographs  on  ceramic  articles  of  all  kinds  ;  also  on  glass,  paper, 
silk,  and  the  like,  in  all  colours;  and  particularly  of  portraits  and 
landscapes ;  further,  of  pictorial  representations  on  porcelain,  terra  cotta, 
p  ttery,  “  cydtsolith ;  ”  and  also  on  extensible  and  flexible  materials  of 
all  kinds. 

The  process  is  characterised  essentially  by  the  fact  that  the  ceramic 
mas3  which  is  to  constitute  the  relief  is  applied  on  a  suitable  backing  or 
f  undation  which  is  shaped  according  to  the  outlines  of  the  picture; 
then  with  the  aid  of  a  “pigment  print”  it  is  modelled,  and  it  is  then 
covered  with  the  picture  which  is  to  be  represented.  This  covering  with 
the  picture  is  effected  according  to  this  process  either  by  means  of 
pigments  or  other  pictorial  representation,  or,  if  the  picture  is  to  be  burnt 
in,  it  is  effected  by  means  of  a  picture  in  enamel  colours. 

In  carrying  out  this  process  the  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 

The  photograph  or  the  picture  is  cut  out  to  the  outlines  which  are 
necessary  to  be  shown  in  relief,  upon  a  suitable  backing  or  foundation. 

The  method  of  doing  this  which  is  prefeired  is  to  place  or  paste  the 
picture  upon  a  thin  plate  or  sheet  of  metal  or  clay  (or,  of  course,  the 
picture  may  aLo  be  drawn  upon  said  plate  or  sheet),  and  then  to  cut  it 
out  in  ou  line.  If  desired,  cardboard  or  fret  sawyer’s  wood  may  also  be 
employed  as  a  backing. 

The  outline  picture  thus  produced  is  then  coated  wi  h  a  ceramic  mass 
(modelling  clay)  to  the  thickness  of  the  desired  rUief,  in  such  a  manner 
that  said  coat  shall  be  bevelled  off  to.vards  the  edges  and  terminate  with 
the  outline.  Then  preferably  a  pigment  print  is  placed  upon  the  same, 


outline  to  outline,  and  from  this  the  lines  and  shalovs  are  worked  with 
the  modelling  tool.  The  pigment  print  serves, of  course, only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  facilitating  the  modelling  operation  and  of  enabling  the  exact 
forms  and  lines  to  be  imparted  to  the  model,  so  that  it  does  not  matter  if 
the  said  print  gets  damaged  ;  in  fact,  the  print  must  be  washed  off  again 
when  the  picture  has  been  completely  modelled,  but  preferably  only  after 
the  model  has  become  dry. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  relief  photograph?  ou  silk,  piper,  or  other 
materials,  the  photograph  or  design  is  transferred  to,  or  imprinted  upon, 
the  material  by  any  of  the  well-known  processes.  This  print  is  simply 
cut  out  so  as  to  leave  a  border  of  J  to  1  centimetre  projecting  beyond  the 
outline.  Then  the  print  is  coated  on  its  rear  side  with  paste,  gelatine,  or 
other  adhesive  agent,  and  it  is  laid  upon  the  model  referred  to  above, 
outline  to  outline,  and  it  is  then  pressed  down  carefully  by  means  of  a 
moist  pad.  Preferably  the  picture  should  not  be  moistened  too  much 
before  applying  the  adhesive  agent  to  it,  because  otherwise  the  material 
will  stretch  or  expand  at  first,  and  thus  it  may  possibly  happen  that  the 
corresponding  parts  will  not  coincide,  so  that  it  is  preferable  that  the 
moistening  shall  only  be  done  when  the  picture  is  being  pressed  down 
with  the  moist  pad.  It  is  also  desirable  to  employ  the  thinnest  possible 
materials  for  the  picture,  because  this  has  the  result  of  causing  the  relief 
to  appear  more  plastic  and  with  more  effect  when  dry.  The  projecting 
border  is  then  turned  over  tightly  and  pasted  over  the  back  of  the 
foundation.  Any  incorrect  shape  in  the  outline  can  be  very  easily 
corrected,  when  dry,  by  pressuie  or  by  filing.  Tne  modelling  mass  may 
be  mixed  with  a  little  ge’atine  or  album  n  (“  white  of  egg”)  and  the  like, 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  tumogeneous  union  between  the  model  uni 
the  picture. 

If  the  reliefs  are  to  be  employed  for  ceramic  purposes,  the  procedure 
of  their  production  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  above  described,  but  the 
finished  relief  model  is  not  only  dried,  but  it  must,  above  all,  be  cleaned 
from  the  pigment  print ;  this  is  best  done  by  washing,  after  which,  of 
course,  the  model  must  be  dried  again  and  be  burned  once.  Then  a  so- 
called  photo-ceramic  enamel-colour  piclure  is  produced  by  means  of  the 
well-known  iron-dust  process,  or  transferring  process  for  burntd-in 
pictures,  and  said  picture  is  t.ansferred  on  to  the  model  in  the  same 
manner  as  above  described.  But  in  this  case  no  paste  is  used,  but  an 
adhesive  medium  is  u.ed  which  is  capable  of  being  burned  in.  Further, 
the  pad  for  pressing  down  the  picture  must  in  this  case  not  be  made  too 
wet,  and  any  damage  done  can  be  very  easily  retouched  with  the  same 
material  and  with  the  same  colour.  The  picture  is  now  ready  for 
burning  in,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  painted  in  enamel  colours,  it  can  then  \ 
be  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 

Ic  is  obvious  that  only7  certain  parts,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  head  j 
alone,  may  be  produced  by  a  photographic  transferring  process,  the! 
body,  and  also,  if  desired,  the  background,  being  left  to  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  modeller.  The  m  Heller  is  not  then  compelled  to  keep 
always  strictly  to  the  photographic  forms  and  lines,  and  he  will  simply 
paint  the  freely  modelled  portion  of  the  relief  or  of  the  figure  in  the 
same  shade  of  colour  as  has  been  select. d  for  the  photographic  portion 
which  has  been  transferred. 

Ceramic  pictures  which  are  not  to  be  burned  in  are  advantageously 
protected  by  means  of  a  coat  of  good  white  copal  varnish ;  any  other 
transparent  varnish  may,  however,  be  used. 

In  producing  numerous  repeat  articles,  the  original  model  is  simply 
copied  by  moulding  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  succeeding  copies  are 
stamped  or  formed  from  this  mould,  when  the  further  procedure  is  then 
the  same  as  above  described. 

Also  pictures  of  this  kind  can  be  made  or  procured  in  large  quantifcie 
in  enamel  colours  by  means  of  the  known  printing  process,  and  the  sail 
pictures  can  then  be  employed  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  clay  or  ceramic  mass,  after  modellin 
upon  the  outline  piece  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described,  and  re 
ceiving  the  picture  contour  to  contour,  remains  in  place  in  the  silk  o; 
like  material,  and,  when  applied  to  ceramic  wares  with  enamel-colour 
pictures  and  the  like,  is  burned  in. 

The  relief  pictures  thus  produced  may  be  applied  on  a  gold  or  other 
coloured  ground,  compos. d  of  ceramic  mass  or  other  substances. 

- — - « - - 

THE  EASTERN  GRAIAN  ALPS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society,  on  the  ISth  inst.,  Mr 
B.  A.  Burrell,  F.I.C.,  presiding,  introduced  Mr.  G.  Yeld,  M.A.,  editor  ol 
the  Alpine  Journal ,  who  gave  a  lecture,  both  from  an  Alpine  climber’s  anc 
photographer’s  point  of  view.  He  observed,  This  group  of  the  Alps,  thi 
superb  ice  scenery  of  which  is  famous,  lies  about  thirty  miles  due  soutl 
of  the  well  known  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Its  two  highest  peaks 
both  conspicuous  from  the  Zermatt  Mountains  and  from  the  Mont  Blanc 
rang0,  are  the  Grand  Paradis,  13,800  feet,  and  Grivola  13,019,  the  latter’: 
beautiful  snow  scene  being  one  of  the  great  sights  of  the  Val  d’Aosta.  Tin 
lecturer,  who  has  spent  many  summer  holidays  in  this  group,  and  ha; 
ascended  most  of  the  higher  peaks,  first  gave  a  short  account  of  the  geo 
graphy  of  the  district.  He  then  took  his  hearers  to  Cogne,  the  centre  o 
these  mountains.  This  village  has  an  altitude  of  5000  feet  and  boasts  £ 
royal  residence,  which  is  occup  ed  by  the  King  of  Italy  when  he  comes  tc 
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ant  the  numerous  chamois  and  bouquetin  which  ars  strictly  preserved 
^er  a  large  extent  of  country  over  which  the  king  has  acquired  the 
looting  rights. 

Besides  describing  the  mountains,  torrents,  and  pastures,  the  lecturer 
lowed  slides  of  the  peculiar  costumes  worn  by  the  women.  Tne  scene 
as  then  transferred  to  Yal  Sivaranehe,  the  valley  parallel  to  the  Val- 
>ntey  (at  the  mouth  of  which  Cogne  is  situated).  The  miuntains  and 
Laciers  at  the  head  of  this  valley  were  then  described  and  a  visit  paid 
)  the  Noaschetta  Glacier,  the  scenery  of  which  is  hardly  known  to 
jurists.  The  lecturer  touched  on  the  flora  of  the  group,  a  very  rich  one, 
nd  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  glorious  views  over  the  plain  of 
taly  which  are  obtained  from  many  of  the  summits  in  the  Eastern 
rraians.  Incidents  of  climbing,  no  ises  of  first  ascents,  and  an  apprecia¬ 
te  account  of  the  herdsmen  who  are  always  ready  to  welcome  the 
limber  at  the  cow  sheds  or  chalets  (which  at  heights  of  7000  or  8000  feet 
ff jrd  shelter  for  the  night)  completed  the  lecture. 

The  slides  exhibited  were  from  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Tempest 
inde.son,  of  York,  the  well-known  photographer  and  authority  on 
olcaooes,  who  kindly  lent  them  for  the  occasion.  A  hearty  vote  of 
banks  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  A  Pearson,  who  gave  some  of  his  experiences 
a  Switzerland,  was  passed. 

A  number  of  new  slides  by  Mr.  James  Taylor  of  his  latest  illustrations 
f  Animal  and  Bud  life  were  tested  in  the  lantern. 

- - 4_ - 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  CINEMATOGRAPH 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

i.t  the  meeting  of  the  L.C.C.  on  Tuesday  last  the  Theatres  and  Music 
falls  Committee  presented  a  report,  which  contained  the  following 
assage :  “In  view  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  a  cinematograph 
pparatus  at  the  Tivoli  Music  Hall,.  Strand,  during  a  performance  on  the 
7th  inst.,  we  have  again  considered  the  question  of  the  use  of 
inematograph  lanterns  in  places  under  the  control  of  the  Council.  We 
rould  remind  the  Council  that  on  January  25  last  it  adopted,  upon  our 
ecommendation,  certain  regulations  which  we  had  framed  with  respect 
o  such  entertainments,  but  we  think,  having  regard  to  the  risk  of  fire 
finch  is  inseparable  from  such  exhibitions,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
ave  any  settled  regulations,  but  that  licencees  should,  before  holding 
uch  entertainments,  submit  full  particulars  to  the  Council  in  order  that 
be  proposed  arrangements  may  be  fully  considered.  We  therefore 
ecommend  that  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  January  25,  1898, 
pproving  certain  regulations  respecting  the  use  of  cinematograph  lanterns 
i  premises  licensed  by  the  Council,  be  rescinded.” 

Mr.  H.  Lawson  thought  that,  while  no  one  would  find  fault  with  the 
rgument  of  Mr.  Purchese  in  favour  of  regulations  being  framed  to 
revent  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  as  that  referred  to  in  the 
ommittee’s  repart,  yet  he  (Mr.  Lawson)  could  conceive  of  nothing  more 
jalculated  to  harass  the  proprietors  of  these  places  than  that  there  should 
e  no  fixed  regulations,  and  that  in  each  case  applications  should  be 
lade  to  the  Council  with  full  particulars.  It  was  surely  not  outside  the 
ompetence  of  the  Councils’  officials,  or  of  the  Theatres  Committee,  to 
'ame  proper  regulations  applicable  to  all  these  places  of  entertainment, 
le  hoped  the  Committee  would  reconsider  the  question  and  would  frame 
roper  rules  applicable  to  the  case  referred  to  in  the  report,  and  to  other 
mergencies,  and  he  therefore  moved  to  refer  the  report  back. 

Mr.  Remnant,  Vice-chairman  of  the  Committee,  observed  that,  if  the 
lies  and  regulations  of  the  Council  had  been  earned  out,  the  accident  at 
ie  Tivoli  would  not  have  happened.  He  hoped  the  Council  would  not 
take  their  regulations  less  stringent ;  certainly  they  did  not  want  to 
iscind  them. 

The  amendment  to  refer  the  recommendation  back  was  adopted. 

* 

- - — - 

TRIPLET  LIGHTNING  FLASH. 

R.  C.  E.  Stromeyer,  of  Lancefield,  West  Di  Ibury,  writes  to  Nature  : 
At  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Kelvin,  I  send  you  the  enclosed  photograph  of 
triplet  lightning  flash  which  was  taken  during  a  recent  thunderstorm 
i  Whitby,  and  under  the  following  conditions. 

I  “  The  flash  must  have  been  about  two  miles  distant  (out  at  sea).  The 
1  cus  of  the  camera  lens  was  eight  inches  ;  the  aperture,  /  64  ;  the  plate, 

!  ford  Empress.  The  camera  was  not  stationary,  but  was  purposely 
ciliated  by  hand.  It  was  intended  that  its  axis  should  describe  a 
rcular  cone,  but,  from  the  photograph,  the  path  appears  to  have  been 
ther  elliptical.  Each  revolution  occupied  about  minute.  From 
ese  rough  data  I  estimate  that  the  three  flashes  followed  each  other 
th  a  frequency  of  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  second.  They  are 
pntical  in  shape,  but  the  top  part  of  the  lowest  (left-hand)  one  is  miss- 
I  g,  and  the  bottom  is  screened.  On  the  negative  the  centre  flash  is  rather 
aker  than  the  other  two.  Each  flash  is  sharply  defined  on  the  left 
ge  and  somewhat  hazy  on  the  right  edge,  due  probably  to  the  gradual 
oling  of  the  glowing  gases,  and  showing  that  the  lowest  (left-hand)  flash 
the  fir.t  of  the  three.  The  photograph  also  contains  a  faint  image  of  as 


single  flash.  During  this  thunderstorm  two  other  plates  were  exposed 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  above,  but  no  imrges  were  found  on 
them.  Possibly  the  lightning  was  tco  far  off,  and  the  aperture  too 
small. 

“In  view  of  the  importance  of  obtaining  more  definite  information 
about  lightning,  I  would  suggest  that,  in  the  presence  of  a  thunderstorm, 
photographs  similar  to  the  above  should  be  taken.  Greater  accuracy 
than  was  possible  under  the  above  conditions  could  be  attained  by  rigging 
up  the  following  simple  contrivance.  An  ordinary  bedroom  looking- 
glass  should  be  placed  on  a  table  in  front  of  an  open  window  facing  the 
storm.  The  mirror  should  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  camera 
tripod,  with  its  legs  spread  as  wide  apart  as  possible,  should  be  placed  on 
the  table  so  that  its  centre  is  over  the  looking-glass.  Tae  camera,  with 
its  objective  downwards,  should  be  suspended  from  this  centre  by 
means  of  three  strings,  and  should  be  made  to  swing  in  a  circle  by  a 
gentle  finger  pressure  close  to  the  point  of  suspension.  The  period  of 
revolution  should  be  noted.  Suould  any  multiple  flash  imprint  itself  on 
the  negative,  it  will  now  be  possible  to  accurately  measure  the  intervals 
of  time,  except  under  the  following  conditions.  If  there  are  only  two 
flashes,  the  radius  of  the  circle  described  by  the  camera  can  only  be 
guessed  at.  If  the  camera  has  described  an  ellipse,  at  leaA  four  lightning 
images  are  required  to  find  its  elements.  A  camera  revolving  on  an 
axis  passing  through  the  objective  would,  in  some  respects,  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  work  with,  but,  unless  it  is  revolved  by  clockwork,  the  time 
measurements  would  not  be  trustworthy.  Tae  aperture  U3ed  by  me, 
/-64,  is  probably  too  small  except  for  very  brilliant  flashes ;  but,  if  it  is 
intended  to  allow  several  discharges  to  imprint  themselveB  on  one  nega¬ 
tive,  a  very  large  aperture  will  be  found  inconvenient  because  of  the 
illumination  of  the  landscape.  The  size  of  the  aperture,  rapidity  of 
plate,  and  distance  of  each  lightning  flash  should  be  noted,  to  assist  at 
forming  some  idea  as  to  the  heat  generated  ” 

- 1 - 

SCHAUB’S  PLATE-HOLDER  OR  DARK  SLIDE. 

This  is  designed  to  allow  of  the  insertion  and  removal  of  plates  with 
greater  ease  and  celerity  than  heretofore,  and  by  which  the  plates  shall  be 
more  securely  held  in  place,  so  that  they  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  being 
dislodged  by  j  lting  in  travelling  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Schaub  provides  the  frame  of  the  plate-holder  with  a  movable  or 
hinged  part,  or  section,  which  is  arranged  at  the  end  oppofite  the  slide 
entrance.  When  tbe  slide  is  fully  inserted  or  closed,  it  engages  with,  and 
locks,  the  said  movable  sect. on,  which  by  slightly  overlapping  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  holds  it  securely  in  place. 

Fig.  1,  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  complete  plate-holder,  the  slide  or 
shutter  being  shown  partly  withdrawn. 

F  g.  2  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  plate  holder,  the  slide  or  shutter 
being  shown  closed. 

Fig.  3  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  one  end  of  the  plate-holder,  showing 
the  movable  section  open  and  thrown  back. 


Fig.  4  is  a  perspective  view  of  an  end  portion  of  the  plate-holder, 
showing  the  movable  section  open. 

Since  the  two  sides  of  the  double  or  two-plate-holder  are  duplicates,  it 
will  obviously  be  necessary  to  describe  but  one. 

The  rigid  ur  fixed  portion  of  the  rectangular  frame  is  composed  of  two 
side  pieces  or  sections,  1,  having  the  usual  lengthwise  groove,  2,  in  their 
inner  sides,  and  two  end  pieces  or  sections,  3,  4.  The  section,  3,  has  a 
lengthwise  slot  to  receive  the  slide  or  shutter,  5. 

Tne  main  feature  of  novelty  consists  in  hinging  the  other  end  piece  or 
section,  7,  so  that  it  may  be  opened  to  allow  more  convenient  insertion 
and  removal  of  the  dry  plate,  x  (fig.  2).  Such  end  piece  or  section,  7,  is 
secured  flexibly  to  the  fixed  end  piece  or  section,  4,  of  the  frame  by  means 
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of  a  strip,  8,  of  some  flexible  material,  which  is  secured  to  the  outer  sides 
of  the  respective  parts,  4  and  7,  by  any  suitable  means.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  large  plate-holders,  the  attach¬ 
ment  may  be  made  by  means  of  metal  hinges. 

The  section,  7,  has  an  interior  groove,  9,  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
slide,  5,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  whereby  it  is  locked  securely  in  the  closed 
position. 

The  fixed  frame  section,  4,  is  cut  away,  or  rabbeted,  on  its  upper  side 
(fig.  2),  to  form  a  shoulder,  10,  for  engagement  with  a  corresponding 
shoulder,  11 ,  of  the  hinged  section,  7,  so  that,  when  the  latter  is  in  the 
closed  position,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  it  will  be  prevented  from  moving 
laterally  or  outward. 

It  will  be  apparent  that,  when  the  slide  or  shutter,  5,  is  withdrawn 
and  the  section,  7,  opened,  as  shown  in  figs.  3  and  4,  a  dry  plate,  x ,  can 
be  easily  inserted  and  moved  underneath  the  projection,  12  (fig.  2),  at 
the  slotted  end  of  the  holder.  Then,  upon  closing  the  section,  7,  as 
shown  in  figs.  1  and  2,  it  overlaps  the  other  end  of  plate,  x  (fig.  2) ;  and, 
when  the  slide,  5,  is  reinserted  and  fully  closed,  it  enters  the  groove,  9, 
in  said  section,  7,  and  locks  it  in  such  closed  position. 

When  the  holder  has  been  inserted  in  a  camera,  and  the  slide,  5, 
withdrawn  preparatory  to  an  exposure,  the  pressure  on  the  movable  frame 
section,  7,  which  is  necessarily  incident  to  its  position  in  the  camera,  will 
prevent  it  opening. 

To  unload  the  plate-holder,  the  slide,  5,  is  drawn,  the  section,  7,  opened 
as  shown  in  figs.  3,  4,  the  cut-out  portion  or  arch,  13,  of  the  fixed  end 
section,  4,  allowing  easy  access  to  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  plate,  x. 


firing  aitb  ftotcg. 


Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  November  2,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Annaal  Meeting. 

Be  H.  Preece,  photographer,  Bold- street,  Liverpool. — The  public  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  above-named  debter  was  fixed  for  Thursday,  20th  inst.,  at  the 
Liv.  rpool  Bankruptcy  Court,  before  Mr.  Registrar  Bellringer,  but  on  the 
application  of  the  Official  Receiver,  the  examination  was  further  adjourned 
until  the  November  sitting  of  the  Court,  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
affairs  of  an  outfitter  at  Cheltenham,  who  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Preece  in 
respect  of  money  lent. 

The  Autocopyist  Company  of  64,  Queen  Victoria-street,  write:  “We 
respectfully  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  article  in  last  week’s  British  Journal. 
We  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  address  given.  You  state,  72,  London- 
wall ;  we  have  been  removed  from  there  this  last  ten  months.  Could  you 
kindly  correct  this  in  your  next  edition,  as  it  will  naturally  make  it  very 
annoying  for  people  who  go  to  Lmdon-wall  and  find  we  have  been  removed 
some  time  ?  ” 

The  Continental  custom  of  making  season  tickets  “  not  transferrable  ”  by 
inserting  a  photograph  of  the  holder  has  its  disadvantages,  says  a  contempo¬ 
rary.  The  recent  introduction  of  the  scheme  into  Switzerland  has  raised  a 
great  outcry  from  the  ladies,  who  have  demanded  the  return  of  their  portrait 
on  surrendering  their  expired  ticket,  in  terms  pathetic  and  indignant.  In 
Belgium  the  portrait  is  never  returned.  But  an  appeal  to  the  Swiss  Federal 
Railway  Department  to  compel  the  railway  companies  either  to  return 
or  to  destroy  the  photographs  seems  likely  to  be  successful.  The 
directors  of  the  Juri-Simplon  Railway,  in  one  case  at  least,  have  gallantly 
complied  with  the  pathetic  request  of  a  Liusanne  lady;  they  loosened  her 
picture  from  the  ubonnements-karte  and  consoled  her  by  its  restitution. 

The  birthday  of  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg  was  celebrated  on  Monday 
evening  at  Balmoral  Castle  by  a  cinematograph  exhibition,  varied  with  floral 
an  1  classical  tableaux  and  dioramic  effects.  The  entertainment  was  given  by 
Royal  command  by  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  most  of  the  pictures 
displayed  being  their  own  production.  Scenes  depicting  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  starting  for  a  fire,  or  a  train  entering  a  tunnel,  and  such  graphic 
representations  as  would  particularly  appeal  to  children,  naturally  found  a 
place  in  the  programme.  But  a  series  of  pic  tures  of  the  Braemar  gathering  at 
Balmoral  was  a  specially  noteworthy  feature,  since  it  forms  the  only  complete 
record  of  that  magnificent  spectacle.  Monday’s  entertainment  was  the  sixth 
occ  asion  on  which  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.  have  been  employed  at  the  Castle. 

Silver  Affected  by  Sunlight. — Erdman  reports,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fuer 
X a t urwissenscha ften,  that  some  tetradrachm  pieces  from  about  the  year  500 
before  our  era  had  experienced  peculiar  changes  by  the  action  of  the  sunlight. 
However  strange  it  may  appear  that  silver  coins  should  be  affected  by  the 
influence  of  light,  yet  chemical  research  has  proved  the  correctness  of  the  above 
statement.  The  analysis  showed  that  the  upper  layer  of  the  coins  consisted  of 
silver  chloride,  which  probably  had  formed  ny  their  lying  for  centuries  in  sea 
water  or  in  earth  containing  salt.  Silver  chloride,  which,  as  regards  its  silver 
value,  corresponds  to  an  alloy  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  silver  and 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  copper,  has  by  the  way,  already  been  used 
for  coining  silver  pieces,  e.g.,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Freiberg,  in  Saxony, 
where  rich  finds  of  silver  chloride  had  been  made  at  that  time.  It  had, 
therefore,  to  be  decided  whether  the  Greek  coins  in  question  might  not  have 
been  coined  directly  from  silver  chloride.  This  supposition,  however,  was 
found  to  be  wrong,  as  the  silver  chloride  layer  only  constituted  one  half 
gramme,  below  it  very  pure  silver  containing  but  slight  traces  of  copper  being 
met  with, 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  will  be 
held  at  the  Public  Baths,  Church-street,  Camberwell,  S.E.,  on  Saturday, 


Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  March  4,  6, 

7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  1899.  Classes  open  to  members  only :  A,  portraiture  and  1 
figure  study,  including  animals.  B,  architecture.  C,  landscape,  seascape  and 
river  scenery.  D,  hand-camera  work  (direct  pictures  only).  E,  Beginners’ 
Class,  for  those  members  who  have  commenced  photographing  since  January  1. 
1897.  F,  lantern  slides  (sets  of  four).  Medals  will  be  given  in  the  above 
classes  according  to  the  number  of  competitors  and  the  quality  of  the  work. 
G,  pictures  medalled  between  the  dates  of  opening  of  the  Exhibitions  in  1896 
and  1899.  In  this  class  the  gold  medal  which  is  offered  will  be  given  by  Mr.  i 
G.  A.  Maull.  The  following  are  the  Open  Classes  :  H,  pictures  previously  , 
medalled.  J,  pictures  not  previously  medalled.  K,  lantern  slides  previously  i 
medalled  (sets  of  four).  L,  lantern  slides  not  previously  medalled  (sjts  of 
four).  M,  stereoscopic  slides  not  previously  medalled  (sets  of  four).  Entry  | 
forms  and  further  information  respecting  the  Exhibition  can  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  A.  E.  Allen,  Hon.  Secretary,  27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

At  the  Bakewell  County  Court,  before  his  Honour  Judge  Smyly,  on  the  | 
19th  inst,  Eliza  Stroyan,  boarding-house  proprietor  of  Blackpool,  admin¬ 
istratrix  of  John  Charles  Stroyan,  formerly  a  draper  of  Bakewell,  sue!  T.  O. 
Green,  photographer,  of  Great  Longstone  to  recover  the  sum  of  27.  17s.  6(7.,  I 
the  price  of  a  beaver  coat  supplied  to  the  defendant.  There  was  a  counter 
claim  for  37.  10s.  6(7.  for  photographs  of  a  wedding  party.  The  defendant 
admitted  that  he  owed  for  the  coat,  and  with  regard  to  the  counter  claim  he 
said  he  was  sent  by  the  late  Mr.  Stroyan  to  take  photographs  of  a  wedding 
party  at  Bakewell.  He  took  several  groups,  and  prepared  several  negatives. 
The  negatives  cost  10s.,  and  the  retouching  of  the  photograph  of  the  bride  and  i 
bridegroom  5s.  The  retouching  of  all  the  negatives  cost  17.  5s.  He  had 1 
photographed  Lord  Vernon's  party,  and  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  He 
sold  500  photographs  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  and  party.  The  defence  was) 
that  Green  had  infringed  the  copyright  by  selling  some  of  the  photographs  of 
the  wedding  group  at  Derby,  but  the  sale  was  denied.  His  Honour,  after  a 
lengthy  hearing,  said  he  did  not  see  anything  unreasonable  in  charging  one 
guinea  for  a  group,  because  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  groups  were  most 
difficult  to  take.  He  should  therefore  give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  on  the 
claim,  and  for  defendant  on  the  counter  claim. 


ilatmt  ilcfcuES. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  October  10  ant 
October  15,  1898  : — 

Spectroscopes. — No.  21,327.  “Improvements in  Spectroscopes.”  T.  ThobpI 
Cameras. — No.  21,329.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  E 
Smith. 

Animated  Photography.— No.  21,371.  “Improved  Apparatus  for  Takin; 

and  Reproducing  Animated  Scenes  and  Sounis.”  A.  Baron. 

Cameras. — No.  21,432.  “JImpr  ivements  in  Cameras  for  Taking  Photograph 
in  Large  Numbers.”  R.  E.  Stapleton. 

Developers. — No.  21,595.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Developers. 
Communicated  by  the  Actien-Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin  -  Fabrikation 
Germany.  C.  D.  Abel. 

Arc  Lamps. — No.  21,638.  “Improvements  in  Arc  Lamps  for  Projection  an 
for  Laboratory  or  like  Purposes.”  J.  Stuart  and  J.  H.  Barton. 
Projection  Apparatus. — No.  21,649.  “Improvements  in  Taking  and  i 
Projecting  Photographic  Images  in  Means  therefor  and  in  Photograph; 
Negatives.”  W.  Friese-Greene. 


Jttmtngg  of  &omttess. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


October. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


31. 

31 

31 


Bradford  Photo.  Society 

Camera  Club . 

North  Middlesex . 


/Valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  Tarn  J.  ’ 
\  Laycock. 

Italy  and  its  Architecture.  Law  Bros. 
Informal  Meeting. 


-I 


November. 

1 . 

2 . 

2 . 

2 . 

2 . 

2 . 

3 . 

3... . . 

3 . 

3 . 


Gospel  Oak  . 

Oroydon  Camera  Club  . 

Kingston-on-Thames . 

Leeds  Camera  Club . 

Photographic  Club . 

Woodford  . 

Bolton  Mutual  Photo.  Society 

Leeds  Photo.  Society . . . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

London  and  Provincial . 


Exhibit'on  of  Prize  Slides. 

Lantern  Slides. 

Print  Competition. 

/  Highways  and  Bye  ways  in  Venet 
\  S.  L  Coul  hurst,  F.R.P.S. 

Annual  Meeting. 

Affiliation  Slides.  Set  A. 

Our  Baltic  Cruise.  Dr.  Johnson. 

1898  Lantern  Slides  Godfrey  Bingley. 
Ex^  erimental  Photography.  F.W.  Sa  J 
f  Rapid  Plates  versus  Slow.  W. 

(  Wilkinson. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

October  25. — Technical  Meeting, — Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson  in  the  chair. 

The  Beginnings  of  Photography. 

Mr.  R.  B  Litchfield  read  a  paper  with  the  above  title,  in  which  he  gft 
a  complete  translation  of  a  memoir  published  by  John  Hermann  Schulze,  i 
1727,  in  the  transactions  of  a  Gjmm  learned  Society,  called  the  Caesaro 
Academy.  Schultze,  bern  at  Kolditz,  in  Saxony,  in  1687,  was  a  man  of  c  - 
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I  siderable  note  in  his  time,  chiefly  as  a  linguist  and  philologist,  and  as  an 
historian  of  ancient  medicine.  He  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  also  of 
Greek  and  Arabic  at  the  University  of  Altdorf,  in  Franconia,  and  afterwards 
became  Professor  of  Eloquence  and  Antiquities  at  Halle.  He  died  in  1744, 
and  Dr.  Eder’s  History  of  Photo  chemistry  { 1891)  and  Herr  Schiendl’s  History 
of  Photography  (1891)  give  to  him  the  title  of  “  discover,  r  ”  of  photography. 
Schultze’s  observations  arose  accidentally  in  the  course  of  some  experiments 
which  he  was  making  with  regard  to  phosphorescent  substances,  particularly 
as  to  a  kind  of  phosphorus  called  Baldwin’s  phosphorus,  made  by  dissolving 
chalk  in  aqua  fortis,  and  his  memoir  was  headed,  “  Scotophorus  Discovered 
instead  of  Phosphorus” — “scotophorus”  signifying  “  bringer  of  darkness” 
(the  darkening  of  a  silver  salt),  while  “phosphorus”  meant  “the  bringer  of 
light.”  He  was  saturating  chalk  with  aqua  fortis,  and,  working  at  an  open 
window  into  which  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  ;  he  was  surprised  to  see  that 
1  the  colour  of  the  surface  of  the  mixture  changed  to  a  dark  red,  inclining  to 
!  violet,  and  that  the  semi-fluid  mass  in  the  part  of  the  dish  not  touched  by 
the  sun's  rays  did  not  show  any  trace  of  that  colour.  Considering  that  this 
circumstance  called  for  further  examination,  he  put  aside  his  experiments  in 
'  the  Baldwin  process  and  applied  himself  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
which  he  had  observed.  He  put  some  of  the  saturated  chalk  into  “around 
oblong  glass  of  the  kind  commonly  used  in  dispensing  liquid  medicines,”  and 
upon  placing  it  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  the  colouration  previously  noticed 
rapidly  took  place.  Some  friends  to  whom  the  discovery  was  shown  appeared  to 
think  that  the  darkening  was  due  to  heat,  and  various  tests  were  tried,  with  the 
result  that  this  theory  was  conclusively  negatived,  and  it  was  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  change  of  colour  depended  wholly  on  the  sun’s  light.  Next,  the  fluid 
was  mixed  so  as  to  be  of  uniform  colour,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  glass  vessel 
was  covered  with  opaque  bodies  ;  words  or  sentences  were  cut  out  on  paper, 
forming  a  kind  of  stencil,  which  was  fixed  to  the  glass  by  means  of  wax,  and 
'exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays  reproduced  “the  words  or  sentences  so  accurately 
and  distinctly  on  the  chalk  sediment  that  many  people,  curious  in  such 
matters  but  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  were  led  to  attribute 
the  result  to  all  kinds  of  artifices.”  Up  to  this  point  Schultze  had  been  under 
the  belief  that  his  results  depended  upon  chalk  and  aqua  fortis  being  mixed 
together,  but  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  with  negative  results  caused  him 
to  remember  that  he  had  been  using  aqua  fortis  containing  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  silver,  and  he  subsequently  found  that  the  darkening  was  due  to 
the  action  of  the  sun’s  light  upon  the  silver  particles.  Schultze  thought  that 
his  discovery  might  be  useful  for  ascertaining  whether  silver  was  present  in 
any  particular  mineral,  and  he  considered  it  possible  that  “curious  investi¬ 
gators  of  nature  ”  might  be  led  to  other  useful  results.  Mr.  Litchfield,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  comment  upon  this  “memoir,”  did  not  think  that  any  one  could 
take  from  it  the  view  that  Schultze  was  the  “discoverer  of  photography  ;  ”  he 
!  found  out,  accidentally,  that  silver  salt  was  darkened  by  sunlight,  but  there 
was  not  a  word  to  suggest  that  he  had  any  idea  of  using  that  fact  so  as  to  get 
a  picture  or  representation  of  an  object,  which,  of  course  was  the  essential 
I  idea  of  photography.  It  was  an  extravagant  forcing  of  the  facts  to  say,  as  Dr. 

!  Eder  said,  that  when  Schultze  cut  out  words  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  stuck 
the  paper  on  the  bottle,  he  was  “copying  writing,”  ior  that  was  simply  a  vivid 
and  entertaining  way  of  showing  the  darkening  of  his  mixture.  He  certainly 
made  a  remarkable  discovery,  anticipating  Scheele  by  about  half  a  century, 

|  but  he  did  not  discover  photography.  Seventy  years  had  to  pass  before 
Thomas  Wedgwood  did  that,  by  actually  trying  for,  and  getting,  light 
|  pictures,  though  he  failed  to  fix  them ;  while  more  than  a  century  elapsed 
irom  the  time  of  Schultze’s  observation  before  Niepece,  Daguerre,  and  Talbot 
created  the  art  in  a  practical  sense. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  thought  it  absurd  to  claim  for  Schultze  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  photography,  and  that  it  was  equally  erroneous  to  attribute  the  dis¬ 
covery  to  Wedgwood  and  Davy.  The  discovery  of  photography  was  so  gradual 
an  evolution  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  one  point  in  its  evolution 
and  say  that  it  was  then  discovered.  In  his  opinion  the  discovery  of  photo¬ 
graphy  dated  from  about  1839,  for  it  was  then  that  pictures  of  practical  utility 
were  obtained  ;  but  the  safest  plan  was  to  credit  each  investigator  with  what  he 
had  done,  and  so  build  up  a  complete  and  connected  history. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  spoke  to  a  similar  effect,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Litchfield  for  his  very  interesting  paper. 

The  Grain  of  Photographic  Negatives. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Duncan  Stoney, 
A.M.I.C.E.  (communicated  by  Mr,  H.  de  Beer),  on  “  The  Grain  of  Photographic 
Negatives,”  detailing  the  results  of  the  microscopic  examination  of  developed 
films. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  referred  to  a  statement  in  the  paper  to  the  effect  that 
for  all  ordinary  purposes  the  exact  degree  of  coarseness  of  grain  was  of  no 
moment,  the  sharpness  of  the  picture  being  limited  by  the  optical  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  lens  before  the  graining  began  to  affect  it.  He  said  he  had  lately 
been  testing  two  lenses  of  the  anastigmat  type,  both  of  five-inch  focal  length, 

|  and  both  being  worked  at  /-8.  The  image  consisted  of  alternate  lines  of  black 
and  white  of  the  same  width  (one-half  of  of  an  inch),  and  one  lens  gave 
those  lines  nicely  defined,  but  the  other  was  much  less  satisfactory.  With 
regard  to  the  isolated  clots  produced  on  a  negative  when  about  the 
l  normal  exposure  was  given,  he  thought  the  writer  of  the  paper  would  very 
[probably  have  got  them  with  no  exposure  at  all,  for  they  were  frequently 
|  caused  by  badly  filtered  emulsion. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  any  one  who  had  made  careful  experiments  on 
the  subject  would  agree  that,  as  stated  in  the  paper,  the  grain  was  not  aflected 
by  the  developer.  The  author  of  the  paper  attributed  the  spreading  of  light 
to  chemical  spreading  from  the  lighted  parts,  apparently  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  lighted  portions  acted  as  sources  of  illumination  to  the  sensitive 
particles  on  either  side,  a  fact  which  was  recognised  as  the  cause  of  the 
‘  inferiority  of  gelatine  plates  compared  with  collodion  for  fine-line  work. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  20, — Mr.  Lewis  Medland  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hodges  showed  a  new  form  of  developing  dish  placed  upon  the 


market  by  Benetfink.  The  novelty  about  it  was  that  the  pi  de  to  be  developed 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  being  pressed  up  again-.t  a  rubber  rim  by  means 
of  steel  springs.  It  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  members  that  such  a  dish 
should  effectually  prevent  frilling,  the  edges  of  the  plate  being  protected  by 
the  said  rubber  rim. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  contributed  to  the  evening's  lantern  show  several 
slides  of  natural-history  subjects,  including  tortoise  and  egg-,  spider  and  nest, 
and  other  miscellaneous  things,  some  being  by  Mr.  Cherry  Kearton,  of  bird- 
photography  fame,  and  the  rest  by  the  exhibitor. 

Mr.  Henderson  brought  up  a  number  of  old  slides,  amongst  which  were 
several  of  particular  interest  to  the  members,  being  groups,  taken  at  various 
times,  of  the  members  at  meetings  and  dinners,  and  bringing  back  to  mind 
many  who  are  now  no  more.  There  was  also  shown  what  wa3  believed  to  be 
the  first  pinhole  photograph  (a  portrait,  which  had  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes), 
in  addition  to  some  very  short  gaslight  exposures  (under  a  second,  upon 
a  Continental  opera  at  the  Royal  Aquarium),  and  a  silhouette  of  himself.  This 
latter  was  obtained  by  exciting  with  magnesium  a  luminous  screen,  before 
which  the  sitter  was  placed  in  profile,  so  as  to  obstruct  part  of  the  radiation 
from  the  screen,  the  camera  standing  beyond. 

The  other  slides  were  by  the  Chairman,  who  showed  the  latest  additions  he 
had  made  to  his  series  of  “  Fair  Life,”  and  some  admirably  coloured  slides  of 
Japanese  scenery  and  customs,  the  work  also  of  Japanese  artists,  lent  through 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Ben  Edwards  read  a  brief  note  on  the  alteration  of  the  tones  of  lantern 
slides,  by  converting  the  image  with  ferrideyanide  and  bromide  and  re¬ 
developing  with  a  diluted  pyro-soda  developer.  Comparative  examples 
showing  the  effect  of  the  treatment  were  exhibited  upon  the  screen,  harshness, 
in  several  ca  es  very  marked,  being  overcome  with  the  production  of  pleasing 
warmth  of  tone. 

The  short  discussion  which  followed  was  characterised  by  a  desire  to  decide, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  precise  cause  of  the  alteration  of  colour,  and 
whether,  admitting  it  to  depend  upon  a  molecular  rea-rang->ment;  such 
alteration  was  on  the  side  of  enlarging  or  reducing  the  size  of  the  grain. 


Camera  Club. — The  evening  meetings  at  the  Camera  Club  are  now  in  full 
swing,  and  the  members  are  mustering  in  great  force  to  take  advantage  of  the 
very  attractive  list  of  lecturers  who  have  promised  this  month  to  give  the 
Club  the  benefit  of  their  valuable  experience.  On  Monday,  last  week,  Mr.  E. 
Sanger  Shepherd,  a  gentleman  who  for  a  long  time  has  been  assisting  Mr.  F. 
E.  Ives  in  his  researches  on  colour,  gave  a  demonstration  on  the 
Reproduction  of  Paintings, 

and  his  remarks  were  listened  to  with  great  interest  and  attention,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  circumstance  that  the  lecturer  necessarily  travelled  over  much  of 
the  ground  which  had  been  covered  on  previous  occasions  by  Mr.  Ives,  Captain 
Abney,  and  other  well-known  speakers.  Mr.  Shepherd's  remarks  had  the 
prime  advantage  of  being  practical  rather  than  theoretical,  for  he  has  tested 
various  plates  for  colour  work,  and  has  with  his  own  hands  made  screens  to 
suit  their  various  idiosyncrasies.  He  dealt,  first,  with  the  lenses  which  he  hai 
found  most  suitable  for  colour- reproduction  work,  and  seemed  to  gi>e  the 
preference  to  those  not  of  the  newest  type.  Speed,  of  course,  was  not  in  this 
connexion  a  matter  of  much  concern ;  but  that  leas  was  the  best  for  the  woik 
which  would  give  the  finest  definition  over  the  plate.  Accurate  focassing  is, 
in  reproduction  work,  a  matter  of  signal  importance,  and  the  lecturer  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  ground-glass  screen  of  the  camera  should  be  ruled  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  way  with  parallel  lines  and  a  central  crossed  circle,  graduated  marks 
on  the  middle  line  readily  assisting  the  operator  to  place  his  camera  square 
with  the  copy.  The  correct  lighting  of  the  painting  to  be  cop  ed  is  another 
matter  of  importance,  and  it  is  recommended  that  diffused  daylight  be 
employed  for  brightly  painted  m  idem  pictures;  while  in  the  case  of  old  work.-, 
with  deep-brown  shadows,  much  more  detail  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  full 
sunshine.  When,  for  any  reason,  artificial  light  must  be  used,  the  lamps 
should  be  placed  at  either  side  of  the  canvas  and  rather  close  to  the  work,  not 
anywhere  near  the  camera,  or  reflections  will  interfere.  The  professional 
photographer  is  often  called  upon  to  copy  miniatures,  the  owners  of  which 
have  a  natural  objection  to  the  covering  glass,  generally  a  convex  one;  being 
removed  from  the  painting.  In  such  cases  Mr.  Shepherd  has  met  the  difficulty 
of  reflections  by  using  polarised  light,  preferably  by  means  of  a  Nicol  prism 
associated  with  the  lens.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  obtain  a  prism  large 
enough  for  the  purpose,  and  the  alternative  plans  are  to  use  a  blackened 
mirror  or  a  bundle  of  glass  plates.  The  mirror  is  difficult  to  arrange,  and  the 
plates  are  apt  to  lead  to  bad  definition ;  so,  on  the  whole,  the  Nicol  prism  is  to 
be  preferred.  Although  the  copying  of  black-line  engravings  did  not  come 
within  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Shepherd  thought  that  a  few  hints  on 
the  subject  might  be  useful  to  his  hearers.  He  recommends  the  employment 
of  a  small  stop,  a  blue  screen,  and  a  photo-mechanical  plate.  He  develops 
such  a  plate,  after  full  exposure,  with  hydroquinone,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
blackened.  Possibly  the  delicate  lines  of  the  picture  may  disappear  under 
this  treatment,  but  this  may  be  neglected  altogether.  After  such  prolonged 
development,  the  plate  is  treated  with  Farmer's  reducer,  and  finally  fixed  in 
strong  hypo.  By  carefully  following  this  procedure  a  negative  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  clear  lines  of  a  distinctly  wet-plate  quality.  The  next  section 
dealt  with  was  the  translation  of  colour  into  monochrome,  and  the  spectrum 
of  the  arc  light  was  thrown  upon  the  screen.  Diagrams  followed,  indicating 
the  various  parts  of  the  spectrum  to  which  different  commercial  isochromatic 
plates  were  sensitive,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that,  although  a  certain  plate 
might  be  more  sensitive  to  red  than  another  one,  the  fact  that  it  was  lacking 
in  sensitiveness  in  the  green  actually  reduced  its  general  rapidity  of  action, 
for  the  falling  off  in  the  green  had  to  be  compensated  for  by  the  use  of  a 
deeper  screen.  No  plates  would  give  the  colour-worker  what  he  wanted,  and 
he  must  rely  upon  the  action  of  the  coloured  screen  to  compensate  for  its 
shortcomings.  The  colour-reproducer  must  aim  at  representing  tints  in  mono¬ 
chrome  according  to  their  luminosity,  and  much  had  been  done  by  Captain 
Abney  in  his  colour  sensitometer  to  simplify  the  work.  Another  most  im- 
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fiortant  thing  was  that  trial  measurem  uts  should  be  made  by  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  artificial  light  as  was  afterwards  used  for  exposure,  'lhe  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  a  course  was  indicated  by  some  of  the  colour  diagrams  shown, 
which  had  beeu  prepared  by  paraffin  illumination,  and  which  were  to  a  great 
•extent  falsified,  as  shown  by  the  arc  projection  lamp  at  the  Club.  Next 
came  a  consideration  of  the  diflerent  dyes  which  were  ava  lable  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  coloured  screens,  and  the  method  of  making  the  latter  which  was 
recommended  was  to  coat  plate  glass  with  an  even  lajer  of  gelatine  and  to 
soak  that  plate  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  selective  dye  for  five,  ten,  or 
■fi.teen  minutes,  according  to  the  depth  of  colour  required  for  the  particular 
work  in  hand.  A  rough,  but  efficient,  form  of  spe  tr  >scope,  by  which  colour 
tests  could  be  make,  was  shown  and  explained.  Although  it  was  recogi  ised 
among  experts  that  the  only  successful  m  thod  of  representing  colour  was  to 
represent  it  according  to  its  luminosity,  the  results  did  not  alwa\s  please 
artists,  who,  in  the  abs  nee  of  colour  contrasts,  seemed  unable  to  judge  of  a 
reproduction  by  photography  fa  rly.  Mr.  Shepherd  next  told  his  audience 
that,  by  permission  of  the  Directors  of  the  National  Gallery,  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives 
had  recently  copied  a  number  of  the  pictures  hung  in  the  National  Collection, 
and  some  of  these  were  hung  for  exhibition  round  the  walls  of  the  Club-room. 
He  then  showed  the  coloured  screens  employed  in  the  work,  noting  that 
colours  strictly  analogous  to  the  three  colour  sensations  —  r  d,  green,  and 
blue-violet— would  not  do  for  the  negative  work,  although  they  would  answer 
for  viewing  the  pictures  as  positives  The  sc  eens  must  have  a  wide  range,  so 
that  each  took  in  a  greater  part  of  the  tpe  trum,  the  colours  blended  in  one 
overlapping  those  of  the  other*.  This  system  was  based  upon  Clark  Maxwell’s 
diagram,  made  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1861.  As  a  co  elusion  to  his  most 
interesting  discourse  Mr.  Shepherd  showed  on  the  screen,  by  means  of  Mr. 
Ives  s  triple  lens  apparatus,  a  number  of  the  National  Gallery  pictures,  the 
mue  colour  rendering  of  which  evoked  much  applause.  The  reading  of  the 
paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  many  gentlemen  took  part.  It 
must  occur  to  ary  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  down  the  varied 
monthly  programme  of  lectures  of  the  Camera  Club  that  that  institution 
resembles  a  vast  net  with  a  mesh  of  such  convenient  form  that  all  kinds  of  fish 
are  caught  within  it.  There  used  to  be,  and  may  be  still  for  aught  we  know, 
a  Balloon  Society  in  London  which  was  noted  for  promoting  lectures  and  dis¬ 
cussions  upon  every  subject  in  the  universe  with  the  one  exception  of  balloons. 
VY  e  cannot  fairly  lay  the  charge  against  the  Camera  Club  that,  while  they 
favour  all  subjects,  photography  is  neglected,  for,  as  all  know,  photographic 
makers  have  always  the  premier  p’ace.  But  photography  can  be  stretched 
to  include  not  only  everything  relating  to  the  art  of  making  sun  pictures,  but 
•everything  capable  of  being  illustrated  by  such  pictures.  It  even  goes  further 
aIJ  taat,  and  comprises  everything  which  has  been  illustrated  by  other 
metnods,  provided  such  illustrations  are  copied  by  the  camera  It  was  upon 
such  illustrations  that  the  R^v.  W.  K.  R.  Bedbmrd  mainly  depended  on 
inursday  evening  last  week  when  he  discoursed  at  the  Camera  Club  on 


The  Knights  Hospitallers. 

The  reverend  lecturer  had  evidently  made  a  life  study  of  this  interesting 
tnfofuu  an1  Was  able1t0  rattle  off  dates,  and  the  names  of  places  and  men, 
“a;e  }.0US  Pissed  away  from  ordinary  memories,  without  notes  and  with 
^  P  kUueU+Cy  u  ^deed,  he  hinted  that  this  subject  was  his  particular 

X*  and>  that  whatever  else  he  might  have  discoursed  upon,  the  knights 
remark  lewithVlUld  haVdf  madel.  themselves  conspicuous,  for  he  opened  his 
vW,  r  nf  a„  ,ny.  of  a  cef,tam  sign-painter  who  was  remarkable  for  the 
Mcoar  of  tfie  White  Lions  he  depicted  upon  the  swinging  boards  of 

PubUcanV1 ^wh^hha°nelrieS-riUp0U  ^occasion  Phe  was  required  °by  a  certain 
shin  in  fnlUanh  dTbe°Ua  tu  a  Sailor>  t0  paiat  a  signboard  representing  a 
b-tter  anim!?  '  dld  th*L  Pa‘aJer  P"***  that  a  white  lion  was  a  far 

,Wn  tTfv,  '  The  Sa-lor.  ^  obdurate,  and,  when  the  artist  at  last  settled 
surprised  ifth  agaiDSt  his  will  he  told  his  patron  that  he  must  not  be 
alwavs  m  ?' Ut  t0  ,beuver^  llke  an  anaemic  lion.  An  anecdote 

m  ft,  mt°  s7d  humour>  and,  baviag  beard  about  the 
white  lion,  they  settled  down  to  listen  to  what  Mr.  Bedford  had  to  tell  con- 

the  knights  Tne  Order  of  St.  Join  seems  to  have  been  started  by 
JerusaleSerthfsQ  Hra?  f  malfi,  and  in  the  year  1014  a  hospice  was  founded  at 
idea  t  ,  Uth  foundation  comprising  only  five  m  mbers.  The  main 

thue  of  th  l'0r,SUJC°ur  p?S,m}3  aud  to  offer  hospitality  to  all  in  need.  At  the 
of  ex  reme  ^  tktt  p0bTltl0n  of  Christians  in  Palestine  became  one 

and  w!^st  •  f  rLthe  ?rd^  0t  SL  ;J<?bu  became  military,  as  well  as  charitable, 
as  s  Lengthened _  and  consolidated  by  various  charters  up  tr  the  year 

charter*  and dameS’  asPw/U  aS  knights>  figure  in  these  first 
Onl  ?  ’  wi  that  1  had  tJ  glve  proot  of  noblllty  b^fore  they  could  join  the 
i’ll!  i  .th  C°U^e -0t  events>  the  kuights  were  compelled  to  leave 

br  rne  .1  t  l116  ei1Q  th?  Kh°Jes.  and  their  residence  there  soon 

i  f.’  atborn  in  the  sides  of  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean. 

then  at  O  h  hi1  smoe  the  kuights  occupied  it.  Mahomet  If.  was 

hmr  s  r  ,  f  a°  S  p0iVf’  and  he  determined  to  attack  the  kuights  in 
of  St  John°  r  i  A  8en®8  of  desperate  fights  ensued,  in  which  the  knights 
n  proved  v.ct onous.  At  this  period  in  the  story  a  dragon  comes 

Sides  VaSns7xnd]ag0a  WhiCh  ravaS"d  the  island  and  spread  death  on  all 
until' at  1  .st  aufn U>?S  T™  organ!zed  against  the  monster  without  success, 
orders  that'  R B81d®ter“ined  atriVd  against  it  no  longer,  and  gave 
was  to  be  left  alone;  but  an  enterprising  knight,  named  De 

of  tin  nlat  this  should  not  be.  He  had  an  artificial  dragon  made 

asar-f  iKd,it mth rat My*** which, a ***», a w m0st 

fiS  cw.fi  Li  a  [  rlg0A“ ;  then>  a,ter  trainillg  bulldogs  to  attack  the  arti- 
and  got  at  hi*  n'  ati  7  m  were  seQt  after  the  real  monster 

GossSn  «  A  6at  *!ld  kl  ,ed  klm-  Tbe  c°urageou3  young  knight,  De 
dralon  S  h ^sequent] ly  made  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  St.  John.  This 

opinion  th at  thftS ^ffUm^°^ail8ed  by  the  poeL  Schiller.  The  lecturer  was  of 
s  uiri  m  S  i1  tb  tradltlon  h.ad  some  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  some  gigantic 
that  of  a  ser87nf  ,sefcms  cerUin  that  a  large  skull— more  like 

gates  of  r  n  i  tihan  °f  ^  fiaadruped— was  to  be  seen  over  one  of  the  main 

5?  Rhodef  S  tlfn.V  ?ear  i829‘  The  phtu^es  inustrating  the  siege 

t  ic  stjry  of  the  drag  »n  were  as  interesting  as  they  were  quaint, 


consisting  of  photographic  copies  of  old  and  rare  engravings.  The  successor 
of  Ds  Gossan  had  to  meet  a  serious  attack  from  the  Turks,  who  came  upon 
Rhodes  with  a  fleet  and  force  of  70,000  m.m.  This  siege  took  place  in  14S0 
and  ten  years  afterwards  the  engravings  illustrating  its  various  phases  were 
published  by  Sebastian  Brandt,  of  Strasburg,  the  author  of  that  celebrut.-d 
book,  The  Ship  of  Fools ,  which  w-s  so  popular  that  it  was  translated  into 
various  languages.  The  pictures  or  the  siege  were  full  of  most  interesting 
details,  and  the  lecturer  said  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  recognise  in  them 
the  leading  features  of  Rhodes  as  they  app  ared  at  the  present  time.  A  ter 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  ceutuary  the  k  dghts  were  less  successful  in  their 
wars  with  the  Turks,  and  in  1542,  when  Solunan  invaded  Rhodes  With  a  large 
force,  they  had  to  sui render.  In  Malta,  where  they  founded  another  branch 
of  the  Order,  they  again  suffered  several  attacks  from  the  Turks,  and  the.,e 
events  again  afforded  opportunity  for  introducing  various  old  prints,  helpel 
out  by  good  photographs  of  Mai  a  as  it  is,  with  the  wonderful  church  of  St. 
John.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  in  London,  in  the  old  gite  at 
Clerkenwell,  a  most  beautiful  relic  of  the  oil  Prmry  of  St.  John,  which  at  one 
time  covered  five  acres  of  ground.  Ic  was  burnt  by  the  rebels  under  Wat 
Tyler,  and  its  stones  were  subsequently  used  in  the  erection  of  Somerset  j 
House. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  —The  First  L  intern  N.ght  at  this  Club  was  held  on  i 
Wednesday,  the  19  a,  when  a  number  of  slides  were  shown,  and,  as  needed, 
advice,  both  technical  and  ee  ihetic,  g'ven  by  various  members  who  felt 
qualified  to  do  so.  Those  showing  slides  included  Messrs.  Elkin,  Chadwick 
Taylor,  Irvine,  Andrews,  Dales,  Fuller,  G.  W.  Jenkins,  S.  H.  Wratten,  and 
H.  K.  Tayler,  the  latter  of  whom  contributed  some  capital  after-dark  photo¬ 
graphs,  a  vijw  of  St.  Paul's  on  a  wet  night  being  specially  notable  ;  he  also 
gained  deserved  applause  for  a  riparian  sunset  near  Penshuist,  which  was  full 
of  charming  effect.  Sixty -nine  prints  were  s  ibm'.tt.d  for  the  Club  album;  of 
these  the  best  se  /en  were  selected  by  the  voting  of  those  present.  Messrs.  F. 
Hamilton  Townly  and  A.  Fraser  Tytler  were  elected  members. 

Richmond  Camera  Club.  —October  17,  Mr.  Cembrano  in  the  chair. — Mr. 
Gibson  gave  a  demonstration  of 

Platinum  Toning  as  applied  to  Gelati.so  chloridk  and  Collodio- 
chloride  Papers. 

Mr.  Gibson  spoke  of  the  liability  to  double  toning  which  existed  whin  the 
gold  and  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  bath  was  used,  aad  the  softening  effect  i 
of  the  sulphocyanide  on  gelatino-chloride  papers  in  warm  weather.  He  there-  j 
fore  advocated  the  use  of  the  following  bath  (Cowan’s) :  —Solution  A  :  Chrome  Ji 
alum,  3 7\  grains  ;  salt,  160,  grains  ;  water  to  make  8  ounces.  Toning  Bath  :  J] 
Solution  A,  \  ounces  ;  chloro-platinite  of  potassium,  1  grain  ;  water  to  make  10  I 
ounces.  This  was  sufficient  to  tone  one  sneet  of  paper,  and  give  tones  from  a 
reddish-brown,  through  the  browns,  to  a  greenish-black.  The  prints  are  placed  ; 
direct  in  the  toning  bath  without  preliminary  washng,  and  must  be  kept  in 
motion  during  toning,  the  surface  not  touched  with  the  fingers,  and  air  bubbles 
on  both  sides  of  the  print  removed  at  once.  When  toned,  the  prints  sh  juld  be 
placed  in  clean  water,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of 
soda  to  stop  the  tonicig  action,  aud  are  then  fixed  in  a  one  in  ten  hypo  bath  to 
which  a  little  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda  may  also  with  advantage  be 
added.  The  toning  hath  could  be  warm.d  to  70°,  aud  this  would  have  no 
softening  action  on  the  gelatino-chloriie  papers  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
chrome  alum  in  the  bath.  Mr.  Gibson  referred  also  to  a  simple  method  of 
reducing  over-pdnted  proofs  by  placing  them,  after  toning  and  fixing  in  the 
usual  way,  in  a  bath  of  weak  hypo  (say  one  in  ten),  in  which  a  small  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  uranium  had  been  dLsolvcd.  Mr.  Gibson  toned  some  prints,  and 
reduced  some  others  in  the  way  described.  He  also  passed  round  mounted 
specimens,  some  of  which,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  permanency  of  the 
process,  he  stated  had  been  made  over  seven  years. 

West  London  Photographic  Society — The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in 
the  Broadway  Lecture  Hall,  Hammersmith,  on  Friday,  the  14th.  Mr.  G.  F.  ■ 
Blackmore  (President)  in  the  chair. — The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows: — Pies’dent:  Mr.  H.  Selby. — Past  President:  Mr.  G.  F.  Blackmore. 

—  Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  R.  Horton,  G.  Lamley,  L.  Selby,  J.  Wilson. — 
Hon.  Lanternist :  Mr.  R.  Horton. — Hon.  Treasurer  :  Mr.  A.  E.  Cockerell. — 
Hon.  Secretary  :  Jas.  Brown,  28,  Wtltjt-road  Ravenscourt  Park,  W. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.— October  19. — A  demonstration  on  the 
toning  of  bromide  prints  was  given  by  the  President.  Taking  the  usual 
formula  for  uranium  toning,  he  showed  how  great  a  range  of  tones  could  be 
easily  obtained.  The  main  points  to  be  observed  were  extreme  cleanliness, 
freedom  from  iron  and  from  hypo,  and  to  have  the  prints  evenly  damped  before 
toning  and  constantly  rocked  while  toning.  After  carrying  the  toning  on  to 
deep  red,  he  showed  the  action  of  a  reducer  in  removing  the  black  tones  and 
by  a  further  very  weak  ammonia  water  bath  obtaining  reds  of  several  grades. 

He  recommended  washing  the  print  face  downwards  in  gently  flawing  water 
till  the  high  lights  were  sufficiently  clear  and  then  blotting  off.  Taking  a  red- 
toned  print  and  immtrsing  it  in  a  water  bath  to  which  a  little  perchloride  of 
iron  was  added,  he  g  it  a  vivid  blue  green,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid  a  bright  blue.  Blue  tones  were  also  obtained  on  bromide  prints 
without  uranium  toning  by  simple  toning  in  a  bath  composed  of  water  and 
acetic  acid  in  equal  parts,  say,  one  ounce  each  to  which  were  added  a  few  drops 
of  ferricyanide  of  potash  solution  and  an  equal  value  of  ammonia  citrate  of 
iron.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that,  uranium  being  an  intensifier,  it  was  well 
to  have  the  bromides  under  rather  than  fully  developed,  and  with  any  other 
developer  than  ferrous  oxalate. 

Boot  e  Photographic  Society.—  October  18. — The  Secretary  gave  a  de¬ 
monstration  on  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward’s  bromide  papers.  The  papers 
used  were  Enammo,  Platino-matt,  Smooth,  Rough,  Rough  Tinted,  and  Special 
Thick.  All  the  prints  were  by  contact  from  quarter  and  hal  -plate  negatives. 
Amidol  was  the  developer  used,  and  those  present  were  surprised  at  the 
simplicity  of  working  ^amj.  The  demonstrator  commented  on  the  reliability 
of  amidol,  the  identical  results  it  produces,  how  economical  it  is,  and  how  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple  to  work.  A  vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  Captain  Abthorpe, 
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iconded  by  Mr.  Weight,  and  carried  unanimously,  concluded  the  meeting, 
imple  packets  of  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward’s  bromide  and  silver  papers 
ere  distributed  amongst  those  present. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.-— The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  members  of  the  Leeds 
amera  Club  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  19,  at  the  Grand 
estaurant,  Leeds,  the  President  (Mr.  W.  J.  Warren)  in  the  chair.  After 
le  toasts  of  “The  Queen,”  “  Success  to  the  Club,”  and  “  The  President  and 
fficers  ”  had  been  given  and  abiy  responded  to,  the  President  gave  “The 
ress,”  both  local  and  photographic,  and  said  that  the  occas’on  gave  them  an 
iportunity  of  acknowledging  the  kindness  received  by  their  Club  from  the 
ress.  They  felt  and  recognised  the  enormous  power  and  influence  the  press 
assesses,  and  each  member  should  do  his  utmost  to  strengthen  the  Club  and 
Ivance  its  work,  so  as  to  show  that  the  reports  so  published  were  appreciated, 
id  also  that  the  work  they  aid  was  of  value  and  interest  to  every  lover  of 
:otography  wherever  the  papers  circulated.  The  toast  was  enthusiastically 
ceived  and  suitably  replied  to  by  Mr.  Bradley.  The  rest  of  the  evening 
as  devoted  to  a  smoking  concert  and  a  series  of  fine  new  cinematograph  pictures 
:hibited  by  Mr.  R.  Bourke, 

Blairgowrie  and  District  Photographic  Association.— October  18. —Mr. 
D.  Petrie  gave  a  practical  demonstration  on 

Photographic  Chemistry. 

e  described  the  various  chemicals  and  reag-nts  now  in  use  in  the  art,  with 
■actical  hints  on  the  various  developers,  and  described  the  modus  operandi  of 
e  process  of  fixing,  reducing,  intensifying,  printing,  and  toning,  finishing 
ith  some  hints  on  the  storing  of  chemicals,  and  impurities  met  with.  He 
owed  that  tap  water  contained  various  substances,  besides  actual  suspended 
atter ;  various  impurities,  such  as  chlorides,  carbonates  (lime),  sulphates 
lagnesia),  phosphates,  nitrates,  and  ammonia.  Rain  water  was  the  purest 
rm  in  nature,  provided  the  source  from  which  it  was  collected  was  not  dirty, 
lloride  is,  from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  the  worst  impurity  to  be 
eaded.  This,  with  silver  nitrate,  goes  to  form  insoluble  silver  chloride, 
lis  may  be  seen  on  washing  P.O.P.,  giving  that  milkiness  with  the  first 
ishing.  Distilled  water  was  advocated  for  the  preparation  of  all  photo- 
aphic  solutions,  although,  when  not  obtainable,  boiled  water  (which  has  had 
e  temporary  hardness  removed  due  to  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonates 
|  lime  and  magnesia  still  retains  sulphates,  which  give  permanent  hardness) 
uy  be  used  with  advantages.  In  dealing  with  impurities  found  in  the 
emicals  used  by  photographers,  it  was  pointed  out  that  sulphuric  acid  con- 
jined  lead  and  arsenic,  and  the  finer  or  pure  acid  was  so  cheap  that  it  should 
|  used  for  all  photographic  purposes.  Hydrochloric  acid  (commercial)  con- 
ins,  in  varying  proportions,  iron;  but  this  may  be  detected  by  giving  a 
flow  colouration  to  this  acid,  and  so  avoided.  Carbonate  of  soda  and  the 
lalies  (soda  and  potash)  precipitate  the  lime  in  tap  water,  and,  after  stand- 
l,  should  be  filtered  through  glass,  wool,  or  a  layer  of  asbestos,  or  siphoned 
from  the  precipitate  formed.  In  storing  alkalies,  the  glass  vessels  are  acted 
i,  and  when  stoppers  are  used  in  the  bottles  holding  these  solutions  they  get 
ed  and  cause  endless  trouble.  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonia,  when  exposed  to 
',  is  very  hygroscopic  (greedy  for  water,  which  it  absorbs).  This  is  better 
Jideup  into  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  after  opening  a  fresh  bottle.  Sulphites 
:  teriorate  rapidly  on  exposure  to  air,  and  should  be  kept  in  well- stoppered 
ttles,  full  or  as  nearly  full  as  possible,  as  the  air  oxidises  the  crystals  rapidly 
:o  sulphates,  in  which  state  they  are  useless  to  the  photographer.  Thiosul- 
ite  of  sodium  (or  hypo)  in  solution  oxidises  on  exposure  to  air  and  becomes 
d;  this  should  be  guarded  against  by  testing  with  litmus  paper;  and  neutral 
ih  bicarbonate  of  sodium  or  ammonia  solution.  Silver  nitrate  mu-t,  of 
irse,  be  kept  from  light,  as  it  darkens  and  spoils  ;  solutions  of  the  above 
ist  always  be  made  up  with  distilled  water.  Experiments  were  shown  illus- 
ting  the  paper,  showing  the  difference  between  distilled  and  spring  or  tap 
ter;  the  detection  of  hypo  in  plates  after  washing,  and  also  the  elimination 
hypo  by  means  of  the  new  chemical,  anthion,  &c. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


1898. 

tober  23-Nov.  5  ...  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  W. 

Craigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

i,  28-Nov.  12...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover-square,  W. 

vember  15-18 .  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton- Jones, 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney, 
it  15-Dec.  lo  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Cties- 
ham-street,  Bradford. 

„  17-19 .  Hove  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  B.  Stoner, 

24,  Holland-road,  Hove. 

!  j)  18  .  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club  (Members). 

i)  24  .  Ludlow.  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  H.  Williams,  Guild¬ 

hall,  Ludlow. 

d  23-26  .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

•  Jember  27-31 .  Borough  Polytechnic.  Hon.  Secretary,  H.  C. 

Philcox,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

1899. 

J  iruary  4-25 .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

J.  S.  McCulloch,  2,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

^  cch  4-11  .  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen, 

27,  Princes- square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 


Corrcspontrcncc. 


***  Correspondents  should  'never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Xo  notice 
is  taken  of  commu/nications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

***  JFe  do  not  undertake  respo'nsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  about  to  take  a  trip  for  six  months  to  Demerara. 
British  Guiana. 

Could  you  kindly  inform  me — (1)  If  the  climate  is  very  hot  or 
moderately  so  and  healthy,  or  subject  to  fevers ;  (2)  What  kind  of  plates 
and  films  would  you  recommend  for  the  climate  for  me  to  take,  or  could  I 
get  them  there  ? 

I  have  a  half-plate  instantaneous  and  a  Frena  camera,  which  I  in¬ 
tended  taking. 

Would  you  recommend  me  to  only  take  one  or  both  cameras  ?  Any 
information  that  you  could  give  me  to  help  I  should  be  very  thankful  for. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.  Guiana. 

[Will  some  reader  who  has  had  photographic  experiences  at 
Demerara  oblige  our  correspondent  with  the  information  Ije  asks 
for  F — Eds  ] 
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flngtocrg  to  Combponbcuts. 


*f*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  ice  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  24,  Welling  ton- 
street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

W.  R.  Bland,  Dnffield,  near  Derby. — Photograph  of  “ff  hit  in  H  irksxcorth  Ch  cell, 
Derbyshire. 

F.  W.  Urquhart,  3,  Balaclava-buildings,  Trinity- -ourt,  Dingwall.— Photograph  of 
the  Ron  John  McNeill  preaching  at  the  Dingwall  Cross,  on  Wednesday.  0  tobcr  12, 
1898.  _ 


Received.— F.  E.  G.  ;  Enlarger  ;  Did  ;  and  othsrs.  In  our  next. 


W.  Smith. — The  Exchange  Column  was  abolished  three  years  ago. 

E.  R.  (Kensington).— More  or  less  of  a  swindle.  See  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

S.  D.  (Calcutta). — We  are  withdrawing  the  table  from  the  next  volum?.  It  is 
not  correct. 

R.  T.  Watson. — Yes;  we  have  seen  the  pncess  worked.  It  is  very  simple, 
and  the  results  are  excellent. 

Windsor. — Address  the  Secretary,  Royal  Photographic  Society,  12,  Hanover- 
squar W.,  who  will  seud  you  the  necessary  forms  and  particulars. 

The  Photophane  Company. — A  Johns  in  asks  :  “  Can  you  inform  me  of  the 
address  of  the  “  Photophane  C  mipiny  ?  '—Ia  reply  :  We  do  no*  xnow. 
Possibly  some  reader  may  be  able  to  give  the  information. 

Gas  Bags.— H.  Belfore.  We  should  say  that  a  pound  each  would  be  more 
than  the  value  of  the  bags,  as  you  say  they  are  very  hard,  and  have 
many  patches  upon  them.  Buying  old  gas  bags  is  a  very  speculative 
affair  under  auy  circumstances. 

Lens.  — W.  W.  W.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  use  a  much  smaller  stop. 

’  Some  half-plate  rapid  rectiliuears  can  lie  made  to  cover  the  whole  plate, 
but  only  by  the  use  of  small  stops  ;  then,  of  course,  long  exposures  are 
entailed.  There  is  no  remedy  for  that. 


£uby  Glass.— H.  Fowler.  Ruby  glass  is  supplied  by  most  of  the  dealers, 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  all  keep  a  deep  “reliable  pot  orange.  I -at, 
we  have  little  doubt,  may  be  obtained  at  Hetley  &  Co.'s,  boli>square. 
Tney  make  a  speciality  of  coloured  glasses. 

1  Hicks.— 1.  A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  will  precipitate  the  platinum 
from  the  oxalite  solution.  The  amount  of  platinum  in  Ui  ac)“ 
solution  is  not  worth  troubling  about.  2.  Potassium  sulphide  will 
precipitate  the  silver  in  the  form  of  sulphide. 

Subscriber  and  Belmont.— In  the  Art  of  Retouching  by  Robert  Johuson, 
published  by  Marion  &  Co.,  some  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  subject- 
There  is  also  a  little  book,  by  Mr.  A.  H  Bool  published  bj  Messrs. 
Percy  L  ind  &  Co.,  Bradford,  which  should  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
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'.SlLUERTOWN. — 1.  We  were  under  the  impression  that  the  Company  had  ceased 
to  exist,  but  that  the  business  was  being  carried  on  by  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Whittingham  &  Co.,  91,  Gr  icechureh-street,  E. C.  2.  Trie  actual 
makers  are  a  Dresden  firm,  we  believe;  but  the  paper  can  be  obtained  of 
any  dealer. 

Portrait  Lens. — T.  Weller.  The  sketch  shows  that  you  have  replaced  the 
glasses  in  their  right  positions,  but  the  brass  ring  should  be  between  the 
glasses  of  the  back  combination  and  not  behind  them  as  you  have  it. 
Its  misplacement  fully  accounts  for  the  impaired  performance  of  the 
instrument. 

Llwyd. — 1.  Address  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of.  Technical  Education,  Gresham  College.  Basingliall-street,  for 
the  particulars  of  their  examinations  in  photography.  2.  Write  with 
full  particulars  to  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  Piccadilly .  He  is  probably 
the  best  authority  on  the  subject. 

Copyright.— Curate.  If  the  music  is  copyright,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is,  it  would  be  infringing  the  law  to  copy  it  as  lantern  slides  for 
the  congregation  to  sing  to.  I;  you  did  so,  you  would  render  yourself 
liable  to  penalty.  Possibly  the  publishers  would  give  you  permission  to 
make  the  slides  under  the  circumstances. 

Enlarging.  J.  Bernard  writes  :  “I  have  only  two  lenses,  a  half-plate,  short- 
Yvr^\P°r^rait  ^enS|  aDc^  a  wkole-plate  rapid  rectilinear  ten-inch  focus. 
W  hich  of  the  two  will  be  the  better  for  enlarging  quarter-plate  negatives 
•  ,,I  propose  to  use  the  limelight  with  five  and-a-half-inch  con¬ 
denser.  The  portrait  lens  will  be  the  best  decidedly  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 


C5 tamp  Copyright.  The  assignment  of  copyright  must  be  registered  a,L 
cautioners  Hall,  London.  We  think  the  document  as  it  stands  would 
be  valid,  and  would  not  require  a  stamp,  but  your  better  plan  would  be 
to  inquire  of  the  Stationers’  Hall  authorities.  You  do  not  say  whether 
toe  original  photographs  have  been  registered  ;  this  would  be  necessary 
before  any  assignment  could  take  place. 

Oi.thochromatising.  W.  Sj.les  sends  us  three  plates,  gelatine,  stained  with 
erytnrosme,  and  asks  which  of  the  three  is  nearest  the  right  the  right 
depth  for  orthochromatic  work.  We  should  say  that  all  are  too  deeply 
ye(y  H  the  solution  used  for  the  palest  one  were  diluted  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  solvent,  and  the  plate  immersed  for  a  similar  time,  we 
should  expect  it  would  be  about  right. 

Alpha  asks  whether  it  is  usual  for  la  lies  e  nployed  in  the  retouching  and 
nishing  department  to  wear  black  dresses.” — In  reply  :  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  rule  or  custom  bearing  on  the  subject;  but,  from  the 
1  ^jount  of  ob  ervatiou  we  have  been  able  to  make,  we  should 
>ay  that  black  dresses  are  worn  oftener  than  nob  Perhaps  so  ue  of  our 
reade.s  can  further  enl  ghtm  “Alpha,” 

Misplaced  Image —S.  W.  says  :  “Do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  get  the  same 
image  in  the  negative  that  I  see  in  the  finder  of  my  hand  camera. 

a  ways  g  t  less  subject,  and  that  not  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  either 
w  ien  the  camera  is  used  upright  or  sideways.”— Evidently  the  finders 
aie  not  properly  adjusted,  and  they  do  not  include  the  same  angle  as 
the  leas.  A  very  common  fault  with  finders. 


o.al  Plates.— H  H.  B.  The  plates  have  deteriorated  through  long  keeping, 
ain  a  v  i)  s  sho  w  that  appearance  at  the  edges  when  they  have  so  suffered, 
would  ae  of  no  use  complaining  to  the  mak  rs,  as  they  were  sure  to 
,  esk  when  they  left  them.  Doubtless  the  country  chemist 
ad  them  a  long  time  in  stock  before  you  bought  them.  It  is  to  him  that 
}ou  must  complain  and  seek  compensation  if  from  any  one. 

Factor!  Act.  L.  G.  k  Co.  There  is  no  question  whatever  that  your  printing 
and  mounting  establishment  comes  under  the  Factory  Acts,  and  that 
re  employes  cannot  be  worked  suck  long  hours  as  they  are  ;  also,  that 
must  have  the  half-holiday  weekly.  As  the  Factory  Inspector  has 
a  i  loned  you,  you  had  better  conform  to  the  law  at  once,  or  you 
ae  s  ummoned  and  probably  fined.  The  Act  is  clear,  and  what  you 
suggest  will  not  evade  it.  *  o 


1  J'  ,  SroDio  asks:  “Can  you  supply  designs  for  portable 

s  udio,  darkroom,  and  dressing-room  combined?  If  not,  shall  be  glac 
i  you  eiin  inform  me  where  to  obtam  same  suitable  for  erection  ir 
n  a  cere  north  light  is  available.” — In  reply  :  There  is  a  book  oi 
8  lu  10  '“m -ruction  by  Mr.  Bolas,  published  by  Messrs.  Marion,  Sobo 
,  iare  which  may  assist  you.  Messrs.  E.  C.  Walton  &  Co.,  Muskham 
Newark,  would  probably  submit  designs. 

Lhi.iEi  I  HnT<K,i>.\rd[Y.—  AnaK  asks :  “Can  you  give  me  any  informatioi 
respecting:  Relief  photography;  how  made,  &c.  ?  2.  Is  there  am 

loo-  pu  lished  describing  same?  3.  If  so,  price  of  same,  &c.  ?  Car 
y?u  *ve  me  average  prices  of:  4.  Boudoir,  5.  Imperial,  6.  Pane 
V.10.  '1  ,  >  t;iki'ig  cabinet  siz  •  at  15s.  per  dozen  for  silver  prints  am 

f(  .  ■^  P(r  dozea  for  pktinotype?” — In  reply:  1.  Procure  our  Almana< 
°r  vi ,  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  information  on  the  subjec 
j  and  3.  Not  that  we  ar  j  aware  of.  4,  5,  and  6.  Son’y  we  canno 
a.'-si-,  in  this  matte r  ;  you  had  better  procure  the  price-lists  of  a  numbe 
of  photographers. 


J  °  ‘l  ‘  "  ■  COWDEROY  writes:  “Your  contributor,  Mr  Bolton, 

tr  m<  tUU'  :,S°  rnentioned  a  very  good  formula  for  substratum  for  carbon 
r.ui.si’.i.yi"  v  work— I  think  it  was  composed  of  albumen  or  else  precipi- 
'V'"  ^solved  in  spirits  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send 
n  P'J:tl  il.irs  oi  same  Trusting  I  am  not  troubling  you  too  much.”— 
“?  moment  we  do  not  remember  the  article  referred  to.  But  here 
s  ,  *  formula  that  is  almost  universally  used  for  carbou  transparencies, 
:  ltTe  j'  better:  Water,  1  pint;  gelatine,  $  ounce;  sufficient 
j  .  "*  bichromate  of  potash  to  give  a  pale  sherry  colour.  The 

1'  are  coate<l  with  this  an  l  al’owed  o  dry  in  a  strong  light.  They 
areth  .u  read,  for  use. 


W.  Anderson. — In  Great  Britain  between  four  and  five  thousand.  In  France, 
G  rmany,  and  America,  approximately  the  same.  Japan  and  Australia, 
a  few  score  in  th  •  first ;  a  few  hundreds  in  the  second.  Bat,  with  the 
excepiion  of  Great  Britain,  these  are  only  approximate  estimates. 


Pictures  on  Ivory. — J.  H.  writes:  “I  am  anxious  to  introduce  lo  kit 
portr  its  on  ivory  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  simplest  process  for 
transferring  the  photograph  to  ivory  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  any  single 
trans'er  will  reverse  the  picture.”— The  simplest,  and  the  most  generally 
used,  process  for  ivory  is  the  carbon  process.  Develop  the  picture  on 
flexible  support  and  then  transfer  it  to  the  ivory.  The  ivory  should  be 
tliorough  y  cleaned  and  immersed  in  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine,  <ny 
an  ouuce  of  “  Nelson's  photographic  gelatine”  in  a  pint  of  water.  To 
this  are  added  10  grains  of  chrome  alum  dissolved  in  1  ounce  of  water,  r 
The  picture,  dried,  is  also  immersed  in  the  solution,  the  two  brought 
into  contact,  and  then  squeegeed  together  and  allowed  to  dry.  When 
dry,  the  support  is  stripped  of. 

Toning. — B.  T.  says:  “In  your  issue  of  August  19  Mr.  C.  B.  Barnes  gives 
to'ing  and  fixing  formulae  as  under,  and  directs  that  the  prints  be  put 
direct  into  toning  bath  without  previous  washing.  I  have  tried  the  , 
baths,  with  pleasing  results  and  s  ving  of  time,  but  would  esteem  the 
favour  if  you  will  kiucly  say  whether  you  consider  the  prints  permanent 
or  not.  Generally,  the  washing  out  of  the  free  silver  before  toting  is 
insis'ed  upon,  but  Mr.  Barnes  instructs  otherwise  :  ‘Water,  100  ounces; 
sulphocyanide,  130  grains;  chloride  of  gold,  15  grains.  Prints  put  in 
direct  without  previous  washing.  Water,  1  quart;  hypo,  8  ounces; 
liquor  ammoniee,  6  drops.’” — We  certainly  prefer  to  wash  the  prints 
before  toning  them,  and  that  is  our  usual  practice,  because  we  consi  ler  ; 
that  by  so  doing  we  getxi  greater  chance  of  permanency. 

Carbon  Cloud  Effects.— S.  F.  says:  “I  should  feel  very  grateful  if  you 
will  answer  the  following  questions  through  The  British  Journal  ok 
Photography  :  1.  I  want  a  basis  for  miniature  paintings.  What 
colour  carbon  do  I  use  ?  also  is  it  generally  transferred  on  to  ivorine, 
not  real  ivory  ?  2  I  wish  to  get  sketchy  and  cloudy  effects  on  plate 
from  a  plain  background  ;  bow  must  I  go  to  work,  without  using  a 
cloud  negative  ?  I  have  seen  some  beautiful  sketchy  effects  round 
vignettes  ?” — 1.  Miniature  paintings  are  usually  on  ivory,  not  ivorine. 
Different  colours  are  used,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist.  Auto¬ 
type  brown  is,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  used.  2.  Unless  the  cloudy 
effects  are  on  the  background  used  for  the  sitter,  they  are  put  in  by  • 
the  artist  in  the  finishing ;  that  is  usually  the  case  with  finished 
pictures. 

Transparencies.— Alpha  writes:  “I  would  be  obliged  if  you  tell  me  (1) 
What  is  the  best  way  to  make  a  transparency  for  the  reproduction  of  a 
negative  ?  (2)  Are  there  plates  specially  made  for  this  purpose  in 

quarter-plate  size  ?  (3)  If  so,  where  can  I  obtain  them?  (4)  Is  there 
any  great  difference  in  a  lantern  slide  made  for  projection  and  a  trans¬ 
parency  made  for  reproduction  of  negatives  ?  (5)  Is  it  possible. to  make  | 

a  good  transparency  on  an  ordinary  negative  plate,  and  how?”— (1,  A 
large  proportion  of  the  transparencies  used  for  enlarged  negatives, 
made  commercially,  are  by  the  carbon  process.  (2)  Photo-mechanical 
or  lantern  plites  answer  very  well.  No  special  plates  are  made  for 
the  reproduction  of  negatives.  (3)  Most  of  the  makers  supply  photo¬ 
mechanical  as  Well  as  lantern  plates.  (4)  The  transparencies  should 
be  more  exposed,  and  made  somewhat  denser  in  the  development.  (5) 
Yes,  but  as  a  rule  not  so  good  as  on  the  plate  referred  to. 

Toning  Difficulties. — Opalescfnt  writes :  “We  have  for  the  last  few  weeks 

been  troubled  with  a  cloudiness  of  our  toning  bath,  and  are  quite  at  a  t 
loss  to  account  for  it.  Our  method  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  to  Jj 
make  up  stock  solutions  of  gold,  80  grains  ;  distilled  water,  40  ounces 
(No.  1  Solution);  and,  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  2  ounces;  sodn 
bicarbonate,  120  grains;  and  tap  water,  40  ounces  (Solution  Iso.  2) 
of  which  we  take  1  ounce  of  each  for  each  sh.et  of  paper  to  be  tonic 
and  dilute  with  tap  water  half  the  requi-ite  quantity,  the  remainin. 
half  being  the  previous  d>y’s  bath.  About  once  in  three  weens  ai 
entirely  fresli  bath  is  made  up.  The  gold  solution  is  always  poum 
into  the  sulphocyanide  solution  (never  vice  versa)  about  an  hour  beftr 
require  1  for  use,  and  is  diluted  with  tap  water  and  old  bath  immediate* 
before  use.  This  system  has  worked  admirably  up  to  within  the  Iasi 
ftw  weeks,  but  now,  about  ten  minutes  after  the  stock  gold  solution  n 
added  to  the  sulphocyanide  solution,  the  mixture  becomes  quite. turbio 
(opalescent).  The  prints  tone  all  right",  but,  after  the  used  solution  has 
stood  over  night,  there  is  a  dark  reduish-biown  precipitate  at  the  bottoa 
of  the  jug  and  a  slight  filmy  scum  on  top  We  enclose  the  filtrate  froa 
one  day’s  bath  for  you  to  1  t  us  know  if  possible  what  it  is  composed  ol 
We  are  at  present  nuking  up  a  fresh  bath  every  day  until  we  can  trac< 
and  remove  the  cause.  We  have  tried  various  samples  of  sulphocyanide 
bicarbonate,  &c.,  but  without  any  effect.  Our  own  idea  is. that  th 
water  supply  (whi  h  comes  direct  from  the  main  in  a  leaden  pipe)  mus  vj 
iu  some  way  have  got  contaminated  with  iron,  and  that  this  causes  th 
precipitation  of  the  gold.  The  supply  is,  we  believe,  all  drawn  frou 
the  chalk,  but  it  may  possibly  have  happened  that  the  Water  Company 
in  consequence  of  the  very  dry  weather,  may  have,  drawn  a  por  ion  c 
their  supply  from  other  sources.  We  trust  you  will  forgive  the  g 
of  tlrs  letter,  but  our  excuse  must  be  that  we.  wished  to  thorough! 
explain  the  circumstances,  in  order  that  you  might  be.  able  to  g>ve 
detini  e  opinion.” — We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  a  definite  opinion, 
is  very  lise'y  that  it  is  the  water  that  is  at  fault.  If  that  contains  an 
impurity  that  would  reduce  the  gold  the  difficulty  is  fully  accoun  e 
for.  Try  the  effect  of  using  distilled  water  instead  of  tap  water,  oon 
papers  upset  the  toning  bath  more  than  others.  We  prefer  to  make  u 
a  new  bath  for  each  batch  of  prints  we  have  to  tone,  mixiDg  on 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Greater  uniformity  in  working  is  tm 
secured.  The  precis  itate  consists  Vgely  of  sulphur  aud  probably  son  i 
gold. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  following  announcement  appears  in  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey,  &  Co.,  the  well-known  assayers,  &c., 
of  Hatton  Garden,  London  :  “  In  furtherance  of  scientific  re¬ 
search,  professors  and  recognised  scientific  investigators  will 
with  pleasure  be  supplied  with  metals  of  the  platinum  group, 
in  moderate  quantities,  and  for  periods  to  be  arranged,  free  of 
charge,  on  condition  that  the  precious  metals  are  ultimately 
returned  (in  any  form),  and  that  the  results  of  the  investi¬ 
gations  are  furnished.” 

*  *  * 

Our  well-edited  contemporary,  Commerce ,  for  October  26, 
contains  a  twenty-page  history  of  the  Eastman  Photographic 
Materials  Company.  It  is  brightly  and  ably  written,  and  it 
is  full  of  interest  for  all  photographers.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  “  puffery  ”  in  the  article,  which  is  a  high- 
toned  aLd  straightforward  review  of  the  rise,  growth,  and 
success  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  photographic  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  world.  Forty-nine  phototypic  illustrations 

accompany  the  article,  which  is  decidedly  worth  reprinting. 

*  *  * 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October  26th,  the  members  of  the 

General  Committee  of  the  Photographic  Salon  were  at  home  to 


their  friends  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.  Over  a  hundred 
gentlemen  accepted  invitations,  and  an  agreeable  evening, 
diversified  by  music,  &c.,  was  passed  by  the  guests,  some  of 
whom  had  travelled  distances  of  hundrtds  of  miles  to  be 
present.  The  Salon  At  Home  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  quite 
an  event  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  photographic  season. 
It  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  gathering  together  of  the 
principal  representatives  of  the  various  sections  of  latter-day 
photography,  and  the  expenditure  of  an  agreeable  hour  in  i  he 
exchange  of  opinions  upon  things  in  general.  Indeed,  it  has 
all  the  attributes  of  a  ‘'function.”  Mr.  Craigie,  the  new 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Salon,  worked  hard  to  make  the 
guests  enjoy  themselves,  and  he  was  entirely  successful. 

*  *  * 

An  object  of  much  attraction  to  the  many  persons  who  pass 
up  and  down  Regent-street  just  now  is  an  enlargement  of  a 
portrait  of  Captain  Dreyfus,  which  is  hung  outside  the  entrance 
door  of  the  Romney  Studio,  at  Ho.  120  in  the  thoroughfare 
named.  The  photograph  was  taken  immediately  after  the 
unfortunate  man  had  been  publicly  degraded  and  stripped  of 
the  Insignia  of  his  military  rank.  Looking  at  the  firm  and 
dignified  facial  expression  of  Dreyfus,  one  finds  it  difficult  to 
imagine  that  a  guilty  man  could  have  thus  comported  himself 
at  the  terrible  moment  of  his  disgrace.  Two  negatives  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Romney  Studio,  and  we  may  conjecture 
that  if,  as  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the  trial,  the  innocence  of 
Dreyfus  is  established,  there  will  be  a  vast  demand  for  prints 
or  reproductions  from  them. 

*  *  * 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Convention 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  held  in  London  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  October  27.  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  among  those  present  were  Mr.  W. 
Crooke,  Edinburgh,  President-elect,  and  Mr.  George  Mason, 
Glasgow.  The  principal  item  on  the  agenda  related  to  the 
winding  up  of  sundry  matters  of  business  in  connexion  with 
the  late  Glasgow  meeting.  This  having  been  satisfactorily 
disposed  of,  unanimous  expression  was  given  to  a  feeling  that 
the  Glasgow  Convention  was  thoroughly  successful  throughout, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  President  and  the  local  committee  to 
render  the  meeting  enjoyable  were  warmly  recognised.  In 
particular  the  Clyde  and  Loch  Lomond  excursions  will  be  fresh 
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l.i  the  memories  of  the  Southern  visitors  for  many  a  day  to 
come. 

*  *  * 

Concerning  the  Gloucester  meeting  of  1899,  those  who 
propose  attending  it  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  what  it  is 
nowadays  customary  to  term  a  ‘  good  time.”  The  Munici¬ 
pality  has  decided  to  officially  welcome  the  Convention,  and 
we  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  natural  beauty  and 
historic  interest  of  its  surroundings  makes  Gloucester  an  ideal 
centre  for  photographic  work.  With  regard  to  the  more 
formal  part  of  the  week’s  proceedings — the  business  of  the 
meeting,  in  fact — there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  room  exists  for 
considerable  improvement,  and  we  understand  that  strenuous 
efforts  will  be  put  forth  to  induce  members  to  take  a  livelier 
Interest  in  the  meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers,  Ac.,  than  hitherto.  The  Convention  is  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  at  having  as  President-elect  so  eminent  a  photo¬ 
grapher  ai  Mr.  Crooke,  and  we  know  that  he  is  animated  by 
a  keen  desire  to  mak  •  the  meeting  successful  from  all  possible 
aspects.  Probably  an  exhibition  of  professional  portraiture 
will  form  one  of  the  features  of  the  Gloucester  Convention, 
and  the  President-elect  in  his  address  may  be  expected  to 
touch  upon  many  matters  that  are  of  primary  interest  to 
professional  photographers,  a  large  number  of  whom  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  attend  to  support  Mr.  Crooke,  whose  position  as  the 
greatest  portrait  photographer  of  our  time  gives  him  at  once 
the  power  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  great  deal  for  the 
advancement  of  his  profession. 

*  *  * 

Photography  iu  colours  having  had  its  cycle  of  worship  by 
the  leader-wri'ers,  has  of  late  almost  arrived  at  its  apotheosis, 
and  another  fetish  has  to  be  resuscitated.  This,  apparently, 
has  been  found  in  the  image  of  the  last  object  visible  to  a 
dying  person  being  impressed  on  the  eye.  Since  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  retinal,  or  Kuine,  purple,  and  its  capability 
of  being  impressed  by  external  objects,  there  have  been 
periodical  recrudescences  of  the  story  with  all  kinds  of 
embellishments.  The  Lancet  has  recently  been  taking  up  its 
lance  and  tilting  at  the  latest  account  given,  under  the  title  of 
“  In  Dead  Eyes”  in  a  London  paper.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  image  appeared,  not  on  the  retina,  but  on  the  iris  of  the 
eye,  and  not  in  one  instance,  but  in  hundreds,  the  exponent  of 
the  phenomenon  being  an  enthusiastic  photographer  and 
m  dieo.  He  had  never  seen  a  picture,  but  had  distinctly 
t raced  both  letters  and  objects  when  photographs  had  been 
tiken.  Considering  the  peculiar  lamellar  appearance  of  the 
s  irface  of  the  iris,  it  would  be  rather  remarkable  if  enlarged 
photographs  of  them  did  not  support  us.  In  the  present  case 
they  appear  to  have  done  such  simple  objects  as  capital  letters, 
Ac.  Thus  “  the  chief  scientific  paper  of  France,”  says  the 
paper  referred  to,  “  only  the  other  day  gave  full  particulars  of 
a  case  where  a  woman  who  died  in  one  of  the  hospitals  had 
t  ''o  numbers,  10  and  40,  mirrored  in  the  iris  of  her  eyes.” 
\\  hat  tli is  all  means,  if  there  be  any  real  foundation  at  all,  it 
i  impossible  to  say.  Probably  the  explanation  is  that  the 
r.tina  was  meant,  for  it  is  most  singular  how  the  three  leading 
terms  in  connexion  with  ocular  matters — retina,  pupil,  iris — 
a-e  confused  in  the  popular  mind. 

*  *  * 

There  is  an  article  in  a  receit  numbir  of  the  Journal  of 
Applied  Microscopy  iu  which  a  method  is  given  for  giving  an 


enduring  black  surface  for  tables  exposed  to  rough  usage  as  iu 
laboratory  work,  and  the  formula  on  the  face  of  it  is  60  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  the  accounts  given  of  its  durability  so  satisfactory, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  its  usefulness  will  be  equally  great  in 
photographic  work-rooms,  if  not  indeed  for  some  pieces  of 
photographic  apparatus.  The  method  is  in  use  in  the  Danish 
’laboratories,  and  was  described  by  Dr.  Julius  Hortman,  and 
Professor  Barnes  gives  the  actual  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
as  then  employed,  which  are  now  given  to  our  readers. 

Solution  No.  1. 

Copper  sulphate  .  125  grammes. 

Potassium  chlorate  . 125  „ 

Water  .  1000  „ 

Boil  till  solution  takes  place. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Aniline  hydrochloride  .  150  grammes. 

Water  .  1000  „ 

Or,  if  more  readily  procurable, 

Aniline  oil .  120  grammes. 

Hydrochloric  acid .  180  ,, 

Water  .  1000  ,, 

By  means  of  a  brush  apply  two  coats  of  solution  No.  1  while 
hot,  the  second  coat  as  soon  as  the  first  is  dry.  Then  apply 
two  coats  of  solution  No.  2,  anl  allow  the  wood  to  thoroughly 
dry.  A  coat  of  raw  linseed  oil  is  next  applied.  It  is  best  to 
use  a  cloth  instead  of  a  brush,  so  as  to  get  only  a  very  thin 
coat  of  the  oil.  Tne  desired  amount  of  polish  is  now  given 
the  wood  by  rubbing  in  the  oil.  In  the  treatment  with  the  oil 
the  deep  black  colour  is  partially  brought  out,  although  this 
does  not  uniformly  appear  until  the  table  has  been  thoroughly 
washed  with  hot  soapsuds.  This  takes  out  the  superfluous 
chemicals.  The  finish  thus  secured  is  an  ebony  black,  which  is 
permanent  and  very  highly  resistant  to  the  action  of  chemicals 
such  as  acids  and  alkalies;  even  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
having  little  or  no  effect  if  quickly  washed  off.  ....  “It  is  not 
only  possible  to  treat  new  table  top 3  this  way,  but  old  ones  take 
nearly  as  good  a  finish.  In  this  case  the  old  oil  or  paint  is 
planed  off,  and  the  surface  is  treated  as  new  wood.  The  tables 
in  the  bacteriological  laboratories  here  are  practically  in  as 
good  condition  to-day,  after  use  by  students  during  two  school 
years,  as  they  were  when  finished.” 

*  *  * 

Workers  in  wet  collodion  know  that  the  surface  of  a  glass 
plate  may  be  well  cleaned  and  thoroughly  washed  yet  be 
capable,  upon  development  of  an  exposed  film  upon  it,  of 
giving  ug’y  marks  and  smears  that  can  only  be  attributed  to 
some  impurity  within  the  surface  of  the  glass.  Similarly  the 
makers  of  Crookes’  tubes  know  that  such  surfaces  occlude 
gases,  and  do  not  readily  give  them  off  again.  Mr.  Chas.  F. 
Brush,  according  to  the  Chemical  News  last  week,  has  been 
w oi king  on  this  ground,  and  made  some  remarkable  discoveries, 
an  account  of  which  he  recently  read  before  the  Chemical 
Society  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  found  glass  surfaces  to  give- 
off  a  gas  for  several  hours,  a  gas  that  possessed  special  and 
unusual  characteristics.  Following  up  this  discovery,  he 
powdered  some  glass,  and  then,  exhausted  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
the  gas  occluded.  This  he  separated  and  examined,  and  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  a  new  and  entirely  unknown  gas,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  etherion.  Can  we  trace  to  etherion  the 
smears  and  streaks  so  familiar  to  old  wet-plate  hands  1 
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ANCIENT  TONING  METHODS. 

II. 

Turning  now  to  another  phase  of  the  question,  we  may  con¬ 
sider  how  far  the  bans  of  the  print  may  affect  the  question  of 
permanence.  At  the  period  when  gold  -  toning  was  first 
introduced,  and  previously,  plain  paper  prints  were  solely  in 
vogue,  plain,  at  least,  to  the  extent  that  the  “  high  ”  surfaces  of 
albumen,  gelatine,  or  collodion,  as  now  used,  were  then  un¬ 
known.  Various  methods  of  sizing  other  than  and  in  addition 
to  that  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  were  certainly 
employed,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  image  to 
the  surface  of  the  paper  and  counteracting  the  sunk-in  appear¬ 
ance  and  lack  of  brilliancy  that  followed  the  use  of  a  too- 
absorbent  medium.  But  in  no  sense  can  the  “  surface  ”  of  the 
papers  of  those  days  be  compared  with  any  ol  those  of  the 
present  day,  even  of  the  “matt  ”  kinds. 

Then  it  must  also  be  kept  in  view  that  the  paper  itself 
employed  in  those  days  was  considered  an  item  of  the  very 
highest  importance,  studied  carefully  not  only  as  regards  its 
mere  texture,  but  also  as  to  quality,  and  only  the  very  best 
qualities  of  the  best  makers  received  the  sanction  of  those  who 
knew  what  they  were  about.  This,  too,  was  in  the  days  of 
“  hand-made  ”  paper,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  only  pure 
linen  rags  were  employed,  and  in  selecting  any  one  of  the 
formerly  recognised  “  brands  ”  one  might  be  certain  of  at  least 
starting  with  a  reliable  basis  on  which  to  work.  At  the 
present  day  all  manner  of  materials  are  introduced  into  the 
paper,  and  provided  it  possesses  a  suitably  smooth  surface  so 
far  as  appearance  goes,  and  can  be  bleached  by  modem 
chemical  means  to  the  requisite  degree  of  whiteness,  it  matters 
not  what  unknown  impurities  it  may  contain. 

How  far  the  question  of  the  “  surface  ”  of  the  paper  may 
afiect  the  permanence  of  the  prints  may  be  studied,  first  of  all, 
by  looking  back  to  the  method  of  sizing.  The  thief  agents 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose  were  starch,  or  arrowroot,  and 
gelatine,  and  the  papers  of  various  makers  were  generally 
known  as  being  sized  with  one  or  other  of  these  substances. 
Of  the  later  recognised  brands  of  photographic  papers,  “  Rives  ’’ 
and  “  Saxe,”  the  former  was  an  arrowroot,  and  the  latter  a 
gelatine-s  zed  paper,  and  the  belief  prevailed  in  bygone  days, 
and  for  that  matter  does  still,  that  the  results  obtained  upon 
the  first-named  were  more  permanent  than  those  of  the  other. 
■Certainly,  looking  back  upon  old  prints  in  our  own  possession, 
all  these  that  have  kept  the  best  for  periods  of  twenty  and 
thirty  years  are  these  upon  “Rives  ”  paper,  and  those  of  the 
same  periods  that  have  hopelessly  faded  are,  without  exception, 
pictures  of  larger  size,  which,  from  the  character  of  the  tone, 
if  not  from  actual  knowledge,  are  upon  “Saxe.”  We  have 
before  us  as  we  write  several  small  prints  that  weie  made 
certainly  previously  to  1865  and  toned  to  a  purple-black 
colour,  which,  so  far  as  tone  is  concerned,  are  as  fresh  and 
bright  as  if  toned  yesterday,  though  the  whites  are  slightly 
yellowed,  but  very  slightly,  possibly  from  discoloration  of  the 
paper.  These  we  know  from  recollection  to  have  been  made 
upon  a  thin,  rather  high-surfaced  ‘  Rives”  paper  of  French 
make,  bearing  the  imprint  “  Marion,”  and  were  toned  with 
cither  the  carbonate  or  phosphate  bath,  or  probably  some 
by  each. 

But  to  return  to  plain  paper  and  the  possible  ettect  of  the 
sizing — it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  comparatively 
porous  surface  of  an  arrowroot-sized  paper  forms  a  less  favour¬ 


able  breeding  ground  and  has  less  hold  for  any  germs  of  decay 
than  the  harder  but  absorptive  surface  of  alumed  gelatine. 
The  latter  swells  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  and  a  iy 
chemical  substances  thus  absorbed  can  only  be  re-expelled  by 
the  comparatively  slow  process  of  diffusion,  w-hereas  in  the  case 
of  the  arrowroot  surface  the  removal  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  squeezing  a  sponge,  or,  as  we  have  heard  it  described 
once,  of  “  shaking  sand  through  a  riddle.”  This  brings  us  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  matter,  for,  if  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  sizing 
of  the  paper  can  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  amount  of 
care  requisite  in  its  treatment,  how  much  must  that  influence 
be  intensified  in  the  case  of  albumenised  or  emulsion  paper  ? 

There  lies  in  fact  the  difference  in  the  applicability  of  the  old 
processes  of  toning  to  modern  requirements;  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  taking  the  requisite  amount  of  care  in  treatment. 
A  process  that  may  be  perfectly  safe  in  the  case  of  plain  paper 
might,  and  no  doubt  would,  break  down  hopelessly  under 
apparently  similar  conditions  when  applied  to  gelatino-chlorlde, 
although  if  the  requisite  care  necessary  with  the  latter  paper 
had  been  exercised  the  result  would  have  probably  been  entirely 
different.  This,  of  course,  refers  solely  to  methods  which 
involve  in  themstlves  no  dangerous  reactions,  for  where  these 
enter  there  is  very  little  certainty  under  any  conditions  that 
permanence  is  secured. 

The  days  of  sulphur-toning  may  be  said  to  have  practically 
ceased  with  those  of  plain  paper,  and  the  outcry  against  fading 
commenced  with  the  era  of  albumen.  Why  ?  Simply  because 
in  the  first  place  the  additional  care  necessary  was  not  observed. 
Then  it  became  the  fashion  to  blame  the  uncertain  character  of 
the  albumen,  though  the  majority  of  people  laid  the  fault  to 
the  charge  of  the  hypo ;  indeed,  perhaps  hypo  throughout  all 
the  long  years  of  positive  printing  has  been  the  best  abused 
chemical  we  have.  But  even  albumen  prints,  as  has  been  con¬ 
clusively  proved,  do  not  necessarily  fade,  so  we  may  exonerate 
both  albumen  and  bypo,  and  lay  the  blame  of  all  to  pure 
carelessness. 

But  if  the  greater  holding  power  of  the  albumen  surface 
brought  the  need  fur  greater  care,  what  must  be  said  with 
regatd  to  gelatine1?  Without  referring  in  any  way  to  any 
chemical  action  that  may  go  on  between  the  silver  and  gelatine 
in  the  preparation  of  the  paper  beyond  saying  that  we  do  not 
think  under  proper  methods  of  manufacture  this  has  any 
dangerous  effect,  we  do  emphatically  express  the  opinion  that 
the  physical  nature  of  the  modern  surfaced  papers  is  the 
indirect  cause  of  so  much  of  the  want  of  permanence  complained 
of.  More  care — more  intelligently  applied  care — is  requisite  in 
the  ti'eatment  of  such  papers,  and  that  being  given,  we  have 
little  doubt  gelatine  prints  will  stand  as  loDg  as  plain  p>per  or 
albumen  prints  have  done.  But  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  some 
of  the  older  forms  of  toning  bath  or  modern  combined  “  bath,” 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  “game  is  worth  the 
candle  V’ 


Alleged  Fading-  of  Collodio-chloride  Prints.— Re¬ 
ference  has  recently  been  made  in  the  German  photographic  press 
to  the  yellowing  of  collodio-chloride  pictures,  and  two  quotations 
bearing  upon  the  subject  were  given  in  the  “Foreign  News  and 
Notes  ”  last  week.  In  England,  the  country  of  its  invention,  this 
process  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  most  permanent  of  all 
the  silver  printing  processes.  Theoretically,  because  the  collodion, 
unlike  albumen  or  gelatine,  does  not  form  a  compound  with  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver,  always  present  in  printing-out  paper ;  practically, 
because  fliere  are  thousands  of  collodio-chloride  prints  in  existence 
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made  thirty  and  more  years  ago  which  still  show  no  signs  of  dete¬ 
rioration,  notably  those  by  Mr.  George  Bruce,  of  Duns,  who  has 
used  no  other  process,  which,  by  the  way,  were  produced  on  paper 
u  made  in  Germany,”  and  long  before  its  commercial  manufacture 
was  attempted  here.  Why  then  do  the  present-day  prints  turn 
yellow  ?  Such  yellowing  cannot  be  due  to  the  collodion  per  se,  as 
that  has  no  affinity  for  silver ;  neither  has  the  sulphate  of  baryta  by 
itself,  with  which  the  paper  is  surfaced. 


Seeing  that  neither  the  collodion  nor  the  baryta  combines  with  the 
silver,  we  must,  of  course,  look  to  the  vehicle  with  which  the  baryta 
is  secured  to  the  paper.  If  that  be  gelatine,  or  anything  else  that 
forms  compounds  with  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  the  trouble  is  fully 
accounted  for.  Shortly  before  the  formation  of  the  German  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  ring,  we  coated  three  samples  of  German  paper, 
from  different  sources,  all  surfaced  with  “  baryta  ”  for  photographic 
purposes.  The  same  batch  of  emulsion  was  used  with  each.  One 
sample  became  yellow  in  a  few  days;  another  kept  its  whiteness  for 
a  fortnight ;  while  the  third  remained  white,  and  printed  and  toned  as 
well  as  it  did  at  first  after  being  kept  a  couple  of  months.  Now,  it 
may  well  be  assumed  that,  although  the  sample  that  quickly  de¬ 
teriorated  printed  and  toned  as  well  as  the  others,  when  it  was  first 
prepared,  the  prints  might  soon  turn  yellow  afterwards ;  but  that 
would  be  due  to  the  composition  of  the  coating  of  the  paper  itself ; 
that  must  not  be  charged  to  the  collodio-chloride  process.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  serves  to  show  how  completely  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
German  paper  ring.  Commenting  on  this  subject,  Herr  F.  Stoltze, 
in  the  Photographische  Chronik,  says  the  business  is  important  and 
lucrative,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  some  of  the  large  paper-makers  in 
England  do  not  face  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  photographic  paper,  and  win  the  business  for  this  country.  This, 
oming  from  a  German,  is  significant.  We  know  more  than  one  of 
our  large  paper  merchants  are  enthusiastic  photographers  :  is  it  not 
worth  their  attention  F 


Forgery  by  Photography. — Photography  from  its  earliest 
date  has  been  turned  to  account  in  forgeries,  or  rather  attempted 
forgeries,  for  they  have  been  quickly  detected.  The  art  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  more  largely  used,  and  more  legitimately  so,  in  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  forgeries.  Still  forgeries,  particularly  of  bank  notes,  are 
from  time  to  time  attempted;  but  more,  probably,  of  foreign  than 
English  notes.  Two  or  three  weeks  back  we  alluded  to  arrests  made 
at  Hounslow  in  connexion  with  the  alleged  forgery  of  Russian  and 
Austrian  notes  by  means  of  photogravure  and  other  photo-mechanical 
processes.  Last  Friday  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  both  the 
accused  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  awarded  seven  years’  penal 
servitude  each.  The  judge, ]Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  in  passing  sentence, 
said  the  prisoners  had  prostituted  their  abilities  to  the  most 
wickedly  dishonest  purposes,  and  they  must  be  made  an  example  of. 
A  warrant  is  out  for  the  arrest  of  a  third  person,  who  is  said  to  be 
the  principal  in  the  affair.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  by  the 
introduction  of  colours  in  bank  notes  and  cheques,  forgery  by  means 
of  photography  would  be  an  impossibility.  Orthochromatic  photo¬ 
graphy  has  dispelled  that  idea  long  ago. 


Fortifications  and  Photography, —A  few  months  back 
we  referred  to  the  “  craze  ”  there  was  in  Germany  for  pictorial  post¬ 
cards.  This  modern  mania  has  since  been  extended  to  other 
countries.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Standard  telegraphs 
that  all  post-cards  with  views  of  German  fortifications  have  been 
prohibited  in  Germany,  and  will  be  confiscated  if  found.  This  edict 
will  not  affect  us  much,  as  we  much  doubt  if  many  pictorial  post¬ 
cards  are  produced  here  for  sale  in  Germany  ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  coloured  lithos  made  in  Germany  for  sale  in  England,  views 
of  German  fortifications  would  not  be  of  much  value  or  interest  to 
any  one,  even  if  they  were  of  British  fortifications. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Our  Editor  deserves  well  of  the  profession  for  at  last  drawing 
close  attention  to  a  matter  which  undoubtedly  has  some  effect  upon 
the  portraitist’s  income  ;  I  allude  to  his  remarks  upon  the  “notorious 
free-portrait  dodge,”  regarding  which  he  is  a  little  more  self- 
restrained  than  the  Editor  of  Truth,  who  boldly  heads  an  article, 
extending  over  three  pag*s,  treating  of  the  matter,  “  The  Free- 
Portrait  Swindle.”  Possibly  our  Editor  has  a  healthy  dread  of  the 
law  of  libel  which,  in  Mr.  Labouchere’s  case,  has  been  uncomfortably 
often  invoked.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  well  that  the  leading 
organ  of  photography  has  raised  its  voice  against  one  of  the  most 
impudent  swindles  of  the  century.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  certain 
meed  of  praise  should  not  be  accorded  to  Tanquerey  for  having  dis¬ 
covered  the  deepest  depth  of  gullibility  to  which  human  nature  can 
descend.  To  prove  that  a  man  or  a  woman,  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  or  her  senses,  can  believe  that  any  one,  a  perfect  stranger,  would 
make  them  a  present  worth  4Z.  sterling,  stamps  the  man  as  a  genius. 
Possibly  the  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Detective  Department  at 
Scotland  Yard  sent  to  the  Standard  and  other  papers,  unmasking  the 
fraud,  will  be  of  benefit,  but  to  a  fool  and  his  folly  there  is  no  end. 
And  here,  too,  we  actually  have  Lady  Colin  Campbell  writing  to 
contradict  the  Chief  thus:  “  M.  Tanquerey  deserves  every  support, 
and,  as  he  is  unknown  in  Eugland,  he  has  adopted  a  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  means  of  advertisement !”  This  advertisement  must  be  worth 
a  thousand  pounds  at  least  to  the  man  Tanquerey.  If  every  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  kingdom  would  do  as  the  Editor  recommends,  write 
to  the  local  press,  exposing  the  natureof  the  free-portrait  “  scheme  ” 
(careful  Editor !),  the  nefarious  system  of  trading  upon  fools  would: 
be  put  a  stop  to. 

Having  now  stroked  the  Editor  the  right  way,  I  feel  called  upon 
to  reverse  the  process,  and  ask  him  what  he  mean3,  after  the  strong 
fashion  he  once  wrote  upon  the  matter,  by  writing  in  such  a  way  as 
to  actually  countenance  the  methods  of  the  publishers  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Letts  &  Co.’s  diaries.  Their  precious  method  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  quotation  given  (p.  642,  The  British  Journal  of- 
Photography).  After  stating  that  Messrs.  Letts  &  Co.  are  asking 
photographers  to  take  free  photographs  of  che  owners  of  the  book- 
on  presentation  of  a  coupon  placed  in  that  volume,  they  give  the 
firm’s  words  as  follows  :  “  The  owner  must,  between  January  1  and 
June  30,  1899,  present  the  volume  to  the  nearest  photographer,  who 
will  tear  out  the  coupon,  and,  having  taken  the  necessary  negative, 
will  supply  a  well-finished  copy,  free  of  all  cost,  of  carte  de-visite 
size,  or  on  payment  of  2s.  if  cabinet  size.”  Now,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  state  that,  if  a  photographer  has  so  flourishing  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  take  photographs  without  a  charge, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Messrs.  Letts  or 
any  other  firm  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  philanthropic  desires. 

I  heard  of  one  photographer  whose  intention,  upon  receipt  of  their 
circular,  was  to  demand  an  apology  for  the  insult,  coupled  with  the 
expression  of  the  writer’s  intention  to  kick  off  the  premises  any  one- 
who  should  attempt  to  make  such  an  offer  \n  propria  persona.  Yet 
it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  there  have  been  scores,  nay,  hundreds,  of 
professional  photographers  who  have  taken  up  the  “  agency.”  Yes, 
even  before  the  plan  was  introduced  of  making  a  charge  of  any  sort 
for  cabinet  pictures.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  here  am  I,  in 
company  with  others,  laughing  at  th^  gullibility  of  the  public  in 
swallowing  the  Tanquerey  free-portrait  bait  !  How  true  Sam 
Slick’s  dictum,  “  There  is  a  deal  of  human  natur,  &c.” 

Noting  the  editorial  remarks  upon  the  fugitiveness  of  the  rose 
tint  in  photographic  printing  papers,  it  may  be  observed  that 
excessive  rapidity  in  the  fading  of  such  tint  is  owing  to  either  parsi¬ 
mony,  ignorance,  or  carelessness.  There  are,  and  have  been  for 
years,  known  to  commerce  a  goodly  number  of  dyes  which  will 
retain  their  colour,  or  most  of  it,  for  a  lengthened  period.  Among 
the  best  of  these  will  be  found  the  alizarine  colours  and  an  alizarine 
sulphuric  acid  salt  should  answer  every  purpose  of  the  paper- 
maker.  If,  however,  he  elect  to  use  a  rosaniline  salt,  better  known 
as  magenta  or  f  uchsin,  his  wares  are  bound  to  perish  in  the  light, . 
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is  marvellous  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which  some  reds  will 
jcumb  to  strong  light.  I  can  vouch  for  a  case  where  a  lady,  with 
ik  ribbon  trimmings  to  her  bonnet,  during  a  call  she  made  upon  a 
end,  sat  near  the  window,  where  the  sun  caught  one  side  of  her 
id.  When  she  rose  to  finish  her  call,  the  bonnet  was  white  on  one 
[e  and  pink  on  the  other  (the  shaded)  side.  If  such  a  dye  was 
ed  in  photographic  paper,  the  effect  need  not  be  described. 

Earl  Crawford’s  speech  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  will 
ibably  mark  an  epoch  in  photograph-making.  The  faddists  of  all 
es  have  been  laughed  at,  yet  often  they  have  left  their  mark 
I  hind  in  imperishable  traces.  The  pre-Raphaelite  movement  was 
Ice  the  scoff  of  the  profession;  yet  what  has  it  not  done  for  art  F 
e  all  laughed  at  the  Greenery  Yallery  Grosvenor  Gallery,  but  who 
all  say  its  whimsicalities  have  been  without  influence  P  And  so — 
“  The  mud-like  thing 
Of  the  Linked  Ring  ” 

s  afforded  plenty  of  sport,  heightened,  as  it  has  been  by  the  super¬ 
ior  bathos  of  the  notorious  “Forewords.”  But  that  it  has  had  a 
st  influence  with  both  the  herd  and  its  keepers  a  glance  at  the  present 
>yal  Photographic  show  will  prove.  Of  all  the  lamentable,  dreary, 
aereal-looking  dens  that  I  ever  entered  where  art  was  supposed  to 
gn.  this  Exhibition  holds  first  place  as  regards  these  characteristics, 
e  make  merry  over  a  flock  of  sheep  following  their  leader,  but  what 
all  we  say  of  the  flock,  not  of  sheep,  rather  of  geese,  who  have, 
void  of  one  spark  of  originality,  run  after  Salon  methods  and 
bbeted  themselves  in  the  monstrosities  of  effects  and  absurdities, 
idities,  ignorance  of  decorative  effect,  or  unity  of  idea,  in  frames 
tv  to  be  seen  at  5a,  Pall  Mall,  The  President  has  put  his  foot 
wn ;  the  mud-like  thing  has  arrived  at  its  apogee,  and  for  the 
ture  we  may  hope  to  see  the  p-eeiseness  and  mechanical  effect, 
at  was  wont  to  characterise  so  many  of  the  older  photographs, 
ppily  blendtd  with  the  possibilities  suggested  by  the  Salon  work, 
lich  itself  this  year  is  so  much  superior,  as  it  is  further  removed 
)m  its  earlier  style.  The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  impos- 
)le  to  have  a  landscape  framed  and  hung  upside  down  and  labelled 
1  naval  review,”  as  has  been  done  in  the  present  Salon. 

Mr.  Sandell  is  an  excellent  plate- maker,  and  I  should  listen  with 
.p*Ct  to  anything  he  had  to  say  about  multiple  film  plates,  but  if 
is  correctly  reported  in  the  Journal  for  October  14, 1  should 
it  rely  upon  him  for  advice  upon  lenses.  He  is  reported  to  have 
id  that  “  the  rapid  rectilinear,  whilst  enjoying  good  definition  over 
e  whole  of  any  desired  plane,  is  less  capable”  (than  a  wide  angle) 
if  sharply  defining  a  series  of  planes.”  It  might  have  been  thought 
at  by  now  every  one  knew  that  definition  in  various  planes  was  a 
notion  not  of  the  curves  and  separation  of  a  lens’s  constituents, 
t  of  its  aperture,  and  that  alone.  Probably  the  reporter  has 
fitted  to  include  some  such  limiting  clause  as  “  when  used  at  full 
erture,”  on  the  occasion  of  his  delivering  the  above-quoted  dictum. 

That  the  “  policeman’s  lot  is  not  a  happy  one  ”  we  have  on  high 
thority ;  but  what  must  an  editor’s  be  when  he  haa  to  read,  under - 
md  (or  try  to),  and  answer  such  a  query  as  the  last  given  on 
stober  14.  How  the  sulphocyanide  toning  bath  is  made,  i.e.,  in 
lat  proportions  its  constituents  are  put  together,  as  given  in  this 
cry,  is  entirely  beyond  my  powers  of  comprehension,  yet  I  have 
id  it  several  times— forwards,  backwards,  and  sideways. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  crass  ignorance  of  the  photographer 
io  could  believe  that  the  putting  his  name  under  copies  of  his 
otographs  could  be  any  pecuniary  benefit  to  him,  yet  the  writer  of 
3  query  placed  immediately  above  the  one  just  referred  to  has 
idently  some  such  idea,  for  he  appears  actually  to  have  given  per- 
ssion  to  a  publisher  to  use  his  pictures  without  any  reward  or  pay- 
tit,  save  only  the  having  his  name  placed  as  producers  of  the 
ginal.  He  sells  a  batch  of  photographs  for  Is.  2d.  a  piece  and  no 
irge  for  copyright  fees.  Evidently  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Pyright  Union.  Gn  October  7  a  writer,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Copyright,”  does  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  advice  about  the  proper 
'■8  to  obtain  for  his  work.  Well,  to  begin  with,  he  will  find  it 
ficult  to  get  a  sufficient  fee  after  having  accepted  a  universal  half¬ 


guinea  ;  as,  further,  in  many  cases  it  is  an  amiable  weakness  of  some 
editors,  when  more  than  this  is  asked,  to  be  struck  with  the  holy 
horror  I  referred  to,  and  to  reply  about  the  “  usual  fee/’  &c.  They 
find  it  convenient  to  assume  that  there  is  such  a  recognised  thing  as 
“ the  usual  fee,”  and  there  isn’t!  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
the  learned  Hudibras  that  “  the  value  of  anything  is  just  as  much  as 
it  will  bring,”  and  so  it  is  with  copyrights.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a 
general  rule  ;  but,  where  a  subject  is  of  exceptional  interest,  and 
no  one  else  has  a  photograph  of  it,  the  value  must  be  reckoned  in 
guineas.  Take  the  examples  he  names.  There  may  be  a  dozen  photo¬ 
graphers  at  work  on  the  boatrace ;  hence  he  would  not  expect  to  get 
more  than  the  Copyright  Union  sum  or  fee  of  half-a-guinea,  where 
not  over  cabinet  size,  when  reproduced.  The  big  railway  smash 
taken  by  some  one  who  happened  to  be  near  by,  if  it  included  the 
sufferers,  would  be  a  case  of  many  guineas;  but  taken  at  a  time 
when  all  the  world  knows  of  it,  and  could  Kodak  it,  “  the  usual.’” 
The  Graphic  would  pay  well  for  any  fancy  study  it  accepted.  The 
recently  appointed  Bishop  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  would  come 
under  “  the  usual  ”  also,  unless  he  happened  to  have  figured  on 
the  Cannibal  Island  sovereign’s  menu  among  the  roti,  in  which 
case  a  fancy  price  would  be  given  by  the  big  weeklies,  if  no  one 
else  had  photographed  him.  Similarly,  if  the  anthropopbagistic  chief 
in  question  had  only  eaten  me,  “  the  usual.”  The  smaller  monthlies 
will  rarely  give  more  for  anything.  Finally,  if  “  Copyright  ’’chooses 
to  send  one  or  two  that  he  thinks  likely  under  cover  to  the  Editor 
for  me,  I  will  give  my  opinion,  if  he  marks  on  them  in  pencil  what 
he  thinks  they  should  be  worth.  Free  Lance. 

- 4 - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WRINKLES. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  little  is  understood  about  the  properties  an  I  com¬ 
position  of  the  various  articles  used  in  everyday  photography  by 
photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  and  photographic  dealers 
or  their  assistants.  I  suppose  being  able  to  obtain  all  the  articles  ready¬ 
made  in  these  days  accounts  for  a  lot  of  it,  as  in  the  old  wet-plate  days 
it  was  necessary  for  a  photographer  to  know  a  little,  at  all  events,  of  the 
scientific  part  of  his  business ;  but  now  he  buys  his  plates,  papers,  and 
chemicals  all  ready  for  use,  generally  with  full  instructions  enclosed.  If  he 
is  a  careful  man,  he  works  to  them  ;  but,  if  careless,  he  works  as  near  as  he 
thinks  he  will ;  should  anything  go  wrong  he  blames  the  materials  and 
changes  to  another  make.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  he  should 
know  much  about  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  dry  plates  and  emulsion 
papers,  as  it  is  almost  impossibla  for  the  average  photographer  to  make 
these  articles  himself,  requiring,  as  they  do,  expensive  machinery  and  a. 
large  amount  of  chemical  knowledge,  but  it  seems  strange  that  he  doea 
not  understand  the  main  principle  of  them. 

I  had  occasion  some  short  time  ago  to  call  at  a  large  photographic- 
dealer’s  for  a  packet  of  a  new  brand  of  collodio- chloride  P.0  P.  which  I 
wanted  to  try.  The  assistant  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  I  wanted ; 

he  went  to  inspect  their  stock,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  “We  have - 

and - ,”  mentioning  two  well  known  makers  of  gelatino-chloride.  I 

said,  “  They  are  gelatino-chloride,  I  want  collodio-chloride  ;  they  are 
made  with  gelatine,  I  want  a  paper  made  with  collodion.”  He  replied, 
“  We  only  keep  the  gelatine,  we  don’t  keep  the  chloride ;  ”  and  I  find 
this  is  a  common  mistake  with  most  amateurs  and  many  professionals. 
One  often  hears  the  remark  made,  “I  only  use  P.O.P.,  I  never  use  the 
chloride;”  or,  “  I  do  not  care  for  those  chloride  papers.  I  always  use 
albumen.”  And  very  few  seem  to  be  aware  that  printing-oat  papers,  of 
whatever  description,  are  of  necessity  chloride  papers,  as,  up  to  the 
present,  chloride  of  silver  is  the  only  silver  haloid  which  has  been  found 
suitable  for  printing-out  purposes,  the  difference  being  that,  with  albu¬ 
men,  the  chloride  is  formed  in  the  paper  itself,  while  with  collodio- 
chloride  and  gelatino-chloride,  an  emulsion  of  the  chloride  is  formed  in 
a  solution  of  collodion  or  gelatine,  and  kthe  paper  is  afterwards  coated 
with  this  emulsion. 

Another  stumtliog-block  to  many  is  distilled  water ;  the  question  is  often 
asked,  “  Are  not  boiled  water  and  distilled  water  the  same  ?  ”  and,  when 
told  “  No,”  the  reply  is,  “What  is  the  difference?”  Distilled  water 
certainly  is  boiled  water,  but  boiled  water  is  not  necessarily  distilled,  the 
latter  being  water  which  has  been  boiled,  and  the  evaporated  steam  con¬ 
densed  in  stills,  similar  to  the  way  spirit  is  distilled.  Many  photo¬ 
graphers  cannot  understand  the  necessity  of  using  distilled  water  in  toning 
baths,  and  often  ask,  “Why  is  it  necessary?”  Water  is  the  most 
universal  solvent  known,  and  consequently  is  never  found  in  a  pure 
state,  naturally,  rain  water  being  the  purest ;  but.  even  this  contains 
traces  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  and  other  impurities  of  the  atmosphere,  more 
especially  in  towns ;  ordinary  tap  water  generally  contains  carbonate  of 
lime  or  chalk,  sometimes  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  and  traces  of  iron, 
&c.,  which,  if  made  up  into  gold  solutions,  would  precipitate  the  gold,  and 
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reader  the  solution  useless,  the  idea  of  the  action  of  the  toning  bath 
being,  that  the  gold  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the  water,  is  precipi¬ 
tated  upon  the  print,  through  the  already  reduced  silver,  which  attracts 
the  gold ;  therefore  any  foreign  matter  which  attracts  the  gold  robs  the 
bath  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  noble  metal,  which  should  have  been 
received  by  the  print,  and  most  impurities  will  reduce  chloride  of  gold  to 
the  metallic  state,  as  it  is  a  very  unstable  salt,  hence  its  value  as  a 
toning  agent.  Of  course,  water  which  has  been  boiled  and  filtered,  if 
contaminated  with  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  is  very  much  purer  than 
ordinary  unboiled  water,  as  boiling  drives  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
enables  the  water  to  dissolve  the  lime,  consequently  the  lime  is  deposited  ; 
this  is  well  seen  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  “  furring  ”  of  kettles 
and  other  kitchen  utensils,  and  the  incrustations  of  boilers.  This  is 
known  as  temporarily  hard  water.  Sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  so  easily,  as  boiling  d  es  not  precipitate  the  sulphate,  which 
can  only  conveniently  be  removed  by  distillation.  This  is  known  as 
permanently  hard  water.  Well,  spring,  and  river  waters  are  contami¬ 
nated  with  the  different  strata  thuy  fiber  through  or  flow  over,  and 
sometimes  with  organic  matter  which  is  dissolved  by  the  water. 

I  have  known  amateurs  to  use  boiled  tap-water  for  making  up  toning 
solutions,  under  the  impression  there  was  no  difference  between  that  and 
distilled  water,  and  the  result  has  been  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
tone  their  prints,  as  the  whole  of  the  gold  has  been  precipnased  either  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle  which  holds  the  stock  solution,  or  in  the  toning 
dish.  Distilled  water  should  be  odourless,  tasteless,  and  unpalatable. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  another  article  which  is  sometimes  used  in  an 
unscientific  manner,  being  very  often  diss  jived  up,  and  used  at  once, 
which  is  a  great  mistake,  as  hypo  in  dissolving  makes  the  solution 
intensely  cold,  and,  if  used  in  that  condition,  does  not  have  the  proper 
effect  upon  plates  or  prints. 

Hypo  should  always  be  dissolved  a  day  or  two  before  using,  as 
it  frequently  deposits  sulphur,  and  other  impurities,  probably  accounting 
for  fading  and  yellowness,  and  in  addition  is  very  often  quite  acid,  a 
condition  which  generally  results  in  great  reduction  of  plates  or  prints  ; 
this  latter  fault  may  be  easily  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  use  a  strong  solution  of  hypo,  in  preference  to 
a  weak  one,  as  a  weak  solution  forms  an  insoluble  hyposulphite  of  silver, 
which  is  a  cause  of  trouble  later  on.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  forms  the  soluble  hyposulphite  of  silver,  which  is  easily  dissolved 
away  in  the  final  washing.  C.  T.  Sutton. 


SOME  RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  FLASHLIGHT  WORK. 

Since  the  introduction  of  flashlight  working,  by  means  of  projecting  dry 
magnesium  powder  or  such  in  combination  with  some  other  material  into 
a  flame  of  gas,  or  other  equally  suitable  radiant,  for  the  ignition  of  the 
powder,  it  may  be  said  that  very  little  attention  or  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  the  method  of  procuring  this  powerful  light  f  >r  photo¬ 
graphic  and  other  purposes,  and  no  doubt  the  great  simplicity  of  such 
operation  has  to  a  large  extent  arrested  any  further  attempts  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  improved  results.  It  was  not  long  after  the  gri  at  utility  of 
this  light  became  recognised  that  the  markets  were  almost  flooded  with 
contrivances  for  burning  dry  magnesium  powder,  these  contrivances  in 
almost  every  instance  took  the  form  of  some  hand  lamp,  and  if  any 
proof  were  wanted  of  utility  being  saciificed  to  portability  in  photography 
such  was  abundantly  provided  in  the  form  and  shape  of  these  toy  lamps, 
very  many  of  which  were  absolutely  of  no  practical  value  where  serious 
pLotography  bad  to  be  accomplished. 

These  hand  lamps  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  in 
which  there  was  provision  for  the  powder  being  burned  in  limited 
charges  of  one  flash  only  by  means  of  a  flame  of  gas,  and  those  in 
which  provision  was  made  for  a  succession  of  flashes  all  emanating  from 
the  same  central  point  or  flame.  In  each  case,  however,  these  hand 
lamps  all  burned  the  powder  at  the  same  contracted  point  or  area  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  flame.  Very  often  this  flame  area  was  not 
more  than  one  inch  in  circumference,  and  in  but  a  few  instances  were 
l  imps  made  where  such  went  beyond  two  and  a  half  inches,  the  result 
being  a  brilliant  fla'-h,  generally  in  an  upward  direction,  and  varying  in 
extent  according  to  the  height  of  the  flame  and  the  amount  of  powder 
consumed.  Among  the  earliest  of  my  experiments  in  conjuction  with 
Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  of  Glasgow,  was  the  blowing  of  dry  magnesium  powder 
into  quite  a  variety  of  gas  flames,  i.e.,  the  shapes  of  the  flames  were 
altered  in  order  to  discover  the  best  form  of  gasburner  for  not  only 
entirely  consuming  the  powder,  but  likewise  the  shape  of  the  flame  that 
yi'  Ided  the  most  suitable  light;  and  even  at  this  early  period  in  flash- 
li  ht  procedure  Mr.  Reid  tried  the  mixing  of  dry  magnesium  powder  with 
otner  ingredients,  a  practice  he  has  since  learned  from  experience  to  be 
a  most  disastrous  one,  and  which  he  would  never  now  think  of  doing. 

As  an  outcome  of  these  experiments,  it  was  abundantly  proved  that 
the  best  photographic  results  were  not  obtained  with  the  aid  of  any  flash 
that  emanated  from  a  contracted  point,  such  as  was  yielded  by  burning 
a  few  grains  of  powder  in  a  small  upright  flame  of,  say,  one  inch  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  but,  in  proportion  as  the  size  of  the  light  increased  laterally, 
so  likewise  were  secured  better  results  in  every  way.  This  was  first 


observed  by  the  use  of  a  flat  pan  *  ight  inches  long  by  about  three  incl.e 
broad,  having  a  piece  of  flannel  running  its  entire  length,  that  yielded  t  j 
flame  by  burning  methylated  spirits.  This  flat  pan  was  attached  to  th 
ni  zzle  or  escape  pipe  of  an  eight-ounce  wash  bottle,  containing  abou, 
half  an  ounce  of  absolutely  dry  magnesium  powder,  and  here  it  thoul]  [ 
be  expressly  noted  that,  when  this  form  of  lamp  is  being  used,  it 
imperative  that  nut  only  the  powder,  but  likewise  the  bottle  and  all  h 
tubes,  must  be  absolutely  dry  if  the  utmost  light  obtainable  is  to  W  1 
secured.  The  least  damp  will  materially  affect  the  success  of  this  fori 
of  working.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  care  be  observed  that  ever 
particle  of  the  lamp  and  its  connexions  is  scrupulously  clean  and  dry  i 
when  such  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  flame  from  a  spirit  pad  i 
an  eight-inch  pan  as  described,  a  light  of  extraordinary  power  is  obtaiue 
entirely  different  from  what  is  obtained  by  blowing  the  powder  into  a 
upright  flame  of,  say,  six  inches  in  height,  and  a  wash  bottle,  a 
described  many  years  ago  in  the  columns  of  The  British  Journal  oil 
Photography,  was  probably  the  best  flash  lamp  knovn  for  years,  an! 
one  that  I  still  continue  to  use  under  certain  circumstances  where  otht 
more  exacting  conditions  do  not  exist.  The  extended  pan  attached  t 
J  the  nozzle  of  the  wash  bottle,  however,  clearly  demonstrated  to  me  th 
advisability  of  producing  a  light  otherwise  than  from  one  fixed  or  centn 
point,  as  would  be  the  case  when  powder  was  projected  into  or  throug 
the  thin  flame  of  one  bat’s- wing  burner,  or  upright  into  a  column  t 
flame  yielded  by  a  Bunsen  burner.  This  led  to  the  employment  of  moi 
than  one  light  or  lamp  being  used  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  outcom 
of  which  was  the  yielding  of  a  more  or  less  crossing  of  light,  which  i' 
portraiture  at  least  required  considerable  practice  and  skill  to  wor 
effectively  so  that  the  one  light  should  balance  the  other  in  the  pr< 
portion  desired.  At  this  period  there  was  also  tried  (in  fact,  demonstn 
tions  were  given  by  its  means  before  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotlarj 
Photographic  Society)  the  burning  of  the  powder  in  conjunction  with1 
limelight  jet  in  an  enclosed  glass  case  three  feet  broad  by  five  feet 
height,  but  the  same  defects  were  apparent  under  these  conditions  : 
were  noticed  in  the  case  of  where  the  light  was  burned  from  a  too  centr 
point.  It  had  therefore  become  apparent  that  a  happy  medium  requin 
to  be  adopted  between  a  radiant  that  was  too  concentrated  and  the  u< 
of  two  or  more  rad  ants  that  were  at  varying  distances  from  each  othe 
This  led  to  a  fuither  series  of  experiments,  in  which  the  powder  wj 
consumed  at  a  number  of  nozzles  in  what  may  be  termed  close  proximi’ 
to  each  other,  all  the  lights  being  produced  at  the  same  moment 
time. 

This  was  accomplished  by  my  getting  a  gasfitter  to  cut  a  one-in 
brass  tube  into  a  length  of  twenty  inches,  and  boring  at  intervals  of  abo 
two  inches  holes  into  which  quarter-inch  brass  tubes  were  screwed  ;  o| 
half-inch  hole  was  then  drilled  in  the  side  and  centre  of  the  large  bri 
tube,  into  this  was  soldered  another  half-inch  brats  tube  about  six  incU 
long,  and  the  ends  of  the  large  tube  were  closed  with  metal  t  aps,  so  tl. 
no  air  could  escape.  On  to  the  ten  quarter  inch  pipes  were  screwed  lit 
metal  cups  in  shape  something  like  the  socket  of  a  candlestick  (in  fact; 
took  the  idea  from  a  candelabrum  which  burned  either  gas  and  candle  j 
Around  the  outside  of  the  metal  cups  is  a  narrow  gutter  into  which  e 
the  bottom  edge  of  an  asbestos  cone,  cut  to  the  size  of  the  circumftren. 
of  the  metal  cup  and  joined  together  by  a  wire  ring.  These  asbest 
cones  are  easily  made  by  cutting  a  sheet  of  asbestos  card  into  stri 
about  one  inch  wide.  The  cones  are,  when  the  lamp  is  going  to  be  usi 
saturated  with  methylated  spirit  and  slipped  over  the  metal  cups  ir 
their  gutters.  The  cups  then  receive  each  a  charge  of  dry  magnesiu  I 
powder;  a  light  is  then  applied  to  the  asbestos  cones,  and  a  good  stea, 
blow  through  a  long  length  of  rubber  tubing  (which  must  be  attached  I 
the  half-inch  blowpipe)  will  produce  a  light  that  certainly  astonishes  ! 
beholders,  even  those  having  some  experience  in  flashlight  worki : 
What  the  candle  power  of  this  form  of  magnesium  light  may  be  no  < 1 
can  say,  simply  because  it  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  powder  pla 
in  each  metal  cup.  The  light  produced  from  a  charge  of  thirty  grai 
in  each  cup  is  simply  tremendous,  and  with  such  any  ordinary  villa  coi: 
be  photographed  at  night.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  think  a  lamp  sunk 
to  the  one  I  have  described  was  mentioned  some  years  ago  in  which  co 
mon  tobacco  pipes  were  used  much  after  the  same  manner,  and  I  see 
reason  why  even  such  should  not  be  effective,  although,  doubtless,  th 
would  be  very  liable  to  get  broken. 

This  is  the  most  powerful  form  of  flash  lamp  I  have  ever  witnessed  ’ 
used  personally,  and  its  great  advantage  lies  in  its  portability,  for  prao 
cally  it  is  unbreakable  and  packs  into  small  compass,  at  the  same  ti  J 
there  is  no  spilling  of  spirits  for  the  cones  are  saturated  apart  from  13 
lamp  altogether. 

Being  desirous  from  time  to  time  of  overcoming,  or  at  least  reduci:, 
the  smoke  nuisance,  which  is  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  fla  - 
light  working,  I  somewhat  recently  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  r 
means  of  the  form  of  lamp  just  described;  but,  instead  of  blowing  13 
powder  by  means  of  the  mouth  and  lungs,  I  determined  to  try  the  effes 
produced  by  projecting  the  powder  into  the  flame  by  means  of  compresd 
gases.  Two  cylinders  of  gas,  the  one  hydrogen  and  the  other  oxyg , 
were  procured,  and,  in  order  to  secure  a  sudden  emission  of  gas  from  e 
cylinders,  fine  adjustment  valves  were  screwed  on  to  their  nozzles.  3|e 
brass  lamp  was  charged  and  lighted  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  rubr 
tubing  attached  to  the  nozzle  of  the  hydrogen  cylinder.  The  atmosphu?  i 
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must  be  stated,  was  fairly  dry  at  the  time,  and  the  moment  the  fine 
ljustment  tap  was  opened  an  immense  body  of  flame  burst  from  the 
,mp  that  was  quite  startling.  The  gas  was  at  once  turned  off  for  an 
.spection  of  the  amount  of  smoke  that  was  apparent;  it  cannot  be  said, 
owever,  that  this  method  of  carrying  the  powder  by  means  of  compressed 
is  did  effectually  burn  the  smoke,  although  it  was  apparent  that  an 
ppreciable  lessening  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  was  effected,  and  the  same 
as  noticeable  when  the  oxygen  cylinder  was  employed  ;  but  the  amount 
:  light  was  considered  superior  when  the  hydrogen  was  used.  An  im- 
Drtant  point  when  using  compressed  gas  is  to  provide  a  stop  cock  at 
ie  junction  of  the  half- inch  tube  with  the  main  tube,  by  means  of  which 
11  atmospheric  air  is  excluded  from  the  lamp  prior  to  opening  the 
j-linder  valve.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 


“FREE  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

s  the  City  of  London  Court,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  inst.,  before  Mr. 
ieHstrar  Wild,  the  case  of  Letts  versus  Oldershaw  was  heard.  The 
lalntiffs,  Messrs.  Charles  Letts  &  Co.,  3,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C.,  sued 
ae  defendant,  of  Leicester,  to  recover  11.  14s.  Gel.,  a  balance  of  account 
jr  almanacs  and  diaries  supplied.  The  plaintiffs’  representative  said 
dat  the  item  in  dispute  was  dated  November  25,  1897,  and  amounted  to 
l.  4s.  This  was  a  definite  purchase,  but  the  defendant,  after  five 
aonths,  wanted  to  make  some  returns,  which  the  plaintiffs  refused  to 
How  him  to  do.  The  defendant  said  that  the  almanacs  were  distinctly 
iought  on  sale  or  return,,  and  the  plaintiffs  had  refused  to  allow  him  for 
ertain  almanacs  which  he  had  returned.  It  wa3  the  custom  of  the  trade 
or  returns  of  almanacs  and  diaries  to  be  ma  ie  in  April.  The  plaintiffs’ 
epresentative  said  that  the  invoice  supplied  with  the  goods  distinctly 
tated  that  the  goods  were  sold.  The  defendant  said  that,  after  the  re- 
eipt  of  the  invoice,  ha  wrote  to  the  plaintiffs  calling  attention  to  the 
act  that  he  had  ordered  the  almanacs  on  sale  or  return.  It  was  denied 
hat  any  such  letter  was  received  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  defendant  said 
hat,  if  the  Court  wa3  against  him  on  the  question  of  sale  or  return,  he 
vished  to  point  out  that  part  of  the  order  was  obtained  by  a  fraudulent 
tatement  made  in  connexion  with  the  British  Almanac,  published  by 
ilaintiffs.  The  British  Almanac  contained  certain  coupons  by  which 
lersons  could  obtain  goods  from  the  advertiser  free.  Tfiere  were  coupons 
n  the  British  Almanac  by  which  a  purchaser,  upon  cutting  one  out  and 
^resenting  it  to  a  photographer,  could  have  his  photograph  taken  free, 
in  the  sample  almanac  shown  him  by  the  traveller,  the  name  of  a  ce’e- 
)rated  photographic  artist  of  Leicester  (Frank  Brown)  appeared.  Any 
)ne  purchasing  one  of  the  almanacs  and  taking  the  coupon  to  the  artist 
jould  have  his  photograph  taken  free.  Upon  seeing  the  name  of  the 
artist,  he  told  the  traveller  that  he  should  certainly  be  able  to  sell  a  large 
number  of  them.  When  the  almanacs  arrived,  he  found  the  name  of  a 
fourth  or  fifth-rate  photographer  on  the  coupons  instead  of  the  name  of 
Prank  Brown.  He  wrote  to  the  plaintiffs  about  the  matter. 

The  plaintiffs’  representative  said  that,  when  the  objection  to  the 
photographer  was  received,  they  agreed  to  allow  almanacs  for  1899  in 
exchange  for  those  of  1898,  and  to  this  they  (plaintiffs)  received  no 
reply.  The  traveller  who  took  the  order  was  simply  eng ;ged  on  com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Registrar  Wild  said  that  the  defendant  swore  the 
goods  were  ordered  on  sale  or  return,  and  he  must  have  the  evidence  of 
the  traveller  before  him.  The  plaintiffs’  representative  said  he  thought 
the  invoice  sent  to  the  defendant  would  have  been  sufficient.  Mr. 
Registrar  Wild  said  it  must  not  always  be  considered  that  such  invoices 
would  settle  matters.  The  defendant  had  sworn  that  he  sent  a  letter  to 
the  plaintiffs  containing  his  version  of  the  order,  and  his  evidence  as  to 
the  order  was  uncontradicted.  The  plaintiffs’  representative  said  he 
could  produce  a  signed  order  of  the  defendant’s  if  an  adjournment  were 
granted.  Mr.  Registrar  Wild  said  he  was  surprised  that  the  witness, 
knowing  what  the  defence  was  going  to  be,  had  not  brought  the  docu¬ 
ment  with  him.  The  defendant’s  expenses  from  Leicester  would  have 
to  be  paid  if  an  adjournment  was  granted.  The  case  was  then 
adjourned. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  PATENT. 

The  striking  increase  of  late  years  in  the  number  of  patents  granted  in 
connexion  with  photography,  an  increase  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
expansion  of  photographic  commerce  or  the  practical  developments  of 
original  scientific  research,  holds  out  the  possibility  of  a.  somewhat 
unpleasant  state  of  affairs  for  the  practitioner  of  the  immediate  future. 
Even  now  it  is  barely  possible  to  follow  any  branch  of  photography 
without  using  some  article  or  piece  of  apparatus  marked  “by  letters 
patent ;  ”  should  the  present  activity  of  the  patentee  continue,  there 
seems  every  likelihood  of  the  twentieth-century  photographer  being 
entirely  hemmed  in  and  assailed  by  patents  from  every  direction.  His 
business  will  be  conducted  by  the  employment  of  monopoly  articles, 
retailed  at  monopoly  prices,  a  most  undesirable  condition,  which  can 
only  result  in  strangling  enterprise,  and  thus  checking  commercial 
progress. 

If  the  Patent  Office  records  are  a  reliable  index  to  the  state  of  matters 
photographic,  we  are  now  enjoying  a  feast  of  original  photographic  dis¬ 
coveries  and  a  multitude  of  ideas  new-born  from  the  inventor  s  brain, 


Critical  examination  dispels  this  pleasing  and  optimistic  vision.  The 
growth  in  the  number  of  patents  granted  is  undoubted,  a3  the  following 
summary  will  show  :  — 


Year.  Patents. 

1856  . 20 

1866  .  33 

1876  . 23 

1886  .  86 

1896  .  170 


In  1856  onl;  twenty  patents  were  completed  ;  thirty-three  during  1866; 
whilst  in  1876,  a  time  of  good  trade,  the  amount  fell  to  the  earlier  figure. 
With  1886  we  come  to  the  dry  plate,  the  consequent  expansion  of  trade, 
and  a  jump  to  86;  finally,  in  1896,  not  including  photo-mechanical 
printing  methods,  the  total  is  170.  This  jump  between  1886  and  1896 
cannot  arise  from  a  genuine  inventiveness.  So  far  as  the  introduction  of 
new  processes  and  better  apparatus  is  involved,  the  periods  named  were 
not  behind  1896,  if  anything,  especially  1856  and  1866,  they  were  years 
of  greater  fertility.  The  increase  must  be  explained  on  other  grounds, 
these  being  the  growing  money  value  of  a  photographic  patent  and  the 
consequent  reluctance  of  inventors  to  forego  such  advantages.  Every 
trifling  improvement  is  therefoie  patented  which  in  former  times  would 
not  have  been  thought  profitable. 

Analyse  the  photographic  patents  of  the  last  few  years  and  these  facts 
will  be  evident.  A  large  class  consists  of  patents  for  minor  improve¬ 
ments  in  lenses,  cameras,  dark  slides,  dark-room  lamps,  shutters, 
printing  frames,  &c.  A  second  of  processes  and  apparatus  once  in  use 
but  long  forgotten,  and  repatented  in  the  hopes  of  a  slight  pecuniary- 
gain.  A  third,  and  small,  class,  of  distinctly  new  things,  this  last, 
though  small,  containing  the  greatest  number  dealing  with  the  same 
inventions.  For  instance,  under  zoetrop.s  and  kinetoscopes  in  1896  are 
twenty-four  patents. 

Surely  there  are  not  twenty-four  distinct  methods  of  producing  living 
pictures,  nor  twenty-four  original  inventors.  Tne  majority  must  be 
granted  to  persons  who  neither  originated  the  idea  nor  the  apparatus, 
but  have  introduced  some  modification,  that  may  be  no  improvement, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  profits  arisiag  from  the  sale  of  a 
marketable  commodity.  Perhaps  such  men  fulfil  in  part  a  useful 
function  in  financing  and  putting  on  the  market  inventions  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  seen,  though  it  is  questionable  if  this  service  could  not 
be  as  readily  performed  without  creating  a  monopoly  by  means  of  a 
patent.  Practically  these  twenty-four  patents  cover  the  whole  subject  of 
animated  photography;  it  is  now  a  monopoly  until  the  patents  lapse, since 
in  no  way  can  the  photographer  practise  it  without  risking  a  legal  action. 
The  original  inventor  is  also  shunted  out  by  the  remaining  twenty-three. 
In  theory  the  Patent  Office  exists  to  protect  the  man  who  has  spent  time 
and  money  in  perfecting  an  invention  of  general  utility  ;  actually,  it  leads 
to  the  creation  of  a  class  who  make  a  monopoly  by  exploiting  the  ideas  of 
individuals.  In  numerous  instances  the  inventor  sees  his  work  patented 
by  others,  depriving  him  of  all  pecuniary  reward,  and  oftentimes  of  his 
claim  to  be  the  originator  of  the  device.  This  has  happened  in. photo¬ 
graphy,  a  prominent  case  being  those  instruments  for  calculating  ex¬ 
posure.'  To  show  the  manner  in  which  the  patmt  monopoly  grows,  its 
course,'  evil  influence,  and  also  how  very  easy  it  is  to  deprive  photo¬ 
graphers  of  the  free  use  of  common  possessions,  I  will  trace  the  history  of 

the  exposure  meter.  ,  , 

The  first  to  start  the  idea  appears  to  have  been  Professor  Burton,  who 
in  1882  published  a  table  of  exposures  based  on  his  own  woik  ;  this  was 
soon  in  general  use.  Later  on,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Scott's  table  of 
comparative  light  values.  Burton  did  not  attempt  to  calculate  exposure  ; 
this  was  first  tried  in  this  country  by  W.  Goodwin  in  1885,  he  advocating 
the  use  of  an  actinometer  for  that  purpose.  Goodwin  first  made  a  trial 
exposure,  finding  that  his  sensitive  paper  required  ten  seconds  to  reach 
the  standard  tint ;  he  goes  on  : 

“  We  have  ascertained  the  correct  exposure  with  a  given  stop  on  one 
class  of  view,  with  light  of  given  quality,  but  now  suppose  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  altered.  Let  the  view  have  heavy  foliage  coming  close  up  to  the 
camera  th-  stop  be  a  larger  size  than  that  used  in  our  first  experiment, 
and  the  day  rather  dull.  The  table  tells  us  what  the  exposure  would  be 
with  this  stop,  on  this  view,  on  a  bright  day,  and,  if  the  actinometer  take 
twenty  seconds  to  reach  the  painted  tint,  then  we  must  double  the 

exposure  given  in  the  table.  . 

From  this  we  see  that  Goodwin  had  a  clear  idea  of  using  an 
actinometer  test  as  a  guide  to  exposure.  In  the  following  year  (1886)  Mr. 
A  S  Platts  published  more  complete  details,  giving  four  tables  of 
factors  and  stating  the  metood  of  calculating  any  exposure  from  these 
data  Platts  employed  a  subject  and  light  factor,  and  a  few  week-;  later 
I  Watts  suggested  displacing  this  by  an  actinometric  test  of  the  light 
previous  to  exposure.  From  the  publications  of  Burton,  Goodwin, 
Platts  Watts,  and  others  we  have  the  method  and  data  of  calculating 
exposure-  these  have  not  been  supplanted  nor  greatly  improved. 
The  next  step  was  the  publication  in  I8S8,of  Mr.  Ackland’s  Photographic 
Exposure  Scale ,  which  consisted  of  circular  logarithmic  scales  p  inted  on 
a  disc  to  calculate  the  exposure  by  mechanical  means.  I  cannot  trace  a 
patent  nor  find  any  description  of  this  instrument  although  it  ^as  0u 
the  market  in  1888.  In  the  same  year  the  first  pa'.ent  was  gr  rated  to 
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Hurter  &  Diiffield  for  the  actinograph,  a  slide  -  rule  instrument  on 
Platts’  principle  only  supplying  the  light  factor  of  Dr.  Scott  by  a  scale  of 
values  woiked  out  by  the  authors.  The  speed  scale  is  also  improved 
being  based  on  accurate  determinations.  The  authors  also  claim  the 
use  of  an  actinometer  in  place  of  their  light  scale.  This  patent  covers 
the  whole  ground,  and,  although  it  discovers  nothing  new,  the  manner  in 
which  the  details  are  worked  out  place  it  far  beyond  previous  efforts.  The 
next  patent  is  dated  1890  for  the  Watkins’ meter,  an  actinometer  instrument 
containing  nothing  photographically  new,  though  showing  considerable 
ingenuity  in  its  mechanical  arrangements.  These  two  patents  enclosed 
every  field  that  had  been  opened  up  by  investigators  from  Burton  to 
Ackland,  and  henceforward  no  person  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  information 
supplied  by  Platts  or  Goodwin  without  infringing  one  or  the  other. 
The  matter  has  thus  suddenly  passed  from  a  common  possession  to  a 
very  close  monopoly.  Subsequent  inventors,  traders,  &c.,  endeavour  to 
invade  this  monopoly  by  modified  instruments,  and  patent  after  patent  is 
granted  for  arrangement  which  to  the  common  intelligence  are  no 
different  from  the  originals,  each  patent  making  the  monopoly  still 
closer  as  against  the  outside  photographer. 

Any  interested  persons  may  be  satisfied  that  these  patents  contain  no 
single  idea  not  already  in  the  possession  of  photographers  by  reading 
and  comparing  the  literature  and  patent  specifications  tabulated  below: — 

Date. 

1882.  B  J  P. ,  p.  529  Burton.  Table  of  Exposure. 

1884.  Leon  Tidal.  Calcul  des  Temps  de  Pose.  Paris. 

1835.  B.  J .  P. ,  p.  184.  Goodwin.  Aids  to  Correct  Exposure. 

,,  ,,  p.  318.  Dr.  Scott.  Table  of  Light  Values. 

1886.  ,,  p.  288.  Platts.  Systematic  Exposure. 

,,  ,,  p.  370.  Watts.  Exposure  Tables. 

1888.  Photo  Neivs,  p.  242.  Ackland.  F xposure  Scale. 

,,  Harter  &  Driffield.  Patent  No.  5545. 

1890.  Watkins.  Patent  No.  1388. 

,,  B.J.P..  p  247.  Watkins.  Calculation  of  Exposure. 

,,  Competitive  Papers.  Exposure. 

,,  De  La  Baume  Pluvinel.  Le  Temps  de  Pose.  Paris. 

„  Gabriel  de  Chapel  D'Espinassoux.  Determination,  &c.  Paris. 

1893.  Wynne.  Patent  No.  10,617. 

,,  Watkins.  Patent  No.  14,364. 

,,  Photography,  p.  341.  Exposure  and  Exposure  Tables. 

1894.  Savage.  Patent  No.  3701. 

,,  Phillips.  Patent  No.  8515. 

,,  Watkins.  Patent  No.  25  000. 

■  1897.  English  Mechanic,  June  18.  Watkins.  Exposure  Meter. 

,,  B.  J.  A.  F.  B.  Taylor.  Universal  Exposure  Table. 

,,  Wall.  Dictionary  of  Photography. 

We  observe  what  happens.  A  useful  notion  is  given  to  photographers  • 
it  is  rapidly  developed,  and  is  on  the  high  road  to  being  perfected  when 
the  patentee  steps  in,  claims  it  as  his  own ;  the  originators  of  the  idea 
are  forgotten,  and  the  patentee  reaps  a  rich  harvest.  Of  one  of  these 
instruments  between  10,000  and  20,000  have  been  sold,  representing 
some  50002.  to  10,0002.— an  item  of  importance.  Add  to  this  the  returns 
from  all  other  photographic  patents,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  serious 
a  tax  on  industry  these  monopolies  may  become. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  patentee  supplies  the  photographer  with  a 
useful  instrument  at  a  fair  price,  which  he  could  not  make  himself,  and 
thu3  effects  an  economy  and  facilitates  practical  operations.  This  is 
only  partly  true,  since  it  is  common  knowledge  that,  when  a  patent  runs 
out,  competition  always  brings  down  the  price  of  the  article.  In  general 
patent  articles  are  sold  at  monopoly  prices,  and  for  this  reason  alone  they 
should  not  be  granted  in  the  present  reckless  manner.  As  we  see  from  the 
•  xposure  meter  and  the  kinetoscope,  not  only  a  single  instrument  but 
every  department  of  a  subject,  can  be  covered  by  patents,  one  overlapping 
the  other.  The  claims  in  the  specifications  are  so  sweeping  that  later 
inventors  with  improved  instruments  cannot  sustain  their  claims  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  law  being  such  as  it  is;  hence  we  have  the  common  result 
that,  when  once  patented,  no  improvements  are  introduced  until  the 
patent  rights  are  void.  Stagnation,  which  in  commerce  means  retro¬ 
gression,  is  a  natural  consequence. 

Assuming  every  advance  in  photography  is  to  be  patented,  it  requires 
but  little  foresight  to  recognise  that  such  an  overloading  with  monopolies 
must  crush  out  the  life  of  photographic  trade.  The  day  of  the  patent 
has  certainly  gone  by,  for  the  conditions  of  modern  industry  allow  the 
inventor  to  find  sufficient  recompense  in  other  ways.  No  man  is  re 
qaired  to  give  his  inventions  free  to  the  world  at  large;  an  article  that 
meets  a  demand  will  always  find  a  ready  sale,  perfect  machinery  and 
the  power  of  rapid  distribution  giving  the  inventor  a  means  of  establish¬ 
ing  himself  beyond  fear  of  harmful  competition.  To  assume  men  need 
the  protection  of  a  patent— a  protection  it  does  not  give— to  spur  them 
on  to  invent  and  develop  inventions  is  an  assumption  contrary  to  facts. 

I  holography  gives  it  the  lie,  for  its  history  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  men  who  have  given,  without  restriction,  time,  wealth,  and  labour 
towards  perfecting  processes  and  adding  to  its  resources.  Such  high 
traditions,  perhaps,  lead  us  to  expect  too  much  in  the  future,  which  pro¬ 
mises  a  considerable  descent  from  these  high  ideals  of  truth  for  the  sake 
c.  truth  alone.  John  A.  Bandall> 


PROGRESS  IN  RADIOGRAPHY. 

[Knowledge.] 

When,  at  the  end  of  1895,  Rontgen  reported  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  upon  the  photographic  action  of  those  invisible  rays  he  was  then 
working  with,  he  could  hardly,  perhaps,  have  anticipated  the  widespread 
interest  that  was  evinced  upon  the  subject,  or  the  extensive  work  that 
has  been  done,  and  is  being  carried  on,  throughout  the  world. 

Probably  few  discoveries  have  been  of  so  much  service  to  scientific 
workers  in  general,  or  have  claimed  such  universal  attention,  as  that  of 
the  properties  of  the  Rontgen  rays. 

The  selective  transmission  of  the  rays  being  their  prominent  feature, 
the  most  powerful  aid  was,  of  course,  given  to  the  medical  practitioner, 
especially  to  the  surgeon,  in  localising  accurately,  and  without  the 
slightest  pain  or  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  any  foreign  body  in  the 
system,  especially  if  that  body  be  of  a  dense  nature,  such  as  lead  or 
steel. 

Radiography  has,  therefore,  become  quite  a  recognised  addition  to 
hospital  work  and  to  surgeons,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  hospital  has 
not  been  so  equipped,  systematic  work  of  diagnosis  has  been  undertaken 
for  its  physicians  by  the  college  or  other  scientific  institution  in  the 
same  town.  Two  sets  of  Rontgen-ray  apparatus  were  also  provided  for 
the  Soudan  expeditionary  force. 

The  benefit  derived  by  Rontgen’s  discovery,  both  to  the  doctor  and  to 
the  patient,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Many  a  patient,  having  had  a 
foreign  body  somewhere  in  his  system,  or  sustained  a  bone  fracture,  has 
afterwards  left  the  hospital  showering  blessings  upon  the  surgeon  for 
having  utilised  the  radioscopical  or  radiographical  method  for  extraction 
or  coaptation. 

Every  part  of  the  human  skeleton  has  now  been  successfully  dealt 
with  radiographically,  the  amount  of  definition  obtainable  depending 
upon  the  proximity  of  the  part  in  question  to  the  skin,  and  therefore  to 
the  plate.  As  the  thickness  of  the  tissues  through  which  the  rays  have 
to  pass  increases,  so  their  transparency  diminishes,  but,  according  to 
Batelli,  not  at  an  equal  or  uniform  rate,  while  Vandevyver  has  shown 
that  the  necessary  exposure  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  thickness  of  the 
object,  and  also  depends  on  the  distance  (and  not  on  the  square  of  the 
distance)  between  the  focus  tube  and  the  sensitive  plate. 

Not  only  have  X-ray  pictures  of  the  various  portions  of  the  body  been 
taken  at  successive  exposures  and  fitted  together,  but  Dr.  W.  J.  Morton 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining,  at  one  exposure,  a  life-size  radiograph  of  the 
entire  skeleton  of  a  full-grown  living  woman — a  most  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  and  a  striking  picture— even  the  heart  and  other  soft  tissue  organs 
being  visible.  The  apparatus  employed  was  a  twelve-inch  coil,  worked 
from  a  lL7-volt  circuit.  The  distance  of  the  focus  tube  from  the  plate 
was  four  feet  six  inches,  and  the  time  of  exposure,  including  stoppages, 
thirty  minutes. 

In  reviewing  the  work  done  by  medical  practitioners  in  this  im¬ 
portant  and  fruitful  field  for  X-ray  work,  the  number  of  successful 
cases  would  make  by  far  too  long  a  list  to  be  adequately  dealt  with  now. 
It  is  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  luxations,  and  in  the  detection 
and  removal  of  the  various  calculi  and  other  foreign  growths  and  deposits, 
that  the  most  useful  work  has  been  done.  Under  the  best  adapted 
working  conditions  of  apparatus  for  any  particular  case,  the  surgeon  can 
examine  with  ease  the  exact  condition  of  a  fracture,  or  can  ascertain 
how  far  reduction  and  fixation  have  been  satisfactorily  performed,  even 
without  disturbing  any  necessary  splints  or  bandages.  No  difficulty  is 
experienced  with  the  former  if  they  are  made  of  wood  or  aluminium,  or 
with  the  latter  provided  they  are  not  soaked  with  lead  lotion,  or  dusted 
with  iodoform,  both  of  which  are  impervious  to  the  rays. 

Until  some  twelve  months  ago,  the  accurate  localisation  of  different 
foreign  bodies  in  the  system  was  a  difficult  matter.  This  question,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  taken  up,  particularly  by  Mr.  Payne  and  Dr.  Mackenzie 
Davidson,  and  methods  have  been  devised  whereby  the  examination  of 
any  case  by  the  surgeon  has  been  much  simplified.  That  of  Dr. 
Davidson  deserves  attention,  as  it  is  so  simple  and  ingenious.  With  the 
necessary  apparatus  the  exact  position,  to  one  hundredth  of  an  inch,  of 
an  object  can  at  once  be  found,  the  complicated  geometry  required  by 
some  other  methods  being  simplified  down  by  the  apparatus  itself  and 
reduced  to  the  application  of  callipers  and  a  divided  scale.  Two  ex¬ 
posures  are  made  with  the  focus  tube  shifted  through  a  certain  distance,  I 
and  the  mechanical  factors  are  reconstructed  by  the  employment  of  fine 
threads,  the  position  of  which  corresponds  to  the  path  of  the  X-rays. 
Fortified  with  this  beautiful  method,  the  surgeon  can  now  deal  with  many 
cases  in  much  shorter  time  than  was  hitherto  possible,  and  interesting 
reports  have  come  to  hand  of  the  localisation  of  bullets  in  the  brain  and 
eye,  besides  many  other  results. 

With  regard  to  the  various  calcareous  deposits  in  the  system,  localising 
the  vesical  calculi  has  been  from  the  first  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  position  of  the  kidneys— close  to  the  vertebral 
column— the  depth  of  the  cavity,  and  the  thickness  of  overlying  tissue, 

it  was  thought,  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work,  impracticable  to  obtain 
a  radiograph  of  renal  calculi,  although,  in  the  Lancet  for  July  11,  1896, 
a  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  J.  MacIntyre  of  his  having  found,  radio¬ 
graphically,  a  deposit  in  the  position  of  the  kidneys  which,  upon 
operation,  proved  to  be  a  calcareous  mass.  A  more  interesting  case, 
however,  of  renal  calculi  is  reported  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Leonard,  the  age  of  the 
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patient  being  nineteen  years.  The  radiograph  was  made  with  a  twenty 
minutes’  exposure,  with  the  anti-cathode  of  the  vacuum  tube  placed 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  inches  from  the  plate.  An  eight-inch  spark  coil 
was  used.  The  successful  operation  performed  proved  the  correctness 
and  value  of  the  diagnosis. 

Amongst  the  many  advances  that  have  been  made  in  radiographing 
'the  soft  tissues,  MM.  Remy  and  Contremoulin  report  having  devised  a 
process,  based  on  the  deposition  of  chromate  of  silver  within  the  tissues 
of  anatomical  preparations,  which  gives  striking  results  in  respect  of 
mapping  out  the  structure  of  the  soft  parts,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
bones  are  more  distinctly  marked  out  than  they  previously  have  been,  so 
that  sesamoid  bones  hitherto  unknown  have  been  discovered. 

The  action  of  Rontgen  rays,  however,  is  not  only  manifested  in  such 
■cases  as  instanced  above.  Experiments  show  that  they  exert  an 
influence  upon  the  epidermis  of  the  skin  if  exposed  to  them,  sometimes 
■causing  local  inflammation,  and  this  action  may  occur  even  deep-seated 
within  the  tissues.  The  heart  also,  in  some  eases,  appears  to  be  affected 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  rays,  insupportable  palpitations  and 
violent  and  irregular  heart-beats  being  produced,  necessitating  the  com¬ 
plete  sheltering  of  the  heart  by  a  thick  metal  shield. 

In  chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  other  departments  their  pro¬ 
perties  have  been  discovered  and  applied.  Their  application  to  the 
•defection  of  false  gems  is  now  well  known,  and  a  good  deal  about  other 
allied  results  are  obtained  which  open  up  interesting  fields  for  investi¬ 
gation. 

Turning  to  the  practical  methods  of  working,  one  finds  that,  in  the 
main,  apparatus  of  the  same  principle  as  that  used  at  the  first  stages  of 
the  work^  is ^ used  now.  The  improvements  and  modifications  have  been 
made  principally  in  the  domain  of  constructive  detail  rather  than  by 
employing  different  methods.  The  induction-coil  method  of  exciting  the 
X-ray  tube  is  still  used  by  the  majority  of  workers,  some  of  whom  use 
coils  giving  as  much  as  eighteen  or  twenty-inch  length  sparks  in  air, 
although  this  by  no  means  infers  that  successful  work  has  not  been  done 
or  cannot  be  done  with  coils  of  far  smaller  magnitude.  Coils  giving 
three  or  four-inch  sparks  in  air  are  quite  sufficiently  large  for  obtaining 
perfect  radiographs  of  the  extremities  of  the  body,  such  as  the  hand,  the 
ulna  and  radius,  or  the  tibia,  while  the  writer  has  produced  several  good 
pictures  of  the  adult  chest  with  only  a  three-inch  spark.  In  general 
hospital  work  and  practice,  however,  the  average  size  coil  used  is  an 
eight  or  ten-inch  one,  and  with  this  available  spark-length  all  the 
necessary  radiographic  and  radioseopic  work  is  done,  and  pictures  of 
most  of  the  deep-seated  hard  and  soft  tissues  are  obtained.  For  photo¬ 
graphic  work  a  small  frequency  of  interruption  at  the  contact  breaker  is 
best,  while  high  frequency  is  more  advantageous  for  direct  fluorescent- 
screen  work.  The  question  of  adapting  the  contact  breaker  of  a  coil  to 
give  the  rates  of  frequency  required  under  different  conditions  of  working 
has,  therefore,  occupied  much  time.  Mercury  contact  breakers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  have  been  devised,  and  with  arrangements  to  vary  the  rate 
of  frequency  of  the  make  and  break.  Undoubtedly  this  form  of  break 
possesses  a  great  advantage  over  the  ordinary  spring  form,  as  with  it 
there  is  no  danger  of  what  is  known  as  “  jamming  ”  between  the  two 
connecting  surfaces,  which  takes  place  sometimes  in  the  ordinary  break, 
and  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  primary  of  the  induction  coil.  Mercury 
breaks,  however,  are  troublesome  to  work,  and  the  resulting  vapour  very 
poisonous,  of  course.  A  great  point  is  to  have  the  mercury  and  the 
connecting  platinum  point  perfectly  clean,  and  to  assure  that  the  latter 
enters  and  leaves  the  former  with  a  perfectly  vertical  motion.  Spa:  king 
is  much  decreased  by  so  doing. 

The  form  of  induction  coil  made  by  Apps  or  Apps-Newton  has  pro¬ 
bably  up  to  the  present  been  the  most  efficient  one  in  use,  but  it  bids 
fair  to  be  surpassed  by  a  coil  recently  patented  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Davis,  and 
which  is  now  about  to  be  put  on  the  market.  By  a  special  ebonite  disc 
plan  for  the  insulation  of  the  secondary  coil,  the  spark  is  considerably 
increased  for  the  same  amount  of  wire.  In  an  experimental  coil  there 
were  from  thirty  to  forty  sections,  each  about  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch 
thick,  making  a  total  width  of  just  over  six  inches.  With  this  coil,  and 
using  only  three  accumulators  giving  six  volts  in  all,  a  continuous  thick 
spark  of  ten  inches  was  obtained.  One  advance  with  the  above  arrange¬ 
ment  of  insulation  is  that  the  secondary  can  be  wound  right  down  upon 
the  tube  insulating  the  primary. 

When  working  with  an  induction  coil  great  care  has  to  be  taken,  of 
course,  not  to  pierce  the  insulation,  as  that  would  be  fatal;  moieover, 
the  recharging  of  the  necessary  batteries  is  always  a  trouble,  unless  one 
is  near  a  charging  station,  or  can  get  over  the  difficulty  at  home,  and 
these  drawbacks  are  increased  very  considerably  when  military  field  work 
or  other  expeditionary  work  is  being  undertaken,  and  there  is  no  possible 
chance  of  getting  things  rectified  once  they  go  wrong. 

The  Wimshurst  machine,  as  an  exciter  for  X-ray  tubes,  possesses 
many  advantages  over  the  coil  in  some  respects,  and  will  probably  be 
utilised  much  more  in  certain  eases  and  localities.  That  Wimshurst 
machines  are  quite  efficient  for  working  X-ray  tubes  under  all  conditions 
•and  for  all  purposes  has  been  proved  by  several  investigators.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wimshurst,  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  capabilities  of  the  many-sized  machines  in  the  inventor’s 
possession.  These  results  have  shown  that,  provided  the  diameter  of  the 
plates  is  not  less  than  twenty  inches,  very  excellent  and  uniform 


fluorescent-screen  illumination  is  obtained,  the  rays  emitted  from  the 
tube  in  use  being  of  good  penetrating  value.  A  tube  which  previously 
had  been  found  to  be  best  adapted  for  a  six-inch  coil,  worked  admirably 
on  a  machine  with  four  plates  of  twenty  inches  diameter.  Using  higher 
resistance  tubes  upon  larger  machines,  and  inserting  in  the  circuit  a 
small  spark  gap  suitable  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  tube  (the  gap  varying 
from  one-half  inch  to  one-and-a-haif  inches)  much  better  results  still 
were  obtained.  Further,  the  work  with  a  Wimshurst  machine  proceeds 
noiselessly  and  without  the  flickering  in  the  tube  so  often  noticed  with 
coils.  Tne  working  also  entails  no  more  trouble  than  the  mechanical 
turning  of  the  plates. 

At  first  sight  the  Wimshurst  machine  does  not  seem  so  portable  as 
the  induction  coil,  but  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  necessary 
important  accessory  of  the  latter,  viz.,  the  battery  and  the  trouble  it 
incurs,  the  relative  portability  of  the  machine  is  much  increased. 
Furthermore,  the  Wimshurst,  with  ebonite  plates,  gives  better  fluo¬ 
rescent-screen  results  than  glass,  and  ebonite  is  practically  unbreakable  ; 
the  prime  conductors  can  also  be  much  reduced  in  size  and  capacity 
without  affecting  the  efficiency  for  X-ray  work.  Considering,  then,  that 
rapid  radioseopic  work  upon  the  field  of  battle  is  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance  than  radiography,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  so  long  as  the 
minimum  size  of  plates  is  attained,  and  the  machine  made  as  compact  as 
possible,  it  should  prove  of  very  great  value  to  the  army  surgeon. 

There  only  remains  one  more  important  practical  item  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  namely,  the  vacuum  tube  for  exciting  the  X  rays.  In  principle 
this  remains  the  same  as  the  “  focus  ”  form  originally  introduced  by 
Professor  Jackson,  of  King’s  College,  in  which  the  cathode  rays, 
emanating  from  the  cathode,  impinge  upon  the  anode  or  anti-cathode 
and  are  scattered  out  through  the  glass  as  Rontgen  rays.  Two  diffi¬ 
culties,  however,  presented  themselves.  Firstly,  under  different  condi¬ 
tions  of  working  and  different  spark  lengths,  the  one  tube  with  its  one 
degree  of  exhaustion  and  one  value  of  resistance  could  not  be  adapted. 
Secondly,  upon  continued  working  it  was  found  that  the  exhaustion,  and 
therefore  the  penetrating  value  of  the  tube,  increased,  so  that,  finally,  in 
spite  of  repeated  heatings  by  a  flame  so  as  to  increase  the  pressure  inside, 
the  resistance  of  the  tube  was  so  high  that  discharge  could  not  take 
place  under  the  same  conditions  it  was  originally  selected  for. 

These  difficulties  have  been  overcome  chiefly  owing  to  the  persistent, 
patient  work  of  Mr.  A.  A.  C.  Swinton,  whose  results  upon  the  modus 
operandi  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  and  also  upon  the  conditions  affecting 
the  emissions  of  X-rays  have  proved  of  very  great  importance  in  the  work. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  Swinton  found,  with  experimental  tubes  made 
in  his  laboratory,  that  if  the  anode  of  the  tu  .e  be  so  arranged  that  the 
distance  between  it  and  the  cathode  could  be  adjusted,  then  a  ready  and 
very  simple  means  was  at  hand  whereby  the  resistance  and  penetration 
could  be  altered  to  suit  the  varied  conditions  imposed.  Tne  nearer  the 
anode  is  placed  to  the  cathode  the  higher  the  resistance  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  higher  the  penetration  of  the  tube,  and  vice  versa.  In 
moving  the  anode  of  a  tube,  however,  the  point  of  origin  of  the  X-rays 
is  also  moved  for  each  adjustment,  which  is  certainly  a  disadvantage, 
especially  when  a  difficult  radiograph,  requiring  a  lengthy  exposure,  is 
being  taken.  While,  therefore,  taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Swinton’s  very 
useful  principle  of  varying  the  distance  between  anode  and  cathode, 
Dr.  Dawson  Turner,  in  conjunction  with  the  writer,  has  reversed  the 
arrangement  by  making  the  cathode  moveable  and  keeping  the  anode 
fixed;  and  has  added  a  further  modification  in  that  the  cathode  is 
adjusted  by  magnetic  means,  so  that  movement  may  be  made  easily, 
without  disturbing  the  tube  at  all,  while  it  is  in  any  desired  position.  If 
the  tube  is  constructed  so  that  the  cathode,  in  its  movement,  glides  in 
and  out  o;  the  side  annex  blown  in  the  bulb,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  proximity 
to  the  glass  throughout  its  movement,  it  is  found  that  the  latter  has  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  resistance  of  the  tube  than  mere  movement  to 
and  fro  when  the  cathode  is  quite  out  into  the  bulb  space,  and  affects  it 
in  the  reverse  way ;  that  is,  the  nearer  the  cathode  is  to  the  anode  the 
lo.ver  the  resistance,  and  this  increases  as  the  cathode  is  gradually  drawn 
back  inside  the  annex.  The  above  modifications  for  the  variation  in  the 
penetration  in  the  tube  are  certainly  an  advance  over  the  older,  uncertain 
methods  of  potash  tubes,  Ac. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  fact,  first  suggested  by  Professor  S.  P.  Thomp¬ 
son,  that  the  higher  the  atomic  weight  of  the  anode  the  higher  the 
penetration  of  the  tube,  a  further  advance  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie  Davidson,  in  the  use  of  osmium  as  an  anode.  The  scarcity 
of  the  metal,  however,  is  the  one  great  drawback  to  its  use. 

Little  has  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  fluorescent  screen.  Potassium- 
platino- cyanide  and  barium- platino-cyanide  are  almost  the  only  salts  used, 
as  nothing  has  yet  been  found  to  approach  them  in  efficiency.  The 
latter  is  preferred  on  account  of  the  ease  in  working  it.  The  salt  now 
obtainable  is  by  far  purer  than  that  of  two  years  ago,  consequently 
screens  are  made  with  much  moie  uniform  and  brilliant  surfaces. 

Mention  must  be  made,  however,  of  the  great  assistance  screens  offer 
in  shortening  the  time  of  exposure,  especially  of  the  more  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  body.  The  salts  fluorescing  green,  however,  such  as  bariurn- 
platino-cyanide,  are  by  no  means  so  active  as  calcium  tungstate,  which 
fluoresces  blue,  and  which  has,  therefore,  a  greater  photographic  activity. 
Placing  the  fluoresc’ng  surface  of  the  screen  in  contact  with  the  film  of 
the  plate,  the  exposure  is,  in  some  cases,  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  the  time 
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otherwise  required.  Special  plates,  however,  give  the  best  results,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  eliminate  the  granulation  of  the  screen. 

What,  now,  is  the  mechanism  producing  Rontgen  rays?  Do  they 
consist  of  molecular  streams,  or  are  they  of  the  nature  of  vibrations 
transverse  or  longitudinal?  Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  host  of 
hypotheses  and  tbeories  that  would  demand  much  more  space  than  is 
here  possible  to  discuss  adequately. 

Experiments  by  Rontgen,  Batelli,  and  others,  have  tended  to  show 
that  Rontgen  and  cathode  rays  are  of  the  same  nature,  but  that  the 
former  constitute  only  part  of  ihe  latter.  The  clear  distinction,  however, 
between  actual  similarity  is  expressed  by  the  absolute  non-deviation  of 
Rontgen  rays  in  a  magnetic  field,  while  this  phenomenon  is  a  strong 
characteristic  of  cathode  iays.  The  numerous  reseaich.es  by  Swinton  and 
others  seem  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  molecular  nature  of  cathode  rays, 
and  to  prove  that  they  consist  of  electrified  atoms  or  ions  in  rapid  pro- 
giesfive  motion,  while  the  general  opinion  of  phvsicists  seems  to  be 
settlicg  towards  a  wave  or  ether  theory  for  the  Rontgen  rays.  The 
difficulty  of  formulating  a  perfectly  satisfactory  theory  is  great,  however, 
when  i  ne  has  to  contend  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  direct  proof  of 
reflection,  refraction,  or  even  polarization  of  the  rays.  If  polarization 
could  be  proved  it  would  simplify  matters,  as  it  would  show  the  vibrations 
to  be  trans\ersal.  The  three  principal  hypotheses  under  discussion  at 
the  present  time  are  Firstly,  the  ultra  corpuscular  theory,  by  Professor 
J.  J.  Thomson  ;  secondly,  that  the  rays  are  transverse  ether  waves,  and 
of  such  t  xcessively  shortwave  hngths  that  they  are  an  extreme  case  of 
ultra  violet  light ;  thirdly,  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  G.  Stokes,  that  they 
consist  of  transverse  waves  in  the  same  manner  as  light  waves,  but  that 
tffiy  diller  from  the  latter  in  that  they  do  not  form  regular  trains  of  wave¬ 
let-  Half  a  million  or  more,  on  the  average,  in  each  train — but  are  solitary 
waves,  each  *•  train  ”  consisting  of  but  one  or  two  wavelets  at  the  most. 

The  first  of  these  theories  is  truly  a  startling  one,  for  it  assumes  that 
the  atoms  of  ordinary  matter  can  be  pulverised  into  still  finer  particles, 
und  that  evtn  solid  bodies  may  be  penetrated  by  the  flight  of  such  sub- 
atoms  travelling  with  enormous  velocity.  It  also  opens  up  the  question 
of  the  divisibility  cf  the  atom,  which,  to  say  ihe  hast  of  it,  is  an  amazing 
one  to  face. 

StokeT  theory  amounts  to  this :  —That  cathode  rays  consist  of  nega¬ 
tively  charged  missiles,  shot  in  showers  like  hedge-firing,  from  the 
negative  electrode  against  a  target  (the  anti-cathude),  which  receives  and 
-uddeuly  ar-ests  them ;  and  that  the  Rontgen  rays  are  due  to  the 
independent  pulses  propagated  through  the  ether  when  the  advances  of 
itheir  negative  charges  are  thus  abruptly  stopped  or  altered.  Tne 
radiaton  from  the  target  reaches  the  object  which  is  being  skiagraphed 
as  an  undulate  n  coi  si.-ting  of  irregular  pulses. 

This  vie'.',  ban  been  advanced  by  Johnston  Stoney  in  analysing  these 
liar  undulations  and  resolving  them  into  trains  of  waves  of  different 
wave-lengths,  among  which  waves  of  short  wave-length  are  abundant  if 
the  hedge  i . ring  has  been  sufficiently  violent  aud  irregular.  The  object 
will  then  be  opaque  to  the  longer  waves,  but  transparent  to  the  short 
ones,  and  .the  Bdotgen  effects  follow.  This  explanation  tends  to  bring 
Stokes’  theory  Into  agreement  with  the  above  theory  of  Sagnac  and 
rays  are  of  the  nature  of  light  waves,  but  with  excessively 
fchort,  ultra- violet  wave-lengths.  Jajies  Quick. 


THE  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  P.O.P 
I. 

n  upon  us  agaiD,  the  consideration  of  any  scheme 
ill  economise  light  is  worthy  of  the  time  devoted  to  it.  it  is  pro- 
:  ltd  beie  tO(  ive  an  actual  record  of  some  experiments  that  were  con- 
m  March  last,  arid  to  offer  some  comments  on  the  possibilities 
in  some  cases,  notably  one,  complete  success  re- 
the  process  has  been  repeated  on  a  commercial  scale  with  great 

satisfaction. 

It  m.ty  premised  that  the  aim  of  the  (xperiments  was  to  produce, 
:•  diwet  dr  vel  >pm< nt,  a  colour  which  in  itself  should  be  acceptable  as  a 
Ci.  and  alio  with  the  idea  of  entirely  obviating  gold  toning, 
t  Ci  -cribcd  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Paget  Company,  has 
put  in  the  han  1  <>f  tlx-  professional  photographer  a  great  power  ; 

to  it.  The  preliminary  bath  of  potassium 
C  ning  effect  on  the  gelatine,  that  great  care  is 
tlie  paper  throughout  the  operations  ;  the  judgment 
t  at  which  to  atop  development  is  not  easily  attained, 
;  the  developer  to  that  of  the  gold  bath  is  a  con- 
uder&tion  the  professional  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

Ihe  o)der  pi  «eia  of  l»r.  Liesegang’e,  in  which  a  partially  punted  proof 
develop*  I  more  in  the  direction  aimed  at  by  the 

PT*iori1  U D<  in  ft  difficulty.  By  this  means  it  is 

•1-  o  n  colour,  very  suitable  for  some  subjects 
but  obvmu-u  out  of  'i  leation  with  other*.  A  portrait  printed  in  green 
would  be  nil  absurdity,  or,  at  least,  would  not  meet  with  approval  from 

the  following  experiments  were  started,  it 
•vn  with  a  strong  oonviolhm  that  purple  tones  could  not  be  expected 
without  recourse  to  gold  toning,  and  *.l  a:  eoms  to  be  substantiated  by 

■  arm  ho  a  or  sepia  was  aimed  at,  and 
lr  h.  in-  kiio.vn  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public’  and 
to  have  the  addfld  ad  Ullage  of  the  approval  of  those  who  strive  for 


artistic  effects.  Incidentally,  other  results  were  also  attained,  which 
suggest  further  possibilities  not  within  the  present  scope. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  experiments,  six  negatives  were  selected  of 
medium  printing  power,  and  prints  made  iu  batches  of  Bix  at  a  time, 
and  developed  at  once.  The  developer  in  each  case  was  flowed  directly 
over  the  dry  print  without  any  preliminary  bath  whttever,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  development  the  print i  were  transferred,  without  inter¬ 
mediate  washing,  to  an  ac'd  fixing  bath  containing  hypo  and  potassium 
metabisulphite. 

First  set  of  prints.  The  six  frames  were  exposed  simultaneously  to 
bright  diffused  light  on  the  usual  priming  board  of  a  commercial  portrait 
studio  f  r  sixty  seconds.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  printing  value  of  the 
light,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  date  was  March  13,  and  time  three  p.m. 

No.  1.— Developer  :  Water,  3  ounces ;  dry  pyro,  3  grains  ;  to  whioh 
was  added  10  minims  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate. 
The  result  was  unexpected.  The  print  immediately  rushed  up  into  full 
detail,  and,  as  the  action  was  much  too  rapid  for  any  judgment  to  be 
formed,  it  was,  at  the  end  of  thirty  seconds,  transferred  to  the  fixing 
bath.  After  fixation,  it  proved  to  be  a  green  print,  similar  to  one  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  slower  method  of  development  by  gallic  acid,  but  very  flat 
and  unequal,  owing  to  the  enormous  speed  of  development.  It  was  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  large  proportion  of  potassium  bichromate  was  the  cause 
of  the  quick  development,  and  so  a  weaker  solution  was  prepared  con¬ 
taining  only  10  grains  of  potassium  bichromate  to  20  ounces  of  water. 
This  strength  is  meant  in  all  subsequent  remarks  where  the  “  bichromate 
solution  ”  is  referred  to. 

No.  2. — Developer:  Water,  3  ounces;  dry  pyro,  1  grain;  bichromate 
solution,  20  minims.  Tnis  seemed  to  be  more  on  the  right  track.  Four 
minutes  were  occupied  in  development,  and  a  good  sepia  colour  was 
the  result,  but  the  print  lacked  vigour,  and  was  discoloured  in  the  high 
lights  by  the  long  development,  probably  on  account  of  the  small  quantity 
of  pyro  present. 

No.  3. — Accordingly,  the  pyro  was  agaia  increased  to  1  grain  per 
ounce.  Developer :  Water,  3  ounces ;  dry  pyro,  3  grains ;  bichromate 
solution,  20  minims.  Time  of  development,  oae  minute.  The  resulting, 
print  was  of  a  good  bro-vn  colour,  bat  flit  and  somewhat  unequal. 

No.  4. — Developer:  Water,  3  ounces  ;  dry  pyro,  3  grains  ;  bichromate' 
solution,  15  minims.  Time  of  developmf-m ,  one  and  a  half  minutes. 
The  result  was  a  very  good  colour,  but  still  somewhat  unequal  and  with 
slight  discolouration  in  the  high  lights.  There  was  still  apparently  too 
much  bichromate  in  the  developer,  and  accordingly  it  was  reduced  for — 

No.  5. — Developer  :  Water,  3  ounces  ;  dry  pyro,  3  grains  ;  bichromate 
solution,  10  minims.  Time  of  development,  two  minutes.  Tnis  balance 
of  pyro  and  bichromate  gave  a  perfect  result,  the  col  >ur  being  an  excel¬ 
lent  brown.  Development  proceeds  steadily,  and  full  detail  and  density 
appeared  before  any  discolouration  of  the  higher  lights  set  in.  The  colour 
was  even  throughout,  with  no  tendency  to  double  colours,  as  in  some  of 
the  trials. 

No.  6.— Developer  :  Water,  3  ounces;  dry  pyro,  3  grains;  bichromate 
solution,  5  minims.  Apparently  no  useful  end  was  served  by  cutting 
down  the  bichromate  to  this  smaller  proportion.  The  print  was  good, 
and  the  time  of  development  was  two  and  a  half  minutes,  but  the  colour 
was  much  redder  than  No.  5  ;  in  fact,  more  suitable  for  subsequent  gold 
toning.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  from  the  six  prints  was  that  potassium 
bichromate  is  an  accelerator  of  development,  and,  further,  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  colour  of  the  print. 

Another  set  of  six  prints  was  exposed  next  day  on  the  same  negative. 
There  was  at  the  time  (noon)  a  bright  diffused  light  between  showers, 
and  an  exposure  of  five  minutes  was  given  iadoors  close  to  ground  glass 
windows.  Tne  developer  was  compounded  with  a  view  to  trying  the  effect 
of  the  presence  of  an  acid  sulphite.  Accordingly  the  following  solution 
was  made  up  : — 

Pyro  Solution. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 

Soda  sulphite .  2  „ 

Acid  citric  .  100  grains. 

Pyrogallol . . .  90  ,, 

No.  7. — Developer:  Pyro  solution,  3  ounces;  bichromate  solution,  201 
minims.  Development  was  stopped  at  the  end  of  fifty  seconds,  but  with 
very  unsatisfactory  results.  The  print  was  very  red,  and  general  dis¬ 
colouration  had  set  in  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  miking  it 
worthless. 

No.  8. — Developer:  Pyro  solution,  1  ounce  ;  water,  2  ounces  ;  bichro¬ 
mate  solution,  20  minims.  Time  of  development,  60  seconds.  Similar 
result  to  No.  7,  but  a  much  weaker  print  and  more  unequal. 

No.  9. — For  this  print  the  bichromate  was  omitted  altogether,  developer 
being  3  ounces  of  the  pyro  solution.  Sixty  seconds  still  sufficed  for  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  result  was  a  distinctly  red  print,  much  stronger  than 
the  previous  two,  but  the  veiling  in  the  high  lights  was,  as  before,  very 
pronounced. 

No.  10. — Developer :  Pyro  solution,  3  ounces  ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  6 
drops.  Time  of  development,  2  minutes.  In  this  print  the  resulting 
colour,  or  rather  colours,  are  most  peculiar.  There  are  yellows,  reds, 
browns,  and  even  purples  visible,  but  the  general  veiling  is  still  very  great. 

No.  11. — Developer:  Pyro  solution,  3  ounces;  bichromate  solution,  50' 
minims;  glacial  acetic  acid,  50  minims.  Time  of  development,  60' 
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seconds.  This  gave  a  bright  sepia  print  inclining  to  yellow,  but  very  flat 
and  discoloured. 

No.  12. — Developer:  Pyro  solution,  3  ounces;  sulphuric  acid,  6  drops; 
soda  acetate,  10  grains.  Time  of  development,  2  minutes.  A  strong 
red  print  but  very  unequal  in  density,  and  with  still  a  large  amount  cf 
discolouration. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  from  this  second  set  was  that  the  probable 
reason  of  so  much  flatness  and  discolouration  was  great  over-exposure, 
and  it  is  possible  that  working  on  the  same  lines  with  largely  diminished 
exposure,  decent  prints  might  have  been  obtained,  but  as  the  results 
were  far  below  the  standard  of  the  first  set,  the  acid  sulphite  developer 
was  not  proceeded  with.  Another  set  of  prints  were  now  exposed  on  the 
same  negatives  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  first  set :  time, 

1  p.m.  ;  exposure,  15  seconds. 

No.  13  was  developed  for  4  minutes  in  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid,  and  as  no  image  was  then  visible,  20  minims  of  bichromate  solution 
were  added.  At  the  end  of  6  minutes  there  was  still  no  visible  image, 
and  it  was  not  proceeded  with  any  further.  Evidently  very  under¬ 
exposed  for  this  particular  developer. 

No.  14 — Developer:  Saturated  solution  gallic  acid,  2  ounces ;  bichro¬ 
mate  solution,  100  minims.  This  gave  no  image  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes.  Twenty  minims  of  ten  per  cent,  so  ution  of  potassium  carbonate 
were  then  added  and  a  slight  image  began  to  show.  At  the  end  of  seven 
minutes  another  40  minims  of  ten  per  cent,  solution  potassium  carbonate 
were  added,  and  the  speed  of  development  was  thereby  accelerated.  Ten 
minutes’  development,  however,  only  produced  a  strong  red  print  with 
slight  veiling  and  was  no  adequate  reward  for  the  long  time  spent  in 
•developing. 

No.  15.— For  this  print  recourse  was  had  to  the  usual  metol-quinol 
developer  in  use  for  negative-making,  taking  1  ounce  of  metol-quinol 
solution  ;  water,  ounce  ;  and  ten  per  cent,  solution  potassium  carbonate, 
HO  minims.  (One  ounce  of  the  metol  -  quinol  solution  contained 
roughly  2  grains  metol ;  2J  grains  quinol ;  1  grain  potassium  bromide, 
and  the  usual  preservatives. )  Development  occupied  fifty  seconds  and 
the  resulting  print  was  certainly  curious  if  not  satisfactory.  The  highest 
lights  were  distinctly  purple  in  colour,  the  half-tones  greenish -grey,  and 
the  deepest  shadows  a  red-brown. 

No.  16. —Developer  :  Metol-quinol  solution,  1  ounce;  water,  1  ounce  ; 
tno  accelerator.  Much  the  same  result  as  No.  15,  but  there  was  less 
discolouration  of  the  higher  lights  and  the  shadows  were  a  brighter  red. 

No.  17. — Developer:  Metol-quinol  solution,  1  ounce ;  water,  1  ounce  ; 
bichromate  solution,  20  minims  ;  ten  per  cent,  solution  potass  bromide, 
20  minims.  Four  minutes’  development  gave  no  image  and  20  minims 
of  ten  per  cent,  solution  potassium  carbonate  were  added  with  no  result. 
At  five  minutes  another  40  minims’  ten  per  cent,  solution  potassium 
•carbonate  was  added  and  development  then  commenced.  At  seven 
minutes  another  20  minims  of  accelerator  was  deemed  necessary,  and 
development  was  stopped  at  eight  minutes.  The  result  was  a  fairly 
bright  print  with  a  little  general  fog.  Tne  colour  was  green  but  not  nearly 
so  acceptable  as  the  green  obtained  by  Dr.  Liesegang’s  method. 

No.  18  is  a  curiosity  indeed.  Developer :  Metol-quinol  solution,  7 
drachms  ;  ten  per  cent,  solution  potassium  carbonate,  1  drachm  ;  ten  per 
cent,  solution  potassium  bromide,  1  drachm  ;  water,  1  ounce.  The  course 
•of  development  was  altogether  too  rapid  to  watch ;  but  the  print  was 
withdrawn  at  the  end  of  one  minute,  and  proved  on  fixation  to  be  similar 
in  appearance  to  a  silver  print  that  had  by  mistake  been  left  printing  in 
the  sunlight  for  several  days.  It  was  bronzed  in  all  directions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  deepest  shadows,  which  retained  a  purply  brown  colour. 
•On  examination  by  transmitted  light  it  showed  as  a  perfect  negative,  but 
much  too  dense  and  thick  for  any  useful  purpose.  Possibly,  experiment 
in  the  way  of  modification  of  the  exposure  and  of  the  metol-quinol  de¬ 
veloper  might  lead  to  the  elucidation  of  a  useful  means  of  making  direct 
reversed  negatives;  but  this  is  foreign  to  the  aim  of  the  present  trials. 

The  next  set  of  six  were  exposed  for  90  seconds  in  good  shade  light  at 
3.30  p.m. 

No.  19.— Developer  :  Sat.  sol.  gallic  acid,  2  ounces ;  dry  pyro,  2  grains. 
Six  minuted  development  produced  a  very  undei-exposed  image,  but  quite 
clean  in  the  lights. 

No.  20. — Developer  :  Same  as  No.  19,  with  the  addition  of  10  minims 
of  bichromate  solution.  Much  more  detail  was  obtain. d  in  4  minutes’ 
development,  but  still  very  under-exposed. 

No.  21. — Developer  :  Sat.  sol.  gillie  acid,  2  ounces  ;  dry  hydroquinone, 

2  grains.  Similar  in  every  respect  to  No.  19,  but  apparently  more  under¬ 
exposed. 

No.  22. — Developer:  Sat.  sol.  gallic  acid,  2  ounces;  dry  amidol,  2 
grains.  In  10  seconds  the  image  was  fully  up,  but  lacking  in  density. 
Sixty  seconds’  development  only  resulted  in  an  indistinct  weak  image, 
buried  in  general  fog. 

No.  23.— DevelopeT :  Sat.  sol.  gallic  acid,  2  ounces;  dry  metol, 
2  grains.  With  only  one  minute’s  development  this  gave  a  very  fine 
print  of  good  brown  tone.  The  whites  remained  very  pure,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  an  inclination  towards  a  somewhat  harder  print  than  a 
printed-out  image.  Altogether  a  very  successful  print. 

^  No.  24.— Developer :  Sat.  sol.  gallic  acid,  340  minims;  glycerine, 
-50  minims  ;  soda  acetate,  15  grains  ;  water,  340  minims.  Full  detail 
was  obtained  in  one  and  three-quarter  minutes,  but  apparently  txposure 


had  been  too  great,  as  there  was  a  general  flatness  and  veiling  of  the 
lights,  whilst  the  shadows  had  no  intensity.  The  colour  was  an  un¬ 
pleasant  nondescript,  inclining  towards  brown. 

W.  E.  A.  Drinkwateb. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  CALCIUM  CARBIDE. 

The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  acetylene  has  pushed  the  demand  for 
calcium  carbide  so  close  to  the  present  limit  of  available  Bupply  that  the 
questions  of  increased  productive  capacity,  the  future  output,  and  probable 
price  of  this  new  and  important  material,  assume  a  definite  international 
interest.  It  is  understood  that  the  use  of  acetylene,  and  consequently 
the  consumption  of  carbide,  has  increased  some  whit  more  rapidly  in 
America  than  in  Europe,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  output  at 
Niagara  Falls,  the  home  demand  has  rather  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
supply.  The  latter  may  practically  be  also  said  of  Europe,  at  least  of 
Germany,  which  country  obtains  almost  its  entire  supply  of  carbide  from 
Switzerland,  notably  from  the  great  works  at  Neuhausen. 

The  whole  carbide  industry,  so  far  as  Central  Europe  is  concerned,  is 
now  in  a  transition  stage,  and  the  conditions  of  supply  and  price  are 
likely  to  be  greatly  modified  by  the  increased  production  of  next  year. 
The  most  important  accession  will  probably  come  through  the  operations 
of  the  great  combination  headed  by  the  Schuckert  Electrical  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  at  Nuremberg,  which  expects  to  have  in  operation 
during  the  course  of  next  year  the  fallowing  carbide  factories  :  — 

Horse-power. 


Electrical  Works,  Lonza,  at  Gampel  (Wallis) .  2500 

Electrical  Works,  Hofsland,  at  Sarpborg,  Norway .  5000 

Bosnian  Electrical  Company,  lajce,  Bosnia .  8000 

Sode.e  Espagnole,  Brega  (Catalonia)  .  2500 


The  aggregate  annual  product  of  these  four  plants  is  estimated  at 
20,000  tons,  capable  of  generating  211,896,000  cubic  feet  of  acetylene. 
Besides  these,  the  Aluminium  Industry  Company,  of  Ntuhausen-on- 
Rhine,  has  this  year  increased  its  capital  to  640.U00Z.  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  7500  horse-power  plan;  at  Land-Gastein,  in  Austria.  All 
these  establishments  will  employ  the  original  process,  by  which  the  lime 
and  carbon  are  smelted  t  gather  by  the  heat  of  an  electric  current. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ENAMELS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

M.  Bertbelier,  ceramist,  of  Lyons,  points  out  that  hitherto  photographic 
enamels  have  been  mide  on  plates  of  enamelled  copper  of  somewhat  high 
price,  or  on  plates  of  porcelain  in  very  limited  sizes,  in  consequence  of 
the  deformation  of  porcelain  in  baking. 

His  invention  has  for  its  object  an  improve  1  application  of  transparent 
or  coloured  glass  plated  with  enamel,  or  with  opal  on  one  or  both  sides, 
for  the  production  at  a  low  price  of  improved  photographic  enamels, 
imitating  the  said  enamels  on  porcelain,  but  capable  of  being  also 
employed  for  window  panes  and  the  like. 

The  improved  application  of  these  enamelled  or  opal-plated  glass 
plates  and  the  like,  for  the  imitation  of  emmels  on  porcelain,  is  rendered 
possible  by  devitrifying  completely  or  incompletely  the  glass  forming  the 
backing  of  the  enamel  or  opal  after  this  enamel  or  opal  has  received  its 
decoration,  by  any  suitable  means.  This  total  or  partial  devitrification 
is  effected  by  heating  the  plates  or  the  like,  in  order  to  bring  the  enamel 
or  the  opal  to  the  necessary  temperature  to  cause  the  verifiable  colours 
forming  the  decorative  design  to  impregnate  themselves  therein,  after 
which  the  glass  forming  the  backing,  having  r.  ached  a  point  approaching 
fusion,  is  suldenly  ooled  by  caudng  the  fire  of  the  furnace  to  fall,  and 
becomes  devitrified,  without  breaking,  by  an  annealing  produced  by  a 
gradual  cooling  during  a  certain  number  of  hours,  the  duration  of  the 
annealing  varying  according  to  the  degree  of  devitrification  wi.ich  it  is 
desired  to  obtain,  or  according  to  the  season  in  which  the  operation  is 
carried  out,  or  according  to  the  thiikness  and  the  nature  of  the  glass 
constituting  the  backing  of  the  enamel  or  opal. 

This  glass,  devitrified  in  this  manner,  yields  products  resembling 
enamels  on  porcelain  plaques  or  plates,  because  devitrified  glass  is  a 
product  which,  by  its  molecular  constitution,  approaches  the  nearest  to 
porcelain  in  beauty,  colour,  solidity  and  soncrity. 

It  may  also  be  printed  out  that  these  improved  enamels  may  be 
obtained  at  a  reduced  price,  and  also  in  dimensions  much  greater  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case  with  enamels  on  plates  of  tnamelled  copper  or 
plates  of  porcelain. 

These  improved  enamelled  or  opal  plated  glass  pUques  are  applicable 
for  any  suitable  pictures,  religious  subjects,  views,  portraits,  landscapes, 
reproductions  of  pictures,  engravings,  paintings,  or  the  like,  plates  and 
dishes,  and  in  general  for  all  the  applications  which  it  is  desire  1  to  make 
of  photographic  enamels  on  the  said  enamelled  or  opal  plated  glass 
plaques  hertinbefore  mentioned. 

In  the  novel  application  of  these  enamelled  or  opal-plated  glass  plates 
for  window  panes,  the  glass  forming  the  backing  of  the  enamel  or  opal  is 
not  subjected  to  devitrification,  in  order  that  its  transparency  may  not  be 
impaired.  It  is  sufficient  to  simply  fire  it  in  the  ordinary  manner  in 
order  to  bring  the  enamel  or  the  opal  to  the  desired  temperature,  so 
that  the  verifiable  colours  impregnating  themselves  therein  become 
unchangeable.  v 
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AFFILIATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

The  thirty-first  meeting  of  Delegates  was  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on 
Friday,  October  28,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  (Chairman)  presiding. 

Letters  from  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Rotherham 
Societies  were  read,  containing  suggestions  as  to  the  working  of  the 
Affiliation. 

A  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  usefulness 
of  the  Affiliation,  amongst  the  suggestions  considered  being  that  further 
lectures  should  be  obtained,  and  greater  facilities  afforded  to  Secretaries 
of  metropolitan  societies  for  the  interchange  of  lectures. 

It  was  agreed  that  at  least  four  new  lectures  should  be  forthwith 
obtained  and  put  into  circulation,  fifteen  subjects  being  suggested.  A 
vote  was  taken,  when  it  was  decided  that  (1)  Exposure  and  Development, 
(2)  Faults  and  Blemishes  and  their  Causes,  (3)  The  Selection  of  a  suit¬ 
able  Printing  Process,  and  (4)  Home  Portraiture,  should  constitute  the 
four  subjects. 

Tne  question  of  the  authors  of  the  lectures  was  referred  to  the  Lecture 
Committee,  to  whom  certain  names  were  suggested  in  each  case. 

The  suggestion  that  the  forming  of  the  Societies  into  groups  should 
be  carried  further  was  discussed.  The  Chairman  announced  that  steps 
had  been  taken  to  call  a  meeting  in  Lancashire,  and  another  in  the 
North  of  England  at  an  early  date,  with  a  view  to  grouping  these 
Societies  together,  and  that  the  question  of  a  group  in  the  Midlands  was 
now  under  consideration, 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  (Sheffield  Photographic  Society), 
seconded  by  Mr.  Beckett  (Hackney  Pnotograpliic  Society),  and  agreed, 
that  the  Secretary  should  be  authorised  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  in  the  Northern  Counties,  and  in  the  Midlands,  with  a  view  to 
the  organization  of  such  groups. 

An  attack  on  the  Affiliation  in  one  of  the  periodicals  was  mentioned, 
end  the  paper  containing  it  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table.  It  was 
decided  that  no  steps  were  necessary. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Machen  (Woolwich  Photographic  Society), 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bickerton  (Richmond  Camera  Club),  and  agreed,  that  a 
sum  of  money  should  be  voted  from  the  funds  of  the  Affiliation  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  on  his 
retirement  from  the  post  of  Secretary  to  it. 

- — » — - 

THE  LATE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 

The  making  of  photographs  is  replete  with  difficulties  and  disappoint¬ 
ments.  The  first  can  with  diligence  be  surmounted,  but  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  are  ever  present  with  us.  “  Just  like  my  luck”  is  an  exclamation 
common  to  the  photographic  fraternity,  when  a  dull  day  comes  instead 
of  a  bright  one,  or  when  a  group  of  cattle  slowly  vacates  the  field  of  view 
just  before  the  cap  is  removed  from  the  camera.  Such  incidents  are  so 
commonly  occurring  that  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  that  photographers 
are  not  as  a  rule  morose  and  melancholy  men. 

But,  if  the  ordinary  user  of  the  camera  has  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  fickle  Fortune  treats  him,  still  more  privileged  to 
express  a  sense  of  disapp  >intment  is  he  who  essays  to  take  photographs 
of  a  total  solar  eclipse.  This  celestial  display  takes  place  at  intervals 
of  about  three  years,  and  is  so  inconveniently  arranged  for  English 
observers  that  the  only  places  at  which  it  can  be  se<  n  are  comprised 
along  a  narrow  belt  of  the  world’s  surface,  a  large  portion  of  which 
consists  of  ocean.  Moreover,  the  small  portion  of  terra  firma  from  which 
the  thing  can  be  seen  is  nearly  always  several  hundred  miles  away,  its 
portraiture  requires  the  aid  of  special  appliances  running  to  many  tons 
in  weight,  and  when  all  is  ready  and  happily  arranged  the  sky  is  likely  to 
be  overcast  and  the  whole  of  the  preparations  for  photographing  the 
eclipse  thrown  away  and  wasted. 

Tnere  are  naturally  very  few  men  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
attempting  this  kind  of  photographic  work — it  is  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  to  take  pictures  of  a  thing  which  is  about  92,000,000  of  miles 
distant  from  the  camera.  The  idea  has,  however,  much  fascination  about 
it,  and,  as  the  next  best  thing  to  personal  experience  is  to  hear  a  subject 
well  described,  a  large  audience  assembled  last  week  at  the  Camera  Club, 
to  heir  Captain  Hills’s  paper  on  “Eclipse  Photography,”  illustrated  by 
photographs  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  the  work,  and  by  the  pictures 
obtained  with  that  apparatus.  Captain  Hills,  at  the  outset,  told  his 
audience  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  paper  was  to  elicit  the  opinions  of 
practical  men  as  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  astronomical  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  to  invite  suggestions  as  to  improvements. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  connected  with  a  solar  eclipse 
was  the  endeavour  to  get  satisfactory  pictures  of  the  corona.  It  was  very 
neceesary  that  such  records  should  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  carry  out,  for  the  solar  corona  presented  a 
bright  object  on  an  illuminated  background.  Under  such  conditions  it 
was  most  difficult  to  obtain  anything  like  sufficient  contrast.  At  one 
time  it  was  suggested  that  a  large  lens  aperture  should  be  employed,  but 
it  was  soon  found  in  practice  that  the  general  light  from  the  sky  had  a 
tendency  to  fog  the  plate  if  that  recommendation  were  followed.  Then 
Frofeesor  Wadsworth,  of  America,  advised  that  more  contrast  was  obtain¬ 
able  in  dealing  with  a  luminous  body,  on  a  bright  background,  by  making 
tbe  aperture  as  small  as  possible,  and  it  seems  certain  that  something  is 
gained  by  a  diminution  of  aperture. 


Another  point  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  is  the  kind  of 
plate  to  be  employed  in  this  kind  of  work.  Some  have  maintained  that  a 
wet  plate  will  give  better  results  than  a  dry  one,  more  especially  for  en¬ 
larging  purposes,  on  account  of  its  finer  grain,  and  that  it  is  also  better  for 
copying  purposes  and  for  giving  good  lantern  slides.  He  would  show  on 
the  screen  an  example  of  each,  first  a  photograph  of  the  Bolar  corona 
taken  on  a  wet  plate  during  the  eclipse  of  1861;  and,  secondly,  a  similar 
photograph  taken  on  a  gelatine  plate  in  January  last.  It  would  be  seen 
that  in  the  latter  the  extension  of  the  corona  into  space  was  very  much 
better  shown.  Besides  this,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  dry  plate  was 
much  more  convenient  for  measurement  and  for  purposes  of  record. 
The  great  defect  of  the  rapid  plate  was  its  coarseness  of  grain,  and  he 
assumed  that  this  coarseness  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  rapidity  from 
which  they  could  not  get  away. 

The  question  of  efficient  reproduction  of  these  photographs  was  a 
very  important  one,  upon  which  he  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
experts.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  when  these  corona  negatives  were 
printed  from,  many  o?  the  more  delicate  contrasts  disappeared.  A  still 
more  important  thing  was  the  permanence  of  the  process  employed,  and 
here  he  was  speaking  of  the  permanence  of  negatives  rather  than  posi¬ 
tives.  Dr.  Isaac  Roberts,  whose  magnificent  astronomical  photographs 
are  so  well  known  and  highly  esteemed,  has  lately  noted  to  his  dismay 
that  photographic  negatives  on  dry  plates,  taken  less  than  ten  years  ago, 
have  faded  in  the  most  lamentable  manner,  many  of  the  fainter  stars 
having  utterly  disappeared.  Tnis,  of  course,  is  a  most  serious  matter, 
and  every  one  is  anxious  to  know  whether  there  is  a  remedy  for  the 
fault. 

Another  matter  which  is  much  discussed  by  eclipse  workers  is  that  of 
the  best  form  of  lens  to  employ.  Given  a  certain  sized  image,  is  it  better 
to  obtain  it  by  means  of  a  single  lens  of  long  focus,  or  by  means  of  a  tele¬ 
photo  lens?  Tfie  Astronomer  Riyal  has  obtained  with  the  tele-photo 
lens  images  of  the  moon  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  were 
certainly  of  fine  quality.  Another  worker  employed  a  lens  of  forty  feet 
focal  length,  and  obtained  an  image  of  about  the  same  size.  According 
to  the  lecturer’s  opinion,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  results 
given  by  the  two  different  systems,  and,  if  he  be  right  in  his  conjecture, 
the  observer  of  the  future  will  discard  the  long- focus  lens  in  favour  of  the 
far  more  convenient  tele  photo  lens. 

After  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  use  of  flat  mirrors,  which  have  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Common,  the  lecturer 
dealt  with  the  spectroscopic  work  incidental  to  a  solar  eclip-e,  and 
showed  how  important  it  was  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  corona  and  the  sun’a  surroundings  close  down  on  the  limb. 
After  describing  what  a  battle  had  been  fought  in  the  early  days  with 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  limb,  and  how  the  Fraunhofer  lines 
change  suddenly  from  dark  to  light  in  what  was  called  the  “  reversing 
layer.”  a  phenomenon  which  has  a  duration  of  only  two  seconds,  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  indicate  the  use  of  the  prismatic  camera,  and 
showed  upon  the  screen  some  of  the  results  obtained  with  it,  thus 
bringing  a  most  interesting  lecture  to  a  conclusion. 

Tne  discussion  invited  by  Mr.  Inwards,  who  was  the  Chairman  of  the* 
evening,  did  not  bring  many  of  the  audience  to  their  feet,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  astronomers  were  present.  Mr.  Lambert  said  that  he 
could  not  see  how  a  negative,  which  had  been  well  fixed  and  washed, 
could  lose  any  of  its  redu.ed  silver,  and  suggested  that  the  gelatine 
might  be  stained  if  thought  desirable,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  silver 
eliminated  by  chemical  means.  This  would  leave  simply  a  stained, 
gelatine  image  free  from  grain.  In  his  reply,  Capt.  Hills  said  that  fading 
did  not  so  much  matter  in  the  case  of  stellar  photographs,  which  could 
be  measured  and  recorded  absolutely  when  produced ;  but  it  became  a 
most  important  question  when  photographs  of  the  corona  and  of  nebulae- 
were  concerned.  The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain, 
Hills  for  his  paper. 

- » — - - - 

©ur  ©tutorial  (Eablr 

Chemist  by  in  Daily  Life. 

By  Dr.  Lassab-Cohn.  336  pp.  L.ndon  :  H.  Grevel  &  Co.,  3 King-sire. i,  CoTzat 

Garden. 

Me.  M.  M.  Pattison-Muik,  M.A.,  who  translated  this  book  from  the 
German,  tells  us  in  a  prefatory  note  that  a  course  of  lectures  is  the 
foundation  of  the  volume.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  endeavour  of  Dr.- 
Lassar-Cohn  to  show  that  “  chemical  phenomena  are  intimately  bound 
up  with  our  daily  lives,  and  that,  whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not, 
we  are  constantly  carrying  on  chemical  operations.”  It  will  be  apparent 
from  this  that  the  field  open  to  Dr.  Lassar-Cohn  was  a  very  wide  one,  and 
it  consequently  follows  that  the  subjects  selected  for  exposition  are  both 
diversified  and  numerous.  Thus  we  have  such  leading  themes  aa 
breathing,  the  nature  of  flame,  food  of  plants,  mixed  diet,  wine  vinegar, 
tanning,  oil  painting,  potash,  glass,  metals,  alloys,  alkaloids,  each  of 
which  obviously  splits  itself  up  into  several  sub-heads.  Dr.  Lassar-Cohn 
gives  a  great  deal  of  clearly  conveyed  information  on  many  subjects  that 
are  of  daily  interest  to  most  of  us,  and  the  book,  besides  its  informative 
character,  has  all  the  uses  of  a  reference  volume  for  journalists  and/. 
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others.  It  should  be  in  the  bookcase  of  every  house.  There  are  about 
twenty  pages  devoted  to  photography.  The  author  states  that  “  the  true 
iiscoverer  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  process  was  Bennett  in  1878,”  which 
is  not  quite  correct.  The  references  to  photography  are  so  meagre  that 
they  might  well  have  been  omitted,  but  the  book  otherwise  is  a  most 
instructive  one,  and  we  can  recommend  it  as  an  addition  to  the  library 
that  is  sure  to  be  well  thumbed. 


A  Self-toning  Paper. 

Sichel  &  Co.,  52,  Bunhill-row,  E.C. 

Some  specimen  prints  on  a  new  self- toning  paper,  which  is  being  introduced 
uy  Messrs.  Sichel  &  Co  ,  have  been  submitted  to  us.  The  senes  of  effects 
ccludes  glossy  (resembling  an  ordinary  collodio- chloride  print),  sepia, 
md  platinum.  The  paper  prints  and  tones  simultaneously,  and  all  the 
:esults  are  of  excellent  quality.  A  paper  with  such  admirable  charac- 
;eristics  should  be  widely  welcomed. 


Colouring  Metals. — Metals  may  be  rapidly  coloured  by  covering  their 
surfaces  with  a  thin  layer  of  sulphuric  acid,  says  the  Engineering  and  Iran 
Trades'  Advertiser.  According  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  and  the  duration  of 
of  its  action,  there  may  be  obtained  tints  of  gold,  copper,  carmine,  chestnut 
brown,  clear  aniline  blue,  and  reddish -white.  These  tints  are  all  brilliant, 
and,  if  care  be  taken  to  scour  the  metallic  objects  before  treating  them  with 
the  acid,  the  colouring  will  suffer  nothing  from  polishing.  On  making  a 
solution  of  640  grains  of  lead  acetate  in  3450  grains  of  water,  and  warming  the 
mixture  to  88°  or  90°,  it  decomposes  and  gives  a  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of 
lead  in  black  llakes.  If  a  metalli  ■  object  be  immersed  in  the  bath,  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  deposited  upon  it,  and  the  colour  produced  will  depend  on  the 
thickness  of  the  deposit.  Care  must  be  taken  to  warm  the  objects  to  be 
treated  gradually,  so  that  the  colouration  may  be  uniform.  Iron  treated  in  this- 
way  has  the  aspect  of  bluish  steel  ;  zinc,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  brown. 
Ou  using  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  the  lead  acetate,  and 
warming  a  little  more  than  in  the  firs:  case,  common  bronze  may  be  coloured 
of  a  magnificent  red  or  green,  which  is  very  durable.  Very  beautiful  imita¬ 
tions  of  marble  may  be  obtained  by  covering  the  broDze  objects,  warmed  up  to 
100°,  with  a  solution  of  lead  thickened  with  gum  tragacaihh,  and  afterwards 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the  precipitate  spoken  of  above. 


Catalogue  Received. 


J.  LIzars,  101,  Buchanan- street,  Glasgow. 

4.  tastefully  printed  catalogue  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Lizars.  It 
Illustrates  and  describes  the  firm’s  many  well-known  specialties  in  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  all  amateur 
bhotographers. 


Helnss  anti  HotrA 


Photographic  Club. —Wednesday  evening,  November  9.  “Animals  and 
Mr  Haunts,”  by  Mr.  Charles  Reid,  of  Wishaw, 

A  Photographic  Society  has  been  formed  at  Pudsey.  At  present  there  are 
ilc  it  thirty  members.  The  President  is  Dr.  W.  L.  Hunter,  and  the  Hon. 
secretary  Mi.  R.  W.  Taylor,  Boarding  House,  Fulneck,  Pudsey. 

Messcs.  J.  Epstein  &  Co.,  picture-frame  makers,  of  33,  Broad- street, 
Bristol,  are  exhibiting  some  show  cases  of  the  picture-frame  mouldings  and 
nounts,  &c,,  in  the  Grahamstown  Exhibition.  South  Africa,  which  will  be  on 
new  from  Thursday,  December  15,  1898,  until  Saturday,  January  21,  1899. 

Mr,  J,  S.  Hawker,  of  Mutley  House,  Plymouth,  writes:  “Will  you  permit 
me  to  announce  in  your  columns  that  the  Lantern  Club,  estiblished  in  1889 
'or  the  circulation  and  exchange  of  slides,  is  about  to  recommence  for  the 
Present  season  ?  As  there  are  some  vacancies,  I  should  he  pleased  to  hear  at 
)nee  from  any  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  might  wish  to  join  us.  The  subscrip- 
ion  is  Is.  year.” 

Mr.  Charles  Long,  naval  photographer,  Union-street,  Plymouth,  underwent 
ns  public  examination  in  bankrupty  last  week  at  Stonehouse,  before  Mr. 
Registrar  Bridgman.  Mr.  R.  R.  Rodd  was  for  the  debtor.  Answering  qnes- 
-ions  put  by  the  Official  Receiver  (Mr.  T.  H  Geake)  debtor  said  he  began 
easiness  in  Union-street  with  50 Of.  lent  by  his  wife.  He  attributed  his  failure 
■hit fly  to  the  competition  of  amateur  photographers,  who  seemed  to  be  en- 
:ouraged  by  the  naval  authorities.  Debtor  was  allowed  to  pass. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  Sell’s  Commercial  Intelligence ,  a  weekly 
newspaper  entirely  devoted  to  the  spead  of  authentic  commercial  information, 
t  will  inform  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  new  openings  for 
breign  and  colonial  trade,  and  help  them  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  growth 
if  foreign  competition.  Markets  of  the  world,  new  and  old,  will  be  kep-  under 
constant  survey,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  alobe  special  correspondents  will 
nform  the  readers  of  Sell's  Commercial  Intelligence  of  the  latest  movements. 

With  the  issue  of  the  Christmas  number  Mr.  Clement  Shorter’s  responsi- 
>ilitv  for  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  will  cease.  Mr.  Clement  Shorter 
ws  been  the  editor  of  the  magazine  ever  since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
■Viliam  Ingram  in  1893,  and  in  his  hands  it  received  a  new  lease  of  life.  The 
easin  for  his  relinquishing  control  is  that  it  has  again  changed  hands,  the  new 
iroprietors  being  a  firm  of  colour  printers  in  St.  Albans.  The  new  issues  of 
he  magazine  will,  it  is  understood,  mark  a  new  development  in  illustration  in 
clour. 

A  sew  British  industry  of  great  interest  and  some  importance  is  the  manu- 
acture  of  the  half-tone  cross-line  screens  used  in  the  production  of  those  pro- 
ess  engravings  which  have  made  possible  the  great  increase  in  illustrated 
mblications.  Until  recently  practically  the  whole  of  this  manufacture  was 
Q  the  hands  of  Max  Levy,  of  Philadelphia  but  now,  according  to  the  current 
isue  of  the  Process  Photogram,  thoroughly  satisfactory  screens  are  being  made 
a  Leicester  by  J.  E.  Johnson  &  Co.,  wno  have  been  steadily  experimenting  in 
his  diiection  since  1866. 

In  a  memoir  presented  by  M.  Moissan  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
here  is  a  suggestion  of  a  method  of  ob'aining  ammonia  from  the  uitrogen  of 
I  he  atmosphere.  Using  pure  crystallised  calcium,  he  finds  it  easy  to  prepare 
alcium  nitride  by  direct  combination  of  the  two  elements.  Nitrogen  has  no 
ction  on  calcium  when  the  temperature  is  low,  bat,  ou  genrly  warming,  slow 
bsorption  takes  place.  At  a  low  red  heat  the  calcium  catches  fire,  aud  the 
itrogen  is  rapidly  absorbed.  M.  Moissan  says  the  reaction  is  best  carried  oat 
a  a  nickel  tube.  With  the  temperature  of  tne  electric  furnace  the  nitride  is 
ompletely  decomposed  by  carbon,  ealc.ucn  carbide  remaining  in  the  tube. 
Vattr  decomposes  it  with  violence,  ammonia  and  calcium  hydrate  being 
enned.  This  may  be  a  step  towards  fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 


patent  fletog. 


The  following:  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  October  17  and 

October  22,  1898 

Shutters. — No.  22,142.  “  Improvements  in  Roller-blind  Shutters  for  Photo¬ 

graphic  Purposes.”  S.  D.  McKellen  and  J.  D.  McKellen. 

Albums. — No.  22,147.  “Improved  Attachment  (Securing)  for  Photographic 
Likenesses  in  Albums,  Railway  Season  Tickets,  Cards,  or  Papers  to¬ 
gether.'’  T.  G.  I.  Taylor. 

Photograph  Cases — No.  22,108  “Improvements  in  Fans  applicable,  for 
instance,  to  Ladies'  Fans,  Dressing  and  other  Bags  and  Cases,  Photo¬ 
graphic  and  other  Albums  and  Stands,  Advertising  and  other  Stands., 
and  Furniture  and  other  Structures.”  A.  Barker. 


fttmtngg  of  Socttrits. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


November. 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

October  27, — Mr.  Robert  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Hodd  reported  that  a  friend  had  submitted  to  him  two  half-plate 
photographs,  taken  panoramically,  by  rotating  an  ordinary  camera  upon  its 
base,  with  two  exposures.  He  complained  toat  the  resulting  prints  did  not 
coincide  as  he  expected  ;  that,  while  the  middle  might  be  made  to  agree,  the 
foreground  or  the  distance  would  be  out  of  register,  aud  vice  versa — in  fact, 
the  image  of  the  one  print  was  larger  than  that  of  the  other.  An  explanation 
was  sought. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  thought  it  probable  that  the  camera  back  was  not  parallel 
with  the  picture  plane, "and,  if  so.  the  occurrence  would  account  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  prints.  This  seemed  to  him  the  most  likely  explanation. 

Mr.  A.  L.  HK'Derson  had  experienced  the  same  thing,  which  might  be  due 
to  two  causes.  Either  the  lens  employed  was  of  too  short  a  focal  length,  or 
the  camera  was  uot  level. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  the  lens  were  not  directed  exactly  to  the  centre 
of  the  plate,  the  effect  would  be  as  described  by  Mr.  Hodd. 

Mr.  Philip  Evskitt  held  that  the  camera  was  not  level,  and  consequently 
the  horizon  of  the  two  photographs  differed. 

Mr.  Hodd  took  it,  however,  to  be  a  question  of  s.ze  of  image,  which  should 
remain  the  same  in  both  cases,  even  with  a  tilted  camera;  trimming  would: 
then  make  auy  differences  right. 


Name  of  Society. 


Barnet  aud  District  . 

Bradford  Photo.  Society  .... 

C  imera  Olub . 

North  Middlesex  . 

South  London  . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

Bootle . 

Lewisham  . . 

Oroydon  Camera  Olub  . 

Kingston-on-Thames . 

Leeds  Camera  Club . 

Photographic  Clnb . 

Camera  Clnb . 

Darwen  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society  .... 
Croydon  Microscopical  . 


Subject. 


Lector  e. 

/  Linen  and  its  Production.  G.  Thistle- 
f  thwaite. 

Smoking  Concert. 

Tenth  Lantern-slide  Competition. 

S«ts  of  Slides  by  well-known  Workers. 

(  Development  of  Negatives.  E.  Under- 
1  wood  and  C.  F.  Jarvis. 

/ Enlargin' i  on  Barnet  Bromide  Paper . 
1  G.  E.  Wilkinson. 

S'if u  day  Excursions.  F.  Goddard. 

Prize  Slides 

Lantern-slide  M  king.  John  A.  Hodges. 
Photo  Ceramics.  P.  Elliff. 

(  Members’  Open  Night.  Animals  amt 
\  their  Haunts.  SI  de-*  by  Ohas  Reid, 
j  Photometers  for  Colour  Photography. 
i  James  Cadett 

f  Lecture :  Prac  iral  Motes  on  Outdoor 
\  Work  with  a  Camera. 
i  Demonstration:  Enlarging  with  Crtsco 
'(  Fylma.  T.  E  C.  W  Ison. 

Birch  and  Bracken.  W.  Themis. 

Faults,  and  their  Rented  es.  C.  Churchill. 
Trial  Night:  Members’  Slides. 
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Mr.  HvERirT  pointed  out  that  no  amount  of  trimming  would  cure  the 
•difference  of  perspective  between  the  two  pictures. 

Mr.  F.  York,  whose  experience  in  this  kind  of  work  is  of  an  extensive 
mature,  stated,  through  Mr.  Henderson,  that  he  always  found  that,  unless 
the  camera  were  pivoted  under  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens,  the  pictures  would 
not  fit  well  together. 

Formate  Toning. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  gave  the  results  of  his  trials  with  the  tabloids  of  formate  of 
•soda  supplied  by  Messrs.  Burroughs  &  Wellcome.  It  was  notable  for  the 
sase  with  which  toning  proceeded  and  the  rich  purple  tones  it  gave.  He 
diluted  the  bath  with  its  balk  of  water,  that  is  to  say,  to  half  strength,  as  he 
found  the  action  too  rapid  as  the  formula  stood.  Toning  was  complete  in  from 
■one  to  four  minutes,  the  paper  actually  tried  being  Wellington’s  “Sylvio,”  as 
made  for  sulphocyanide  toning. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  showed  five  prints  made  upon  as  many  different 
samples  of  paper,  all  being  of  much  the  same  colour.  He  found  toning  went 
on  very  quickly,  ten  seconds  sufficing  with  a  bath  containing  only  half  the 
prescribed  quantity  of  water,  and  used  warm.  It  was  certainly  a  vtry  good 
bath,  but  his  impression  was  that  it  did  nothing  which  other  baths  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  could  not  do.  It  was  better  than  sulphocyanide  from  the  point  of  view 
of  absence  of  double  tones,  but  no  better  than  some  other  baths  in  existence. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  gave  a  lantern  lecture  upon 
The  Cumberland  Fells. 

The  elevated  moorland  range,  called  the  Pennine  Chain,  which  averages  in 
width  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles,  attains  considerable  wildness  and 
■sterility  in  its  passage  through  Cumberland,  and  it  is  of  the  point  where  the 
chain  pa-ses  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  and  upon  the  borders  of 
Northumberland,  that  the  lecturer  treated  in  his  remarks  ;  and,  although  he 
feared  that  photography  was  somewhat  of  a  failure  in  depicting  the  wild  and 
lonely,  which  are  the  predominant  features  of  this  district,  he  hoped  to  show 
something  of  the  sombre  mood  and  pervading  sense  of  monotony  which  the 
elevated  iells  reveal.  Aston,  the  highest  market  town  in  England,  was  the 
centre  of  operations,  and  the  slides  o:  the  town  and  vicinity,  denoting  a 
country  of  stone  wall,  stone  cottages,  heather-clad  slopes,  and  wild  moorland, 
were  a  welcome  change  from  the  prettiness  of  Surrey,  Devonshire,  and  such¬ 
like  scenery.  Remnants  of  machinery  and  ruined  works  are  scattered  up  and 
down  the  last  traces  of  what  was  once  a  prosperous  lead-mining  industry. 
The  district  is  rich  in  quaint  and  ancient  houses,  and  is  essentially  pastoral. 
This  was  well  shown  in  the  panorama,  composed  of  five  half-plates,  and 
measuring  twenty-eight  inches  long,  which  was  shown  as  a  slide.  Glorious 
sunsets,  heavy  clouds,  and  stormy  skies  make  the  district  a  famous  one  for 
■cloud  studies,  but  tiuse  are  hardly  of  a  sort  for  printing  into  pictures,  and 
are  interesting  only  in  themselves,  and  the  slides  which  were  shown  called 
forth  merited  appreciation. 


Richmond  Camera  Club.— October  24,  Mr.  Cembrano  presided. — Mr.  B. 
Edwards,  of  the  firm  of  R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Limited,  gave  a  lecture  entitled 
Hints  on  Lantern-slide  Making. 

He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  showing  how  warm  tones  could  be  produced 
without  prolonging  the  exposure,  using  pyro-soda  developer,  and  obtaining 
warmth  of  tone  simply  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  soda.  Another  method 
was,  after  fixing  and  washing  the  slide,  to  bleach  it  in  a  solution  of  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  five  per  cent.,  and  bromide  of  potassium  ten  per  cent., 
and  then  redevelop  with  a  very  weak  developer,  a  brown  tone  being  the  result. 
A  series  of  carefully  prepared  slides  was  shown  on  the  screen  to  illustrate  the 
•results  of  the  modes  of  treatment  recommended. 

West  London  Photographic  Society.— An  ordinary  meeting  was  he  Id  on 
October  23,  Mr.  H.  Selby  (President)  in  the  chair. — Two  new  members  were 
propose  1  for  election.  The  President  delivered  his  annual  address,  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Society  from  its  commencement  in  18S8,  and 
referred  to  some  of  the  causes  whicn  had  led  to  its  decreased  membership 
■amongst  which  might  be  included  more  than  one  unfortunate  change  of  head¬ 
quarters,  concluding  with  suggestions  for  increasingthe  usefulness  and  popularity 
of  the  Society.  An  Exhibition  of  members’ lantern  slides  then  took  pi  rce. 
Next  meeting  on  November  11,  will  be  a  beginners'  night ;  subject,  “  Defects 
in  Negatives,  ’  discussion  to  be  opened  by  the  President. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society.  —  October  2f.— ' The  first  part  of  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  reading  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting,  held  on 
the  13th  inst.,  and  also  the  report  of  the  Council  for  the  past  session.  The 
report  showed  that  the  Society  was  in  very  favourable  circumstances,  and  a 
good  b.thnce  was  in  hand,  after  paying  off  a  deficit  of  the  previous  year„  As 
President  for  this  year,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  was  unanimously  re-elected  as 
were  also  the  two  Secretaries,  Mr.  F.  W.  xMachen  and  Mr.  C.-H.  Inirie,  a  vote  of 
thaiks  having  been  given  at  the  annual  meeting  to  the  Secretades  for  their 
oast  labjiirs.  After  these  formal  proceedings  came  the  election  of  several  new 
members,  and  questions  were  asked  and  answered.  The  event  of  the  evening 
was  the  showing  before  a  large  audience,  including  many  of  the  fair  sex,  the 
set  of  slides  collected  by  the  Affiliation  Committee  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  and  known  as  ‘‘Slides  by  Selected  Workers.”  The  slides  were  very 
Saudi  a  birred,  many  points  being  learned,  and  several  somewhat  criticised  as 
to  lighting,  &c.  The  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by  several  members, 
showing  some  new  slides.  Judging  by  the  increase  of  membership  and  good 
attendance,  everythi  'g  points  to  this  season  being  the  best  that  the  Societv 
will  have  had. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — October  26  the  President  (Mr.  W.  J.  Warren)  in  the 
chair. — The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  H.  Gash)  read  a  letter  regretting  the  unavoid¬ 
able  alienee  of  the  lecturer  who  had  been  expected  for  that  evening,  and 
•stated  th  it  the  Preei  lent,  assisttd  by  one  of  their  members,  had  kindly  under¬ 
taken  the  dtmonstration  of 

Carbon  Printing, 

as  had  been  announced  ror  that  evening.  Carbon  printing,  said  Mr.  Warren, 
derived  its  name  from  the  first  workers  using  carbon,  or  soot,  mixed  into  a 


pigment  with  gelatine,  and  evenly  coated  on  paper.  This  was  then  made 
sensitive  to  light  by  being  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  bichromat  n-m1 
solution,  which  rendered  the  parts  acted  upon  by  light  insoluble,  such  parts 
not  acted  upon  being  washed  away  with  hot  water,  aud  so  obtaii  ii  g  an  image. 
This  is  what  is  called  tissue.  After  printing,  it  is  developed  from  the  back, 
because  the  face  which  is  next  to  the  glass,  or  negative,  is  completely  hardened 
by  the  action  of  the  light,  and  a  properly  exposed  piece  of  tissue  has  its  depth 
affected  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  opacity  of  the  negative.  Having  been 
exposed,  the  tissue  is  placed  in  a  tray  of  clean  water  face  upwards,  the  paper 
or  other  support  on  which  it  is  to  be  transferred  is  also  placed  in  the  water,  the 
tissue  being  allowed  to  remain  untilit  lies  flat.  The  two  faces  are  then  brought 
into  contact  under  the  water,  and  squeegeed  firmly  together  on  a  piece  of 
glass  or  zinc,  and  set  aside  for  a  short  time  under  pressure.  It  is  then  pla>d, 
tissue-side  up,  in  a  tray  of  hot  water  about  100“  to  120"  Fahr.,  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  coloured  pigment  is  seen  to  be  oozing  fr  mi  the  edge. 
Then,  by  lifting  carefully  at  one  corner,  the  tissue  is  removed,  when  a  black 
or  coloured  mass  is  found  on  the  paper  transfer.  This  is  now  laved  wi  h  the 
hand  until  the  image  comes  out  clear  and  distinct.  Mr.  Warren  demon-  . 
strated  the  process,  showing  also  how  considerable  latitude  is  obtainable  by 
using  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  gently  rubbing  to  biiug  out  the  high  lights.  I 
A  weak  solution  of  ammonia  (one  part  to  fifty  of  water)  is  very  useful  to  ( 
obtain  the  same  result.  This  should  also  be  applied  very  gently,  and  with  the  I 
fiDger  tip,  afterwards  well  laving  with  hot  water.  Prints  so  obtained  are  re- ! 
versed,  and,  if  topographical  accuracy  is  r.  quired,  they  should  be  mounted 
and  developed  on  a  temporary  support,  then  squeegeed  on  to  a  final  support,  i 
and  set  aside  to  dry,  when  the  temporary  suppoit  is  stripped  from  the  lace,  j 
and  the  picture  is  shown  correctly.  Mr.  Gash  then  showed  the  method  of 
producing  the  image  on  the  plate  glass  or  opal,  preparing  the  plates  and  opals, 
developing,  and  hardening,  the  result  being  a  permanent  picture  on  a  per¬ 
manent  suppoit.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Warren  pointed  out  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  ot  the  process.  There  were  now,  he  said,  a  range  of  about  twenty  I 
colours,  so  that  the  worker  could  choose  the  one  most  suitable  to  his  subject,  j 
The  character  of  the  negative  should  be  somewhat  crisp,  with  plenty  of  detail  : 
and  good  contrasts,  and  the  worker  should  develop  his  plates  to  suit  whatever 
process  he  intended  to  print  by,  for  the  negitive  which  on  P.O.P.  gave  a  fairly 
good  piint  would  not  be  so  suitable  to  carbon.  No  visiole  image  was  seen 
during  exposure,  but  it  could  be  overcome  by  using  a  print  meter,  though, 
generally  speaking,  the  exposure  was  the  tame  as  for  P.O.P.  from  a  similar 
negative. 

Newcastle  Photographic  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Newcastle 
and  Northern  Couuties  Photographic  Society  was  held  in  the  Building  Trade; 
Exchange,  Art  GalLry,  Newcastle,  on  Tuesday,  October  25.  Mr.  Parry  pre¬ 
sided. — Messrs,  F.  S.  Buckinglam,  W.  H.  Baumacn,  T.  J.  P.  Macfadyn,  anc 
W.  Scutt  were  elected  members  of  the  Association.  The  Hon.  Secretary 
(Mr.  W.  Thompson)  read  the  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  Council,  whicl 
stated  that  the  Society  now  numbered  104  members.  The  outdoor  meet 
iugs  of  the  Society  had  been  held  during  the  past  summer  at  Richmond 
Bardon  Mill,  and  Holy  Island.  With  the  improved  meeting-room  now  a 
their  disposal,  the  Society  looks  forward  to  a  prosperous  session,  and  cordialh 
invites  the  co  operation  and  attendance  of  any  photographers  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  who  are  not  already  members.  The  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  Park)  reai 
the  financial  statement,  which  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  23 1.  6s.  2d.  Thi 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en-uing  session  -.—Pres  dent :  Edgar  G 
Lee. —  Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  J.  S.  B.  Bell,  W.  E.  Cowan,  J.  P.  Gibsor 
and  W.  Pa  rv. — Council:  Mr.  C.  E.  Barkas,  Dr.  Blacklock,  Messrs.  T.  M 
Clague,  G.  Elphick,  Burton  Braham,  Godfrey  Hastings,  J.  J.  Kirkwood 
Captain  Sayers,  G.  L.  Snowball,  and  John  WatsoD. — Treasurer :  Mr.  F.  Pari 
— Lanier nist :  Mr  H.  Ridgway.-  Hun.  Secretary:  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  2: 
Campbell  street. — Assistant  Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  W.  Parker  Brewis,  3: 
Osborne-road.  We  have  just  lost  by  death  one  of  our  bast  mmbeis,  Mr.  Willia; 
Pratt,  of  Sunderland,  a  most  genial  man  anl  a  careful  worker.  Mr.  Pratt  w; 
also  a  membar  of  the  Council  of  the  Sunderland  Society. 

- 4 - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

November  4,  5 .  Photographic  Salon.  Hon.  Secretary,  R 

Craigie,  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.( 

,,  4-12  . .  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretar 

Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover  square,  V 

,,  15-18 .  Hackney.  Hon.  Sacretary,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jone 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

,,  15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Che 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

,,  17-19 .  Hove  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  B.  Stom 

24,  Holiand-road,  Hove. 

,,  18  .  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club  (Members). 

,,  24  .  Ludlow.  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  H.  Williams,  Guil 

hall,  Ludlow. 

,,  23-26 .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretai 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

December  27-31  .  Borough  Polytechnic.  Hon.  Secretary,  H.  • 

Philuox,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

1899. 

Febiuary  4-25  . .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Seercta, 

J.  S.  McCulloch,  2,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

March  4-11  .  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  E.  All » 

27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 
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©omgpommtce. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


THE  TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL  LECTURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  permit  me  to 
remind  your  readers  that,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,.  the  first  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Lecture  will  be  given  at  the 
Exhibition  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  evening,  November 
8,  next. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer’s  lecture  will  be,  “  On  the  Focometry  of  Positive 
or  Negative  Lens-systems  and  their  Combinations,”  and  he  will  exhibit  a 
focometer  of  new  construction. 

Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  the  senior  trustee  of  the  fund,  has  kindly 
consented  to  take  the  chair.  The  meeting  will  begin  at  8.80  p.m.,  and 
admission  to  the  Exhibition  Gallery  will  be  free. 

As  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  are  too  numerous  for  me  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  separately  by  letter,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  they  will  accept  this 
invitation  to  attend  the  meeting. — I  am,  yours,  Ac. ,  P.  Everitt. 

88,  Evering  road,  N.,  October  29,  1898. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  rushing  into  print, 
I  will  venture  a  few  remarks  (by  your  kind  permission)  mainly  to  express 
my  very  hearty  endorsement  of  our  noble  President’s  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  by  him  in  his  splendid  address.  He  indeed  truly  struck  a  chord 
—not  exactly  the  “lost  chord,”  but  certainly  a  lost-sight-of  chord — when 
he  said  that  “  the  commercial  side  of  photography  is  undeniably  of  deep 
importance,”  Ac.  Success  cannot  attend  any  undertaking  without  “  bread 
and  butter.”  One  must  live,  or  they  cannot  advance  the  interests  of  art, 
science,  manufacture,  or  their  own  pockets,  and,  unless  the  commercial 
aspect  of  photography  is  more  studied  in  the  future,  the  above-mentioned 
pockets  will  become  directly  comparable  to  Euclid’s  definition  of  a  point, 
namely,  “  that  which  has  position  but  no  magnitude.” 

I  have  not  submitted  any  pictures  for  exhibition  at  the  Society  this 
season,  so  trust  that  the  “  smart  man  ”  will  not  cunningly  remark  that 
this  letter  is  the  “  gasp  of  one  of  the  snubbed  ones.”  But  is  it  not 
lamentable  that,  at  one  of  our  most  important  exhibitions,  professional 
work,  particularly  portraiture,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  ?  I  wish  it 
distinctly  understood  that  this  letter  is  not  an  attack  on  anybody,  but 
merely  to  rouse  some  person  or  persons  to  suggest  some  means  of  bringing 
about  a  more  desirable  state  of  affairs.  Naturally,  few,  if  any,  firms  of 
photographers  will  waste  time  and  money  in  preparing  and  sending  work 
I  to  any  exhibition  knowing  full  well  that  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
l they  will  be  told  that  their  work  is  “not  selected,  and  may  be  fetched 
away  at  any  time,”  Ac.  This  would  almost  be  to  the  effect  of  telling  the 
senders  that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  “hang  themselves”  than 
their  pictures.  It  may  possibly  be  said  by  some  that  these  arrange¬ 
ments  are  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  high  standard  of  exhibitions. 
To  an  extent  this  is  true.  But  who  says  that  the  high  standard  is 
kept  up,  and  are  the  opinions  of  those  in  authority  infallible  ?  After 
viewing  an  exhibition,  the  irresistible  wish  comes  over  one  to  see  all  or 
some  of  the  pictures  that  were  rejected  ;  and,  if  the  wish  could  be  fulfilled, 
oh,  what  a  revelation  there  would  be  1  Most  truly  the  general  public  do 
not  appreciate  the  impressionist  effects,  these  “symphonies”  in  dirty 
water,  of  a  colour  that  may  be  called  nondescript,  no  definition,  abso¬ 
lutely  no  “  anything,”  the  only  advantage  of  such  a  picture  being  that  it 
will  do  for  any  subject ;  it  would  do  for  Solitude,  A  Mist  at  Evening  Glow, 
also  for  An  Approaching  Storm  (or  a  departing  one).  If  a  person  desires 
a,  certain  object,  they  will  not  obtain  it  by  getting  something  else,  and 
oeing  told  that,  if  they  can  strongly  imagine  that  it  is  the  article  they 
•equire,  it  will  answer  the  same  end.  To  really  admire  the  majority  of 
portraits  at  photographic  exhibitions  is  quite  an  acquired  taste,  and, 
ike  toothache,  a  very  little  of  them  go  a  long  way.  What  would  our 
iverage  sitter  think,  and  say  too,  if  we  submitted  proofs  of  such  “  atroci¬ 
ties  in  burnt  umber,”  certainly  the  male  portion  of  their  families  would 
nake  an  attempt  to  “  Hooliganise  ”  us,  and,  although  unpleasant,  I  think 
t  would  be  well  deserved.  But  I  think  that  many  of  the  landscapes  are 
vorse  than  the  portraits,  they  are  misnomers,  they  should  be  called  fire 
iscapes,  and  the  regrettable  feature  is  that  they  did  escape  the  fire. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions.  Firstly,  that 
xhibitions  should  have  two  divisions,  one  for  amateur  work  and  the 
'ther  for  professional,  and  that  the  Judges  and  Hanging  Committee 
hould  have  at  least  half  their  number  composed  of  professionals  of 
ecognised  ability.  I  also  suggest  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
|  ranging  or  selecting  committees  know  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the 
forks  sent  in.  Perhaps  this  rule  is  in  force  at  some  exhibitions,  but  I 


am  certain  it  is  not  so  at  all.  Having  trespassed  to  such  an  extent  ou 
your  valuable  space,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself  yours,  &c., 

Frederick  W.  Muncey. 

Studio,  80,  Boundary -road,  Si.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

“COSMOS”  CRITICISED. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  must  have  pained  “  Cosmos  ”  to  write  that  paragraph 
in  last  week’s  “Jottings,”  and  the  sentence — “The  present  Salon  is 
infinitely  brighter  and  more  exhilarating  than  the  Pall  Mall  show,  which 
is  quite  calculated  to  give  your  old-fashioned  photographer  what  is  bluntly 
called  the  hump  ” — coming  from  his  pen  is  little  less  than  startling. 

I  admire,  however,  “  Cosmos’  ”  straightforward  candid  admission  more 
than  I  do  his  logic.  That  the  Pall  Mall  exhibits  “  simply  out-Salon  the 
Salon  as  the  latter  was  in  its  worst  days,”  indicates,  not  the  badness  of 
the  example  set  by  the  Salon,  but  rather  the  weakness  of  the  imitators. 
I  do  not  suppose  the  Pall  Mall  committee  of  selection  was  under  tho 
necessity  of  accepting  any  of  these,  so-called,  objectionable  pictures. 
According  to  “  Cosmos,”  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  “  Jottings,”  p.  692, 
they  are  a  most  independent  body. 

“  Comos”  appears  no  longer  anxious  to  write  that  epitaph  ! 

Possibly  the  infinite  brightness  and  exhilaration  induced  by  the  present 
Salon  are  responsible  for  this. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  C.  H.  Hewitt. 

Gateshead-on ■  Tyne. 

[Our  contributor  “  Cosmos  ”  will  doubtless  reply  to  Mr.  Hewitt  in 
due  course. — Eds.] 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  INDIA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  going  to  take  a  hand  camera  to  the  Punjab  in 
India,  and  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  who  have 
experience  of  India  would  tell  me  whether  cameras  taking  plates,  cut 
films,  or  roller  films,  are  preferable  ;  also  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
camera  brass  bound.  Any  information  on  the  subject  will  be  extremely 
acceptable. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Rissala. 

[A  few  hints  from  some  of  our  readers  who  have  photographed  in 
India  would,  doubtless,  be  very  welcome  to  our  correspondent. — Eds 


GLAZING  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— While  so  many  people  use  pulp  slabs  and  other  specially 
prepared  surfaces  for  glazing  P.O.P.,  they  seem  to  forget  that  all  the 
large  mirrors  in  their  houses  offer  a  large  and  perfect  glaze  unequalled 
by  anything. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  William  Peek. 

Villa  Glanella,  Dinard,  Fiance. 

- ♦ - 

to  ©omgpon&entsi. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  IF.  C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered 

C.  Price,  117a,  High-street,  Croydon. — Photograph  of  moat  at  Rongham  place,  car 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

F.  Gr.  Machmalion,  23,  Acidemy-st  ee4,  Inverness. — Photograph  of  the  lair  Af  r.  If  /do 
Paterson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Highland  Railway.  Inverness. 


Received.— F.  Baker  ;  A.  E  H.  ;  W.  H.  Reynolds  ;  Acetone  ;  and  others. 
These  in  our  next. 

“  X.” — The  paper  named  is  quite  pure  enough  for  the  purpose. 

R.  W.  Taylor  (Pudsey  Photographic  Society). — We  do  not  send  out  prize 
slides. 

L.  Block. — 1.  Probably  a  theatrical  costumiers’,  such  as  Harris  ins’,  of  Bow- 
street,  would  supply  you.  2.  We  know  of  none  such. 

E.  S.  Doughty.— Mes=r-.  Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment,  H  itton -garden,  will 
make  you  such  an  apparatus.  Sorry  it  is  against  our  rules  to  reply  by 
post. 

Weekly  Reader. — Abney’s  Instructions,  Townsend’s  Chemistry,  Leaper's 
Materia  Photogmphica,  should  satisfy  your  requirements.  Any  dealer 
will  obtain  the  volumes  for  you. 

Burnishing.— J.  M.  F.  says  :  “I  notice  in  Answers  to  Correspondents  lately 
you  recommend  a  lubricator  of  alcohol  and  Castile  soap  before  burnish¬ 
ing.  I  have  always  us:d  the  ordinary  commercial  spirits  of  wine.  Is 
there  anything  in  that  likely  to  injure  the  prints?  I  use  P.O.P.  I 
shall  feel  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  notice  that  in  your  Answers  to 
Correspondents.” — The  spirit  will  have  no  injurious  effect  on  the  print. 
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COLONEL  Bigsby-Chamberlin.—  Many  thanks.  It  is  a  very  interesting  result, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  unique,  especially  as  regards  the  “  streamers.” 
"  Black  ”  suns  are,  however,  not  uncommon. 

A  Weekly  Subscriber. — To  our  knowledge,  no  such  book  is  published. 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Bradford,  publish  one  on  working  up  in 
black  and  white,  which  may  suit  you,  but  it  is  not  illustrated  in  the  way 
you  wish. 

Ajax.— If  the  celluloid  is  very  thin  the  negatives  will  have  a  tendency  to  curl 
even  after  a  prolonged  soaking.  However,  the  curling  trouble,  during 
developing  and  fixing,  m  ly  be  quite  avoided  by  the  methods  described 
last  week. 

M.  G.  (Holland).— It  is  against  our  rule  to  r  ply  by  post.  The  quotations 
you  give  are  those  of  applications  for  patents,  the  specifications  of 
which  will  probably  not  be  published  until  about  nine  months’  time. 
They  may  then  be  obtained  at  the  Patent  Office,  London. 

The  Photophane  Company. — H.  Morgan  writes:  “  Re  inquiry  in  your  Corre¬ 
spondence  column  by  A  Johnson  for  address  of  the  Photophane  Com¬ 
pany.  The  address,  three  years  since,  was  ‘  CranfLld-road,  Brockley,  S  E,,' 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  may  be  found  there  still.’’ 

1 W.  J.  F. — The  screens  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  the  Photochromo¬ 
scope  Syndicate,  119,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  W.C.  Write  them.  The 
slides  are  not  “  coloured,”  as  you  seem  to  suppose.  Acetylene  will  do 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  light  will  not  be  so  brilliant  as  that  given  with 
a  lime. 

Spoilt  Carbon  Tissue. — S.  J. — If  the  tissue  is  all  like  that  enclosed,  it  is 
useless.  It  has  evidently  b?eu  kept  in  a  damp  place  and  become  mil¬ 
dewed.  The  mould  can  be  wiped  off,  it  is  true  ;  but,  if  the  tissue  were 
sensitised  and  printed,  spots  would  appear  in  the  prints  where  the 
mildew  spots  were. 

Devon. — 1.  Very  probably  it  is  still  copyright,  but  a  search  at  Stationers’ 
Hall  would  settle  the  point  for  you.  Copyright  lasts  for  forty-two 
years,  or  for  seven  years  after  the  author’s  death.  In  the  latter  case 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  copyright  having  run  out.  2.  No  ;  we  do 
not  know  the  other  picture. 

■C.  E.  Wood  says:  "Some  time  ego  you  had  in  your  paper  a  notice  of  ‘Protf 
albin,’  but  though  the  maker’s  name  was  given,  no  mention  was  made  o, 
the  English  factors.  Could  you  therefore  oblige  me  with  their  name, 
and  where  I  can  get  it  retail?” — In  reply:  The  agent  is  Mr.  C.  A 
Rud worthy,  22,  Coleman-street,  E.C. 

A.  B.  asks  :  "  Would  you  pLase  tell  me  if  a  firm  of  publishers  can  use  photo¬ 
graphers’  views  to  illustrafe  a  guide  without  some  acknowledgment  for 
same?  The  views  are  not  copyrighted.” — In  reply:  Yes.  The  owner 
of  the  copyright  has  absolutely  no  remedy  unless  the  pictures  have 
been  registered  at  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

Double  Image. — P.  Murphy  sends  a  picture  of  the  inferior  of  a  chapel,  and 
on  one  side  of  it  is  the  image  of  a  window  which  hie  says  was  not  seen  on 
the  focussing  screen,  indeed  it  could  not  be  because  it  was  quite  at  the 
side  of  the  building.  He  asks  us  to  account  for  it  if  we  can.— We  can. 
It  is  caused  by  a  minute  hole  in  the  bellows  of  the  camera,  by  which  a 
secondary  image  has  been  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "pinhole 
camera.” 

Toning. — "Will  you  please  give  me  a  few  hints  on  toning  through  ‘Answers 
to  Correspondents?’  I  tone  forty  cabinet  prints  at  a  time,  using  Ilford 
mauve.  Will  you  tell  me  how  best  to  make  bath  for  the  above  quantity 
of  prints  ?  The  way  I  am  working  I  don’t  think  I  get  good  enough 
results.” — You  cannot  do  better  than  use  the  sulpho-cyanide  toning 
bath  as  recommended  by  the  makers  of  the  paper,  the  fcrmulse  for 
which  accompanies  it.  Each  two  grains  of  gold  in  the  bath  will  tone 
prints  equivalent  to  one  sheet  of  paper.  With  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  excellent  tones. 

Mealy  Prints  on  Albumen  Paper.—  F.  Fox  writes  :  "  Here  are  two  or  three 
prints  to  illustrate  my  trouble.  You  will  see  they  are  of  a  dirty  tone 
and  mealy.  I  use  the  acetate  bath.  They  are  of  a  very  good  tone  if 
they  are  taken  out  at  the  brown  stage,  but  I  want  purple  tones,  and 
when  T  tone  deeply  this  is  what  I  get.”  —  Some  albumen  papers, 
especially  ready-sensitised,  will  not  bear  ton'ng  beyond  a  red-brown 
colour  without  becoming  mealy.  Possibly,  however,  the  negatives  may 
be  at  fault.  Rich  purple  tones  are  only  obtainable  when  very  vigorous 
nega’ives  are  employed.  The  prints  sent  seem  to  have  been  made  from 
somewhat  thin  ones. 

-Electric  Light. — "Electro  says  :  I  have  been  offered  an  electric  light  instal¬ 
lation,  with  gas  engine  complete,  for  less  than  a  third  of  what  it 
originally  cost.  Would  it  be  more  economical  to  purchase  it  at  that 
price  than  fit  up  the  light,  using  the  electricity  from  the  mains,  which 
is  rather  dear  in  this  town,  though  gas  is  cheap?” — We  should  say 
decidedly  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  use  the  current  as  supplied  from 
the  mains,  as  it  can  be  switchei  on  as  reqirred,  and  a  gas  engine  would 
require  starting  afresh  every  time  the  light  is  r  quired,  unless  it  is 
always  kept  running.  Then,  it  requires  almost  constant  attention,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  consumption  of  gas. 

•dpoTTa  Prints. — Puzzled  asks  :  "Would  you  please  inform  me,  through  the 
correspondence  of  your  paper,  the  cause  of  the  white  spots  on  the  en- 
t dosed  prints  I  use  separate  toning  and  fixing,  forty  grains  of  sulpho- 
r-N  id '  ■  'J  ammonia,  sxteen  ounces  of  water,  two  ounces  of  gold  solution, 
uid  lix  in  hypo,  four  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water.  I  always  alum  the  prints 
after  washing,  and  then  wash  again.  The  spots  don’t  appear  until  they 
come  off  the  plates.  I  use  a  new  bath  for  each  batch  of  prints.” — We 
cannot  say  for  certain,  but  we  strongly  suspect  the  prints  were  put 
into  the  alum  solution  before  the  whole  of  the  hyposulphite  was  re¬ 
moved  from  them.  Try  omitting  the  alum  bath,  and  see  if  the  spots 
•occur  then. 


Various. — E.  G.  asks:  "1.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  your  inimitable 
Journal  where  I  can  obtain  ivoline — I  mean  a  material  iu  imitation  of 
ivory  for  a  photographic  support?  2.  Also  where  I  can  obtain  a 
bromide  paper  which  is  transfer  ible.  3.  Thirdly,  can  a  person  of 
average  ability  soon  master  the  air  brush  ?  Thanking  you  in  anticipa¬ 
tion.” — 1.  Guitermann,  35,  Aldermanbnry,  E.C.  2.  The  Eastman  < 
pany  used  to  supply  such  a  paper,  and  we  think  they  do  so  still.  We 
know  of  no  one  else  who  does.  3.  The  manipulation  of  the  air  brush  is 
quickly  acquired,  but  of  course  some  artistic  ability  is  necessary  to  use 
it  to  the  be*t  advantage.  If  you  can  wo:  k  with  a  brush,  the  air  brush 
will  be  no  difficulty  to  you. 

Collodio-chloride  Pj.per. — A.  Watson  says  :  "I  am  using  a  matt-surface 
collodio-chloride  paper,  which  gives  a  most  beautiful  result,  and  am 
told  it  is  a  German  paper,  but  my  dealer  will  not  give  me  its  name  or 
the  name  of  the  maker.  I  buy  it  in  gross  boxes,  but  he  always  outs  I 
away  part  of  the  label.  What  is  left  of  the  label  on  one  box  is  ‘  outlull 
Collodio-chloride  Paper,’  and,  according  to  the  space  left,  I  can  fit  in  an 
S  ;  so  I  think  it  must  be  called  Southall.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  such 
a  paper  on  the  market,  who  are  the  London  agents  and  makers,  so  that 
I  may  buy  it  direct  ?”— In  reply  :  We  cannot  identify  the  paper  ;  some 
reader,  however,  may  be  able  to  do  so.  A  great  deal  of  collodio-chloride 
piper  is  imported  from  the  Continent. 

Home  Portraiture  by  Reflection.— A  M.  B.  says:  "I  wish  to  trace,  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  an  article  referred  to  at  page  i 
51  of  Photography  in  a  Nutshell,  under  the  head  of  ‘  Home  Portraiture 
by  Reflection  in  a  Mirror.’  I  give  quotation  below.  If  you  would  kindly 
insert  a  question  in  your  Journal  which  might  enable  me  to  find  the  i 
article,  I  should  be  much  obliged.  The  following  is  the  quotation: 

‘  Excellent  portraits  can  be  taken  in  any  ordinary  room  by  reflection 

in  a  looking-glass . I  first  saw  this  plan  described  in  an  article  I 

in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.’” — We  have  searched  , 
through  our  file  for  the  last  twelve  years,  but  have  failed  to  find  the  I 
article.  Perhaps  some  reader  can  assist  our  correspondent. 

Collodion. — F.  E.  G.  writes  :  "  Will  you  kindly  advise  what  is  the  best  book  ! 
to  get  for  information  in  the  making  of  various  collodions  ?  I  want,  if 
possible,  to  make  a  thoroughly  waterproof  collodion,  to  go  on  opal  on 
which  carbons  are  developed,  to  better  preserve  the  delicate  matt 
surface  in  case  they  get  wet.  Can  you  recommend  anything  that  co.dd 
be  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  finished  print  that  would  answer  the 
same  purpose  ?  ” — Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry  goes  very  fully 
into  the  manufacture  of  collodions  for  photography,  though  not,  pr- 
hap3,  of  the  kind  for  enamelling.  A  good  one  for  this  purpose  is :  Ether 
(  720),  10  ounces;  alcohol  (meth.,  *820),  10  ounces;  pyroxiline,  100 
grains  ;  castor  oil.  ^  drachm.  On  p.  1040  of  the  Almanac  is  a  formula 
for  encaustic  paste,  which  will  render  the  surface  of  prints  waterproof. 

Stains  on  Negatives.— Swing-back  Camera  asks :  "  Could  you  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  that  will  remove  silver  staining  (by  P.O.  P.)  out  of  negatives  ?  I 
used  to  take  it  out  quite  easy  with  iodide  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  but 
they  were  stained  with  albumen  paper  ;  it  now  seems  to  have  little  or 
no  effect.  Another  question  you  might  kindly  answer  :  In  using  a 
swing-back,  say,  for  a  figure  in  a  sitting  posi'ion,  with  the  hand  well  in 
front,  how  should  the  back  be  swung?  I  saw  two  very  good  hands  use 
it  in  quite  opposite  directions.”— Tne  plan  you  have  been  using  is  the 
best.  Probably  the  solutions  are  not  strong  enough,  or  the  iodine  was 
not  allowed  to  act  long  enough.  The  position  of  the  swing-back  must 
depend  upon  the  position  of  the  parts  to  be  brought  into  focus,  whether 
they  are  before  or  behind  the  principal  plane.  The  sketch  shows  it 
right  for  paits  in  front. 

Intensification. — T.  S.  W.  M.  writes  :  "1.  Within  the  last  three  months  or 
so  you  gave,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  under  the 
heading  of  ‘Foreign  Notes,’  I  think,  a  formula  for  copper  intensifica¬ 
tion,  I  think  by  Eder  and  Hath.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me 
the  number  that  has  it  ?  2.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
way  of  removing  finger  marks  and  smudges  from  a  copper  intensified 
negative?  3.  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  blackening  agent,  silver, 
ammonium,  hypo,  ammonia,  or  redevelopment?” — 1.  No  article  oi 
copper  intensification  has  appeared  in  the  time  named.  Then 
was  one  on  lead  intensification  on  September  9.  Shall  we  sen 
you  that  number?  2.  Probably  they  may  be  rubbed  off  with  a  si! 
handkerchief,  carefully  used.  3.  All  are  good,  and  each  have  thei 
advocates.  In  our  hands  Hey  all  yield  good  results.  It  is  very  mucl 
a  matter  of  taste  as  to  which  is  best. 

Light  for  Enlarging. — Enlarger  inquires  :  "Can  you  kindly  give^us  an 
opinion  as  to  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  artificial  light  s  citable  foi 
a  professional  enlarger  ?  We  have  hitherto  used  daylight  only  ;  but  a, 
this  is  not  very  plentiful  during  the  winter,  we  want  the  best  substituh 
possible.  1.  Would  you  advise  electricity— (corporation  supply)— o 
limelight?  2.  Can  the  enlargements  be  made  as  good  by  artificial  a 
by  daylight  ?  3.  We  have  seen  some  enlargements  made  by  lantern 
wnich  showed  every  mark  and  speck  on  or  iu  the  negative,  and  als 
brought  out  the  retouching  extremely  sharp  and  bad.  Isthisadrav 
back  in  all  cases  of  artificial  light,  or  cau  it  be  avoided  in  any  way  ?  4 
We  are  in  favour  of  the  elect' ic  lighL  and  propo.e  having  the  light  pul 
side  the  enlarging  room.  WLat  w  uld  be  the  power  required,  and  is  : 
necessary  to  have  a  specialist  to  wire,  &c.  ?  5.  The  more  importar 
question  is,  Are  the  results  as  nice  and  soft  by  anyk'ght  as  by  daylight 
Your  kind  advice  will  be  gieatly  esteemed.” — In  reply:  1.  Electricity 
it  would  be  le«s  trouble.  2  Yes.  3.  It  is  not  a  nece  sity..  4.  W 
presume  that  condensers  would  be  used,  and  it  will  be  well  to  interpo: 
a  piece  of  ground  glass  between  the  condenser  and  the  negative,  < 
between  the  two  glasses  of  the  condenser  ;  this  will  serve  to  ameliora 
the  defects  referred  to.  We  should  advise  the  fitting  to  be  placed 
the  hands  of  an  electrician.  One  to  two  thousand  candle-power  wi 
suffice  for  enlarging  purposes.  5.  Yes,  when  rightly  used. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

’his  (Friday)  evening,  November  11,  at  eight  o’clock,  there 
dll  be  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
’hotographic  Society  in  the  Exhibition  Gallery,  No.  5a,  Pall 
lall  East,  S.W.  The  meeting  will  be  asked  to  take  into 
onsideration  the  desirability  of  securing  new  premises  for  the 
ociety.  An  opportunity  presents  itself  for  acquiring  on 
jivourable  terms  an  entire  house  in  Russell-square,  which 
ffers  accommodation  greatly  superior  in  extent  and  eon- 
enience  to  that  at  present  possessed  by  the  Society  in 
ianover-square.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  attendance  of 
lembers  will  result,  so  that  the  matter  may  be  adequately 
iscussed  by  a  representative  meeting. 

*  *  * 

Two  of  the  Sydney  (New  South  Wales)  photographers  of 
diose  florid  advertisements  in  the  local  press  of  cheap  photo- 
raphs  and  enlargements  we  have  previously  made  mention 
ave  recently  formed  the  parties  to  a  libel  action  that  was  tried 
a  Sydney  in  September.  A  Mr.  Blow  made  a  speciality  of 
iococo  (or  glazed  bromide)  photographs,  and  a  Mr.  George 
opied  the  name,  whereupon  Mr.  Blow  entered  an  objection  to 


Mr.  George’s  use  of  the  term  “  Rococo.”  Mr.  George,  however, 
was  not  to  be  dismayed.  He  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  country  by  attacking  the  Rococo  process,  which 
in  effect  he  said  was  old,  inartistic,  and  not  permanent.  Mr. 
Blow  retaliated  by  entering  an  action  for  libel  against  Mr. 
George,  claiming  200(R.  damages.  The  case  occupied  the 
Court  for  a  week,  and  terminated  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

*  *  * 

In  another  part  of  the  Journal  we  make  copious  extracts 
from  a  report  of  the  case,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our 
contemporary,  The  Australian  Photographic  Preview.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  amusing  reading  in  the  evidence, 
and  the  conflicting  ideas  on  the  subject  of  permanency  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  many  utterances  on  the  same  subject 
that  we  have  heard  at  home.  In  going  through  this  evidence, 
it  is  apparent  that  not  one  of  the  witnesses  had  any  con¬ 
siderable  acquaintance  with  the  theoretical  aspects  of  photo¬ 
graphic  printing  processes.  One  gentleman  argued  that 
platinotype  was  less  permanent  than  silver  printing ;  another, 
that  bromide  was  more  permanent  than  platinotype — indeed 
an  analysis  of  the  evidence  shows  that  ideas  as  opposite  as  the 
poles  appear  to  prevail  among  Sydney  photographers  and 
“  experts  ”  on  points  of  theory  concerning  which  practical 
unanimity  prevails  among  those  in  this  country  who  have  given 
printing  processes  special  study.  The  case  is  well  worth 
reading  through,  as  showing  the  conditions  under  which  pro¬ 
fessional  photography  is  practised  in  Sydney. 

*  *  * 

Concerning  the  parties  to  the  suit,  a  friend,  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them,  says  :  “  You  will  note,  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  defendant,  Eden,  that  he  carries  on  a  cheap 
tailoring  establishment  in  conjunction  with  his  portrait  business ; 
he  was,  for  some  years,  in  business  in  New  Zealand.  Blow  was 
formerly  a  provision  dealer  in  a  small  way  in  this  country. 
They  both  spend  great  sums  in  advertisements  in  the  Sydney 
press.  I  am  informed  that  the  costs  of  the  trial  came  to  con¬ 
siderably  over  four  figures.”  Our  friend  also  makes  some  further 
references  to  several  of  the  Sydney  photographers  indicative  of 
a  want  of  sympathy  with  them,  on  the  ground  that  their  business 
methods  do  not  accelerate  photographic  progress  in  Australia. 
We  can  quite  believe  it. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  authorities  of  the  National  Gallery  have 
decided  not  to  open  the  Gallery  on  Sundays  during  the  winter 
months.  A  contemporary  points  out  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  question  of  principle  involved,  as  the  Gallery  has  been 
opened  on  Sundays  throughout  the  summer.  Obviously,  in  the 
winter  people  would  be  more  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  nation’s  art  treasures  than  in  the 
summer,  when  outdoor  recreation  is  at  once  more  possible  and 
more  enjoyable.  What  then,  it  is  asked,  can  be  the  reason 
for  such  an  unintelligent  decision  as  that  with  which  the 
authorities  at  the  National  Gallery  are  credited?  Is  it  a 
question  of  light  ?  Even  so,  there  is  usually  sufficient  daylight 
during  the  morning  and  early  afternoon,  even  in  the  depths  of 
a  London  winter.  We  doubt  whether  a  sufficient  amount  of 
interest  is  taken  in  the  nation’s  art  treasures  by  the  non- 
leisured  classes  of  London  to  justify  the  opening  of  the  National 
Gallery  on  Sundays  during  the  winter  ;  indeed,  we  suspect  that 
the  authorities  are  guided  in  their  course  of  action  by  the  fact 
that  so  few  people  are  likely  to  take  the  trouble  to  leave  their 
firesides  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  pictures,  however  great 
or  noted  they  may  be. 

*  *  * 

We  pen  the  foregoing  apropos  of  a  suggestion  made  to 
us  recently  that  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  should 
throw  its  Exhibition  open  free  one  Sunday,  so  as  to  give 
those  who  could  not  otherwise  attend  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  best  available  productions  of  photography. 
The  experiment,  if  feasible,  might  be  worth  trying,  and,  though 
we  are  sceptical  of  its  meeting  with  appreciable  success,  we 
should  none  the  less  be  pleased  to  find  it  otherwise.  Another 
suggestion  has  also  been  made  to  us  that  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society’s  Exhibition  should  be  thrown  open  free  on 
the  last  day  it  is  opened.  The  idea  is  that  those  to  whom  the 
payment  of  a  shilling  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  would  very 
largely  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  a  col¬ 
lection  of  up-to-date  photographs,  and  thus  an  interest  in  photo¬ 
graphy  would  be  created  or  extended  among  the  poorer  classes. 
Possibly  so. 

*  *  * 

The  prospectus  of  Kodak,  Limited,  has  been  issued.  The 
Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
business  and  property  of  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials 
Company,  Limited,  of  London,  including  the  shares  of  the 
German  Eastman  Kodak  (Gesellschaft  mit  beschriinkter 
Haftung),  and  the  French  Eastman  Kodak  (Societd  Anonyme 
Francaise),  and  not  less  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  shares  of 
the  American  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  thereby  bringing  under 
a  single  control  all  the  Eastman  Kodak  companies  covering 
the  whole  world.  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse,  &  Co.  have 
certified  the  net  profits  to  be  as  follows  :  For  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1895,  49,G56 /.  14s.  id.  ;  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1896,  1 22,07 6^.  19s.  3d. ;  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1897,  185,232/.  Os.  Id. ;  and  for  the  six  months 
ending  June  30,  1898,  103,459/.  3s.  id.  The  capital  of  the 
new  Company  will  be  1,G00,000/.,  divided  as  follows  :  Six  per 
cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  1/.  each,  with  preference 
also  as  to  capital,  600,000/.;  Ordinary  shares  of  1/.  each, 
entitled  to  the  remaining  profits  available  for  dividend, 
1,000,000. 

*  *  * 

It  is  stated  that,  including  the  one-third  of  each  class 
cf  shares  taken  by  the  vendor  in  part  payment  of  the 


purchase  money,  upwards  of  250,000  preference  shares  andl 
700,000  ordinary  shares  have  been  taken  by  shareholders  in| 
the  British  and  American  companies,  and  will  be  allotted  ini 
full.  Applications  are  invited  for  the  remainder  of  the  issue, I 
which  will  be  approximately  as  follows  :  350,000  preference 
shares  at  par,  and  300,000  ordinary  shares  at  1/.  5 s.  Assuming 
that  the  profits  of  the  new  Company  will  be  equal  only  to  those1 
of  the  existing  companies  in  1897,  and  disregarding  the  small 
percentage  of  the  profits  of  the  American  Company  which  the 
newT  Company  may  not  become  entitled  to,  they  will  suffice  to 
pay  the  following  dividends  on  the  new  capital  :  Dividend  of 
six  per  cent,  on  GOO, 000  cumulative  preference  shares,  3G,000/.; 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  on  1,000,000  ordinary  shares, 
100,000/.;  leaving  for  reserve  fund  and  further  dividends  on 
ordinary  shares,  49,232/.;  total  185,232/.  Tae  new  Company 
will  control  a  working  cash  capital  of  upwards  of  150,000/. 
The  management  of  the  Company  will  include  Mr.  George 
Eastman  and  Mr.  George  Dickman  as  Joint  Managing  Directors, 
assisted  by  Mr.  George  Davison,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  (the! 
Chairman  of  this  Company),  and  Mr.  Henry  A.  Strong  (the* 
President  of  the  Rochester  Company),  as  directors.  Each  of 
these  gentlemen  will  hold  a  large  interest  in  the  new  share  I 
capital.  It  is  not  intended  to  issue  debentures  or  debenture; 
stock.  The  factories,  warehouses,  and  offices  in  Rochester  are1 
all  freehold,  the  factory  at  Harrow  is  also  freehold,  and  no! 
mortgage  exists  upon  any  part  Qf  the  property. 

*  *  * 

From  an  advanced  copy  of  the  prospectus  we  learn  that! 
no  part  of  the  capital  offered  has  been  underwritten  on 
guaranteed.  The  list  opens  on  Monday  next,  and  closes  onj 
the  Wednesday  following.  The  assets  of  the  various  com 
panies,  other  than  goodwill  and  patents,  are  figured  out  atR 
561,664/.  2s.  lie/.,  representing  freehold  land  and  buildings, 
plant  and  machinery,  Ac.,  stock  in  trade,  cash  and  book  debts 
The  nature  of  the  business  is,  of  course,  too  well  known  tq 
our  readers  to  need  description,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  tha 
the  Company’s  employes  in  Europe  and  America  number  abou 
2000.  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir  J.  Pender,  Bart,  M.P. ,  Director  of  thf 
Direct  United  States  Cable  Company,  Sir  H.  T.  Wood  and  Si 
G.  W.  Des  Vceux  will  occupy  seats  on  the  board  of  the  ne 
Company,  the  advanced  prospectus  of  which  has  been  extremel 
well  received  by  the  daily  and  other  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

We  note  that  one  of  the  papers  (the  Daily  Mail)  in  itl 
comments  appears  to  cast  doubt  on  the  permanency  of  Kodal 
photography  in  particular  and  inferentially  of  amateur  photc 
graphy  in  general.  The  two  things  are,  of  ciurse,  inextricabl; 
bound  up  together,  and  with  the  vast  weight  of  cumulativ 
evidence  to  the  contrary  at  hand  it  is  absurd,  as  it  is  als 
indicative  of  mental  belatedness,  to  suggest  that  the  hold  whic 
camera  work  has  obtained  upon  all  sections  of  civilise1 
communities  throughout  the  world  is  in  any  danger  of  bein 
weakened.  The  practice  of  amateur  photography  is  coevs 
with  photography  itself,  and  it  cannot  possibly  die  on 
while  the  sun  continues  to  shine.  Photography  is  a  necessit 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ;  it  is  destined  to  spread  with  th 
growth  of  knowledge,  and  even  to  enter  with  increasing  fulnes 
and  indispensabiiity  into  the  daily  lives  of  the  people  at  preset 
placed  on  this  globe,  and  of  those  that  are  to  come  after  then 
To  cast  doubts  on  the  “  permanency  ”  of  Kodak  photograph 
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3  to  express  a  belief  that  photography  in  general  is  nearing 
ecav.  One  may  as  well  venture  the  opinion  that  newspaper 
eading  is  likely  to  fall  into  desuetude — an  impossible  condition 
f  things,  although,  to  judge  by  the  absurd  ideas  that  so 
requently  find  their  way  into  print,  one  could  not  be  surprised 
f  such  a  theory  were  some  day  promulgated. 

*  *  * 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Photographic  Society 
writes  :  “  Referring  to  the  announcement  of  our  coming  Salon, 
?e  beg  to  make  the  following  correction.  In  said  announce- 
aentwe  stated  that  ‘nothing  is  to  appear  on  front  of  pictures.’ 
Ve  have  decided  that  this  ruling,  referring  to  the  appearance 
if  names,  &c.,  on  pictures,  will  not  debar  any  good  work  from 
cceptance ;  in  other  words,  we  will  permit  the  exhibitor  to 
Ign  his  or  her  work.” 

Tt* 

At  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  November  30,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bo- 
hamley  will  read  a  paper  on  “  Photographic  Developers  and 
levelopment.”  The  Cantor  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by 
Yofessor  Vivian  B,  Lewes.  The  subject  is  “  Acetylene,”  and 
he  four  lectures  will  be  given  on  Monday  evenings  at  eight 
'’clock,  as  follows Lecture  I.,  November  21  :  The  history  of 
eetylene ;  methods  of  formation ;  the  chemistry  of  acetylene ; 
he  part  played  by  acetylene  in  ordinary  luminous  flames. 
j9cture  II.,  November  28 :  The  commercial  production  of 
cetylene ;  calcic  carbide  and  its  properties ;  the  electric  fur- 
lace  and  the  various  modifications  in  use  for  carbide  manu- 
acture ;  carbide  without  electrical  power ;  carriage  and 
toraae  of  carbide.  Lecture  III.,  December  5 :  The  com- 
aercial  generation  of  acetylene ;  the  types  of  generator  in 
ise ;  the  actions  taking  place  in  the  acetylene  generators,  and 
he  effect  upon  the  gas  produced ;  the  purification  of  acetylene 
or  domestic  consumption.  Lecture  IV.,  December  12  :  The 
ombustion  of  acetylene ;  acetylene  burners ;  smoking  and 
arbonising  of  burners  ;  burners  for  heating ;  acetylene  for  gas 
ngines  ;  diluted  acetylene  and  its  applications. 


FORMATE  “  TONING.” 

i  recent  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
r’hotographic  Association  contained  some  remarks  by  Mr. 
i.  L.  Henderson  upon  a  new  toning  formula  which,  he  claimed, 
vould  do  away  absolutely  with  double  tones  in  gelatino- 
•hloride  prints. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  as  well  to  consider  whether  it 
s  a  toning  process.  The  usually  accepted  theory  to  explain 
;oning  is  that  the  silver  salts  in  the  paper,  of  which  we  need 
)nly  now  take  into  account  the  chloride,  is,  by  the  action  of 
ight,  converted  into  the  sub- chloride  of  silver,  which,  in  the 
Dresence  of  auric  chloride,  is  converted  into  silver  chloride,  the 
?old  being  deposited  according  to  the  equation 
3Ag,Cl  +  AuCI3  -  GAgCl  +  Au. 

[f  the  image  is  also  considered  to  consist,  in  part  or  wholly,  of 
metallic  silver,  we  have  then  the  equation 

3Ag  +  AuCL  =  3  AgCl  +  Au. 

Vlost  of  the  toning  baths  employed  at  the  present  time,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  contain  the  gold  in  the  auric,  but  rather  the  aurous 
date,  in  which  case  we  have  the  chemical  process  represented 
by  the  equation 

Ag  +  AnCl  =  AgCl  +  Au, 
or  Ag.2Cl  +  AuCl  =  2AgCl  +  Au. 


The  particular  formula  recommended  by  Mr.  Henderson  was 
a  mixture  of  chloride  of  gold  and  formate  of  soda,  and  this  salt 
was  also  recommended  by  Mr.  Haddon,  in  conjunction  with 
formic  acid,  to  make  a  platinum  toning  bath  ;  the  platinum 
salt  employed  being  the  platinic  chloride,  and  not  the  platinous 
salt,  the  chloro-platinite  of  potassium. 

The  first  use  of  formic  acid  or  a  formate  is  due  to  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds  in  1886  [Bull.  Soc.  Franc.  Phot ,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  311),  his 
formula  being — 

Platinum  perchloride  .  0’25  gramme. 

Water  .  1000  c.  c. 

Carefully  neutralise  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  add  12 
grammes  of  borax  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  then  add 
30  c.  c.  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  or  60  drops  of 
formic  acid.  The  idea  of  reducing  the  platinic  chloride  was 
also  suggested  later  by  Gastine  in  1890. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  we  can  assume  that  there  is 
any  actual  toning  process,  and  whether  what  takes  place  is  not 
actually  nothing  more  than  physical  intensification. 

The  use  of  the  formate  of  soda  in  conjunction  with  platinic 
chloride  was  suggested  by  Hiibl  in  1895  ( Dev  Platiudruck, 
1895,  p.  123),  for  he  suggests  the  use  of  the  following  for  in¬ 
tensifying  weak  platinum  prints  : — 

1. 

Formate  of  soda .  10  grammes. 

Water .  100  c.  c. 

2. 

Platinum  perchloride .  2  grammes. 

Water .  100  c.  c. 

For  use,  mix  100-200  c.  c.  water  with  5  c.  c.  of  No.  1  and 

5  c.  c.  of  No.  2.  In  the  above-mentioned  book  Hiibl  also 
suggests  the  use  of  gold  with  formic  acid. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  well-kno  vn  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
an  extremely  dilute  solution  of  silver,  gold,  and  platinum  salts, 
and  mix  the  same  with  a  reducing  substance,  and  yet  have  no 
precipitate;  but,  the  moment  a  grain  or  nucleus  for  the  deposit 
of  the  metal  is  provided,  the  metal  is  at  once  precipitated 
on  the  same,  a  fact  which  was  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
physical  intensification  of  collodion  negatives. 

From  some  experiments  with  several  makes  of  gelatino- 
chloride  papers,  printed  under  a  print  meter  with  numbered 
squares,  and  then  treating  them  with  the  normal  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  gold  and  chloro-platinite  cf  potassium  and  phosphoric 
acid  toning  baths,  and  with  the  formate  of  soda  and  gold  and 
platinum  baths,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  latter  act  as 
intensifying  baths ;  but  to  actually  determine  whether  any 
of  the  silver  is  replaced  by  platinum  is  a  tedious  task  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  we  have  not  the  time  to  do. 

Some  considerable  time  ago,  about  four  years,  we  think,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chloro- 
platinite  solution  to  a  normal  acetate  or  sulphocyanide  bath 
effectually  prevented  double  toning,  and  here  we  had  precisely 
a  similar  action,  the  platinite  quickly  reducing  the  gold  to  the 
metallic  state  ;  but  when  the  solutions  were  used  dilute,  and 
not  much  platinite  used,  the  gold  was  precipitated  very  slowly, 
till  a  silver  print  was  immersed,  when  it  was  readily  deposited 
on  the  image. 

In  our  experiments  with  the  formate  baths  we  have  found  it 
advisable  to  use  a  much  stronger  salt  bath,  preliminary  to 
toning,  than  was  Suggested  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Haddon, 
the  stronger  bath,  ten  per  cent.  solutLn,  yielding  decidedly 
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purer  whites,  and  without  any  prejudicial  effect  on  the  toning. 
We  have  also  found  that,  unless  the  prints  are  thoroughly 
washed  after  toning,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  whites  when  a  fixing  bath  that  had  been  used 
only  two  or  three  times  wTas  employed,  the  formate  of  soda, 
doubtless,  reducing  some  of  the  silver  salt  present  in  the  bath. 


The  Xiantern  Season. — About  the  middle  of  November 
the  lantern  season  may  be  said  to  commence,  and  a  good  thing  too 
that  it  has  for  the  secretaries  of  many  photographic  societies. 
Without  the  lantern,  now  that  there  are  so  many  societies,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  pabulum  could  be  provided  for  their 
meetings,  particularly  during  the  winter  months.  Indeed,  many 
societies  might  be  more  directly  classed  as  lantern  societies  than 
photographic  societies,  for  less  of  the  technics  of  either  the  lantern 
or  photography  is  dealt  with  than  the  exhibition  of  slides  of  places  of 
interest,  or  as  illustrating  the  travels  of  the  exhibitor,  accompanied 
by  a  lecture  on  the  places  visited.  They  are,  however,  highly  inter¬ 
esting,  generally  attract  good  attendance,  and  tend  to  keep  the 
members  of  societies  together.  As  showing  the  interest  taken  in 
this  branch  of  photography  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  reports  of  the 
different  societies,  that  several  demonstrations  of  lantern  slide¬ 
making  have  already  been  given. 


A  few  weeks  back  we  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  securing  a 
good  stock  of  cloud  negatives  while  the  opportunity  existed,  for 
what  is  more  monotonous  than  to  see  an  exhibition  of  a  hundred  or 
so  slides  in  which  clouds  were  introduced  and  all  from  five  or  six 
negatives,  with  some  lighted  diametrically  opposite  from  the  light¬ 
ing  of  the  view  ;  but  that  is  what  we  saw  at  a  lantern  show  a  year 
or  two  ago.  A  November  day,  if  fine,  is  often  not  too  late  to  take 
cloud  negatives.  As  we  write,  we  could  have  secured  a 
dozen  or  more  cloud  negatives,  all  of  an  entirely  different  type, 
that  would  have  suited  a  great  variety  of  views. 


Apropos  of  lantern  matters,  we  notice  that  the  railway  companies 
have  not  relaxed  their  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of 
cylinders  of  gas.  We  notice  at  a  suburban  station  of  the  North 
London  Railway  a  freshly  posted  bill,  that  cylinders  of  compressed 
gases  would  not  be  conveyed  as  passenger  luggage,  and  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  would  be  carried  could  be  ascertained 
“  at  the  time  of  booking.”  We  also  notice  that  the  District  Railway 
“go  one  better,”  or  worse?  It  will  not  admit  the  cylinders  on  its 
premises  under  any  conditions.  Still,  we  imagine  they  often  do,  and 
will  continue  to  do,  while  leather  bags  and  portmanteaus  are  taken 
by  passengers.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  fellow  passenger  in  our  com¬ 
partment  had  an  apparently  heavy  bag,  which  was  long  enough  to 
contain  a  ten-feet  cylinder,  while  under  his  arm  he  carried  an  un¬ 
mistakable  lantern-slide  box  for  fifty  slides.  Of  course  we  do  not 
know  that  the  leather  bag  contained  a  gas  cylinder,  though  it  might 
have  contained  two  or  more,  for  it  was  large  enough. 


Panoramic  Photography.— At  the  meeting  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  last  week,  a  case  was  cited 
of  two  photographs  taken  panoramically,  by  rotating  the  camera  on 
its  stand,  not  coinciding.  Half  a  dozen  circumstances  might  account 
for  that,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  these  pictures  should  not  have 
coincided  bad  the  proper  conditions,  which  have  frequently  been  ex¬ 
plained  in  these  columns,  been  conformed  to.  When  they  are  not, 
however,  the  discrepancy  may  be  greatly,  if  not  ent  rely,  overcome 
by  mouutiug  the  different  sections  of  the  panorama  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  apart  on  the  mount.  In  that  way,  inejualit  es,  whether  in  the 
perpendiculars  or  the  falling  off  of  the  lens  at  the  margins,  will  be 
greatly  ameliorated,  while  the  panorama  will  still  show  as  a  good 
picture  of  the  scene  depict eJ. 


Photographs  of  IVEirag-es.— These  mirages  are  not  the 
famous  illusions  of  the  desert,  where  lakes  of  pure  water  and  oase? 
of  refreshing  verdure  tantalise  the  thirsty  traveller  ;  but  they  ar- 
produced  by  similar  causes,  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  lighi 
from  distant  objects  by  heated  air,  and  are  reproductions  ol 
curious  effects  in  the  streets  of  a  busy  city,  Sm  Francisco.  .Mr 
R.  W.  Wood,  of  the  Madison  University,  Wisconsin,  writes  U 
Nature,  under  date  of  September  20  last,  describing  the  effects,  an' 
enclosing  a  photograph  taken  with  a  tele-photo  lens,  which  that 
journal  reproduces.  If  an  explanation  had  not  been  given,  every  oik 
would  say  that  the  representation  was  caused  by  the  reflection  o 
the  objects  shown  by  a  pool  of  water  or  a  damp  pavement.  Her* 
we  have  two  children,  with  their  limbs  apparently  reflected  by  i 
glossy  surface,  and  the  little  doll’s  carriage  belonging  to  one  is  re, 
produced  in  exact  facsimile.  The  writer  says  :  “  In  order  to  observi 
the  phenomenon,  it  is  necessary  that  a  considerable  stretch  of  leve 
pavement  be  foreshortened  into  a  very  narrow  slip.  This  is  the  con 
dition  in  the  photograph  :  The  camera  stood  just  below  the  brow  o 

the  hill . The  apparent  reflections,  due  to  the  bending  upwar< 

of  the  rays  by  the  thin  layer  of  heated  air,  come  out  very  clearly  u 
the  photograph,  but  the  camera  fails  to  give  a  correct  representatioi 
of  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  the  reflecting  layer  of  air.  It  is,  howi 
ever,  evident  from  the  production  of  this  actual  photograph  that,  i 
any  belated  traveller  carrying  a  hand  camera  in  the  desert  shoul 
see  a  mirage,  he  ought  also  to  be  able  to  photograph  it.”  We  ar 
afraid  that,  after  this  publication,  we  shall  be  presented  ere  Ion: 
with  a  variety  of  weird  “desert  mirages.” 


Following  Mr.  Wood’s  letter  is  another  on  the  same  subject 
over  the  signature  of  C.  T.  Whitmell,  which  we  may  give  in  it 
entirety.  “  Mr.  R.  W.  Wood,  who  describes  mirages  .  .  .  may  likjj 
to  refer  to  the  second  volume  of  Nature  (p.  337,  August  1870 
where  he  will  find  an  account  of  mirages  seen  by  looking  closeli 
along  a  wall  which  was  exposed  to  a  hot  afternoon  sun.  The  mirag 
must  be  very  common,  and  needs  only  looking  for.  Mr.  Wood 
interesting  letter  may  lead  others  to  photograph  this  curious  ph 
nomenon  in  our  own  country.  A  wall  will  be  easier  to  deal  wit 
than  a  pavement.”  _ 

Photographing-  the  Interior  of  the  Stomach.—  Oq  . 

contemporary,  the  English  Mechanic ,  has  a  very  remarkable  articJ 
describing  a  new  apparatus,  the  invention  of  Dr.  E.  0.  Schauf,  cj  j 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  taking  direct  photographs  of  the  intericj  , 
of  the  stomach,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  any  simple  module; 
tions  of  it  may  be  utilised  to  photograph  other  portions  of  the  boi 1 
where  sound  may  be  introduced.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  tii 
cylindrical  camera  mounted  at  the  end  of  an  elastic  probe,  its  sid 
being  prolongations  of  the  probe.  Some  little  distance  from  tl 
camera,  and  torming  a  portion  of  the  elastic  rod,  is  a  cylindrical  ge 
case  containing  a  miniature  electric  incandescent  lamp,  its  positio; 
being  so  calculated  that  it  illuminates  the  stomach  when  tb 
camera  is  introduced  to  the  required  region,  this  being  ascertaine 
after  a  previous  washing  out  of  the  stomach  by  a  preliminary  ea 
ternal  examination  with  the  illuminator  introduced.  The  silvt 
water-tight  camera  holds  a  circular  film,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  i 
diameter,  and  is  furnished  with  a  lens  protected  by  a  gelatine  ca] 
which  quickly  dissolves  when  the  whole  is  introduced,  owing  to  th 
introduction  of  a  quantity  of  water  to  keep  the  walls  distendei 
This  is  a  triumph  of  photo-surgical  diagnosis,  and  it  is  asserted  thf 
the  negatives  are  capable  of  being  enlarged  to  three  feet  in  diametei 
as  this  means  about  thirty  times,  we  must  be  excused  for  expressiD 
a  little  incredulity  as  to  the  probability  of  any  useful  sharpness  ( 
result  being  so  obtainable. 


Cameras  at  Fnglish.  Fortifications.— We  have  fr< 

quently  recorded  the  inconvenience  to  whicti  English  photograph 
tourists  have  been  put,  and  the  indignities  they  have  suffered,  by  bein 
arrested  and  put  for  a  time  in  “  durance  vile  ”  for  using  the 
cameras  in  the  neighbourhood  of  foreign  fortifications.  It  is  not  s 
generally  known  perhaps,  as  it  should  be,  that  foreigners,  and  or 
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>wn  countrymen  as  well,  run  the  same  risks  with  regard  to  English 
ortifications,  and  for  that  reason  they  sometimes  find  themselves  in 
>n  unpleasant  position.  Not  long  ago,  three  English  tourists  with  a 
:amera  were  arrested  in  the  West  of  England  and  detained  some 
lours  for  using  the  apparatus  near  one  of  the  forts.  Just  now  there 
s  little  doubt  that  the  authorities  are  somewhat  extra- vigilant  in  the 
natter  than  hitherto,  as  we  read  that  one  day  last  week  a  gentle- 
nan  suspected  as  a  Russian  spy  was  arrested  at  Landguard  Fort, 
larwich,  for  putting  some  questions  to  one  of  the  sentries,  but, 
tfter  being  detained  some  hours,  was  released. 

On  another  day  we  read  that  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Windsor 
Magazine  was  “run  in”  for  taking  photographs  near  a  fort  at 
Alderney,  he  being  a  suspected  spy.  After  half  an  hour’s  detention, 
lowever,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Had  this  gentleman  been  a  French- 
nan,  or  a  Russian,  unable  to  speak  the  English  language,  he  would 
probably  have  found  himself  in  a  similar  unpleasant  position  that 
English  photographers  have  under  like  circumstances  on  the  Con¬ 
sent.  English  photographers  should  take  note,  for  there  are 
nany  forts  round  the  coast  that  are  scarcely  observable.  Some  in 
;he  neighbourhood  of  Freshwater  and  the  Needles,  Isle  of  Wight, 
for  instance,  are  not  noticeable,  and  they  are  close  to  some 
interesting  views. 


Balloon  Exploration. — A  correspondent  of  the  Standard t 
telegraphing  from  Irkutsk  under  date  November  2,  says,  “We  are  now 
starting  to  cross  from  the  Lena  Delta  to  the  mouth  of  the  Olenck, 
ind  if  we  arrive  in  safety  we  shall  proceed  in  sledges  to  Chatanga, 
the  Taimyr  Peninsula,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  in  our  search.” 
This  dispatch  was  sent  a  distance  of  2000  miles  by  hand,  from  the 
Lena  Delta  to  Irkutsk,  for  transmission  to  England,  and  up  to  then 
there  were  no  tidings  of  Andrde,  his  companion,  or  the  balloon.  Herr 
Julius  von  Payer,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  lecturing 
in  his  native  town  of  Teplitz  one  day  last  week,  said  that  Herr 
A.ndree’s  undertaking  was  insufficiently  prepared,  and  that  it  was 
probable  that,  until  a  steerable  balloon  is  discovered,  balloon  expe¬ 
ditions  in  the  Polar  regions  will  never  succeed.  He  added  that  it 
is  probable  the  balloon  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Franz  Josef  Land, 
in  which  case  Andres  would  have  to  make  his  way  over  ice  lakes 
and  open  sea  to  the  Siberian  coast,  and,  even  if  he  succeeded  in  doing 
that,  he  could  not  be  heard  of  till  next  autumn.  Even  if  Andres  is 
safe,  we  must  not,  we  fear,  expect  much  in  the  shape  of  photography 
from  his  expedition. 


Another  of  Wren’s  Churches  Doomed. — The  old  church 
of  St.  Michael,  Bassishaw,  in  Basinghall-street,  is  shortly  to  be 
pulled  down.  The  original  church  dates  1676-9,  with  the  exception 
of  the  older  tower,  which  survived  the  Great  Fire  of  London.  One 
by  one  Wren’s  works  are  disappearing,  to  make  way  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  City,  where  ground  is  becoming  more  and  more 
valuable  every  year.  Many  have  already  gone,  and  nothing  remains 
in  remembrance  of  them  but  photographs,  and,  in  some  cases,  not 
even  them.  Some  day  a  complete  collection  of  photographs  of 
Wren’s  City  churches  will  be  interesting.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that,  until  a  well-known  building,  fine  church,  or  the  like,  is  marked 
out  for  destruction,  it  receives  so  little  attention  at  the  hands  of 
photographers,  and  then  it  is  often  too  late,  unless  some  unsightly 
hoarding  or  other  is  included  in  the  photograph.  Some  of  the  City 
churches  are  not  easy  to  get  photographs  of  on  account  of  the 
narrow  streets  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  that  does  not  apply  to 
the  interiors,  which  generally  contain  some  fine  architecture.  Yet 
how  rarely  are  they  photographed. 


The  New  Element,  Etherion. — In  our  last  we  referred  to 
the  supposed  discovery  of  a  new  element,  and  discussed  the 
possibility  of  its  occlusion  by  the  surfaces  of  glass  (the  source  from 
which  it  was  obtained)  being  an  explanation  of  the  vagaries  of  wet- 


collodion  experiences.  We  have  now  to  point  out  that  Sir  W. 
Crookes,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Chemical  News,  presents  a 
masterly  discussion  of  the  matter,  summing  up  the  conclusions  he 
draws  from  the  scant  data  at  present  available  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  new  element  is — water  vapour!  However,  let  the  separated 
gas  be  a  new  element  or  water  vapour,  it  has  been  conclusively  shown 
that  the  surface  of  glass  obstinately  retains  traces  of  water,  only 
expelled  entirely  when  the  glass  is  brought  to  melting  point,  and  it 
may  readily  be  seen  how  the  glass  may,  by  friction  or  otherwise,  be 
irregularly  denuded,  so  to  speak,  of  its  aqueous  envelope,  and  so 
liable  to  irregularity  of  action  under  the  sensitive  conditions  of  wet- 
plate  development. 

- ♦ - 

BY  THE  WAY. 

Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield,  we 
seem  to  be  as  far  as  ever  away  from  a  definite  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  a  perfect  negative.  The  definition  given  by  those 
gentlemen  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  something  to  the  effect  that 
the  ideal  negative  is  one  that  will  yield  a  print  in  correct  graduation 
in  the  shortest  time,  that  is  to  say,  its  “  scale  ”  must  be  as  perfect  as 
possible  with  the  least  density,  and  without  any  useless  deposit  in 
the  shape  of  fog.  I  have  just  had  the  opportunity  and  the  necessary 
time  to  devote  to  it  of  making  comparative  trials  of  a  large  number 
of  different  papers  both  for  development  and  direct  printing,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nearly  every  brand  requires  its 
special  character  of  negative  in  order  to  give  the  best  result.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  it  seems  that  different  batches  of  the  same 
brand  will  often  vary  more  or  less  in  the  vigour  or  delicacy  of  the 
prints  they  give  from  the  same  negative. 

Twenty  years,  or  less,  ago,  when  the  photographer  was  practically 
limited  in  his  choice  to  the  much-abused  albumen  paper,  it  rested 
with  himself — at  least,  if  he  sensitised  hi8  own — what  character  of 
print  he  produced  as  a  staple  article  ;  and,  provided  he  made  his 
negatives  to  a  tolerably  uniform  standard,  it  was  purely  his  own 
fault  if  he  could  not  turn  out  prints  of  a  perfectly  level  quality.  Of 
course,  this  involved  the  proper  care  of  the  bath,  and  some  system  in 
sensitising  and  generally  treating  the  paper,  but,  at  any  rate,  matters 
rested  in  his  own  hands.  Even  when  ready-sensitised  albumen 
paper  came  into  use  chiefly  by  amateurs,  the  amount  of  variation 
between  different  makes  and  different  batches  was  comparatively 
small,  and  gave  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinarily  observant 
photographer  was  fully  able  to  cope  with,  and  he  went  on  turning 
out  the  same  type  of  negative  from  year  end  to  year  end. 

But  with  the  present  host  of  different  kinds  of  paper  and  different 
brands  of  the  same  kind  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  sort  of  nega¬ 
tive  to  adopt  as  a  standard.  Of  course,  the  man  who  is  in  the  happy 
position  of  being  able  to  please  himself  will  select  the  kind  of  paper 
that  best  suits  the  type  of  negative  he  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
and  stick  to  it,  and,  if  it  is  a  fairly  reliable  brand,  it  will  not  give 
him  much  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  is  constantly 
changing  his  paper,  whether  from  sheer  carelessness,  inability  to 
make  up  his  mind,  or  from  love  of  experiment,  is  likely  to  suffer, 
and  little  wonder,  nor  can  any  one  feel  much  sympathy  for  him  . 
but  the  one  who  really  is  to  be  condoled  with  is  the  professional 
who  is  called  upon  to  supply  any  and  every  style  of  picture  that 
may  come  into  vogue  for  however  short  a  period.  It  is  not  every 
professional  photographer  who  is  in  a  position  to  say  to  his  customers 
“  I  will  only  give  you  such-and-such  a  style  of  print.”  The  public’ 
likes  to  have  what  it  fancies  at  the  moment,  and  unfortunately  the 
public  is  not  unanimous  in  its  fancies,  and  fashions  come  and  go  so 
rapidly,  and  overlap  one  another  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  photo- 
orapher  who  wishes  to  keep  his  business,  instead  of  sending  it  to 
his  nearest  neighbour,  must  be  prepared  to  execute  any  order  tha 
may  be  presented  to  him. 

After  my  experience  with  modern  printing  processes,  I  am  im¬ 
pelled  to  ask  how  such  a  man  can  fix  a  standard  to  which  to  work 
in  negative-making?  With  albumen,  gelatino-chloride,  collodio- 
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chloride,  platinotype,  “bromides,”  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundred- 
and-one  variants  therefrom  sailing  under  “fancy”  names,  all  of 
them  requiring  more  or  less  modification  in  the  style  of  negative,  he 
must  surely  be  at  his  wits’  end  to  meet  the  requirements.  The 
printer  will  have  his  hands  pretty  full  if  he  is  expected  to  make 
any  and  every  kind  of  print  from  the  same  class  of  negative,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  operator  has  to  develop  “  to  order”  to  suit 
the  particular  kind  of  print  wanted,  his  job  will  be  far  from  a 
•sinecure,  even  if  he  succeed  only  moderately  well. 

This  state  of  affairs,  however,  has  its  redeeming  feature,  if  it  can 
he  considered  so,  in  the  fact  that  the  habitually  careless  negative- 
maker  can  choose  his  printing  process  to  suit  individual  negatives. 
I  am  not  going  to  “  own  up  ”  to  habitual  carelessness,  but  I  must 
confess  to  being  the  proud  possessor  of  a  very  varied  collection  of 
negatives  resulting  from  experiments  with  different  plates  and 
different  developers,  and  taken  under  conditions  of  almost  every 
kind  as  regards  light  and  exposure.  I  have  amongst  them  many 
that  to  the  eje  appear  almost  faultless  in  gradation,  and  that  yet 
will  not  give  a  decent  print  with  any  of  the  ordinary  printing 
methods,  by  which  I  mean  the  regular  commercial  papers.  Yet 
many  of  these  I  have  succeeded  in  translating,  properly  or  fairly 
well,  from  amongst  the  miscellaneous  printing  surfaces  I  have  been 
trying,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  positive  processes  that  work 
satisfactorily  with  abnormal  negatives  are,  as  might  be  expected,  of 
very  little  use  with  negatives  of  ordinary  average  type. 

This  must  always  be  the  fault  of  ready-prepared  papers  or  films. 
They  are  not  amenable  to  modification-^-joro  re  nata,  as  the  doctors 
have  it — and  that  is  at  any  rate  one  advantage  that  attaches  to,  and 
compensates  for,  the  extra  trouble  of  sensitising  your  own  paper. 
Take  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  for  instance;  without  going  to  the 
trouble  of  keeping  baths  of  different  strength — a  plan  that  gives  a 
wide  range  of  power  for  modifying  the  result,  and  that  is,  after  all, 
really  no  trouble  if  worked  systematically — a  very  great  deal  may  be 
done  by  varying  the  times  of  floating,  by  fuming  with  ammonia,  or 
by  partially  removing  the  excess  of  silver  from  the  paper  either  by 
blotting-paper  or  by  washing.  Then,  again,  the  possible  variations  in 
the  toning  bath  render  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  care  to  obtain 
•either  soft  or  vigorous  prints  at  will  within  certain  limits  from  the 
same  negative.  Similarly  with  carbon  tissue  altering  the  strength 
of  the  bath  is,  of  course,  a  well-recognised  means  of  getting  almost 
any  effect  from  any  sort  of  negative ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  i  he 
latitude  and  power  of  modification  in  development  is  almost  un¬ 
limited  in  competent  hands. 

It  is  possibly  for  these  reasons  that  carbon  printing  has,  within 
the  last  few  years,  shown  decided  signs  of  increasing  popularity 
amongst  amateurs,  and  even  albumenised  paper  is  looking  up.  Of 
the  carbon  process  it  may  be  said  that  it  will  adapt  itself  to  any 
class  of  negative,  dense  or  thin,  provided  it  possess  gradation,  but 
with  albumen  paper  a  negative  with  some  “  pluck”  is  a  sine-qiui-mon. 
The  average  type  of  gelatine  negative  of  to-day  is  no  U9e  at  all 
with  albumen,  but  on  the.  other  hand  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
negative  that  gives  a  soft  and  delicate  print  on  albumen  paper  will 
give  better  results  with  the  modern  “print-out”  papers  than  half  the 
negatives  that  will  only  print  on  those  surfaces. 

One  very  curious  circumstance  struck  me  in  connexion  with  a  very 
rough-surfaced  paper  amongst  those  I  had  to  try.  Although  of  such 
a  texture  as  to  be  only  suitable  for  very  large  prints,  the  samples  I 
bad  to  try  were  small  cabinet  size.  Some  of  these  were  put  to 
negatives  showing  definition  that  might  be  classed  as  “f- 61-type,” 
though  they  were  taken  with  one  of  the  modern  wide  -  aperture 
anastigmats.  The  peculiarity  was  that  not  only  was  the  “  critical” 
definition  wasted  on  the  rough-surfaced  paper,  but  the  results  were 
apparently  less  sharp  than  prints  on  the  same  paper  from  negatives 
exhibiting  far  inferior  definition.  This  probably  sounds  strange,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  on  another  occasion  I  shall  perhaps  offer 
an  attempt  at  an  explanation.  That  it  is  to  some  extent  an  optical 
illusion  is  certain,  and  lighting  and  gradation  rather  than  optical 
definition  are  accountable  for  the  result.  Dogberry. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  HOME  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 


[Abstract  of  Paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photic-ripbic  Sudety.  | 

I  should  explain  that  the  photography  by  artificial  light  of  which  I  can 
speak  from  9ome  experience  is  a  rather  humble  affair.  I  have  nothing  to! 
say  about  electric  light  installations,  or  limelight,  or  acetylene  ;  nor  even 
about  the  more  or  less  costly  lamps  for  burning  or  exploding  magnesium  ! 
or  similar  llluminants.  A  few  pence  worth  of  magnesium  iibbon  is  all 
that  has  to  be  bought.  These  more  expensive  arrangements  have,  no  | 
doubt,  advantages,  and  with  their  use  the  range  of  work  that  can  be 
successfully  attempted  may  probably  be  widened.  But  with  a  foot  or  two! 
of  magnesium  ribbon  you  can  try  portraiture,  figure  studies,  still  life, 
flower  pieces,  interiors,  and  so  on — sufficient  occupation  during  what' 
would  otherwise  be  the  close  season.  And  the  best  of  your  work  should 
be  as  good  as  the  best  of  your  daylight  work,  though  the  average  daylight 
work  may  probably  be  better  than  the  average  work  done  by  artificial 
light.  Working  by  daylight  you  can  observe  your  effects  and  take 
advantage  of  the  beauties  that  nature  herself  has  arranged.  With 
artificial  fight  you  very  often  preconceive  the  effect  in  your  own  mind,  and 
then  try  to  build  it  up.  Each  method  has  its  advantages  and  offers 
attractions  to  men  of  particular  temperaments.  I  think  the  prizes  best  I 
worth  having  go  to  those  who  are  most  constant  in  waiting  on  nature.  : 
But  “  preconceived  ”  effects  may  be,  and  should  be,  founded  on  previous  , 
observation.  And,  while  to  observe  so  as  to  make  your  exposure  at  the  \ 
magical  moment  is  a  gift,  to  observe  so  that  you  can  reproduce  at  will  the  * 
conditions  without  letting  the  magic  evaporate  is  an  even  better  one  ;  for  ! 
the  last  is  a  closer  and  more  analytical  observation,  and  intimacy  of  ob 
servation  is  the  condition  of  artistic  work.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  in 
Amsterdam  the  magnificent  special  collection  of  some  hundreds  of  the 
works  of  Rembrandt,  who,  as  you  know,  is  among  all  the  great  painters, 
the  master  of  illumination.  While  there  was  no  aspect  of  light  which 
did  not  interest  him,  his  preoccupation  was  not  with  the  evenly  diffused 
light  of  the  photographic  studios,  which  gives,  as  the  phrase  goes, 

“  plenty  of  details  in  the  shadows,  ”  and  even  comes  near  to  abolishing  , 
the  shadows  altogether,  but  with  the  effects  produced  by  a  local  illumin¬ 
ation — a  small  window  or  a  lamp — by  which  certain  forms  are  picked  out 
of  the  darkness  and  shown  in  picturesque  emphasis ;  others  can  be  easily 
distinguished  or  only  half  reveal  themselves,  while  perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  the  picture  is  darkness  ;  not  an  opaque  insensitive  block  without 
atmosphere  or  illumination,  but  a  receding  space  which  tingles  with  the  j 
real  beauty  and  mystery  of  shadow.  And  that  beauty  cf  undistinguishable  . 
shadow.,  remember,  is  a  beauty  that  exists  in  nature,  and  that  is  a  genuine 
source  of  delight  to  those  who  have  once  really  seen  and  felt  it.  Well.  . 
while  going  round  the  rooms  of  that  great  collection — with  the  writing  of 
this  paper  looming  before  me- — I  could  not  help  noticing  how  many  of 
Rembrandt’s  drawings  and  pictures  treated  subjects  just  such  as  you 
might  attempt  at  home  with  the  camera  by  artificial  light.  A  group  of 
figures  round  a  table,  one  of  them  with  his  back  to  you  darkly  silhouetted 
against  the  lamp,  which  his  figure  hides  from  your  sight,  and  the  others 
brightly  illuminated  and  casting  giant  shadows  on  the  wall  behind  them. 
Or,  again,  the  shepherds  coming  into  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  ;  the 
mother  and  child  shown  under  the  glare  of  the  lantern,  while  the  rest  is 
in  dark  shadow,  in  which  you  can  make  out  the  rustic  figures  and  peering 
faces  of  the  shepherds.  Of  course,  I  do  not  suggest  that  Biblical  subjects 
should  be  attempted,  but  that  similar  effects  of  lighting  should  be  applied 
to  subjects  suitable  for  the  camera. 

Control  of  the  Light. 

A  group  arranged  on  the  principle  of  this  etching  of  the  Adoration  of  j 
the  Shepherds,  which  I  show  you  on  the  screen,  could  be  perfectly  well 
managed,  if  only  the  fumes  of  the  illuminant  were  prevented  from  rising 
into  the  picture.  The  actual  source  of  light  is  hidden,  but  the  illumina¬ 
tion  is  reflected  by  the  various  figures  in  the  most  interesting  way;  and 
you  will  notice  the  very  effective  passage  of  gradation  from  the  bright 
part  behind  the  head  of  Joseph  to  the  darkness  from  which  the  shepherds 
emerge.  Here  again  is  a  very  slight  sketch  of  a  subject  which,  like  the 
last,  was  a  favourite  one  with  Rembrandt.  The  light  is  here  behind  the 
globes  at  which  The  Geographer  is  peering.  The  subject  would  be 
difficult  to  the  photographer  without  some  readjustment,  unless  he  had 
some  arrangement  for  consuming  his  own  smoke.  Please  notice  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  nose  on  the  cheek.  I  had  brought  with  me  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  my  own  with  the  view  of  warning  you  against  just  this  effect : 
and,  though  with  Rembrandt  it  is  rather  piquant  and  expressive,  it  is  not 
a  lighting  to  choose  if  you  want  to  please  your  sitters.  One  more  picture 
of  Rembrandt  I  show— Jacob  blessing  the  children  of  Joseph.  This  time 
the  effect  of  lighting,  and  the  grouping,  might  be  exactly  copied,  and  such 
an  imitation  would  be  a  very  instructive  exercise.  By  trying  such  a 
subject  again  and  again  till  you  felt  you  were  really  making  some  approach 
to  the  breadth  and  richness  of  the  original,  you  would  call  into  play  just 
those  powers  of  careful  observation  which  will  help  you  to  reach  a  high 
standard  of  artistic  work.  And  I  think  that  one  great  advantage  of  work 
with  a  light  which  is  completely  under  your  control  is  that  it  teaches  you 
this  elementary  but  absolutely  all-important  lesson,  namely,  that  light 
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xists  not  merely  to  make  things  visible  but  to  make  them  beautiful.  It 
aads  you  away  from  the  cold-blooded  study  of  persons  or  things  as 
bjects  in  themselves  to  ths  more  enchanting  pursuit  of  light  itself. 

The  Plate. 

My  object  in  reading  this  paper  at  this  November  meeting  is  to 
ncourage  amateurs  like  myself  to  give  some  attention  to  photography  at 
lome,  by  artificial  light  in  the  evenings  of  the  winter  that  is  before  us. 
ind  my  wish  is  to  be  practical  and  exact  in  directions  as  to  exposure, 
ind  so  on.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  seem  to  those  of  you  who  have  some 
xperience  of  such  work  to  be  too  elementary  and  minute.  In  the  first 
>lace,  then,  while  of  course  there  are  many  excellent  plates  in  the 
narket,  any  one  of  which  will  answer  the  purpose,  provided  it  is  not  too 
lilow,  I  have  been  using  the  Cadett  Professional,  with  a  speed  number  of 
ibout  sixty,  and  I  have  never  had  a  fault  to  find  with  them.  It  is 
desirable,  at  any  rate,  to  use  a  plate  where  any  variations  in  the  speed 
nf  successive  batches  is  recorded,  unless  you  have  been  fortunate  enough 
1,0  find  a  plate  which  is  not  subject  to  variation.  Having  fixed  on  your 
hlate,  the  next  thing  is  to  back  it,  for  one  of  the  risks  of  the  work  we  are 
mgaged  on  is  halation  in  the  high  lights.  Now,  the  high  lights  are,  in 
ill  probability,  just  the  points  of  culmination,  interest  in  the  picture ; 
ind  to  lose  modelling  in  them — or  perhaps  your  sitter’s  face,  for  instance 
—is  to  sacrifice  the  picture.  Therefore  back  your  plates.  I  know  this  is 
i  counsel  of  perfection  which  is  generally  ignored  ;  but,  working  at 
aome,  the  thing  can  be  done  very  simply.  Cut  a  sheet  of  any  dark 
oaper,  black  by  choice,  a  little  smaller  each  way  than  the  plate  ;  soak  it 
n  water,  and  then,  after  removing  the  surplus  moisture,  clap  it  on  the 
oack  of  the  plate.  This  negative  of  a  man  playing  the  fiddle  by  his  fire¬ 
side  shows  the  result  of  letting  the  film  get  wet  in  parts  before  exposure. 
To  avoid  this  it  is  better  to  lay  the  plate,  film  side  down,  on  a  sheet  of 
Blotting-paper,  while  you  back  it.  Take  care  to  get  rid  of  any  air 
bubbles,  so  that  the  sheet  may  be  in  optical  contact  with  the  glass.  As 
ill  this  can  be  done  just  before  you  begin  actual  work  with  the  camera,  it 
is  quite  effective ;  and,  if  you  have  occasion  to  change  plates,  the  sheets 
|  of  backing  paper  can  be  removed  and  used  on  the  new  plates  after 
rewetting,  if  necessary.  Do  not,  however,  leave  plates  so  backed  in  the 
slides  a  moment  longer  than  necessary,  as  the  damp  may  affect  the  wood, 
ind  spoil  the  fitting.  A  word  as  to  size  of  plate,  and  this  I  count  of  very 
?reat  importance  if  your  results  are  to  be  really  satisfactory.  The  plate 
should  be  a  size  less  than  the  lens  is  meant  to  cover.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  illumination  at  the  corners.  My  own  lenses  are  a  Ross  10x8,  and  a 
Dallmeyer  whole-plate.  Each  will  cover  a  size  larger  than  it  is  made  for. 
But  experience  leads  me  to  use  the  10  x  8  for  whole-plate,  and  the  whole- 
plate  for  half-plate  work.  In  this  way  you  get  a  longer  focus,  or,  in 
'other  words,  can  go  further  away  from  your  subject,  with  the  result  that 
its  various  parts  assume  a  more  pleasant  proportion  to  each  other,  and 
the  perspective  is  more  comfortable  to  the  eye.  Of  course,  if  you  are 
working  in  a  very  small  room,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  get  a  sufficient 
distance  from  your  subject.  Then  you  may  have  to  use  the  larger  plate, 
but  the  results  will  never  be  so  good. 

Lens  Aperture. 

Another  point  is  lens  aperture.  In  my  own  practice  I  almost  never 
use  a  stop,  outdoor  or  indoor.  It  is  quite  difficult  enough  to  suppress 
superfluous  detail  when  you  work  at  /-8,  without  embarrassing  yourself 
with  the  square  inches  of  irrelevant  and  distracting  information  that  result 
from  the  use  of  a  smaller  aperture.  Of  course,  there  must  be  occasions 
when  your  objects  of  interest  are  not  all  in  one  plane,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  a  stop.  I  show  you  a  draiving-room  group  where  one 
figure  is  out  of  focus,  and  a  stop  might  have  been  desirable,  though 
something  might  have  been  done  by  focussing  on  a  plane  nearer  the 
camera.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  use  the  full  aperture,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  forced  to  study  the  primary  artistic  problem  of  the  simplification 
of  the  interest  of  the  picture.  Only  a  few  objects  can  be  in  the  plane  of 
focus ;  you  will  have  to  select  these  objects  carefully  ;  the  fewer  the 
better.  In  a  good  picture  you  see  only  one  thing  ;  in  a  bad  one,  five, 
twenty,  or  a  hundred.  You  have  less  temptation  to  crowd  in  miscel¬ 
laneous  accessories  if  they  can  only  be  indistinctly  shown.  So  you  make 
a  good  start  by  simplifying  the  elements  of  your  picture.  In  social  life 
the  bore  is  the  man  who  keeps  telling  you  things  you  don’t  want  to  hear. 
It  is  the  same  with  pictures ;  nothing  disgusts  us  more  than  over¬ 
elaboration.  The  more  you  keep  to  suggestion,  and  avoid  explanation, 
the  more  you  capture  the  imagination  of  those  who  see  your  pictures. 
The  fewer  words  you  can  tell  a  story  in  the  better  will  it  catch  on.  Let 
your  picture  be  too  empty  rather  than  too  full.  But,  besides  the  artistic 
reasons  for  a  large  top  aperture,  there  are  obvious  reasons  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  for,  in  all  home  work,  anything  that  enables  us  to  reduce  the 
duration  of  exposure  is  an  advantage.  If  we  are  tied  down  to  long 
exposures,  we  are  limited  as  to  the  choice  of  pose  for  the  sitter.  Such  a 
position  as  that  in  the  next  illustration,  for  instance,  in  which  a  man, 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  holds  above  him  a  large  earthenwhere  bottle, 
is  very  hard  to  maintain  without  swaying.  The  pose  is  taken  from  a 
picture  by  Edouard  Mauet,  and  is  interesting,  I  think,  though  it  has  been 
too  trying  for  the  model  to  keep  up  even  for  the  very  few  seconds  of  the 
exposure,  John  Warrack,  Junr. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIBEL  ACTION— 

A  QUESTION  OF  PERMANENCY. 

At  Sydney,  in  September  last,  Maik  Blow,  trading  as  the  Crown  Bromide 
Enlargement  Company,  sued  Eden  George,  a  photographer,  for  the 
recovery  of  2000h  damages  for  alleged  libel.  Mr.  Bruce  Smith  and 
Dr.  Coghlan  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Garland  and  Mr. 
Ferguson  for  the  defendant.  The  allegpd  libel  was  published  as  an 
advertisement  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  Star  and  Sydney  Herald,  on 
March  26  and  30,  1898,  respectively.  Jn  opening,  Mr.  Bruce  Smith 
pointed  out  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  trades-mark  right  to  use  the  term 
‘‘rococo”  in  connexion  with  certain  photographs.  He  found  that  the 
rococo  photos  became  very  popular,  and  he  advertised  them  largely. 
They  increased  his  business,  and  then  he  discovered  that  the  defendant 
was  using  the  name.  He  wrote  him  letters,  through  hi3  attorney, 
directing  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  (the  plaintiff)  alone  was  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  term  “  rococo,”  and  gave  him  notice  to  desist.  The 
defendant  replied  that  he  would  not  cease  from  using  the  term,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  an  advertisement  was  published  in  the  Star  and  the  Herald, 
in  which  the  following  passages  appeared:  “  As  a  photographic  firm 
(meaning  the  plaintiff)  have  been  persistently  advertising  that  the  rococo 
is  a  new  process,  is  their  own  production,  and  is  protected  to  them  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Eden,  of  the  Eden  Photo  Smdio3,  wishes  to  warn 
the  public  that  such  a  statement  is  absolutely  misleading.  What  is 
known  as  the  rococo  process  is  simply  pictures  printed  on  smooth- 
surface  bromide  paper,  known  to  amateurs  as  bromyta.  or  star  paper. 
It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  simplest  processes  in  photography,  and  is 
considered  inartistic,  and  not  generally  used  by  first-clas3  photographers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Eden  cannot  recommend  the  process  known  as 
“rococo,”  as  it  gives  a  cold,  blue,  inartistic  tone,  and  i3  not  permanent. 
What  we  here  object  to  is,  any  firm  taking  up  a  well-known  cheap 
process,  advertising  it  as  their  own,  and  that  others  dare  not  use  it,  as  it 
is  protected  to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament.”  ....  The  plaintiff  set  forth 
that  the  publication  of  this  statement  meant  that  the  plaintiff’s  portraits 
were  inartistic  and  of  little  value,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  photo¬ 
grapher  of  little  ability,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  dishonest 
practices  in  inserting  his  advertisements,  whereby  the  plaintiff  was 
injured  in  his  credit  and  reputation  as  a  photographer,  and  in  his  said 
business,  and  otherwise  greatly  damnified. 

The  defence  was  opened  by  the  defendant,  Eden  George,  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  carrying  on  business  at  the  Eden  Studios,  giving  evidence.  He 
said  the  “rococo”  process  was  the  cheapest  known  in  photography. 
He  could  teach  it  to  an  operator  in  two  hours.  It  was  intended  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  amateurs.  That  the  rococo  “  prints,”  that  is,  exclusive  of 
mounting,  would  cost  2s.  per  dozen  cabinets  to  produce,  platinotypes 
about  6s. ,  and  autotypes  about  15s.  He  knew  a  Mr.  Grouzelle,  who  had 
been  Mr.  Blow’s  chief  operator.  He  had  opened  a  studio  for  himself 
since  March  last. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bruce  Smith,  witness  said  that  his  conclusions 
that  the  rococo  process  was  not  permanent  was  based  upon  his  own 
experience  in  taking  such  photos,  and  his  experiments  with  those  taken 
by  the  plaintiff.  He  would  not  believe  that  the  three  rococo  photos 
handed  to  him  had  been  exposed  in  a  show-case,  in  the  light,  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  because  they  were  not  faded.  He  knew  rococo  photos 
were  perishable.  They  would  not  fade  perhaps  if  only  shown  in  a  shaded 
drawing-room. 

Suppose  they  had  been  exposed  in  the  ve3tibule  of  plaintiff’s  business 
place  for  three  and  a  half  years  and  yet  are  in  the  condition  that  you  see 
them,  would  that  alter  your  opinion  as  to  their  permanency? — No;  in 
the  first  place  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  same  photos  would  have  been 
left  exposed  for  so  long,  and.  even  if  they  had  been  so  exposed,  photo¬ 
graphers  know  that  chemically  the  glazed  process  does  not  endure. 

Which  is  the  more  enduring,  silver  printing  or  dull  bromide  ? — They 
are  about  the  same.  The  glazed  bromide  has  a  tendency  to  turn  yellow. 
I  know  baryta  paper,  which  is  that  used  for  the  rococo  process.  J[ 

Is  the  paper  not  first  covered  with  baryta  and  then  with  another  emul¬ 
sion  which  gives  it  the  high  gloss  ? — No  ;  the  baryta  gives  it  the  gloss 
and  the  emulsion  sensitises  it. 

Is  not  the  emulsion  used  in  plaintiff’s  rococo  photos  a  preparation  of 
his  own  ? — No ;  I  would  doubt  that  it  is  his  own  preparation. 

But  you  did  not  know  when  you  published  the  libel  whether  it  was  his 
preparation  or  not? — I  did  not  know;  but  I  know  the  paper  which 
plaintiff  buys.  It  is  Fuller’s  paper,  and  I  use  the  same  paper,  and  can 
turn  out  exaotly  similar  photos.  I  say  that  the  emulsion  is  not  a  trade 
secret.  I  owned  an  emulsion  factory  in  New  Zealand. 

Do  you  know  what  the  emulsion  is  which  plaintiff  uses? — Practically 
I  do.  A  man  may  put  an  ounce  of  water  more  or  less  in  the  emulsion, 
but  it  is  a  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  all  the  same. 

Were  you  informed  by  the  newspapers  when  you  wanted  to  use  the 
word  rococo,  in  your  advertisements  that  they  would  not  take  the 
advertisement  ? 

Mr.  Garland  objected,  and  the  question  was  disallowed. 

Did  you  a  few  months  ago  send  a  Mr.  Harrington  to  plaintiff  with  a 
proposal  that  you  should  take  an  interest  in  plaintiff's  business  ? — I  did 
not.  The  matter  has  been  talked  over  by  the  stock  houses  who  thought 
such  a  combination  would  be  a  powerful  one.  Messrs.  Baker  &  Rouse 
particularly  spoke  of  it. 
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To  Mr.  Garland :  The  paper  for  the  rococo  process  is  imported  here 
with  the  baryta  solution  on  it,  and  the  manufactures  here  cover  it  with 
a  bromide  of  silver  gelatinous  substance  which  sensitises  it.  Then  the 
photographers  buy  it  and  use  it.  The  paper  as  it  is  imported  is  called 
baryta,  and  when  coated  with  the  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  it  is  called 
variously  bromyta  ”  and  “  star  ”  paper. 

Witness  was  handed  photos  which  he  said  were  resp . ctively  rococo, 
platinotype,  and  silver  print. 

Mr.  Garland  :  Under  favourable  conditions  how  long  should  a  rococo 
photo  last  ?— About  twenty  years.  Autotypes  are  actually,  and  platino- 
types  are  practically,  imperishable.  . 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  how  soon  would  a  rococo  photo  begin 
to  chatige? — Within  a  year  or  two.  We  have  a  chemical  test  to  apply, 
and  it  would  eat  away  a  rococo  or  silver  print,  neither  of  which  are 
permanent,  before  your  eyes.  But  the  chemical  could  not  affect  aplatino- 
typa  photo,  the  image  of  which  is  itself  of  metal. 

What  does  the  bromyta  paper  for  the  rococo  process  cost? — Twelve 
pieces  cabinet  size  cost  Is.  3d.,  less  twenty-five  per  cent. 

John  Hubert  Newman,  photographer,  of  George-street,  Sydney,  said  he 
had  about  thirty-five  years’  experience  as  a  photographer.  He  knew  the 
rococo  photos.  Glazed  bromide  paper  was  used  for  them.  He  had 
known  the  paper  for  eight  or  nine  years.  Any  one  could  buy  the  paper. 
It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the  glazed  bromide  process  was  Mr. 
Blow’s  production.  They  were  about  the  cheapest  photos  that  could  be 
made.  The  most  expensive  was  the  carbon  or  autotype,  and  the  next  in 
order  the  platinotype.  The  silver  print  was  considerably  cheaper  again. 
The  rococo  was  a  very  sensitive  process,  and  the  print  was  generally 
taken  by  artificial  light,  daylight  being  too  strong  for  it.  A  good  negative 
would  take  about  two  seconds  to  print.  The  paper  used  for  rococo  was 
very  largely  availed  of  by  amateurs,  and  not  generally  by  first-class 
photographers.  The  latter  used  it  for  hurried  work.  As  an  expert, 
witness  considered  the  process  inartistic. 

Mr.  Garland:  Is  it  a  permanent  process?— No  process  is  permanent; 
nothing  in  the  world  is  permanent. 

His  Honour :  Even  the  finest  oil  paintings  are  not  permanent. 

Mr.  Garland :  In  photographic  language  would  either  rococo^or  silver 
print  be  called  permanent? — No. 

Does  your  business  increase  in  the  summer  months  ? — It  generally  falls 
off  inthewinter.  Since  Marchlastat  least  two  new  studios  have  been  opened. 

To  Mr.  Bruce  Smith :  He  dealt  chiefly  in  silver  prints.  He  made 
about  one  thousand  autotypes  per  year.  Platinotypes  represented  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  his  business.  The  extra  cost  of  platinotypes  over 
rococo  photos  was  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  developing.  Printing  a 
platinotype  would  take  from  five  minutes  to  two  hours,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  negative  and  the  conditions  of  light,  and  the  exposure  would 
be  a  natural  light.  Some  degree  of  skill  was  required  in  printing  a 
rococo  photo. 

What  is  the  cost  per  dozen  of  cabinet  silver  prints  ? — It  depends  on  the 
conditions.  Some  men  pay  31.  10s.  per  week  to  their  printers,  and  others 
only  If.  Rococo  would  cost  considerably  less,  because  the  time  required 
for  printing  is  about  one-tenth  that  of  silver  printing.  I  charge  15s.  per 
dozen  for  silver  print  cabinets. 

Do  they  cost  you  more  than  3s.  per  dozen  ? — If  they  did  not,  I  should 
do  very  much  better  in  my  business  than  I  do.  I  charge  25s.  per  dozen 
for  platinotype. 

Witness  was  shown  the  two  photos,  one  a  bromide  and  one  a  platinotype. 
He  said  that  in  the  then  prevailing  light  he  could  not  discriminate 
between  them.  He  could  produce  a  bromide  on  special  paper,  and  defy 
any  one  without  special  test  to  say  that  it  was  not  a  platinotype. 

And  yet  you  charge  15s.  for  the  one  and  25s.  for  the  other  ? — No ;  I 
do  not  use  the  bromide. 

Do  you  consider  the  defendant  a  “leading  photographer?” — No;  I  do  not. 

Witness  named  some  whom  he  considered  first-class  firms,  and  then 
said  that,  to  the  best  of  his  discernment,  photographs  handed  to  him  and 
hearing  the  names  of  some  of  those  firms,  were  on  glazed  bromide  paper. 
He  was  also  banded  three  photographs  purporting  to  be  rococos,  which 
had  been  exposed  in  a  show-case  for  three  and  a  half  years.  He  said  they 
were  very  slightly  faded,  and  under  the  conditions  had  stood  better  than 
some  of  his  own  productions  would.  He  was  shown  another  rococo. 

Mr.  Bruce  Smith :  What  is  inartistic  about  that? — The  glazing. 

Oh  !  Is  glazing  inartistic  ? — Certainly.  No  artist  would  have  glazing* 
Then  the  colour  is  bad,  and  that  is  the  great  thing.  This  process  gives 
cold,  blue,  inartistic  colouring,  devoid  of  depth  and  “  quality.” 

Witn-  -.s  was  shown  half  a  dozen  glazed  bromides.  He  said  they  were 
an  average  lot  got  up  for  show  purposes,  and  representing  “  actors, 
singers,  and  things.” 

Mr.  Garland  :  You  say  Mr.  George  is  not  a  “  leading”  photographer. 
Do  jou  think  Mr.  Blow’s  photos  the  climax  of  modern  photography? 

His  Honour  :  There  are  two  kinds  of  climaxes. 

Witness  :  I  do  not  consider  the  work  firBt-class. 

William  Rufus  George,  father  of  the  defendant,  said  he  had  about 
thirty  five  years’  experience  as  a  photographer.  The  glazed  bromide 
process  was  open  to  every  one  to  use.  The  paper  was  sold  as  bromyta, 
star,  or  rococo.  It  was  the  cheapest  and  simplest  process.  His  firm 
(Freeman)  charged  25 1.  per  dozen  for  cabinet  silver  prints,  35s.  for 
platinotypes,  and  more  than  50s.  for  autotypes.  Dull  bromides  and 


platinotypes  could  only  be  distinguished  by  chemicals  or  the  passage  of 
time.  The  chromo  paper  was  made  specially  to  counterfeit  the  platino¬ 
type.  The  rococo  process  was  inartistic  on  account  of  the  glazing  and 
colouring. 

William  Rufus  Georg?,  under  further  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bruce 
Smith,  said  he  could  not  name  any  photographers  who  used  the  glazed 
bromide  process  more  than  four  years  ago.  He  thought  business  fell  off 
in  winter  in  the  cheaper  establishments,  although  in  the  better-class 
houses,  weather  made  no  difference  in  trade.  Permanence  in  photos 
was  a  matter  of  degree.  It  depended  mainly  on  the  atmosphere.  He 
knew  good  silver  prints  which,  subjected  to  atmospheric  moist  heat,  faded 
in  three  months.  He  considered  no  other  processes  but  autotype  and 
platinotype  to  be  permanent.  No  adverse  conditions  would  affect  the 
platinotype  picture,  but  the  paper  itself  might  discolour. 

Charles  Kerry,  photographer,  of  George-street,  said  he  had  over  fifteen 
years’  experience.  To  the  best  of  his  judgment  the  rococo  photos  were 
turned  out  by  the  glazed  bromide  process,  which  was  not  a  new  process, 
and  was  certainly  not  the  property  of  the  plaintiff.  He  agreed  that  it 
was  the  cheapest  and  simplest  process.  It  was  not  used  for  first-class 
work.  The  roooco  process  was  certainly  not  artistic,  nor  was  it 
permanent. 

Witness,  in  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bruce  Smith,  said  he  used  glazed 
bromide  paper  for  his  cheap  work.  He  did  the  greatest  number  of 
enlargements  on  rough-coated  bromide  paper. 

Witness  was  shown  the  two  photographs,  one  of  which  purported  to  be 
platinotype  and  one  dull  bromide.  He  said  he  could  not  distinguish 
between  them.  He  could  not  see  a  “  dull  dead  colour  ”  in  them.  There 
was  a  “dull  dead  colour  ”  always  in  the  glazed  bromide.  Any  glazed 
photograph  was  inartistic.  He  kept  a  burnisher,  which  was  a  warm 
roller  used  for  giving  a  polish  to  certain  photos.  He  burnished  his 
silver  prints. 

Did  you  write  this  letter  to  Messrs.  Baker  &  Rouse  :  “  We  have  been 
getting  some  fine  results  lately  from  your  star  paper,  and  find  it  extremely 
useful  for  enlarging  work  where  no  artist's  retouching  is  required,”  &c.  ? 
— I  did.  I  referred  to  cheap  work. 

William  Downe  Ross,  photographer  enlarger  at  the  Swiss  Studio,  said 
he  had  thirty-two  years’  experience. 

Mr.  Garland :  Do  you  know  the  glazed  bromide  process  ? — Unfortunately 
I  do.  It  is  the  process  to  which  Mr.  Blow  has  given  the  name  rococo. 
It  is  about  twelve  years  old  as  a  process,  and  I  should  say  that  it  was 
not  Mr.  Blow’s  own  production.  It  was  introduced  first  into  England,  i 
and  is  one  of  the  simplest  processes  known,  being  practically  purely 
mechanical. 

Mr.  Garland :  Why  do  the  glazed  bromides  lack  artistic  character?— 
Well,  we  always  aim  at  making  photos  resemble  engravings,  and  not 
the  tops  of  bon-bon  boxes. 

Mr.  Bruce  Smith :  You  were  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  George,  the 
defendant  ? — Yes,  I  was  also  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Blow. 

You  said  you  were  aware  “  unfortunately  ”  of  the  existence  of  the 
glazed  bromide.  Why  unfortunately  ? — Because  of  the  great  amount  of 
labour  involved  for  very  little  money. 

How  is  the  first  gloss  produced  on  this  paper? — I  do  not  know.  It  is  a 
trade  secret  possessed  by  the  makers  in  France. 

Could  you  tell  the  difference  between  a  dull  bromide  and  a  platinotype  ? 
—Yes. 

Witness  was  handed  the  two  photos  which  had  been  put  in  evidence 
as  a  bromide  and  a  platinotype.  He  put  them  to  his  mouth. 

Hey!  What  are  you  doing  ? — Licking  them.  (Laughter.) 

What  for  ? — To  test  them.  The  gelatine  sticks. 

But  the  public  does  not  do  that,  does  it  ? — Probably  it  will  after  this. 

Well,  what  are  they  ?.— I  am  not  sure  even  now,  but  I  think  both  are 
bromides. 

Witness  looked  at  two  rocoeco  photographs  purporting  to  have  been 
in  a  show-case  for  three  and  a  half  years.  He  said  they  were  “  giving  up 
the  ghost,”  and  would  not  last  much  longer.  He  thought  they  were 
about  two  years  old. 

Do  you  call  yourself  an  artist  ?— Yes,  I  should  say  so.  My  grandfather 
was  the  great  Sir  John  Ross.  (Laughter.) 

Oh!  then,  that  is  proof  positive  ?  (Laughter.) — But  my  work  proves 
that  I  am  an  artist.  j 

What  is  inartistic  about  this  photograph  (handing  witness  a  glazed 
photograph)  ?— It  is  very  inartistic. 

But  in  what  way,  from  your  grandfather’s  point  of  view?  (Laughter.) 
It  is  as  if  it  were  made  by  a  tinsmith.  (Laughter.)  It  has  too  much 
homogeneousness,  too  much  closeness  of  texture.  There  is  nothing  left 
to  the  imagination.  .  . 

Did  you  ever  write  art  criticisms  ?— Yes,  I  have  attempted  it  in 
England. 

I  will  not  ask  you  the  result.  Why  is  the  glazing  inartistic  ?— 
Because  all  our  training  as  artists  teaches  us  it  is  so. 

Do  you  use  a  burnisher  in  your  establishment  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  descend  to  put  a  giaze  on  your 
artist’s  work? — I  do,  unfortunately.  The  public  demand  it.  We  have 
to  use  it  even  for  platinotypes  because  the  public  taste  is  so  vitiated. 

That  closed  the  case  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Bruce  Smith  called 
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Frederick  Jenkins,  who  said  he  had  been  a  photographer  in  Mr.  Blow’s 
employ  for  eighteen  months.  He  understood  the  chemistry  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Bromide  was  a  higher  form  of  photography  than  silver  print.  A 
lower  form  again  was  the  blue  process,  which  was  only  used  for  making 
maps.  There  were  the  dull  and  the  glazed  kinds  of  bromide.  The  paper 
was  plain  white  paper,  chemically  pure,  coated  with  a  hard  surface  of 
gelatine  and  chloride  of  barium  (“  baryta  ”).  Baryta  was  not  used,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  for  any  other  than  the  glazed  bromido  process.  It  gave 
the  paper  a  gloss  and  prevented  the  emulsion  sinking  in.  The  emulsion 
imparted  a  tint  to  the  paper,  and  also  gave  it  a  higher  gloss.  He  saw 
the  glazed  bromide  paper  used  six  years  ago.  It  was  then  pink  in 

colour.  Mr.  Blow  was  the  first  person  witness  saw  using  the  white- 

tinted  paper ;  but  he  had  seen  it  offered  for  sale  previously.  The 

bromide  process,  either  dull  or  glazed,  required  more  skill  to  print  and 
develop  than  the  silver  or  platinotype  did.  The  operations  required 
great  care  and  skill,  and  experienced  persons  had  to  conduct  them. 
There  was  more  waste  in  bromide  than  in  any  other  process.  Bro¬ 

mides  would  cost  twice  as  much  to  print  and  develop  as  the  silver  prints. 
He  was  often  engaged  in  taking  cinematograph  photographs.  He  took 
1500  pictures  of  the  one  object  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 

_What  do  you  say  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  glazed  bromides  ? — I 
think  it  is  more  permanent  than  either  platinotype  or  silver  prifit.  The 
rococo  is  not  one  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  process  in  photography. 
It  is  not  more  inartistic  than  other  processes,  and  some  good  firms  use  it. 

To  Mr.  Garland  :  He  was  not  a  printer.  He  could  turn  out  from  60  to 
100  glazed  bromides  in  a  day.  The  process  was  not  the  one  usually 
adopted  by  amateurs.  Silver  printing  was  more  easily  learned.  Glazed 
bromide  was  used  for  high-class  artistic  work.  He  had  been  in  business 
as  a  photographer  for  twelve  months  in  New  Zealand  and  three  years  in 
Sydney. 

Mark  Blow,  the  plaintiff,  examined  by  Dr.  Coghlan,  said  he  had  been 
in  business  in  Sydney  for  about  for  about  ten  years.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  photography,  in  England,  nineteen  years  ago.  He  was  some  time  in 
England  in  the  provision  business.  Glazed  bromide  paper  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Sydney,  in  1893,  as  “  nikko.”  The  present  form  of  the 
paper  came  on  the  market  a  year  later  as  “  star  ”  paper.  He  had  used 
practically  similar  paper  a  few  months  previously.  Mr.  Fuller,  of  George- 
street,  made  it  for  him  by  treating  the  baryta  paper  with  a  sensitising 
emulsion,  including  gelatine,  bromide  of  silver,  and  other  chemicals, 
suggested  by  himself  and  accepted  by  witness. 

What  is  the  rococo  process  ?  lo  is  one  by  which  the  pictures  are 
printed  from  the  negative,  developed,  fixed,  mounted,  washed,  burnished, 
and  supplied  to  the  public.  The  printing  is  highly  skilled  work. 
Witness  described  in  detail  the  whole  process  of  photography  under  his 
system. 

In  what  particular  detail  does  your  mode  of  using  the  glazed  bromide 
paper  differ  from  the  ordinary? — Well,  it  is  my  own  secret,  but,  if  I  must 
tell,  I  must.  We  pass  the  rococo  print  through  a  solution  of  alum  to 
harden  the  film.  Then  it  is  put  under  the  hot  burnisher,  which  leaves  a 
higher  gloss  on  it  without  destroying  the  film. 

_  Witness,  continuing,  said  that  the  silver  printing  process  was  much 
simpler  than  the  rococo.  Sensitising  the  paper  could  be  done  by  a  boy. 
Unmounted  silver  prints  costs  9d.  per  dozen  cabinets,  and  not3s.  as  stated 
by  defendant.  Glazed  bromides  cost  Is.  9 d.  per  dozen,  and  platinotypes 
cost  2s.  2d.  per  dozen  unmounted  cabinets.  He  turned  out  about 
200,000  silver  prints  and  130,000  rococos  per  year.  He  claimed  that 
the  rococo  were  more  permanent  than  platinotypes,  chiefly  because  of  the 
dmperviousness  of  the  baryta  coating  on  the  paper.  The  filaments  on  the 
portrait  were  of  metallic  silver,  and  consequently  the  photographs  were 
practically  permanent.  The  rococo  photographs  produced  had  been  in 
his  show  case  for  three  and  a  half  years.  The  bromide  produced,  which 
the  experts  could  not  distinguish  from  the  platinotype,  and  which  they 
admitted  was  artistic,  was  merely  a  rococo  unglazed.  The  glazed 
bromide  paper  was  used  by  first-class  houses  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

In  further  examination  by  Dr.  Coghlan,  the  plaintiff  named  several 
photographers  in  Melbourne  who,  he  said,  used  glazed  bromide  paper. 
Be  recognised  the  six  photos  handed  to  him  as  glazed  bromides. 

Dr.  Coghlan  :  Produced  by  some  of  the  leading  Melbourne  photo¬ 
graphers  ? 

Mr.  Garland  objected  to  the  question,  and  it  was  disallowed.  The 
photos  were  withdrawn  from  evidence  until  the  names  of  the  producers 
were  made  illegible  to  the  jury. 

At  the  time  you  introduced  the  rococo  photographs  were  any  other 
professionals  using  the  paper  in  Sydney  ? — No.  It  is  true  that  amateurs 
may  have  used  it.  They  always  are  the  first  to  try  anything  new. 
Professional  photographers  are  diffident  about  taking  up  these  new  ideas 
until  they  are  shown  to  have  merit.  There  was  the  pink  “  nikko  ”  in 
egular  use  previously.  Mr.  Fuller  imported  the  white  paper  for  me  and 
"treated  it.  Up  to  that  time  no  professional  was  using  the  white 
paper  in  Sydney.  I  advertised  it  largely  as  “  rococo  ” — as  a  new  process. 

Did  any  other  photographer  use  it  afterwards? — Oh,  yes.  It  is  still 
the  newest  process  with  the  exception  of  the  recently  imported  “  Sim¬ 
plex  ”  paper,  which  is  not  used  by  the  trade.  The  rococo  is  a  wasteful 
process,  and  I  always  serve  out  sixteen  pieces  for  twelve  photos.  It 
is  a  difficult  process  also,  the  printing  and  developing  calling  for  great 
skill. 


Is  the  rococo  process  “  one  of  the  cheapest  and  simplest  ”  in  photo¬ 
graphy  as  stated  in  the  elleged  libel  ? — It  is  one  of  the  dearest  and  most 
difficult.  It  would  be  impossible  to  teach  the  process,  as  Mr.  George 
said,  in  two  hours.  Mixing  the  chemicals  could  not  be  learnt  in  the 
time.  Amateurs,  when  buying  a  new  paper,  are  satisfied  if  they  get  one 
successful  picture  after  destroying  many  pieces.  Sometimes  they  might 
get  several  pictures  consecutively,  but  that  would  be  by  luck.  But  to 
turn  them  out  for  the  trade  demands  experience  and  special  knowledge. 
My  own  man  has  twenty-two  years’  experience  of  photography,  and  yet 
it  took  him  one  month  to  properly  learn  this  process. 

On  the  question  of  permanency,  what  is  your  opinion  of  platinotype  ? 
— Changes  of  atmosphere  will  cause  the  paper  to  contract  and  expand, 
operations  which  tend  to  crumble  the  platinum  and  destroy  the  surface 
of  the  photo. 

It  is  said  that  the  rococo  photographs  are  not  artistic,  and  that  one  of 
their  faults  is  their  homogeneousness  ? — Homogeneousness  is  aimed  at 
by  every  photographer  and  maker  of  paper. 

What  does  it  mean  ?— It  means  unity  of  surface  and  appearance.  It 
is  the  climax  of  photography. 

His  Honour  :  I  cannot  understand  you.  Could  you  illustrate  it  ? 
Witness  (handling  a  photo) :  Easily.  There,  you  see,  is  a  metallic 
silver  image  on  the  paper,  and  all  round  here  there  is  unity  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  whole  picture,  and  the  metallic  appearance  is  blending  into 
the  gelatine,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  produces  an  artistic  effect. 

His  Honour :  Ah  !  Would  you  tell  that  to  the  jury,  please  ? 

Witness  repeated  his  explanation  to  the  jury. 

His  Honour  :  Is  homogeneousness  said  to  be  a  bad  feature  ? 

Dr.  Coghlan :  The  witness,  Mr.  Ross,  said  these  pictures  were  homo¬ 
geneous,  left  nothing  to  the  imagination,  and  so  were  inartistic. 

His  Honour  :  Oh,  yes.  He  said  the  other  kinds  let  in  the  light  and 
shade,  and  that  the  rococo  kind  does  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Garland  :  I  was  in  the  provision  trade  for 
about  seven  years  in  England.  I  next  opened  business  as  a  photographer 
in  1888  under  the  style  of  the  London  Palace  of  Art.  Then  I  took  Peel’s 
Studios  in  George-street.  I  think  I  am  a  skilful  and  expert  photo¬ 
grapher.  I  did  know  a  number  of  trade  secrets,  but  they  are  now  out. 
One  cannot  trust  his  employes  for  keeping  such  secrets. 

!  Mr.  Garland  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  alum  bath  was  a  secret  of 
yours  ? — I  was  the  first  to  use  the  bath  for  hardening  the  gelatine  on  the 
smooth  bromide  photos  for  the  purpose  of  burnishing  prints. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  alum  as  a  hardening  substance  for  gelatine 
has  not  been  known  to  all  photographers  for  many  years  ? — It  has  been 
so  known,  but  only  in  connexion  with  the  making  of  gelatine  paper, 
and  not  for  hardening  the  gelatine  on  prints  to  enable  them  to  be 
burnished. 

Does  the  alum  affect  anything  besides  the  'gelatine  ? — Yes,  it  affects 
other  ingredients  in  the  emulsion. 

What  are  the  ingredients  ? — That  is  a  trade  secret. 

Do  you  say  that  gelatine  prints  were  never  burnished  before  1894? — 

I  do. 

Do  you  claim  the  glazed  bromide  process  as  your  own  ? — I  claim  to 
have  been  the  first  to  have  introduced  it  to  the  public  of  New  South  Wales 
in  a  professional  way.  I  had  not  used  the  process  before  I  registered 
the  name  “  rococo.”  It  had  been  used  by  amateurs  for  taking  views. 
Amateurs  generally  pioneer  these  new  ideas. 

His  Honour :  An  adaptation  of  ‘  *  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread”  would,  perhaps,  describe  the  meaning  of  the  witness. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Garland  :  Can  you  show  me  an  authority  which  says  that  the 
glazed  bromide  process  is  absoutely  permanent? — Yes,  I  can.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Just,  the  greatest  authority  on  the  bromide  process,  says  so. 

Witness  read  extracts  from  Dr.  Just’s  book  to  the  effect  that  emulsion 
photos  were  proved  to  be  permanent  by  tests  made  in  1884. 

His  Honour  :  Did  you  say  that  brilliant  emulsion  prints  are  the  same 
as  glazed  bromide  prints  ? — Practically. 

Mr.  Garland :  I  thought  there  were  no  glazed  bromides  in  1884  ? — 
There  were  none  in  Sydney. 

Here  is  a  photo  which  came  out  of  your  studio.  Is  it  permanent  ? — 
It  has  not  come  out  of  my  studio  in  the  ordinary  way,  or,  if  it  has, 
some  one  has  afterwards  applied  hyposulphate  of  soda  to  it.  But  even 
if  the  paper  of  a  photo  fades  and  the  image  remains  black  it  is  a 
permanent  photo. 

Now,  you  say  in  your  advertisement  that  your  work  is  the  climax  of 
photography.  Do  you  mean  to  claim  that  seriously  ? — My  business  is 
all  seriousness.  My  work  is  the  very  climax  of  photography.  There  can 
be  none  better. 

And  yet  you  sell  these  perfect  things  for — how  much  ? — At  a  price 
which  compares  reasonably  with  the  cost. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can  produce  platinotypes  ? — Yes,  and  I 
have  personally  produced  them. 

Did  you  publish  that  you  were  the  only  producers  of  the  rococo 
process  ? — Yes. 

Sands  Howard  Fuller,  manufacturer  of  photographic  goods,  examined 
by  Mr.  Bruce  Smith,  said  that  in  1894,  when  he  commenced  business  in 
Sydney,  no  other  person  was  engaged  in  putting  emulsion  on  paper.  He 
prepared  ordinary  bromide  paper  for  Mr.  Blow,  and  afterwards  brought 
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the  glazed,  both  pink  and  white,  under  his  notice.  Plaintiff  gave  him  an 
order  for  some  of  the  white  paper  with  the  emulsion  on  it,  and  he  agreed 
to  supply  no  one  but  Mr.  Blow  with  it  until  he  had  established  a  busi¬ 
ness.  Witness  was  aware  that  the  plaintiff  had  registered  the  name 
“rococo”  in  connexion  with  the  paper.  He  regarded  glazed  bromide 
paner  as  more  permanent  than  silver  print  or  dull  bromide  paper. 

To  Mr.  Garland :  He  did  not  sell  the  paper  supplied  to  plaintiff  to  the 
general  public  under  the  name  of  “  rococo.”  He  would  decline  to  supply 
an  order  for  “rococo”  paper.  He  sold,  through  his  agent  (Mr.  Har¬ 
rington),  precisely  the  same  paper  to  the  public  under  the  name  of 
“  bromyta.”  He  was  not  a  chemist,  but  had  personally  conceived  the 
formula  for  the  emulsion  which  he  applied  to  the  “baryta”  paper. 
There  were  printed  instructions  issued  with  every  packet  of  “  bromyta  ” 
paper  sold,  and  any  person  following  them  intelligently  could  use  the 
paper. 

John  Herbert  Squire,  dealer  in  photographic  stock,  said  he  had 
some  knowledge  of  photographic  chemistry.  Glazed  bromide  paper  first 
reached  Australia  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  first  he  saw  was  pale  pink 
in  colour.  He  saw  the  first  white  samples  at  Baker  &  Rouse’s,  who,  he 
believed,  introduced  it  generally.  He  could  not  say  whether  Baker  & 
Rouse  had  any  white  glazed  bromide  in  stock  four  years  ago.  He  had 
seen  a  glazed  bromide  many  years  ago.  It  was  called  “  alpha  ”  paper. 
It  had  to  be  developed  first  and  toned  afterwards.  It  was  not  a  baryta 
paper.  Platinotype  paper  cost  2s.  3d.  per  dozen  cabinet  pieces,  glazed 
bromide  Is.  3d.  per  dozen,  dull  bromide  lOd.  per  dozen,  and  silver  print 
at  the  rate  of  6|d.  per  dozen. 

Q.  Do  you  get  a  better  result  from  the  glazed  bromide  than  from  the 
silver  print  paper? — A.  Yes;  you  get  far  more  detail,  aod,  especially 
with  a  thin  negative,  you  get  a  truer  picture.  The  gloss  is  not  inartistic 
in  my  opinion.  Enamel  is  used  to  give  a  give  a  finish  to  photos. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  collodion,  and  i3  applied  after  the  negative 
is  printed. 

Mr.  Garland  :  Do  you  say  that  gloss  improves  the  photo  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
my  photo  taken  in  platinotype. 

Richard  Nicholas  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Stamps  and  Taxation, 
said  that  the  photo  which  had  been  produced  and  instanced  as  an 
example  of  a  faded  rococo,  was  a  portrait  of  himself.  It  was  taken  six 
months  ago,  and  had  since  been  in  his  office.  Having  read  Mr.  Blow’s 
evidence,  he  handed  the  photograph  to  Mr.  George,  the  defendant,  on 
Wednesday, 

To  Mr.  Bruce  Smith :  Six  weeks  ago  I  gave  one  photograph  to  Mr. 
George.  The  photos  were  not  discoloured  when  I  obtained  them  from 
the  Crown  Studios. 

After  other  evidence,  addresses  by  counsel  for  defendant  and  plaintiff 
respectively,  and  a  lucid  summing  up  by  the  Judge,  the  jury  retired 
for  two  hours,  and  brought  back  a  verdict  for  defendant. 

- - ♦ - 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  IN  YENETIA. 

A  large  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club  and  their 
friends  were  present  at  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  November  2,  to  hear 
Mr.  Coulthurst,  F.R.P.  S.,  give  his  lecture  on  “  Highways  and  Byways  in 
Yenetia.  ”  Mr.  W.  J.  Warren  presided.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  upwards  of  150  lantern  slides,  one  of  the  best  series,  both 
technically  and  artistically,  that  has  ever  been  shown  in  Leeds. 

Mr.  Coulthurst  traced  the  route  from  Harwich,  through  Rotterdam  to 
Cologne,  down  the  Rhine  past  Basle,  Lucerne,  to  Milan.  Breaking  the 
journey  here,  the  lecturer  showed  the  world-renowned  cathedral.  Leaving 
Milan,  and  speeding  along  through  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy,  passing 
villages,  hamlets,  and  houses,  scarcely  overtopping  the  profusion  o£ 
mulberry  trees,  Yerona  was  reacted,  and  then  began  the  ramble  in  the 
Yenetian  highways  and  byways.  Yerona,  surrounded  by  old  walls  flanked 
with  towers,  and  strongly  fortified,  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
Italy — a  curious  and  interesting  place,  and  well  worth  a  week  to  see  it. 
Along  the  river  on  which  it  stands  floating  water-mills  are  to  be  seen, 
moored  across  the  stream,  so  as  to  get  the  full  force  of  the  rapid  flowing 
water.  The  quaint  old  streets,  fountains,  and  churches  of  the  city 
demand  more  than  passing  attention,  while  the  famous  amphitheatre,  or 
arena,  o f  Roman  origin,  possesses  a  wonderful  fascination.  Its  height  is 
Ion  ft.,  its  circumference  500  yards,  and  it  is  built  entirely  of  white  and 
red  marble.  The  interior  is  almost  in  perfect  condition,  with  ample 
room  for  over  30,000  people.  Yerona  is  full  of  Roman  remains.  The 
l’orto  BossiaH,  the  Dunno,  the  market-square,  and  other  places  of  interest 
were  most  vividly  shown,  and  though  some  are  at  least  1600  years  old, 
they  are  in  good  condition.  The  churches,  numbering  about  forty,  are 
r'"h  in  paintings,  sculpture,  and  tombs,  and,  along  with  its  Gothic 
Cathedral,  with  its  pillars  resting  on  griffins,  form  altogether  a  paradise 
for  the  architect.  At  \  erona  is  the  reputed  tomb  of  Juliet,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  recent  structure,  the  original  having  been  long  since  destroyed. 
Reluctantly  we  pass  on,  feeling  with  force  the  full  truth  of  Ruskin’s 
words,  “  If  I  were  asked  to  lay  my  finger  on  the  spot  of  the  world’s 
surface  which  contains  at  this  moment  the  most  singular  concentration 
of  art  treasure,  I  should  at  once  lay  it  upon  the  name  of  Verona.” 
"Venice,  with  its  almost  endless  list  of  attractions,  was  next  described, 


and  most  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Coulthurst,  who  remarked  that,  taking 
a  hasty  glimpse  down  the  smaller  canals,  it  is  found  that  the  rude  huts 
built  by  the  original  Venetians  gradually  took  the  form  of  more  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings,  rocks  took  the  place  of  sand  and  mud,  houses  sought 
the  sky,  being  forced  like  trees  in  a  narrow  compass  to  seek  in  height 
what  was  denied  them  in  breadth.  Niggard  of  every  inch  of  ground, 
from  the  outset  compressed  into  a  narrow  compass,  no  more  room  was 
allowed  for  the  streets  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  separating  one 
row  of  houses  from  another,  and  all  affording  a  narrow  footway  for 
passengers.  Water  was  at  once  street,  square,  and  promenade.  The 
Venetians  were  thus  forced  to  become  new  creatures,  and  be  unlike  all 
others,  and  as  Venice  stands  to-day,  a  “march  of  improvement”  has 
reached  this  famous  city,  and  soon  we  may  expect  to  see  some  of  the 
canals  filled  up,  and  open  streets  in  their  stead.  Beauty  and  ugliness 
are  combined  in  Venice,  each  giving  perhaps  a  charm  to  the  other, 
and  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  city  is  more  beautiful  for  the  much 
beauty  she  possesses  or  for  her  characteristic  ugliness.  One  certainly 
enhances  the  other,  and  the  balance  ought  not  to  be  destroyed.  The 
principal  features  of  the  wonderful  islands  of  the  lagoon — Donato, 
Morano,  and  the  deserted  island  of  Torcello — were  shown,  passing  on  to 
the  Choggio,  and  away  in  the  distance,  seeing  Venice  and  Torcello,  like 
mother  and  daughter  both  in  widowhood,  The  route,  said  Mr.  Coult¬ 
hurst,  was  like  a  highway  in  the  sea,  an  avenue  of  posts  marking  the 
deep  water.  At  high  tide,  water  ;  at  low  tide,  mud  banks,  cut  in  different 
directions,  and  kept  open  by  dredgers.  Dodging  in  and  out  among  the 
quaint  old  streets  of  Choggia,  dirty  in  themselves,  open  sewers  running 
down  the  middle  of  some  of  them,  its  female  population,  famous  for  their 
beauty,  picturesquely  standing  in  the  doorways,  we  feel  we  should  like 
to  devote  more  time  to  this  dirty  old  town,  but  our  journey  draws  to  a 
close,  and  as  we  leave  the  harbour  of  Choggia  in  the  fast  fading  light  of 
a  June  evening,  we  feel  that  among  the  many  places  visited  with  the 
camera  that  for  beauty  and  picturesqueness,  as  well  as  for  ugliness,  the 
highways  and  byways  of  Yenetia  could  not  be  excelled. 


THE  LATE  MR.  LATIMER  CLARK. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  on  the  30th  ult.  of  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  M.I.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 
Over  forty  years  ago  the  deceased  gentleman  devised  an  arrangement  for 
taking  stereoscopic  photographs  with  one  camera  and  lens,  its  chief 
feature  being  a  contrivance  for  rapidly  moving  the  camera  in  a  lateral 
direction  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  image  upon  the  ground 
glass.  We  append  Mr.  Clark’s  original  description  of  his  invention, 
which  has  been  in  constant  use  since  its  introduction,  and  has  more  than 
once  been  reinvented. 

“A  strongly  framed  camera  stand  carries  a  flat  table,  about  twenty 
inches  wide  by  sixteen,  furnished  with  the  usual  adjustments.  Upon 
this  are  laid  two  flat  bars  of  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  object,  and' 
parallel,  and  about  the  width  of  the  camera  asunder.  They  are  eighteen 
inches  in  length ;  their  front  ends  carry  stout  pins,  which  descend  into 
the  table  and  form  centres  upon  which  they  turn.  Their  opposite  ends 
also  carry  similar  pins,  but  these  are  directed  upwards,  and  fit  into  two 
corresponding  holes  in  the  tail-board  of  the  camera. 

“  Now  when  the  camera  is  placed  upon  these  pins,  and  moved  to  and 
fro  laterally,  the  whole  system  exactly  resembles  the  common  parallel 
ruler.  The  two  bars  form  the  guides,  and  the  camera,  although  capable 
of  free  lateral  motion,  always  maintains  a  parallel  position.  In  this 
condition  of  things  it  is  only  suited  to  take  stereoscopic  pictures  of  an. 


object  at  an  infinite  distance ;  but  to  make  it  move  in  an  arc,  converging r 
on  an  object  at  any  nearer  distance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  two 
guide  bars  approximate  at  their  nearer  end  so  as  to  converge  slightly 
towards  the  object ;  and  by  a  few  trials  some  degree  of  convergence  will 
be  readily  found  at  which  the  image  will  remain  as  it  wer e  fixed  on  the 
focussing  glass  while  the  camera  is  moved  to  and  fro.  To  admit  of  this- 
adjustment,  one  of  the  pins  descends  through  a  slot  in  the  table  and 
carries  a  clamping  screw,  by  means  of  which  it  is  readily  fixed  in  any- 
required  position.” 
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“  In  order,  however,  to  render  the  motion  of  the  camera  smoother,  it  is 
advisable  not  to  place  it  directly  upon  the  two  guides,  but  to  interpose 
two  thin  slips  of  wood,  lying  across  them  at  right  angles,  beneath  the 
front  and  back  of  the  camera  respectively  (and  which  may  be  fixed  to  the 
camera  if  preferred),  and  to  dust  the  surfaces  with  powdered  soap-stone 
or  French  chalk.” 

It  has  escaped  notice  that  to  the  late  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  is  due  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  vignetting  of  photographs,  a 
letter  from  him  describing  a  simple  apparatus  for  that  purpose  appearing 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Photographic  Society’s  Journal  in  1858.  The 
deceased  gentleman  was  the  father  of  the  well-known  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark, 
C.E.,  to  whom  photography  is  indebted  for  many  valuable  writings  and 
devices,  most  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  this  Journal  during  the  past 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 


THE  TRAILL-TAYLOR  MEMORIAL  LECTURE. 

The  first  Traill-Taylor  memorial  lecture  was  given,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  at  the  Exhibition  Gallery,  Pall  Mall, 
East,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  subject  being  “  The  Foeometry  of 
Positive  or  Negative  Lens  Systems,  and  their  Combination,”  by  Mr.  T. 
R.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A.S.  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  the  senior  trustee 
of  the  Fund,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large-  and  representative 
audience. 

The  Chairman  explained  that,  when  he  was  asked  to  preside  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  understood  that  the  Earl  of  Crawford  would  have  been 
abroad,  but  his  departure  had  been  unexpectedly  delayed.  The  President 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  would  have  been  the  proper  person  to 
take  the  chair,  and  no  one  was  more  capable  than  he  of  discussing  such 
a  subject  as  that  which  was  to  be  dealt  with.  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood 
proceeded  to  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  expressing  his  extreme 
regret  that  he  was  not  able  to  be  present,  and  stating  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  condition  of  his  health,  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  out  at  night,  a 
circumstance  which  the  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  would  evoke  the 
sympathy  of  all  present.  He  thought  their  old  friend,  Taylor,  could  have 
•wished  for  no  better  memorial  that  the  periodical  delivery  of  a  lecture 
upon  some  aspect  of  photography,  a  subject  in  which  he  had  been 
deeply  interested,  and  with  which  his  name  was  so  intimately 
associated.  Referring  to  the  management  of  the  Memorial  Fund,  Sir 
Henry  said  he  would  have  preferred  it  to  have  been  under  the  control 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  which  had  perpetual  succession, 
rather  than  that  it  should  have  been  vested  in  trustees,  for  the  time  must 
come  when  the  late  Mr.  Traill  Taylor’s  friends  must  themselves  pass 
away,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  trustees  who  succeeded  them  might 
not  be  so  energetic  as  the  present  very  efficient  Committee  of  the  Fund. 
In  selecting  an  author  for  the  first  lecture  no  better  choice  could  have 
been  made  than  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  who  was  eminently  qualified  to 
deal  with  the  difficult  subject  of  photographic  optics,  which  did  not 
appeal  to  photographers  to  so  great  an  extent  as  other  branches  of  the 
science.  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  was  not  a  mathematician,  but  he  was  a  man 
of  a  geometrical  turn  of  mind  and  had  the  power  of  realising  to  himself 
the  concrete  forms  of  those  facts  and  objects  which  were  realised  by  the 
mathematician  by  means  of  symbols,  and  in  that  way  he  was  in  touch 
with  those  who  possessed  that  mathematical  faculty  which  was  so  essential 
in  dealing  with  optics.  His  book  on  photographic  lenses  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  demerits  in  the  eyes  of  scientific  men,  but  was,  nevertheless,  of 
considerable  value,  and  might  with  advantage  be  brought  up  to  date — a 
work  for  which  no  one  was  more  competent  than  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  A 
popular  treatise  of  that  nature  was  much  needed,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  some  competent  person  would  undertake  the  task  of  preparing  it. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Aldis,  B.A.,  then  read  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  lecture,  which  was 
described  as  an  attempt  to  make  clearer  a  subject  that  seemed  to  have 
presented  more  difficulties  than  any  other  to  the  users  of  modern  lens 
systems,  “  On  the  Foeometry  of  Positive  or  Negative  Lens  Systems  and 
their  Combinations,  and  a  Focometer  for  the  Purpose.”  It  commenced 
■with  a  reference  to  a  paper,  read  in  November  1891,  by  Professor 
Sylvanus  Thompson,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  “  The  Measurement 
of  Lenses,”  in  which  all  the  known  methods  of  foeometry  were  con¬ 
sidered,  and  a  new  and  very  beautiful  focometer  was  introduced,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  positive  lens  system  in  which  the  two  optical  centres,  or 
Gauss  points,  were  situated  within  or  near  the  mounting  of  the  lens 
itself.  This  focometer,  however,  was  not  applicable  to  the  determination 
of  the  focal  length  of  lens  systems  in  which  the  Gauss  points  are  situated 
considerably  outside  the  mounting,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  introduced  the  new  one  on  this  occasion.  The  lecture  treated 
the  subject  in  a  most  masterly  and  comprehensive  manner,  and  it  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue.  At  its  conclusion  a  few  questions  were 
asked,  to  which  Mr.  Aldis  replied,  and  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  also 
accorded  to  Sir  H.  T.  Wood  for  presiding,  and  to  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  for  the  use  of  the  Gallery,  and  a  portrait  of  Air.  Traill 
Taylor  having  been  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  proceedings  terminated 
The  use  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  focometer  was  afterwards  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Aldis  to  many  of  the  audience  who  desired  to  obtain  a  better  idea 
of  its  practical  application. 
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Pictorial  Photographs  :  A  Record  of  the  Photographic  Salon 

of  1897-. 

Reproduced  in  Photogravure  by  Walter  L.  Colls.  London  :  Kegan  Paul.  Trench, 

Triibner  &  Co. 

It  is  rather  late  for  the  issue  of  an  album  of  photogravure  reproductions 
of  pictures  that  were  exhibited  over  a  year  ago.  In  the  matter  of  exhi¬ 
bition  photography  time  appears  to  slip  by  with  bewildering  rapidity. 
How  many  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  photographs  that  were  hung  in 
the  Dudley  Gallery  a  year  ago  could  be  called  to  mind  by  those  who, 
unlike  ourselves,  do  not  experience  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  courant 
with  each  succeeding  phase  of  photographic  production  !  Even  we.  on  a 
glance  through  Mr.  Colls’  seventeen  plates,  found  that  we  had*well-nigh 
forgotten  all  the  originals  save  Demachy’s  Fan,  Crookes’s  Symphony , 
Wellington’s  Salhouse  Broad,  and  Hinton’s  Melton  Meadow-.  We  wonder 
how  many  of  our  readers  will  or  can  recall  Stieglitz's  A  Dreary  Day, 
Thomas’s  Summer  Evening,  Martin’s  South-Westerly  Gal3,  L.  C.  Bennett’s 
Stormy  Evening,  and  so  on.  By  the  way,  what  commonplace  titles  these 
are,  to  be  sure ;  and  what  a  commonplace  exhibition  Mr.  Coils's  fine 
series  of  reproductions  of,  in  the  main,  very  “  usual-thingy  ”  photographs 
shows  the  Salon  display  of  1397  to  have  been!  We,  nevertheless,  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Colls  on  the  excellence  of  his  reproductions,  in  which  the 
colours  of  the  originals  have  been  copied  with  wonderful  accuracy.  We 
thank  him,  too,  for  including  Heinrich  Kuhn's  A  Southern  Landscape. 
The  original  is  a  gum-bichromate  “  picture.”  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
made  by  wildly  dabbing  a  moistened  blue  bag  over  a  bit  of  rough  surface 
paper.  We  shall  treasure  this  reproduction,  with  others  ui  generis,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  our  children  in  future  years  to  wnat  dejptbs 
of  eccentricity  some  photographers  could  descend,  and  to  illustrate 
what  it  was  that  made  the  gum  -  bichromate  process  a  laughing¬ 
stock  among  photographers  of  to-day.  This  album  cf  Pictorial  Photo¬ 
graphs  should  be  in  the  possession  of  all  those  who  follow  the  progress  of 
pictorial  photography  step  by  step,  and  we  trust  that  the  care  which  Mr. 
Colls  has  evidently  brought  to  his  work  will  be  rewarded  by  a  large  demand 
for  his  beautiful  book. 

The  “  M.  Q.”  Developers. 

John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  20-26,  Sardinia-street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Griffin  send  us  samples  of  their  excellent  “  M.  Q.”  Developers 
in  tubes.  The  “  M.  Q.”  tubes,  though  primarily  intended  for  Yelox 
papers,  are  also  suitable  for  plates,  bromide  paper,  or  films. 

The  “  M.  Q.”  Developer  is  a  simple  combination  of  standard  developers, 
accurately  weighed  up  according  to  a  reliable  formula. 

The  following  are  the  instructions  for  use  : — 

For  Velox. — The  best  way  to  use  the  developer  is  to  mix  the  powder  found 
in  the  tube  in  four  ounces  of  distilled  or  rain  water.  This  solution  should 
then  be  kept  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle  filled  to  the  neck,  in  order  to 
ensure  protection  from  oxidatioa.  To  develop,  take  out  just  sufficient 
for  immediate  needs,  using  a  small  open  vessel  to  hold  it,  and  apply  the 
solution  evenly  to  the  paper  by  means  of  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  or  soft 
badger’s-hair  brush.  In  no  case  return  to  the  bottle  any  developer  which 
has  been  once  used.  After  developing  each  priiv  squeeze  the  pad  brush 
before  recharging  same  with  fresh  solution.  The  developers  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  bromide  of  potassium  for  ordinary  use. 

For  Plates,  Filins,  or  Bromide  Paper. — Mix  the  contents  in  ten  ounces 
of  water.  Developer  which  has  been  used  for  Yelox  will  produce  excel¬ 
lent  results  with  plates  or  bromide  paper.  To  correct  over-exposure, 
add  a  few  drops  of  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  To 
accelerate,  add  tentatively  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  crystallised  carbonate 
of  soda. 


The  “LuMifcRE”  Yitrose  Films. 

Fuerst  Brothers,  17,  Pliilpot-lane,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Fuerst  have  sent  us  samples  of  the  new  Lumk're  Yitrose  films. 
In  appearance  the  new  support  resembles  celluloid,  but  it  is  inferred  that 
it  is  of  a  different  nature.  The  new  films  are  light  and  quite  transparent, 
and  do  not  curl  in  the  operations  of  development,  fixation,  and  washing. 
Sample  cardboard  sheaths  are  supplied  for  using  Yitrose  films  in  the 
camera.  Messrs.  Lumiere  are  also  making  Tollable  films  of  the  same 
material.  It  is  stated  that,  from  the  Yitrose  composition  base,  all  foreign 
bodies  have  been  removed  which  would  be  susceptible  to  alter  the  gelatino- 
bromide  emalsion.  “  The  principal  question  of  preserving  the  Yitrose 
composition  has  been  the  object  of  numerous  researches,  and  the  results 
obtained  permit  of  guaranteeing  during  six  months  the  keeping  qualities, 
provided  the  Yitrose  films  are  kept  from  damp  and  heat.”  Our  trials 
of  the  new  film  were  entirely  successful. 

Kodak  and  General  Price  List. 

The  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  43,  Clerkeuwell-ro'  1,  E.C. 

In  this  neatly  printed  catalogue  of  forty-eight  pages  the  different  kinds  of 
Kodaks,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  dozen,  are  described  and  illus- 
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trated,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  catalogue  particulars  of  Kodak  fittings, 
tripods,  cases,  roll-holders,  films,  printing  papers,  prices  for  printing  and 
enlarging,  chemicals  and  sundries  are  given  in  detail.  To  the  uses  of 
the  Eastman  specialities  this  catalogue  is  a  necessity. 


Catalogue  Received. 

Wholesale  Price-list  of  Chemicals. 

Harrington  Brothers,  Shandon  Works,  Cork. 

Messrs.  Harrington’s  list  is  of  distinct  use  to  those  engaged  in  chemical 
work,  for  it  gives  prices  of  most,  if  not  all,  chemicals  in  current  demand, 
small  and  large  quantities  being  quoted  for. 


firing  antr  Ho  teg. 


Hove  Camera  Club  Exhibition.— Entries  for  this  Exhibition  close  on 
Saturday,  November  12,  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Stoner,  24,  Holland-road,  Hove. 

Photographic  Club. — November  16,  at  eight  o’clock.  Beginners’  Night, 
“The  History  and  Principles  of  Photographic  Emulsions,”  by  Mr.  A.  Mackie. 

The  Photophane  Company,  of  Cranfield  Works,  Harefield  Mews,  Brockley, 
S.E.,  write  :  “  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  inquiry  by  a  Mr.  Johnson, 
in  your  issue  of  October  28,  for  our  present  address.  Will  you  kindly  note 
that  it  is  as  above  ?” 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  —  Photo-mechanical  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
November  15,  at  12,  Hanover- square.  “  On  Rapid  Dry  Plates  for  Process 
Work :  Combined  Screen  and  Colour  Negatives  lor  Three-colour  Printing,” 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  K.  Tallent.  “  On  the  Melting  and  Setting  Points  of  Gelatine 
Solutions  and  their  Modification,”  by  R.  Child  Bayley. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Club  writes  :  “Herewith  I  send 
you  the  usual  notice  of  meeting  for  the  16th  inst,,  and  I  have  to  call  special 
attention  that  an  invitation  is  given  to  all  interested,  and  to  members  of 
affiliated  societies  and  beginners  in  particular,  to  attend  these  meetings,  at 
which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  cordially  welcome  them.” 

Tracked  by  a  Telescope. — A  man,  alleged  to  be  a  bank  manager  who 
absconded  from  Aldborough  three  years  ago,  was  arrested  at  Plymouth  on 
Saturday  last.  His  capture  was  effected  in  a  remarkable  manner.  A  native 
of  Aldborough,  named  Thomas  Criffin,  signalman  on  board  the  battleship 
Colossus,  was  looking  through  his  telescope  towards  the  land,  when  he  saw  on 
shore  a  man  he  believed  to  be  the  missing  bank  manager.  He  immediately  got 
leave  and  proceeded  ashore.  He  gave  his  information  to  the  police,  and,  it 
being  found  to  agree  with  that  published  in  the  Police  Gazettee  three  years 
ago,  search  was  made  and  the  man  arrested.  He  will  be  brought  before  the 
magistrates  to-day. 

Re  John  Henry  Preece,  photographer,  lately  trading  as  John  Henry, 
Bold-street,  Liverpool. — The  adjourned  public  examination  of  the  above- 
named  debtor  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Liverpool  Bankruptcy  Court 
before  Mr.  registrar  Bellringer  on  the  3rd  inst.  Upon  the  case  being  called,  Mr. 
Pride,  on  behalf  of  the  trustee,  stated  that  the  debtor,  at  a  previous  sitting  of 
the  Court,  said  a  Mr.  Davies,  of  Cheltenham,  who  had  also  become  bankrupt, 
owed  him  more  than  5001.  Since  then  Mr.  Davies  had  been  examined,  and 
had  stated  that  he  did  not  owe  the  debtor  anything.  The  examination  of  Mr. 
Davie-  had  not  been  closed,  and  he  should  like  to  make  further  investigations. 
Replying  to  Mr.  Pride,  the  debtor  asserted  that  Mr.  Davies  did  owe  him  the 
money  he  had  stated.  Eventually  the  examination  was  ordered  to  be  further 
adjourned. 

Colour  Photography. — On  Tuesday,  November  1,  a  lecture  was  given  at  the 
Tate  Institute,  Silvertown,  to  a  crowded  audience,  by  Mr.  J.  Brandon  Medland, 
on  “  Photography  up  to  Date,”  in  which  he  gave  a  description  of  the  various 
known  processes  of  photographyin  n.itural  colours  and  in  connexion  with  the  Joly 
process,  exhibiting  the  lantern  slides  on  the  screen  plain,  and  by  a  method  of  his 
own  coloured  them  by  this  process  before  the  audience  without  removing  them 
from  the  lantern  ;  the  result  was  exceedingly  effective,  the  colours  coming  out  on 
the  slides  most  brilliantly,  the  large  audience  testifying  by  rounds  of  applause 
their  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  variegated  tints  produced.  In  the  Ives’s 
method  the  three-coloured  images  are  simply  blended,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  plain  lantern  slide  has  been  coloured  before  an  audience,  and  Mr. 
Medland’s  method  proved  rno^t  successful. 

R  Gilbert  Newton  Futcher,  photographer,  28,  North-street,  Chiches¬ 
ter. — The  public  examination  of  this  debtor  was  held  at  the  Brighton  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Court  on  the  3rd  in«t.  before  Mr.  Registrar  Jennings.  In  answer  to 
que  ’ions  put  by  the  Official  Receiver,  the  debtor  stated  that  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account  in  1895,  having  previously  been  a  journeyman. 
At  the  time  of  starting  he  had  about  10/.  in  cash,  and  lantern  and  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus.  He  borrowed  50/.  from  a  friend,  however,  and  has  since 
borrow,  d  Irion-.  Ilia  first  year’s  balance-sheet  showed  80/.  to  the  bad,  and, 
although  the  business  gradually  increased  year  by  year,  he  had  never  been 
to  BO  ike  it  pay,  ana  Still  owed  the  loan  that  he  had  contracted  to  enable 
him  to  -dart  business.  He  was  eventually  compelled  to  call  his  creditors 
together,  and  at  the  private  meeting  he  made  an  offer  of  5s.  in  the  £,  which 
was  refused.  He  mbsequently  offered  7s.  6d.  in  the  £,  but  that  was  refused 
ntl>".  He  was  now  in  a  situation  as  assistant.  Eventually  the  examination 
was  adjourned. 

\  Rays  and  the  Purity  ok  Combustibles.— The  diamond  and  wood  beiDg 
permeable  to  the  X  rays,  whereas  the  silicates  are  not,  M.  H.  Couriot 
pi  nines  that  mineral  combustibles  would  allow  the  rays  in  question  to  pass 
gb,  snd  that  the  silicious  matter  which  forms  the  ash  upon  combustion 
would  re.'Lt  the  passage  of  the  rajs  at  the  points  where  they  may  he  grouped, 


forming  an  obstacle  more  or  less  impermeable  in  proportion  to  their  abund¬ 
ance.  In  the  experiments  he  has  made  with  anthracite,  lignite,  coke,  &c.,  he 
has  always  observed  in  all  its  details  the  intimate  structure  of  the  mineral 
portion  of  the  combustible ;  the  smallest  fragment  of  shale,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  is  revealed  upon  the  screen  as  a  black  spot  or  hazy  band.  In  the 
cone,  for  instance,  one  may  observe,  appearing  in  the  form  of  black  spots  upon 
the  screen,  the  particles  of  ferrous  sulphide  derived  from  the  pyrites.  Instead 
of  a  chemical  analysis  of  coal  being  made  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  coal 
ash  it  may  yield,  it  is  only  necessary,  by  virtue  of  the  great  permeability  of 
coal,  to  adopt  this  radioscopic  method,  which  instantly  furnishes  the  mineral 
skeleton  of  the  block  under  examination,  to  form  an  appreciable  idea  of  its 
purity  and  commercial  value. 

London  County  Council  and  Cinematograph  Entertainment.— A.t 
the  last  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Committee  submitted  a  series  of  revised  regulations  respecting  the  use  of 
cinematographic  lanterns  in  premises  licensed  by  the  Council.  The  new 
regulations  were  prepared  by  the  Council’s  chemist,  in  consultation  with  the 
chief  officer  of  the  fire  brigade,  the  superintending  architect  of  the  Council, 
and  some  of  the  principal  makers  and  operators  of  cinematograph  lanterns  in 
London.  Mr.  Emden  moved  the  omission  from  the  third  regulation  of  the 
following  clause  :  1 '  The  audience  and  seats  shall  at  no  point  be  less  than  eight 
feet  distant  from  the  lantern,  the  audience  being  prevented  from  approaching 
by  a  suitable  rail  or  barrier.”  Sir  Harry  Poland,  Q.C.,  acting-Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  said  he  could  not  accede  to  this  ammendmpnt.  The  cinematograph 
was  a  dangerous  thing  unless  proper  precautions  were  taken,  and  in  making 
this  particular  recommendation  the  Committee  bad  been  guided  by  the  advice 
of  the  Council’s  chemist  and  other  officials.  The  amendment  was  rejected, 
and  the  Committee’s  original  recommendation  adopted.  The  other  regulations 
proposed  by  the  Committee  were  also  agreed  to. 

- ♦- - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


November. 

Name  of  Society. 

14 . 

Bradford  Photo.  Society  . 

14 . 

14 . 

14 . 

Oxford  Camera  Club  . 

15 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

15 . 

Croydon  Microscopical . 

15 . 

15  . . 

15  . 

Isle  of  Thanet  . 

15  . 

Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

15 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

16 . 

16  . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

16 . 

16 . 

16 . . 

16 . 

17 . 

17 . 

Bolton  Mutual  Photo.  Society 

17 . 

17 . 

Leigh  . 

17 . 

17 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

18 . 

18 . 

Plymouth  . . 

Subject. 


/Velox  Demonstration.  Representative- 
\  of  J.  J.  Griffin  &  Go. 

Demonstration  of  Velox  Paper. 

Lecture  by  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. 
Members’  Developing  Competition. 

i  Exhibition  of  Pict.uies  taken  upon  the 
Summer  Excursions. 

Pre-historic  Man  and  his  Modern  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  E.  Lovett. 
/Demonstration  wi'h  Toning  Bromide 
\  Paper.  W.  J.  RamEey. 

Annual  Exhibition. 

/  Demonstrat  on  :  Transparencies.  J.  H. 
I  Forwalk.  V.P. 

( Rontgen  Rays,  with  Demonstration  of  ■ 
\  their  Remarkable  Properties.  J.  H. 

(  Gash. 

r On  Rapid  Dry  Plates  for  Process  Work: 
I  Cnnbined  Screen  and  Colour  Negatives 
1  for  Three-colour  Printing.  A.  A.  K. 

)  Tallent. — Un  the  Melting  and  Setting 
/  Points  of  Gelatine  Solutions  and  their 
\  Modification  R.  Child  Bayley. 

/  Demonstration  :  Enlarging  by  Incan - 
\  descent  Light,  &c.  A.  E.  Casson. 
Thirty-fifth  Public  Lantern  Show. 

/  Annual  Dinner. — Annual  General  Meet- 
\  ing  and  Distribution  of  Certificates. 
Lantern  slide  Making.  W.  Emmott. 

I  The  History  and  Principles  of  Photo- ■ 
/  graphic  Emulsions.  A.  Mackie. 
j  Fred.  Walker  and  his  Pictures,  Mr.. 
"1  Goodwin. 

Meeting  for  Conversation,  &c. 
f  Lantern  slide  Making.  Royal  Photo- 
\  graphic  Society’s  Lecture. 

/  What  to  See  in  the  Lake  District.  D.  J. 
\  Kidd. 

Demonstration:  Velox  Paper. 

All  about  Animals.  Gambier  Bolton. 

My  Visit  to  America.  H.  Snowden  Ward. 
J  North  Middlesex  Society’s  Slides,  issued 
(  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

J  The  Hand  Camera — Its  Possibilities  and 
\  Limitations.  E.  H.  Micklewood. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

November  8,— Ordinary  Meeting, — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford,. 
K.T.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

New  Members  and  Fellows. 

Fourteen  candidates  for  membeiship  were  nominated,  and  nineteen  who 
had  been  previously  proposed  were  elected.  It  was  announced  that  Miss 
Muriel  Bell  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Hyde  had  been  admitted  as  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

Resignation  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  had  submitted  his 
resignation  of  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Societj7,  having 
received  an  appointment  more  to  his  advantage.  The  Council  greatly  re¬ 
gretted  that  Mr.  Child  Bayley  had  found  it  necessary,  in  the  exercise  of  duty 
to  himself,  to  sever  his  official  connexion  with  the  Societj7,  and  that  his 
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valuable  services,  which  had  been  so  zealously  and  faithfully  rendered  in  the 
past,  would  no  longer  be  at  their  disposal. 

Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood,  as  the  President’s  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
chair,  endorsed  all  that  he  had  said.  He  was  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Child 
Biyley  was  about  to  occupy  a  position  in  which  he  might  find  a  wider  scope 
for  his  talents,  and,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Council  since  Mr.  Bay  ley’s 
appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary,  he  was  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  every  duty  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  perform  had  been  discharged 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  earnestness,  and  ability. 

The  remarks  of  the  President  and  Sir  H.  T.  Wood  were  received  with  loud 
applause,  and,  the  ordinary  business  being  thus  concluded,  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  Lecture, 
which  is  referred  to  in  another  column. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
November  3,— Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  two  photographs  illustrating  the  fact  that 
lenses  of  very  short  focus,  used  to  take  a  photograph  panoramically  by  rotating 
the  camera  on  its  base  and  exposing  consecutively  on  the  different  portions  of 
the  view,  produced  a  want  of  registration  between  the  several  pictures  forming 
the  series.  He  was  quite  certain  that  .the  camera  was  level,  thus  eliminating 
any  argument  based  on  that  question,  but  the  lens  used  was  a  wide  anale  of 
two  and  a  half  inches  focus.  He  did  not  think  that  the  difference  between  the 
points  of  rotation  of  the  camera  and  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  would,  in 
the  present  case,  account  for  the  disparity  in  the  pictures  shown. 

Mr.  R.  Beckett  said  that  it  was  clear  to  his  mind  that,  unless  the  camera 
were  revolved  at  the  point  marking  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens,  the  results 
would  be  untrue  and  lose  in  panoramic  effect. 

Mr.  Welford  said  he  had  not  experienced  difficulty  in  joining  up  photo¬ 
graphs  to  make  a  panorama,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  taken  care  to 
work  on  the  optical  centre.  Practically  speaking,  the  whole  secret  lay  in  the 
use  of  a  sufficiently  loDg  focus  lens. 

Mr.  P.  Everitt  recommended  the  use  of  a  base  to  the  camera  marked  in 
360°.  By  taking  care  that  a  certain  object  in  the  first  picture  is  included  in 
the  next  at  precisely  the  same  angle  as  it  was  in  the  first,  the  task  is  perfectly 
straightforward,  it  being,  of  course,  understood  that  the  camera  is  strictly 
level. 

Mr.  Welford  said  he  had  conveyed  to  Messrs.  Burroughs  and  Wellcome 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  with  regard  to  the 
formate  of  soda  toning  bath,  to  which  they  had  replied  that  their  object  had 
been  to  provide  a  formula  which  could  be  recommended  to  amateurs  who  had 
pinned  their  faith  on  sulphocyanide.  Their  opinion  was  that  these  amateurs 
could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  the  sulphocyanide  in  favour  of  phosphate  and 
such  baths  ;  they  were  apt  to  believe  that  directions  not  expressly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  paper-makers  would  not  answer.  However,  seeing  that  the 
tones  of  the  formate  bath  more  nearly  resembled  sulphocyanide  tones  than 
any  other  formula,  that  it  had  not  the  softening  action  on  the  gelatine,  and 
that  there  was  remarkable  freedom  from  double  tones,  they  thought  that  the 
introduction  of  an  entirely  new  bath,  like  this  formate  bath,  would  get  over 
this  difficulty  in  some  measure.  Mr.  Welford  thought  this  confirmed  his 
opinion  that  the  bath  did  similar  work  to  that  of  sulphocyanide,  but  in  a 
better  way. 

Mr.  Henderson  reminded  the  meeting  that  his  formula  was  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  it  to  be  immediately  taken  up  by 
paper-makers.  He  thought,  however,  that  before  long  sulphocyanide  would 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  long  rest. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  introduced  Mr.  Starling,  a  firm  believer  in  spirit 
photography,  who  showed  a  large  number  of  photographs  in  which  he  posed 
as  the  principal  subject,  while  round  him  hovered  those  supernatural  beings. 
Mr.  H end er s on's tated  that  Mr.  Starling  was  not  a  photographer,  unfortunately, 
and  therefore  he  asked  the  meeting  to  suspend  judgment  on  the  pictures  before 
it  until  such  time  when  he  might  be  able  to  introduce  the  actual  photographer, 
Mr.  Boursnell,  of  58,  Uxbridge-road,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  putting 
to  the  test  and  deciding  finally  this  question  of  spiritual  photography, 

Mr.  Starling,  to  whom  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  who  promised  to 
use  his  influence  to  gratify  the  desire  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association  to  clear  up  to  their  satisfaction  the  whole  matter,  stated  that  he 
personally  had  seen  over  two  hundred  materialised  spirits. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  contributed  a  paper  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  author’s  absence,  the  subject  being 

Rapid  Plates  versus  Slow, 

While  admitting  that  the  statement  that  slow  plates  yielded  better  results 
than  rapid  plates  might  hold  good  in  the  early  days  of  the  gelatine  dry-plate 
era,  when  a  plate  of  a  greater  speed  than  “  ten  times  wet  collodion  ”  was  apt 
to  give  green  and  other  fogs,  the  paper  points  out  that  the  rapid  plates  of 
to-day  are  as  easy  to  manipulate,  and  give  as  brilliant  images,  as  do  the 
slow,  and,  moreover,  have  a  more  extended  range  of  colour  sensitiveness. 
Never  during  the  past  three  years  has  the  author  taken  out  a  plate  measuring 
less  than  100  H.  &  D.  Slow  plates  have  to  answer  for  the  bulk  of  the  “  soot 
and  whitewash  ”  prints,  the  “cotton  wool”  water  falls,  and  the  numberless 
other  outrages  which  occur  so  frequently.  More  care,  of  course,  is  called  for 
in  exposing  rapid  plates,  but  with  a  Watkins  or  Wynne  exposure  meter  and 
a  good  shutter  working  accurately  to  any  desired  exposure,  all  difficulties  are 
smoothed  away.  In  the  development,  considerations  of  subject  will  decide  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  the  production  of  the  best  result.  For  an  open 
landscape,  pyro  soda,  of  lull  normal  strength,  moderately  restrained  ;  for  an 
ordinary  landscape,  pyro  metol ;  for  interiors  and  dark  subjects,  metol  alone 
will  be  found  good;  while  for  well-lit  landscapes  with  good  clouds,  a  metol 
developer,  with  a  trace  of  pyro  to  alter  the  blueness  of  deposit  peculiar  to  the 
former  and  give  a  better  printing  colour,  will  answer  admirably.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  development  should  be  timed,  for  the  good  reason  that  judgment  by 
examination  is  impossible,  putting  aside  the  fact  that  constant  lifting  of  the 
plate  from  the  solu' ion  does  not  conduce  to  brilliancy  of  image.  The  anther 


finds  the  factor  for  pyro  soda  is  six  times,  pyro-metol  ten,  and  metol  twenty- 
five  times  the  period  between  the  application  of  the  developer  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  image.  The  paper  advocates  for  general  outdoor  work  plates 
ranging  from  100  H.  &  D.  to  200  H.  &  D.,  according  to  the  season,  the  fastest 
of  the  plates  being  used  in  winter,  except  in  the  case  of  snow  scenes,  for  which 
a  speed  of  about  50  H.  &  D.  was  to  be  recommended. 

A  short  discussion  ensued  of  a  general  character,  Mr.  Beckett,  Mr.  Henderson 
Mr.  Freshwater,  and  the  Secretary  taking  part. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

November  2, — Annual  Meeting, — Mr.  Frank  Hats  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  and  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Hon.  Secretary  r  -ad  the  annual  report  and 
balance-sheet  for  the  year  1898.  The  Committee  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  Club  financially  and  numerically,  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  many  papers  and  demonstrations  of  an  interesting  and  valuable  nature 
during  the  year,  the  successful  issue  of  the  Travellers’  Nights  of  the  winter 
months,  as  also  of  the  annual  Ladies’  Night.  The  Trade  Nights  have  been 
continued,  many  novelties  in  apparatus  having  been  shown,  and  the  first  of 
the  projected  Beginners’  Nights  was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Nesbit’s  paper  upon 
“Stereoscopic  Photography.” 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  from 
which  he  was  very  glad  to  observe  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  Club  and  its 
funds. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  took  place,  Messrs.  R.  Child 
Bayley  and  E.  A.  Newell  being  appointed  scrutineers.  The  ballot  resulted  as 
follows: — Trustees:  Messrs.  Frank  Ha<=-s  and  F.  A.  Bridge. — Committee: 
Messrs.  A.  Bridgman,  F.  Dowell,  A.  Mackie,  H.  Muller,  J.  Nesbit,  Hutton 
P.  Smith,  H.  Snowden  Ward,  and  J.  R.  Williams. — Librarian  and  Curator  : 
Mr.  Charles  Wallis. — Secretary  and  Treasurer :  Mr.  W.  R.  Stretton. 

The  meeting  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  for  their 
labours  during  the  past  year,  coupled  with  one  to  the  Chairman,  after  which 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  the  2nd  inst.,  was  devoted 
to  the  selection  of  lantern  slides  to  be  displayed  at  the  public  lantern  show  on 
the  16th  inst.  A  number  of  slides  by  the  following  members  were  accepted  r 
Messrs.  Hurmen,  A.  K.  Tayler  (some  striking  lamplight  scenes),  G.  W. 
Jenkins  (below  bridge  Thames  views),  R.  H.  Fuller  (Cornish  and  Somerset¬ 
shire  landscapes),  A.  E.  Isaac  (Stonehenge  and  West  of  England),  and  H.  E. 
Carr  (the  Scilly  Isles).  The  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean),  presented  the 
Club  with  a  copy  of  his  last  work,  Popular  Photographic  Printers'  Processes : 
Mr.  P.  Brown  was  elected  a  member. 

Kington- on-Thames  and  District  Photographic  Society. — The  first  print 
competition  among  members  was  held  on  Wednesday,  November  2,  the  awards 
beini  made  by  popular  vote,  every  one  present  being  endowed  with  six  votes, 
which  he  was  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  as  his  fancy  dictated.  Opinions  were 
many  and  varied  as  to  the  merits  of  the  several  productions,  for  out  of  sixty 
photographs  entered,  no  less  than  twenty-four  were  awarded  votes.  Mr.  East, 
one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  however,  hit  the  popular  fancy  with  twenty-four 
votes  out  of  a  possible  120  for  a  very  good  enlargement  of  the  lion  “Victor,” 
photographed  on  the  occasion  of  the  Society’s  excursion  to  the  Zoological- 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park.  Mr.  Wallich  was  an  easy  second,  with  eleven  votes 
for  a  pretty  seascape,  depicting  a  Cornish  fishing  smack  running  before  a  light 
wind,  the  reflection  of  the  sails  and  rigging  in  the  water  being  beautifully 
rendered.  This  picture  suffered  somewhat  from  the  warm  brown  tone  in 
which  it  was  printed,  but  in  platinum  or  blue  carbon,  and  with  a  little 
judicious  trimming,  would  be  quite  up  to  exhibition  standard.  Mr.  Hodgson, 
who  seldom  fails  to  catch  the  judge’s  eye  at  the  Society’s  competitions,  came 
in  for  third  honours  with  A  Country  Roadside,  a  nicely  composed  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  typical  Devonshire  landscape.  Although  the  method  of  judging 
was  certainly  a  novel  one,  competitors  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  fairness 
of  the  awards.  No  prizes  were  announced,  but  the  two  Secretaries  presented 
the  winners  with  a  copy  of  ’98  Photograms  as  a  souvenir  of  a  very  pleasant 
evening. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — October  31,  Mr.  J.  Macintosh 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  Rawkins  said  he  had  lately  bought  some  15x12 
plates  four  years  old,  and  found  them  fog  on  development.  He  used  hydro- 
quinone  developer.  He  tried  various  methods  of  overcoming  this  defect,  and 
found  that  the  addition  of  one  grain  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  to  eight  grains 
of  hvdroquinone  in  the  developer  gave  a  result  free  from  fog,  and  showed 
negatives  to  prove  it.  Mr.  Cox  showed  a  print  of  a  pleasing  brown  colour, 
untoned,  prepared  according  to  Mr.  Moss’s  process,  one  half  of  which  had  been 
exposed  to  strong  daylight  for  some  months,  the  other  being  kept  in  the  dark  ; 
on  placing  the  two  together,  not  the  slightest  difference  could  be  detected. 
Mr.  Rutt  produced  a  rollable  film  negative  and  print  therefrom  of  a  view  in  a. 
churchyard  of  a  fashionable  south  coast  watering-place,  on  which  appeared  a 
group  of  figures  in  the  sky,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  which  figures  were 
said  to  resemble  angels,  and  had  caused  quite  a  sensation  in  the  locality.  The 
negative  was  taken  by  a  lady  who  was  quite  above  tampering  with  it  in  any 
way.  One  sceptic  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  caused  by  a  hot  thumb 
mark  in  handling  the  negative  in  development,  but  no  other  explanation  was 
forthcoming  as  to  the  cause  of  this  psychological  phenomenon.  Mr.  Stuart 
showed  two  prints  on  P.O.P.,  printed  from  a  rather  thin  negative  by  incan¬ 
descent  gaslight,  one  receiving  three  hours’  exposure,  being  slightly  under¬ 
exposed,  the  other,  receiving  six  hours,  was  considerably  overdone.  This 
may  prove  useful  if  a  print  on  this  paper  is  wanted  at  night.  Mr.  Crane 
showed  a  lantern  slide  which  had  been  developei  to  a  warm  colour  -with  pyro 
and  ammonia.  It  being  slightly  too  thin,  he  had  intensified  it  in  bichloride- 
of  mercury,  followed  by  ammonia,  which  had  simply  changed  the  colour  to  a 
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colder  tone,  and  no  increase  of  density  was  apparent.  He  asked  for  an 
explanation.  One  member  suggested  tiaat,  as  the  image  in  a  warm-toned 
lantern  was  in  all  probability  not  pure  silver,  this  might  account  for  the 
result,  the  colouring  matter  being  discharged  by  the  treatment  received. 
The  prints  for  the  two  special  competitions,  Paver  with  Shipping,  and  A 
Domestic  Interior,  were  handed  in  and  viewed  on  the  walls.  They  will  be 
judged  subsequently.  The  membership  was  announced  to  have  reached  ninety- 
five,  the  highest  muster-roll  up  to  the  present. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — A  demonstration  was 
given  in  the  club  rooms,  Eberle-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  November  3,  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Saxby,  who,  in  illustration  of  his  title, 

Experimental  Photography, 

explained  the  optical  construction  of  the  eye  of  the  common  house-fly,  the 
cornea  of  which  contains  about  8000  separate  lenses.  He  then  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  that  each  of  these  separate  lenses  is  capable  of  giving  a  distinct 
representation  of  an  object  within  the  field  of  vision,  and  he  succeeded  in 
producing  an  excellent  negative  of  a  black  cross  on  a  white  ground  photo¬ 
graphed  through  the  eye  of  a  fly  by  means  of  a  microscope  and  camera. 
Lantern  slides  of  other  objects  similarly  photographed  were  shown  upon  the 
screen,  and  a  short  discussion  followed  a  most  interesting  meeting. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society. — November  4,  Mr.  H.  S.  Hill  (Presi¬ 
dent)  in  the  chair. — Three  new  members  were  elected,  one  being  a  lady,  the 
first  and  only  one  on  the  Society’s  membership  roll.  The  evening  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  showing  of  the  “  B  ”  collection  of  lantern  slides  obtained  from  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  through  the  Affiliation  Committee.  They  were 
considered  to  be  of  high  average  merit,  though  some  of  them  were  thought  to 
be  of  a  very  ordinary  quality.  Two  showed  buildings  a  long  way  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  making  the  pictures  absurdities.  The  attendance  was  large. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society.— November  1 . — In  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  President,  Mr.  G.  H.  Day  took  the  chair.  A  demonstration  was 
given  on 

Developers  and  Development 

by  Messrs.  Camp,  Sygo,  and  Hibbert.  Six  plates  had  been  exposed,  three  of 
them  correctly,  as  per  Watkins’s  exposure  meter,  and  the  other  three  were 
much  over-exposed.  Mr.  Sparham  Camp  used  the  pyro-ammonia  developer, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Sygo  the  pyro-soda,  and  Mr.  T.  G-.  Hibbert  the  Hintoquinone.  The 
efforts  of  the  gentlemen  were  centred  in  getting  negatives  of  the  same  density 
and  gradation  from  the  correctly  and  from  the  over-exposed  plates.  In  this 
the  demonstrators  were  very  successful,  getting  negatives  of  good  contrast  and 
free  from  grain,  and  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  them,  and  also 
to  the  Chairman  for  presiding.  Mr.  J.  H.  Murdow,  136,  Steade-road,  and 
Mr.  William  E.  Briggs,  were  unanimously  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.— November  2,  Mr.  A.  Eddington,  F.J.I. 
(President),  in  the  chair.  Mr.  John  Warrak,  jun.,  read  a  paper,  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  on 

Home  Photography  by  Artificial  Light  (see  p.  726). 

Mr.  Warrack  advocated  the  use  of  magnesium  ribbon  as  the  illuminant,  em¬ 
ploying  two  lights,  the  subsidiary  one  to  be  double  the  distance  from  the 
subject  to  that  of  the  principal  light,  and  to  act  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
the  shadows.  In  the  course  of  an  interesting  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Pi.  H.  McBkan  pointed  out  the  value  of  magnesium  ribbon  for  copying  at 
night.  By  lighting  the  subject  to  be  copied  from  both  sides,  the  grain  of  the 
paper  was  avoided,  magnesium  ribbon  being  regular  in  light,  gave  the  operator 
absolute  control  over  exposure.  At  the  close,  the  President  intimated  that 
the  Council  had  resolved  to  introduce  electric  light  into  the  Society’s  rooms. 

- — - - 

1898.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

November  11,  12 .  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  12,  Hanover-square,  W. 

„  15-18 .  Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones, 

12,  King  Edward’s-road,  Hackney. 

,,  15-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

,,  17-19 .  Hove  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretaiy,  C.  B.  Stoner, 

24,  Holland-road,  Hove. 

,,  18  .  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club  (Members). 

,,  23-26  . .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

„  24  .  Ludlow.  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  H.  Williams,  Guild¬ 

hall,  Ludlow. 

December  27-31  .  Borough  Polytechnic.  Hon.  Secretary,  H.  C. 

Philcox,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

1899. 

February  4-25 .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

J.  S.  McCulloch,  2,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

M  uch  4-11  .  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen, 

27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 


JJatcnt  2lch)5. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  October  24  and 
October  29, 1S98 

“  Photography.” — No.  22,361.  “Improvements  in  Photography.”  R.  R. 
Beard. 


Cameras. — No.  22,377-  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Photographic 
Cameras.”  W.  Cutbbertson. 

Diffusing  Artificial  Light.— No.  22,533.  “Apparatus  for  Spreading  or 
Diffusing  the  Light  in  Photographing  by  Artificial  Light.”  Complete 
specification.  A.  Weiss. 

Smoke  Trap. — No.  22,541.  “Smoke  and  Fumes  Collector  Appliances  for 
Use  in  Instantaneous  Photography.”  Complete  specification.  A. 
Weiss. 

Cinematographs. — No.  22,552.  “  Improvements  in  or  connected  with  Cine¬ 
matographs.”  H.  C.  Rheinlander  and  A.  Wrench. 

Developing  Apparatus. — No.  22,615.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Developing,  Fixing,  and  Washing  Photographic  Films  and  the  like.” 
N.  Wight. 

Cameras, — No.  22,616.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  T.  R. 
Dallmeyer. 

Cinematographs. — No.  22,631.  “  Improvements  in  or  connected  with  Cine¬ 

matographs.”  A.  Wrench. 

View-finders. — No.  22,675.  “Improvements  in  View-finders  or  View-meters 
for  Photographic  Cameras.”  II.  B.  Evans. 

Kinematographic  Apparatus. — No.  22,713.  “Improvements  in  Kinemato- 
graphic  Apparatus.”  P.  Mortier. 


CoiTpgjjonlrrnce. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and.  addresses  of  the  vjriters 
are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertone  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  LIGHTNING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  can  throw  any  light  on  the 
cause  of  failure  of  a  customer  of  ours  in  gelt!  l  ’  photographs  of  lightning 
flashes.  Our  customer  is  something  mo.  s  of  a  photographer  than  the 
average  amateur,  having  taken  lessons  from  us  extending  over  a  twelve- 
month,  one  hour  a  week,  and  between  lessons  has  read  up  the  subject  in 
two  or  three  standard  text-books  we  got  for  him.  He  has  a  quarter-plate 
Frena,  and  during  a  heavy  thunderstorm  set  his  camera  facing  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  flashes  were  to  be  seen,  set  his  shutter  for  time,  using  U.S. 
8  stop  (=/-ll),  waited  till  there  had  been  three  flashes,  and  changed  the 
plate.  He  repeated  this  three  times,  and  on  developing  the  plates  didn’t 
get  a  trace  of  an  image  on  any  of  the  three  plates.  On  his  asking  us  to 
account  for  this,  we  simply  had  to  acknowledge  that  we  couldn’t,  and  have 
penned  this  in  the  hope  that  you  can. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Lightning. 

[The  usual  method  of  taking-  such  photographs  is  as  follows :  Let  the 
camera  be  focussed  for  infinity,  and  the  lens  pointed  to  that  portion 
of  the  sky  whence  the  lightning  issues.  The  lens  must  be  uncapped 
and  the  shutter  of  the  slide  withdrawn,  and,  after  the  flash  has 
appeared,  the  slide  must  be  closed  and  a  fresh  plate  placed  on  the 
focal  plane.  Of  course,  we  are  assuming  that  it  is  night-time  when 
these  experiments  are  made.  If  we  understand  our  correspondent  to 
mean  that  his  customer  proceeded  in  this  manner  we  cannot  account 
for  his  failure. — Eds.] 


KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  FILMS, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — About  the  spring  of  this  year  I  read  Mr.  Drage’s  article 
on  pages  798  and  799  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac, 
and,  considering  the  author’s  position  in  the  photographic  world,  I  was 
considerably  surprised,  for  I  had  kept  celluloid  films  for  nine  or  twelve 
months  after  exposure  before  developing,  and  found  nothing  amiss  from 
their  long  rest.  At  that  time  I  had  by  me  a  quantity  of  cut  celluloid 
half-plate  isochromatie  films,  packed  away  amongst  glass  plates  of  two 
or  three  different  makes,  and  all  exposed,  mostly  between  May  24  and 
June  8,  1897.  Twenty-five  of  the  films  were  developed  on  the  26th  and 
27th  nit.  only,  yet  came  up  splendidly,  showing  no  sign  of  deterioration, 
and  some  are  numbered  amongst  my  be3t  negatives.  This  week  I  have 
developed  the  plates  of  one  of  the  makes  referred  to,  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  scarcely  reach  the  standard  of  the  films. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Park  Villa,  Fulford-road,  York,  November  3,  1898.  F.  Croft. 


A  LENS  QUERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  please  advise  me  as  follows  :  I  have  to  take 
pictures  of  machinery,  and,  suppose  I  take  a  cycle  coming  forwards,  the 
front  wheel  looks  ridiculously  large. 

I  use  a  12  x  10  rapid  rectilinear,  and  if  I  try  to  take  a  full-sized  picture 
the  apparent  distortion  is  all  there.  If  I  use  the  same  12  x  10  and  take 
a  small  picture,  carte-de-visite  size,  there  is  no  perceptible  distortion ; 
bat  then  I  have  to  enlarge  the  negative,  and  I  wish  to  take  12  x  10  direct' 
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I  was  advised  by  Taylor  &  Hobson  to  use  the  back  part  of  lens  only ; 
but  I  cannot  get  sufficient  extension  of  camera  to  get  a  picture  on  at  all. 

I  am  wondering  whether  I  had  better  get  a  teleo  attachment  to  the 
12  x  10  lens,  and  then,  by  getting  a  distance  away,  it  would  avoid  dis¬ 
tortion  and  yet  get  a  picture  as  large  as  desired. 

My  camera  extends  nearly  thirty  inches  from  back  of  lens  to  focussing 
screen,  and  you  will  understand  the  length  of  focus  of  lens,  I  can  take 
a  three-quarter  length  figure,  but  not  a  head.  It  is  the  longest-focus 
lens  I  have.  Din. 

[The  distortion--— or  rather  violent  perspective-— is  what  must  result 
when  the  camera  is  placed  very  near  to  an  object  situated  in  different 
planes,  and  the  nearer  it  is  the  more  violent  will  be  the  perspective. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  place  the  camera  further  away,  or  to  take  the 
object  more  “broadside  on.”  A  longer-focus  lens,  or  a  tele-photo 
attachment,  will  enable  the  camera  to  be  further  away,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  large  image  is  obtained.— Eds.] 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  PAINTING. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— I  know  it  will  Interest  photographers  to  hear  of  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  being  an  advocate  of  painting  from 
photographs.  Therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  the  following  facts 
for  publication  in  your  valuable  paper : — 

I  painted,  from  sittings  shortly  before  his  death,  a  large  portrait  of  the 
late  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  which  was  generally  admitted  to  be  a  striking  like¬ 
ness  and  a  good  picture.  Sir  Isaac  Informed  me  that  mine  was  the  only  oil 
painting  for  which  he  had  ever  sat,  though  he  had  been  photographed 
innumerable  times  and  posed  for  a  sculptured  bust.  This  picture  I 
offered  to  the  Pitman  Memorial  Committee  at  an  extremely  moderate 
price  (on  account  of  hard  times),  but  got  no  reply  to  my  letter.  I  after¬ 
wards  had  the  painting  photographed  and  submitted  to  Mr.  T.  Allen 
Reed,  Sir  Isaac’s  biographer,  who  wrote  that  “  the  likeness  as  shown  in 
the  photo  is  unmistakable  ”  (the  italics  are  Mr.  Reed’s). 

Mr.  Reed  had  the  matter  again  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  the 
Hon.  Secretary  wrote  that,  “judging  from  the  photo,  the  painting  should 
be  exhibited  at  some  institution,  and  appropriately  at  some  shorthand 
institution,”  and  inquiring  the  lowest  price  I  would  accept,  and,  when  I 
was  brought  down  to  the  proverbial  half  a  loaf,  and  negotiations  had 
been  pending  some  -months,  I  recently  learned  that  the  Committee  had 
commissioned  Mr.  A.  S.  Cope  to  paint  a  new  picture  of  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman.  The  Hon.  Secretary  has  just  informed  me  in  a  letter  that 
Mr.  A.  S.  Cope  was  ‘recommended  by  the  P.  R.  A.,  not  as  a  photo¬ 
enlarger,  but  to  paint  a  new  picture  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman.  Now,  as  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman  is  not  only  dead  but  cremated,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  is  to  be  done. 

Perhaps  this  matter  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  Interesting  letters 
that  have  recently  appeared  in  your  Journal  and  the  English  Mechanic 
on  “  Spirit  Photography.”- — I  am,  yours,  &e.,  Vincent  de  Gernon. 

3,  Lullington  road,  Anerley,  S.E.,  November  2,  1898. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PATENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —Mr,  Randall,  in  his  article  of  November  4,  again  returns 
to  his  attack  on  the  patent  law  and  on  those  who  use  the  law  to  protect 
their  inventions.  . 

Now,  every  civilised  nation  recognises  by  Its  patent  law  that  an  in¬ 
ventor  is  entitled  to  protection  (call  it  monopoly  if  you  will)  as  regards  his 
own  invention ;  firstly,  because  it  is  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  the  inventor, 
and,  secondly,  because  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  that 
invention  should  be  throttled  by  open  piracy. 

Mr.  Randall  appears  to  recognise  neither  of  these  principles  of  justice, 
and,  by  some  curious  logic  of  his  own,  he  seems  to  define  an  inventor  as 
one  who  does  not  patent,  a  patentee  as  one  who  does  not  invent,  and  a 
patent  as  a  legal  means  of  securing  to  one  person  the  inventions  of  others. 

Is  it  really  necessary  to  once  more  point  out  the  fact  that  the  vital 
parts  of  a  patent  are  the  claims,  that  these  claims  must  be  on  new  and 
original  points  never  before  published,  that  any  part  of  the  invention  not 
included  in  the  claims  remains  public  property,  and  that,  if  anything  is 
included  in  the  claims  which  is  not  original,  the  patent  is  void,  and  can¬ 
not  be  enforced. 

In  face  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Randall’s  statement  that  “  an  inventor  sees 
his  work  patented  by  others  ”  may  possibly  be  sometimes  true,  but  no 
monopoly  can  be  created,  as  the  patent  would  be  absolutely  worthless. 

As  Mr.  Randall  narrows  his  remarks  down  to  the  history  of  exposure 
instruments,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  citing  my  own  ease  as  one  in  which 
the  protection  afforded  by  a  patent  enabled  an  inventor  to  bring  his  in¬ 
vention  into  public  use.  I  am  an  ordinary  amateur  photographer,  having 
no  connexion  with  the  photographic  trade  except  with  the  circumstances 
I  shall  mention. 

In  1889  I  became  greatly  interested  in  actinometer  and  exposure  cal¬ 
culations,  and,  after  many  trials  and  experiments,  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  :  first,  that  the  methods  of  connecting  the  actinometer  test  with 


the  required  exposure  devised  by  Goodwin,  Watts,  Ackland,  and  others, 
were  radically  weak  in  one  important  point ;  and,  secondly,  that  actino¬ 
meter  and  slide-rule  calculator  should  be  combined  in  one  compact  in¬ 
strument.  I  devised  a  fresh  principle  in  making  the  calculation  (Mr. 
Randall  has  denied  this  fact,  and  I  shall  reply  to  it  later),  and  planned 
out  and  patented  my  instrument  in  1890. 

HaviDg  no  wish  to  enter  the  photographic  trade,  I  offered  the  invention 
to  four  leading  photographic  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  succession. 
Each  firm  declined  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  complicated,  and 
amateurs  would  never  buy  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  put  it  on  the 
market  myself,  had  a  number  made  by  an  optical  firm,  saw  to  the  fitting 
up  myself,  arranged  with  a  local  dealer  to  supply  retail  inquiries,  kept 
the  wholesale  supply  on  my  own  hands,  and  advertised.  The  result  was 
immediate  success.  I  had  no  intention  of  keeping  in  the  photographic 
trade,  and  in  a  year’s  time,  having  established  the  reputation  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  I  turned  it  over  to  the  present  makers  on  royalty. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  this  :  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  a  patent,  I  should  never  have  put  the  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  at  all,  for  there  would  have  been  no  inducement 
to  overcome  the  initial  difficulties,  when,  if  it  proved  a  success,  others 
would  step  in  and  reap  the  benefit. 

Now  for  the  question  whether  (quite  apart  from  patents)  my  exposure 
meter  was  original,  or  merely  (as  Mr.  Randall  has  more  than  once  hinted) 
a  piracy  of  other  people’s  inventions.  Every  inventor,  from  James  Watt 
downwards,  utilises  previous  investigations,  and  takes  up  his  knowledge 
at  the  point  where  the  last  man  left  off.  The  outline  of  the  history  of 
exposure  calculations  up  to  1890,  as  given  by  Mr.  Randall,  is  fairly  correct, 
if  not  quite  complete.  It  is  true  that  at  that  time  actinometers  had  long 
been  used  (long  before  Burton’s  tables)  for  exposure  calculations,  that 
complete  plans  had  been  devised  for  calculating  exposures  from  actino¬ 
meter  observations,  and  that  slide  rules  had  been  used  (by  Ackland)  to  do 
the  calculation.  But  in  these  methods  (Goodwin  and  Ackland)  the  ac¬ 
tinometer  test  had  merely  been  substituted  for  the  light  tables,  and  the 
Burton  subject  tables  retained,  the  value  of  the  subject  being  varied 
according  to  the  amount  of  light  falling  upon  it,  and  the  actinometer 
exposed  to  the  open  sky.  The  consequence  was,  that  for  interiors,  Ac., 
the  exposure  was  still  largely  a  matter  of  judgment,  depending  upon  the 
value  given  to  the  subject. 

I  introduced  the  plan  of  making  no  variation  for  the  subject  (if  of 
average  colour)  whether  it  was  indoors  or  outdoors,  in  sun  or  shadow, 
and  of  making  an  invariable  rule  to  “  test  the  light  which  falls  upon  the 
subject.”  It  was  only  in  the  case  of  light- coloured  subjects,  or  where 
mist  or  haze  intervened,  that  a  smaller  subject-number  had  to  be  taken. 
In  fact,  I  soon  found  that  for  all  ordinary  work  no  variation  need  be 
made  for  variation  in  subject.  That  this  was  a  radical  change  is  proved, 
by  a  comparison  of  some  of  my  subject  values  and  Burton’s,  and  by  the 
fact  that,  whereas  previous  calculating  methods  had  been  of  little  use  for 
interior  work,  my  method  came  into  extensive  use  for  that  purpose. 


Subject  Values. 


Landscape  with  heavy  foliage  . 

Burton. 

.  1  ... 

W  atkins. 
.  100 

Under  trees  up  to . 

.  80  .... 

.  100 

Fairly  lighted  interiors  . 

.  80  .... 

.  100 

Badly  lighted  interiors  up  to . 

.  960  .... 

.  100 

Portraits  in  ordinary  room . 

.  24  .... 

.  100 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  of  the  four  usual  factors  (plate,  stop, 
light,  and  subject)  affecting  exposure,  I  treated  two  (light  and  subject/ 
differently  to  those  who  had  preceded  me 
I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  with  Mr.  Bandall  the  so-called 
monopoly  in  exposure  meters,  or  the  details  of  patent  claims. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  Alfred  Watkins. 

Hereford,  November  4,  1898. 


THE  FREE  PORTRAIT  SWINDLE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentleman, — I  have  just  read  the  paragraphs  about  the  “  free  portrait 
dodge  ”  in  your  paper.  All  things  have  two  sides.  I  was  myself  sceptical 
as  to  the  results,  and  out  of  cariosity  I  sent  a  photograph  of  myself,  and 
received  back  an  enlarged  one  worked  up  witli  crayon,  and  a  very  nice 
picture  it  made.  I  told  them  they  might  frame  it  if  they  liked,  and  chose  a. 
moulding.  They  did  so,  and  I  had  to  pay  24s.  for  the  frame.  I  got  the 
portrait  for  nothing,  and  could  have  had  it  unframed  if  I  had  liked.  Of 
course,  the  price  of  the  frame,  when  they  get  an  order  for  one,  is  made  to 
cover  other  expenses.  The  next  stage  is,  that  in  a  short  time  you  get  a 
letter  with  four  coupons  enclosed,  for  you  to  try  to  get  four  other  photo¬ 
graphs  of  friends,  which,  if  sent,  will  be  done  at  8s.  each,  and,  as  £< 
reward  for  sending  them  work,  you  are  told  you  can  have  a  fifth  done  for 
yourself  for  nothing  if  the  four  others  order  frames.  Your  bonus  picture 
will  also  be  sent  you  framed  free  of  charge.  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  be 
called  a  swindle,  for  you  need  not  have  a  frame,  and,  even  if  you  pay  8s. 
for  a  copy  of  your  photograph,  it  is  well  done  and  worth  the  money. — 
I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  H-  D.  Palmer. 

Kerris  Ft an,  Falmouth,  November  2, 1898. 

[Our  correspondent’s  experiences  are  unique. — Eds 
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to  Corr?$t>OHtrcnt$. 


*#*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  .of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
municatimis  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and,  general  business  affairs 
should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

T.  Bourke,  213,  South-street,  Perth,  N.B. — Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Brady. 
Jesse  Bontoft,  Brook-street,  Ilkley. — Photograph  of  a  group  of  cricketers  taken  at 
Ilkley. 

R.  Fellows-Willson,  11S,  New  Bond-street,  W. — Photograph  of  lady  (head  and 
shoulders). 

P.  C.  Macmnhon.  23,  Academy-street,  Inverness. — Two  photooraplis  of  group  of 
directors,  officials,  and  friends.  Opening  of  Aviemore  line,  Highland  Rail  way. 


Received. — Rogo  ;  An  Assistant  ;  and  others.  In  our  next. 

S,  Hayter.— See  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Journal  for  August  26 
last. 

R.  C.  (Huddersfield). — We  note.  No  further  reference  appears  to  us  to  be 
called  for. 

Acetone.— 1.  See  an  article  on  this  subject  in  this  Journal  for  August  26. 
2.  Not  necessary  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

F.'Baker  (Burton-on-Trent). — The  formula  and  the  chemicals  were  doubtless 
right.  The  fault  is  due  to  the  manipulations,  as  evidenced  by  the 
print  sent. 

Collodio  -  chloride  Paper. —  A.  Watson.  Messrs.  Holmes  Bros.,  24, 
South  all- street,  Strangeways,  Manchester,  inform  us  that  they  are  the 
agents  for  the  paper  referred  to  last  week. 

Patent  Specification. — T.  Warner.  As  the  patent  referred  to  was  not  com¬ 
pleted,  the  provisional  specification  is  not  published,  nor  will  it  be  ; 
hence  you  will  not  be  able  to  learn  what  the  method  is. 

Miniature  Painter. — It  all  hinges  upon  whether  you  had  a  definite  order  for 
.  the  work.  If  so,  your  remedy  would  be  to  take  out  a  County  Court 
summons.  We  should  say  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  photographers 
is  quite  unusual. 

Address  Wantfd.— T.  R.  Singer  writes  :  “Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  the  address  of  a  Mr.  Coaten,  a  publisher  of  photographs  r»f 
masters  of  hounds.  His  last  address  known  was  Berwick  House,  139, 
Oxford-street,  London.” 

Lens. — C.  W.  W.  The  lens  in  question  is  one  of  the  anastigmatic  type  which 
are  now  being  made  in  France,  where  there  is  no  patent  for  them.  We 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  them,  so  cannot  speak  on  their 
merits.  They  are  copies  of  the  German  ones,  more  or  less. 

Stained  Negative. — S.  S.  S.  The  prints  show  that  the  negatives  are  stained 
or  marked  through  the  dish  not  being  rocked  during  the  development. 
There  is  no  way  of  removing  the  marks  from  the  negatives.  A  skilful 
retoucher  could  ameliorate  them,  but  then  the  pictures  are  scarcely 
worth  that  trouble. 

W.  B.  Wood. — 1.  Many  thanks  for  the  information,  which,  you  will  observe, 
is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Holmes  themselves.  2.  Your  description  would 
appear  to  suggest  that  hypo  had  been  left  in  the  film.  If  you  send  us  a 
slide,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a  more  definite  opinion.  We  do  not 
think  the  acid  would  have  that  effect. 

Wideroe  k  Torneo  (Christiania). — 1.  We  do  not  know  the  London  address  of 
the  firm  named,  and  we  do  not  think  they  have  one.  2.  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  3  and  4.  Anthony's  Bulletin  (New  York) 
or  the  Photograjthic  Times  (New  York).  5.  Difficult  to  say,  but 
probably  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung. 

Membership  of  the  R.  P.  S. — Walter  Smith  writes:  “Could  you  kindly 
inform  me  by  what  means  and  what  steps  I  should  have  to  take  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Roval  Photographic  Society,  as  I  am  anxious 
to  become  a  member?” — In  reply:  Address  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  12,  Hanover-square,  W. 

Studio. — 1.  The  snots  are  probably  caused  by  small  metallic  particles  either 
in  wash  water  or  floating  about  in  the  box.  We  doubt  if  they  could  be 
removed.  2.  Excessive  washing,  no  doubt ;  we  should  be  sorry  to  give 
a  print  thirty  changes  of  water.  3.  Depends  upon  the  value  of  the 
photograph.  See  what  “Free  Lance"  said  on  the  subject  in  last 
week’s  JOURNAL. 

Home  Portraiture  by  Reflection. — In  reply  to  “A.  M.  B.”  in  our  last> 
Captain  Hope  writes:  “ Reading  the  Journal  for  November  4  yester¬ 
day.  I  noticed  ‘A.  M.  B.’s’  query  regarding  ‘Home  Portraiture  by 
Reflection,’  and  remember  that  I  had  once,  in  consequence  of  an  article 
in  the  Journal,  made  an  attempt  in  that  line.  I  looked  up  the  date, 
and  found  it  was  in  September  1872.  I  find  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  of  August  26,  1852,  p.  545,  an  article  on  *  Indoor 
Portraiture,’  which  discusses  the  question  and  gives  directions,  and 
think  that  must  be  what  ‘A.  M.  B.’  wants,  though  I  do  not  find  the 
exact  words  he  quotes.” 


Stamp  Portraits. — H.  Gardner.  These  may  be  produced  in  different  ways* 
From  life,  by  having  a  number  of  miniature  lenses  on  the  camera,  or 
one  lens  with  a  repeating  back  ;  also  by  using  several  lense-  and  a 
repeating  back  as  well.  That  is  the  more  general  way.  In  copying 
from  a  picture,  one  lens  and  a  repeating  back,  according  to  the  number 
required  on  the  plate. 

Lantern  Lamp. — H.  Taylor.  The  smell  from  the  lantern  is  no  doubt  due 
either  to  the  wick  being  faulty  or  the  fittings  dirty.  As  the  lamp  was 
all  right  last  year,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  this,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  a  new  wick  supplied.  If  the  lamp 
was  put  away  dirty  and  with  oil  in  it,  it  will  require  a  lot  of  cleaning 
before  it  will  burn  free  from  smell. 

E.  Vernon  Barker. — 1.  The  idea  seems  a  very  good  one.  Possibly  Messrs. 
Hardtmuth  k  Co.,  who  supply  pencils  for  retouching,  would  be  the  best 
firm.  Their  address,  we  believe,  is  Golden-lane.  2.  Difficult  to  say 
the  exact  process.  It  is  probably  an  American-made  collodio-chloride 
paper,  toned  in  a  phosphate  bath.  We  fear  your  only  plan  will  he  to 
make  a  number  of  experiments  with  various  papers  and  baths.  Your 
questions  came  too  late  for  our  last  issue. 

Japanese  Paper. — W.  N.  writes :  “  Some  six  years  ago  the  address  of  a  firm 
selling  Japanese  paper  was  given.  If  you  can,  without  trouble,  refer 
me  to  the  number  or  give  me  the  address  of  the  firm,  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  as  I  have  stupidly  mislaid  it.” — We  do  not  re¬ 
member  the  address  for  the  moment.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
paper  may  be  obtained  (from  Messrs.  Grosvenor,  Chater,  k  Co., 
Cannon-street,  E.  C.  If  you  do  not  get  it  there,  we  will  make  further 
inquiries  for  you. 

Gold  in  Toning. — C.  May.  It  is  generally  reckoned  that  two  grains  of 
chloride  of  gold,  if  it  is  good  and  contains  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
gold,  will  tone  any  number  of  prints  that  is  equivalent  to  one  sheet  of 
paper.  That  refers  to  gelatino-chloride  paper.  Less  is  required  for 
albumen  paper — a  grain  of  the  chloride  to  each  sheet  is  generally  suffi¬ 
cient.  But  much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  tones  ;  the 
deeper  they  are  the  larger  is  the  consumption  of  gold  to  obtain  them. 
Light  brown  tones  will  not  require  half  the  gold  that  purple  and  black 
ones  will,  whatever  paper  is  employed. 

Silver  Bath  ;  Emulsion.— A.  E.  H.  asks  :  “1.  What  should  be  the  strength 
of  the  silver  bath  to  use  in  connexion  with  Mawson  &  Swan’s  collodion 
for  wet-plate  work  ?  2.  Can  I  make  an  emulsion  with  such  collodion  ? 
If  so,  what  is  the  proper  proportion  of  silver,  and  how  long  should  be 
allowed  for  ripening  ?  I  purpose  using  it  as  a  film-washing  emulsion.  ” — 

1.  Thirty-five  grains  of  the  nitrate  to  the  ounce  of  water.  2.  It  may 
very  probably  be  used,  but  we  have  not  tried  it.  We  should  prefer  to 
use  a  pyroxyline  specially  adapted  for  emulsion  work.  Formulae  for 
the  pyroxyline  and  emulsion  are  given  on  pp.  1034  and  1035  of  the 
Almanac  for  the  current  year. 

W.  T.  F. — 1.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  screen  should  not  be  used  in  front  of 
the  lenses  ;  but,  of  course,  you  would  have  to  construct  a  camera  for 
your  own  use  embodying  the  idea.  2.  Better  follow  the  Company’s 
instructions.  You  have  not  grasped  the  principles  of  the  system,  other¬ 
wise  you  would  perceive  that  the  taking  and  viewing  (or  projecting) 
screens  must  be  different.  3.  A  slight  want  of  parallelism  would  not 
make  any  perceptible  difference.  4.  No.  5.  A  very  feeble  red  light  or 
none  at  all.  6.  Yes,  the  carbon  process  would  do,  but  we  do  not 
recommend  it.  7.  Y  es  ;  but  the  bichromated  gelatine  is  not  pigmented, 
as  in  the  ordinary  carbon  process. 

Lens — Sells’s  Process. — W.  Drew  says:  “I  am  sorry  my  query  was  not 
explanatory.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  the  question  thus  ?  1.  I  have 
a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  which  behaves  admirably.  I  have  also  a  com¬ 
pound  negative  attachment,  which  turns  the  aforesaid  rapid  rectilinear 
lens  into  a  tele-photographic  lens.  In  this  condition  the  lens  shows  a 
chromatic  image  on  the  ground  glass.  What  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  is 
it  a  fault  possessed  by  all  tele-photographic  lenses,  or  is  mine  a  faulty 
instrument  ?  Please  also  inform  me  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
resultant  print.  2.  What  is  the  Selle’s  process  of  (so-called)  colour 
photography  ?  I  have  some  very  beautiful  pictures,  said  to  be  produced 
by  this  method.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  work  or  article  dealing  with 
this  process?” — In  reply:  The  instrument  should  not  do  so.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  may  be  found  that  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  do  not  coincide. 
Take  a  negative  with  the  instrument,  and  see  if  the  object  focussed 
upon  is  the  sharpest  in  the  picture  ;  if  it  is  not,  return  it  to  the  maker. 

2.  Dr.  Selle’s  process  was  described  on  page  832  of  the  Almanac  for 
1897. 

Lenses. — W.  H.  Reynolds  asks :  “  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
j  questions  and  oblige.  1.  I  have  a  9  x  7  rapid  rectilinear, /-8 ;  it  will  onl  y 

take  a  half-plate  group  sharp  at  f-8,  and  it  is  rather  slow  for  a  group  in 
i  studio.  I  can  only  just  get  far  enough  back  to  get  a  group  of  three  on 

i  half-plate;  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  could  the  lens  be  remounted  and  the 

lenses  brought  nearer  together  ?  then  it  would  shorten  the  focus  and  ma  e 
the  aperture  larger,  say  /-6 ;  would  the  lenses  be  suitable  for  that  altera¬ 
tion  ?  2.  I  have  a  Dallmeyer’s  lens  which  has  been  used  carelessly.  It  is  a 
triplet,  the  two  outside  lenses  are  covered  with  very  small  scratches, 
the  negatives  are  not  clear  that  I  have  taken  with  it.  Could  they  be 
ground  away,  and  would  it  be  expensive  to  have  it  done  ?  1.  The  lens 

could  be  remounted  so  as  to  shorten  its  focus,  but  probably  not  to  the 
extent  of  /-6.  If  it  could  be,  the  field  would  be  very  round  and  it 
would  probably  require  stopping  down  much  beyond  /- 8  to  be  used  to 
;  cover  the  half-plate.  Better  keep  the  lens  as  it  is.  2.  Yes  ;  the 

scratches  can  be  removed,  but  to  do  that  the  glasses  must  be  re¬ 
worked,  and.  if  the  instrument  is  a  small  one,  the  cost  will  possibly  be 
more  than  the  instrument  is  worth.  Better  send  the  lens  to  Messrs. 
Dallmeyer  and  make  inquiry. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Too  late  for  reference  in  our  last  issue,  we  oLtalned  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  process  “  of  photography  in  natural  colours,” 
which  has  been  “  invented”  by  Mr.  John  Wallace  Benuetto,  of 
Newquay,  Cornwall.  Mr.  Bennetto’s  name  Is  not  unfamiliar 
to  our  readers.  Over  two  years  ago  his  process,  of  which 
absolutely  no  details  were  forthcoming,  formed  the  subject  of 
considerable  controversy  in  our  columns.  Results  were  shown 
at  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Camera  Club,  and  they  elicited 
some  amount  of  admiration.  Mr.  Bennetto  declined  to  allow 
the  transparencies  to  be  handled  or  inspected.  We  must 
credit  him  with  considerable  tenacity  in  refusing  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  precise  way  in  which  his  results  were  ob- 
j  tained,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  he  would  have  done  well  if 
he  had  entirely  refrained  from  entering  into  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  for  an  inventor,  when  defending  a  secret  process 
in  the  course  of  a  paper  warfare,  is  naturally  apt  to  magnify 
rather  than  to  under- estimate  the  value  of  the  claims  he 
makes,  and  this,  we  fear,  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Bennetto. 

*  *  * 

Let  us  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Bennetto,  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal  for 


November  6,  1896.*  In  the  course  of  that  letter,  which  was 
elicited  by  an  article  of  our  own  on  the  stained  film  method  of 
producing  coloured  tran  parencies,  Mr.  Bennetto  claimed  that 
his  results  were  “  as  easy  and  certain  to  produce  as  an 
ordinary  silver  print  ”  (which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  large 
order  in  natural- col  our  photography);  and  he  suggests  that  he 
tried  the  carbon  process  for  the  purp' se,  and  the  inference  is 
that  he  abandon. d  it,  “the  brown  image  of  the  bichromate 
spoiling  the  purity  of  the  colours  ”  Then  he  adds  these 
momentous  words  regarding  his  process  :  “  I  have  a  jewel,  and 
may  surely  decide  its  setting  before  it  leaves  my  hands  ”  (our 
italics,  of  course).  He  adds  :  “  I  possess  my  soul  in  peace,  and 
not  even  the  exquisite  pleasantries  and  sarcasm  of  ‘  Cosmos  ’ 
disturb  me  from  the  even  tenor  of  my  way.”  These  words 
were  written  two  years  ago ;  the  application  for  the  patent  is 
dated  December  6,  1897 — thirteen  months  afterwards. 

*  *  * 

Now  let  us  examine  the  mysterious  process  of  photography 
in  natural  colours,  which  is  as  easy  and  certain  to  woik  as 
silver  printing,  which  does  not  rely  on  the  carbon  process  for 
the  positives,  and  which,  above  all,  is  “a  jewel.”  We 
shall  shortly  publish  Mr.  Bennetto’s  description,  verbatim 
et  literatim  ;  in  the  meanwhile  we  present  the  reaier  with  our 
own  account  of  Mr.  Bennetto’s  nr.thod  of  working.  It  is  very 
easily  grasped  and  understood.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
three  negatives  required  (yes,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Bennetto  process  is  simply  our  old  friend  three-colour  photo¬ 
graphy  once  more!),  Mr.  Bennetto  empl  >ys  an  ordinary  camera, 
in  the  body  of  ,vhich  a  “  red  glass  ”  is  inclined  at  an  aDgle  to¬ 
wards  the  focal  plane.  The  ordinary  dark  slide  holds  a  red 
sensitive  plate,  but  on  the  top  of  the  camera  is  let  in  another 
dark  slide.  This  is  so  constructed  that  i:  takes  two  plates, 
placed  film  to  film,  one  “  sensitised  for  the  blue  rays,”  the  other 
for  the  green.  The  former  Is  the  lower,  the  latter  the  upper 
plate.  The  three  negatives  are  taken  at  one  exposure  ;  the 
two  upper  by  light  reflected  from  the  “red  glass  ;  ”  that  is  to 
say,  a  piece  of  red  glass,  angularly  interposed  in  the  path  of 
the  lenticular  image,  sends  the  green  aad  blue  rays  up  to  the 
top  of  the  camera,  on  which  are  placed  two  plates,  the  lower 
one  “  absorbing  the  blue  rays,”  the  top  one  the  green  rays  ! 

*  *  * 

Next  we  come  to  the  process  for  producing  the  coloured 
positives.  To  our  astonishment  it  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
*  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  vol.  xliii.  p.  717, 
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carbon  printing  with  coloured  pigments.  Red,  blue,  and 
yellow  pigments  are  taken,  incorporated  in  gelatine,  sensitised 
with  bichromate  of  potassium,  and  the  negatives  printed  in  the 
usual  way,  the  red  on  the  blue  pigment,  the  green  on  the  red, 
the  blue  on  the  yellow.  The  three  positives  so  obtained  are 
accurately  superposed,  bound  up  in  transparency  form,  and 
there  is  your  natural-colour  photograph  ! 

*  *  * 

We  are  most  anxious  to  be  just  and  fair  towards  Mr. 
Bennetto  and  his  process,  and  therefore,  before  pronouncing 
a  final  judgment  upon  this  patented  method  of  producing 
“  photographs  in  natural  colours,”  we  should  like  to  ask  him 
a  few  questions  regarding  it.  Is  the  above  the  process  which 
he  considers  as  “  easy  and  certain  ”  as  silver  printing  ?  Is  it 
the  “jewel”  to  which  he  made  reference  in  our  columns 
two  years  ago?  Is  this  the  process  claimed  in  July  1896,* 
by  a  Newquay  journalistic  friend  of  Mr.  Bennetto  to  be  “  the 
long-sought-for  philosopher’s  stone  of  photography  ?  ”  I *  it 
the  process  that  was  demonstrated  blindfold  by  Mr.  Bennetto 
before  a  local  artist  ?  f 

Again  :  Has  Mr.  Bennetto  really  used  the  camera  he  describes? 
if  so,  what  does  he  mean  by  a  “  red  glass  ?  ”  What  spectro¬ 
scopic  tests  does  it  answer  ?  Does  it  really  only  pass  “  red  ” 
light  and  send  all  the  other  spectral  rays  up  to  the  top  of  the 
camera?  Djes  he  find  the  lower  of  the  two  plates  in  the  slide 
on  top  of  the  camera  absorb  all  the  blue  rays  and  transmit  the 
green  to  the  green  sensitive  plate?  Woat  theory  of  colour 
vision  is  this  process  based  on  ?  The  Young-Helmholtz  ?  Is 
Mr.  Bennetto  working  to  the  Clerk-Maxwell  or  Koenig’s  colour 
sensation  curves  ?  On  what  principle  is  a  blue  pigment  chosen 
for  the  red  negative,  a  red  for  the  green,  a  yellow  for  the 
blue?  And  how  are  the  pigments  selected ?  Finally,  what  is 
there  really  new  about  the  method  ?  What  is  there  new  about 
the  printing  process  ?  and  does  Mr.  Bennetto  put  the  above- 
described  process  forward  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
photography  in  natural  colours  ?  Mr.  Bennetto  some  time  ago 
promised  us  a  demonstration  of  his  process.  Doubtless  through 
no  fault  of  his  own  he  has  not  yet  redeemed  his  promise.  As 
s  ime  return  for  our  disappointment,  we  trust  he  will  make  it 
convenient  to  reply  to  our  questions  regarding  his  process, 
concerning  which  we  suspend  further  references  until  next  week. 
*  *  * 

The  attention  of  photographers  in  the  north  of  England  will 
be  centered  towards  Bradford  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  when 
one  of  the  most  important  pictorial  exhibitions  yet  held  in  the 
north  of  England  will  be  opened  to  the  public.  Tne  exhibition, 
as  already  announced,  will  take  place  in  the  City  Art  Gallery, 
and  the  public  will  be  admitted  free — a  privilege  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate.  The  pictures 
have  all  arrived,  and,  by  the  time  our  present  issue  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  readers,  no  doubt  the  Hanging  Committee  will  be 
actively  at  work.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  all  from  five  to  six 
hundred  pictures  will  be  hung.  A  bulky  catalogue  w‘11  be 
issued  at  the  price  of  threepence,  and  containing  sixteen  pages 
of  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper,  of  reproductions  of  the 
work  of  Robinson,  Calland,  Hinton,  Demachy,  and  others. 
The  printing  of  this  catalogue  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries,  &  Co.,  Limited.  There  will 
bo  a  press  view  of  the  Yorkshire  Photographic  Exhibition  on 
*  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  xliii.  July  31,  1896. 
t  Ibid.  Sept.  18,  1896. 


November  25,  and  in  the  evening  of  that  day  a  con  versa :  ion< . 
generously’ provided  by  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley,  Chairman  of  the 
Exhibition  Committee,  who  will  act  as  host  on  the  occasion. 
An  influential  gathering  is  anticipated.  The  Exhibition  will 
bj  formally  opened  by  Mr.  John  Maddocks,  J.P. 

*  *  * 

The  Loan  Exhibition  of  Lithographs,  which  has  been 
organized  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  the  invention  of  lithography  by  Aloys  Senefelder, 
in  1798,  will  be  opened  on  Mouday,  November  21,  and  will 
remain  open  until  February  28,  1899.  The  Exhibition  has 
been  arranged  in  a  building  adjoining  the  Machinery  Section, 
Southern  Galleries,  South  Kensington  Museum  (entrance  on  the 
west  side  of  Exhibition-road).  The  public  will  be  admitted, 
without  payment,  at  all  hours  when  the  museum  is  open. 


COMBINED  BATHS  VERSUS  SEPARATE  TONING  AND 

FIXING. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  fixing  and  tonrng  of  silver  prints  so 
as  to  ensure  that  their  greater  permanency  is  assured  is  not  yet 
settled,  and  probably  will  not  be  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  if  ever  it  is.  Some  still  are  of  opinion  that  the  combined 
bath  will  yield  as  stable  results  as  those  which  are  toned  and 
fixed  separately.  That,  on  the  other  band,  is  just  as  frequently 
disputed  now  as  it  has  always  been  in  times  long  past.  At  a 
meeting  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  societies  a  few  weeks  back, 
one  of  the  speakers  characterised  it  as  an  absurdity  to  consider 
that  prints  toned  and  fixed  separately  were  more  permanent 
than  those  treated  in  the  combined  bath.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  recent  discussions  on  this  topic  have 
been  entirely  in  connexion  with  gelatine  emulsion  papers,  and 
the  separate  toning  to  the  sulpho-cyanide  bath,  while  the 
combined  bath  has  been  the  modern  one  containing  alum,  lead, 
&c.,  as  well  as  the  gold. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the  combined 
bath  is  that  there  are  plenty  of  prints  in  existence  that  were 
toned  in  a  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  forty  and  more 
years  ago  that  are  still  unchanged.  Such  an  argument  is,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  very  strong  one  on  the  face  of  it,  and  that 
only.  But  it  may  be,  and  is,  quite  misleading  when  applied  to 
modern  papers  and  modern  combined  baths. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  point  out  that  any 
deductions  drawn,  one  side  or  the  other,  from  the  ancient 
conditions  of  working  in  no  way  apply  to  the  modern  ones, 
whether  the  combined  bath  or  the  separate  toning  baths  be 
employed,  as  the  conditions  are  so  totally  different.  Let  us  now 
consider  in  what  way  the  conditions  so  widely  differ. 

In  the  first  place,  the  negatives  of  forty  years  ago — and  here 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  negative  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  stability  of  the  print — were  the  old  pyro-developed 
collodion  ones.  These  were  characterised  by  great  density  in 
the  lights,  and  clear  glass  in  the  shadows.  Although  the 
shadows  were  so  clear,  these  negatives  took  hours  to  print  in 
a  good  light,  and  in  some  cases  an  entire  day  to  get  though 
the  high  lights ;  here,  therefore,  is  a  wide  difference  which  we 
will  call  number  one. 

The  paper  then  in  vogue  was  either  the  plain  salted  or  the 
albumenised.  At  that  period  mostly  the  latter.  The  albumen 
paper  of  that  time  was,  however,  quite  different  from  that  of 
to-day;  it  would  now  almost  be  classed  as  a  matt  paper,  so- 
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little  was  the  gloss  upon  it,  because  the  album  hi  was  con¬ 
siderably  diluted  with  water  before  it  was  used.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  very  heavily  salted-— to  two  or  three  times  the  extent  of 
that  of  modern  albumen  papers,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
silver  bath  was  correspondingly  strong — sixty  to  a  hundred,  or 
more,  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  By  reason  of  the  water 
with  the  albumen,  and  the  large  amount  of  chloride  in  it, 
much  of  the  latter  penetrated  into  the  body  of  the  paper, 
where  it  was  also  followed  by  the  silver,  the  result  being  that, 
when  printed  from  strong  negatives,  the  image  was  not 
only  in  the  albumen  coating,  where  it  was  very  strongly 
■bronzed,  but  was  quite  as  much  in  the  b;dy  of  the  paper  as  it 
was  in  its  albumenous  coating.  With  exceptionally  dense 
neg 'lives  the  shadows  showed  through  to  the  back  of  the 
paper.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  a  considerable 
|  quantity  of  metallic  silver  was  reduced  in  forming  the  image. 
Here  we  will  say  is  wide  difference  number  two. 

The  combined  bath  used  at  the  period  referred  to  was  a 
very  strong  one  as  compared  with  the  modem  one.  Here  is 
the  formula  of  one  that  was  in  very  general  use,  quoted  from 
Hardwich’s  Chemistry  of  the  time  : — ■ 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  4  ounces. 

Water  . . .  8  ,, 

Chloride  of  gold  .  4  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  16  ,, 

The  latter,  by  the  way,  was  often  omitted.*  After  mixing,  the 
solution  was  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  or  so,  for 
the  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  set  free  by  the  acid  in  the 
chloride  of  gold,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  if  used,  to  separate.  In 
this  bath  the  prints  took  from,  half  an  hour  to  several  hours  to 
tone,  according  to  the  tones  required — often  an  entire  day, 
when  the  deep,  rich,  velvety,  purple-black  tones  of  former 
daj  s  were  desired.  With  this  long  period  of  toning  in  that 
strong  bath  there  was  no  question  of  fixation  so  far  as  the 
•dismiulion  and  conversion  of  the  unaltered  chloride  of  silver  is 
concerned,  no  matter  whether  the  prints  were  toned  lightly 
or  datk'v.  This  is  wide  difference  number  three. 

Shortly  after  the  period  referred  to,  the  separate  toning  and 
fixing  operations  became  adopted,  and  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  present  combined  bath  is  being  condemned  by  those  with 
chemical  knowledge,  namely,  because  there  was  the  uncertainty 
in  knowing  whether  the  colour  of  the  prints  was  obtained  by 
gold  or  by  sulphur  toning.  The  baths  then  adopted  were  what 
are  known  as  the  “  alkaline  baths,”  the  “  carbon  tte,”  “  acetate,” 
“citrate,”  ‘'phosphate,”  et  hoc  genus  omne ,  but  not  a  solution 
containing  a  sulphur  compound  such  as  the  sulphocyanide 
bath.  Wide  difference  No.  4.  The  alkaline  baths  here  re¬ 
ferred  to,  which  are  so  well  adapted  to  albumen  papers,  do  not, 
unfortunately,  give  such  good  tones  on  gelatine  emulsion 
papers  as  does  the  sulphocyanide  bath  — a  point  made  by  the 
advocates  of  the  comb  ned  bath. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  has  been,  as  stated  at  its 
commencement,  merely  to  point  out  that  deductions  made  from 
the  old  methods  of  working,  whether  by  the  combined  toning 
and  fixing  bath  or  by  the  separate  toning  and  fixing  method, 
would  be  based  on  a  very  slender  foundation  when  applied  to 
modern  conditions,  because  they  are  so  widely  different  through¬ 
out.  In  a  futu.  e  article  we  may  possibly  recur  to  the  subject, 
and  bring  into  more  immediate  contrast  the  condition*,  pest 
and  presmt,  under  which  silver  prints  were  and  are  produced, 
with  reference  to  the  prospect  of  their  future  permanency. 

*  Some  workers  used  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  hyposulphite. 


A  Fine  Focussing1  Screen. — We  are  constantly  hearing 
complaints  of  the  coarseness  of  ordinary  ground  glass  focussing 
screens,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  getting  proper  definition 
with  them,  and  many  substitutes  have  been  proposed,  best  of  which 
in  our  experience  is  matt  celluloid.  But  the  ordinary  thin  sheets 
such  as  are  used  for  negative  purposes  are  inconvenient  to  use,  and 
the  special  thick  is  not  always  available.  Here,  however,  is  a 
method  by  which  the  ordinary  kind  will  serve  the  purpose  perfectly. 
Remove  the  ground  glass  and  replace  it  with  a  sheet  of  clear, 
choosing  a  piece  as  flat  as  possible.  Cut  a  piece  of  celluloid  to  fit 
the  opening  in  the  wooden  frame  of  the  screen  on  the  ground-glass 
side,  that  is  on  the  inner  side,  and  place  it  with  its  matt  surface  in 
contact  with  the  clear  glass.  The  focussing  surface  will  then  occupy 
the  same  position  as  the  ground  surface  of  the  ordinary  focussing 
glass.  To  keep  the  Celluloid  flat  and  in  position,  cut  a  second  piece 
of  glass,  also  as  flat  as  possible,  the  same  size  as  the  celluloid,  pr-ss 
it  into  close  contact,  and  fasten  it  into  the  frame  with  small  pins  or 
by  any  suitable  means.  This  forms  the  best  focussing  medium  we 
have  ever  used. 


Formalin  and  Frilling1.—  Apropos  of  what  has  recently 
appeared  in  our  columns  with  regard  to  the  use  of  formalin  instead 
of  alum  in  connexion  with  dry-plate  films  and  prints,  we  have  heard 
from  one  correspondent  that,  although  as  a  general  thing  he  finds  it 
act  very  well,  he  has  had  a  batch  of  plates  which,  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  the  same  solution — commercial  formalin  one  pint 
to  water  nine  parts — the  film  floated  bodily  off  the  glass.  The 
occurrence  commenced  with  a  slight  frilling  or  puckering  round  the 
edges,  and  then  in  half  a  minute  or  so  the  whole  film  lifted  bodily 
and  left  the  glass  of  its  own  accord.  The  p  culiarity  of  the  films  so 
removed  was,  that  they  were  tough  enough  to  bear  handling,  and 
could  be,  without  difficulty,  laid  out  on  the  glass  again,  and,  unlike 
ordinary  films  of  gelatine,  when  removed  from  the  glass,  suffered 
little  if  any,  alteration  in  size.  He  suggests  this  as  a  possible  basis 
for  a  process  for  transferring  negatives. 


Another  correspondent  writes,  that  having  been  troubled  by  his 
“opalines”  leaving  the  glass  iu  drying,  he  thought  to  try  the  effect 
of  formalin  with  a  view  of  giving  the  gelatine  a  firmer  hold.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  added,  a  “few  drops”  of  formalin  to  the  warm  gelatine 
solution,  and,  after  well  mixiug,  coated  the  glasses  at  once,  as  he  was 
not  sure  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  reliquefy  it  if  it  once  set. 
Iu  some  cases  the  plates  were  allowed  to  dry  b  fore  use,  iu  others 
the  wet  prints  were  squeezed  on  to  the  gelatine  af  er  it  had  set ;  but 
in  either  case  the  prints  left  the  glass  more  readily  and  completely 
on  drying  than  when  plain  gelatine  was  used ;  but,  when  plain 
gelatine  was  used  to  coat  the  priuts,  and  these  were  then  squeezed  on 
to  the  glasses  prepared  with  the  hardened  gelatine,  they  remained 
firmly  attached  on  drying,  and  to  that  extent  the  use  of  formalin 
was  a  success.  ^ ___ 

We  cannot  say  we  are  greatly  surpri-ed  at  the  result  of  the  latt-r 
correspondent’s  experiment,  for  the  hardening  of  the  gela’ine,  whether 
by  means  of  formalin  or  alum,  is  calculated  to  lessen,  rather  than 
increase,  its  holding  piwer.  A  negative  treated  with  a  strong 
solution  of  chrome  alum  will  often,  when  dry,  a’low  the  film  to  be 
stripped  quite  easily,  and  we  have  found,  in  using  formalin,  that, 
though  the  film  may  show  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  peeling,  it  is 
far  more  easily  removed  than  when  formalin  has  not  been  employed. 
To  the  above  instances  we  may  add  one  of  our  owu  of  the  peculiar 
behaviour  of  formalin.  Having  coated  some  gelatine  emulsion 
plates  for  experimental  use,  and  reqirring  them  in  a  hurry,  they 
were  immersed,  when  set,  in  a  ten  per  cent,  mixture  of  formalin  and 
methylated  alcohol.  One  was  exposed  while  stdl  wet  from  the 
formalin  solution,  and,  beyond  a  slight  puckering  round  the  edges, 
showed  no  abnormal  behaviour  on  development.  The  rest  were 
allowed  to  dry.  which  they  did  in  about  an  hour ;  but  these  films,  on 
development,  although  perfectly  insoluble,  loosened  themselves  from 
the  glass  almost  as  soon  as  moistened,  expanding  to  some  extent, 
though  not  so  much  as  ordinary  films  under  the  circumstances. 
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Spread  upon  a  larger  glass,  and  held  down  by  the  edges  until  dry, 
they  resulted  in  negatives  perfectly  free  from  crease  or  wrinkle. 
Formalin  is  certainly  a  useful  agent,  but  it  is  not  without  its 
peculiarities. 

Deleterious  Action  of  Developing’  Solutions  —The 
question  has  been  frequently  raised  as  to  whether  metol  does  or  does 
not  exercise  an  injurious  action  on  the  fingers  of  those  who  use  it 
habitually,  and,  though  there  seems  to  be  evidence  that  some  opera¬ 
tors  at  least  do  suffer  in  this  manner,  others  escape  without  incon¬ 
venience.  It  has  been  alleged  by  some  that  the  irritation  set  up  by 
the  solution  is  due,  not  to  the  metol,  but  to  the  alkali  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  it;  but  it  seems  strange,  if  this  be  the  real  cause,  that 
similar  troubles  are  not  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  use  of  other 
developing  agents  with  which  the  same  alkalies  in  practically  the 
same  proportions  are  used.  Personally  we  have  never  met  with  any 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  use  of  metol,  although  we  have  em¬ 
ployed  it  alone  and  in  conjunction  with  other  reducing  agents  since 
its  first  introduction,  nor  indeed  have  we  suffered  similarly  from  any 
of  the  usual  developers  until  quite  recently.  For  a  special  purpose 
we  have  bten  employing  a  hjdroquinone  developer,  the  Austin- 
Edwards  formula  for  lantern  slides  given  in  the  Almanac,  con¬ 
taining  a  very  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  normal 
or  rather  below  normal,  quantity  of  hydroquinone.  As  a  result,  we 
have  suffered  severely  from  tenderness,  irritation,  and  soreness  of 
the  fingers,  to  such  an  extent  indeed  that  we  have  bsen  compelled  to 
desist  from  using  that  particular  formula.  Here  we  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  since  a  three-grain 
solution  of  hydroquinone,  with  a  normal  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  or,  indeed,  with  caustic  soda,  has  never  previously  produced 
anything  like  the  effect. 


Personal  idiosyncrasy,  or  even  the  state  of  health,  will  often 
give  rise  to  different  effects  in  individuals  or  at  various  times ;  but? 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that,  after  years  of  immunity  under  almost 
all  circumstances,  we  should  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  a  condition 
we  have  never  previously  experienced  without  some  particular  in¬ 
ducing  cause.  In  the  early  days  of  gelatine  plates  it  was  frequently 
alleged  that  constant  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia  in  the 
developing  room  gave  rise  to  troubles,  chief  amongst  which  was  a 
tendency  to  chronic  catarrh.  Here,  again,  we  enjoyed  a  perfect  im¬ 
munity,  at  least  until  the  necessary  inducing  cause  arose  in  the  shape 
of  the  breakage  of  a  large  bottle  of  ammonia  in  the  confined  space  of 
the  dark  room,  and  before  we  could  make  our  escape  we  were  all  but 
suffocated.  The  immediate  effects  were  violent  and  painful  irritation 
of  the  eyes  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  accompanied 
by  a  copious  catarrhal  diccharge,  which  lasted  for  some  days  and 
took  its  course  like  an  attack  of  the  old-fashioned  “  cold  in  the 
head”  before  “influenza”  came  into  notoriety.  The  after-result  was 
that  on  the  slightest  exposure  to  ammonia  vapour,  even  in  quantity 
scarcely  sufficient,  to  be  smelt,  similar  symptoms  arose,  and  for  two 
or  three  years  after  this  accident  we  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
ammonia  development  altogether.  We  heard  of  a  similar  case  in 
which  a  chemist’s  assistant  hurriedly  applied  his  nose  to  a  Win¬ 
chester,  supposed  to  contain  methylated  spirit,  for  purposes  of 
identification.  It  happened,  however,  to  contain  ammonia,  and  the 
immediate  consequences  were  alarming,  and,  though  he  “came 
through”  all  right,  it  was  two  or  three  days  before  he  could  open 
his  eyes  or  keep  them  open,  and  he  had  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
“  shocking  bad  cold.”  In  this  case,  too,  the  after-effect  was  that 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  ammonia  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  was 
sufficient  to  bring  on  a  distressing  attack  of  catarrh,  which,  once 
started,  would  often  last  for  days.  In  the  same  manner  we  believe 
it  has  been  statt  d  that,  when  an  individual  has  once  suffered  from 
“  bichromate  disease,”  the  slightest  contact  with  the  salt  in  its  solu¬ 
tion  is  apt  to  came  a  recurrence. 


Is  Collodion  Injurious  to  the  Health  P— The  above 
suggests  another  question  of  hygiene  which  has  recently  been 
brought  to  our  notice  in  a  revived  form.  It  will  be  within  the 


recollection  of  those  of  our  readers  who  date  back  so  far  as  the  “  old 
collodion  days  ”  that  very  many  of  the  well-known  photographers  of 
that  period  died  of  Bright’s  Disease,  which,  in  consequence,  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  “  the  photographers’  disease.”  In  the  course  of 
conversation  the  other  day  with  an  old  collodion  amateur,  he 
mentioned  as  a  singular  fact  that  many  years  ago  he  was  subject  to 
periodical  fits  of  nephritis,  and  suffered  constantly,  more  or  less,  from 
a  complication  of  renal  and  vesical  troubles  which  culminated 
periodically  in  acute  fits  of  inflammation.  But  these  ceased,  and  for 
some  years  he  had  been  entirely  free  from  them  until  a  few  weeks  I 
ago  he  laid  himself  out  to  make  a  stock  of  collodion  emulsion  for 
lantern  plates,  and  spent  several  evenings  in  coating  plates.  It  i 
seemed  but  natural  when  one  of  his  old  attacks  visited  him  just  at  • 
the  time,  that  he  should  connect  it  in  some  way  with  his  return  to  I 
his  “  old  love,”  and  when  further  consideration  resulted  in  the  , 
discovery  that  his  throwing  off  his  old  ailments  dated  from  shortly  ! 
after  his  adoption  of  gelatine  plates,  and  that  their  recurrence  was  I 
synchronous  with  his  first  return  to  collodion,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  feel  himself  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  case  of 
cause  and  effect.  We  several  years  ago  put  the  question  to  more  ' 
than  one  medical  man  as  to  whether  habitual  exposure  to  the  vapour 
of  ether  or  collodion  had  any  tendency  in  the  direction  of  Bright’s 
Disease  or  similar  troubles;  but  we  failed  to  elicit  any  confirmatory 
opinion.  Long  exposure  to  such  fumes  for  hours  at  a  time  did  un¬ 
doubtedly  cause  temporary  troubles,  though  not  in  the  direction 
alluded  to,  but  these  soon  passed  off  when  the  cause  was  rtmovtd. 
We  remember  one  individual  a  portion  of  whose  duties  consisted  in 
preparing  large  batches  of  collodion,  and  occasionally  of  coating  large  | 
numbers  of  dry  plates,  on  which  occasion  he  would  be  shut  up  with  ' 
the  fumes  of  escaping  ether  for  several  hours  together.  His  remedy  I 
for,  or  rather  preventive  of,  ill  effects  wa3  to  take  a  gallon  of  beer  j 
into  the  workroom  with  him. 

- * - 

JOTTINGS. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  sat  and  listened  last 
Friday  night,  in  the  Exhibition  Gallery  at  Pall  Mall,  to  the 
discussion  that  went  on  among  the  members  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  regarding  the  proposal  to  make  the  commodious 
mansion,  No.  66,  Russell-square,  the  future  home  of  the  Society.  , 
All  the  speakers,  from  the  noble  President  down,  condemned  the 
present  premises  in  Hanover-square  as  insufficient  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Society,  the  meeting  room  in  particular  coming  in  for 
some  very  uncomplimentary  references.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  i 
members  have  been  grumbling  at  the  place  ever  since  the  Society  • 
has  been  there,  but  it  was  only  on  Friday  night  that  an  opportunity  ; 
arose  for  the  open  expression  of  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 


AVhat  was  then  said  sounded  quite  musical  in  my  ears.  Over 
three  years  ago,  when  the  Society  moved  to  Hanover-square,  the 
paint  in  the  meeting  room  had  hardly  dried  before  I  pointed  out  that 
the  new  premises  were  very  unsuitable  and  could  not  be  accepted  as 
a  permanent  home  for  the  Society.  I  termed  the  meeting  room  a 
cross  between  a  disused  bath  and  a  glorified  rabbit-hutch,  and 
denounced  the  library,  office,  council  chamber,  and  dark-room 
accommodation  as  inadequate.  More,  I  adversely  criticised  the 
situation  of  the  place,  and  pointed  out  that  it  would  repel  rather 
than  attract  members.  The  reward  for  my  pains  was  an  emphatic 
complaint  from  a  fellow  member  that  there  were  no  grounds 
for  my  criticisms.  He  further  alleged  that  the  premises  were 
generally  approved  by  members,  and  that  the  publication  of  my 
objections  had  harmed  the  Society  by  preventing  people  from  joining 
it.  Then  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird,  in  Autotype  Neivs,  wrote  a  defence  of  the 
new  premises,  and  lengthily  took  me  to  task  for  pouring  cold  water 
on  them.  And  now,  after  a  little  over  three  years,  a  meeting  of 
members  unanimously  decides  to  clear  out  of  the  Hanover-square 
rooms,  which,  only  in  1895,  were  described  as  being  “both  comfort¬ 
able  and  efficient  for  the  work  and  business  to  be  done.” 
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I  wish  Mr.  Bird  and  the  other  gentleman  I  refer  to  had  been 
present  at  Friday  night’s  meeting ;  they  would  at  least  have  heard 
with  their  own  ears  that  I  made  no  mistake,  that  I  had  not  in¬ 
accurately  gauged  the  general  feeling  among  the  London  members, 
when  I  condemned  the  Hanover-square  rooms  as  being  miserably 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Society.  Three  years’  experience  of 
the  dismal  place,  capped  by  Friday  night’s  speeches,  have  given  me 
an  ample  revenge,  so  I  will  say  no  more  about  the  matter.  Turning 
to  the  future,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  iu  the  lordly  old  mansion  in 
Russell-square,  which  to  me  is  very  remindful  of  “  Vanity  Fair,” 
the  Sedleys,  and  Captain  Osborne,  who  was  “shot  through  the  heart 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo,”  the  Society  has  found  a  home  from  which 
!  it  will  never  be  necessary  to  turn  out.  At  last  the  foremost  photo¬ 
graphic  society  in  the  world  is  to  have  a  house  that  is  worthy  of 
itself,  and  of  the  art  and  science  for  the  advancement  of  which  it 
exists.  The  obvious  aspiration  that  rises  in  the  mind  is  that  the 
change  may  bring  a  large  number  of  new  members  into  the  Society. 
I  am  rather  tired  of  reading  about  and  listening  to  the  urgency  of 
obtaining  “new  members.”  The  Society  doesn’t  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  simply  seeing  how  many  members  it  can  get ;  though,  of 
course,  a  large  membership  is  rather  to  be  desired  than  to  be 
deprecated.  No ;  the  mission  of  the  R.P.S.  is  to  advance  the  interests 
of  photography,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  I  earnestly  hope  the 
Society’s  removal  to  new  and  suitable  premises  will  be  followed  by 
t  the  utmost  success. 


Mr.  0.  H.  Hewitt,  who,  on  page  719,  tries  to  be  funny  at  my  ex¬ 
pense,  evidently  reads  what  I  write,  but,  to  all  appearances,  does 
not  try  to  understand  it.  My  views  concerning  the  Salon’s  doctrinal 
arrogance,  affectation  of  superiority  and  mutual  admirationism, 
have  never  blinded  me  to  the  good  (or  bad)  qualities  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  annually  shown  at  the  Dudley  Gallery;  while,  as  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  its  Exhibition,  I 
try  always  to  be  quite  fair  in  the  apportionment  of  praise  and 
blame  to  the  Pall  Mall  display.  Why,  then,  should  I  be  “  pained  ” 
at  voicing  the  general  opinion  that  this  year’s  Salon  was  “  brighter  ” 
than  the  Society’s  Exhibition.  Matters  may  possibly  be  reversed 
next  year ;  but,  if  they  are  not,  I  hope  I  shall  not  lack  candour  in 
anything  I  may  write  on  the  subject.  After  misinterpreting  another 
portion  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Hewitt  says  I  am  no  longer  anxious  to 
write  the  Salon  epitaph.  It  has  been  written  for  months ;  but  the 
accession  to  office  of  the  new  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Ciaigie,  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  and  enlightened  man  of  business,  will  probably  postpone 
its  publication.  So  now  Mr.  Hewitt  knows  all  about  it. 


My  remarks  on  spirit  photography  and  the  alleged  photograph  of 
an  aerial  city  [see  p.  693]  have  brought  me  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Midwinter,  the  very  well-known  photographer  of  Bristol ; 
“Seeing  your  paragraph  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
relative  to  a  photograph  of  an  alleged  ‘  spirit’  or  aerial  city,  I  thought 
i  it  might  interest  you  to  see  a  copy,  together  with  the  tissue  of  lies 
in  the  letterpress  sent  out  with  the  photograph.  It  came  into  my 
possession  some  years  ago  through  the  publisher  sending  it  to  me, 
asking  me  if  it  really  was  a  photograph  of  Bristol.  I  also  enclose 
one  of  our  photographs  of  Bristol  taken  from  Brandon  Hill.  This 
|  Professor  Willoughby  must  have  been  an  awful  crammer ;  it  is  a 
;  copy  of  a  photograph  of  Bristol  taken  in  the  winter  or  early  spring, 
the  year  that  Prince  Albert  Victor  came  to  Bristol,  as  the  scaffolding 
is  on  the  Cathedral  West  towers.” 


I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Midwinter  for  the  photographs.  His 
own  is  a  capital  view  of  Bristol.  The  fraudulent  photograph  has 
been  vignetted  off  to  give  the  effect  of  mistiness.  It  is  titled  at  the 
bottom  “ Mirage  of  the  Silent  City,  taken  at  Glacier  Bay,  Alaska,  by 

Professor  R.  J.  Willoughby.  Published  by  - ,  San  Francisco, 

California,  copyrighted  1889.”  It  would  be  hard  to  cite  a  more 
flagrant  bit  of  imposture  than  this  attempt  to  palm  off  a  view  of 
Bristol  as  a  photograph  of  “mirage”  seen  at  Alaska!  But  will  it 
be  believed  that  Willoughby  was  backed  up  in  his  extraordinary 
deceptions  ?  According  1 1  an  extract  taken  from  the  San  Francisco 


Examiner ,  which  Mr.  Midwinter  sends  me — it  is  too  long  to  reprint — 
“Professor”  Willoughby  asserts  that  he  saw  the  silent  city  five 
times  before  he  photographed  it ;  and  two  other  persons  made 
affidavit  that  they  had  also  seen  the  wonderful  mirage!  “Professor” 
Willoughby  is  described  as  an  odd  character,  who  kept  a  sort  of 
museum  of  Alaskan  curiosities.  The  publisher  of  The  Silent  City 
was  a  very  well-known  photographer.  If  that  gentleman  see3  this 
paragraph,  perhaps  he  may  be  disposed  to  say  something  about  his 
experiences  of  Professor  Willoughby.  Cosmos. 

- 4 - 

PHOTO-CERAMICS. 

Before  the  Leeds  Camera  Club,  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  0, 
Mr.  El  iff  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  on  “  Photo-ceramice.”  He 
described  photo -ceramics  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  subjects  in  the 
whole  range  of  photography.  The  materials  for  this  work  are  now  e  tsily 
obtained,  while  the  chemicals  are  few  and  simple,  the  results  permanent 
and  imperishable.  The  process  is  dependent  on  the  action  of  light  on  a 
bichromatised  tissue,  which,  after  exposure  to  the  light,  takes  up  moisture 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  more  or  less  according  to  the  parts 
acted  upon  by  the  light.  A  fine  powder  is  dusted  on  with  a  camel’s-hair 
brush.  This  adheres  to  the  image,  which  has  become  sticky  by  the 
absorption  of  the  moisture,  until  an  exact  image  cf  the  positive  is  repro¬ 
duced,  its  density  being  regulated  by  the  amount  of  powder,  or  the  time 
it  is  allowed  to  keep  accumulating.  The  substratum  of  bichromatised 
tissue  is  then  removed,  a  coating  of  collodion  is  given  to  the  plate,  and, 
when  set,  immersed  in  water,  when  it  floats  off  the  plate,  bringing  the 
dusted-on  image  with  it.  This  film  is  then  transferred  to  its  final  sup¬ 
port,  and  fired  in  a  suitable  kiln.  Care,  patience,  and  good  temper  are 
required,  and,  having  these,  there  is  nothing  in  the  process  which  need 
deter  any  amateur  from  attempting  the  work. 

Mr.  Eliff  demonstrated  the  process  throughout.  Taking  first  the 
negative  to  be  produced,  he  showed  that  a  positive  must  be  obtained,  a 
piece  of  glass — patent  plate  for  preference — rubbed  quite  clean,  and 
sensitised  by  the  following  solution,  bfing  evenly  coated  over  the  plate: — 

No.  1. 

Glucose . . . 

Gum  arabic . 

Water  to  make  . 

No.  2. 


Potassium  bichromate  .  1  ounce. 

Water  to  make  .  10  ounces. 


Take  equal  parts  of  each,  and  filter  just  before  using.  The  plate  is  now 
dried  gently  over  a  small  spirit  lamp,  and  placed  with  the  positive  in  a 
printing  frame,  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  eight  feet  of  magnesium 
ribbon,  at  a  distance  of,  say,  four  or  five  inches.  It  is  uow  ready  for 
the  dusting-on  of  the  ceramic  powder,  which  can  be  had  in  about  fifty 
different  colours,  and  are  those  used  in  china  painting.  The  powder 
will  gradually  adhere,  until  the  image  is  fuily  out.  Flow  over  this  ar 
thin  coating  of  collodion,  and,  when  set,  immerse  in  water,  using  several 
changes,  to  remove  all  the  bichromatised  solution.  The  collodion  film 
now  floats  off  the  plate,  and  must  be  transferred  to  its  final  support, 
with  the  collodion  at  the  bottom  and  its  powder  image  above.  The  image 
is  now  right  way  up,  and  the  article  ready  for  firing. 

The  firing  was  done  by  Mr.  El.ff  in  a  small  electric  furnace,  which  had 
been  specially  prepared  and  lent  by  Mr.  Bircb.  The  heat  is  gradually 
brought  up  until  the  powder  colour  assumes  a  brightness  all  over  the 
ceramic,  and  allowed  then  to  cool  ia  the  furnace  gradually. 

The  lecturer  showed  a  small  “  muffle,”  or  furnace,  which  could  be 
used  in  any  ordinary  kitchen  range.  It  is  placed  between  the  bars,  with 
a  good  heat  above  it.  The  front  is  left  open,  and  so  allows  the  wo  k  to 
be  visible,  and  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  equal  to  the  most  expensive 
in  the  market.  The  powder  image  during  the  firing  becomes  imbeided 
in  the  surface  of  the  glass,  china,  or  copper  enamel  support,  on  which¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been  placed,  and,  when  finished,  is  absolutely  per¬ 
manent.  The  surface  can  be  cleansed  by  water  as  freely  as  a  dinner 
plate. 

THE  TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL  LECTURE.— No.  I. 

By  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer,  Vice-President  R.  P,  S. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  honour  which  your  Committee  has  con 'erred 
upon  me  by  the  request  to  deliver  the  first  Traill  Taylor  memorial 
lecture,  although  I  have  had  some  rubgiHngs  as  to  a  suitable  subj  et  to 
bring  before  yon. 

From  the  unique  position  in  the  photographic  world  held  by  the  late 
John  Traill  Taylor  as  an  editor  and  a  member  of  many  photogr,  p:  ic 
societies,  he  was  brought  daily  face  to  face  with  a  h^st  of  difficulties  that 
presented  themselves  to  students  in  every  branch  of  photography  how 
freely  he  gave  advice  and  assistance  to  those  seeking  if.  you  are  a’l  well 
aware,  aud  you  are^met  to-night  to  honour  his  mem  ry  or  o  doiu„.  H- 
was  never  at  a  loss,  as  a  lecturer,  for  a  subject  of  popular-  interest,  ard 
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his  hapny  and  lucid  delivery  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
heard  him. 

In  my  discourse  I  shall,  at  any  rate,  ondeavour  to  take  just  a  “leaf  ” 
out  of  his  “  photographic  encyclopaedia,”  and  try  to  make  clearer  to  your 
minds  a  subject  that  seems  recently  to  have  presented  more  difficulties 
than  any  otLer  to  the  users  of  modern  lens  systems:  — 

On  TH2  Focometky  of  Positive  or  Negative  Lens  Systems,  and  their 
Combination — and  a  Focometer  for  the  Purpose. 

We  who  started  our  acquaintance  with  geometry  by  the  study  of 
Euclid  can  well  remember  how  eagerly  we  welcomed  the  definitions  an  1 
metholsof  modern  geometry.  So,  too,  in  geometrical  optics,  has  the 
student  had  cause  for  welcoming,  in  recent  years,  many  important  c  n- 
ceptions  in  dealing  with  lenses. 

A  few  years  ago  (November,  1891)  Professor  Sylvanus  Thompson 
delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
paper  on  “The  Measurement  of  Lenses,”  in  winch  he  dealt  with  these 
new  conceptions,  many  original,  described  all  the  known  methods  of 
focometry,  and  introduced  a  new  and  very  beautiful  focometer,  applicable 
to  any  positive  Jens  system  in  which  the  two  optical  centres,  or  Gauss 
points,  were  situated  within  or  near  the  mounting  of  the  len3  itself.  I 
shall  refer  to  it  more  fully  a  little  later.  His  focometer  is  not  applicable, 
however,  to  the  determination  of  the  focal  length  of  lens-systems  in 
which  the  Gauss  points  are  situated  considerably  outside  the  mounting, 
end  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  introduce  a  new  one  to  your  notice  this 
evening. 

Fiom  first  principles  we  know  that  light  travels  in  straight  lines  with 
uniform  velocity  in  any  homogeneous  medium.  This  fact  enables  us  to 
understand  very  readily  how  an  image  is  formed  in  a  “  pinhole  ”  camera. 
L-aving  diffraction  out  of  the  question  as  unnecessary  for  our  present 
purpose,  we  know  that  the  further  the  screen  is  removed  from  the  pinhole 
1  be  greater  will  be  the  size  of  the  image  formed,  and.  moreover,  that  the 
s-izes  of  these  images  will  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  distances  between 
the  pinhole  and  the  screen. 

Ji  A  B  is  -a  distant  object,  P,  the  pinhole,  and  the  screen  be  made  to 


A 


occupy  successively  positions  at  di-tanees  d,  a',  d",  from  the  pinhole,  the 
sizes  of  the  images,  a  b,  a  b',  a"  b",  will  be  exactly  proportional  to  these 
distances. 

[Ii  is  convenient  to  point  out  here  that  the  “  pinhole”  camera  affords 
us  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  fairly  accurately  the  focal  length  of 
positive  lenses  or  lens  systems.  A  suitable  definite  distance  between 
pinhole  and  screen  is  very  accurately  set,  aad  a  negative  taken  of  some 
distant  object,  the  image  of  which  will  be  preferably  longitudinally  and 
centrally  placed,  and  of  considerable  contrast  in  subject.  If  this  image 
be  very  carefully  measured  in  length,  its  measurement  forms  a  gauge  for 
the  determination  of  the  focal  length  of  lenses,  by  comparison  with  the 
images  formed  by  them,  a  matter  of  simple  proportion;  e.g.,  if  the 
object,  A  B,  formed  an  image,  a'  b',  with  a  pinhole  at  the  distance,  d\ 
then  two  lenses,  forming  images  a  b,  a"  b",  would  have  focal  lengths 
corresponding  to  the  proportion  between  a'  1/  and  a  b ,  a "  b"  respectively, 
or  their  abs  lute  focal  lengths  would  be  d  and  d"  ] 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  a  pencil  of  rays 
passes  through  a  lens,  or,  to  use  a  more  modern  expression,  how  a  wave- 
front*  of  the  light  entering  a  lens  is  acted  upon  by  it 

A  lens  is  a  portion  of  a  refracting  medium  bounded  by  two  surfaces  of 
revolution,  winch  have  a  common  axis,  called  the  axis  of  the  lens.  In 
general,  the  surfaces  of  revolution  are  spherical  or  plane,  a  plane  surface 
being,  of  course,  a  particular  case.  The  distance  between  the  bounding 
surfaces  measured  along  the  axis  or  poles*  is  called  the  thickness  of  the 
lens. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  investigation,  Lnaes  will  be  classified  not  only 
according  to  their  forms,  but  also  according  to  the  surface  presented  to 
the  ircident  pencil  or  wave-front,  and  include  (<ee  fig.  2)  :  — 

1  The  equi-convex  lens. 

2  and  3.  The  double-convex  crossed  lens  and  its  inversion. 

4  and  5.  The  convexo-plane  lens  and  its  inversion. 

*  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson. 


6  and  7.  Trie  positive  convexo-concave  meniscus  and  its  invers  on. 

8.  The  equi  concave  lens. 

9  and  10.  The  double  concave  crossed  lens  and  its  inversion. 

11  and  12.  The  concavo-plane  lens  and  its  inversion. 

13  and  14.  The  negativ.  concavo  convex  meniscus  and  i is  inversion. 

If  the  ax:s  of  the  pencil  coincide  with  that  of  any  lens,  as  in  fig.  2,  it 


passes  through  the  poles  without  deviation  and  its  direction  is  unaltered ;  i 
every  other  ray  of  the  pencil  is  beDt  towards  or  from  the  axis,  a  convex 
lens  giving  convergence  and  a  concave  lens  divergence ;  or,  using  the  j 
modern  language  of  geometrical  optics,*  the  lens  imprints  a  curvature  on 
the  wave-front  of  the  light  that  enters  it.  If  the  wave  is  plane  (consisting  of 
parallel  rays),  then  the  lens  prints  a  curvature  positive  or  negative  and 
makes  it  convergent  or  divergent.  Similarly,  if  we  have  a  number  of  lenses 
forming  a  lens-system,  and  the  wave  before  impinging  upon  any  lens 
forming  part  of  the  system  is  not  a  plane  wave,  but  either  convergent  or 
divergent,  then  this  lens  will  alter  the  curvature  of  the  surface,  the 
resultant  curvature  on  emerging  being  simply  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
initial  curvature  and  the  impressed  curvature. 

The  focal  power  is  the  curvature  imprinted  by  a  lens,  or  lens  system, 
on  a  plane  wave  (parallel  rays),  and  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  true  or  I 
absolute  focal  length. 

To  determine  this  absolute  focal  length  we  must  know  from  what  part  i 
of  the  lens  it  ought  to  be  measured.  In  the  old  text-books  we  are  told 
that  every  lens  has  one  optical  centre,  and  its  true  focal  length  is  the  i 


distance  between  this  and  the  focal  plane  for  parallel  rays.  Fig.  3  shows 
how  its  position  is  determined  :  parallel  radr,  CR,  CbR',  are  drawn  from 
the  two  centres  of  curvature  of  any  lens,  the  points  where  they  meet  the 
surfaces  of  the  lens  are  joined;  this  line  crosses  the  axis  in  a  definite 

*  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson. 
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l0int,  0,  called  the  “optical  centre.”  Every  ray,  which,  in  passing 
hrough  the  lens,  passes  across  this  point  (secondary  axes),  JttR1,  is 
efracted  just  as  though  it  had  passed  through  a  plane  plate,  and,  there- 
ore,  leaves  the  lens  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  incident  ray.  It  only 
uffers  a  lateral  displacement,  which  becomes  greater  as  the  lens  becomes 
hicker,  and  therefore  can  only  be  ignored  when  the  thickness  of  the  lens 
s  negligible. 

In  photographic  optics  we  cannot  and  do  not  ignore  thickness,  and 
ience  the  one  ‘  optical  centre  ”  will  not  suffice  for  the  determination  of 
bsolute  focal  length. 

Gau38  has  shown  that  there  are  two  optical  centres,  termed  “principal  ” 
>r  “nodal”  point3.  If  in  fig.  3  we  consider  the  case  of  secondary  axes  not 
oo  far  removed  from  the  principal  axis,  and  p  oduce  the  incident  rays, 
hey  will  be  found  to  meet  in  one  single  point  N,  fig.  4 ;  and  similarly  by 
jroduciog  the  em<  rgent  rays,  these  again  will  be  found  fo  meet  in  an  ther 
ingle  point  N2.  These  two  points,  Nx  and  N2,  are  the  “principal”  or 
‘nodal  ”  points  of  Gauss.  It  is  evident  that  only  when  the  lens  is  “  in- 
initely  thin”  can  they  coincide,  or  become  one  “optical  centre.”  The 
rlanes  that  intersect  these  two  primipal  points  in  the  axis  are  the  prin- 
jipal  planes,  fig.  5. 

Their  position  varies  with  the  thickness  and  the  form  of  the  lens.  For 
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have  a  meniscus  lens  with  the  principal  plane*,  Pj  P2,  passing  through 
the  principal  points,  and  the  two  focal  points,  Fj  F2,  where  Pt  Fj  =  P2  F2; 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  convex  side  of  the  meniscus  were  presenteo  o 
the  light  that  the  back  focal  length  of  the  lens  would  be  consideiablv 
shorter  than  if  the  concave  surface  were  so  presented  ;  still  the  image 
would  be  of  the  same  size  in  both  cases  because,  whichever  surface  is 
presented  to  the  light,  the  lens  has  only  one  absolute  focal  length,  P,  Nj 
or  P2  N2.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  positions  of  these  principal  planes 
are  different  with  every  shape  of  lens,  in  double  convex,  or  double 
concave  lenses;  both  are  contained  within  the  glass  of  the  lens  (-ee 
fig  2).  In  a  lens  with  one  plane  surface,  one  principal  plane  always 
passes  through  the  “  pole”  of  the  curved  surface,  and  in  a  meniscus  <ne 
principal  plane  is  always  exterior  to  the  deeper  curvature.  In  this  figure 
I  have  presented  fourteen  forms  of  lenses,  as  in  two  only,  the  equiconvex 
and  equi-con  ave,  are  the  back  focall  engths  identical  when  we  take  into 
consideration  which  surface  is  presented  to  the  light.  All  have  the  sams 
focal  power,  seven  being  positive  and  seven  negative.  In  all  single  lenses 
the  principal  points  are  separated  by  a  distance  very  approximately  equal 
to  one  third  the  distance  between  the  “poles.”  Exact  formulae  aie 
given  in  several  modern  works  on  geometrical  optics.  First  we  detern  me 
the  separation  of  the  principal  points  and  their  distances  from  tfie 
“poles”  of  a  single  lens,  together  with  the  distances  of  the  princi;  al 
points  from  the  focal  point*,  giving  the  absolute  focal  length.  We  can 
ilien  determine  these  particulais  for  a  second  lens  in  c  mtact  with  the 
first,  and  so  on;  and  finally  having  determined  our  four  “cardinal” 
points,  i.p.,  the  two  principal  points  and  the  two  focal  points,  for  one 
combination,  the  calculation  for  the  cardinal  points  ef  any  number  of 
combinations  separated  at  intervals  is  readily  detc-i mined. 

Most  modern  lenses  consist  of  two  combinations ;  the  formula  for 


ny  given  lens  they  are  a  certain  distance  apart,  as  we  have  seen,  and  act 
,s  though  light  however  obliquely  it  may  cross  the  lens  were  transferred 
rom  one  to  the  other.  The  optical  centres  or  principal  points  possess 
he  property  that  light  proof  eding  from  any  direction  towards  one  of  those 
joints  passes  out  from  the  lens  as  though  it  h..d  passed  through  the  other, 
is  from  Nj  to  N2  in  fig.  5.  _  i  . 

Tne  “  principal  planes  ”a-e  equi-distant  be' ween  the  two  pr  incipal 
loci.  If  a  point  of  light  is  situated  at  infinity,  the  rays  meeting  the  lens 
are  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  and  to  one  another,  and  will,  after 
passing  through  the  lens  meet  in  a  point  called  the  principal  focu*, 
forming  a  real  image  in  the  case  of  convergent  lenses,  and  a  virtual 
image  with  divergent  lenses,  fig.  6.  The  distance  between  the  lens 
and  this  point  is  roughly  called  its  focal  length,  or  better  its  back 
focal  length,  but  the  true  or  absolute  focal  length  is  its  distance  from  the 
second  “  principal  point  ”  N2.  _  . 

It  is  evident  that  there  mutt  be  a  principal  focal  point  on  each  eiae  of 
the  lens,  one  as  we  have  seen  being  the  focus,  F2,  for  the  rays  falling  upon 
the  lens  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  other  will  be  the  origin  of  incident 
rajs,  which,  after  refraction,  will  leave  the  lens  parallel  to  the  axis, 


viz  ,  Fj.  If  the  lens  is  reversed  the  two  foci  will  interchange.  The  two 
foci  are  situated  at  equal  distances  from  their  corresponding  “  principal 
points,  or  F2  N2  =  Fj  Nj.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

In  other  words,  a  lens  or  system  of  lenses  has  the  same  absolute  focal 
length  whichever  sur’ace  is  presented  to  the  light ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  has  the  same  back*  focal  length  in  the  two  cases. 

Fig.  7  represents  a  case  familiar  to  many  photographers.  Here  we 

*  I  use  the  word  back  focal  length  as  a  measure  of  the  distance  between  the  b  ,cl\ 
surface  of  the  lens  and  the  principal  focus. 
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calculating  the  absolute  focal  length,  F,  the  back  focal  length,  B  F, 
the  resultant  width,  W,  between  the  principal  points  for  the  combin  e 

are  as  follows : —  . 

F  =  /l/a— 


BF  = 


fL  +  fa  -  a 
fa  (/i  ~  a) 

fa  +fa  ~  a 


W  =  Ifj  +  W‘2  - 

where  a  is  the  distance  between  the  combinations, /j  and /2,  their; 
lengths,  and  Wj  and  the  widths  between  their  principal  points.  I 
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the  first  two  formulas  it  is  evident  II  a"  two  exactly  similar  positive 
lenses,  two  dissimilar  positive  lenses,  inBhape  and  focal  length,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  positive  and  negative  lenses  may  all  be  of  the  same  absolute 
focal  length,  with  considerably  different  back  focal  lengths.  The  third 
lotmula  shows  us  that  the  principal  points  may  be  separated  by  an 
interval;  they  may  coincide  or  even  cross  one  another,  and  when  positive 
and  negative  lenses  are  combined,  may  be  considerably  removed  beyond 
the  combination  itself.  Figs.  8,  9,  and  10  illustiate  three  familar 
examples:  The  Rapid  Rectilinear,  the  Stigmatic,  and  Tele-photographic 
type  of  combination. 

In  fig.  8  the  whole-plate  Rapid  Rectilinear  of  11  inches  absolute  focal 
length  illustrated,  the  principal  points  just  cross  one  another,  so  that 
although  a  symmetrical  combination,  its  absolute  focal  length  is  slightly 
shorter  than  would  be  expected,  shorter  than  the  measurement  from  the 
dnphragm  to  the  screen  for  paiallel  rays.  In  this  form  of  kns  they  are 
sometimes  separated,  or  may  coincide  as  illustrated. 

In  fig.  9,  the  Stigmatic  of  6’4  inches  absolute  focal  length,  the  principal 
points  of  the  front  combination  are  slightly  crossed,*  near  together  and 
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Xi,,T,  crossed  near  together,  and  as  much  as  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
behind  the  lens  ;  for  the  entire  combination  they  are  very  close  indeed  to 
nne  another,  but  only  three-tenths  of  an  inch  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
hat  k  combination,  so  that  the  camera  extension  in  using  this  lens  as  a 
combination  would  be  noticeably  longer  than  a  symmetrical  lens  of  the 
same  absolute  focus  ;  but  in  using  either  combination  as  a  single  lens, 
with  the  diaphragm  in  front,  the  front  combination  would  measure  six- 
tenths  of  an  inch  and  the  back  1J  inches  longer  in  back  focal  length 
than  the  absolute  focal  length  in  each  instance.  The  unexpected  dis- 
.])  Htion  of  the  principal  points  in  this  lens  has  given  rise  to  not  a  few 
difficulties  with  those  using  the  separate  combinations. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- * - 

THE  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  P.O.P.  f 

The  last  six  had  five  minutes’ exposure  at  4  30  p.m.  in  the  shade,  and 
for  these  a  solution  of  soda  acetate  was  made  up  in  the  proportion  of 
1 50  grains  to  5  ounces  of  water. 

No.  25. — Developer :  Sat.  sol.  gallic  acid,  1  ounce;  soda  acetate 
solution,  1  ounce.  Time  of  development  one  minute,  a  good  reddy- 
brown  colour  resulting,  but  a  very  flat  print. 

No.  20.  — Developer  :  Sat.  sol.  gallic  acid,  1  ounce;  soda  acetate 
solution,  3  drachms  ;  water,  up  to  2  ounces.  Time  of  development,  one 
and  a  quarter  minutes.  Not  quite  so  fiat  a  print  as  No.  25,  and  the 
colour  a  purer  brown. 

No.  27. — Developer:  Sat.  sol.  gallic  acid,  1  ounce;  soda  acetate 
solution,  2  drachms  ;  water,  up  to  2  ounces.  Time  of  development,  one 
and  a  half  minutes.  Again  a  Blight  improvement  on  Nos.  25  and  26, 
but  still  flat  and  colour  again  modified,  the  brown  inclining  very  slightly 
to  an  olive  colour,  showing  the  approach  to  the  predominant  green  of 
gallic  acid  alone. 

No.  28.  — Developer :  Sat.  sol.  gallic  acid,  1  ounce;  soda  acetate 
solution,  90  minims  ;  water,  up  to  2  ounces.  Time  of  development,  two 
minutes.  Still  more  green  in  the  shadows,  and  still  too  fiat  for  a 
presentable  print. 

No.  29. — Developer  :  Sat.  sol.  gallic  acid,  1  ounce  ;  soda  acetate  solu¬ 
tion,  1  drachm  ;  water,  up  to  2  ounces.  Time  of  development,  1J  minutes. 
Tnis  gave  a  bright,  clear  print,  with  no  fog,  and  a  very  good  light-brown 
colour  suitable  for  some  classes  of  subjects,  or  which  could  be  toned  to  a 
purple  in  a  gold  bath.  In  fact,  the  colour  was  somewhat  similar  to  an 
albumen  print  toned  in  an  acetate  bath,  but  stopped  at  an  early  stage  of 
toning 

No.  30. — Developer  :  Sat.  sol.  gallic  acid,  1  ounce;  soda  acetate  solu¬ 
tion,  30  minims ;  water  up  to  2  ounces.  Time  of  development,  2J 
minutes.  Similar  result  to  No.  29,  but  redder,  and  would  need  toning 
to  be  acceptable  ;  in  fact,  a  very  suitable  print  for  that  purpose. 

Out  of  the  thirty  exposures,  three  are  worthy  of  mention  and  attention 
— viz.,  Nos.  5,  23,  and  29  or  30.  No.  5  was  developed  in  a  one  grain  per 
ounce  solution  of  plain  pyro,  to  which  had  been  added  an  exceedingly 
minute  quantity  of  potass,  bichromate,  amounting  to  only  of  a  grain 

*  This  may  occur  in  single  louses  of  considerable  thickness. 
t  Concluded  from  page  714. 


per  ounce  of  developer.  The  bichromate  ha3  an  almost  ungovernable 
accelerating  action  when  present  in  quantity,  and  probably  for  general 
use  it  would  prove  more  convenient  to  make  it  up  in  the  proportion  of 
10  grains  to  100  ounces  of  water,  instead  of  20  ounces,  and  use  a  pro¬ 
portionately  larger  quantity,  because  very  slight  alterations  in  the 
amount  have  considerable  effect  on  the  colour. 

This  particular  formula  has  been  somewhat  extensively  used  since  the 
first  experiments,  and  a  point  in  its  working  was  discovered  later.  The 
exposure  given  should  not  be  excessive  ;  in  fact,  only  the  deepest  shadows 
should  show  before  development,  and  those  only  slightly.  The  effect  of 
over-exposure  is  to  make  development  too  rapid  to  be  manageable,  and 
the  colour  attained  is  redder.  On  the  other  hand,  exposure  must  be 
sufficient,  or  development  will  be  protracted,  with  the  effect  that  the 
heavy  shadows  will  begin  to  acquire  an  olive  colour.  Sometimes  the 
result  so  produced  is  effective,  but,  on  the  whole,  pure  colours  are  to  be 
desired. 

The  tendency  of  this  developer  to  produce  slightly  soft  results  has 
been  mentioned.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  disagreeable  feature, 
showing  itself  mainly  by  dragging  detail  out  of  the  dense  portions  of  the 
negative.  In  fact  some  amount  of  surprise  has  resulted  with  prints 
made  in  this  way  at  the  amount  of  high-light  detail  developed.  With 
one  particular  negative  of  a  landscape,  clouds  were  visible  in  the  eky 
portion  of  the  print,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  negative  was  not 
known  until  subsequent  examination  by  strong  light  showed  that  thpy 
really  were  there. 

The  gallic  acid  and  metol  developer  used  for  No.  23  should  also  prove 
very  useful.  It  is  a  very  clean  working  solution,  and  has  a  tendency,  as 
before  noticed,  to  slightly  increase  contrast,  and  theref  jre  will  be  useful 
with  a  certain  class  of  negatives. 

Nos.  29  or  30  (gallic  acid  and  acetate  of  soda)  will  be  acceptable 
formulae  where  a  very  warm  tone  is  desired,  or  where  it  is  intended  by 
subsequent  toning  to  attain  the  more  ordinary  photographic  colours  of 
purple- brown  and  purple-black. 

With  all  these  developers  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  present  in  the  P.O.P. 
is  an  important  factor,  and  on  no  account  should  it  be  washed  out 
previous  to  development.  In  reality  the  operations  are  very  much  akin 
to  the  development  of  wet-collodion  plates.  F‘jr  the  whole  of  these 
trials  the  P.O.P.  used  was  that  known  as  Minerva,  a  glossy  paper  sold 
by  Messrs.  L.  Trapp  &  Co.,  but  subsequent  experiment  has  shown  that 
any  other  brand  of  glossy  P.O.P.  is  equally  suitable.  Matt-surface 
P.O.P.  has  not  proved  amenable  to  the  same  treatment.  Tiiis  is 
probably  due  to  the  scarcity  of  gelatine  in  these  papers,  as  a  thick 
coating  of  gelatine  would  act  as  a  mechanical  restrainer,  and  prevent 
general  fog.  It  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  a  colloid  body  in  the 
developer,  such  as  gum  arabic  or  albumen,  would  bring  matt-surface 
paper  into  much  the  same  line,  but  the  finest  matt  prints  are  always 
made  by  using  glossy  paper,  and  subsequent  matting  by  squeegeeing 
on  to  ground  glass.  This  course  gives  prints  immensely  superior  to  a 
prepared  matt  paper,  especially  if  enamel  collodion  be  also  U3ed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

In  all  prints  that  have  been  made  so  far  by  physical  development,  a 
large  amount  of  discolouration  and  staining  has  occurred  at  the  back  of 
the  print  (again  showing  the  need  of  the  presence  of  a  mechanical 
restrainer) ;  but,  as  the  whites  of  the  prints  themselves  remained  pure,  no 
attention  was  paid  to  this  point,  and  such  stains  are  entirely  hidden 
when  the  prints  are  mounted. 

Developed  images  stand  a  much  greater  chance  of  permanence  than 
printed  out  images,  the  colours  obtainable  are  artistic  and  a:ceptable  to 
all,  the  operations  are  simpler  and  the  results  more  ceitain  than  with 
gold  toning,  and  the  time  saved  is  enormous.  Surely,  with  Christmas 
tide  booming  so  near,  such  a  process  cannot  be  neglected. 

W.  E.  A.  Dbinkwateb. 

- ♦ - 

SOUND  BY  PHOTOGRAPH. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Professor  A.  G.  Webster,  of  Ciaik  University,  advanced  the; 
question,  ‘  How  loud  is  a  sound?  ”  When  no  one  was  able  to  answer,; 
he  brought  into  view  an  apparatus  which  served  as  an  absolute  standard; 
of  comparison. 

Light  is  the  agency  that  has  been  called  in  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  sound.  It  is  by  means  of  photography  that  Professor  Webster 
measures  all  sorts  of  noises,  from  the  roar  of  an  explosion  to  sounds  so 
low  that  the  human  ear  finds  it  impossible  to  detect  them,  and  whDh 
therefore  pass  under  the  name  of  silence.  This  device  has  proved  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  silence  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term. 
What  men  call  silence  includes  all  noises  below  the  limit  at  which  the; 
human  ear  will  register  sound,  but  silence  is  really  full  of  sounds  that 
pass  unnoticed  except  by  some  delicate  perception  like  that  of  Professor 
Webster’s  apparatus.  In  other  words,  science  is  comparative,  and  not 
positive.  There  are  probably  few  sounds  that  can  escape  this  new  inven¬ 
tion,  for  its  maker  has  proved  that  with  it  he  can  detect  and  photograph 
the  noise  made  by  a  draught  of  air  passing  through  a  room. 

The  mechanism  by  which  Professor  Webster’s  machine  records  sound 
ready  for  measurement  is  comparatively  simple.  It  consists  of  a  set  oi 
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movable  mirrors  and  prisms  which  act  in  conjunction  with  a  diaphragm. 
Any  transparent  substance  of  excessive  thinness  reflects  brilliant  colours. 
Examples  are  seen  in  thin  laminae  of  air  occupying  cracks  in  glass  and 
ice  and  the  msterstices  between  plates  of  mica,  also  in  thin  films  of  oil 
on  water  and  alcohol  on  glass,  but  most  remarkably  in  soapy  water  blown 
into  very  thin  bubbles. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  if  a  lens  of  slight  convexity  is  laid  on  a 
plane  lens,  and  the  two,  after  being  placed  together  by  a  screw,  are 
viewed  by  reflected  light.  Rings  of  colour  may  be  seen  ranged  around 
the  point  of  contact.  The  smallest  rings  are  broadest  and  most  brilliant, 
and  each  one  contains  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  their  order.  These 
are  commonly  called  Newton’s  rings,  because  Sir  Isaac  Newton  first 
investigated  their  phenomena.  This  principle  of  inflection,  then,  and  a 
modification  of  the  instrument  used  in  producing  Newton’s  rings  are 
used  in  the  new  apparatus  for  measuring  sound.  Within  a  small  square 
box  Professor  Webster  has  placed  several  mirrors  and  prisms  in  such  a 
manner  that  Newton’s  rings  will  be  projected  against  a  moving  sensitive 
photographic  plate.  On  one  side  of  the  box  is  a  globe-shaped  resonator, 
inside  of  which  is  a  sensitive  diaphragm  of  a  very  thin  glass. 

The  slightest  sound  will  cause  this  diaphragm  to  vibrate.  On  the 
inner  side  of  the  diaphragm  is  attached  a  very  small  circular  mirror 
weighing  a  fraction  of  a  gramme.  When  a  sound,  however  slight,  enters 
the  resonator  or  receiver  of  the  instrument,  the  diaphragm,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  small  mirror,  vibrate  backward  and  forward,  and  a  small 
beam  of  light  is  sent  about  among  the  other  mirrors  and  the  prisms,  and 
is  made  finally  to  resolve  itself  into  a  series  of  coloured  fringes.  These 
fringes  are  projected  through  a  series  of  slits  in  a  screen  until,  by  the 
time  the  light  reaches  the  photographic  plate,  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
waving  line.  This  waving  line  is  projected  on  a  screen  by  means  of  a 
lantern,  and  may  be  viewed  if  necessary  by  a  number  of  persons  at  once. 

Some  surprising  results  were  shown  on  the  screen.  Thus  the  vibra¬ 
tions  produced  by  a  tuning  fork  were  shown  in  the  form  of  very  regular 
waves  across  the  screen.  Some  vowel  sounds  projected  into  the  receiver 
were  depicted  in  a  very  irregular  waving  line,  showing  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  person  to  hold  the  voice  evenly  while  pronouncing  a  letter  or  a 
word.  This  is  a  point  for  musicians  and  singers  generally  to  ponder  over. 
A  draught  in  the  room  produced  an  effect  which  resulted  in  a  series  of 
rather  irregular  curves  having  a  downward  trend.  Silence  manifested 
itself  in  a  series  of  very  regular  fine  waving  lines.  Ability  to  hear  or  see 
silence  might  occasion  some  surprise,  but  the  record  proved  simply  that 
•there  were  sounds  in  the  atmosphere  which  the  human  ear  could  not 
hear.  Lord  Rayleigh,  after  some  experimentation,  determined  that  we 
are  capable  of  hearing  sounds  of  an  intensity  less  than  one- millionth  of 
an  atmosphere.  Some  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  this  new  instrument 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  little  mirror  mentioned  above  will 
move  backward  and  forward  over  even  so  slight  a  distance  as  1,100,000th 
of  an  inch. 

Professor  Webeter’s  new  machine  may  prove  of  great  scientific  value. 
It  has  recorded  a  sound  of  16,000,000th  of  an  atmosphere  at  a  distance 
of  20  feet.  At  45  feet  that  same  sound,  then  reduced  to  1,12,000,000th 
of  an  atmosphere  was  recorded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sound  of  a 
whistling  buoy  7J  miles  away  was  easily  recorded.  The  pitch  of  this 
sound  and  the  distance  away  were  determined  by  the  instrument.  And 
this  brings  up  the  question  of  its  utility  on  vessels.  If  the  sounds  made 
on  a  vessel  could  be  recorded  on  other  vessels  carrying  such  an  apparatus, 
the  probability  of  a  collision  would  be  very  much  lessened,  if  the  collision 
itself  were  not  rendered  absolutely  impossible. 


CHEAPE'S  ACTINOMETER. 

Mr.  John  Albert  Cheape,  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  U.S  A,,  has  de¬ 
signed  an  actmometer  wherein  one  can  determine  the  strength  of  the 
actinic  light  in  two  ways,  first  by  the  slightest  printing  of  a  stencil  so  that 
any  slow  or  fast  sensitised  photographic  paper  which  prints  out  without 
development  may  be  used;  and,  secondly,  by  the  printing  of  a  paper 
especially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  to  a  certain  given  tint. 

Fig.  1  is  a  per-pective  view. 

Fig.  2  is  a  similar  view  with  the  ends  reversed  and  the  exposure  disc 
opened. 

Fig.  3  is  a  bottom  plan. 

Fig.  4  is  a  longitudinal  section. 

Fig.  5  is  a  section  on  line  5  —5  of  fig.  4. 

Figs.  6,  7.  and  8  are  detail  views. 

The  body,  a,  comprises  a  four-sided  tube,  preferably  pocket  size.  The 
colour  paper,  or  sensitised  paper,  b,  is  cut  in  long  strips  and  stored 
within  this  tube.  The  end,  b1,  of  the  strip,  b,  extends  out  of  the  back 
end  of  the  tube,  through  a  transverse  slot,  r,  thence  under  a  stencil  plate, 
d,  having  a  stencil,  d1,  in  ihe  bottom  of  the  exposure  box,  /.  The  ex¬ 
tended  end,  b1,  of  the  sensitised  paper  is  drawn  over  the  face  of  a 
hinged  paper-carrier,  g,  which  serves  as  a  back  for  the  stencil,  and  this 
plate  is  held  in  closed  adjustment  against  the  stencil  plate  by  spring 
clasps,  h,  which  embrace  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The  stencil  plate,  d, 
forms  the  bottom  side  of  the  tube.  The  free  ends  of  the  paper-carrier,  g, 
is  provided  with  a  paper  clasp,  i,  and  clamping  screw,  j,  for  holding  the 
extended  end,  b1,  of  the  sensitised  paper  down  tightly  against  the  upper 


face  of  the  plate,  g.  Iu  the  present  instance,  the  letter  e  forms  the 
stencil  in  the  bottom  of  the  exposure  box,  /.  This  exposure  box  is  pre¬ 
ferably  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  cube. 

As  a  means  for  reducing  and  regulating  the  power  of  the  light  which 
enters  the  exposure  box,  /,  a  reflector,  k,  is  attache!,  and  consists  of  a 
triangular-shaped  member  hinged  at  kl,  to  be  throwa  open  to  receive  the 
light  and  to  be  closed  to  cut  off  light.  In  fig.  4  the  arrows  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  entering  light  as  it  passes  into  the  exposure  box,  f.  This 
reflector,  k,  can  be  swung  back  on  the  hinge,  k1,  far  enough  to  have  no 
effect  whatever  on  the  light  which  enters  the  exposure  box,/,  or  it  can  be 
adjusted  to  stand  at  intermediate  points  within  the  arc  of  a  circle,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  entrance  of  the  light  to  the  finest  possible  point. 

In  connexion  with  the  exposure  box  Mx.  Cheape  provides  two  other  in¬ 
strumentalities  for  still  further  regulating  the  light,  and  they  consist  of 
an  adjustible  slide,  l  (fig.  2),  and  a  bellows,  m  (fig.  8).  The  slide,  l,  is 
provided  with  a  series  of  rectangular  openings,  l1,  technically  called 


“  stops.”  The  slide  is  adapted  to  be  slid  longitudinally  between  the 
guides,  l11,  and  can  be  moved  backward  to  bring  any  one  of  the  openings, 
l1,  over  the  top  of  the  exposure  b)X,  f,  to  reduce  th9  size  of  the  space 
through  which  the  light  enters  For  instance,  if  the  first  3top  be  moved 
over  th9  top  of  the  exposure  box,  the  force  of  the  light  will  be  reduced 
one  half,  and  the  stencil  will  require  double  the  time.  The  second  stop 
will  require  four  times  the  amount  of  exposure  and  time  to  print  and 
so  on. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  each  succeeding  opening  admits  just  half 
the  amount  of  light  of  the  next  larger,  and  consequently,  with  its  use,  it 
requires  just  double  the  length  of  time  to  print  through  the  stencil.  By 
the  use  of  these  openings  or  stops  the  time  of  the  exposure  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated  with  greater  accuracy.  For  instance,  if  it  takes  only  three  seconds 
to  print  with  the  light  passing  through  the  largest  opening,  it  will  take 
six  seconds  through  the  next,  and  twelve  through  the  next,  and  twenty- 
four  through  the  fourth.  Three  seconds,  and  even  six.  are  so  siior-  that 
it  is  difficult  to  time  and  test  them,  therefore  it  is  best  to  admit  much  lees 
light  at  a  time  by  means  of  the  slide,  or  its  equivalent  hereinafter  de¬ 
scribed. 

It  may  sometimes  be  fc  und  preferable  to  employ  a  bellows,  m.  This 
bellows  will  fold  into  the  exposure  box,  /,  or  can  be  pulled  ou%  as 
shown  in  dotted  lines.  The  top,  m1,  of  the  bellows  is  provided  with  a 
central  opening,  m11,  and  a  reflector,  ?nm.  By  the  use  of  these  regu¬ 
lating  devices,  the  exact  amount  of  exposure  required  can  readil.v  bi 
ascertained. 
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The  four  flat  side?,  a,  b.  c,  and  n,  are  provided  with  registering  indicia 
whereby  the  amount  of  exposure  necessary  for  the  plate  is  determined. 
The  side,  a,  bears  a  line  of  numbers  from  1  to  10  inclusive  denoting  the 
rapidity  of  the  plate.  The  side,  b,  is  provided  with  a  slide,  a1,  containing 
subject-matter  indicia,  such  as  “heavy  foreground,’  “group,  “build¬ 
ing  100  feet,”  &c.  The  slide,  o,  is  provided  with  a  slide  bearing  two 
parallel  lines  of  figures.  The  upper  line  commencing  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  tube  denotes  the  number  of  seconds  from  1£  to  640,  in  which  the 
paper  colours,  and  the  lower  line,  commencing  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
tubes,  gives  the  number  of  lens  stops  from  2  tu  256.  The  side,  d,  bears  a  ■ 
line  of  numbers  from  the  fraction  at  the  front  end  to  24  at  the  rear, 
representing  the  right  length  of  time  to  expose  your  plate,  a11  repre¬ 
sents  a  stopper  which  fits  within  the  front  end  of  the  tube  and  closes  it. 

The  second  method  of  determining  the  strength  of  the  actinic  light  is 
by  cutting  the  circular  bole,  x,  in  the  paper-carrier,  y,  and  covering  half 
the  hole  with  tinted  paper  y.  The  prepared  paper  goes  in  the  instru¬ 
ment  the  same  way  as  before,  but  with  ihe  sensitised  side  reversed. 

The  operation  is  as  follows  : — 

Assuming  that  the  rapidity  of  the  plate  is  10,  the  slide,  a1,  on  side,  b, 
should  be  pushed  to  bring  the  arrow  thereon  opposite  No.  10  on  Bide  a, 
as  seen  in  fig.  1.  Now,  if  it  has  taken  sixty  seconds  to  colour  the  paper 
i  nder  the  stencil,  e,  the  operator  should  push  the  sliding  scale  on  the 
side,  c,  until  the  numeral,  60,  comes  opposite  the  description  of  the  kind 
of  picture  he  desires  to  uke.  Upon  turning  the  tube  over  to  the  sue-  : 
ceeding  side,  d,  the  scale  thereon  will  indicate  the  right  exposure  to  give  ! 
your  plate  opposite  any  stop  which  you  may  be  using. 

When  the  reflector,  k,  is  thrown  all  the  way  back,  as  represented  in 
dotted  lines  in  fig.  4,  more  light  will  be  admitted,  and  the  stencil  will 
print  much  more  quickly  than  when  the  reflector,  k,  is  swung  over  the 
exposure  bex,  as  shown  in  figs.  1  and  4. 

- — ^ - - 

ELLIOTT’S  ROCKING  APPARATUS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Elliott,  of  Nottingham,  has  made  some  improvements  in  j 
apparatus  for  automatically  rocking  or  oscillating  developing  trays.  \ 

Fig.  1  is  an  elevation  ;  flg.  2  a  plan. 

The  body  of  the  apparatus  is  comprised  of  a  preferably  rectangular 


platform  or  tray  r.  st,  a,  provided  at  its  ends  with  trunnions,  b  b,  which 
1  tit  t  are  mounted  in  bearings,  c  c,  secured  to,  or  formed  integrally  with, 
a  base,  v,  of  suitable  f  >rm.  Tne  platform  or  tray-rest,  a,  can  thus 
oscillate  in  a  plane  which  is  transvereely  to  the  length  of,  and  at  right 
angles  to,  the  base,  d. 
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Secured  to  preferably  the  under  side  of  the  platform  or  tray- rest,  a,  is  a 
transverse  lever,  e.  one  end  of  which  is  provided  with  a  weight,  e,  and 
the  other  with  a  preferably  shovel-shaped  receptacle,  o. 

The  developing  tr*y,  h,  is  placed  on  the  oscillating  platform  or  tray- 
rest,  a,  and  the  latter  caused  to  oscillate  by  adjusting  the  apparatus,  sav, 
for  example,  over  a  developing  trough,  with  the  receptacle,  o,  under  a 
stream  of  water  from,  say,  a  tap,  i. 

The  receptacle,  g,  as  it  is  tilled,  overbalances  the  weight,  f,  and  falls 
until  it  is  in  the  position  shown  in  dotted  lines  in  fig.  1,  where  it  empt  es 
itself,  and  is  then  immediately  raised  again  to  its  normal  position  by  the 
weight,  e.  This  operation  is  constantly  repeated,  and  a  continuous 
rocking  motion  with  a  steady  action  is  thus  obtained. 

The  rapidity  of  the  oscillations  may  be  regulated  by  regulating  the 
volume  of  the  stream  of  water,  or  by  adjusting  the  length  of  "the  lever  or 
its  position  relatively  to  the  tray-rest  or  platform,  a. 

The  downward  movement  of  the  weighted  end  of  the  lever,  e,  is 
checked  by  a  spring,  j  (see  fig.  1),  one  end  of  which  is  secured  to  the 
said  lever,  and  its  other  free  end  engages  with  the  base,  n.  This  spring 
acts  as  a  buffer,  and  gradually  checks  the  downward  movement  of  the 
weighted  end  of  the  lever,  e,  and  assists  in  starting  it  again  in  the  reverse 
direction. 

In  order  that  the  position  of  the  lever,  e,  may  be  adjusted  relatively 
to  the  platform  or  tray-rest,  a,  the  said  lever,  e,  is  provided  with  a 
longitudinal  slot,  e1  (see  fig.  2),  through  which  the  bolt  which  c  inmets 
it  to  ihe  platform  or  tray-rest,  a,  is  carried.  The  receptacle,  g  is  also  | 
provided  with  a  tubular  extension,  g1,  which  fits  looiely  on  the  end  of  the 
lever,  e,  and  the  working  length  of  the  lever  may  thus  be  increased  by 
sliding  this  tubular  part,  g1,  of  the  receptacle  on  the  lever,  either  towards 
or  away  from  the  point  about  which  said  lever  oscillates. 

To  prevent  the  tubular  part,  g,  from  rotating  on  the  lever,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  slot,  k  (see  fig  2),  in  which  a  pin,  k1,  on  the  lever,  e,  en¬ 
gages.  The  tubular  part,  g1,  is  also  formed  with  a  second  slot,  g2  isee 
fig  1),  which  is  connected  by  a  transverse  opening  to  the  first  slot. 
This  slot,  g2,  also  >  xtenus  to  the  end  of  the  tubular  part,  g1,  as  shown, 
so  that  the  latter  can  be  removed  from  the  Ever  without  removing  the 
pm,  k1. 

To  prevent  the  trays  or  vessels  from  slipping  about  the  platform  or 
tray-rest,  a,  when  it  is  oseiiLtiog,  raised  ribs  or  strips  of  indiarubber  are 
secured  to  the  upper  face,  or  flat  elastic  rubber  bands  are  placed  round 
the  platform  or  tray-rest,  a.  The  latter  hold  themselves  in  position,  and  , 
may  be  readily  replaced. 

In  the  apparatus  described  and  shown  provision  is  only  made  for  one  i 
developing  tray,  but  it  will  be  understood  that,  by  increasing  the  length  j 
of  the  platform  or  tray-rest,  a,  provision  ma,y  be  made  for  two  or  more  | 
trays,  which  are  placed  side  by  side. 

Plates,  after  being  developed,  may  be  washed  by  placing  them  at  m,  j 
on  a  rest,  n,  as  shown,  in  which  position  the  water  from  the  receptacle, 
g,  is  delivered  over  them.  The  stream  of  water  thus  peiforms  two  j 
operations  simultaneously. 

- ♦- - 

“FREE  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

In  the  City  of  London  Court  on  Friday,  before  his  Llonour  Deputy  Judge  j 
G.  Pitt  Lewis,  Q.C.,  the  case  of  Letts  v.  Oldershaw  (which  was  partly 
heard  a  fi  rtnight  ago,  and  rep  rted  in  these  columns  on  the  4th  in-t.) 
was  finally  disposed  of.  The  action  was  brought  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Letts 
&  Co.,  3  Royal  Exchange  E.C.,  against  the  defendant,  of  Leicester,  to 
recover  the  ncm  of  17.  14s.  6 cl.,  balance  of  account  for  almanacs  and 
diaries  supp  ied.  The  item  in  dispute  was  for  copies  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
British  Almanac.  The  plaintiffs’  case  was  that  the  defendant  had  pur¬ 
chased  out  and  out  three  dozen  copies  of  the  hr.  tish  Almanac.  After 
kee;  ing  them  for  five  months,  the  defendant  wanted  to  return  them. 
Tnis  the  plaintiffs  objected  to.  When  the  case  was  last  before  the  Court, 
it  was  said  that  a  signed  order  of  the  defendant’s  could  be  produced,  and 
the  case  was  adjourned.  Y/hen  the  case  came  before  the  Court  on 
Friday,  Mr.  Pratt,  the.  plaintiffs’  traveller,  was  called,  and  said  he  re¬ 
membered  taking  the  order  from  the  defendant  in  November.  There  was 
no  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  the  almanacs  were  sold  on  sale  or  return. 

It  was  incorrect  to  suggest  that  he  guaranteed  that  Mr.  Frank  Brown,  of 
Leicester,  would  be  the  photographer  to  whom  the  coupons  inserted  in 
the  almanac  should  be  taken  with  a  view  of  the  purchaser  obtaining  his 
photograph  for  nothing.  The  defendant  did  not  return  the  almanacs 
until  April.  If  he  had  returned  them  before  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
they  would  have  accepted  them  and  resold  them  elsewhere.  Never  in  the 
course  of  his  recollection  had  he  taken  an  order  for  almanacs  on  sale  or 
return.  The  Deputy  Judge  said  he  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that 
that  was  the  custom  of  the  trade,  for  he  had  had  some  experience  of  llie 
trade  himself.  In  cross-examination  the  traveller  admitted  that  the  fact 
that  they  issued  coupons  with  the  almanac  was  no  doubt  an  inducement 
to  the  public  to  buy  the  book.  The  photographer  to  whom  the  public 
were  directed  to  go  in  the  1897  almanac  was  Mr.  Frank  Brown,  but  lie 
denied  that  he  guaranteed  that  Mr.  Brown’s  name  would  be  continued. 
Even  photographers  died  sometimes,  and  then  it  was  not  possible  to  ha  e 
their  names  again  inserted  in  the  almanac.  They  had  substituted  Ur 
Mr.  Brown  the  name  of  Mr.  Pickering,  who  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  first- 
class  artist.  The  defendant,  in  his  evidence,  told  the  Court,  that  when. 
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the  plaintiff’s  traveller  was  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  almanac’ 
he  thought  it  was  ra‘her  a  marvellous  thing  to  offer  a  ree  photograph  in  a 
shilling  book.  Mr.  Frank  Brown  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  photo¬ 
graphic  artists  to  be  met  with.  When  the  case  was  last  before  the  C  >urt, 
he  stated  that  Mr.  Pickering  wa<  a  fifth-rate  operator.  He  would  have 
been  inclined  to  make  the  same  remark  again  on  that  occasion,  but  a 
report  of  the  case  had  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
and  so  the  matter  had  leaked  out.  The  Deputy  Judge:  You  would  now 
prefer  to  say  that  Mr.  Pickering  is  not  of  the  same  standing  as  the  other  man. 
You  would  rather  put  it  in  that  way  under  the  circums  anees?  The  de¬ 
fendant  said  he  quite  concurred  in  the  description  of  the  gentleman  adopted 
by  the  Deputy  Judge.  The  Deputy  Judge  told  the  defendant  he  thought  he 
should  have  written  immediately  the  almanacs  arrived,  pointing  out  that 
the  Dame  of  Mr.  Frank  Brown  had  been  eliminated,  contrary  to  his  antici¬ 
pation.  The  defendant,  in  reply,  said,  considering  the  multitude  of 
business  affairs  which  filled  his  mind  during  December,  it  was  not  to  be 
won  iered  at  that  a  small  matter  like  that  had  been  overlooked.  The  Deputy 
Judge  said,  no  doubt  it  was  unfortunate  in  one  sense  that  the  defendant 
had  such  a  large  business,  but  it  was  very  gratifying  from  another  point 
of  view.  In  giving  judgment,  be  said  he  thought  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  goods  were  supplied  on  sale  or  return.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  judgment  for  the  defendant ;  but  he  could  not  allow  him  any  costs, 
as  he  should  have  written  to  the  plaintiffs  immediat.ly  the  almanacs 
arrived. 


NEW  PREMISES  FOR  THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  special  meeting  of  members  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  was 
held  on  November  11,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K  T.,  F.R.S. 
■(President),  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  wa3  specially  convened  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  taking  a  lease  of  the  premises  No.  66,  Russell-square 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Society.  A  circular  had  previously  been  sent  to 
the  members  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  proposal  and  of  its  financial 
aspect.  It  was  stated  that  the  want  of  really  suitable  accommoda  ion 
had  been  felt  for  many  years,  and  that  efforts  had  been  made  to  supply  id 
by  the  rooms  taken  in  Great  Rassell-street  and  those  now  occupied  in 
Hanover-square;  the  latter,  while  serving  fairly  well  the  purpose  of  a 
meeting  room,  and  bare  shelter  for  the  library  and  museum,  were  too 
confined  and  generally  unsuitable  as  a  central  meeting  pkee  for  the 
members  of  the  Society  and  its  many  affiliated  societies.  An  exceptional 
opportunity  now  offered  for  securing  a  large  house  on  the  east  side  of 
Russell-square,  and  on  the  main  route  from  north  to  south  via  South¬ 
ampton-row.  If  thoi&e  premises  were  taken,  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
the  Society  a  real  focus  for  photographers  and  photographic  work  in  all 
its  b  andies  ;  a  comfortable  library  and  reading-room  would  be  provided, 
as  well  as  a  capici  ms  meeting  room,  in  which  small  exhibitions  could  be 
held  periodically.  There  would  also  be  ample  space  for  displaying  the 
Society’s  collections  of  photographs  and  apparatus,  and  rpaemus  dark 
rooms  and  work  rooms,  fitted  with  all  conveniences,  and  the  service  of  an 
attendant  could  also  he  arranged  for. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  the  Council, 
realising  the  importance  of  obtaining  more  convenient  rooms,  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  subject,  and  that  Mr.  Marchant,  a  memb  r 
of  that  committee,  had  called  their  attention  to  the  house  mentioned,  tbs 
property  of  the  Duke  of  B.dford,  who  was  willing  to  let  it  to  the  Society 
upon  exceptionally  favoura'  le  conditions.  The  committee  visited  the 
premises  on  three  occasions,  and  after  the  most  careful  consideration 
■came  to  the  conclusion  that  so  many  advantages  to  the  Siciety  might  be 
expected  to  arise  from  their  acquisition,  and  that  the  inducements  offered 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  were  so  liberal,  that  the  matter  should  be  placed 
before  a  General  Meeting  of  the  members,  and  they  recommended  the 
'Council  to  convene  such  meeting.  Having  regard  to  the  financial 
responsibility  which  would  be  involved  by  the  change,  members  had  been 
invited  to  subscribe  to  a  guarantee  fund  for  three  years,  and  this  appeal 
had  already  met  with  a  very  satisfactory  response. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Colonel  Waterhouse)  read  the  list  of  amounts 
■guaranteed,  the  total  fceiBg  1712.  16s.  per  annum;  he  also  submitted 
letters  from  members  unable  to  be  present,  most  of  whom  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  scheme  and  prepared  to  support  it. 

The  President  said.  Mr.  Marchant  had  been  g  >od  enough  to  prepare 
plans  of  the  premiss  s,  and,  in  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  rooms, 
the  plans  would  be  shown  as  lantern  slides,  which  was  then  done,  the 
President  stating  the  dimensions  of  the  several  apaitments  and  the  use 
i  to  which  they  could  be  put. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Marchant  sa'd  the  superficial  area  of  the  present  meeting 
room  in  Hanover-square  was  600  feet,  while  that  of  the  two  rooms 
which  it  was  proposed  to  throw  into  one,  at  the  Russell  square  house 
and  to  use  for  meetings  and  small  exhibitions,  was  1175  feet,  providing 
accommodation  for  about  235  persons. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  hold 
the  annual  Exhibition  at  the  new  premises,  instead  of  at  a  public 
gallery,  but  this  idea  met  with  some  opposition,  and  was  said  by 
Mr.  Marchant  to  be  quite  impracticable  ;  the  President,  however,  thought 
that  one-man  shows  and  exhibitions  of  apparatus  and  photographs  of 
special  classes  might  be  carried  on  almost  continuously  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Society. 


Mr.  Leslie  E.  Clift  suggested  the  provision  of  a  studio,  and  some  dis¬ 
cussion  ensued  as  tj  the  adaptability  of  certain  parts  of  the  premises  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  G.  Scamell  (Hon.  Treasurer)  gave  some  statistic-  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  Society  during  the  past  few  years,  which  both  numerically  and 
financially  had  been  most  satisfactory.  He  remarked  that  there  were 
now  e'ght.y-two  affiliated  societies;  they  were  doing  a  most  valuable 
work,  and,  as  the  affiliation  formed  a  very  important  feature  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  it  wa>  highly  desirable  that  a  good  meeting  room 
should  be  provided  as  a  centre  in  which  their  members  might  meet  and 
find  a  welcome  when  visiting  the  metropolis. 

The  President  said  he  regarded  the  affiliation  as  an  ex'.rem'dy 
important  feature  of  the  Society,  and  that,  when  addressing  II  R  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  the  Society  was  the  largest  scientific 
body  in  the  Kingdom,  numbering,  with  the  affiliated  societies,  over  6000 
members.  He  was  very  sorry  to  see  that  there  was  apparently  some  sort  of 
idea  in  a  certain  direction  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Pnotographic 
Society  were  careless  of  the  affiliation  or  thought  lightly  of  it;  he  could  say 
from  his  own  knowledge,  and  most  emphatically,  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  foundation  whatever  for  such  an  idta.  During  the  whole  of  the  time 
that  he  had  occupied  a  seat  on  the  Council  no  question  had  been  rai-ed 
upon  any  single  occasion  to  indicate  that  any  members  of  the  Affiliation 
felt  that  the  Council  were  not  doing  their  duty  towards  them,  and  he  was 
therefore  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  from  the  public  press  that  such 
was  the  case.  He  was  informed,  howt-ver,  that  at  the  next  Council 
meeting  a  motion  would  be  brought  forward  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  thoroughly  consider  the  relations  between  the  Society  and 
the  affi  dated  societies,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
might  be  deemed  most  advantageous  to  the  affi  iation  scheme. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair  moved  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  acquire  the 
premises,  No.  66,  Russell-square,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  upon  the  terms 
which  had  been  offered. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  then  put  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  President  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  S  cietybe  communicated 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  his  exceptionally  liberal  offer  and  for  the 
facilities  which  he  had  consented  to  afford. 

Mr.  W.  Tnomas,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  at  the  last  meeting 
of  affiliation  delegates,  representing  societies  from  all  parts  of  E  igland. 
the  feeling  was  directly  contrary  to  that  put  forward  in  the  quarter 
alluded  to  by  the  President,  and  that  the  members  of  affi.i  I’.ed  societies, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  in  thorough  accord  with  the  policy  of  the 
Council. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  an  1  carried,  as  also  was  a  similar 
recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Marchant. 

- -♦ - 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  CINEMATOGRAPH 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

We  append  the  principal  regulations  adopted  by  the  London  County 
Council  respecting  the  use  of  cinematographic  apparatus  on  premises 
licensed  by  the  Council.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  of  a  very 
stringent  character,  and  quite  calculated  to  render  many  cinematographic 
exhibitions  very  difficult  if  Dot  impossible  to  hold  in  futu  e  : — 

“No  cinematograph  or  other  similar  apparatus  involving  the  u-e  of  a 
lengthy  combustible  film  shall  be  exhibited  od  ptemlses  licensed  by  the 
Council  until  the  Council  has  bten  satisfied  that  all  reasonable  pre¬ 
cautions  have  been  taken  against  accident  aud  danger  to  the  public. 

‘■Notice  of  any  intended  exhibition  sha’l  be  given  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Council  by  the  licensee  of  the  premises  in  which  such  exhibition  is  to  be 
given,  and  the  licensee  shall  be  held  entirely  respond  •!  for  the  proper 
and  safe  use  of  the  apparatus.  Such  not.ee  shall  be  given  at  least  six 
days  before  the  first  day  of  exhibition  Opportunity  shall  also  be 
afforded  to  the  Council's  inspector  of  inspecting  the  apparatus  and 
seeing  it  at  work  at  least  three  days,  if  possible,  btfoie  the  public  exhi¬ 
bition  takes  place,  in  order  to  allow  time  f  >r  any  necessary  alterations  to 
be  carried  out  and  approved  by  the  Council  b  fore  the  first  public  exhi¬ 
bition  takes  place.  A  plan  shall  accompany  the  origioal  notice  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Council,  showing  the  exact  position  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
surroundings  within  a  radius  of  ten  feet  of  the  lantern.  Nj  gangway  or 
exit  must  be  in  any  way  affected. 

“  The  cinematograph  shall  stand  ia  a  suitable  fireproof  room,  which 
shill  be  entirely  enclosed,  the  floor  also  being  fireproof.  T  ie  door  sha  1 
open  outwards  and  be  self-closing.  One  of  the  firem-n  f  the  estab  ish 
merit  shall  be  in  attendance  near  the  apparatus  with  a  wet  blanket  a  d 
two  backets  of  wate'.  Nj  inflammable  material  shall  be  within  two 
yards’ distance  from  the  enclosure.  Tne  audience  an  1  s  ats  shall  at  no 
point  be  less  than  eight  feel  distant  from  the  laa  era,  the  audience  being 
prevented  from  approaching  by  a  suitable  ra  1  or  barrier. 

F  ><  The  body  of  the  lantern  shall  be  constructed  of  wood  or  other  non¬ 
ducting  material,  and  shall  be  coated  inside  with  asbestos;  it  shall  also 
kpve  an  inner  lining  of  sheet  iron,  and  an  air  space  shall  be  left  between 
the  iron  and  the  asbestos  lining.  In  the  bottom  of  the  lantern  shall 
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stand  an  iron  tray,  which  shall  be  surrounded  by  a  vertical  edge  at  least 
one  inch  in  depth.  The  lantern  shall  be  provided  with  a  metal  shutter, 
which  shall  fall  freely  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  condenser. 
This  shutter  shall  be  immediately  dropped  in  the  event  of  any  accident 
to  the  apparatus  or  stoppage  of  the  film,  and  shall  only  be  raised  when 
the  film  is  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  projection. 

“  Where  possible,  the  electric  arc  light  shall  be  adopted  as  an  illumi- 
nant,  the  usual  rules  for  securing  safety  in  an  electric  installation  being 
observed.  Ether  and  other  inflammable  liquids  shall  not  be  employed 
under  any  circumstances  for  producing  light.  If  limelight  be  used  in 
the  lantern,  the  general  regulations  for  its  safety,  which  are  issued  by 
the  Council,  shall  be  complied  with,  and  any  additional  precautions 
which  the  Council  may  deem  nece-sary  for  securing  safety  shall  also  be 
adopted.  The  use  of  acetylene  gas  is  not  permitted. 

“  The  licensee  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  employment  of  com¬ 
petent,  experienced,  and  trustworthy  operators,  and  shall  be  prepared  at 
any  time  to  supply  to  the  Council  satisfactory  credentials  in  this  respect. 

Snicking  within  the  lantern  space  shall  be  absolutely  forbidden  at  all 
times.” 

- - 

©ur  ©tutorial  2Tai)lr. 

The  York-Schwartz’  Magnesium  Cartridges. 

Wholesale  Agents  :  A.  &  M.  Zimmermann,  9  and  10,  Sir.  Mary-at-Hill,  E.  C. 
These  little  metal  cartridges  contain  magnesium,  and  in  use  they  are 
suspended  by  a  convenient  metal  holder  supplied  for  that  purpose.  A 
loose  tab  of  paper  depends  from  the  cartridge,  and  when  this  is  ignited  a 
very  broad  and  long  sheet  of  light,  lasting  from  a  half  to  two  seconds,  is 
emitted.  There  is  scarcely  any  smoke.  We  have  put  the  cartridges  to 
actual  trial,  and  find  them  answer  very  well  indeed  in  the  dwelling  room. 
Amateurs  and  others  attempting  home  photography  by  magnesium  should 
find  these  cartridges  a  boon. 


Hobl’s  Developing  Powder. 

Agents  :  Isenthjl,  Pofczler  &  Co.,  8o,  Mortiiner-st  eet,  W. 

This  developing  powder,  prepared  according  to  Baron  Hubl’s  formula,  we 
believe,  contains  glycin  as  the  active  reducing  agent,  and  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Isenthal  will,  doubtless,  be  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  many  workers.  The  various  constituents  of  the  developer  are 
presented  in  such  a  form  that  even  in  moist  air  there  is  barely  any 
reaction  between  them.  No  distilled  water  is  required  to  make  up  the 
solutions.  The  metal  capsule  of  each  bottle  serves  as  a  measure.  The 
instructions  for  use  are  as  fellows:  1.  For  correctly  exoosed  plates, 
dissolve  two  capsules  of  the  powder  in  100  c  c.  water.  2.  For  doubtfully 
exposed  plates,  take  one  capsule  of  the  powder  to  100  c.  c.  water  at  15° 
Centigrade.  3.  For  greatly  over-exposed  plates,  take  one  capsule  to  250 
c.  c.  water,  and  leave  the  plate  therein,  using  a  vertical  bath.  These 
solutions  may  be  repeatedly  used,  and  will  keep  for  hours  without  dis¬ 
colouration.  The  developer  is  also  suitable  for  use  with  bromide  paper. 


Catalogue  Received. 

It.  W.  Howes,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Mit.  Howes’  1899  list  gives  prices  of  the  various  kinds  of  enlargements  he 
undertakes — bromide,  carbon,  platinum,  Ac. 

- # - 

JUfcu#  ana  Hate#. 

Photographic  Club. — November  23,  at  eieht  o’clock.  Mr.  J.  Willatts  will 
show  an  album  of  very  old  photographs  (1839  downwards)  by  various  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  Mr.  E.  VV.  Foxlee  will  desciibe  same  of  the  methods  by  which  they 
were  made. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.— Technical  Meeting,  Tuesday,  November 22, 
at  12,  if. 'mover-square,  W.,  “The  Action  of  Certain  Substances  on  a  Photo¬ 
graphic  Plate  in  the  Dark,  ”  by  W.  J.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  F.R.3.,  F.I.C. ,  F.C.S. 
Display  of  lantern  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Ross,  Limited. 

Tom  Smith  photographer,  7.  School-street,  Low  Mo  r,  Bradford.— This 
debtor  came  up  ft  r  hi--  public  examination  at  the  Bradford  Bankruptcy  Court 
before  Mr.  I.VJ  :  nil-  Lee  on  'lie  9  th  hist.  The  statement  of  affa  rs  filed  by  the 
debtor  disclosed  liabilities  amount iug  to  3462.,  and  a  deficiency  of  1772.  Re- 
plying  t  >  questions  pul  by  the  Official  Re:eiver,  he  state!  that  he  commenced 
business  in  !  ^75,  and  m  de  a  livin'  until  about  six  years  aro,  when,  owin^  to 
keen  competition  in  business,  his  turn-over  declined  from  52.  to  22.  per  week. 
The  coal  strike  a  few  year  b.i  k  seriously  affected  his  trade.  H  s  wife  and  he 
separated  on  lugnst  1  8  i.,a  He  owed  her  17<'2.  and  interest  on  that  sum. 
The  piincip  I  creditor,  who  had  objected  to  the  deed  of  assignment,  pur¬ 
chased  that  debt  fro  n  his  wife  lor  202.  His  wife  lent  him  the  money  to 
assist  him  m  his  business,  in  reply  to  tlie  trustee,  debtor  said  lie  had  bought 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  shar  s  to  the  amount  of  200/.,  which  money  he  drew 
from  his  business.  His  wife  did  not  lend  him  the  money  to  buy  the  shares. 
One  <>r  his  creii  ors  had  asked  him  to  make  him  a  preferential  creditor,  but 
be  declined  to  assent  to  that  cour-e.  The  debtor  was  finally  allowed  to  pass 
his  examination. 


The  late  Mr.  Gleeson  White,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  unable  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  his  family  during  his  lifetime,  and  his  wife  is  left  face 
to  face  with  poverty.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  procure  her  assistance  from 
the  Civil  List,  to  which  the  services  of  her  husband  to  the  literature  of  art 
surely  give  her  a  claim. 

The  Committee  on  endowment  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  is 
making  an  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  the  endowment  fund.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  future  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  Institute  that 
a  substantial  addition  to  its  annual  revenues  b;  acquired,  uot  oul ,  to  provide 
income  sufficient  to  carry  on  its  present  work  but  also  to  enaMo  it  to  extend 
this  in  other  clrections. 

Kollmann  and  Buchly  have  constructed  a  modal  o’"  the  head  and  should  r.» 
of  a  young  woman  who  lived  during  the  neolitic  period  in  one  of  the  Swiss 
lake  dwellings  Rom  a  skull  found  in  Auvernier  at  the  Neuenbnrgi  rsee.  The 
artists  are  confident  that  t, heir  scientific  knowle  Ige  has  not  led  them  astray. 
The  ladv  appetrs  to  hive  been  a  good-looking  p  r  on,  with  a  high,  broad,  arid 
unreceding  forehead,  and  of  a  cast  of  features  much  like  that  of  the  German 
women  of  the  present  day. 

In  connexion  with  the  Mid  Cheshire  Exhibiti  n  of  Fine  anl  Industrial  Arty 
to  be  h<ld  at  the  Verdin  Technical  Schools,  North wich,  early  in  January, 
1899,  there  will  be  a  section  devoted  to  photography.  The  following  are  the 
classes  (open  to  county  of  Chester):  1,  Enl  rgement  (original  negative  must, 
be  produced)  ;  2,  Print  of  any  size  made  by  any  process  ;  3,  Collective  exhibrt 
of  six  photographs  ;  4,  Technical  picture  ;  5.  Artistic  picture  ;  6,  Set  of  not 
mo  e  than  six  nhotographs  depicting  any  industry  ;  7,  Production  of  trick 
photography;  8,  Stereoscopic  work,  one  set  consisting  of  four —either  two 
prints  and  two  transparencies  or  four  prints.  Lantern  slides  :  1,  Landscape  ; 

2,  Architectural  ;  3,  Seascapts  or  coav  t  scenes  ;  4,  Interiors  ;  5,  Natural  histo  y 
(animals,  &c.,  in  their  native  haunts);  6,  Domestic  animals;  7,  Flowers  anil 
foliage;  8.  Snap-shots  (animals  ia  motion,  street  scenes,  &■•■■);  9,  copying; 

10,  Subjects  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes.  Slides  to  be  standard  size, 

34  x  34,  each  set  to  consist  of  n  t  more  than  four.  The  origin  d  negatives  in  all 
cases  must  have  been  the  ent  re  work  of  the  exhibitors.  No  photograph  or 
lantern  slide  can  he  sent  in  for  competition  which  lias  abeady  won  an  award, 
but  such  photographs  may  be  sent  in  for  exhibition.  Rules  applicable  to  this 
section  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sectional  Secretary,  Mr.  G  Hol’aud,  125, 
Chester- road,  Northwkfh,  who  will  give  all  information. 

A  Photographic  Society  for  Kirkcaldy.— A  meeting  for  the  formation  of 
a  Society  was  rec  ntly  held  at  Kirkcaldy,  oyer  thirty  being  pres>  nt.  Mr. 
David  Storrar,  having  b  en  call-d  to  the  chair,  explained  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  mentioned  that  about  sixty  names  had  been  handed  in.  It  was- 
ri  solved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Landale,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Ogilvie, 
that  a  society  be  formed,  and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  by  a 
majoiity  that  profession d  phot  graphers  be  eligible  for  membership.  The 
purpose  of  the  Society  is  to  encourage  the  practice  of  amateur  photography 
by  providing  a  devel  pug  room  and  enlarging  lantern  for  the  use  of  members, 
besides  hoi  iirg  meetings  at  which  papers  on  the  subject  may  be  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  and  photographs  exhibi'ed,  and  also  in  due  time  by  holding  an  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  by  means  of  competitions  stimulating  the  members  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  art.  After  a  discussion  of  the  ways  and  means,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  annual  subscription  be  7s.  6 d.  The  following 
office-bearers  and  council  were  then  appointed: — Vice-President:  Mr.  II.  P. 
Thomson. — Treasurer:  Mr.  A.  Ha; ley — Ordinary  Members  of  Conned: 
Mts-rs  D.  S-orrar,  D.  Landale,  J.  D.  Swanston,  J.  Ogilvie,  George  Pringle, 
and  Robert  Forsyth. — Secretary :  Mr.  S.  Stewart,  2,  Salisbury-street,  who  will 
be  glad  to  have  the  names  of  any  one  who  desires  to  become  a  member.  It. 
was  remitted  to  the  office-bearers  and  Council  to  nominate  a  president,  to  for¬ 
mulate  rules,  and  look  out  for  suitable  premises,  and  report  to  another 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  21st  iost.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
terminated  the  proceedings. 

Pe  John  Hsnry  Prkfce,  trading  as  John  Henry,  photographer,  62,  Bol.l- 
streef,  Liverpool.— The  above-named  debor  appeared  for  his  adjourned  pub'ie  | 
examination  at  the  Liverpool  Bankruptcy  Court,  before  Mr.  Registrar  Bell¬ 
ringer,  on  the  9th  inst.  The  debtor  alleged  his  failure  to  have  been  caused 
through  his  having  he'  ome  surety  for  the  payment  of  205.  in  the  £  to  the 
creditors  of  a  ’rien  t  of  his  named  Frederick  Davies,  an  outfitter  of  Cheltenham, 
who  is  now  a  bankrupt  in  the  Cheltenham  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  also  to  his 
having  advanced  Davies  sums  amounting  to  5062.,  for  which  amount,  together 
with  4952.,  deb  or  bad  be  ome  liable  in  respect  of  bills  held  by  Davies's 
creditors.  Davies  had  executed  a  bill  of  sale  to  him  as  security  for  the  money 
Mr.  Mahon,  the  trustee,  stated  that  he  had  attended  the  public  examination 
of  Da- ies  at  the  Cheltenham  Bankruptcy  Court  a  week  or  t  wo  ago,  and  li  d 
qu  stior.ed  the  bankrupt  as  to  the  transactions  between  the  parties,  and  Davies 
positively  denied  that  he  owed  Preece  a^y  money  at  the  time  the  bill  of  sal ; 
was  given.  A  quantity  of  correspondence  of  an  extraordinary  nature  had 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  trustee  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  tl  e 
bona  fides  of  the  bill  of  sale.  The  debtor,  in  reply  to  questions  put  by  Mr. 
Pride,  who  appeared  for  the  trustee,  stated  that  he  had  reports  of  the  public 
examination  of  Davies,  but  his  statements  were  utterly  untrue  as  to  the  bill  of 
sale  Debtor  desired  fully  to  adhere  to  what  he  stated  at  his  previous  ex¬ 
amination,  namely,  that  Davits  owed  him  5062.  3s.  for  money  1  nt  on  I.O.U.’s 
and  other  aeknowledgmen  s,  which  were  cl. stroyed  when  the  bill  of  sale  was 
given  for  that  amount  and  the  4952.  he  was  liable  for  to  Davies’s  creditois. 

He  admitted  that  some  of  the  letters  he  had  written  w^re  foolish,  and  pointed 
to  the  bill  of  sale  beir  g  of  a  bog;  s  nature,  but  he  asserted  that  this  was  in 
cons  qmnee  of  his  ignorance  of  Dgal  matters,  and  they  were  written  to  Davies 
as  an  old  friend.  He  admitted  having  written  to  Davies  in  these  terms  :  “If 
any  one  talks  in  that  way  about  the  cash  not  being  paid,  you  say  that  you  had 
some  cash  over  twel  e  months  ago,  and  that  it  bad  gone  up  to  5062.  3s.;  in 
fait,  that  it  is  more,  and  that  we  shall  stand  out,  whatever  they  bked  to  do. 
Send  me  some  old  I.O.U.’s.  Don’t  use  the  same  paper,  but  send  it  in  this  I 
wav,  sty,  December  3,  1896,  I.O.U.  the  sum  of  602.,  until  you  make  up  over 
5062,  3.S.,  then  we  are  safe,  and  they  will  get  put  out  and  have  to  pay  heavy ; 
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and  I  hope  they  will  go  for  us,  old  man,  for  it  will  be  the  making  of  us.  Do 
this  old  man,  then  we  shall  be  safe,  for  we  must  pull  through.  Wire 
mein  the  morning,  and  you  can  tell  them  what  a  devil  I  am.”  In  another 
letter  which  he  admitted  having  written  to  Davies,  the  following  sentence 
occurred  :  “  If  it  werj  not  for  the  bill  of  sale,  and  they  think  you  owe  me  this 
money,  the  place  would  have  been  sold,  and  most  likely  mine  too.”  Other 
letters  of  a  similar  nature  were  put  before  the  bankrupt,  but  he  asserted  that  they 
did  not  at  all  alter  the  fact  that  Davies  owed  him  the  money  as  stated.  The 
Registrar:  Why  did  you  say  iu  that  letter,  “They  think  you  owe  me  this 
money?”  Rave  you  no  explanation?  Debtor:  No.  It  is  a  pure  mistake, 
that  is  all  I  can  say.  The  Registrar  informed  the  debtor  that  the  letters  were 
of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  he  thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  put  them 
en  bloc,  and  let  them  speak  for  themselves  when  the  que  tion  of  the  bill  of  sale 
came  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Pride  concurred,  and  said  the  trustee  considered 
it  his  duty  to  the  creditors  of  this  estate  to  brirg  the  matter  fully  before  the 
Court.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  creditors  to  establish  the  bona 
I  fidcs  of  the  bill  of  sale  if  possible.  Replying  to  Mr.  Cuff,  who  appeared  on  his 
behalf,  the  bankrupt  stated  that,  in  one  of  the  letters  read,  he  had  only 
!  suggested  the  I  0  U.  of  December  3,  1896,  60?  ,  as  a  sample  of  the  form  he 
wanted  the  I,O.U.’s  to  be  in,  as  they  were  to  replace  previous  documents  that 
I  had  been  destroyed.  Eventually  the  examination  was  adjourned  until  the 
l  December  sitting  of  the  Court. 
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Name  of  Society. 


Barnet  and  District  . 

Bradford  Photo.  Society  . 

C  wnera  Club . . 

North  Middlesex . . 

Shropshire  . . 

Society  of  Arts . 

Soutn  London  . . . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 


ffackney  ■ 
Lewisham 


Royal  Photographic  Society  .. 


Orovdon  Camera  Club  . 
Croydon  Microscopical 
Kingston-oa-Thames  ... 
Leeds  Camera  Club . 

Photographic  Club ......... 

Society  of  Arts . . . 

A  sht  on-under-Ly  ne . 

Camera  Club  . . . 

Darwen  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

London  and  Provincial  ... 
Woolwich  Photo.  Society 
Sroydon  Micro  copical  ... 
West  London . . 


Subject. 


Lantern  Talk.  Mrs  Ward. 
(Photographic  Mechanise.  S.  M. 
\  McKellen. 

Exhibit  on  of  Members’  Lantern  Slides. 

/  L  ssons  from  the  Exhibitions.  R.  Child 
l  Bayley. 

I  Demon;  tration  :  Printing  and  Develop- 
K  inq  in  Gaslight  with  Velox  Papers. 

(  W.  J.  Belton. 

Acetylene.  Professor  Vivian  B  Lewes. 
Animal  Exonrs  on  G'de  orr. petit  on, 

C Colour  Photography,  and  the  Rendering 
<  of  C  O' our  Photography.  J.  F.  Hall- 
(  Edwards,  L.R.O.P..  F.R.P.S. 

I A  Revision  of  P  intinq  Methods  with 
•n  B  chromate.  Platinum  and  Sil  er 
(  Salts  Jno  H.  Gear 
Linds  ane  Photography  F.  R.  Ball 

JThe  Jcfi  n  or  Cer  ai  Subs'anees  on  a 
Pliotngr  phic  Plate  in  the  Dark. 
W.  .1  Russell,  Ph.D.,  F  R.S.,  &c.— 
Display  of  Lantern  Apparatus  by 
Messrs.  Ross.  Limited. 
Conversational  Meeting. 

Annual  Soiree. 

Lantern-Hide  rom-  etition. 

Light,  and  Colour.  E.  R.  Dixon.  A.P.S. 

I  Some  Old  Photographs,  and  How  they 
]  ivere  M  de.  M'essis.  Wi'latt3  and 
I  Fo-'lee. 

f  Long  d  stance  Transmission  of  Electric 
i  Pou-er.  Prof.  G-eorre  Forbes,  F.R.S. 
r onversation  and  Sale  <  f  Pan  rs. 

I  Ubjec  s  of  Interest  f  om  an  Ed  tor’s  Port- 
'  folio.  Carmichael  Chomas. 

Members'  ow  >  Slides. 

Thames  Excursi  n.  Dr.  T.  W.  A.  Napier. 
Open  N  ght. 

Toning  Prints.  0.  H.  Imrie. 

Ph  'togranHe  (  hat. 

Lantern  Slides.  J.  A.  Hodge?. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
November  10, — Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  of  the  joining  up  of  panoramic  pictures,  about  which  some 
difficulty  had  been  found  in  obtaining  coincidence  between  the  ma-gins  of 
neighbouring  portions,  received  further  attention  from  the  meeting,  the 
j  Chairman  showing  a  long  series  which  was  particularly  free  from  discrepancy, 

!  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  long  focus  of  the  lens  necessitated 
its  racking  out  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  camera  screw,  wnicb,  it  had 
been  stated,  should  be  immediately  below  the  optic  .1  centre  of  the  lens.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  long  fccus  was  advisable. 

Mr.  Everitt  said  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  each  separate  picture 
included  in  the  panoramic  series  had  its  own  vanishing  point,  for  which  reason 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  lines  would  match  together  or  give  any  true 
idea  of  the  original  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Rapson  passed  round  some  experimental  prints  toned  with  formate,  the 
changes  being  rung  as  follows  :  Four  prints  were  washed  be'ore  toning,  and 
!  four  were  not.  One  of  each  of  these  was  toned  according  to  formula,  two 
more  at  half  strength,  two  further  prints  in  a  bath  of  full  strength  formate 
;  and  half  gold,  the  last  two  in  half-strength  formate  and  full  gold.  The  dif- 
I  ferences  of  tint  were  evident,  but  not  strongly  emphasise!,  and,  as  regards  the 
j  infiu  nee  of  washing  before  toning,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  reason  for  saying 
i  that  one  course  was  preferable  to  the  otht  r. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  read  a  paper  upon  the  photography  of 
Birch  and  Bracken, 

dealing  with  the  particular  points  where  variation  from  general  procedure 
becomes  necessary.  His  early  remarks  urged  the  cukivation  of  a  better 


understanding  of  such  tools  and  mediums  as  are  necessary  to  the  production 
of  our  final  results,  the  better  this  understanding  the  less  being  the  restrictions 
in  their  employment  and  the  more  freedom  to  be  enjoyed  in  their  application. 
Every  picture  should  possess  something  of  breadth,  unity,  and  harmony,  one 
dominant  note  or  feature  by  which  one  may  recognise  the  intention  and 
meaning  sought  to  be  conveyed.  Technical  skill  is  as  necessary  for  pictorial 
as  less  asjuming  work,  he  pleaded,  and,  indeed,  from  good  technical  know¬ 
ledge  the  step  towards  our  ultimate  goal  is  but  short ;  but  it  was  a  very  false  belief 
that  to  succeed  as  pictorial  photographers  implied  the  need  of  no  knowledge 
on  the  technical  side.  Make  yourselves  gool  photographers,  thoiough 
masters  of  technique,  then  use  it  wisely — such  was  the  advice  of  the  h  cturer. 
Make  a  speciality  of  some  branch  which  appeals  to  your  feelings  for  the  time, 
and  by  repeated  experiment  become  master  of  its  peculiarities,  for,  the  more 
thoroughly  a  particular  class  of  work  is  negotiated,  the  le3S  will  be  the 
failures  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  more  subtle  the  renderings.  Birch  and 
bracken  is  best  from  the  photographer's  point  of  view  from  September  or 
October  to  April  or  May.  What  will  strike  the  eje  at  once  will  be  the 
abundant  contrast  of  light  and  dark  patches,  the  deep  background  of  dense 
wood;  the  colour  contrast  of  the  bracken  in  its  orange-purple,  red,  brown, 
and  russet  garb  ;  and  the  gre.n  of  the  grass.  Exposure  should  be  generous 
(one  cannot  well  over  do  it  upon  such  material),  a  plate  stnsitive  to  yebow  and 
green  and  iich  in  silver  being  peculiarly  suitable.  To  this  isochromatic  pdate 
maybe  added  a  yellow  screen.  To  avoid  halation  (i  very  probable  defect 
unless  precautions  be  taken),  a  backed  plate  should  be  taken.  The  exposure 
should  be  such  that  no  forcing  in  development  is  necessary,  and  the  developer 
should  be  so  mixed  as  to  hold  back  the  high  lights,  weak  in  density-)  itlding 
agents. 

Mr  Thomas  passed  round  a  casket  of  ordinary  uncorrected  specta  1«  lenses 
with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  the  definition  given  being  pretty  well  all  he 
wanted  as  a  rule.  The  set  of  lenses  afforded  a  number  of  foci,  and,  besides 
doing  good  work,  were  very  cheap.  He  found  it  gave  him  g-eat  power, 
wherever  there  was  danger  of  under-exposure,  by  using  a  r  idinal  developer, 
and  having  what  was  known  as  Edwards's  redeveloper  alougsi  e.  As  soon  as 
all  detail  is  present  the  plate  is  put  into  the  redeveloper,  in  which  takes  place 
the  gradual  building  up  of  what  image  had  appeared  in  the  ordinary  solution. 
Regarding  exposure,  he  m  ght  say  that  he  had  recently  calculated  by  approved 
methods  that  the  full  exposure  r>  quir.-d  on  a  given  day  for  this  cla-s  of  sub¬ 
ject  was  one-eighth  of  a  second.  However,  he  gave  instead  p<  riods  of  two 
to  six  seconds  iu  the  exposures  he  made.  Mr.  Thomas  then  gave  a  running 
criticism  of  the  composition,  lines,  and  general  construction  of  some  birch  and 
bracken  pictures  on  the  screen,  and  the  many  me  ms  he  had  takm  to  improve 
by  alteiation  of  point  of  view,  trimming,  and  so  forth. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

November  9, — Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Charles  Reid,  of  Wishaw,  very  kind'y  gave  a  lantern  enti  rta.nmei. t,. 
the  slides  being  exclusively  of  animal  subjects  and  their  haunts,  arranged  m  a 
progressive  seiies  extending  through  the  four  seas  ms  of  the  year.  Shire 
Lor  es,  Clydesdale  and  other  heavy  horses  at  tae  plough,  Shetland  ponies,  iu 
domesticated  and  wild  state,  wild  rabb  ts,  spirting  and  banting  pictures, 
retrievers  and  spaniels  at  work,  and  birds  innumerable,  successively  lormed 
the  topic  of  an  interesting  chat.  M.re  particularly  interesting  perhaps,  on 
account  of  their  rarity,  w,re  the  photographs  of  otters  in  the  streams  and  on 
the  banks,  and  of  a  beaver,  with  pictures  of  the  dams  thrown  across  the  water 
by  tin  se  animals,  and  hal'-gaawed  trees  and  branches  soon  al:  o  to  be  stretched 
across  the  stream.  Tne  Wvstern  Highlands,  and  the  wild  cattle  in  all  the 
advantage  s  of  their  na  i-  e  surroundings,  otbrei  smie  striking  opportunities  of 
which  Mr.  Reid  availed  himself  with  unqualified  success,  as,  indeed,  w.-  the 
casein  every  picture  shown,  although  many  must  have  v resented  no  small 
difficulty  iu  the  taking.  A  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  w„s  passed  to  Mr.  Reid 
for  nis  ex  elleut  display. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  for  the  seas  m  189S-9 : —  Presnb  nt  : 
Mr.  James  Wood. —  Vice-Presidents :  Messi s  C.  H.  Ooote,  F.  Edwards,  J.  C. 
Wolfenden. — Council :  Messrs.  B.  J.  Beckton,  J.  G  Cnapman  G.  Grundy, 
W.  Thompstone,  J.  W.  Wh.ttaker.— Hon.  Treasurer:  W.  G.  Coote.— Hun. 
Secretaries :  Metsrs.  A.  E.  Casson  and  Harry  Wade. 

The  second  monthly  meeting  of  the  fjrty-tbth  session  vvas  held  in  the 
Society’s  rooms,  -14  Mosley- street,  on  the  10th  iust. ,  tie  President  in  the 

chair.  ^  „ 

Mr.  Harry  Wade  exhibited  Elliott  &  Son’s  Carbon  Co.our  Chart,  along  wr  tn 
several  prints  developed  by  him  on  opal  and  single  transfer  pap  r,  the  colours 
being  portrait  brown,  sepia,  and  red  chalk,  which  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Belton,  of  the  firm  of  John  J.  Griffin  k  Sons,  then  gave  a 
demonstration  on 

Velox  Paper. 

Mr  Belton  first  gave  a  description  of  the  paper  describing  it  as  a  ga  1  ght 
tires  de  printing  process,  as  tne  whole  of  tne  operations  including  exposure 
and  devel  >prae ut,  can  be  done  in  one’s  own  living  room.  After  passing  round 
various  qu  Uti*  of  the  paper,  including  carbou.  glo  sv  rough  and  p irtrait 
Velox,  the  domon-dr .tor  proceedei  to  expose  and  de.el'p  several  pieces  of 
paper,  the  results  b.iug  highly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Wood,  a  visitor  to  the  niettmg,  showed  several  Velox  prio's  of  a  worm 
brown  and  red  colour,  obtained  by  giving  an  exposure  of  abmt  four  inches  ut 
magnesium  ribbon,  and  developing  with  Tnoaias’s  hydroq  linoue  dev.loper. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  November  9.  was  m.nyl 
devoted  to  the  inspection  of  prize  slides,  some  loO  m  number,  which  he  a 
beeu  lent  by  the  editor  of  a  contemporary.  The  whole  series  afiurde 
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members  a  good  deal  of  instruction,  and  provoked  at  times  the  expression  of 
warm  approval.  None  the  Its?,  as  regards  ceitain  of  the  classes,  some  of 
•fae  more  audacious  of  the  members  were  of  opinion  that  they  could  do  a  deal 
belter,  which  they  mean  to  put  to  the  test  at  the  next  competition.  While 
the  landscap  s  shown  cannot,  as  a  whole,  be  regarded  as  of  phenomenal 
attainment,  there  was  at  least  one  set  of  figure  subjects  that  would  stand  out 
in  any  collection,  viz.,  Bath  Night,  which  provoked  roars  of  laughter. 
Mr.  William  A.  Fraser’s  moonlight,  lamp  light,  and  snow  scenes  were  also 
not  .bly  fresh,  and  good.  A  series  of  hoar  frost  on  leaves  and  twigs,  &c.,  came 
in  for  commendation,  but  exception  was  taken  to  the  unsuitable  warm 
tone-,  indicating  a  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  or  of  industry,  on  the  part 
of  the  slide-maker.  Astonishment  was  fr  ely  voiced  at  the  flower  studies, 
which  took  the  silver  medal,  being  placed  second  to  the  gol  i  medal  set.  The 
arch  tectural  slides  were  very  correctly  rendered,  but,  although  of  good 
quality,  it  was  felt  that  their  subject-matter  was  exceedingly  hackneyed,  con¬ 
sisting,  as  they  mainly  did,  of  views  of  the  English  cathedrals.  It  should  be 
noted  that  several  of  the  winning  slides  were  stated  to  be  from  negatives 
tak-n  upon  the  Sandell  double-coated  plates,  the  knowledge  of  which  gave 
mu'  h  satisfaction,  Mr.  Sandell  b.mg  a.  member  of  the  Club.  The  explanatory 
notes  sent  out  with  the  slides  were  read  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Wratteu. 

Kingston  on-Thames  and  District  Photographic  Society.— November  9, 
Mr.  Montague  Robertson  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. — A  lecturj  by  Mr. 
John  A.  .Hodges  was  read,  the  subject  being 

The  Technical  and  Autistic  Treatment  of  Lantern  Slides. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Hodges  said  that  lantern  slides,  from  an  artistic 
standpoint,  often  came  in  for  much  severe  and  not  alto0ether  unmerited 
criticism.  To  make  a  really  perfect  slide  was  not  the  easy  matter  many  would 
have  us  believe.  It  demanded  greater  skill  and  technique  than  is  necessary  in 
the  production  of  paper  prints,  and  in  proof  of  this  he  pointed  out  that 
many  wcrkeiS  i.i  the  very  front  rank  o!  photography  were  very  iudiffereut 
slide-makers.  In  mounting  slides  for  the  lantern  the  masks  used  should  be 
very  carefully  selected,  aucl  each  si  de  should  receive  as  much  attention  as 
though  it  were  a  print  jou  were  about  to  mount  and  frame.  He  objected  to 
the  careless  method  in  which  lantern  pictures  were  too  often  projected.  A 
-sm  11  disc  was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  preferable  to  a  large  one,  and  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  light  should  be  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  each  individual 
slide.  At  the  close  of  the  ltcture  a  short  discuss:on  ensued.  Mr.  Smith,  in 
referr  ng  to  Mr  Hodges’ remarks  re  mounting  and  selection  of  masks,  saw  no 
reason  whylmtern  slides  should  be  deprived  of  suitable  framing  and  se'ting 
any  more  tlan  paper  prints.  He  showed  several  slides  all  of  which  appeared 
upon  ;he  scree  i  properly  mounted  and  framed,  in  fact  just  as  they  should 
appear  were  they  destined  to  adorn  the  walls  of  an  exhibition.  If  si  des 
requ  re  nothing  more  than  an  indefinite  border  of  funereal  b'acknessto  enhance 
the  r  pictorial  qualifies,  then,  surely,  it  is  waste  of  money  to  invest  in  ex¬ 
pensive  frames  for  our  exhibition  prints.  Given  a  coat  of  tar,  the  walls  at 
Pali  Mall  or  elsewhere  should  be  ready  to  receive  the  trimmed  prints,  which 
would  only  require  to  be  pasted  on  at  the  discretion  of  the  Selection  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr  Smith's  practice  is  to  dispense  entirely  with  commercial  mats 
and  cover  gla  ses,  and  to  make  two  slides,  one  of  the  frame  selected  for  the 
subject  (or  irame  and  mount  according  to  whether  the  picture  is  to  be  framed 
■close  ip  or  with  a  margin)  and  another  of  the  picture,  the  two  being  accurately 
fitted  and  bound  tog-ther  film  to  film.  To  represent  a  gilt  frame  for  coloured 
sli  es,  the  frame  slide  is  immerse!  alternately  in  orange  and  yellow  dyes 
until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained.  Slides  toned  to  a  warm  brown  or  reddish 
c  lour  may  he  framed  close  up  iu  a  green  and  gold  frame  of  a  Birket-Foster 
patte  n,  the  colours  being  applied  locally  with  a  brush,  using  aniline  or  trans- 
par  nt  oil  colours  ;  or  the  frame  slide  may  be  printed  in  green  pigment  by 
tiie  < ■arbon  process,  putting  in  the  gilt  parts  with  yellow  1  ike.  In  this  way, 
by  p  fluting  in  various  coloured  tissues,  and  with  a  lit  le  local  colouring, 
aim  >-t  any  mouldirg  can  be  imitated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
lantern  sli  ces  are  ever  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  psp^r  prints  as 
a  im -a  is  of  artistic  expression  by  photography,  the  present  method  of  bind¬ 
ing  up  with  various-shaped  opaque  paper  masks  wil  have  to  give  way  to 
tl.e  a.  .re  sensible  and  artistic  plan  of  fitting  a  transparent  frame  and  mount 
carr  •  l  on  the  cover  glass.  Po-sibly,  with  the  assistance  o^  enterprising 
df.il  is,  this  desirable  revolution  in  slide-mounting  will,  in  another  year  or 
so,  »  ave  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  unsi0htly  paper  m.t  as  much 
out  of  date  as  the  solid-ty  red  bicycle  is  to-day. 

Putn  y  Photographic  Society.— Monday,  November  7,  Dr.  Sheppard 
(Pres  dent)  in  the  chair. — A  considerable  number  of  new  members  having 
lei  -ntly  j. fined,  the  Council  had  arranged  for  a  series  of  elementary  lectures 
to  be  given  for  their  benefit;  the  first  of  ttnse,  on  the 
Development  of  the  Plate, 

by  Mr.  Francis  T.  Beeson,  F.R.P.S.,  occupied  the  evening.  In  his  opening 
reiua  i;  Mr.  Beeson  said  that,  after  having  made  himself  acquainted  with,  and 
ha  ing  use  l  all  the  new  developers,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
old  pyro-ammonia  was  the  mist  generally  useful,  though  he  readily  gr Anted 
that  for  special  purposes  some  of  the  others  might  have  advantages.  He 
u  "fi  his  chemicals  in  ten  per  cent,  solutions  He  explained  the  chemical 
action  of  the  various  solutions,  remarking  tint  ammonia  was  an  accelerator 
only,  carbonate  of  soda  an  accelerator  and  a  retardeq  the  bromide  being 
required  to  prevent  redaction  in  the  shadows.  There  were  two  methods  of 
development,  by  tile  one,  density  was  fiist  obtained  and  the  detail 
aft  irds  ;  by  the  other,  detail  was  first  brought  out  and  density  then 
built  up  with  a  stioug  develop  r.  He  recommended  the  latter  as  giving 
the  most  satisfactory  r  suits.  In  his  dilk  room  he.  preferred  artificial  light  to 
daylight,  owing  to  tho  great  uncertainty  of  the  litter.  The  lamp  should 
be,  i  possible,  place  l  outside  the  room.  Ho  made  up  as  much  solution 
at  once  as  he  was  likel  to  want  for  the  plates  he  proposed  to  develop, 
and  Mid  that  ih  or  e  ■■■  of  mixing  Ihe  solution  was  of  some  importance.  The 
a  mu.  mia  should  be  measured  out  firs',  the  bromide  next;  the  water  should 
lh**u  be  added,  and,  last,  the  p,ro;  then  the  whole  should  be  well  stirred. 
£1  1 1  vised  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  developer  should  only  be  used  for  one 


plate,  and  then  thrown  away  ;  usiDg  it  a  second  time  frequently  caused  trouble 
with  air  bubbles  and  stains.  The  developing  dish  he  preferred  to  be  ma  le  of 
papier-mache;  it  should  be  held  with  the  dry  plate  in  a  slanting  position,  and 
the  developer  should  be  poured  iu  at  the  lower  side  ;  the  dish  should  then  be 
tilted  in  the  other  direction,  so  that  the  d .  veloper  may  flow  in  an  even  wave  over 
the  plate,  after  which  the  dish  must  be  gently  rocked  in  all  directions,  so  as  to 
keep  the  developer  in  motion  the  whole  time.  Density  must  be  judged  by- 
looking  through  the  plate  ;  unless  one  always  used  the  same  brand  of  plate, 
looking  at  the  back  was  no  criterion,  and,  wi:h  the  same  brand  even,  ap¬ 
pearances  varied.  Always  keep  the  bottles  in  the  same  ord>  r  in  the  dark 
room,  and  have  different  size  and  shape  bottles  for  the  different  solutions,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  which  is  which  in  the  dim  light. 
To  prevent  staining  the  hands,  Mr.  Beeson  recommended  rubbing  a  small 
quantity  of  lanoline  well  on  the  fingers,  particularly  under  the  nails. 
Mr.  Beeson  then  proceeded  to  give  a  practical  demonstration.  He  had  brought 
two  sets  of  exposed  plates  of  the  same  subjects  taken  under  practically 
similar  conditions  ;  one  set  had  been  given  different  exposures  ranging  from 
over  1 1  under-exposure,  thosi  in  the  other  set  had  all  had  the  same  exposure,  as 
nea fly  correct  as  possible.  He  then  showed  the  use  of  tha  various  chemicals 
in  order  to  modify  the  result  of  over  and  under-exposure  in  the  first  series, 
anl  in  the  second  he  showed  the  different  results  of  varying  developers  with 
same  exposure.  The  demonstration  whs  carried  out  iu  Mr  Beeson's  usual 
able  manner,  and  full,  proved  his  points.  He  was  followed  throughout  both 
lecture  and  demoastrati  m  with  tne  greatest  attention  by  all  present,  both  new 
and  old  hands,  and  everybody  joined  iu  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  which 
brought  a  very  successful  and  interesting  evening  to  a  close. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.— The  demonstration  last  week  was 

by  Mr.  Otto  Scholzig  ol  his 

Novitas  Stripping  Films. 

After  expo  ure  in  the  way  usual  to  printing-out  p  ipers,  came  the  toning. 
For  this  Mr.  Scholzig  recommended  brush  workiug  Making  a  tonirg  bath  of 
75  minims  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphocyaniie  of  ammonia,  100 
minims  of  a  one  per  cent,  gold  soluuon,  added  to  3  drachma  of  water,  he  added 
drop  by  drop  at  a  time  a  ten  per  cent,  bicarbonate  of  soda  solution  till  the  bath 
was  clear.  Laying  the  dry  prin;  face  up  on  a  piece  of  glass,  he  took  up  as  much 
of  the  mixe  1  solutions  as  a  camel  s  hair  mop  would  hold,  and  brushed  the  print 
over  quickly  but  lightly  till  toned,  which  was  in  about  two  minutes.  After 
the  usual  hypo  bath,  and  twenty  minutes’  washing,  the  whole  was  soaked  in 
water  heated  to  120°.  This  dissolved  the  gelatine  substratum  provided  and 
allowed  the  film  to  be  removed,  and  transfened,  reversed  or  otherwise,  to  any 
bard  surface  required.  Lantern  slides  and  transparencies- or  opals— were 
thus  e  isily  made.  The  demonstration  was  very  complete  and  successful,  the 
toning  part  of  it  especially  taking  the  fancy  of  the  members.  In  response  to 
a  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Otto  Scholzig  promised  a  demonstration  shortly  with  a 
new  p  i per  he  is  preparing. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— November  10.— Mr. 
T.  E.  C.  Wilson  demonstrated  the  working  of 

Cresco-fylma  Enlarging  Process, 

before  the  members.  The  process  appeared  to  be  extremely  simple,  and  was 
perfectly  successful  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  hands  ;  it  should  prove  useful  for  making 
enlarged  negatives  in  the  winter,  when  daylight  is  not  often  available  for  the 
amateur.  After  the  demonstration  some  discussion  took  place,  and  several 
questions  were  asked,  and  answered  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


1898. 

November  18  . 

„  18  . 

„  18,19 . 

„  18-Dec.  15 

„  23-26  . 


December  27-31 
1899. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club  (Members) 

Hackney.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  F.  Fenton- Jones, 
12,  King  Edward’e-road,  Hackney. 

Hove  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  B.  Stoner, 
24,  Holland-road,  Hove. 

Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Cnes- 
ham-street,  Bradford. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

Ludlow.  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  H.  Williams,  Guild¬ 
hall,  Ludlow. 

Borough  Polytechnic.  Hon.  Secretary,  H.  C. 
Philcox,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 


February  4-25 .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

J.  S.  McCulloch,  2,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

March  4-11  .  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen, 

27,  Princes-3quare,  Kennington  Cmss,  S.E. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  October  31  and 
November  5,  1898  : — 

Backgrounds. — No.  22,815.  “Artificial  Backgrounds  for  Photographs." 
T,  R.  Watson. 

Mount  and  Frame. — No.  22,816.  “A  New  and  Improved  Mount  or  Frame 
for  Photographic  and  like  Prints.”  T.  R,  Watson. 

Kinematografhs.  —  No.  22,903.  “Improvements  in.  or  in  connexion  with, 
Kinematograph  and  the  like  Apparatus.”  G.  Haydon  and  HaYDON  &t 
Urry,  Limited. 
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Prtnt- wa  shers. . -N  o.  22,938.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Print 

Washers.”  G.  T.  Harrison. 

Kinematographs.— No.  22,976.  “Improvements  in  Kinematographs.”  L. 
Reulos. 

Colour  Photography.  —  No.  23,011.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Photographing  and  Reproducing  Moving  or  Stationary  Objects  without 
or  with  Colours.”  E.  Hunt. 

Animated  Photography.— No.  23,055.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Exhibiting  Animated  Photographs.”  W.  Starlet  and  P.  Dingley. 

Photograph  Frames.— No.  23,097.  “An  Improved  Quadrant  Action  to  be 
applied  to  Reversible  Struts  for  the  Racks  of  Photograph  Frames, 
Mirrors,  and  all  Articles  requiring  a  Strut  for  Support.”  A.  Parkes 
and  J.  Steyskal. 

Cinematograph  Shutter.— No.  23,099.  “An  Improved  Automatic  Shutter 
to  Cinematographs  to  prevent  Accidents  by  Fire  to  Films.”  E. 
Holmes. 

Animated  Photography.— No.  23,130.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Representing  Life  Movements  by  means  of  Rapidly  Changing  Photo¬ 
graphic  Pictures.”  W.  F.  Stanley. 

Flash  Powder.— No.  23,277.  “An.  Improved  Method  and  Apparatus  for 
Igniting  Flash  Powder  as  used  in  Photography.”  E.  Debenham. 

Stands.— No.  23,297.  “  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Photographic 

Camera  Stands.”  J.  Frost. 

Kin  kt< 'graphs.  -No.  23,327.  “An  Improved  Driving  Mechanism  for 
Phonographs,  Kinetographs,  and  the  like.”  Complete  specification. 

©orrtjsjjomrnixe. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
j  correspondents. 

THE  FREE- PORTRAIT  SWINDLE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,—!  notice  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Palmer  in  your  last 
issue,  in  which  he  writes  favourably  of  the  “  Free-Portrait  Swindle.”  To 
my  mind  this  seems  to  be  a  never-ending  source  of  profit  to  those  who 
“run  it,”  and,  although  routed  out  of  different  towns  in  England,  I 
believe,  seems  to  have  the  knack  of  turning  up  somewhere  else.  Now  it 
comes  from  the  gay  city  of  Paris.  Recently  I  had  an  offer  to  enlarge  my 
portrait  gratis  from  this  city,  “just  to  advertise  their  work,  or  introduce 
it  to  this  particular  district.”  As  there  was  a  well-known  name  quoted 
as  having  received  one  of  their  free  enlargements,  &e.,  I  was  at  that  time 
innocently  led  to  believe  that  “  there  was  something  genuine  in  it,”  and 
handed  the  coupon  over  to  a  friend.  Result:  The  portrait  was  ready, 
carriage  would  be  8s.,  and  frame  an  extra  24s. 

In  these  days  of  enterprise  one  expects  a  lot  for  one’s  money,  with  the 
natural  result  of  generally  being  had  as  a  “  jay,”  which  is,  I  fancy,  the 
right  expression.  “Something  for  nothing”  has  always  been  a  dear 

way  of  buying,  and  I  suppose  always  will  be.  Better  go  to  the  D - you 

know  than  the  D — —  you  don’t  know.  Verb.  sap. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

12,  King  Edward- road,  Hackney ,  N.E.  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones. 

November  11,  1898. 

- - ♦- - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PATENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  notice  in  your  last  issue  that  Mr.  Watkins  again  puts 
nrward  his  views  with  regard  to  patents  and  patentees  in  opposition  to 
my  own.  As  he  raises  some  new  and  interesting  points,  I  will,  with 
four  permission  ,  deal  with  his  statements.  In  the  article,  “  Photography 
iy  Patent,”  I  did  not  enter  into  questions  of  “justice  to  the  inventor,” 
fcc. ,  but  took  the  more  commercial  side.  English  patent  law  takes  the 
same  standpoint,  that  is,  a  patent  is  nothing  beyond  a  grant  or  monopoly 
:rom  the  Crown  of  the  sole  right  to  make  and  sell  a  certain  article,  this 
icing  given  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  possession  of  an  invention  for  the 
public  good  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years.  The  right  to  trade  being  all  a 
latent  gives,  it  follows  that  only  one  patent  can  exist  in  any  subject, 
ind  that  to  grant  six  or  100  reduces  the  whole  thing  to  a  farce.  Trade 
loes  not  demand  these  numerous  patents,  and,  even  if  a  demand  is 
iroved,  the  practice  is  simply  a  ruinous  waste  of  wealth,  time,  and 
esourees. 

Turn  to  the  subject  of  photographic- exposure  shutters  and  hand 
:ameras,  and  here  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  the  position  as  “  one 
)hotographer  one  patent,”  so  fertile  is  the  ground.  Let  my  critic  devote 
i  month  to  reading  specifications  of  shutters  and  hand  cameras  and  he 
fill  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  ingenuity,  instead  of  being  a  rare 
•ossession  needing  encouragement,  is  quite  common  and  rather  requires 
ieing  brought  under  control.  In  the  present  state  of  the  patent  laws, 
here  is  nothing  to  prevent  there  being  500  or  5000  patents  dealing  with 
xposure  meters,  though  it  is  not  manifest  what  advantage  this  would 
10  to  photographic  commerce. 

Mr.  Watkins  Bas  used  the  word,  “piracy,”  and  on  this  point  our 
nain  difference  turns.  I  have  not  hinted  or  suggested  “  piracy  ”  on 


his  .part,  since  piracy  is  meaningless  to  me,  a  non-supporter  of  monopoly 
I  simply  reserve  my  judgment  as  to  the  originality  of  any  given  patent 
until  a  judge  and  jury,  or  some  acknowledged  body  of  experts,  have  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  matter.  At  present  the  decision  as  to  originality  is 
supported  by  the  private  judgment  of  the  patentee,  which  carri<  s  no 
more  weight  than  the  opinion  of  our  friend,  “  the  man  in  the  street.” 

Finally,  Mr.  Watkins  makes  a  definite  claim,  giving  a  comparison  as 
a  proof.  In  the  table  given,  Burton’s  figures  represent  relative  or 
absolute  exposures,  whereas  Mr.  Watkins’s  figures  are  merely  factors, 
which  required  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  seconds  a  sensitive 
paper  takes  to  darken  to  a  standard  before  they  can  compare  with 
Burton’s.  The  table  is  fallacious  and  proves  nothing.  Leon  Vidal  also 
in  his  little  work  deals  with  the  proper  position  to  hold  the  actinoineter, 
recommending  the  operator  to  turn  his  back  to  the  sunlight,  having  the 
actinometer  close  to  the  body  and  in  shadow.  All  down  the  years  this 
matter  has  been  quite  a  common  theme,  and  I  fail  to  see  in  what  the 
“  radical  change”  consists. 

I  might  enlarge  on  this  topic,  but,  having  given  a  list  of  original 
papers,  &c. ,  in  my  article,  I  leave  it  for  each  investigator  to  form  his 
own  opinion  on  that  material.  It  is  not  my  desire  or  intention  to 
dogmatise  on  a  question  which  belongs  largely  to  the  sphere  of  private 
judgment. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Watkins  will  complete  the  history  of  the  ex 
posure  meter  since  1890  by  adding  to  my  list  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  John  A.  R.ndall. 


ausHnerg  to  ©orngpottimus. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London.  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street ,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photograph  Registered  : — 

A  Wragg,  30,  Barscougfh-street,  Ormskirk. — Phologra^h  of  T7»os.  Coi  f  tt, 
champion  buck-jumper  of  the  world. 


L.  P.  C. — We  do  not  think  the  firm  liable  for  the  expense  yon  were  pit  to. 

W.  Perry. — Obviously  we  cannot  insert  your  letter.  Is  not  the  case  one  for 
legal  measures  ? 

Pyro. — We  do  not  answer  anonymous  inquirers.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  repeat  your  question  ;  we  will  then  endeavour  to  help  you. 

T.  Germain. — 1.  We  only  mention  such  photographs  as  are  registered  by 
ourselves.  2.  We  are  sorry  that  you  should  have  had  an  imperfect 
copy. 

Medringtons  (Limited). — So  far  as  we  can  see  you  have  absolutely  no  remedy. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  offer  any  suggestion  likely  to  help  you  in  the 
matter. 

An  Assistant. — The  work  is  very  good  ;  you  have  all  the  makings  of  a  high- 
class  photographer.  We  should  think  you  could  easily  command  a  salary 
of  21.  2s.  a  week. 

A.  N.  Orozle  — 1.  Some  trace  of  a  slightly  sensitive  salt  of  silver  must  have 
been  left  in  the  film  and  it  has  become  reduced  by  light.  2.  No;  there 
should  be  no  white  powder. 

W.  S.  Coppin. — We  do  not  answer  questions  through  the  post.  Send  us  the 
photographs  and  we  will  give  you  our  opinion.  Our  publi-hers  will 
effect  registration  for  you.  Send  them  three  prints  of  each  subject,  and 
one-and-sevenpence  for  each  registration. 

Dextrine  as  a  Mountant. — M.  W.  This  is  a  very  convenient  medium  for 
the  purpose,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended.  Commercial 
dextrine  is  invariably  acid,  and  therefore  is  not  suitable  for  mounting 
silver  prints  with,  because  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote 
fading. 

Faulty  Illumination. — C.  Cardbw.  The  appearance,  as  described,  is  caused 
by  the  source  of  light,  the  lime  not  bang  in  the  axis  of  the  optical 
system  of  the  lantern.  Move  the  light  about  until  au  even  disc  is 
obtained  on  the  screen.  That  is  best  judged  of  without  a  slide  in  the 
lantern. 

Undbr-exposure. — P.  R.  E.  If  the  plates  have  all  received  a  similar  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  one  sent,  they  a-e  much  under-expes.  d.  Instead  of  using 
pyro  soda  for  the  rest,  try  metol,  using  it  with  plenty  of  patience. 
With  that  and  care,  we  doubt  not  that  more  detail  may  be  brought  out 
than  in  the  negative  forwarded. 

Robinson. — A  difficult  thing  to  account  fcr.  If  the  heat  was  a  little  too 
great  and  concentrated  in  that  part  ofthe  negative,  that  might  cause  it ; 
the  gelatine  might  have  been  in  an  exceptionally  tender  state.  We 
know  of  no  reaction  between  the  film,  the  developing  and  washing 
solutions,  and  the  varnish,  which  would  cause  it.  Sorry  we  can  offer 
no  further  explanation. 

Faulty  Varnish. — R.  Genze  writes  :  "  I  made  up  some  varnish  according  to 
the  formula  No.  6  on  page  1031  of  the  Almanac,  and  made  it  strictly 
to  it.  When  applied  to  negatives,  sometimes  it  dries  and  sometimes  it 
does  not,  or,  if  it  does,  it  becomes  tacky  in  a  few  days  afterwards  '— If 
the  varnish  does  not  dry,  or  becomes  soft  afterwards,  it  shows  that 
there  is  hyposulphite  left  in  the  .film  through  insufficient  washing. 
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'HOGS. — Perfectly  prscticabl  ;  capital  results  are  produced  by  the  light.  Wo 
have  published  several  articles  on  the  subject,  to  which  we  refer  you. 
Messrs.  Tnorne  &  Huddle,  makers  of  the  Incanto  apparatus,  New 
Tothill-street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  will  also  give  you  information. 
Better  write  them. 

American  Views.— G.  BlackaLL  asks  :  “  Can  you  let  me  know  where  I  can 
obtain  views  of  America,  including  New  York  and  Chicago,  besides  the 
Photocrom  Company  ?  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  supply  me 
the  information.  I  shall  not  want  a  quantity,  but  one  of  each  view  I 
order.”_ Wo  do  not  know  wh  re  they  are  to  be  obtained  in  England, 
unless  they  can  be  had  from  such  houses  as  Wilson  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  or 
Valentine,  of  Dundee.  Communicate  with  those  firms. 

Enamelling.— C.  Gorham  asks  :  “  Will  you  p’ease  tell  me  how  the  enclosed 
photograph  is  enamelled  ?  I  may  tell  you  I  have  just  invested  in  roller 
burnisher  with  heating  apparatus,  and  am  anxious  to  know  how  the 
ename'ling  is  done,  as  professionals  appear  to  avoid  letting  me  into  the 
secret.”— The  glossy  surface  of  the  print  is  obtained  by  simplv 
squeegeeirg  the  print  upon  a  glass,  or  ferrotype,  plate  and  allowing  it 
to  dry  upon  it.  When  stripped,  off,  the  prints  have  the  gloss  of  that 
sent. 

'Cbtst  leums. — Crystoleum  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  which  is 
the  best  paper  to  use  for  prints  for  crystoleum  work  ?  I  have  done 
some  prints  for  customers  on  albumenised  paper,  and  they  say  that 
they  do  not  take  the  colours  as  well  as  the  prints  they  purchase  from 
the  picture  dealers.” — The  prints  generally  used  for  this  work  are  those 
on  albumen  paper,  and  it  i=  very  probable  that  those  purchased  from 
the  picture  dealers  are  also  on  that  paper.  Possibly  a  wash  of  very 
diluted  oxgall  (the  prepared  oxgall  of  the  artist’s  colourman)  will  cause 
the  prints  to  take  the  colour  better. 

-Factory  Act  — H.  B.  is  a  photographic  view  publisher  employing  about 
a  dozen  hands,  men,  wonun,  and  boys — -they  work  9|  hours  per  dry, 
from  9  a.m.  until  8pm.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half-an-hour  for 
tea,  with  the  exception  of  Saturdays,  when  they  leave  at  5  p.m  — - 

1.  Does  this  come  under  the  Factory  Act  ?  2.  What  are  the  working 

hours  specified  in  the  Act  ?  3.  Should  the  employes  be  paid  for  bank 
holidays  ?” — In  reply,  1.  Yes,  2.  Better  get  an  abstract  of  the  Act  from 
the  Inspector  of  Factories  in  your  district.  That  will  give  the  particulars 
and  many  others  that  will  be  useful.  3.  Yes,  if  they  are  weekly 
servants. 

Process  Blocks. — Ferrtjm  says  :  “We  have  been  asked  to  reproduce  some 
black  and  white  drawings  for  printing  in  a  book  which  is  to  b  •  produced 
shortly  in  this  district.  The  work  we  have  done  hitherto  has  all  been 
inlaglio  engraving,  and  we  should  be  glad  therefore  if  you  would  let 
us  know  what  is  the  best  method  of  making  blocks  for  black  and  white 
work,  and  what  is  the  best  book  published  on  the  subject  ?  We 
presume  some  processes  are  more  easily  learnt,  and  require  less  out¬ 
lay  for  apparatus,  &c\,  than  others.  We  should  like  to  go  in  for  one 
of  these— other  things  being  nearly  equal.” — Wilkinson’s  book,  which 
may  be  had  through  Penrose  &  Co.,  Upper  Baker-street,  Lloyd  square, 
W.C.,  will  g:ve  the  information  desired. 

E  larging  with  Lantern.— T.  Wright  says  :  “I  have  a  lantern  with  three- 
wick  lamp,  and  the  picture  it  gives  on  a  six-fcot  screen  is  all  that  can 
be  desired,  it  is  as  sharp  as  possible  ;  but,  when  I  try  to  take  an 
enlargement  with  it  from  a  negative,  the  same  size  as  a  lantern  slide, 
on  lfixl2  bromide  papr,  I  cannot  get  a  sharp  picture.  The  image 
seems  p  -rfectly  sharp  when  focussed,  but  when  developed  it  is  all  out 
o°  focus.  ” — The  lack  of  sharpness  is  due  to  the  objective  not  having  its 
chemical  and  visual  foci  coincident.  That  is  the  case  with  many  lantern 
objectives.  Indeed  the  best,  purposely,  have  not.  Sharp  enlargements 
may,  however,  be  obtained  by  making  the  necessary  correction  after 
the  image  is  focussed.  The  distance  required  can  only  be  determined 
by  experiment. 

Electric  Light. — Electric  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  give  us  through 
your  valuabl  •  pa,per,  the  following  Information.  In  fitting  up  a  studio 
with  electric  light,  size  of  studio  about  seven  yards  long  and  five  yards 
wide,  what  candle  power  is  necessary  to  photograph  a  bust  and 
three-quarter  figure,  and  who  would  you  recommend  to  fit  the  same 
and  the  amount  about  what  it  would  cost  to  complete,  only  on  a 
cheap  principle,  not  of  elaborate  maghogany  fixtures,  but  cheap  and 
practicable.  I  may  say  the  mains  are  close  at  hand.”— A  light  of  from 
5000  to  8000  candle  power  will  enable  portraits  to  be  taken  with  a  brief 
exposure  ?  Of  course,  a  smaller  light  may  be  used  by  giving  a  longer 
exposure.  Messrs.  Gwynne  &  Co.,  Brook-street,  Holborn,  make  a 
--peciality  of  electric  lighting  for  photographic  purposes,  and  will  for¬ 
ward  price  lists  on  application.  We  should  recommend  you  to  write 
lor  one.  A  local  electrician  can  lay  the  current  on  from  the  mains  to 
the  lamp. 

Srruio  — Ali'Ua  writes  :  “Enclosed  is  a  plan  of  studio  according  to  your 
suggestions,  which  I  got  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  would  like  to  know. 
1  If  it  is  exactly  what  you  meant  as  regards  measurements  ?  2.  Would 
it  be  any  advantage  to  have  the  sides  eight  feet  high  and  thirteen  and  a 
feet  ridges  ?  3.  Is  this  size  of  studio  large  enough  for  all-round 
pm  i-  tonal  work  ?  4.  What  would  be  the  l.-ngth  and  width  of  the 
smallest  dz  d  studio  in  which  cabinet  groups  could  be  photographed  ? 
■  >.  Are  the  ready-made  studios  now  in  the  market  of  any  use  for  pro¬ 
fessional  work;  if  not,  where  could  I  obtain  information  on  studio 
building  ?  "—In  reply :  1.  Yes,  the  design  is  good.  2.  Yes,  it  would  be 
a  still  greater  advantage  to  have  both  a  further  six  inches  higher.  3. 
Yes,  hut  if  sp  ce  will  .dlow,  three  or  four  feet  longer  would  often  be  a 
convenience  in  taking  groups.  4.  That  would  entirely  depend  upon 
the  number  in  the  groups  and  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used.  5.  We 
think  so.  Mr.  BoL  's  werk,  published  by  Marion  &  Co.,  is  a  good 
one  on  the  subject. 


Hiram  asks  :  “  Is  persulphate  of  ammonia  the  same  thing  as  proto -sulphate  of 
ammonia?  2.  Where  can  I  get  it?  My  dealer  never  heard  of  it." — 

In  reply  :  1.  No.  2.  Fuerst  Brothers,  17,  Philpot-lane,  E.C. 

Collodio- chloride.  — E.  P.  writes  :  “1.  Do  you  consider  collodio-chioride 
satisfactory  ?  I  am  asking  because  several  writers  in  your  paper  infer 
that  it  is  not  lasting  Should  not  white,  mauve,  or  pink  paper  be  as  pirma- 
ment  as  gelatino-chloride,  if  coated  by  a  well-kuowu  firm,  ami  fixed, 
and  thoroughly  washed  ?  2.  When  fixing  a  batch,  suddenly  the  prints 
turned  a  dirty  yellow  (they  were  toned,  to  a  deep  blue),  and  thinking  it 
was  caused  by  acidity  in  the  hypo,  I  lifted  them  to  one  side  previous  to 
adding  ammonia.  Unfortunately  the  bottle  slipped,  and  nearly  an 
ounce  must  have  run  into  the  (60  ounces)  solution.  Insteal  of  spoiling 
the  colour  of  the  prints,  it  improved  them.  How  do  you  think  they 
will  last  ?  and  what  colour  paper  is  the  best  to  use  ?  The  ordinary  thin 
paper  is  less  likely  to  crack  and  more  expensive,  therefore  should  think 
it  would  be  more  permanent.” — 1.  Collodio-chioride  is  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  and  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  of  the  silver  processes.  2. 
The  ammonia  would  not  interfere  with  the  permanence  of  the  prints. 
They  should  not,  however,  have  turned  yellow  in  the  first  instance. 
The  cause  of  their  doing  so  may  have  had  an  influence  on  their  stability. 
The  colour  of  the  paper  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  does  not  affect 
stability. 

Mounting  and  a  (?)  Complaint—  F.  E.  G.  writes  :  “  1.  About  October  24  I 
wrote  you  re  collodion.  In  your  issue  of  October  28  you  acknowledged 
receipt,  and  said  it  would  appear  in  next,  but,  after  waiting  another 
week,  it  still  did  not  appear  ;  in  fact,  the  information  asked  for  is  now  no 
longer  required.  2.  Kindly  inform  me  through  your  next  where  I  can 
get  full  particulars  for  ‘dry  mounting’  by  means  of  roller  passed  over, 
say,  half  a  dozen  at  once.  I  understand  it  is  a  sp  cial  mountant,  which 
is  brushed  a  day  or  two  before  on  the  mounts  ;  when  the  print  is  ready 
the  mount  is  merely  damped  with  a  sponge,  the  print  Lid  on  in  correct 
position,  a  heavy  roller  pass.d  over  it,  and  it  is  then  finished.” — 1.  Had 
our  correspondent  taken  tha  trouble  to  look  through  the  Answers  in 
the  number  in  which  the  rep’y  was  promised,  namely,  November  4,  he 
would  find  his  query  was  replied  to  very  fully.  It  would  seem  that  he 
was  not  much  inteiested  in  his  question  if  he  did  not  look  for  the  reply. 

2.  The  best  method  of  dry  mounting  that  we  know  of  is  that  of  Mr. 
Cowan.  The  backs  of  the  prints  are  coated  with  starch  pas‘e  and 
allowed  to  dry.  They  are  then  trimmed.  The  faces  of  the  mounts  are 
then  moistened  with  a  sponge,  and  the  print  and  mount  passed  through 
the  rolling  press.  This  secures  perfect  adhesion.  Other  cements  may 
be  used  instead  of  starch. 

Enlarging— Disco  says :  “I  have  a  quarter-plate  (five  and  a  half  inches) Beck 
autograph  rapid  rectilinear  lens  and  a  seven  and  a  half  inches  Cooke  Lns, 
and  a  few  negatives  taken  with  each  which  I  should  like  to  enlarge. 
The  time  I  have  left  for  photography  being  limited,  I  do  not  want  to 
invest  too  much  money  on  apparatus  I  can  rarely  use,  hence  my  queries. 

I  shall  probably  be  compelled  to  decide  on  an  enlarging  lantern  as 
against  a  daylight  enlarger  unless  you  strongly  advise  otherwise,  my 
daylight  hours,  holidays  excepted,  being  otherwise  filled.  1.  Can  I  get 
a  lantern  suitable  for  enlarging  by  gas  or  acetylene  and  projecting  slides  ? 

2.  For  enlarging,  would  the  lens  (as  above)  with  which  the  negative  was 
taken  be  suitable  as  an  objective,  or  must  I  get  another  lens  ?  3.  What 
would  the  limit  of  size  of  enlargement  be  in  each  case  presuming  a  sharp 
negative?  4.  Would  the  Cooke  lens  be  suitable  for  projecting  up  to  a 
ten  or  twelve  feet  disc,  or  is  a  special  objective  required  ?  5.  Would 
there  be  any  danger  (from  heat  or  otherwise)  to  the  lens  by  so  using  it 
for  enlarging  projecting  ?” — 1.  Yes.  If  gas  be  used,  better  have  an 
incandescent  burner.  2.  Yes,  but  it  would  be  better  to  use  the  objective 
with  which  the  lantern  is  fitted,  as  it  will  require  shorter  exposure.  3. 
Size  unlimited  ;  but,  of  course,  the  larger  it  is  the  greater  will  be  toe 
reduction  of  light.  4.  Yes,  but  the  light  will  not  be  so  good  as  with  the 
regular  objective.  5.  No. 

Lenses. -Snap-shot  asks  :  “  Would  you  kindly  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  in  your  paper  ?  1.  If  a  5-mch  lens  and  a  6-inch  lens  are  both  put 
at  infinity  focus,  will  all  objects  beyond,  say,  15  feet  (with  5-inch  lens) 
and,  say,  20  feet  (with  6-inch),  using,  say,  /-16,  be  equally  sharp  in 
both  cases  ?  2.  All  things  being  equal  (except  lenses),  how  much  larger 
will  an  object  be  on  the  ground  glass  with  a  6-inch  lens  compared  with 
a  5-inch  ?  3.  If  a  of  a  second  was  exactly  the  right  exposure  with 
a  5-inch  lens,  would  it  be  necessary  to  give  a  longer  exposure  with  a 
6-inch  to  get  practically  as  good  a  result;  and  how  much  longer? 

4.  With  a  6-inch  lens,  if  of  a  second  was  sufficient  with /- 8  how 
much  slower  would  I  have  to  work  the  shutter  when  using  /IDS  and 
/-16  ?  5.  My  reasons  for  troubling  you  are  that  nine -tenths  of  my  work 
is  marine  photography,  often  from  small  boats  on  rough  days,  and  I 
have  nearly  always  got  sharp  pictures  with  a  quarter-plate  fixed- 
focus  camera ;  but  this  year  I  tried  a  5  x  4  focussing  camera, 
but  could  never  get  sharp  pictures,  at  least,  I  did  not  seem  to 
get  the  same  depth  of  focus,  although  I  put  the  lens  at  the  in¬ 
finity  focus,  as  g'ven  in  the  table  at  the  end  ot  your  Annual.  6.  I  am 
therefore  thinking  of  getting  a  5  x  4  magazine  camera  built,  with  fixed  i 
focus  and  a  Thornton-Pickard  Sp  -cial  Shutter,  but  I  don’t  know  if  a 
fixed  focus  will  work,  i.e.,  if  I  can  g>t  the  same  depth  of  focus  beyond 
a  certain  point.”— In  reply:  1.  Yts.  %.  Roughly,  about  one-fifth. 

3.  If  both  lenses  are  used  with  apertures  of  the  same  ratios,  the  exposure 
will  be  the  same.  4.  The  /- 11  3  would  require  double  the  exposure,  and 
the  /-16  four  times.  5.  Supposing  the  two  lenses  were  of  equal  merit, 
there  should  be  no  difference  if  they  are  sharply  focussed.  6.  The  fixed 
focus  will  do  for  all  objects  beyond  a  certain  distance;  if  that  be  the 
infinity  distance,  all  things  beyond  it  will  be  in  focus. 


%*  Many  answers  to  correspondents  and  other  matter  are  unavoidably  held 
over  till  next  week. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Who  shall  say  that  the  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  lectures  do 
not  promise  to  prove  useful?  We  have  already  had  a  com¬ 
munication  from  an  amateur,  evidently  in  the  earliest  and 
enthusiastic  but— well,  innccent  stage,  saying  that  he  is 
doubtful  about  the  exact  focal  length  of  his  quarter-plate 
rapid  rectilinear,  and  asking  if  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmejer’s  foco- 
meter  can  be  purchased  ;  and,  if  so,  if  it  is  very  expensive  ? 
This  reminds  us  of  a  story  told  by  an  amateur,  now  of  a  good 
many  years’  experience,  anent  his  own  very  early  experiments. 
Of  course,  he  must  construct  his  own  lens  ;  so,  having  procured 
the  glass  at  great  expense,  and  calculated  the  curves  with  a 
still  greater  amount  of  trouble,  to  make  sure  all  was  right 
before  commencing  to  spoil  his  glass  and  his  calculations,  he 
wrote  to  an  eminent  optician  for  advice,  sending  a  diagram  of 
the  proposed  lens  and  the  curves  as  calculated.  The  great 
man  replied  very  kindly,  pointing  out  that  he  had  omitted  to 
mention  the  refractive  indices  of  his  glass,  and  advising  him 
that  he  would  find  it  probably  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  and 
-certainly  get  a  better  result,  if  he  'purchased  his  lens  instead  of 
making  it.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  gentle  hint,  our  friend 
replied  that,  in  his  case,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  cost,  but  the 
love  of  experiment,  that  prompted  him  in  his  effoit ;  that  the 


glass  was  Chance’s,  but  he  did  not  know  its  exact  refractive 
index.  To  which  the  reply  came  that,  the  “  Indices  of  refrac¬ 
tion  being  unknown,  the  curvature  would  be  of  little  impor 
tance ;  probably  the  curves  proposed  would  answer  as  well  as 
any  others  for  the  experiment ;  ”  and,  as  our  friend  says,  pro¬ 
bably  they  would,  but  the  lens  never  got  finished. 

*  *  * 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  omission  made  in  the 
description  of  the  fine  focussing  screen  in  our  last  issue.  It  is 
that,  when  a  clear  opening  is  required  for  “  critical  ”  focussing, 
one  or  more  apertures  in  suitable  positions  cm  easily  be  cut  in 
the  celluloid.  We  had  intended  referring  to  this  convenience, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  a  more  accurate  adjustment  of  a  high- 
power  magnifier  is  obtainable  by  focussing  the  celluloid  surface 
than  by  the  usual  plan  of  scratching  the  surface  of  the  glass 
with  a  diamond  and  filling  the  scratch  with  colour. 

*  *  * 

A  friend,  writing  in  connexion  with  our  remarks  on  the  ’ 
Bennetto  colour  process  last  week,  points  out  that  a  method 
of  colour  printing  in  one  working  that  is  being  “  boomed  ”  on 
the  Continent  is  more  than  twenty  years  old,  at  least  in  the 
general  idea.  The  precise  details  have  not  been  published, 
but  the  printing  surface  is  formed  by  building  up  a  slab  of 
coloured  material  while  in  a  plastic  condition,  the  different 
colours  occupying  the  positions  required  in  the  picture,  and 
from  this  slab,  when  finished,  the  proofs  are  pulled.  We 
repeat  that  details  of  working  are  wanting,  but  the  process 
on  the  surface  looks  as  if  either  it  is  a  very  difficult  one  to 
work  or  else  very  crude  in  its  results.  But  our  correspondent 
says  that  twenty  years  ago  or  more  a  process  was  exploited 
in  which  a  Woodburytype  or  carbon  transparency  was  backed 
up  with  a  roughly  coloured  backing  of  paper,  and  the  method 
by  which  the  backing  was  coloured  was  precisely  that  described. 
He  states  that  somewhere  amongst  his  lares  et  penates  he  has 
one  of  the  finished  pictures,  as  well  as  the  transparency  and 
backing  detached. 

*  *  ■* 

In  connexion  wfith  the  Fellowship  scheme  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  the  Council  of  the  Society,  having  learnt  that 
some  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  method  of  election  of 
Fellows  and  the  nature  of  the  qualifications  demanded,  has 
asked  us  to  make  public  the  following  information  on  the 
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subject : — Applications  are  only  received  on  the  forms  provided, 
which  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Society’s  Offices, 
12,  Hanover-sqnare,  W.,  and  all  applicants  must  be  members  of 
the  Society.  All  applications  are  submitted  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Council,  who  investigate  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates 
and  report  to  the  Council  thereon,  giving  their  reasons  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  recommended  that  the  application  be  agreed 
to.  The  Council  deliberate  upon  the  applications  at  one 
meeting  and  vote  upon  them  at  the  next,  a  majority  of  three- 
fourths  of  those  present  being  necessary  to  secure  the  admission 
of  any  candidate.  The  Committee  meets  four  times  in  each 
year.  The  next  meeting  will  be  early  in  December,  and  all 
applications  for  that  meeting  must  be  received  by  December  1. 
No  decision  on  such  applications  will  be  given  before  January  11, 
1899. 

*  *  * 

The  announcement  of  the  movement  in  the  direction  of 
securing  a  permanent  home  for  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
has  brought  us  a  number  of  letters  couched  in  more  or  less 
congratulatory  terms,  and  containing  a  variety  of  suggestions) 
some  palpably  impracticable,  others  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  carried  out  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  desirability  of  forming  a  permanent  museum  or  collection 
of  objects  of  interest  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  specimens,  as 
well  as  of  portraits  of  individuals  identified  with  the  history  of 
photography. 

*  *  * 

One  correspondent,  writing  of  the  proposed  holding  of  the 
“  one-man”  exhibitions  in  the  new  rooms,  asks  if  “  the  one-man- 
show  business  is  not  quite  sufficiently  done  in  instalments 
spread  over  the  exhibitions  of  the  year,  Instead  of  collecting 
together  the  whole  of  an  individual’s  delinquencies  and  in¬ 
flicting  them  all  at  once  on  an  already  suffering  public.”  He 
further  says :  “it  is  quite  sufficiently  exasperating,  attracted 
by  a  fancy  title  in  the  catalogue,  to  find  oneself,  after  hunting 
out  the  picture,  face  to  face  only  with  one  more  of  the  eternal 
‘  mud  bank,’  or  birch  and  bracken,  or  sloppy  street  and  dripping 
‘gamp,’  or  amemic  female  ‘studies’  that  constitute  the  modem 
‘  one  man,’  without  being  asked  to  face  a  whole  room  full  of 
them  at  once.  Time  was — and  that  not  so  long  since — 
when  a  one-man  show  possessed  some  little  variety,  and  might 
be  really  attractive;  but,  for  the  present,  at  least  those  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  prevail.  Until  they  do  come  in  again,  for  good¬ 
ness  sake  let  us  stick  to  a  mixture  of  ‘  high  art  ’  and  the  usual 
thing,  even  if  the  latter  be  only  measured  in  varying  grades  of 
mediocrity.  There  are  many  people  who  prefer  a  ‘  high  artis¬ 
tically  ’  bad  genuine  photograph  to  the  best  of  the  ‘  fake¬ 
ments  ’  that  pass  muster  nowadays.” 

*  *  * 

Our  correspondent  is  evidently  not  in  complete  sympathy 
with  modern  art  as  exemplified  by  the  Raders  of  photographic 
fashions  ;  but,  setting  on  one  side  altogether  the  question  of 
whether  the  tendencies  of  to-day  are  in  a  good  or  a  vicious 
direction,  thtre  still  remains  something  to  be  said  against  the 
principle  of  the  one-man  show  when  applied  to  the  works  of 
the  ultra-apostles  of  nineteenth-century  photographic  art,  or  at 
least  to  many  of  them.  Of  course,  such  a  collection,  which 
originated,  by  the  way,  with  our  brothers  of  the  brush,  is 
always  open  to  some  extent  to  the  charge  of  sameness.  In  the 


case  of  a  painter,  however,  it  is  usually  a  sameness  of  style  only, 
and  seldom  or  never  a  slavish  repetition  of  subject,  a  monoton¬ 
ous  system  of  parody  or  paraphrase.  Taking  hap-hazard,  as 
they  occur  to  us,  the  names  of  a  few  modern  or  recent  painters 
who  have  a  “  style  ”  all  their  own,  there  is  not  one  whose 
collected  works  might  not  safely  be  brought  together  without 
the  least  danger  of  their  fatiguing  the  eye  or  exhausting  the 
patience  by  their  sameness  of  subject  or  repetition  of  theme. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  sea  pieces  of  J.  C.  Hook ;  and  these  per¬ 
haps  are  the  only  ones  that,  by  their  mannerism  of  colour,  the 
exaggerated  blueness  of  their  water  and  skies,  might  possibly 
cause  a  feeling  of  worry ;  but  they  present  sufficient  variety 
of  subject  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  Take,  among  land¬ 
scapists,  Vicat  Cole,  B.  W.  Leader,  Keeley  Halleswell,  Peter 
Graham,  John  MacWhirter,  to  select  a  few  whose  styles  are  as 
widely  removed  as  possible,  though  their  individual  productions 
could  be  picked  out  with  almost  unerring  certainty  from  a 
miscellaneous  collection,  each  or  any  of  them  would  mak-^  a  one- 
man  show  that  would  prove  an  interesting  lesson  in  the  choice 
and  variety  of  subject. 

*  *  * 

Then,  among  figure-painters,  we  need  only  mention  Leighton, 
Millais,  Tadema,  or,  going  further  back,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
and  Romney,  to  prove  that  individuality  of  style  in  painting 
does  not  cover  slavish  sameness  in  subject  or  treatment. 
But  the  charge  against  the  modern  photographer  is,  that  he 
not  only  fetters  himself  with  certain  rules  of  light  and  shade, 
and  exposure  and  want  of  detail,  or  as  he  calls  it,  “  breadth,” 
but  repeats  himself  over  and  over  aga:n  with  precisely  the 
same  class  of  subject.  Of  course  we  know  it  must  be  difficult 
to  apply  precisely  the  same  rules  that  work  well  with  mud 
banks  to,  say,  “birch  and  bracken,”  though  possibly  they 
might  work  rather  more  smoothly  with  sloppy  pavements;  but 
the  “  artist  ”  should  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of 
his  “  art,”  to  step  beyond  its  so-called  “  limitations,”  and  then 
he  might  be  fit  for  “one-man”  shows.  We  believe  this  is 
what  he  professes  to  be  aiming  at,  but  he  has  a  lot  to  do  yet 
before  he  can  claim  success. 

*  *  * 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  form  a  permanent  museum, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  space  at  disposal  is  not  sufficient  to 
allow  of  much  being  done  in  this  direction,  however  desirable 
an  object  it  may  be.  Last  year’s  Historical  Collection  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  showed  how  much  there  is  in  connexion  with 
photography  that  is  already  interesting  from  its  very  obsolete¬ 
ness.  Half  a  century  has  witnessed  the  birth,  growth,  decay, 
and  death  of  innumerable  processes,  and  their  passage  into 
oblivion  is  but  a  question  of  time.  Now,  while  the  records 
still  exist,  while  specimens  and  even  portions  of  the  machinery 
of  production  are  still  obtainable,  is  the  time  to  do  something 
to  save  the  first  stages  of  photography  from  passing  away 
from  memory  altogether.  Now,  too,  is  the  time  to  save,  if 
possible,  for  posterity  the  portraits  of  those  who  assisted  at 
the  birth  and  in  the  development  of  the  science  ;  but  whether 
that  something  is  possible  in  Russell-square  remains  to  be  seen. 

■*  *  * 

We  understand  from  an  authoritative  source  that  the  issue 
of  both  ordinary  and  preference  shares  in  Kodak  (Limited)  was 
largely  over- subscribed.  Although  the  list  of  applications  did 
not  close  until  Wednesday  evening,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
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letters  of  allotment  and  regret  were  posted  on  Thursday  night. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  a  large  and  organized  extra  staff  of 
clerks,  and  is  probably  a  record  in  the  history  of  such  matters. 
The  business  of  the  Company,  we  are  informed,  is  prospering 
even  more  greatly  in  this  year  than  in  previous  years,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  combined  businesses  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1898  are  stated  to  show  a  profit  nearly  approaching 
200,00(E.  This  is  considerably  more  than  the  profit  for  the 
whole  of  1897. 


NEW  USES  FOR  OLD  SHELLAC. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  all-round  varnish  than 
that  made  by  dissolving  a  quantity  of  mixed  white  and  orange 
shellac  in  methylated  spirit.  It  dries  bright  and  hard,  and 
resists  the  wear  and  tear  of  printing  well,  while  shellac,  however, 
except  in  large  centres,  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  in  consequence 
is  usually  bought,  when  the  opportunity  occurs,  in  larger 
quantity  than  is  needed  for  current  requirements.  Any  over¬ 
plus  Is  best  stored  by  keeping  it  in  a  jug  or  jar  large  enough 
to  permit  the  lac  being  entirely  covered  with  water.  It  will 
keep  thus  protected  for  a  long  time,  but  if  neglected  or  the 
water  allowed  to  evaporate,  or  not  stored  in  water  at  all,  it  will 
gradually  become  insoluble.  Some  who  are  unaware  of  this 
property  of  white  lac  probably  purchase  a  sample  already  in¬ 
soluble,  and  when  they  place  it  in  the  spirit  along  with  the 
orange  lac  do  not  discover  the  fact,  and,  finding  the  addition  use¬ 
less,  throw  up  the  varnish-making  in  disgust ;  and  others  who 
discover  the  gradual  approach  of  Insolubility  are  annoyed  at  the 
loss. 

Then,  again,  those  accustomed  to  the  vagaries  of  the  shellacs, 
white  or  coloured,  have  an  intense  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at 
the  large  amount  of  waste  caused  through  the  flocculent 
matter  insoluble  in  spirits  of  wine  which  takes  up  so  large  a 
space  and  renders  useless  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  liquid 
mixture  ;  the  dregs  will  not  settle,  and  the  attempt  to  filter  leads 
to  clogging  up  the  pores  of  the  filter  paper  and  great  loss  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  We  believe  there  is  on  the 
market  another  kind  of  white  lac  quite  different  to  the  English 
make,  exceedingly  soluble.  Were  it  almost  entirely  soluble,  it 
would  be  cheap  at  double  the  ordinary  price,  by  reason,  firstly, 
of  the  whole  quantity  being  available,  loss  being  thus  avoided 
both  in  resin  and  spirit,  the  latter  not  being  wasted  through 
being  inseparable  from  the  insoluble  marc.  Many  remedies 
have  been  proposed  for  getting  rid  of  the  deposit  :  some  recom¬ 
mend  the  addition  of  ch-tlk,  while  others  state  the  advantages 
to  be  had  from  the  addition  of  u  petroleum  ether,”  which  is 
supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  taking  up  the  more  waxlike 
constituents  of  the  lac,  leaving  behind  a  clear  liquid  separate 
from  the  rest.  Some  years  since  we  made  a  large  number  of 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  went  to  prove  the  entire  use- 
lessmss  of  this  method. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  position  that  there  are  two  waste 
products  in  connxion  with  the  lac — the  insoluble  lumps  of  the 
resinous  matter,  and  the  thick  cream  of  insoluble  shellac 
residue  and  methylated  spirit.  What  use  can  be  made  of 
them1?  We  have  learnt  of  a  very  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
former  part  of  the  query  fr  >m  a  correspondent.  He  found  it 
an  excellent  sealing  wax  in  the  following  way.  One  p  >und  of  the 
waste  lac  and  half  a  pound  of  common  resin  are  melted  together 
in  an  earthenware  pipkn,  and  stirred  with  a  wooden  rod  till 
well  mixed.  The  melted  product  is  then  poured  into  water 


and  kneaded  and  pressed  into  sticks  before  it  has  become  hard. 
In  this  state  it  forms  a  splendid  wax  for  sealing  parcels,  being 
far  superior  to  the  ordinary  third-rate  “  sealing-wax  ”  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  sells  from  a  shilling  to  eighteenpence  a  pound. 
As  a  parcel  wax  or  occasional  cement  its  dull  colour  is  unob¬ 
jectionable  ;  but,  if  it  be  wished  to  make  it  available  for 
ordinary  sealing-wax  purposes  also,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
mix  with  it,  while  in  the  molten  condition,  a  certain  quantity 
of  vermilion,  say  about  six  ounces  (previously  well  freed  from 
lumps)  to  the  pound  of  lac  mixture,  and  stir  well  till  the 
mixture  begins  to  thicken.  There  is  then  obtained  an  article 
equal  to  what  would  cost  4s.  per  pound  at  the  stationer’s,  and 
of  very  fine  colour,  owing  to  the  freedom  from  colour  of  the 
lac  itself.  With  regard  to  the  large  quantity  of  waste  dregs 
from  varnish-making,  this  makes  an  excellent  basis  for  thick 
shellac  varnish,  a  liquid  which  ought  to  be  on  the  shelves  of 
every  photographer,  its  uses  being  almost  innumerable.  To 
make  this,  a  wide-mouthed  bottle — for  example,  an  old  pyro 
bottle — should  be  taken(  and  three  parts  filled  with  flakes  of 
ordinary  orange  lac.  A  wooden  stirrer  should  be  put  in  the 
bottle,  and  the  whole  periodically  stirred  till  all  is  dissolved. 
For  all  kinds  of  purposes  and  emergencies  it  is  invaluable.  Set 
down  with  spirit  and  a  little  lamp  black  added,  it  forms  an  excel¬ 
lent  dead  black  varnish.  Where  wet  plates  are  used,  the  inside 
of  the  dark  slide  should  be  periodically  coated  with  it ;  nothing 
is  so  good  a  preventive  of  stains.  For  leaky  glass-b  fftomed 
dishes  it  is  very  useful ;  the  inner  corners  and  angles  should 
be  well  coated  two  or  three  times  in  succession.  For  home¬ 
made  trays  of  cardboard,  three  or  four  coatings,  each  well  dried 
before  the  application  of  the  next,  it  is  admirable,  forming  a 
damp-proof  dish,  capable  of  excellent  service.  For  varnishing 
printing  frames,  two  or  three  coats,  put  on  on  successive  days, 
give  a  surface  almost  equal  to  French  polish,  especially  if, 
when  the  last  coat  is  well  hardened,  it  is  first  rubbed  down 
with  fine  glass  paper  before  the  final  coating  is  laid  on.  These 
examples  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  uses  for  such  a  varnish,  but 
our  purpose  will  have  been  served  if  we  have  shown  how  to 
turn  to  real  use  a  hitherto  wasted  product,  even  though  it  be 
of  slight  pecuniary  importance. 


Acetylene  Notes.— As  a  contrast  to  the  British  system  of 
dealing  with  acetylene,  we  may  point  to  the  encouragement  its 
manufacture  receives  on  the  Continent.  Here  there  are  all  kinds  of 
vexatious  restrictions  on  its  use  and  production,  and  on  the  storage 
of  the  needful  carbide  ;  there  the  demand  is  so  great  that  the 
Schuckert  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company  combination  have 
under  their  control  manufactories  with  power  to  turn  out  annually 
twenty  thousand  tons  (metric  measure)  of  carbide,  from  which 
two  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  would  be  obtainable  ;  also 
“  they  manage  those  things  better  in  France,”  for  there  we  read 
of  two  small  towns  being  lighted  wholly  by  means  of  this 
illuminant. 


There  has  not.  been  auy  new  legislation  for  twelve  months  oa  the 
subject  of  acetylene,  but  an  Ord^r  in  Council  has  been  issued 
(No.  17),  under  Section  104  of  the  Explosives  Act,  which  places 
acetylene,  when  in  the  liquid  state  or  subject  to  a  certain  pressure, 
on  the  list  of  explosives  under  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 


Cinematograph  and  Similar  Entertainments.— In 

our  last  issue  we  gave  the  principal  regulations  laid  d  >wn  by  the 
London  County  Council  with  reference  to  the  use  of  cinematograph 
apparatus  on  premises  licensed  by  the  Council,  aad  no  doubt  similar 
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ones  will  be  adopted  by  other  County  Councils.  The  last  of  these 
is,  no  doubt,  the  most  important  of  all,  namely,  that  “  the  licensees 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  employment  of  competent,  experi¬ 
enced,  and  trustworthy  operators,  and  shall  be  prepared  at  any  time 
to  supply  the  Council  with  satisfactory  credentials  in  this  respect.’’ 
Now,  this  regulation,  if  strictly  enforced,  would  really  render  all  the 
others  unnecessary.  Cinematograph  entertainments  are  given  month 
after  month  and  no  accident  whatever  has  resulted,  but  they  are 
given  by  operators  who  know  their  business,  and  the  nature  of  the 
material,  as  well  as  the  apparatus,  with  which  they  are  dealing. 
Wheu  an  accident  happens,  and  unfortunately  for  the  cinematograph 
there  have  been  several  lately,  it  has  generally  been  traced  either  to 
the  incompetency,  or  the  carelessness,  of  the  operator.  The  lament¬ 
able  affair  in  the  Paris  Bazaar,  so  frequently  quoted  in  the  lay  press, 
is  a  case  in  point.  _  _ _ 

T  i  [  k  London  County  Council  are  not  to  be  condemned,  as  some 
would  condemn  it,  in  its  attempt  to  safeguard  the  public,  yet  how 
few  accidents  or  “  scares  ”  have  occurred  in  the  public  places  under 
its  control,  though  not  through  their  regulations.  The  majority  of 
the  accidents,  both  with  cinematograph  and  lantern  entertainments, 
may  be  traced  to  amateur  entertainers.  It  is  not  the  mere  blaze  up 
of  a  few  films,  or  the  pop  in  the  burner,  or  burst  of  the  ether  vessel 
in  the  case  of  the  ether  saturator,  that  causes  the  real  mischief,  but 
the  scare  that  follows — the  rush  for  the  exits.  These,  in  the  case  of 
schoolrooms,  are  often  very  limited  ;  yet  how  frequently  are  enter¬ 
tainments  given  in  them  by  amateurs,  the  village  curate  or  the  like, 
with  hired  apparatus  which  they  have  never  seen  before  ?  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  this  class  of  entertainers,  now  that 
the  season  is  beginning,  that  they  may,  and  often  do,  hold  the  lives 
of  scores  of  people  in  their  hands  while  giving  their  entertainments. 


Dealing1  with  Inflammable  Materials.—  Apropos  of  our 

remarks  with  regard  to  the  dealing  with  dangerous  materials,  as 
with  the  cinematograph,  &c.,  by  those  ignorant  of  their  properties, 
a  manufacturer  of  water-proof  goods  was  summoned  one  day  last 
week,  and  fined  under  the  Petroleum  Act,  through  an  accident  that 
occurred.  One  of  the  defendant’s  employes ,  it  appears,  according  to 
the  report  in  the  daily  press,  went  into  the  store  to  draw  off  some 
benzoline  for  immediate  use,  and  had  a  lighted  ordinary  bull’s-eye 
lamp  with  him,  which  he  set  down  upon  the  floor  some  feet  from  the 
store.  To  know  how  much  spirit  he  had  drawn  off,  he  put  his 
arm  in  the  vessel,  and  then  bringing  the  light  too  near  there  was  an 
explosion,  and  he  was  unable  to  turn  off  the  tap  of  the  benzoline 
vessel,  and  it  sent  up  a  flame  thirty  feet  high.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  this  man,  if  he  had  known  the  properties  of  what  he  was  dealing 
with,  would  have  risked  his  life  in  the  way  he  did.  Ether  is  not 
now  largely  used  by  photographers,  but  its  vapour  is  quite  as  in¬ 
flammable  as  that  of  benzoline.  Spirit  varnishes  are,  however,  used 
for  negatives,  and  have  to  be  dried  before  the  fire.  The  vapour  from 
that  is  highly  inflammable. 


Fire-extinguishers. — A  very  extraordinary  account  of  a 
fire  and  its  mode  of  extinction  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
scientific  and  other  papers.  The  story  goes  that  at  a  certain  phar¬ 
macist’s  in  Holland  it  was  discovered  that  a  room  stored  with  highly 
inflammable  substances  was  on  fire.  The  pharmacist’s  assistant 
seized  the  nearest  thing  that  was  at  hand  to  throw  on  the  increasing 
flames;  this  happened  to  be  a  large  glass  vessel  full  of  ammonia 
solution — a  gallon  or  two.  To  his  surprise  the  flames  rapidly  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  fire  was  put  out.  Hence,  say  the  accounts  we 
refer  to  here,  it  is  a  most  useful  discovery,  seeing  that  the  flames 
were  extinguished.  The  room  can  be  entered  at  once.  Well,  the 
flames  might  be  extinguished  by  the  ammonia ;  upon  that  point  we 
have  no  practical  knowledge,  but  we  do  know  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  any  one  entering  a  dark  room  after  a  drachm  or  two  only 
of  ammonia  had  been  spilt  upon  the  floor.  The  immediate  entering  a 
room  when  a  gallon  or  two  had  been  thrown  down  would  mean 
practically  instant  death !  Perhaps,  however,  the  chlorine  salt  of 


ammonia,  commonly  known  as  “sal-ammoniac,”  was  meant  to  be 
spoken  of ;  its  fire-extinguishing  properties  are  well  known. 


Of  this  substance  we  know  of  an  instance  where  it  has  been  used 
as  a  fire-preventive.  A  well-known  photographer  has  a  dividing 
wall  on  his  premises  between  a  workroom  and  his  studio  made 
entirely  of  wood.  To  deaden  the  sound  of  voices,  and  this  it  does 
completely,  he  filled  the  space  between  the  two  sets  of  boards 
forming  the  wall  (they  were  separated  by  four-inch  square  timber) 
with  sawdust,  thus  keeping  out  both  heat  and  sound.  To  avoid  the 
danger  accruing  from  so  large  an  amount  of  inflammable  material,  the 
sawdust  was  well  mixed  before  being  placed  in  situ  with  a  large 
proportion  of  a  mixture  of  alum  and  powdered  sal  ammoniac,  and 
we  were  told  that  it  was  expected  that,  in  case  of  fire,  the  wall 
would  be  safer  than  one  of  brick,  as  it  would  tend  to  extinguish  a 
fire  already  in  progress  when  the  wooden  walls  were  attacked. 


Instantaneous  Submarine  Photography, — We  have 

from  time  to  time  brought  before  our  readers  accounts  of  the  work 
of  various  experimenters  in  subaqueous  photography,  the  general 
result  being  either  that  the  turbidity  of  the  water  interfered  with 
the  production  of  successful  negatives,  or  at  certain  depths  the  light 
was  too  feeble  to  permit  of  any  but  exposures  of  about  half  an 
hour’s  duration.  But,  at  a  recent  stance  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  M.  Louis  Boutau  presented  a  piper  explaining  his  new 
method  of  procedure,  which  permitted  him  to  obtain  instantaneous 
photographs  of  living  objects,  fish,  &c.,  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
feet  from  the  lens. 


New  Photometer. — At  a  previous  seance  M.  Onimus  described 
his  new  apparatus  for  measuring  relative  degrees  of  luminosity.  His 
method  is  founded  upon  photographic  action,  the  darkening  of  sensi¬ 
tised  paper  made  under  standard  uniform  conditions,  the  various 
degrees  of  tinting  being  composed  of  a  series  of  two  dozen  super¬ 
posed  layers  of  tinted  collodion  pellicles.  The  apparatus,  which  is 
stated  to  be  very  simple  and  capable  of  being  used  by  any  one  un¬ 
acquainted  with  photography,  enables,  for  example,  the  light  of  any 
two  days,  or  that  of  one  country  and  another,  to  be  compared.  The 
sensitive  paper  is  made  by  a  ferro-prussiate  process. 


Photography  and  Star  Motions.— According  to  the  Astro- 
physical  Joui  nal,  Professor  Campbell,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  has 
been  photographing  the  spectra  of  certain  stars  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  velocity  with  which  they  travel  in  the  line  of  sight.  He  has 
ascertained  that  their  rate  of  motion  away  from  us  is,  taking  the 
earth  itself  as  at  rest,  53  94  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  43’68 
miles  per  second.  The  method  of  calculation  which  we  owe  to  Dr. 
Huggins  is,  as  our  readers  may  be  aware,  by  means  of  observing 
the  displacement  from  their  normal  position  of  certain  well-defined 
lines  in  the  spectrum  owing  to  the  external  vibrations  arriving  at  a 
slower  rate,  and  consequently  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  in 
consequence  of  the  retrocession  as  regards  ourselves  of  the  emitting 
body.  _ _ 

Bisulphite  and  Metabisulphite  of  Potash.  —  A 

rather  interesting  point  is  raised  in  our  Correspondence  columns  as 
to  whether  in  using  metabisulphite  of  potash  we  are  only  employing 
under  a  “  fancy  ”  name,  and  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price,  the  much 
cheaper  salt  known  as  bisulphite.  Another  question  raised  is, 
“  What  is  metabisulphite  of  potash  in  solution  ?”  Well,  in  solution,  it 
is  simply  bisulphite,  for  the  metabisulphite,  as  it  is  called  amongst 
photographers,  or  the  anhydro-sulphite,  as  Watts’  Dictionary  has  it,, 
is  simply  bisulphite  minus  an  atom  of  water.  So  far  as  that  part  of 
the  question  is  concerned,  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing  despite 
the  price  ;  but  where  the  quid  pro  quo  for  the  enhanced  price  comes 
in  is  in  the  difference  in  the  keeping  properties  or  permanence  of  the 
two  salts.  The  metabisulphite  is  stated  by  Watts  to  be  “per¬ 
manent  in  the  air,”  and  so,  in  comparison  with  the  bisulphite  and 
the  normal  sulphite,  it  is,  though,  as  every  one  knows  who  uses  it,  it  • 
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gives  off  sulphurous  acid  to  some  extent.  By  virtue  of  its  anhydrous 
condition  as  well  as  its  crystalline  form,  it  might  be  expected  to 
have  this  advantage  over  the  bi-  or  acid  sulphite,  which,  in  its 
ordinary  commercial  form  of  a  coarse  powder  and  containing  water 
of  crystallisation,  is  a  most  unstable  salt  and  practically  useless  for 
photographic  purposes,  as  we  found  many  years  ago.  The  meta¬ 
bisulphite  is  therefore  the  only  form  in  which  a  salt  containing  free 
sulphurous  acid  can  be  satisfactorily  stored  and  used,  the  bisulphites 
and  anhydro- sulphites  of  other  bases  being  placed  out  of  count  by 
their  low  degree  of  solubility. 

As  to  the  discrepancy  in  description  referred  to,  we  can  only 
repeat  the  proverb  about  doctors  disagreeing.  We  are  inclined  to 
side  with  Watts,  since  it  looks  far  more  probable  that  alcohol  should 
precipitate  from  its  aqueous  solution  unchanged  a  salt  insoluble  in 
itself  than  that,  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  water,  it  should 
separate  its  water  of  crystallisation.  Moreover,  if  sulphurous  'oxide 
be  passed  into  solution  of  ammonia  to  neutralisation  and  alcohol  be 
then  added,  the  precipitated  salt  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
water,  showing  that  alcohol  does  not  possess  the  power  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  moisture  or  rather  water  of  crystallisation.  Therefore,  we 
repeat,  we  are  inclined  to  side  with  Watts. 


The  Spectacle-makers’  Company’s  Diplomas. — We 

have  often  referred  to  the  ancient  City  companies,  one  by  one, 
taking  some  steps  in  the  interest  of  the  crafts  they  are  supposed  to, 
and  once  did  in  a  practical  way,  represent.  One  of  the  latest  to 
make  a  move  in  that  direction  has  been  the  Spectacle-makers’ 
Company,  and  quite  recently  it  held  an  Exhibition  at  the  Mansion 
House,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  the  Master 
of  the  Company.  The  show  was,  of  course,  not  confined  to  spectacles 
only,  but  included  all  kinds  of  optical  and  philosophical  instru¬ 
ments  mentioned  in  the  optician’s  catalogue.  Some  time  back  the 
Company  announced  that  it  would  hold  examinations  and  grant  a 
diploma  and  the  freedom  of  the  Guild  to  candidates  who  qualified 
themselves  for  the  privilege.  The  results  of  the  first  examination 
have  just  been  issued,  and  it  shows  that  two-thirds  of  the  candidates 
have  passed.  In  a  sense  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  one-third  were 
rejected,  as  it  shows  that  the  examination  was  not  a  mere  figment, 
as  some  examinations  are.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  out 
of  the  number  (some  sixty  or  so)  of  candidates,  there  were  only 
five  who  passed  “  with  distinction.”  Of  course,  it  is  not  yet  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  vendors  of  spectacles,  who  style  themselves  “  opticians,” 
should  possess  a  diploma ;  but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the 
public  will  prefer  to  deal  with  those  who  do,  as  it  is  some  proof 
that  they  do  know  something  about  their  business,  which  is  more 
than  the  majority  of  spectacle-sellers  do.  The  eyesight  is  too 
valuable  to  be  tampered  with  as  it  frequently  is  by  inexperienced 
opticians. 

A  New  Picture  Gallery  for  East  Iiondon.— In  the 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Universities  Settlement  in  East 
London,  which  is  carried  on  at  the  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel, 
special  reference  is  made  to  the  success  that  has  attended  the  annual 
picture  exhibitions,  which  we  have  frequently  referred  to  when  they 
were  open.  The  report  adds  that  “  a  further  stage  in  its  career  is 
now  to  be  marked  by  a  far  more  important  change  than  any  hitherto 
accomplished,  for  the  Whitechapel  Picture  Exhibition  will,  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected,  be  housed  next  year  in  a  building  worthy  to  take  rank 
with  the  principal  galleries  of  the  Metropolis.”  The  site  secured  for 
the  new  building  is  next  the  Public  Library.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Annual  Art  Exhibitions  are  highly  appreciated  at  the  Last 
End,  yet  there  seems  to  be  very  little  art  amongst  the  majority  of 
the  photographers  in  that  district,  that  is,  if  one  may  form  an  opinion 
from  the  specimens  exhibited  in  the  show  cases  and  shop  windows  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Perhaps,  however,  they  are  not  members  of  the 
Royal,  and  look  more  especially  upon  the  “  bread-ftnd-butter  side 
than  the  art  side  of  photography,  and  it  is  doubtful  had  they  visited 
the  last  show  of  that  Society,  if  they  would  have  profited  much,  either 
in  the  technical  or  the  art  side  of  it,  as  applicable  to  their  businesses 
or  their  customers’  requirements. 


November. — This  month  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  propitious  one  for 
photography  amongst  professionals,  at  least  in  London.  But  still 
there  has  not  been  much  to  complain  of  up  to  the  present.  One 
day  last  week,  however,  there  was  a  fine  example  of  a  genuine 
London  fog;  it  did  not  last  very  long,  though  it  gave  ample  time 
for  dilettanti  photographers  of  the  “  mud-and-slush”  type  to  secure 
negatives,  also  for  them  to  find  poetic  titles  for  the  pictures  ”  for 
the  next  year’s  shows.  On  such  occasions  as  that  the  electric  light 
in  the  studio  is  not  of  the  great  use  that  some  might  imagine,  as  the 
fog  pervades  everywhere,  and,  however  brightly  the  sitter  may  be 
illumined,  the  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  smoky  fog  intervening 
between  the  sitter  and  the  lens  necessarily  mars  the  brilliancy  «  f 
the  picture.  Still  the  electric  light  is  a  great  acquisition  in  the 
winter,  particularly  in  London  and  other  large  cities. 

- ♦ - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Ammonium  Persulphate. — The  value  of  this  new  reducing 
agent  is  fully  confirmed  by  Herr  Klepp  in  the  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitung,  who  finds  that  it  attacks  the  high  lights  without  affecting 
the  detail  in  the  shadows.  A  negative  of  an  interior  was  taken  as 
test.  The  shadows  were  full  of  detail,  but  the  window  very  dense 
and  the  cross  bars  invisible.  After  immersion  in  a  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  persulphate  until  the  window  was  reduced  to  proper 
density  and  the  cross  bars  became  visible,  a  dark,  badly  lit  oil 
painting  was  still  shown  upon  the  negative,  and  none  of  the  shadow 
detail  had  been  lost.  Herr  Klepp  thinks  reduction  by  this  process 
may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

NH4  NH4 


nh4  nh4 
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0 

O 

Ag 
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(NH4)2q208  +  2Ag  =  2NH4  AgS04 

Ammonium  persulphate  +  Silver  =  Ammonium  silver  sulphate. 

The  decomposition  of  this  silver  salt  in  solution  may  be  represented 
by  the  following  equation : — 
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n  q  /onh4  H4NO  \  so 
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Ag  n  o  / OH  O  HO  \  so, 

°2S  \onh4  h4no  / 


Ammonium  silver  sulphate  +  Water  +  Ammonium  persulphate  = 
Silver  +  Original  ammonium  sulphate  +  Oxygen  +  Original 
ammonium  persulphate, 

ar,  expressed  in  a  more  condensed  form : 

2NH4AgS04  +  (NH4V,S.>08  +  2ILO  =  4NH4HS04  +  2Ag  +  20 
Ammonium  Ammonium  Original  Oxy- 

sS'phate  +  =  ““  +  SdV6r  + 

Bacteria  and  Mildew.— The  ravages  to  which  negatives  are 
subject  bv  these  growths  form  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting 
Article  in*  Das  Atelier  des  Photographen.  Dr.  Frankland  published 
not  long  ago  some  observations  he  had  made  concerning  the  effect  of 
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bacteria  upon  dry  plates.  An  unexposed  plate  was  suspended  film 
downwards  over  a  bacteria  culture  in  gelatine,  and  left  in  that 
position  for  a  few  days  in  the  dark.  Upon  development  a  black  mark 
corresponding  with  the  bacteria  culture  was  found.  When  the  film 
was  placed  in  contact  with  the  culture,  spots  were  obtained  by  which 
the  separate  colonies  of  bacteria  could  be  identified.  Gelatine  is  one 
of  the  most  suitable  media  for  the  culture  of  bacteria.  The  writer 
of  the  article  also  refers  to  his  own  experience  when  making 
gelatino-bromide  plates  for  photo-micrography.  A  drying  cupboard 
made  of  wood  was  used,  and  answered  well  for  some  time,  but 
unaccountable  spots  at  last  made  their  appearance.  After  careful 
examination  it  was  found  that  they  were  of  fuDgoid  origin  and 
attributable  to  the  cupboard.  A  careful  washing  with  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  removed  the  cause,  but  for  greater  security  the  wood 
was  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Not 
only  may  gelatine  plates  be  attacked  in  the  processes  of  drying  after 
coating,  and  washing  and  drying  after  development,  but  finished 
negatives,  if  stored  in  a  damp  place,  may  be  ruined.  To  avoid  the 
danger  of  these  attacks,  after  thorough  fixation,  the  plates  should  be 
speedily  washed  in  running  water  and  quickly  dried  and  varnished. 
But  varnish  also  has  its  dangers  if  the  negatives  are  exposed  to 
moisture.  If  the  coat  of  varnish  is  not  perfect,  the  gelatine  may 
absorb  moisture  and  split  up  the  protecting  film  by  expansion.  In 
this  case  the  varnish  should  be  removed,  and  the  negative  immersed 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  weak  solution  of  soda  and  ammonia,  which 
will  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  varnish. 


A  New  Printing"  Process. — The  Journal  fur  Practische 
Chemie  mentions  that  Biehringer  has  discovered  that  prints  may  be 
made  with 

Tetra-methyl-diamidol-diphenyl-methan-oxide. 

Their  colour  is  red,  and,  if  the  prints  are  as  good  as  the  name,  we 
trust  photographers  will  bear  it  in  mind. 


The  Alethorama. — According  to  the  Belgian  paper,  Helios, 
two  Frenchmen,  Messrs.  Paul  Mortier  and  Cheri  Rousseau,  have 
constructed  a  new  machine  surpassing  the  cinematograph  in  im¬ 
portant  particulars.  Combined  with  sharpnesss  of  image,  the 
inventors  have  succeeded  in  vastly  increasing  the  number  of  ex¬ 
posures  per  unit  of  time.  The  speed  of  the  cinematograph  may  be 
taken  as  25  exposures  per  second,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  shutter 
about  ,  ’)(J  «econd.  This  is  said  to  be  too  slow  for  photographing 
rapid  movements.  But  it  is  professed  that  the  Alethorama  will  take 
2000  photographs  per  second.  The  length  of  image  being  25  mm  , 
the  machine  must  use  50  metres  of  film  per  second,  or  not  far  short 
of  two  miles  per  minute.  We  congratulate  the  film-makers  upon 
the  prospect  which  lies  before  them,  but  meanwhile  we  suspend  our 
judgment. 


Acetylene. — M.  Motais,  a  few  months  ago,  made  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  concerning  acetylene,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  and  private  hygiene.  The  Revue  Suisse 
de  Photoyraphie  publishes  an  extract  of  the  same,  and  the  following 
statement  of  facts  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known  :  A  kilogramme 
of  calcium  carbide  gives  theoretically  350  litres  of  gas.  Commercial 
carbide  rarely  gives  more  than  300  litres.  The  odour  of  pure  acety¬ 
lene  is  agreeable,  and  resembles  ether.  When  the  odour  resembles 
that  of  garlic,  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
generated  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  but  others  affirm  that  this 
is  the  true  smell  of  acetylene.  The  odour  disappears  with  com¬ 
bustion.  The  density  of  the  gas  is  "92,  and  92"3  per  cent,  of  carbon 
enters  into  its  composition.  Acetylene  under  pressure  of  less  than 
two  atmospheres  is  non-explosive.  Whether  ignited  by  platinum 
wire,  electric  spark,  percussion,  sudden  change  of  temperature,  or 
fulminate,  there  is  no  explosion,  and  the  gas  decomposes  only  in 
contact  with  the  flame  without  spreading  to  the  mass.  Acetylene 
is  explosive,  even  under  low  pressure,  when  mixed  with  seven  per 
cent,  of  air.  Coal  gas  is  not  explosive  in  less  proportion  than  thirty 
per  cent.  The  illuminating  power  of  acetylene  is  twelve  to  fifteen 
times  that  of  coal  gas.  Owing  to  its  weight,  acetylene  diffuses 
when  liberated,  but  coal  gas,  being  nearly  five  and  a  half  times  as 
light  as  air,  ascends.  Taking  all  factors  into  account,  there  is  only 
one-third  the  risk  of  explosion  in  using  acetylene.  The  conditions 
to  be  observed  for  the  elimination  of  risk  are :  1.  To  use  low- 
pressure  apparatus,  which  precludes  the  admixture  of  air  in  any  but 
small  proportions.  2.  To  avoid  charging  or  cleaning  the  apparatus 
in  proximity  to  a  flame. 


Washing"  Plates.  —  Janko  states,  in  the  Photoyraphische 
Rundschau,  that  washing  in  running  water  is  not  so  rapid  as  many 
suppose,  and  cannot  be  pronounced  the  most  rational  and  quickest 
method.  If  the  well-known  tests  for  hypo  are  used,  water  which 
has  passed  through  the  tank  may  not  show  any  reaction,  but  Janko’s 
experiments  have  satisfied  him  that  two  hours  are  requisite  before 
diffusion  establishes  equilibrium  between  the  solution  in  the  film 
and  the  bath.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  any  hypo  is  present  in  the 
film,  the  uranium  intensifier  will  produce  a  red  veil.  Janko  takes 
advantage  of  this  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  hypo.  As  the  result 
of  his  experiments,  Janko  concludes  that  three  changes  of  water  are 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  uranium  test,  if  they  are  made  at  intervals 
of  two  hours,  and  2£  c.  c.  of  water  par  square  centimetre  of  plate 
surface  are  used  for  each  bath.  "W  ith  three  changes  in  six  hours, 
7\  c.  c.  of  water  per  square  centimetre  of  surface  will  give  sufficient 
washing,  and  with  four  changes  and  10  c.  c.  of  water  the  time  may 
be  reduced  to  four  hours.  With  ten  changes  at  intervals  of  five 
minutes,  25  c.  c.  of  water  will  do  the  work  in  fifty  minutes.  It 
would,  therefore,  appear  that  washing  by  repeated  changes  of  water 
is  the  most  economical  method. 


THE  TRAILL-TAYLOR  MEMORIAL  LECTURE.* 

Fig  10  represents  a  combination  of  a  positive  lens  of  94  inches  focal 
length,  and  a  negative  lens  of  13  inches  focal  length,  separated  by  a  distance 
of  4  inches.  Its  absolute  focal  length  then  is  16.^  inches,  and  its  back  focal 
length  9|  inches.  Both  the  principal  points  and  planes,  Nx,  N2  are  in  front 
of  the  positive  lens.  The  back  f  cal  length,  in  the  case  of  light  incident 
upon  the  positive  lens,  is  9  J  inches,  but  when  the  rays  are  incident  up  on  the 
negative  lens,  the  back  focal  length  is  22  inches.  In  the  first  case  the  absolute 
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focal  length  is  determined  by  the  distance  between  the  principal  plane,  Nx 
(in  front  of  the  lens),  and  the  focal  plane  behind  the  lens,  so  that  the  back 
focal  length  is  here  shorter  than  the  absolute  focal  length.  In  the  second 
case,  the  absolute  focal  length  is  the  distance  between  the  principal 
plane,  N2  (behind  the  lens),  and  the  focal  plane  in  the  same  direction,  so 
that  the  back  focal  length  in  this  case  is  considerably  longer  than  the 
absolute  focal  length  of  the  combination.  I  have  purp  osely  chosen  a 
very  moderate  example  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  telephotographic 
construction,  because  it  lends  itself  easily  to  graphic  representation,  and 
also  to  a  convenient  experimental  proof,  by  means  of  the  optical  lantern. 

First,  let  us  project  a  lantern  slide  upon  the  screen  by  means  of  this 
*  Continued  from  page  744. 


November  25,  1898] 
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lens,  with  the  positive  lens  towards  the  screen,  and  note  the  size  of  the 
image.  Let  us  now  reverse  the  lens,  end  for  end,  with  the  negative  lens 
now  towards  the  screen  ;  it  will  he  found  necessary  to  add  about  another 
foot  of  tube  in  order  to  obtain  the  focus  upon  the  screen,  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  size  of  the  image  is  in  both  cases  identical,  proving  that 
the  lens  has  but  one  absolute  foca1  length,  through  widely  different  back 
focal  lengths. 

In  the  paper  referred  to,  Professor  Thompson  calls  attention  to  another 
pair  of  points  in  addition  to  the  four  “  cardinal”  points  of  a  lens.  These 
points  are  situated  on  the  axis  beyond  the  principal  foci,  at  distances 
respectively  equal  to  the  absolute  focal  length  on  either  side.  They  have 
been  shown  in  a  previous  figure,  but  I  reproduce  Professor  Thompson’s 


Fig.  XI. 


drawing  here.  They  are  marked  S2  and  S2  (Fig.  11),  are  conjugate  to  one 
another,  and  symmetrically  situated,  and  are  happily  christened  by  him 
as  symmetric  points,  and  the  planes  through  t^em  symmetric  planes. 
They  possess  the  very  useful  properties  that  any  object  in  one  has  an 
inverted  image  of  equal  size  in  the  other,  and  that  any  ray  crossing  one 
of  them  at  any  distance  from  the  axis  will,  after  passing  through  the 
lens,  cross  the  other  symmetric  plane  at  an  exactly  equal  distance  from 
the  axis  on  the  other  side  of  the  latter. 

The  focometer  described  and  exhibited  by  Professor  Thompson  was 
based  upon  these  properties  of  the  symmetric  points  and  planes,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  focal  points  and  planes.  A  reference  to  the  figure  will 
make  its  simplicity  and  beauty  readily  intelligible,  A  parallel  beam  of 
light  is  passed  through  the  lens  at  N2  Nr  from  right  to  left,  determining 
the  position  of  Fj ;  similarly  a  parallel  beam  of  light  is  passed  from  left 
to  right,  determining  the  position  of  F2.  Now,  by  a  right  and  left-handed 
screw,  two  micrometers  placed  at  Fj  and  F2  are  moved  outwards  at 
exactly  equal  rates.  When  one  of  them  arrives  at  Sj  the  other  will  have 
arrived  at  S2  and  this  is  known  by  observing  in  one  the  inverted  image 
of  the  other,  coincident,  but  rev-  rsed  in  position.  The  distance  travelled 
from  Fj  to  Sj,  or  F2  to  S2,  is  a  measure  of  the  absolute  focal  length  of  the 
lens.  The  instrument  has  a  further  advantage,  in  that,  by  measuring  off 
backwards  from  Fj  a  distance  equal  to  Sj  Fj,  the  principal  point  from 
which  the  absolute  focal  length  is  measured  is  arrived  at,  and  can  be 
marked  upon  the  lens  mount.  Speaking  as  an  optician,  I  fully  recognise 
the  “  finish,”  if  I  may  use  the  word,  that  this  practice  would  give  to  our 
work  in  photographic  lenses  (in  which  the  principal  point  sought  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lens  mount,  chiefly  double  positive  combinations),  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  generality  of  cases  it  would  be  labour  thrown 
away,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  accuracy  in  stating  the  true  or  absolute 
focal  length  of  our  lenses.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  fully  in  accord  with 
Professor  Thompson  in  recognising  the  extreme  importance  of  his 
suggestion  when  applied  to  microscope  objectives. 


FigXIl 


Jf  A  Bze  an  object  jh  a  plan*  perpendicular  the  clxu,  Gau*w  shou\ i  .• 

(i)  AlB' -lie*  tn  a  plane  pesjhenc/a'ula  r  to  the  ax** 

■  (Z)  F*  -  AFz  X  AF. 

(3)  ab  a!b  =  Af;a  JUa' 

A  B  AN 

.  ABL  *rv 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  focometer  constructed  upon  the  above 
principle  is  not  readily  applicable  to  lens  systems  in  which  the  principal 
points  are  situated  outside  the  lens  mount,  particularly  when  they  are 
far  removed.  In  principle  it  is  perfectly  applicable,  however,  but  in 
practice  the  wide  separation  of  the  focal  points  would  make  the  use  of 
the  symmetric  points  at  least  clumsy.  Before  proceeding  to  the 


principle  upon  which  the  focometer  I  have  brought  here  this  evenin- 
rests,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  state  a  general  case  for  the  de 
termination  of  the  elements  of  a  lens  system  from  three  observations  : — 

Let  L  (fig.  12)  represent  any  system. 

A  A1  the  common  optic  axis. 

F,  F2  the  principal  focal  points. 

Nj  N2  the  principal  points. 

Let  A  B  be  a  small  object  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  optical  axis 
and  let  A1  B1  be  its  image. 

Gauss  shows  that — 

(1)  A1  B1  lies  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

(2)  That  the  product  A  F2  x  Fj  A1  is  constant  for  all  positions  of  A 
and  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  absolute  focal  length  of  the  system 


F3  =  A  F2  x  F,  A1. 

(•))  The  linear  dimensions  of  object  and  image  are  in  the  square  root  of 
the  ratio 


Thus 

Since 


F2  A  :  Fj  A' 

AB  :  A'B'  =  S/F2  A  :  VUTa7" 
F2=  A  Fo  x  F,  A' 


F^  =  _Z_=  /f,a 

F  Fj  A'  V  Fj  A' 

Hence 

A  B  F,  A  F 
F~  =FTa 

And 

■  =  F*  A±F 
FjA'+F 

So  that  if  we  take  two  points  Nj  N2  such  that 

Fj  Nj  =  F 

f2  n2=f 

as  in  the  figure,  it  fellows  that  — 


A  B  A  N2 
ATT  =  A'  Nj 


thp  iToi 2  ?  ls  Parallel  to  Nj  B— a  property  of  the  principal  points  of 
the  system  already  referred  to.  Thus  as  we  have  seen  that. to  completely 
determine  the  elements  of  a  lens  system,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the 
position  of  the  principle  Nj  X2  and  the  absolute  focal  lensth  F,  for  we 
can  then  assign  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  image  of  any  object. 
Ihree  observations  are  necessary  to  determine  these  three  quantities. 


F'g  ™ 


Fig.  13  represents  a  diagram  involving  the  principle  of  the  focometer 
before  you.  Let  the  lens,  L,  be  in  a  fixed  position.  At  some  convenient 
distance  in  the  axis  at  A,  place  a  small  graduated  scale  with  clearly 
defined  markings  upon  it ;  focus  this  accurately  on  a  second  screen  at  A'. 
The  screen  A  is  then  moved  through  a  definite  distance.  I  (measured  by  a 
vernier  on  the  base  of  the  instrument),  to  B.  Now  refocus  the  scale 
at  B'.  Call  the  distance  A'  B'=  c.  Again  move  the  screen  through  a 
further  and  exactly  equal  distance,  l  to  C,  and  refocus  at  C',  and  let 
the  distance  B'  C'=  a. 

The  absolute  focal  length  of  the  lens  or  lens  system — 

F  -  s2  la'c  (n  +<•) 
c  -  a 

In  neither  Professor  Thompson’s  focometer  nor  in  this  is  it  neceeary  to 
measure  “  magnification,”  which  is  always  liable  to  error.  Accurate 
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focussing  in  this  case,  and  the  careful  reading  and  setting  of  the  vernier 
at  the  base,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  proper  measurement  of  the 
absolute  focal  length,  and  it  is  applicable  to  any  positive  lens  system, 
whether  the  principal  points  are  within  or  without  the  lens  mount.  I 
do  not  think  I  need  apologise  for  the  very  slight  labour  involved  in 
working  out  the  formula.  I  give  in  a  footnote  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
arrived  at.  * 

In  addition  to  the  focometry  of  any  positive  system,  this  focometer  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  focal  measurement  of  negative  lens  systems, 
the  same  formula  applying.  In  this  case  a  positive  lens  is  placed  in  a 
fixed  position,  the  rajs  from  the  scale  falling  upon  the  negative  system  ; 
it  is  then  focussed,  and  afterwards  made  to  occupy  two  subsequent 
positions  at  definite  and  equal  distances  apart. 

Before  further  describing  this  focometer,  I  should  like  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  excellent  workmanship  of  the  makers,  Messrs.  Nalder  Bros. 

[To  be  continued.) 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Hackney  Photographic  Society  has  become 
an  event  of  importance  in  the  photographic  world.  It  is  held  immediately 
alter  the  close  of  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  and  is  the  first  “  Society  ” 
exhibition  of  the  winter  season  in  the  metropolitan  district.  We  have 
always  fancied  that  from  the  Hackney  Exhibition  we  could  form  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  how  London  had  progressed  in  pictorial  photography 
drning  the  year.  It  may  be  a  mere  coincidence,  but  we  have  found  the 
kcjnote  of  the  London  exhibitions  at  Hackney. 

Taking  this  experience  as  our  guide,  we  may  expect  to  find  something 
more  than  the  usual  rate  of  improvement  at  this  season’s  Exhibitions. 
At  annual  intervals  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  complimenting  the 
Hackney  Society  on  its  progress,  and  we  have  been  able  to  do  this 
conscientiously.  On  this  occasion  we  can  be  more  emphatic  in  our 
praise.  There  is  simply  no  comparison  between  this  year’s  Exhibition 
and  the  last,  and  the  improvement  was  equally  noticeable  in  the 
Members’  and  the  Open  Classes.  It  is  true  that  the  members’  exhibit 
had  fallen  off  in  numbers,  but  the  deficit  that  had  occurred  was  a  matter 
for  congratulation  and  not  for  condolence.  For  several  successive  years 
wc  had  to  point  out  that  the  Exhibition  suffered  from  the  encouragement 
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T1  .<•  «i>parent  simplicity  of  the  focometric  method  of  comparative  magnification  may 
strike  some  of  my  hearers,  so  I  illustrate  it  here  ;  hut  I  wish  you  to  bear  iu  mind 
that  the  attempt  to  use  a  micrometer  for  the  measurement  of  the  relative  sizes  of 
image  and  object  is,  I  venture  to  think,  much  more  liable  to  error  than  vernier 
readings  in  the  method  proposed.  Fig,  14  illustrates  the  method 
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or,  the  absolute  focal  length  is  the  distance  through  which  the  reading  screen  is 
paasd,  divide  \  by  the  difference  in  magnification. 


to  members  to  exhibit,  whether  their  work  was  good  or  bad.  Such 
criticism  is  not  applicable  on  this  occasion.  The  worst  we  can  say  is 
that  there  was  a  proportion  of  the  work  shown  that  was  commonplace, 
but  that  could  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  any  exhibition.  Among  the 
work  that  did  not  satisfy  us  pictorially  there  was  good  technical  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  and  we  were  pleased  to  miss  the  double-toned  prints  and  efforts 
at  photographic  jokes  that  marred  previous  exhibitions.  We  have  a 
word  of  praise,  too,  for  the  mounting  and  framing  of  the  pictures.  As  a 
rule,  considerable  taste  was  displayed  in  this  direction.  The  members, 
in  past  years,  have  been  rather  prone  to  indulge  in  highly  ornamented 
mouldings,  which  make  pretty  frames  but  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
pictures  they  surround.  This  year  a  quieter  style  was  the  rule,  and, 
where  mounts  were  used,  harmonious  tints  were  generally  chosen.  The 
average  size  of  the  pictures  was  distinctly  larger. 

The  Exhibition  was  held  at  Morley  Hall,  Hackney,  N.E.  It  was 
opened  in  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  15th  inst.,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Berwick  and  remained  open  during  the  week.  The  experiment 
tried  last  year  of  arranging  the  screens  for  the  pictures  in  the  body  of 
the  hall  was  not  repeated,  but  the  screens  were  arranged  in  bays  round 
the  walls,  greatly  to  the  gain  of  the  aspect  of  the  hall.  The  want  of 
sufficient  light  in  the  evenings,  which  had  been  of  great  inconvenience  at 
previous  exhibitions,  was  remedied  by  an  installation  of  acetylene  gas  in 
addition  to  the  usual  lighting  arrangements.  The  work  was  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle,  who  successfully  overcame  the  engineering 
difficulties  incident  to  a  temporary  arrangement ;  and  the  Judges  signified 
their  appreciation  of  this  practical  form  of  trade  exhibit  by  awarding 
Messrs.  Thorne  &  Hoddle  the  medal  for  the  best  trade  exhibit.  The 
Judges  were  Messrs.  T.  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. ;  W.  J.  Byrne;  and  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  F.R.P.S. ;  and  the  pictures  were  arranged  on  the  walls,  as 
usual,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  F.R.P.S. 

The  members'  classes  were  this  year  rearranged,  and,  instead  of  being 
divided  into  Pictures  taken  during  the  year,  Pictures  taken  during  Mem¬ 
bership,  and  Hand-camera  Work,  the  classes  were  Portraiture,  Figure 
and  Animal  Studies  in  a  class,  Architecture  in  a  class,  Landscape,  Sea¬ 
scape,  and  River  Scenery  in  a  class,  and  Hand  camera  Work.  This, 
being  a  more  natural  method  of  grouping,  constituted  an  improvement, 
but  we  should  like  to  see  classes  in  pictures  abolished  altogether,  and  the 
Judges  instructed  to  select  from  among  the  collective  exhibit  of  the 
members’  work  as  many  as  they  thought  worthy  of  the  distinction  of 
being  medalled,  on  the  system  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhi¬ 
bition.  This  has  not  been  the  usual  system  at  Society  exhibitions,  but 
we  look  to  Hackney  to  lead. 

In  Class  A,  in  which  animals,  human  and  otherwise,  were  the  subjects, 
we  noticed  that,  in  a  small  class  of  twenty-five  exhibits,  less  than  one  half 
were  portraits  or  figures.  This  class  of  subject  is  evidently  not  popular  with 
the  members,  and  we  regret  to  find  it  so.  It  is  probable  that  we  have 
seen  almost  as  good  landscape  photography  as  we  shall  ever  see ;  the 
scope  for  further  improvement  is  limited ;  but,  in  portraiture,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  figure  and  genre  subjects,  photography  has  as  yet  but  trodden 
on  the  threshold.  In  a  progressive  society  this  is  a  fact  the  members 
should  not  lose  sight  of.  Specialisation  is  good  for  individuals,  but  not 
so  good  for  a  society,  and  that  the  subjects  which,  after  all,  appeal  most 
to  our  human  interest  should  be  treated  with  almost  complete  neglect  is 
not  a  healthy  sign.  Under  the  circumstances,  a  very  strong  class  was 
not  to  be  expected,  but  Mr.  J.  0.  Grant’s  Baby ,  the  Bilver  medal  picture, 
deserved  its  award.  It  would  speure  notice  in  far  more  formidable  com¬ 
pany.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  transparency  backed  up,  and  perhaps  the 
delicacy  of  the  white  drapery  is  due  to  this  ;  but,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  a 
charming  production.  Mr.  W.  Selfe’s  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  (certifi¬ 
cate)  is  also  a  pleasing  little  picture,  a  gipsy  encampment,  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  being  a  feature,  is  its  subject.  It  should,  however,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  landscape  with  figures  rather  than  a  figure  subject.  The 
animal  subjects  were  a  very  good  series  ;  mostly  they  were  specimens  of 
“  Zoo  ”  photography,  and  naturally  more  of  interest  as  natural  history 
illustrations  than  as  pictures.  Mr.  W.  Selfe’s  Penguins  (bronze  medal) 
is  an  admirable  example  of  this  kind  of  work.  The  Hand-camera  Class 
contained  a  number  of  animal  and  “  Zoo  ”  photographs,  all  of  more  than 
average  quality. 

Architecture  (Class  B)  has  not  been  a  feature  in  the  Society’s  work 
until  recently,  and  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  very  high  pitch  of 
excellence  had  not  been  attained  ;  still,  the  work  was  good  on  the  whole, 
if  not  ambitious.  Mr.  F.  E.  Roofe’s  series  of  some  half-dozen  little  pic¬ 
tures  contained  some  that  were  very  praiseworthy,  and  for  one  of  them 
he  received  the  silver  medal,  the  only  award  strictly  belonging  to  the 
class.  Mr.  W.  Rawlings,  however,  who  also  shows  promise  in  this 
branch,  received  the  medal  for  the  best  enlargement  in  the  members’ 
classes  for  one  of  his  pictures.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cook,  the  only  other  exhibitor 
who  had  more  than  one  example,  deserves  commendation. 

By  far  the  largest  class  was  C  (Landscape,  Seascape,  and  River  Scenery), 
and  here  the  Society  shows  at  its  best.  Considering  the  class  worst  end 
first,  we  were  glad  to  find  how  little  there  was  that  was  redundant. 
Even  the  commonplace  little  photographs  which  one  finds  at  the  tail  of 
every  Society  Exhibition  where  all  the  work  is  accepted  were  here  com¬ 
mendable  in  their  way,  and  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not  offensive, 
but  neat  and  careful  work,  that  only  wanted  further  experience  and  a 
little  soul  thrown  into  it  to  be  good.  Most  of  the  prominent  exhibiting 
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members  showed  decided  progress.  Mr.  W.  A.  J.  Hensler — whose  work 
formerly  seemed  to  be  the  same  subjects  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  of 
the  same  size,  and  the  same  printing,  mounting,  and  framing,  and,  we 
may  add,  of  the  same  excellence,  that  is  our  impression  of  them — has  aban¬ 
doned  his  sameness,  except  as  regards  the  excellence,  and  does  himself 
greater  justice.  His  dozen  or  more  pictures  were  all  good,  and  showed 
considerable  variety  in  treatment.  An  Essex  Farm,  an  enlargement  from 
a  “  pinhole  ”  negative,  pleased  us  particularly.  When  Eventide  Draws 
Nigh  had  awarded  to  it  the  gold  medal,  presented  by  the  President  for 
the  best  picture  in  the  members’  classes.  We  need  hardly  say  it  is  a 
fine  work.  We  might  commend  others,  but  will  mention  only  Sunset's 
Golden  Glow,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  example  of  gum  bichromate 
among  the  Society’s  work.  Although  better  than  several  similar,  but 
more  ambitious,  attempts  that  we  have  seen,  it  did  not  convince  us  that 
the  process  will  revolutionise  our  present  methods.  Mr.  W.  Carpenter’s 
work  was  characterised  by  his  usual  graceful  treatment.  We  were  as 
pleased  with  his  Silver  Birches  as  with  A  Woodland  Path,  for  which  he 
received  the  silver  medal.  Mr.  W.  Rawlmgs  is  another  member  who  has 
gone  in  for  more  variety  of  treatment  than  in  the  past.  His  work  was 
of  quite  his  usual  excellence.  The  River's  Bank  received  a  certificate  ; 
another  certificate  was  given  to  Mr.  G.  Guest  for  a  Birch  and  Bracken 
subject.  It  is  a  brighter  picture  than  the  present  fashion  of  dealing 
with  the  subject ;  indeed,  its  fault  is  too  much  contrast,  and  it  would  be 
an  improvement  to  tone  down  the  sky,  leaving  the  highest  lights  in  the 
white  birch  bark.  Mr.  W.  Selfe  has  distinctly  advanced.  His  work  was 
always  careful  and  good  technically,  but  this  year  it  was  as  notable 
pictorially.  We  noticed  particularly  The  Last  Gleam ,  A  Woodland  Path, 
and  To  the  Farm.  A  little  picture  entitled  Moonrise,  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Humphrey,  deserves  notice  as  a  bold  and  not  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a 
difficult  subject.  Its  principal  fault  is  a  want  of  sufficient  sparkle  in 
the  landscape  to  give  a  natural  effect.  The  size  of  the  moon  has  pro¬ 
bably  been  criticised  by  his  fellow-members,  but  we  may  point  out  that 
|  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon  is  a  matter  of  personal  feeling,  and  thus 
almost  beyond  criticism.  We  were  pleased  with  a  little  picture  by  Mr. 
J.  Gardner,  The  Waning  Eve,  which  has  a  pretty  effect  of  early  evening, 
when  the  shadows  begin  to  lengthen.  It  might,  however,  be  shown  to 
better  advantage  by  more  suitable  mounting.  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention  with  praise  Dr.  Roland  Smith’s  frame  of  woodland  studies, 
marked  “  not  for  competition.” 

Class  H  (Hand-camera  Work). — Much  of  the  work  in  this  class,  we 
think,  might  have  been  entered  in  the  class  appropriate  to  the  subject  of 
the  pictures,  for  there  was  nothing  about  it  to  suggest  that  a  stand  camera 
was  inapplicable  or  a  shutter  necessary,  and  this  applies  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Westcott’s  Sunset  on  the  Thames  (silver  medal),  which  is,  nevertheless,  a 
charming  little  picture,  but  hardly  better  than  With  the  Tide,  by  the 
same  author.  Messrs.  H.  W.  Dunkley,  F.  E.  Roofe,  W.  Self,  S.  H.  Hill, 
and  A.  Rose  all  sent  work,  which  deserve  more  notice  than  our  space  will 
allow,  and  we  do  not  condemn  Mr.  W.  L.  Barker’s  attempt  to  obtain  an 
effect  by  intentional  double  toning,  although  we  cannot  say  it  was  quite 
a  success.  The  members’  lantern  slides  were  of  about  the  average 
quality. 

The  open  Champion  Class  was  a  strong  one,  at  least  strong  for  a 
Champion  Class,  which  usually  contains  about  the  worst  work  in  an 
j  Exhibition.  The  Judges,  however,  thought  fit  to  withhold  the  gold  medal. 
The  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Columbus  Circle ,  a  night  view  of  New 
York,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Fraser,  medalled  at  this  year’s  Pall  Mall  Exhibition. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Oakden’s  Retro  Choir,  Winchester,  received  the  bronze  medal. 
Other  notable  works  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Carpenter,  G.  B.  Cowan, 

H.  W.  Bennett,  W.  Smedley  Aston,  R.  S.  Webster,  Percy  S.  Lankester, 
W.  D.  Welford,  and  J.  C.  Warburg. 

In  the  Portraiture  and  Genre  Class  a  noticeable  feature  was  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  work  by  professional  portraitists,  and  this  is  a  feature,  we 
think,  that  societies  who  run  exhibitions  will  do  well  to  encourage  ; 
and  photographers,  who  are  capable  of  something  more  in  touch  with 
modern  ideas  than  the  usual  show-case  kind  of  thing,  will  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  photographic  exhibitions,  where  the  exhibits  are  brought 
to  the  notice  of  people  who  are  able  to  appreciate  artistic  work,  do  not 
constitute  a  more  valuable  way  than  is  usually  recognised  of  showing 
their  abilities.  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  took  the  silver  medal  of  the 
■Class  for  Nancy,  a  charming  head.  His  other  three  exhibits  were  all 
admirable  works.  Two  bronze  medals  go  to  the  United  States,  to  Miss 
Mathilde  Weil  and  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Dumont,  for  Calling  the  Ferryman,  a 
picture  that  was  much  noticed  at  the  recent  Pall  Mall  Exhibition.  A 
certificate  was  awarded  to  H.  W.  R.  Child  for  a  study  of  a  head,  and  the 
same  exhibitor  showed  some  half-dozen  more  of  considerable  merit. 
Other  noteworthy  exhibitors  in  this  class  were  Messrs.  W.  Smedley 
Aston,  C.  Marshall  Wane,  E.  Soamell,  W.  Groom,  P.  S.  Lankester, 
H.  Ward,  Graystone  Bird,  T.  Fall,  J.  Auld,  and  W.  Illingworth  The 
last-named  gentleman  obtained  a  certificate  for  a  study  of  a  little  boy  in 
the  General  Class,  and,  while  we  cannot  withhold  our  praise  for  his 
pictures,  we  must  condemn  his  taste  in  framing.  Some  of  them,  gaudy 
with  gold  and  colour,  entirely  spoil  the  pictures  they  surround. 

The  general  class  was  a  large  one,  and  the  pictures  as  a  whole  were  of 
a  high  standard  of  excellence,  but  space  will  not  allow  us  to  refer  to 
more  than  a  few  of  the  good  things.  Viscount  Maitland  s  AtLit  ling  ton, 
Sussex,  was  adjudged  the  leading  picture.  Ra'n,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Leat, 


took  the  bronze  medal,  and  the  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Illing¬ 
worth,  as  already  mentioned.  The  most  noteworthy  exhibitors  in  the 
class  were  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bennett,  W.  Smedley  Aston,  R.  B.  Lodge,  H. 
Vivian  Hyde,  Sanderdown,  P.  S.  Lankester,  Graystone  Bird,  W.  J. 
Croall,  W.  D.  Welford,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Welford.  We  must  not  omit  to 
notice  a  fine  series  of  animal  studies  by  Mr.  T.  Fall,  and  in  speaking 
generally  of  the  landscape  work  we  should  not  be  doing  our  duty  if  we 
omitted  to  point  out  that  there  were  many  examples  of  servile  imitation 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  Mr.  Hinton’s  work  we  all  admire, 
but  work  of  a  similar  kind,  with  its  faults  multiplied  by  ten,  and  its 
beauties  divided  by  the  same  number,  becomes  intolerable. 

The  trade  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle,  Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin 
&  Son,  Limited,  The  Prestwich  Manufacturing  Company,  Mr.  H.  Mason, 
Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Limited,  Messrs.  Burrowes  &  Wellcome,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Watson  &  Sons. 

As  usual,  an  excellent  concert  was  given  each  evening,  and  there  were 
displays  of  the  cinematograph. 

List  of  Awards. 

Members’  Classes. 

A.  — Portraits  and  Animal  Studies :  Mr.  J.  0.  Grant,  silver  medal ; 
Mr.  W.  Selfe,  bronze  medal  and  certificate. 

B. — Architecture  :  Mr.  F.  E.  Roofe,  silver  medal. 

C.  — Landscape,  &c.  :  Mr.  W.  Henser,  gold  medal ;  Mr.  J.  Carpenter, 
silver  medal ;  Messrs.  W.  Rawlings  and  G.  Guest,  certificates. 

D. — Hand  Camera :  Mr.  J.  J.  Westcott,  silver  medal ;  Mr.  H.  W. 
Dunkley,  certificate. 

E — Lantern  Slides:  Mr.  F.  E.  Roofe,  silver  medal;  Mr.  W.  A. 
Hensler,  bronze  ;  Messrs.  F.  E.  Roofe  and  A.  W.  Cook,  certificates. 

Extra  prize  for  Best  Enlargement  :  Mr.  W.  Rawlings. 

Open  Classes. 

F.  — General :  Viscount  Maitland,  silver  medal ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Leat,  bronze 
medal ;  Mr.  W.  Illingworth,  certificate. 

G.  — Portraiture,  &c. :  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  silver  ;  Miss  M.  Weil  and  Mr.  J. 
Dumont,  bronze  medal ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Child,  certificate. 

H.  — Champion:  Gold  medal  withheld;  Mr.  W.  A.  Fraser,  silver 
medal ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Oakden,  bronze  medal. 

I.  — Lantern  Slides:  Mr.  W.  E.  Cowan,  silver  medal;  Mr.  Archibald, 
bronze  medal ;  Messrs.  E.  R.  Bull  and  T.  Ferguson,  certify  ate;. 

J. — Lantern  Slides  Champion  :  Mr.  E.  Marriage,  silver  medal;  Mr.  W. 

E.  Cowan,  bronze  medal ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Westcott,  certificate. 

K.  — Stereoscopic:  Dr.  Stinthorpe,  bronze  medal;  Mr.  T.  S.  Wilks, 
certificate. 

Trade  Exhibit :  Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle. 

- + - 

BRIXTON  AND  CLAPHAM  CAMERA  CLUB  EXHIBITION. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Brixton 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  November  15.  We  congratulate  the  members  upon 
acquiring  such  commodious  premises  for  their  show  and  upon  their 
arrangements ;  the  small  hall  for  the  pictures,  and  the  larger  for  the 
lantern,  displays  a  most  sensible  idea,  each  being  devoted  to  the  object 
in  view.  We  would  recommend  this  system  where  practicable  to  other 
societies,  for  what  is  more  irksome  than  when  one  has  to  endure  a  second- 
rate  lantern  lecture  upon  a  subject  of  little  or  no  interest  before  the 
lights  are  turned  up  in  order  to  see  the  pictures  on  the  walls  ? 

The  Council  very  wisely  decided  upon  having  but  a  “one-night’s 
Exhibition,”  and,  judging  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  people  who 
completely  filled  the  two  halls,  they  are  to  be  felicitated  upon  their  fore¬ 
sight,  for  upwards  of  800  tickets  were  taken  at  the  doors,  proving  that  a 
suburban  society  can  be  well  supported  when  members  of  the  same  work 
harmoniously  together. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  optical  lantern  and  “  animated  photo¬ 
graphs  ”  have  lost  none  of  their  fascination  for  the  people  of  Biixton 
and  the  neighbourhood,  judging  from  the  manner  they  kept  their  seats 
for  two  hours,  during  which  slides  by  E.  Dockree,  J.  GunstoD,  and  those 
sent  in  by  the  competitors,  were  shown.  The  lantern  display  was  opened 
by  a  series  of  Japanese  coloured  slides,  which,  although  ably  shown  by 
the  lanternist,  Mr.  R.  G.  Mason,  and  well  described  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Lyell, 
are  not  so  interesting  as  many  would  have  themselves  believe ;  we  are 
under  the  impression  these  slides  have  now  been  shown  several  times  by 
this  Society,  we  would  suggest  they  be  not  exhibit  d  thereat  again,  for  it 
is  not  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  a  Cub  when  its  “one-night 
Exhibition  ”  has  forty  minutes  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  foreign  labour, 
no  matter  how  admirably  the  same  is  touched  upon  and  explained ; 
possibly  these  coloured  pictures  meet  with  warmer  approval  from  the 
Brixtonians  than  is  usual,  but,  from  the  reception  accorded  them  by  other 
societies.  We  would  propose  they  be  ehel  ed,  for  we  feel  sure  there  is 
plenty  of  talent  in  the  way  of  “  slide-workers  ”  in  the  Brixton  and 
Clapham  which  would  have  proved  more  advantageous  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Society  had  the  same  only  been  presented  to  their  patrons. 

A  series  of  animated  pictures  were  projected,  and  met  with  the  warmest 
approval,  as  did  also  the  music,  so  ably  rendered  by  Messrs.  Briggs 
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(piano),  Oppermann  (violin),  and  Edmund  Faber  (vocalist).  Entering 
the  smaller  hall  in  order  to  view  the  pictures,  we  were  indeed  disap¬ 
pointed  to  see  such  a  few  on  the  screen.  The  Judges  (F.  P.  Cembrano, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Gale,  and  E.  J.  Wall)  must  have  found  it  a  very  easy  task 
to  make  the  awards.  Watching  the  growth  of  this  Society  as  we  have, 
and  bearing  in  mind  what  it  has  done  in  the  way  of  exhibitions,  notably 
last  year  and  two  years  before,  we  are  compelled  to  exclaim,  “Iehabod!” 
Members  of  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club,  pull  up  before  it  is 
too  late,  and,  if  you  have  men  who,  by  their  acknowledged  merit  can 
show  you  the  way,  elect  to  follow  them,  and  accord  them  the  hearty 
support  their  efforts,  all  made  in  your  interests,  are  deserving  of. 

The  frames  numbered  105  only,  and  included  twenty  “  not  for  compe¬ 
tition,”  lent  by  Messrs.  Horsley  Hinton,  J.  Gunston,  and  F.  W.  Levett. 
The  remainder,  although  so  few  numerically,  exhibited  a  general  good 
quality,  those  calling  for  approval  at  the  hands  of  the  Judges  being 
Nos.  17-23,  by  Mr.  R.  Fisher,  who  takes  the  silver  medal  for  the  best 
collective  exhibits,  Nos.  64-67  receiving  the  bronze  medal,  and  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Levett.  To  No.  51,  Yarmouth  Quay,  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Dunmore,  is  awarded  a  bronze  medal,  being  the  “  best  individual  picture  ” 
not  included  in  either  of  the  other  two  sets  for  awards.  The  pictures 
which  struck  us  as  calling  for  individual  attention  were  as  follows  : 
No.  2,  Eileen,  by  Miss  Alice  B.  Walker,  a  very  clever  piece  of  work,  being  a 
difficult  subject  efficiently  rendered.  No.  9.  My  Chum,  by  the  same  worker, 
is  accorded  the  same  praise  by  us.  No.  8,  High  and,  Dry,  contains  two 
pictures,  one  of  which  is  somewhat  spoiled.  Of  Mr.  R,  Fisher’s  set  of  seven 
frames,  we  like  No.  21,  Crypt  to  Chapter  House,  Wells ,  best  of  all.  This 
worker  improves  each  time  we  see  his  work.  In  No.  19,  A  Passing  Cloud, 
the  cloud  is  too  central,  and  mars  an  otherwise  beautiful  result.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Redman,  evidently  an  admirer  of  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  shows  a  nice 
picture  of  Birch  and  Bracken. 

Six  prints  exhibited  by  Mr.  L.W.  R.  Cundall  are  very  small,  each  mounted 
and  framed  separatf  Jy,  and  look  mean.  Mr.  W.  Steers  is  recommended 
to  persevere  ;  his  efforts  show  latent  talent  and  knowledge  of  what  to  do. 
A  frame  of  four  cycling  subjects,  entitled  Early  Lessms,  is  well  thought 
out.  No.  44,  Sleep,  is  very  poor;  No.  49,  Choir  Processional,  Norwich 
Cathedral,  is  a  close  imitation  of  that  done  by  Bulbeck  &  Co.,  and 
medalled  two  years  ago  at  Pall  Mall.  The  work  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Dunmore  is 
good,  but  in  No.  50  the  two  boats  are  too  much  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Mr.  W.  H.  Whittard  shows  six  pictures,  all  very  pleasing,  in  fact 
No.  56,  A  Mountain  Tarn,  struck  us  as  the  best  picture  in  the  Exhibition. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Archer  has  four  prints,  two  of  which  pertain  to  engineering, 
most  Bkilfully  rendered;  but  he  also  has  the  most  ambitious  thing  in  the 
way  of  photography  we  ever  saw,  “  a  picture  representing  himself  carry¬ 
ing  two  children  down  a  staircase,  the  same  being  on  fire  ;  ”  the  subject 
is  entitled  Too  Late  1  Bravo,  Mr.  Archer  !  have  another  try  !  Of  Mr.  F.W. 
Levett’s  medalled  exhibit,  four  in  the  set,  we  prefer  No.  64,  Autumn,  Born 
of  Sunniest  Hours.  No.  67  is  too  ambitious  for  us  to  appreciate. 

The  lantern  slides  sent  in  for  competition  were  few  in  number,  the 
set  by  Mr.  R.  Fisher  being  certainly  the  best,  architectural  in  character, 
and  to  which  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal. 

Messrs.-  R.  &  J.  Beck  had  a  stand,  upon  which  their  well-known 
specialities  were  exhibited,  the  Prosser-Roberts  Drug  Co.  showing  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  chemicals,  all  that  any  one  photo¬ 
graphically  inclined  could  require. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  GEORGE  DICKMAN. 

We  have  to  regret  the  sad  death  of  Mr.  George  Dickman,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  on  Tuesday,  November  15,  after  an  illness 
which  had  lasted  only  six  days.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Woking  on 
the  18th,  and  a  special  service  in  his  memory  was  held  at  the  Quex-road 
Unitarian  Church,  on  Saturday  afternoon  the  20th  inst.  This  service 
was  a  very  impressive  ceremony  and  was  crowded  to  overflowing  by  many 
friends  and  employ  (is  of  the  Eastman  Company. 

He  was  born  at  Augusta,  Maine,  removed  to  New  York  while  still 
quite  young,  and  later  on,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  went  to  China  to  take 
up  a  position  in  the  China  and  Japan  Trading  Company.  During  his 
service  with  this  Company  he  exhibited  such  extraordinary  business 
ability  that,  after  five  years,  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  branch  at 
Osaka,  an  important  city  of  Japan.  At  this  point  of  his  career  his  pros¬ 
pects  were  of  the  most  brilliant  description,  when  his  health  suddenly 
broke  down  and  he  had  to  leave  the  country.  On  taking  up  business 
again  be  worked  in  California  with  Messrs.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  and  on 
quitting  their  seivice  came  to  London  to  take  up  an  appointment  as 
manager  of  the  business  of  Messrs.  Mabie,  Todd,  &  Bard,  the  well  known 
manufacturers  of  the  Swan  Fountain  pens,  &c.  In  1893  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Co.,  Limited,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  management  so  actively  commenced  in  England  by  Mr. 
Walker.  The  history  of  the  Company  from  that  period  will  be  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readers,  and  Mr.  Dickman  lias  been  greatly  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  E  P.M.  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  its  present  phenomenally  successful 
position.  As  a  man,  those  who  had  intimate  relations  with  Mr.  Dickman 
knew  him  as  one  whose  rectitude  and  high  ideals  had  a  commanding 
influence  on  all  around  him.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any 


one  with  a  more  attractive  personality.  In  conversation  he  was  full  of 
picturesque  illustration,  a  power  which  served  him  well  in  business  dis- 
cussions  as  in  social  relations.  He  was  an  ardent  cyclist  and  golf 
player. 

Locally,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  home,  he  was  actively  interested 
in  the  organization  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Quex-road,  Hampstead. 
He  was  chairman  and  treasurer  in  connexion  with  the  congregation,  and 
gave  much  assistance  in  the  management  of  the  institutions  associated 
with  the  community. 

Mr.  Dickman  leaves  a  widow,  but  no  children. 


©ur  ©tutorial  fEatile 


Penrose’s  Collodion -emulsion  Pellicle. 

Penrose  &  Co.,  Upper  Baker-street.  W.C. 

Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.  have  sent  us  a  packet  of  their  desiccated 
collodion  emulsion  or  “  pellicle  ”  (chough,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
coarse  powder),  the  new  alternative  form  in  which,  for  convenience  of 
transmission  by  post  or  otherwise,  it  is  now  issued  as  well  aB  in  liquid 
form  ready  for  use.  The  “  pellicle  ”  simply  requires  to  be  dissolved-  in 
equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  methylated  ether  of  not  lower  grade 
than  -750  to  form  an  emulsion  in  every  way  similar  to  that  sent  out  in 
liquid  form.  It  possesses  the  advantage  over  the  latter,  however,  that 
each  individual  can  make  his  emulsion  as  thick  or  as  thin  as  he  may 
choose  to  suit  either  his  taste  or  the  special  work  in  hand.  The  directions 
given  as  to  dissolving  are  to  soak  the  pellicle  first  in  the  alcohol,  and 
then  to  add  the  ether  and  shake  well  until  dissolved  ;  but,  from  old  ex¬ 
perience,  we  may  add  a  few  words  more.  If  a  five-ounce  packet  is  to  be 
dissolved,  place  the  pellicle  in  a  dry  bottle,  and  add,  say,  one  ounce  of 
alcohol,  shake  well  and  allow  it  to  soak  for  a  short  time,  then  add,  say, 
half  an  ounce  of  ether.  This  will  allow  plenty  of  room  in  the  bottle  to 
render  the  shaking  effective,  and  the  liquid  softens  the  pellicle  gradually 
without  massing  it  together  in  a  lump,  as  will  *be  the  case  if  its  solvent 
power  is  made  greater  by  using  a  larger  proportion  of  ether.  The 
tendency  to  mass  together  is  the  difficulty  in  dissolving,  and,  in  order  to 
counteract  it  as  much  as  possible,  when  the  bottle  i3  at  rest  it  should 
be  laid  on  its  side,  so  that  the  undissolved  pellicle  presents  as  large  a 
surface  as  possible  to  the  solvents  when  shaking  is  resumed.  The 
remainder  of  the  alcohol  and  ether  can  be  added  when  the  solution  is 
nearly  complete.  If  the  whole  be  added  at  once,  and  the  bottle  filled  up, 
no  amount  of  shaking  does  much  good,  and  the  solution  will  occupy 
possibly  some  days.  _ 


The  Penrose  Pocket-books  (No.  3)  :  Collodion  Emulsion  and  Hew 

to  Work  It. 

This  is  a  handy  little  guide  to  the  working  of  collodion  emulsion  for  all 
purposes,  negatives,  lantern  slides  or  ‘‘process,”  and,  though  primarily 
intended  to  apply  to  the  emulsion  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.,  is 
equally  applicable  to  collodion  emulsion  gene  ally.  It  contains  ample 
instructions  in  every  stage  of  working,  together  with  many  valuable  hints, 
and  a  variety  of  useful  information  that  will  recommend  it  to  all  collodion- 
emulsion  workers. 

— 

Petits  Cliches  et  Grandvs  Epreuves. 

Gauthier-ViUars  et  Fils,  Paris. 

Messrs.  J.  Bernard  and  L.  Touchebeuf  have  written  this  small  volume 
as  an  easy  guide  for  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  make  enlargements  from 
small  negatives.  The  advantages  of  small  apparatus  to  the  tourist  and 
cyclist  are  so  great,  that  a  popular  guide  to  the  technique  of  enlarging 
should  appeal  successfully  to  a  large  circle  of  amateurs.  Those  who  may 
be  induced  to  take  up  this  branch  of  photography  will  find  it  a  delightful 
pastime. 


Hetog  ano  Hoteg. 


Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  evening,  November  30,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Travellers’  Night.  Mr.  William  Plank.  Lynton. 

The  Austin-Edwards  Monthly  Film  Negative  Competition.— Thei 
prize  camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Leat. 

2,  Richmond-street,  Totterdown,  Bristol,  for  his  negative,  Rain. 

Society  op  Arts. — On  Wednesday  evening,  November  30,  a  paper  on  / 
“Photographic  Developers  and  Development”  will  be  read  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bothamley,  F  C.S.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  eight  o’clock  by  Colone.’ 

J.  Waterhouse,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

During  the  ceremony  of  the  distribution  of  awards  at  the  Hackney  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society’s  Exhibition  at  the  Morley  Hall  on  Friday,  November  18,  ai 
interesting  item  was  a  presen' ation  by  the  Society  to  Mr.  Alexander  Mackie  o: 
a  solid  silver  cigar-case  suitably  inscribed,  as  a  mark  of  its  appreciation  of  hif 
valuable  services  as  Hanging  Judge,  &c.,  both  at  this  and  previous  exhibitions 
In  handing  the  gilt  to  Mr.  Mackie,  the  President,  Mr.  E.  Pullock  expressed  t( 
him  the  thanks  of  the  members  for  his  advice  and  assistance  so  freely  and  un 
grudgingly  given. 
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London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— On  Thursday, 

*  December  1,  at  eight  o  clock,  Mr  Charles  F.  Townsend  wdl  read  a  pap°r 
1  Phosphorescence  in  relation  to  Photography.  ’  The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be 
pleased  to  see  at  the  meeting  any  one  interested  on  the  subject,  visitors  are 
always  welcome. 

Rontgen  Society.— The  rext  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at 
11,  Cliandos-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  December  6, 
1898,  at  eight  p.m.  A  discussion  on  “  Dermatitis  in  relation  to’Rontg  n  Ray 
Work,”  will  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Ernest  Payne  and  Dr.  Walsh,  who  will  read 
short  papers  on  the  subject. 

The  Warwick  Dry  Plate  Co. — The  names  of  the  prize-wh  ners  in  the 
Warwick  Monthly  Competition  (or  November  are— 1st  prize,  20 1  ,  Miss  Janet 
Reid,  Reedwood,  Redhill,  Surrey;  2nd  prize,  10 1.,  Mr.  Edward  BiUhtman, 
Lyndale,  Redland-road,  Bristol ;  3rd  prize,  5 l,  Mr.  Reginald  B.°Crtak’ 
Denmark-street,  Diss,  Norfolk. 

The  London  &  Blackfriars  Photographic  Supply  Co.  inform  us  that 
they  have  amalgamated  their  two  businesses,  and  that  as  from  November 
1,  1898,  the  London  Photographic  Supply  Co.  and  the  Blackfriars  Photo¬ 
graphic  and  Sensitising  C.-.  wdl  be  carri.d  on  under  the  style  of  the 
London  &  Blackfriars  Photographic  Supply  Co. 

The  Open  Classes  and  awards  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society  to  be  btld  December  21  to  31, 

1898,  are  as  follows Prints  not  previously  medalled,  one  silver  medal 
and  two  silver  medallions,  one  gold  medallion  and  two  silver  medals ; 
lantern  slides  not  previously  medalled,  one  silver  medal  and  one  silver 
medallion  ;  lantern  slides  previously  medalled,  one  gold  medallion  and  one 
silver  medal.  Further  particulars  and  entry  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the 
flon.  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  C.  Philcox,  255,  South  Lambeth-road,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Institution. — The  Christmas  course  of  lectures,  specially  adapted 
to  young  people,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  will  be  delivered  this  year 
by  Sir  Robert  Stawtll  Ball,  LL.D, ,  F.R.S.,  Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  The  subject  will  be 
“Astronomy,”  and  the  lectures  (which  will  be  illustrated  by  models  and 
the  optical  lantern)  will  deal  with  the  Sun,  Moon,  Inner  Planets,  the  Great 
Planets,  Shooting  Stars,  and  New  Methods.  The  first  lecture  will  be  delivered 
on  Tuesday,  December  27,  at  three  o’clock,  and  the  remaining  lectures  on 
December  29  and  31,  1898,  and  on  January  3,  5,  a-:d  7,  1899. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Photographic  Society.  —  At  the  next 
meeting,  November  29,  Mr.  Algernon  Brooker  will  show  and  des  ribe  avout 
100  slides  selected  from  about  150  negatives  taken  on  a  recent  trip  to  Paris. 
The  admission  is  by  invitation,  and  His  Worship  the  Mayor,  who  is  an  official 
of  the  Society,  has  consented  to  preside,  the  l.cture  being  also  under  the 
patronage  of  the  London,  Biighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  and  that  of  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  l'Ouest,  the  route  described  being  vid  Newhaven.  Dieppe, 
Rouen,  to  Paris.  Announcemer  ts  concerning  the  Exhibition  arranged  by  the 
Society  for  next  February  will  be  made,  details  of  which  we  hope  to  publish 
in  our  next  issue. 

Southsea  Amateur  Photographic  Socii-ty.— The  Eleventh  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Ihotograpbic  Work  will  be  held  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  5, 
Pembroke-road,  Portsmouth,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Janu  ry  30  and  31, 

1899.  The  Exhibition  Secretary  is  Mr.  F  J.  Mortimer,  Cornwall  House, 
Ordnance- row,  Portsea,  o‘  whom  all  particulars  may  be  obtained.  The  classes 
are  : — A,  Landscape,  with  or  without  figures  ;  B,  Seascape  and  River 
Scenery  ;  C,  Figure  Studies  (including  groups  and  porlraits) ;  D,  Architecture  ; 
E,  Local  Views,  i.  e. ,  Views  taken  witbin  the  boundaries  of  Portsea  Is'and  anl 
Gosport ;  F,  Enlargements  (print  not  to  be  less  than  three  times  enlarged  ; 
direct  print  from  original  negative  must  be  sent  with  enlargement)  ; 
G,  Lantern  Slides  (set  of  sis);  any  subject.  Open  Classes  — H,  Landscape, 
w.th  or  without  figures) ;  I,  Figure  Studies  (including  groups  and  portraits)  ; 

J,  Hand  -  camera  Work  (set  of  six  different  prints,  any  size  and  subject; 
camera  to  have  been  held  in  the  hand  and  subject  to  show  e\idence  of  motion) ; 

K,  Lantern  Slides  (set  of  six  ;  any  subject)  The  awards  in  each  class  are  : 
1st,  silver  medal  ;  2nd,  bronze  medal ;  3rd,  certificate. 

Hove  Camera  Club  Exhibition.  —  List  of  awards: — Challenge  Cup: 
'Dieppe),  C.  Berrington  Stoner.  Class  A  (open)  —Champion  :  Silver  (A  Snow- 
covered  Track),  (  harles  Job  ;  bronze,  withheld  ;  certificate  withheld.  Class  B 
'(open)  :  Silver  (A  (Juay  Side),  Charles  Job  ;  bronze  (On  the  Ouse),  W.  F. 
Slater  ;  (Child  Study),  Percy  Lancaster  ;  certificate  (Autumn  in  the  Woods), 
E.  H.  Lamb.  Class  C  (open)  :  Silver  (Set  4,  genre),  Gray  stone- Bird  ;  bronze 
Architectural),  Edgar  Bull;  certificate  (Four  Seasons).  Thomas  Wright, 
olass  A  (Club):  Silver  (The  Shepherd),  D.  A.  W.  English;  bronze.  (The 
■lussex  Stream),  C.  Berrington  Sr.cner  ;  certificate  (Morning  at  St.  Mori’z), 
VIrs.  E.  Main.  Class  B  (Club)  :  Silver  (Dieppe),  C.  B.  Stoner  ;  bronze  (Low 
Tide),  R.  Chrimes  ;  certificate  (Tromso),  Mrs.  E.  Main.  Class  C  (Club): 
hlver  (In  County  Kerry),  Mrs.  E.  Jennings;  certificate  (Waiting  to  go  on 
Board),  C.  B.  Stoner;  (Look  out  below!),  R.  C.  Ryan.  Class  D  (Club): 
rronze  (North  Aisle,  Ely),  R.  Chrimes  ;  certificate  (Steps,  St.  Saviour,  Caen), 
9.  J.  Gadsby.  Class  E  (Club) :  Silver  (Set  II.,  Architectural),  D.  J.  Gadsby  ; 
ironze  (Set  I.,  Architectural),  R.  Chrimes.  Class  F  (Club)  :  Certificate, 
L  R.  Sargeant. 

Rontgen  Society.— A  large  number  of  people  attended  the  conversazione 
'iven  by  the  Routgen  Society  at  St.  Martin’s  Town  Hall,  on  Monday  evening, 
he  object  of  the  gathering  being  the  exhibition  of  various  radiographs  dealing 
vith  all  sorts  of  subjects.  There  were  also  several  machines  about,  by  which 
deans  those  present  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  through  convenient  parts  of 
heir  own  bodies,  if  they  cared  to  do  so.  Not  the  least  interesting,  among  the 
aany  examples  shown  of  radiography,  dealt  with  some  new  and  rare  fish  from 
jake  Tanganyika  and  the  Congo.  These  were  intended  to  illustrate  the  appli- 
at.on  of  Rontgen  radiography  to  zoologiral  research.  The  details  of  osteology 
/ere  very  minutely  shown,  while  the  relation  of  the  skeleton  to  the  external 
dtline  was  very  clearly  seen.  Another  interesting  part  of  the  programme 


Consisted  of  some  glass  tubes  with  bulbs  on  the  ends,  which,  when  held 
between  zinc  pUtes  charged  with  alternating  currents  from  a  Tesla  coil, 
displayed  many  beautiful  colours.  Among  the  different  machines  were  some 
wireless  telegraphy  receivers,  on  a  small  scale.  The  practical  illustration  of 
their  use  on  this  occa-ion  was  brought  about  by  means  of  an  electric  gas 
lighter.  When  the  spark  on  the  latter  appeared,  a  bell  tinkltd  on  the 
receiver,  although  some  yards  separated  the  latter  and  the  agency  by  which 
the  sparks  were  produced.  Demonstrations  were  conducted  at  intervals  on 
live  subjects,  including  several  deformity  cases.  The  Wheatstone  stereoscopic 
pictures  were  mo-t  interesting,  the  bones  being  brought  into  rt  lief.  The 
examples  in  this  section,  which  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  Davidson, 
included  bullet  wou'-ds  inflicted  at  Dargai. 

At  the  Marlborough- street  Po’ice  Court,  on  the  18th  inst.,  John  Walter 
Rolt,  aged  eighteen,  residing  in  Hil  marten-road,  Holloway,  and  described  as 
having  no  occupation,  and  Frederick  Harold  Corner,  ag  d  s'xteen,  a  clerk,  of 
Rochester-road,  Kentish  Town,  both  well  dressed,  were  charged  before  Mr. 
Marsbam  with  having  been  concerned  together  in  stealing  and  receiving  five 
cameras,  and  a  quantity  of  photographic  apparatus,  valued  at  432.  10s.,  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  of  22  and  23,  Soho-squire.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  of  Detective-s-rgeant  Nicholls  of  the  Y  Division,  that  he 
arrested  the  prisoner  Rolt  at  Highgate,  where  he  saw  him  carrying  the  camera 
produced.  He  asked  him  wh-re  he  got  it  from,  and  at  first  he  declined  to  say, 
but  a  terwards  he  said  he  obtained  it  from  the  prisoner  Corner,  who  was  in  the 
employ  of  a  large  photographic  firm.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  received 
three  other  cameras  from  Corner,  and  had  sold  one  of  them  for  35s  ,  and 
another  for  a  sovereign.  Witness  afterwards  went  to  Liwford-road,  Kentish 
Town,  where  he  saw  Corner.  He  told  him  he  was  a  police  officer,  and  should 
arrest  him.  Corner  replied,  “  I  am  done  ;  I  have  been  expecting  this.”  When 
told  what  Rolt  had  said,  he  replied,  “  Yes,  it  is  quite  true.  I  gave  him  some 
of  the  money.  I  have  got  a  lot  of  other  articles  at  home  at  my  mother’s, 
belonging  to  my  late  master,  Mr.  Marion.”  Witness  subsequently  went, 
accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  prosecuting  firm,  to  the  address  in  Hill- 
marten-road,  and  also  to  Corner’s  home  in  Rochester-road,  Kentish  Town, 
where  the  other  property  belonging  to  the  prosecuting  firm  was  handed  to 
him.  Mr.  C.  F.  Gill,  who  appeared  for  Corner,  said  the  case  was  a  painful 
one.  Corner,  who  was  well  connected,  had  only  left  school  a  short  time  ago. 
He  obtained  a  situation  at  the  prosecuting  firm's,  and  at  different  times  took 
home  photographic  apparatus  to  use.  He  left  his  situation  voluntarily,  and 
was  then  afraid  to  take  back  the  articles  in  question,  consequent^  he  very 
foolishly  told  Rolt  that  he  had  obtained  the  cameras  as  traveller’s  samples, 
and  the  latter,  believing  him,  disposed  of  some  of  them.  Corner’s  father  had 
lately  died,  and  his  mother  was  now  very  ill.  Under  those  circumstances  he 
asked  the  magistrate  to  deal  with  Corner  under  the  First  Offenders’  Act,  and 
his  friends  would  give  assurances  that  he  would  be  looked  after.  Mr.  Arthur 
Gill,  barrister,  who  appeared  for  Rolt,  sail  the  latter  believed  what  he  was 
told  by  Corner,  and  he  therefore  askei  that  Rolt  might  be  discharged.  Mr. 
Bishop,  of  the  prosecuting  firm,  slid  his  employers  did  not  wish  to  press  the 
charge  unduly.  Mr.  Marsham  said  he  did  not  think  anybody  would  convict 
Rolt,  therefore  he  ordered  him  to  be  discharged.  Corner  was  ordered  to  find 
one  surety  in  25 1. ,  and  to  enter  into  his  own  recognisances  in  25 1. ,  not  to  offend 
again.  The  nec  ssary  sure'y  was  at  once  forthcoming,  and  Corner  was 
liberated,  and  leit  the  court  accompanied  by  his  friends. 
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November  15, — Photo-mechanical  Meeting, — Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C., 
F.C.S.  (Vice-President),  in  the  chair. 

An  Improvement  in  Three-colour  Work. 

Mr.  A.  A.  K.  Tallent  read  a  paper  “On  Rapid  Dry  Plates  for  Process 
Work:  Combined  Screen  and  Colour  Negatives  for  Three-colour  Work.”  In 
the  production  of  typographic  blocks  for  three-colour  printing,  he  said,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  processes  had  to  be  gone  through,  numbering  fifteen  opera¬ 
tions  in  all,  and  the  making  of  the  blocks  therefore  became  a  matter  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  not  only  on  account  of  the  number  of  operations  involved,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  relations  between  those  for  each  of 
the  three  colours,  and  the  time  and  care  required  to  produce  successful  results 
rendered  the  process  expensive.  If  the  colour-record  negitives  and  the  screen 
negatives  could  be  taken  at  one  operation  on  the  same  plates,  the  difficulties 
and  the  number  of  operations  could  be  materially  reduced,  and  the  obje  it  of 
the  paper  was  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  such  a  method.  Mr.  Tallent 
said  he  had  found  that,  with  Lumiere’s  panchromatic  plates,  it  was  possible 
to  produce  good  printing  screen  negatives  containing  also  the  colour  record, 
and  he  showed  prints  from  negatives  made  in  this  manner  ;  and,  although  he 
had  not  extended  his  exper'ments  to  the  most  rapid  colour-sensitive  plates 
procurable,  he  had  no  doubt  that,  with  suitable  treatment,  they  could  be 
made  serviceable.  He  said  that  this  modified  method  would  effect  so  much 
economy  that  it  would  convert  a  process,  at  present  too  expensive  to  work, 
into  one  the  extent  of  application  of  wlich  would  only  be  equaled  by 
chromo-lithography. 

Mr.  W.  Gamble  said  the  process  in  question  had  recently  been  demonstrated 
to  him,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  necessary  exposures  to  about 
twenty  minutes  in  all  for  three  half-tone  negitives. 

Mr.  Ignat  z  Herbst  said  he  had  made  some  experiments  in  this  direction, 
and  favoured  the  use  of  different  colour-sen«itive  plates  for  each  colour. 

Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd,  alluding  to  the  question  of  economising  time,  said 
the  new  rapid  spectrum  plate  was  eminently  serviceable  in  this  respect,  as  it 
afforded  a  ready  means  of  producing  the  necessary  negatives  in  a  very  short 
time,  bringing  the  process  within  the  bounds  of  commercial  practicability.  He 
emphasised  the  importance  of  making  the  three  colour-record  negatives  on  the 
same  brand  of  plates,  in  preference  to  using  different  sensitive  surfaces  which 
would  have  different  density  factors  or  different  scales  of  gradation.  It  was 
essential,  too,  that  three  negatives  should  have  the  same  relative  density  ;  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  three  transparencies  or  three  negatives,  with 
different  density  factors,  which  would  yield  anything  like  a  correct  result 
without  a  good  deal  of  fine  etching  or  retouching.  With  regard  to  reducing, 
the  different  densities  of  the  negative  were  reduced  at  an  unequal  rate  and  the 
gradation  was  altogether  upset  ;  it  was  far  better  to  make  the  negatives  a 
little  too  thin,  and  to  intensify  if  necessary,  than  to  over-develop  and  rely  on 
reduction  to  bring  them  to  the  same  scale. 

The  Chairman  a.-ked  whether  the  difference  in  the  range  of  gradation  was 
so  great  as  to  make  the  use  of  different  plates  an  important  factor  in  the 
subject.  The  fals  fication  of  tones  produced  by  reduction  had  been  brought 
forward  theoretically  for  many  jears,  but  process  workers  and  others  had  been 
very  slow  to  appreciate  the  fact. 

Mr.  Tallent,  in  replying  to  the  above  and  other  points  raised  in  the  course 
of  a  conversation  which  ensued,  recommended  every  one  interested  in  the 
subject  to  study  the  papers  published  tram  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Ives,  to  whom 
a  great  debt  was  due. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Tallent  for  his  paper. 

The  Melting  and  Setting  points  of  Gelatine. 

Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  read  a  communication  “  On  the  Melting  and  Setting 
Points  of  Gelatine  Solutions,  and  their  Modification,”  in  which  he  detailed  the 
results  of  some  investigations  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  which 
he  described  to  the  Society  some  two  years  ago,  dealing  with  the  various 
influences  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  gelatine,  with  a  view  to 
altering  the  temperature  at  which  its  solutions  solidify  and  melt.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  setting  and  melting  poin's  were  not  identical,  the  setting 
point  being  generally  about  8°  Centigrade  below  that  of  melting.  The  stronger 
the  solution  in  gelatine,  the  higher  would  be  the  temperature  at  which  it  would 
set  and  melt,  the  rise  being  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  most  dilute  solutions 
capable  of  solidifying  at  all,  and  the  effect  gradually  tailing  off  with  very  stroug 
solutions.  The  setting  and  rmlting  points  were  lowered  by  prolonged  boiling, 
which  eventually  altogether  destroyed  the  power  of  setting.  The  author  had  in¬ 
variably  noticed  that  in  the  better  grades  of  gelatine  the  effect  of  boiling  was  first 
to  slightly  raise  the  melting  point.  Prolonged  boiling  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  colour  of  the  jelly  ;  however  white  it  might  be  at  the  commencement,  it  soon 
took  on  a  distinctly  yellowish  tinge,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  time  of 
boiling  might  be  readily  estimated  by  the  colour  alone.  The  effect  of  the 
addition  of  a  large  amount  of  potash  alum  was  rather  an  alteration  of  the 
character  of  the  melting  and  setting  processes  than  a  simple  raising  of  the 
temperature  at  which  they  took  place ;  the  gelatine  solution  then  ceased  to 
have  a  definite  melting  point,  and,  although  for  complete  liquefaction  a  higher 
temperature  was  necessary,  a  partial  action  set  in  at  a  temperature  which 
was  actually  lowered  by  increasing  the  amount  of  alum  present,  while  a  still 
further  increase  gave  total  insolubility.-  With  chrome  alum,  the  effe  t  of  1'2 
gramme  per  litre  of  five  per  cent,  gelatine  solution  produced  about  the  same 
effect  as  5  grammes  of  potash  alum,  and  anything  over  140  c.  c.  of  commercial 
formaline  per  litre  entirely  destroyed  all  power  of  remelting.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  several  diagrams  showing  the  results  of  Mr.  Child  Bayley’s 
experiments,  and  concluded  with  a  summary  of  references  likely  to  be  useful 
to  photographers. 

Mr.  Sanobr  Shepherd  thought  the  paper  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the, 
whole  subject  of  the  speed  of  plates  was  dependent  upon  the  physical  state  of 
the  gelatine  emulsion,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  means  of  further 
increasing  speed  would  only  be,  found  by  a  study  of  that  question. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  Mr.  W.  E.  Debhnham,  and  the  Chairman  took 
part  in  an  informal  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper  ;  and 
the  passing  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Child  Bay  ley  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


November  22,— Technical  Meeting,— Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  in  th* 
chair. 

Exhibition  of  Lantern  Apparatus. 

MESsrs.  Ross,  Limited,  exhibited  specimens  of  their  lantern  appaiatus,  includ 
ing  the  Radiant  limelight  jet,  the  leading  advantage  of  which  was  said  to 
consist  in  the  fact  that  the  luminous  area  was  smaller  than  usual  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  power  of  the  jet,  while  the  intensitv  was  much  greater,  and  witb  a 
smaller  consumption  of  gas  ;  anew  limelight  lantern;  a  projection  arc  lamp  ; 
a  combination  lantern,  for  projection,  science  work,  or  enlarging,  and  a  new 
series  of  enlarging  lanterns. 

The  Action  of  Certain  Substances  on  a  Photographic  Dry  Plate  in 
the  Dark. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.I  C.,  F.C.S.,  read  a  paper,  in  which 
he  detailed  the  results  of  investigations  to  which  he  was  led  when  repeating 
Becquerel’s  experiments  with  regard  to  uranium.  Becquerel  showed  that  the 
metal  uranium  and  some  of  its  salts  were  capable  of  acting  upon  a  photo¬ 
graphic  dry  plate  in  the  dark.  The  lecturer  thought  he  was  correct  in  saying 
that  all  uranium  salts  had  this  power,  and  this  not  only  as  solids,  but  also  in 
solution.  In  October  1896  he  took  two  samples  each  of  the  nitrate,  oxide, 
and  chloride,  the  last-named  being  in  solution,  and  one  set  had  since  been 
kept  in  the  light,  and  the  other  set  in  the  dark.  They  were  last  examined 
quite  recently,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  samples  which  had  been  kept 
in  the  dark  were  just  as  active  on  a  plate  as  they  were  two  years  ago,  and  as 
active  as  those  kept  in  the  light.  There  was  a  complete  and  marked  dis¬ 
tinction,  however,  between  the  action  of  uranium  and  that  of  the  substances  to 
be  referrtd  to  in  the  lecture,  for  the  former  would  pass  through  glass,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  action  proceeding  from  the  bodies  now  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Taking  printiDg-ink  as  a  starting  point,  Dr.  Russell  showul  that 
it  had  an  action  upon  the  photograpdiic  plate  not  only  when  in  contact 
with  it,  but  also  at  a  distance,  the  action  in  this  case,  and  generally, 
being  influenced  to  a  very  great  extent  by  temperature.  When  a  sheet 
of  printed  paper  was  kept  in  contact  with  a  plate  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  ordinary  temperature,  a  perfect’y  sharp  and  clear  reproduction 
of  the  printed  matter  appeared  upon  development,  the  printing  on  the  r  verse 
side  of  the  paper  beiog  also  shown  less  'aintly  ;  but  at  a  temperature  of  55°  C. 
the  same  result  was  produc  d  in  five  hours  Pieces  cut  from  three  diffe  ent 
daily  papers  showed  a  marked  variation  in  the  action  of  different  printing 
inks  It  was  easy  to  guess  that  this  action  was  caused  by  the  drying  oil  which 
formed  an  ingredient  of  the  ink,  and  it  was  shown  that  drying  oil  would 
produce  similar  results.  Linseed  oil  was  nearly  as  active,  and,  speaking 
generally,  it  might  be  said  that  vegetable  oils  were  the  most  active,  the  animal 
oils  coming  next,  while  the  mineral  oils  seemed  to  be  altogether  imetive. 
If  printed  paper  was  heated,  the  activity  of  the  ink  disappeared.  An  experi¬ 
ment  with  an  advertisement  printed  in  red  and  blue  showed  that  the  red 
letters  were  leproduced  on  the  plate  (of  course,  after  development),  and  that 
the  blue  ones  were  inactive;  in  this  case  the  word  “Beeeham’s”  was  re¬ 
produced  ou  the  plate  although  it  was  not  visib'e  in  the  original,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  litter  had  been  in  contact  with  another  page  of  the  same 
periodical  on  which  the  word  appeared.  This  peculiar  properly  or  printiug 
ink  was  capable  of  being  retained  for  a  very  long  time,  a  fact  which  was 
demonstrated  by  reproductions  of  pages  from  books  printed  in  1805  and  1641. 
Cop  il  varnish  acted  similarly,  the  active  substance  being  turpentine,  and  all 
the  terpines  were  exceedingly  active  in  this  respect ;  the  same  was  the  case 
with  all  the  essential  oils  of  commerce,  which  contained  terpines.  Alcohol, 
and  ether,  when  pure,  were  not  active,  and  a  means  was  thus  afforded  of 
testing  their  purity.  Lantern  slides  were  exhibited  to  show  that  deal, 
spruce,  oak,  and  mahogany,  possessed  the  property  of  affecting  a  dry 
plate,  the  grain  and  markings  of  the  woods  being  accurately  and  sharply 
reproduced ;  the  piece  of  mahogany  used  for  the  experiment  was  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  old,  and  had  been  kept  in  a  dry  place  all  the  time  ;  and 
the  oak  was  part  of  a  box  which  was  at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  The 
activity  of  the  wood  was  stimulated  by  rubbing  it  with  drying  oil.  Charred 
wood  was  exceedingly  active,  but  lost  its  activity  if  heated  for  some  time  in  a 
crucible.  Such  bodies  as  glass,  fluorspar,  mica,  &c.,  would  allow  no  trace  of 
this  activity  to  pass  through  them;  but  wiiting  paper,  gelatine,  and  gutta¬ 
percha  tissue  were  transparent.  Of  the  metals,  zinc  was  one  of  the  most 
active  ;  if  dulled  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  was  quite  inactive ;  if  the  surface 
was  quite  smooth  and  bright,  it  was  slightly  active  ;  but,  if  rubbed  with  sand¬ 
paper,  its  activity  became  very  great.  The  activity  of  metals  was  approxi¬ 
mately  in  the  following  order  :  Magnesium,  cadmium,  zinc,  nickel,  aluminium, 
lead,  bismuth,  tin,  cobalt,  and  antimony.  Mercury  was  quite  inactive,  but  a 
trace  of  zinc — so  small  a  quantity  as  per  cent. — made  it  exceedingly  active. 

Dr.  Russell’s  lecture  dealt  at  much  length  with  many  aspects  of  the  subject, 
and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  at  present  he  strongly  favoured  the  theory 
that  the  cause  of  the  action  under  consideration  was  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
He  said  he  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  point,  but,  as  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence,  he  showed  some  slides  to  prove  that  at  all  events  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  would  produce  results  exactly  similar  to  those  already  exhibited,  in 
one  case  a  solution  containing  1  part  of  peroxide  to  5,000,000  parts  of  water 
being  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  a  short  discussion  took  place,  and  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Russell  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a  close. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


November  17,— Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  related  a  few  of  his  experiences  while  on  a  recent 
trip  to  the  States,  and  showed  a  collection  of  slides  which  aimed  to  represent 
the  class  of  photographic  work  done  by  the  members  of  societies  in  diffe  ent 
parts  of  the  United  States,  although  some  of  them,  perhaps,  were  not  now 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  work  their  producers  were  now  doing,  as  it 
happened  that  in  a  few  cases  he  had  been  unable  to  secure  their  more  recent 
results.  Mr.  Ward  believed  that  there  were  one  or  two  points  in  connexion. 
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ivith  American  society  life  which  might  be  usefully  taken  up  on  this  side.  In 
common  with  English  experiences,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  members  to  lose 
nterest  in  their  societies  has  had  to  be  attended  to.  Many  schemes  have  been 
;ried  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  the  attendant  smallness  of  the  meet- 
ngs,  and  in  several  cases  the  much-abused  social  element  has  been  introduced 
;o  this  end,  but  in  a  different  way  to  our  own.  In  some  places  an  idea  that 
las  worked  very  well  is  to  suspend  the  business  at  a  certain  hour,  to  partake  of 
i  light  supper  and  engage  in  conversational  discussion.  In  other  places  “  criti- 
:ism  evenings  ”  are  the  thing.  Tne  New  York  Camera  Club  sets  aside  certain 
neetings  for  this,  and  have  a  painter,  who  is  something  of  a  photographer,  to 
:riticise  the  lantern  slides,  while  in  other  clubs  the  criticising  is  undertaken 
>y  one  of  the  members,  and  undoubtedly  some  benefit  has  accrued.  American 
:ocieties  appear  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  homes  than  is  done  in  this 
:ountry,  and  what  are  relatively  small  societies  are  often  provided  with  good, 
■omfortable,  and  well-equipped  homes,  which  remain  open  all  day  and  late 
nto  the  evening,  and  rarely  can  one  enter  without  meeting  with  three  or  four 
if  the  members.  As  regards  the  actual  photographic  work,  it  was  to  be 
ibserved  that  pure  landscape,  figure  studies,  portraiture,  flower  studies,  and 
letails  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  work  done,  architecture  being  little  followed, 
kiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  material  is  scarce,  and  what  there  is  has  not  the 
harm  of  age  possessed  by  the  many  historic  piles  of  this  and  other  older 
ountries.  Tne  first  few  slides  illustrated  the  use  of  coloured  slides,  which 
ind  much  more  favour  in  the  States  than  here,  and  it  was  conceded  that,  where 
he  subject  had  been  well  chosen,  the  result  was  attractive  and  beautiful, 
ilany  of  the  slides  displayed  what,  to  English  eyes,  appeared  to  be  an  un- 
lecessary  degree  of  contrast  between  the  lights  and  shadows,  verging  on  harsh- 
less  at  times ;  but  this  seems  peculiar  to  American  lantern-slide  work,  taste 
ver  there  tending  to  brilliant  whites  and  a  steeper  range  of  tones.  At  the 
ame  time  the  influence  of  English  work  is  making  itself  felt  in  American 
lide  work,  a  fact  which  was  manifest  in  some  of  the  pictures  shown. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  for  his  entertainment, 
ouched  in  his  remarks  upon  the  use  of  a  white  margin  in  some  of  the  pictures 
hown,  where,  with  some  boldness,  square  and  oval  pictures  had  been  sur- 
ounded  with  oval  and  square  masks,  with  varying  effects.  While  one  of  them 
aemed  not  unsuitable,  the  others  did  not  suit  his  taste,  but  he  agreed  that 
kite  margins  might  sometimes  be  used  to  accentuate  or  relieve,  according  to 
ue  subject  itself,  the  lights  and  shades  in  the  picture  proper.  The  slides  in- 
luded  many  excellent  pictures,  but  he  did  not  agree  altogether  that  they  all 
iok  his  fancy  technically.  A  greater  hardness,  and  an  insufficiency  of 
ransparency  possessed  by  many  of  the  slides  was  not  attractive  to  him,  but 
eyond  this  it  was  unfair  to  go.  They  were  told  that  this  was  not  a  selection, 
ut  a  collection,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  every-day  work  of  American  societies, 
nd,  as  such,  they  were  deserving  of  high  commendation.  He  agreed  that 
robably  some  societies  did  require  a  social  element  for  their  successful  carry - 
lg  on,  but  he  doubted  whether  the  many  benefits  which  were  extended  by 
merican  clubs,  in  the  way  of  light  suppers,  &c.,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ward, 
iuld  be  done  on  the  small  subscription  asked  by  the  majority  of  English 
icieties. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  explained  that  subscriptions  in  the,States  were  certainly 
msiderably  higher,  ranging  upwards  from  two  guineas. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

OVEMBER  16, — Beginner’s  Night, — Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  read  a  paper  on 

The  Evolution  of  the  Gelatine  Plate, 
paper  which,  as  its  title  proclaims,  was  more  of  an  historical  and  theoretical 
ian  a  practical  nature.  The  Photographic  Club,  he  said,  was  created  by  the 
tatine  process,  and,  during  the  first  lew  years  of  its  exigence,  all  its  dis- 
issions  centred  on  gelatine  emulsions,  but  latterly  the  subject  has  hardly 
ten  referred  to,  and  it  was  probable  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  photo- 
aphers  who  had  commenced  during  the  past  ten  years  had  but  the  vaguest 
kf'itions  of  how  a  gelatine  plate  was  prepared.  His  object,  he  thought,  would 
the  better  accomplished  by  commencing  from  the  days  of  the  wet-plate 
ocess,  tracing  through  successive  years  the  gradual  growth  of  knowledge 
inch  resulted  in  the  present  universal  gelatine  process.  In  the  wet  process 
e  sensitive  plate  was  made  by  coating  the  glass  with  a  film  of  collodion  with 
nhioh  was  incorporated  one  of  the  haloid  salts.  This  was  nearly  always  an 

I  lide,  but  iodide  and  bromide  had  been  used,  and  possibly  chloride  also. 
>r  the  purposes  of  the  lecture,  however,  he  would  refer  only  to  iodised 
llodion,  iodide  of  cadmium  being  used.  When  poured  upon  the  plate,  the 
tier  and  alcohol  used  as  the  solvents  of  the  pyroxyline  soon  evaporated, 
iving  a  hard  and  dry  collodion  film.  The  plate  so  prepared  was  then 
merged  in  a  bath  of  silver  nitrate  for  a  few  minutes,  with  the  result  that  it 
iumed  a  milky  in  place  of  its  previous  colourless  appearance.  It  was  a 
cessary  part  of  the  process  that  this  plate  should  be  exposed  wet,  develop- 
mt  being  effected  with  a  solution  of  iron.  The  principle  of  this  developing 
don  differed  from  that  of  the  present  time  ;  nowadays,  the  reduced  silver 
iich  forms  the  image  is  obtained  from  the  silver  bromide  of  which  the  film 
isists,  but  in  the  wet-plate  process,  developing  with  the  iron  developer,  the 
ver  was  obtained  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  with  which  the  plate  was  wet. 
e  disadvantages  of  the  wet  process  were,  chiefly,  that  of  necessity  the  plates 
1  to  be  prepared,  practicably,  just  before  exposure  in  the  camera,  which,  in 
’  case  of  landscape  work,  entailed  carrying  about  a  dark  room  and  materials, 

1  that  the  constitution  of  the  sensitising  bath  altered  with  the  immersion  of 
>ry  plate,  becoming  weaker  in  silver  and  accumulating  cadmium  nitrate  and 
■  remains  of  any  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  still  present  in  the  collodion, 
wever,  it  was  a  vast  improvement  upon  then  existing  processes,  and  was 
n  now  in  vogue.  Experimentalists  endeavoured  to  find  a  means  of  pre- 
ving  the  plate  longer  in  its  wet  state,  and,  in  1854,  Spiller  and  Crookes  on 
1  one  hand,  by  the  use  of  a  deliquescent  salt  in  the  bath,  and  Maxwell  Lyte 
i  Shadbolt  on  the  other,  by  the  use  of  honey  or  golden  syrup,  contributed 
this  end.  Mr.  Mackie  then  reviewed  the  introduction  of  tne  dry  plate, 

"  h  collodion  and  gelatine,  touching  in  turn  upon  the  work  of  Taupenot, 


Fothergill,  Sayce,  Bolton,  Harrison,  Maddox,  Burgess,  and  others  in  thi- 
connexion.  The  discovery  of  the  alkaline  system  of  development  was  a  great 
impetus  to  dry-plate  photography.  It  was  due  to  Kennett  that  the  gelatine 
process  came  into  fashion  as  early  as  it  did,  as  he  afforded  an  opportunity  by 
the  sale  in  small  quantities  of  gelatine-emulsion  pellicle,  to  those  who  would 
not  make  for  themselves,  of  trying  the  new  process.  Details  of  each  step 
forward  in  the  perfection  of  gelatine-emulsion  making,  increased  speed,  &c., 
were  given  at  length  until  present-day  methods  were  arrived  at,  and  the  lecture 
was  concluded  with  a  demonstration  of  the  preparation  of  a  amall  batch  of 
emulsion  by  such  a  method. 

Camera  Club. — Those  who  went  to  the  Camera  Club  on  the  10th  instant,  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  Mr.  Cadett’s  promised  papjr  on  “  Colour  Seasitometers, ” 
were  disappointed,  for  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  postponed  until  a  more 
convenient  season — more  convenient,  that  is  to  say.  to  the  President  of  the 
Club,  Captain  Abney,  who  was  called  away  to  Ireland  and  had  to  go  there, 
although  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cadett's  pap-r.  So  in 
deference  to  his  wishes  the  reading  was  postponed  until  some  future  date,  when 
the  President  can  hear  it,  and,  let  us  hope,  join  in  the  discussion  which  it  is 
sure  to  evoke.  Last  Thursday,  however,  no  such  contretemps  occurred,  and 
Professor  Gardner  found  a  large  audience  awaiting  him,  when  he  stepped  on 
the  platform  to  give  his  lecture  on 

Athens. 

Mr.  Bros  was  chairman,  and  he  was  essentially  the  light  man  in  the  right 
place,  for  Mr.  Bros  knows  his  Europe  well,  is  an  archaeologist  of  the  first  water, 
and  cai  find  his  way  about  Athens  as  easily  as  most  of  us  can  walk  along  the 
Strand  to  get  to  Charing  Cross.  Why  do  lecturers  at  the  Camera  Club  always 
begin  by  saying  that  when  first  the  Secretary  wrote  to  them  they  accepted  the 
invitation  with  some  diffidence,  because  of  this,  that,  or  the  other?  Is  theie 
something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  which  suggests  this  modest  discLimer 
all  about  nothing  in  particular,  or  is  there  a  concealed  phonograph  hidden 
somewhere  which  compels  them  to  repeat  the  rusty  formula  ?  Certainly- 
Profes'or  Gardner  had  no  need  to  entrench  himself  behind  an  apology  of  any 
sort  or  kind,  for  he  knew  his  subject  well,  his  pictures  were  good— at  Last 
most  of  them  were,  and  he  had  an  audience  to  address  who  could  be  interested 
with  details  which  would  bore  an  ordinary  assembly,  where  educated  persons 
are  always  in  the  minority.  He  had  no  preteusions  to  the  name  of  photo¬ 
grapher — so  he  told  us  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks;  for  some  of  his  pictiuei 
he  himself  was  responsible,  others  had  been  supplied  by  friends,  and  the 
remainder  had  been  bought  in  the  streets  of  Athens.  If  he  succeeded  in 
interesting  his  audience  it  would  be  because  of  the  subject  rather  than  the  art 
of  the  lecturer.  Then  came  the  inevitable  imp,  sho  wing  the  Acropolis  as  a  central 
point,  and  the  various  places  around  it,  with  which  the  lecturer  intended  to 
deal.  A  map  at  the  beginning  of  a  lecture  is  apt  to  act  as  a  wet  blanket,  and 
lecturers  would  do  well  if  they  introduced  it  later  on,  when  they  have  secured 
the  interest  and  attention  of  their  auditors.  Tnis  by  the  way  ;  anyhow,  every 
one  was  pleased  to  see  the  last  of  the  map,  and  we  were  presently  looking  ov  r 
the  beautiful  plains  of  Athens,  backed  by  the  great  ridge  of  Hym-ttu  ,  which 
is  over  3000  feet  in  height.  And  here  the  lecturer  expressed  a  regret  that  this 
scene  could  not  be  done  justice  to  by  the  sober  tints  of  photography.  At 
sunset,  he  said,  Hymettus  takes  a  wonderful  purple  colour,  which  is  quite 
indescribable.  A  panoramic  view  of  Athens  with  the  Acropolis  and  the  nob.e 
Parthenon  dominating  the  whole — the  modern  town  nestling  at  its  foot  gave- 
one  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  place,  and  knowledge  became  more 
complete  as  various  pictures  of  the  outskirts,  bounded  by  olive  groves,  caine 
in  order  upon  the  screen.  Next  we  were  taken  to  the  Acropolis  itself,  the 
very  centre  of  interest  in  classical  Athens,  with  the  noble  range  of  hills  at  the 
back,  from  which  came  the  marble  which  was  used  in  its  erection.  Seieral 
views  of  the  city,  taken  from  this  central  spot,  were  then  shown,  including  one 
of  the  Areiopagus,  or  Mars  Hill,  from  which  St.  Paul  said,  A  e  men  of  Athene, 

I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious.”  This  is  where  the  famous 
Council, 
and  occa 

determining  -  — o  ,  .  -  ,  . 

from  its  principal  entrance,  the  Propylaea,  was  next  shown  from  different 
points  of  view,  and  its  beauties  pointed  out.  This  entrance  to  the  sacred 
enclosure  at  Athens  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  Greek  art,  and  Professor  Gardner  dealt  with  it  as  though  he  lo  red 
it  From  the  Propylaea  we  found  ourselves  under  the  beautiful  but  much 
mutilated  portico  of  the  Parthenon  itself,  ar.d  we  were  reminded  how  t  he 
figures  of  the  Pediment  had  long  ago  been  removed  by  Lord  Elgin  and  are 
now  the  delight  of  art  students  at  our  own  British  Mus.um  It  would 
perhaps,  have  interested  his  audience  if  the  lecturer  had  reminded  them  of 
what  was  the  undoubted  facts-tbat  we  really  owe  the  Elgin  marbles  to  Lord 
Nelson’s  victory  of  the  Nile.  By  that  action  he  began  to  break  up  the  Frem  ! 
rule  in  E<*ypt,  and  undermined  French  influence  among  the  Tuiks.  Greece  at 
that  time  was  a  province  of  Turkey,  and,  as  Turkey  wished  to  make  friends 
with  the  English  victors,  anything  that  we  asked  was  readily  conceded.  Lord 
Elgin,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  Greek  art.  and  was  our  Amba  s  ador  at 
Constantinople,  saw  a  grand  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  ma  bles  which, 
have  since  borne  his  name.  He  asked  for  them  and  they  were  g.vea 
hioi.  Most  probably  if  we  had  not  thus  acquired  them  tYve  Turks  would 
have  destroyed  them,  or  the  French  would  have  earned  them  off  to  the  Louvre. 

Professor  Gardner  allud  d  to  the  interesting  obsirvat-.  ons  first  made  by 
Penrose  during  his  examination  of  the  Parthenon,  namely,  Miat  the  base  line  of 
the  building  is  not  straight,  but  bowed  upwards  in  the  ce  ntre  A  photograph 
taken  from  the  end  of  the  steps,  and  looking  along  them  showed  this  peculiarity 
in  a  verv  marked  manner.  It  exhibits  a  rehuement  of  architecture  which  few 
would  have  looked  for-au  attempt  to  obtain  by  an  optical  deception  the  aPp.  ar 
ance  of  stability  which  the  building  would  have  lacked  if  tb«  J**®  ^  Jg}  ^  , 
quite  flat.  The  bases  of  the  huge  columns  have  been  cut  with  wonderful 
to  fit  them  to  the  subtle  curve  of  the  base  of  the  building.  In  ltx  -  At.,  u 
was  besieged  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  Turks,  ever  careless  of  the  beaities  c 
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’the  place,  turned  the  Parthenon  into  a  powder  magazine.  The  powder  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  the  building  was  terribly  knocked  about.  Earthquake  shocks 
■have  also  had  their  share  in  bringing  to  ruin  this  most  beautiful  example  of 
Greek  art.  A  view  of  the  Erechtheum,  with  its  beautiful  female  figures,  or 
caryatides,  was  also  shown.  One  of  these  supporting  figures  is  now  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  tas  been  replaced  in  the  original  structure  by  a  similar 
'figure  in  terra  cotta,  the  dark  colour  of  which  was  noticeable  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  good  taste  of  introducing 
the  human  figure  into  buildings,  and  making  them  take  the  place  of  supporting 
columns,  but  however  incongruous  these  figures  may  be,  they  have  in  this 
instance  been  enlisted  with  fine  effect,  and  set  up  with  most  consummate  skill. 
We  have  not  space  to  describe  in  detail  any  of  the  ether  pictures  which  illus¬ 
trated  this  interesting  lecture.  The  great  theatre  of  Dionysius,  with  the  most 
beautiful  central  seat  for  the  use  of  the  priest,  and  the  seats  of  honour  around 
it,  evoked  much  applause,  as  did  also  the  mediaeval  Cathedral,  with  its  p  itch- 
work  made  up  of  architectural  fragments  of  many  periods.  The  lecture  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  series  of  views  illustrating  the  surroundings  of 
Athens.  Here  we  saw  the  great  and  the  little  harbour  of  the  Pmeus,  the  bay 
■of  Salamis,  whure  the  great  sea  fight  of  that  name  was  fought;  a  view  of  the 
field  of  historic  Marathon,  when  the  Athenians  made  their  famous  charge  upon 
their  Persian  a  Iversaries  ;  and  many  other  spots  which  are  enshrined  in  the 
works  of  classical  writers.  In  conclusion,  Prohssoi  Gardner  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  had  been  able  to  recall  the  beauti  s  of  Athens  to  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  city,  and  had  raised  a  desire  among  others  to  visit  a  place 
which  he  regarded  as  being  more  fascinating  than  any  other  spot  known  to 
him.  Tne  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried  by 
■acclamation. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  Croydon  Camera  Club  opened  its  season  of 
lantern  shows  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  inst.,  at  the  small  public  hall,  with  a 
-programme  which  seemed,  as  it  deserved,  to  give  even  more  satisfaction  than 
ever.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  evening  was  Mrs.  Main,  whose  distinctions 
gained  as  a  lady  amateur  photographer  make  her,  as  the  President  of  the 
Club  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean)  said,  in  introducing  her  to  the  audience,  “the 
foremost  lady  amateur  of  the  day,  and  fully  worthy  of  taking  rank  with 
Vittoria  Sella,  Donkin,  and  the  other  great  plutographic  exponents  of  Alpine 
scenery.”  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Main’s  fine  and,  in 
some  respects,  unique  series  of  some  thousands  of  prints  have  for  some  years 
past  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  St.  Moritz  Aid  Fund,  an  institution 
which  assists  needy  invalids  to  winter  at  the  famous  health  resort.  Although 
some  few  there  were  who  knew  what  to  be  prepared  for,  to  many  the  lecturer 
and  her  series  of  photographs  came  as  a  great  and  welcome  surprise,  and  so 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  truly  magnificent  and  telling  scenery,  the 
charming  personality  of  the  lecturer,  and  the  vivacious  and  spr  ghtly  fi  >w  of 
unforced  description  were  all  the  keener.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mrs.  Main 
was  to  illustrate  her  subject  by  making  an  imaginary  ascent  of  16,000  feet  or 
so  from  one  of  the  Swiss  hotels,  and  descending  again,  the  route  and  incidents 
being  illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by  the  lecturer.  Thus  many  were  for 
'  the  first  time  in  their  lives  made  to  clearly  understand  what  are  glaciers, 
moraines,  crevasses,  avalanches,  ‘'cornices,”  “  bridges,”  and  “  tables,”  which 
were  briefly,  but  very  clearly,  explained  by  word  as  well  as  by  photograph. 
The  method*  of  climbing  as  adopted  by  Mrs.  Main  and  her  party  were  very 
fully  exemplified ;  in  some  instances  the  route  followed  seemed  utterly  im¬ 
passible,  at  other  times  perilously  difficult.  The  series  was  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  by  a  set  of  four  surprisingly  beautiful  depictions  of  how  dazzlingly 
white  snow  flowers  grow  upon  the  black  ice  of  some  of  the  lakes. 

Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society.— November  15.— Mr.  Ramsey,  of  the 
Eastman  Compiny,  demonstrated  before  the  members  of  the  above  Society 
the  ease  with  which  bromide  paper  may  be  toned  and  its  colour  altered  from 
the  usual  grey  or  black  colour  to  various  pleasing  tones  of  brown,  chocolate, 
and  sepia.  The  process,  which  is  a  comparatively  recent  introduction,  proved 
perfectly  successful  in  the  demomtra'or's  hands,  and  a  brief  resume  may  be  of 
interest.  The  only  a  lditional  apparatus  required  is  an  enamelled  iron  dish  of 
convenient  size,  some  hypo  alum,  and  a  gas  ring  or  other  suitable  means  of 
heating  the  dish  which  is  to  con’am  the  toning  solution.  The  formula  for 
this  solution  is:  Sodium  hyposulphite,  10  ounces;  alum,  1  ounce;  boiling 
water,  70  ounces.  The  hypo  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  water  fir>t,  and  the  alum 
added  slowly  in  small  quantities.  When  all  is  dissolved  the  solution  should 
be  milk  white.  It  should  not  be  filtered,  and  it  woiks  better  as  it  becomes  a  little 
old  ;  it  may  be  strengthened  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh 
solution.  The  bath  should  never  be  thrown  away  entirely,  but  replenished  in  the 
manner  stated  above  The  prints  after  development  (if  developed  with  iron,  they 
should  be  treated  in  the  clearing  bath  as  usual)  are  washed,  alumed,  rinsed, 
and  fixed.  After  a  slight  washing  they  are  to  be  dried.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  all  the  hypo,  as  a  little  left  in  the  print  helps  matters  along.  The 
dish  is  now  filled  with  the  toning  solution  and  placed  on  the  gas  ring  or  what¬ 
ever  source  of  heat  is  used,  and  the  prints  placed  in  the  bath  one  by  one,  care 
being  taken  to  see  that  they  are  all  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  solution. 
The  bath  will  by  this  time  have  become  hot,  and  should  be  allowed  t )  attain  a 
tempi  nature  of  about  110°  or  120°  Fahr.  Tiffing  may  take  as  loDg  as  forty  or 
fifty  minutes,  and,  with  satisfactory  prints,  tones  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
colour  may  be  obtained.  The  prints  suitable  for  this  process  are  those  such 
a*  have  had  a  fell  exposure  but  are  not  over-exposed.  They  should  contain 
plenty  of  gradation.  Any  developer  may  be  used,  and  the  development 
should  be  discontinue!  aim  st  before  the  piiuts  have  obtained  full  density, 
though  all  detail  must  be  visible.  On  the  correctness  of  the  exposure  every¬ 
thing  ebe  depei  ds,  and  satisfa  dory  tones  cannot  be  obtained  upon  a  print  the 
development  of  which  has  been  forced.  The  resuming  colour  depends  upon 
the  negative,  exposure,  and  developer.  The  best  all-round  developer  for  this 
process  is  ferrous  oxalate  or  amidol.  Mr.  Ramsey  then  proceeded  to  tone 
prints  on  the  various  brands  of  bromide  paptr  manufactured  by  the  Eastman 
Company  with  sab  factory  resu’ts,  the  colours  obtained  being  much  admired 

>y  the  members  who  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  demonstration.  In 
reply  to  que  tious  asked  by  various  members,  ths  demonstrati  r  said  that  the 
process  had  hardly  been  introduced  long  enough  for  him  to  say  that  it  was 


absolutely  permanent,  but  prints  toned  twelve  months  or  so  ago  were  quite  I 
perfect,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  remain  sr.  He  I 
thought  that  the  process  was  equally  suitable  for  other  makes  of  bromide 
paper,  but  he  had  only  used  it  on  the  papers  manufactured  by  the  Kastman 
Company.  The  point,  however,  could  easily  be  settled  by  trial.  The  tem-  | 
pirature  of  bath  might  be  raised  to  150°  to  155°  if  the  prints  were  very  long  in 
toning,  but  there  was  a  danger  of  blisters  and  frilling  if  these  high  tempera¬ 
tures  were  maintained.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  print  toned  by  Mr. 
Ramsey  was  only  in  the  bath  for  five  minutes,  and  that  the  bath  when  heated 
gives  out  a  very  strong  smell  of  sulphur.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ramsey  j 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— November  14,  Mr.  J.  Macintosh 

in  the  chair.  Four  new  members  were  elected.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  delivered  a 
lecture  on 

Light  and  Photography. 

He  began  by  stating  that  white  light  was  a  mixture  of  all  the  colours,  and  [ 
colour  resulted  when  certain  portions  of  the  light  rays  were  abstracted.  He 
had  the  spectrum  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  showed  the  effect  of  interposing! 
different  coloured  glasses  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  certain  parts  of  the  spectrum 
were  completely  cut  out  according  to  the  glass  used. — A  piece  of  cardboard, 
painted  with  different  colours  in  squares,  was  placed  iu  the  light  of  the 
spectrum  on  the  screen,  audit  was  very  instructive  to  see  how  a  square  of  green 
and  red  pigment  behaved  when  passed  from  one  eud  to  the  other;  when  in  the; 
red,  the  green  showed  black  and  the  red  the  proper  colour;  as  it  was  passed) 
along  they  gradually  changed,  the  red  growing  darker  and  the  green  lighter, 
until,  in  the  blue-green  band  the  red  appeared  black,  and  the  green  its  natural  i 
hue.  He  illustrated  what  black  was  by  holding  a  strip  of  black  velvet  across) 
the  spectrum,  it  showing  no  colour  anywhere,  because  all  light  was  absorbed 
on  falling  on  it.  He  passed  round  the  screens  used,  and  described  how  they 
were  prepared.  Pieces  of  patent  plate,  four  inches  square,  were  first  coated] 
with  a  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  solution  of  albumen  ;  then,  when  dry,  170] 
minims  of  an  eight  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine  was  poured  on  each  piece 
of  glass,  carefully  levelled,  and  allowed  to  set ;  when  dry,  these  were  soaked 
in  various  dyes.  A  good  yellow  was  20  grains  picric  acid  dissolved  to  satura¬ 
tion  in  absolute  alcohol,  2  ounces  water,  and  a  little  ammonia.  Red,  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  chrysoidine  ;  orange,  one  per  cent,  aurantia ;  green,  one 
per  cent,  naphthol  green,  acid  green,  or  methyl  green;  violet,  one  per  cent, 
methyl  violet.  He  spoke  of  oithochromatic  plates,  and  said  that,  in  photo-j 
graphing  most  flowers  with  these  plates,  a  yellow  screen  was  unnecessary,  it 
made  the  yellows  and  greens  appear  too  light.  Hydroquinone  must  not  be 
used  with  these  plates,  it  seemed  to  destroy  the  oriliochromatic  effect,  and] 
ammonia  was  bad  to  use  in  the  developer.  Development  must  not  be  dis¬ 
continued  too  soon,  as  the  blue  deve’oped  first,  tuen  the  yellow,  but  thei 
latter  came  up  to  iheir  proper  value,  which  was  darker  than  the  blues  if  left 
in  a  sufficient  time.  He  passed  round  for  comparison  two  screens,  one 
a  commercial  yello  v  screen,  and  the  other  a  very  pale  pure  yellow,  the  latter) 
acting  twice  as  strong  in  stopping  the  blue  rays  as  the  first.  This  waj 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  commercial  screen,  apparently  of  a  deepeuj 
yellow,  actually  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  black,  which  stopped  the] 
light,  hut  was  not  effective  in  separating  the  blue  rays.  This  arose  in  the 
method  of  manufacture,  which  consisted  in  s'irring  the  molten  glass  witl 
willow  rods,  which  charred  and  were  partly  disseminated  in  the  mass. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — November  7,  Mr.  Cembrano  in  the  chair. — Mr 
Henry  Little  gave  a  display  of  lantern  slides  illusl rating  a  tour  through 
Algeiii,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  showed  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  slide) 
chitfiy  of  scenery  and  archite  ture  in  Italy  and  Spain.  As  is  usual  in  the  cas-' 
of  Mr.  Little’s  work,  the  slides  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  were  receive<! 
with  much  favour  by  the  audience,  which  compr.sed  a  large  proportion  c 
ladies,  whose  presence  had  been  specially  invited  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  meeting  on  November  14,  Mr.  Ardasseer  in  the  chair,  Mr.  E.  Gj  h 
Richardson  gave  a  demonstration  on  enla  ging  without  a  condenser  by  mean] 
of  burning  strips  of  mignesium  ribbmhungat  certain  determined  distanc  , 
from  the  negative  and  from  each  other.  Mr.  Gibson  afterwards  demonstrat 
the  method  of  obtaining  the  same  result  by  means  of  wavmg  a  strip  of  burnii 
magnesium  wire  across  the  negative,  care  being  taken  that  every  porti 
received  its  due  share  of  light.  Sat  sfact  ry  results  were  produced  by  bo 
methods. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society. — November  14.— Mr.  Percy  Lund  lectur 
before  a  large  audience,  his  subject  being 

Tom,  Dick,,  and  Harry,  Amateur  Photographers. 

The  lecturer  spoke  of  the  lack  of  culture  displayed  by  the  majority  of  amatei 
photographers  iu  their  productions.  Whilst  the  average  of  technical  e:; 
celRnce  was  high,  on  the  other  hand,  considerations  of  art  seemed  to  be  almo 
entirily  neglecttd  The  world  appeared  to  be  too  much  under  the  spell  of 
narrow  type  of  utilitarianism,  since  the  fact  than  man  has  an  aesthetic  nature 
search  of  the  beautiful  was  very  generally  overlooked  He  believed,  howeve 
that  among  the  rank  and  file  of  novices,  dabblers,  and  imitative  enthusiast 
there  were  not  a  few  genuinely  interested  in  photography  as  an  art  and  d 
sirous  o'  progression.  These  serious  disposed  and  intelligent  men  he  designate 
as  Tom,  Dick, and  H-rry,  and, alter  dwelling  on  the  va  ions  directions  in  whi 
they  generally  missed  the  ri6ht  path  and  become  finally  w.  ary  of  photograph 
he  pointed  out  how  their  latent  artistic  capacity  might  be  cultivated,  and  t 
stream  of  their  enthusiasm  turned  into  a  right  channel  before  it  ran  to  wasl 
He  described  the  more  suitable  forms  of  apparatus,  new  and  effective  metho 
of  framing,  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  studying  the  works  of  others  in  t 
b;st  exhibitions,  and  in  conclusion  remaiktd  that  the  end  and  aim 
studying  the  books  and  pictures  of  others  was  to  cultivate  one’s  percepti 
faculties,  to  strengthen  the  interest  in  and  open  the  e  es  to  the  more  sub 
charms  of  nature.  The  best  artists  the  world  has  pro  meed  were  only  a  tri 
less  blind  than  Tcm,  Dick,  and  Harry.  It  was  chiefly  a  question  of  keepi 
one’s  eyes  op  n,  and,  hiving  se?n  the  thing  a-  it  should  b«  seen,  of  making  t1 
attempt  to  reproduce  nature  by  art.  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  would  soonfb 
I  that  a  wide  gulf  existed  between  the  effects  they  saw  and  the  results  they  wo 
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,ble  to  produce  by  aid  of  the  camera.  Their  best  efforts  would  be  but  shadows 
f  the  original,  but,  if  they  would  only  read,  think,  and  open  their  eyes  aright, 
hey  would  at  any  rate  be  able  to  do  far  better  things  than  the  merely 
aechanical  transcripts,  the  glossy  mediocre  work  which  emanated  from  the 
ank  and  file  of  photographers. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.— November  16,  the  President  (Mr.  W.  J.  Warren)  in 
he  chair.— About  a  hundred  members  were  present,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Belton, 
f  Aberdeen,  gave  his  lecture  and  demonstration  on  the  working  of 
Velox  Printing  Paper. 

n  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Belton  described  Velox  as  a  developing 
iaper,  on  which  the  image  becomes  visible  only  after  the  developer  is  applied, 
s  in  the  ordinary  bromide  papers,  but  having  the  great  advantage  of  no  dark 
oom  being  necessary.  All  the  processes  with  Velox  can  be  carried  out  in 
rdinary  gaslight,  after  having  made  the  exposure,  by  moving  to  any  part  of 
he  room  shielded  from  the  direct  light.  The  paper  is  made  in  six  different 
rands,  and  is  applicable  to  any  class  of  negative.  Its  working  was  described 
s  simplicity  itself,  if  only  the  printed  instructions  given  with  the  piper  are 
arried  out.  Correct  exposure  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and 
rorkers  were  advised  to  practise  on  small  strips,  until  they  became  thoroughly 
cquainted  with  its  working.  For  development,  either  metol  or  amidol  is 
^commended,  the  formulae  for  which  are  clearly  set  out  by  the  makers,  or  a 
pecial  one  can  be  used  which  is  sold  by  the  dealers  in  the  paper.  After 
xposing  the  negative  to  an  ordinary  gas  jet,  at  a  distance  of  six  to  twelve 
iches,  the  best  plan  is  then  to  lay  the  paper  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  first  dipping 
in  water,  and  with  a  mop  camel’s-hair  brush  spreading  the  developer  evenly 
ver  the  print  until  it  is  fully  out.  It  must  then  be  transferred  into  the  fixing 
ath  at  once,  without  washing,  allowing  it  to  remain  about  filteen  minutes, 
eeping  it  moving  for  the  first  few  seconds,  and  taking  care  to  keep  it  face 
ownwards.  It  is  most  important,  after  placing  the  print  in  the  hypo,  that 
it  fingers  should  be  rinsed  in  chan  water,  to  remove  any  trace  of  hypo, 
afore  proceeding  with  another  print.  After  leaving  the  hypo  the  print  is 
ashed  in  several  changes  of  water  for  about  half  an  hour,  then  placed  face 
3 wn wards  on  a  sheet  of  clean  blotting-paper,  and  set  aside  to  dry,  when  the 
rint  will  be  found  perfectly  flat,  totally  unlike  any  bromide  or  gelatino- 
lloride  prints.  Any  streaky  marks  appearing  on  the  finished  print  can  be 
adily  removed  by  rubbing  gently  with  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool  and  methylated 
:  drits. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— November  17.— There 
is  a  crowded  room  at  the  City  Hall,  Eberle  street,  to  enjoy  the  entertain- 
ent  provided  by  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton’s  lecture,  “All  about  Animals,”  which 
j  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
ssociation.  The  President,  Mr.  Prior  Christian,  in  introducing  the  lecturer, 
ferred  to  his  unique  position  as  a  photographer  of  wild  animals  in  all  parts 
the  world,  and  designated  him  the  Landseer  of  photography.  Mr.  Bolton 
owed  about  180  lantern  pictures  of  admirable  quality,  illustrating  the  best- 
lown  mammals,  reptiles,  and  birds.  The  pictures  of  lions,  tigers,  giraffes 
ppopotamuses,  kangaroos,  sea  lions,  tortoises,  eagles,  and  vultures  were  parti- 
larly  applauded,  and  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  pet  animals  of  the 
ince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Sandringham.  Mr.  Bolton’s  discourse  was  a 
nning,  lucid  commentary  on  his  pictures,  speaking  for  more  than  a  hour  and 
lalf  without  relaxing  his  hold  on  the  interest  of  all  present. 

- - -#■ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

ivember  25,  26 .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

D.  Travis,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

„  25-Dec.  15  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 

ham-street,  Bradford. 

cember  27-31 . .  Borough  Polytechnic.  Hon.  Secretary,  H.  C. 


Philcox,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

1899. 

bruary  4-25 .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

J.  S.  McCulloch,  2,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

rch  4-11  .  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen, 

27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 
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Comgponftgttce- 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  N o  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

'  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

BISULPHITE  AND  METABISULPHITE JDF  POTASH. 

To  the  Editors. 

gentlemen, — Can  you  refer  me  to  any  recent  work  to  which  I  could 
1 1  for  information  as  to  the  chemicals  used  in  the  practice  of  photo- 
8phy? 

teldola’s  work  is  not  exactly  recent,  and  it  seems  to  have  passed  from 
I  stock  of  dealers.  A  new  edition  of  Leaper’s  Materia  Photographica 
v  Id  be  very  acceptable,  if  it  were  brought  up  to  date,  and  especially  if 
*  fences  were  given  to  the  authorities  for  the  statements  made.  A  few 
b;  ik  pages  for  additions  would  also  be  desirable. 

ailing  such  a  book,  might  I  trouble  some  of  your  chemical  friends 
t'  nform  me  precisely  what  metabisulphite  of  potassium  is  when  in 
tion  1 


It  is  stated  in  the  Materia  Photographica  that  this  salt  is  formed  by 
adding  alcohol  to  the  solution  of  hydropotassic  sulphite,  the  result  being 
the  abstraction  of  an  atom  of  water  from  two  of  the  original  salt,  and  the 
formation  of  a  fresh  combination. 

Now,  this  hydropotassic  sulphite  is  exactly  what  Watts  calls  the  acid 
sulphite,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Dictionary  that  the  salt  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  no  mention  bemg  made  of  change.  Watts’  Dictionary  then 
speakB  of  an  anhy dr o- sulphite,  which  is  formed  without  any  use  of  alcohol, 
and  which  has  precisely  the  constitution  of  the  metabisulphite ;  there, 
however,  the  difficulty  does  not  quite  end. 

Toe  salt  my  dealer  supplies  as  metabisulphite  is  in  tabular  crystals, 
which  is  the  form  given  by  Watts  for  the  acid  sulphite  slowly  deposited. 
Both  Watts  and  Leaper  agree  that  the  alcohol  deposited  salt  is  in  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  though  they  differ  as  to  its  constitution  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
anhydrous  salt,  whose  constitution  agrees  with  the  meta-salt,  is  said  to 
deposit  in  hard,  granular  crystals  on  cooling,  without  any  alcohol. 

This  is  not  a  curious  riddle  ;  it  is  a  question  whether  we  get  a  cheap 
salt  at  a  considerably  enhanced  price,  under  a  pretentious  name ;  and,  if 
we  really  do  get  what  costs  more  to  prepare,  whether  the  cost  is  not 
nullified  in  making  a  solution. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  J.  F.  T. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  some  remarks  on  the  subject  in 
another  column. — Eds.] 


ENLARGING  WITH  MAGNESIUM  RIBBON. 

To  the  Editors. 

GeNTLEMEN, — In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  18th 
inst.  I  see  that  an  inquirer  asks  for  advice  as  to  enlarging  by  artificial 
light,  and  that  he  does  not  wish  to  expend  too  much  money  on  the  ap¬ 
paratus.  He  suggests  a  lantern  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  enlarging 
and  of  projecting  slides  on  a  soreen,  and,  if  he  is  bound  to  have  the  option 
of  both  these  objects,  no  doubt  the  lantern  is  a  necessity.  In  case,  how¬ 
ever,  he  wishes  to  be  able  to  enlarge  without  going  to  the  expense  of 
either  a  lantern  or  a  condenser,  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
method  of  enlarging  by  means  of  strips  of  magnesium  ribbon,  hung  at  a 
certain  distance  from  a  ground-glass  screen  in  front  of  the  negative.  I 
gave  a  demonstration  of  this  process  before  the  Richmond  Camera  Ciub 
lately  (report  already  sent  to  you),  and  it  was  acknowledged  to  answer 
the  purpose  satisfactorily. 

The  cost  of  the  ribbon  is  very  small.  At  Is.  9 d.  an  ounce,  I  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  four  strips  of  8  inches  each  required  to  enlarge  from  half¬ 
plate  to  12  x  10  cost  about  one  third  of  a  penny.  The  apparatus  need 
not  cost  much,  especially  if  one  makes  it  oneself,  as  I  did.  In  any  case, 
it  is  considerably  less  than  a  lantern  of  decent  quality. — I  am,  yours. 
&c.,  Rex. 

3,  Dyncvor-road,  Richmond,  Surrey,  November  19,  1898. 


THE  PHOTO-CERAMIC  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  highly  pleased  to  read  this  morning  that  a  member 
of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club  had  delivered  a  lecture,  with  demonstra¬ 
tions,  on  “  Ceramic  Photography.”  It  is  a  charming  subject,  and  I  am 
sure  every  lover  of  our  art- science  should  endeavour  to  revivify,  so  that 
more  and  more  real  advancement  and  real  permanence  may  come  to 
light.  I  view  it  entirely  from  an  enamel  point  of  view.  Twenty  years- 
ago  a  Parisian  manufacturer  sold  enamel  powder  in  packets,  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  flux  and  sensitive  collodion ;  this  was  cleared  and  afterwards 
placed  in  a  muffle  to  fuse  with  heat.  The  late  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh, 
carried  this  out  successfully.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  WarriDgton,  made  gas 
stoves  to  fuse  the  flux.  Mr.  Eliff's  formula  is  quite  new  to  me.  I  hope 
it  will  be  tested  by  some  of  your  ardent  spirits  in  all  Societies.  Demon¬ 
strations  are  the  soul  of  progress.  I  am  sure  we  all  thank  Mr.  Eliff  for 
his  digging  up  old  processes — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Jas.  Alex  Forrest. 

53  Shrcwsbury-road,  Oxton,  Birkenhead,  November  18,  1898. 

- « - 

to  €om0poitOntt0. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  or 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London ,  TP.  C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

»#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affair : 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 

street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. _ 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

R.  W.  Sharp,  43,  Quarry-street,  Hamilton.—  Cabinet  bust  portrait  of  Sir  John 
IPafson,  Bart. 

H.  E.  Barns,  4S,  London-road,  West  Croydon.  Photograph  of  dog  with  'n-<ng 
mouse  on  nose,  entitled  “  Trust.” 

French  &  Co.,  1,  Railway -te- race,  W&llington,  Surrey  —  Se »rr.  photographs  : 
H.  Cosmo  Bomor,  Esq.,  Af.P. ;  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq  ,  J.P.;  Brough  Maltbv,  Esq  ■ 
W.  W.  Thomson,  Esq.-;  J.  Salter  Whiler,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  Duncan  Sjrtcart,  Esq. 
T.  F.  Jones,  Esq.,  J  P. 
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Assistant  ;  Lex  ;  C.  T.  Bilbin;  J.  Stabb  ;  and  othess.—  In  our  next. 

V.  A.  Latham.— Thanks  ;  we  note. 

Hilton  Grundy. — Received  ;  thanks. 

W.  G.  Stratton  (Rangoon). — Thanks  for  the  correction. 

Background. — The  address  is  41  Gratton-road,  Kensington. 

Jas.  Norval. — Many  thanks.  We  shall  refer  to  the  subject  later. 

A.  Baker  (Burton-on-Trent).— 1.  No.  2.  Get  carbonate  of  potash,  as  directed. 

“Pale  Face.”— The  negatives  are  fully  exposed,  but  under-developed. 
Remedy  for  the  defect  obvious. 

Ruptock  — Commerce  is  a  weekly  paper,  price  6 d.,  published  at  Amberley 
Hous  .  Norfolk-street,  Strand  W.C. 

W.  S.  Coppin. — The  photographs  are  good,  and  should  answer  your  purpose, 
issued  in  bromide,  collotype,  or  platinum. 

Photo. — Thtre  is  no  reason  why  a  properly  fixed  but  untoned  print  should 
not  last ;  but  we  have  a  personal  preference  for  one  toned  with  gold. 

Stove. — H.  S.  We  do  not  know  of  any  substitute  for  black  lead  as  a  stove 
polish  that  will  stand  heat.  Possibly  an  oilman  in  your  neighbourhood 
may  know  of  one. 

.  S.  Albebry. — You  had  better  keep  the  volumes  for  a  few  years.  They  will 
not  only  be  useful  for  reference,  but  increase  in  value.  What  they 
would  fetch  at  present  we  cannot  say. 

Notwal. — You  had  better  get  an  optician  or  other  qualified  individual  to 
ascertain  the  focus  for  you,  but  for  your  purposes  we  do  not  see  that 
the  information  is  of  any  importance. 

W.  A. — By  registering  the  photographs  now  you  can  recover  penalties  for 
infringement  of  copyright,  but  probably  not  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
registration  had  preceded  instead  of  following  infringement. 

Formula  Wanted.— S.  &  D.  write:  “Will  Mr.  DrinkwaL-r  kindly  give 
formula  and  time  for  fixing  P  0.  P.  as  descdbed  by  him  (‘Physical 
Development  of  P.  0.  P. p.744,  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  November  18)  and  oblige?” 

K.  S.— 1.  Registration  legally  secures  you  the  copyright,  any  infringement  of 
which  you  cannot  recover  for  while  the  photograph  remains  unregistered. 
2.  It  is  a  very  fine  photograph  indeed,  while  as  a  humorous  study,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class  that  we  have  seen. 

Rodinal. — 1.  We  think  not;  but  caustic  potash  would  produce  that  effect. 
Probably  in  this  case  it  is  caused  by  the  reducing  agent,  which  may  be 
metol.  2.  No.  3.  The  equivalent  weights  are:  potassium  earb.,  138 ’2; 
soda  carb.,  286.  4.  The  formula  is  not  published  so  far  as  we  are 

aware. 

Finishing  Bromide  Enlargements. — B.  L.  E.  writes:  “  Pl-ase  t- 11  me  what 
is  the  best  medium  to  prepare  a  bromide  enlargement  for  colouring  in 
powdered  chalk  ?  ” — It  requires  no  preparation  excepting  lightly  rubbing 
over  with  an  ink  eraser.  For  finishing  in  chalks  a  rough  paper  should 
be  used  for  the  best  effects. 

Heating  Studios,  &c. — B.  F.  W.  If  the  first  cost  is  not  a  consul  ration,  by 
all  means  fit  the  studio,  reception,  and  work  rooms  with  the  hot-water 
pipes.  By  that  method  of  heatiDg,  dust  and  smoke  and  other  annoy¬ 
ances  pertaining  to  coke  or  coal  fires  will  be  avoided  and  cleanliness 
secured.  Trouble  will  be  saved,  as  there  will  only  be  one  fire  to  require 
attention,  and  that  outside  the  building.  Furthermore,  it  will  prove 
more  economical  in  the  end. 

Sale  of  Portrait  Negatives.— S.  W.  S.  writes  :  “  We  would  feel  very  much 
obliged  if  you  could  let  us  know  if  it  would  be  legal  for  one  photo¬ 
grapher  to  dispose'of  his  negatives  (portraits)  to  any  other  photographer, 
to  print  or  publish,  or  otherwise,  without  his  customers’  consent  ? ” — 
The  legal  point  is  a  somewhat  knotty  one,  and,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
has  not  been  raised  in  a  court  of  law.  However,  the  thing  is  done, 
whether  legally  or  not,  every  time  a  business  is  sold. 

Stereoscopy. — A  Learner  says:  “I  am  anxious  to  know  if  I  can  get  a 
stereoscopic  effect  by  using  two  prints  from  the  same  negative,  or  must  I 
take  two  distinct  negatives  and  a  print  from  each?  Oi  course,  by  the 
latter  process  I  presume  I  should  have  to  have  a  stereoscopic  camera. 
I  am  told  one  can  get  stereoscopic  effects  just  as  well  by  simply  looking 
at  one  picture  through  a  magnifying  glasi ;  am  I  right  in  contradicting 
such  a  statement  ?  ” — In  reply  :  1.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  stereoscopic 
effect  from  identical  prints.  2.  Quite  right  in  contradicting  such  a 
statement — an  absurdly  erroneous  one. 

Japanese  Paper. — W.  N.  says  :  “lam  much  obliged  for  your  answer  to  my 
question.  I  wrote  to  Grosvenor  &  G'hater,  but  they  do  not  keep  the 
paper,  and,  moreover,  only  supply  the  trade.  I  therefore  avail  myself 
of  your  kindness  in  asking  me  to  write  again.” — We  find,  on  inquiry, 
that  the  paptr  is  only  supplied  by  the  merchants  by  the  ream,  and  not 
in  small  quantities.  We  do  not  know  any  house  that  supplies  it  retail. 
It  is  used  mainly  by  copperplate  printers,  and  they  may  let  you  have 
a  few  quires.  Try  Bcooker,  Margaret-street,  or  the  Autotype  Company; 
they  both  use  the  paper,  we  know.  We  have  little  doubt  the  latter  will 
let  yon  have  some. 

Mounting  ;  Varnishing.— A.  S.  W.  says  :  “1.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using 
Marion’s  photographic  starch  for  mounting  my  prints.  The  last  few 
weeks  I  have  had  great  difficulty  with  them.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
dry  they  peel  off  at  the  corners.  Can  you  suggest  anything  to  keep 
them  from  doing  so  ?  2.  When  varnishing  a  negative  I  invariably  find 
the  greater  part  of  the  retouching  come  off.  Can  you  give  me  a  pre¬ 
ventive  ?  I  use  Ellis's  medium.” — 1.  Probably  the  starch  is  made  too 
thin.  Try  making  it  thicker,  and  applying  a  thicker  coating  at  the 
corners,  rubbing  them  down  well.  2.  The  only  suggestion  we  can  make 
is  not  to  make  the  negative  so  warm  before  applying  the  varnish.  All 
mediums  are  more  or  less  prone  to  give  up  the  retouching  when  the 
plates  are  made  too  warm. 


Red  Prints. — Reader  asks  :  “Could  you  inform  me,  through  the  Journal, 
what  kind  of  process  those  red  prints  are  in  the  Steroscopic  Company’s 
window,  London?  They  seemed  to  be  a  print- out  paper;  I  admiied 
them  very  much  ;  in  fact,  a  lot  of  the  best  houses  in  London  have  them 
in  their  windows  at  present.  If  you  could  give  me  any  information  at 
all,  I  should  be  most  thankful  to  you.” — We  have  not  seen  the  prints  in 
tve  window  referred  to,  but  they  are  most  likely  by  the  carbon  process. 
The  majority  of  the  red  prints  showD,  if  not  all,  are  by  that  process. 

Crystoleum.— R.  Wilkinson  asks  :  “  1.  Will  you  please  tell  me  where  I  will  be 
able  to  get  convex  glasses  for  crystol- urns  ?  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  do  not 
stock  them,  and  I  can  see  no  mention  of  them  in  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  2.  Is  there  some  kind  of  very  fine  thin 
paper  to  be  had  for  this  process  which  does  not  require  to  be  rubbed 
down  with  sand  paper  ?”— 1.  We  cannot  say.  Crystoleum  is  so  little 
used  now  ;  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Possibly  some  of  the  other  houses, 
such  as  Fallowfields,  Houghtons,  &c  ,  may  have  some  left.  2.  Not 
that  we  are  aware  of.  There  is  a  thm  Rives  paper  sold,  but  we  do  not 
know  of  any  one  who  supplies  it  albumenised. 

Copyright.— Seven  Years’  Subscriber  says:  “Will  you  kindly  reply  to 
the  following  :  1.  I  wish  to  copyright  groups  of  cricketers,  how  shall  I 
proceed  ?  2.  I  have  taken  photographs  of  each  cricketer,  they  sat  at 
my  invitation  ;  I  have  given  each  sitter  one  photo  of  himself.  I  have 
arranged  a  group  of  the  sitters  on  large  card  and  photographed  the 
same.  Can  I  sell  copies  of  the  group,  alter  being  registered,  to  those 
that  compose  the  group,  and  still  retain  the  copyright  ?”— In  reply: 

1.  Send  our  publishers  three  prints  from  each  negative,  and  one-and- 
seveupence  for  each  subject,  and  they  will  effect  registration  for  you. 

2.  So  long  as  you  have  not  been  paid,  or  received  “  valuable  considera¬ 
tion  ”  for  the  photographs,  the  copyright  is  ycurs,  and  you  can  sell  the 
prints  either  before  or  after  registration.  Better  follow  the  latter  plan, 
of  course. 


Lens. — A.  E.  D.  asks  :  “Would  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions? 
Before  I  ask  them  I  will  just  say  I  have  not  taken  a  photo  for  six  years, 
and  during  that  time  new  lenses  have  cropped  up.  My  work  will  not 
exceed  quarter-plate  size,  which  will  consist  of  landscapes,  groups,  and 
two  cabinets  on  whole-plate,  and  two  cartes-de  visite  on  half  plate. 
Question  1.  Will  the  stigmatic  lens  as  enclosed  do  all  I  have  described 
above,  or  could  you  suggest  any  other  more  suitable  form  ?  2.  For  build¬ 
ings  in  confused  places,  of  course  I  should  want  a  wide-angle  lens.” — The 
lens  will  do  admirably,  and  when  stopped  down  it  becomes  a  wide-argle 
lens.  For  portraiture  in  the  studio  it  will,  of  course,  not  be  so  rapid  as 
the  portiait  lens  of  the  same  name.  That  has  an  aperture  of  f  4, 
while  the  other  has  one  of  /6  However,  the  latttr  will  be  the  most 
generally  useful  of  the  two. 


Spotty  Prints. — Sussex  writes  :  “  Can  you  tell  me,  quite  po-itively,  whet^er 
the  spots  upon  the  two  enclosed  prints  are  due  to  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
or  to  a  kind  of  damp  mildew?  Personally,  I  am  very  perplexed  about 
them,  as  every  precaution  is  taken  in  printing  and  tonirg  departments 
to  ensure  the  complete  freeing  from  hypo,  and  also  to  prevent  prior  and 
after-contamination.  Scrupulous  care  is  taken,  and  separate  sets  of 
dishes  are  used  for  before  toning,  and  after  fixing  operations  ;  all  washing 
apparatus  also  is  cleansed  every  batch  of  prints.  The  spots  appear 
only  occasionally,  more  so  upon  prints  mounted  on  mounts  same  as  the 
two  enc’os°d.  Could  you  test  the  mounts  and  see  if  there  be  anything 
wrong  with  them  ?  The  spots  appear  sometimes  a  very  few  hours  afttr 
mounting;  sometimes  not  on  unmounted  prints  at  all,  which  fact  leads 
me  to  enclose  the  new  mounts.  May  I  look  for  your  very  highly 
esteemed  reply?” — We  cannot  say  positively  the  cause  of  the  spots  ;  but 
as  they  only  appear  occasionally,  it  would  indicate  that  they  are  due  to 
something  in  the  manipulations  rather  than  in  the  materials  used.  We 
do  not  undertake  the  testing  of  mounts — our  time  will  not  admit  of 
that.  We  should,  however,  suspect  the  manipulations  before  the 
mounts. 


Studio. — W.  W.  Busbridge  says  :  “lam  about  erecting  a  new  studio  on  a 
site  where  the  light  will  be  more  or  less  obstructed  by  buildings  and  * ^ 
trees,  as  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  rough  sketch  (which  is  in  plan 
will  show.  In  various  articles  on  studio  lighting  which  I  have  read,  ' 
have  seen  it  advocated  that,  if  ‘  papier  mineral  ’  is  used  to  cover  the  glas. 
on  the  inside  of  studio,  no  serious  difficulty  will  result  in  using  aj 
studio  so  shut  in.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  answer  me  in  the; 
Correspondence  column  of  this  week’s  Journal,  whether  glazing  thej 
studio  with  ground  glass  would  permanently  dispense  with  the  trouble| 
instead  of  using  papier  mineral,  or  is  it  necessary  that  a  certain  amount 
of  direct  light  should  reach  the  sitter  in  order  to  get  an  effective  light¬ 
ing,  as,  if  glazed  throughout  with  ground  glass,  the  light  would  be  all 
diffused?  Or  would  you  rather  advise  that  the  central  part  of  the  side 
facing  the  open  garden  as  shown  in  sketch  be  clear  glass,  and  each  end 
where  light  is  obstructed  ground  glass  ?  I  am  also  thinking  of  having 
the  ridge  of  roof  not  in  centre  but  more  to  glazed  side  as  sketch,  so  as  tt 
g  t  greater  pitch  for  throwing  off  snow  and  wet.  Do  you  think  that  by 
so  doing  I  should  get  too  much  shadow  in  lighting  ?  Iu  the  draw 
ings  of  studio  which  I  have  prepared,  it  shows  about  one-third  oil 
the  span  of  roof  glass  and  two  thirds  slate,  or  would  you  suggest  keepi 
ing  ridge  in  centre  of  studio  ?  ” — Ground  glass  will  dispense  with  th<l 
mineral  paper.  We  regret  we  cannot  give  our  correspondent  any  really 
practical  advice  from  the  very  rough  sketch  sent,  as  no  dimensions  art) 
given  and  no  reference  made  as  to  the  aspect  of  the  studio,  the  mos 
essential  things  to  be  considered  in  designing  a  studio.  We  shouli 
advise  Mr.  Busbridge  to  get  Mr.  Bolas's  work  on  Studio  Building 
published  by  Marion  &  Cor 


***  Owing  to  considerable  pressure  on  our  space,  we  are  again  compelled  t 
hold  over  several  answers  to  correspondents,  reviews  of  books,  apparatus 
&c.,  and  other  matter.  We  hope  to  overtake  all  arrears  next  week. 
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been  paid  as  dividend  on  the  six  per  cent,  preference  shares. 
From  the  balance  the  directors  recommend  that  a  dividend  be 
paid  on  the  ordinary  share  capital  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum,  free  of  income-tax,  from  May  17,  1898,  irrespective 
of  the  dates  of  calls ;  this  will  absorb  8693/.  3-s  ;  also  that 
2367/.  5s.  6c/.,  making  with  the  12,633/.  9s.  6c /.  above  men¬ 
tioned  the  sum  of  15,000/.  15s.,  be  written  off  goodwill;  that 
8000/.  be  placed  to  reserve,  and  the  balance,  5637/.  3s.  lc/., 
carried  forward.  The  directors  have  completed  a  negotiation 
for  the  purchase  of  seven  and  a  half  acres  of  freehold  land  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  the  factories,  which  they  consider  is  a 
valuable  investment.  The  business  continues  to  show  satis¬ 
factory  progress,  the  sales  having  been  considerably  larger  than 
in  any  previous  year.  We  congratulate  the  Company  on  the 
deserved  and  continued  success  it  is  experiencing. 

*  *  * 

Bradford,  at  the  opening  of  whose  photographic  Exhibition 
reported  in  this  week’s  issue,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present,  is  one  of  the  earliest  provincial  towns  that  could  boast 
a  photographic  society.  Founded,  we  believe,  in  or  about 
1860,  the  first  Bradford  Society  had  but  a  short  life,  as  we  lose 
all  trace  of  its  existence  in  1865  ;  but,  after  thirty  years,  a 
new  society  was  established  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the 


Works  Company,  Ilford,  which  is  to  be  presented  at  the  Second 
Ordinary  General  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Winchester  House, 
Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  on  Wednesday  next,  December  7.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  the  net  profit  for  the  year’s  trading  is 
54,612/.  15s.  It/.  The  directors  state  that  they  are  advised 
that  the  profits  of  the  business  from  November  1,  1897,  the 
date  from  which  the  business  of  the  vendor  Company  was 
taken  over  to  the  incorporation  of  the  new  Company,  May  17, 
1898,  are  not  available  for  distribution.  Owing  to  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  taking  stock  at  the  date  at  which  the  business 
of  the  old  Company  was  taken  over,  the  profits  of  the  year 
have  been  divided  approximately  on  a  basis  considered  by  the 
directors  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  approved  by  the 
auditors.  The  profits  of  the  business  prior  to  May  17,  1898, 
are  25,237/.,  of  which  10,110/.  5s  4 d.  was  paid  for  interest  on 
purchase  money,  2493/.  5s.  2c/.  for  preliminary  expenses,  and 
the  balance,  12,633/.  9s.  6d.,  written  off  goodwill. 

*  *  * 

The  profits  made  since  the  incorporation  of  the  Company 
amount  to  29,375/.  15s.  Id.,  of  which  4678/.  3s.  6c/.  has  already 


woollen  trade  in  1895,  and,  judging  from  .present  appearances, 
it  possesses  sufficient  vitality  to  carry  it  on  for  a  very  long 
period. 

*  *  * 

Looking  back,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  important  a 
share  the  northern  counties,  but  especially  Yorkshire  and  its 
neighbour,  Lancashire,  have  always  played  in  the  history  of 
photography.  In  fact,  not  only  have  the  two  vast  countRs, 
which  claim  the  red  and  white  roses  as  their  emblems,  ever 
figured  very  prominently  in  English  history,  but  they  have 
always,  from  its  very  earliest  days,  been  more  or  less  identified 
with  photography  aud  photographic  societies.  Going  back  to 
the  first  volume  of  our  Almanac,  published  in  1861,  we  find 
that  just  twelve  societies  existed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  uf 
which  five  were  in  London.  Of  the  remainder,  two  were  in 
Scotland,  one  in  Yorkshire,  three  in  Lancashire,  while  the  Mid¬ 
lands  were  represented  by  the  old  Birmingham  Society.  Two 
or  three  years  later  another  Yorkshire  society  was  established 
in  Sheffield,  but  this  appears  to  have  had  a  very  brief  exist¬ 
ence,  as  in  1868  we  find  a  total  of  eleven  societies,  four  of 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  have  received  the  directors’  renort  of  the  Britannia 
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■which  were  in  London,  three  in  Scotland,  and  the  remaining 
four  in  Lancashire,  so  that  the  latter  county  remained  the  sole 
provincial  representative  of  photography.  There  is  an  old 
saying  which  Lancashire  folk  are  proud  to  quote  to  the  effect 
that  “what  Lancashire  does  to-day  England  will  do  next 
week  ”  or  next  month,  and,  although  this  originally  applied 
more  especially  to  political  matters,  Lancashire  has  well  proved 
by  her  steadfast  adhesion  to  photography  the  truth  of  the 


A  perusal  of  the  list  of  officers  of  those  old  societies  also 
affords  some  interesting  reading.  In  Lancashire  alone  we  find 
the  names  of  Sir  Henry  R  »scoe,  together  with  Professor  Joule, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Williamson,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  B.  Dancer ; 
while  among  the  lesser  lights  in  general  science,  though  they 
are  probably  fully  as  well  known  in  purely  photographic 
hislory,  there  are  Joseph  Sidebotham,  A,  Brothers,  Petschler, 
Mann,  Mudd,  Wardley,  and  the  veteran  J.  A.  Forrest. 
Birmingham  has  amongst  its  Council  in  1861  Hill  Norris,  0.  G. 
Rj lander,  and  H.  P.  Robinson,  so  that  the  hardware  city 
equally  well  represented  the  technical  and  pictorial  side. 
Glasgow  in  the  same  year  had  amongst  its  Vice-Presidents  John 
Stuart,  who  still  happily  remains  to  occupy  a  foremost  position 
in  the  business  capital  of  Scotland. 

*  *  * 

An  examination  of  the  officials  of  the  metropolitan  societies 
proves  no  less  interesting,  though,  of  course,  there  we  expect 
to  find  more  “big  names”  crowded  together;  but  it  will  per¬ 
haps  surprise  many  of  our  pres°nt*day  readers  to  learn  that  the 
Council  of  the  “  parent  ”  s  ciety — then  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London — boasted  among  its  members  no  fewer  than 
twelve  who  could  write  F.R.S.  after  their  names,  and  had  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  as  President. 
Although  the  present  year’s  official  list  presents  a  fairly 
“ornamental”  appearance,  it  falls  considerably  before  that  of 
1861.  In  the  same  connexion  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  on 
the  Council  of  the  Blackheath  Photographic  Society  which  ran 
a  brief  course  in  the  early  “  sixties,”  the  name  of  Alderman  Sir 
J.  Stuart  Knill,  whose  untimely  death  was  recorded  last  week, 
is  to  be  found. 

*  *  * 

While  on  the  subject  of  provincial  societies,  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  how,  of  late  years,  it  is  those  rather  than  our 
metropolitan  bodies  that  have  shown  the  way  how  to  do 
photographic  exhibitions  properly.  For  a  long  number  of  years 
the  parent  society’s  Exhibition  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
only  one  of  any  importance  during  the  year,  and  the  rare 
occurrence  of  a  photographic  exhibition  in  the  provinces  proved 
little  else  than  a  collection  of  members’  pictures,  with  perhaps 
a  sprinkling  of  professional  work  from  other  sources.  The 
credit  rests  with  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Associa¬ 
tion — though  they  were  closely  followed  by  the  Dundee 
Society — of  waking  the  world  up  to  what  even  a  provincial 
show  might  be,  and  it  was  said  of  the  first  of  the  Bristol 
Triennial  Exhibitions,  in  1881,  that  it  “contained  the  ‘cream’ 
of  many  previous  Pall  Mall  Exhibitions,”  as  well  as  a  vast 
amount  of  entirely  new  work.  Dundee,  too,  in  those  com¬ 
paratively  early  exhibition  days,  showed  that  Pall  Mall  was 
not  alone  in  that  line ;  and  since  then  Glasgow.  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Bradford,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  proved  their 


determination  not  to  be  left  behind.  There  is  time  enough 
before  the  next  Royal  Exhibition  to  wake  up  to  increased  eflforth 
in  order  to  retain  the  supreme  position. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Imperial  Institute  on  Monday,  December  5,  1898,  at 
8.30  p.m.,  there  will  be  an  illustrated  public  lecture,  admission 
being  free  without  tickets,  on  the  subject  of  “  A  National 
Photographic  Record,”  by  Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.  Captain 
W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  will  be  in  the 
chair. 

♦ - 

THE  STEREOSCOPE  AND  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERAS. 

In  conversations  we  have  had  the  last  few  weeks  with  several 
who  vend  stereoscopic  slides,  we  learn  that  the  sale  of  them 
has  increased  amazingly  during  the  last  six  months  or  so, 
which  is  largely  attributed  to  the  flooding  of  the  English 
market  with  those  cheap  American  stereoscopes  of  the  Wendell 
Holmes  pattern.  These  neat  instruments,  which  are  sold 
retail  at  from  a  shilling  to  half-a-crownr  according  to  the 
finish,  are  really  excellent  for  viewing  the  pictures  with.  In¬ 
deed,  they  are  much  better  for  the  purpose  than  the  majority 
of  the  old  b  >x  form  that  used  to  be  s  >Id  at  several  times  the 
price,  inasmuch  as  they  allow  of  focussing  the  slide  to  suit 
different  sights ;  this  the  greater  number  of  the  old  ones  did 
not  do. 

These  cheap  instruments  will  aid  in  popularising  stereoscopic 
photography,  inasmuch  as  several  are  to  be  bad  for  the  same 
money  that  formerly  had  to  be  paid  for  one  only.  Then  rarely 
more  than  one  or  two  instruments  were  to  be  found  in  the 
room,  and  people  had  to  wait  their  turn  to  see  a  picture  ;  now 
there  may  be  many,  so  that  each  may  have  one  to  himself. 
When  the  stereoscope  was  formerly  in  vogue,  one  well-known 
house  headed  its  advertisements,  “No  Home  without  a  Stereo 
scope ;  ”  now,  on  its  resuscitation,  it  might  be  paraphrased  as 
“  No  home  without  several  stereoscopes.” 

Seeing  how  these  cheap  instruments  are  bringing  stereo¬ 
scopic  photography  again  to  the  front,  it  seems  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  that  English  apparatus  manufacturers  are  doing  so 
little  to  encourage  amateurs  to  take  up  this,  certainly  the 
most  pleasing  branch  of  photography,  by  making  a  feature  of 
stereoscopic  apparatus.  Of  course,  we  are  all  aware  that  most 
of  the  best  cameras  above  the  5x4  size  are  fitted  with  a  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  can  be  used  to  take  stereoscopic  negatives  or 
single  pictures  at  will.  But  they  are  heavy  and  cumbersome 
when  only  stereoscopic  pictures  are  required.  Furthermore, 
half  plates  cost  more  than  the  stereoscopic  size  do,  and  one 
does  not  want  a  plate  4f  inches  wide  to  take  a  picture  of  2f 
inches  high  upon.  Some  time  bick,  in  reference  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  pointed  out  that  a  stereoscopic  hand  camera — and  that 
is  what  is  wanted  for  stereoscopic  work  in  the  future — need  not 
much  exceed  in  size  or  weight  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  hand 
camera. 

Whde  on  the  subject  of  size,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what 
is  the  best  size  to  adopt  for  the  stereoscopic  plate  of  the  f  utui  e. 
At  present  the  standard  size  is  6f  x  3J.  Why  that  length  was 
adopted  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  seeing  that  the  size  of  the 
pictures  must  not  exceed  2f  inches,  or  2f  inches  at  most. 
Consequently,  a  much  shorter  length  would  suffice.  We  should 
not,  h  -wever,  advise  the  curtailment  of  the  length  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  namely,  to  6^  inches,  and  for  this  reason 
the  6|  x  3£  is  just  double  the  size  of  the  standard  lantern. 
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plate,  hence  any  one  having  a  hand  camera  of  the  size  sug 
gested  would  be  provided  with  one  that  would  enable  a  dozen 
stereoscopic  negatives,  or  two  dozen  lantern  pictures,  to  be 
taken  at  will,  and  the  apparatus  need  not  be,  as  we  have  said 
before,  much  larger  than  the  quarter-plate  hand  camera,  if  any 
at  all.  The  6|  x  3|  size  would  also  be  more  c  nvenlent  to  the 
plate-makers,  inasmuch  as  both  6|  and  3|  inches  are  the 
dimensions  of  several  regular  sizes,  the  half  and  whole-plate, 
and  the  quarter-plates,  as  well  as  the  lantern  sizes,  to  wit. 

- 4 - 

Portrait  Christmas  Cards. — Christmas  and  the  New 

Year  are  fast  approaching,  and  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  portrait 
photographers  as  a  body  make  so  little  attempt  to  turn  the  season  to 
profitable  account.  Out  of  several  establishments  we  have  visited 
lately,  only  one  seemed  to  have  made  a  special  feature  of  portraits 
as  Christmas  cards ;  yet  one  would  think  that  more  enterprise  in  this 
direction  would  bring  “  grist  to  the  mill”  at  this  dull  season.  We 
mention  the  one  exception,  but  here  there  was  only  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  reception-room  that  portraits  were  taken  for  Christmas 
cards.  We  heard  last  year  of  a  provincial  house  that  sent  out  to 
many  of  their  sitters  a  specimen  copy  of  their  portraits  taken  during 
the  year,  cut  down,  and  mounted  on  neat  cards,  with  the  usual 
seasonable  greetings,  with  a  polite  circular  intimating  that  copies 
like  the  enclosed  could  be  supplied  at  so  much  the  dozen.  The 
experiment,  we  are  told,  proved  so  commercially  successful,  that  it 
will  probably  be  repeated  each  season.  This  is  a  good  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  orders  from  negatives  already  taken,  and  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  “  portraits  taken  for  Christmas  cards,”  because  it  utilises 
negatives  already  in  existence,  and  does  not  entail  a  fresh  sitting,  as 
the  quoted  announcement  implies. 


Sammann’s  Hydro  sulphite  developer. — Users  of  col¬ 
lodion  plates  for  transparency  or  lantern-slide  purposes  might  do 
well  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  very  elegant,  but  totally  neglected, 
developer  introduced,  or  rather  revived,  by  the  late  M.  L.  0. 
Sammann  in  1877.  It  was  this  developer,  it  may  be  noted,  that 
first  introduced  the  sulphites  of  sodium  to  the  notice  of  photo¬ 
graphers.  When  a  solution  of  any  of  the  alkaline  sulphites — the 
bisulphites  are  usually  recommended,  but  the  normal  sulphite  appears 
to  answer  as  well,  if  not  better,  for  developing  purposes— is  allowed 
to  act  upon  metallic  zinc  for  a  short  time,  the  zinc  is  dissolved 
without  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  the  zinc- sodium  salt  of  a  peculiar 
acid — hydrosulphurous  acid — is  formed.  This  acid,  which  is  itself 
very  unstable — though  the  salts  are  more  permanent — possesses  far 
greater  bleaching  and  reducing  powers  than  sulphurous  acid  or  its 
salts,  and  is  the  substance  utilised  by  M.  Sammann. 


In  use,  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  is  partly  filled  with  granulated  zinc, 
and  into  this  is  poured  a  saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda  or, 
as  we  are  informed  by  others,  of  neutral  sulphite,  which  acts  in  a 
better  manner.  In  about  twenty  minutes’  time  the  necessary  reac¬ 
tion  is  complete,  the  solution  is  poured  off,  and,  on  the  addition  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  pyrogallic  acid,  the  developer  is  ready  for 
use.  It  acts,  even  on  collodion  plates,  very  gradually  and  with  per¬ 
fect  regularity,  yielding  a  peculiarly  delicate  image,  possessing  more 
or  less  of  a  red  or  pink  image,  the  solution  itself  changing  to  a  pure 
bright-red  colour,  which  shows  no  tendency  to  form  the  muddy 
deposit  usual  with  pyro,  even  after  many  hours  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  ;  in  fact,  this  peculiarity  was  noticed  in  connexion  with 
the  hydrosulphite  developer  when  it  was  first  described  in  these 
columns  in  1877 ;  but  it  remained  for  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  B. 
Berkeley  to  first  propose  the  addition  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  the 
ordinary  pyro  solution  for  the  specific  purpose  of  preventing  dis¬ 
colouration  of  the  gelatine  film. 


We  have  said  that  many  workers  prefer  to  use  the  neutral 
sulphite,  although  the  acid  salt  or  free  sulphurous  acid  is  indicated 


as  the  proper  agent  to  use.  But,  although  this  may  be  the  case 
when  hydro-sulphurous  acid  is  the  ultimate  object,  it  would  seem  as 
if  different  conditions  prevail  when  a  developer  is  required.  In 
fact,  in  describing  the  process  in  a  leading  article  in  1876,  it  was 
asserted  that  neutral  sulphite  acted  as  well  as  or  better  than  the 
bisulphite,  and  in  using  the  latter  it  was  stated  to  be  necessary  to 
neutralise  any  free  sulphurous  acid — a  recommendation  also  made  by 
Mr.  Sammann  himself  subsequently.  At  any  rate,  experiments  we 
have  made  ourselves  with  the  neutral  sulphite  have  proved  perfectly 
satisfactory;  but,  from  the  general  behaviour  of  the  developer,  we 
suspect  that  the  action  arises  from  some  decomposition  of  the 
pyro  rather  than  from  the  hydro-sulphurous  acid  as  such.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  try  it  with  some  of  the  newer  reducing  agents. 
Unfortunately  it  does  not  work  satisfactorily  with  gelatine  owing 
to  the  deposition  of  a  white  powdery  substance,  probably  a  basic 
zinc  salt,  in  the  gelatine  film. 


Isochromatic  Plates  and  Astronomy.  —  Nature  last 
week  draws  attention  to  the  necessity  in  laboratories  and  observa¬ 
tories,  where  a  study  is  made  of  gaseous  and  metallic  spectra  by 
photographic  means,  to  utilise  all  the  varying  powers  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  manufacturers  of  plates.  “  For  the  particular  part 
of  the  spectrum  which  may  be  under  investigation  it  is  always 
desirable  to  employ  the  greatest  photographic  action  possible,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  employing  plates  most  sensitive  to  this 
region.” 


The  Action  of  Iiig'ht  on  Platinum,  Gold,  and  Silver 
Chloride. — At  the  November  3  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society 
Mr.  Sonstadt  read  a  paper  on  the  above  subjects,  and  in  its 
course  brought  forward  some  very  singular  results  with  regard  to 
gold  chloride.  A  solution  of  one  part  in  2500  required  a  long  time 
for  the  light  to  act,  but,  when  it  was  about  twenty  times  diluted,  a 
few  hours’  exposure  served  to  initiate  a  change.  When  chloro- 
platinite  of  potassium  was  examined,  there  seemed  to  be  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  bright  sunshine,  however, 
being  slower  than  the  application  of  heat.  The  experiments  with 
silver  chloride  were,  however,  most  fraught  with  interest,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  photographic  students.  In  reading 
the  abstract  of  the  paper  as  given  at  the  Chemical  Society  some  of 
the  experiments  seemed  to  be  travelling  upon  old  ground  ;  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  original  results  were  remarkable.  Our  readers  will 
find  a  reproduction  of  this  portion  of  the  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Chemical  Society  (1898),  vol.  xiv.  p.  2o. 


Finger-mark  Identity. — The  police  at  Scotland  Y"ard,  it  is 
known,  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  impressions  of  the 
finger  markings  of  criminals  as  a  means  of  future  identification, 
according  to  Dr.  Galton’s  ideas.  Last  week  a  man  was  charged  at 
the  Swansea  Police  Court  with  burglary,  and  a  detective  proved 
that  the  prisoner’s  boots  tallied  with  footprints  found  in  the  pro¬ 
secutor’s  garden ;  while  a  local  photographer,  it  is  stated,  produced 
photographs  of  finger  marks  on  the  paint  of  one  of  the  windows, 
which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  were  the  same  as  the  marks  of 
the  prisoner’s  fingers  produced  afterwards  on  paper.  The  prisoner 
was  committed  for  trial.  It  is  the  first  time  we  remember  of 
photography  being  utilised  under  such  circumstances,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  importance  a  jury  will  attach  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  portion  of  the  evidence  at  the  trial  of  the  accused. 


A  New  Waterproof  XVXaterial. — The  production  of  leather 
or  rubber  substitutes  appears  to  be  popular  with  inventors  just  now, 
and  the  latest  invention,  to  which  the  name  ‘  perchoid”  (no  doubt 
derived  from  gutta  percha)  has  been  given,  seems  to  promise  well  as 
a  substitute  for  indiarubber,  capable  even  of  being  vulcanised.  It 
is  described  as  a  highly  oxvgenised  oil.  The  oil  is  heated  with 
litharge,  presumably  in  the  mauner  familiar  to  the  makers  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  Specially  prepared  tow  is 
then  saturated  with  it,  and,  after  being  placed  in  wire  buckets,  ex- 
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posed  to  the  air.  By  this  means  the  oily  covering  of  the  tow  fila¬ 
ments  becomes  completely  oxydised.  It  is  then  drawn  through 
rollers,  and  comes  out  in  sheets  of  a  substance  closely  resembling 
indiarubber,  even  as  just  stated,  to  the  extent  of  combining  with 
sulphur.  A  claim  is  made  for  the  perchoid  that  it  can  be  rolled  as 
thin  as  tissue  paper,  and  that  it  makes  leather  impervious  to  moisture 
while  not  resisting  the  passage  of  air.  This,  as  we  need  scarcely 
say,  is  not  the  first  time  that  oxygenated  oils  have  been  suggested 
for  the  production  of  waterproof  substances,  the  compounds  of  lin- 
oleic  acid  possessing  important  properties  in  this  direction.  We 
may  instance  chloride  of  sulphur  added  to  linseed  oil ;  a  substance 
resembling  indiarubber  is  produced,  and  the  like  when  boiled-oil 
birdlime  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid  and  a  little  water. 
After  a  time  it  loses  all  its  adhesiveness  and  becomes  almost  solid, 
like  indiarubber. 


The  Expected  Star  Shower. — The  great  star  shower,  which, 
if  were  to  appear  at  all,  should  have  been  seen  on  the  23rd  ult.,  or 
thereabouts,  for  the  possible  disturbing  elements  in  the  calculation 
were  discounted  by  some  calculators  a  day  later  than  others,  has  not 
been  observed.  In  most  places  the  sky  was  so  completely  overcast  as 
to  render  any  view  impossible  if  the  shower  had  occurred,  but  here  and 
there  we  hear  of  glimpses  sufficient  to  prove  that  no  shower  of 
especial  magnitude  was  taking  place  within  our  ken.  Seeing  that 
the  heavens  were  unpropitious,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  fortunate 
that  we  still  have  a  chance  for  next  year.  Many  of  our  readers 
were  not  born  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  great  display,  which  to 
those  who  witnessed  it  was  a  sight  marvellous  beyond  belief. 


Antarctic  Exploration.— Last  week,  in  the  daily  press,  Sir 
Clements  Markham,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
appealed  for  subscriptions  towards  the  proposed  expedition  to  the 
Antarctic  regions,  proposed  joiutly  by  the  Royal  and  the  Royal 
Geographical  Societies.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  short 
time  ago,  when  appealed  to,  the  Government  declined  to  find 
funds  and  officers  for  such  an  expedition,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
it  recognised  its  scientific  importance.  Now  the  above  two  Societies 
jointly  propose  to  dispatch  an  expedition  if  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  purpose  are  forthcoming.  Germany  will  send  an  Antarctic  expe¬ 
dition  in  1900,  with  naval  officers,  and  fully  equipped  in  every  respect, 
and  England  should  not  be  behind  in  the  matter.  We  have  sent 
many  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  regions,  but  for  many  years  the 
opposite  pole  has  been  entirely  neglected.  In  the  German  expedition 
photography  will  be  made  a  feature  of,  and  so  it  will  in  the  English 
one  if  it  can  be  carried  out.  Photographs  of  that  hitherto  unknown 
region  would  be  interesting  as  well  as  of  great  scientific  value. 

- + - 

THE  YORKSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

(Fikst  Article.) 

A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  photographic  exhibitions  was  begun  at 
Bradford  on  Saturday  last,  when  the  Yorkshire  Exhibition  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  at  the  City  Art  Gallery.  Indeed,  so  striking  and  so 
important  are  some  of  the  features  with  which  this  great  Exhibition  is 
invested,  that  we  shall  be  surprised  if  they  do  not  have  the  most  far- 
reaching  effect  in  favourably  influencing  the  attitude  of  the  educated 
public  towards  modern  pictorial  photography  in  particular  and  photo¬ 
graphy  itself  in  general.  Yorkshire  has  shown  the  way  in  a  new 
departure  of  the  highest  value  to  photography,  and  the  moral  effect  of 
the  precedent  that  has  been  created  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  We 
do  not  despair  of  seeing  what  Bradford  is  doing  to-day  followed  up  by 
other  great  Corporations  in  the  immediate  future. 

First  let  us  say  that  the  Exhibition — the  avowed  object  of  which  is 
officially  declared  to  be  purely  artistic  from  first  to  last,  only  those 
pictures  being  included  which,  in  addition  to  good  technical  execution, 
possess  a  real  artistic  character  or  choice  of  subject,  lighting,  and  com¬ 
position — has  been  organized  by  the  photographic  societies  of  Yorkshire. 
We  deem  this  Exhibition  so  important — we  are  so  confident  that  in  time 
to  come  we  shall  look  back  upon  it  as  having  great  historic  interest — 
that  we  append  the  names  of  the  Officers  and  Committee  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  work. 


Officers  and  Committee. 


Alex.  Keighley,  F.R.P.S.,  Chairman. 
Percy  Lund,  Vice-Chairman. 

Ezra  Clough, 


Frank  Nicholson 


Hon.  Secretaries. 


Local  Co  nmittee. 

Akam,  H .  Bradford  Photographic  Society. 

Appleton,  R.  J .  ,,  „ 

Beanland,  Rev.  J .  ,,  „  ,, 

Newstead,  P.  E .  ,,  „  „ 

Nicholson,  0 .  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Snowden,  J . 

Stevenson,  D .  „  „ 

Thistlethwaite,  Geo .  ,,  ,,  ,, 

General  Committee. 


Ashby,  J.  F .  Rodley  Photographic  Society  - 

Bairstow,  Samuel .  Keighley  ,,  „ 

Barham,  C.  H .  Barnsley  „  ,, 

Beevers,  W.  A . .  Huddersfield  ,,  ,, 

Bingley,  Godfrey  .  Leeds  ,,  „ 

Burke,  R .  Leeds  Camera  Club. 

Briggs,  H.  M .  Wakefield  Photographic  Society, 

Coupland,  Fred  T .  Yeadon  „  „ 

Drake,  W .  Cleckheaton  „  ,, 

Ellis,  Herbert  .  Sheffield 

GeorgesoD,  J.  H .  Brigboise  „  „ 

Hemingway,  H.  C .  Rotherham  „  „ 

Holland,  J.  W .  Halifax  Camera  Club. 

Holmes,  W .  Wakefield  Photographic  Society. 

Irwin,  W.  R .  Leeds  Camera  Club. 

Keighley,  H .  Batley  Photographic  Society. 

Lambert,  T . .  Rodley  „  „ 

Morley,  T.  J . . .  Beverley  ,,  ,, 

Naylor,  A . . .  Leeds  „  „ 

Ormeroyd,  A.  H .  Brighthouse  „  „ 

Percy,  H . . .  Doncaster  Scientific  Society. 

Ramsden,  H . . . . .  Bradford  Camera  Club. 

Rhodes,  F.  W.  ... . .  Heckmondwike  Photographic  Society. 

Rowntree,  J.  H .  Scarborough  ,,  „ 

Saunders,  J.  Y . . .  Hull  „  „ 

Senior,  Albert  . . ...„  Heckmondwike  „  ,„ 

Taylor,  J.  .. .  Leeds 

Walker,  F. .. .  Bradford  Camera  Club. 

Warren,  W.  J . .  Leeds  Camera  Club. 

Wells,  S.,  F.R.G.S . .. .  Goole  Photographic  Society. 

Whetstone,  E.  H. ... .  Bradford  Camera  Club. 

Wilson,  J.  W.  H .  Sheffield  Optical  Society. 


Invitation  Committee — Loan  Section. 

Alex.  Keighley,  F.R  P.S. 

Percy  Lund. 

Jury  of  Selection  [also  Hanging  Committee). 

Godfrey  Bingley. 

A.  Horsley  Hinton. 

Alex.  Keighley,  F.R.P.S. 

Organizing  Committee .. 

R.  J.  Appleton. 

Alex.  Keighley,  F.R.P.S. 

Percy  Lund. 

Ezra  Clough  1  Hon  Secretaria;, 

Frank  Nicholson,  J 

The  Exhibition  is  open  free  to  the  public,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  that; 
between  400,000  and  500,009  will  visit  it  by  January  15,  when  it  closes. 
Only  on  Saturday  last,  the  first  day  it  was  opened,  nearly  4000  persons 
passed  the  turnstiles.  All  the  photographic  societies  within  a  radius  of 
many  miles  are  organizing  official  visits  to  the  Gallery,  which  may  be 
entered  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week  days  and  we  have  already  heard  of 
many  photographers  living  as  far  south  as  London  who  intend  specially 
going  to  Bradford,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  this  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  work. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  vast  benefit  to  photography  will  arise 
by  freely  laying  before  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
perhaps  have  never  before  seen  any  kind  of  photograph  save  that  which 
hangs  in  the  shop  windows,  the  cream  of  the  best  efforts  which  the 
leading  photographers  have  put  forward  during  the  la&t  three  or  four' 
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years.  To  vast  numbers  this  display  will  be  a  revelation  of  what  can  be 
done  by  the  lens,  the  dry  plate,  and  the  sensitised  surface  towards  the 
production  of  pictures  that  charm  the  eye  and  excite  the  imagination, 
while  complying  with  the  recognised  canons  of  lighting  and  composition 
applied  to  photography;  but,  to  all,  the  Exhibition  cannot  fail  to  be 
educational,  for  it  illustrates  under  one  roof  the  best  photography  of  the 
jime_it  synopsises  pictorial  photography  as  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  finds  it. 

For  providing  the  opportunity  of  attempting  so  much  that  is  sure  to 
result  in  widespread  appreciation,  the  Bradford  Corporation  deserves  the 
thanks  of  every  English  photographer.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  municipality  of  a  great  town  has  addressed  itself  to  the 
duty  of  officially  recognising  the  claims  of  photography  to  have,  so  to  say, 
facilities  for  appealing  to  the  understanding  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  other  graphic  arts. 
To  this  end  the  Corporation  have  not  only  granted  the  use  of  the 
magnificent  Art  Gallery,  and  provided,  free  of  cost,  a  great  deal  of  the 
labour  incidental  to  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  such  an 
Exhibition,  but  have  also  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  expenses. 
Here,  then,  for  the  first  time  we  have  the  case  of  an  English  munici¬ 
pality,  representing  the  citizens  of  a  large  town,  affording  direct 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  working  with  the  aim  of  improving 
I  the  status  of  photography  among  modern  arts  and  sciences  by  popu¬ 
larising  it  among  the  public ;  and  we  look  upon  the  occurrence,  unique 
and  gratifying  es  it  is,  not  only  as  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  people 
of  Bradford,  but  also  as  pointing  the  way  for  other  towns,  many  of 
which,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  will  be  the  more  easily  induced  to  encourage 
photographic  exhibitions  now  that  it  has  been  shown  them  how  simply 
and  inexpensively  the  thing  may  be  done. 

But,  if  great  credit  is  due  to  Bradford  and  its  Corporation  for  its 
public-spirited  action,  no  less  praise  should  be  bestowed  upon  those 
Yorkshire  photographers  who  have  brought  this  gratifying  state  of  things 
about.  It  will  ever  be  remembered  in  favour  of  the  men  of  Bradford  and 
district  that  they  were  the  first  to  succeed  where  many  others  failed. 
Mr.  Keighley,  Mr.  Lund,  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  Mr.  Clough,  and  others 
whose  names  appear  in  the  list  we  have  previously  quoted,  have  worked 
hard  and  well  in  the  good  cause,  and  the  gratitude  of  all  photo¬ 
graphers  is  distinctly  their  due.  But,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  men 
comprising  the  Committees  have  put  forth  their  best  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  good  cause,  and  deserve  grateful  remembrance. 

The  gallery  in  which  the  photographs  are  hung  is  a  noble  saloon  ;  we 
doubt  if  we  have  seen  a  finer  room  for  the  purpose.  It  is  lofty  and  well 
illuminated.  It  is  considerably  over  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  about 
forty  wide ;  indeed,  it  struck  us  as  being  so  vast  that  photographs  which 
appeared  to  us  quite  large  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  and  at  Pall  Mall  seemed 
here  wonderfully  dwarfed  in  proportion.  The  walls  are  covered  by  a 
judiciously  chosen  brown  paper,  which  does  not  “  kill  ”  any  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  and,  as  the  frames  of  the  latter  are  well  mixed  as  regards 
jolour,  and  there  is  a  pleasing  variety  of  tones  in  the  prints,  a  very  happy 
ind  harmonious  total  effect  has  been  secured,  and  this  notwithstanding 
;he  fact  that  each  exhibitor’s  work  is  hung  together.  In  short,  the 
ranging  of  the  photographs  is  extremely  well  done. 

The  Invitation  Section  consists  of  about  400  photographs,  chiefly  con- 
ributed  by  about  eighty-five  British  and  Continental  workers.  The 
Vmerican  “  School  ” — if  school  it  can  be  termed  —  is  not  much  in 
ividence,  but  Puyo,  Demachy,  Bucquet,  and  other  frequent  exhibitors 
it  the  Salon,  are  fairly  strong.  Of  native  workers  the  most  conspicuous 
ibsentee  is  Mr.  George  Davison.  There  is  a  General  Section,  consisting 
ihiefly  of  work  sent  in  by  local  men,  numbering  eighty- four  pictures, 
>ut  of  about  400  that  were  submitted  to  the  Selecting  Committee. 

On  Friday  evening,  November  25,  prior  to  the  reception  which  was 
ubsequently  held,  Mr.  Percy  Lund,  who  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
libition  Committee,  entertained  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Keighley,  F.R.P.S., 
jlr.  W.  J.  Warren  (Leeds),  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding, 
dr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Rowe,  Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst,  Mr. 
I.  Wade  (Manchester),  Mr.  T.  Morley  Brook,  and  other  gentlemen,  to 
inner. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Alexander  Keighley,  Chairman  of  the  Exhibition, 
ave  a  reception  at  the  Gallery,  “  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Ixhibition.”  Mr.  and  Miss  Keighley  received  the  guests,  of  whom  a 
irge  number  were  present.  The  Exhibition  was  formally  opened  by 
Ir.  John  Maddocks,  J.P. ,  the  Mayor  of  Bradford  being  in  the  chair, 
loth  gentlemen  made  speeches  highly  eulogistic  of  the  fine  quality  of 
be  photographs  hung  on  the  walls,  and  the  former,  who  is  a  well-known 
rt  connoisseur,  expressed  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
lany  schools  of  photography  represented  in  the  Gallery. 


Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  a  capital  cinematographic  display  by 
Mr.  Appleton,  and  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  were  given  throughout 
the  evening,  which  pleasantly  inaugurated  a  notable  Exhibition. 

Quite  early  in  the  evening  Borne  thirty  pounds’  worth  of  the  photographs 
were  sold,  a  signal  proof  of  practical  appreciation  of  the  charms  of 
pictorial  photography,  coming  as  it  did  from  such  strong  art-loving  men 
as  the  Bradford  magnates. 

Obviously,  an  Exhibition  of  this  nature,  containing  work  which  is 
thoroughly  familiar  to  most  photographers  “  in  the  movement,”  hardly 
calls  for  detailed  critical  comment ;  indeed,  we  have  already  passed  most 
of  the  pictures  in  review.  We  Bhall,  however,  devote  a  further  article  to 
the  Exhibition  next  week,  touching  upon  what  struck  ub  as  itB  most 
salient  features.  This  number  of  the  Journal  is  a  very  crowded  one : 
hence  we  are  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of  dividing  our  notice  of 
the  Exhibition. 

But  let  us  in  the  meanwhile  felicitate  Bradford  and  the  Yorkshire 
photographic  societies  on  the  splendid  fillip  they  must  unquestionably 
be  giving  to  pictorial  photography  in  the  north  of  England.  There  is 
not  a  man  on  the  Executive,  however  humbly  he  may  have  laboured, 
who  may  not  congratulate  himself  on  having  done  photography  a  service 
the  full  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Ae  we  said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  Bradford  has  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Exhibition  photography.  We  trust  that  by  the  time  the  chapter 
is  closed,  there  will  not  be  any  large  town  or  city  which  has  not  profited 
by  so  striking  and  useful  an  example  of  how  easy  it  is  to  apply  the 
machinery  of  local  self-government  to  the  furtherance  and  popularisation 
of  not  the  least  among  the  graphic  arts. 

- ♦ - 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Enlarged  Negatives. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Soci6‘.£ 
Fran<;aise,  M.  Bellieni  strongly  supported  the  use  of  bromide  paper 
for  making  enlarged  negatives  for  carbon  printing,  a  procedure  which 
we  have  recommended  for  some  time  with  Wellington  &  Ward’s 
negative  paper.  M.  Bellieni  suggests  the  making  of  a  small  positive 
by  contact  printing,  and  this  should  be  vigorous  and  free  from  fog, 
and  should  practically  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  bromide 
printing  negative.  In  making  the  enlarged  negative,  the  duration 
of  development  must  be  judged  by  transparence,  that  is  by  holding 
the  same  up  to  the  light,  and  the  half-tones  should  be  distinctly 
visible.  The  advantages  are  that  the  enlarged  negative  is  not 
fragile  ;  retouching  can  be  readily  done  on  the  paper  support,  and 
closer  contact  can  be  obtained  between  the  tissue  and  the  negative 
than  when  glass  is  used,  and  the  safe-edge  can  be  easily  made  with 
black  varnish.  It  is  not  necessary  to  render  the  paper  transparent. 


Coloured  Positives.— In  the  Bolletino  della  Societa  foto - 
grafica  Italiana,  Professor  Nannias  describes  the  following  process, 
by  means  of  which  various  coloured  positives  may  be  obtained,  which 
is  based  on  the  action  of  light  on  bichromated  gelatine.  Useless  old 
negatives  are  freed  from  the  silver  image  by  cyanide  of  potassium  or 
hypo  and  ferridcyanide  thoroughly  well  washed,  and  should  be 
immersed  in  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromated  and 
dried.  They  can  then  be  exposed  under  a  transparency  till  the 
details  are  all  visible,  and  next  washed.  If  now  the  plate  is  bathed  in 
certain  solutions  and  rinsed  and  then  immersed  in  another  solution, 
various  colours  will  be  obtained.  The  following  table  gives  the 
different  solutions  and  colours  obtained  ;  the  solutions  should  be 
about  five  per  cent. 

First  Bath.  Second  Ba'li.  Colour  obtained. 


Barium  chloride.  Sodium  sulphate.  White. 

Uranium  nitrate.  Potassium  ferrocyanide.  Dark  red. 

Copper  sulphate.  „  Bright  red. 

Ferric  chloride.  „  Blue. 

Cadmium  chloride  Sodium  sulphide.  Yellow. 

Lead  acetate  ,,  Black. 


The  German  Paper  Ring*. — Some  time  ago  we  announced 
that  Messrs.  Steinbach  &  Blanche,  the  manufacturers  of  Saxe  Sc 
Rives  raw  paper,  had  combined  their  businesses  and  formed  a  paper 
riDg,  and  raised  the  price  considerably.  Now,  according  to  the 
authority  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  the  firm  of  Von  Schoeller,  of  Burg 
Gretescli  of  Osnabriick,  have  been  successful  in  their  experiments, 
and  introduced  raw  papers  quite  equal  to  the  old  papers  at  a  very 
much  cheaper  price.  _ 

Stripping:  Films. — M.  Roy  suggests  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Soctitt  Fran^aise  the  following  process  for  stripping  films  from 
broken  negatives  when  the  film  is  intact,  the  particular  feature 
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being  the  prevention  of  the  penetration  of  the  solutions  through  the 
crack  in  the  glass,  the  actual  stripping  method  having  been  suggested 
some  time  ago  by  Valenta.  The  negative  is  placed  film  downwards 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  glass  is  painted  on  each  side  of  the  crack 
with  a  strip  three  or  four  cm.  broad  with  a  two  or  three  per  cent, 
solution  of  indiarubber ;  on  this  is  laid  a  piece  of  lantern-slide 
binding  strip,  and  then  a  coating  of  amyl-acetate  collodion  given  to 
the  paper.  When  dry,  the  negative  is  immersed  in  formalin, 
allowed  to  dry,  and  then  soaked  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
without  washing  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  is  then  readily  stripped. 


£L  Black  Printing1  Frocess. — The  following  modification 
of  the  old  Negrographic  process  (1880)  is  recommended  in  the 
Bulletin  du  Photo-Club,  Neuchatel ,  as  giving  results  very  much 
like  copper  engravings.  Good,  smooth  drawing  paper  is  coated  with 
the  following  mixture  : — 

Gum  arabic . 100  parts, 

Potassium  bichromate  .  10  „ 

Water .  300  „ 

and  dried,  and  after  exposure  thoroughly  well  washed  and  dried. 
The  print  is  then  coated  with  a  soft  pad  with  the  following 
mixture  : — 

Brown  shellac . , .  75  parts. 

Lampblack .  70  „ 

Methylated  alcohol  . .  750  „ 

Th^  print  is  then  placed  in  dilated  hydrochloric  till  the  whites  are 
clear,  and  is  then  washed  to  remove  the  acid  and  dried. 

- +. - 

THE  TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL  LECTURE.* 

I  will  now  illustrate  the  use  of  the  foeometer  with  (A)  an  ordinary 
positive  system,  (Bj  a  telephotographic  system,  (C)  a  negative  system. 

(A.)  In  the  focometry  of  any  ordinary  positive  lens  system,  make  a 
nugh  approximation  to  its  focal  length  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  two 
measurements  of  its  back  focal  lengths,  found  by  presenting  first  one 
surface  and  then  the  other  to  incident  light  from  a  distant  object.  With 
the  lens  under  examination  we  find  this  to  be  about  10J  inches.  The 
object  of  this  preliminary  step  is  to  arrive  at  convenient  positions  for 
scale,  lens,  and  screen  on  the  optical  bench,  from  which  to  start  observa¬ 
tions.  (The  bench  is  provided  with  two  flanges  for  carrying  lenses  ;  for 
the  focometry  of  positive  lenses,  one  of  these  is  temporarily  removed.) 
The  entire  length  of  the  bench  being  98  inches  we  know  that  this  length 
determines  the  extreme  conjugates  of  any  lens  under  observation.  We 
know  by  the  law  of  “conjugate  foci”  that  whatever  multiple  of  the 
focal  length  the  object  is  dtStafit  beyond  the  focal  plane  in  front  of  the 
len«,  the  image  will  be  removed  its  reciprocal  of  the  focal  length  beyond 
the  focal  plane  behind  the  lens. 

The  rough  approximation,  then,  referred  to  above,  will  be  a  guide  as  to 
a  convenient  set  of  measurements  to  make  in  the  focometry  of  the  lens 
under  observation.  With  lenses  of  short  focal  length  the  extreme 
separation  of  the  conjugates  will  be  chosen  less  than  with  lenses  of 
longer  foci. 

To  revert  to  our  example:  Place  the  scale  about  three  times  the 
approximate  focal  length  in  front  of  the  lens,  leaving  sufficient  length 
foi  •  vo  equal  displacements  of  say  ten  inches  of  the  scale  farther  away 
still  from  the  lens.  Now  : — 

(1.)  Clamp  the  lens  say  sixty  inches  from  the  scale  end  of  the  bench. 

(‘J.j  Clamp  the  scale  about  thirty  inches  from  the  lens  at  a  convenient 
reading  point  by  the  vernier  ;  say  the  vernier  reads  exactly  seventy  inches. 

,:i  )  Focus  the  scale  (for  the  first  time)  accurately  upon  the  screen,  and 
note  the  vender  reading. 

(1.)  Move  the  scale  exactly  10  inches  further  from  the  lens;  Z  =  10. 

(6.)  Refocus  the  scale  (second  time)  upon  the  screen,  measuring  the 
•list-inoe  through  which  the  screen  has  been  moved  by  the  difference  of 
the  vernier  readings;  giving  c. 

( <’>  )  Move  the  scale  another  10  inches  exactly  in  the  same  direction- 
l  10. 

(7  i  Refocus  the  scale  (third  time)  upon  the  screen,  again  measuring 
the  difference  in  these  two  vernier  readings  ;  giving  a. 

Substitute  for  l,  c,  and  a,  their  values  in  the  formula,  and  we  find  : _ 

Absolute  focal  length  F  =  — — -X  a  X  <j_(a  +  G 

c  -  a 

(B  >  Telephotographic  Lens. — The  separation  of  the  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  lenses  is,  of  necessity,  of  great  importance,  there  being  a  different 
rib-  lute  focal  length  for  every  variation  in  separation.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  it  is  best,  as  a  preliminary,  to  hold  a  screen  at  a  distance  from  the 

*  Concluded  from  page  760. 


flange,  or  back  (negative)  lens,  equal  to  a  convenient  camera  extensic 
focussing  upon  a  distant  object,  by  adjusting  the  distance  between  t 
combinations  until  the  image  is  sharply  defined. 

Presuming  that  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  its  absolute  focal  lengii 
we  mayor  may  not  be  able  to  determine  it  with  this  particular  focometi 
it  will  depend  on  the  sufficiency  in  length  of  the  optical  bench. 

Proceed  then  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Place  the  focussing  screen  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  focussi 
end. 

1/2  )  Place  the  scale  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  optical  bench. 

(3.)  Move  the  lens  between  them  to  ascertain  if  it  is  possible  to  form 
image  of  the  scale  upon  the  screen. 

(a)  If  it  is  not  possible,  the  absolute  focal  length  of  the  combinati 
is  too  long  to  be  measured  by  a  foeometer  of  this  length. 

(b)  If  the  image  is  smaller  or  larger  than  the  scale,  then  we  cl 

determine  the  absolute  focal  length.  In  this  case  w.-  proceed!' 
with  an  ordinary  positive  system,  placing  the  focussing  screi. 
when  setting  the  instrument,  close  to  the  focussing  end  of  i 
optical  bench. 

It  is  evident  that  the  foeometer  is  only  applicable  to  lenses  of  less  fo. 
length  than  one-h  urth  of  the  length  of  the  optical  bench,  but  it  shouldij 
remembered  that  for  lenses  approximating  to  this  limit  in  focal  leng 
the  displacements  of  the  scale  (Z)  must  be  very  much  less  than  for  leni 
of  short  foci,  to  obtain  convenient  conjugate  displacements  c  and  a.  \ 

To  proceed  with  the  lens  before  us:  By  instruction  (1)  the  back  foi 
length  is  7|  inches  from  the  negative  lens  to  screen  for  a  distant  object,  f 
instructions  (2)  and  (3)  we  find  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  its  aboolii 
focal  length. 

Set  the  scale,  say,  ten  inches  from  the  scale  end,  the  screen  being* 
the  other  extreme  end,  and  move  the  lens  between  the  two  until  an  im;> 
is  formed  upon  the  screen.  Then  proceed  as  before,  making  the  eq  1 
displacements  of  the  scale  in  this  case  five  inches  each,  and  measure 
carefully  the  conjugate  displacements. 

(C.)  Negative  Lens.— In  this  case  we  require  the  two  flanges  on  a 
optical  bench.  Any  positive  lens  is  placed  in  the  one  next  the  scale,  i§ 
the  negative  system  is  placed  behind  it  in  the  second. 

(1.)  Place  the  scale  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  bench. 

(2.)  Place  the  positive  lens  (of  known  focal  length,  although  t 
necessarily  known  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  absolute  f r ,1 
length  of  the  negative  system)  about  three  times  its  focal  length  a' 7 
from  the  scale. 

(3.)  Place  the  negative  lens  behind  this,  at  some  position  in  the  di¬ 
verging  beam  from  the  positive  lens,  so  that  an  image  is  formed  upon  e 
screen  when  the  latter  is  placed  close  to  the  screen  end.  Fc  s 
accurately  (for  the  first  time). 

(4.)  Take  the  distance  between  the  negative  lens  and  the  screens 
given  by  the  difference  of  their  two  vernier  readings. 

(5.)  Move  the  negative  lens  through  some  convenient  distance,.  Z,  ay 
from  the  positive  lens. 

(6.)  Refocus  thtf  image  on  the  screen  and  measure  the  distance  betvn 
the  negative  lens  and  the  screen  as  before.  The  difference  between  e 
previous  value  and  this  one  is  the  quantity,  c,  of  our  formula. 

(7.)  Move  the  negative  lens  a  further  distance,  Z,  from  the  positive  1 3. 

(8.)  Rt-focus  the  screen  (third  time),  again  measure  the  distf  e 
between  the  negative  lens  and  the  screen.  The  difference  between  s 
value  and  that  found  in  (6)  is  the  quantity,  a.  The  equivalent  ful 
length  of  the  negative  lens  is  given  by  the  formula — 

y/2  Z  x  ax  c  (a  +  c) 
c  -  a 

I  have  purposely  set  forth  a  number  of  instructions  for  the  use  of  is  1 
foeometer,  but  in  practice  its  use  will  be  found  very  simple  by  any  he 
usfcd  to  physical  measurements ;  nor  indeed  will  the  user  of  photogra  lie 
lenses  find  any  real  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  true  focal  length  j  a 

lens  by  its  use. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  a  e  considering  the  necessity  of  aj  w 
home  ;  when  it  is  decided  upon,  it  will  require  a  laboratory.  I  hoplat 
some  not  very  distant  date  to  hand  over  this  foeometer  for  the  use  ope 
members  of  the  Society.  Thos.  R.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A. 

- + - 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  EXHIBITIONS. 

At  the  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society,  on  November  21,  MR- 
Child  Bayley  read  a  paper  on  “Lessons  from  the  Exhibitions,”  wjch 
kept  the  audience  amused  and  attentive  the  whole  time. 

The  lecturer,  after  a  few  opening  remarks,  spoke  of  photograiic 
criticism,  and  said  that  a  lot  of  it  was  of  no  use  at  all.  What  as 
wanted  was  the  pointing  out  where  a  man  had  failed,  and  why  a  ce  in 
thing  pleased,  &c.  In  talking  of  size  of  exhibits  at  the  Showsjbe 
lecturer  thought  that  s:ze  had  no  weight  with  the  Judges  in  the  adju  :a- 
tion  of  awards,  although  to  the  general  public  it  certainly  append. 
He  thought  12  x  10  was  large  enough  to  see  properly,  and  it  was  irN 
reach  of  all,  either  by  taking  direct  or  by  enlargement.  There  ad 
lately  been  an  epidemic  of  close-framing  and  sombre  frames,  but  p®  1 
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;re  indications  that  a  reaction  was  setting  in.  He  had  heard  artists  of 
pute  remark  on  the  good  taste  in  framing  which  some  photographers 

splayed. 

A  common  fault  with  some  exhibitors  was  printing  in  clouds  too  dark, 
id  he  mentioned  some  cases  in  which  the  darkest  part  of  the  clouds  was 
,  dark  as  the  shadows  in  the  landscape. 

He  related  some  amusing  reasons  which  some  would-be  exhibitors 
id  given  as  a  reason  why  their  pictures  (?)  should  have  been  hung. 

There  was  a  lack  of  originality  in  most  exhibitors,  and  some  made  up 
eccentricity  what  they  lacked  in  originality.  The  lecturer  thought 
at  undue  prominence  was  given  to  pictorial  photography,  not  that  he 
sprecated  pictorial  work,  as  most  amateurs  devoted  themselves  almost 
itirely  to  that  branch  of  photography,  but  he  thought  more  attention 
mild  be  given  to  the  scientific  side,  in  view  of  the  immense  use  photo- 
aphy  is  to  the  other  sciences  and  industries. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cox,  referring  to  Mr.  Bryley’s  remarks  on  inane  criticisms, 
,id  that  there  was  one  word  used  in  America  for  that  kind  of  thing, 
hich  he  thought  was  very  descriptive,  and  that  was — flapdoodle. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett  said  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  educational 
due  of  exhibitions;  seeing  your  own  work  hung  up  amongst  a  lot  of 
hers  very  often  took  the  conceit  out  of  you,  if  you  had  any. 

Mr.  Mummery  said  the  function  of  a  frame  was  to  separate  the  picture 
om  those  surrounding  it  and  to  set  it  off.  This  did  not  apply  when  one 
■  two  were  hung  at  intervals  on  the  walls  at  home  ;  then  a  different 
yle  of  frame  would  often  be  more  suitable. 

Mr.  Pither  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Bayley  advocated  a  general 
yle  of  framing,  or  suiting  each  individual  photograph.  With  regard  to 
iginality,  he  said  that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  barring  a  painter’s 
iccess  in  the  Academy  than  by  following  in  the  footsteps  of  another. 

Mr.  Macintosh  said  that  at  Pall  Mall  there  was  a  dead  level  of  ex- 
llence,  but  the  show  was  uninterestiog.  With  regard  to  framing,  the 
eal  frame  was  one  that  you  could  not  remember  when  calling  the  picture 
i  mind  afterwards. 


THE  DALLMEYEB  FOCOMETER.* 

his  focometer  consists  essentially  of  a  cast-iron  V-and-flat  bench  or 
intree,  a  b,  eight  feet  long,  graduated  throughout  its  entire  length 
to  ^  parts  of  an  inch. 

On  this  travel  a  transparent  scale  (illuminated  by  a  lamp)  and  a 
cussing  screen,  s  and  f,  with  verniers  attached,  reading  to  the  of  an 
ch,  by  means  of  which  the  distances  that  these  may  be  moved  along 
e  bed  can  be  accurately  determined.  They  are  also  provided  with 
amps  and  slow-motion  screws  at  the  feet  in  order  to  adjust  them  accu- 
tely  to  any  given  position.  Between  them,  also  moving  along  the  bed, 
e  two  carriers,  p  and  n,  which  hold  the  lenses  under  examination,  one 
these  only  being  required  when  determining  the  true  focal  length  of  a 
>sitive  lens  ;  the  second  one  is  used  in  addition  when  the  focal  length 
a  negative  lens  is  being  measured. 

The  whole  stands  on  a  firm  table,  the  gantree  being  supported  by 
rews  which  enable  the  strain  to  be  equalised. 
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PHILOSOPHIC  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS. 

There  are  many  members  of  the  clerical  profession  whose  refined  taste 
and  culture  have  led  them  to  the  pursuit  of  photography,  as  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  as  an  aid  to  the  furtherance  of  objects  of  general  benevo- 
lenc:,  and  of  the  Church.  Wnat  more  appropriate  than  for  one  of  them 
to  draw  moral  illustrations  from  the  principles  inherent  in  photographic 
operations,  for  a  sermon  addressed  to  an  audience  of  photographers, 
brought  together,  let  us  say,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Conference?  The 
ancient  Hindu  philosophers  have  said  that  the  entire  system  of  the 
phenomenal  universe  is  represented  in  every  particle,  and  that  unity  in 
variety  is  the  plane  of  the  universe.  The  three  main  agents  that  act  on 
an  exposed  plate  in  the  developing  dish  appear  to  have  their  functions 
exemplified  in  the  development  and  evolution  of  the  visible  world.  The 
first  agent  is  the  chief  actor,  the  second  is  what  imparts  a  force  to  it 
and  sets  it  going,  and  the  third  is  one  that  regulates  the  speed  and 
controls  within  the  required  limits  the  joint  ac  ion  of  the  first  two 

Pyro,  the  actual  agent  of  development,  stands  for  the  first  of  these, 
and  the  ammonia,  soda  or  other  alkali  that  forces  the  developing  action 
represents  the  second,  and  the  bromide  is  the  third  factor,  that  regulates 
the  Bpeed  and  keeps  within  proper  limits  the  combined  action  of  the  first 
two  agents.  A  familiar  illustration  can  be  found  in  a  horse  harnessed  to 
a  waggon.  The  main  factor  is  the  horse,  the  accelerator  is  the  whip  in 
the  hands  of  the  driver,  and  the  rein  is  the  restrainer  that  controls  the 
action  of  the  first  two.  The  judicious  use  of  the  three  agents  by  the 
driver  will  produce  safe  and  regular  motion  to  the  carriage,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  three  ingredients  in  the 
developer  will  produce  steady  and  harmonious  development  of  the 
exposed  plate.  The  driver  has  not  to  urge  the  horse  much  with  the  whip, 
but  to  keep  a  tight  hold  of  the  reins,  if  a  light  vehicle  has  to  proceed 
only  to  a  short  distance.  In  an  analogous  way  very  little  of  the 
accelerator  will  be  required  for  an  extra-rapid  plate  exposed  on  a  subject 
with  little  contrast,  but  the  operator  has  to  keep  the  developing  action 
under  control  by  a  good  proportion  of  the  bromide,  else  it  will  be  too 
rapid,  and  result  in  a  flat  negative.  A  heavily  loaded  cart,  to  go  a  long 
distance,  requires  more  urging  with  the  whip,  and  the  reins  should  be 
loosely  held.  In  the  same  way,  a  slow  plate  exposed  on  a  subject  with  a 
wide  range  of  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  should  be  as  little  restrained 
with  the  bromide  as  possible,  but  treated  liberally  with  the  accelerator. 


Examples  with  Focometer. 
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*  See  page  774.. 

In  an  applied  sense,  moral  pri  ciple  and  self-control  can  be  said  to  be 
restraining  agents  in  human  actions,  and  amb.tion  and  desire  their 
accelerators.  A  liberal  disposition,  not  restrained  by  judgment,  will,  by 
injudicious  benefactions,  not  benefit  others,  but  only  ruin  one's  own 
self  while  excessive  and  undue  precaution  will  stop  all  good  and  make 
the  man  appear  hard-hearted.  In  the  prosecution  of  a  business,  specula¬ 
tion  not  kept  under  proper  limits  by  caution  and  forethought  will  lead 
to  loss,  while,  if  energy  is  too  much  hampered  by  excessive  apprehensions 
of  failure,  no  progress  will  be  made  at  all.  Examples  will  be  found 
everywhere  of  action  exerted  without  control  resulting  in  failure  and 
loss,*  and  of  restraint  without  energy  producing  stagnation.  Returning 
to  photography,  we  will  state  how  energy  without  systematic  control 
might  render  fruitless  the  efforts  of  the  too  ardent  b.ginner  in  the  art. 
If  his  enthusiasm  makes  him  buy  all  makes  of  plates,  and  try  every 
formula  he  comes  across,  without  restraint  and  without  carefully  con¬ 
sidering  their  qualities  and  constituents,  his  mind  will  be  confused,  and 
no  progress  can  be  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  is  over¬ 
particular,  and  requires  every  minute  point  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
before  he  does  anything,  may  never  meet  with  an  occasion  to  uncap  his 
lens.  Metaphorically,  the  one  is  using  too  much  of  the  alkali,  and  the 
other  the  same  of  the  bromide. 
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To  bring  the  principle  still  more  into  near  application,  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  the  present  article  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  explain  the 
subject,  and  that  further  progress  should  be  arrested  with  a  large  dose  of 
the  bromide.  S.  K.  Lawton. 

— - ♦— - - 

THE  BENNETTO  PROCESS  OF  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

We  append  Mr.  Bennetto’s  own  description  of  his  colour  photographic 
process  to  which  we  referred  a  fortnight  ago  and  which  is  mentioned  in 
our  Correspondence  column  this  week  : — 

Coloured  photographs  have  been  produced  by  taking  three  negatives  of 
a  coloured  object  employing  three  screens  of  suitably  coloured  glass,  a,nd 
then  taking  positives  from  these  negativos  on  coloured  films,  which, being 
superposed,  produce  a  coloured  picture. 

My  invention  relates  to  a  method  for  taking  the  negatives  by  a  special 
apparatus  and  to  a  method  of  taking  and  superposing  the  positives,  the 
chief  objects  which  I  have  in  view  being  to  simplify  the  operations  and  to 
secure  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  the  products. 

The  apparatus  which  I  employ  for  taking  these  negatives  is  represented 
in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

Fig.  1  is  an  external  perspective  view  of  the  camera. 

Fig.  2  is  a  longitudinal  section  partly  in  elevation  of  it,  in  condition 


for  taking  the  three  negatives,  and  fig.  3  is  a  longitudinal  section  partly 
in  elevation  of  the  camera  in  condition  for  ordinary  use. 

The  camera  is  made  with  an  opening  at  the  top  provided  with  a  cover, 
a,  and  it  has  hinged  at  its  upper  rear  angle  a  frame  in  which  is  fixed  a 
red  glass,  b.  When  the  camera  is  employed  for  taking  photographs  in 
the  usual  way,  the  glass,  b,  is  held  up  by  a  spring  catch,  b,  as  shown  in 
fig.  3 ;  but,  when  the  camera  is  to  be  employed  for  taking  three 
negatives,  the  glass,  b,  is  let  down  to  rest  on  a  stop,  c,  where  it  is 
held  by  a  spring  catch,  c,  the  plane  of  the  glass  being  then  inclined 
at  15°  to  the  axis  of  the  camera.  The  focussing  door,  d,  and  the  cover, 
a,  of  the  camera  being  opened,  a  pair  of  dark  slides,  e  and  r,  which  are 
hinged  together,  are  placed  as  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2,  the  one,  e, 
occupying  the  place  of  the  focussing  slide,  d,  and  the  other  f  taking  the 
place  of  the  cover,  a.  In  the  slide,  e,  is  held  an  isochromatic  sensitised 
glncs  or  film,  especially  sensitive  to  red  rays,  and  in  f  two  glasses  or 
films  are  held,  their  senBitised  faces  to  each  other,  the  lower  having  a 
transparent  chloro-bromide  film,  so  as  to  be  specially  sensitive  to  blue 
rayp,  and  the  upper  one  an  isochromatic  plate  or  film  specially 
semitive  to  green  rays.  When  a  photograph  is  taken  some  of  the  rays 
from  the  objective,  o,  pass  through  the  red  glass,  b,  and  act  on  the  film 
oi  glass  in  the  slide,  e,  and  some  of  the  rays  are  reflected  upwards  from 
the  glass,  b,  and  act  on  both  the  films  or  glasses  in,  f,  the  lower  of  the 
two  being  acted  on  mostly  by  the  blue  rays,  while  the  upper  is  acted  on 
mostly  by  the  green  rays.  The  two  plates  or  films  in  f  may  have  a 
thin  greenish  yellow  film  interposed  between  them,  this  film  acting  as  a 
screen  for  the  upper  plate  or  film. 

In  this  manner  I  obtain  three  negatives,  all  taken  at  the  same  time 
under  the  same  external  conditions,  and  differing  only  in  that  one  of 
them  is  acted  on  mostly  by  red  rays,  and  the  other  two  are  acted  on 
mostly  by  blue  and  green  rays  respectively.  As  the  upper  pair  of 


negatives  in  f  are  produced  by  reflected  rayB,  they  would  neoessarily  be 
inverted  relatively  to  that  in  e,  produced  by  the  direct  rays,  but,  as 
one  of  these  is  placed  in  the  slide  facing  the  other,  it  is  inverted  rela¬ 
tively  to  it. 

In  order  to  produce  the  positives,  I  proceed  as  follows  :  I  first  prepare 
three  pigments,  a  red  (such  as  scarlet  or  vermilion),  a  blue  (suoh  as 
cobalt),  and  a  yellow  (such  as  chrome  yellow),  grinding  them  very  tine, 
and  mixing  them  with  gelatine  or  other  vehicle,  such  as  is  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  carbon  tissue.  I  ooat 
bands  of  paper  of  suitable  widths  with  the  three  pigments. 

Having  sensitised  these  bands  with  bichromate  of  potash,  I  cut  off 
lengths,  each  about  equal  to  the  height  of  the  intended  picture,  and  I 
place  these  in  a  printing  frame  with  the  three  negatives,  each  on  its 
appropriate  coloured  band,  that  is  to  say,  the  negative  affected  by  the  red 
rays  on  the  blue  band,  the  negative  affected  by  green  on  the  red  band, 
and  the  negative  affected  by  blue  on  the  yellow  band.  After  sufficient 
exposure,  the  papers  are  placed  in  cold  water,  and  mounted  in  contact 
with  a  thin,  transparent,  flexible  strip  or  film,  which  may  be  of  prepared 
gelatine,  celluloid,  or  the  like,  and  the  positives  are  developed  in  warm 
or  hot  water,  the  paper  being  stripped  off  and  the  positives  bsing  left  on 
the  film  as  in  the  known  process  of  carbon  printing.  When  the  positives 
are  dry,  they  are  preferably  coated  with  adhesive  cement,  and  the  three 
are  placed  together,  the  two  side  positives  of  the  one  band  are  on  each 
side  of  that  of  the  other  band  in  correct  register,  and  subjected  to  pressure 
till  the  cement  is  set. 

Or  two  of  the  positives,  one  being  inverted  relatively  to  the  other 
one,  are  transferred  to  and  developed  on  glass  plates,  the  third  being 
developed  on  a  thin  film.  The  two  glass  plates  are  put  together  with 
the  positives  on  them  face  to  face,  and  the  film  positive  between  them. 
The  whole  is  subjected  to  pressure,  and  has  its  edges  bound  with  adhesive 
paper  or  fabric. 

Mr.  Bennetto  claims  : — 

1.  A  photographic  camera,  having  a  pair  of  dark  slides  situated  the 
one  at  the  end,  the  other  on  the  top,  and  an  inclined  red  glass,  the 
slides  and  glass  being  so  situated  that  some  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
objective  can  pass  through  the  red  glass,  and  act  on  a  sensitised  film  or 
plate  in  the  slide  at  the  end,  and  that  some  of  the  rays  can  be  reflected 
so  as  to  act  on  two  sensitised  films  or  plates  in  the  top  slide. 

2.  The  herein-described  process  for  producing  coloured  photographs 
consisting  of  the  following  steps  of  operations  :  First,  simultaneously 
taking  three  negatives,  one  resulting  from  rays  passed  through  a  red 
glass,  the  other  two  resulting  from  rays  reflected  from  the  glass,  and 
one  of  the  two  being  affected  as  if  by  blue  rays,  the  other  as  if  by  green 
rays.  Secondly,  photographically  printing  positives  from  the  negatives 
on  differently  coloured  bands  of  sensitised  film,  forming  a  coating  on 
paper.  Thirdly,  separating  the  films  from  the  paper  and  developing  the 
positives,  and  finally  superposing  the  three  films  on  one  another. 

- — - 

AN  ALBUM  OF  OLD  PRINTS. 

At  the  Photographc  Club,  on  November  23,  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  gave  an 
interesting  chat  on  the  processes  involved  in  the  production  of  an  album 
of  old  prints  which  he  had  before  him,  the  property  nf  Mr.  Willats,  who 
also,  with  his  brother,  compiled  the  volume.  Fox  Talbot’s  photogenic 
drawing,  the  calotype  and  energiatype  processes,  the  catalissotjpa  and 
cyanotype  printing  methods,  were  all  represented  by  one  or  more  prints, 
and  an  outline  of  each  was  given  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Probably 
the  oldest  photograph  in  existence,  a  print  by  Redman  made  in  1839, 
was  pointed  out,  attention  at  the  same  time  being  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  the  prints,  which  were  only  secured  at  the  edges  by  paste, 
showed  signs  of  fading  only  at  such  parts.  The  difference  between  the 
calotype  and  the  waxed-paper  processes,  names  which  are  often  applied 
indiscriminately  to  any .  waxed-paper  negative,  was  defined  at  length. 
One  difference  was  that,  in  the  first  process,  the  waxing  is  the  final 
operation,  while,  in  the  waxed-paper  process,  the  paper  is  waxed  at  the 
outset.  The  exposure  for  this  latter  process  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  for  the  calotype  process,  a  landscape  reqniring  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  hour.  The  energiatype  process,  originally  named  ferrotype  but 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  present  process  going  by  that  name,  was 
one  of  Hunt’s  introductions,  dating  back  to  1844.  It  was  a  silver  pro¬ 
cess  and  a  tolerably  sensitive  one,  besides  being  one  of  extreme  per¬ 
manence,  judged  by  the  prints  which  were  included  in  the  album  as 
specimens  of  the  method.  The  exposure  for  a  portrait  would  be  about 
two  or  three  minutes,  doubtless  with  the  single  landscape  lens,  as  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  portrait  lens,  having  only  just  come  in,  was  in  very 
general  use.  The  catalissotype  process  of  Dr.  Woods  was  a  very  rapid 
process,  two  to  thirty  seconds  sufficing  for  a  landscape,  and  for  portraits 
out  of  doors  ten  to  fifteen  seconds.  Development  in  the  case  of  this 
process  proceeded  in  the  dark,  where  it  was  put  away  after  exposure,  and 
further  action  arrested,  on  the  completion  of  the  image,  by  washing  and 
fixing  in  a  mixed  solution  of  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The 
preparation  of  the  paper  was  fully  described  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  from  which 
it  was  easy  to  understand  how  development  took  place.  It  was  first 
treated  with  iodide  of  iron,  followed  by  silver  nitrate,  so  that  silver 
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Iodide  was  formed  with  nitrate  of  iron  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  the 
nitrate  of  iron  was  the  developing  agent.  Sir  John  Herschell’s  cyano- 
type  process  of  1840,  now  known  under  several  names,  the  blue  process, 
&c.,  was  illustrated  by  one  of  his  own  prints.  The  details  of  the  process 
have  remained  much  as  they  were  published  by  the  inventor,  although 
there  were  a  good  many  variations  to  be  performed  in  one  way  or  another. 
Following  these  was  a  number  of  photographs  taken  by  the  albumen  pro¬ 
cess  invented  by  Poitevin  in  1850,  and  sometimesconfused  with  the  collodio- 
albumen  process.  Poitevin’s  invention  was  worked  out  more  particularly 
by  Le  Gray,  and  it  was  a  process  which  was  open  to  a  lot  of  manipu¬ 
lation. 

For  instance,  development,  which  required  considerable  time,  might  be 
hastened  by  heat,  and  a  hot  poker  or  a  spirit  lamp  held  beneath  the  plate 
were  means  often  resorted  to.  The  points  of  difference  between  the 
albumen  and  the  collodio-albumen  processes  were  dealt  with  minutely, 
both  being  detailed  by  Mr.  Foxlee.  Albumen  prints,  several  in  number, 
were  pointed  out  especially  for  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  fading,  and 
one  difference  observable  between  the  albumen  paper  of  those  early  days 
and  that  of  present  times  was  that  the  former  had  less  glass.  As  time 
went  on,  however,  the  craving  was  for  a  higher  gloss,  weaker  silver  baths 
replaced  the  original  generous  strengths,  this  necessitated  modifications 
in  the  salting  of  the  albumen,  negatives  were  made  thinner  so  as  to 
print  quicker,  and  all  this  tended  towards  impairing  the  durability  of  the 
resulting  prints.  Much  more  valuable  information  was  imparted  by 
Mr.  Foxlee  upon  the  methods  briefly  alluded  to  above,  and  for  this  and 
'the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  old  examples.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  him  and  to  Mr.  Willats. 


former  patent  (No.  14,370)  in  the  year  1894,  or  in  other  equivalent 
manner. 

b  is  a  thin  film  negative,  c  is  a  plain  glass  plate  on  which  this  film 
rests.  The  glass  plate  lies  in  a  recess  in  the  frame,  and  is  flush,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  frame’s  inner  face. 

d  d  are  two  curved  spring  blades  for  holding  down  two  opposite  edges 
of  the  film  on  to  the  glass,  or,  if  an  ordinary  glass  negative  is  used,  for 
holding  down  such  negative. 

In  figs.  1  and  2  both  blades  are  shown  in  position  resting  upon  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  film,  both  enda  of  each  blade  being  bent  down  and 
passed  under  metallic  eyes,  e,  which  keep  the  blade  approximately 
straight,  and  with  its  surface  level  with  the  face  of  the  frame,  f  f  are 
grooves  in  the  face  of  the  frame  which  the  eyes,  e,  bridge  over. 

One  end  of  each  blade  is  bent  upwards  slightly,  as  shown  in  figs.  2  and 
3,  to  facilitate  the  drawing  the  blades  endwise  to  withdraw  them  from 
below  the  eyes,  e. 

To  secure  the  film  negative  over  the  glass,  c,  one  of  the  curved  spring 
blades  is  drawn  endwise  into  the  position  shown  in  fig.  3,  so  that  one 
end  of  it  is  free.  One  side  edge  of  the  film  is  then  placed  between  the 
glass  and  this  spring  blade,  and  the  free  end  of  the  blade  ie  bent  down  on 
to  the  film,  and  is  then  pressed  endwise  to  bring  it  into  the  position 
shown  in  fig.  2,  with  its  end,  which  previously  was  free,  passed  below  the 
metallic  eye,  e.  One  side  edge  of  the  film  is  thereby  securely  held,  and 
the  opposite  side  edge  is  afterwards  similarly  secured. 


AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 


McEVOY’S  PRINTING  FRAME. 


1  These  frames  are  formed  of  two  wooden  frames  hinged  together  at  one 
side  so  that  they  may  be  closed  together  bookwise — one  frame  being 
.adapted  to  receive  the  negative,  the  other  the  paper  or  other  surface  to  be 
printed. 

To  adapt  such  printing  frames  for  printing  with  film  negatives,  a  plain 
glass  plate  is  placed  into  a  recess  on  the  inner  face  of  one  frame.  The 
film  is  laid  over  the  surface  of  this  glass  plate,  and  is  held  down  on  to  it 
along  two  of  its  opposite  side  edges  by  two  thin  spring  blades. 

The  spring  blades  are  of  a  curved  form,  and  made  to  extend  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  glass  plate. 

The  central  convex  portion  of  each  spring  blade  may  be  placed  against 
the  film,  and  one  end  of  the  blade  may  be  passed  through  an  eye  fixed 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  frame,  and  the  other  bent  down  and  passed 
'Under  a  hook,  or  it  may  be  ah  eye,  so  that  the  spring  blade  then  becomes 
approximately  straight,  and  bears  down  upon  the  film  along  its  whole 
dength. 


Mf./. 
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The  two  spring  blades  above  mentioned  may  be  of  sufficient  strength 
to  press  the  glass  downwards  with  sufficient  force  into  the  recess  in 
which  it  lies  to  keep  the  glass  from  moving  endwise ;  the  frame  can  thus 
be  used  either  for  printing  with  an  ordinary  glass  plate  negative  or  a  film 
negative. 

Fig.  1  is  a  face  view  of  the  frame  when  open. 

Fig.  2  is  a  section  on  the  line,  a  b  (fig.  1). 

Fig.  3  is  a  similar  section  before  the  spring  blade  shown  in  it  has  been 
bent  down  and  slid  into  position  for  holding  the  film. 

In  the  drawing,  a  is  the  paper  or  surface  to  be  printed  on,  held  in 
place  in  one  of  the  two  frames,  as  described  in  the  specification  of  a 


The  Camera  Club  on  Thursday,  November  24,  was  in  a  jovial  mood,  and 
in  truth  the  members  had  much  to  make  them  merry.  For  that  evening 
technical  matters  were  abolished,  and  “  laughter  holding  both  his  tides  ” 
reigned  supreme.  The  sombre  blackboard  was  not  wooed  by  the  chaste 
chalk,  for  there  were  no  curves  to  plot,  nor  were  there  any  equations  to 
solve.  It  was  an  off  night,  a  holiday  number,  so  to  speak,  for  Mr.  Car¬ 
michael  Thomas,  the  Art  Editor  of  the  Graphic,  was  to  give  a  paper 
entitled,  “  Objects  of  Interest  from  an  Editor’s  Portfolio.” 

Of  course,  the  paper  had  a  photographic  interest,  for,  as  every  one 
knows,  photography  has  of  late  years  revolutionised  illustrated  journalism 
by  substituting  the  work  of  the  camera  for  that  of  the  engraver.  The 
camera,  too,  has  to  a  large  extent  supplanted  the  black-and-white  artist, 
and  the  first  pictures  which  Mr.  Thomas  threw  upon  the  screen  were 
intended  to  show  how  both  aitist  and  photographer  were  bound  by  certain 
limitations.  Some  subjects  there  are  in  which  the  camera  is  facile 
princeps,  whilst  there  are  many  others  where  imagination  comes  into 
play  where  the  artist  alone  can  do  what  is  wanted.  Here,  for  example, 
was  a  snap-shot  taken  from  one  of  our  warships  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
foundering  of  H.M.S.  Victoria.  No  artist  could  have  afforded  the  same 
information  as  this  little  camera  picture.  As  a  contrast  to  this  we  were 
shown  a  sketch  of  an  impressive  scene  drawn  by  an  artist  after  one  of 

the  recent  battles  in  the  Soudan,  the  burial 
of  an  officer  by  lantern  light.  As  another 
example  of  work  which  was  quite  outside 
the  domain  of  photography,  the  lecturer 
showed  a  picture  by  Mr.  Small  of  a  doctor 
attending  a  sick  child  in  a  gipsy  caravan 
by  the  roadside,  the  grouping  of  the 
figures  and  the  expression  of  their  faces 
telling  the  story  in  a  most  pathetic  manner. 
Mr.  Small  happened  to  be  one  of  the  gnests 
present,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  in  alluding  to 
the  circumstance,  trueted  that  his  eulogies 
of  the  picture  would  not  cause  the  artist  to 
clap  on  an  extra  ten  guineas  to  his  next 
account. 

People  who  own  cameras  make  a  common 
mistake  in  sending  to  the  editors  of  illus¬ 
trated  papers  pictures  which  are  remarkable 
for  technical  excellence  rather  than  for 
interest  of  subject,  a  bad  photograph  of 
a  good  incident  being  much  more  valuable 
for  the  purpose  of  publication.  Sometimes 
a  comparatively  poor  photograph  could  be 
worked  np  by  a  clever  artist  with  very 
fine  effect,  and  one  or  two  examples  of 
this  class  of  work  were  shown.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  artists  who  draw  for  the  illus¬ 
trated  papers  themselves  use  a  camera  for  the  initial  stage  of  their 
work,  enlarging  the  negative  on  bromide  paper,  and  then  working 
up  the  positive  with  Indian  ink  and  Chinese  white.  By  this  means 
they  can  suppress  the  superfluous  details  which  a  hurried  photograph 
always  possesses,  and  can  insert  figures  or  objects  to  give  balance 
to  or  improve  the  composition  in  other  ways.  It  is  observed  that 
there  are  some  photographic  subjects  with  which  the  artist  with 
pencil  can  never  hope  to  compete,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  must  be  careful  not  to  trench  upon  work  which  only  an  artist 
can  do  as  it  should  be  done.  Mr.  Thomas  said  that  he  had  never  yet 
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seen  a  really  satisfactory  photograph  of  a  group  on  the  stage  of  the 
theatre.  Many  such  pictures  had  been  published,  especially  in  America, 
and  one  of  these,  in  which  the  shirt  collars  and  cuffs  were  the  most 
prominent  objects,  while  the  faces  were  dark  and  expressionless,  he 
showed  on  the  screen. 

Photographs  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  come  to  the  editor  of  an  illustrated 
journal,  some  of  them  being  far  too  realistic  for  publication.  A  picture 
was  thrown  on  the  screen  of  the  dead  body  of  Piggott,  the  forger  of  the 
celebrated  Parnell  letter  which  cost  the  Times  so  much  in  money  and 
reputation.  The  unfortunate  man  was  photographed  in  a  chair,  to 
which  his  body  was  strapped.  Another  picture  showed  the  dead  Czar — 
Alexander  II.— the  victim  of  Nihilist  bombs.  A  picture  of  a  murderess, 
and  one  which  had  a  very  wide  sale  at  tbe  time  that  a  certain  cause 
cclebre  was  in  progress,  for  it  was  the  only  portrait  of  the  unfortunate 
female  to  be  had,  was  found  by  Mr.  Thomas  to  have  been  taken,  not 
from  life,  but  from  a  dressed  up  wax  figure.  Thus  did  supply  follow 
demand,  owing  to  the  ingenuity  of  some  artful  photographer. 

A  pictuie  of  the  “  New  Woman,”  as  known  in  Kaffir  Land — a  dusky 
lady  with  scant  clothing  standing  by  her  bicycle — gave  Mr.  Thomas  an 
opportunity  of  remarking  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  the  nude  seemed 
to  act  upon  some  people,  the  unco-guid,  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  As  surely 
as  they  published  a  picture  coming  under  that  designation,  be  it  a 
masterpiece  of  Rubens  or  a  copy  from  one  of  our  own  Academy  works, 
they  were  deluged  with  letters  of  protest  or  abuse.  One  letter,  after 
stigmatising  one  of  these  pictures  as  disgusting  and  obscene,  and  quite 
unfit  to  put  before  young  people,  ended  by  quoting  the  words,  “Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart.” 

Another  trouble  which  assailed  the  poor  editor  was  the  unwarranted 
translation,  often  in  an  altered  form,  of  pictures  which  he  published  to 
obscure  foreign  journals.  Here,  for  example,  was  shown  the  picture  of  a 
crocodile-hunter  crouching  behind  a  log,  his  decoy  being  a  black  baby 
tethered  to  a  stump,  and  let  out  on  hire  for  this  purpose  by  its  impe¬ 
cunious  parents.  This  picture  subsequently  appeared  in  a  native  Indian 
paper,  with  a  white  girl  in  place  of  the  black  boy,  and  with  an  intimation 
to  the  effect  that  this  was  the  horrid  way  in  which  the  bloodthirsty 
English  sportsman  was  accustomed  to  hunt  wild  beasts.  A  Russian 
paper  was  next  shown,  in  which  a  picture  from  the  Daily  Graphic  had 
been  borrowed  without  permission.  The  original  picture  represented  a 
scramble  for  newspapers  in  one  of  our  military  camps,  but  in  its  Russian 
guise  it  was  boldly  labelled  “  Battle  of  Omdurman,”  a  battle  without 
guns,  smoke,  or  casualties. 

Another  amusing  instance  of  unceremonious  prigging  was  afforded  by 
a  tiiplet  of  pictures  which  were  sketches  of  life  in  South  Africa  by  Sir  H. 
Jof.nstone,  and  which  duly  appeared  in  the  Graphic.  Some  months 
later,  the  three  pictures,  skilfully  dovetailed  into  one,  appeared  in  another 
paper  as  incidents  of  the  Matabele  war.  It  was  shown  that  the  editor  of 
the  second  paper  had  been  victimised  by  an  English  soldier,  who  declared 
that  the  design  was  the  work  of  a  mate,  that  he  had  photographed  the 
sketch,  and  plainly  hinted  that  he  expected  to  be  remunerated  if  it  were 
published. 

Many  other  pictures  were  shown  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  paper, 
which  was  punctuated  with  touches  of  dry  humour  that  made  his  hearers 
often  roar  with  laughter.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying  that  he 
felt  po  doubtful  of  the  manner  in  which  his  paper  would  be  received  by 
the  Club,  that  he  had  submitted  the  MS.  to  two  candid  friends.  The 
first  said  that  it  was  far  too  heavy,  and  wanted  lightening  a  bit,  and  the 
second  said  that  it  was  far  too  frivolous  for  “  the  learned  old  buffers 
belonging  to  the  Camera  Club.”  Between  these  two  opinions  he  had 
trie  I  to  hit  the  happy  medium. 

The  Chairman  (Major  Nott)  called  upon  the  members  present  to  give  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  his  admirable  paper,  and  the 
members  were  not  slow  to  do  so. 


THE  AINTREE  EXHIBITION. 

List  of  Awards. 

Class  H.  Silver  medal  (No.  158),  Mr.  H.  B.  Bradley,  Manchester. 
Bronze  medal  (No.  192),  Mr.  J.  A.  Wilson,  Ballymena.  Certificates 
(No.  289),  Mr.  J.  Kearney,  Jun.,  Liverpool;  (No.  241)  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bennett,  F.R.P.S.,  London. 

Class  I.  Silver  medal  (No.  338),  Mr.  C.  H.  Taunton,  Huddersfield. 
Bronze  medal  (No.  243),  Mr.  II.  W.  Bennett,  F.R.P.S.,  London.  Certi¬ 
ficate  (No.  341),  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Birkenhead. 

Class  K.  Silver  medal  (Nos.  413  to  418),  Mr.  T.  Hartley,  Waterloo 
Bronze  medals  (Nos.  869  to  374),  Mr.  E.  G.  Boon,  Italy  ;  (Nos.  407  to 
M2)  Mr.  W.  F.  Ward,  Bawtry.  Certificate  (Nos.  351  to  356),  Dr. 
Schuftldt,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

Class  L.  Silver  medal  (No.  470),  Miss  A.  E.  Blake,  Bedford.  Bronze 
medal  (No.  148),  Mr.  E.  Simmett,  Liscard.  Certificate  (No.  442),  Mr. 
G.  B.  Fergusson,  M.D.,  Cheltenham. 

Class  M.—  Silver  medal  (Nos.  640  to  643),  Mr.  Wm.  McLean,  Belfast. 
Bronze  medals  (Nos.  495  to  498),  Mr.  W.  Archibald,  Newark,  U.S.A. ; 
(Nos.  523  to  526)  Mr.  E.  Simmett,  Liscard.  Certificate  (Nos.  635  to 
639),  Mr.  W.  A.  Fraser,  New  York  Camera  Club. 


Class  N. — Bronze  medals  (No.  657),  Mr.  J.  A.  Kay,  Southport;  (No. 
663),  Mr.  E.  Jones,  Rhyl. 

Class  0.— Silver  medal  (No.  744),  Miss  Weil,  U.S.A.  Bronze  medal 
(No.  716),  Mr.  W.  J.  Warren,  Leeds.  Certificate  (No.  70rT),  Mr.  J.  C. 
Nicol,  St.  Helens. 

Class  G. — Bronze  medal  (No.  757),  Mr.  D.  J.  Neill,  Walton. 

Class  A. — Bronze  medal  (Nos.  768  to  771),  Mr.  R.  Walker,  Aintree. 
Certificate  (Nos.  784  to  787),  Mr.  J.  Watson,  Walton. 

Class  B.— Bronze  medal  (Nos.  824  to  829),  Mr.  W.  Lockier,  Aintree. 
Class  C. — Silver  medal  (Nos.  896  to  899),  Mr.  W.  B.  Hellon,  Aintree. 
Bronze  medal  (Nos.  856  to  859),  Mr.  W.  Lookier,  Aintree. 

Class  D. — Bronze  medal  (Nos.  904  to  907),  Mr.  R.  Bootle,  Aintree. 
Class  E. — No  award. 

Class  F. — No  award. 

Gold  medal  (Best  picture  in  Exhibition)  (No.  158),  Mr.  H.  B.  Bradley, 
Manchester. 


THE  BOLT-COURT  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

We  have  received  the  report  of  the  B  jlt-court  Technical  School  for  the 
year  1897-98.  Of  the  many  beautiful  illustrations  given  in  the  volume, 
thirteen  are  in  half-tone,  line,  and  collotype,  the  blocks  having  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  pupils  of  the  school,  and  printed  by  the  students  of  the  St. 
Bride’s  Foundation  Institute.  Tne  woik  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Gamble,  the  director  of  the  school,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  which  is  attending  his  efforts  to  make  the  school  of  practical 
use  to  students  of  process  work.  We  append  an  extract  from  his  report, 
which  is  of  a  very  encouraging  nature! 

The  total  entries  to  the  classes  are  as  follows  :  — 

Photo  process  Department. 


Line  Negative . 

1897-98. 
.  55 

1896-97. 

41 

Tone  Negative  “  screen”  . . 

.  24 

22 

Tone  Negative  continuous . 

.  3 

5 

Zmc  Line  Etching . 

.  41 

22 

Copper  Tone  Etching  . 

.  30 

42 

Zinc  Toae  Etching . 

.  30 

42 

Collotype . 

. ••  25 

15 

Photo  lithography  . 

.  6 

10 

Tricolour  Work  . 

.  11 

13 

Day  Classes . 

.  16 

14 

241 

Mr.  Gamble  proceeds  :  In  reporting  on  the  drawing  for 

166 

process  class. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  states  that  he  has  had  a  fairly  successful  session, 
there  having  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  membership  of  this 
class.  Many  of  the  students  have  benefited  much  by  their  studies, 
but  othere  have  suffered  somewhat  from  a  want  of  preliminary  art 
training.  Apart  from  this  drawback  fair  progress  has  been  made,  the 
students  being  very  industrious  and  attentive. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Pnoto-process  Department,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  The  students  have  been  more  in  earnest 
than  in  the  past,  realising  the  force  of  the  fact,  constantly  reiterated, 
that  the  school  is  a  place  for  serious  work,  and  that  their  efforts  must 
eventually  stand  the  ordeal  of  open  competition ;  and,  in  order  that  this 
fact  may  be  impressed  upon  them  by  their  surroundings,  every  effort  is 
made  to  conduct  the  classes  upon  a  practical  and  businesslike  basis. 

In  ju  Iging  the  progress  of  a  craft  school,  where  very  much  of  the 
work  is  done  in  evening  classes,  it  is  fair  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  the  students  come  to  the  school  after 
a  day  spent  in  constant  labour  under  conditions  which  are,  in  many 
cases,  both  mentally  and  physically  trying.  By  reason  of  the  constant 
attention  to  small  detail  required  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  all 
branches  of  the  reproducing  trades,  the  effect  of  this  daily  work  is  very 
marked.  Men  in  consequence  come  to  these  classes  often  very  tired, 
more  so  than  they  are  even  aware  of  themselves,  and  though  in  a  great 
many  cases  there  is  a  change  in  the  particular  work  done  by  each 
student,  inasmuch  as  he  engages  in  another  branch  of  his  craft,  such 
change  has  not  a  recreative  influence,  for  the  “  shop”  is  always  present. 

This  year  five  students  entered  specimens  of  photo-process  work  for  the 
Board’s  exhibitions,  and  two  of  them  have  achieved  success. 

At  the  International  Photographic  Exhibition  held  by  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April-May,  the  school  pro¬ 
vided  an  exhibit  in  which  an  endeavour  was  made  to  demonstrate  by 
examples  the  stages  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  most  important 
photo-mechanical  processes  as  taught  in  the  school,  as  well  as  many 
examples  designed  to  demonstrate  the  chief  principles  underlying  the 
work.  It  is  hoped  to  utilise  this  exhi  fit  as  a  nucleus  in  the  formation  of 
a  small  technological  museum,  which  it  is  expected  will  prove  of  interest 
and  value,  not  only  to  those  who  are  students,  but  to  all  others  engaged 
in  the  work. 
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Messes.  Mawson  &  Swan,  of  Soho-pquare,  London,  and  Newcastle- on- 
Tyne,  send  us  a  capital  little  book  relatir  g  to  the  use  of  their  dry  plates 
and  films,  the  chief  characteristics  of  which  are  summarised.  The 
necessary  developing  formu’ae  are  included,  and  there  are  many  hints  on 
the  manipulation  of  sensitive  plates,  the  causes  of  failure,  &c.  A 
decidedly  seasonable  section  of  the  little  book  is  a  lucid  chapter  on  “  How 
to  make  Transparencies  for  the  Lantern  and  Stereoscope.” 


The  International  Annual  op  Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin 

for  1899. 

Edited  by  W.  I.  Scandlin.  320  pp. 

Kew  York  and  Chicago  :  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

London  :  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

Beauty  of  illustration  and  excellence  of  get  up  again  characterise 
Messrs.  Anthony’s  Annual.  The  editor  has  gathered  together  some 
scores  of  articles  on  photographic  and  process  topics,  and  thus  not  only 
is  the  eye  delighted,  but  the  mind  is  catered  for.  To  us  most  of  the 
interest  of  the  volume  is  centered  in  the  reproductions  of  specimens  of 
American  portraiture.  These  are  well  worth  studying.  About  first-rate 
American  work  there  is  a  chic  and  go  not  noticeable  in  home  productions 
and  which  is  distinctly  pleasing.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Scandlin  on  his 
book,  which  is  useful  and  beautiful  in  about  equal  proportions. 


Catalogue  Received. 

Gurzon,  Robey,  &  Co.,  7,  Newmau-street,  Oxford-street,  W. 

Messrs.  Curzon,  Robey,  &  Co.  undertake  the  following  branches  of 
photography  :  Outdoor  operating,  photographic  printing  (in  silver,  platino- 
type,  and  bromide),  photo- mechanical  printing  (in  collotype),  bromide 
enlargements,  half-tone  engravings  (in  copper),  frame-making,  and  show¬ 
card  mounting.  In  the  list  before  us  there  are  some  specimens  of  their 
work  in  colour  printing  and  half-tone,  which  are  singularly  good.  The  work 
turned  out  by  the  firm  is  characterised  by  such  excellence  and  beauty 
that  they  are  sure  of  a  large  share  of  patronage.  We  can  recommend 
them. 


Jlrtuss  anb  Hot  eg. 


Photographic  Club.— December  7,  Mr.  Julius  Rheinb'rg  will  give  an 
exhibition  of  Multi-colour  Illumination  for  Microscopy. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  has  had  the  honour  of  submitting  for  Her  Majesty’s 
inspection  his  albums  of  Corsican  Views.  Her  Majesty  and  Princess  Henry 
of  Battenberg  expressed  “  great  pleasure  and  interest  in  them. 

Outrage  on  Dreyfus’s  Portrait.— The  portrait  of  Captain  Dreyfus, 
which,  outside  the  Romney  Studio,  proves  such  a  source  of  attraction  at  the 
present  time  in  Regent-stieet,  was,  says  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company, 
besmirched  liberally  with  black  ink  during  Monday  night,  probably  by  some 
tco  enthusiastic  anti- Revisionist. 

At  a  Council  meeting  of  the  National  Photographic  Record  Association,  held 
at  the  Camera  Club,  8ir  J.  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  (President)  in  the  chair,  a 
number  of  photog>apks  were  accepted  from  Messrs.  Harold  Baker,  J.  Devere, 
George  Scamell,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  others,  as  contributions  to  the  third 
parcel  of  prints  now  being  formed  for  prese_tation  to  the  Bri'.ish  Museum. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— On  Thursday, 
December  8,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  will  give  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  “  Experimental  Work  with  the  Lantern  including  Colour.  The  Hon. 
Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  see  at  the  meeting  any  one  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Visitors  are  always  welcome.  The  meetings  are  held  at  the  White  Swan, 
Tudor-street,  Whitefriars. 

At  the  Thornton  Heath  Polytechnic,  onSaturday,  December  10,  at  eight  o’clock, 
Mr.  F.  0.  Bynoe,  of  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Limited  will  deliver  his  popular  lecture 
on  the  “  Camera  and  the  Wheel,”  which  is  m  st  instructive  and  amusing  to 
photographers  and  wheelmen.  The  Mayor  of  Croydon  will  preside,  and  a 
large  audience  is  expected.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  Mr.  Bynoe  lias  attracted 
crowded  audiences  at  the  Polyttchnics  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  is  desired  to 
make  this  lecture  a  means  of  attracting  others  into  the  ranks  of  ike  photo¬ 
graphic  public.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary.  A  small  charge 
will  be  made  to  defray  printing  expenses, 

Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science. — In  connexion  with  this 
Society  a  Photographic  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the 
Sandeman  Public  Library,  Kinnoull-street,  Perth,  on  January  --5  to  31,  1899. 
The  Judges  are  :  Messrs.  W.  M.  Warneuke,  Glasgow  ;  James  Cox  Cox,  Lochee  ; 
and  W.  M.  Fraser,  Perth.  The  open  classes  are:  B.  (for  amateurs  or  pro¬ 
fessionals) — 1.  Landscapes  and  seascapes,  one  silver  and  one  bronze  meual  , 
2.  Portraits,  figure  and  animal  studies,  one  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  ,  6. 
Lantern  slides  in  s.ts  of  four,  one  silver  and  one  bronze  medal.  C.  Manu¬ 


facturers  and  Dealers’  Competition — Best  exhibit  of  photo  materials  and 
apparatus,  one  silver  and  one  bronze  medal.  All  communications  regarding 
the  Exhibition  to  be  addrtssed  to  Mr.  C.  F.  S.  Burrows,  16,  Princes- street, 
Perth. 

Messrs  Levi,  Jones,  k  Company,  Limited,  29,  Hoxton  square,  Old-street, 
E.C.  write:  “It  may  interest  some  users  of  animated  picture  machines  or 
cinematographs,  to  learn  that  we  have  now  adapted  to  the  ‘Matograph’a 
form  of  auxiliary  shutter  that  works  automatically  to  prevent  accidents  by 
fire  to  film?.  As  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  the  shutter,  which  entirely 
excludes  any  light  from  the  him,  is  opened,  and  immediately  the  machine  is 
stopped  the  same  shutter  again  closes.  It  is  so  simple  and  ptrfictly  under 
control  that  an  accident  is  rendered  practically  impossible  should  a  film  by 
any  means  stick  in  the  stage.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inftrred  that  with  the 
Matograph  the  films  are  liable  to  stick  in  the  machine,  but  we  take  every 
means  to  guard  against  accident.  We  shall  be  happy  to  show  the  action  of 
this  shutter  to  any  one  who  is  interested,  by  appointment  at  our  works.” 

A  Cascade  of  Breadcrumbs. — It  is  reported  that,  when  Professor  A.  H. 
Church  resumes  work  next  year  upon  the  wall  paintings  in  the  Palace  of  West¬ 
minster,  he  will  probably  bring  into  use  a  new  apparatus,  which  has  been 
constructed  to  his  order,  for  the  better  cleansing  of  these  frescoes. 
The  object  of  this  machine  is  to  produce  by  means  of  a  manual  air-com- 
presser  a  powerful  air  jet  charged  with  breadcrumbs,  which  are  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  picture.  It  was  first  tried  last  autumn  in  the  Royal 
Gallery,  where  Maclise’s  famous  paintings  are  situated,  but  had  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  makers  in  order  that  certain  alterations  in  its  construction  might 
be  effected  ;  but,  even  when  these  were  done,  it  did  not  prove  altogether  satis¬ 
factory.  Durirg  next  summer  the  Professor  proposes  to  cleanse  once  again 
the  whole  of  the  frescoes  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  the  four  glazed 
paintings  in  the  Peers  and  Commons  corridors,  the  surfaces  of  which  are 
covered  with  numerous  dark  patches,  which  he  believes  to  be  of  fungoid 
growth. 

Pictorial  History. — All  true  lovers  of  Cape  Town  will  rejoice  at  the 
determination  of  the  Cape  Town  Photographic  Club  to  devote  at  least  one 
afternoon  to  using  their  cameras  in  the  streets  of  the  cby;  not  necessarily 
the  streets  as  streets,  but  the  buildings  in  them  which  hive  claims  to  re- 
munbraLce  for  their  beauty  or  historic  interest.  It  is  regrettable  lhat  when 
the  idea  was  originated  years  ago  it  was  not  carried  out,  for  Old  Cape  Town 
has  become  to  such  an  extent  New  Cape  Town  that  the  object  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  survey  is  necessarily  to  a  large  extent  defeated.  It  was  the  Addtiley* 
street,  the  St.  George’s  street,  the  Plcin-street  of  ten  years  ago  we  wanted  put 
on  record,  but  these  would  hardly  be  recognisable  by  the  older  generation  among 
us.  We  welcome  the  proposal,  however,  though  it  be  a  little  belated,  and 
venture  to  hope  that  the  Club  will  take  steps  to  have  the  results  published  in 
a  form  that  will  make  them  available  for  the  general  public.  B  fore  then, 
perhaps,  if  they  act  promptly,  aud  decisively,  a  harried  and  worried  Govern¬ 
ment,  “going  through  its  ledgers  in  the  trenches,"  will  lend  a  hand 
in  the  way  of  copy-righting  photographs  as  desired  by  the  Club.  —  The  Cape 
Argus. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.— The  following  are  the  classes  and 
rules  for  competition  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  and  Photographic 
Apparatus,  to  be  held  in  the  large  ha‘1  of  the  Society,  35,  Dawson-street, 
Dublin,  from  February  13  to  18,  1899.  Members  only— Silvtr  and  bronze 
medals  in  each  class.  Early  entry  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  pictures  : 
1.  Landscape  and  Marine,  any  size  above  quarter-plate  ;  2.  Landscape  and 
Marino,  quarter-plate  size  and  under  ;  3.  Pictures  with  objects  in  motion,  any 
size  ;  4.  Figure  and  Animal  Studies,  and  Portraits  (if  not  taken  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  studio)  ;  5.  His*oiical,  Architectural,  and  Archaeological  ;  6.  Lantern 
Slides  (sets  of  lour)  ;  7.  Photographic  Apparatus.  Members  who  have  never 
won  a  medal  in  any  Society — Bronze  medals:  8.  Prints,  any  subject,  any 
size;  9.  Lantern  Slides,  any  subject.  The  “Werner"  special  medal,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Society.  To  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Ireland,  whose  picture  will  be  judged  the  best  in  artistic  merit. 
Open  Class  (lor  all  comers) — Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals.  10.  For  best 
picture,  auy  subject  or  size,  produced  by  any  process.  N.  B. — The  gold  medal 
will  not  be  awarded  unless  there  are  at  least  100  entries.  There  is  an  entry 
fee  of  Is.  for  each  picture  sent  in.  All  exhibits  must  be  delivered  at  the 
Society’s  premises  before  January  28. 

The  Borough  Polytechnic,  which  was  formally  opened  only  e’ght  years  ago, 
has  been  steadily  increasing  in  size  and  importance,  and  the  number  of 
students  is  now  over  3000.  For  some  time  the  trade  classes,  waich  have 
been  started  to  meet  the  demand  made  by  artisans  and  apprentices,  have  been 
earned  on  under  cons.derable  difficulties,  through  insufficient  space  ;  indeed, 
all  the  work  of  the  institute  has  been  hampered  by  the  waut  of  class  roams 
and  workshops.  A  new  aud  very  extensive  addition  has  now  been  mide  to 
the  buildings  previously  existing.  The  new  buildings  include  an  excellent 
carpenters’  and  wheelwrights’  workshop,  fitted  with  all  the  necessary  ap¬ 
pliances,  while  next  door  is  the  boot  and  shoe  workshop.  Classes  in  this  trade 
are  held  both  for  men  aud  women.  A  new  class  room  for  instruction  iu  book¬ 
binding  lias  also  been  added,  and  some  finished  specimens  of  the  s  ulents’ 
work  which  were  on  view  showed  that  the  trailing  given  had  produced 
excellent  results.  The  printing  class  is  a  very  large  one,  numbering  134 
pupils,  and  for  them  also  a  new  workshop  has  been  p.ovided.  E  r.y  evening 
classes  have  been  organized  for  the  benefit  ol  apprentices  who  have  been 
granted  permission  to  attend  by  many  of  the  firms  with  wiiom  they  are 
employed.  But  the  Polytechnic  is  particularly  pioud  of  its  new  machine 
bakery,  to  which  a  laboratory  is  attached  for  research  work  in  fi  rnieutation. 
This  is  the  first  practical  bread  and  confectionery  school  organize-!  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  public  institution,  and  the  experiment  has  met  with  great 
success.  Above  the  workshops  a  fine  gymnasium  has  been  built,  called  the 
Victoria  Gymnasium,  as  the  cost  was  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  obt  tin  .d 
from  letting  seats  for  the  Jubilee  procession. 
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patent  Hitog. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  November  7  and 

November  19, 1898  : — 

Shutter  for  Lantfrns. — No.  23,399  “Circular  Shutter  for  Optical  Re¬ 
flectors,  Projecting  Lanterns,  and  Analogous  Appliances.”  Communicated 
by  the  Elektrizitats-Aktiengesellschaft  vormals  Schuckert  &  Co., 
Germany.  Complete  specification.  J.  Wetter. 

Print  -  cutter. — No.  23,520.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Cutting 
Devices  for  Photographic  Prints  and  other  uses.”  C.  H.  Worthen. 

Cinematograph. — No.  23,591.  “An  Improved  Camera  and  Appiratus  for 
producing  Cinematograph  and  other  Pictures,  and  for  Exhibiting  Cine¬ 
matographic  Pictures.”  A.  Darling  and  A.  Wrench. 

Film  and  Plate- holders. — No.  23,693.  “Improvements  in  Photographic 
Film  and  Plate-holders.”  G.  J.  G.  Jefsin  ard  J.  C.  Lt ell. 

Developing  Apparatus. — No.  20,720.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 

Photographic  Developing  and  like  Apparatus.”  L.  Cannier  aid  A. 
Lafille.  Complete  specification.  A.  J.  Boult. 

Stereoscopic  Hand  Cameras. — No.  23,776.  “Improvements  in  Stereoscopic 
and  other  Hand  Cameras.”  H,  Smyth. 

Producing  Pictures. — “Improvements  in  the  Method  of  and  Means  for 
producing  Photographic  Pictures.”  Complete  specification.  C.  A. 
Burohardt. 

Photometers. — No.  23,961.  “  Improved  means  for  Testing  the  Light  in 

Working  Places,  Studios,  Schools,  and  so  forth.”  H.  Cohn. 

Ruled  Screens.— No.  24,047.  “Improvements  in  Screens  or  Gratings  fir 
use  in  Photographic  and  Photo- mechanical  Work.”  W.  Freeth. 

Washing  Prints. — No.  24,230.  “The  Process  of  Washing  Photographic 
Prints  and  Films  and  the  like.”  R.  Greenland. 

Cinematography. — No.  24,290.  “  Improvements  in  Cinematographic  Appa¬ 

ratus.”  R.  Sjmonau. 

X  Rays. — No.  24,471.  “An  Electrical  Resistance  for  use  with  Alternating 
Currents  in  the  production  of  X  Rays.”  F.  Holmes. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


December. 

Name  of  Society. 

■S 

Barnet  and  District  .  . 

5.... . 

Bradford  Photo.  Society  . 

S 

5 

5 . 

Society  of  Arts .  . 

5 . 

South  London  . . 

fi 

° . 

fi 

Hackney . 

6 . 

Lewisham  . 

fi... 

6  ... 

7 

7  .  .  .. 

7  .... 

7 . 

7 

7 . 

7  .... 

8  . 

8 . 

8 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

H  ... 

8 . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society . 

9 . 

Bootle . 

9  ... 

9 

Subject. 


/Demonstration:  Bromide  Printing.  T. 
\  McWalter. 

j  The  Production  of  a  Photograph.  W. 

1  Thomas. 

Prize  Slide!. 

Annual  Exhibition. 

Lantern-slide  Making.  W.  Martin. 
Acetylene.  Professor  Vivian  B  Lewes. 
From  the  Sun  to  the  Plate.  W.  Harris. 
/Lecture:  Practical  Points  in  Exposure 
f  and  Development 

f Opt  cs,  as  Applied  to  Phot  graphy.  Jno. 
\  Gear. 

I  Lantern-slide  Making.  B.  Davidson  and 
'  others . 

f  Hand  camera  Work  with  a  View  to  Mak- 
\  ing  Enlargements.  J.  H.  Gear. 

(  The  Yang  se  Basi  >  and  the  British 
\  Sphere.  Arch  bald  Little,  F.R.G.S. 
Lantern  Evening. 

Demor.st ration :  Enlarging  on  Bromide 
Paper  by  the  Gas  Lantern.  Chirles 
Box  alb 

/Practical  Instruction  in  Making  En- 
/  la-ged  Negatives  and  Prints. 

Birch  and  Bracken.  W.  Thomas. 

/  Exhibit m  n  of  Method  of  Multi-colour 
■<  Illumination  for  Microscopy.  Julius 
(  RhciDberg. 

/  Egypt  and  toe  Soudan  in  1897  and  1898. 
1  W.  T.  Maud. 

Velo<  Demonstration.  J.  R.  Cave, 
j  Demonstration  of  the  Velox  Piinting 
/  Process. 

Affiliation  Plidcp.  Set  B,  &c. 

Lecture  :  A •  chitectural  Photography. 

J  Annual  Meeting. — Exhibit. on  of  Prize 
\  Slides. 

Demon  t.ration  :  Experimental  Work 
with  the  Lantern,  including  Colour. 

E.  J.  Wall  and  T.  E.  Freshwater. 
Venetian  Pictuns.  J.  Shaw- 
Nooibas  Stripping  Fi  m.  F.  W.  Machen. 
/  Filth  Arnual  Exhibition  of  Competition 
\  Work.— Prize  Slides. 

/Discussion  and  Suggestions  for  the  New 
\  Year. 

/  On  Malcie  g  Enlarging  Negatives.  G.  F. 
\  Blackmore. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
November  24, — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  the  chair. 

The  discussion  turned  upon  Dr.  Russell’s  experiments  upon  the  action  of 


various  substances  upon  a  photographic  plate  in  the  dark,  and  also  the 
question  of  spiritualistic  photography,  a  question  which  has  recently  again 
come  before  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  the  action  to  which  Dr.  Russell  Lad 
given  his  attention  recently  was  analogous  to  that  produced  upon  a  plate  by 
exudations  from  the  material  used  for  dark-slide  hinges.  Some  ten  years  ago, 
he  found  that  a  certain  batch  of  exposures  was,  when  developed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  qu'te  ruined  by  bands  across  the  plate,  presumably  induced  by  something 
in  the  dark  slide.  He  tried  the  experiment  of  soaking  the  others  in  a  weak 
solution  of  alkali,  carbonate  of  lithia,  to  wit,  although  any  other,  he  imagined, 
would  have  equal  effect,  with  the  result  that  no  further  markings  appeared. 
He  was  convinced  that  this  exudation  of  moi-ture  or  essential  oil  would 
explain  the  bulk  of  Dr  Russell’s  experiments,  but  not  those  where  different 
metals  had  influenced  the  plate.  As  a  practical  means  of  avoiding  a  recurrence 
of  these  markings,  he  would  suggest  that  dark  si  des  be  constructed  o'  some 
suitable  metal  instead  of  wood. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  remarked  that  Dr.  Russ  11  had  shown  an  impression  made 
by  charcoal  upon  a  photographic  plate,  the  charcoal  being  placed  upon  the 
plate  for  some  days.  The  speaker  was  informed,  when  asking  whether  J  imp 
black  would  be  likely  to  have  the  same  effect,  that  absolutely  pure  lamp  black 
would  not ;  but  that  ordinary  lamp  black,  containing  as  it  did  a  large  quantity 
of  oil,  would  affect  the  sensitive  film,  and  it  was  such  oil  which  was  the  cause. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  marks  allude!  to  by  the  Chairman  were 
traceable  to  the  coating  of  lamp  black  and  varnish,  which  by  their  emanations 
would  influence  the  plate.  He  was  also  told  that  and  it  had  not  been  found 
to  be  one  of  the  metals  which  possessed  the  power  of  affecting  plates  :  and  this 
was  interesting,  because  the  dark  slides  of  a  certain  camera  were  made  of 
tinned  iron. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  wished  to  know  what  conditions  influenced  the 
action  of  these  emanations  frim  dark-slide  hinges,  because,  until  quite  recently, 
he  had  not  experienced  such  a  thing  for  a  long  time  with  the  camera  he  had  in 
use.  This  camera  had  been  in  service  for  nine  or  ten  years  without  giving  rise 
to  trouble  until  just  now,  when  a  batch  of  p’ales  weie  very  distincily  marked 
where  they  faced  the  hiDges  of  the  slides.  The  plaies  were  not  in  the  slides 
for  long,  and  the  camera  had  not  been  exposed  to  damp  atmosphere  ;  but  the 
effect  was  as  stated. 

Mr.  W.  D  Welford,  in  thirty  years’ experience,  had  not  personally  been 
troubled  with  any  such  ma’ kings. 

Mr.  Haddon  added  that  Dr.  Russell  had  shown  that  the  influence  could  be 
exerted  through  gelatine  and  celluloid. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  these  were  of  a  somewhat  porous  nature.  He 
suggested  that  Dr.  Russell  should  pi  ice  a  piece  of  g’ass  over  a  plate  and 
effectually  seal  the  edges  to  exclude  moisture,  &c  ,  and,  it  he  still  got  these 
marks,  then  the  Chairman  s  theory  would  fall  to  the  grouud.  He  mentioned 
that,  in  his  emulsion  experiments  of  years  ago,  he  had  introduced  camphor  as 
an  antiseptic,  but  the  idea  proved  useless,  as  the  camphor  fogged  the 
emulsion. 

The  Chairman  stated,  in  reference  to  spirit  photography,  that  Mr.  S  j.rlirg, 
who  was  recently  present  at  one  cf  the  meetings,  had  sent  him  the  three  nega¬ 
tives  forming  the  continuous  pictures  of  an  unknown  frieze  which  had  been 
shown  on  that  occasion.  In  the  production  of  this  it  was  stated  that  camera 
and  lens  played  no  part.  The  hand  of  the  sp'ritualist  was  placed  upon  a  box 
of  plates,  and  that  simply,  development  being  answerable  tor  the  rest.  This 
statement  notwithstanding,  the  Chairman  observed  that  the  four  corners  of 
the  plates  bore  evidence  of  having  rested  agiinst  cross  wires  with  which  some 
slides  were  provided,  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  suggested  that  a  camera  had 
been  used.  He  was  very  keen  on  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  and 
hoped  to  give  some  further  particulars  ere  long. 


Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club. — This  Club  held  its 
Twenty-ninth  Annual  Soir.ee  on  November  23,  when,  in  spite  of  the  very 
wretched  weather,  over  four  hundred  membtrs  and  their  friends  attended. 
Photography  in  its  many  and  varied  app’ications  was,  as  usual,  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Seventeen  members  of  the  Photographic  Section  contributed  among 
them  no  less  than  eighty  pictures,  of  which  we  may  mention  some  excellent 
10x8  direct  prints  by  Mr.  Collyer  of  subjects  chosen  in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  P.  Crawley  showed  a  number  of  enlargements  from  5x4  Frena  snap-shots 
of  scenes  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Mr.  Epps  exhibited  some  very  good 
flower  subjects.  Mr.  A  P.  Hoole  showed  some  very  fine  carbon  prints,  for 
which  he  is  just’y  noted.  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock  exhibited  eight  pictures, 
among  them  being  three  very  good  15x12  enlargements,  on  Eastman’s  Royal 
bromide  paper.  Mr.  A.  Roods  showed  e;gbt  prints,  chiefly  of  subjects  taken 
daring  the  summer  excursions.  Mr.  Platt  exhibited  ten  pictures,  including 
three  10x12  enlargements,  two  of  these  being  flower  studies  and  one  a 
poi trait  with  Rembrandt-lighting  effects.  Pictures  were  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  Baker,  East,  Sower,  Lincoln,  Lock,  and  Weightman  ;  also  by  Mrs. 
Groves,  Miss  Wills,  and  by  the  President,  Dr.  Hobson.  A  number  of  X-ray 
photographs  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  L.  Russe  1.  One  panel  was  reserved  for 
the  portfolio  pictures  which  had  secured  the  greater  number  of  votes,  and 
these  comprised  pictures  by  Messrs.  Baldock,  Epps,  Gower,  Hoole,  Weight- 
man  and  Miss  Wills.  Eight  screens  of  transparencies  were  shown,  number¬ 
ing  in  all  400,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Baldock,  Crowley,  Dodd,  Weightman, 
and  Dr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Saville  Kent  lent  twelve  frames,  containing  some  150’ 
photographs,  of  his  magnificent  natural-history  subjects  ;  these,  of  course,  as 
they  alwajs  are,  were  greatly  admired.  Messrs.  Watson  &  Sons  gave  four 
exhibitions  of  Ives’s  kromskop  and  the  cinematograph,  the  room  in  which 
these  were  shown  being  packed  each  time.  Mr.  Mambridge  demonstrated  the 
X  rays  and  duplex  telegraphy,  and  Messrs.  Peto  and  Radford  showed  a 
number  of  electrical  appliances  woiked  by  small  storage  batteries,  and  these 
were  well  patronised  all  through  the  evening.  On  the  whole,  the  Soiree  may 
justly  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  which, 
the  Club  has  ever  held. 
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Lewisham  Camera  Club. . November  22.— Mr.  F.  R.  Ball  read  a  paper 

on 

Landscape  Photography, 

briefly  dealing  first  with  purely  topographical  work,  advising  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  point  of  view,  and  attention  to  the  exposure  and  development.  Coming  to 
pictorial  landscape,  in  which  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  make  a  copy  of  the 
scene  itself  as  to  reproduce  the  effect  that  the  scene  has  on  our  minds  and 
[feelings,  he  first  emphasised  the  importance  of  patience  in  selecting  the  point 
of  view,  and  realising  the  leading  sentiment  expressed  by  the  scene.  The 
relative  tones  of  the  subject  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  when  developing, 
Mr.  Ball  considering  isochromatic  plates  and  the  yellow  screen  a  great  help  in 
obtaining  a  more  correct  rendering  of  them.  With  regard  to  the  lens,  he  ad¬ 
vised  the  use  of  a  large  aperture,  as  helping  to  give  a  broader  effect  and  more 
idea  of  atmosphere,  and  emphasising  the  principal  object  by  making  one  plane 
sharper  than  the  rest.  In  conclusion,  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  having  a  high  ideal  before  one,  as  then  progress,  if  slow,  would  yet  be  sure. 

|  To  aid  him  in  impressing  upon  his  audience  the  importance  of  carefully  con¬ 
sidering  these  various  points  in  pictorial  work,  Mr.  Ball  handed  round  several 
of  his  own  productions,  describing  how  he  had  been  actuated  in  taking  them, 
and  by  what  means  he  strove  to  render  the  particular  effect  in  each,  thus 
making  additionally  instructive  a  paper  which  was  listened  to  by  all  present 
with  close  attention. 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— November  17,  Mr.  L.  S.  Zachariasen 
(Vice-President)  in  the  chair  — Mr.  W.  Thomas,  F.  R.P.S.,  President  of  the 
Affiliated  Societies’  Committee,  entertained  the  members  with  a  chat  on 
Methods  op  Working. 


He  said  the  first  thing  was  to  settle  on  a  class  of  subjects,  such  as  landscape, 
figures,  &c,  ;  this  each  worker  must  select  for  himself  according  to  his  taste 
and  temperament.  Having  done  that  he  should  persevere  with  it  aud  study 
it  thoroughly,  go  over  the  same  ground  time  after  time,  and  he  would 
generally  find  that  his  latest  result  would  be  better  than  the  previous  ones. 
For  landscape  work,  and,  in  fact,  for  nearly  all  subjects  except  architecture 
md  micro  work,  spectacle  lenses  gave  as  good  results,  at  least  in  a  pic¬ 
torial  sense,  as  the  most  expensive  ;  the  spectacle  lenses  must,  however,  be  of 
good  quality.  Mr.  Thomas  handed  round  his  set  of  four,  of  foci,  ranging  from 
12  to  22  inches,  all  fitting  into  one  mount,  and  usmg  one  set  of  diaphragms, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  use,  had  openings  of  |,  &e.  of 

f 

tn  inch;  it  was  therefore  a  very  easy  matter  to  find  the-  for  any  particular 

CL 

liaphragtn— for  instance,  using  the  12"  focus  lens  and  the  the  \  inch  stop, 

=  ~  =  24,  or  with  the  f"  =  16.  For  pictorial  purposes  it  was 

2  & 

lot  necessary  to  have  much  detail ;  a  composition  should  have  one  dominant 
lote  all  others  being  subsidiary,  and  the  effect  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
nasses,  _  without  _  scattered  lights.  A  series  of  rough  charcoal  sketches 
Illustrating  this  in  the  simplest  and  more  complicated  compositions  were 
[landed  round.  As  regards  figure  studies,  the  great  difficulty  was,  of  course, 
o  avoid  the  appearance  of  posing ;  this  could  only  be  successfully  met  by 
nfinite  patience  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  assisted  by  a  natural 
jfift  of  falling  into  position  and  remaining  there  on  the  pait  of  his  victims. 
Jr.  Tnomas  showed  lantern  slides  on  the  screen  where  this  rare  combination 
jaust  have  been  present  in  an  unusual  degree,  as  there  was  little  or  no  appear- 
nce  of  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  persons  depicted.  Several 
f  the  slides  showed  scenes  from  hospital  wards,  where  there  were  not  only 
uany  figures,  but  where  also  the  lighting  must  have  been  most  difficult ;  the 
esults  were  most  satisfactory,  partly  due,  as  Mr.  Thomas  explained,  to  the 
se  of  efficiently  backed  plates.  The  absence  of  halation  from  the  windows 
trough  which  the  sun  must  have  been  shining  strongly,  was  most 
oticeable.  Mr.  Thomas  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  principles  underlying 
he  art  of  composition,  both  in  landscape  and  figure  photography,  and  the 
ifficiilty  of  rendering  the  various  planes  of  a  scene  with  sufficiently  truthful 
fleet ;  he  pointed  out  how  the  same  scene  differed  under  various  conditions  of 
gbting,  from  one  standpoint  to  another,  with  lenses  of  different  foci  and 
orking  with  large  and  small  apertures,  &c.  Much  could  be  done  to  modify 
esults  in  development,  and  more  still  in  the  printing.  This  part  of  the 
icture  was  fully  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  prints  ;  in  each  case  Mr. 
bonus  pointed  out  the  quality,  good  or  bad,  which  the  slide  or  print  was 
itended  to  illustrate.  A  long  exposure  was  advocated  ;  detail  might  easily 
e  he  kept  under,  hut  nothing  could  be  added  to  an  under-exposed  plate, 
ull  notes  of  exposure  should  he  kept,  accompanied  if  possible  by  a  small 
ietch„of  the  scene  indicating  the  outline  and  form  of  the  subject  and  the  dis- 
osition  of  lights  and  shadows.  Mr.  Thomas  also  explained  his  methods  of 
taking  large  prints  on  a  drawing  board  without  the  use  of  a  printing 
ame ;  the  printing  in  of  clouds  ;  sunning  down  and  the  use  of  white  of  egg 
id  other  materials  to  br'ghten  the  shadows,  whtn  required  :  the  use  of  the 
-tinometer  in  printing,  &c.  The  clear,  concise,  and  interesting  remarks  of 
n  Thomas  were  listened  to  with  close  attention  throughout  and 
knowledged  by  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  Messrs.  A.  E.  Smith  and 
iunt,  members  of  Council  of  the  Kingston  Photogriphic  Society,  were 
esent,  and  in  this  connexion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  intercourse  be  ween  the 
;ighbouring  societies  is  becoming  more  frequent  and  cordial,  a  happy  result 
a  great  extent  owing  to  the  work  of  the  committee  of  the  affiliated 
cieties. 


Richmond  Camera  Club.— November  21,  Mr.  Cembrano  in  the  chair. — A 
3cussion  on  Trimming,  Mounting,  and  Framing  Prints  was  opened  by  the 
i airman,  who  had  brought  a  number  of  specimens  of  his  own  work,  varying 
size  from  about  one  inch  by  three  upwards,  to  illustrate  the  important 
aring  the  size  of  the  picture  and  the  method  in  which  it  was  mounted  and 
uned  had  on  the  ultimate  result.  The  Chairman’s  remarks  were  listened  to 
tli  great  interest,  and  the  specimens  he  submitted  to  the  meeting  were  much 
mired.  Mr.  Gibson  had  also  brought  some  specimens  of  different  methods 
mounting  and  framing  prints,  which  were  passed  round,  and  Mr.  Richardson 


advocated  the  use  of  a  set  square  made  of  glass  for  trimming  prints,  the 
advantage  being  that  the  amount  cut  off  could  be  easily  seen.  Several  of  the 
members  present  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued,  and  the  meeting 
closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  valuable  hints,  and  for 
the  opportunity  afforded  of  seeing  the  very  interesting  specimens  of  his  work. 

Blairgowrie  and  District  Photographic  Association.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Association  on  Tuesday,  three  signed  enlargements  of  yachting 
subjects  were  presented  to  the  permanent  “gallery”  of  the  Association  bv  Mr. 
Charles  Sweet,  Rothesay.  They  are  magnificent  specimens  of  marine  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  will  form  a  decided  adornment  to  the  Association  rooms.  A 
paper  on 

Plvtinotype  Printing, 

by  Mr.  W.  Grant  Murray  (Vice-President)  was  read  in  bis  absence  by  Mr. 
Maclachlan.  The  essayist  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praiss  of  platinotype  and 
comm  end  el  it  to  his  fellow-members  as  an  ideal  printing  process.  II  e 
recommended  a  thin,  clear  negative  full  of  detail,  and  was  not  in  favour  of 
actinometers,  preferring  to  judge  his  printing  by  the  appearance  of  the  print, 
of  course  only  experience  would  teach  the  photographer  what  was  right  in  this 
matter.  He  also  pointed  out  that  in  printing  platinotype  the  worker  had 
much  control  over  the  resulting  image  by  various  means  especially  develop¬ 
ing  it  with  the  developer  mixed  with  glycerine  and  applied  by  a  brash.  He 
did  not  favour  the  developer  of  the  company  exceedingly,  and  personally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  work  with  a  diveloper  of  130  grains  of  oxalate  of  potash  to  every 
ounce  of  water,  this  would  keep  for  an  indefinite  period  a  ad  could  be  used 
again  and  again. 

On  Thursday  a  lecture  on 

Haunts  and  Habits  ok  British  Birds 
was  given  in  the  Public  Hall,  by  Mr.  R.  Keirton,  F.Z.8.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association.  There  was  a  fairly  large  audience  who  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  Mr.  Kearton’s  racy  and  inform  itive  lecture,  and  were  quite  enthusiastic 
ovea  the  lantern  slides  with  which  the  lecture  was  illustrated.  A  kinemato- 
graph  exhibition  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  by  Mr.  P.  Feathers. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society. — On  Monday  eveuing  last,  at  the  Church 
Institute,  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley  exhibited  and  described  his  collection  of  some 
230  slides,  illustrating  the  principal  places  of  interest  in  a  journey  from 
London  to  North  Cornwall.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Percy  LuncL  The 
lecturer  showei  one  or  two  views  of  London,  and  then  travelled  towards  the 
coast.  Among  his  slides,  all  of  which  were  magnificent  specimens  of  technique, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  views  were  those  of  Stonehenge,  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  Linton,  Lynmouth.  Tintagel,  and  other  remote  and  unsophisticated 
coast  places  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  majority  of  slides  show  that  they 
had  been  taken  during  bright  sunshine,  yet  no  traie  of  hardness  was  evident 
in  any  one  of  them.  As  showing  how  interesting  and  valuable  work  can  be 
done  in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  brief  holiday,  the  lecture  afforded  a 
very  marked  example.  At  the  conclusion;  m  my  expressions  of  gratification 
were  given  by  the  audience. 

Derby  Photographic  Society.— November  15.  Mr.  W.  R.  Bland  iVice- 
Preskbnt)  in  the  char. — Mr.  C.  H.  Eaton  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Miller  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Bland  then  read  a  lecture  written  by 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Blake,  M.A.,  entitled 

Practical  Notes  on  Out  Door  Work  with  Camera. 

The  lecture  was  very  instructive  and  interesting,  and  was  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  excellent  lantern  slides.  Mr.  Bland  interpolated  a  number  of 
practical  suggestions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  emphasise  the  contention  of 
the  author  of  the  lecture  that  the  prettiest  scenes  are  by  no  means  always  the 
best  studies  for  photographer,  and  further  to  assist  to  educate  the  tyro  in  the 
best  methods  of  searching  for  and  composing  artistic  pictures.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Bland  exhibited  a  number  of  beautiful  prints  made 
by  some  of  the  best  amateur  photographers  in  illustration  of  the  hints  on  com¬ 
position  he  had  given.  The  attention  of  members  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
annual  supper  in  connexion  with  the  Society  will  be  held  on  December  7,  at 
Smith's  Restaurant,  Victoria-street,  and  that  tickets  are  obtainable  feom 
Mr.  E.  Fearn,  Richmond-road,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  also  from  various 
members  of  the  Society. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society. — November  15,  Mr.  Bingley  presiding  — 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gash  gave  a  lecture  aud  demonstration  on  the 
Rontgbn  Rays. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Mr.  G  ish  pointed  out  that,  whil-t  the  discovery  of 
these  rays  was  apparently  due  to  chance,  it  was  really  more  the  result  of  many 
years  of  careful  research  and  investigation.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
it  was  known  that,  whilst  a  spark  of  high  potential  electricity  only  passes 
certain  distance  through  the  air,  by  passing  it  through  a  glass  tube  from  which 
the  air  had  been  partially  exhaust* d,  the  length  of  the  spark  could  be  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  As  the  degree  of  exhaustion  was  carried  further,  different 
effects  were  produced,  and,  subsequent  investigation  showed  ther  iin 

properties  of  this  electrical  discharge  peculiar  to  the  precise  degree  to  which 
the  exhaustion  was  carried,  and  the  investigation  of  each  particular  stage  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  next  Owing  to  the  imperfect  nature 
of  the  apparatus  at  their  command,  for  man  f  years  the  experiments  could  only 
be  termed  as  being  in  a  low  vaiua.  The  subject  was  caretolly  investigated 
Fa  adav,  Clerk-Maxwell,  and  o‘ her  eminent  scientists,  and  the  theories  they 
advanced  to  account  for  these  phenomena  laid  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent 
experiments.  The  invention  of  the  mercury  air  pump  by  Sprenge),  together 
with  the  induction  coil  of  Rhumkorff,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  study,  and 
enabled  a  vacuum  far  in  excess  of  anything  hitherto  obta  ned  from  the  ordinary 
air  pump  to  be  applied,  leading  the  way  to  the  investigation  of  the  discharge 
in  high  vacua.  Amongst  the  many  who  were  investigating,  Mr.  William 
Crookes  (now  Sir  William  Ciooaes,  President  of  the  British  Association)  con¬ 
structed  various  forms  of  tubes  to  demon •tra'ie  his  results,  which  were  of  a 
surprising  and,  indeed,  extraordinary  nature.  A  new  property  of  this  electrical 
discharge  now  became  mauifest,  with  phenomem  altogether  previously  un 
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known  and  unsuspected.  To  this  the  name  of  “  radiant  matter”  was  given,  a 
something  in  it: elf  as  Hr  removed  from  a  gas  as  a  gas  is  from  a  solid.  This 
radiant  matter,  or  cathode  rays,  he  considered  to  be  streams  of  rapid-moving 
particles  coming  from  the  cathode  or  negatively  charged  end  of  the  tube. 
They  are  themselves  invisible,  but  have  the  propeity  of  imparting  phosphores¬ 
cence  to  the  substances  they  come  in  contact  with  giving  many  varitd  and 
beautiful  results.  It  was  while  Piofessor  Rontgen  was  experimenting  with 
these  cathode  rays  that  another  unexpected  occurrence  opened  out  a  new  field 
of  inquiry.  S  ime  fluorescent  material  smeared  on  a  piece  of  paper  near  to 
one  of  the  tubes  he  was  working  with  glowed  visibly,  even  though  the  tube 
itself  was  covered  with  a  light-tight  covering.  Here  was  a  new  property  of  the 
cathode  rajs.  He  did  a  great  amount  of  work  before  making  any  public 
announcement,  and  found  these  rays  would  easily  penetrate  substanc  es  which 
no  ray  of  light  as  we  know  it  possibly  could,  and  they  would  affect  the 
photographic  plate,  and  so  he  obtained  for  the  first  time  photographs  of  the 
bony  skeleton  of  a  living  being.  Later  experiments  gave  further  proof  of  their 
penetrative  qualities,  and  mention  w_s  made  of  the  fact  that,  as  wood  is  easily 
penetrated  by  them,  we  can  obtain  photographs  through  the  daik  slide  as  well 
as  without  it  Their  similarity  to  ordinary  light  as  affecting  a  photographic 
plate  is  apparent  ;  but  with  that  the  analogy  may  b-  said  to  end,  for  they 
-cannot  be  deflec’ed,  refracted,  or  polarised,  to  anv  appreciable  extent.  Mr. 
Gash  (assisted  by  Air.  Skilb  ck)  demonstrated  the  different  exhaustions  through 
a  full  series  of  tubes  from  that  of  the  low  vacua  to  the  highly  exhausted  X-ray 
tube. 

Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society. — November  23. — Mr. 
H.  E.  Watkin  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Sepia  Platinotype  Printing. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  at  the  previous  lecture,  he  explained 
and  showed  the  working  of  the  three  processes  now  generally  in  use,  namely,  the 
hot  bath,  cold  bath,  and  sepia-toned  platinotype.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
printing  process  commended  itself  more  especially  to  amateurs,  as  very  few 
appliances  were  necessary  and  only  three  chemicals  required.  The  per¬ 
manency  of  the  finished  prints  was  established  beyond  doubt,  which  was  not 
the  case  with  pictures  made  on  the  silver  papers.  After  d.  scribing  the  different 
means  of  obtaining  the  best  results  by  thv  process,  such  as  lessening  too  deep 
shadows  and  giving  prominence  to  high  lights.  &c.,  Air.  Watkin  proceeded  to 
develop  and  finish  about  sixty  prints,  which  proved  very  interests  g  and 
instructive  to  his  audience.  Some  pictures  on  fabric  were  also  made,  which 
it  was  shown  were  suitable  for  fancy-work  purposes,  such  as  making  mats, 
d’oyleys,  handkerchiefs,  cases,  &c.,  and  it  will  probably  be  put  to  useful  pur¬ 
poses  on  silk,  satin,  linen,  &c.  Mr.  Watkin  also  exhibited  finished  specimens 
of  his  work  in  all  processes,  and  these  were  greatly  admired  both  for  their 
artistic  merit  in  lighting  and  posing  and  excellence  of  finish.  During  the 
demonstration  questions  were  freely  asked  by  members  of  the  Society,  and 
satisfactorily  answered. 

Southsea  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— Wednesday  16,  The  Presi¬ 
dent  (Mr.  G.  Whitefield)  in  the  chair. — The  subject  of  the  Annual  Exhibition 
was  discussed,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  introduction  of  open 
'classes  would  prove  a  success.  The  programme  for  the  winter  season  was 
also  approved  of.  The  company  then  adjourned  to  the  lecture- room,  and  a 
very  fine  series  of  lantern  slides  by  well-known  workers  (lent  by  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society),  were  projected  on  to  the  screen.  They  elicited  warm 
encomiums  and  some  comment.  Subsequently  a  goodly  number  of  other  slides 
and  specimens  of  the  members’  work  were  also  shown  and  criticised. 

On  Saturday,  November  19,  at  2  o’clock,  the  Hon.  Secietary  (Mr.  F.  J. 
Mortimer)  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  daylight  enlarging  with  the 
Society’s  enlarging  apparatus.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  after  care¬ 
fully  explaining  the  principles  involved  in  making  an  enlargement,  and  by 
pointing  out  the  correct  m-.thjd  of  using  the  instrument,  including  a  device  of 
his  own,  whereby,  by  placing  the  front  and  back  of  the  camera  on  certain  lines 
of  a  scale  drawn  on  the  baseboard,  reference  to  a  table  would  enable  any  one 
who  had  never  previously  made  an  enlargement  to  get  the  correct  focus 
immediately  for  all  sizes  up  to  18x16  inches,  from  J,  or  whole- plate,  Air. 
Mortimer  nude  two  excellent  enlargements  one  from  a  negative  brought  by 
the  President,  and  the  others  by  Dr.  Newby.  The  develop-cr  used  was  metol 
hydroquinone  in  three  solutions,  the  formula  being  Mr.  Mortimer’s  own,  and 
he  said  he  preferred  it  to  any  other,  as  either  soft  or  hard  eff  cts  could  be 
obtained,  with  the  same  exposure,  at  will.  He  also  explained,  during  the 
demonstration,  how  to  vignette  an  enlargement,  and  to  mask  and  print  in 
skies,  and  the  subject  of  enlarged  negatives  for  carbon  and  other  processes  was 
also  gone  into. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  —  Under  the 
title  of 

Egypt  and  Elsewhere, 

an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  of  an  unusually  varied  and  interesting  character 
wjis  given  by  Mr.  E.  II.  Ashton  at  the  Club  room,  on  Thursday,  November 
!  7 ,  and  attracted  a  large  attendance  ;  the  slides  being  from  negatives  taken  by 
him  during  a  very  varied  experience  of  foreign  travel.  From  the  more  remote 
parts  of  Australia  were  some  scenes  in  a  Government  reserve  of  “black 
tellows  ”  and  views  illustrative  of  life  in  the  bush.  Spain  was  under  con¬ 
tribution  for  some  fine  architectural  slides  at  the  Alhambra,  and  several 
interesting  scents  in  the  bull  ring  in  Madrid  ;  a  view  of  the  entry  procession 
of  bulltignters  served  to  illustrate  a  detailed  description  of  the  opening 
ceremonies  and  a  slide  showing  the  delivery  of  the  final  coup-de-grace  to  the 
wounded  bull  by  the  celebrated  matador,  Guerilla,  was  quite  unique.  A  series 
of  Italian  views,  chiefly  of  Venice  aud  the  Italian  lakes,  were  of  a  very 
pictorial  character  and  were  followed  by  some  pictures  of  Morocco,  in  and 
round  Tangier.  Especially  noticeable  were  a  few  slides  of  the  Sandwich 
fslands;  these  were  necessarily  limited  in  number,  as  the  islands  at  the 
time  were  in  a  state  of  active  revolution  and  the  town  of  Honolulu  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  insurgents;  the  force  occupjingthe  quays  and  landing 
places  being  under  the  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  unoffending  camera  was 
possibly  some  new  form  of  rnach'ne,  gun  or  infernal  machine,  the  practice  of 


phot' graph y  was  rendered  somewhat  hazardous.  Views  of  the  Riviera,  the 
United  States,  and  Switzerland,  as  also  the  Jubilee  procession  and  naval 
review,  show  the  varied  nature  of  the  fare  provided  ;  whilst,  in  conclusion,  was  I 
thrown  on  the  screen  a  selection  from  the  remarkable  pictorial  renderings  of 
Eastern  life  and  scenery,  chiefly  of  Tunis  and  Egypt,  for  which  he  is  so  well 
known  in  the  photographic  world  at  home  and  abroad.  The  slides  were 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  entertaining  anecdotes  of  tiavel  which  added 
greatly  to  the  general  interest. 

- ♦ - 

FORTHCOAIING  EXHIBITIONS. 

...  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Ches- 
ham-street,  Bradford. 

...  Borough  Polytechnic.  Hon.  Secretary,  H.  C. 
Philcox,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

....  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

J.  S.  McCulloch,  2,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

....  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen, 
27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

- ♦- - 

CortTSSpomjeitce. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  i 
given. 

*#*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  ow 
correspondents. 

PHOTO-CERAMICS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  say  how  very  pleased  I  am  to  see  Mr. 
Forrest’s  letter  in  your  last  impression  about  the  greatly  neglected  but 
beautiful  ceramics.  I  can  endorse  nearly  all  he  says  regarding  them." 
As  an  old  friend  of  the  late  J.  G.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  I  may  mention 
that  I  never  met  a  greater  enthusiast  in  this  branch.  He  was  a  pupil] 
and  licensee  of  mine,  and  worked  my  process  successfully,  and  is  sue-; 
ceeded  by  Mr.  James  Balmain,  who  still  executes  such  work.  I  nevei 
heard  of  the  strange  compound  of  “  enamel,  flux,  and  sensitive  col-, 
lodion.”  I  would  like  to  hear  more  about  it.  It  is  incomprehensible! 
why  ceramics  don’t  “  catch  on.”  There  are  several  very  easy  methods 
by  which  they  can  be  produced,  viz.,  peppertype  (simplicity  itself) 
carbon  process,  dusting  on,  and,  lastly,  my  own,  and  for  all-round  j 
work  I  much  prefer  it.  I  think  the  present  generation  are  too  lazj 
to  persevere  and  overcome  little  difficulties.  I  can  remember  on* 
aspirant  writing  me  “  that  he  wanted  to  go  in  for  enamels,  and  wouf 
I  send  him  two  plates?”  Did  he  expect  to  become  an  expert  after  twej 
experiments  ?  At  my  age  (sixty)  I  scarcely  expect  to  live  to  see  ceramic 
take  first  place  in  popularity,  and  all  ether  fugitive  processes  abandoned 
but  that  it  must  come  is  the  prediction  of  yours  truly, 

A.  L.  Henderson. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jas.  Alex.  Forrest  in  yor  i 
current  issue,  and  the  account  of  Mr.  Eliff’s  lecture  at  the  Leeds  Came 
Club  in  your  previous  issue,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  allow  d  s' 
the  use  of  your  valuable  columns  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Edff  and  M  j  . 
Forrest  have  made  an  important  omission.  Neither  of  these  gentlem- 
give  any  credit  to  Mr.  W.  Ethelbert  Henry  who  really  “  dug  up  this  oi 
process,”  and  found  a  workable  formula  by  which  it  can  be  carried  ou  . 
Many  of  your  readers  will  remember  the  thirty-six  demonstrations  c 
photo- ceramics  given  by  Mr.  Henry  at  the  Imperial  Institute  a  few  yea: 
ago,  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  in  Leeds,  as  well  as  in  mar 
other  provincial  cities. 

Mr.  Henry’s  fish-glue  formula  was  worked  out  by  himself,  and  is  tl: 
most  satisfactory  that  I  know  of ;  but  the  formula  of  Mr.  Eliff  (Te 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  page  741)  is  not  markedly  differei 
from  the  old  gum  and  honey  formula  given  in  the  Almanacs. 

Mr.  Henry  has  incorporated  his  work  in  a  book,  entitled  “  Phot 
Ceramics,’  which  was  issued  at  the  time  of  the  Imperial  Institute  Phot 
graphic  Exhibition  in  1896. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  C.  F.  T. 


STUDIO  GLAZING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  correspondent  whom  you  answered  at  the  bottom 
the  last  column  in  your  Answers  to  Correspondents  should  know  that  I! 
most  important  point  for  him  to  observe,  if  he  uses  ground  glass  • 
glazing  a  studio  the  light  of  which  is  obstructed  by  buildings  and  tre* 
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is  the  height  of  his  side  light.  He  should  know,  as  he  will  soon  find  out 
if  he  makes  his  side  light  too  high,  that  the  light  which  comes  in  through 
ground  glass  shadowed  by  buildings  when  fixed  perpendicularly  is  of  little 
use.  He  should  therefore  bring  his  top  light  well  down,  to  six  or  seven 
feet  from  the  floor  ;  then  and  only  then  will  he  be  able  to  make  Chinese 
puzzles  at  the  offending  obstructions.  Of  course  you  knew  all  this,  but  it 
has  evidently  not  occurred  to  you  what  a  serious  business  building  a  studio 
is  to  a  poor  devil  who  hopes  to  make  a  living  by  portraiture.  I  expect 
H.  W.  Busbridge  is  one  of  the  many,  who  would  be  happier  with  a  mill¬ 
stone  round  his  neck  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  who  take  portraits  for 
anything  but  pleasure.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  sympathise  with 
him  as  you  should,  or  you  would  have  answered  his  questions  more  fully. 

The  clear  glass  in  the  middle  of  his  studio  would  be  of  no  use  ;  he 
should  glaze  entirely  with  Pilkington’s  white  ground  glass.  The  pitch 
he  proposes  is  correct,  all  the  new  American  studios  are  so.  He  need 
not  be  afraid  of  heavy  shadows  ;  if  they  are  too  strong,  he  can  either  put 
his  camera  nearer  the  light  or  his  sitter  further  from  it. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Tee  North  Wind. 


THE  BENNETTO  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  in  the  last  issue  of  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography  your  remarks  concerning  my  patent  for  an  improved  method 
of  producing  photographs  in  colour,  I  regret  that  the  amount  of  work  I 
have  upon  my  hands  prevents  my  replying  as  fully  as  I  desire  to  the 
many  queries  you  have  put  to  me,  and  therefore  1  can  only  notice  a  few 
of  the  points  raised.  I  shall,  however,  be  quite  ready  and  willing  (if  time 
and  opportunity  will  allow)  upon  some  future  occasion  to  place  before 
you  and  your  readers  the  various  methods  by  which  I  have  obtained 
photographs  in  colour,  and  show  you  the  results  obtained. 

The  promise  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  process  I  have  patented,  and 
others  I  have  not  yet  patented,  I  will  fulfil  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  do  so,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  this  was 
not  done  some  time  ago.  The  method  patented  is  not  the  one  I  described 
as  a  “  jewel  ”  in  the  letter  to  which  you  refer  (November  6,  1896).  An 
improved  method  of  producing  photographs  in  colour  was  worked  out  in 
principle  some  years  before,  and  at  that  time  I  was  unaware  of  any  process 
of  producing  photographs  in  colour  by  the  three-colour  system.  I  aban¬ 
doned  my  investigation  for  some  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1894  I 
found  a  practical  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  I  had  formerly  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  early  in  the  following  year  produced  successful  results 
which  I  considered  perfect,  and  still  think  so,  and  that  is  also  the  opinion 
of  every  one  who  saw  them.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  had  become 
fascinated  with  some  new  principles  which  took  complete  possession  of 
my  mind,  and  to  which  I  gave  my  whole  time  and  attention,  and  the 
results  obtained  were  those  referred  to  in  my  letter  as  a  “  jewel,”  pictures 
produced  by  this  and  also  the  trichrome  process  were  shown  upon  several 
occasions.  I  also  produced  some  results  upon  chloride  of  silver,  but  they 
were  not  permanent.  The  final  outcome  of  the  whole  of  my  investigations 
is  now  receiving  my  attention,  and  this  with  all  my  previous  processes  of 
colour  photography  will  become  the  property  of  two  gentlemen  who  are 
interested  in  my  work. 

Regarding  the  process  patented,  from  the  observations  you  make  I 
gather  you  do  not  think  it  easy  to  work.  If  you  refer  to  the  specifications 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  process  is  quite  as  easy  as  any 
known  process  of  monochrome  photography.  The  three  negatives  are 
taken  with  one  exposure,  and  the  print  is  obtained  in  one  operation  from 
the  three  negatives,  the  registering  of  the  print  I  have  several  times  com¬ 
pleted  myself  in  five  seconds.  The  results  speak  for  themselves.  I  regret 
I  have  not  time  to  answer  all  your  queries,  but  you  ask  by  what  process 
I  photographed  a  painting  blindfolded  ? 

The  painting  was  photographed  and  reproduced  by  the  method  patented, 
and  was  done  solely  in  consequence  of  the  lying  and  slanderous  statements 
constantly  made  that  I  had  painted  them  (the  photographs).  The  artist 
who  prepared  the  test  subject  painted  it  in  impossible  colours  with  a  blue 
rock  and  blue  tower,  purple  blue  and  green  sea,  striped  the  margin  of  the 
sketch  with  primary  and  mixed  colours,  and  placed  the  date,  day,  month, 
year,  in  three  different  colours,  and  finally  a  pencil  line  and  figures,  the 
whole  was  correctly  reproduced  in  my  photograph,  and  the  artist  who  is 
well  known,  with  the  two  gentlemen  who  investigated  that  matter,  gave  a 
written  statement  that  the  colours  were  correctly  reproduced,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  process  to-day  that  can  do  as  much.  Regarding  the 
ability  of  the  gentlemen  to  decide  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  repro¬ 
duction,  you  will  not  mind  my  saying  that  Cornish  art  is  sometimes  seen 
in  London.  If  my  process  is  old,  where  are  the  results  obtained  by  others  ? 
and,  if  they  have  been  obtained,  why  do  the  producers  of  them  not  show 
iheir  results  ? 

I  will  not  trespass  further  upon  your  valuable  space  than  to  make  these 
ew  remarks,  which  I  more  particularly  address  to  your  young  readers  ;  all 
ny  life,  without  assistance  from  others,  has  been  devoted  to  study  from 
be  pure  love  of  it  without  education  in  either  art,  science,  or  music,  but 
vith  just  the  love  of  doing  a  thing  well  if  possible.  I  have  not  sought 
lame  or  wealth ;  for  ten  years  I  have  devoted  my  time  to  the  problem  of 
iolour  photography.  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  everything  I  ever 
ittempted,  I  never  tried  to  make  enemies,  and  yet,  even  in  the  town  in 
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which  I  live,  I  have  been  slandered,  libelled,  and  insulted  because  I  have' 
succeeded.  “  0  tempora,  0  mores  ! ” — I  am,  yours,  etc., 

J.  Wallace  Bennetto. 

The  Studio,  Newquay,  Cornwall,  November  22,  1898. 

[The  above  letter  reached  us  while  absent  from  London,  and  too 
late  to  be  published  last  week.  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Bennetto  for 
replying  to  our  remarks ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  very  much  regret 
he  does  not  find  it  possible  to  answer  the  questions  we  put  to  him 
a  fortnight  ago  regarding  his  patented  process  of  colour  photography, 
which  is  described  in  another  part  of  the  Journal  this  week.  Jf  he 
had  merely  replied  to  one  or  two  of  our  questions — those  for  example 
relating  to  the  Young-Helmholtz  colour  vision  theories  and  the 
Clerk-Maxwell  and  Koeuig  colour-sensation  curves — we  should  have 
had  some  clue  as  to  the  underlying  principles  which  had  guided  Mr. 
Bennetto  in  his  work  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  his  process  is 
not  founded  on  any  intelligible  colour  theory,  and  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  more  or  less  hap-hazard  way  of  producing  photographs 
in  coloured  pigments  by  means  of  bichromated  gelatine.  Such  a 
process  we  regard  as  being  of  very  little  theoretical  or  practical 
value.  With  respect  to  the  other  work  which  Mr.  Bennetto  has  in 
hand,  we  wish  him  the  utmost  success ;  but,  frankly,  we  entertain 
little  hope  that  he  will  completely  triumph  where  so  many  others 
have  failed.  A  careful  study  of  Mr.  Bennetto’s  writings  strongly 
inclines  us  to  think  that  he  is  working  on  empirical  lines — in  other 
words,  by  trial  and  error — and  that  he  is  not  at  all  guided  in  his 
experiments  by  theory.  Now,  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated 
and  widely  known  that  so  far,  practically,  no  results  in  colour 
photography  have  been  forthcoming  from  empirics — men  who  have 
attacked  the  problem  on  grounds  the  reverse  of  strictly  scientific. 
Ives,  Joly,  and  Lippmann  were  masters  of  the  theories  they  took  in 
hand,  and  the  results  they  have  produced  are  the  outcome  of  the 
scientific  application  of  those  theories  to  practice.  The  most  element¬ 
ary  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  light  and  colour  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  chances  of  the  problem  of  photography  in  natural 
colours  being  solved  on  any  other  than  the  most  rigid  scientific  lines 
are  extremely  remote.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  aceident  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  The  spectrum  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  this  we  can  hardly  suppose  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Bennetto. 
We,  however,  thank  him  for  his  promise  to  demonstrate  his  process 
to  us,  and  shall  be  the  first  to  congratulate  him  on  any  success  he 
may  achieve. — Eds.] 


KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  FILMS. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — I  read,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  (No¬ 
vember  11,  1828),  a  note  on  the  “Keeping  of  Films.”  lean  give  my 
testimony  to  that  of  your  correspondent.  Lately  I  developed  twenty 
films  (Edwards’s),  exposed  in  a  Frena  camera,  lantern  size,  in  October 
1893,  five  years  ago.  The  negatives  are  excellent,  and  the  yellow  card¬ 
board  which  had  remained  between  the  film  has  not  injured  in  the  least 
the  emulsion.  I  had  also  some  films  bought  in  the  same  year,  1893- 
(Carbutt  &  Edwards’s).  They  had  been  exposed,  and  I  employed  them 
for  making  some  negatives  of  drawings.  The  films  were  a  little  veiled, 
but  the  negatives  were  very  tolerable  notwithstanding.  Some  paper 
sheets,  also  of  the  same  date  (negative  paper  of  Morgan  A  Kidd),  were  as 
new.  Last  year,  during  a  trip  in  Germany,  I  bought  films  made  by  the 
Actien  Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin  Fabrikation  (what  a  name  t).  Two  of  the 
films  were  unexposed,  and  I  exposed  them  this  summer,  more  than  a 
year  after  the  day  when  I  bought  them.  They  were  perfect  still. 

You  see  that,  with  films  as  with  plates,  the  emulsion  is  the  great  thing 
and,  when  the  brand  is  good,  the  films  will  keep. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

M.  Pellechet. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Oar  attention  has  been  called  to  Mr.  T.  Croft’s  letter  in 
the  Journal  on  the  11th  inst.,  and,  incidentally,  to  Mr.  Drage's  articls- 
in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  with  which,  like  your 
correspondent,  we  are  “considerably  surprised.”  Mr.  Drage’s  experience 
is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  our  own,  and  with  that  of  so  many  users 
of  our  films,  that  it  would  seem  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  ever- 
increasing  army  of  tourists,  if  Mr.  Drags  would  furnish  futther  details 
of  his  experiments,  especially  as  to  his  method  of  storing  the  films  during 
the  interval  between  exposure  and  development. 

Mr.  Croft  describes  the  films  which  he  found  to  keep  perfectly  for  a 
period  of  seventeen  months  after  exposure  as  “half-plate  isochromatic. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  they  were  of  our  make,  which  we  find  dc 
not  deteriorate  in  the  way  described  by  Mr.  Drage.  We  enclose  for  your  in 
spection  prints  from  hand-camera  negatives  on  similar  films  (“snap  shot 
iso.”),  two  of  which  were  exposed  in  Venice  in  May  1895,  and  developed 
eighteen  months  afterwards  ;  the  remainder,  including  a  couple  of  prints 
from  negatives  taken  in  Barcelona,  at  the  time  of  the  public  funeral  o£ 
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the  victims  of  the  anarchist  bomb  explosion,  were  exposed  in  June  1896, 
but  were  not  developed  until  the  26  ih  ult.,  nearly  two  and  a  half  years 
after  exposure.  The  negatives  were  developed  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
pyro  and  soda,  the  only  precaution  taken  in  keeping  being  that  both 
before  and  after  exposure  the  films  have  been  constantly  kept  sealed  up 
in  an  air-tight  tin,  such  as  we  use  and  recommend  for  export  packing. 
- — We  are,  yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co. 

The  Grove ,  Haclmey,  London. 

[The  prints  which  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Co.  have  been  kind  enough 
to  send  us  are  of  first-rate  quality,  and  obviously  from  very  good 
negatives.  They  depict  street  scenes  in  Venice,  Barcelona,  and 
Geneva,  one  of  the  latter  views  showing  the  very  spot  where  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria  was  assassinated.  We  thank  Messrs. 
Edwards  for  these  interesting  little  snap-shots. — Ed  ] 


A  SOCIETY  FOR  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  spite  of  the  number  of  photographic  societies,  there  is 
an  opening  for  one  which,  if  established  properly,  should  be  Very  suc¬ 
cessful,  viz.,  a  society  consisting  of  prof essional  photographers’  assistants, 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  for  the  opinions  of  other 
assistants  on  the  matter,  through  your  columns ;  then,  if  this  letter 
should  be  the  means  of  arousing  sufficient  interest  to  justify  it,  a  meeting 
will  be  called  to  establish  such  a  society.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  Photographer’s  Assistant. 


CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Christmas  Day  falling  on  Sunday  this  year,  several 
London  photographers  intend  to  close  their  studios  on  Monday,  thus 
giving  their  assistants  two  clear  days’  holiday  (if  Sunday  can  be  called  a 
holiday).  Could  not  something  be  done  on  behalf  of  those  assistants 
who  have  to  slave  on  all  Bank  holidays,  including  Good  Friday,  to  enjoy 
this  privilege  ?  I  was  formerly  in  the  employ  of  a  firm  who  have  a  large 
business,  and  I  am  informed  by  one  now  in  their  employ  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  firm  to  open  all  their  studios  on  Monday  following 
Christmas  Day.  Surely,  after,  say,  a  petition  from  their  assistants, 
praying  for  the  Monday,  or  the  publication  of  a  few  letters  on  this 
subject  in  your  valuable  Journal,  the  firm  would  say,  “  Yes,  let  them  all 
go.”  Trusting  you  will  find  fpace  for  this  letter  on  behalf  of  a  large 
number  of  machines,  who  require  a  little  relaxation  at  times  but  don’t 
get  it, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Justice. 

London ,  November  26,  1898. 


anjStmg  to  ©omgjjontrtntjg. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
emeries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

*»*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street ,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 


Photograph  Registered 

The  Worthing-  Portrait  Company,  4,  Railway-approach,  Worthing. — Photograph 
entitled  “A  Budding  Genius.” 


Received. — Blisters  ;  Professional,  and  others.  In  our  next. 

Ralph  Lane. — Thanks  ;  the  information  may  be  serviceable. 

C.  8.  Ellis. — Too  late  for  the  Almanac,  which  is  on  the  point  of  publication. 

S.  Herbert.— Probably  under-exposure  and  forced  development;  but  we 
cannot  say  definitely  on  the  too  few  details  given. 

II.  O'.  P.  Bell  (Ceylon). — We  are  obliged  for  your  suggestion.  The  work  is 
referred  to  in  an  article  on  “  Colour  Photography  ”  in  the  Almanac. 

!  Iarrystgtypk. — One  is  collodio-chloride,  the  other  gelatino-chloride.  There 
is  no  “  best  ”  Give  both  a  good  trial,  working  to  the  formulae  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  makers,  and  decide  for  yourself. 

V .  H. — Send  us  a  few  specimens  of  your  work,  and  we  will  tell  you  what  we 
think  of  it.  Of  course  we  do  not  make  a  charge  for  such  a  thing  ;  we 
are  always  pleased  to  be  of  help  to  our  readers. 

Augustus  Winter. — The  work  is  of  a  good  commercial  class.  You  should 
experience  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  situation.  As  to  the  salary,  two 
to  three  pounds  a  week  might  be  obtained.  You  must  enclose  postage 
for  the  return  of  the  specimens. 

F.  H.  Carter.— Thanks.  Probably  the  same  firm.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  all  the  photographic  societies  in  the  country  could  take  notice 
of  the  swindle,  as  the  publicity  given  to  the  matter  in  the  local  press 
would  help  to  stop  these  knaves’  little  games. 


Mounta^t. — C.  Gorham  asks  :  “  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  proper  way  to 
stick  a  3^  x  '2§  ins.  photo  print  to  bottom  of  a  letter  (glass)  weight,  for  I 

have  an  idea  of  making  such  as  Christmas  presents,  and  oblige," _ 

Simoly  clean  the  glass,  and  cement  the  photograph  to  it  with  starch 
paste. 

Address  Wanted. — D.  G.  Vera  says  :  “  Having  read  in  a  German  journal 
copying  from  yours  that  Mr.  David  Salomons  sells  an  apparatus  or  glass 
by  means  of  which  one  can  see  the  simple  photographs  stereoscopically, 
I  should  request  you  to  tell  me  Mr.  Salomons'  address  in  order  to  write 
him  direct.” — In  reply:  Sir  David  Salomons’  address  is  Broomhall, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

K.  S. — 1.  The  picture  in  all  probability  would  not  be  accepted  at  the  Salon. 
Send  it  to  some  of  the  exhibitions  referred  to  in  our  columns  week  by 
week.  2.  You  would  probably  make  most  money  by  selling  the  copy¬ 
right  to  some  large  business  house  that  advertises  grtatly— Pears’, 
Beecham’s,  for  example,  or  it  would  be  useful  for  almanac  purposes. 
3.  Yes  ;  a  reasonable  amount. 

Lex  — 1.  Use  the  normal  formula,  substituting  sulphite  for  the  metabisulphite. 
We  have  had  no  experience  with  it;  but  a  well-known  worker  recom¬ 
mends  this  mode  of  using  it.  2.  Sorry  we  can  add  nothing  to  the 
original  paper ,  but  we  will  inqu’re  of  the  author  for  an  explanation. 
3.  Correct,  if  the  half-tones  be  taken  as  they  appear.  4.  Probably, 
H.  M.  Ward,  of  Leicester.  We  cannot  trace  an  advertisement  of  the 
name  given. 


Photogravure. — T.  Simpkins  writes:  “Can  you  assist  me  at  all?  I  am 
trying  the  process  of  photogravure,  but  I  find  the  grinding  and  sifting 
of  the  bitumen  a  terrible  nuisance.  Reducing  it  to  powder  in  a  pestle 
and  mortar  is  a  laborious  work,  and  the  sifting  of  it  makes  such  a  dust 
that  it  smothers  everything  in  the  place.  Is  there  any  other  way  of 
getting  the  powder?” — Yes;  by  purchasing  it.  Our  correspondent  is 
probably  not  aware  that  bitumen  in  fine  powder  is  an  article  of 
commerce.  It  may  be  had  from  Mawson  &  Swan,  Soho- square,  and 
probably  from  Penrose  &  Co. 

Studio. — C.  Young  says  :  “I  have  just  taken  a  studio,  it  is  20x12,  shadow 
side  covered  in,  can  work  with  north  light,  which  is  all  ground  glass 
the  whole  length  of  studio.  How  much  glass  should  be  covered  to 
shade  backgrounds,  and  what  colour  material  would  be  best,  and  what 
would  be  best  to  soften  the  light  on  sitter?  If  you  will  kindly  answer 
this,  I  shall  feel  obliged.” — Five  feet  at  either  end  of  the  roof  may  be 
stopped  out,  and  four  feet  at  the  sides.  The  colour  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  quite  immaterial  so  long  as  it  is  opaque.  Black  is  generally 
used.  As  the  glass  is  ground  glass,  nothing  is  necessary  to  soften  the 
light,  a  white-light  reflector  may  be  required  to  soften  the  shadows  on 
the  shadow  side. 


Spots  and  Stains. — Worried  writes  :  “  Can  you  assist  me  in  explaining  the 
cause  of  the  minute  yellow  spots  and  stains  on  the  enclosed  collodio- 
chloride  prints  ?  It  is  the  second  time,  with  a  considerable  interval,  that 
they  have  been  apparent  in  the  work  passing  through  my  hands.  The 
spots,  I  think,  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  albumen  prints  when 
air  bells  are  allowed  to  settle  on  them,  and  the  stains  like  hypo  stains ; 
but.  as  I  believe  I  work  very  carefully,  I  can  scarcely  think  that  this  is  so. 
I  wrote  the  firm  from  whom  I  got  the  paper  ;  they  blame  the  Mantello 
mounts.  The  benefit  of  your  experience  I  will  greatly  appreciate,  as  this 
matter  worries  me  much.” — The  spots  may  aiise  from  many  causes  in  the 
manipulating,  all  entirely  different,  and,  as  they  only  occur  occasionally, 
they  certainly  should  not  be  charged  to  the  mounts  or  the  paper.  If 
either  of  them  were  the  cause,  the  spots  would  be  present  at  all  times. 
The  stains  seem  to  proceed  from  a  different  source,  and  in  one  instance  as 
if  from  streaks  of  the  brush  if  a  deleterious  mountant  had  been  used. 


Various  Queries. — Assistant  writes:  “Would  you  kindly  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  in  the  Query  Column  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography?  1.  Is  a  photographer’s  assistant  (paid  weekly)  entitled 
to  a  week’s  notice,  and  compelled  to  give  the  same  ?  2.  If  pyro  solu¬ 
tions  of  various  strengths  are  used  in  development,  they  have  an  effect 
on  the  plate  varying  in  proportion  to  their  strengths.  What  is  the 
greatest  strength  of  pyro  solution  beyond  which  the  solution  has  no 
varying  (increasing)  effect  on  the  plate?  3.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
using  the  strong  solution  as  regards  speed  in  development  and  charactei 
of  resulting  negative  ?  4.  I  presume  the  alkali  used  (soda  or  ammoifia 

for  instance)  would  have  to  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
pyro  ?  Thaukiag.you  in  anticipation.” — In  reply:  ].  Yes,  unless  there 
is  a  special  agreement  to  the  contrary.  2.  No  limit  that  we  are  aware 
of.  3.  The  speed  of  development  depends  more  upon  the  amount  of 
alkali  present  than  upon  the  proportion  of  pyro.  4.  Not  necessary. 
The  larger  the  proportion  of  pyro  the  greater  the  density  given. 

Collodion  Negatives. — Collodion  writes:  “I  am  troubled  with  a  white 
scum  on  the  plate,  after  fixing,  but  which  is  easily  removed  with  a  tuft 
of  wool.  It  appears  to  arise  from  the  bath.  To  remedy  it,  I  divided 
the  batb,  filtered  and  made  up  the  strength  and  acidified  slightly  and 
the  first  few  negatives  came  good  and  clear,  but  the  scum  soon 
appeared  as  bad  as  ever.  It  slows  the  plate  and  needs  longer  exposure. 

I  work  at  night,  copying  by  gaslight.  Can  you  give  me  any  assist¬ 
ance  in  removing  the  cause  of  this  defect  ?  ” — The  defect  shows  a  dis¬ 
ordered  state  of  the  bath,  and  it  was  remedied  by  subsequent  treatment, 
but  only  for  a  time  ;  it  would  seem  that  there  is  some  disturbing 
element  constantly  at  work.  Possibly  the  collodion  may  be  at  fault 
As  our  correspondent  works  at  night,  we  rather  infer  that  the  negative: 
are  required  for  mechanical  work  and  possibly  have  to  be  made  ver 
intense.  If  they  are  intensified  with  the  sulphide  of  ammonium,  0  a 
similar  methods,  the  fumes  of  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  disorde 
the  bath  unless  the  intensification  is  conducted  quite  away  from  th 
dark  room. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 


We  occasionally  receive  requests  from  our  younger  readers, 
who  are  engaged  as  operators,  assistants,  &c.,  to  pass  an 
opinion  on  specimens  of  work  which  they  submit  to  us.  This 
W3  are  always  pleased  to  do,  and  we  here  make  mention  of 
the  fact  In  case  there  are  others  who  may  desire  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  services  in  this  direction.  All  we  stipulate  for 
ia  exchange  is  that  the  return  postage  of  the  specimens  be 
sent  with  them.  In  this  manner  readers  at  a  distance,  who 
are  unable  to  inspect  the  great  exhibitions,  and  are  otherwise 
debarred  from  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  latest 
photographic  work,  may  possibly  derive  a  useful  hint  in  their 
efforts  at  self-improvement. 

*  *  * 


Naturally  photographs  so  submitted  to  us  will  be  reviewed 
from  the  standpoint  taken  up  in  criticising  work  publicly 
exhibited,  that  is,  from  an  honest  desire  to  help  in  the  im¬ 
provement  and  progress  of  photographic  productions.  It  will 
not  be  our  aim  to  assist  correspondents  in  their  commercial 
aspirations — -that  is  a  matter  entirely  for  themselves.  One 


gentleman,  at  least,  has  no  sympathy  with  this  object,  for  be 
writes  to  ask  for  “  something  different  to  what  people  ask  for  ” 
through  our  Correspondence  columns.  He  says  :  “  I  have  a 
large  collection  of  large  panel  head  photographs,  which  I  have 

retouched  for  Messrs.  - .  Having  been  head  retoucher  for 

them  the  last  two  seasons,  and  had  the  retouching  of  all  the 
large  work,  and  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  also  the 
pleasure  of  having  the  vacancy  left;  open  for  me  if  I  will  go 
back  next  season.  But  what  I  want  is  a  permanency ;  so  I 
wish  to  forward  my  work  to  you,  with  a  lot  more  panel  heads, 
for  you  to  pass  your  critical  opinion  on  them,  and  then,  if 
they  meet  with  your  approval,  what  would  you  charge  me 
for  a  favourable  press  opinion  in  your  Journal?” 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  first  time  such  an  insulting  question  as  that 
which  we  have  italicised  in  this  person’s  letter  has  been 
addressed  to  us,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  the  last.  It  would 
have  served  the  man  right  to  have  forwarded  his  letter  to  his 
employers,  and  it  is  only  in  the  hope  that  he  will  resolve  not 
to  repeat  his  offence  that  we  suppress  his  name  and  address. 

*  #  * 

A  very  old  stereoscopic  worker  writes,  with  regard  to  our 
remarks  in  a  leading  article  last  week  on  the  subject  of  size  of 
plates,  to  remind  us  that  in  the  old  days,  when  stereoscopic 
pictures  were  in  high  favour  with  amateurs  generally,  although 
the  6f  x  3^  was  the  standard  size,  there  was  also  a  shorter 
plate  occasionally  met  with,  and  which  he  believes  to  have 
been  the  American  size.  It  measured  6|  inches  in  length, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  size  of  two  lantern  plates.  Another  size, 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  French,  was  still  shorter,  as  far 
as  he  remembers  between  5^  and  6  inches,  and  slightly 

narrower  than  the  English  size — probably  14  or  15x8 
centimetres;  but  this,  although  it  gave  pictures  that  were 
easily  combined,  showed  too  much  margin  on  the  ordinary- 
sized  mount  to  have  a  pleasing  appearance  out  of  the 
stereoscope.  ^ 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  size  suggested — 6^  x  3£ — 
would  be  very  little  more  “  convenient  ”  to  the  plate-makers, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  double-lantern  plate,  whereas  the 
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“  double  quarter  61  x  41— 3s  not  only  equal  to  two  quarter- 
plates,  but  it  is  the  half  of  the  whole-plate,  and  thus  not  only 
exceedingly  convenient  for  the  maker  but  also  for  the  user, 
since  there  is  no  reason  why  the  height  of  the  picture  need  be 
curtailed.  The  full  height  need  not  be  employed  for  general 
landscape  work ;  but  for  architecture,  and  especially  interiors, 
he  claims  the  shape  to  be  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  square 
plate.  The  late  Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner  some  years  ago  tried 
to  popularise  the  high  shape  of  picture,  using,  he  believes,  a 
half-plate.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  extreme  portability 
of  apparatus,  he  considers  the  double  quarter  to  be  the  best 
all-round  size  for  stereo  work. 

*  *  * 

Going  further,  where  portability  is  not  in  question,  plates  of 
much  larger  dimensions  may  be  employed  if  the  very  ingenious 
stereoscope,  patented  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb  some  twenty  years 
ago,  be  used,  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  manufacturer  has 
had  the  enterprise  to  put  this  on  the  market.  In  this  instru¬ 
ment  the  lenses  are  placed  the  usual  distance  apart,  but  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  prisms,  or,  more  economically,  of 
mirrors,  two  pictures  of  any  dimensions,  placed  one  above  the 
other,  instead  of  side  by  side,  are  combined  with  the  same  ease 
as  the  two-and-three-quarter-inch  pictures  in  the  ordinary  stereo¬ 
scope.  We  remember  seeing  some  very  fine  landscapes  taken 
specially  by  this  stereoscope  by,  we  believe,  Mr.  Payne 
Jennings,  measuring  about  9x7  each ;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  was  a  “  slump  ”  in  stereoscopic  work  at  that  time,  and 
the  idea  never  “  took  on.”  It  will  be  evident  that  pictures  tf 
these  dimensions,  at  least  for  close  subjects,  would  have  to  be 
taken  by  separate  exposures,  with  a  camera  on  the  Latimer 
Clark  principle,  otherwise  the  apparatus  would  be  incon¬ 
veniently  bulky,  and  the  stereoscopic  effect  greatly  exaggerated. 

*  *  * 

Members  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  good  folks  of 
Gloucester  are  getting  well  forward  with  the  arrargements 
for  next  year’s  meeting.  On  Friday  evening  last  a  special 
committee  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Oscar  Clarke 
(President  of  the  Gloucester  Photographic  Society),  at  which 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Harold  Baker,  and  F.  A.  Bridge 
were  present.  Many  excellent  excursions  were  discussed,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  a  very  attractive  programme  will  be 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  at  its  January 
meeting.  On  Saturday  Messrs.  Bothamley  and  Bridge,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Hodges  and  Mr.  Crump,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
princ'pal  buildings  in  the  city,  including  the  Guildhall,  where 
they  were  received  most  cordially  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  H.  R. 
Braine),  who  informed  them  that  the  large  room  of  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  capable  of  seating  about  700  persons,  and  a  committee 
room  had  been  granted  free  of  cost  for  the  week  commencing 
July  10.  He  also  kindly  promised  to  open  the  Convention 
proceedings,  and  said  tbe  Corporation  of  Gloucester  would  do 
all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

*  *  * 

A  Scotch  correspondent  writes  :  “  I  was  much  amused  by 
reading  the  report  of  an  action  between  photographers  in 
Sydney  in  your,  or  should  I  say  our ,  Journal.  One,  however, 
does  not  require  to  go  so  far  afield  to  find  peculiar  methods  of 


pushing  business.  I  enclose  a  circular  which  emanates  from 
the  studio  of  a  neighbouring  photographer  which  may  amute 
you.  The  paragraph  on  the  back  is  particularly  rich.” 

*  *  * 

The  paragraph  runs  as  follows:  “I  regret  that  circum¬ 
stances  compel  me  to  ttke  any  notice  of  - ’s  shameless 

advertising,  but  to  justify  myself  I  will  state  the  truth.  - 

knows  nothing  about  photography,  never  having  taken  a 

photograph  in  his  life,  and  is  entirely  void  of  artistic  taste. 
Necessarily,  when  in  his  employment,  I  did  all  tl  e  photo¬ 
graphic  work.  For  his  rapacious  injustice,  and  not  paying 
me  my  wages  according  to  agreement,  I  left  him  of  my  own 
accord.  He  advertises  what  he  cannot  perform,  as  I  had  to 
use  makeshifts  for  all  the  improvements  I  introduced,  and  he 
makes  it  his  boast  ‘  how  he  can  gull  the  publ'c  !’  When  I 

started  with  him  the  work  was  so  bad  that  I  gave  him  prints 

from  my  own  negatives,  and  he  keeps  on  exhibiting  my  work, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  prints  this  time — presumably  the 
so-advertised  ‘more  skilful  talent’s’  woik.  Well,  I  won’t  hurt 
his  feelings,  knowing  what  he  has  to  suffer.  All  work  in¬ 
trusted  to  me  has  my  personal  attention,  and  I  let  no  work 
leave  the  studio  unless  photographically  good.  This  I  can 

do,  which  -  can  not,  seeing  he  is  totally  ignorant  of,  and 

incapacitated  for,  the  art.  Pair  man,  it  is  only  perverse 
stupidity  that  he  is  in  the  business.  This  we  consider  our 
incumbent  duty  (formerly  innocent),  as  we  live  by  and  with 
the  people  and  our  own  labour.  ‘  People  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones.’  ‘Ingratitude  is  the  crime  of 
a  monster.’” 

*  *  * 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  art  that  we  have  met  with  ;  the  more  so,  as  the  author 
in  the  same  leaflet  entreats  his  possible  sitters  not  to  be 
“  misled  by  ca luminous  (sic)  and  deceptive  advertising.” 
Evidently  the  author  and  his  former  employer  are  not  on  the 
very  best  of  terms.  We  put  it  to  both  parties  that  neither’s- 
business  can  profit  by  this  uncommonly  emphatic  method  of 
attracting  attention,  and  we  suggest  that  somewhat  milder 
language  would  answer  the  purpose  much  better.  Certainly 
such  sentiments  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  expressed  are 
not  calculated  to  induce  the  public  to  look  with  the  friendliest 
eyes  on  professional  photography,  the  status  of  which  so  many 
earnest  men  are  trying  to  raise. 

*  *  * 

Alluding  to  the  French  Exposition  of  1900,  the  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  a  morning  contemporary  says  that  plans  and 
projects,  as  well  as  rules  and  regulations,  are  being  drawn  up 
for  it.  One  of  the  first  questions  that  came  up  for  discussion 
was  who  would  receive  the  sole  right  of  photographing  the 
interior  of  the  Exhibition,  and  how  much  he  would  have  to 
pay  for  it?  The  General  Commissioner,  M.  Picard,  has  had 
numerous  tenders  from  Parisian,  provincial,  and  even  foreign, 
photographers.  One  enterprising  firm  went  so  far  as  to  offer 
l,000,000f.  for  the  monopoly.  It  has  now,  however,  been 
decided  not  to  restrict  the  right  to  any  one,  but  to  charge  a 
uniform  sum,  on  payment  of  which  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  will  be  permitted  to  transfer  the  artistic  effects 
of  the  interior  to  films  and  paper.  The  sum  has  not  yet  been 
fixed. 
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COMFORT  IN  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

To  any  one  who  has  had  the  entree  to  any  large  number  of 
dark  rooms  of  different  ownerships,  the  vast  difference  exhibited 
in  the  possibilities  for  comfort  and  convenience  with  no  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  initial  outlays,  must  have  been  patent,  though  he 
were  not  a  specially  observant  man.  Here  are  order,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  every  convenience ;  there,  disorder,  untidiness,  and 
dirt.  In  the  old  wet-collodion  days  a  certain  amount  of 
cleanliness  was  observed  by  the  most  untidy,  as  otherwise 
dirty  plates  would  have  been  perpetual ;  but,  even  then,  there 
were  great  contrasts  between  dark  room  and  dark  room  ;  but 
nowadays  with  gelatine  plates,  carefully  and  neatly  packed  by 
the  maker,  ready  for  use  at  any  moment  at  one’s  elbow,  good 
work  would  be  possible  if  the  darkroom  were  a  coal  cellar. 
Yet,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  comfort,  the  pleasure  of 
working  in  one  of  the  well-ordered  kind  is  by  comparison 
incalculable.  A  few  notes  on  various  considerations  in  this 
connexion  that  we  have  from  time  to  time  jotted  down  may  be 
of  use  to  some,  perhaps  to  many,  of  our  readers.  Among  the 
very  first  subjects  to  be  treated  now  the  near  advent  of 
winter  has  already  been  foreshadowed  is,  naturally,  that  of 
heat  and  heating.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  question  of 
£  s.  d.  In  the  well-appointed  photographic  establishments, 
whether  of  the  wealthy  amateur  or  the  successful  professional, 
the  heating  of  the  room  by  hot  water — high  pressure  or  low 
pressure— reduces  the  matter  almost  to  the  simplicity  of 
“  pressing  the  button,”  the  furnace  man  “does  the  rest.”  Before 
■discussing  this  matter  further  it  will  be  well  to  see  what  a 
well-heated  dark  room  does  for  us.  Without  being  a  Sybarite, 
a  man  who  spends  much  time  in  a  dark  room  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  comfort  during  cold  weather  of  working  in  a 
well-warmed  and  ventilated,  apartment ;  he  can  do  more  work, 
and  better,  in  a  given  time  than  when  his  fingers  are  chilled  to 
the  bone  with  constant  dabbling  in  ice-cold  water,  such  as  is 
too  often  the  enforced  experience  of  many  an  unfortunate 
operator.  So  far  as  to  the  more  personal  aspect  of  the  subject, 
the  actual  work  of  the  place  is  still  more  influenced  by  tempera¬ 
ture.  One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  production  of  a  regular  and  even  type  of  negative  with  a 
maximum  of  certainty  in  results,  is  the  temperature  of  the 
developing  solution  A  difference,  more  or  less,  of  five  or  six 
degrees  materially  affects  the  rate  of  development,  and,  if  time 
develop  xent  be  adopted  for  exposures  made  under  uniform 
conditions,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  developer  be 
always  used  at  the  same  temperature  wi  hin  a  very  few  degrees  ; 
but  this  is  entirely  impossible  when  the  room  is  inefficiently 
heated.  Even  if  the  solution  be  mixed  in  large  quantity,  and  by 
the  use  of  warm  water  brought  to  an  exact  temperature,  all  such 
care  is  wasted  if  the  cold  sink,  flooded  with  cold  water,  be  the 
resting-place  for  cold  dishes,  filled  from  cold  measures,  with  the 
atmosphere  a  few  degrees  above  freezing  point,  for  the 
solution  wdll  almost  instantly  part  with  its  added  heat,  the 
process  of  development  be  retarded,  and  thus  the  expected 
certainty  and  evenness  of  result  be  banished. 

There  is  a  further  direction  in  which  a  sufficient  degiee  of 
heat  is  of  great  advantage.  Many  amateurs,  and  others  living 
in  the  country,  frequently  put  their  negatives  to  dry  in  the 
open  air ;  this  plan,  always  risky,  is  quite  impossible  in  smoky 
towns,  and  hence  the  only  resource,  failing  the  unusual  means 
of  a  drying  closet  (and  here  heat  is  needed)  is  to  place  them  in 
racks,  or  on  the  wall,  to  dry.  Even  in  summer  weathei,  except 
,in  the  case  of  thinly  coated  negatives  with  their  well-known 


corresponding  disadvantages,  a  negative  takes  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  to  dry ;  what  it  needs  in  winter,  failing  the 
application  of  artificial  heat,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Let, 
however,  the  dark  room,  with  a  batch  of  negatives  fresh  from 
the  washing  tank  put  up  to  dry,  be  artificially  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  65°  or  70°,  and  the  way  those  plates  will  get 
rid  of  their  moisture  is  a  comfort  which,  once  experienced, 
after  a  practical  acquaintance  with  an  opposite  state  of  affairs, 
will  not  be  readily  forgotten. 

In  winter  time  the  air  is  usually  charged  with  moisture  to 
an  extent  approaching  far  nearer  the  dew  point  than  in 
summer,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  evaporation  proceeds  so 
slowly.  This  condition  it  is  also  that  brings  about  the  well- 
known  “sweating”  of  all  cold  objects,  glass  and  vessels  of 
glass  containing  liquids  beiug  especially  subject  to  its  evil 
effects.  A  cold  day,  we  will  say,  is  experienced ;  everything 
in  the  dark  room  becomes  cold  ;  then,  possibly,  a  southern 
wind,  bringing  warm  air  laden  with  moisture  almost  to  dew 
point,  succeeds  on  the  following  day,  with  the  result  that 
moisture  is  precipitated  on  all  these  cold  objects.  Even  dry 
plates  would  become  damp  if  exposed  to  these  fluctuations ; 
labels  of  bottles  will  drop  off;  cameras,  if  by  chance  any  are  in 
this  room,  will  work  tight;  and  altogether  discomfort  will  reign 
supreme.  And  th:s  deposition  of  moisture  will  even  be  intensi¬ 
fied,  howrever  hot  the  room  may  be,  if  the  heat  be  produced,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  through  considerations  of  economy,  by  means 
of  open  gas  or  petroleum  burners,  with  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  not  carried  awray  by  suitable  flues,  the  moral  being  that, 
if  convenience,  ease,  and  certainty  of  working,  and,  above  all, 
comfort,  be  desired,  the  dark  room  should  never,  during  winter 
weather,  when  work  Is  proceeding,  be  permitted  to  get  cool 
night  or  day.  We  trust,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  treat  this 
question  of  “  comfort  ”  from  other  aspects. 

- + - 

Photography  in  Natural  Colours. — The  great  interest 
exhibited  in  England  in  this  subject  seems  to  be  rivalled  on  the 
Continent,  for  hardly  a  foreign  journal  reaches  us  but  some  reference 
is  made  to  it.  At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  AcadtSmie  de 
Beaux  Arts,  the  Secretary  showed  a  series  of  superb  photographs  on 
material  “  reproduisant  les  unes  et  les  autres,  avec  lVxactitude  la 
plus  scrupuleuse,  les  couleurs  vives  d'ceuvres  d’art,  de  toutes  sortes 
de  costumes,”  See.  All  the  proofs  were  obtained  by  M.  Grenier- 
Yillerd  by  purely  photographic  means  by  a  process,  details  of  which 
are  shortly  to  be  published.  The  inventor  claims  they  are  prepared 
without  the  addition  of  any  colour  whatever.  Some  of  the  prints 
were  on  silk,  some  on  cotton,  and  linen.  The  colours  appeared  to  be 
absolutely  fixed,  and,  if  M.  Grenier-  Yillerd  is  to  be  believed,  the  cost 
of  the  same  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  ordinary  wall  paper. 


Three-colour  Work. — M.  Mathieu  Dery  has  exhibited  before 
the  Gand  section  of  the  Association  Beige  a  series  of  prints  obtained 
by  the  superposition  of  three  coloured  films.  The  exposure  for  a 
portrait  was  said  to  vary  between  three  and  five  seconds.  If  our 
memory  doe6  not  play  us  false,  examples  of  this  process  were  shown 
in  London  in  Pall  Mall,  and  also  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition  at 
the  Imperial  Institute,  in  189-5.  Recently,  also,  Dr.  Lamrois  of 
Lyons  has  been  using  MM.  Lumieres’  modification  of  this  method 
to  prepare  stereoscopic  transparencies  of  facial  nmvus.  M.  Dugardin 
has  also  been  using  the  superposed  films,  using  the  carbon  process, 
and  it  is  stated  that  Monckhoven  &  Co.,  of  Gand,  are  likely  to  put 
the  tissues  on  the  market. 


The  Vapour  of  Iron. — Mr.  Pellat,  in  a  recent  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  reported  that  he  had  found  that 
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iron  emitted  some  vapour  which  acted  on  silver  bromide  so  that  an 
image  could  be  obtained  on  development.  To  prove  that  the  emana¬ 
tions  were  not  of  the  same  order  as  the  rays  discovered  by 
M.  Becquerel  to  be  emitted  from  uranium,  a  piece  of  iron  separated 
from  the  sensitive  surface  by  a  thin  piece  of  glass  and  coated  with 
mastic  and  paraffin,  did  not  affect  the  plate. 


Suter’s  Competition. — The  well-known  optical  house,  Suter, 
of  Basle,  are  offering  prizes  to  the  value  of  3000  francs  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  firm.  The 
following  are  the  classes  and  prizes  : — 

Class  I.  Portraits.  Three  prints  must  be  sent  in  on  albumenised, 
platinotype,  or  carbon  paper.  Size  carte- de-visite  to  life  size. 

1st  prize. — A  lens  to  the  value  of  700  francs. 

2nd  ,,  ,,  ,,  350  ,, 

3rd  „  ,,  ,,  175  „ 

4th  ,,  ,,  ,,  100  ,, 

Class  II.  Groups.  Three  prints,  in  or  outdoor. 

1st  prize. — A  lens  to  the  value  of  500  francs. 

2nd  „  „  „  300  „ 

3rd  „  ,,  ,,  150  ,, 

4th  „  „  „  100  „ 

Class  III.  Instantaneous,  landscapes,  architecture.  Three  prints. 

1st  prize. — A  hand  camera,  12x16^  cm.,  to  the  value  of  250  francs. 
2nd  „  A  casket  or  lens  „  „  200  „ 

3rd  ,,  A  lens  „  „  100  „ 

4th  ,,  ,,  ,,  i  5  ,, 

All  prints  must  be  mounted  but  not  framed,  and  must  have  been 
taken  with  a  Suter  lens,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  should  not  have 
been  previously  exhibited,  and  must  be  sent  to  Basle  on  or  before 
March  15,  1899.  The  Judges  will  be  MM.  Reutlinger,  Paris ; 
L.  Schrank,  Vienna  ;  B.  Dittmar,  Munich  ;  C.  Ruf,  Munich;  G.  H- 
Emmerich,  Munich  ;  F.  Tersch,  Munich  ;  and  E.  Suter,  Basle. 


Aniline  Iiakes  for  Printing*.— Herr  Hazura  recently 
described  the  preparation  of  printing  inks  from  aniline  dyes.  To 
prepare  the  lakes  from  acid  dyes,  finely  powdered  kaolin  was  mixed 
with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water  and  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
the  dye  mixed  with  caustic  soda  or  potash.  To  this  mixture,  heated 
to  boiling  point  by  steam,  was  added  slowly,  with  constant  stirring, 
a  dilute  solution  of  alum,  aluminium  acetate,  chrome  alum,  or  tin 
chloride  so  that  these  were  in  excess.  The  lake  was  then  filtered  off, 
well  washed,  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40°  C.  The 
basic  dyes  were  precipitated  by  adding  tartar  emetic  to  the  kaolin 
and  dye,  and  then,  on  boiling,  adding  tannin  solution.  The  after- 
treatment  was  as  above.  Stable  colours  were  obtained  from  alizarine 
blue  S.,  anthracene  blue,  alizarine  green  S.,  al.zarine  orange,  gall  of 
lavine,  cceruline,  purpurine,  alizarine  indigo  blue,  alizarine,  alizarine 
yellow,  voluidine  blue,  methylene  blue,  new  methylene  blue  N., 
capri  green,  cresyl  blue,  cresyl  violet,  and  brilliant  metanim  blue. 
In  some  instances  the  kaolin  was  replaced  by  gypsum  or  zinc  oxide. 
For  three-colour  work  suitable  lakes  could  be  prepared  as  follows  : 
For  blue,  a  lake  precipitated  from  new  methylene  blue  on  kaolin  ;  for 
red,  a  lake  on  alumina  and  tin  ;  for  yellow,  an  acridine  lake  precipi¬ 
tated  on  gypsum,  which  had  to  be  mixed  with  chrome  yellow  A. 


The  Inventor  of  the  Camera. — At  one  of  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres 
M.  Eug.  Muntz  stated  that  the  invention  of  the  camera  was  variously 
ascribfd  to  Alberti,  Don  Paphnuzio,  Cardan,  and  Tosta ;  but  he 
pointed  out  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  minutely  described  the 
effect  of  using  a  sheet  of  paper  pierced  with  a  minute  hole.  Cardan, 
in  his  work,  De  Subtilitate,  published  in  1550,  suggested  the  use  of 
a  lens,  and  Baptista  Porta,  later,  devised  the  portable  camera 
obscura. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

(Second  Article.) 

The  representative  nature  of  the  Yorkshire  Exhibition  might  possibly 
have  been  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  some  more  recent  photographs  by 
the  principal  workers.  For  instance,  Mr.  Crooke’s  Crusader ,  and  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson’s  At  Sunset  Leaps  the  Lusty  Trout,  to  take  two  typical 
examples  of  these  gentlemen’s  styles,  are  at  least  two  years  old  ;  and  Mr. 
Karl  Greger’s  Evening  near  Dordrecht,  among  his  other  subjects,  is 
reminiscent  of  a  past  Salon  Exhibition.  One  or  two  of  Mr.  Robinson’s 
combination  photographs  would  have  been  welcome,  but  his  contributions, 
notably  his  Geese  and  Goslings ,  will,  doubtless,  highly  interest  visitors. 
Mr.  Ralph  Robinson  sends  A  Sunny  Window,  and  his  glowing  Golden 
Close  of  Evening,  and  Messrs.  J.  H.  Avery,  Harry  Selby,  and  A.  J. 
Jeffreys  are  well  represented  by  land  and  waterscape  work.  In  Mr. 
Craig  Annan’s  collection,  the  ever-popular  Little  Princess  commands 
attention,  but  the  ambitious  Church  and  the  World  (?“  or”  the  World), 
here  somehow  seems  to  arouse  less  interest  than  when  it  was  originally 
shown.  Most  of  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton’s  1898-  Salon  exhibits  are  hung,  and 
he  also  includes  Requiem,  the  melancholy  charm  of  which  does  not 
diminish  on  renewed  acquaintance.  In  Viscount  Maitland’s  collection, 
his  beautiful  reed  and  water  study,  .It  Lillington,  stands  out  prominently, 
and  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Walter  Thomas,  and  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  uphold  the 
credit  of  Yorkshire  with  interesting  exhibits.  In  W.  M.  Warneuke’s  series 
we  noted  his  successful  Pall  Mall  picture — it  seems  many  years  since  it 
was  hung — Kelp  Gatherers  ;  his  Girl  with  Violin,  and  Portrait  of  a  Lady ■ 
are  also  shown.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  sombre-toned  studies, 
the  vogue  of  which  is  probably  not  destined  to  last. 

Mr.  W.  Gill’s  study  of  a  dainty  lady,  engaged  in  A  Pleasant  Occup  ition,. 
stands  out  well  from  his  exhibit :  its  delicacy  of  style  appears  as  marked 
as  when  we  first  saw  it  a  year  or  more  ago-  And  here  we  may  remark 
that  to  habitual  exhibition  -  goers  like  ourselves  such  a  display  as  that 
at  Bradford  has  the  rare  use  of  enabling  one  to  compare  impressions 
formed  a  year  or  two  ago  with  others  created  after  that  lapse  of  time.  To 
what  cause  it  is  to  be  attributed  we  cannot  say,  but  at  Bradford  there  are 
few,  if  any,  photographs  shown  that  provoked  controversy  when  they 
were  originally  exhibited  in  London  \  the  fittest  only  have  apparently 
survived.  There  are  no  eccentricities,  no  photographic  posters,  no  asti- 
matographs,  no  perplexing  blurs.  That  these  things  have  been  swept 
into  oblivion  supplies  cause  for  coogratulation  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  no 
longer  live  is  further  emphasised  by  the  total  absence  of  such  efforts  from 
so  representative  an  Exhibition  as  that  at  Bradford. 

Mr.  Charles  Sweet  has  his  Pall  Mall  portraits  hung,  and  the  very  fine 
work  of  Baron  A.  de  Meyer  Watson,  notably  his  daring  effect  of  cross 
lighting,  Mrs.  George  Batten,  arrests  attention.  This  is  a  splendid  bit  of 
portrait  modelling.  Miss  Muriel  Bell’s  pretty,  rather  than  powerful, 
figure  studies  will  doubtless  please  many,  and  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton  is  due 
the  credit  of  imparting  diversity  to  the  Exhibition  by  a  series  of  his 
admired  Eastern  scenes.  Mr.  Calland  sends  half  a  dozen  contributions, 
illustrating  his  peculiar  manner  of  obtaining  pictorial  effeet  out  of 
commonplace  subjects,  and  the  collection  of  Mr.  N.  S;  Kay,  ODe  of  our 
most  promising  photographers,  has  some  delightful  bits  of  portraiture 
and  figure-study  work.  Of  Mr.  W.  J.  Warren’s  five,  his  Man  in  Armour 
and  the  pretty  little  child  study,  Meadowsweet ,  are  the  most  noticeably 
good.  We  pass  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Craigie’s  two  portraits,  and  two  summer 
landscape  studies  which  vibrate  with  realism,  to  Mr.  Baynton’s  clever 
architectural  and  other  subjects,  which  well  illustrate  the  wide  range  of 
this  worker’s  powers.  Mr.  Keighley  has  a  collection  of  ten ;  about  his 
garden  and  similar  scenes  there  is  a  rich  but  old-fashioned  touch  which 
will  please  those  who  like  glowing  effects.  Harold  Baker  is  seen  at  his 
best  in  his  collection,  his  Lily  Hunbury  and  Lady  Warwick  portraits 
commanding  great  admiration.  He  also  sends,  among  others,  Andante 
Dolcemente  and  Gny  Avon's  Peace.  Among  Mr.  W.  S.  Aston’s  series  is 
a  truly  delightful  portrait  of  a  beautiful  girl,  Sweet  Seventeen.  We  see 
again  Mr.  John  Stuart’s  St.  Leonard's  Ho-p  tal,  York,  and  the  Cellaranum, 
Fountains.  These  massive  bits  of  work  will  be  specially  welcome,  as  the 
Exhibition  is  not  rich  in  first-rate  architectural  subjects.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Thompson’s  admired  Pall  Mall  medal  picture,  Threshing  by  Steam  (a 
new  title),  is  shown,  and  among  the  other  exhibitors  are  Messrs.  J.  Cruwys 
Richards,  H.  V.  Hyde,  Gauntlett,  J.  Page  Croft,  Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 
(portraits),  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  Messrs.  Morley  Brook,  S.  L.  Coulthurst, 
Dr.  Llewellyn  Morgan,  Messrs.  J.  Bushby,  Wade,  T.  Lee  Syms,  &c. 

A  set  of  portraits  by  Mr.  Fred  Hollyer  will  enlighten  Yorkshire  visitors 
as  to  what  is  considered  the  very  highest  form  of  photographic  por¬ 
traiture,  and  Mr.  Shapoor  N.  Bhedwar’s  characteristic  work  is  illustrated 
by  eight  examples.  Adam  Diston’s  genre  studies  are  sure  to  delig  it 
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■those  who  like  narrative  pictures,  and  the  French  workers  are  very 
strongly  in  evidence,  Bremard,  Le  Begue,  Bergon,  Bucquet,  Puyo, 
Demarchy,  and  Darnis  contributing  a  very  choice  collection  of  the 
peculiarly  delicate  yet  daring  work  for  which  these  photographers  are  noted. 
The  contrast  between  these  photographs  and  the  much  more  heavily 
handled  productions  of  the  English  photographers  is  very  great— indeed 
the  respective  styles  and  methods  of  treatment  are  as  distinct  as  they 
could  be. 

Nine  of  Rejlander’s  “early  sixties”  works  are  shown.  There  is  a 
dramatic  force  and  fibre  in  these  compositions  which  is  certainly  not 
equalled,  or  at  any  rate  not  excelled,  in  modern  photography,  no  matter 
where  it  comes  from.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadby  send  several  examples  of  their 
very  graceful  work,  and  we  are  agreeably  surprised  at  the  wonderfully 
good  portraits  shown  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Gardiner,  of  Worthing. 
For  the  moment  we  cannot  remember  having  seen  their  work  at  an 
exhibition  before,  but  it  is  so  strikingly  good  that  we  hope  to  have 
many  future  opportunities  of  inspecting  it.  Work  by  Lionel  Bennett, 
W.  T.  Greatbach,  and  Fred  Marsh  (his  Gas  Works  series)  is  also  shown, 
while  space  is  given  to  some  of  the  principal  local  photographers,  Mr. 
Appleton,  Mr.  H.  Henry,  and  Mr.  A.  Sachs. 

In  the  General  Section  the  best  specimens  come  from  Mr.  C.  Thomas 
(wave  study),  Mr.  Thomas  Heap,  Miss  K.  G.  Spink  (a  capital  study  of 
l  a  head),  Godfrey  Bingley,  Percy  Sheard,  P.  R.  Salmon,  Thomas  Carter, 
W.  A.  Beevers,  A.  W.  Cooper,  J.  H.  Gash,  C.  R.  Taunton,  and  R.  J. 
Appleton  (a  very  graceful  portrait  study,  which  is  quite  the  best  thing 
in  the  section).  We  cannot  fairly  say  that  anything  in  the  section  is  of 
the  very  highest  quality,  but  what  is  shown  is  very  good,  and  interesting 
to  us  as  giving  promise  of  better  things  in  future. 

The  Exhibition  is  not  one  that  calls  for  a  detailed  notice,  and  we  have 
not  attempted  it.  On  the  whole,  it  illustrates  modern  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy  in  a  thorough  and  representative  manner,  although,  as  we  pointed 
out  last  week,  there  are  some  conspicuous  absentees.  We  could  have 
done  with  more  photographs  from  American  workers,  especially  the 
professionals,  of  whose  fine  productions  the  British  public  is  almost 
entirely  ignorant.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  reflection  in  passing,  and 
is  not  at  all  conceived  in  a  carping  spirit.  No  such  chance  of  studying 
the  best  work  of  the  day  has  ever  before  been  given  the  Yorkshire  public, 
and  we  anticipate  that  the  Exhibition  will  gi  ve  a  considerable  impetus  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  this  branch  of  photography  in  the  county  of 
broad  acres. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  sales  of  photographs  are  keeping  up. 
The  attendance  up  to  Saturday  evening  last  numbered  17,892.  This  was 
or  the  week. 

- — » - 

AT  THE  GAMERA  CLUB. 

Judging  by  the  large  attendance  of  members  on  November  28  to  hear 
Surgeon-Major  Beevor’s  discourse  upon  the  practical  use  of  the  X-rays  on 
the  field  of  battle,  popular  interest  in  Professor  Rontgen’s  discovery  has 
by  no  means  abated.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Camera  Club  has 
had  so  many  papers  on  the  X-rays  that  it  might  fairly  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  that  a  scant  attendance  might  be  the  result  of  venturing  on  the 
same  subject  again  ;  but  in  this  case  the  lecturer  had  fresh  ground  to 
cover,  and,  apart  from  the  scientific  interest  of  the  question,  the  average 
Englishman  is  always  glad  to  hear  stories  direct  from  those  who  have 
battled  for  the  nation. 

The  lecturer’s  experience  with  the  X-rays  was  gained  during  the  last 
Afridi  campaign  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India,  and  certainly  a  more 
valuable  experience  could  hardly  have  been  found,  for  the  Afridis  are  a 
brave  and  reckless  race,  skilled  in  the  use  of  firearms ;  and  as  they  will 
use  anything  for  missiles,  from  bullets  proper  to  stones  and  chopped-up 
telegraph  wires,  the  wounds  which  they  inflicted  on  our  poor  soldiers  were, 
from  a  surgeon’s  point  of  view,  of  the  most  interesting  description.  As 
long  as  the  Afridi  can  have  a  go  at  his  enemy  with  something  hard,  he 
does  not  care  a  damson  what  that  something  is.  The  body  of  the  British 
soldier  will,  for  this  reason,  often  become  a  veritable  old  curiosity  shop  ; 
and  it  is  in  detecting  the  various  bits  of  iron,  brass,  and  other  metals  which 
the  gay  Afridi  forces  into  his  gun  barrel  that  the  X-ray  tube  does  such 
splendid  work. 

The  lecturer  pointed  out  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  at  any  foreign  body 
lodged,  say,  in  the  muscles  of  the  back,  in  the  stomach,  or  in  the  liver. 
To  be  able  to  localise  and  to  note  the  actual  size  of  such  a  body,  so  as  to 
operate  successfully,  is  an  incalculable  boon,  both  to  patient  and  surgeon. 
The  X  rays  have  afforded  the  means  of  this  being  done,  and  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  this  work  represents  the  greatest  surgical  advance  since  the 
introduction  of  chloroform. 

With  such  a  preface,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  give  particulars  of 
various  cases  which  had  come  under  his  notice  during  the  Afridi  cam¬ 
paign,  modestly  apologising  for  the  roughness  of  some  of  the  radiographs 
thrown  on  the  screen.  Some  of  these  were  taken,  he  explained,  under 


circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  in  a  climate,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  which  varied  from  22°  of  frost  at  night  to  120°  Fahr.  in  the  shade 
the  next  day.  Moreover,  most  of  the  pictures  were  taken  in  the  greatest 
haste — one  of  them  when  sixty  wounded  men  had  to  be  attended  to,  and 
the  bodies  of  more  than  twice  that  number  of  poor  fellows  awaited  burial. 
In  many  instances  there  was  no  time  for  photographic  operations,  and  the 
surgeons  had  to  be  content  with  a  rough  eketch  of  the  position  of  a 
bullet  taken  from  a  fluorescent  screen  used  in  conjunction  with  the  X-ray 
apparatus. 

The  first  case  demonstrated  was  that  of  a  Gourka,  who  was  shot  at 
Dargai,  the  bullet  entering  the  man’s  thigh,  taking  a  course  downward^, 
colliding  with  a  bone,  and  finally  lodging  in  a  situation  which  could  not 
have  been  discovered  without  the  X  rays.  It  was  in  contemplation  to 
amputate  the  limb,  so  great  was  the  inflammation  set  up.  but  the  bullet 
was  found,  extracted,  and  the  man  made  a  good  recovery  without  losing 
his  leg.  There  is  sometimes  considerable  difficulty  found  in  catting  oat 
a  bullet  which  has  been  long  in  the  body,  for  the  reason  that  nature  will 
encyst  such  a  foreign  body — wrap  it  up,  so  to  speak,  in  a  fibrous  covering 
so  as  to  render  it  almost  harmless.  Still  its  presence  will  prevent  free 
use  of  a  limb,  and  it  has  to  come  out  before  the  patient  can  recover. 

The  next  example  was  a  bullet  which  had  lodged  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm — a  Martini-Henry  bullet,  which  was  clearly  defined  by  the  X  rays. 
Previous  to  the  examination,  which  determined  the  presence  of  the 
bullet,  the  surgeons  thought  that  the  man  was  malingering,  and  it  seems 
that  native  Indian  soldiers  are  much  given  to  that  kind  of  thing. 
Eventually  the  bullet  was  extracted,  but  the  operator  took  more  than  aD 
hour,  so  encysted  was  it  in  tendonous  material. 

The  radiograph  of  a  foot  showed  how  very  small  a  piece  of  matter  in 
the  wrong  place  will  prevent  a  soldier  doing  his  duty.  This  man  had 
received  a  charge  of  telegraph  wire  in  his  instep ;  the  pieces  were  extracted, 
but  still  he  hobbled  about  on  crutches,  and  could  not  put  the  damaged 
foot  to  the  ground.  Three  months  passed  away,  but  still,  if  hie  heel 
touched  the  ground,  he  felt  an  intense  pain  right  up  the  leg.  The  X 
rays  at  length  revealed  the  cause  in  a  tiny  fragment  of  metal,  which  had 
lodged  just  below  the  bone.  It  was  extracted,  and  the  man  made  a  good 
recovery.  A  somewhat  similar  case  was  that  of  a  soldier  who  was 
wounded  in  the  knee.  Several  fr&gmente  of  metal  were  extracted,  but 
the  limb  continued  to  give  trouble,  and  the  X  rays  eventually  revealed  a 
fragment,  which  could  have  been  detected  no  other  way.  Its  extraction 
was  followed  by  perfect  use  of  the  limb. 

A  bullet  which  lodged  in  the  thigh  bone  of  another  soldier  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  surgeons  ;  it  could  be  seen  through  the  thickness  of  the 
bone  by  means  of  the  fluorescent  screen,  but,  owing  to  its  situation,  they 
did  not  dare  to  operate.  The  bone  itself  died  where  it  had  been  struck 
by  the  bullet,  and  considerable  suppuration  followed,  the  man  apparently 
slowly  dying  of  blood-poisoning.  The  man  was  X-rayed  '.nd  eventually 
sent  home  to  Netley  Hospital,  carrying  the  picture  with  him.  His  health 
much  improved  with  the  sea  voyage,  and  when  he  was  again  examined 
with  the  X-rays  the  bullet  bad  altered  its  position  by  three  inches.  Ic 
had  tumbled  forward  into  an  abscess  due  to  its  own  presence  ;  it  was  easily 
removed,  and  the  patient  got  all  right  again. 

Blood-poisoning  often  follows  upon  these  wounds  in  spite  of  modern 
antiseptic  dressing.  Two  cases  were  shown  in  which  the  bullet  had 
carried  with  it,  into  the  wound,  a  quantity  of  goat  skin  and  hair  from  the 
coat  the  victim  was  wearing  at  the  time.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
elbow  swelled  up  to  afoot  in  diameter,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  limb 
must  be  sacrificed  to  save  the  patient’s  life.  However,  the  exact  position 
of  the  foreign  body  was  indicated  by  the  Rontgen  rays  ;  it  was  extracted 
and  the  man  recovered.  In  the  other  case  a  similarly  happy  termination 
was  recorded.  In  the  case  of  a  shattered  hand  which  was  skilfully 
patched  up  by  the  surgeons,  it  was  interesting  to  note  how  plainly  the 
lead  plaister  dressing  showed  up  on  the  radiograph  which  was  taken  of 
the  injury,  demonstrating  that  this  metal,  even  in  a  finely  divided  statt 
can  be  recognised  without  difficulty  in  this  new  method  of  diagnosis. 

A  fair  idea  of  the  terrible  risks  of  warfare  was  afforded  by  the  radio¬ 
graph  of  a  general  who  received  a  bullet  wound  in  the  leg.  He  was 
taken  to  a  tent  and  examined,  and  while  the  surgeons  were  at  work  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  bullets  were  fired  through  that  tent  by  the  enemy. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  new  service  bullet  is  far  more  merciful 
in  its  action  than  the  missiles  wlich  it  has  superseded.  It  goes  clean 
through  the  body  as  a  rule,  disabling  its  victim  by  shock  to  the  system. 
A  curious  case  was  that  of  an  officer  who  was  struck  in  the  chest  at 
DaTgai  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  turning  round  to  give  an  order.  The 
bullet  had  apparently  made  its  exit  at  the  other  side  of  the  chest  ;  but 
lung  difficulties  supervened,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  an  examina¬ 
tion  with  the  Rontgen  rays.  It  was  ultimately  found  that  the  bullet  had 
struck  the  edge  of  the  sternum,  or  breast  bone,  and  had  been  cat  clean  in 
half,  one  half  escaping  from  the  body  and  the  other  lodging  in  the  pleural 
cavity.  It  is  probable  that  the  retained  half  of  the  bullet  would  never 
have  been  traced  without  the  X-ray  apparatus. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Cadett.  who  remarked  upon  the  fact 
that,  when  Eastman’s  X-ray  paper  was  used  for  the  work,  a  dozen  sheets 
piled  one  on  the  other  could  be  impressed  at  one  operation,  showing  that 
there  must  be  a  great  amount  of  energy  going  to  waste  in  taking  a  single 
picture  on  a  plate.  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton  followed  in  the  same  vein, 
and  remarked  upon  the  inefficiency  of  modern  dry  plates  for  this  employ- 
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ment.  He  hoped  that  plates  would  be  introduced  especially  fitted  for 
this  work,  and  allowing  the  time  of  operation  to  be  enormously  reduced. 
Both  gentlemen  also  expressed  the  thought  that  a  portable  dynamo 
would  be  far  better  to  use  in  the  field  than  any  kind  of  battery.  A  clever 
suggestion  came  from  practical  Mr.  Inwards,  who  proposed  that  surgeons 
should  affix  strips  of  tinfoil  to  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  bullet 
wound,  in  order  to  detect,  by  aid  of  the  radiograph,  the  exact  position  of 
the  foreign  body. 

Mr.  Wilson  Noble,  who  occupied  the  chair,  carefully  summed  up  the 
various  points  which  had  arisen,  and  described  a  means  of  localising  a 
bullet.  He  suggested  the  use  of  a  Wimshurst  machine  for  field  use,  thus 
doing  away  with  induction  coil  and  battery. 

The  lecturer,  in  his  reply,  described  the  apparatus  which  he  employed. 
He  had  designed  a  dynamo  with  a  bicycle  movement,  to  be  worked  by 
hand  or  foot  power.  This  had  been  sent  out  to  the  Soudan,  but  he  had 
not  yet  heard  how  it  behaved.  In  India  he  had  employed  a  bichromate 
battery,  the  use  of  which  he  advocated  for  field  work,  because  there  was 
generally  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sulphuric  acid  from  the  field  hospitals. 
Paper  and  films  did  not  answer  in  such  a  climate  ;  you  might  pack  them 
in  metal  boxes,  but  they  stuck  together  aid  became  spotty.  To  get  the 
best  results,  he  believed,  from  experiments  which  he  had  made  with  a 
chemical  friend,  that  a  plate  very  rich  in  silver  was  the  thing  to  use. 
Much  of  his  work  had  been  done  at  the  front  under  fire,  and  many  of  his 
best  radiographs  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  apparatus 
could  not  be  trusted  to  mules,  camels,  or  vehicles  on  rough  roads,  and 
he  had  found  it  best  to  have  it  slung  on  poles  and  carried  on  men’s 
shoulders. 

The  proceedings,  which  did  not  close  till  a  late  hour,  concluded  with  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

A  very  different  subject  was  that  discoursed  upon  on  the  following 
Thursday  evening  by  Mr.  Storey,  whose  text  was  “  The  Proposed  New 
Bill  with  reference  to  Copyright  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Photography.” 
Mr.  Storey  said  that  his  paper  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  exhaustive 
one,  for  his  purpose  was  rather  to  induce  a  discussions  from  which  he 
himself  might  learn  a  great  deal.  He  wanted  to  know  what  photo¬ 
graphers  thought  about  this  subject  of  copyright,  and  what  amendments 
of  the  present  law  they  would  suggest  in  order  to  protect  their  own 
interests. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  law  of  1862,  which  gave  a  copyright  in 
works  of  art  for  a  period  of  thirty- six  years,  had  not  been  altered,  although 
several  attempts  had  been  made  in  that  direction.  The  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  which  sat  in  1878  made  several  valuable  suggestions,  but  there 
the  matter  stopped.  In  1882  a  new  law  was  brought  forward,  and  was 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  In  doing  this  the 
House  of  Commons  evidently  thought  that  they  had  done  what  was 
required  of  them,  and  did  no  more. 

For  the  past  two  years  a  Committee  of  Artists  had  been  holding  meetings 
with  the  view  of  getting  the  law  altered.  This  Committee  included  him¬ 
self,  Messrs.  Alma  Tadema,  Dicksee,  Solomon,  East,  and  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  brush.  Sculpture,  engraving,  and  architecture  were 
also  worthily  represented  on  the  same  Committee,  which  had  had  the 
valuable  and  indispensable  legal  advice  of  Mr.  Voysey.  There  was  no 
photographer  attached  to  the  Committee ;  but,  according  to  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  the  photographer  was  as  much  of  an  artist  as  any  one  else,  and 
that  was  one  reason  why  he  wished  to  hear  their  views  about  this  pro¬ 
posed  new  Bill.  They  should  all  be  united,  if  possible,  so  as  to  make 
heir  joint  voice  heard. 

The  old  Bill  provides  that  the  copyright  in  a  work  of  art,  be  it  a 
painting,  drawing,  or  photograph,  should  last  for  the  life  of  the  artist 
and  seven  years  after  his  death.  In  the  case  of  an  engraving  the  term 
is  twenty  years,  and  a  sculpture  forty,  and  fourteen  more  if  the  sculptor 
should  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  first-named  term.  Unless  there  be  a 
written  reservation  of  the  copyright  at  the  first  sale  of  a  work  of  art,  the 
copyright  lapses  and  is  lost.  The  registration  regulations  are  most  un¬ 
satisfactory,  as  are  those  in  force  with  regard  to  infringement  of  a  copy¬ 
right. 

The  new  Bill,  which  is  intended  to  amend  the  old  law  of  copyright, 
provides  that,  in  the  case  of  original  work,  the  term  of  protection  should 
be  the  life  of  the  artist  and  three  years  after  his  death.  Works  which 
are  not  original  and  photographs  are  to  have  a  period  of  protection  of 
thirty  years.  The  copyright  is  to  remain  the  property  of  the  artist 
until  disposed  of  by  him  in  writing.  With  regard  to  registration,  none 
is  to  be  necessary  as  long  as  the  work  remains  the  property  of  the  author 
of  it;  but,  when  he  sees  fit  to  dispose  of  it  to  another,  registration 
becomes  compulsory.  In  the  case  of  photographs  registration  is  necessary. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  account  of  the  new  and  old  Bills.  The  proposed 
Bill  has  the  support  of  all  the  artistio  societies  in  Great  Britain  ;  they 
have  read  its  clauses  and  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  its  aims.  As 
he  said  at  the  outset,  he  had  not  come  to  the  Camera  Club  to  speak 
himself  so  much  as  to  hear  others  talk,  and  it  was  one  charm  of  this 
Club  that  members  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  and  carrying  on  a 
discussion  in  a  delightful  and  entertaining  manner.  He  trusted  that 
members  would  not  hold  back  now.  There  had  been  an  immense  im¬ 
provement  in  the  artistic  qualities  of  photographs  during  the  past 
lew  years,  so  much  so  that  artists  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  formidable  rival.  He  would  not  be  false  to  his  own 


craft,  but  he  must  say  that  he  would  always  rather  look  at  a  good  i 
photograph  than  at  a  badly  painted  picture. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  opened  the  discussion  with  the  remark  that  he  1 
did  not  see  why  a  picture  made  with  the  brush  should  be  placed  in  a 
different  category  to  one  taken  with  a  camera.  Although  the  question  j 
of  copyright  did  not  affect  amateurs  to  any  great  extent,  he  coald  not  1 
help  feeling  that  they  should  do  what  they  could  to  help  their  profes-  II 
sional  brethren.  Happily,  the  amateurs  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  . 
to  treat  photography  as  a  hobby  ;  but  they  should  not  be  unmindful  of  ; 
the  interests  of  those  whose  bread  and  butter  depended  upon  it. 

Mr.  Gambier  Bolton  contended  that  photographs  and  pictures  should 
all  be  put  upon  precisely  the  same  footing,  after  which  the  discussion 
began  to  drift  into  a  new  direction,  and  patents  and  registered  designs 
came  in  for  review.  There  was  also  a  fear  at  one  time  that  the  hoary  old 
question  of  art  versus  photography  would  again  crop  up,  and  every  one  ,  s 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  was  discovered  that  none  of  the  ; 
redoubtable  champions  in  that  everlasting  bone  of  contention  were  «■ 
,  present. 

Mr.  Austin,  who  occupied  the  chair,  gave  a  careful  summing  up  of 
the  case  in  a  most  judicious  and  judicial  spirit:  after  which  those  who  > 
had  already  spoken  spoke  again,  the  lecturer  once  more  got  upon  his  feet,  .1 
and  it  looked  as  if  no  one  intended  to  go  home  until  daylight  doth  appear. 
But  the  proceedings  at  length  came  to  a  close  with  the  suggestion  from 
Mr.  Storey  that  he  would  get  a  copy  of  the  proposed  Bill  sent  to  the 
Club,  so  that  those  interested  could  read  it  and  make  upon  its  margin 
any  suggestions  which  seemed  good  to  them. 
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Although  a  sound  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics  and  a  siege  train, 


composed  of  such  battering  engines  as 


d  y 


— ,  is  required  to  tackle  any  of 

the  problems  connected  with  the  theory  of  light  seriously,  yet,  by  the  aid 
of  one  or  two  simple  metaphors,  it  is  easy  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the 
main  principles  of  the  subject  without  any  mathematics  at  all. 

Phosphorescence  must  have  been  known  from  very  early  times,  as 
several  forms  of  animal  life  give  off  phosphorescent  light,  notably  the 
glow-worm  and  the  animalcules  in  the  sea  that  render  the  water  so 
beautiful  on  a  dark  night,  especially  in  tropical  climates.  The  sulphides 
of  the  alkaline  earth  metals  are  highly  phosphorescent  when  prepared  in 
a  suitable  manner.  Bologna  phosphorus  is  barium  sulphide;  Canton’s 
phosphorus  is  calcium  sulphide,  and  I  believe  that  Balmain’s  luminous 
paint  is  composed  of  this  material. 

I  have  some  examples  here  of  Balmain’s  luminous  paint,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  give  out  a  bluish  light  for  many  hours  after  it  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  original  source.  To  thoroughly  exhaust  the  light  stored 
up  in  this  material  takes  a  very  long  time,  for  the  warmth  of  the  hand  is 
generally  sufficient  to  cause  the  phosphorescence  to  recommence  in  a  speci¬ 
men  that  is  apparently  inert.  Heat  generally  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
phosphorescence,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  fluor  spar  or  “  blue- 
john,”  as  it  is  called  in  Derbyshire,  which  frequently  shows  a  beautiful 
phosphorescence  when  hot. 

Having  shown  some  examples  of  phosphorescent  bodies,  it  will  be  well 
to  endeavour  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  To  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  slight  digression,  and  say  a  few  words  about  the 
wave  theory  of  light.  Apart  from  the  mathematical  side  of  it,  this  is  a 
matter  with  which  you  are  pretty  familiar,  but  I  will  just  touch  upon  it, 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  sequence  of  the  argument. 

When  people  first  began  to  think  about  the  cause  of  light  and  heat 
they  eame  to  the  conclusion  that  light  and  heat  were  actual  substances. 
According  to  this  theory  a  luminous  body  was  a  kind  of  Maxim  gun, 
continually  firing  off  small  particles  of  something.  These  particles, 
striking  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  produced  the  impression  of  light ;  so 
that  the  number  of  particles  striking  the  eye  in  a  given  time,  or  the 
rate  at  which  the  metaphorical  Maxim  gun  was  working,  was  the 
measure  of  the  luminosity  of  the  body.  Absurd  as  this  theory  seems  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge,  it  held  a  very  strong  position  at  one  time, 
and  was  strongly  defended  by  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  those  days 
people  believed  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  empty  space  ;  but  now  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  all  matter,  from  the  star  to  the  chemical 
atom,  is  floating  in  a  medium  of  some  kind,  like  ship3  do  on  the  sea. 
Through  this  universal  ocean,  called  “ether,”  heat  and  light  travel  as 
waves.  In  the  terrestrial  seas  there  are  all  kinds  of  waves,  from  the  long 
ocean  billow  to  the  short  choppy  sea  ;  similarly  in  the  ether  ocean  there 
are  long,  3low  waves,  and  short,  quick  ones.  The  longest  waves  of  all 
are  the  dark  rays  that  produce  heating  effect,  whilst  the  shortest  that  we 
know  of  are  the  Rontgen  rays.  In  every  case  the  violence  of  the  storm 
at  sea,  or  the  intensity  of  the  light  travelling  across  the  ether  sea,  is  in  1 
relation  to  the  height  of  the  waves. 

To  carry  on  the  metaphor  of  the  ships  floating  on  the  sea,  suppose  we 
compare  the  atoms  of  a  chemical  substance  to  vessels  at  anchor.  If  the 
waves  that  reach  them  are  long,  slow  waves,  the  vessel  will  merely  rise 
and  fall,  remaining  motionless  when  the  wave  has  passed.  If,  however, 
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the  waves  are  short  and  choppy,  the  vessels  will  roll  and  tumble  about, 
giving  out  waves  of  their  own,  much  longer  that  the  waves  that  set  them 
in  motion.  Besides  this,  the  ships  will  continue  to  roll  after  the  original 
waves  have  stopped.  This  is  what  happens  in  the  case  of  a  phosphores¬ 
cent  body  :  the  short,  ultra-violet  waves  are  converted  into  long  ones, 
mostly  blue-green,  and  the  atoms  of  the  body  go  on  vibrating  after  the 
light  has  been  cut  off,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  phosphorescence.  A 
ship  could  not  roll  until  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  short  waves,  and  a 
substance  could  not  phosphoresce  until  it  had  been  subjected  to  actinic 
light,  such  as  daylight  or  the  rays  from  burning  magnesium  or  the 
electric  arc. 

To  keep  to  our  metaphor,  let  us  see  what  would  happen  if  our  ships 
were  moored  by  several  anchors,  so  that  they  were  more  rigid.  They 
would  respond  much  less  readily  to  the  waves,  and  would  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  convert  short  waves  into  long  ones.  If  our  theories  are  right, 
the  colder  a  body  becomes  the  more  phosphorescent  it  should  be.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dewar  has  shown  that  many  bodies  become  intensely  phosphor¬ 
escent  at  very  low  temperatures.  Albumen,  gelatine,  and  all  such 
substances  give  a  magnificent  phosphorescence  under  these  conditions. 

Now  comes  the  application  of  all  this  to  photography.  Gelatine,  as  I 
mentioned  just  now,  is  a  phosphorescent  body,  and  this  fact  must  have 
‘  an  important  bearing  on  the  behaviour  of  a  dry-plate  emulsion  towards 
the  light  that  falls  upon  it.  May  not  this  fact  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  latent  image?  In  a  photographic  dry  plate  we  have  a 
very  complicated  state  of  affairs.  First  of  all  there  is  the  gelatine,  of 
which  we  do  not  yet  know  the  chemical  composition,  which  must  be  the 
reverse  of  simple  ;  then  this  is  intermingled  with  bromide  of  silver  formed 
in  what  chemists  call  the  nascent  condition  in  contact  with  the  gelatine, 
and  this  again  is  treated  to  a  process  of  stewiog.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
process  we  staited  with  complicated  substances,  and  at  the  end  we 
probably  have  to  deal  with  substances  even  more  complicated  and 
phosphorescent.  The  waves  of  light  fall  upon  this,  the  exposure  in  some 
cases  lasting  for  only  one  seven-hundredth  of  a  second.  If  we  imagine 
the  action  to  be  of  a  chemical  nature  and  reducing  the  bromide  to  sub¬ 
bromide,  it  would  be  almost  in  the  nature  of  an  explosion  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  mechanical  theory  involving  a  different  orientation  of 
the  atoms.  When  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  suddenly  magnetised  by  passing  a 
current  through  a  wire  surrounding  it,  a  metallic  sound  can  be  heard, 
corresponding  to  the  change  in  the  orientation  of  the  atoms.  If  any 
such  action  took  place  in  a  dry  plate,  we  should  almost  expect  the  emul¬ 
sion  to  show  signs  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  imagine — there 
is  no  harm  in  going  through  these  mental  exercises  as  we  do  not  know 
what  the  action  really  is — that  the  action  of  the  waves  of  light  is  to  set 
the  gelatine  atoms  phosphorescing  or  vibrating,  and  that  these  phosphor¬ 
escent  motions  of  the  gelatine  gradually  produce  the  latent  image  ( what¬ 
ever  it  is),  the  problem  seems  to  be  much  simplified. 

Again,  this  phosphorescence  of  the  gelatine  must  cause  the  action  of  the 
light  to  be  slightly  diffused,  so  that  the  image  is  less  sharp  than  it  would 
be  otherwise. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  an  interesting  experiment  would  be 
to  compare  the  phosphorescence  of  dry  plates  of  different  speeds,  and  see 
what  relation  they  bore  to  one  another. 

A  still  more  interesting  point  is  relation  to  orthochromatism.  Yarious 
dyes  were  tried  to  secure  proper  utilisation  of  the  rays  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  spectrum  ;  but  it  was  not  until  eosine  was  tried  that  any  satisfactory 
results  were  secured.  Now  eosine  and,  I  believe,  all  the  other  dyes  used 
for  orthochromating  plates  are  phosphorescent. 

C.  F.  Townsend,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


A  NEW  CAMERA  BAG. 

Mr.  Percy  Lund,  editor  of  the  Practical  Photographer,  describes  in  the 
last  number  of  his  journal  a  form  of  camera  bag  which  should  be 
decidedly  useful  to  tourist  photographers.  We  give  an  abridgement  of 
Mr.  Lund’s  own  description,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bag  is 
easily  made  and  could  be  employed  for  carrying  a  number  of  small 
articles  besides  photographic  apparatus.  The  bag  is  carried  on  the 
back : 

The  rucksack,  as  its  name  implies,  is  just  a  sack,  and  when  it  is  empty 
it  collapses  completely,  and  may  be  laid  perfectly  flat  upon  a  table,  or 
rolled  up  and  put  in  a  capacious  pocket.  Tne  most  advantageous  size 
for  a  half-plate  camera  is  nineteen  inches  in  height  by  seventeen  inches 

wide. 

Good,  strong,  dark-coloured  waterproof  tent  cloth  should  be  used,  with 
an  inner  lining  of  thin  waterproof  cloth.  At  the  top,  eight  holes  are 
pierced,  and  large  eyelets  of  brass,  such  as  are  used  for  tents,  are  driven 
into  them.  Through  these  holes,  passing  in  and  out  alternately,  a  piece 
of  stout  cord  is  passed.  The  purpose  of  this  cord  is  to  draw  up  the  bag 
tight  when  the  contents  are  within,  and  it  pulls  together  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  lad>’s  workbag.  After  drawing  tight  a  knot  is  tied,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  bag  then  becomes  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  next 
matter  to  be  explained  is  the  carrying  strap  arrangement.  This  is  very 
securely  fastened  at  each  side,  to  the  base  of  the  bag,  end  is  of  leather  for 


several  inches,  this  leather  being  attached  to  a  broad  web,  the  part 
which  will  come  over  the  shoulders  in  carrying.  Tnese  two  shoulder 
straps  measure  from  the  central  rwg  to  where  they  are  fastened  to  the 
the  bag  thirty-three  and  a  half  inches,  when  the  buckle  is  at  its  greatest 
extent.  Three  or  four  holes  for  tightening  up  the  buckle  are  quite 


sufficient  to  render  the  sack  adjustable  to  the  canvenience  of  any  size  of 
person.  These  shoulderstraps  are  connected  by  a  ring,  and  when  pre¬ 
paring  to  put  the  bag  on  the  shoulders  the  next  step,  after  tying  its 


mouth  up  tightly,  is  to  bring  this  ring  midway  between  the  two  straps  up 
to  the  cord  at  the  top  of  the  bag,  and  secure  it  firmly  'there  by  another 
knot  or  two.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  The  bag  is  how  ready  to  be 
placed  on  the  shoulders. 

- - ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  HOME  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT.* 

II. 

Posing. 

It  is  time  to  say  something  about  this  q*  e  tion  of  posing,  not,  in  such 
a  paper  as  this,  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  but  in  special  connexion 
with  artificial-light  work.  You  will  find  in  practice  that,  in  most  cases, 
and  certainly  in  all  cases  where  the  effect  of  well-diffused  illumination 
has  to  be  got,  you  will  require  a  principal  and  a  secondary  light.  Now. 
if  you  are  going  to  burn  a  length  of  magnesium  wire  in  one  part  of  the 
room,  and  then  to  run  to  another  part  to  burn  a  second  length,  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  exposure  must  be  protracted.  If  you  have  an  assistant — and 
this  is  of  the  greatest  advantage — the  thiDg  can  be  more  expeditiously 
managed.  But  even  then  it  is  safer  to  allow  for  the  chance  of  your 
exposure  running  to  eight  or  ten  seconds.  If,  then,  your  sitter  has  to 
remain  practically  motionless  for  that  time  or  longer,  you  must  do  your 
part  by  seeing  that  the  p03e  is  such  that  the  body  and  the  arms  are  com¬ 
fortable  and  well  supported.  In  a  standing  pose,  without  any  support  to 
steady  the  body,  the  act  of  breathing  will  cause  such  a  swaying  that  your 
subject  may  appear  on  the  negative  as  a  “two-headed  nightingale.” 
You  must  remember,  too,  that  the  brilliancy  of  magnesium  light  may 
take  the  sitter  by  surprise.  I  should  like  to  have  shown  you  a  photo¬ 
graph  I  once  saw  taken  in  a  drawing-room  of  a  young  man  in  evening 
dress,  who  assumed  a  graceful  and  becoming  attitude  all  the  more  easily 
that  he  had  just  risen  from  a  good  dinner  and  had  a  supporting  faith  in 
his  own  good  looks.  The  exposure  was  made  with  gun-cotton  and  mag- 
*  Concluded  from  page  727. 
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nesium,  and  the  instantaneous  record  so  made  showed  a  human  being 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  hands  clenched,  mouth  open,  and  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets — a  perfect  picture  of  abject  terror !  When 
you  burn  a  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon  there  is  no  risk  of  such  a 
Result ;  but,  if  the  sitter  is  new  to  the  light,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  burn  an 
inch  or  so  to  let  him  know  what  he  is  to  expect  when  the  exposure  is 
made. 

Fucussing  and  Exposure. 

Let  us  suppose  now  you  are  going  to  make  a  portrait  of  some  long- 
suffering  friend.  You  use  a  half-plate  lens,  let  us  say ;  your  plates  are 
accordingly  5x4,  or  even  quarter-plate,  and,  needless  to  say,  you 
have  attended  to  the  backing  of  them.  You  are  working  in  the  largest 
and  emptiest  room  that  is  at  your  disposal,  so  that  you  have  as  much 
choice  of  position  and  as  little  moving  about  of  furniture  as  possible. 
You  have  determined  where  your  subject  is  to  sit,  and  you  arrange  your 
camera  at  the  proper  distance  and  approximately  focus  the  lens  before 
you  ask  your  friend  to  take  his  place.  This  preliminary  arrangement  can 
be  done  by  ordinary  gaslight,  which  is  enough  to  show  you  how  much 
your  plate  will  include.  When  the  sitter  is  in  position,  you  can  give  him 
a  lighted  candle  or  match  to  hold  alongside  of  his  face,  or  if  he  is  in 
profile,  in  front  of  it.  Y>>u  can  then  focus  on  the  flame  without  difficulty. 
Then  you  may  take  the  candle,  and  after  turning  down  the  gas  or  other 
light,  move  the  candle  about  fill  you  find  the  point  at  which  it  lights  the 
subject  most  satisfactorily.  This  point  should  generally  be  at  least  six 
feet  from  the  sitter,  and  the  greater  the  distance  the  pleasanter  and  more 
diffused  will  the  lighting  be.  It  must  also  be  in  such  a  position  that  it 
cannot  send  rays  into  the  camera.  And  in  the  third  place,  except 
when  you  are  working  for  special  effects,  it  should  be  well  above  the  level 
of  the  sitter’s  head.  Having  found  the  point,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  leave 
the  candle  near  it  on  any  convenient  support,  so  that  you  may  light  the 
magnesium  wire  at  it  when  the  time  comes.  Next,  you  must  find  a 
position  for  your  secondary  light,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  a  soft 
illumination  to  the  shadows.  It  should  be  nearer  the  ground  than  the 
first,  and  had  better  be  further  from  the  subject — say  ten  feet  distant. 
One  rule  that  may  be  given  is  this,  that  lines  from  the  two  sources  of 
light  should  meet  at  the  sitter  at  right  angles,  though  this  is  not  a  rule 
that  need  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  Generally  the  primary  and  secondary 
lights  will  be  on  different  sides  of  the  camera.  And  now,  for  the  actual 
work  of  exposing,  all  the  apparatus  that  is  desirable  is  a  pair  of  pincers 
and  a  shallow  white  basin,  or  a  tin  reflector,  which  you  can  have  made 
for  a  few  pence.  The  exposure  is  to  be  estimated  in  terms,  not  of  time, 
but  of  inches  of  tbe  ribbon.  If  you  are  working  at  /- 8  on  a  plate  of  the 
i  apidity  I  have  indicated,  and  in  a  room  not  unusually  s  mbre  in 
colouring  of  walls  and  ceiling,  you  may  cut  off  a  length  of  about  eight 
inches  to  burn  at  seven  feet  from  your  subject  as  principal  light,  and 
another  piece  of  two  to  four  inches  to  burn  at  ten  feet  as  secondary  light. 
Take  the  curl  out  of  these  pieces,  and  if  the  sitter  is  comfortable,  and 
otheiwise  ready,  the  cap  may  be  removed — from  the  lens,  not  from  the 
sitter.  Hold  the  eight  inch  piece  of  ribbon  by  the  pincers  into  the  candle 
flame,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  burn  wave  it  gently  about  from  side  to 
side  and  up  and  down,  holding  the  reflector  behind  it  so  as  to  concentrate 
the  light  on  the  sitter.  The  motion  of  the  ribbon  while  burning  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  you  are  to  avoid  unpleasantly  sharp  shadows,  and  bar  the  effect 
of  diffusing  the  light.  When  this  is  burnt  out,  or,  if  you  have  an  assistant, 
while  it  is  burning,  the  smaller  piece  must  be  lighted  and  waved  about 
in  the  same  way  in  the  place  you  have  chosen  for  it.  Then  it  only 
remains  to  replace  the  cap  and  cover  the  plate  ;  and  the  rest,  if  you  know 
your  work,  goes  on  like  clockwork. 

Some  Examples. 

I  will  show  you  a  picture  where  the  waving  of  the  ribbon  was  not  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  the  lens  and  i3  recorded  on  the  plate.  The  plate  is  a 
warning  in  many  other  respects  ;  it  was  not  backed,  and  shows  the  bad 
results.  It  was  meant  to  show  a  young  man  ruined  and  disgraced  after 
a  night’s  play,  but  the  story  is  insufficiently  told.  A  pack  of  cards 
scattered  on  the  floor  would  have  helped  it  out.  However,  as  you  know, 
pictures  resemble  good  little  girls  and  boys  in  this  respect,  that  they 
should  not  tell  stories.  The  next  illustration  shows  a  fireside  group. 
This,  with  the  burning  of  the  two  lights  and  an  accident  in  the  middle, 
must  have  taken  nearly  half  a  minute  in  the  exposure  ;  but  you  see  that 
the  30ung  child  has  been  able  to  keep  still  for  that  time,  thanks  to  good 
support  and  having  her  hands  held.  The  next  is  a  study  of  a  degraded 
member  of  the  criminal  class  (who  is  with  us  to-night).  He  appears  to 
be  in  a  reflective  mood,  which  we  may  hope  will  result  in  permanent 
amendment.  The  next  is  a  flower  study,  which  has  no  artistic  merit, 
and  is  shown  to  illustrate  a  danger  in  work  with  magnesium  ribbon. 
You  have  to  remember  that  any  bright  surface,  such  as  the  glass  of  a 
picture  on  the  wall,  or,  as  in  this  case,  a  shiny  vase,  will,  unless  you  take 
care,  reflect  the  wavings  of  the  illuminant  as  a  continuous  twisting  white 
line.  Therefore,  in  arranging  your  lighting,  look  out  for  all  polished 
surfaces.  In  this  picture  of  a  lady  playing  a  guitar  also,  you  see  the 
necessity  of  a  careful  look  to  see  that  all  is  right  before  you  light  the 
magnesium.  The  full  satin  sleeve  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  as  shown  ;  the  straight  line  accidentally  formed  by  it  and  the 
ow  at  the  back  spoils  the  picture.  The  next  shows  an  old  man  reading 


something  of  a  very  blood-curdling  nature.  The  costume  which  conceals  | 
the  model’s  own  commonplace  raiment  consists  only  of  a  velvet  focussing  1 
cloth,  which  has  been  bunched  up  so  as  to  make  a  rather  good  piece  of 
outline  behind  the  head.  The  lighting  is  supposed  to  be  from  a  lamp  i 
near  the  head.  H^re  is  another  lamp-light  picture  of  a  lady  knitting  in 
an  easy-chair,  the  light  being  just  overhead.  The  next  four  were  done  i 
to  show  the  effect  of  lamp-light  with  a  lamp  shown  in  the  picture.  In 
the  first  the  young  sitter  laughed  during  the  exposure,  and  she  pays  the 
penalty  by  being  displayed  with  very  swollen-looking  cheeks.  Of  course, 
the  magnesium  is  really  held  rather  further  off  than  the  lighted  lamp 
that  appears  to  illuminate  the  scene,  and  you  can  see  that  the  shadow  of 
the  piece  of  furniture  on  the  left  could  not  have  been  cast  by  the  oil  lamp, 
though  the  other  shadows  might  pass  muster.  The  second,  of  the  same 
model,  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  dark  outline  of  the  face.  This 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  some  motion  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  illumination.  During  the  first  illumination,  from  the  direction 
of  the  lamp,  the  outline  of  the  cheek  was  the  light  one  you  see,  but  before 
the  shadows  were  lighted  from  the  left  of  the  picture  the  face  must  have 
moved  forward,  and  the  cheek,  then  in  shadow,  out  off  so  much  of  the 
lighted  wall.  This  is  just  one  of  the  risks  that  humble  amateurs  who 
cannot  find  an  assistant  to  help  them  to  give  simultaneous  illuminations 
have  to  run.  The  third  of  this  lamp-light  group  shows  a  lady  reading  at 
a  table  under  a  lamp.  You  will  notice  that  the  effect  is  falsified  by  the 
soft  shadow  on  the  background,  which  is  really  the  shadow  of  the  lamp 
cast  by  the  magnesium  light.  And  in  the  fourth,  showing  a  different 
pose  in  the  same  surroundings,  the  same  fault  occurs.  However,  with 
all  their  imperfections,  some  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  obviate  at  a 
second  sitting,  these  slides  will  show  that  you  can,  at  any  rate,  do  good 
enough  work  to  provide  yourselves  with  interesting  work  with  your 
cameras  in  the  winter  evenings,  and  that  the  results  need  not  be  worse 
than  your  daylight  ones.  They  will  show,  too,  that — thanks  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  control  you  have  over  the  lighting — you  can  try  many  effects  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  attempted. 

Firelight  and  other  Effects. 

If  you  are  not  already  wearied  past  endurance  I  will  show  you  one  or 
two  firelight  and  other  special  effects.  Here  is  a  little  girl  in  the 
costume  of  one  of  the  Dutch  fishing  villages  sitting  with  her  work  by 
the  fireside.  The  plates  on  the  wall  are  there  because  they  are  Delft 
ware,  and  to  help  the  effect  of  a  cottage  interior ;  but  they  compete 
noisily  with  the  head,  in  spite  of  its  white  cap,  and  if  they  were  to  be 
retained  in  the  picture  they  should  not  have  been  so  brightly  lighted. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  manage  the  lighting  so  that  for  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  exposure  the  wall  and  plates  were  in  shadow.  The  jug  is 
placed  where  it  is  that  its  interesting  outline  may  come  black  against  the 
strong  light,  and  so  give  it  proper  emphasis,  while  its  shadow  localises 
the  source  of  illumination  besides  uniting  the  blackness  of  the  jug  to 
the  darker  parts  of  the  picture.  This  pose  was  carefully  arranged,  but 
the  next  one,  of  the  same  subject,  is  a  natural  one  observed  and  arrested, 
and  you  can  see  for  yourselves  how  much  more  satisfactory  the  result 
is.  The  whole  picture  is  better  in  feeling  on  account  of  the  slight 
change.  Another  instance  of  how  much  better  Nature,  when  you  catch 
her  in  a  pleasant  mood,  can  manage  things  than  the  flurried  photo¬ 
grapher,  is  to  be  seen  here.  The  ball  of  wool  was  on  the  little  girl’s 
knee,  and  the  ugly  basket,  which  you  can  see  a  bit  of,  was  put  on  the 
floor  to  fill  an  empty  place  and  give  a  support  that  the  composition  seemed 
to  require ;  but  before  the  exposure  was  made  the  ball  of  wool  fell  to 
the  floor,  and  though  the  young  sitter  hastily  picked  it  up  again,  it  was 
carefully  replaced  on  the  floor,  where  it  does  the  basket’s  work  much  more 
simply  and  effectively.  The  mistake  was  that  the  now  superfluous  basket 
was  not  removed.  The  next  slide  is  the  one  that  exemplifies  the  light¬ 
ing  of  the  face  I  wanted  to  warn  you  against,  though  you  saw  the  same 
effect  in  the  sketch  by  Rembrandt.  It  also  shows  what  is,  I  think, 
a  frequent  fault  in  the  work  even  of  some  of  our  artistic  leaders.  I 
mean  the  fact  that  the  shadows  are  much  too  brightly  lighted.  In 
actual  firelight  the  shadows  are  only  lighted  by  reflection  from  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  and  there  is  no  reason,  except  the  ridiculous  fear 
of  “  losing  detail  in  the  shadows,”  for  any  secondary  illumination 
in  this  kind  of  work.  Here  is  a  picture  with  many  faults,  which, 
however,  is  a  much  truer  representation  of  firelight,  because  there  was 
only  one  illumination,  and  the  shadows  were  left  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

In  case  any  one  does  not  understand  how  to  produce  these  firelight 
pictures,  I  will  explain  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  real  fireplace  at 
all.  You  can,  of  course,  just  as  well  work  at  an  ordinary  fireplace, 
but  very  often  it  is  not  conveniently  placed  in  the  room  for  getting 
your  camera  at  a  proper  distance  from  it.  This  one  is  simply  rigged 
up  at  the  end  of  a  room.  The  upright  you  see,  which  represents  one 
side  of  the  fireplace,  is  a  loose  leaf  of  a  table.  A  fender  and  fireirons 
are  placed  in  front,  a  screen  of  some  kind  is  erected  to  hide  the  light 
from  the  camera,  and  can  be  arranged  to  represent  the  other  side 
of  the  fireplace.  Where  the  fire  is  supposed  to  be,  you  leave  com¬ 
fortable  room  for  yourself  and  the  manipulation  of  the  light.  The 
effect,  as  you  see,  is  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  eye  without  exciting  any 
suspicion.  John  W arrack,  Jun. 
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NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD  ASSOCIATION  AT  THE 
IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE. 

At  a  meeting  at  the  Imperial  Institute  on  Monday  evening,  Captain 
Abney  in  the  chair,  Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.  (President),  delivered 
an  address  upon  the  National  Photographic  Record  Association  before  a 
large  and  influential  audience. 

He  explained  that  the  scheme  of  the  Association  is  to  obtain  photo¬ 
graphs  of  current  events— local  customs,  as  well  as  existing  buildings, 
monuments,  Ac. — so  as  to  keep  a  record  of  passing  events  that  must  be 
of  use  to  the  future  historian  and  man  of  science ;  such  records,  as  they 
are  obtained,  are  deposited  at  the  British  Museum  for  public  reference. 
Now  the  importance  of  the  work  is  generally  recognised,  perhaps  the 
Government  may  bet  nduced  to  render  some  aid,  if  not  to  take  up  the 
work  entirely.  The  scheme  should  have  been  started  years  ago,  but  it 
is  only  comparatively  lately  that  it  has  been  practicable,  as,  until  the 
introduction  of  the  carbon  and  platinum  process,  permanent  prints  could 
not  be  obtained.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  class  of  subjects  to  be  in¬ 
cluded,  a  selection  of  slides  were  shown  of  Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone’s  photo¬ 
graphs,  he  remarking,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  they  were  principally 
in  and  around  Westminster,  which  formed  the  chief  centre  of  attraction 
in  the  metropolis  and  was  an  area  of  most  wonderful  interest  in  our 
history,  and  that  to  no  spot  did  more  pilgrims  resort  than  to  the  Abbey  ; 
and,  although  a  modern  building,  yet  the  House  of  Commons  also  had 
its  points  of  interest.  The  cld  portion  of  the  House  contained  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel  and  the  Pyx  Chapel,  with  its  old  chests  once  filled 
with  papers  and  documents  of  State,  including  the  Domesday  Book,  and 
irom  the  time  of  Edward  the  Cjnfessor  this  chapel  was  set  apart  as  a 
strong  room  for  the  king’s  treasure;  here,  also,  Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone 
found  one  chest  still  containing  the  tallies  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  being 
receipts  for  payments  from  the  exchequer,  and  on  another  chest  chalk 
marks  still  remain,  “Inside  here  are  preserved  the  Golden  Deeds,”  but 
which  are  now  in  the  Record  Offi  e.  These  deeds  being  the  treaty 
exchanged  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold  and  the  Pope’s  Bull  conferring  on  Henry  the  title  Defender  of 
the  Faith  ;  the  acknowledgment  of  the  latter  is  now  in  the  Vatican 
library. 

The  slides  shown  comprised  various  views  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
Houses  of  Parliament,  portraits  of  some  of  the  Members,  including  tne 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour;  the  Pyx  Chapel 
and  the  chests  before  referred  to,  and  the  treasure  chest  which  King 
Edward  took  with  him  on  his  various  campaigns  ;  sundry  documents, 
including  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  King  Cuarles  I.,  showing 
where  many  erasures  had  been  made ;  the  distribution  of  the  Maunday 
money  ;  some  general  views  of  Westminster  from  the  Clock  Tower ;  con¬ 
cluding  with  views  of  the  Tower,  including  the  ceremony  of  Locking  the 
Gates. 

Captain  Abney  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir.  J.  Benjamin  Stone, 
remarking  that  he  had  not  only  told  them  what  should  be  taken  for  the 
Record  collection,  but  had  shown  them  how  it  should  be  done,  the  series 
of  lantern  slides  exhibiting  both  technical  and  artistic  skill.  He  wa3 
surprised  that  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  had  suggested  that  the  Government 
might  help,  as,  with  such  an  enthusiastic  and  able  amateur  as  President 
of  the  Record  Association,  he  was  sure  the  work  would  be  done  more 
quickly  and  ably,  and  the  greater  freedom  from  red  tape  the  better. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  North 
Middlesex  Photographic  Society  was  opened  on  Monday  evening  last, 
and  remained  open  the  following  two  days.  The  Conversazione  which 
inaugurated  the  Exhibition  was  well  attended  by  members  and  their 
friends,  and  on  that  occasion  the  opinion  was  generally  expressed  that 
the  standard  of  excellence  of  the  work  shown  was  higher  than  at  any 
j  former  Exhibition  of  the  Society.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  endorsing 
this  opinion. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  were  able  to  speak  with  almost  unqualified  praise 
of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Hackney  Photographic  Society,  and  we  said  then 
we  expected  the  great  improvement  shown  in  this  yeai’s  work  would 
:  prove  the  keynote  of  our  reports  of  the  winter  exhibitions.  In  the 
present  instance  our  txpectation  has  been  fulfilled,  and  we  find  the 
improvement  has  been  in  the  same  direction,  or,  at  lea-t,  it  is  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  improvement  is  most  marked,  that  is,  in  the  work 
of  the  junior  members.  The  best  of  the  work  at  previous  exhibition  s  has 
always  been  of  a  very  high  class — indeed,  of  so  high  a  class  that  one 
does  not  expect  to  find  any  very  great  difference  in  it.  Several  of  the 
members  are  regular  exhibitors  at  Pall  Mall,  and  two  at  least  of  them 
have  received  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  medal,  so  that  at  this 
end  the  scope  for  improvement  is  limited ;  but,  in  common  with  most, 
if  not  all,  local  societies’  exhibitions,  there  has  been  a  propor  ion  of  the 
pictures  that  it  was  mistaken  kindness  to  their  authors  to  hang.  We 
could  hardly  say  this  of  the  present  Exhibition.  Recognising  the  fact 
[  that,  however  rigid  the  selection  might  be,  at  any  exhibition  there  must 
always  be  some  worse  than  the  average,  and  judging  the  progress  of  the 
■Society  by  a  mental  comparison  of  the  tail  end  of  this  year’s  Exhibition 


with  the  tail  end  of  last  year’s — and  it  is  a  very  reasonable  way  of 
judging  it — there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  North  Middlesex 
Society  has  advanced  at  a  far  greater  rate  during  the  present  year  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  leaders  in  the  Society  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  results  of  their  example  and  precept.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  improvement  is  as  much  in  technical  photography  as  in 
the  appreciation  of  those  qualities  which  are  requisite  for  pictorial 
success. 

The  Exhibition  was  admirably  arranged.  The  Judges  were  Messrs. 

F.  C.  Tilney  and  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R  P.S.  The  award  was  a  certificate,  and 
the  Judges  had  the  sole  discretionary  power  as  to  the  number  awarded, 
thus  following  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition. 
There  were  no  open  classes. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  as  usual  took  a 
leading  position.  His  exhibit  included  the  pictures  recently  shown  at 
Pall  Mall,  and  were  marked  “not  for  competition.”  Mr.  A.  J.  Golding  had 
only  three  pictures,  but  quite  up  to  his  usual  standard.  His  An  Essex 
Lane  showed  a  return  to  the  sharp,  steel-engraving  type  of  photograph 
which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Colonel  Gale.  Such  photographs 
now  seem  to  give  quite  a  pleasing  relief  in  an  exhibition.  The  Judges, 
in  their  report,  commented  upon  the  neglect  of  figure  subjects  by  the 
Society;  still,  there  were  a  few  worthy  of  notice.  We  liked  Motherly 
Cares,  by  A.  H.  Lisett,  and,  with  a  little  more  careful  management  in  the 
printing,  a  really  good  thing  might  be  made  of  it.  At  Hamm'rfest,  by 
R.  Child  Baylev,  evidently  an  enlargement  from  a  snap-shot,  was 
capital.  Meditation,  by  H.  Stuart,  and  Washing  Day,  by  E.  R.  Mattocks, 
were  good.  Architectural  subjects  were  not  numerous,  but  there  was 
some  very  fine  work,  including  North  Choir  Aisle,  Cant-  rbury,  by  J.  W. 
Marchant.  The  Choir — Ely  Cathedral,  and  the  North  Ambulatory,  Ely , 
by  H.  W.  Bennett.  Especially  we  noticed  two  little  architectural  studies 
by  F.  W.  Cox,  printed  in  gum  bichromate,  which  were  remarkable  for 
t  ie  texture  in  the  stone-work  given  by  the  process.  Two  capital  flower 
studies  by  Ernest  Spencer  constituted  the  Society’s  efforts  in  this  branch 
of  photography.  .  Among  the  landscape  work  we  noted  particularly 
Hillsidi  Pastures,  by  R.  R.  Rawkins.  A  Mountain  Stream,  by  C.  Beadle, 
which  possessed  a  peculiar  wiry  sharpness  which  would  be  very  offensive 
generally,  but  somehow  did  not  seem  out  of  place  in  this.  When  Shadows 
Lengthen,  by  S.  H.  Fry;  Dunoon,  and  At  the  Edge  of  th •  Forest,  by 
L.  Cope;  Land  and  S  a,  by  H.  Smith  ;  Tromso,  by  R.  Child  Bayley  ;  and 
Winter's  Solitude,  by  S.  E.Wall. 

The  entries  of  lantern  slides  were,  we  fancy,  more  numerous  than 
usual.  The  quality  of  the  slides  was  certainly  improved. 

The  Awards. 

The  High  Street,  H.  Smith ;  A  Mountain  Stream,  C.  Beadle ;  Marsh¬ 
land  after  Ram,  A.  J.  Golding ;  An  Essex  Farmhouse,  J.  Angus ;  Rams¬ 
gate  Harbour,  S.  H.  Fry;  Winter  Solitude,  S.  E.  Wall.  Lantern  slides: 

G.  A.  Barton,  F.  A.  Bishop,  A.  T.  Crane. 


LUDLOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

The  Society  was  formed  last  year,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  a  small 
Exhibition  was  held,  when  an  enjoyable  evening,  enlivened  by  lantern 
slides  and  music,  was  spent.  This  year,  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  H. 
P.  Rjbinson,  its  President,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  second  Exhibition, 
the  prizes  to  be  confined  to  members  of  the  Society.  The  President,  with 
his  well-known  good  nature,  exerted  himself  so  heartily  to  make  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  a  success  that  the  Society  had  a  large  number  of  pictures  (sixty- 
four  in  all),  by  celebrated  photographers,  lent  for  the  occasion  The 
walls  of  the  room  were,  therefore,  graced  with  such  works  of  art  as  the 
Piesident’s  Damn  and  Sunset,  Morning  Mist,  Asking  the  Way,  Ac.  ; 
Viscount  Maitland’s  May  on  the  Teme,  The  Thames  at  Shepperton,  Ac.  ; 
Mr.  Percy  Lancaster’s  Day  Dreams,  Ac.;  Mr.Ralph  Robinson’s  The  Neic 
Pet,  Ac.;  Mr.  Harold  Baker’s  Lily  H anbury ;  Mr.  George  Davison’s 
Conway  Mountain,  Ring  Horses,  Ac. ;  so,  altogether,  Ludlow  had  the 
unique  opportunity  of  inspecting  many  of  the  Salon  pictures  at  its  own 
door. 

The  Herefordshire  Society  also  very  kindly  sent  in  its  gold-medal 
competition  pictures,  numbering  nearly  100,  making  a  total  number  of 
the  exhibits  to  something  over  200. 

Owing  to  the  youthtulness  of  the  Society,  the  local  exhibits  were  small. 
Of  these,  Mr.  W.  H  Bessell’s  Deer  in  Henley  Park  was  conspicuous,  and 
easily  gained  the  medal.  Tne  picture  represented  a  herd  of  red  deer, 
the  grouping  of  which  was  particularly  good,  while  the  lighting  and 
general  treatment  was  excellent. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Poughe’s  set  were  of  decided  merit,  and  several  of  them, 
notably  Sympathy  —some  school  girls  condoling  with  a  playmate  on  the 
upsetting  of  a  basket  of  flowers  and  consequent  damage  to  her  pinafore — 
showed  artistic  feeling. 

The  other  exhibits  were  genre  studies,  local  views,  and  landscapes, 
which  call  for  no  particular  comment.  As  many  of  the  members  were 
strong  in  lantern-slide  work,  it  was  hoped  this  would  be  a  large  c’ass, 
but  only  four  competed.  Of  these,  Mr.  J.  E.  Pughe  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Williams  gained  medals, 

The  Society  had  recently  purchased  an  optical  lantern,  which  was 
tried  in  the  evening  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  greit  satisfaction.  Tne 
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new  fourteen-feet  screen  was  easily  covered,  while  the  brilliancy  and 
perfect  definition  of  the  picture  secured  the  marked  approval  of  the 
audience. 

The  lantern  portion  opened  with  four  dozen  slides  by  Dr.  Hawksley,  of 
Southport,  who,  while  spending  his  summer  vacation  in  Ludlow,  had 
accompanied  the  Society  and  its  President  on  some  of  their  outings. 
These  slides  were  of  high-class  quality  and  wide  range,  from  sea  pieces, 
landscapes,  and  genre  subjects  to  some  interesting  snap-shots  taken 
during  an  otter  hunt  on  the  Teme.  Dr.  Hawksley’s  set  was  followed  by 
the  competition  slides,  several  of  which  were  loudly  applauded,  and  this 
part  of  the  evening  concluded  with  an  exceptional  fine  set  lent  by  Mr. 
Martin  J.  Harding,  of  the  Shropshire  Camera  Club. 

At  intervals  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  a  particularly  fine 
selection  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  performed  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  kindly  gave  their  services. 

The  following  report  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  was  read: — 

“  In  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  competitors,  which  I  much 
regret,  and  attribute  to  diffidence  rather  than  want  of  talent  in  the 
members  or  indifference  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  their  Society,  I  do 
not  feel  I  should  be  doing  my  duty  by  awarding  all  the  medals  and 
certificates  offered.  I  prefer  to  consider,  then,  the  photographs  sent  for 
my  judgment  as  in  an  imaginary  class  rather  than  in  what  is  left  after 
those  competitors  I  consider  worthy  of  awards  have  been  taken  from  the 
collection. 

“  For  the  best  photograph,  Beer,  a  bronze  medal  (this  is  a  charming 
little  picture,  quite  equal  to,  or  better  than,  the  average  photographs  of 
its  kind)  to  Mr.  Bessell. 

“For  a  good  collection  of  photographs,  varied  in  subjects  and  equal  in 
technical  quality,  a  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Pughe. 

“  In  Lantern-slide  classes  there  are  two  competitors,  whose  work  is 
quite  excellent  and  very  equal — Mr.  J.  H.  Williams  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pughe.  To  these  exhibitors  I  award  a  bronze  medal  each.  Their  work 
would  take  a  good  place  in  any  exhibition. 

“  This,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  be  substantial  justice,  if  not  judgment 
according  to  the  strictest  letter  of  the  law.” 

And  His  Worship  the  Mayor,  having  heartily  congratulated  the  Society 
on  the  great  success  of  its  Exhibition,  presented  the  medals  to  the 
succeBs'ul  competitors. 

Dr.  King  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  had 
so  kindly  lent  their  pictures  and  slides,  and  to  those  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  assisted  in  the  musical  programme,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

With  such  a  beginning  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  Society  will 
not  only  go  on  and  prosper,  but  that  a  brilliant  future  is  in  store  for  it, 
which  will  justify  the  throwing  open  of  its  classes. 

It  is  a  pleasing  proof  that  there  was  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
photographic  art  by  several  of  the  pictures. 

Mr.  Belton,  of  Aberdeen,  attended  and  explained  the  treatment  of  the 
well-known  Yelox  paper,  and  his  table  was  largely  patronised. 


AFFILIATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  affiliated  societies  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  was  held  at  Liverpool  on  Tuesday,  November  29,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  Mr.  Paul  Lange  in 
the  chair,  at  which  fourteen  delegates,  representing  eight  societies,  were 
present. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  societies  in  that  district  upon  the  desirabi  ity  or  otherwise  of 
oarrying  out  what  had  already  been  done  in  the  metropolitan  and  York 
shire  districts,  namely,  formulating  some  local  organization  binding 
together  the  affiliated  societies.  The  idea  had  already  proved  successful 
in  the  districts  mentioned,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  views  of 
the  delegates  present. 

Mr.  Child  Bayley  (Secretary)  gave  an  outline  of  what  had  already  been 
effected  in  Yoiknbire  and  in  the  metropolis,  and  stated  that  the  Affilia¬ 
tion  Committee  had  no  desire  to  urge  the  matter  upon  the  Lancashire 
societies,  but  wished  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  deciding 
for  themselves  whether  they  would  go  on  as  they  were  going,  or  whether 
a  local  organization  should  be  formed. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  upon  the  benefits  which  the  societies  had 
already  received  from  the  Affiliation.  Several  delegates  stated  that  their 
societies  had  derived  great  benefit  from  the  Affiliation  lectures,  which 
were  highly  spoken  of,  and  from  the  loan  collection  of  pictures. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Newall  (Birkenhead  Y.M.C.A.),  seconded  by 
Mr.  Blackshaw  (Altrincham),  and  carried  unanimously,  “  That  is  is 
desirable  to  have  an  organization  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.” 

The  discussion  then  turned  upon  the  place  to  be  selected  as  a  local 
centre. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Parrott  (Altrincham),  seoonded  by  Mr.  Walker 
(Aintree),  and  carried  unanimously,  “  That  the  first  meeting  be  held  in 
Liverpool  to  arrange  matters,  subsequent  meetings  to  be  held  as  the 
Committee  should  from  time  to  time  decide.” 

Mr.  Parrott  (Altrincham)  of  Ashfieid-road,  Altrincham,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  Hon.  Secietary  pro  tem.,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 


first  meeting  should  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Liverpool  Amateu* 
Photographic  Association  on  Tuesday,  February  7. 

Subsequently  the  meeting  was  thrown  open  to  the  delegates  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  non-affiliated  societies. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  name  of  the  Liverpool  Association,  welcomed 
those  present,  and  stated  that  the  representatives  of  more  than  thirty 
societies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  had  been 
asked  to  meet  to  discuss  the  Affiliation  question,  and  to  hear  from  the 
Secretary  what  was  being  done  in  that  direction.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  delegates  of  the  affiliated  societies  had  that  night  determined  to 
form  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  a  district  organization  similar  to  that 
already  existing  amongst  the  affiliated  societies  in  Yorkshire  and  in  the 
metropolis,  and  he  thought  that  the  movement  would  have  every  success. 
He  expressed  his  own  opinion  very  strongly  that,  for  such  a  movement  in 
that  district  to  succeed,  Manchester  formed  an  obvious  centre,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  many  societies  in  and  round  Manchester  would 
support  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  to  bind  the  photographic 
societies  together,  and  bring  them  more  into  touch  with  one  another  than 
they  had  been  up  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Child  Bayley  (Secretary)  described  the  work  of  the  Affiliation,  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  reply  to  any  questions  on  the  subject. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  upon  the  advantages  offered,  in  which 
opinion  was  freely  expressed  on  both  sides,  and  the  meeting,  which  was 
throughout  of  a  conversational  character,  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Paul  Lange  for  acting  as  Chairman,  and  to  the  Liverpool  Pnoto- 
graphic  Association  for  its  kindness  in  placing  its  room  at  the  disposal 
of  the  meeting. 


©ur  ©tutorial  SCable. 

Panak. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  W. 

Under  the  name  of  “Panak,”  Messrs.  Madon  &  Co.  are  sending  cmt  . 
solution  which  should  have  many  uses  in  the  hands  of  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  and  others.  It  is  a  sensitive  liquid  “  which  can  ba  applied  with 
a  brush  to  any  suitable  surface  and  which  can  be  printed  on  from 
negatives  tn  the  ordinary  way.”  The  solution  is  brushed  over  the  card  or 
other  surface  selected  ;  drying  is  allowed  to  proceed  in  a  dark  place  ;  the 
sensitised  surface  is  printed  behind  a  negative  to  a  bright  light  rather 
darker  than  the  finisned  print  is  required  to  be,  washed,  fixed  in  hypo 
and  dried.  A  specimen  print  produced  in  this  manner  lies  before  us 
it  has  a  most  agreeable  sepia  tone  and  demonstrates  that  the  process  is 
capable  of  yielding  excellent  results.  The  special  directions  are  :  1.  A 
certain  amount  of  moisture  must  be  present  to  get  the  best  results,  i.e., 
the  part  sensitised  should  not  be  bone  dry.  2.  Print  in  the  strongest 
light  possible.  3  Apply  the  solution  evenly.  4.  In  finishing  cards, 
more  care  must  be  used  to  keep  them  apart  in  fixing  and  washing  than 
in  finishing  paper.  5.  Wash  the  brush  well  before  sensitising  a  second 
card.  “Panak”  is  a  distinctly  novel  and  simple  idea  which  will,  doubtless, 
be  largely  welcomed. 


Wild  Life  at  Home  :  How  to  Study  and  Photograph  it. 

By  B,.  Kearton.  Witli  Photographic  Illustrations  from  Nature  Subjects  by 
C.  Kearton.  Londjn:  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited. 

The  enthusiasm  which  Messrs.  Kearton  bring  to  bear  in  their  photo¬ 
graphic  studies  of  animated  nature  is  of  the  Napoleonic  kind,  that  is  to 
Eay,  paraphrasing  a  remark  of  the  great  Corsican  about  courage,  it  is 
four-o’clock-in-the  morning  enthusiasm.  No  hour  is  too  early  at  which 
to  rise,  no  distance  too  great  to  travel,  no  discomfort  too  acute  for  these 
undaunted  gentlemen  if,  by  the  self-denial,  they  can  secure  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  some  rare  bird  or  other.  The  book  before  us  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  we  have  read  it  teems  with  instances  of  remarkable  ingenuity 
and  cunning  on  the  part  of  the  authors  exercised  in  pursuit  of  their  prey. 
Messrs.  Kearton  are  obviously  very  painstaking  natural-history  observers. 
Simple  directions  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  photographers 
anxious  to  take  up  a  branch  of  work  in  which  the  authors  have  been  so 
conspicuously  successful,  and  reproductions  of  over  a  hundred  photo¬ 
graphs  of  birds,  insects,  &c.  are  interspersed  throughout  the  text,  which 
is  a  sympathetically  written  account  of  how  Messrs.  Kearton  go  to  work 
in  photographing  the  wild  life  of  these  islands  Above  all,  the  book  is 
a  splendid  example  of  the  wisdom  of  specialists  photography,  for, 
unless  the  authors  had  vowed  themselves  to  the  one  idea  of  photograph¬ 
ing  difficult  nature  subjects,  they  could  have  not  have  obtained  the  really 
wonderful  results  shown  in  the  book.  A  combination  of  very  rare 
qualities  indeed  must  have  been  forced  into  service  to  secure,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  photograph  of  a  lark  feeding  her  young  in  the  middle  of  a 
field  ;  and  this  is  only  one  of  many  equally  remarkable  results.  We 
can  cordially  recommend  the  volume  to  all  photographers.  It  would 
make  a  capital  gift  book  fcr  Christmas  or  the  New  l^ear. 


Catalogues  Received. 

S.  H.  Fry,  12,  South  Villa?,  Camden-square,  N.W. 

The  feature  of  Mr.  Fry’s  business  is  that  he  confines  it  to  tl.e  trtde — 
professional  photographers  and  recognised  photographic  de  ders. 
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According  to  his  list,  Mr.  Fry  undertakes  the  reproduction  of  photographs 
in  carbon,  bromide,  and  platinum ;  finishing ;  painting ;  lantern-slide 
making ;  negative  work  ;  and  enlarging  generally.  Mr.  Fry  has  built  up 
a  great  reputation  among  the  trade  for  rapidly  turning  out  high-class 
results,  and  the  specimens  of  his  work  which  illustrate  his  list  are  in 
all  respects  admirable.  Accompanying  the  list  is  a  useful  little  almanac 
on  card,  embellished  with  a  charming  little  bromide  study  of  horses. 

Morgan  &  Kidd,  Richmond,  Surrey,  S.W. 

In  their  new  trade  catalogue,  which  extends  to  over  40  pages,  Messrs. 
Morgan  &  Kidd  sectionise  their  specialities.  No.  1  relates  to  bromide 
papers,  opals,  dry  plates,  &c.  No.  2  to  enlarging  and  printing  in  bromide, 
carbon,  and  platinum;  finishing;  painting;  mounts  and  frames,  &c.  No.  3 
to  ceramic  enamels,  an  important  feature  of  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd’s 
business ;  and  Section  4  to  half-tone  and  collotype.  The  catalogue 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  professional  photographer.  ^ 

- ♦ - 

ilrtuS  anti  Rates. 


Photographic  Clijb. — Wednesday  evening,  December  14,  at  eight  o’clock, 
Members’  Open  Night. 

The  wholesale  agents  of  the  Minisini  Magnes’um  Lamp,  which  we  noticed 
last  week  are,  the  London  &  Blackfriars  Photographic  Supply  Co.,  134, 
Borough,  S.E. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Earl  of  Crawford  (President  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society),  who  has  left  to  spend  the  winter  abroad,  has  taken  with  him 
one  of  Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.’s  Telia  film  cameras  and  a  large  supply  of 
Telia  films. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.— Ordinary  Meeting,  Tueslay,  December  13, 
at  eight  p.m. ,  at  12,  Hanover-squars,  W.  “An  Opacity  Balance,”  by  Chapman 
Jones;  “On  the  Causes  of  Discrepancies  in  Opacity  Measurements,”  by 
Chapman  Jones. 

The  Warwick  Dry  Plate  Company,  Warwick,  write:  “  Will  you  kindly  note 
that  we  have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  withhold  the  first  prize  in  our 
monthly  competition,  awarded  to  Miss  Janet  Reid,  of  Redhill,  Surrey,  in 
accordance  with  condition  5  on  entry  form,  the  negative  having  become  bioken 
in  transit  to  us.  We  should  like  to  call  your  readers’  attention  to  this,  that 
future  prize-winners  may  be  carnful  to  pack  the  negatives  securely.” 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Phillips,  of  19,  St.  Edward  street,  Leek,  writes:  “I  enclose 
you  a  list  of  lenses  stolen  from  my  studio  on  Wednesday  last,  November  30, 
and  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  kindly  insert  same  in  your  next  issue. 
Information  respecting  above  would  be  gladly  received  by  myself  or 
Superintendent  Preto  i,  Leek:  Voigtlander  5a  portrait  euryscope  (one 
screw  missing  from  rackwork)  ;  15x12  Wray  R.  R.  lens,  No.  7313,  iris 
diaphragms  ;  three-inch  Talbot  and  Earner  ‘Mertal,’  time  and  instantaneous 
shutter  to  fit  above  ;  15  x  12  Ross  orthographic  lens  ;  5  x  4  Optimus  R.R.” 

Employers’  Liability.  —  At  the  Law  Institute,  Leeds,  on  the  1st  insf.,  Mr. 
T.  P.  Perks,  barrister,  who  has  been  appointed  arbitrator  under  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act,  had  before  him  a  claim  for  damages  by  Charles 
Whiteley,  junr.,  a  cabinet-maker’s  apprentice,  the  respondents  being  Messrs. 
Watkinson  &  Co.,  photographic-instrument  makers  of  Carlton  Works,  Leeds. 
It  appeared  that  the  claim  arose  out  of  an  accident  Hat  occurred  on  July  15 
last.  As  Wfiiteley  was  passing  close  to  a  circular  saw,  his  right  hand  was 
caught  by  the  teeth,  and  he  received  iujuries,  which  necessitated  the 
amputation  of  all  his  fingers  on  that  hand.  The  respondents  admitted  their 
liability,  and  offered  to  pay  14s.  3 d.  per  week  from  July  29,  a  week  after  the 
accident.  That  having1  been  accepted,  the  only  qmstion  remaining  was  one 
of  costs,  to  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  to  be  entitled.  The  first  tangible  offer 
haviDg  been  received  from  the  respondents  was  not  made  until  September  3, 
and  that  was  on  the  basis  of  6d.  per  hour.  The  offer  now  accepted  was 
reckoned  on  the  hasis  of  per  hour.  Mr.  Simpson,  on  behalf  of  the 
respondents,  argued  that  the  admission  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
I  respondents  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  coming  into  Court.  The  arbitrator 
|  was  not  s  .tisfied  with  the  declared  admission  of  liability,  and  failed  to  see  the 
non-necessity  of  the  application,  therefore  he  awarded  costs  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  Hastings  Photographic  Exhibition. — The  President  of  the  Hastings 
|  and  St.  Leonards  Photographic  Society  (Dr.  G.  G.  Gray)  announced,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society,  that  a  Photographic  Exhibition  would  be  held  in 
February,  and  that  the  following  classes  had  been  arranged  :— A,  Champion, 
for  photographs  of  any  kind  that  have  already  g  fined  an  award;  B,  Landscape, 
with  or  without  figure,  or  seascape  ;  C,  Figure  Studies,  general  or  portraits  ;  D, 
Architecture  ;  E,  Hand-camera  photographs  ;  F,  Lantern  Slides  (set  of  six 
slide s) ;  G,  Scientific,  Stereographs,  &c.  ;  H,  Members’  Class,  confined  to 
members  of  the  Society.  The  Judges  will  have  power  to  award  the  following 
medals  in  the  above  classes  :  Class  A,  one  gold  and  one  silver  ;  in  the  other 
classes,  one  silver  and  one  bronze  in  each  class.  Mr.  Wilson  Noble  and 
Viscount  Maitland  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Judges.  In  connexion 
with  the  Exhibition,  the  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Borough  Association  are 
offering  prizes  of  from  five  guineas  downwards  tor  (1)  lantern  slides  in  sets  ot 
twelve;  and  (2)  photographs  of  art  sketches.  These  are  to  be  illustrative  of 
j  the  neighbourhood  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards,  and  it  is  intended  that  the 
l  photographs  and  sketches  shall  be  used  lor  illustrating  local  post  cards,  by 
means  of  which  the  attractions  of  the  borough  and  surrounding  may  be 
advertised.  Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  A. 
Brooker,  Exhibition  Secretary,  21a,  Weilington-place,  Hastings. 


Pirates  in  Art. — At  Newcastle  on  December  1,  a  number  of  summonses 
were  returned  against  Solomon  Levene,  who  was  charged  with  having  infr'nged 
the  copyright  of  several  well-known  pictures.  The  information  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Francis  Euston  Field  on  behalf  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  (Limited)  and 
others.  In  the  first  summons  it  was  alleged  that  the  defendant,  not  being  then 
the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  in  a  picture  entitled  First  Words  of  Love,  and 
without  the  consent,  uulawtully  did  copy  and  multiply  for  sale  the  copyright 
painting  by  means  of  photographic  productions  thereof.  In  other  summonses 
he  was  accused  of  having  similarly  reproduced  Wedded,  Peacemaker ,  and 
Forgiven.  According  to  the  prosecution,  Levene  had  for  many  years  carried 
on  this  class  of  business,  and  h?.d  guilty  knowledge  of  the  class  of  trade  he 
was  engaged  in.  When  a  gentleman  painted  a  picture  which  happened  to  be 
successful,  it  was  unjust  and  unfaii  that  this  work  should  be  pirated  and  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  t.the  of  its  value,  snd  that  copyrights  selling  from  one  guinea  up  to 
ten  guineas  should  be  sold  for  two  shillings.  After  hearing  the  evidence,  part 
of  which  was  that  prisoner  had  told  purchasers  to  be  careful,  as  he  printed 
these  copyright  pictures  on  the  sly,  Mr.  Parsons,  for  the  defence,  submitted 
that  in  the  four  different  summonses  there  was  no  rrliable  evidence  that,  on 
November  8,  the  defendant  had  copied  and  multiplied  these  pictures.  Doubt¬ 
less,  Levene  had  dealt  in  these  pictures  ;  but,  warned  by  prosecutions  two 
years  ago,  he  had  given  over  that  business  altogether.  All  he  was  guilty  of 
was  the  technical  offence  of  dispo  iug  of  the  pictures.  The  magistrates  dis¬ 
missed  the  charges  of  multiplying  the  pictures,  but  convicted  the  defendant 
of  having  sold  imitations  of  copyrights,  and  fined  him  5 1  in  cash  in  each  of 
the  four  cases,  with  special  costs  of  ten  guineas,  and  the  Court  costs  spread 
over  the  four  cases.  In  default  he  was  ordered  fourteen  days’  imprisonment 
in  each  case. 

Clergyman  and  Camera. — In  the  City  of  London  Court,  on  Tuesday,  before 
Mr.  G.  Pitt-Lewis,  Q.C.,  Deputy  Judge,  an  action  was  brought  by  the  Rev. 
Thomae  J.  Price,  6  Brank-villas,  Gravesend,  against  the  City  Sale  and 
Exchange,  photographic  dealers,  6  Lime-street,  E.C  ,  who  sought  to  recover 
from  them  the  return  of  a  quarter-plate  camera  or  its  value,  12 1.  The  plaintiff 
said  that  on  October  6  he  took  to  the  defendants  a  quarter-plate  camera  which 
he  had  only  purchased  of  them  five  months  before.  He  asked  them  what 
allowance  they  would  make  if  he  purchased  a  half-plate  camera  of  the  sime 
quality.  At  first  they  were  not  willing  to  grant  him  what  he  thought  was  a 
fair  price,  seeing  that  they  would  be  making  a  double  profit  out  of  the 
transaction  ;  and.  he  had  not  rece.ved  from  them  the  terms  which  he  thought 
he  was  entitled  to,  seeing  that  he  was  an  old  customer  of  theirs  (for  there  had 
been  many  previous  transactions  between  them).  As  they  could  not  come  to 
terms,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  leave  his  camera  with  the  defendants  until 
some  subsequent  period,  when  he  would  call  for  it.  Later  on,  when  he  called 
for  his  camera,  they  would  not  let  him  have  it. — The  defendants’  solicitor  told 
the  Court  that  they  agreed  to  allow  the  plaintiff  71.  10s.  for  his  camera,  and 
when  he  called  he  purchased  a  half- plate  camera.  They  had  not  the  goods  in 
stock  which  he  required,  and  they  told  him  they  would  procure  them.  When 
the  plaintiff  called  again,  they  told  him  they  had  obtained  the  goods  which 
ha  had  ordered  ;  but  then  he  said  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  he  asked  to 
have  his  quarDr-plate  camera  returned.  Th's,  of  course,  the  defendants  would 
not  do. — fihe  plaintiff  told  the  Judge  that  considering  that  he  was  an  old 
customer  he  thought  the  defendants  ought  t)  have  allowed  him  the  full  price 
of  the  camera,  as  he  had  only  had  it  five  months. — The  Deputy  Judge  said 
that  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  at  all  reasonable.  The  camera  was  second¬ 
hand,  and  the  defendants  could  not  be  expected  to  take  it  back  on  the  same 
terms  as  they  sold  it. —  Hhe  plaintiff  said  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  had  not 
ordered  a  half  plate  camera  when  he  called.  The  defendants  had  not  even  a 
half-plate  cameia  in  the  place ;  aud  he  would  not  think  ot  buying  an  article 
without  seeing  it. — The  Deputy  Judge  said  it  s:emed  to  him  to  be  a  case 
requiring  a  little  concession  on  both  sides. — The  plaintiff  replied  that  he  would 
not  concede  anything.  They  had  treated  him  badly,  and  the  half-plate 
camera  was  of  no  use  to  him  no  v.  The  defendants’  manager  and  chief  clerk 
were  called,  and  they  said  they  remembered  the  plaintiff  calling  and  o:d-ring 
a  half-plate  camera.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  gave  a  definite  order,  and 
after  Yards  changed  his  mind. — The  plaintiff,  in  reply,  said  there  was  not  a 
concl  ded  bargain  entered  into. — The  Deputy  J  udge  said  he  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  an  order  given  as  deposed  to  by  the  defendants  The  plaintiff 
should  not  have  brought  his  aciim.  There  must,  therefore,  bejulgment  for 
the  defendants,  with  costs. 

A  Photographer  Non-suited.— At  the  Liverpool  Assizes,  on  November  30, 
before  Mr.  Justice  B  gham  and  a  special  jury,  Ch  tries  Scholl,  photographer, 
of  Liverpool,  sued  the  New  Brighton  Tower  and  Recreation  Company  to 
recover  damages  for  alleged  breach  of  contract.  Mr.  Pickfo.d,  Q.C. ,  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiff,  stated  that  the  plaintiff  had  brought  this  action  in  consequ  nee 
of  the  damage  he  ha  l  sustained,  owing  to  a  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of 
fhe  defendant  company,  in  not  giving  him  a  properly  fitted-up  stall  in  the  New 
Brighton  Tower,  as  they  had  agreed  to  do,  tor  the  purpose  of  his  photographic 
business,  and  in  not  giving  lrm  a  continuous  supply  of  electric  light.,  which 
was  necessary  in  hii  studio.  The  directors  of  the  Company  told  plaintiff  that 
the  stall  in  the  New  Brighton  Tower  would  be  ready  by  Whit  Monday  last, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  taken  it.  He  also  expected  to  have  a  constant 
supply  of  electric  light.  The  front  part  of  the  stall  was  to  be  used  as  a 
bazaar,  and  the  back  part  as  a  studio.  When  Whit  Monday  arrived  the  work¬ 
men  were  still  about  the  building,  and  the  scaffolding  had  not  been  taken 
down,  but  the  Tower  grounds  were  open  to  the  public.  The  plaint  ff  had 
fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract,  by  fitting  up  the  stall  and  putting  his  goods 
tlmre,  but  at  first  he  got  no  e'ectric  light,  an  1  he  did  not  get  a  contiuuocs 
supply  until  August.  The  result  was,  that  the  money  spent  ou  the  stock,  <fcc., 
was  practically  thrown  away.  The  plaintiff's  takiugs,  from  the  opening  until 
August  9,  only  amounted  to  about  'SSI  ,  whereas  he  had  spent  something  like 
2232.  One  hundred  aud  seventy-three  pounds  were  spent  in  photographic 
apparatus  and  fancy  articles,  and  he  paid  531.  in  wages.  He  was  about  1807. 
out  of  pocket  by  the  transaction.  If  every drug  hid  been  ready  as  promised, 
instead  of  his  making  a  loss,  he  would  have  ma  le  a  substantial  profit.  He 
estimated  that  in  the  "photographic  studio  he  would  have  taken  2  57.  per  week, 
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of  which  fifty  p>r  cent,  would  have  b  en  profit,  and  in  the  bazaar  about  12Z. 
per  week,  of  which  some  thirty  per  cent,  would  have  been  profit.  His  profit 
would  have  amounted  to  something  like  292Z  ,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the 
180Z.  he  had  lost  by  the  transaction,  constituted  his  present  claim.  After 
Emile  Scholl,  son  of  the  plaintiff,  had  given  evidence,  his  Lordship  asked 
Mr.  Pickford  if  he  could  not  reduce  his  extraordinary  claim.  The  plaintiff 
was  claiming  nearly  500 Z.  damages,  for  a  short  time,  and  in  a  place  the  rental 
of  which  was  40Z.  per  month.  Mr.  Pickford  said  the  profit  put  down  was  an 
estimate,  but  the  other  items  of  the  claim  were  all  set  out  in  figures.  His 
Lordship  :  Then  we  will  carefully  inquire  into  them.  His  Lordship  then 
proceeded  to  go  through  the  items,  and  questioned  the  plaintiffs  son  closely 
upon  the  accuracy  of  them,  and  as  to  why  allowances  had  not  been  made  for 
the  goods  still  in  existence.  His  Lordship  remarked  that  some  of  the  items 
should  not  have  been  put  into  the  list  at  all.  Mr.  Pickford  agreed  that  one 
item  should  not  have  been  inserted,  and  said  he  would  yet  do  what  he  had 
intended  to  <'o,  and  a^k  the  witness  further  questions.  His  Lordship  :  Oh 
yes  ;  you  shall  re-exan.me  him.  I  am  cross-examining  him.  Mr.  Pickford  : 
And  one  question  will  be  as  to  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  goods  still 
in  plaintiff’s  possession.  Witness  was  then  questioned  by  Mr.  Pickford,  at 
some  length,  with  a  view  to  showing  that  plaintiff,  in  his  Liverpool  shop,  could 
not  dispose  of  the  goods  he  still  had,  as  they  were  bought  specially  for  the 
stall  at  the  Tower.  Witness,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Horridge,  who  appeared  for  the 
defendant  corny  any,  stated  that  plain'  iff  wrote  to  the  defendants,  suggesting 
that  they  should  let  him  the  same  stall  for  next  season,  at  the  same  rent,  and 
make  him  an  allowance  of  20Z.  for  the  loss  alleged  to  have  been  sustain  d 
during  the  past  season.  The  secretary  to  the  Comp  my  wrote  in  reply,  that  if 
any  inconvenience  had  been  sustained,  it  was  owing  to  plaintiff’s  defective 
lamps,  and  not  to  the  want  of  electrical  energy.  Ernest  Johnson,  engineer  to 
the  Wallsall  Electrical  Company,  said  the  lamps  he  erected  at  the  plaintiff’s 
stall  were  capable  of  receiving  110  volts,  but  the  current  supplied  was  tor 
strong,  the  result  beiDg  that  the  fuses  burnt.  The  wires  were  afterwards 
strengthened,  but  they  were  not  effective,  owing  to  the  dampne-s  of  the  place. 
The  plaintiff  and  his  assistants  gave  evidence  as  to  the  dampness  of  the  place 
and  the  unfinished  state  of  the  premises  on  Whit  Monday.  In  reply  to  his 
Lordship,  Mr.  Pickford  said  he  was  relying  not  on  the  tenancy  contract,  but 
on  a  collateral  agreement.  Mr.  Horridge,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
company,  submitted  that  this  was  a  ca;e  in  which  the  plaintiff  bad  made  as 
much  as  po  sible  out  of  his  stall  at  the  Tower,  and  then  brought  an  action 
against  the  company.  He  saw  and  knew  that  he  was  going  into  an  un¬ 
completed  building,  and  it  was  at  his  own  request  that  plaster  was  used  at  his 
stall,  and  that  concrete  was  utilised.  Naturally  plastering  would  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  dampness  at  first.  The  truth  was  that  he  took  an  unsuitable 
place  in  which  to  carry  on  his  business,  and  he  was  obliged  to  use  as  a  studio 
a  room  that  at  other  stalls  was  u-ed  as  a  store  room.  He  contended  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  cause  of  action,  that  the  claim  was  outside  the  written  agree¬ 
ment,  with  the  exception  of  the  electric  light.  With  regard  to  the  electric 
light,  the  defendant  company  would  prove  that  it  was  in,  on  Whit  Monday, 
by  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  quite  light.  When  first  the  am 
lamps  the  plaintiff  used  wire  connec'ed,  the  fuses  burnt,  because  th-y  were 
not  suitable,  being  lamps  *or  110  volts  ;  whereas  the  force  at  the  Tower,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  plaint  ff,  was  220  volts.  Counsel  also  submitted  that 
the  damages  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  were  excessive  and  over-estimated. 
John  Ashley,  cl  rk  of  works  at  the  Tower,  stated  that  on  Whit  Monday  ’he 
place  was  comi  leted  sufficiently  for  the  plaintiff  to  use  his  stall.  The 
plastering  of  the  stall  was  done  at  the  plaint  ff’s  own  request.  Ernest 
E.  Bartlett,  electrical  ergineer  at  the  Tower,  stated  that  the  electric  light  was 
available  at  five  o’clock  on  Whit  Monday,  and  plaintiff  male  no  complaint 
about  the  light  until  the  end  of  that  week.  His  Lordship  having  summed  up, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  and  judgment  was  given 
accrdingly.  On  the  application  of  defendants’  counsel,  the  Court  mide  an 
order  that  the  money  paid  into  Court  should  be  returned  to  the  defendants. 

- — «. - 

patent  Jlrtu.g. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  November  21 
and  November  28,  1898  :  — 

Stands. — No.  24,517.  “Improvements  relating  to  Photographic  Camera 
Stands.”  M.  Van  Praagh. 

Cameras. — No.  24,567.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  Com¬ 
municated  by  J.  G.  Siegrist,  called  G.  Sigriste.  Complete  specification. 
J.  C.  Fell. 

Cameras. — No.  24,715.  “Improvements  in  and  connected  with  Cameras.” 
R.  Ballantine  and  M.  Ballantine. 

Lenses — No.  24,743.  “Improvements  in  Bifocal  Spectacles  and  Lenses.” 
W.  E.  Debenham. 

Negatives. — No.  24,750.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the  Production 

of  Phot' gra,  hie  Negatives.”  Complete  specification.  O.  Moh  and 
A.  Hesekiel. 

Cam eras. — No.  24  753.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Magazine 

Cameras.”  Communicated  by  P.  F.  E.  Laux.  A.  J.  Boult. 
Film-changing. — No.  24,857.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  ‘Daylight’ 

or  other  Changing  of  Packages  of  Photographic  Cut  Films  or  other 
Sensitive  Surfaces  arranged  as  a  Pack  and  Apparatus  therefor.”  A.  L. 
Adams. 

Optical  Projection.— No.  24  946.  “  Improvements  in  Optical  Projection 

Apparatus.”  Communicated  by  H.  O.  Foersterling.  J.  G.  Lorrain. 
View-finders.  —  No.  24  991.  “  Impro\ements  in  Optical  Appliances 

Applicable  as  a  View-finder  or  for  Other  Purposes.”  W.  Mallet,  W. 
Watson,  C.  W.  Beevor,  and  A.  L.  Adams. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


December. 

Name  of  Society. 

12 . 

12 . 

12 . 

12 . 

12 . 

12 . 

Society  of  Arts . 

13 . 

Hackney . 

13 . 

13 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

13 . 

14 . 

Bolton  Mutual  Photo.  Society  . 

14 . 

14 . 

14 . 

14 . 

Photographic  olub . 

14 . 

15 . 

Ashton-under-Lyne . 

15 . 

Bolton  Mutual  Photo.  Society  . 

15 . 

15 . 

15 . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

15 . 

is. 

15 . 

16 . 

16 . 

16 . 

Subject. 


(■  Photographic  Printing  Processes,  ttuir 
•<  Comparative  Merits  f*r  Special  W.  rk, 
I  A.  Hoisey  Hinton. 

/Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides:  Hamp- 
\  shire. 

Extra  Lantern  Night, 

Technical  and  Nomination  Meeting. 
E'hibition  of  Members’  Lantern  Slid  s. 
Acetg  ene.  Professor  Vivian  B  Lewes. 

A  Week  with  Cycle  and  Camera.  Dr. 
Roland  Smith. 

Practical  Notts  on  Outdoor  Work  with 
the  Camtru.  Rev.  A.  H.  Blake. 

An  Opacity  Balance  and  On  the  Causes 
of  Discrepancies  in  Opacity  Measure¬ 
ments.  Chapman  Jones. 

Prize  slides. 

All  about  Animals.  Q-ambier  Bolton. 
/Thirty-seventh  Public  Lante.  n  Show: 
j  A  trip  to  India.  H.  Keatley  Moore. 
E  <hibition  of  Members’  Lantern  Slides. 
Smoking  Concert. 

Members’  Open  Night. 

J  Commercial  Edited  ion.  Sir  Albert 
1  Rollit,  LL.D.,  M  P. 

Meeting  for  Conversation,  &c. 

Lecture.  Royal  Photographic  Society. 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  K.C. B.,F.R  8.,&c. 
Lecture:  Architectural  Photography. 
(From  Cornwall  to  Canterbury.  Dr. 
\  Llewn  Morgan. 

Novitas  Stripping  Film.  Otto  Scholz  g. 
Annutl  Dinner. 

Lantern  Evening:  Slides  by  Members. 
Club  House  Dinner. 

j  Discussion  as  to  Issue  of  a  Scientific 
(  Port  olio 

Members’  Lantern  Night. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Decfmber  1,— Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Townesnd,  F.I.C  ,  F.C.S.,  read  a  paper  on 

Phosphorescence  in  relation  to  Photography.  [See  p.  790.] 

In  the  course  of  the  paper  the  phosphorescence  of  different  substances  induced! 
by  exposure  to  the  light  of  a  magnesium-ribbon  lamp  was  shown  to  the  meeting. 
Phosphorescence,  it  was  exp  ained,  was  practically  the  same  thing  as  fluor¬ 
escence.  The  terms  were  used  rather  loosely,  the  latter  at  one  time  being 
applied  to  such  bodies  which  were  only  pho-phorescent  for  a  very  short  spice 
of  time.  Becquerel’s  phosphoroscope  gave  one  the  power  to  observe  that  very 
many  bodies  which  did  not  appear  phosphorescent  in  the  ordinary  way,  owii  g 
to  their  short  duration,  produced  this  phenomenon.  Dr.  Russell,  it  was  fur¬ 
ther  stated,  had  noted  a  curious  eff-  ct  of  uranium  salts  on  a  photographic  plate, 
finding  that,  even  afttr  a  two  years’  tojourn  in  the  dark,  the  salts  exercised  an 
influence  upon  the  sensit.ve  compound.  Mr.  Townsend  observed  that  it  was 
remarkable  whence  the  uranium  could  get  the  ene  gy  required  to  sustain 
phosphorescence  for  so  lorig  a  lime,  although,  of  course,  for  all  that,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  reason  why,  if  this  action  would  continue  for  two  or  three 
months,  it  should  not  go  on  for  two  or  more  years. 

Mr.  Philip  Everitt  believed  that  collodion  was  not  a  phosphorescent  body. 
This  fact  might  go  to  explain  the  greater  rapidity  of  a  gelatine  plate  (gelatine- 
heii  g  phosphorescent)  compared  with  a  collodion  plate.  At  any  rate,  such  a 
possibility  had  been  the  subject  of  remark  before.  Th  re  was  another  point, 
looked  at  from  an  outside  point  of  view,  as  he  could  only  lo.k  from,  namely, 
that  if  phosphoresc  nee  was  due  to  the  action  of  light  and  was  really  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  act  on  of  light,  and  was  light  given  off  by  some  body,  the  gelatine  of 
the  plate,  for  example,  how- was  it  that  gelatine  dry  plates  retained  their  de¬ 
velopable  power  after  a  cons  derable  number  of  years,  and  apparently  without 
diminution  of  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Townsend  would  explain  that,  by  suggesting  that  the  phosphorescence- 
of  the  gelatine  was  gradually  taken  up  by  the  silver  bromide  and  converted 
into  chemical  action.  Thus,  instead  of  phosphorescence,  a  definite  change  of 
the  silver  breuide  would  occur,  to  which  the  latent  image  would  be  due.  As¬ 
suming  the  correctness  of  this  view,  the  plate  should  keep  almost  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Everitt  thought  it  would  be  interes  iDg  to  ascertain  whether  a  portion 
of  gelatine,  boiled  to  the  same  extent  as  for  plate  making,  but  without  the 
admixture  of  silver  bronr.de,  would  retain  its  fluorescence  longer  than  gela¬ 
tine  similarly  treated,  but  in  the  presence  of  silver  bromide — in  fact,  a  dry- 
plate. 

Mr.  Townsend  further  remarked  that  Professor  Dewar  had  shown  that  the 
duration  of  the  phosphorescent  action  of  gelatine  was  at  least  as  much  as  five- 
or  six  minutes,  following  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  arc  lamp. 

Mr.  R.  Beckett  said  it  had  come  to  this,  that,  accepting  the  theory 
propounded  to  them,  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  a  given  exposure  too' 
soon  and  get  the  effects  of  under-exposure,  whereas  by  keeping  the  plate  for  a 
lmger  time  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  the  maximum  result  of  the 
exposure  by  continuing  action. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  yet  another  question,  namely,  that  if  the 
image  owed  its  origin  in  part  to  phosphorescent  influences  of  the  gelatine,  then 
one  should  get  a  quicker  plate  by  increasing  the  volume  of  the  gelatine  upon 
the  plate,  seeing  that  the  amount  Of  phosphorescence  would  be  increased  in 
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the  same  proportion.  .  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  whether  thick  plates 
were  quicker  than  thin  plates.  He  also  suggested  an  experiment  to  decide 
whether  a  sheet  of  gelatine  exposed  to  light,  and  then  placed  in  contact  with  a 
sensitive  plate,  gave  a  developable  image  as  the  result  of  phosphorescent  action. 

Mr.  Townsend  had  heard  of  an  exposed  plate  which,  enclosed  with  some 
unexposed  plates  in  a  box,  had  imparted  its  image  to  the  other  plates  in 
varying  degree. 

Mr.  Banks  considered  it  improbable,  however,  that,  if  phosphorescence 
effected  bromide  of  silver,  dry-plate  makers  would  have  remained  ignorant  of 
such  an  action  ;  they  would  have  seen  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  gelatine 
from  the  luht,  but  no  such  precautions  were  taken.  As  the  Chairman 
suggested,  the  high  temperatui  e  of  the  cooking  might  get  rid  of  the  powers 
>f  phosphorescing,  but  then  again,  with  the  ammonia  process  of  plate-making, 
t  made  no  difference  whether  the  gelatine  were  worked  in  the  light  or  in  the 
iark. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

November  30,— Mr.  Hans  Muller  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Strktton  stated  that,  when  recently  sorting  a  lot  of  old  nega¬ 
tives,  he  discovered  that  all  those  which  had  been  developed  with  metol,  three 
rears  ago,  were  crape-marked  all  over.  The  markings  were  similar  to  those 
vhich  appear  sometimes  upon  negatives  treated  with  alum,  bnt  no  alum  was 
ised  in  the  case  of  the  negatives  referred  to,  and  it  looked  very  much  like  a 
:ontraction  of  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Plank  gave  a  lantern  show  of  photographs  in  the  district  of 
jynton  and  Lynmouth,  accompanied  by  some  short  descriptive  notes,  in  which 
he  fear  that  the  natural  beauty  of  this  part  of  England  was  in  danger  of 
lesecration,  at  no  distant  date,  at  the  hands  of  railway  companies  and  builders 
f  model  dwellings,  seemed  to  be  a  very  serious  one  with  the  lecturer.  The 
lides  were  much  appreciated  by  the  meeting,  which  afterwards  had  an 
pportunity  of  seeing  a  collection  got  together  by  Mr.  Graystone  Bird,  like- 
vise  typical  of  North  Devon  scenery.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Plank  closed 
he  business  of  the  meeting. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society.—  November  29,  Mr.  William  Rawlings 
residing,— Matters  relating  to  the  Exhibition  were  dealt  with,  and  the 
aembers  were  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  show.  Mr.  Hudson  drew 
ttention  to  a  developing  formula  in  one  of  the  photographic  journals.  It  was 
scommended  as  very  effective  for  getting  detail  in  under-exposures,  and 
insisted  of  a  mixture  of  pyro  and  amidol.  In  reference  to  this,  Mr. 
1.  Beckett  said  that  an  amidol  developer  following  one  of  pyro  was  very  good 
>r  under-exposure.  The  plate  should  be  well  washed  after  removing  from  the 
yro  developer  and  before  putting  into  the  amidol  solution.  Mr.  E.  T.  Co  umbes 
sen  gave  an  account  of  a  cycling  trip  to  the  West  of  England,  illustrated  by  a 
umber  of  lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  during  the  tour. 

Kingston- on  Thames  and  District  Photographic  Society.— November  30, 
Ir.  W.  Montagu  Robertson  (Vice-President)  in  tt.e  chair. — A  lecture  on 
Practical  Points  in  Exposure,  Development,  and  Printing 
ras  read.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  East  drew  the  attention  of  the 
leeting  to  a  rather  remarkable  discovery  he  had  made,  quite  accidentally, 
hereby  he ,  has  bten  able  to  produce  perfect  slides  and  enlargements  from 
egatives  that  have  been  inadvertently  scratched— negatives  which,  in  the 
idinary  course  of  procedure,  would  have  been  relegated  to  the  dust- bin. 
Ir.  East  found  that,  by  rubbing  a  little  vaseline  into  the  scratch  before 
rinting,  no  trace  of  the  damage  is  discernible  in  the  reselling  positive.  He 
lowed  examples  on  the  screen  made  from  a  badly  scratched  negative  before 
ud  after  treatment.  In  the  first  the  evil  effects  of  the  damaged  film  were 
lUlytoo  apparent,  but  in  the  second  slide  there  was  abs  lutely  nothing  to 
rggest  that  anything  had  been  amiss.  This  little  dodge  proved  equally 
iccessful  with  paper  enlargements.  In  a  negative  of  a  country  view  the  film 
ad  been  scratched  right  across  a  clump  of  trees  in  the  middle  distance, 

'  lowing  as  a  black  line  in  the  enlargement  ;  but,  by  the  use  of  vaseline,  this 
ark  was  entirely  absent  in  the  subsequent  picture,  its  place  being  taken,  in 
)me  unaccountable  manner,  by  the  lost  detail. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — Technical  Meeting,  Novem- 
■r  23,  Mr.  A.  H.  Lisett  in  the  chair.— Mr.  E.  R.  Mattoi  ks  read  a  letter  from 
leading  German  Photographic  Society,  inviting  the  North  Middlesex  to  cou- 
ibute  to  their  Exhibition.  Mr.  Taylor  passed  round  a  bottle  containing 
(.rbide  of  calcium  for  members  to  examine.  Mr.  A.  G.  Lawson  showed  a 
ogative  with  a  large  dark  patch  with  an  opaque  spot  in  the  centre  of  it, 
light  in  the  foreground.  It  was  taken  in  a  hand  camera  with  a  single  lens, 
'id  pointed  towards  the  sun,  the  image  of  which  could  be  discerned  in  the 
y.  The  opinion  was  that  it  was  a  case  of  flare  spot ;  but  how  the  apparent 
;cond  image  of  the  sun  made  its  appearance  in  the  view  was  not  satisfactorily 
plained.  A  member  called  attention  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Drinkwater  in 
ie  British  Journal  of  Photography  a  week  or  two  back  on  developing 
rtially  printed  P  O.P.,  and  said  one  formula  seemed  to  give  good  results, 
lich  was  :  Pyro,  3  grains,  to  6  ounces  of  water,  with  10  minims  of  1  gr.-in  to 
nee  solutioc  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  printing  could  be  done  by 
landescent  gaslight.  He  also  said  it  had  been  suggested  that,  by  adding 
jine  to  the  bichromate  solution  in  sensitising  carbon  tissue,  it  enabled 
intiug  to  be  done  in  weak  and  yellow  light ;  in  fact,  it  orthochromatised  the 
sue.  He  then  described  a  case  in  which  he  had  wanted  a  print  from  a 
gative  in  carbon  quickly.  The  negative  was  treated  with  methylated  spirit 
d  dried  in  a  hot  cupboard,  and  exposed  with  the  tissue  to  incandescent 
■light  for  about  two  hours.  On  trying  to  develop,  he  found  it  impossible 
make  the  tissue  adhere  properly  to  the  support,  and  no  image  could  1  e 
mloped,  even  on  boiling  it.  The  tissue  had  given  good  prints  only  a  little 
j  ile  previously.)  Mr.  Mummery  said  heat  had  an  effect  on  carbon  tissue, 

( 1  nerhaps  that  was  the  cause.  Mr.  Cox  was  asked  how  he  got  such  excellent 
ults  in  his  pi  ints  by  the  gum-bichromate  process.  He  said  he  followed  the 
olished  formulae :  Vegetable  black,  forty  per  cent,  gum  arable,  and 


saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  spread  on  the  paper ;  that  which 
he  had  used  was  of  French  make.  He  did  not  use  an  actinometcr,  and  used 
simply  water  for  developing.  A  brush  was  not  recommended,  although  it 
might  be  useful  occasionally  if  parts  proved  obstinate  ;  but  great  care  had  to 
be  used,  as  the  image  was  extremely  delicate.  The  voting  on  the  prints  sent 
in  for  the  two  special  competitions  resulted  in  Mr.  A.  H.  Lisett  scoring  on 
A  Domestic  Interior  and  Mr.  Rawlins  on  liiver  with  Shipping. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.— November  30.— Mr.  Paul  Martin 
gave  a  ltcture  and  demonstration  on  the  making  of 

Lantern  Slides  by  the  Carbon  Process. 

He  said,  while  many  processes  might  be  better  suited  for  making  the  majority 
of  lantern  slides,  there  were  times  when  special  results  were  wanted— pictures 
with  all  possible  detail,  even  in  the  deepest  shadows,  and  absence  of  violent 
contrasts,  and  perhaps  only  a  hard  negative  to  work  from,  and  then  it  was  the 
carbon  process  was  to  be  relied  on.  The  making  of  the  slide  was  as  the 
making  of  a  print  by  that  process,  only  that  he  recommended,  to  save  possible 
trouble,  that  the  glass  should  receive  a  gelatine  coating  first,  making  an 
emulsion  of  \  ounce  gelatine  to  4  ounces  water,  adding  slowly  6 grains  chrome 
alum  dissolved  in  1  ounce  water,  or,  preferably,  making  the  last  a  separate 
bath.  He  showed  a  simple  whirling  contrivance  he  used,  and  next  passed 
through  the  lantern  a  great  variety  of  slides  made  with  various  tissues,  showing 
that,  while  many  were  dreamy-looking  when  on  the  screen,  as  if  from  weak 
negatives,  there  were  four  or  five  that  were  fairly  satisfactory.  The  remainder 
had  not,  he  considered,  enough  body  colour  for  lantern  purposes,  engraving 
black,  and  portrait  brown  and  purple  were,  with  red  chalk,  perhaps  the  b.st. 
He  also  advised  the  members  who  could  to  prepare  their  own  tissue. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Photographic  3ociety. — November  29. — In 
response  to  the  invitation  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Photographic  Society,  there  was  a  very  large 
audience  at  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  Brassey  Institute  on 
Tuesday  evening,  when  Mr.  A.  Brookbr  exhibited  and  explained  about  one 
hundred  photographic  slides  taken  during  a  recent  irip  to  Paris.  The  Mayor 
presided,  and  in  his  opening  remarks  said  Mr.  Brooker’s  name  was  known 
prttty  well  all  over  England.  The  Society  was  largely  indebted  to  Mr  Brooker, 
for  he  ventured  to  say  that  they  might  have  aldermea,  councillors,  or  even  the 
mayor  amor  gst  its  members,  but  they  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  ability  and 
energy  of  Mr.  Brooker.  Mr.  A.  Brooker’s  slides  were  exceedingly  fine,  and 
attracted  the  utmost  attention.  He  had  no  wri  ten  lecture,  but  briefly 
explained  the  slides  as  he  went  on. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — November  30. — The  subject  for  the  evening  was 
*  Northern  France, 

by  the  President  (Mr.  W.  J.  Warren),  with  limelight  illustrations  and  pasts] 
sketches.  Normandy  and  Brittany,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Seine, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Loire,  formed  the  country  described.  To  get  there, 
the  best  way,  or  the  least  objectionable  way  (  or  all  ways  are  bad),  is  by 
Southampton,  by  steamer  to  Havre.  While  posse  sing  several  buddings  of 
interest,  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  Havre  is  its  green  parrots.  It 
swarms  with  them,  cursing,  screaming,  and  scratching — a  perpetual  din  every¬ 
where.  Passing  on  through  Caudelis  to  Rouen  we  find  a  bu»y  and  interesting  . 
city,  a  fine  cathedral,  and  many  fine  churches.  At  St.  Omn  is  found  one  of 
the  few  churches  built  entirely  from  the  designs  of  the  origin  il  architect. 
The  Courts  of  Justice  are  very  beautiful,  but  not  at  all  French  in  their 
character  or  style.  Dreux,  another  noted  town,  is  the  burial  place  of  the 
Bourbon  fami  y,  and  necessarily  contains  many  tine  tombs  and  buildings. 
Chartres,  which  was  visited  in  turn,  has  a  cathedral  sp  re  ranking,  perhaps, 
as  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  magnificent  porches  containing  over  niue  hundred 
sculptured  figures.  The  people  are  strongly  eh  .tract  rustic  and  have  minyof 
our  Yorkshire  attributes,  not  readily  making  frien  is,  out  when  they  do  they 
are  good  friends;  and  when  they  have  a  funeral — well,  for  .-how,  a  wedding 
is  not  in  it.  Wherever  you  go  you  see  the  widow  s,  the  maiden's,  and  the 
married  woman’s  cap,  each  distinctive,  each  pronounced.  Mr.  Warren,  by 
pastel  sketches,  here  illustrated  these  types,  the  effect  in  the  simple  coloured 
chalks  being  wonderfully  effective.  Mr.  Homburg,  during  the  sketching, 
spoke  as  to  markets  held  at  various  intervals  for  the  sale  of  the  human  hair. 
By  reason  of  the  style  of  caps  worn,  the  hair  of  the  female  population  becomes 
unnecessary,  and  perhaps  a  nuisance,  so  they  cut  it  pei iodically,  and  it  18 
recognised  as  the  finest  in  the  market.  Continuing,  Mr  Warren  passed  on  to 
Falaiso,  noted  for  its  water,  which  is  so  admirably  adapted  for  tanning,  that 
Fdlaise  leather  is  famous.  It  was  here  that  the  D  ike  Robert,  from  one  of  the 
battlement  towers,  espied  a  village  girl,  Arlette,  th ■  da  ghter  ot  a  t  inner,  and 
so  struck  was  he  wilh  her  charms  that  he  m.vde  her  his  *ite  :  and  she  was  the 
mother  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Lisieux,  an  old-fas  i  »n< d  town,  is  r<  mark¬ 
able  for  its  knitting.  All  the  women  knit,  and  the  men  sit  all  day  in  the 
cafes  smoking.  Caen  has  two  magnificent  abbeys,  one  built  by  Willia  n  the 
Conqueror,  the  other  by  his  wife,  to  expiate  their  sin  ot  having  ma  lied  each 
other,  they  heir  g  cousins.  Cout.inces  has  a  good  ho  el,  a  thing  to  be 
appreciated  in  Normandy.  Bayeux,  with  it-  tap.-stri  a  el  Avruich  s,  were 
next  visited,  and  finally  a  steamer  was  taken  to  Le  Mont  St.  Michel,  t  highly 
interesting  and  descriptive  account  of  which  was  given. 

Oxford  Camera  Club.— November  28,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Underhill.— The  negatives  which  had  been  sent  in  for  the 
Developing  Competition 

Were  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  Mr.  Cadet t  s  re  ri  was  read.  b  * 
petitors  had  been  supplied  with  Cadett  ordinary  pi.  ea  w  ich  h  d  •  en  ex¬ 
posed  on  a  transparency  for  eight  seconds  and  sixty  a  con  s  res  *•  >.  and 
prizes  were  award  d  for  the  best  negatives  nude  ttm:  •  f  om.  I  h  a  aids  were 
as  follows:  (1)  Mr.  Hal:  (2)  Mr.  Hornsey:  (8)  M  S3  V  land.  Hi  were 
eighteen  competitors,  and  the  negatives  sent  in  vaiied  bm  ltGe  ;  m  -  o  them 
appeared  to  suffer  from  over-development.  Mr.  Dad  t  in  Ids  -p  ■  state  i 
that  he  felt  great  difficulty  in  doing  justice  to  the 

were  based  on  a  mere  visual  determination  of  the  ntares  ic-iltso  n  i  with 

negatives  of  fair  printing  quality  in  comparing  th  uui  r  and  e  spos.-i 
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plates,  and  these  might  not  necessarily  be  the  best  printing  negatives.  He 
hardly  approved  of  the  competition  ;  he  was  a  believer  in  scientific  measure¬ 
ment,  and  did  not  trust  to  the  ordinary  judgment  of  the  eye  ;  printing  densi¬ 
ties  and  visual  densities  were  not  necessarily  the  same  :  there  was  the  question 
of  colour  to  be  considered,  and  also  of  the  printing  paper  selected.  In  these 
days,  when  plates  were  correctly  speeded  and  a  shutter  could  be  had  which  was 
accurately  adjusted,  exposure  meters  should  be  used,  and  we  should  strive  for 
correct  exposure.  Hurter  &  Driffield  s  latest  papers  on  development  had  been 
a  revelation,  especially  with  regard  to  the  action  of  bromides,  and  the  proper 
conditions  of  development  would  be  to  work  with  one  constant  and  theo¬ 
retically  adjusted  developer  without  bromide.  We  are  always  working  in 
uncertainty  when  we  attempt  to  dodge  under  or  over-exposure,  although 
by  the  use  of  restrainers  it  is  possible  to  create  wide  differences  in  the  apparent 
sentiveness  of  a  plate,  but  this  is  variable  with  time  of  development.  Plates 
also  varied  greatly  in  their  capacity  to  give  good  results  with  a  wide  range  of 
exposures  ;  this  depended  on  thickness  of  coating  as  well  as  character  of  the 
emulsion,  slow  plates  having  much  more  latitude  than  fast  ones.  We  should 
•above  all  things  train  ourselves  to  correct  exposure  ;  if  exposure  is  not  correct, 
it  is  only  the  lesser  of  two  evils  to  try  experiments  with  the  developer.  The 
negatives  sent  in  had,  of  course,  received  a  great  var'ety  of  treatment,  and  all 
kinds  of  developers  had  been  tried  ;  but  the  best  negatives  were  three  sent  by 
Mr.  Cadett,  which  had  been  developed  in  a  strong  pyro-soda  developer  in  the 
same  dish  and  for  the  same  time.  The  Secretary  also  showed  two  negatives 
which  he  had  developed  at  the  last  Club  meeting  in  the  same  way,  and  they 
were  very  equal  and  better  than  some  of  those  in  which  dodging  had  been 
resorted  to.  The  hearty  thanks  of  the  Club  were  given  to  Mr.  Cadett  for  his 
kind  assistance. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society. — December  2,  The  President  (Mr.  H.  S. 
Hill)  in  the  chair.  The  “  A”  set  of  Affiliation  slides  were  shown,  and  drew 
a  large  attendance.  The  slides  varied  very  much  in  quality,  but  a  few  of  the 
architectural,  one  snow,  two  street,  one  moonlight,  and  one  sea-breaking 
subjects,  and  two  still-life  studies,  were  certainly  of  very  fine  quality. 
Figure  and  animal  subjects  were  not  strong.  The  President  thought  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  Society  to  know  what  class  of  work 
members  of  other  societies  were  doing.  He  thought  that  the  Plymouth 
Society  could  produce  work  equal  in  merit  to  that  shown  that  evening,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that,  when  an  opportunity  occurred,  they  would  send 
a  collection  of  representative  work.  Mr.  W.  C.  Johns  took  exception  to  the 
size  of  the  pictures  on  the  screen,  and  thought  that  they  would  be  improved  if 
shown  so  that  the  size  and  shape  of  the  mask  could  be  distinctly  seen.  He 
also  objected  to  figures  appearing  eight  feet  high,  and  bird’s  eggs  such  abnormal 
sizes  and  considered  that  pictures  from  slides,  instead  of  having  an  inter- 
m  nable  margin  of  black  around  them,  should  be  shown  with  a  suitable  frame, 
and  with  a  mount  if  necessary.  Mr.  F.  J,  Johnson  was  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Johns  make  those  remarks,  he  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  size  of  some  of 
the  subjects  was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  eye,  one,  of  some  fruit  and  grapes, 
being  very  unsatisfactory.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  bad  perspective  of 
some  of  the  architectural  slides,  due  probably  to  the  use  of  hand  cameras.  Dr. 
W  aterfield  pointed  to  the  developing  difficulties  in  making  slides  that  would 
give  something  near  n  itural  sizes  on  the  screen.  Mr.  E.  H.  Micklewoood  thought 
that  the  size  of  the  disc  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  was  of  the  opinion  that, 
it  a  little  of  the  foregrounds,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  skies,  had  been  cut  off,  in 
many  of  the  slides  there  would  have  been  improvement,  but  he  could  not  see 
any  advantage  would  be  got  from  frames.  As  to  size  in  particular  subjects, 
the  d  fficulty  was,  that  during  an  exhibition  the  continual  shifting  of  the 
lantern  was  not  practicable ;  and,  if  there  were  other  subjects  in  a  picture, 
the  proportions  of  figures,  and  fruits,  and  birds’  nests  were  obtained.  Mr. 
Johns  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Micklewood  that  the  proportions  were  obtained, 
but  still  thought  that  the  scale  of  the  slides  with  figure  and  similar  subjects 
was  much  too  large. 

Carbon  Portfolio  Club,  Edinburgh. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Club  was 
held  at  22,  St.  Bernar  l’s-crescent,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  November  30, 
T)  "  ft  ^c^n8'',on>  F.S.I.,  in  the  chair.  The  H:n.  Treasurer  and  Secretary, 
7r'.y~"  Lauder,  submitted  a  highly  satisfactory  financial  report.  He 

further  intimated  that  there  are  at  present  no  vacancies  in  the  C. P.C.,  the  full 
cf.(nP ,  meQt  being  now  on  the  roll.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
officials  for  the  current  session,  1898-9  : — President :  Mr.  James  Hay. — 
Council :  Missrs.  William  Allan  Carter,  C.  E  ;  Alex.  Eddington,  F.S.I.  ; 
tv  [7  ^  roa  11,  C.  A.  ;  and  J.  Warrack,  junr. — Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  : 
Dr.  H.  Scott  Lauder,  R.N.  The  portfolio  is  circulated  bi-monthly,  and  is 
primarily  for  the  study  and  advancement  of  (carbon  work,  although  members 
have  the  option  of  contributing  works,  either  in  platinotype  or  gum  bichromate, 
lor  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  criticism. 

Glasgow  Photographic  Society. — December  1,  Mr.  John  Stuart  (President) 
occupied  the  chair.  —There  was  a  fair  attendance  of  members.  The  subjects 
discussed  from  the  question  box  especially,  were  very  interesting.  One  of 
diem  in  particular  was  rather  a  “  knotty”  one,  being  purely  optical.  Mr.  Lang 
read  a  paper  on  the  Cyanotype  process  and  kindred  modes  of  printing.  He 
also  showed  a  book  of  very  ancient  date,  produced  by  the  Cyanotype  process. 

er  a  very  interesting  discussion,  he  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  paper. 
Mr.  McKenzie  broke  new  ground  ;  it  may  be  a  source  of  talk  for  the  Society 
on  future  occasions.  He  took  up  three  communications  from  The  British 
•Journal  of  Photography  on  three  different  and  interesting  points.  The 
discussion  was  somewhat  prolonged,  one  member  taking  the  liberty  of  cha- 
ractensing  niost  of  the  matter  appearing  in  the  photographic  journals  as 
t  was  n°t  allowed  off  with  this,  however,  without  a  good  deal  of 

t a. king  to.  Mr.  McKenzie  was  very  heartily  thanked  for  his  paper.  A  number 
o  lantern  .slides  were  shown  by  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Falconer.  The  Chairman 
intonated  that  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  of  Birmingham,  would  deliver  a  lecture  at 
the  February  meeting  on  Artistic  Photography.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
members  will  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  any  absentees,  so  that  they  may  be 
present  at  that  meeting.  Any  members  of  the  Evening  Times  Camera  Club, 
or  the  West  of  Scotland  Asso nation,  would  be  welcome  to  this  meeting.  A 
vote  of  thauks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  meeting. 


Cape  Town  Photographic  Club.— Mr.  J.  P.  Edwards,  in  the  unavoidabl 
able  absence  of  Dr.  Gill,  presided  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  (Jlffi, 
held  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  It  appeared  from  the  annual  report,  which  wa 
adopted,  that  the  past  year  had  been  a  prosperous  one,  although  the  balance 
sheet  shows  (omitting  Mr.  Rhodes’s  donation  of  2 51.  towards  the  medals  fc 
the  competition  just  closed)  a  small  debit  balance.  The  membership  roll  no\ 
stood  at  seventy-two  ordinary  and  eight  honorary  members,  as  against  seventy 
one  and  eight  respectively  last  year.  The  following  were  unanimously  eleete< 
office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  lion.  President :  Dr.  Gill  (Astronomer 
Royal). — Vice-President :  Dr.  Muir  (Superintendent-General  of  E  lucation).- 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  H.  Bishop. — Other  Member s  of  Council 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Edwards,  J.  Denham,  A.  J.  Fuller,  G.  Ainslie,  A.  Gracie,  T.  H 
Watson,  E.  J.  Steer,  and  A.  McLeod.  It  was  resolved  to  approach  th 
Government  with  a  view  to  the  copyrighting  of  photographs  ;  and,  further,  tin 
a  project  originated  some  years  ago  of  nuking  a  photographic  survey  of  tl 
streets  of  Cape  Town  should  be  so  far  revived  that  the  Club  should  devote 
Saturday  afternoon  to  photographing  the  streets,  with  special  reference  to  tn 
older  buildings.  It  was  also  decided  to  expend  30L  in  the  purchase  of  a 
enlarging  apparatus. 
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1899. 

January  25-31 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

....  Yorkshire  Exhibition.  Hon.  Secretaries,  13,  Che: 
ham-street,  Bradford. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Society.  H.  C.  Philco 
255,  South  Lambeth-road,  S.E. 

....  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science.  C.  F. 
Burrows,  Hon.  Secretary,  16,  Princes-stred 
Perth. 


30,  31. Southsea  Amateur.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Cornw 


House,  Ordnance-row,  Portsea. 

February  4-25  . .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secreta 

J.  S.  McCulloch,  2,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

,,  13-18 .  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.  Hon.  Secretai 

35,  Dawson-street,  Dublin. 

„  21-24 . .  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards.  Exhibition  Secreta, 

A.  Brooker,  21a,  Wellington-place,  Hastings,  i 

March  4-11  .  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  All , 

27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E.  t 


©omsspontance. 


%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  ncie 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  wri  s 
are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  r 
correspondents. 

THE  PHOTO-CERAMIC  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  read  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  James  A 
ander  Forrest,  on  the  above  subject,  in  your  issue  of  November  2;I 
should  be  glad  if  some  further  information  can  be  obtained  concen  g 
them.  He  states  that  twenty  years  ago,  an  enamel  powder  in  pad 3, 
mixed  with  flux,  and  sensitive  collodion,  was  sold  in  Paris.  This  is 
cleared  and  afterwards  placed  in  a  muffle  to  fuse  with  heat.  Mr.  Fo  st 
does  not  say  so,  but  I  conclude  that  this  mixture  was  used  for  co;  ig 
plates,  and  that  they  were  exposed  in  the  camera  or  in  contact  w  1  a 
negative.  Now,  it  is  the  statement  that  “  thh  was  cleared  ”  whi  I 
should  especially  like  some  information  upon. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  to  clear  the  enamel  from  the  filrjo* 
collodion  as  required  to  form  the  image.  After  the  plate  is  expejd. 
developed,  and  fixed,  the  film  will  still  retain  the  enamel  po  er 
throughout. 

How  is  the  enamel  removed  to  form  the  image  ?  I  have  worked  4h 
the  enamel  and  substitution  processes  successfully  for  some  years,  al  4 
should  esteem  this  process  by  enamel-collodion  mixture  as  quite  an  ;al 
one  for  the  production  of  photo-enamels. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  by  C.  F.  T.  in  your  last  ipe> 
who  considers  that  credit  should  be  given  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Henry,  who  ‘  u? 
up  this  old  process.”  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  buried.  The  nuJer 
of  photo-enamels  exhibited  (a  case  of  about  fifteen  of  my  own  apng 
them)  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  is  I  think  evidence  of  this.  I  am  niifar 
wrong  when  I  say,  with  the  exception  of  two,  or  perhaps  three,  exhib;»Mi 
they  were  all  by  the  enamel  dusting-on  process.  All  this  work  w;j  0‘ 
course,  done  before  the  lectures  were  delivered  at  ths  Imperial  Iastate,, 
or  the  book  was  studied  which  was  sold  there.  For  my  own  part,  I  siluld 
be  sorry  to  give  up  my  variation  of  the  old  process  for  the  glue  meod. 

I  have  tried  the  glue. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  course,  we  are  always  pleased  to  hear,  fj 
reigns  supreme  over  the  subject  of  photo-enamels.  I  think  he  wildna 
that  the  most  frequent  reason  why  ceramics  don’t  “  catch  on,”  is  b.iuse 
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he  general  public  do  not  understand  the  exceptional  qualities  possessed 
iyan  enamel  for  its  extra  cost,  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  photograph. 
-I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  g.  Teape. 


THE  KINEMATOGRAPH  PANIC. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  notes  in  The  Lantern  Record  on  the  vexatious 
estrictions  by  the  London  County  Council  on  kinematograph  exhibitions 
,re  most  pertinent.  The  result  of  such  regulations  will  be  to  practically 
■rohibit  the  use  of  this  most  interesting  photographic  device,  it  will 
ntirely  place  this  branch  out  of  reach  of  all  but  the  very  wealthy,  for 
lender  pockets  cannot  afford  “  fireproof  huts.”  The  regulations  are  to 
ay  mind  most  absurd,  more  worthy  of  China  than  England.  Accidents 
iave  happened  with  the  kinematograph,  but  what  department  of  human 
ife  is  free  from  risk.  The  London  County  Council  will  next  prohibit  the 
ise  of  cabs  in  London  because  so  many  people  get  run  over.  It  is  to  be 
loped  that  the  Council’s  example  will  not  be  followed  by  other  local 
uthorities ;  unless  those  interested  make  a  vigorous  protest  against 
anic  legislation  of  this  kind,  a  rapidly  growing  industry  and  amusement 
3  threatened  with  practical  extinction.  Similar  vexatious  restrictions 
ave  been  imposed  on  the  storage  of  calcium  carbide.  I  quite  believe  in 
very  care  being  taken,  but  the  London  County  Council  is  acting  absurdly, 
.’o  my  mind  perfect  safety  would  be  secured  without  such  restrictions, 
y  the  following  regulations  which  no  one  could  complain  of : — 

1.  The  machine  to  be  so  constructed  that  the  light  is  shut  off  from  the 
ilm  when  at  rest. 

2.  That  the  light  on  reaching  the  film  should  be  cool.  This  end  can  be 
btained  by  various  devices  even  at  the  risk  of  loss  of  light;  better  a  little 
388  light  than  a  fireproof  hut  for  the  whole  concern. 

3.  That  no  curtains  or  drapery  should  be  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
lachine. 

4.  That  the  operator  be  certified  competent  in  practical  knowledge  of 
he  apparatus  that  he  uses.  He  should  not  be  required  to  give  more 
lan  proof  of  his  fitness  to  manage  his  own  apparatus. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  individuals  of  influence  will  take  the 
uestion  up  and  secure  the  removal  of  the  present  almost  impossible  and 
lost  vexing  requirements.  They  are  simply  intolerable. — I  am, 
ours,  &c.  Draw  The  Line. 

P.S. — It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  operate  a  lantern  in  a  fireproof  hut. 
?hat  an  absurdity ! 


THE  BENNETTO  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Apropos  to  the  “invention”  of  Mr.  Bennetto,  diagrams  of 
hich  were  given  in  last  week’s  Journal,  may  I  point  out  that  this  device 
!  a  glass  passing  rays  on  to  a  red- sensitised  plate  and  reflecting  others 
p  to  a  slide  holding  green  and  blue  sensitive  plates  in  the  top  of  the 
imera  is  in  no  sense  whatever  an  innovation,  even  assuming  that  it 
works  ”  fairly  well.  A  full  description  of  an  identical  device  will  be 
mnd  in  Berthier’s  Manuel  de  Photochrom'e,  pp.  52,  53,  et  seq.  What, 
’.en,  is  novel  in  this  much-discussed  camera  of  the  Newquay  experi- 
ienter  ?— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  D.  F. 

Torquay.  - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  cannot  pass  over  your  remarks  upon  my  work  without 
ime  notice  of  them.  You  still  seem  to  exhibit  all  the  possible  prejudice 
;ainst  myself  and  my  work  that  you  can,  and  this  is  done  before  you 
ive  seen  a  single  result  produced  by  my  process.  I  spent  years  upon 
e  science  of  light  and  colour  before  I  ever  made  a  single  experiment 
ion  photography  in  colours  ;  and  I  have  never  made  a  single  experiment 
any  work  I  have  undertaken  without  first  having  thought  out  every 
itail  beforehand.  If  it  were  so,  as  you  say,  that  my  work  is  merely  the 
suit  of  “trial  and  error,”  it  would  say  very  little  for  science  when  my 
suits  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  pictures  produced  by  my  pro- 
S8  do  not  show  spectrums  hanging  upon  trees,  nor  are  they  landscapes 
en  through  park  railings ;  science  produces  such  things,  I  know,  and 
th  equally  as  much  science  I  produce  them  otherwise. —  I  am, 
urs,  &c.,  J.  Wallace  Bennetto. 

The  Studio,  Netvquay,  Cornwall,  December  6,  1898. 


THE  CARRIAGE  OF  EXHIBITS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  are  living  in  an  age  of  rapid  locomotion,  when  all 
rts  of  the  country  are  brought  within  easy  access  of  any  railway 
utre.  With  passenger  or  postal  matters  we,  at  Aintree,  don’t  grumble; 
t  the  past  week  has  proved  to  us  that,  on  the  dispatch  of  parcels,  the 
ilway  companies  are  very  remiss.  .  . 

Our  Exhibition  opened  on  the  23rd  ult-,  for  four  days.  Competitive 
•rk  was  dispatched  from  the  South  London  Club  (some  twenty  frames) 
the  15th  inst.,  and  delivered  here  on  the  25th.  Another  case,  con- 
Ring  about  twenty-six  frames,  the  work  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club, 
.s  dispatched  on  the  18th  ult.,  and  arrived  on  the  23rd,  the  adjudica¬ 


tion  taking  place  on  the  22nd.  All  those  forty  or  fifty  admirable  prints' 
were  too  late  for  competition ;  while  a  case  containing  the  London 
section  of  the  loan  collection,  work  by  Messrs.  Horsley  Hinton,  W. 
Thomas,  Viscount  Maitland,  and  T.  H  &  0.  Hofmeister  was  dispatched 
from  them  on  the  loth,  arriving  on  Friday  evening,  the  25th,  the 
average  distance  covered  each  day  being  about  fifteen  miles  psr  case. 
The  cases  were  all  marked  “  urgent ;  ”  but  we  fancy  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  could  make  better  progress  if  they  so  desired.  Exhibits  marked 
too  late  for  competition  are  extremely  unsatisfactory  to  the  Exhibition  exe¬ 
cutive,  more  so  the  Judges,  who,  after  their  laborious  duties,  find  on  their 
next  visit  some  picture  they  might  have  preferred  ;  but  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  tbe  competitor,  who  has,  through  the  fault  of  his  forwarding 
agent,  missed  the  opportunity  of  gaining  another  laurel.  We  trust  you 
will  find  space  to  give  this  matter  publicity,  as  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
members  of  the  South  London  and  Leeds  Societies  and  to  the  Judges, — - 
I  am,  yours  faithfully,  Darley  Travis,  Secretary. 

St.  John's-road,  Fazakerley ,  Liverpool,  December  1,  1898. 


LIGHT  OF  THE  FIREFLY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  can  be  no  question  that  the  firefly  contains  the 
secret  of  producing  light  with  small  expenditure  of  energy.  Having  any 
number  of  these  insects  hovering  round  my  garden  at  Calicut  in  1888,  I 
got  a  Pillischer’s  Microscope,  and  in  an  amateur  way  tried  to  attack  the 
problem.  Being  at  Calicut  again  last  year,  with  a  one-twelfth  immersion 
lens  this  time,  I  renewed  the  investigation  to  arrive  at  substantially  the 
same  conclusion  as  before.  The  construction  of  the  light-generating 
apparatus  is  very  simple,  there  being  nothing  more  externally  viewed 
than  the  under  surface  of  one  of  the  abdominal  rings;  being  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  horny  skin,  below  which  streams  of  light  flash  with  every 
pulsation  of  the  firefly's  breathing  squashed  under  glass  on  the  slide,  the 
microscope  discloses  wonderfully  few  elements  connected  with  the  light 
production.  There  is  the  horny  lantern  film ;  pieces  of  tracheae ;  the 
lung  tubes  of  insects,  what  aie  apparently  its  blood-vessels,  and  a  great 
number  of  transparent  cells  of  half  a  dozen  various  sizes,  some  globular 
and  others  nummulitic;  and  a  viscid  fluid  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
having  a  granular  crystalline  composition. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  light  rays  are  a  result  of  oxida'ion,  produced  in 
tbe  same  way  as  our  own  animal  heat  by  cell  decomposition.  The  only 
difference  is,  that,  whether  from  any  peculiar  constituents — or  this  and 
the  more  minute  size  of  the  blood  cells  in  the  firefly — the  wave-lengths 
are  so  short,  that,  instead  of  heat,  light  rays,  including  some  of  a  very 
high  order  in  the  invisible  spectrum,  are  produced.  The  blood  cells  may 
be  supposed  to  have  polarity  of  electric  charge,  and  when  oxidised  and 
decomposed  to  yield  the  electricity  up.  but  oscillating  with  the  frequency 
to  give  rise  to  light  waves.  Tbis  action  does  not  quite  stop  with  the 
death  of  the  insect,  if  the  contents  of  the  abdominal  ring  are  exposed  to 
the  air  so  as  to  keep  up  the  process,  though  short  lasting,  of  oxidation. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  T.  Fraser  (Col.  R.E.  Ret  red  list.) 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club,  116,  Piccadilly,  IF.,  December  3,  1898. 


&ngtoet:j3  to  ©omgpoittrtntsf. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London ,  IF.  C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

Comnmunications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London ,  IF.  C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

The  Solotipe  Company,  Lewes.  —  Photograph  of  the  Mayor  of  Lares. 

W.  Anderson,  364,  flamiltoa-place,  Partick. — Pliotojraph  of  child,  entitled  "Ethel.” 


Received.— H.  Hall  ;  “  Double  Tones  ;”  Senlins,  and  others.  In  our  next. 

Britannia.— Yes. 

G.  Paulin. — We  can  only  suggest  a  threat  of  legal  proceedings. 

Richard. — Many  thanks  for  your  interesting  note.  We  may  possibly  refer 
to  it. 

E.  G.  Bradley  (Hon.  Sec.  Luton  Camera  Club). — Too  late;  the  Almanac  is 
published. 

C.  W.  Sinclair.— Probably  Marion  &  Co.  or  Houghton  &  Son  can  supply 
what  you  require.  We  cannot  tell  you  of  a  maker  of  the  goods.  Most 
likely  they  are  made  on  the  Continent. 

W.  J,  F  — You  have  quoted  the  London  County  Couucil  regulation  correctly. 
We  fear  there  is  little  hope  of  gettiug  it  altered  at  present,  as  it  was 
decided  upon  by  the  advice  of  experts. 

Coloured  Gelatine.— R.  Smith  says  :  “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I 
can  buy  coloured  gelatines  in  sheets  about  the  thickness  of  enclosed 
sample?” — In  reply,  Cornellissen,  Great  Queen-s'reet,  W.C.,  sella 
colouied  gelatines,  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  of  the  thickness  of  the 
enclosed  sample. 
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Professional  — 1.  Photo -Ceramics,  by  Mr.  Ethelbert  Henry,  published  by 
Dawbarn  &  Ward,  6,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C.  2.  No  book  that  we  are 
aware  exclusively  treats  of  the  subject. 

Colouring  Bromide  Prints.— Painting  asks  :  “  Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
if  the  surface  of  bromide  paper  requires  any  preparation  for  painting  in 
oils,  and  if  so,  what  is  necessary  ?  ”— No  preparation  is  necessary. 

Cracked  Condenser.— R.  C.  B.  The  diagram  shows  that,  although  the  con¬ 
denser  is  not  of  the  most  generally  used  one,  the  form  is  yet  a  commercial 
one,  with  some  lanterns.  Any  optician  who  makes  a  speciality  of 
lanterns  will  supply  a  new  lens  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

J.  H.  Baldock. — 1.  There  is  no  book  published  on  the  subject  that  we  are 
aware  of.  All  that  has  been  written  on  it  has  from  time  to  time  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Journal.  2.  Remove  the  objective.  The  more  general 
way  is  to  use  a  reflector  with  the  light,  and  not  a  condenser. 

Defect  in  Lens. — C.  H.  W.  The  print  shows  that  the  lens  has  an  unmis¬ 
takable  flare  spot.  This  may  probably  be  cured  by  a  slight  alteration 
in  the  distance  apart  of  its  components.  We  should  advise  you,  how¬ 
ever,  to  return  the  lens  to  the  maker  with  a  print  from  the  same  n  ga- 
tive,  like  the  one  sent  us. 

John  Day. — We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom  you  refer.  It  was 
unwise  of  you  to  part  w.th  jour  money  without  having  obtained  refer¬ 
ences.  If  you  cannot  get  the  goods,  or  the  money  returned,  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  case  for  legal  measures.  Kindly  note  that  it  is  against  our 
rules  to  reply  through  the  post. 

Book  on  Photo-ceramics. — P.  Chapman  says:  “  Would  you  kindly  inform 
me  where  I  could  obtain  a  book  of  instruction  and  materials  required 
for  making  ceramic  enamels  ?  ” — In  reply  :  An  excellent  little  book  on 
the  subject,  by  Mr.  Ethelbert  Henry,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Dawbarn 
&  Ward,  6,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C. 

Reredos  says:  “I  registered  on  November  3  last  a  photograph  of 
a  new  reredos  in  a  church.  Can  another  person  go  afterwards  and 
photograph  the  same  subject  for  sale  and  reproduction  legally,  and  are 
they  liable?”— In  reply:  Yes;  so  long  as  your  photograph  is  not 
copied  the  procedure  is  perfectly  legal. 

.Apparatus  on  Approval. — W.  Y.  X.  As  you  sent  the  apparatus  on  approval, 
and  cannot  get  its  return,  your  remedy  is  in  the  County  Court ;  but,  as 
you  cannot  get  any  reply  to  your  letters,  the  better  way,  in  the  first 
instance,  will  be  to  communicate  with  the  Superintendent  of  Police  for 
the  district.  The  transaction  almost  lcoks  like  a  fraud. 

Finishing  Bromide  Enlargements. — T.  Bower.  The  surface  of  the  paper 
may  be  roughened,  to  give  it  a  tooth  for  crayons,  by  rubbiDg  it  over 
with  an  ink-eraser,  or  with  fire  cuttle-fish  or  punice  powder  rubbed  on 
with  the  finger  so  as  to  slightly  abrade  the  surface.  Of  course  the 
powder  must  be  very  fine  indeed,  or  it  will  make  scratches. 

Silver  in  Bromide  and  Chloride  Papers. — T.  Whalley.  The  simplest 
way  to  ascertain,  approximately,  the  amount  of  sdver  there  is  in  a  sheet 
of  paper  is  to  fix  it,  without  exposure  to  light,  in  hyposulphite  of  soda 
making  sure  that  all  the  bromide,  or  chloride,  is  dissolved  out,  then 
precipitating  the  silver  as  sulphide,  and  afterwards  assay  the  sulphite 
obtained. 

Distilling  Water  (Wilts) — Yes;  the  information  is  quite  right.  A  licence 
is  required  for  a  still,  even  if  it  is  used  only  for  distilling  water.  Even 
if  you  have  the  licence,  which  costs  ten  shillings  a  year  only,  you  must 
not  employ  the  still  for  purifying  or  rect.fying  methylated  spirit,  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  the  methyl  and  mineral  spirit.  You  may,  however,  redraw 
the  used  spirit  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  but  that  only. 

E.  W. — 1.  It  is  a  slight  improvement.  2.  Theoretically,  there  is  greater 
brilliancy,  but  in  practice  the  screen  is  rarely  used.  3.  We  cannot 
answer  this  query,  because  it  is  quite  against  our  rule  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  different  makers’  goods.  4.  If 
the  light  be  in  the  right  position,  the  rays  will  be  projected  quite 
parallel,  and  a  condenser  is  unnecessary.  But  why  use  a  reflector? 
Why  not  adopt  the  ordinary  arrangement  as  used  in  all  lanterns  ? 

Collodion  Film.— B.  Morris.  If  you  want  a  thick  film  of  collodion,  pure 
and  simple,  and  thicker  than  you  can  obtain  with  very  thick  collodion 
applied  in  the  ordinary  way,  you  can  get  it  in  the  following  way  :  Place 
a  glass  plate  on  a  levelling  stand,  perfectly  level,  and  pour  on  as  much 
collodion  as  it  will  hold,  and  allow  it  to  diy  in  that  position.  If  a  still 
thicker  film  is  required,  surround  the  glrss  with  a  paper  border,  so  as  to 
form  a  shallow  dish,  and  then  pour  in  the  collodion  and  let  dry  as 
before. 

Blisters  on  C.C.  Paper.— Blisters  says :  “Kindly  inform  us  if  you  can 
give  us  a  remedy  for  blistering  on  C.C.  paper;  it  is  of  German  manufac¬ 
ture.  We  have  tried  everything  we  can  think  of,  but  still  they  come. 
Are  others  troubled  with  this?” — We  have  not  heard  of  blisters  with 
collodio-chloride  paper  for  a  long  time  now.  A  remedy  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  of  immersing  the  prints,  before  toniDg,  in  a  solution  of  alum;  but 
we  do  not  recommend  such  a  remedy.  Why  not  use  another  brand  of 
pap.-r  that  does  not  blister  ;  there  are  others  that  do  not? 

Arc  Lamp  in  Lantern.— H.  G.  M.  Conybeare  says  :  “  I  have  failed  to  keep 
the  light  of  my  arc  lamp  in  such  a  position  as  to  illuminate  the  screen 
properly,  although  I  have  placed  the  carbons  in  all  sorts  of  positions. 
I  was  advised  to  and  am  using  a  cored  positive  carbon;  can  this  be  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty?  The  light  is  perfect  for  about  five  to  ten  seconds 
after  striking  the  arc,  but  then  becomes  bad.  ” — Is  the  lamp  a  focus¬ 
keeping  one?  If  it  is,  the  arc  should  keep  always  at  the  same  point. 
If  it  is  not  a  focus-keepiug  one,  we  can  hardly  understand  its  altering  so 
soon  as  in  five  or  ten  seconds.  It  is  possible,  though  scarcely  probable, 
that  the  carbons  are  at  fault,  or  it  may  be  that  the  lamp  is  not  adapted 
to  the  current.  As  the  form  of  lamp  is  not  given,  or  anything  said 
as  to  the  current,  whether  continuous  or  alternating,  we  can  offer  no 
further  suggestion. 


Developer  for  Wet  Plates.— B.  Wells  writes:  “An  old  friend  of  mine 
who  used  to  work  wet  collodion,  told  me  the  other  day  that  the  common 
sulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas)  was  better  for  the  development  of  wet- 
collodion  plates  than  the  pure  protosulphate  of  iron,  as  it  gave  greater 
density,  and  that  is  what  I  want  for  process  negatives.  But  surely  it 
cannot  be  so  energetic  a  developer  ?  Your  opinion  will  oblige.”— Many 
of  the  old  workers  preferred  the  commercial  sulphate,  and  liked  the 
crystals,  for  the  reason  stated,  and  also  that  it  gave  cleaner  negatives  | 
i  e.,  clearer  shadows.  It  is  not,  weight  for  weight,  quite  so  energetic 
in  the  developer,  but  that  was  compensated  for  by  using  a  few  grains 
more  of  the  salt,  per  ounce,  of  the  developer. 

PAPiER-MACHk  Dishes  :  Order  Form.— E.  R.  asks  :  “1.  Will  you  kindly  say 
if  (from  your  own  experience)  it  would  be  safe  to  wash,  alum,  and 
tone  P.O.P.  prints  in  papier-mache  dishes,  as  safe,  in  fact,  as  porcelain  ' 

I  find  the  latter  an  expensive  item,  as  as -instants  are  not  very  careful 
with  them.  2.  Can  you  kindly  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  an  order  form 
for  customers  to  sign  when  they  are  giving  orders  through  a  canvasser  ? 

I  have  been  awfully  swindled  during  the  last  twelve  months  by 
canvassers  bringing  in  bogus  orders.” — 1.  No.  Not  unless  the  surface 
and  the  material  of  the  vessels  are  absolutely  impervious — a  very 
doubtful  condition  with  the  papier-mache  photographic  dishes.  2.  We 
know  of  no  recognised  order  form.  Surely  you  can  draw  out  one  that 
will  embody  the  terms  of  your  Club  ;  we,  of  course,  do  not  know  upon 
what  conditions  you  run  your  Club. 

Lighting  Sitter. — A.  Martin  asks  :  “  Will  you  please  give  me  your  valuable 
advice  on  the  following  ?  My  studio  is  twenty-five  feet  long,  five  feet 
each  end,  covered  in  on  north  side  all  ground  glass,  which  is  the  best 
way  to  light  a  sitter  ?  To  put  them  under  the  light,  or  a  little  back 
from  the  light,  and  how  much  top  and  side  light  is  sufficient  to  light  a 
picture?  An  answer  will  greatly  oblige.” — The  studio  set  ms  to  be  of 
good  design  and  one  easy  to  work.  No  set  conditions  can  be  given  as  j 
to  lighting  the  sitter,  as  each  may  require  a  different  lighting,  according 
to  the  features  and  the  effect  desired.  The  lighting  best  in  one  case 
may  be  the  opposite  in  another.  Place  the  sitter  a  little  uLder  the 
covered  portion,  and  arrange  the  light,  by  means  of  the  blinds,  so  as  to  i 
get  the  effect  desired.  We  would  suggest  that  you  get  a  few  lessons  in  i 
lighting  from  some  professional  photographer. 

Fee  for  Using  Photograph.— A.  says:  “A  week  or  two  ago  we  took  two 
photographs  of  an  interesting  ceremony  which  took  place  here,  and  we, 
sent  copies  of  the  same  to  two  of  the  illustrated  papers,  stating  our  fee  t 
for  publication  of  the  same.  One  of  the  papers  published  them  and 
sent  the  fee  in  due  course.  The  second  paper  published  them  also,  but, 
when  applied  to  for  payment,  stated  that  they  were  not  liable  to  us  fori 
payment,  as  they  had  obtained  the  photograph  from  another  source. i 
Now,  as  no  other  negative  is  in  existence,  is  not  this  a  direct  piracy  of 
our  rights,  and  are  we  not  justified  to  proceed  against  and  recover  by i 
law  ?  The  photographs  were  not  legally  copyright ;  but  does  this  make! 
any  difference,  as  we  were  not  paid  by  any  one  for  taking  the  photo- 1 
graphs?” — Under  the  circumstances,  as  the  fee  for  using  was  a  condition,! 
we  should  say  you  can  recover,  if  you  can  prove  that  it  was  the  print 
you  sent  that  was  used.  You  certainly  should  have  made  the  photo¬ 
graph  copyright,  then  there  could  have  been  no  question. 

Retouching  Medium  ;  Sensitising  Bath. — Medium  asks :  “  Will  you  please 
answer  the  following  questions: — I  made  some  retouching  medium! 
according  to  the  formula  in  The  British  Journal  Photographk 
Almanac  for  1898 — pale  resiD,  1  ounce ;  oil  of  turpentine,  1  ounce 
oil  of  lavender,  2  ounces  (page  1042).  Although  I  did  not  obtain  th 
very  best  oil  of  lavender,  I  obtained  it  from  about  the  best  chembt  ii 
the  town.  The  ingredients  were  all  placed  in  the  bottle  at  the  time  o: 
buying,  and  soon  after  placed  by  a  fire  ;  but,  although  the  mixture  ha 
stood  for  about  five  days  with  frequent  shaking,  the  resin  does  no  |i 
appreciably  dissolve.  The  liquid  is  now  brown  in  colour.  The  to] 
layer  of  sediment  is  darker  than  the  rest.  1.  How  is  it  the  resin  wil 
not  dissolve  ?  2.  Also,  should  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  solution  of  silvi 

nitrate  be  used  for  sensitising  albumenised  paper,  to  print  from  har 
negatives  ?  3.  What  is  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver  (for  sensitising)  ?  ”- 
In  reply  :  1.  The  resin  should  have  dissolved  at  once,  and  we  cann 
understand  why  it  did  not.  No  heat  is  required  to  get  it  in  solutioi  1 1 
Try  again  with  material  obtained  from  another  source.  Are  you  sir  | 
that  you  used  resin?  2.  Weak  solution.  3.  Oxide  of  silver  dissolve  ■ 
in  ammonia.  Make  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  add  ammoni. 
until  the  precipitated  oxide  of  silver  is  redissclved. 

Various. — R.  McConchie  writes  :  “1.  A  small  box  of  iodine  was  laid  down  i 
too  close  proximity  to  two  valuable  prints,  and  they  have  been  bad! 

‘  fumed,’  they  have  gone  purple  on  the  back  and  yellow  on  the  from 
can  I  recover  them  ?  and  by  what  means  ?  2.  I  wish  to  try  bichromat 
printing.  Can  the  operations  be  carried  out  by  gaslight,  as  wit! 
ordinary  printing-out  paper  ?  My  darkroom  is  very  cold  in  winter,  am 
if  I  could  sensitise,  dry  and  develop  by  gaslight  in  an  ordinary  room 
it  would  be  a  great  comfort  and  convenience.  3.  I  read  with  interer 
the  Australian  ‘Rococo’  case  in  the  Journal,  By  the  same  week 
mail  I  had  photographs  from  my  sister-in-law  in  Sydney,  by,  as  si 
said,  the  new  Rococo  process.  If  you  would  like  to  see  them,  I  will  1 
glad  to  send  them  on  for  your  inspection  ?  ” — In  reply  :  1.  The  iodii 
acting  on  the  silver  image  was  formed  iodide  of  silver.  That  may  1 
dissolved  out  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  ;  but  we  shorn 
expect  that  treatment  would  then  leave  the  image  much  weaker  than 
was  at  first.  If  the  prints  were  exposed  to  light,  and  then  treated  wil 
gallic  acid,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  tl 
iodide  would  be  darkened,  though  we  much  doubt  if  by  any  means  tl  . 
prints  can  be  restored  to  their  original  condition.  2.  The  bichroma  ■ 
printing  operations  may  be  conducted  by  gaslight ;  but  the  tissue  mu  l 
be  dried  away  from  the  fumes  of  burning  gas,  or  it  will  be  rendern 
insoluble.  3.  Thanks  ;  we  should. like  to  see  an  example. 
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EX  CATHEDRA, 

The  strong  attacks  recently  made  in  the  English  press  upon 
M.  “  Tarquerey,”  of  free-portrait  scheme  notoriety,  do  not 
appear  to  have  dismayed  that  indefatigable  chevalier  d'  Industrie, 
for  his  circulars  are  still  being  extensively  distributed  in  this 
country  through  the  post.  The  vigorous  denunciations  which 
have  been  directed  to  the  nature  of  this  man’s  business  are 
surely  sufficient  to  induce  the  Postmaster- General  to  refuse 
delivery  of  the  circulars.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  when  Parliament 
meets,  that  a  question  on  the  subject  will  be  addressed  to  the 
responsible  member  of  the  Government.  Could  not  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Stone  or  some  other  photographic  M.P.  be  induced  to 
move  in  the  matter  ?  We  again  have  to  acknowledge  receipt 
9f  several  of  the  Tanquerev-Schneider  circulars  forwarded  to 
as  by  readers,  one  of  whom  suggests  we  should  have  “  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  it.”  What  we  have  left  unsaid  on  the 
subject  of  the  various  free-portrait  swindles  that  have  cropped 
ap  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  is  very  little.  We 
exposed  the  true  nature  of  the  scheme  long  before  it  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  outside  press.  This  week  we  ourselves,  at 
che  offices  of  the  Journal,  are  the  recipients  of  a  Tarquerey 
circular.  The  moving  spirits  of  the  concern  are  pronounced 
humourists. 


Acetylene,  like  the  cinematograph,  seems  in  its  early  career 
to  be  accompanied  by  many  m’sfortunes.  On  Friday  last,  the 
son  of  a  jeweller  at  King’s  Lynn  was  making  some  experiments 
in  an  out- building  in  the  manufacture  of  acetylene  gas,  when 
an  explosion  occurred,  and  the  unfortunate  experimentalist 
wa3  instantly  killed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  an  assistant  was 
rendered  unconscious,  and  has  become  quite  deaf  from  the 
accident.  The  details  of  the  occurrence,  as  given  in  the  daily 
press,  are  very  meagre,  as  up  to  the  time  of  writing  an  inquest 
has  not  been  held;  when  it  is,  expert  evidence  will,] no  doubt, 
account  for  the  mishap.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  the 
reports  that  the  unfortunate  victim  instructed  his  assistant  to 
apply  a  light  to  the  burner,  when  immediately  the  explosion 
occurred.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  there  was  a 
mixture  of  air  with  the  gas,  in  explosive  proportions,  within 
the  vessel.  Acetylene,  like  the  cinematograph,  is  perfectly  safe 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  thoroughly  understand  what  they 
are  dealing  with ;  but  these  constant  accidents  alarm  the 
public,  and  County  Councils  as  well. 

*  *  * 

At  the  monthly  dinner  of  the  Article  Club,  last  week,  the 
subject  of  “  The  Patent  Law  and  the  Community,”  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Chairman  was  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.C., 
M.P.  In  opening  the  debate  Mr.  Moulton  alluded  to  the 
subject  of  English  Patent  Law  and  its  abuse0,  and  said  that 
there  were  few  cases  brought  into  court  in  which  there  was  not 
a  fair  chance  of  sustaining  them.  The  real  evil,  he  said,  of  the 
trading  community  was  not  the  patents  that  went  into  the 
Courts,  but  the  threats  which  were  held  cut  with  regard  to 
alleged  infringements.  He  added  that  he  thought  that  by  a 
sensible  arrangement  the  system  of  one  patentee  threatening 
another  might  be  practically  suppressed  ;  but  by  this  system 
of  threatening  we  wonder  how  many  of  some  photographic 
patents  we  have  in  our  mind  could  have  been,  and  are  being, 
kept  as  a  monopoly  ?  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan  Williams,  in  his 
remarks  that  there  should  be  greater  security  for  patents  in 
England,  added  that  in  Germany  patents  were  much  more 
secure  than  in  this  country ;  but  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
patents  are  not  granted  indiscriminately  in  Germany  as  they 
are  in  England  to  any  one  who  likes  to  pay  the  fees. 

*  *  * 

A  valued  Derby  correspondent  is  discontented  with  the 
praise  we  recently  bestowed  on  the  Bradford  Corporation  for 
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the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  aided  the  promotion  of  the 
Yoikshire  Photographic  Exhibition.  He  says  :  “  On  page  773 
it  says,  referring  to  the  Bradford  Exhibition,  ‘  We  believe  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  municipality  of  a  great  town  has 
addressed  itself  to  the  duty  of  officially  recognising  the  claims 
of  photography  to  have,  so  to  say,  facilities  for  appealing  to 
the  understanding  and  the  sympathies  of  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  other  graphic  arts.’”  Our 
correspondent  adds:  “May  I  beg  very  respectfully  to  remind 
you  that  so  recently  as  1896,  and  also  previously,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Derby  alternated  their  exhibitions  of  paintings  with 
open  photographic  exhibitions,  undertaking  all  the  labour  of 
organization  and  bearing  all  expenses.  The  exhibitions  re¬ 
mained  open  about  six  weeks  each,  and  were  duly  chronicled  in 
the  photographic  journals.”  We  gladly  give  publicity  to  the 
fact  that  the  Derby  Corporation  preceded  that  of  Bradford  in 
its  support  of  exhibition  photography.  Probably  the  principal 
features  of  each  exhibition  were  not  exactly  parallel ;  but  praise 
is  distinctly  due  to  the  Midland  municipality  for  the  encouraging 
hand  which  it  held  out  to  a  Photographic  Exhibition.  The 
question  of  priority  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  of  less  im¬ 
portance  than  the  probable  effect  which  these  good  examples 
will  have  in  the  future.  We  hope  sincerely  that  what  Bradford 
and  Derby  have  done  will  stimulate  other  great  municipalities 
to  follow  suit  in  so  good  a  cause.  That,  after  all,  is  the  main 
point  to  keep  in  view. 

*  *  * 

On  the  subject  of  light  filters  and  screens  for  orthochromatic 
plates,  Messrs.  Cadett  <fe  Neall,  in  the  December  number  of 
Dry  Plates ,  make  the  following  announcement :  “  Our  arrange¬ 
ments  of  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  colour  luminosities 
are  now  nearly  complete,  and  we  trust  to  be  able  before  very 
long  to  supply  suitable  screens  for  our  quick  spectrum  plates. 
We  may  mention  that  we  also  have  in  view  the  still  further 
improvement  of  our  rapid  spectrum  plate,  giving  sensitiveness 
almost  through  the  entire  red,  as  well  as  the  other  portions  of 
the  spectrum.  We  ourselves  would  have  no  difficulty,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  in  making  plates  which  are  sensitive  through  the  whole 
of  the  visible  spectrum,  but  the  difficulty  of  practical  manu¬ 
facture  has  stood  in  the  way  of  making  such  plates.  The  very 
small  portion  we  can  give  away  in  the  extreme  red,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  work  these  plates,  is  not  of  much  consequence  in 
practical  work,  and  It  enables  us  now  to  contemplate  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  suitably  prepared  glasses  for  the  dark  room,  as 
well  as  screens  f  ,r  use  with  the  camera.  Hitherto,  in  our 
directions,  we  have  advised  users  to  manipulate  these  plates  in 
entire  darkness,  fur  the  simple  reason  that  we  knew  of  the 
difficulty  for  the  average  individual  to  make  his  own  light 
filters  for  the  dark  room  ;  but,  of  course,  as  we  use  lights  of  a 
fairly  safe  character  for  the  manufacture  of  these  plates  in  our 
own  works,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  we  were  quite  aware 
that  moderately  safe  lights  could  be  made  for  these  plates.  We 
trust  wi  hin  a  few  days  to  be  able  to  supply  materials  for  dark¬ 
room  illumination.” 

*  *  * 

According  to  Anthony’s  Bulletin  the  importance  of 
photography  in  the  work  of  settling  disputes  and  providing 
records  for  future  generations  has  been  taken  up  with  active 
enthusiasm  by  the  City  of  Boston  (U.S.A.)  in  its  official 
capacity,  and  a  number  of  photographers  are  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  different  departments  of  the  city  government  in 


making  these  records,  filing  them  away  or  using  them  in  th& 
publication  of  the  various  city  documents  and  department  I 
reports.  The  City  Engineer  and  the  Street  Department  era-  i 
ploy  a  number  of  men  upon  this  work,  whiie  the  Police 
Department,  under  General  Inspector  William  B.  Watts,  is  !' 
preparing  a  large  photographic  studio,  which  will  be  fully  |' 
equipped  for  the  accommodation  of  those  sitters  who  are  forced 
to  be  candidates  for  the  rogues’  gallery.  In  addition  to  the  i| 
regular  photographers  employed  in  this  department,  a  great 
deal  of  work  is-  done  by  professional  men,  who  are  hired 
specially  for  the  work  as  occasion  requires. 

*  *  * 

We  read  in  an  American  contemporary  that  Misses  Lilly  and 
Emily  Selby,  two  cultured  young  ladies  from  London, 
graduated  from  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography,  at 
Effingham,  Ill.,  recently.  When  they  reached  New  York 
they  made  a  tour  of  the  city,  visiting  the  various  photographic 
studios,  which  resulted  in  their  deciding  to  locate  in  that  city,  j 
They  began  to  look  about  for  a  location,  and  finally  concluded 
to  buy  the  Dana  Gallery,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  1 
studios  in  New  York.  The  ladies  are  eminently  qualified  to  do  1 
the  very  finest  work.  Their  record  in  the  college  was  the  very  ' 
best.  Their  specialities  were  lighting  and  retouching.  We 
further  learn  that  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography  sends 
out  men  and  women  every  month  who  are  splendidly  equipped 
for  the  work  of  their  choice.  This  college  now  has  the  largest 
enrolment  in  its  history. 


COMBINED  BATHS  VERSUS  SEPARATE  TONING  AND 

FIXING. 

In  conceding  the  article  in  our  issue  of  November  18,  wherein 
it  was  pointed  out  that  any  conclusions  arrived  at,  either  for 
or  against  the  ancient  methods  of  toning  and  fixing,  may  be 
quite  misleading  if  applied  to  modern  methods  of  working,  we 
intimated  that  we  should  recur  to  the  subject  and  bring  more 
prominently  into  contrast  the  past  and  present  conditions 
under  which  silver  pr  nts  were,  and  are,  produced,  which  may, 
or  may  not,  have  a  marked  influence  on  their  stability. 

In  the  previous  article  the  negative  of  the  past,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  case,  was  referred  to  ! 
and  it  was  shown  how  widely  different  it  was  from  that  of  • 
to-day.  It  was  so  dense  that  it  would  take  hours  to  print,  or  r 
perhaps  a  whole  day ;  so  do  some  gelatine  ones  now,  yet  they 
may  be,  practically,  very  thin  ones  after  all,  inasmuch  as  the  f 
film  itself  is  dense  or  stained,  and  the  slowness  of  printing  isj 
solely  due  to  the  light  being  obstructed  in  the  shadows : 
whereas  in  the  colltdion  negatives  of  forty  years  ago,  which 
took  so  long  to  print,  the  shadows  were  simply  bare  glass,  yet 
the  lights  were  as  dense  as  those  in  the  gelatine  negatives  just 
referred  to.  Therefore  it  is  obvious  that,  whatever  paper  be! 
used,  whether  albumen  or  gelatine,  there  must  have  been  very 
much  more  silver  reduced  in  forming  the  image  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter;  consequently,  there  was,  in  the  eodf! 
more  actual  metal  present  in  the  finished  print  to  resist  any 
after  influences.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
difference  in  the  conditions  to  begin  with. 

We  will  now  compare  the  albumen  paper  of  the  past  with 
that  of  the  present.  Ti  e  former  had  very  little  gloss  on  the 
surface,  as  the  albumen  was  diluted  with  water  before  use ;  but 
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as  previousi  explained,  it  was  heavily  salted  and  highly  sensi¬ 
tised  ;  hence  there  was  not  only  a  large  amount  of  chloride, 
but  of  free  nitrate  in,  and  on,  the  paper.  The  present-day 
paper,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  highly  albumenised,  but  very 
lightly  salted,  not  more  than  a  third  perhaps  the  ex'ent  it  was 
formerly;  while  now  :'t  i3  but  weakly  sensitised,  especially  the 
ready-sensitised  paper,  and  it  contains  but  little  free  nitrate, 
the  whole  of  the  silver  salts,  both  chloride  and  nitrate,  being 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  albumen  surface.  Indeed,  when 
printed,  the  albumen  coating  may  be  removed,  leaving  but  a 
faint,  if  any,  trace  of  the  image  on  the  paper  ;  whereas  in  the 
prints  of  former  days  it  was  more  in  the  paper  than  on  its 
surface. 

Of  course,  the  more  albumen  there  is  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper  the  more  “  albuminate  of  silver  ”  is  formed,  and  that  has 
always  been  quoted  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  in¬ 
stability  of  albumen  prints.  This  compound  is  said  to  be 
insoluble  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  it  is  very  insoluble  in  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda ;  yet  by  prolonged  treatment  in  a  strong 
solution  some  is  dissolved.  Doubtless,  in  the  thin  coating  of 
the  old  papers,  with  several  hours  in  the  combined  ba’h  given 
in  the  previous  article,  very  little  remained  in  the  finished 
print.  With  reference  to  the  present-day  albumen  prints,  let 
any  one  try  the  experiment  of  toning  and  fixing  a  print  on  it, 
made  from  a  thin  negative,  in  the  old  combined  bath  just 
referred  to,  and  see  the  result.  Such  a  simple  experiment  will 
at  once  demonstrate  the  difference  between  the  conditions  then 
and  now. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  subject  with  reference  to  alkaline 
toning  in  connexion  with  the  different  conditions  of  negatives 
and  paper  then  and  now.  Of  course,  the  more  silver  that  is 
reduced  by  the  light  the  greater  is  Hie  gold  deposited  upon  it 
in  the  toning,  and,  as  wre  have  said,  in  the  old  prints  the  image 
was  more  in  the  paper  than  on  its  surface,  it  follows  that  more 
gold  was  deposited  in  toning,  yet  a  large  amount  of  silver  wras 
left  unconverted  in  the  paper;  hence  the  deposited  gold  wras 
always  backed  rp  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  metallic 
silver  to  resist  adverse  Influences.  At  present  there  is  but 
little  silver  reduced,  and  little  gold  deposited  upon  it.  Indeed, 
some  makers  make  a  feature  of  the  small  quantity  of  gold 
their  papers  require  to  tone  or  colour  per  sheet.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  image  may  be  looked  upon  more  as  a  some¬ 
what  superficial  stain,  while  the  old  ones  were  of  a  more  robust, 
metallic  nature. 

In  the  matter  of  the  fixing  of  the  past  and  present  alkaline- 
toned  prints  theie  is  a  difftrence.  The  former  would  stand  a 
longer  immersion  and  a  stronger  solution  than  the  modern 
ones  will  do.  In  some  cases  now  the  prints  have  to  be  fixed 
in  a  weaker  solution  and  in  a  shorter  time,  otherwise  the  tones 
and  strength  of  the  prints  would  suffer.  Here  it  will  be  seen 
that  with  the  modern  method  and  alkaline  toning,  the 
conditions,  by  reason  of  the  negatives  and  the  paper,  are 
vastly  different  from  what  they  were  when  that  method  was 
first  introduced. 

Turning  from  albumen  to  gelatine  papers,  we  find  the  same 
conditions  prevailing,  and  probably  in  an  enhanced  degree, 
because  the  chloride  is  applied  as  an  emulsion,  and  it  contains 
but  lhtle  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  that  is  confined  entirely  to 
the  gelatinous  film.  When  this  paper  is  printed  with  the 
modern  type  of  we;ik  negatives,  little  metal  is  reduced  in 
hrming  the  image,  and  that  only  in  the  gelatine. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  and  modern  combined  toning 


and  fixing  bath — the  former  was  given  in  the  previous  article — 
though  weaker  in  hypo  than  many  used  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  contained  nothing  but  gold,  and,  sometimes  a  little 
silver  as  well,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  that  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water.  In  some  of  the 
“  combined  ”  of  the  present  day  the  proportion  of  hypo  to 
water,  after  the  decomposition  brought  about  by  the  alum, 
acid,  lead,  &c.,  is  allowed  for,  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  an 
ounce  to  the  pint,  or  a  tenth  of  that  formerly  employed. 

In  the  old  bath  the  toning  was  a  slow  operation,  but  the 
fixing  preceded  the  while,  so  there  was  no  question  that,  how¬ 
ever  lightly  the  prints  were  toned,  they  were  perfectly  fixed. 
In  the  present  method  the  prints  must  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  desired  tint  is  obtained  or  they  will  be  over-toned,  whether 
they  are  toned  or  not. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  article  the  sole  object  ha3  been  to 
point  out  that  any  deductions  drawn,  either  pro  or  con  as  to 
the  stability  of  prints  made  by  the  past  and  present  methods 
of  silver  printing  may  be  quite  fallacious,  as  the  conditions 
obtaining  then  and  now  are  so  widely  different. 


Eemoving1  Marks  from  Matt  Celluloid.— We  have 

been  asked  how  to  remove  the  marks  caused  by  friction  from  matt 
celluloid,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  use  as  a  focussing  screen,  as  described 
a  week  or  two  back.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  not  think  of 
applying  to  such  a  purpose  a  sheet  of  damaged  material,  when  it  is 
quite  easy  to  have  it  in  a  fit  state  by  using  a  new  sheet  or  a  freshly 
stripped  waste  negative.  If  an  ordinary  film  negative  be  immersed 
for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of  alum,  formalin,  or  any  of  the  usual 
acid  clearing  bath3,  the  gelatine  film  will  readily  peel  off,  and  the 
celluloid,  after  rinsing  in  clean  water  and  drying  with  a  soft  cloth, 
will  be  as  perfect,  as  regards  surface,  as  when  new.  Cold  water 
must  be  used  or  the  celluloid  will  warp  and  “cockle.”  If  it  is  com¬ 
pulsory  to  use  a  piece  that  shows  bright  markings,  these  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  “  Monkey  ”  brand  soap  applied  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  prtssure,  with  a  pad  of  flannel,  or  better,  perhaps,  finely 
powdered  pumice ;  even  better  still,  the  two  combined.  The  celluloid 
should  be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  wet  glass  or  a  perfectly  smooth 
board,  and  the  abrasive  applied  with  considerable  pressure  unt  1, 
on  rinsing,  the  marks  are  found  to  have  disappeared.  Should  the 
celluloid  from  any  reason  become  warped,  it  may  be  restored  to 
perfect  flatness  by  heating  the  two  glasses  between  which  it  is 
mounted  as  hot  as  the  hand  will  bear,  and  pressing  it  between  them 
while  still  hot. 


Warm  Tones  in  Collodion  Transparencies.— Collodion 
plates,  especially  emulsion  or  those  developed  with  alkaline  pyre, 
are  well  known  for  the  facility  with  which  they  enable  warm  tonts 
to  be  obtained ;  but  we  have  recently  seen  a  series  produced,  we 
believe,  by  a  Continental  amateur,  which  show  the  widest  range  of 
colour  we  remember  to  have  seen.  These  had  been  purposely  pre¬ 
pared  to  show  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  tone  from  the  same 
emulsion,  and  the  colours  vary  from  deep  blood  red,  through  all 
shades  of  brown,  to  purple  brown,  p  irple  black,  blue,  and  neutral 
black.  The  method  adopted  appears  to  be  essentially  one  of  toning; 
the  emulsion  employed  is  an  ordinary  one,  and  the  developer  only 
differs  from  that  commonly  used  in  being  strongly  restrained,  in 
order  to  allow  sufficient  exposure  to  be  given  to  produce  a  red 
colour  to  start  with.  From  that  point  the  treatment  is  virtually 
the  same  as  the  toning  of  a  paper  print,  both  gold  and  platinum 
being  used.  The  action  of  the  toning  solution  can  be  arrested  at 
any  stage  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  with  a  print  on  paper, 
the  gold  giving  a  blue  shade  to  the  image,  platinum  a  brown,  while 
the  neutral  blacks  and  greys  are  obtained  by  shortening  the  ex¬ 
posure  or  by  using  a  hydroquinone  or  similar  developer.  The 
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specimens  submitted  to  us  were  all  from  the  same  negative,  showing 
that  the  variation  in  colour  is  in  no  way  due  to  the  character  of  the 
image,  and  the  tones  exhibit  as  much  variety  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  _ _ _ 


Coloured  Positives. — The  method  quoted  in  a  recent  issue 
from  the  Bolletino  della  Societa  fotoyrafica  Italiana,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coloured  positives,  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  some 
misapprehension  as  to  its  rationale ,  as  one  at  least  of  our  readers 
appears  to  imagine  that  the  picture  is  produced  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  ordinary  carbon  print,  viz.,  by  dissolving  away  portions  of  the 
gelatine  film  after  exposure,  and  wants  to  know  how  this  can  occur 
with  a  negative  film  which  has  been  hardened  with  alum  as  well  as 
by  development.  If  he  will  read  the  description  again  more  care¬ 
fully,  he  will  see  this  is  not  the  case.  Such  a  film  is  certainly 
sufficiently  hardened  to  preclude  its  use  in  the  manner  he  suggests, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  its  being  rendered  still  harder,  or, 
in  fact,  perfectly  impervious  to  aqueous  solutions.  He  will  observe 
that,  after  sensitising  with  bichromate  of  potash,  it  is  printed  under 
a  transparency .  By  this  means  the  high  lights  are  hardened  and 
rendered  non-absorbent,  while  the  shadows  retain  the  power  of 
taking  up  the  solutions  to  be  afterwards  applied,  and  the  picture  is 
formed  by  the  precipitation  of  various  coloured  pigments  in  the  more 
or  less  absorbent  portions  of  the  film. 


A  Modified  Gum-bichromate  Process. — In  the  same 
column  of  Foreign  News  and  Notes  a  “Black  Printing  Process”  is 
described  which  might  engage  some  of  the  attention  of  the  devotees 
of  gum  bichromate.  A  gum-bichromate  solution,  without  colouring 
matter,  is  applied  to  paper  and  dried,  and  after  exposure  washed 
and  again  dried.  It  is  then  evenly  coated  with  shellac  varnish  con¬ 
taining  lamp  black,  or,  we  presume,  any  other  colouring  matter,  and 
finally  immersed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  “until  the  whites  are 
clear.”  It  is  stated  to  give  results  like  copper  engravings,  but 
whether  from  “  black  and  white  ”  or  half-tone  negatives  is  not 
stated;  at  any  rate,  it  would  seem  to  offer  as  fair  a  chance  of  ren¬ 
dering  gradation  as  the  ordinary  gum  bichromate. 


The  New  Art  Gallery  for  Hast  London. — On  many 
occasions,  during  the  past  few  years,  we  have  referred  to  the  way 
that  Art  Exhibitions  are  appreciated  at  the  East  End  of  London. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  held  in  more  or  less  improvised  buildings. 
A  few  weeks  back  we  mentioned  that  it  was  proposed  to  have  a 
permanent  building  for  the  purpose.  This  is  now  practically  un  fait 
accompli,  for  last  Friday  the  foundation  stone  of  the  building 
was  laid  by  Viscount  Peel,  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the 
promoters  of  the  idea.  At  a  meeting  held  afterwards,  at  the  Toynbee 
Hall,  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Canon  Barnett,  who  has  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  promoter  of  the  loan  exhibitions,  said  that  the  cost  of  the  site  of 
the  New  Gallery  was  6000/.,  and  that  that  sum  was  raised  in  a  fort¬ 
night;  also  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  had  devised  a  scheme 
by  which  an  endowment  of  500/  a  year  was  secured  from  the  Paro¬ 
chial  Charities  ;  furthermore,  that  the  cost  of  the  new  building  was 
secured  by  contributions,  which  included  the  builder’s  charges,  so 
that  only  about  a  thousand  pounds  had  now  to  be  raised  for  furniture 
and  the  like. 

It  seems  a  little  hard  on  the  residents  of  the  East  of  London  that 
if  they  wish  to  see  any  of  our  National  Art  Treasures  they 
should  have  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  far  West,  Trafalgar-square 
or  still  farther  West  to  South  Kensington.  If  part  of  our  National 
Art  Treasures  were  located  at  the  East  End,  they  would  be  equally 
comeatable  to  residents  of  the  North  or  South  of  London  as  those 
located  at  the  West  and  extreme  West  of  the  City.  Moreover,  the 
whole  of  them,  or  even  a  small  portion,  cannot  be  inspected  in  a 
single  visit.  London,  and  so  are  our  National  Collections,  is  growing 
fast,  day  by  day,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  some  of  the  latter 
should  not  be  located  at  the  East  End  as  well  as  at  the  West  and 
extreme  West.J 


Royal  Academy  Winter  Exhibition. — Tin  re  is  to  be- 

another  Winter  Exhibition  this  year  at  the  Royal  Academy,  con¬ 
fined  to  works  of  the  Old  Masters  this  time,  specially  to  those  of 
Rembrandt.  We  learn  that  the  owners  of  many  of  the  pictures  that 
figured  in  the  great  Amsterdam  Exhibition  of  this  master's  work 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  lend  their  treasures  to  this  Royal 
Academy  Show.  Foreign  owners  of  Rembrandts  have  also  signiffi  d 
their  willingness  to  lend  their  pictures  for  the  occasion.  Such  an 
opportunity  will  probably  never  occur  again  in  this  country.  This 
famous  artist  was  celebrated  for  the  lighting  of  his  subjects,  and 
photographers  would  do  well  to  visit  the  Exhibition  in  order  to  study 
that — the  most  important  thing  to  them.  For  years  past  photo¬ 
graphers  have  been  producing  so-called  “Rembrandt  portraits,”  but 
a  sight  of  this  great  master’s  works  will  show  what  a  travesty  of  I 
Rembrandt  are  the  majority  of  the  so-called  Rembrandt  photographs. 

The  exhibition  of  Rembrandt’s  work  will  not  however  be  confined  | 
to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  alone,  for  we  learn  that  the  keeper  I 
of  the  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum  is  organizing,  1 
from  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  Museum,  an  exhibition  of  Iiem-  < 
brandt  etchings.  These  are  to  be  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  ac¬ 
cording  to  chronological  order — or  at  least  the  most  recent  view  of 
it.  In  addition  to  the  etchings  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  drawings 
of  the  great  master.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  museum  or  collection,  ewn  ! 
the  famous  one  at  Amsterdam,  contains  so  many  of  the  great  Dutch-  | 
man’s  etchings  and  drawings  as  is  possessed  by  our  own  British  ■ 
Museum. 


DEVELOPMENT,  INTENSIFICATION,  AND  FIXING,  IN 
ONE  OPERATION. 

I. 

It  is  a  common  expression  that  “  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  j 
sun,”  and,  while  there  may  be  much  truth  in  it,  it  is  undeniable  that  1 
many  known  facts  remain  a  very  long  time  before  they  are  applied-  j 
to  any  useful  purpose.  Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Howard  Farmer’s  I 
“  physical  ”  intensifier  for  gelatine  plates,  consisting,  in  its  original 
form,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  a  solution  of  hypo,  saturated  with 
bromide  of  silver,  small  quantities  of  which  were  added  to  the 
ordinary  alkaline  developer  after  the  necessary  detail  had  been  I 
obtained.  This,  undoubtedly,  was  the  first  idea  of  the  system  of  i 
physical  intensification  that  has  come  into  notice  again  during  ihe 
last  year  or  two,  though  in  itself  it  never  attained  to  any  position 
of  practical  utility.  About  ten  years  ago,  however,  the  original 
method  was  modified  by  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  and  his  formula 
remains  practically  the  basis  of  the  modern  process,  though  it  again 
has  not  acquired  a  very  general  adoption,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  j 
comparative  expense,  which  has  deterred  all  but  a  few  experi-  j 
mentalists  from  attacking  it  in  a  serious  manner. 

But,  setting  on  one  side  the  question  of  expense,  it  has  been,  I 
think,  recognised  by  those  who  have  really  tried  it  as  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  intensification  method  applicable  to  gelatine  j 
plates,  by  reason  of  its  effect  being  proportionate  to  the  original 
gradation  of  the  negative,  and  almost  unlimited  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  can  be  carried  without  any  danger  of  stains- or  fog,  its  only 
limitation  being  the  possible  softening  action  of  the  sulphocyanide  j 
upon  the  gelatine  film.  For  collodion  plates  this  danger  does  not 
exist,  and  Mr.  Wellington  has  described  it  as  a  perfect  intensifier  j 
for  that  purpose — a  recommendation  which,  after  some  months  of 
nearly  constant  use  and  experiment,  I  am  disposed  to  fully  concur  ' 
in.  In  fact,  as  I  hope  to  show,  it  possesses  capabilities  that,  properly 
worked  out,  promise  in  a  great  measure  to  revolutionise  our  present 
system  of  development. 

To  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  latter  remark,  I  may  say  that  for 
several  months  past  I  have  been  using  the  ordinary  pyro-ammonia 
developer,  by  means  of  which  I  bring  out  the  picture  to  a  certain 
stage,  and,  when  that  is  reached,  a  few  drops  of  a  separate  solution 
are  added  to  the  same  developer  to  tffect  intensification;  and,  if  the 
conditions  of  exposure  are  correct  or  within  certain  bounds,  the 
auxiliary  solution  may  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  perform  the 
fixing  operation  as  well.  But,  further  than  this,  the  solution  of 
sulphocyanide  and  silver  acts  not  only  as  an  intensifier,  but  it  may 
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serve  also  as  a  restrainer,  and,  by  suitable  handling,  the  character 
of  the  image  may  be  modified  to  almost  any  extent,  from  ihe  utmost 
delicacy  and  softness  to  the  clear  glass  and  opacity  of  the  old  pyro- 
developed  wet  plate.  It  is  true  the  bulk  of  my  experiments  have 
been  made,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  my  regular  work  has  been  done, 
with  collodion  emulsion  plates  ;  but  I  have  seen  enough  of  its  action 
with  gelatine  films  to  feel  at  least  sanguine  that  by  suitable  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  solution  its  application  to  gelatine  can  be  reduced  to 
the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  with  collodion. 

Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  title  of  this  article,  I  may  say  at 
once  that  I  do  not  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  matter 
of  development  and  fixing  in  one  operation,  and  only  avail  myself  of 
that  power  when  it  happens  to  be  the  easiest  way  of  performing  de¬ 
velopment,  that  is,  of  getting  the  requisite  gradation  and  density.  It 
may  be  that  the  gradual  intensification  may  have  to  be  continued  with 
too  small  a  quantity  of  the  sulphocyanide  solution  to  have  a  proper 
fixirtg  effect,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  necessary  to  fix  at  an 
early  stage  of  intensification,  or  even  before  commencing  it,  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  plan  hitherto  invariably  followed.  But,  when  the 
action  of  the  solution  is  studied,  it  will  be  quite  clear  that  its 
developing  and  intensifying  functions  may  proceed  simultaneously. 

It  is  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  I  first  experimentally  com¬ 
bined  fixing  and  development,  and  mentioned  the  possibility  of  doing 
so  at  the  time  in  these  pages,  but  pointed  out  the  uselessness  of  the 
power  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  It  was  in  connexion  with 
Sammann’s  hydrosulphite  developer  (mentioned  a  week  or  two  back) 
;hat  I  found  our  old  friend  hypo,  treated  with  metallic  zinc  in  the 
5ame  manner  as  the  neutral  or  acid  sulphite  of  soda,  had  the  power 
}f  developing  an  image  ;  but  its  fixing  power  predominated  to  such 
in  extent  that,  even  when  the  picture  “flashed  up”  instantaneously, 
It  had  not  time  to  acquire  any  useful  strength  before  the  plate  was 
axed.  However,  by  mixing  sulphite  and  hypo  in  graduated  pro¬ 
portions,  pictures  were  developed  and  fixed  in  a  single  operation,  but 
nerely  as  a  curious  experiment. 

Before  speaking  of  formu’se  let  me  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
heory  of  the  action  of  the  compound  solution.  I  have  already 
jitattd  that  the  separate  functions  of  development  and  intensification 
nay  proceed  concurrently,  but  perhaps  that  statement  requires  some 
nodification,  since  I  am  not  sure  to  precisely  what  extent  the 
iddition  of  the  sulphocyanide  arrests  the  chemical  development. 
That  it  does  arrest  it  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  case  of  a  much 
>ver-exposed  plate  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  intensifying  solution 
is  soon  as  the  image  begins  to  appear,  when,  instead  of  “  rushing 
ip,”  as  it  would  otherwise  do,  the  visible  portions  of  the  picture  only 
;ain  density,  and  the  shadows  (if  a  negative)  or  the  lights  of  a 
ransparency  are  practically  altogether  arrested,  except,  as  I  shall 
joint  out,  when  the  over-exposure  is  very  considerable.  I  am 
nclined  to  think,  however,  from  close  observation,  that,  when  but 
i  small  proportion  of  the  intensifying  solution  is  added,  the 
’chemical”  action  of  the  solution  continues  to  assert  itself  to  some 
■xtent  as  well  as  the  physical — that,  in  fact,  chemical  and  physical 
level  op  ment  proceed  side  by  side. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  fresh  detail  that  may  make 
ts  appearance  after  the  addition  of  the  sulphocyanide  and  silver 
nay  be  attributed  to  either  of  two  causes,  to  the  “chemical”  action 
)f  the  alkaline  pyro  alone,  or  to  the  “  physical  ”  action  of  the 
iombined  solutions,  and  where  to  draw  the  division  line  between 
hese  two  actions  is  the  difficult  point.  It  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  exposure  necessary  to  impress  an  image  that 
s  susceptible  of  physical  (is  very  much  greater  than  what  will  suffice 
or  chemical)  development.  With  collodion  dry  plates  prepared  with 
he  bath  the  advantage  in  favour  of  the  alkaline  method  over  pvro 
■nd  silver  used  to  be  reckoned  as  about  four  to  one,  but  with 
mulsion  plates  it  is  undoubtedly  much  greater.  And  this  is  why 
am  inclined  to  think  that  where,  in  the  case  of  a  normal  or  faulty 
xposure,  fresh  detail  is  brought  out  by  the  intensifying  solution,  it 
^  due  to  its  “  chemical  ”  action,  because,  to  bring  it  within  the  scope 
f  the  physical  development,  not  only  would  the  exposure  have  to 
•s  greatly  increased,  but  even  then  a  very  protracted  application  of 
he  developer  would  be  necessary. 

But,  given  a  sufficiently  extended  exposure,  the  developing,  as 
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distinguished  from  the  intensifying,  action  of  'he  -olution  does 
undoubtedly  come  in.  This  can  be  proved  by  8‘opping  the  develop¬ 
ment  at  a  very  early  stage,  as  already  described,  by  the  additiou  of 
a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphocyanide  silver  solution  so  as  to  leave  the 
least  exposed  portions  of  the  plate  blank.  In  this  state  they  will 
remain  for  a  long  time,  though  the  rest  of  the  image  will  go  on 
increasing  in  density  until,  if  the  expjsures  have  been  sufficiently 
long  to  bring  the  least-exposed  parts  within  the  range  of  the  physical 
action,  a  stage  will  be  reached  at  which  development  begins  afresh 
and  new  detail  makes  its  appearance.  A  plate  -xposed  by  contact 
under  a  negative  of  ordinary  density  to  the  light  of  an  inch  or  two 
of  magnesium  wire  will  show  this  double  de  mt . 

I  was  going  to  cite  as  another  proof  the  fact  of  the  possibility  of 
developing  an  image  on  a  fixed  plate,  but  I  doubt  very  m  »ch  whether 
the  result  then  produced  is  due  to  any  rem'1  ning  -  ffeCt  of  light  as 
such.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  possible,  nay.  |  lite  easy,  with  a  little 
patience,  to  develop  an  image  of  printable  stre.ig  h  when  ’he  plate  is 
fixed  directly  after  exposure.  In  this  case,  a-  in  the  last,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  much  longer  exposure  than  Ur  alkaline  pyro,  but, 
if  this  be  done  and  the  plate  thoroughly  fixed  ind  well  washed  a 
perfectly  clean  image  is  gradually  developed,  whi  :h,  w  th  patience, 
can  be  brought  to  fair  printing  density.  Indeed,  there  seems  no 
reason  why,  with  freshly  mixed  developing  solutions,  unlimited 
density  should  not  be  attainable.  I  have  repeated! v,  with  one 
solution,  suitably  reinforced  from  time  to  time,  developed  lantern 
slides  to  full  density  and  with  very  little  stain. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  use  of  the  silver  ealphocyanide 
solution  not  only  provides  the  means  of  intensification,  but  also  of 
very  materially  modifying  the  gradations  of  the  imag-*,  and  this,  let 
it  be  said,  without  any  contradiction  of  the  Messrs.  Hurter  x 
Driffield’s  principle,  since  they  specially  mention  *h-  “  b  ailding-up  ” 
system  of  intensification  as  the  onlv  method  of  altering  grada^i  m. 
Thus,  by  adding  the  intensifying  solution  at  an  early  -/age  as  I  have 
suggested,  not  only  does  the  building-up  process  commence,  bu*  a 
check  is  put  upon  development  by  reduction,  if  it  is  not  altogether 
arrested.  The  check  is  at  any  rate  far  greater  and  entirely  different 
in  character  to  that  produced  by  bromide  or  any  of  the  other 
retarding  agents  in  ordinary  U3e.  The  intensification,  too,  miv 
placed  under  two  distinct  head->,  for,  while  the  reduced  silver  form¬ 
ing  the  image  acts  a9  a  nucleus  upon  which  the  added  metal  is  de¬ 
posited,  the  influence  of  exposure  is  more  strongly  exerted— physical 
development,  in  fact,  takes  place— on  the  batter-lighted  portions  of 
the  image,  and  contrast  is  promoted. 

Thus,  in  practice,  with  a  normal  exposure,  the  development  is 
commenced  with  the  ordinary  pyro  ammonia  aud  bromide,  and  miv 
or  may  not  be  completed  in  this  manner.  If  a  si  her  inten¬ 

sification  be  deemed  desirable,  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  intensify¬ 
ing  solution  is  added,  aud  the  process  carried  ou  without  fixing 
until  the  proper  density  is  reached.  If  the  image  appear  in  all  its 
detail,  but  much  lacking  in  density,  two  courses  are  open  :  it  may 
be  fixed  and  then  intensified,  or  continued  additions  <f  the  silver 
solution  added  until  gradual  fixation  takes  place :  but  the  former 
plan  is  the  more  certain  in  its  results  and  less  liable  to  irregularity 
of  action.  In  case  of  under-exposure,  chemical  development  alone  is 
carried  ou  until  all  possible  details  are  out,  while  over  exposure  is 
met  by  either  fixing  as  soon  as  the  requisite  defail  is  visible,  how¬ 
ever  faintly,  or  by  adding  the  sulphocyanide  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
fix,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

I  have  described  the  mode  of  working  with  collodion  plates,  but  it 
will  be  easy  to  understand  that  the  thicker  film-  and  slower  fixing 
of  gelatine  necessitate  a  considerable  modification  of  the  forma’  ,e, 
while  the  principle  involved  remains  pretty  well  the  same.  I  shall 
therefore  next  proceed  to  describe  the  solutions  used  for  collodion 
and  the  directions  in  which  they  miy  be  usefully  modified  to  suit 
gelatine.  W.  B.  Boltox. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Algraphia. — Ivampmann,  who  in  1896  was  one  of  the  firs*  to 
report  on  the  use  of  aluminium  as  a  substitute  for  the  lithography 
stone,  now  reports-  that  Bohn  &  Herber,  of  Wurzburg,  have  :u- 
venttd  a  rotary  machine  with  which  aluminium  plates  can  be  u?rd 
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with  excellent  results.  As  aluminium  has  proved  successful  as  a 
support  for  collotype,  it 's  hoped  that  this  machine  may  also  be  used 
for  collotype  printing. 


Ferro-pri&ssiate  Paper. — M.  Chambon,  of  Bijon,  has  been 
experimenting  with  the  ferro-prussiate  process,  and  recommends  the 
following  as  an  improved  formula,  which  gives  a  paper  much  better 
than  any  commercial  make  : — 

Gum  arabic  . . . .  .  2  grammes. 

Ammonio-citrate  of  iron  .  3  „ 

Tartaric  acid .  2  ,, 

Distilled  water  .  20  c.  c. 

Dissolve  thoroughly  and  place  in  a  bottle  capable  of  holding  50  to 
60  c.  c.,  and  add — 

Liquid  ammonia .  4  c.  c., 

and  shake  well.  Then  dissolve — 

Potassium-ferridcyanide  .  2  5  grammes,  in 

Distilled  water  . .  10  c.  c., 

and  add  to  the  other  mixture,  shake  well,  and  allow  to  stand  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  After  printing 
place  face  downwards  on  water  for  ten  seconds,  then  remove  and 
expose  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  and  then  wash  thoroughly  in 
water.  The  colour  is  somewhat  pale,  but  is  made  much  richer  by 
immersion  in — 


Eau  de  javelle . . . . .  50  c.  c. 

Water  .  1000  „ 


and  then  wash  thoroughly  and  dry. 


Coloured  Prints  on  Fabrics. — Stewart  F.  Carter  lately 
recommended,  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  of  New 
York,  the  following  process  of  obtaining  coloured  prints.  The  fabric 
is  sensiti.-ed  with  the  well-known  ferro-prussiate  mixture  :  — 

Ammonio-citrate  of  iron .  75  grammes. 

Potassium  ferrideyanide  .  75  ,, 

W ater . . .  400  c.  c. 

After  exposure  the  print  is  thoroughly  washed  in  water,  and  then  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  0  1  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  till  the  blue  colour  is 
discharged,  then  thoroughly  washed  in  hot  water,  and  then  in  a  hot 
solution  of  sodium  phosphate  (at  77°  C.).  It  should  then  be  dipped 
in  cold  water,  again  in  hot,  about  71°  C.,  and  again  in  cold  water. 
The  fabric  is  then  immersed  in  the  following  solution  : — 


IDsr  rein . 3  to  5  grammes. 

Gelatine  .  5  „ 

Water .  1000  c  c. 


The  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  the  water  at  71°  C.,  the  fabric  immersed 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  removed,  and  the  colour  added, 
and,  when  dissolved,  the  solution  is  heated  to  82°  C.  When  suffi¬ 
ciently  coloured,  it  is  removed  and  dipped  into  boiling  water,  and 
then  cleared  in  a  soap  bath  at  71°  C.,  and  then  washed  in  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  dried.  Gallocyanine  may  be  used,  and  gives  violet 
and  blue;  alizarine  gives  red  ;  and  alizarine  brown,  brown.  Natural 
dyes,  such  as  logwood,  may  also  be  used.  Kopp  suggested,  iu  the 
Bull.  >S 'oc.  Ind.,  Mulhouse,  the  following  process :  Soak  the  fabric 
in  the  following:  — 

Kalle’s  indigo  salt  . .  , . .  15  grammes. 

Sodium  bisulphite  lye  (40°  B.) .  20  c.  c. 

Sod  urn  carbonate  .  8  „ 

Wax .  50  grammes. 

Gum  water  . 600  c.  c. 

Dry  in  the  dark,  and  expose  from  an  hour  to  a  day  in  the  sun, 
when  the  image  will  appear  of  a  yellow  or  dark  brown  colour,  and 
then  wash  in  warm  caustic  soda  solution,  and  then  in  water. 


Parallelism  of  Camera  and  Object.— Herr  Gersten- 
brandt,  of  Graz,  suggests  that  the  quickest  way  to  place  the  camera 
back  parallel  to  a  flat  object  which  has  to  be  copied  is,  first  of  all, 
to  level  the  camera  with  a  level  and  then  to  place  against  the  copy 
a  compass  ret  in  a  square  block  of  wood,  and,  noting  the  point  to 
which  the  needle  points,  to  place  the  compass  against  the  ground 
glass  and  shift  the  legs  till  the  needle  points  to  the  same  point. 


Ammonium  Persulphate. — Professor  Namias,  in  the 
Boll,  della  Societa  Fotorjrajica  Italiana,  states  that  if  an  over-exposed 
carbon  print  be  soaked  for  half  an  hour  or  longer  in  a  one  per  cent, 


solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  five  per  cent,  of  ammonium  per¬ 
sulphate  is  added,  it  may  be  easily  developed  with  warm  wat.  r. 
The  action  is  the  conversion  of  the  chromic  oxide,  which  makes  the 
gelatine  insoluble,  into  chromic  acid,  and  the  gelatine  is  thus  free  to 
dissolve.  He  also  states  that  possibly  the  above  mix'ure  might  be 
useful  for  etching,  as  it  dissolves  zinc  and  alumin.um  without  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  and,  further,  that  an  amoioniacal  solution  of 
ammonium  persulphate  will  dissolve  copper  without  the  evolution  of 
gas.  _ 


Amines  in  the  Developer.— MM.  Lumiore  and  Seyewitz 

last  month  communicated  to  the  Socidtd  Frai  <ydit-e  the  results  of 
their  researches  on  the  use  of  the  amines  as  substitutes  for  alkalies 
in  the  developer.  They  have  found  that  mouoethylamine,  mono- 
methylamine,  dimethylamine,  and  trimethylamine  may  be  used;  the 
two  former  produce  dichroic  fog,  but  the  latter  acts  well  and  gives 
a  more  energetic  developer  than  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  with  pyro 
the  developer  does  not  discolour.  The  particular  formulas  recom¬ 
mended  a:e : — 


IIydroquinoxe  Developer. 

Hydroquinone .  8  grammes. 

Sodium  sulphite  anhydrous  .  35  „ 

Solution  of  trimethylamine  (thirty- 

three  per  cent.)  . 100  c.  c. 

Water  .  1000 


Pyro  Developer. 

Pyrogallol . 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous) . 

Solution  of  trimethylamine  (thirty- 

three  per  cent.) . 

Water  . 


10 

30 


grammes- 

» 


60 

1000  c.  c. 


)) 


Paramidophenol  Developer. 

Paramidophenol  .  10  grammes. 

Solution  of  trimethylamine  ('hirty- 
three  per  cent.) .  150  c.  c. 

Saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  1000  ,, 

Propylamine,  butylamine,  amylamine  also  act  in  a  less  degree,  as 
does  also  ethylene  diamine,  and  beuzzlamine  gives  a  very  faint  i 
image.  The  aromatic  amines  have  no  developing  power.  The  I 
amines  haves  an  intensely  disagreeable  smell,  which  may  militate  J 
against  their  general  use,  but  they  may  be  useful  in  special  cases. 

[The  use  of  trimethylamine  is  not  new  ;  it  was  suggested 
as  an  accelerator  in  the  pyro  developer  in  1890, — Ed.] 


AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Members  had  retained  a  pleasant  recollection  of  the  paper  read  at  the 
Club  some  months  ago  by  Captain  Wilson  Barker,  of  H.M.S.  Worcester,  : 
on  “  Photography  at  Sea,”  and  the  same  lecturer  therefore  received  a 
cordial  welcome  on  the  5th  inst.,  when  he  was  set  down  for  another  sub¬ 
ject,  viz.,  “  Photographic  Notes  on  Natural  History.” 

Captain  Barker  has  devoted  much  time  to  meteorology,  as  every  sea¬ 
man  should,  seeing  that  so  much  o!  their  well-being  must  always  depend  ^ 
upon  the  vagaries  of  the  weather,  and  he  seeks  to  inoculate  other  amateui  I 
photographers  with  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  tells  them  that  the  j 
study  of  this  part  of  natural  history  is  both  amusing  and  of  high  scientific 
value.  Bat  they  must  not  be  content  with  making  occasional  pictures  of ; 
cloudland ;  they  must  make  careful  notes,  and  be  also  careful  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  classification  of  their  pictures.  Natural  History  covers 
far  more  ground  than  was  understood  by  the  term  in  the  past.  It  has 
been  separated  into  a  huge  number  of  branches,  and  each  of  these  re¬ 
quires  a  lifetime  for  its  adequate  study. 

Captain  Barker’s  first  pictures  («nd  many  of  them  were  pictures  in  the 
highest  sense)  comprised  studies  of  cloud  formation,  cirrus,  stratus,  and 
cumulus,  both  alone  and  in  combination.  Many  of  these  pictures  evoked 
much  applause  from  those  who  knew  the  difficulty  of  securing  detail  of 
feathery  forms  upon  such  a  bright  background.  Next  came  a  series  of 
pictures  illustrative  of  the  evolution  of  a  storm.  First,  a  tiny  cloudlet 
dimly  seen  on  the  horizon,  “like  a  man’s  hand,”  growing  in  subsequent 
pictures  until  the  storm  is  at  its  height ;  then  the  pause  which  comes 
so  often  in  the  middle  of  such  a  disturbance,  the  sky  still  all  un¬ 
settled,  with  patches  of  blue  sky  seen  between  masses  of  scud.  Once 
again  the  sky  is  clouded  o’er,  and  the  series  of  pictures  closes  with  one 
of  a  waterspout. 

In  February  1896  King  Frost  held  sway  over  the  metropolis,  and 
studded  the  Thames  with  ice  floes,  which  stopped  all  navigation  on  the 
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river.  Such  stubborn  frosts  are,  happily,  not  common  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area,  and  it  is  well  that  photography  should  be  enlisted  in  the 
j  service  of  recording  the  unusual  effects  presented  by  such  a  state  of 
things.  Captain  Barker’s  pictures  of  the  view  from  his  own  ship,  lying 
at  Greenhithe,  together  with  those  of  the  Worcester  itself,  with  small 
icebergs  attacking  it  as  they  float  down  stream,  were  most  interesting, 
because  they  represented  the  Thames  under  unusual  conditions. 

The  next  pictures  were  illustrative  of  physical  geography,  and  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  were  those  which  showed  the  life  history  of  a  river 
j  from  its  bi  th  in  a  glacier  to  its  end  in  a  lake.  The  p  xrticular  glacier 
was  that  of  Grindelwald,  and  several  pictures  were  shown  which  gave  a 
good  idea  of  the  solid  masses  of  ice  which  were  being  slowly  pushed 
down  towards  the  valley  below.  Then  the  glacier  abruptly  ends,  and 
a  small  stream  of  wat  r  flows  from  beneath  its  projecting  edge,  a 
!  stream  which  quickly  grows  to  the  proportions  of  a  river  and  broadens 
1  out  into  a  beautiful  lake.  All  this  is  somewhat  more  interesting  than 
,  the  manner  in  which  geographical  facts  were  impressed  upon  the 
I  minds  of  most  of  us  at  school,  and  we  are  fain  to  admit  that  the  pains  of 
learning  were  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  pleasures.  Happily, 
observers  and  recorders  like  Captain  Barker  are  laying  up  in  store  better 
|  times  for  scholars  to  come. 

From  alpine  snows  we  are  transported  to  Brazil,  wher*3,  at  Pernambuco, 
there  is  a  curious  reef  piled  up  of  sand  and  mud,  and  owing  its  origin  to 
I  the  trade  winds  which  blo  w  on  that  coast  with  persistency.  We  as  yet 
;  only  observe  that  coast  from  a  ship,  the  reef  being  marked  by  a  line  of 
surf,  but,  when  we  get  nearer,  we  find  that  the  reef  forms  a  natural 
i  breakwater  within  which  is  a  snug  harbour.  As  to  the  surface  of  the  reef 
itself,  it  is  full  of  pools,  containing  objects  which  would  cause  the  heart  of 
a  naturalist  to  rejoice. 

The  next  pictures  were  devoted  to  geology,  the  first  being  of  the 

|  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which  has  so  often 

afforded  geologists  an  illustration  of  subsidence  and  after  elevation  in 
j  comparatively  recent  times.  For  the  pillars  of  this  temple  are  pierced  by 
1  some  of  those  boring  molluscs  which  make  such  havoc  with  stone  when 
|  they  get  the  chance,  clearly  showing  that  for  some  lengthened  period 
j  those  pillars  must  have  been  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  although  they 
are  now  high  and  dry. 

Captain  Barker’s  zoological  series  comprised  a  photograph  of  the 
j  water  spider  in  its  nest — that  curious  creature  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  inventor  of  the  diving  bel',  for  its  nest  is  below  water,  and  it 

j  carries  down  with  it  bubbles  of  air  for  breathing  purposes.  Another 

picture  was  of  aspider  of  the  trap  door  variety,  which  Captain  Barker 
found  at  Bahia  (Brazil),  its  home  being  in  the  bark  of  the  palm- 
tree.  Protective  mimicry  in  animals  was  illustrated  by  the  well-known 
!  dead-leaf  insect,  which  counterfeits  so  closely  the  foliage  upon  which  it 
rests. 

Going  from  small  things  to  greaf,  we  were  shown  pictures  of  some  of 
the  sacred  crocodiles  of  Kurrachee,  which  are  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos. 
Formerly  these  creatures  were  allowed  to  roam  the  country  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  but  they  gobbled  up  the  children  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
Government  intervened,  and  they  were  enclosed,  so  that  their  liberty 
was  curtailed.  They  are  so  well  fed  that  they  take  no  notice  of  visitors, 
and  show  not  the  slightest  obj  action  to  b  ing  photographed. 

The  lecturer  here  showed  a  picture  of  certain  fish  which  he  had 
caught,  as  a  useful  method  of  recording  not  only  appearance  but  size  as 
well.  The  fish  were  each  hung  horiz  ntally  by  two  threads,  and  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  them  was  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches.  The  plan  may  be 
recommended  not  on^y  to  naturalists,  but  to  fishermen  generally,  whose 
tall  stories  as  to  their  catches  are  apt  to  raise  a  derisive  smile  unless 
corroborative  evidence  be  at  hand.  Our  only  fear  in  recommending  this 
procedure  is  that  certain  fishermen  might  be  induced  to  make  diminutive 
scales  for  their  own  particular  use. 

Captain  Barker  brought  his  remarks  to  a  close  with  several  capital 
pictures  illustrating  the  flight  of  gulls  and  other  birds.  He  said  that  he 
believed  photography  was  destined  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  flight.  All  present  theories  were  unsatisfactory,  and  he  regarded 
none  of  them  as  being  right.  He  had  watched  a  bird  soaring  for  ten 
minutes  at  a  time  without  any  apparent  movement  of  the  wings,  and 
under  such  conditions  it  would  keep  pace  with  a  Bteamer  doing  thirteen 
or  more  knots. 

The  camera  used  by  the  lecturer  stood  on  the  table  near  him.  It  was 
of  quarter-plate  size,  and  was  held  to  the  stand  by  a  readily  adjusted  ball- 
and-socket  movement.  Dr.  Charters  White,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
initiated  a  short  discussion,  and  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Captain  Wilson  Barker  for  his  interesting  paper. 

On  the  following  Thursday  Mr.  Cadett  gave  his  promised  paper  on 


“  Photometers  for  Colour  Photography”  which,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  postponed  from  a  previous  date  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  President 
Captain  Abney,  who  is  well  known  to  take  a  great  interest  in  this  subject. 
He,  of  course,  occupied  the  chair  for  Mr.  Cadett's  lecture. 

Mr.  Cadett  commenced  his  remarks  by  reminding  his  hearers  how  a 
sportsman  delights  in  bagging  big  game,  and  he  himself  felt  a  thrill  of 
satisfaction  in  havirg  “  drawn”  C  iptain  Abney  on  the  present  occasion. 
They  all  knew  how  much  photography  was  indebted  to  Cap  ain  Abney, 
and  everything  which  he  stated  or  wrote  was  entitled  to  grave  con -idera- 
tion,  even  if  in  some  cases  one  might  not  be  a  le  to  endorse  the  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  he  arrived.  He  hoped  that  evening  that  he  (Mr.  Cadett) 
would  say  nothing  to  raise  the  Chairman’s  ire,  it  was  certainly  not  his 
intention  so  to  do,  for  he  acknowledged  Captain  Abney  as  the  only  real 
authority  on  the  measurement  of  colour.  On  one  point  they  certainly 
agreed,  and  that  was  in  their  estimate  of  the  Kamfo/d  photometer  as  the 
best  at  present  procurable. 

The  subject  op  colour  measurement  had  really  not  been  tackled  in 
earnest  save  by  Captain  Abney  himself — others  had  worked  on  the  trial 
and  error  principle,  and,  although  if  plenty  of  time  were  available  that 
method  might  lead  to  satisfactory  results,  it  had  no  commercial  value. 
You  must  knock  the  sentiment  out  of  a  thing  when  you  strive  to  give  it 
a  commercial  value.  Captain  Abney,  he  was  aware,  looked  at  a  problem 
from  a  different  standpoint,  he  established  principle?.  In  commerce  one 
must  be  more  exact,  and,  taking  this  view,  he  might  peihaps  question 
some  of  the  President’s  figure?. 

The  photometer  which  he  had  to  show  this  evening  was  based  upon 
the  instrument  described  by  Captain  Abney  in  one  of  his  books,  but  he 
had  alter,  d  the  position  of  the  mirror.  He  used  an  arc  light  as  the 
lumin&nt,  a  speculum  mirror,  and  the  box  in  which  the  apparatus  was 
contained  was  partitioned  in  two  places  in  order  to  get  rid  of  scattered 
light.  The  necessary  shadows  of  the  coloured  rays  which  had  to  be  com¬ 
pared  were  cast  by  a  brass  rod  blackene  1  ia  a  gas  flame.  Members 
would  presently  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  apparatus  an  1 
could  take  readings  for  themselves. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Singer  Saepherd,  who  said  that  he 
had  made,  with  Mr.  Cadett,  a  number  of  measurements  with  the 
apparatus,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  uniformity  of  the  results 
obtained.  The  coloured  glasses  used  have  been  chosen  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  be  believed  that  the  apparatus  generally  was  almost  as  perfect 
as  it  could  be.  The  Chairman  then  said  that  he  thought  he  might  usefully 
join  in  the  discussion  instead  of  leaving  his  remarks  co  a  later  stage.  It 
wa3  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  fiud  that  the  piinciples  which  he  had 
enunciated  had  been  taken  up  in  a  commercial  spirit  ;  but  he  must 
certainly  object  to  the  dictum  that  commercial  aecuracy  is  better  than 
scientific  accuracy,  for  he  believed  that  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Mr. 
Cadett  believed  in  his  (Captain  Abney’s)  princip’es,  but  not  in  his  figures. 

Captain  Abney  then  showed  on  the  blackboard  how  the  lecturer  had 
fallen  into  error  in  his  criticism  of  one  form  of  photometer  by  assuming 
that  the  luminant  was  an  arc  instead  of  an  argand  burner,  the  latter 
giving  an  equal  light  all  round,  while  the  arc  has  its  greatest  intensity  in 
one  direction  only.  He  also  showed  how  the  difference  in  the  figures 
quoted  by  Mr.  Cadett  had  probably  arisen. 

He  quite  endorsed  Mr.  Cadett’s  estimate  of  the  future  imprrtance  of 
colour  photography,  and  said  that  he  himself  had  been  engaged  for 
months  in  making  experiments  which  were  just  finished,  and  he  believed 
that,  when  his  results  were  published,  they  would  be  found  of  value  to 
those  who  were  working  at  the  problem.  Mr.  Cadett  always  trails  his 
coat  on  the  ground  to  be  trodden  on  by  an  opponent,  but  in  the  end  he 
always  tucked  it  up  again  and  they  parted  good  friends. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Cadett,  the  proceedings,  which  had  been 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention  by  the  members  present,  closed 
with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks. 

We  hope  that  we  shall  have  an  early  opportunity  of  publishing  an 
illustrated  discription  of  Mr.  Cadett's  new  apparatus,  which  cannot  be 
adequately  described  without  diagrams. 


THE  DALLMEYER  FOCOMETER. 

Ix  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  this  focometer  is  not  limited  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  theoretical  considerations  involved  in  the  formula  which 
was  deemed  most  convenient  for  a  tele-photographic  system.  Many 
other  well-known  methods  of  foconretry  may  be  carried  out  by  its  use, 
particularly  in  the  determination  of  the  focal  length  of  an  ordinary 
positive  system. 

One  “  method^of  magnification  ”  has  already  been  referred  to  in  a  foe;- 
note  (page  760)  ;”]the  following  method  has  been  found  Tery  satisfactory 
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and  involving  little  trouble  when  applied  to  ordinary  positive  systems, 
and  is  therefore  given  :  — 

Scab  and  screen  are  clamped  at  a  distance  of  about  five  to  six  times 
the  approximate  focal  length  of  the  lens  apart  (see  figure). 

There  are  two  positions  of  the  lens  in  which  the  scale  focusses  upon 
the  screen.  Let  the  distance  moved  through  by  the  lens  be  called  d;  also 
let  a  well-defined  mark  or  length,  Z,  upon  the  screen  give  images,  h  and  k, 
in  the  two  positions  of  the  lens  respectively  ( h  y  k) ;  then  the  focal  length 
cf  the  lens — 


F 


d 


k 

h 


about  ten  minutes.  For  medium  and  warm  tones  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  diluting  the  bath  with  water,  until  the  desired  tone  is  reached, 
in  from  eight  to  ten  minutes.  The  proportions  of  gold  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  to  each  other  mu9t  never  be  altered. 

For  medium  tones  the  added  water  may  be  made  up  to  about  30  ounces, 
and  for  warm  tones  up  to  80  ounces. 

The  number  of  prints  in  the  bath  must  always  be  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  solution  used — that  is,  a  20  ounce  bath  will  tone  16  pieces 
6  x  4|  inches  ( =  a  sheet  24J  x  17  in  )  to  a  cold  purple  tone,  and  if  the  bath 
is  diluted,  the  number  of  prints  should  be  increased  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  water  added. 

The  salt  and  alum  bath  should  always  be  used  before  toning,  followed 
by  washing,  as  recommended. 
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Example :  A  lens  supposed  to  be  about  8f"  focal  length. 
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Taos.  R.  Dallmeyer,  F.B.A  S. 


TONING  GELATINO  CHLORIDE  PRINTS. 

We  take  the  following  interesting  notes  from  Photographic  Scraps  for 
November:  Some  revival  of  the  subject  of  toning  P.O.P.  has  been  met 
with  in  the  discussions  raised  at  some  of  the  Society  meetings  recently. 
We  welcome  the  spirit  of  investigation  which  has  prompted  the  discus¬ 
sions  In  these  days  of  ready  made  plates,  ready-sensitised  paper,  ready¬ 
made  (and  often  injurious)  developers,  &c. ,  &c.,  the  independent  investi¬ 
gator  is  too  rare  compared  with  former  times,  when  every  step  gained 
was  the  result  of  careful  thought  and  experiment,  even  if  not  made  on 
altogether  scientific  lines. 

We  al  ways  follow,  with  the  utmost  interest  all  suggestions  or  opinions 
as  to  the  better  working  of  photographic  plates  and  papers,  and  we 
carefully  and  methodically  test  all  ideas  put  forward,  if  they  do  not 
condemn  themselves. 

As  regard.-:  toning,  which  is  the  subject  under  consideration,  we  have  to 
report  that  the  recent  suggestions  made  for  different  methods  of  working 
do  not  offer  any  advantage  over  our  prescribed  formulas,  and  in  some 
cases  they  even  carry  with  them  grave  risks  and  disabilities.  We  need 
not  particularise,  but  would  say  with  authority,  that  not  one  of  the  toning 
methods  recently  spoken  or  written  of  is  worthy  of  adoption. 

The  Ilford  toning  bath,  given  with  Ilford  P.O.P.  in  1891,  remains  (after 
seven  years’  experience)  the  best,  simplest  and  surest  formula  that  can 
be  used,  and  this  test  of  time  amply  confirms  the  careful  and  scientific 
research  which  we  expended  before  we  ventured  to  put  the  paper  on  the 
market,  or  decided  on  the  best  formula  to  give. 

A  little  note  on  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  paper  that  a  given  volume 
of  the  bath  will  tone  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Ilford  usual  toning  bath  is  : — 


Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  . .  20  grains. 

Water  . . . . .  20  ozs. 

Gold  chloride  . . .  2  grains. 


The  above  bath  will  tone  a  24J  x  17  sheet  of  paper  to  a  cold  tone  in 


One  who  had  tried  other  methods  of  toning  recently  wrote  us  as 
follows :  — 

“  After  hearing  from  you  I  followed  your  instructions  carefully,  and 
am  well  repaid  by  the  results.  Not  one  of  the  many  batches  of  prints 
which  I  have  toned  since  has  turned  out  other  than  successful,  and  I 
realise  to  the  utmost  your  view  that  the  manufacturers’  formulas  must 
be  the  best  and  simplest  if  we  workers  would  only  be  content  to  follow 
them.” 

As  a  contrast  to  this  level-headed  correspondent,  we  quote  from  another 
letter  recently  to  hand.  The  writer  claims  to  be  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  of  fifteen  years’  experience,  and  yet  he  has  the  hardihood  to 
suggest  to  us  the  following  plan  of  working  P.O.P. 

“  Put  printsin  water  for  one  minute,  tone  ;  put  direct  into  alum  ;  then 
direct  into  hypo,  and  then  wash.” 

The  photographer  who  proposes  this  undoubted  plan  of  obtaining 
sulphur  toning  and  all  its  risks  must  have  been  oblivious  to  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  evils  of  the  combined  bath,  and  is  fatally  ignorant  of 
his  subject. 

For  the  Ilford  “  Special”  P.O.P.  the  formula  to  be  used  is : — 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  .  20  grains. 

Water .  20  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite  . 2  grains. 

Gold  chloride  .  2  ,, 

Allied  to  this  subject- of  toning,  and  arising  to  some  extent  from  the 
foregoing  suggestion,  is  the  question  of  preliminary  washing  of  prints. 

Those  that  are  only  slightly  washed  will  apparently  tone  more  readily 
but  will  lose  tone  much  more  in  the  fixing  bath.  This  is  a  trouble  thai 
many  workers  appear  to  meet  with,  and  we  can  only  enforce  our  recom 
mendations  to  wash  thoroughly  as  per  instructions,  and  the  trouble  wiL 
not  be  met  with. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  on  December  j 
8  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  performed  some  expen- ; 
mental  work  with  the  lantern,  including  the  subject  of  colour,  the  former] 
gentleman  describing  the  various  experiments  undertaken.  The  particular 
lantern  in  use  possessed  an  advantage  over  ordinary  types  in  that  it  could  I 
be  employed  for  projection  in  the  usual  way,  as  well  as  for  microscopic) 
projection  and  spectroscopic  work.  In  front  of  the  condenser  system, 
and  supported  upon  the  base  of  the  lantern,  is  carried  an  arrangement, 
sliding  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  upon  which  is  placed  the, 
ordinary  objective  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  end  rests  either  the 
microscope  or  spectroscope,  whichever  may  be  in  use.  Such  a  lantern 
becomes  very  convenient  when  it  may  be  desired  to  show  an  ordinary 
photograph  of  an  object  and  a  photo-micrograph  of  the  same,  as  the  one 
may  be  quickly  substituted  upon  the  screen  for  the  other  by  sliding  the 
moving  front  along.  , 

Several  slides  having  been  projected  by  this  means,  Mr.  Wall  proceeded 
to  show  the  action  of  a  large  number  of  glass  colour  filters  in  cutting  out 
certain  parts  of  the  spectrum.  This  was  the  more  readily  demonstrated 
by  throwing  upon  the  screen,  by  the  side  of  the  spectrum,  a  small  patch 
of  the  colour  filter  being  tested,  showing  at  once  the  depth  of  tint  and 
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the  extent  of  its  influence  upon  certain  parts  of  the  spectrum.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wall’s  remarks  and  demonstrations  was  particularly  instruc¬ 
tive  in  showing  in  a  manner  which  could  be  appreciated  exactly  what  was 
of  use  in  colour  work  as  also  for  dark-room  illuminations. 

Passing  on  to  three-colour  work,  Mr.  Wall  reviewed  the  Clerk-Maxwell 
theory  of  colour,  and  said  that  the  Clerk-Maxwell  curve  of  primary  colour 
sensations  was  the  proper  basis  for  this  work.  And  here  he  emphasised 
the  fact  that  there  were  absolutely  no  primary  colours,  as  was  commonly 
supposed,  but  only  sensations.  In  speaking  of  a  primary  colour  one 
inferred  a  colour  which  could  not  be  split  up,  but  there  was  none  which 
could  be  truthfully  said  to  be  monochromatic  and  not  to  be  split  up. 
Monochromatic  light  could  only  be  obtained  from  one  single  line  of 
the  spectrum.  Clerk-Maxwell  discovered  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
use  more  than  three  colours  to  get  every  tint  in  nature,  and  it  was  upon 
such  a  foundation  that  the  three-colour  process  was  built  up.  The  three 
negatives  necessary  for  the  process  require  to  have  a  ratio  of  gradations 
canforming  to  the  Clerk-Maxwell  curves,  and  photographs  taken  in  such 
a  way  by  means  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives’s  invention,  the  photochromoscope, 
were  shown  upon  the  screen.  First  of  all,  the  three  discs — red,  green, 
and  violet — were  brought,  together  upon  the  sheet,  the  combination 
approximating  to  white  light,  which  is  more  or  less  perfect  according  to 
the  illuminant  used.  Oa  the  present  occasion  a  blow-through  oxy- 
hydrogen  limelight  was  employed,  but  the  effect  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth  with  a  mixed  jet,  and  more  so  had  the  electric  arc  been  available. 
However,  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  three  lights  blended  together 
gave  a  white  disc,  and  consequently  when  three  positive  slides  were 
placed  in  position  in  their  respective  lanterns,  according  as  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  red,  green,  and  violet  sensation,  each  allowing  only  the 
necessary  quantity  of  light  to  pass,  the  result  was  a  very  good  picture, 
with  very  little  to  suggest  the  crude  colours  of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  a  delicacy  of  tints  little  short  of  that  in  the  original  of  the  photograph. 

Another  application  of  the  three-colour  process  was  described,  namvly 
the  Joly  method.  In  this  a  screen,  ruled  very  finely  in  red,  green,  and 
violet,  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  plate.  Exposure  and 
development  result  in  a  negative  built  up  of  lines  of  equal  width  with 
those  of  the  colour  screen,  bat,  of  course,  in  monochrome.  Thus  it  may 
be  said  that,  starting  from  any  given  line,  every  third  line  represents  the 
red  of  the  original,  from  the  next  line  every  third  line  represents  the 
green,  and  from  the  next  every  third  represents  the  violet.  It 
amounts  to  thia,  that,  although  the  principle  is  the  same  involved  in  the 
Ives  process,  Joly  combines  his  three-colour  filters  in  one,  and  works  with 
a  single  plate  instead  of  three.  From  the  negative  obtained  in  this 
fashion  a  positive  is  made,  and  to  import  to  the  slide  the  colour  which 
this  positive  only  represents  in  varying  yradations  and  lines,  a  “  viewing 
screen,”  ruled  in  orange,  green,  and  blue-violet,  is  mounted  in  conta.t 
with  it,  with  very  nice  adjustment,  and  taking  care  that  the  orange  lines 
occur  opposite  the  lines  in  the  positive  representing  the  red,  and  so  on. 

1  A  few  slides,  lent  by  M*-.  Child  Bayley,  were  shown  upon  the  screen,  one 
being  a  sectional  slide  to  make  clear  tne  principle  of  the  process. 

In  answer  to  questions  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Wall  explained  that  the 
standard  required  in  the  colour  filters  was  practically  that  they  should 
give  a  rendering  of  the  spectrum  in  gradations  equivalent  to  Clerk- 
Maxwell’s  colour  sensation  curves.  They  were  actually  tested  before- 
|  hand  photographically  with  the  spectroscope.  As  regards  the  weakness 
of  the  green  in  some  of  the  examples,  this  defect  was  difficult  to  cure. 
Slight  errors  in  exposure  and  wrong  use  of  the  developer  were  patent 
causes  of  bad  rendering.  He  found  metol  was  the  best  developer  for 
this  work,  and  for  Joly’s  process  Lrmiere’s  Panchromatic  plate,  and 
Cidett’s  Spectrum  for  Ives’s  process,  were  the  most  suitable  p’ates. 
He  did  not  think,  by  any  form  of  retouching  whatever,  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  strengthen  or  bring  down  any  part  of  the  picture  which  was 
,  abnormally  coloured.  All  this  rested  with  the  original  taking  of  the 
photograph,  unless,  as  in  the  present  case,  any  defective  colouring  might 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  unsuitable  illumination  for  the  lantern. 

- - — 

THE  “CAMERA  AND  THE  WHEEL.” 

1  Lecturing  last  week  on  this  subject  at  the  Thornton  Heath  Polytechnic, 
I  Mr.  Bynoe  said  there  were  probably  no  other  two  pastimes  which  could 
be  taken  up  that  could  be  worked  together  better  than  photography 
and  cycling;  for  the  individual  that  cycles  and  does  not  photograph 
would  find  the  pleasure  of  his  trips  greatly  enhanced  if  he  took  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  places  he  visited,  and  the  photographer  that  does  not  cycle 
would  be  amply  repaid  if  he  were  to  purchase  a  cycle,  as  he  would  then 
be  able  to  reach  places  perhaps  far  prettier  and  more  suitable  for  his 
particular  class  of  work  than  he  had  thought  of  previously. 

He  then  went  on  to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  did  not  know 
anything  of  photography,  the  way  in  which  a  photograph  is  taken,  and, 
following  this,  he  made  quite  clear  the  difference  between  single  and 
rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  and  mentioned  that  if  one  could  not  afford  a  R.R. 
lens,  a  single  lens  would  do  moBt  excellent  work,  especially  if  carefully 
made  and  corrected,  so  that  the  distortion  was  brought  to  a  minimum  ; 
in  fact,  by  diagrams  which  were  put  on  the  screen,  he  showed  that  single 
lenses  were  now  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  amount  of  distortion  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  could  only  be  detected  by  the  experienced  eye. 


Following  this,  the  definition  of  the  fixed-focua  lens  was  explained,  and 
also  the  way  in  which  magnifiers  work. 

In  drawing  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  this,  Mr.  Bynos  pointed 
out  that,  if  a  very  long-focus  spectacle  lens  is  placed  in  front  of  an 
ordinary  photographic  lens,  it  causes  the  cons  of  rays  collected  to  become 
parallel  rays,  and  thus  near  objects  can  be  brought  to  a  focu3  in  the 
same  plane  as  objects  at  a  long  distance  from  the  camera.  This  method 
of  focussing  as  used  on  some  fixed  focus  cameras  he  claimed  is  superior 
to  the  focussing  scale  and  pointer  of  other  hand  cameras,  as,  with 
magnifiers,  ooe  knows  exactly  what  distances  are  in  focus,  while,  with 
the  other  method,  a  point  at  a  certain  number  of  feet  away  is  known  to 
be  in  focus,  but  the  number  of  feet  nearer  and  farther  away  than  that 
particular  point  is  an  unknown  quantity. 

The  lecturer  then  passed  on  to  the  question  of  the  most  suitable 
support  for  the  sensitive  Burface,  and  he  said  that  cut  flat  films  were 
undoubtedly  m  ich  more  convenient  than  glass  plates  for  cyclo-photo¬ 
graphers,  ^lobe-trotters,  and  for  all  hand-camera  work,  as  they  are 
unbreakable,  flexible,  and  extremely  light. 

When  using  films  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  camera  in  which  a  large 
number  can  bi  placed  and  changed  automatically,  as  it  is  not  always 
convenient  to  resort  to  a  dark  room  after  making  every  few  exposures, 
and,  after  mentioning  several  devices  which  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed,  Mr.  Bynoe  explained  that  the  one  method  which  wa3  good  was 
the  gravity  system,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  cleverly  worked-out  mechanical 
slide  he  showed  the  ••  Frena  ”  system,  and  the  way  in  which  it  discharges 
is  forty-cut  flat  films,  one  by  one. 

The  way  in  which  a  cycle  could  be  used  a3  a  trip  id  was  then  demon¬ 
strated,  and  with  a  large  and  varied  series  of  slides  from  negatives  taken 
at  home  and  abroad  on  fKt-cut  films,  the  lecturer  neared  the  close  of  his 
lecture. 

At  the  conclusion  Mr.  Bynoe  drew  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the 
fact  that  at  present  Tuornton  Heath  was  without  a  photographic  society, 
and  as  there  were  a  very  large  number  of  amateur  photographers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  most  polytechnics  were  tne  home  of  a  photographic 
society,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  tbiag  if  this  Polytechnic  could  see 
its  way  to  forming  such  a  society,  and  if  a  Society  were  formed  and  he 
could  be  of  aiy  service  to  it,  his  services  would  be  theirs  as  far  as  his  en¬ 
gagements  would  permit. 

The  proposition  that  a  photographic  society  should  be  formed  at  the 
Polytechnic  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Fowler,  who  also  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  to  the  Mayor  of  Croydon,  who  occupied  the 
chair. 

- ♦ - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

A  case  of  considerable  importance  to  photographers  and  photographic 
societies  has  recently  arisen  in  connexion  with  a  pub. ic  entertainment 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Shetlleston  Camera  Club,  and  which  will 
likely  at  an  early  date  come  before  one  of  the  Glasgow  law  courts.  It 
would  appear  that  some  time  during  the  summer  season  a  member  of  the 
Shettleston  Camera  Club  was  engaged  photographing  a  few  points  of 
interest  ia  the  district,  and  amoDgst  other  views  taken  was  one  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  tavern  about  a  hundred  years  old.  When  exposing  the  plate, 
there  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time  on  his  cart  a  well-known  native 
of  the  village,  who,  it  would  appear,  has  a  strong  prejudice  against  being 
photographed,  or  having  his  picture  shown  in  public. 

On  a  recent  occasion  a  lantern  entertainment  was  given  by  the 
Shettleston  Camera  Club,  and  among  nth°r views  thrown  upon  the  screen 
was  the  one  of  the  old  tavern,  in  which  i his  par  y  appears  in  a  somewhat 
prominent  manner  in  tbe  foreground.  On  this  picture  being  shown 
without  the  consent  of  the  party  being  had.  exception  was  taken  on  the 
grounds  that  the  exhibiting  of  such  tended  to  bold  the  man  on  his 
vehicle  up  to  public  ridicule,  and  that,  primarily,  the  view  complained  of 
is  in  reality  a  picture  of  the  man  and  his  cart,  and  not  that  of  the  Old 
Drum  Tavern. 

The  case  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  solicitors,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
followed  with  much  interest  by  all  interested  in  photography,  raising  as 
it  does  a  very  important  question  as  to  the  legality  of  certain  pictures 
being  taken  and  exposed  to  public  view  without  the  consent  of  parties 
interested 

We  understand  this  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the  legality  of  a 
certain  questionable  form  of  snap  shot  working  has  been  brought  under 
the  observation  of  our  law  courts.  In  many  instances,  no  doubt,  what 
is  really  an  impertinent  intrusion  by  camera  men  has  been  committed, 
but  generally  such  conduct  has  been  resented  without  appealing  to  the 
judicml  oench  for  damages. 

With  the  approach  of  Christmas  the  various  photographic  societies  are 
holding  their  annual  exhibitions,  and  this  year  one  or  two  new  fixtures 
fail  to  be  noted  in  addition  to  those  of  previous  years.  The  Eastern 
Photographic  Association  has  for  he  first  time  brought  together  a  goodly 
show  of  work  by  its  members  in  Bridgeton  Public  Halls.  This  is  a  new 
Society  formed  in  the  East  end  of  Glasgow,  and  hitherto  has  had  a  very 
successful  career  under  the  able  guidance  of  it-*  Secretary,  Mr.  T  jomas 
Hughes. 

During  the  year  that  has  passed  at  least  two  new  societies  have  been 
formed  in  and  around  Glasgow,  and  one  noticeable  feature  lies  in  the 
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popularity  photography  is  acquiring  among  whit  may  be  termed  the 
artisan  class  of  workers.  Several  of  our  large  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  and  factories  are  contemplating  forming  Dhotographie  societies  in 
connexion  with  their  works.  Certainly,  in  the  West  of  Scotland  there  is 
no  falling  off  in  the  popularity  of  the  camera,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is 
partly  due  to  the  moderate-priced  but  excellent  apparatus  now  obtainable 
by  the  working  classes. 

The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  (Glasgow’s  premier  amateur 
society)  will  hold  their  annual  Exhibition  at  an  early  date.  This  is 
becoming  quite  an  important  function  in  photographic  circles  in  Glasgow. 
Another  very  long  list  of  additional  members  has  been  added  to  the  roll 
again  this  year,  and  everything  in  connexion  >  with  the  Society  is 
flourishing. 

The  Glasgow  Photographic  Society,  which  is  largely  composed  of  pro¬ 
fessional  workers,  is  striving  to  regain  some  of  its  popularity  enjoyed  in 
former  years,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  not  only  increase 
its  membership,  but  to  bring  about  a  better  attendance  at  their  monthly 
meetings.  After  a  long  spell  of  leisure,  Mr.  Wm.  Lang,  F.C.S.,  who  for 
many  years  acted  as  President  of  the  S  >ciety,  has  been  prevailed  upon  to 
again  take  an  interest  in  the  Society’s  welfare,  and,  no  doubt,  in  the 
near  future,  under  the  pilotage  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  and  Mr.  George 
Mason,  brighter  days  are  in  store  for  Glasgow’s  Parent  Photographic 
Society. 

Some  strong  comments  are  being  made  in  local  photographic  circles 
regarding  the  composition  of  the  Committee  formed  in  connexion  with 
the  Photographic  Section  of  Glasgow’s  next  Iaternational  Exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  a  big  thing  in  Kelvingrove  during  1901. 

As  matters  now  stand,  it  may  be  said  that  all  our  local  societies  have 
been  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  are  virtually  unrepresented  in  this 
important  function. 

Our  local  opticians  are  having  a  very  busy  time  of  it  with  lantern  and 
cinematographic  work.  During  the  winter  season  Glasgow  is  always 
inundated  with  bazaar  schemes  and  sales  of  work,  and  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  has  become  quite  as  much  a  feature  in  bazaar  programmes  as  the 
time-honoured  raffle.  This,  no  doubt,  has  advertised  well  several  of  our 
local  opticians,  and  has  led  to  important  engagements  elsewhere  among 
nobility  and  royalty,  and  anyone  desirous  of  securing  a  good  display  of 
the  cinematograph  has  to  book  the  order  many  weeks  beforehand. 

In  lantern  work  the  electric  arc  light  has  never  been  popular  in 
Glasgow,  and  it  is  marvellous  what  can  now  be  achieved  in  cinemato¬ 
graphic  projection  by  means  of  several  of  the  newer  forms  of  high- 
pressure  jets.  At  least,  two  of  our  best  exhibitors  dispense  entirely 
with  regulators  in  the  use  of  these  jets,  and  work  direct  from  the 
cylinders  by  means  of  fine  adjustment  valves,  by  which  means  they 
claim  to  get  more  out  of  their  jets  than  by  the  use  of  regulators,  which 
more  or  less  limit  the  pressure  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

What  must  be  termed  a  somewhat  new  departure  in  photographic 
competition  continues  to  be  highly  popular  with  the  members  of  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Society,  who  now  regularly 
introduce  lecturette  competitions  in  connexion  with  their  annud  Christ¬ 
mas  show.  Tnis  year  there  will  again  be  an  interesting  competition 
in  this  respect.  As  an  outcome  of  which  several  good  amateur  lecturers 
have  been  brought  forward  who  otherwise  might  never  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  their  ability  in  such  a  role. 

- — - 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PATENTS. 

As  the  result  of  a  vi.-it  to  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  Mr.  James 
E.  Price,  in  an  American  contemporary,  supplies  the  following  interesting 
details  relating  to  American  photographic  patents  : — 

From  the  time  the  first  patent  concerning  photography  was  issued  (on 
May  8,  1840),  there  have  been  granted  for  all  purposes  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  1841  patents.  Of  these  there  are  29  in  the  Daguerreotype  class. 
The  others — the  figures  for  which  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  inventor — 
are,  in  alphabetical  order,  as  follows:  Actmometers,  8;  bath,  8; 
burnishing,  63 ;  cameras,  178 ;  the  latter  being  added  to  by  27  kineto- 
graphic,  123  magazine,  43  multiplying  attachment  and  20  panoramic. 
Camera  [stands  number  56 ;  colouring  processes,  48 ;  dark  rooms,  44  ; 
embossing,  46  ;  finders,  12  ;  focussing  devices,  21 ;  heaters  and  driers,  5  : 
mechanical  printing,  90;  mounting,  23;  photo-sculpture,  3;  pictures, 
22;  plate  holders,  175;  printing  and  vignetting,  174;  processes,  60 ;  re¬ 
touching,  36  ;  roll  holders,  88  ;  shutters,  curtain,  diaphragm,  pivoted  and 
sliding,  194 ;  studios  and  accessories,  62  ;  sensitive  surfaces,  79 ;  trays 
and  tanks,  98. 

The  first  American  patent  in  the  photographic  class  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  specification  writer,  for  “  a  method  of  taking 
likenesses  by  means  of  concave  reflectors  and  plates  so  prepared  as  that 
luminous  or  other  rays  will  act  thereon.”  In  describing  his  apparatus 
and  manner  of  operating  same,  the  inventor  says  in  part ; — 

When  the  camera — that  is,  the  box  with  the  reflector,  &c. — is  to  be 
used,  the  person  whose  likeness  is  to  be  taken  should  be  placed  in  a 
chair,  to  which  some  suitable  support  for  the  head  should  be  attached  to 
enable  him  to  be  perfectly  still.  The  camera  should  then  be  placed  with 
the  open  end  immediately  opposite  the  person.  A  trial  plate  is  then  to 


be  placed  or  put  against  the  frame  and  the  focus  adjusted.  The  trial 
plate  is  then  to  be  removed,  and  the  plate,  paper,  or  other  materia'  pre¬ 
pared  for  being  acted  on  by  luminous  rays,  put  into  its  place  and  allowed 
to  remain  as  long  as  required  to  form  the  image.  A  convenient  size  for 
such  camera  would  be  as  follows  :  box,  inside,  15  inches  long,  8$  inches 
high  and  8  inches  wide  ;  reflector,  7  inches  clear  diameter  and  12  inches 
in  focus.  The  plate  or  other  material  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be 
formed  should  be  2J  inches  long  by  2  inches  wide.” 

This  improvement  in  “  ancient  ”  photography  was  invented  by 
Alexander  S.  Walcott,  of  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  next  oldest  photographic  patent  issued  in  this  country  was  given 
to  Benjamin  R.  Stevens  and  Lemuel  Morse  of  Lowell,  Mass.  This  was 
for  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  fixing  Daguerreotype  impressions  so 
as  to  allow  colours  to  be  applied  to  them.  The  patent  is  dated  March  28, 
1842.  The  inventors’  claim  is  as  follows  : — 

“  A  mode  of  preparing  Daguerreotype  impressions  so  as  to  fix  the  n  on 
the  plate,  and  adapting  them  to  the  reception  of  paints  and  colours,  by 
coating  the  same  with  varnish  or  solutions  of  gum,  using  for  the  purpose 
of  coating  said  plates  any  kind  of  varnish  or  gum,  and  any  preparation 
of  varnish  or  gums  which  will  produce  the  intended  effect.” 

These  old  pioneer  patents  form  interesting  lioks  between  the  far  and 
slow-going  past  and  the  rapid  and  progressive  present.  In  the  old  time 
one  who  sat  for  a  picture  had  to  be  quiet  and  patient  until  the  slow  work 
of  likeness  transfer  wa3  accomplished.  Now  the  camera  is  exceedingly 
more  rapid  in  its  work  than  the  individual  is  in  motion.  Every  move¬ 
ment  can  be  caught,  and  even  the  speedy  bullet,  invisible  to  the  human 
eye,  can  he  pictured  in  its  aerial  flight. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  model  of  the  first  invention  in  the 
photographic  class  patented  in  the  United  States.  There  are  many 
models  in  this  class  in  the  collection  of  the  Patent  Office  (aow  kept  on 
the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  Union  Building  in  Washington',  but 
few,  if  any,  date  further  ba  k  than  the  year  1851.  The  exhibit  has  in  it 
348  models  of  photographic  apparatus.  Of  these  a  large  number  are 
cameras,  although  not  a  few  of  them  appear  at  first  glance  to  have  been 
made  for  almost  any  purpose  other  than  that  of  taking  pictures.  One  Is 
round,  with  a  conical  front  portion,  having  at  thrt  tapering  end  the  brass 
tube  and  object-glass  ;  another,  made  of  tin,  is  in  shape  of  an  old-fashioned 
circular  lantern,  while  a  more  modern,  though  unique  specimen,  is  in 
shape  of  a  trunk,  having  an  oval  top  and  protecting  lengthwise  strips  of 
wood.  The  exhibit  contains  also  a  number  of  old  photographs,  some  of 
them  being  finely  coloured ;  and  near  these  i3  a  woodtn  model  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  room.  This  is  oval-oblong  in  shape,  and  resembles  a  soldier’d 
helmet  with  the  spike  left  off. 

- * - 

AN  ITALIAN  EXHIBITION. 

The  Societa  Fotografica  Italiana  have  decided  to  hold  during  April  and1 
May,  1899,  an  international  Exhibition  to  celebrate  its  tenth  birthday. 
The  following  are  the  classes,  &c.  :  — 

Class  I. — Historical,  including  apparatus  and  results  prior  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  gelatine  plates.  Each  exhibitor  will  receive  a  special  diploma. 

Class  II.— Artistic  Photography.  Tnis  will  include  studies  of  head, 
half  and  full-length  figures,  groups,  landscapes,  seascapes,  mountain 
work,  instantaneous,  flower  and  anim  il  studies,  and  architecture.  Ex¬ 
hibits  will  have  to  pass  before  a  jury  of  artists  and  photographers  for 
acceptation. 

Class  III. — Mechanical  Photography,  which  will  include  negatives 
illustrating  special  processes,  negatives  illustrating  retouching,  reducing,  i 
intensifying,  prints  representing  new  processes,  cyanotype  and  kiudred 
processes,  positives  on  metal  or  other  support,  transparencies  of  all 
kinds,  ceramic  enamels,  prints  coloured  by  substitution  processes, 
enlargements,  objects  in  natural  size  illustrating  the  use  of  the  tele¬ 
photo  and  spectacle  lenses,  examples  of  orthochromatie  photography, 
artificial  light  woik.  If  possible,  laboratories  will  be  fitted  up  to  illus¬ 
trate  each  process. 

Class  IV. — P notographkr materials  of  all  kinds  (not  lenses),  cameras,  j 
plates,  sensitising  solutions  of  all  kinds,  &c. 

Class  V. — Photo  mechanical  Processes,  which  includes  photo-mechani- 
Cal  work  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  machines,  materials,  &c. 

Class  VI. — Photographic  Optics  and  Apparatus  of  Precision,  including 
lenses,  spectroscopes,  cells,  prisms,  condensers,  lens  grinding  apparatus 
and  plioto-grammetric  instruments,  tele- photographic,  aeronautic,  micro¬ 
photographic,  X-ray,  and  all  physical,  astronomical,  meteorological 
instruments,  &g. 

Class  VII. — Scientific  Photography  and  Photographic  Books.  This 
includes  examples  of  photo-topography,  cartography,  tele  photography, 
micro-photography,  skiagraphs,  medical,  ethnological,  anthropometric, 
astro,  spectro,  and  meteorological  photography,  study  of  explosives,  and 
movement,  exploration,  colour,  and  pinhole  work,  also  all  photographic 
book*. 

Class  VIII. — All  Industiial  Applications  of  Photography. 

Class  IX. — Society  Exhibtions.  A  diploma  will  be  granted  to  all 
societies  competing. 

Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  scientific  or  technical  essay,  for  a 
novel  or  story  illustrated  by  photographs,  for  negatives  showing  goodr  l 
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technical  and  artistic  treatment,  for  half-tone  illustration0,  and  for 
scientific  work. 

During  the  Exhibition  a  conference  will  be  held  which  will  deal  with 
artistic  photography,  the  unification  of  photographic  nomenclature,  and 
the  copyright  of  photographs. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  lo  Segretario  dell’Esposi- 
zione,  Soeieta  di  Belle  Arti,Via  del  Campidoglio,  Firenze.  The  jury  will  be 
divided  into  three  sections,  artistic,  industrial,  and  scientific,  and  they 
will  award  as  a  maximum  twenty  marks  to  any  exhibit.  Exhibits 
receiving  eighteen  or  more  will  be  awarded  a  gold  medal,  from  seventeen 
to  fourteen  marks  a  silver  medal,  from  thirteen  to  ten  marks  a  bronze 
medal,  and  from  nine  to  six  an  honourable  mention. 

"  - 

•  ©tar  ©Uttortal  Cable. 


The  Optimus  Stereoscopic  Hand  Camera. 

Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 

Appropriately  enough  at  a  time  when  the  subject  of  stereoscopic 
photography  is  receiving  renewed  attention  in  our  columns,  and  there  is 
a  prospect  of  binocular  work  again  growing  largely  in  favour  among 
photographers,  Messrs.  Per  ken,  Son,  &  Rayment  have  brought  to  our 
notice  a  very  serviceable  form  of  stereoscopic  hand  camera  which  they 
are  introducing.  The  size  of  plate  required  for  this  camera  is  6^  x  3|, 
that  is,  the  double-lantern  plate.  Double  dark  slides  and  focussing  screens 
of  both  sizes  are  provided,  so  that  not  only  may  the  camera  be  employed 
for  binocular  work,  but  also  for  single  3J  in.  pictures,  the  unutilised  half 
of  the  camera  thus  being  available  as  a  full  sized  finder.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  convenient  and  common-sense  arrangement,  by  which  the 
valuable  opportunity  of  using  the  instrument  either  as  a  binocular  or 
ordinary  hand  camera  is  obtainable  at  will. 

The  camera  is  fitted  with  the  usual  collapsible  septum  for  stereo  work 


and  focussed  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion.  Lenses  of  3^-  to  4  inches 
focus  are  fitted  to  the  camera.  We  cannot  too  strongly  advise  the  use  of 
comparatively  short-focus  lenses  for  this  kind  of  work,  for  the  trimming 
down  of  the  resultant  pictures  very  greatly  diminishes  the  field  of  view, 
and  obviously  the  longer  the  foci  of  the  lenses  used  the  narrower 
becomes  the  included  angle  of  the  finished  stereograph,  which,  of  course, 
means  the  sacrifice  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  effect  of  relief  in  the 
picture. 

The  shutters  of  this  camera  are  constructed  on  the  blind  principle,  and 
by  a  simple  arrangement  controlling  the  releases  either  a  binocular  or 
monocular  exposure  can  be  given  at  will.  The  camera  is  well  and  neatly 
made,  and  we  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  those  who  contemplate 
taking  up  that  most  delightful  branch  of  work,  hand-camera  stereo¬ 
graphy.  Of  course,  the  instrument  can  also  be  used  on  a  stand  as 
occasion  demands. 


The  “Elge”  Sensitiser. 

L.  Ganmont  &  Co.,  25,  Cecil-CDurt,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

This  is  a  sensitive  solution  for  application  to  letter  paper,  post  cards, 
and  other  suitable  surfaces  or  supports.  The  instructions  for  use  are  as 
follows:  “Spread  tbe  sensitiser  evenly  with  the  brush;  this  operatiou 
should  be  done  in  a  weak  light.  Dry  your  paper  in  the  dark.  Expose  it 
under  a  negative  until  an  image  is  obtained  slightly  famter  than  the  final 
results  should  be.  Wash  for  two  minutes,  changing  the  water  twiee ; 
fix  for  ten  minutes  in  ordinary  hypo.  Then  wash  it  for  ten  minutes  in 
running  water.  Press  between  two  sheets  of  white  blotting-paper;  then 
dry.  To  obtain  further  variations  of  tone,  any  known  fixer  can  be  used. 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  the  employment  of  ready-prepared  sensitising  solu¬ 
tions,  the  skilful  photographer  can  obtain  a  great  variety  of  effects,  and 
thus  for  special  purposes  the  Elge  solution  should  find  many  applications. 

Messrs.  Gaumont  are  also  the  agents  for  Artigue  papsr,  supplied  in  red, 
black,  sepia,  or  blue,  and  make  a  speciality  of  retailing  the  whole  of  the 
materials  for  this  interesting  process. 


Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Son,  of  Blackheatb,  have  sent  us  a  sample 
box  of  their  new  Flexible  Hymn  slides.  They  are  now  putting  these  up 
in  boxes  of  one  dozen.  They  have  also  added  thi:ty  new  hymns,  which 


now  makes  five  complete  sets.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  these 
hymns  being  printed  on  to  a  flexible  material,  as  they  can  be  carried  about 
in  the  pocket.  Messrs.  Butcher  are  also  now  printing  them  on  a 
material  that  does  not  cockle  when  being  shown  in  the  lantern  ;  one  of 
these  hymns  can  be  left  for  quite  twenty  minutes  with  a  high-power  jet 
behind  it  without  beirg  affected  by  the  heat  in  any  way. 


£leh)<3  anb  Rotes. 


Photographic  Club. — Wednes  lay  evening,  December  21,  at  eight  o’clock, 
Beginne’ s’ Night.  “  Preparation  of  Negatives  for  Printing,”  by  Mr.  K.  Dunmore. 

This  (Friday)  evening,  December  16,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hepwortb,  F  1 
on  “Photography  Up  to  Date”  at  the  Bishopsgate  Institute,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without,  E.C. 

Royal  Photographic  S  jciety.— Ph  .to-mechanical  Meetirg,  Tuesday. 
December  20,  at  12,  H  an  over-square,  at  eight  p.m.  “On  some  Colloid 
Printing  Methods,”  by  E.  Sanger  Shepherd. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lessey  Beard,  photographer,  of 
Clevedon.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who  was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  wa- 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  a  frequent  exhibitor. 

Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes  is  of  opinion  that  acetjl  ne  w  11  play  an 
important  part  in  the  radway  lighting  of  the  near  luture,  as  twen  y  per  cent, 
of  it  added  to  oil  gas  doubles  the  illuminating  value  and  enubl  -  the  gas 
cylinders  to  run  for  double  the  time  at  1<  S3  than  do  Ii  improve¬ 

ments  in  the  method  of  manufacture  lead  to  the  cheapening  of  the  calcic 
carbide,  an  unbounded  future  is  opened  to  th  s  inter'  .sting  hydro-carbon. 

Atbara  and  Omdurman. — A  lecture  on  the  battles  of  Atbara  and  Oiu- 
durman,  illustrated  by  limelight  views  from  photographs  taken  on  the  held  of 
battle,  will  be  delivered  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  at  eight  p.m.,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
December  20,  by  Mr.  Rene  Bull,  special  war  artist  and  corrc-pondent  of 
Black  and  White.  Mr.  Rene  Buil,  we  understand,  has  already  shown  bis 
marvellous  pictures  with  great  success  in  Dubin,  w  en  a  1  rge  and  fashionable 
audhnee  was  assembled,  including  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ol  Ireland,  Lord  and 
Lady  Roberts  of  Candahar,  Mr.  Gerald  Bal'our,  and  Lady  B.tty  Balfour. 

Cook's  Ten  guinea  Tour. — We  have  received  fr  in  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook 
&  Son.  their  illustrated  programme  of  popular  tours  forth  ..inter  and  spring 
season.  It  contains  a  large  Lumber  of  attr  ctive  excursions  for  the  inclusive 
sum  of  ten  guineas.  Not  only  may  toms,  rat  ging  from  ten  to  sev. 
be  made  to  Rome,  or  to  Nice,  Cannes,  and  Mentone  ;  or,  again,  to  the  Swiss 
Riviera  on  the  sheltered  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  Dr. os  Platz,  and 
other  similar  places,  but  even  yachting  cruises  in  the  Me  literranean  of  thirl 
days’  duration,  visiting  Algiers,  the  Balearic  Islands,  Tunis,  Palermo,  Naph  s, 
and  other  interesting  places  by  the  steam  yacht  Midnight  S' in. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photo¬ 
graphs  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Ediuburgh  Photographic  Society, 
38,  Castle-street,  Edinburgh,  from  Saturday,  February  4,  1899,  to  Saturday, 
February  25,  1899.  The  entrit s  close  ou  Wednesday  January  25,  1>99.  The 
reception  of  pictures  closes  ou  Saturday,  January  28,  1899,  at  10  p.m.  A 
special  gold  medal  has  been  offered  by  the  Presid  nt  of  9  iety  f  or  tl 
best  picture  in  the  Exhibition,  the  work  of  an  amateur  member.  T  e  following 
classes  are  open  to  all  (gold  silver,  and  brotz-  medals  in  each  class): 
Class  1.  Landscape,  Seascape,  and  Architecture.  Class  2.  Portraiture,  Figure 
and  Animal  Studies.  The  Judges  are  Messrs.  John  Sm  rt,  R.S.  A.,  Edinburgh, 
J.  Craig  Annan,  Glasgow,  and  W.  M.  Warneuke,  Glasgow.  All  communica¬ 
tions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  MV  lloch,  I?  S.,  at 
2,  G i orge- street,  Ediuburgh. 

Who  Invented  Sp  ctaclks  ? — Who  first  iuv.  uted  spectacles  .'  These  aids 
to  vision  appear  to  have  come  into  use  about  th.  .  h  century.  The 

earliest  rererence  to  them  is  ic  the  work  of  Bernard  Gordon,  Professor  a: 
Montpellier,  who  speaks  of  a  collyriu 

persm  to  read  without  specta  iles.  Iu  136')  G  ly  de  Ch  mliac,  in  his  treatise 
on  Surgery,  refers  to  the  use  of  the  lenses.  The  inven  ion  of  sp  -cticles  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  Roger  Bacon,  who  li  225.  Further  research, 

however,  has  shown  that  in  1215  ^avino  degli  Armatt,  \  Florentine,  wa 
first  who  worked  glass  into  th*  form  of  a  lens.  For  him,  therefore,  may  justly 
be  claimed  the  honour  of  having  invented  spectacles  He  died  in  F.orence  in 
1317,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chur;h  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  On  his  stoue 
is  a  La‘ia  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation:  “Here  li*  - 
Savigno  dtgli  Armati.  of  Florence,  inventor  of  spectacles.  May  God  forgive 
his  sius.” — British  Medical  Journal. 

Photographing  the  Zodiacal  Light. — What  is  known  as  the  zodiacal 
light  has  been  more  studied  among  the  Moslems  than  among  the  Christiana, 
bee. use  i he  former  regulate  the  b  giuning  and  end  of  th*  ir  Ramadan  by  it, 
and  nothing  tends  so  much  to  observation  as  religious  fervour  or  the  pro  p  ,  - 
of  a  good  meal;  however,  this  reproach  is  iu  process  of  removal  and  it  was 
repoitedto  the  last  meeting  of  tne  Astronomical  S  ciety  that  Captain  P.  B 
M  les worth  had  succeeded  iu  out-distancing  the  M  *ba  nraedans  by  ob  aining  a 
photograph  of  th  s  peculiar  celestial  light,  which  is  seen  immediately  before 
sunrise  or  after  suuset,  marking  the  spot  where  the  orb  is  to  appear  or  just 
sunk  from  view.  This  is  believed  to  be  tbe  first  time  >ucti  a  f.  at  h  >  been 
accomplished.  Many  theories  have  been  propound!  >  cone 

ofnebulous  light,  but,  now  that  it  has  submitted  to  the  camera,  it  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  hoped  that  the  triu  expLuition  of  its  existence  may  s  >on  be  ound. 
Mr.  Backhov  se  reported  that  the 

iu  the  uorth  of  England.  On  clear  mornings  it  snould  al-o  be  db  iV  le 
in  the  south,  although  it  is  now  ratlnr  late  iu  the  year  for  it.  Tbe  great 
point  is  that  it  has  been  photographed. 
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Photogeaphy  in  Colours. — On  Tuesday  evening,  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  R. 
Child  Bayley  (Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society)  lectured 
on  “Photography  in  Colours”  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall,  Waterloo-road, 
now  the  People’s  Palace  for  South  Lcndon,  but  perhaps  better  known  as  the 
“Vic,”  the  once-Lmous  music  hall  dear  to  the  denizens  of  the  classic  region 
called  the  New  Cut.  The  lecturer  treated  the  subject  in  a  popular  manner, 
giving  a  brief  but  lucid  outline  of  the  theory  of  colour  vision,  explaining  the 
methods  of  Messrs.  Lippmann,  Joly,  and  Ives,  and  illustrating  his  remarks  by 
some  very  beautiful  experiments,  which  were  received  by  the  frequent 
applause  of  a  Jarge>  audience.  Seme  slides,  lent  by  Professor  Lippmann, 
were  shown,  as  also,  several  by  Dr.  Joly’s  process,  and  the  illustrations  of  the 
Ives  three-colour  method  included  many  very  successful  pictures  by  Mr. 
Saville  Kent.  The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  was 
evidently  very  highly  appreciated. 

Royal  Institution. — The  following  are  the  lecture  arrangements  at  the 
Royal  Institution  before  Easter:— Sir  Robert  Ball,  six  lectures  (adapted  to 
young  people)  on  Astronomy  ;  Professor  E.  Bay  Lankester,  ten  lectures  on 
the  Morphology  of  the  Mollusca  ;  Mr.  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor,  three  lectures 
on  Tibet  and  the  Tibetans  ;  Dr.  Allen  Macfadyen,  four  lectures  on  Toxins  and 
Anti-toxins  ;  Mr.  William  Poel,  three  lectures  on  English  Playhouses  in  the 
Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  Sir  Alexander  Matkenz:e, 
three  lectures  on  Liszt,  Tschaikowsky,  Brahms  (with  musical  illustrations)  ; 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  seven  lectures  on  the  Mechanical  Properti  s  of 
Bodies.  The  Friday  evening  meetings  will  begin  on  January  20,  when  a 
discourse  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  Dewar  on  Liquid  Hydrogen  ;  succeed¬ 
ing  discourses  will  probably  be  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  S.r  Mountstuart  E. 
Grant  Duff,  Mr.  Victor  Horsley,  Professor  H.  S.  Hele-Shaw,  Mr.  Richard  R. 
Holmes,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  Professor  H.  L.  CJlendar,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Bayleigh,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  year  1899  is  the  centenary 
year  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  arrangements  a’e  being  made  with  a  view 
to  its  celebration  in  a  fitting  manner.  Details  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
period. 

Thk  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Bootle  Photographic  Society  took  place 
at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Merton-road,  Bootle,  on  Friday,  December  9.  His 
Worship  the  Mai  or  of  BootL  (Vice  President  of  the  Society)  kindly  opened 
the  Exhibition,  and  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  humble  origin  of  the  Society, 
and  followed  its  existence  down  to  the  present  time.  The  President  of  the 
Society  (Mr.  E.  T.  Cockerham)  then  presented  his  Worship  with  a  framed  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Mayoress,  Mrs.  Brewster.  His  Worship,  on  behalf  of  the 
Mayoress,  kindly  accepted  same.  Captain  Sibthorpe  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  his  Worship,  and  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wright  (Hon.  Treasurer). 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously.  About  400  photogrtphs,  oil  paintings, 
and  water  colours  were  on  view  irom  6.30  p.m.  till  8.30  p.m.,  when  the 
Society’s  prize-slides  were  passed  through  the  lantern  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Lancaster. 
The  results  of  the  Society's  competitions  are  as  follows  : — Champion  Class, 

T.  Family,  silver  medal.  Class!.,  silver  medal,  T.  A.  Lancaster  ;  bronze, 

C.  C.  Trewavas.  Class  II  ,  silver  medal,  L.  D.  Wood  ;  bronze,  T.  A.  Lancaster. 
Class  III.,  Miss  M.  E.  Wright;  bronze,  T.  A.  Lancaster.  Class  IV.,  bronze 
medal,  Miss  S.  I.  Wright.  Class  V.,  silver  medal,  Miss  M,  E.  Wright  ; 
bronze,  Dr.  Owen.  Classes  VI.  and  VII.,  and  Junior  Class,  no  awards 
on  account  of  insufficient  entries.  The  Judges  were  Messrs.  W.  Prior 
Christian,  John  H.  Welch,  and  T.  F.  Lloyd,  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association. 

The  Essex  Cycling  Union.— The  Fifth  Annual  Photographic  Competition 
of  the  Essex  Cycling  Union  was  held  at  Clerkenwell  Town  Hall  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  and  this  year  the  whole  five  classes  were  thrown  open  to  amateurs, 
whereas  in  previous  years  the  four  classes  have  been  confined  to  memb  rs,  and 
onl)  one  thrown  open.  Taking  the  Exhibition  as  a  whole,  some  good  work 
was  shown,  particularly  in  the  Hand-camera  Class  ;  the  cycPng  subjects,  how¬ 
ever,  are  exceptionally  poor,  which  rather  points  to  the  fact  that  toe  wedding 
of  the  cycle  and  camera  has  not  been  productive  of  much  good  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  The  following  are  the  awards  made  by  the  Judges,  M  ssrs.  John  H. 
Gear  and  E.  J.  Wall.  — Class  A,  Portrdture  and  Figure  Studies:  first  prizq 
gold  medal,  W.  McLean,  No.  33,  The  First  Lesson ;  second,  gull-centre  medal, 
Harry  Wade,  No.  1,  Secrets;  third,  silver  medal,  J.  B.  MaclachlaD,  No.  23, 
Jeems.  Class  B,  Landscape  and  Seascape:  first  prize,  gold  medd,  Charles  F. 
Inston,  No.  Ill,  Storm  Breaking ;  second,  gold-centre  nn  dal,  G.  H.  Lamb, 
No.  85,  Morning  Mists;  third,  silver  medal,  Harry  Wade,  No.  117,  Two  Lug 
Peaks ;  fourth,  diploma,  G.  J.  T.  Walford,  No.  49,  Silver  Birches.  Class  C, 
Cyclirg  subjects  (sets  of  four):  first  prize,  gold-cent  e  medal,  withheld; 
second,  silver  medal,  W.  McLean,  No.  131,  Placing  in  Ireland  Class  D, 
Hand-camera  subjects  (sets  of  six)  :  first  prize,  gold  centre  medal,  Charles  F. 
Inston,  No.  139;  secon  1,  silver  medal,  J.  Kearney,  junr. ,  No.  142;  extra 
silver  medal,  W.  D.  Welford,  No.  144;  diploma,  W.  J.  Croal  No.  170. 

<  lass  E,  Beginners,  any  subject :  fi  st  prize.  J.  F.  Haden,  No.  50,  Pont-y- 
Pair.  Class  F  (Members’)  :  silver  medal,  Beu  Freeman,  junr.,  No.  14,  Dorothy; 
diploma,  S.  H.  Capper,  No.  118,  Outward  Bound. 

One  Month's  Imprisonment  for  Indecent  Photos. — Nathaniel  Barton,  of 
12,  Canning- street  Shr (field,  was  charged  before  the  Sheffield  stipendiary,  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  with  having  exhibited  indecent  pictures  at  the  Trades  Ex¬ 
hibition.  at  the  Drill-had,  on  November  24  last.  It  appeared  that,  on  the  day 
in  question,  Detective  Dyson  visited  the  Exhibition  and  paid  one  penny  to  see 
the  defendant’s  show,  which  was  inside  a  small  square  tent.  Two  pictures  of 
an  indecent  character  were  being  shown  through  a  stereoscope,  and  at  the  time 
the  detective  was  there  a  boy  aud  girl  were  looking  at  them.  Police  Constable 
Coggin  also  spoke  to  visiting  the  defendant’s  tent  with  Detective  Dyson,  and 
a  boy  who  saw  one  of  the  pictures  also  gave  evidence.  Mr.  Wing,  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,  contended  that  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  convict  in 
such  a  serious  case.  The  stipendiary  said  it  was  a  seiious  matter,  and  should 
have  been  treated  more  seriou-ly  by  the  prosecution.  There  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  as  much  evidence  as  there  should  have  been.  Mr.  Wing  said 
the  defendant  had  exhibited  pictures  before  in  Sheffield,  by  mems  of  the 
kaloscope  and  other  contrivances  to  give  liting  pictures,  and  he  had  also  ' 


exhibited  in  other  towns,  but  no  complaints  had  ever  been  made  agiimt  him. 
It  might  be  advisable  for  him  to  discontinue  exhibiting  the  pictures  in 
question,  but  he  submitted  that  only  one  of  them  was  indecent,  in  additi 
to  that,  there  was  no  evidence  of  publication.  The  stipendiary'  said  both 
pictures  were  indecent,  aud,  if  the  case  had  been  properly  proved,  he  should 
have  sent  defendant  to  gaol  for  three  months,  but  under  the  circumstances  he 
would  let  him  off  with  one  month’s  imprisonment.  Mr.  Wing  asked  that  a 
fine  might  be  inflicted,  but  the  stipendiary  said  it  was  a  serious  matter,  and 
fines  did  not  stop  such  exhihit'ons.  If  people  chose  to  run  risks,  the}  must 
be  punished  personally,  and  he  declined  to  alter  his  decision. 

Photographing  the  Police. — At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Reigate  To  •  u 
Council,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  photographing  the  police  in  the  local  police 
force.  Mr.  Gdlham  said  he  wished  to  know  how  many  of  the  force  were  to 
be  photographed.  At  the  previous  council  meeting,  it  looked  as  if  they  had 
a  dozen  police  present  in  order  to  see  one  honest  man  home.  The  Mayor 
stated  that  when  the  force  was  full  there  would  be  thirty-three  constsbRs. 
At  present  there  was  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Inspector  Kng. 
He  did  not  know  what  the  price  of  the  photographs  would  be,  but  a  Councillor, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Watch  Committee,  said  that  when  he  met  a 
constable  he  should  like  to  know  what  his  n.me  was,  and  he  could  find  out 
by  referri  g  to  the  photograph.  It  had  been  ordered  that  they  should  have 
thirty-three  photographs.  Alderman  Buigen  said  it  appe.red  as  if  it  was 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  one  Councillor,  and  he  should  move  as  an 
amendment  that  the  resolution  should  be  struck  out.  Alderman  P  m 
seconded,  and  Mr.  Brackley  supported  the  amendment.  Mr.  Viall  said  he 
was  the  member  referred  to,  and  he  should  take  the  whole  responsibility  upon 
his  shoulders.  He  was  a  member  of  the  W  itch  Committee,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  a  dummy  member.  At  present  he  did  not  know  the  members  of 
the  force,  and  he  did  not  want  to  vote  upon  the  appointment  of  an  officer,  or 
an  increase  in  his  salary,  without  knowing  something  about  him.  That  w-s 
why  he  sugg  sted  the  photographs.  The  cost  would  be  sma'l.  Mr.  Seex 
characterised  the  p'oposal  as  absurd.  He  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  under¬ 
stand  why  the  gentleman  in  question  shoifld  want  to  know  the  constables. 
He  did  not  want  to,  and  he  could  not  conceive  why  any  one  else  should  Mr. 
Viall:  The  Watch  Committee  have  to  d^al  with  them.  Mr.  Seex:  When 
they  come  before  them,  tie  could  appreciate  the  photographing  of  prisoners 
so  that  they  might  be  known,  but  why  the  police  .-houlcl  be  photographed  was 
beyond  his  comprehension.  The  amendment  that  the  proposal  should  l>e 
struck  out  was  carried  by  nine  votes  against  six. 
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Leeds  Photo.  Society . 
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22 . 

22 . 
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8ubject. 


Juvenile  Even'ng. 

/  Composition,  Light  and  Shade  and  True 
I  Value  E.  Tinda  1,  R  B.  A.. 

Platin'  type  Printing.  J.  W.  Marchant 
Social  Evening. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Debate:  Experience  versus  Exposure. 
Meters  Messrs.  Rayner  and  Bil¬ 
lingsley. 

/  Enlargements,  by  Pr  jection  rn  Bromide 
\  or  hilve  ■  Paper.  .1.  H.  Gear. 

I  Lantern-slide  Making:  Dry  Collodi'n, 

<  W.t  Collodion,  and  Dry  Plate.  W.  J. 

I  Wilkinson. 

/  On  some  Colloid  Printing  Methods.  E. 

\  •  anger  Shepherd. 

1898  Prize  Slide*.  Reader,  J.  Turnbull. 
De  el  <pment.  H.  Grundy. 

Beginners’  Night:  The  Development  of 
Dry  Plates.  H.  E  Holland  and  L.  G. 
Kough. 

Yorkshire  Const.  P.  Robinson. 
f  Beginners’  Night :  Preparation  of  Ncga- 
\  tives  for  P ,inting.  E.  Dunmore. 

Prize  Sii  es  (1898  Series) . 

/  Examples  of  Architecture  near  Ports- 
\  mmth.  A.  Fisher,  A.  -LA. 

Bromide  Enlarging.  Mr.  Malby,  F.R.P.  3.. 
Meeting  for  Conversaf  on,  &c. 

J  Demonstration  on  Yelox  Paper.  W.  J 
1  Belton. 

On  the  Copying  of  an  Oil  Painting. 
Holiday  Slides.  J.  A.  Newton. 

Members’  Lantern  Evening. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

December  13, — Ordinary  Meeting, — Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L., 
&c.  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

Business  Items. 

Fifteen  new  memb.rs  were  elected,  and  about  thirty  candidates  for  member¬ 
ship  were  nominated. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Dover  and  West  Surrey  Photographic  Societies 
and  the  Whitby  Camera  Club  had  been  admitted  to  affiliation. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Council  had  passed  a  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  their  thanks  to  Mr.  R  Child  Bayley,  the  retiring  Assistant  Secretary, 
for  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Society  during  his  tenure 
of  office,  a  proceeding  which  was  endorsed  by  the  hearty  pplause  of  the 
meeting. 
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Election  of  Auditors. 

Upon  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  Messrs.  Fry  &  Yezey  were  ap¬ 
pointed  Auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  current  year. 

The  Society’s  New  Premises. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Council  had  authorised  the  sealing  of  the 
lease  of  the  Society’s  new  premises  in  Rus^ell-square,  and  that  the  amount 
guaranteed  in  respect  of  the  additional  expense  involved  by  the  change  of 
locale  was  now  1180L 

An  Opacity  Balance. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.  C  ,  F.C.S.,  read  a  paper  describing  an  instrument 
which  he  had  devised,  and  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  an  “opacity 
balance.”  He  explained  that,  although  experience  had  confirmed  his  confi¬ 
dence  for  general  purposes  in  his  apparatus,  described  before  the  Society  three 
years  ago,  for  measuring  the  densities  of  photographic  plates,  he  had  not 
found  it  so  convenient  as  he  had  hoped  for  certain  special  purposes  which  he 
had  in  view,  and  he  had  therefore  constructed  the  instrument  now  brought 
forward.  The  former  apparatus  he  now  called  an  “opacity  mettr,”  a  name 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  much  preferable  to  the  term  “  photometer,”  for, 
although  photometry  in  its  widest  meaning,  no  doubt,  included  the  use  of  all 
such  instruments,  there  was  a  radical  difference  between  photometry  as 
commonly  understood  and  the  measurement  of  opacities  such  as  photographers 
required.  In  the  one  case  the  light  itself  was  measured,  the  zero  bting  the 
absence  of  light ;  in  the  latter  the  light  was  rarely  measured,  its  intensity, 
except  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  being  of  small  moment,  and  the  zero  was 
the  fall  intensity  of  the  transmitted  light.  The  irgenious  contrivance  of  a 
translucent  patch  and  an  opaque  patch  in  juxtaposition,  the  invention  of 
Captain  Abney,  he  propo.-ed  to  call  an  “  Abney  screen,”  and  his  modification 
of  it  consisted  in  the  use  of  opal  glass  instead  of  a  fine  white  paper.  The 
instrument  now  described  was  what  was  commonly  understood  as  a  balance,  an 
opacity  being  measured  by  it,  not  in  the  absolute  manner  of  the  meter,  but 
by  comparing  it  with  a  known  opacity.  Only  one  source  of  light  was  used, 
generally  a  Welsbach  incandescent  gas-burner,  and  two  mirrors  reflected 
pencils  from  this,  through  apertures  in  a  velvet- lined  box,  to  a  prism  of  small 
angle  (one  pencil  falling  on  each  face  of  the  prism),  which  reflected  the  pencils 
and  rendered  them  parallel.  They  then  fell  upon  the  object-glass  of  a  tele¬ 
scope,  which  gave  sharp  images  of  the  apertures  in  the  field  of  the  eyepiece. 
The  details  of  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  and  the  manner  of  using  it 
were  very  fully  explained,  but  they  are  obviously  impossible  of  reproduction 
in  a  brief  and  condensed  report,  and  without  the  use  of  di  grams.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  instrument  was  subject  to  one  veiy  important  restriction,  the 
light  scattered  by  the  deposit  on  the  plate  being  measured  was  lost,  ami,  as 
the  proportion  of  transmitted  light  that  was  scattered  could  be  made  to  vary 
very  much  by  varying  the  charact.r  of  the  deposit,  it  did  not  at  all  follow  that 
opacities  of  different  kinds,  if  apparently  equal  when  observed  by  the  balance, 
transmitted  equal  proportions  of  light.  Tnis  possible  discrepancy  applied  to 
all  methods  of  measurement  in  which  the  plates  -examined  were  not  close  up 
to  the  testing  surface,  or  Abney  screen,  but  it  was  no  drawback  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  use  of  the  opacity  balance,  which  was  to  compare  similar  densities  on 
the  same  plate  together. 

Discrepancies  in  Opacity  Measurements. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  followed  the  above  paper  by  another,  “On  the  Chief 
Causes  of  Discrepancies  in  Opacity  Measurements.”  He  pointed  out  that  by 
the  use  of  the  opacity  balance  it  was  possible  to  get  at  least  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  loss  of  light  due  to  scattering  when  the  plate  to  be  mea-ured  was  at 
a  distance  from  the  testing  surface,  and  he  said  he  had  endeavoured  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  light  lost  in  this  case,  or  gained  by  reflection  when 
the  nlate  was  brought  close  to  the  testing  surface.  The  paper  detailed  the 
results  of  many  experiments  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  eletermining  the 
extent  of  these  discrepancies  under  various  conditions. 

The  reading  of  the  papers  was  followed  by  remarks  by  the  Chairman  and 
1  Messrs.  Sanger  Shepherd,  Krohne,  and  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  and,  a  vote  of 
thanks  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  the  members  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  apparatus  which  had  been  described,  and  which  was  the  object  of 
much  favourable  comment. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

December  7,— Mr.  Lewis  Medland  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Nahum  Luboschez  demonstrated  the 
Velox  Paper 

of  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company,  as  also  a  new  paper  from  the  States,  which 
he  had  that  day  seen  for  the  first  time.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  latter  was 
similar  to  that  of  Velox  paper,  and  it  is  amenable  to  the  same  treatment  in 
development,  &c.  The  new  paper,  which  resembles  bromide  in  many  ways, 
has  one  advantage  over  ordinary  bromide  paper,  by  reason  of  its  price,  which 
is  only  about  a  third  that  of  the  other  paper.  There  is  a  remarkable  apparent 
absence  of  emulsion  upon  the  paper,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  at  first  sight 
which  is  the  coated  side.  It  is  a  paper  which  lends  itself  particularly  to 
working  up,  and  should  serve  well  for  enlargements,  tending  also  to  what  are 
generally  known  as  “artistic”  effects.  Velox  has  many  peculiarities.  Un¬ 
like  bromide  paper,  its  image  is  a  surface  image,  and  the  gelatine  of  the 
imulsion  does  not  swell.  Strength  of  image  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
exposure,  and  development  is  carried  on  to  the  extreme  for  good  colours  and 
permanent  prints.  The  developer  is  some  four  or  five  times  the  strength  of 
that  for  plates,  and  what  is  known  as  M.Q  (metol  quinone)  is  the  agent  re¬ 
commended,  combining  two  opposite  characteristics,  delicacy  and  want  of 
contrast  of  the  first,  and  the  reverse  of  this  in  the  quinone.  Ihe  strength  of 
the  developer  tends  to  keep  the  image  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper,  helped 
by  the  non-absorbing  powers  of  the  gelatine,  and  the  aim  throughout  is  to 
nsure  that  the  image  shall  not  go  right  through  the  tmulsion,  as  m  bromide 
paper.  The  speaker  was  nos  in  favour  of  restraining  the  deveh  per  to  moie 
than  a  very  limited  extent.  Chloride  of  sodium  acted  very  well.  To  avoid 
nterfering  with  the  proportions  and  constitution  of  the  mixed  developer,  de¬ 


veloping  is  effected  preferably  with  a  sponge  or  cotton  wo.l,  economy  also 
being  the  better  observed  in  such  a  way.  There  was  no  fear  of  streakine-s,  ror 
the  reason  that  the  full  effect  of  exposure  is  developed,  and  the  truth  of  this 
was  shown  by  passing  the  sponge  over  a  portion  of  the  paper,  and  waiting  a 
few  seconds  before  wetting  tire  remaining  portion,  notwithstanding  w'hich  the 
image  levelled  up  at  the  end.  Some  claim  was  made  that  Velox  was  better 
able  to  render  negatives  of  every  characteristic  than  any  other  paper  on  the 
market,  but  this  view  was  not  altogether  accepted. 


Croydon  Camera  Club.— November  7.— Mr.  Boxall  demo_s‘.rated 
Enlarging  by  Means  of  tbe  Gas  Lantern. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  perfection  of  his  procedure,  he  used  three  quarter- 
plate  negatives,  which  the  Hon  Secretary  handed  to  him,  and  which  he  ha  I 
until  then  never  seen.  Although  the  negatives  were  in  several  re«-p  ct-  nut 
the  best  pos&ib  e  for  the  purpose,  and,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Boxall  had 
not  tried  the  Club  lantern  until  he  began  his  demonstration,  he  was  able  to 
produce  three  12  x  10  enlargements  on  bromide  j  aper  which  were  on  all  h  n  Is 
considered  admirable  examples  of  what  a  good  enlargement  should  lx;.  How 
he  obtained  these  excellent  iesults  he  explained  and  illustrated  as  he  went  on 
with  the  work.  The  prints  were  devel  >ped  by  means  of  metol.  Mr.  Boxall 
also  exhibited  a  number  of  charmingly  toned  bromides,  in  which  the  various 
hues  were  obtained  by  either  alum  and  hypo  or  uranium  nitrate.  One  of 
these  was  particularly  notable,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  skilful  application  ot 
various  toning  agents,  a  variety  of  colours  was  applied  to  the  print.  In  th 
a  boat  with  brown  sails,  blue  distance  and  sky,  and  green  water,  exhibited  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  possibilities  of  the  toning  in  Mr.  Boxall’s  hand  -. 

Kingston  on  Thames  and  District  Photographic  Society. — Decern'  :  7. 
— Mr.  J.  E.  East  gave  a  demonstration  of 

Enlarging  upon  Bromide  Paper  by  Artificial  Light. 

For  enlarging  purposes,  he  pointed  out  that  the  negative  should  be  rather  tb.n, 
the  hard,  dense  variety  bting  of  little  use,  and  resulting  only  in  soot  and 
whitewash  effects.  Although  it  was  his  intention  to  make  his  example  with 
the  aid  of  an  enlarging  lantern,  using  artificial  light,  such  apparatus  was,  he 
said,  not  absolutely  indispensable.  A  nnre  economical  plan  is  to  use  da  light 
as  the  illuminant,  in  conjunction  with  an  ordi-  ary  camera,  in  which  case  it  is 
only  necessary  to  block  out  a  window,  pre  erably  facing  north,  leaving  a  .  .. 
space  through  which  to  point  the  camera  to  the  sky,  and  then  carefully  stop 
out  all  light  except  that  passing  through  the  hns  to  the  paper,  which  si  lid 
be  pinned  to  a  drawing  board  held  upon  an  tasel ;  or,  instead  of  pointing  the 
camera  directly  to  the  sky,  a  m  rror  may  be  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
reflect  the  light  through  the  camera,  the  same  precautions  being  observe  i  ‘.o 
exclude  extraneous  light.  For  tlo->e  whose  engagements  preclude  their  wo: _r 
by  daylight,  or  to  whom  the  expense  of  a  lantern  is  a  consi  leration,  he  re  oni- 
mended  the  use  of  magnesium  ribbon.  In  this  way,  also,  it  is  possible  to 
make  use  of  the  ordinary  camera,  a  piece  of  ground  glass  beii  g  placed  beuind 
the  negative  to  diffuse  the  light  and  secure  even  illumination.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  use  a  screen  of  some  sort,  such,  for  instance,  as  an  old  soap  box, 
while  burning  the  ribbon,  to  prevent  the  light  striking  th-*  paper  rom  o’.her 
sources  than  through  the  lens.  Mr.  East  then  proceeded  to  make  some  en¬ 
largements  by  limel'ght  upon  paper  kindly  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wellingtju  s: 
Ward.  Tbe  image  was  projected  on  to  pap-r  held  in  a  spe  ial  adjustable  •  asel 
of  the  lecturer’s  construction,  in  appearance  not  unlike  the  deadly  guillotine, 
but  which  he  assured  his  audience  was  quite  harmless.  Severn  exposures 
were  made,  the  methods  of  vignetting  beiDg  fully  explained.  The  enlarge¬ 
ments  were  subsequently  developed,  for  which  purpose  a  preference  was  g 
to  iron,  though  amidol  was  mentioned  as  being  capable  of  yielding  resu  ts  of 
great  excellence,  and  as  having  one  advantage  o  er  the  former  in  that  the  a  i  l 
bath  was  not  required. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — The  meeting  on  Dec.  5,  when  Mr.  Purcell  - 
cupied  the  chair,  was  devoted  to  a  show  of  lantern  slides  by  members  of  the 
Club.  A  large  number  of  slid-s,  many  of  which  were  of  good  quality,  w.re 
passed  through  the  lantern.  They  were  the  work  of  M  ssrs.  Cheese,  Davis, 
Emery,  Etherington,  Gibson,  Neville,  Oetzman,  Purcell,  Wilson,  and  Wo  :• 
and  included  a  seiies  of  Indian  and.  Ceylon  slides  by  Mr.  Gibsm,  which  u^re 
very  interesting.  Among  them  w<re  port  alts  of  natives  belonging  to  var  O  '- 
castes,  landscapes,  views  of  houses,  &c. ,  <fcc.,  and  some  very  successful  snap¬ 
shots  of  cobras  and  of  the  hamadryad,  the  most  deadly  snake  in  India. 

West  London  Photographic  Soc  ety.  -December  9,  Mr.  II.  Selby 
dent)  in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  F.  Blackmorb  read  a  paper  on 
Enlarged  Negatives, 

in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  the  procedure  he  usually  adopted  m  to 
make  a  reduced  transparency  in  the  camera  on  a  bromide  lantern  plate  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  square,  aud  from  this  transparency  to  make  the  final 
enlarger)  negative  on  Eastman’s  smooth  thin  bromine  paper  or  on  Wellington 
&  Ward’s  negative  pqur.  This  meiliod  admitted  of  the  ordinary  op  i cal 
lantern  being  used  instead  of  a  special  enlarging  apparatus,  and  lias  much  to 
recommend  it.  The  nap:r  negative  was  much  less  costly  thau  one  on  glass, 
and  the  quality  of  image  was  not  at  all  inferior.  There  was,  of  com  -  ,  a 
certain  amount  of  grain,  but  it  was  less  tlan  might  be  expected,  and  com¬ 
pletely  disappear. d  if  a  rough-surfaced  paper  was  used  for  the  final  print. 
The  kind  of  transparency  he  recommended  was  one  which  would  be  described 
as  a  good  lantern  slide,  of  not  too  steep  a  range  of  tones,  aid  not  of  the 
brilliant  typie.  He  piassed  round  a  collection  of  negatives  and  prints,  wl  ich 
fuJly  bore  out  his  remarl  s. 

Ludlow  Photographic  Society.— December  9,  Mr.  E.  E.  Davis  in  the  cba:r. 
—  Ic  was  unanimously  resolved  that  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinsm  be  jeappomied 
President ;  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Williams  be  reappiointed  Secretary  :  that  Mr.  G  E. 
Davis  be  appointed  Treasurer:  that  the  fol  own  g  gentlemen  be  appon-te  i 
the  Committee:  Messrs.  J.  E.  Fughe.  Tils’-y  Pime,  J.  H.  Scuttle  and  V>  L. 
Bessell,  with  the  President,  S.cretary,  and  Treasurer.  That  the  best  thauxs 
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•of  the  Society  be  especially  given  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  for  what  he  had 
■done  in  making  the  recent  Exhibition  such  a  success,  and  to  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  had  woiked  so  hard  in  the  same  direction.  The  Society  now 
■  numbers  forty-lwo  members. 

Preston  Scientific  Society  (Photographic  Section)  —Dec.  9.— Mr.  J.  H. 

ToDge  was  elected  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Asherton,  J.  D.  Marsden,  J.  C.  Islts,  and  W.  Philips,  Committee.  Aiter  the 
meeting  a  demonstration  on  bromide  printing  and  developing  was  given  by 
Messrs.  Ask-rtori,  Busby,  and  Tonge.  Mr.  Asherton  demonstrated  hydroquinone 
as  the  ideal  developer  for  this  printing  process.  The  only  disadvantage  he  found 
in  its  u-e  was  its  liability  to  deteriorate  if  kept  t  :o  long.  Mr.  Busby,  who 
followed,  took  ferrous  ox  date,  and  spoke  very  highly  of  its  general  advantages 
over  the  other  developers.  In  spite  of  its  supposed  messiness,  and  the  necessity 
for  an  acid  clearing  bath,  he  said  that  its  equal  was  not  yet  discovered. 
.He  pointed  out  that,  as  this  developer  would  keep  indefinite'y,  .a  much  larger 
quantity  could  be  prepared  at  once  than  would  be  advisab’e  for  the  newer 
developers,  and  to  the  occasional  worker  this  would  be  a  g-eat  advantage.  He 
also  explained  how  points  could  have  their  contests  alt  red  by  ike  aldition  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  Mr.  Tonge,  in  speaking  on  amidol,  said  that,  while 
he  admitted  the  superiority  of  ferrous  oxalate  over  this  developer,  yet  the 
omission  of  the  clearing  bath,  and  the  absolute  freedom  from  stains,  were 
greatly  in  its  favour. 

Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.— December  10.— Mr, 
Albert  Strange  (Head  Master,  School  of  Art)  gave  a  lecture  on 
Photography  from  an  Artist’s  Standpoint. 

He  went  thoroughly  into  the  subject,  frequently  supporting  his  remarks  by 
quoting  the  opinion  of  some  of  tbe  greatest  artists  of  the  day.  Photographers, 
he  said,  should  learn  as  much  about  art  as  possible,  and  not  merely  rules. 
They  should  imbibe  tlie  artistic  view  of  things,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
perceive  that  there  is  an  artistic  and  an  inartistic  view  ;  to  find  out,  in  short, 
w’kat  are  the  essentials  in  a  subject.  Portraiture  was,  in  his  opinion, 
especially  difficult,  and  he  advised  photographers  to  avoid  retouching  as  much 
as  possible.  Above  all,  simplicity  of  treatment  and  subject  was  the  main 
cause  of  excellence,  as  in  the  works  of  Mrs.  Cameron,  Mr.  Craig  Annan,  and 
others.  Both  in  landscape  and  figure,  the  best  photographic  art  was  that 
which  most  closely  approximated  to  the  best  pictorial  art  in  tbe  main 
essentials  of  dignity,  simplicity  of  treatment,  and  individual  view.  Mr. 
Strange  regretted  that  the  almost  universal  popularity  of  photography,  on 
account  "of  its  supposed  easiness,  led  ia  many  cases  to  its  abuse,  and  urged  tbe 
memb-r?  to  careluil}'  think  out  each  subject  before  exposing,  and  not  to  snap 
off  plate  after  plate  on  anything  which  met  the  eye.  Alluding  to  the 
advantages  of  photography,  he  remarked  on  its  value  in  making  records,  both 
scientific  and  historic,  such  as  the  coming  photographic  survey  of  the  old  town, 
which  would  be  quite  as  valuable  as  all  the  pencil  sketches  or  paintings  that 
could  ever  be  made  of  this  part. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — December  6,  the  President  (Mr.  G. 
Tomlinson)  in  the  chair. — The  prints  for  the  annual  competition  were  on 
view,  and  the  Judges’  awards  were  made  known.  Mr.  A.  W.  Hill  took  the 
first  prize,  viz.,  gold  medal  in  the  Championship  Class,  with  very  artistic 
prints  made  on  “  Velox  ”  paper.  In  Class  II.  Mr.  Harold  Hill  took  the 
Society’s  silver  medal  with  fine  prints  made  on  platinotype  paper.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Hill  took  second  prize  in  this  cLss.  In  Class  HI.  Mr.  Harold  Hill  took  the 
first  priz»,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Rayner  took  the  second  prize.  Mr.  A.  Horsley 
II  nton  judge  1  the  pictures,  and  his  efforts  were  decidedly  successful.  After¬ 
wards  Mr.  J.  H  Ljgo  manipulated  the  Society’s  lantern,  and  a  large  number 
of  members’  slides  were  shown,  and  very  much  enjoyed  by  tbe  members 
present. 

Stafford  Photographic  Society.— December  5.— Mr.  W.  J.  Belton,  of 
Mes  rs.  Griffin  &  Sues,  gave  a  demonstration  in  the  working  of 

Velox  Paper 

before  the  members  of  th:s  Society.  Having  describe  1  fully  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
perties  of  Velox  paper,  Mr  B-lton  proceeded  to  make  exposures  on  negatives 
of  vary’ng  density,  and  produced  excellent  results  in  each  case.  The  lecturer 
then  asked  for  negatives  taken  by  the  members,  and  made  several  very  suc- 
ce  s'ul  prints  from  those  supplied.  The  development  was  done  by  brushing 
on  the  dev  lop  r  with  a  camel’s-hair  mop,  there  being  much  greater  control 
over  results  by  using  this  process.  A  means  of  producing  a  red  print  by  de¬ 
velopment  and  of  pro  Ruing  sepia  tones  by  the  hot  alum  and  hypo  toning  bath 
were  described. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  — December  7,  Mr.  A.  Eddington,  F.S.I. 
( President),  in  the  chair  Mr.  P.  W.  Adams,  R.S.  A.,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Character  and  Expression, 

illu-tra  ing  his  subject  by  a  number  of  limelight  views  of  works  by  the  old 
masters.  In  the  course  of  a  short  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Lennie 
drew  attention  to  the  lact  that,  in  contrast  to  most  of  the  other  art  galleries  of 
the  world,  a  visitor  to  the  National  Gallery  or  Portrait  Gallery  of  Edinburgh 
was  unable  to  carry  away  a  copy  of  any  picture  which  caught  his  fancy.  The 
special  winter  Exhibition  was  formally  opened  during  the  evening.  The 
following  are  the  prize-takers:— Beginners’  Section  for  Landscapes:  Adam 
Cranston,  Penicuik.  Lantern  Sli  les  :  E.  L,  Brown.  Class  for  Pictures  taken 
at  the  Society’s  Rambles  :  E,  L  Brown  ;  highly  commended,  J.  L.  Whyte. 
Alr.  ady  sixty  new  rnemb-rs  have  joined  the  Society  this  se.sion,  bringing  up 
the  membership  to  over  500.  The  tlectric  light  xvas  used  in  the  rooms  for  the 
first  time,  and  proved  a  distinct  success. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

December  21-31  .  Borough  Polytechnic  Society.  H.  C.  Philcox, 

255,  South  Lambeth-road,  S.E. 
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1899. 

January  25-31 .  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science.  C.  F.  S. 

Burrows,  Hon.  Secretary,  16,  Princes-street, 
Perth. 

,,  30, 31 .  Southsea  Amateur.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Cornwall 

House,  Ordnance-row,  Portsea. 


February  4-25  ... .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

J.  S.  McCulloch,  2,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

,,  13-18 .  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.  Hon.  Secretary, 

35,  Dawson- street,  Dublin. 

,,  21-24 .  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards.  Exhibition  Secretary, 

A.  Brooker,  21a,  Wellington  place,  Hastings. 

March  4-11  .  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen, 

27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 


patent  iletoS. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  November  28  and 
December  3,  1898  : — 

Automatic  Photography. — No.  25,108.  “Improvements  in  Automatic 
Apparatus  for  the  Taking,  Sale,  and  Delivery  of  Photographs.”  E.  J. 
Ball. 

Changing  Boxes. — No  25,191.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Magazine 
Cameras  or  Changing  Boxes.”  H.  Hill,  E.  G.  Price,  and  Photo,  Ltd. 
Radiographic  Apparatus.  — No.  25,205.  “A  Radioscopic  and  Radiographic 
Apparatus  for  the  Examination  of  the  Human  Body.”  J.  Wertheimer. 
Changing  Boxes. — No.  25,261.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Cut-film 

Changing  Cameras  or  Changing  Boxes.”  H.  Hill,  E.  G.  Price,  aud 
Photo,  Ltd. 

- ♦ - 

Comgpomrfnce. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper.  A7o  notice 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents.  _ 


THE  BENNETTO  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  an  absence  from  England  for  nearly  twelve  months 
I  return  and  find— with  what  disappointment !— the  publication  of  Mr. 
Wallace  Bennetfco’s  patent  specification  for  producing  his  much-talked-of 
results. 

As  pointed  out  by  your  correspondent,  “  E.  D.  F. in  your  last  issup, 
the  essential  feature  of  Mr.  Bennetto’s  patent  camera  was  described  by 
Berthier  in  1895,  but  the  camera  there  described  waB  a  stereoscopic 
camera,  in  one  chamber  of  which  was  placed  the  green  and  blue  screens, 
and  in  the  other  the  red  screen.  Mr.  Bennetto’s  improvement  seems  to 
be  the  placing  of  two  plates  film  to  film  at  the  top  of  the  camera,  and 
thus  doing  away  with  the  second  chamber. 

As  regards  the  printing  of  the  positives,  I  would  point  out  that  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  new  in  the  superposition  of  three  films,  this  having 
been  done  by  Ives  about  1889,  and  certainly  shown  by  him  in  London  in 
1892.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Ives  used  bichroraated  gelatine,  and  subse¬ 
quently  stained  the  films  with  transparent  dies.  But  we  may  go  back 
still  further,  for  in  1868  Cros  took  out  a  French  patent  for  the  same 
thing. 

Further,  in  1874,  Ducos  du  Hauron  writes  to  the  Societe  Franchise  de 
Photographic  a  letter,  in  which  he  says:  “A  obtenir,  par  les  proeffides 
de  la  photographic  au  charbon  ou  par  les  procedes  similaires,  tels  que  la 
chromo-lithographie,  la  photogljptie  (procede  Woodbury),  &c.,  une  image 
positive  rouge  en  faisant  usage  du  premier  negatif,  une  image  positive 
jaune  en  faisant  usage  du  second  negatif,  et  une  image  positive  bleue  en 
faisant  usage  du  troisieme  negatif,  ces  trois  images  incorpoiees  Tune  et 
l’autre  et  constituant  par  leur  unification  l’image  definitive  ou  repre¬ 
sentation  polychrome  de  la  nature.” 

In  the  following  year  (1875)  M.  Du  Hauron,  however,  actually  de¬ 
scribed  a  process  of  obtaining  transparencies,  using  carmine  in  gelatine 
on  paper,  chrome  yellow  in  gelatine  on  paper,  and  Prussian  blue  in 
gelatine  on  paper,  sensitising  with  bichromate,  printing,  and  stripping, 
and  superposing.  Where,  then,  comes  in  the  novelty?  Certainly  not  in 
the  use  of  opaque  pigments,  such  as  scarlet  or  vermilion,  chrome  yellow 
or  cobalt ;  neither  is  it  in  the  use  of  “  bands  of  suitable  widths,”  nor  in 
separating  the  films  from  the  paper,  nor  in  developing  the  positives,  nor 
in  superposing  them. 

If  Mr.  Bennetto  will  turn  to  your  issue  for  April  16,  1897,  p.  248,  he 
will  there  find  a  patent  by  Mr.  Walter  Whitp,  in  which  th9  reflection 
from  coloured  glass  to  form  the  second  and  third  images  for  three- 
colour  work,  and  the  use  of  red  glass  at  an  angle  of  45°,  is  specifically 
mentioned. 
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Mr.  Bennetto  states  that  he  “  spent  years  upon  the  science  of  light 
and  colour.  I  never  made  a  single  experiment  upon  photography  in 
colours,  and  I  have  never  made  a  single  experiment  in  any  work  I  have 
undertaken  without  first  having  thought  out  every  detail  beforehand.” 
And  yet  so  careful  a  man  totally  neglects  what  others  have  done. 

Possibly  it  would  be  as  well  for  Mr.  Bennetto  to  read  now  what  others 
have  done,  or  else  his  “jewel,”  which  takes  so  long  to  polish,  may,  after 
all,  turn  out  to  be  merely  a  recutting  of  an  old  stone. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  points  in  the  letter  of  your  issue 
of  the  2nd  inst.  which  one  might  ask  questions  on,  or  answer,  even 
without  referring  to  spectrums  on  trees  and  park  railings,  but  there  is 
one  point  which  puzzles  me  sorely  in  Mr.  Bennetto’s  process,  and  that  is 
how  he  equalises  the  exposures  for  the  red,  the  blu°,  and  the  green  rays. 
I  have  experimented  a  little,  but  at  present  I  fail  to  see  how  equality  of 
exposure  is  to  be  obtained,  and  when  this  is  obtained  how  equal  grada¬ 
tion  is  to  be  obtained  on  three  different  plates. — I  am,  yours,  Arc., 
i  A.  D.  Pretzl. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  Herr  Pretzl  for  his  interesting  letter, 
which  makes  it  clear  that  Mr.  Bennetto’s  patented  colour  process 
(see  page  776)  has  been  anticipated  in  every  single  essential  detail, 
and  therefore,  regarded  solely  as  an  “  invention,”  is  quite  inadmissible. 
Moreover,  to  the  drawback  of  antiquity  the  process,  as  it  is  described, 
adds  the  major  disadvantage  of  not  being  of  much  practical  use,  and 
it  is  therefore  best  relegated  to  obscurity.  Mr.  Bennetto  in  his  letter 
which  we  published  last  week  accuses  us  of  being  prejudiced 
against  him  and  his  work — the  carefully  guarded  “  jewel  ”  that  is  one 
day  to  be  shown  to  a  waiting  world.  This,  of  course,  is  a  misappre¬ 
hension.  We  cherish  feelings  of  the  highest  esteem  for  Mr.  Bennetto 
personally,  and  are  only  pained  that  he  will  not  give  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  bestowing  a  like  degree  of  admiration  upon  his  precious 
“jewel.”  It  is  two  and  a  half  years  since  Mr.  Bennetto  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  have  “  discovered  the  long-sought  for  philosopher’s  stone 
of  photography.”  Where  is  that  elusive  and  alchemical  rarity  ? 
Lost?  Mr.  Bennetto  tells  us  (page  781)  that  the  final  outcome  of 
the  whole  of  his  investigations  is  receiving  his  attention,  so,  to  quote 
the  familiar  line,  “Now  we  shan't  be  long.”  He  objects  to  our 
theory  that  he  is  working  empirically,  and  says  that  his  process 
“does  not  show  spectrums  hanging  upon  trees.”  The  spectrum 
doesn’t  usually  “hang”  anywhere.  Finally,  he  claims  that  his 
results  are  produced  by  “  science.”  To  judge  his  work  by  the 
curious  process  above  referred  to,  it  is  science  of  a  kind  with 
which  no  other  experimenter  in  colour  photography  is  familiar. 
— Eds.] 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  Almanac.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  see  that  you  credit  Clerk-Maxwell  with  the  first 
indication  of  indirect  heliochromy  ;  so  far  as  I  remember,  Dr.  Joly  has 
been  the  only  one  to  recognise  and  acknowledge  Maxwell’s  priority.  You 
will  find  another  reference  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  xxi. 

One  point  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  brought  out  were  the 
“prophecies”  of  Zenker  and  Lord  Rayleigh.  Zenker’s  book  (which  I 
have  got  with  much  trouble)  was  published  in  1868,  as  you  say,  and  Lord 
Rayleigh’s  papers,  so  be  tells  me,  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  of  August  1888,  and 
August  or  September  1889.  Wiener’s  paper  was  published  in  J Vied  Ann. 
of  1890  (Band  xl.)  Cornu  described  this  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of 
January  26,  1891,  and  mentioned  that  Zenker  had  suggested  the  same 
photographic  method  for  determining  the  direction  of  vibration  in 
polarised  light  (C.  R. ,  Ixvi.  932,  1255  ;  Ixvii.  115). 

This  last  has  not  been  well  brought  out  in  connexion  with  photography 
i  in  colours.  You  will  find  a  short  account  of  the  question  in  Mascart’s 
Tra  te  d'Optique,  vol.  iii. 

Perhaps  you  are  right  in  leaving  out  fuller  references.  Lord  Rayleigh’s 
paper  is  by  no  means  popular,  but  there  is  a  slip  in  the  dates  on  p.  679 
which  I  have  tried  to  show. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  P.  E.  B.  Jourdain. 

63,  Chesterton-road,  Cambridge ,  December  8,  1898. 


HOME  PORTRAITURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Journal  of  November  4,  p.  720,  a  correspon¬ 
dent  inquires  concerning  “  Home  Portraiture  by  Reflection.”  In  a  small 
handbook,  written  by  J.  Traill  Taylor,  and  published  by  the  Scovill  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  about  1881,  the  above  subject  is  treated  in  one  of  the 
chapters.  The  writer  of  this  has  since  seen  references  concerning  this 
booklet,  which  was  called  “  The  Photographic  Amateur,”  stating  it  was 
based  on  articles  previously  appearing  in  your  Journal.  This  may  give 
a  clue  to  further  successful  search.  My  own  files  ody  date  back  to 
1885. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.  Ottomar  Jarecki. 

Erie ,  Pa.,  November  30,  1898. 


THE  KINEMATOGRAPH  PANIC. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— If  the  repeal  of  the  present  vexatious  and  over-stringent 
London  County  Council  regulations  cannot  be  obtained  it  will  be  well 
worth  inventors’  while  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of  a 
film  that  will  not  be  “  combustible.”  Such  ought  to  be  quite  within 
the  resources  of  present-day  science;  therefore,  while  using  every  effort 
to  get  that  ridiculous  “fireproof  hut”  abolished,  it  is  even  more  de¬ 
sirable  that  anon-combustible  film,  if  possible  more  transparent  than  the 
present,  should  be  produced,  otherwise  the  regulations  referred  to  will 
if  extended  elsewberp,  pra-tically  kill  the  living  picture  device  Those 
who  think  of  investing  money  in  such  will  do  well  to  reconsider  their 
prospects,  whether  as  manufacturers  or  exhibitors.  I  am  neither  but  I 
consider  the  present  regulations  very  unfair  and  un-Englisb  and’ need 
lessly  severe.  The  kinematograph  is,  perhaps,  the  most 'interesting  and 
instructive  invention  of  the  century,  capable  of  enormous  development 
and  deserves  more  sympathetic  treatment  than  the  London  Countv  Council 
have  extended  to  it.  We  should  make  its  popularitv  easy  of  attainment 
rather  than  difficult,  removing  all  needless  obstacles'' from  its  progress  and 
development.  That  iron  hut  must  be  got  rid  of.  Of  course,  if  a  non-com¬ 
bustible  film  be  invented,  it  will  be  all  the  better.  Hoping  you  will  rmt 
consider  this  further  letter  an  imposition  on  your  space,  the  matter  is 
of  great  importance  to  those  who  like  seeing  the  pictures’,  as  well  to 
those  who  manufacture  and  exhibit. 

By  the  way,  that  word  “  kinematograph  ”  is  much  too  troublesome  for 
British  tongues.  May  I  suggest  a  much  simpler  and  more  graphic  term  ' 
Why  not  “  vigraph  !”  I  mean  to  use  that  term  in  future. 

The  London  County  Council  regulations  apply  only  to  combustible 
films.  Two  alternatives  exist.  Repeal  the  regulations  or  invent  non¬ 
combustible  films;  otherwise  the  vigraph  is  practically  prohibited  in 
London,  and  possibly  everywhere.  It  is  very  lucky  that  the  London 
County  Council  has  no  power  in  Yorkshire,  otherwise  football  would  be 
prohibited,  as  it  causes  a  lot  of  broken  bones.— I  am,  youre,  Ac., 

Draw  the  Line. 

_  P.S.-I  notice  the  Council  prohibits  the  use  of  acetylene  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  vigraphs.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  acetylene  light  is 
the  coolest  of  the  lot,  and  that,  with  a  proper  generator,  is  as  safe  a 
light  as  can  be  used.  Is  there  not  much  “panic”  re  these  new  intro¬ 
ductions  ? 


YORKSHIRE  AFFILIATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— With  reference  to  your  report  of  the  affiliated  societies' 
meeting,  held  at  Liverpool,  in  this  week’s  issue,  it  appears  that  the  York¬ 
shire  affiliated  societies  were  held  up  at  that  meeting  as  an  example  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  association  with  the  parent  Society  in 
London.  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  a  priori,  that  the  writer  has 
had  better  opportunities  for  ganging  tha  feeling  of  the  said  societies  than 
probably,  any  other  individual. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Affiliation  scheme  in  Yorkshire  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  Everywhere  disapproval  is  expressed  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  organization  are  managed.  The  Yorkshire 
Exhibition  Committee,  which  is  an  amalgamation  of  affiliated  and  non- 
affiliated  societies,  has  repudiated,  practically  from  the  commencement 
of  its  labours,  that  it  was  exploited  by  the  Affiliation  authorities. 

The  Committee  at  the  very  outset  refused  to  wotk  the  Exhibition  on 
purely  Affiliation  lines.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  scheme  of  Affiliation 
may  be,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  in  practice  centralisation  and  its 
consequent  officialism  have  proved  it  a  failure.  My  experience  officially  ot 
the  organization  is  that  it  hindered  rather  than  helped  us  in  our  object. 
—I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Ezra  Clouoh. 

13,  Ch  sham-street,  Bradford. 


THE  CARRIAGE  OF  EXHIBITS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — On  behalf  of  the  exhibitors  from  the  South  London 
Photographic  Exhibition,  I  should  like  to  say  I  dispatched  a  box  to  the 
Aintree  Exhibition  on  Tuesday,  November  15,  four  days  before  receiving 
day,  containing  forty-one  exhibits  (tbirty-eix  frames  and  five  sets  of 
lantern  slides)  by  the  following  members  :  Messrs.  Walford.  Bull. 
Speechley,  Price,  Lamb.  Payne,  Farmer,  Oakden,  Page,  French,  Ayling. 
and  myself.  It  appears  that  the  box  laid  at  Aintree  Station  for  several 
days,  and  was  not  delivered  till  Friday,  November  25,  and  this  being 
after  I  had  complained  to  carriers  this  end.  We  have  therefore  sent  a 
claim  to  the  carriers.  William  F.  Slater. 

169,  Souihampton-street,  Cambericell,  S.E. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  FLORENCE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  March  and  April,  1899,  the  Italian  Photographic 
Society,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Naples  is  Honorary  President,  intends  to 
celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  by  holding  an  Exhibition 
at  Florence. 

On  the  invitation  of  Colonel  Pizzighelli,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
and  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  Marquis  Torrigiani 
Syndie,  of  Florence,  has  promised  the  support  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  has  accepted  the  office  of  Honorary  President  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee. 

The  Society  is  desirous  of  obtaining  foreign  exhibits,  and  especially 
of  a  representative  collection  of  English  work,  which  desire  will,  I  hope, 
meet  with  an  adequate  support  from  our  leading  exponents  of  artistic 
photography. 

The  conditions  are  not  yet  definitely  fixed,  but  I  anticipate  the  form 
ultimately  arrived  at  will  be  that  of  special  invitation. 

Later  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  furnishing  further  particulars. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Henry  E.  Davis. 

Camera  Club ,  Charing  Cross-road,  December  9,  1898. 


CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  be  allowed  space  to  inform  you,  and  also 

Justice,”  whose  letter  you  published  in  your  issue  of  December  2,  that 
since  the  publication  of  “Justice’s”  letter  a  firm  of  photographers, 
with  many  branches,  have  consented  to  close  their  studios  on  Satur¬ 
day,  December  24,  instead  of  Monday  ;  but,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear, 
to  make  up  for  this  holiday  they  intend  to  keep  open  all  studios  on  Friday, 
December  23,  until  8  p.m.,  although,  for  years,  they  have  had  ported  up 
that  they  “close  on  Fridays  at  5  p.m.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
why  Christmas  Eve  was  chosen  instead  of  Boxing  Day.  Thanking  you  for 
giving  publicity  to  this  matter, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Lady  Assistant. 

London,  December  12,  1898. 

- -#■ - 

aDigtoerg  to  ©ortT^ponbentb. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  ”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  Inattention 
■  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

"***  Covv/rmnications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

Bnlley  &  Flower,  Victoria-read,  Dartmouth.— Photograph  of  carved  oak  screen  in 
St.  Saviour’s  Parish  Church,  Dartmouth. 

H.  L.  Morel,  126,  Welbeck-terrace,  Mansfield-road,  Nottingham.— Seven  photo¬ 
graphs  of  different  parts  of  the  city  of  Nottingham,  forming  a  panoramic  view. 


Caret.  — The  subject  is  thoroughly  taught  at  the  Bolt  court  Technical  School. 
See  reply  to  “  H.  Short.” 

R.  Stewart  (Melbourne,  Australia). — ’We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
interesting  letter  and  enclosures,  of  which  we  may  make  personal  use  at 
a  future  date. 

II.  Short.  —  Better  address  Mr.  C.  W.  Gamble,  at  the  School,  Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street,  E.C.,  for  a  copy  of  the  prospectus.  We  do  not  answer 
questions  through  the  post. 

P.  R.  S. — 1.  We  shall  probably  give  increased  prominence  to  the  subject  next 
year.  2.  We  believe  he  is  flourishing.  3,  Thanks  for  the  note  about 
the  lamp  4.  Better  write  him  again. 

Iron  Deposit  on  Glass  Vessels.— E.  Bennet.  If  the  deposit  is  oxide  of 
iron,  a  little  diluted  hydrochloric  acid — one  part  of  acid  to  one  of  water 
— wii)  quickly  remove  it.  Sulphuric  acid  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Marion.— 1.  There  are  about  a  dozen  photographers  in  the  town.  2.  No 
lady  photograph-  r  that  we  can  discover.  3  and  4  Probably  a  fairly 
good  place,  but  for  a  lady  we  should  think  the  West-end  of  London 
preferable. 

•Carrod — The  statement  was  made  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Camera  Club, 
and  is,  we  believe,  quite  correct.  The  present  copyright  law  is  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state.  The  Act  itself,  in  full,  is  given  on  pp.  644 
cl  seq  of  the  Almanac  for  1898,  which  will  give  you  all  information  as 
to  the  law. 


Scratched  Burnisher.— S.  S  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  through 
your  valuable  paper,  the  best  way  to  restore  a  bar  burnisher  which  slight  ly 
scratches  prints  ?  ” — The  only  way  is  to  get  rid  of  the  scratches  on  the 
burnisher.  This  may  be  done  by  working  the  bar  longitudinally  on  an 
oil  stone  until  they  are  removed. 

Changed  Carbon  Picture. — C.  Y.  The  carbon  image  shows  no  sign  whatever 
of  fading,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  paper  it  is 
upon  has  turned  somewhat  yellow  by  the  exposure  in  the  window. 
Most  papers  change  in  colour  when  exposed  for  along  period  to  a  strong 
light.  The  picture  is  returned  as  directed. 

Photo  litho. — W.  Sayer.  The  transfer  seems  to  have  been  fairly  right,  but 
the  fault  appears  to  have  been  in  the  “inking-up.”  We  should  advise 
you  either  to  get  a  lesson  in  this  from  some  lithographer  in  your  town 
or  to  get  him  to  ink  up  a  transfer  for  you  ;  but  for  the  applying  of  the 
ink  we  should  say  you  were  all  right.  You  are  not  so  far  behind  as 
you  think. 

Albumen  Process. — E.  Osman.  The  formula  as  given  in  the  Almanac  is 
quite  correct ;  but  in  essaying  this  process  you  must  not  expect  success 
with  the  first  trial,  or,  indeed,  with  many,  as  it  is  one  that  requires 
considerable  skill  in  working,  and  that  is  only  acquired  by  long 
practice.  When  learnt  it  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  work,  though  it  is  a 
somewhat  troublesome  one. 

Caramel  Backing.— Halation  says  :  “I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  would  kindly 
inform  me  what  is  the  best  method  of  applying  caramel  as  a  backing  for 
plates  to  prevent  halation.” — Simply  applv  it  with  a  brush,  or  it'may 
be  dabbed  on  with  a  piece  of  sponge.  We  presume  you  know  the 
formula  for  the  caramel  backing.  If  you  do  not,  it  will  be  found  on 
page  980  of  the  Almanac  for  1897. 

Potassio-chloro- pl atinate.— Double  Tones  says:  “I  have  a  solution  of 
chloro-platinite  potass,  one  grain  per  ounce.  1.  Please  say  what  is  the 
cause  of  solution  becomiug  very  dark  in  colour.  2.  And,  as  I  use  a 
small  quantity  of  gold  to  my  bath  to  prevent  double  tones,  should 

it  affect  bath  in  any  way  ?  3.  Is  it  difficult  to  keep  in  condition 

while  in  solution?  Your  opinion  will  much  oblige.” — In  reply:  1. 
Probably  the  solution  is  made  with  impure  water.  2.  No.  3.  No ; 
not  if  it  is  made  with  pure  water,  particularly  if  it  is  made  very 
slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Rolling  Press. — H.  Hall  writes:  “Your  advice  re  the  following  will  he 
gratefully  received  :  I  have  a  very  heavy  rolling  press  (for  prints)  with 

steel  plate  24  x  10.  At  some  time  this  has  been  allowed  to  gtt  rusty, 

having  eaten  somewhat  into  the  plate,  causing  dull,  granular  markings 
on  prints.  I  have  spent  some  hours  upon  it  with  emery  cloth,  emery 
powder,  and  paraffin,  but  with  very  slight  result.  Can  you  recommend 
anything?” — If  the  rust  has  eaten  deeply  into  the  bed  of  the  press,  the 
better  way  will  be  to  send  it  to  the  maker  to  be  replaned.  If  not  deeply 
in,  it  may  be  worked  out  with  srakestone  and  water,  working  always  lon- 
gitudinarily  and  the  entire  length  of  the  plate.  This  is  a  very  tedious, 
not  to  say  laborious,  work.  After  the  rust  is  worked  out  with  the  snake- 
stone,  the  plate  is  polished  with  charcoal  and  oil. 

Burnishing. — J.  J.  Dawson  w>  ites :  “I  sh  ill  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  help  me  out  of  the  following  difficulty  :  I  have  lately  started  using 
P.  O.P.  I  use  the  Paget  paper,  and  stick  closely  to  their  formula,  but 
fail  in  burnishing  with  my  bar-burnisher.  I  have  tried  the  bar  all  heats 
and  pressures.  I  lubricate  with  Castile  soap  iu  spirit.  The  mounted 
prints  will  not  pass  through,  they  stick  about  a  third  through  and  will 
go  no  further.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  answer  me  in  your 
Friday’s  issue,  as  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to  finish  for  Christmas?”- — The 
cause  of  the  prints  sticking  is,  doubtless,  due  to  their  containing  too 
much  moisture.  They  must  be  made  quite  dry.  Albumen  prints  may 
be  burnished  while  they  contain  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  ;  not  so, 
however,  with  gelatine  ones,  they  must  be  made  thorougly  dry  or  trouble 
may  be  expected. 

Toning  Bath. — F.  Smart  asks  :  “  Could  you  oblige  me  by  letting  me  know 
the  cause  of  my  toning  bath  turning  a  bright  yellow  after  it  has  been 
made  up  ready  for  use  a  day  ?  It  is  Ilford  formula.  The  water  here,  I 
hear,  contains  a-  lot  of  iron.  I  have  tried  rain  water  filtered  through  a 
charcoal  filter.  The  distil’ed  water  answers  all  right,  but  is  so  ex¬ 
pensive.  Can  you  tell  me  of  anything  to  use  in  filtering  water  ?  The 
bath  tones  all  right,  but  takes  so  much  gold.” — The  behaviour  of  the 
bath  quite  coincides  with  the  water  containing  iron,  which  there  is  no 
ready  means  of  getting  rid  of.  We  should  recommend  the  use  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  for  making  the  toning  bath,  as  it  answers  all  right. 
Our  correspondent  complains  of  the  expense  of  distilled  water,  hut  it  is 
not  so  expensive,  after  all— fourpence  or  sixpence  a  gallon — considering 
the  saving  there  is  in  the  gold.  The  cost  of  a  gallon  of  the  water  is  but 
equivalent  to  about  a  couple  of  grains  of  g  Id  saved. 

Daguerreotype -restoring — Senlim  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  say  the  best 
method  of  restoring  an  old  Daguerreotype  ?  I  think  I  have  seen  this 
question  answered  before,  but  so  long  since  that  I  forget  the  method. 
Is  there  a  possibility  of  destroying  the  image,  as  the  one  I  wish  to 
restore  is  almost  faded  away,  and,  being  rather  valuable  to  my  client, 
I  could  not  afford  to  run  much  rick?  Better  to  do  what  I  can  with 
what  I  have  at  present.” — The  Daguerreotype  may  be  cleaned— 
“restored”  by  treating  it  with  a  diluted  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  until  the  tarnish  is  removed,  then  thoroughly  washed  with 
distilled  water.  There  is  a  great  risk  of  injury  to  the  picture  in  the 
hands  of  a  novice  in  the  work.  We  should  advise  our  correspondent  to 
place  the  picture  in  the  hands  of  one  familiar  with  the  Daguerreotype 
process  instead  of  attempting  the  work  himself.  Many  valuable  Da¬ 
guerreotypes  have  been  irretrievably  ruined  by  novices. 

*  *  Several  Answers  left  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA, 

i  tie  time  this  number  of  the  Journal  reaches  the  hands  of 
!  iaders,  the  Christmas  festivities  will  have  commenced,  and 
•  fear  1898  will  have  glided  into  the  last  hours  of  its  exlst- 
Let  us,  then,  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing  all  friends 
ie  Journal,  both  near  and  far,  “  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
ippy  and  Prosperous  New  Year.”  At  this  season  we  are 
fs  the  fortunate  recipients  of  a  great  number  of  pretty 
,  agreeable  wishes,  congratulations  on  the  appearance  of 
Almanac,  and  other  gratifying  manifestations  of  good-will 
rds  us,  the  individual  acknowledgment  of  which  would 
isitate  a  task  of  no  small  magnitude.  Hence  to  those 
is  who  so  remember  us,  as  well  as  to  our  thousands  of 
*rs  all  the  world  over,  we  are  forced  to  send  our  best 
is  in  this  manner — at  once  simple  and  public,  it  is  true,  but 
n  that  account  lacking  anything  of  the  utmost  sincerity 
heartiness.  May  1899  be  a  great  year  for  photography 
photographers ! 

*  *  * 

e  are  pleased  to  feel  that  the  year  1893  will  have  run 
>  ourse  without  war  breaking  out  between  Great  Britain 


and  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  a  temporary  mis¬ 
understanding  which  arose  between  that  important  section  of 
the  press  of  both  countries  which  looks  after  the  interests  of 
photography.  For  a  time  we  were  inclined  to  think  that  the 
disease  known  on  the  other  side  as  “  yellow  journalism  ”  had 
attacked  some  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries  in  the  States, 
so  angry  with  us  were  they  over  a  piece  of  well-meant 
criticism  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  make,  in  reference  to  the 
risque  character  of  some  of  the  illustrations  occasionally  ap¬ 
pearing  in  certain  transatlantic  photographic  papers.  Our 
innocent  c mtemporaries  quite  needles dy  den’ed  sympathy 
with  these  productions,  and  rebuked  us  for  not  naming  names. 
Now,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  be 
painfully  precise,  and  the  sequel  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  our  reticence,  for  we  have  observed  with  pleasure  that  the 
class  of  illustration  to  which  we  took  exception  no  longer 
appears.  All  that  was  required  was  a  judiciously  worded 
hint,  and,  this  having  been  taken,  no  more  need  be  said  on 
the  subject. 

*  *  * 

It  is  pardonable,  we  trust,  to  give  way  to  feelings  of 
amusement  at  beholding  how  very  thiu-skinned  our  American 
brethren  unfortunately  allow  themselves  to  be  at  times.  It 
is  patriotism  carried  to  excess,  we  suppose.  Not  only  did 
we  get  into  hot  water  for  objecting  to  the  unsuitable  cha¬ 
racter  of  some  of  the  very  many  reproductions  of  photographs 
that  are  printed  in  our  contemporaries,  but  one  of  the  latter 
has  been  betrayed  into  a  very  bad  fit  of  auger  because  some 
time  ago  we  g  md-humouredly  criticised  the  free-aud-easy 
nature  of  the  American  Convention.  In  passiug,  we  may  say 
that  we  have  been  far  more  severe  on  the  shortcomings  of 
the  British  Convention.  Our  contemporary,  the  Photo- Beacon, 
edited  by  a  shrewd  Scotchman,  Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  permits 
the  following  outburst  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  his  otherwise 
excellent  little  paper:  “Oar  British  contemporaries,  full  of 
that  self  satisfaction  that  is  the  inherent  birthright  of  every 
Cockney — most  English  photographic  journals  are  published 
In  London — amused  their  readers  annually  with  not  too  com¬ 
plimentary  comments  about  our  National  Convention,  and  one 
editor  in  particular,  for  some  good  reason  best  known  to  him¬ 
self — possibly  he  may  have  partaken  too  freely  of  American 
sour  grapes — used  to  round  out  a  year  of  spiteful  remarks  by 
one  grand  outburst  in  August,  due  possibly  to  the  muggy 
heat  of  London  having  developed  acute  ptomaine  poisoning 
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among  the  said  grapes  that  still  burdened  his  digestive  appa¬ 
ratus.”  There  is  more  in  the  same  style,  of  which  the  most 
charitable  estimate  we  can  give  is,  that  in  all  probability  it  was 
penned  under  a  misapprehension.  Neither  the  American  nor 
the  British  Convention  is  perfect,  and  it  is  therefore  mani¬ 
festly  the  duty  of  those  who  have  command  of  publicity  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  make 
these  Conventions  of  the  greatest  possible  use  and  benefit  to 
those  in  whose  behalf  they  are  held.  Properly  directed 
criticism,  if  at  the  time  unpalatable,  cannot  fail  to  do  good 
in  the  long  run,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  recent  history 
of  both  Conventions  would  prove  that  those  institutions  are 
all  the  better  conducted  for  the  attention  they  have  received 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But  we  are  sorry  our  confrere , 
Mr.  Dundas  Todd,  should  take  up  an  attitude  of  such  deter¬ 
mined  antagonism  towards  the  British  Convention,  which,  if 
not  “  such  great  shakes  ”  as  its  American  cousin,  would  cor¬ 
dially  welcome  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dundas  Todd,  or  any  of 
his  friends  from  the  other  side,  and  would  not  be  averse  to 
learning  from  them  how  best  to  conduct  a  meeting  of  pho 
tographers  in  Convention  assembled. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment,  of  99,  Hatton-garden> 
London,  who  for  many  years  have  manufactured  clinical  ther* 
mometers,  have  submitted  to  us  an  example  of  the  accuracy 
of  their  instruments.  A  batch  of  forty-eight  clinicals  was 
sent  by  this  firm  to  Kew  to  be  tested.  The  certificates  showed 
that  forty-five  of  the  number  were  absolutely  free  from  error 
(standards),  while  the  remaining  three  possessed  the  smallest 
error  recognised,  viz.,  one-tenth  of  a  degree,  which  existed  at 
one  point  only,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  scales  were  entirely  free 
from  error. 

*  *  * 

A  fortnight  ago  we  referred  to  a  letter  from  an  old  stereo¬ 
scopic  worker  with  reference  to  the  standard  size  of  the 
stereoscopic  plate  of  the  future,  in  which  he  advocates  the 
doiible  quarter-plate,  namely,  6^  x  4  J,  for  the  amateur  stereo- 
scopist.  Since  then  we  have  conversed  with  many  friends  on 
the  subject,  some  maintaining  that  the  smaller  would  be  the 
more  portable  size,  the  plates  less  costly,  and  less  weighty  to 
carry,  a  consideration  when  a  dozen  or  more  plates  are  taken 
in  the  field,  as  in  hand-camera  work,  when  only  stereoscopic 
and  lantern  negatives  are  desired.  On  the  other  hand,  others 
express  the  opinion  that  the  larger  size  will  be  the  better  of 
the  two,  inasmuch  as  the  camera  can  then  be  adapted  to  take 
Bingle  pictures  the  full  size  of  the  plate,  the  proportions  of 
which  correspond  almost  exactly  with  that  old  favourite  size 
with  amateurs,  namely,  x  5,  half  as  long  again  as  the  width. 

*  *  * 

Although  opinions  differed  with  regard  to  the  width  of  the 
plate,  all  were  unanimous  with  reference  to  its  length,  that  of 
inches,  and  condemned  the  old  6f  as  being  inconvenient 
alike  to  the  makers  and  the  users,  particularly  as  the  extra 
quarter  of  an  inch  must  always  be  waste  glass,  as  there  could 
be  no  margin  in  trimming  the  subject,  as  the  centres  can  only 
be  2^  inches  apart,  though  there  might  be  in  trimming  the 
picture  in  the  vertical  direction.  It  would  rather  seem  that 
there  may  be  two  standard  sizes  for  the  stereoscopic  plate  of 
the  future,  namely,  the  6|x3J  and  the  x  4£,  and  why 
should  there  not  be?  We  are  not  confined  to  one  size  for 
-other  pictures,  We  are  calling  special  attention  to  this  matter^ 


as  there  is  the  prospect  of  stereoscopic  photography  next  yea  | 
receiving  as'much  attention  in  this  country  by  amateurs  as  it  | 
has  done  during  the  past  year  or  two  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America;  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  appa  I 
ratus  makers  to  put  cameras  of  different  sizes  on  the  market  if! 
there  were  no  plates  stocked  by  dealers  that  would  fit  them. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  review  of  the  Optimus  stereoscopic 
camera,  in  our  last  issue,  that  Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  <fc  Rayment 
have  adopted  inches  as  the  longest  dimension,  and  we  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  size  adopted  in  all  future  stereoscopic 
cameras,  whether  the  other  di  nension  be  or  4|  inches. 

*  *  * 

One  often  hears  and  reads  of  the  “  hand-camera  fiend  ”  who, 
“  snap-shots”  ladies  as  they  emerge  from  their  morning  dip  at 
the  seaside,  or  loving  couples  quietly  reading  under  a  shady 
rock,  or  surreptitiously  photographs  private  picnicing  parties 
and  then  shows  the  results  at  lantern  entertainments;  alsoi 
that,  when  they  have  been  caught  in  the  act,  their  cameras, 
have  been  forcibly  emptied,  and  themselves  unceremoniouslyi 
treated.  With  that  class  of  hand  camerists  few  will  havej 
much  sympathy.  In  the  “  Notes  from  the  West  of  Scotland’ 
in  last  week’s  issue  there  is  an  instance  quoted  where  a  question] 
arises  that  is,  or  may  be,  of  importance  to  every  hand-camera, 
worker.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  Shettle- 
ston  Camera  Club,  while  photographing  points  of  interest  in, 
the  district,  photographed  a  celebrated  ancient  tavern ;  at  the 
time  a  well-known  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  happened  toi 
pass  in  his  trap,  and  was  secured  in  the  picture.  This  resi¬ 
dent,  it  appears,  had  a  strong  objection  to  being  photographed 
or  his  portrait  being  exhibited  in  public.  The  picture,  how-i 
ever,  was  shown  upon  the  screen  at  a  lantern  entertainment] 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Shettleston  Camera  Club,  and  legal 
proceedings  are  likely  to  result  therefrom  in  the  Glasgow  law 
cour's,  as  the  matter  is  said  now  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the, 
solicitors. 

*  *  * 

The  result  of  this  case,  if  it  comes  to  an  issue,  will  be  looked  < 
forward  to  by  every  photographer  who  takes  instautaneoui- 
views,  as  it  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  next  to  impossible  toj 
exclude  individuals.  For  instance,  how  is  it  possible  for  anyj ! 
one  to  secure  instantaneous  street  scenes,  say,  in  such  place 
as  Cheapside,  the  Strand,  Regent-street,  &3.,  without  includin: 
the  pedestrians  and  vehicles  passing  at  the  time,  and  by  tb 
score,  too  ?  In  a  good  photograph  the  persons  will  be  perfectl 
recognisable.  Now,  can  any  one,  or  all,  of  these  persons  so  del  t 
picted  prohibit  the  pictures  being  publicly  shown?  This  mayi 
possibly,  some  day  be  a  knotty  and  profitable  point  for  gentle, 
men  of  the  “  long  robe  ”  to  settle.  By  law  a  portrait  may  no: 
be  publicly  exhibited  without  the  permission  of  its  prototype 
Under  the  Copyright  Act  it  is  not  an  infringement  to  take  i  » 
photograph  of,  say,  a  room,  on  the  walls  of  which  may  be  i 
number  of  copyright  pictures  which  may  be  clearly  depicted  ii 
the  picture,  provided  they  only  form  a  portion,  a  subordinat< 
portion,  of  the  main  subject  of  the  work. 


DEVELOPMENT  AFTER  FIXING. 

Although  the  subject  of  development  after  fixing  has  latterlj 
been  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  new  in  the  fact  that,  by  suitable  means,  an  image  cai 
be  developed  or  reproduced  after  apparently  all  trace  of  it  ha 
been  removed.  Nor  have  recent  discussions  elicited  any  nef 
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irmation  on  the  subject.  But,  although  the  knowledge 
y  not,  so  far,  have  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  it  by 
means  follows  that  further  research  may  not  open  up  prac- 
il  applications  of  the  principle  which  at  the  present  time  do 
ahow  themselves. 

Che  question  we  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present  article  is 
v  far,  if  at  all,  the  production  of  an  image  under  such 
jumstances  can  in  the  strictest  sense  be  attributed  to  the 
ion  of  light.  Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  Obviously, 
the  case  of  a  plate  exposed  in  the  camera  or  under  a 
;ative,  the  image  subsequently  developed  must  owe  its 
jin  at  least  indirectly  to  the  action  of  light ;  but,  when  the 
te  is  fixed  and  washed,  i.e.,  deprived  of  all  sensitive  or 
tarently  developable  material  before  the  developing  solution 
,pplied,  we  are  forced  back  upon  the  purely  physical  theory 
the  action  of  light  in  order  to  account  for  any  remaining 
ion.  Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  we  are  further  compelled 
accept  another,  viz.,  that  this  physical  or  vibratory  acion 
e  set  up  continues  for  all  time,  since  it  matters  not  how  old 
legative  image  may  be,  it  can  be  removed  and  redeveloped 
hout  any  difficulty. 

f  we  reject  the  physical  and  adopt  the  chemical  theory,  it 
till  difficult  to  see  hosv  the  direct  action  of  light  comes  in, 
ugh  its  indirect  influence  is  easily  and,  it  seems  to  us, 
urately  indicated  by  Neuhauss,  who  attributes  the  effect  to 
minute  trace  of  metallic  silver  remaining  from  the  decom- 
ition  of  the  sub-bromide  by  the  fixing  solution.  Accepting 
i  view,  we  see  clearly  how  to  explain  the  various  phenomena 
hout  in  any  way  attributing  to  light  a  persistence  of  action 
t  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  to  maintain.  The 
ige  is  originated  by  the  action  of  light,  and  sub -bromide  of 
er  is  formed,  and  there,  so  far  as  light  is  concerned,  the 
tter  ends.  If  a  developer  be  applied,  we  kno  n  what  occurs 
in  image  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  bromide  of  silver 
;he  film;  but,  if  that  bromide  of  silver  be  itself  removed,  it 
lot  very  obvious  at  first  sight  what  basis  remains  upon 
i  ich  even  to  build  up  an  image  in  the  physical  way.  The 
ilanation,  however,  is  offered  above.  We  can  easily  under- 
iad  how,  in  clearing  the  film,  a  small  proportion  of  Ag  is  left 
:dnd  from  the  Ag2Br,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  fixing 
ltlon  into  bromide  of  silver  and  metal,  and  this  then  forms 
nucleus  upon  which  the  physical  image  is  subsequently 
:  It  up  by  purely  chemical  means. 

?he  case  of  the  undeveloped  image  differs  to  some  extent 
n  that  of  the  image  removed  after  development  and  repro- 
;ed,  but  the  differences  such  as  they  are  can  be  easily 
onciled.  It  has  been  often  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
;  t,  under  the  latter  conditions,  the  reproduced  image 
takes  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  silver  stain ,  caused  by 
deposition  of  fresh  metallic  silver  on  the  portions  of  the 
i  that  have  suffered  contact  with  the  old  image  in  the  act 
i  solution ;  in  fact,  with  metallic  silver  in  the  soluble  and 
c  cent  condition.  How  very  little  of  that  kind  of  inducement 
i  required  to  bring  about  abnormal  deposition  of  silver  in 
[  meal  development  collodion-workers  are  only  too  well  aware, 
3 1  it  is  to  the  cause  named  we  have  always  attributed  the 
r  uscitation  of  a  dissolved  image. 

dut  this  explanation  does  not  apply  to  the  undeveloped 
f  te,  or,  if  applied  in  the  same  manner,  is  not  borne  out  by 
fjis.  Thus,  metallic  silver  is  not  dissolved,  while,  if  merely 
3  er  in  a  state  of  solution  is  required  to  set  up  the  necessary 
b  ion,  then  the  undeveloped  plate  should  fog  all  over,  since 


the  whole  of  it  has  suffered  contact  with  the  bromide  of  silver 
removed  in  fixing.  But  there  is  just  where  the  difference 
exists ;  the  unexposed  silver  bromide  in  solution  is  no  more 
liable  to  set  up  a  reducing  action  than  when  in  situ  ou  the  film. 
What  is  required,  we  take  it,  is  either  a  metallic  silver  or  a 
compound  capable  of  reduction  itself,  or  of  forming  a  nucleus 
upon  which  fresh  silver  can  be  deposited.  The  latter  is  the 
more  usual  form,  though  the  former  is  not  unknown,  as  shown 
by  the  dirty  plate  marks  often  brought  out  by  the  ordinary 
alkaline  or  chemical  developer. 

If  an  undeveloped  but  fixed  plate,  or  one  that  has  had  the 
image  removed  after  fixing,  be  treated  with  dilute  hydrobromic 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  fixed  and  washed,  we  shall  have 
the  means  of  corroborating  the  above  theory.  Whereas,  In  the 
first  instance,  both  plates  are  in  a  condition  to  form  a  de¬ 
velopable  image  under  physical  treatment,  the  application  of 
the  halogen  acid  changes  the  character  of  the  “  latent  ”  image 
each  contains,  and,  in  fact,  destroys  its  capability  of  attracting 
silver  from  the  developer.  The  result  under  those  conditions 
will  be  no  image  at  all. 

Exactly  similar  phenomena  can  be  produced  by  purely 
chemical  means  and  without  any  recourse  to  the  action  of 
light  at  all.  We  have  before  us  a  number  of  examples  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  following  manner.  In  order  to  imitate  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  photographic  image  on  glass,  but  without  any 
agency  of  light,  a  ten-grain  solution  of  silver  nitrate  was 
slightly  thickened  with  gum  water,  and  with  this  “  ink  ’ 
characters  were  written  with  a  quill  pen  upon  carefully  cleaned 
glass  in  the  dark  room.  When  the  characters  were  dry,  the 
plates  were  coated  with  plain  collodion.  We  then  have  an 
image  consisting  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  organic  matter  between 
the  glass  and  the  collodion  film,  and  the  application  of  a  plain 
pyro  solution,  or  almost  any  of  the  ordinary  developers,  will 
convert  it  into  a  visible  image  without  any  action  of  light  at  all. 
But  if  one  of  these  plates,  without  exposure  to  light,  be  washed 
in  distilled  water,  frequently  changed,  until  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  removed,  it  will  still 
give  a  developable  image  under  physical  treatment,  though  it 
may  or  may  not  yield  one  to  pyro  and  alkali.  Similarly,  if 
treated  first  of  all  with  a  reducing  agent,  plain  pyro  answers  as 
well  as  any,  and  the  visible  image  removed  with  nitric  acid, 
iron  alum,  or  persulphate  of  ammonia,  the  capability  of 
development  still  remains ;  but,  if  treated  with  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  fixed  and  washed,  no  image  occurs. 

But  the  use  of  hyirochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid  without 
fixation  does  not  suffice  to  arrest  the  formation  of  the  image, 
and  this  entirely  agrees  with  what  we  should  have  expected 
from  previous  experience.  For  instance,  if  a  negative  made  by 
reversal  with  nitric  acid  be  intensified  with  silver,  t.e.,  by  the 
physical  method — it  will,  as  is  well  known,  be  blackened  all  over. 
If  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  similar  clearing  solution, 
the  blackening  will  be  retarded  and  perhaps  reduced  in 
intensity,  but  it  takes  place.  If,  however,  the  bleaching  or 
clearing  solution  be  supplemented,  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
bichromate  of  p  )tass,  persulphate  of  ammonia  or  permanganate 
of  potash,  applied  for  some  time,  a  clean  intensification  will  be 
possible,  as  by  that  means  the  whole  of  the  silver  compound 
remaining  in  the  film  is  converted  into  haloid  and  so  ’placed 
beyond  the  range  of  the  developer. 

If  space  permitted,  we  should  like  to  speak  of  other  experi¬ 
ments  that  go  to  prove  that  the  immjdiate  cause  of  the 
developable  image  after  fixation  is  purely  chem'cal,  but 
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sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which  we 
found  that  belief.  We  may  say  that  most  of  our  experiments 
have  been  made  with  the  “Wellington”  intensifies  which  is 
more  to  be  relied  upon  than  any  other  form  of  physical 
developer. 

- — ♦- - 

Photo-microscopy  for  Winter  Evening’s. — Amateur 
photographers — enthusiastic  amateurs — find  little  work  during  the 
winter  months,  beyond  making  lantern  slides  and  enlargements  from 
negatives  taken  during  the  summer,  to  occupy  their  time,  and  hobby, 
photographic.  But  why  should  that  be  the  case — when  there  is  a 
wide  field  open  for  winter-evening  work,  namely,  when  once 
entered  upon,  the  seductive  one  of  photo-micrography  P  Many  are 
deterred  from  entering  this  field  from  the  imaginary  idea  that  costly 
appliances  and  great  skill  are  required  ;  nothing  of  the  kind,  at  least 
for  dealing  with  the  most  popular  class  of  subjects.  Of  course,  when 
one  comes  to  deal  with  bacteria,  microbes,  and  the  like,  the  case  is 
different  ;  but  with  such  interesting  objects  as  small  insects,  the 
flea,  wing  of  the  fly  or  its  proboscis,  wing  of  the  moth,  butterfly,  &c., 
nothing  more  than  what  the  ordinary  amateur  already  possesses 
is  necessary,  because  it  is  only  a  matter  of enlarging,”  working  from 
the  original  object  instead  of  from  a  negative.  For  working  from  such 
a  class  of  subjects  as  those  alluded  to,  an  ordinary  photographic 
lens,  say  a  rectilinear  of  short  focus,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Indeed 
it  is  really  better  for  this  class  of  object  than  a  costly  microscopic 
object  and  microscopic  fittings,  if  it  is  of  really  good  quality.  With 
such  a  lens  it  is  simply  necessary  to  treat  the  object  as  if  it  were  a 
small  negative  to  be  enlarged. 


Steadiness  in  Apparatus  Supports.  —  There  are 
probably  more  really  faulty  negatives  through  what  might  be 
termed  mechanical  causes,  produced  by  unsteady  supports,  than 
any  other  means.  In  photo-micrography,  in  copying  prints  for 
process  work,  in  enlarging,  and  in  ways  too  numerous  to  mention, 
the  passing  of  a  vehicle  or  of  a  distant  train,  for  example,  is  quite 
enough  to  produce  sufficient  vibration  to  mar  the  perfection  of 
definition,  sometimes  indeed  to  destroy  it.  Much — not  necessarily 
all — of  this  is  eliminated  by  doing  the  work  in  the  basement  or  a 
cellar ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  means  of  avoiding  a  difficulty  may 
be  impossible,  and  is  usually  inconvenient.  Still,  whenever  fixing 
up  an  apparatus  of  the  kind,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
the  higher  the  apartment  the  greater  the  liability  to  tremor.  The 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  these  tremors  is  to  place  the  camera  and 
object  to  be  operated  upon  on  a  thoroughly  well-made  substantial 
table  or  other  special  support,  and  to  place  under  each  leg  of  the 
table  a  block  of  solid  indiarubber.  Strange  to  say,  if,  as  is  not 
probable  in  photographic  work,  the  instrument  is  one  possessing 
regular  movements  of  its  own,  a  pendulum  for  instance,  the  use  of 
the  rubber  blocks  may,  according  to  the  Journal  de  Physique  for  last 
month,  actually  increase  the  effect  of  tremors,  this  being  the  case 
when  the  periods  of  vibration  happen  to  be  in  unison  with  the 
tremor  periods. 

Photographing-  a  Mirag-e.  —  It  appears  that  the  mirage 
photograph  which  we  recently  described  as  having  been  taken  in 
San  Francisco  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  novelty.  A  writer  in  the 
Enylish  Mechanic  points  out  that  so  long  ago  as  May  5,  1869,  Mr. 
Robert  Symons,  of  Julian-street,  Tenby,  took  a  photograph  of  a 
church  spire  in  that  town,  and  when  it  came  to  be  scrutinised  an 
abnormal  effect  was  noticed  half  way  up  the  spire,  which  upon  examin¬ 
ation  was  discovered  to  be  a  view  of  the  Gadfly ,  a  vessel  then 
being  launched  at  Pembroke,  a  dozen  miles  away.  The  immediate 
object  of  the  photograph  appears  to  have  been  to  secure  a  negative 
of  a  steeplejack’s  work,  his  ladder  being  shown  and  the  church 
clock  pointing  to  about  eighteen  minutes  past  six. 


Rontg-en-ray  Investigations.  —  Considering  the  short 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  Routgen  rays,  an  immense 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  by  many  investigators  in  its  various 


phases.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  C.  J.fi 
Wilson,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  showing  the  results  of  his  experiment 
in  the  comparison  of  these  rays  with  the  rays  from  uranium,  wit  i 
ultra-violet  rays,  sunlight,  metals  in  contact  with  the  gas  unde 
examination,  and  further  with  the  modifications  brought  about  b 
electricity.  The  net  result  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  work,  which  lay  in  th 
effect  upon  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  into  fog  or  visib! 
drops  of  these  various  radiations,  conclusively  showed  that  tlies. 
radiations  were  all  distinct  and  different,  and  not  to  be  confoundei 
with  one  another,  there  having  been  at  one  time,  as  our  readers  ma^ 
remember,  a  strong  tendency  to  show  a  similarity  of  constitutioi 
through  similarity  of  effect. 

Camera  Work  for  the  Tropics.— One  of  the  great  evil: 

to  be  contended  with  by  those  whom  business  or  pleasure  takes  t< 
India  or  other  hot  countries  is  the  evil  wrought  by  various  insec 
pests.  Of  course,  many  of  them  are  kept  away  by  enclosing  th» 
camera  in  a  tightly  fitting  tin  case,  but  that  is  not  a  very  practica 
way  for  a  man,  for  example,  out  on  a  long  journey.  A  large  manu 
facturer  of  hand  cameras  once  informed  us  that  he  found  the  be&' 
security  from  the  attacks  of  the  white  ants  (which  will  eat  almost  any 
thing)  was  to  make  the  covering  of  Russia  leather.  This  he  con 
sidered  a  perfect  safeguard  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  As  th. 
essential  oil  to  which  this  leather  owes  its  peculiarities  become: 
gradually  dissipated,  the  preservative  effect  all  is  lost ;  but  a  write; 
in  Nature  last  week,  dealing  with  the  effect  of  insect  pests,  mor. 
especially  bookworms,  describes  a  method  of  treatment  which,  or 
the  face  of  it,  suggests  that  it  is  the  true  remedy.  It  is  simpb 
a  solution  in  alcohol  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  thymol.  Fo 
cameras  where  alcohol  might  injure  the  surface  of  the  leather  i 
might  be  better  to  dilute  the  alcohol  with  water  until  the  solven 
action  of  the  spirit  ceased  to  be  evident,  so  long  as  the  thymol  re 
mained  in  solution,  or  as  an  emulsion. 


Old  Blasters  in  the  Ziantern. — We  notice  that,  at  th. 
last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  a  lecture  wa 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  slides  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  series  of  goot 
slides  of  such  subjects  are  not  on  the  market,  particularly  as  two  or 
three  of  the  largest  Continental  art-reproducing  firms  have  been  a> 
great  expense  in  photographing  the  pictures  in  our  National  col 
lections,  and  also  in  the  Royal  collections,  and  the  excellent  result: 
they  have  published  make  us  wonder  that  they  have  not  issued  som* 
of  them  as  lantern  slides.  On  mentioning  the  subject  to  the  Londoi 
representative  of  one  of  these  houses,  we  were  told  that  the  reaso; 
was  that  their  works  were  so  largely  pirated  in  this  country,  thoug 
badly,  from  paper  prints,  that  they  would  not  risk  issuing  them  o 
glass,  from  the  fear  that  they  would  be  still  more  largely  pirated,  b 
reason  of  the  better  results  obtainable  from  glass  than  from  papei 
also  that  the  public  would  be  less  likely  to  discern  the  fraud. 


Alleg-ed  Portrait  of  Christ. — If  one  compares  the  por 
traits  of  Christ,  as  depicted  by  the  different  old  masters,  and  moderr 
ones  too,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  wide  discrepancy  there  is  in  the  idea: 
of  the  painters  of  what  kind  of  features  he  had,  as  they  are  all  sd 
widely  different  from  each  other.  Take,  for  example,  the  Christ  oi 
Velasquez  and  compare  it  with  that  of  Rembrandt,  and  see  the  wide 
difference  there  is  between  them  and  the  portraits  by  other  artists 
Of  course  they  are  all  ideal  depictions.  Now,  according  to  the 
Standard's  Paris  corespondent,  a  Frenchman  has  discovered,  amongst 
a  number  of  old  coins  for  sale  at  a  curiosity  shop  at  Rome,  a  curiou; 
bronze  medal,  which  he  bought  for  ten  centimes,  because  he  fount) 
on  it  Hebrew  characters  dating  back  to  the  primitive  times  of  tht 
Christian  era.  On  closer  examination,  it  has  been  declared  that  ill 
bears  the  effigy  of  Jesus.  The  Hebrew  inscription  it  bears  on  the 
reverse,  translated  into  English,  is  “  The  Messiah,  the  King,  wil: 
come  in  peace.  He  is  the  light  of  men,  incarnate  and  living.”  It  ii 
farther  stated  that  replicas  of  the  medal  are  being  struck,  bothix 
bronze  and  silver.  If  that  be  the  case,  they  will,  if  properly 
“  boomed,”  prove  a  profitable  investment  of  the  ten  centimes  by  th< 
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lucky  discoverer.  No  doubt  photographs  of  the  medal  will  also  be 
forthcoming,  and  they  too  will  doubtless  under  the  conditions 
alluded  to  command  a  ready  sale  and  be  a  further  source  of  profit. 


Spurious  masterpieces.— According  to  the  Morning  Post , 
the  Belgian  police  have  discovered,  in  the  suburbs  of  Brussels, 
a  workshop  where  masterpieces  by  some  of  the  leading  modern 
artists  are,  or  have  been,  turned  out.  Amongst  the  fraudulent  pro¬ 
ductions  found  and  seized  were  some  clever  imitations  of  paintings 
by  Millet,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Baudry,  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens. 
From  the  report  it  would  seem  that  the  forgers  must  have  done  a 
considerable  business,  for  they  are  said  to  have  netted  over  1,000,000 
francs  in  the  time  they  have  been  at  work.  It  is  said  that  the  work 
found  a  ready  sale  in  the  United  States,  and  that  specimens  of  their 
skill  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  most  important  private  collections 
in  America.  Not  a  very  satisfactory  thing  for  the  owners,  or  alto¬ 
gether  for  the  owners  of  genuine  productions  by  the  same  artists. 
American  collectors  have  always  been  anxious  for  European  pictures, 
and  pay  high  prices  to  obtain  them,  and  many  of  the  best  works  of 
our  leading  artists  have  left  this  country  for  the  States.  We  have 
long  since  heard  that  America  possesses  a  goodly  number  of  pictures 
of  old  masters,  for  which  high  prices  have  been  paid. 

- 4 - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Astronomical  Photography. — An  article  by  P.  Zschokke, 
in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz,  draws  attention  to  this  branch  of 
photography  as  offering  considerable  scope  to  the  layman  for  inter¬ 
esting  work  which  may  prove  of  considerable  scientific  value.  A 
fairly  good  telescope  may  be  easily  adapted  to  the  purpose  by  fitting 
it  with  a  small  camera  and  a  suitable  pasitive  or  negative  lens.  The 
latter  is  more  convenient,  and  a  tele-negative  lens  will  answer 
excellently  well.  In  1874  and  1882,  the  transit  of  Venus  was 
photographed  by  the  German  expedition  with  a  4-inch  telescope 
combined  with  a  positive  enlarging  system,  and  the  aerial  image  was 
magnified  from  f  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  At  the  present  time 
a  similar  arrangement  with  objective  of  6  inches  diameter  is  used  by 
Dr.  O.  Lohse  at  the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  Potsdam,  and 
photographs  of  the  sun  50  cm.  in  diameter  have  been  taken.  A 
positive  enlarging  lens  requires  greater  length  of  tube,  but  it  is  used 
when  observations  are  taken  by  cross  lines.  Negative  lenses  have 
come  into  more  use  from  the  convenience  of  a  shorter  telescope  tube, 
and  observations  may  be  made  by  adjusting  the  middle  line  of  the 
plate  definitely  to  the  meridian.  Astronomical  photographs  are 
principally  used  for  ascertaining  changes  in  the  surface  phenomena 
of  heavenly  bodies,  and  for  obtaining  series  of  pictures  of  the  occul- 
tation  of  stars,  eclipses,  &c.  For  this  purpose  photo-telescopes  are 
eminentlv  suitable,  as  the  images  obtained  are  of  large  dimensions  and 
great  sharpness.  At  the  same  time  they  may  be  mounted  on  small 
stands  or  affixed  to  the  tubes  of  larger  telescopes  used  visually.  The 
following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  photo-tele¬ 
scopes,  and  the  size  of  image  obtained. 


Aperture. 

Focus  of 
Objective. 

Foeus  of 
Tele  photo- 
Combination. 

Entire  length 
of  Telescope. 

Diameter  of 
Image  of  Sun 
or  Moon. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

61 

73U 

5370 

980 

50 

81 

1218 

8060 

1350 

75 

108 

1624 

11370 

1960 

108 

135 

1949 

16115 

2365 

150 

135 

1353 

16115 

1800 

150 

162 

2599 

32230 

3510 

3ou 

162 

2599 

24170 

3155 

225 

The  focus  of  the  actinic  rays  must  be  ascertained  by  trial,  but,  once 
found,  the  lenses  may  be  permanently  fixed  in  position  for  subsequent 
use. 


Micro-photographic  Objectives. — Ernst  Leitz,  of  Wetz- 
lar,  has  introduced  a  new  series  of  lenses  for  photo-micrography. 
The  series  comprises  two  types,  illustrations  of  which  are  given  in 
the  Photographische  Correspondenz.  The  three  largest  of  the  series 


are  triplets.  The  two  external  lenses  of  the  combination  are  each 
composed  of  a  double  concave  cemented  to  a  double  convex,  and  the 
middle  lens  is  composed  of  a  double  concave  cemented  between  two 
convex.  The  four  biconvex  elements  are  of  crown  (?)  and  the  three 
biconcave  of  light  flint  glass.  The  smallest  lens  of  the  series  is  a 
doublet  composed  of  a  pair  of  biconvex  elements,  each  cemented  to  a 
biconcave. 


Carbon  versus  Silver. — Dr.  II.  W.  Vogel,  writes  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphische  Mitteilungen  concerning  the  difference  between  carbon 
and  silver  prints,  and  attributes  it  to  the  difference  in  colour 
sensitiveness  of  the  two  printing  processes.  For  comparison  a  very 
fine  portrait  negative  was  taken,  representing  a  lady  dressed  in  white 
silk  damask,  with  a  design  of  white  flowers  upon  a  white  ground. 
The  design  could  be  seen  in  the  negative,  but  the  deposit  was  rather 
dense.  The  silver  print  did  not  show  a  trace  of  the  design,  unless 
the  well-rendered  portions  of  the  negative  were  masked,  whilst  the 
silk  dress  was  given  further  exposure  in  printing.  A  normal  print 
could  be  made  in  carbon  without  masking  the  negative,  and  the 
details  were  fully  rendered.  It  is  said  that  carbon  gives  more  detail  in 
the  high  lights  and  renders  two  or  three  gradations  more  than  silver. 
But  Dr.  II.  W.  Vogel  thinks  this  is  seldom  the  case,  as  the  light 
transmitted  by  the  negative  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and,  according 
to  general  opinion,  should  give  the  same  gradations  whether  silver 
or  carbon  be  used.  But  practice  teaches  us  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  holds  that  that  difference  is  dependent  upon 
the  colour  sensitiveness.  The  bichromate  of  the  carbon  paper  absorbs 
the  violet  rays  and  the  blue  to  green,  but  the  silver  paper  only  the 
violet  and  ultra-violet.  The  light  is  further  affected  by  the  negative 
through  which  it  has  to  pass,  which  is  generally  somewhat  yellow, 
and  absorbs  violet  and  ultra-violet.  Consequently  the  rays  which 
are  most  effective  in  silver  printing  suffer  most,  and  the  detail  in  the 
densest  parts  of  the  negative  is  lost.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  carbon 
process,  a3  the  pale  blue  and  green  are  absorbed  by  the  paper  and 
affect  it.  These  rays  are  transmitted  by  the  negative  more  freely  and 
assist  in  printing  the  high  lights  of  the  carbon  picture,  but  they  are  lost 
in  silver  printing.  Dr.  Andresen’s  interesting  communication  con¬ 
cerning  optical  sensitisation  of  silver  printing  papers  indicates  the 
means  by  which  these  defects  may  be  overcome,  viz  ,  sensitising  for 
other  colours  than  spectrum  violet. 


The  Consumption  of  Silver. — The  Saale  Zeitung  refers 
to  the  use  of  silver  for  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  points  out  that,  whilst  in  most  cases  the  metal  is  re¬ 
covered  and  used  again  for  other  purposes,  there  are  some  industries 
in  which  it  completely  disappears.  As  a  notable  instance,  it  points 
to  the  manufacture  of  photographic  dry  plates.  One  German  firm 
alone,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  has  used  7500  kilogrammes  of  silver 
nitrate  in  the  manufacture  of  plates.  This  represents  about  five  tons 
of  pure  silver.  If  we  add  the  consumption  of  silver  by  other  manu¬ 
facturers  of  dry  plates — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
larger  factories  in  this  country  than  in  Germany — photography  mus; 
have  some  influence  on  the  production  of  silver. 


Platinum  Printing’. — The  addition  of  bichromate  of  potaeh 
to  the  developer  has  been  recommended  for  prints  made  from  flat 
negatives ;  but  this  method  has  been  found  unsuitable  in  some  cases, 
and  this  spec.es  of  intensification  seems  to  be  dependent  for  its 
success  upon  the  character  of  the  negative.  Paul  von  Jankb  writes, 
in  the  Atelier  des  Photographen,  that  he  finds  persulphate  of  potash, 
or  anthion,  much  better  for  the  purpose,  as  it  acts  equally  through¬ 
out  the  scale  of  gradation.  Taking  as  a  normal  developer — 

Distilled  water  .  8  parts, 

Saturated  solution  of  potassium  oxalate  (33 

per  cent .  4  „ 

he  substitutes,  for  one  part  of  distilled  water,  one  part  of  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  or  ammonium  persulphate.  If  more 
contrast  is  wanted,  further  quantities  of  persulphate  solution  may 
be  substituted  for  water,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  go  beyond  the 
following  proportions: — 

5  per  cent,  persulphate  solution .  4  parts. 

Distilled  water  .  4  ,, 

33  per  cent,  oxalate  solution  .  4  „ 


Formate  of  Soda. — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson's  toning  bath  with 
formate  of  soda,  as  recently  recommended  at  the  London  ard 
Provincial  Photographic  Association,  is  mentioned  in  the  PI  fo- 
graphische  Mitteilungen.  The  editor,  Dr.  E.  Vogel,  offers  the 
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following  explanation  of  its  action.  The  formates  act  as  reducers, 
that  is  to  say;  they  slowly  precipitate  the  metal  from  solutions  of 
„oU  and  platinum.  The  toning  baths  in  which  they  are  used  there- 
f  >re  act  differently  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  In  the 
latter  the  toning  action  depends  upon  the  chloride  of  gold  combining 
with  a  portion  of  the  silver  image  and  forming  chloride  of  silver  and 
metallic  gold,  which  latter  gives  the  picture  its  tone.  On  the  other 
hand  toning  with  the  formates  is  brought  about  rather  by  deposition 
of  the  gold  or  platinum  in  the  nascent  state  upon  the  silver  image. 
These  baths  consequently  act  as  physical  intensifiers. 


Phatographs  on  Ivory.  —  The  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitung  gives  the  following  details  of  a  printing  process  for  ivory. 
A  positive  of  a  line  subject  or  a  positive  from  a  process  negative  is 
used  and  the  ivory  is  prepared  for  printing  with  bichromated 
albumen.  After  exposure,  development  is  effected  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  in  preparing  a  plate  for  the  first  etching  in  photo¬ 
zincography.  The  margin  is  then  prepared  with  modelling  wax  to 
protect  it  from  the  etching  fluid,  wh;ch  consists  of  one  part  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  six  parts  of  water.  The  etching  fluid  turns  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  ivory  black.  After  etching,  the  surface  is 
■washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  and  the  bichromated 
albumen  removed. 


A  THREE-COLOUR  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

Dr.  Noack,  of  Giessen,  suggests  in  the  current  number  of  the  Photo- 
graphische  Correspondent  the  following  process  for  trichromatic  printing, 
and  whilst  it  strikes  one  as  being  somewhat^complicated  and  difficult  to 
successfully  carry  out,  it  may  contain  the  germ  o!  an  idea  for  other  ex¬ 
perimenters  on  the  same  lines. 

Dr.  Noack  states  that  three  negatives  are  to  be  obtained,  and  that  he 
prefers  a  fairly  dense  negative  full  of  detail  for  the  red  printing ;  the 
yellow  printing  negative  must  be  fairly  full  of  contrast  and  hard  ;  the 
blue  printing  plate  must  be  rather  flat.  For  the  first,  the  red,  he  used  an 
Isolar  ortho  plate;*  for  the  yellow,  an  ordinary  plate  ;  and  for  the  blue 
a  LumRre’s  red  sensitive  plate.  The  requisite  value  of  exposures  he 
found  to  be  GO  :  1  '•  150. 

Dry  filters  were  used  made  according  to  HiAbl’s  formulae  + 

Whatman’s  drawing-paper  was  cut  to  the  required  size,  allowing  plenty 
of  margin  ;  thus,  for  a  13  x  18  cm.  plate,  sheets  16  x  22  cm.  were  used.  A 
piece  of  plate  glass  of  the  same  size  was  used,  and  glass  and  paper  placed 
in  a  dish  filled  with  water  at  70°  C.  ;  when  the  glass  was  warmed  through, 
and  the  paper  softened,  both  were  lifted  out  together,  and  the  paper 
damped  off  with  blotting-paper,  and  whilst  still  warm  placed  on  a  levelling 
-tand  and  coated  with  30  c.  c.  of  6  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  at  30°  C. 
by  means  of  a  brush  and  when  set  hung  up  to  dry.  When  dry  the  gelatine 
was  hardened  by  soaking  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  formaiin.  In  this 
condition  the  paper  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  r  d  impression  is  made  first.  The  paper  is  laid  between  damping 
sheets  under  pressure  ULtil  the  film  has  become  slimy,  and  then  sensi- 
tis.-.l  by  tl  ating  on  the  following  solution  for  from  four  to  six  minutes- 
The  solution  must  be  made  fresh  each  time  : — 


Phenol  Solution. 

/Lnaphtliol  .  1  gramme. 

Sodium  hydrate  .  0-35  grammes. 

Water  .  40  c.  c. 

I)  -solve  and  filter  and  add  the 

Dia/.jtisjng  Solution. 

Sodium  tetrazoditolyl  sulphonate .  1  gramme. 

Water .  40  c.  c. 


I  >.--olve  and  add  two  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphite, 
shake,  and  filter. 

Th.-  scnnitLed  sheets  are  damped  off  with  blotting-paper  and  hung  up 
t  <  dry.  All  these  manipulations  must  be  done  by  weak  artificial  light, 
■  i  the  paper  is  considerably  more  sensitive  than  gelatino-cliloride  print¬ 
ing-out  paper.  The  prepared  paper  will  keep,  in  a  calcium  tube,  in  a 
cool  place  for  a  long  time. 

*  Tin-  ■  plate?  are  auti-balo,  or  dnublo-eoated  plates,  and  sensitised  for  yellow  and 
sr . a,  and  ma  to  by  the  Actien-QosoU schaf  fiir  Aniliu  Fabrikation,  Berlin.  -Trans. 

t  Dio  Dr  i/arbenphotogrophie,  pp.  134-136. 

The  ornrir-  alter  for  the  bln-  -pr.iitiii!'  nc/ativo  is  made  by  coating  one  glass  with 
ut.  olirvsoidme  collodion ,  and  aimt  iior  with  0'25  percent,  saffr  mine  collodion. 
I  ti  't  :r>  the  yellow  plate  witli  Victoria-blne  collo  ion,  and  that  for  the  red  plate  by 
brilliant  green  obUodlvn,  an  1  auo. her  of  picric  acid  collouiou. — Trans. 


The  print  must  be  made  on  fairly  damp  paper,  and  the  sheets  may  be 
damped  as  suggested  above,  then  covered  with  thin  waxed  paper  and  placed 
in  contact  with  the  red  negative,  which  should  be  varnished  with  zapon 
varnish,*  and  exposed  in  the  shade  till  the  priat  has  the  desired  depth. 
The  print  must  be  examined  in  artificial  light.  Fixation  is  effected  in 
three  baths  of  05  caustic  soda  solution  at  60°  C.,  first  in  artificial  and 
afterwards  in  weak  daylight.  The  image  becomes  pale  and  the  tone  is 
altered,  and  to  bring  it  back  it  is  bathed  in  a  10  per  cent,  solutiqn  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  an  I  then  washed  in  running  water  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

The  yellow  print  is  made  next,  and  the  red  print  is  damped  a3  before 
stated,  and  then  floated  for  about  five  minutes  in  lamp  light  on  the 


following  solution : — 

A. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  25  c.  c. 

Water .  250  ,, 

Lead  nitrate .  20  grammes. 

Dissolve  in  the  above  order  and  filter. 

B. 

Potassium  fen  id  yauide .  30  grammes. 

Water .  250  c.  c. 

Dissolve  and  filter. 


Both  solutions  will  keep,  and  should  be  mixed  in  equal  parts  just 
before  use.  After  sensitising,  the  paper  is  blotted  off  and  hung  up  to 
dry,  and  then  the  yellow  negative  is,  by  looking  through  it,  made  to 
correspond  with  the  outlines  of  the  red  print.  As  the  paper  will  have 
probably  stretched  whilst  damped  for  the  red,  it  is  advisable  also  to  damp 
it  for  the  yellow  printing  in  the  same  way. 

Printing  must  be  judged  by  an  actinometer,  as  the  image  of  ferro. 
cyanide  of  lead  is  not  visible.  Unfortunately  the  paper  is  about  1000 
times  less  sensitive  than  collodio-chloride,  and  a  normal  negative  requires 
about  five  hours’  exposure  in  the  shade  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly. 

The  printed  sheet  is  fixed  by  immersion  for  some  hours  in  water, 
acidulated  with  from  0-5  to  1  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid,  which  must  be 
repeatedly  changed  and  finally  well  washed  in  running  water.  After 
thorough  washing  the  prints  are  toned  in  a  bichromate  solution  (20  c.  c. 
of  saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  to  100  c.  c.  of  water),  and 
then  the  excess  of  bichromate  washed  out.  If  the  yellow  parts  show  a 
greenish  tinge,  this  is  due  to  the  formation  of  small  quantities  of  Berlin 
blue,  and  a  clearing  bath  of  we  ik  ammonia  water  followed  by  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  acetic  acid  and  subsequent  washing  is  desirable. 

The  blue  print  is  made  by  recoating  the  red  and  yellow  print  with  the 
above-mentioned  gelatine  solution,  and  this  is  sensitised  by  floating  on  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  following  solutions : — 


A. 

Green  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  .  50  grammes. 

Water .  200  c.  c. 

Dissolve  and  filter. 

B. 

Potassium  ferrideyanide .  18  grammes. 

Water .  200  c.  c. 

Dissolve  and  filter. 


To  every  40  c.  c.  of  the  mixture — and  this  quantity  is  about  enough  for 
six  sheets — add  10  c.  c.  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  citric  acid.  The 
sheets,  which  should  be  sensitised  by  lamp-light,  should  be  blotted  off  and 
hung  up  to  dry  in  the  dark.  The  sheet  must  be  adjusted  to  blue  negative 
as  suggested  above  for  the  yellow.  The  progress  of  printing  is  readily 
seen,  and  it  must  be  carried  rather  further  than  required  as  in  the  washing 
some  of  the  vigour  is  lost.  The  final  washing  must  be  thorough. 

Dr.  Noack  points  out  that  there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement 
in  the  process,  particularly  in  the  substitution  of  another  solution  for 
the  lead  intensifier,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove  from  the  paper. 
The  red  print,  which  is  founded  on  the  Feerotype  process,  is  also  not 
absolutely  stable.  The  author  hopes  to  make  further  experiments  and  will 
report  results. 


THE  HAND  CAMERA:  ITS  CAPABILITIES  AND  LIMITATIONS. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Plymouth  Photograph'c  Society.] 

Since  the  advent  of  the  gelatine  dry  plate  with  its  extraordinary  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  light,  requiring,  as  it  does,  with  suitable  lenses  passing  a  large 
quantity  of  light,  exposure  measured  by  fractions  of  a  second,  the  hand 
camera  has  grown  upon  the  amateur  photographic  public  to  an  enormous 
extent.  By  a  hand  camera  I,  of  course,  mean  a  camera  which  is  held  in 
the  hands  during  exposure,  and  is  provided  with  a  suitable  shutter 
enabling  the  exposure  to  be  made  in  a  sufficiently  short  period  of  time. 

*  Celluloid  or  pyroxyline  in  amyl-acetate  varnish. — Trans. 
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I  need  hardly  say  that  a  hand  camera  ceases  to  be  such  when  it  is  used 
upon  a  tripod  or  stand,  and  the  exposure  made  from  such  fixed 

support. 

Now,  you  will  not  expect  me  to  do  more  to-night  than  review  the 
salient  points  of  the  hand  camera,  to  briefly  suggest  what  is  best  to  have 
and  what  to  avoid,  for  I  take  it  that  some  of  you  will  have  tome 
questions  to  ask  to  further  elucidate  some  points  left  obscure  or  not 
sufficiently  ventilated. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  paper,  to  consider  cost  at  all,  but  to 
suggest  what  is  best  in  my  opinion,  and  I  shall  base  my  idea  of  what  the 
hand  camera  is  capable  of  doing  on  the  assumption  that  you  have  as 
good  gear  as  is  procurable,  because  it  is  not  fair  to  put  any  limitations 
on  the  capacity  of  the  hand  camera  if  we  start  with  any  but  the  best 
procurable. 

Now,  the  hand  camera  differs  very  materially,  far  more  so  than  is 
generally  understood,  from  one  worked  on  the  stand ;  to  get  good  results 
you  must  have  a  better  optical  system  and  far  more  perfect  mechanism, 
because  so  much  depends  upon  both  of  these  factors.  I  will  explain.  A 
lens  capable  of  giving  very  good  results,  when  stopped  down  and  used  for 
a  time  exposure,  may  easily  be  practically  worthless  if  used  with  suffi¬ 
ciently  open  aperture  to  pass  the  necessary  amount  of  light  to  impress 
your  plate  in  the  fraction  of  a  second,  which  its  use  as  a  hand-camera  lens 
entails.  The  lens  is,  in  any  case,  the  main  and  central  pivot  on  which 
photography  rests,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is  doubly  important  to  have 
it  good  for  hand-camera  work.  The  lens  should  be  one  capable  of  giving 
even  illumination  all  over  the  plate  for  which  it  is  employed  ;  further,  it 
must  do  this  with  a  large  diaphragm,  say  not  less  than/ 8  ;  it  must  fur¬ 
ther  give  good  definition  at  this  large  aperture  all  over  the  plate  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  give  even  illumination  with  a  flit  field.  Now,  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  you  must  have  great  depth  of  focus  with  a  large 
aperture,  a  condition  of  things  always  aimed  at  by  opticians  but  very 
difficult  to  attain,  but  a  consummation  more  nearly  arrived  at  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Jena  glass  than  ever  before;  and  there  are  several 
prominent  examples  of  such  lenses  now  available— to  wit,  the  Goerz,  the 
Zeiss,  the  Cooke,  the  Stigmatic,  the  Platystigmat,  and  possibly  one  or 
two  others. 

The  next  element  of  the  hand  camera  in  order  of  importance  is  the 
exposure  shutter,  upon  which,  and  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed  with 
reference  to  the  lens,  more  depends  than  is  often  realised. 

It  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  because,  moving  as  it  does  at  a  high 
speed,  a  heavy  shutter  is  apt  to  cause  vibration  ;  for  the  same  reason  the 
release  should  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  safety,  and  the  style  of 
release  should  ensure  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  or  vibration  is 
almost  certain  to  ensue  ;  again,  the  path  of  the  moving  shutter  should 
be  in  a  plane  vertical  to  the  plate,  as  then  no  tendency  to  vibration  from 
the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  set  up  ;  but  I  have  left  the 
most  important  consideration  to  the  last,  viz.,  the  position  of  the  shutter 
with  regard  to  the  lens  and  plate.  Now,  I  hold  very  strong  and  definite 
views  on  this  matter,  and  I  consider  that  the  vast  majority  of  shutters 
are  in  the  worst  possible  place,  viz.,  close  up  to  the  lens,  either  just 
before  the  front  combinati m  or  just  behind  the  back.  Now,  as  this  is  a 
vital  matter,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  examine  the  question  more 
fully,  it  may  be  news  to  some  of  you,  but  you  can  easily  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  piece  of  gummed  paper.  If  you  cover  any  part  of  the  lens 
with  any  shaped  obstruction,  and  examine  the  image  it  then  throws  on 
the  ground  glass,  you  will  find  that  the  whole  of  the  view,  or  what  not,  is 
depicted ;  but  it  is  less  brilliantly  hluminated  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  surface  blocked  out.  You  will  further  find,  if  you  have  blocked  out, 
say  the  centre  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  marginal  portions  are  doing  all  the 
work,  that  the  quality  of  the  image  is  very  inferior  as  to  sharpness,  or,  and 
which  is  the  fairest  test,  you  cover  a  definite  portion  much  as  it  would  be 
in  some  position  of  the  moving  shutter.  You  will,  in  every  case,  except 
at  full  aperture,  find  the  image  is  not  either  the  brightest  or  the  best  the 
said  lens  is  capable  of  giving. 

Now,  no  great  amount  of  imagination  is  required  to  see  that  only  for 
the  briefest  portion  of  the  exposure  is  the  position  of  greatest  effective¬ 
ness  present ;  during  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  exposure  the  marginal 
or  worst  poition  of  the  lens  is  doing  the  work,  and  you  will  readily 
realise  that,  where  the  whole  exposure  is  so  brief,  to  have  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  this  at  its  best  is  a  fatal  mistake.  Three  other  positions  are 
available,  all  better  than  the  one  examined,  the  usual  one  ;  these  are  that 
the  shutter  shall  be  near  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens,  or  against  the  plate, 
or  a  similar  distance  in  front  of  the  lens — this  latter  entails  such  an  in¬ 
crease  of  bulk  as  never  to  be  adopted;  I  will  therefore  examine  the 
other  two,  first  as  to  a  shutter  working  near  the  diaphragm  ;  this  at  its 
best  takes  the  form  of  an  aperture  opening  from  and  closing  to  the  centre, 
and  it  has  much  to  recommend  it ;  but  in  this  form,  although  the  lens 
|  works  at  its  best  so  far  as  quality  and  definition  are  concerned,  it  passes 
!  much  less  light  than  it  should  do,  or,  shall  I  say,  much  less  light  thau  in 
the  last  position  I  shall  examine,  and  that  is  when  the  shutter  takes  the 
form  of  a  more  or  less  narrow  slit  passing  rapidly  across  and  close  to  the 
face  of  the  plate. 

This  will  be  recognised  as  what  is  known  as  the  focal  plane  shutter. 
The  action  of  this  shutter,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  best  described  as 
allowing  the  whole  of  the  lens  to  do  the  whole  of  the  work  the  whole  of 
the  time.  I  am  quite  aware  that  theoretically,  for  the  taking  of  moving 


objects,  this  shutter  is  condemned  as  not  giving  scientifically  correct 
results.  I  am  not,  iu  this  paper,  however,  dealing  with  any  scientific 
branch  of  photography  in  which  extremely  rapid  action  is  a  necei-sity. 
but  I  am  dealing  with  the  hand  camera  in  its  every-day  aspect.  Having 
arrived  at  this  opinion  theoretically,  I  had,  early  in  the  year,  a  hand 
camera  made  to  this  design,  and  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  fully  realised 
my  expectations.  You  will  also  note  another  very  important  point,  viz., 
that,  a3  this  Bhutter  passes  all  the  light  the  whole  of  the  time,  a  smaller 
diaphragm  can  be  used  in  the  lens. 

The  next  item  of  practical  importance  for  use  with  the  hand  camera  is 
the  plate  or  film,  and  here  arises  subject-matter  sufficient  for  a  lecture  in 
itself ;  so  many  considerations  arise  before  deciding  what  plate  to  use, 
as  to  subject,  time  of  year,  state  of  the  light,  and  other  minor  con¬ 
siderations.  As  a  general  rule,  we  should  use  as  slow  a  plate  as  all  these 
considerations  admit  of,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  Buch  plate6  are 
mere  readily  developed  into  vigorous  negatives.  It  must  have  been  an 
experience  of  several  of  you  who  have  attempted  to  develop  a  plate  whi  :h 
had  never  been  exposed,  that  after  some  little  time  in  the  developer  it 
has  greyed  all  over,  although  light  had  never  acted  upon  it.  Now,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this,  seeing  that,  had  the  same  plate  received  an 
exposure,  the  darkening  of  the  film  wonld  have  been  in  proportion  to  the 
action  of  light?  I  take  it,  that  in  the  development  of  a  plate  on  which 
light  has  acted  the  developer  has  a  legitimate  work  to  do ;  in  other 
words,  where  light  has  acted  the  most,  a  deposit  of  silver  readily  takes 
place.  This  having  once  started,  further  action  has  a  tendency  to 
continue  along  the  same  lines,  and  during  this  action  there  is  little  doubt 
that  bromine  is  set  free,  and  acts  as  a  preservative  of  the  shadows  of  the 
negative.  Now,  with  a  plate  which  has  had  a  minimum  exposure  in  a 
hand  camera,  the  action  of  light  has  been  so  short  that  this  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  action  of  the  developer,  which  acts  for  so  long  a 
time  that  the  greying  first  alluded  to  has  a  tendency  to  start,  and  so 
produce  flat  and  unsatisfactory  results.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
under  usual  conditions,  the  fractional  exposure  we  are  able  to  give  is  bo 
short  that  satisfactory  results  can  only  be  hoped  for  on  suitable  plate=», 
that  is,  on  plates  highly  sensitive,  or  which  will  stand  a  long  development 
without  fogging;  and  medium  rapidity  plates  will  stanl,  as  a  rule,  more 
of  this  than  the  very  rapid. 

In  the  course  of  my  experience  with  these  short  haul-camera  ex¬ 
posures,  I  have  discovered  what  at  any  rate  to  me  appears  to  be  a  nev 
principle,  or  one  which  I  have  never  seen  enunciated,  and  that  is,  that 
the  developer  should  be  made  to  fit  the  exposure -a  fixed  principle 
underlying  this,  which  I  can  best  describe  by  saying  that  the  shorter  the 
exposure  the  weaker  should  be  the  developer  with  which  to  commence 
developing.  You  have  all.  no  doubt,  heard  of  stand  development,  and 
the  application  of  this  to  hand-camera  exposures  seems  to  solve  the 
problem  of  getting  the  very  utmost  out  of  any  -uch  exposure  made.  You 
will  find  that  by  this  method  you  get  vastly  more  dt tail  without  blocking 
up  of  the  high  lights,  and  in  every  way  a  more  satisfactory  and  harmonious 
negative. 

Now,  as  to  plates  or  films.  We  can  use  the  thin  roller  film,  the  cut 
thick  film,  or  the  ordinary  plate.  With  reference  to  the  first,  personally, 
while  recognising  its  immense  advantages  in  the  field,  the  subsequent 
trouble  so  far  <  ounterbalances  this  that  I  do  not  care  to  use  them.  For 
a  “you  touch-the-button  ”  amateur,  they  undoubtedly  present  advantages 
of  lightness  and  facility  of  change,  which  have  much  to  recommend  them, 
and  the  quality  of  the  film  is  almost  invariably  good.  Further  than  that, 
the  new  daylight  spools  give  a  very  sxtended  range  of  capacity. 

With  regard  to  thick  cut  films,  these  are  s  mewhat  more  expensive 
than  plates,  and  far  more  troublesome  to  change,  except  in  one  variety 
of  earner*,  to  which  one  does  not  care  to  be  tied  down.  Still,  given  an 
efficient  means  of  changing,  they,  to  my  mind,  constitute  the  best  means 
an  amateur  has  of  making  a  large  number  of  exposures  without  unduly 
burdening  himself. 

Now,  as  to  plates.  These  have  many  points  to  recommend  them. 
For  instance,  with  plates  one  has  great  choice  of  make,  of  sensitiveness, 
and  several  ready  means  of  changing.  Their  great  drawbacks  are 
weight  and  fragility,  but  outside  those  they  appear  to  have  nearly  every 

advantage.  .  . 

Immense  ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  changing  mechanism  for 
plates,  as  apart  from  the  use  of  double  backs.  Many  of  these  work  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  while  others  have  an  exa-perating  trick  of  going 
wrong  at  a  criti<  al  moment. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  what  one's  idea  is  io  going  out  with  the  hand 
camera,  because,  for  varied  subjects  and  at  different  times  of  the  day, 
different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  in  the  plate  u--d  may  be  desirab  e,  and 
to  attain  this  end  readily  the  use  of  double  backs  is  almost  a  necessity, 
as  no  changing  mechanism  with  which  I  am  acquainted  admits  of  the 
use  of  any  special  plate  to  the  exclusion  of  the  next  in  order.  For  my 
own  use,  I  have  a  Pullman  changing  box,  which  has  really  worked  very 
well.  It  is  diffi  ult.  if  not  impossible.  to  give  any  direct  recommenda¬ 
tion  or  condemnation  of  any  of  the  several  mechanisms  at  present  before 
the  photographic  public,  because,  without  personal  acquaintance  with 
them,  such  would  have  no  va  ue. 

We  will  now  consider  the  question  of  how  we  shall  know  what  we  have 
on  our  sensitive  fim  at  he  moment  of  exposure.  There  are  avanety 
of  ways  of  get  ing  at  this  information,  some  far  more  definite  and  cor- 
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rect  than  others.  Probably  the  most  accurate  is  to  have  a  second  lens 
of  the  same  fooal  length  as  the  one  actually  doing  the  work,  but  which 
lens  is  simply  employed  through  the  interposition  of  a  mirror  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  45°  to  throw  on  a  ground-glass  screen  the  same  Image 
which  the  other  lens  will  throw  on  the  sensitive  plate.  This  method, 
however,  introduces  two  undesirable  factors,  one  of  weight  and  bulk, 
and  the  other  of  expense,  and  is  not  therefore  generally  employed. 
Another  very  good  method  is  to  employ  the  single  lens  to  throw  a  timilar 
image  by  the  same  means,  the  mirror  being  moved  out  of  the  way  by 

suitable  means  when  the  exposuie  Is  made.  .  ,, 

Then  there  is  the  long  army  of  finders,  whose  name  is  multitude, 
and  whose  attributes  are  various.  Of  these  the  most  efficient,  but,  as 
usual,  by  far  the  most  expensive,  is  the  optically  ground  prism,  which 
gives  a  beautifully  bright  image  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances  without  shading.  ,  ,  .  ... 

After  this,  and  a  long  way  behind,  come  the  other  finder  devices,  all  of 
which  are  actually  substitutes  for  the  prism.  The  great  defect  with  finders 
is  the  fact  that  they  may  easily  not  agree  with  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  used,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  correct  when  they  have  been 
fitted  or  selected  to  agree  with  the  focal  strength  of  the  lens  used. 

Another  form  of  finder  consists  of  a  concave  lens,  in  which,  when  held 
in  the  correct  position  and  plane,  a  bright  miniature  representation  of 
the  view  as  thrown  by  the  lens  will  be  seen  in  it.  These,  however,  like 
the  prism,  need  to  be  selected  to  agree^with  the  focal  length  of  the 


lens  used. 

A  last  variety  of  finder  is  one  in  which  a  small  rectangular  opening 
proportional  to  the  plate  being  used  is  looked  at  through  a  small  hole  at  a 
correct  distance  from  it.  This  is  not  an  optical  system  at  all,  but  is  a 
mechanical  means  of  framing  the  view  about  to  be  taken,  and  has  much 
to  recommend  it,  the  only  defect  it  possesses  really  being  that  it  necessi¬ 
tates  the  holding  of  the  camera  on  a  level  with  the  face. 

Some  hand  cameras  are  fitted  with  circular  or  cross  spirit  levels,  but 
this,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very  undesirable  complication,  as  the  proper  use 
of  an  efficient  finder  entirely  obviates  the  necessity  for  it,  and  it  intro¬ 
duces  complications  which  must  take  the  attention  oS  the  main  subject, 
and  as  often  as  not  cause  the  loss  of  something  especially  desired  of  some 
moving  obj  ct. 

With  reference  to  size  of  plate  used  in  hand-camera  work,  the  quarter- 
plate  is  probably  far  most  fnquent.  A  very  good  size,  however,  and  one 
which  I  myself  use,  is  the  5  x  4,  which  as  you  will  see,  for  enlarging  from 
is  a  multiple  of  10  x  8,  12^xY0,  and  15  x  12,  all  of  these  being  regular 
sizes  in  which  bromide  paper  can  be  had  for  enlarging  on.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  5  x  4  is  large  enough  for  hand-camera  work,  as,  apart  from 
other  reasons,  all  lenees  give  better  results  when  only  the  cen’ral 
portion  of  the  rays  they  pass  are  used,  and  they  are  more  readily  adapted 
in  the  usual  focal  lengths  suitable  for  hand  cameras  for  about  this 
size. 

We  will  now  leave  the  practical  details  of  the  hand  camera,  and  con¬ 
sider  its  use  for  photographic  purposes.  There  can  be  no  question  what¬ 
ever  that  the  hand  camera,  as  such,  fills  a  place  in  the  photographic 
world,  as  one  can  often  effectively  use  a  hand  camera  to  secure  some 
momentary  effect  which  the  setting  up  of  the  stand  camera  would 
inevitably  loie  So  easy  is  it  to  understand  this,  and  such  numbers  of 
cases  will  suggest  themselves  to  you  all,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  go  into  detail.  All  this 
simply  proves,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  hand  camera  has  a  place; 
but,  just  as  a  carpenter  does  not  attempt  to  do  all  his  work  with  a  gouge, 
30  let  me  advise  any  amateur  photographer  not  to  attempt  to  do  all  his 
with  a  hand  camera.  Its  limitations  are  numerous  and  serious.  The 
hand  camera,  as  such,  can  only  efficiently  be  used  on  open  and  well- 
lighted  views,  is  unsuitable,  generally  speaking,  for  architectural 
subjects,  is  no  good  for  the  taking  of  interiors,  and  is  certainly  a 
long  way  behind  a  stand  camera  for  portrait  work.  Further  than  this,  it 
i3  not  usable  for  copying  work,  and  I  would  strongly  advise,  in  the 
taking  of  any  subject  intended  for  enlargement,  that  wherever  possible 
the  stand  should  be  used  and  the  lens  stopped  down  to,  say,/- 22, 

There  is,  however,  a  charm  about  hand-camera  work,  or  its  results  all 
its  own.  There  is  a  life  and  breeziness  about  many  of  the  results  quite 
unobtainable  with  small  stops  and  long  exposures,  but  it  will  be  noted 
that  these  results  only  present  these  features  when  viewed  in  the  size  in 
which  it  was  originally  taken.  I  would  appeal  to  my  hearers  if, 
in  their  experience,  they  have  not  found  that  on  the  whole  the  results 
of,  say,  their  summer  hand-camera  work  has  not  been  more  or  less  dis¬ 
appointing. 

There  is  a  very  general  but  a  very  mistaken  idea  that  the  hand  camera 
is  at  any  rate  the  camera  for  the  beginner,  as  later  on  he  will  be  able  to 
get  a  larger  size  and  work  it  on  a  stand  for  more  serious  work.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  for  I  look  upon  the  production 
of  really  good  work  by  the  hand  camera  as  at  least  three  to  four  times  as 
difficult  as  stand  work.  My  advice,  therefore,  would  be  to  start  wiih  a 
camera  which  is  both  hand  and  stand,  that  is,  of  course,  one  which  can 
be  used  either  way.  Then,  if  the  novice,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the 
accomplished  photographer,  will  use  it  whenever  possible  on  the  stand, 
and  ODly  as  a  hand  camera  when  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand  it,  he 
will  get  as  near  making  the  best  possible  use  of  his  apparatus  which  he 
possibly  can.  E.  H.  Mickle  wood: 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  VIGNETTING. 

A  shokt  time  ago  we  were  enabled  to  inform  our  readers  that  a  Glasgow 
photographer  had  invented  a  somewhat  novel  system  of  producing  a  i 
delightfully  soft  and  evenly  blended  vignette  appearance  to  prints  on  1 
bromide  or  other  rapid  printing  p  pers,  when  such  were  printed  by  means 
of  artifioal  light.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Willie  Anderson,  of  Partick,  Glasgow, 
delayed  giving  full  particulars  of  his  method  of  working  until  such  time 
as  he  had  acquied  patent  rights  for  his  invention,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent.  The  latter  having  been  secured,  Mr.  Anderson 
has  quite  recently  shown  his  apparatus  to  a  few  prominent  photographers, 
and  in  a  very  few  cases  has  kindly  invited  some  of  these  to  witness  the 
working  of  hie  invention  in  his  studio  at  Partick.  The  difficulty  of 
Securing  a  perfectly  graduated  vignette  when  printing  negatives  by 
artifical  light  has  been  well  known  to  all  practical  workers  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  is  not  sayiDg  too  much  when  we  state  that  this  difficulty  has  been 
entirely  overcome  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  an  exceedingly  simple  manner. 

In  response  to  an  invitation,  we  quite  recently  visited  Mr.  Anderson's 
printing  room,  and  were  shown  the  apparatus  working,  a  brief  description 
of  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  interest  by  all  practical  photo¬ 
graphers. 

The  apparatus  is  so  extremely  simple,  and  the  mode  of  using  it  so  easy, 
that  on  anyone  seeing  it  in  operation  for  the  first  time  they  are  forcibly 
impressed  with  its  utility. 

A  negative  is  taken  and  placed  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame,  to  which 
is  attached  the  usual  vignette  mask,  and  up  to  this  etage  there  is 

absolutely  no  differ 
bUC*!  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  that  in 
regular  practice  for 
years  upon  years 
back;  but, after the 
negative  has  beetl 
set  in  the  printing 
frame,  with  the 
sensitive  paper  in 
contact,  the  frame 
carrying  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  inserted  in 
an  outer  envelope 
or  box,  and,  by 
means  of  guides 
and  a  spring  clip, 
the  same  is  held 
immovable  in  its 
outer  case.  To  the 
back  of  the  wooden 
envelope  is  attached 
a  wooden  spindle 
which  is  set  in 
bushes  upon  a 
short  platform,  the 
end  of  the  spindle 
having  a  handle  for 
the  purpose  of 
easily  rotating  the 
apparatus  to  right 
or  left  at  any  de¬ 
sired  speed. 

The  front  of  the 
wooden  box  or  en¬ 
velope  has  a  cut¬ 
out,  over  which  is 
stretched  a  covers 
ing  Of  coarse,  trans¬ 
parent  muslin.  In 
using  his  vignettes, 
Mr.  Anderson  util¬ 
ised  his  charging 
room,  at  the  end  of 
which  an  aperture 
is  cut  out  in  the 
partition,  otie  side 
of  the  aperture 
being  glazed  with 
deep  canary,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  partition  another  sheet  of  coarse 
ground  glass.  The  room  in  which  the  apparatus  is  situated  immediately 
,  opposite  and  about  nine  inches  from  the  canary  window  is,  of  course, 
i  glazed  with  the  latter  medium,  but  a  full  illumina  i>n  of  such  does  not 
,  injure  the  bromide  papers  when  charging  the  frames.  Just  in  front  of 
the  ground  glass  in  the  daylight  room  is  fitted  a  sixteen-candle  power 
gas  jet,  and  Mr.  Anderson  invariably  uses  this  in  his  working,  although 
any  other  lamp  or  radiant  is  equally  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

'  To  make  the  exposure,  the  box  or  envelope  is  pushed  up  to  a  distance 
of  nine  inches  from  the  canary  glass-,  a  small  gauge  of  wood  being  used 
to  measure  the  distance,"  and  so  ensure  all  exposures  being  of  exactly  the 
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same  duration,  &c.  As  soon  as  the  box  is  in  position  (and  the  simple 
means  employed  enables  such  being  accomplished  with  the  utmost 
rapidity),  the  canary  glass  is  run  back  in  its  grooves,  thus  exposing  the 
negative  to  the  diffused  white  light  coming  through  the  ground  glass  on 
one  side  of  the  partition  and  the  coarse  muslin  on  the  envelope.  Simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  removal  of  the  canary  glass  the  spindle  is  rotated  by 
means  of  the  handle,  first,  for  four  turns  to  the  right,  then  for  four  turns 
to  the  left,  and  then  the  canary  medium  is  made  to  shield  the  light  and 
close  the  exposure.  There  can  be  no  question  regarding  the  beauty  of 
the  results  obtained  by  this  simple  method  of  working,  and  one  very 
important  factor  lies  in  the  absolute  certainty  of  an  operator  being  able 
to  produce  any  number  of  prints  of  exactly  the  same  appearance. 
Hitherto,  in  rapid  contact  printing  followed  by  development,  this  has  not 
been  easy  of  accomplishment ;  but,  by  means  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  inven¬ 
tion,  it  is  possible  to  give  exactly  the  same  time  in  exposure  to  every 
print,  and  when  such  are  developed  in  a  batch  at  one  time  they  all  come 
as  nearly  as  possible  exactly  the  same  in  appearance. 

This  invention  is  likely  to  mark  a  fresh  departure  in  bromide  work  in 
connexion  with  portraiture,  the  rapidity  with  which  any  number  of 
copies  can  be  supplied,  all  being  exactly  similar  in  appearance,  is  a  very 
important  consideration. 


“FLOWER  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

Al  the  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club,  December  14  “Flower 
Photography  and  its  Adaptability  for  Lantern-slide  Making,"  by  Mr.  W. 
Emmott,  was  the  subject  for  the  evening.  The  lecturer,  dealing  in  the 
first  place  with  the  arrangement  of  flowers  for  photography,  said  they 
must  not  be  overcrowded,  and  the  vase  or  receptacle  holding  them  should 
he  in  harmony  with  the  flowers,  and  each  flower,  or  grass,  or  fern,  should 
show  its  own  individuality.  Too  great  contrasts  of  colour  should  be 
Avoided,  or  development  becomes  very  difficult,  the  delicate  tones  of  the 
tight  colours  being  lost  before  those  of  the  darker  are  brought  out.  For 
light,  a  room  with  window  facing  north  is  the  best,  and  by  means  of  a 
mirror  light  up  the  dark  side  of  the  subject.  This  lighting  is  found  to  be 
»a  very  important  factor,  and  experience  only  will  teach  how  to  get  the 
best  results,  for  the  lighting  of  every  group  should  balance  the  particular 
flowers  used,  and  the  light  should  be  so  shaded,  subdued,  or  increased,  as 
to  best  show  the  relative  tones  of  colours  in  the  flowers.  Exposure  was 
another  matter  depending  on  experience.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  could 
be  laid  down,  for  on  a  September  day,  at  noon,  with  a  fair  light,  30 
seconds  at  /- 11  might  be  right;  yet  at  four  p.m.  the  same  day  as  much 
as  4  minutes  might  be  requiied.  Every  exposure  should  be  carefully 
tabulated,  and  a  note  made  of  the  apparent  value  of  light,  together  with 
the  day  of  the  month  and  the  particular  time  of  the  day.  Results  so 
obtained  were  invaluable  for  future  reference.  In  developing  use  the 
medium  you  are  most  familiar  with.  Pyro  soda  he  found  the  best, 
beginning  with  a  diluted  developer.  As  soon  as  the  high  lights  appear, 
rinse  in  water,  and, bring  up  the  undeveloped  portion  with  a  soft  camel  s- 
hair  brush  and  a  stronger^  developer.  Regarding  the  use  of  isochromatic 
plates,  screens,  and  coloured  backgrounds,  Mr.  Emmott  said  he  had  found 
no  apparent  advantage.  He  used  a  dark  background  and  ordinary  plates, 
the  results  being  most  pleasing,  but  always  taking  care  to  study  well  the 
position  of  the  flowers,  near  or  from  the  light,  and  the  relative  value  of 
the  reflected  light.  Flower  subjects  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  prints 
as  for  lantern  slides.  A  brilliancy  is  obtained  in  the  latter  which  no 
print  can  give.  Slides  made  by  contact  or  reduction  seem  equally  good, 
providing  the  negative  is  one  full  of  gradation,  without  harsh  contrasts. 
The  varying  density  of  the  negatives  when  making  lantern  slides  can  be 
overcome  by  varying  the  time  of  exposure,  or  the  distance  of  the  negative 
from  the  light  employed,  and  using  gaslight,  a  No.  5  burner,  at  a  distance 
of  about  16  inches.  An  exposure  of  5  to  12  seconds  would  be  found 
ample.  Note  should  be  taken  of  the  light,  for  it  would  be  found  that  o 
seconds  at  ten  p.m.  wouldjbe  equal  to  7  or  8  seconds  at  six  p.m.,  although 
it  was  always  betier  to  err  on  the  side  of  over-exposure,  and  t  en  in  mg 
the  developer.  Mr.  Emmott  recommended  the  use  of  three  different 
strengths  in  developing,  one  normal,  one  well  restrained,  and  one  with 
increased  accelerator.  First  immerse  the  plate  m  water  for  a  minute, 
taking  then  the  first-named  (normal).  Apply  it  until  the  image  appeals 
'faintly  ;  then  rinse  and  place  it  in  water  for  a  minute  or  two.  Develop¬ 
ment  will  be  found  to  have  continued  somewhat,  and  with  a  very  soft 
•brush  locally  apply  No.  2  or  No.  3  as  is  required.  Rinse  we  ,  x  , 
and  wash  thoroughly. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

[Read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  and  printed  in  its  Journal  )Z 

iotographic  developers  are  many,  and  the  phenomen  of  development 
e  complex  and  often  obscure.  It  is  impossible  in  the  time  at  my 
sposal  to  deal  with  more  than  a  comparatively  small  Part  of  such  a 
de  subject,  and  I  propose,  therefore,  to  consider  developers  rather  than 
e  operation  of  development,  though  the  matter  must  naturally  be  dealt 
th  incidentally. 


It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  ferrous  oxalate  and 
ferrous  citro-oxalate,  all  the  substances  that  have  been  found  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  as  developers  for  gelatino-bromide  plates  are  carbon  com¬ 
pounds,  and,  with  one  exception,  are  derivatives,  and  comparatively 
simple  derivatives,  of  one  and  the  same  parent  substance,  the  hydro¬ 
carbon  benzine. 

For  some  time  pyrogallic  acid  or  pyrogallol,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
developer  in  the  collodion  process,  was  the  only  carbon  compound 
applied  as  a  developer  for  gelatino-bromide  plates.  In  1880,  however, 
Captain  Abney,  to  whom  photography  owes  so  much,  showed  that  hydro- 
quinone,  or,  to  use  its  systematic  name,  quinol,  not  only  may  be  used 
as  a  developer,  but  has  properties  that  distinguish  it  from  pyrogallol 
and  make  it  especially  useful  for  particular  purposes.  In  the  same  year 
Eder  and  Toth  recognised  that  pyrocatechin,  or,  again,  to  be  systematic, 
catechol,  which  is  very  closely  related,  and  in  many  ways  very  similar  to 
quinol,  likewise  has  strongly  marked  developing  power.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  this  compound  has  been  but  little  used,  partly 
because,  until  quite  recently,  it  has  been  comparatively  costly.  Some 
years  later  an  a-amido-/3-naphthol-/3-sulDhonic  acid,  which  was  described 
by  Meldola  in  1881,  was  recognised  by  Dr.  Andresen  as  a  photographic 
developer  of  oonsiderable  power,  and  its  sodium  salt  was  placed  on  the 
market  under  the  trade  name  of  eikonogen.  For  a  time  it  was  distinctly 
popular,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  used  to  any  large  extent  now,  not 
because  of  any  special  demerits,  but  because  photography,  and  especially 
amateur  photography,  is  peculiarly  subject  to  fashions,  for  a  time  at 
least  eikonogen  seems  to  have  been  displaced  by  later  novelties,  such  as 
paramidophenol,  amidol,  and  metol. 

Since  1890  new  developers  have  appeared  in  even  greater  numbers 
than  minor  planets,  and  to-day  there  are  at  least  twelve  distinct  de¬ 
veloping  agents  in  the  market :  pyrogallol,  catechol,  quinol,  eikono¬ 
gen,  metol,  paramidophenol,  amidol,  glycin,  ortol,  diamidoresorcin, 
diaphenal,  and  diogen.  Perhaps  to  these  may  be  added  reduoin, 
and,  if  we  were  to  include  all  the  substances  that  have  been 
patented  as  developers,  the  total  number  would  not  fall  far  short  of  a 
hundred.  This  embarrassment  of  riches,  for  such  the  average  photo¬ 
grapher  finds  it  to  be,  is  mainly  due  to  two  German  chemists,  Dr.  J. 
Hauff,  of  Feuerbach,  and  Dr.  M.  Andresen,  of  Berlin,  who  have  inquired 
into  the  developing  properties  of  a  very  large  number  of  benzine  and 
naphthalene  derivatives.  Their  investigations  have  not  only  resulted  in  a 
number  of  patents,  but,  what  is  very  much  more  important,  have  payed 
the  way  for  the  recognition  of  certain  relations  between  the  constitution 
of  benzine  derivatives  and  their  power  of  acting  as  photographic  de¬ 
velopers.  The  establishment  of  these  relations  is  valuable,  not  only 
because  they  reduce  chaos  to  at  least  a  semblance  of  order,  but  also 
because  they  indicate  the  directions  in  which  further  investigations  may 
be  made  with  the  greatest  promise  of  useful  results. 

The  broad  general  principles  were  first  definitely  enunciated  inde¬ 
pendently  by  Dr.  Andresen  and  by  Messrs.  M.  A.  and  L.  Lutnike,  of  Lyons, 
in  July  189i,  and  a  summary  of  the  position  to  which  they  have  brought 
the  matter  will  probably  be  of  interest,  premising  at  the  outset  that  in 
some  points  of  detail  they  are  not  quite  in  agreement  even  as  to  matter 

of  fact.  ,  ,  . 

All  the  benzine  derivatives  that  are  known  to  act  as  photographic 
developers,  with  one  or  two  pariial  exceptions,  to  be  referred  to  hereafter, 
contain  hydroxyl  groups  (OH)  or  amido  groups  (NH2)  that  have  been 
substituted  for' hydrogen,  and,  moreover,  contain  a:  least  two  such 
groups,  which  may  be  either  both  hydroxyls,  or  both  amido  groups,  or 
one  hydroxyl  and  one  amido  group.  Phenol  and  aniline  and  their 
homologues  are  not  developers. 

Chemists  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  bisubstitution  derivatives 
of  benzine,  in  which  two  out  of  the  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  originally  in 
the  hydrocarbon  have  been  displaced  by  either  elementary  or  compound 
radicies,  are  capable  of  existing  in  three  distinct  modifications  or  iso- 
merides,  which  have  the  same  composition,  but  differ  from  one  another 
in  physical  properties,  such  as  crystalline  form,  melting  point,  end  solu¬ 
bility,  and  also  in  chemical  behaviour,  more  especially  as  regards  their 
aptitude  to  enter  into  chemical  reactions,  the  character  of  the  reactions 
in  which  they  will  take  part,  and  the  nature  of  the  products  that  they 
yield  under  similar  conditions,  and  notably  when  treated  with  oxidising 
agents.  The  three  modifications  are  known  respectively  as  the  crtlio 
derivatives,  para  derivatives,  and  meta  derivatives,  and  the  differences 
between  are  believed  to  be  due  to  differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  within  the  molcule,  and  in  particular  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  elements  or  groups  that  have  been  substituted  for  hydrogen.  Adopt¬ 
ing  the  usual  plan  of  representing  benzine  by  means  of  a  hexagon  with  a 
carbon  atom  and  a  hydrogen  atom  at  each  of  the  six  angles,  the  three 
dihydroxy  derivatives  of  benzine,  in  which  two  hydrogen  atoms  have 
been  displaced  by  two  hydrogen  groups  (OH),  are  represented  by  the 
formulfe  given  elsewhere.  .  ,  .  ,.  T 

A  similar  plan  is  adop’ed  for  all  other  bisubstitulion  derivatives.  In 
the  ortho  derivatives  the  two  substituted  radicles  are  supposed  to  be  adja¬ 
cent  •  in  the  para  derivatives  they  are  directly  opposite ;  in  the  meta 
derivatives  they  are  neither  adjacent  nor  directly  opposite,  or.  in  other 
words,  they  cannot  be  represented  as  lying  at  the  opposite  extremities 
of  any  side  or  diagonal  of  the  hexagon. 

Now,  it  is  found  that,  whilst  the  ortho  and  para  derivatives  are  de- 
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velopers,  the  meta  derivative  has  no  developing  power.  Ortbodi- 
hydroxybenzine  is  catechol,  or  pyrocatechin,  to  which  reference  has 
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already  been  made,  whilst  paradihjdroxybenzine  is  quinol,  or  hydroqui- 
none,  which  is  well  known  and  widely  used  as  a  developer. 

The  metadihydroxybenzine  is  also  well  known  under  the  name  of 
resorcin,  or  resorcinol,  and  is  of  great  practical  importance  from  other 
points  of  view,  but  it  has  no  power  of  developing  the  latent  image  on  an 
exposed  gelatino-bromide  plate. 

Similarly,  the  ortho  and  paradiamidobenzines  (phenylene  diamines) 
have  developing  power,  but  metadiamidobenzine  (metaphenylene  dia¬ 
mine)  has  none  or  extremely  little. 

In  the  case  of  derivatives  of  diphenyl, 

c6h5,  c6h5, 

which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  benzine  nuclei,  the  two  amido  or 
hydroxyl  groups  must  be  in  the  same  benzine  nucleus. 

The  same  law  holds  got d  when  the  amido  group  and  the  hydroxyl 
group  occur  together  ;  orthosmidophenol  and  paramidophenol  are  de¬ 
velopers,  but  metamidophenol  is  not.  One  <,f  these,  paramidophenol,  is 
now  tolerably  well  known,  and  is  sufficiently  in  vogue  as  a  developer  to 
be  included  amongst  those  put  up  by  Burroughs  &  Welcome  in  the  con¬ 
venient  form  of  tabloids ;  it  is  also  the  active  constituent  of  the  developing 
soluiion  sold  as  rodinal.  The  constitution  of  these  three  groups  is 
shown  in  the  following  table:  — 
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Benzidine,  or  diamidodiphenyl,  MJ2C6H4,  C6H4NB2,  is  not  a  de¬ 
veloper,  because  the  two  amido  groups  aie  in  different  benzine  nuclei, 
but  hydroxydiamidodiphenyl,i 

NB2e6H4C6H3(OH)(NH)2,  — 

is  a  developer,  because  one  amido  gioop  and  one  hydroxyl  group  are 
associated  in  tbe  same  benzine  nucleus  in  tie  para  pcsiticn.  Hydioxy- 
diamidodiphenyl  is  tbe  active  constituent  oi  the  developer  diphenal.'J^v0 


Naphthalene  derivatives,  to  be  developers,  must  also  contain  at  least 
two  hydroxyl  groups,  or  two  amido  groups,  or  one  hydroxyl  and  one 
amido  group,  but  it  would  seem  that  in  this  case  the  two  groups  need  not 
both  be  in  the  same  benzine  nucleus,  and  it  is  not  quite  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained  whether  the  rule  with  regard  to  meta  derivatives  holds  good.  The 
association  of  two  benzine  nuclei  to  form  a  naphthalene  molecule  is  of  a 
very  intimate  character,  difierent  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  case  of 
diphenyl,  and  the  various  derivatives  show  certain  relations  and 
differences  that  are  not  observed  in  the  case  of  benzine  derivatives. 
As  illustrations  of  the  main  general  law,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  naphthols  and  the  naphthylamines  are  not  developers,  but  most 
of  the  dihydroxy naphthalenes  and  the  amidonaphthols  are  developers  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Returning  to  the  benzine  derivatives,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  group,  or  the  amido  group,  can  be  displaced  by 
alkyl  radicles  such  as  methyl  CH3  or  ethyl  C2H6,  and  also  by  other 
radicles,  and  the  results  are  of  some  practical  importance.  In  the  case  of 
a  developing  compound  that  contains  two  hydroxyl  groups  or  one 
hydroxyl  and  one  amido  group,  the  substitution  of  a  radicle  for  the 
hydrogen  of  an  hydroxyl  group  destroys  the  developing  power ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  methyl  catech<  1  commonly  known  as  guaiacol,  has  no  developing 
power  when  quite  puie  (LumR'e). 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  a  similar  substitution  takes  place  in  the  amide 
group  the  results  are  quite  different,  and  some  of  the  products  are  already 
important  developers. 

Methylorthoamidophenol  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  valuable 

developer  ortol ;  whilst  methylparamidophenol  is  Andresen’s  metol 
and  its  homologue,  methv  lparamidometacresol,  is  Hauff’s  metol.  Th 
constitution  of  the  first  two  compounds  is  shown  in  the  Table  alread. 
given.  Both  metols  act  practically  in  the  same  way,  and  this  seems  t< 
be  true  also  of  the  parent  substances, paramidophenol  and  paramidocresol 
so  far  as  the  behaviour  of  the  latter  has  been  examined. 

The  chief  advantages  gained  by  the  introduction  of  an  alkyl  group  ii 
place  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  amido  group  are  increased  solubility  in  wate 
and  a  slight  increase  in  developing  power.  An  app  rent  ixception  to  tb 
latter  statement,  however,  is  glycin, 
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which  is  parahydrcxyphenylglycin,  or  is  paramidophenol,  in  which  one 
the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amido  group  has  been  displaced  by  tbe  grou; 
CBo.COOH.  It  is,  however,  more  properly  regarded  as  glycin,  NB2.CF 
COOH,  in  whish  an  at<  m  of  h^  drogen  has  been  displaced  by  t 
hydroxyphenyl  group,  C6H4.OH. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  state  here  the  broad  general  distincti 
between  developers  which  owe  their  power  to  hydroxyl  groups  and  the 
which  owe  it  to  amido  groups.  Dr.  Eder  has  pointed  out  that  all  t 
developers  in  use  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  groups,  according 
the  manner  of  their  action  on  those  parts  of  the  sensitire  film  that  ha1 
received  different  exposures.  The  members  of  the  first  group  develop  tt 
image  gradually  and  step  Vy  step,  the  high  lights  of  the  tubject  fir 
making  their  appearance,  and  being  followed  by  the  other  parts  of  tl 
image  in  the  order  of  their  relative  brightness.  The  members  of  tl 
second  group  act  differently ;  all  the  dttails  of  the  image  appear  almo 
simultaneously,  whether  they  represent  dark  parts  or  bright  parts  of  tl 
object,  and  afterwards  the  various  parts  gradually  acquire  opacities  tb 
represent  their  relative  brightness.  In  the  first  group  Eder  plac 
pyrogallol,  catechol,  and  quinol ;  and  in  the  second  group  amide 
eikonogen,  metol,  and  paramidophenol.  The  first  group  contains 
velopers  that  are  suitable  for  normal  exposures  and  over- exposure! 
the  second  contains  those  that  are  suitable  for  normal  exposures 
under  exposures,  such  as  are  frequently  given  in  hand-camera  work, 
is  clear  that,  with  one  and  the  same  exposure  the  two  groups 
developers  would  give  negatives  of  very  different  chharacters,  especial 
if  development  were  not  pushed  to  its  limit ;  and  this  is  well  shown 
the  example  thrown  on  the  screen.  One  half  of  the  plate  was  develop 
with  pyro  soda,  and  the  other  half  with  metol  soda,  and  it  is  evident  th 
the  gradations  of  the  two  halves  are  markedly  different. 

C.  H.  Eothamley. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  NOYITAS  STRIPPING  FILM  P.O.P. 

the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  on  December  15, 
Otto  Scholzig  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  Novitas  stripping-film 
iting-out  paper,  and  of  a  new  method  of  toning  silver  prints.  The 
ntas  paper  consists  of  a  collodio- chloride  printirig-out  emulsion, 
ted  upon  paper  previously  treated  with  a  substratum  of  gelatine.  At 
lbsequent  stage  the  solution  of  this  gelatine  in  warm  water  releases 
collodion  film,  which  is  then  ready  for  transfer  as  desired.  The 
antages  claimed  for  Novitas  paper  over  developing  or  printing-out 
tes,  for  transparency  work,  consist  of  the  possibility  of  examining  the 
gress  of  the  printing,  as  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  thing  not  possible 
b  plates;  the  superiority  of  a  print  out  collodio-chloride  image  over 
hard  results  usually  obtained  by  development ;  and  its  adaptability  to 
ibination  printing,  clouds,  <fcc.,  the  making  of  vignetted  negatives,  and 
>n.  The  prints  are  made  in  the  usual  way,  except  that,  when  intended 
transparencies,  the  image  is  allowed  to  become  completely  bronzed. 

■  transfer  to  opaque  substances — ivory,  opal,  glass,  porcelain,  and 
hlike  substances  —  the  depth  of  printing  need  be  only  that  for 
ii,ary  P.O.P.  prints.  Toning  and  fixation  may  be  done  by  any 
nulae  suited  to  this  class  of  paper ;  but,  the  paper  being  apt  to  curl 
L  very  liable  to  finger  marks,  care  is  more  than  usually  necessary 
ing  this  operation.  A  brushing-on  process  of  toning,  very  suitable  for 
fitas,  was  detailed,  one  advantage  being  that  curling  and  finger  stains 
e  largely  obviated.  Whichever  the  method  used,  after  finally  washing 
print  it  is  placed  face  downwards  upon  a  piece  of  transfer  paper, 
l  the  two  introduced  into  warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  120°. 
pointed  out  before,  the  substratum  goes  into  solution  and  the  original 
port  becomes  easily  removable  from  the  collodion  film,  which  is  then 
ported  upon  the  transfer  paper.  Any  particles  of  gelatine  remaining 
wiped  away,  and  the  film  is  ready  to  be  transferred  to  its  final  sup- 
t,  which  is  best  prepared  for  its  reception  by  a  thin  coating  of  gum- 
bic  solution,  forty  grains  of  gum  per  ounce  of  water.  With  a  roller 
eegee  the  surplus  gum,  the  air  bubbles,  and  all  crinkles  are  carefully 
oved,  and  the  film,  after  it  has  become  dry,  for  its  better  protection, 
larnished  in  the  usual  way.  The  new  toning  method  was  that  worked 
by  Mr.  Starnes.  Ic  is  a  brushing-on  method  and  of  a  rapid  character, 
I,  of  course,  one  print  only  can  be  done  at  a  time.  The  end  sought 
o  deposit  the  gold  without  risk  of  the  colour  being  caused  by 
phur  toning,  to  avoid  waste  of  gold,  and  any  interference  with 
qualities  of  the  bath  by  the  immersion  of  the  prints  rn  the 
e,  as  also  the  produotion  of  double  tones.  The  solution  is 
iliared  in  the  following  manner :  To  70  minims  of  ten  per  cent, 
.[aonium  sulphocyanide  solution  water  up  to  5  drachms  is  added,  then 
Machm  of  chloride  of  gold  solution  (1  grain  per  drachm),  50  minims  of  a 
iper  cent,  phosphate  of  soda  solution,  and  80  minims  of  a  saturated 
i  tion  of  borax.  For  quarter-plate  prints  from  35  to  40  minims  of  such 
i.itfa  would  be  required,  and  a  camePs-hair  mop,  capable  of  carrying 
I  quantity  should  be  employed.  The  brush  must  not  be  dipped  into 
1  stock  solution,  but  a  definite  quantity  for  the  print  to  be  toned 
)  ed  out  into  a  vessel  from  which  the  mop  may  be  charged.  Fixing  is 
I  i  in  hypo  of  four  ounces  to  the  pint,  seven  minutes  being  ample, 
tr  the  print  is  then  washed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Prints  already  fixed 
h  be  toned  in  this  manner  quite  successfully. 


SPECTROSCOPY. 

r  members  of  the  Camera  Club  met  on  Thursday  the  15th  inst.  for 
Sb  last  time  previous  to  the  Christmas  holidays,  to  hear  Sir  Norman 
L  yer  give  an  account  of  his  twenty-eight  years  of  scientific  labour. 
E  yone  knows  that  it  is  to  the  difficult  study  of  spectrum  analysis  that 
Si  lorm&n  Lockyer  has  given  his  life’s  work,  and  that  so  far  as  the  ap- 
pl  tion  of  the  spectroscope  to  the  telescope  is  concerned  he  is  a  pioneer. 
Pibssor  Armstrong,  who  took  the  chair  and  introduced  the  lecturer, 
fe'uded  his  hearers  of  that  fact,  and  otherwise  spoke  of  the  work  he 
ha  accomplished  in  complimentary  terms. 

Norman  said  that,  as  he  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  photo- 
8*jiic  audience,  he  thought  it  would  possibly  interest  them  most  if  in 
thirst  plaee  he  brought  before  them  the  way  in  which  photography  had 
asl>ed  the  place  of  eye  observation  in  astronomical  research,  while  at 
*h  ame  time  he  would  glance  at  the  history  of  the  application  of 
ph  graphy  to  this  class  of  work. 

t  -i er  alluding  to  the  great  work  of  Becquerel,  who  as  early  as  the  year 
*8'  photographed  the  entire  solar  spectrum,  the  lecturer  spoke  of  the 
l&bjrsof  Professor  Stokes,  who  by  means  of  fluorescence  and  a  quartz 
W  of  prisms  extended  the  spectrum  to  such  a  degree  that  he  thought 
"“t  here  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere.  In  a  paper  brought  before  the 
®?il  Society  in  1862,  Professor  Stokes  said,  “I  tried  different  methods 
W  ut  being  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  observations, 
requently  thought  of  restoring  photography.”  While  Professor 
3  was  thinking  of  doing  so,  Dr.  Miller,  of  King’s  College,  did  resort 
^Utography  and  succeeded  in  getting  photographs  of  the  so-called  m- 
'’‘81 ;  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  of  the  spectra  of  many  of  the  elements. 
"r  >rman  Lockyer  himself  took  up  the  work  seven  years  later  and  he 
P6  ly  saw  that  photography  as  a  recorder  for  spectrum  work,  was  far 
ey  d  anything  that  could  be  achieved  by  eye  observation. 


By  means  of  a  lantern  picture  the  nature  of  laboratory  arrangements 
then  in  vogue  was  clearly  shown,  the  spectroscope  being  mounted  near  a 
window  outside  which  was  a  heliostat,  for  throwing  a  beam  of  sunlight 
towards  the  instrument.  This  is  focussed  by  means  of  a  double  convex 
lens  just  between  the  poles  of  an  electric  arc  lamp,  while  a  second  lens 
casts  the  sun’s  image  or  that  of  the  arc  upon  the  slit  plate  of  the  spectro¬ 
scope.  By  this  means  the  spectrum  of  iron,  for  example,  by  associating 
with  the  carbons  of  the  lamps  a  fragment  of  that  metal,  can  be  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  same  plate  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

By  use  of  what  is  known  as  a  compound  slit-  that  is  a  slit  which  can 
be  divided  into  several  parts,  each  being  controlled  by  a  shutter  which 
cuts  off  the  light  from  any  one  part  at  will — and  by  employing  a  dropping 
plate,  several  different  spectra  can  be  photographed  on  that  plate,  the 
lines  of  which  will  coincide  or  may  be  non- coincident ;  at  any  rate,  the 
various  spectra  can  in  this  way  be  compared  with  the  greatest  precision. 

Some  of  the  early  photographs  of  spectra  taken  in  this  manner  about 
the  year  1870  were  very  good  indeed,  and  several  examples  of  terrestrial 
substances  compared  with  the  solar  spectrum  w<  re  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  Photography  not  only  made  these  records  with  a  certainty  which 
could  never  be  attained  by  the  most  skilful  eye  and  hand,  but  it  did  the 
work  in  one-hundredth  part  of  the  time.  By  such  observations  he  had 
been  able  to  announce  that  carbon  existed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun. 
Some  people  had  attributed  the  appearances  to  the  presence  of 
cyanogen,  but  he  himself  held  to  the  belief  that  they  were  due  to  carbon. 

Tnen  came  the  introduction  of  photographic  dry  plates,  by  which  the 
labours  of  the  spectroscopist  were  enormously  extended.  He  could  now 
make  as  many  comparisons  as  he  wished,  and  it  became  possible  to 
photograph  the  spectra  of  various  gases  at  variations  of  temperature  and 
pressure.  Photography  soon  became  of  such  enormous  importance  in 
laboratory  work  that  it  was  but  the  tiulh  to  affirm  that  a  student  only 
wasted  his  time  by  using  his  eyes.  The  photographic  method  accumu¬ 
lated  millions  of  facts  for  subsequent  study,  and  these  were  actual  facts 
which  were  not  in  auy  way  biassed  by  the  personality  of  the  observer. 

Lantern  pictures  were  then  shown  of  the  aluminium  spectroscope 
attached  to  the  reflecting  telescope  at  South  Kensington.  Another  very 
beautiful  result  shown  was  the  photographed  spectrum  of  the  nebula  in 
Orion,  which  the  lecturer  described  as  one  of  the  most  successful  results 
of  the  marriage  of  photography  with  the  spectroscope,  for  this  nebula  was 
one  of  tha  least  luminous  bodies  in  the  heavens,  the  photograph  having 
necessitated  an  exposure  of  no  less  than  four  hours. 

An  interesting  table  Nvas  then  exhibited  showing  the  length  of  photo¬ 
graphic  exposure  necessary  for  stars  of  different  magnitude.  Thus  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  required  40  minutes  ;  one  of  1-5,  66  minutes  ;  one 
0^2-0,  100  minutes;  of  2-5,  165  minutes;  and  of  30,  250  minutes. 
Progress  of  late  years  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  is  now  possible  to  get  as 
good  a  spectrum  of  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  as  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  possible  to  get  of  the  sun  itself.  And  all  this  advance  was  due  solely 
and  simply  to  photography.  “  Take  away  photography  and  you  destroy 
astronomy  as  we  know  it  now.” 

Six  star  spectra  were  next  thrown  upon  the  screen  for  comparison,  the 
difference  between  them  being  very  great,  these  differences  being  very 
clearly  shown  by  means  of  photography.  “  With  very  little  skill  and 
very  little  brains,”  said  the  lecturer,  “  the  classification  of  the  stars  is 
thus  aided,  and  photography  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.” 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer  then  described  the  prismatic  camera,  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  means  of  photographs  its  employment  during  the  last  Eclipse 
expedition,  when  he  had  a  number  of  willing  workers  in  the  shape  of  blue¬ 
jackets  from  H.M.S.  Melpomene'.  He  then  took  ten  photographs  at 
intervals  of  ten  seconds  at  the  beginning  of  totality,  and  the  same 
number  at  the  same  interval  of  time  at  the  end  of  totality.  On  such  an 
occasion  it  was  ridiculous  to  waste  time  by  looking  at  anything,  save  that 
one  must  see  that  the  instruments  were  properly  tended.  In  the  case  of 
one  observation  which  had  received  some  years  ago  a  certain  interpreta¬ 
tion,  photography  had  since  proved  that  that  interpretation  was  erroneous. 
But  it  was  far  better  to  record  wrong  views  than  no  views  at  all,  for  in 
earnest  hands  wrong  views  were  speedily  turned  into  right  ones.  He 
would  say  to  all,  Make  as  fewT  eye  observations  as  possible,  and  rely 
altogether  upon  photography. 

The  Chairman  complimented  the  lecturer  upon  the  singular  clearness 
and  charm  of  his  discourse,  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  conveyed  to 
the  Club  some  idea  of  his  twenty-eight  years'  work,  and  invited  discussion 
upon  the  subject. 

Sir  Trueman  Wood  thought  that  discussion  was  inadmissible.  He 
congratulated  the  Curb  upon  having  had  such  a  clea  exposition  of  a  very 
difficult  line  of  research.  He  himself  had  seen  the  apparatus  Soath 
Kensington,  and  was  quite  surprised  at  the  perfection  to  Wiich  the 
photographic  appliances  had  been  carried  He  trusted  that  on  another 
occasion  of  an  eclipse  Sir  N.rman  Lockyer  would  utilise  the  cinematograph 
method  of  securing  quick  successive  exposures. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND'S  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION’. 

In  Glasgow,  the  fortnight  preceding  Christmas  is  always  looked  forward 
to  with  interest  and  pleasure  by  a  great  many  amateur  workers  as  well 
as  professionals.  The  cause  for  this  is  found  in  the  double  circumstance 
—first,  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  puts  in  its  appear- 
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ance  ;  and,  secondly,  a  large  number  of  local  workers  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  West  of  Scotland’s  fixture,  which  is  always  held 
the  week  before  Christmas. 

The  affairs  of  this  Association  continue  to  flourish  in  a  a  most  gratify¬ 
ing  manner.  Not  only  has  the  year  that  is  just  passing  away  brought 
a  further  large  increase  to  its  membership,  but,  from  a  financial  point 
of  view  (judging  from  the  Treasurer’s  statement,  recently  published), 
there  certainly  is  no  kindred  association  in  the  country  that  can  in  any 
way  compare  with  the  satisfactory  bank  account  and  other  assets  possessed 
by  the  West  of  Scotland  Association. 

Their  Exhibition  this  year  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  success  attained 
by  quite  a  number  of  new  workers,  and  it  would  appear  that  in  the  future 
there  is  going  to  spring  up  a  so  <ewhat  novel  feature  in  exhibitions. 
The  Judges  this  year  were  well  chosen  and  there  was  an  entire  absence  of 
any  special  leaning  to  a  particular  class  of  work,  which  we  regret  to  say 
was  not  entirely  absent  in  former  years.  Some  amusing  incidents  mark 
the  Exhibition.  In  one  instance  a  gentleman  was  persuaded  against  his 
inclination  to  frame  and  exhibit  a  picture  he  had  consigned  to  his  waste- 
paper  basket.  A  friend  happening  to  seethe  photograph  in  that  situation 
at  once  discerned  the  merit  of  the  picture  and  was  instrumental  in  having 
it  exhibited.  This  photograph  has  been  recognised  by  the  Judges  and 
awarded  a  leading  prize.  There  was  a  very  large  turn-out  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Rooms  on  Monday  night  at  the  West’s  popular  night,  when  Mr. 
John  Trotter  gave  a  fine  display  with  his  cinematograph.  The  Judges 
were  Messrs.  John  Stuart  and  Brinkley,  photographers  ;  Mr.  Andrew 
Black,  R.S.W.  ;  with  Messrs.  George  Chalmers  and  Stuart  Smith, 
members  of  the  Association.  Silver  and  bronze  medals  have  been  given 
in  all  but  two  classes.  Their  awards  are  as  follows  : — 

Lands  ape  above  half-plate  size. — First  prize,  Mr.  W.  Louis  Primrose  ; 
second  priz  ,  Mr.  J.  Imbrie  Fraser. 

Landscape.  Half-plate  and  under. — First  prize,  Mr.  R.  Sim;  second 
prize,  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver. 

Portraiture. — First  prize,  Mr.  A.  Lindsay  Miller  ;  second  prize,  Mr. 
Robert  Macmillan. 

Instantaneous. — First  prize,  Mr.  A.  J.  Kay  ;  second  prizQ,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Buchanan. 

Hand-cameraWork. — First  prize,  Mr.  A.  Lindsay  Miller;  second  prize, 
Mr.  John  Reid. 

Bromide  Enlargements,  Portraits,  &c.,  10  x  8. —Professor  Finlay,  M.D., 
Aberdeen. 

Bromide  Enlargements,  any  other  subject. — First  prize,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Oliver;  second  prize,  Mr.  Edwin  Goi-sman. 

Best  Outing  Picture. — First  prize,  Mr.  A.  J.  Kay  ;  second  piize,  Mr.  J. 
Imbrie  Fraser. 

Novices. — Landscapes. — First  prize,  Mr.  Hugh  Campbell ;  second 
prize,  Mr.  R.  G.  Kemp. 

Novices.—  Any  other  subject. — Mr.  Thomas  Morrison. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  open  til  January  2. 

- ♦ - 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

Following  upon  the  adjudication  of  medals  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst., 
the  Annual  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  following  day.  The  Judges 
(Messrs.  S<  ymour  Aston,  Huson,  and  Watmough  Webster)  awarded  the 
Challenge  Trophy  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston,  three  silver  medals  to 
Dr.  L'ewellyn  Morgan,  Mr.  John  Appleby,  and  Dr.  Thurston  Holland,  and 
in  the  competition  open  to  those  who  had  never  previouslv  received  an 
award  Miss  Mabel  II.  Stead  and  Messrs.  John  Smith  and  C.  M.  Robert¬ 
son  were  the  recipients  of  three  of  the  possible  four  bronze  medals.  In 
thes  class  open  to  ladies  only  the  special  silver  medal  given  by  the 
President  for  the  best  four  studies  of  child  life  went  to  Mrs.  Charles  Bell. 

The  class  for  stereoscopic  views  had  eight  sets,  of  which  six  sets  were 
by  one  conti ibutor,  the  Rev.  W.  Smith,  who  was  successful  in  obtaining 
the  silver  medal. 

The  lantern-slide  competition  is  usually  very  keen,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  over  thirty  sets  of  six  were  thrown  on  the  screen  for  the 
Judges’  verdict.  The  two  silver  medals  went  to  Messrs.  H.  J.  Ampton 
and  II.  Holt  respectively,  while  the  two  bronze,  for  those  who  had  never 
received  an  award,  were  gained  by  Messis.  W.  Mallinson  and  C.  E. 
Hancox. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  competitors  in  this  Society  are 
required  to  send  in  four  photographs  to  be  eligible  for  an  award,  a  plan 
which  virtually  prevents  an  accidental  fluke  such  as  is  perpetrated 
occasionally  by  a  worker  of  mediocre  ability  receiving  an  award  of  merit. 

The  system  has  been  the  cause  of  discussion  carried  almost  to  the 
point  of  nciimo  iy,  but  we  cannot  but  think  it  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  Naturally  the  moat  potent  argument  in  its  disfavour  is  that,  if  three 
pictures  of  extreme  merit,  accompanied  by  one  of  indifferent  execution  or 
deBign,  are  to  be  medalled,  that  nne  photograph  can  be  exhibited  as  a 
medalled  picture,  and  so  throw  discredit  upon  the  Judges  ;  yet  to  give  a 
medal  to  four,  even  in  their  comparative  mediocrity,  would  seem  very 
hard  upon  the  exhibitor  capable  of  producing  three  pictures  of  excelling 
merit.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  simplest  way  of  avoiding  this  very  real 
difficulty  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  photographs  in  each  set. 
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Thus  if  three  only  were  required  to  qualify,  the  Judges  need  experience  i 
no  compunction  in  ruthlessly  throwing  out  a  trio  if  it  contained  a  single  j 
print  that  did  not  pass  mediocrity. 

The  exhibits  themselves  reached  a  high  standard,  and  we  shall  be  ■ 
surprised  if  we  do  not  see  some  of  them  on  a  future  occasion  in  Pall  1 
Mall.  Following  them  in  the  order  'they  were  placed  on  the  screen,  we  first 
noticed  the  silver  medallists  and  the  challenge  trophy.  Mr.  Inston,  ill 
Wanderers  from  the  Path,  gives  us  a  pathetic  study  of  a  worn-out  mother 
clasping  her  babe  to  her  breast,  asleep  on  a  stone  doorstep  ;  a  seascape 
recently  shown  at  Pall  Mall  with  boat  bright  and  sparkling,  the  sag, 
gestion  of  waves  in  motion  being  most  striking.  His  picture  of  sheep 
and  landscape  is  delicate  yet  broad.  Mr.  Joseph  Appleby  has  two  fine 
studies  of  huge  breaking  waves,  and  two  equally  good  of  sand  dunes  with 
peeps  of  sea  beyond.  Dr.  Llewellyn  Morgan  in  his  photograph  of  broad, 
flat  seashore  shows  clever  selection  of  standpoint  and  appreciation  of 
effect  in  the  introduction  in  the  middle  distance  of  a  stranded  vessel., 
which  gives  value  to  the  picture  and  a  fine  effect  of  breadth  and  distance. 

Dr.  Thurston  Holland,  facile  princeps  in  Rdntgen  ray  work,  was! 
deservedly  rewarded  for  nis  four  pathological  studies.  One  large 
sciograph  of  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  showing  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  a  distinct  impression  of  a  surgical  adjunct 
imbedded  in  the  intestines — a  Murphy’s  button — is  of  very  exceptional 
merit.  His  print  by  Rontgen  rays  of  a  profile  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
skull,  including  the  eye,  in  which  is  distinctly  seen  the  shadow  of  a 
minute  metallic  spicule,  is  of  almost  unique  interest.  Mr.  C.  M.  Robertson 
has  three  excellent  photographs  of  sea  and  poweiful  skies,  but  his  view 
of  Liverpool  Custom-house,  technically  good,  offends  by  the  inharmonious 
arrangement  of  lines.  Mr.  John  Smitn  has  two  appreciative  views  of 
woodland  beauty,  while  in  a  third  he  introduces,  with  some  success,  two 
figures  wandering  through  tall  gras3,  with  a  noble  stretch  of  water  beyond. 
Miss  M.  H.  Stead  gains  her  medal  for  four  tiny  carbon  pictures  printed' 
in  greeD,  quiet  moonlight  effects — true  pictures  out  of  scant  materialH. 
Potsibly  the  gem  of  the  Exhibition  is  Mr.  Sinnett’s  print,  in  deep  green; 
tone,  of  a  mysterious  vessel  looming  through  the  misty  darkness,  excel¬ 
lent  in  design  and  in  composition,  and,  notwithstanding  its  colour — | 
perhaps  even  because  of  it — Droducing  an  effect  almost  weird.  Mr 
Ellerton  Thorp’s  has  from  Kilpeck  Church  a  grand  Norman  arched 
doorway,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Burgh’s  quiet  river  view,  with  overhanging, 
trees,  shows  careful  selection  with  a  view  to  pictorial  quality.  Mr.  E 
Carney  Wilson,  without  working  in  a  well-known  groove,  shows  how  a 
picture  can  be  made  of  sedgy  spits  of  land  and  stretches  of  river.  A 
view  of  river  with  trees  has  a  sky  beautiful  as  a  sky  piece,  but  by  its  toe 
great  brightness  at  one  poiat  hindering  the  balance  of  the  composition 
Mr.  Joseph  Appleby  has  four  figure  studies,  excellent  photographs,  bui 
deficient  in  motij,  exiept  in  one  ambitious  and  fairly  successful  low-tonec 
composition  of  a  mother  with  her  two  children  at  her  knee,  saying  tbei: 
good  night  prayers.  Why  sh  mid  these  prints  be  varnished?  Mr 
Spencer  shows  us  prettily  how  Hiylake  sands  look  when  the  tide  i 
out,  with  an  unending  array  of  stranded  boats  and  wide  stretches  o 
sand,  broken  by  glistening  lines  of  pools.  Dr.  Ellis  also  shows  how 
true  picture  can  be  made  with  such  simple  elements  as  broad  stretebe 
of  flat  banks  of  sand  divided  by  meandering  streamlets  running  to  tb 
distant  open  water.  Mr.  Parkinson  has  four  exquisite  bits — river  bank; 
river  and  sky,  with  well-chosen  sky  effects,  showing  clouds  through  whic 
the  sun  is  struggling  to  shine.  Mr.  F.  B  Sutton’s  exdibits  show  master 
over  the  introduction  of  figures,  though  in  one  of  them  the  wotna 


walking  out  of  the  picture  seems  to  offend  agaiust  accepted  canons 
composition. 

In  the  ladies’  competition  the  Judges  must  have  experienced  t! 
difficulty  as  regards  the  presence  of  defective  pictures  in  more  than  o 
instance ;  even  the  medalled  picture  set  by  Mrs.  Bell  there  is  one  phot 
graph  to  which  no  one  would  think  of  giving  a  medal  on  its  own  merit 
account  of  the  terrible  kite,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  three  others,  capii 
child  pictures.  Mrs.  Hitchmough’s  set  includes  a  successful  and  preti 
portrait  of  a  child  with  a  dog  :  one  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  whi 
hat  removed  from  the  dark  corner.  Miss  M.  H.  Stead’s  set  also  has 
pretty  study  of  a  child  helping  its  dad  to  mend  bis  net.  Mr.  F.  I 
Glazebrook’s  contribution  contains  pictures  of  very  high  merit;  bj 
The  Labourer,  a  woman  sharpening  her  scythe,  will  attract  attention 
any  fxhibition.  Mr.  J.  Bushby’s  lake  fringed  with  tall  trees  merging  in 
heavy  shadows  to  one  side  and  another  picture  with  foreground  of  ston 
and’jsedges  with  bank  of  trees,  beyond  show  sympathetic  study  of  su 
elements  as  go  to  make  a  picture.  One  cannot  but  be  attract 
by  the  reposeful  effect  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  picture  of  misty  foreground  with 
river  and  low  bank  of  trees  beyond,  as  also  by  his  set  of  four  platinotyp 
which  not  many  years  ago,  before  critics  became  so  exigeant,  wot 
certainly  have  been  medalled. 

Mr.  Dibdin — whose  masterly  portrait  of  Mr.  Finney,  splendidly  do 
into  photogravure  by  Mr.  Huson,  one  of  the  Judges  on  the  present  occasii 
is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Society 
exhibits  four  portrait  studies  of  great  excellence  ;  but  why  did  he  sent 
print  from  a  cracked  negative  so  badly  doctored — a  print  otherwise 
far  the  be-t  portrait  in  the  competition  ?  Mr.  R.  S  >per’s  Ebb  Tide  ri 
bank  and  shipping  ;  and  Storm,  Swept — a  stormy  sky  threateningly  ov 
hanging  an  expanse  of  tall  grass  and  deep  pool  of  water — will  receive  hit 
commendation.  Dr.  Morgan  is  here  again  with'  a  third  set,  and  we  w- 
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much  attracted  by  his  flock  of  sheep  on  a  dusty  road  with  presumably  a 
shepherd  following  in  their  wake ;  it  needed  but  little  more  to  make  it 
a  great  success.  Miss  Hardy’s  four  pictures  are  four  little  gems.  We 
note  in  one  the  same  sheet  of  water,  the  same  grass,  the  same  two  little 
children  as  in  Mr.  Jas.  Smith's  medalled  set ;  Miss  Hardy’s  does  not 
suffer  by  comparison.  Of  Mrs.  C.  Bell’s  four  figure  studies,  one  is  an 
exceedingly  telling  picture — we  have  a  girl  very  well  placed  in  the  near 
foreground  with  winding  road  and  hill  beyond. 

Coming  now  to  the  lantern  slides,  for  which  Liverpool  photographers 
possess  an  enviable  celebrity,  it  is  not  possible  to  criticise  them  in  detail. 
Enough  to  say  that  two  silver  medalled  sets  were  perfect  examples  of 
what  slides  should  be.  Mr.  C  J.  Houghton’s  snow  pictures  were  superior 
to  any  lantern  slides  of  such  subjects  we  have  ever  seen.  The  bronze 
medallists,  Mr.  Hancox  and  Mr.  Mallison,  well  deserve  their  reward. 
The  competition  was  so  close  that  one  single  indifferent  slide  at  once 
condemned  the  set. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  H.  W.  VOGEL. 

Wk  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death,  at  Berlin,  on  Monday  last,  in 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  of  Dr.  Hermann  Wilhelm  Vogel,  Ph.D., 
the  well-known  photographic  writer  and  experimentalist.  The  deceased 
gentleman  had  long  filled  a  prominent  place  in  the  literature  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  to  him  the  black  art  is  greatly 
indebted  for  many  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

In  his  earlier  years  he  studied  chemistry,  physics,  and  mineralogy 
under  Professors  Rammelsberg  and  Dove,  to  whom  he  became  assistant 
in  1858.  About  this  time  he  was  induced  to  take  up  photography  in  his 
studies  of  mineralogy,  he  having  been  struck  with  the  value  and  import¬ 
ance  of  being  able  to  procure  photographic  enlargements  of  sections  of 
meteorites.  In  1868  he  founded  the  Photographische  Verein  at  Berlin, 
and  in  1869  the  Verein  zur  Forderung  der  Photographie,  of  which  he  was 
President  at  his  death.  In  1864  he  started  the  Photographische  Mit- 
tcilangen,  of  which  he  remained  Editor  until  quite  recently,  when  he 
resigned  in  favour  of  his  son,  Dr.  E.  Vogel. 

The  school  which  is  now  the  well-known  Imperial  Technical  High 
School  of  Photography  at  Berlin,  owes  its  foundation  to  his  efforts,  and 
he  was  an  Imperial  Commissioner  for  the  International  Exhibitions  at 
Paris  in  1867,  Vienna  in  1878,  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  Chicago  in 
1893.  The  varied  nature  of  the  work  he  engaged  in  may  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that  he  took  part  in  almost  every  Eclipse 
expedition  since  1868.  He  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  photographers 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  is  generallv  credited  with  the  discovery,  in 
1873,  of  the  use  of  dyes  for  imparting  orthochromatic  qualities  to  sensi¬ 
tive  surfaces,  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in 
photography,  and  the  true  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate. 

In  1876  he  founded  a  school  for  the  study  of  spectrum  analysis,  colour, 
and  illumination.  He  was  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  and,  besides  his  many  contributions  to  periodical  litera¬ 
ture,  published  during  the  last  twenty- five  years  a  number  of  books 
dealing  with  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  photography. 
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Photographic  Mosaics  for  1899. 

New  York:  E  lward  L.  Wilson. 

The  thirty-fifth  issue  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  popular  little  annual  comes  to  us  in 
the  aspect  that  has  been  so  long  familiar  to  us.  Very  nearly  three 
hundred  pages  are  filled  with  well-selected  articles  on  practical  photographic 
subjects  which  supply  a  wealth  of  useful  information.  To  us  the  chief 
charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  between 
sixty  and  seventy  well  reproduced  in  half-tone.  Most  of  them  are 
portraits  of  strikingly  good  quality,  which  in  themselves  afioid  a  \i\id 
idea  of  the  undoubted  excellence  of  American  professional  portraiture. 
About  this  work  across  the  Atlantic  there  is  such  a  distinct  and  pro¬ 
gressively  improving  beauty  that  we  can  recommend  Alosaics  tooui  leaders 
as  offering  quite  a  liberal  education  in  the  posing,  lighting,  and  treatment 
of  portrait  subjects.  We  wish  that  more  American  professional  por¬ 
traiture  were  shown  in  Great  Britain.  The  examples  given  in  Mr. 
Wilson’s  book  are  uncommonly  fine. 


The  bound  volume  of  the  Practical  Photographer  for  1898,  edited  by  Mr. 
Percy  Lund,  and  published  by  Percy  Lund,  Humphries,  A  Co.,  Brad  or 


and  London,  has  also  reached  us.  This,  too,  makes  a  charming  gift-book. 
Mr.  Lund  steadfastly  devotes  himself  to  the  exploitation  of  the  pictorial 
possibilities  of  photography,  and  in  this  branch  of  woik  quietly  accom¬ 
plishes  a  great  deal.  Not  only  are  some  of  the  best  modern  productions 
of  the  camera  illustrated  in  this  pretty  volume,  but  also  many  of  the  noted 
photographs  of  bygone  years,  and  thus  the  Practical  Photographer  for 
1898  has  a  double  value.  Once  again  we  make  acquaintance  with  the 
J  masterpieces  of  Robinson,  Blanchard,  and  otherp,  and  we  fall  to  wondering 
|  whether,  after  all,  the  cleverest  photographers  of  the  time  have  in  any 
'  essential  respect  “gone  one  better  ”  than  those  old-time  giants  who  ac- 
ccomplished  so  much  with  difficulties  to  contend  of  which  latter-day 
{  workers  are  blissfully  ignorant. 


The  Cooke  Portrait  Lens. 

Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson,  Slate-street  Works,  Leicester. 

Series  II.  of  the  Cooke  lenses  has  been  designed  for  portrait  use.  The 
full  aperture  of  the  lens  is  /- 4-5,  and  it  is  stated  to  combine  the  advantagee 
of  the  ana8tigmat— flatness  of  field  and  freedom  from  astigmatism  at  full 
aperture — with  an  adjustment  enabling  the  photographer  to  introduce  at 


will  spherical  aberration  evenly  over  the  whole  plate.  The  maximum  of 
fine  definition  is  said  to  be  obtained  when  the  back  lens  has  been  un¬ 
screwed  exactly  three  turns. 

The  following  are  further  particulars  relating  to  the  series  : — 


A  pproxima‘e 
Eqnivalent 
Focn< 
in  Inches. 

With  laree 
Auer  n  e<  to 
cover  Plates. 
Iuches. 

Win  n  stopped  | 
i  down,  to  cover 
Plar-H  no  to 
Inches.  i 

Diameter 

of 

Standard 

Screw. 

Diameter 

of 

Standard 

Hood. 

8 

H  x  H 

64  x 

3  in. 

3  in. 

13 

64  x  4f 

84  x  6£ 

4  in. 

4  in. 
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Objective. 

Carl  Zeiss,  Optisclie  Weikstaetts,  Jena. 

The  Carl  Zeiss  Optical  Works  have  set  out  in  this  pamphlet  the  principal 
factors  that  should  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a  lens  for  optical  or 
general  purposes.  The  professional  or  aiuauur  photographer  will  not 
only  find  the  information  of  practical  value  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
enses  from  Messrs.  Zeiss’  well  known  series.  but  al-o  of  general  applica¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  of  more  than  transitory  iut«-rest. 

The  tables  refer  to  the  calculation  of  angle  of  view,  exposure,  and  the 
classification  of  lenses  for  various  sized  plates  and  desses  of  photographic 
work.  The  pamphlet  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  selection  of  an 
optical  outfit. 


The  1899  issue  of  Fallowfield’s  Annual,  published  at  146.  Charing  Cros-< 
road.  W.C.,  price  1*.  6<i  ,  has  reached  a  total  of  852  pages.  It  is  quite 
the  largest  and  completeet  production  of  its  kind,  the  illustrations  alone 
numbering  over  1500.  There  are  many  half-tone  prints  an  i  several  ex¬ 
cellent  examples  of  bromide  printing.  It  would  he  difficult  to  name  a 
photographic  lequisite  which  is  not  particularised  in  this  book,  which 
both  professional  and  amateur  photographers  should  find  of  the  greatest 
service  for  reference. 
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The  bound  volume  of  our  contemporary,  the  Photogram  (published  by 
Da  wbarn  &  Ward,  6,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C.),  makes  a  book  of  such 
varied  beauty  and  interest  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  presentation  as  a 
•  Christmas  or  New-year’s  gift,  not  only  to  photographers  but  also  to  those 
who  are  still  outside  the  ranks  of  camera- workers.  Most  of  the  articles 
have  been  well  selected  with  a  view  to  tueir  being  of  permanent  value,  and 
the  illustrations,  which  are  always  good  in  the  Photogram ,  depict  the 
latest  applications  of  photography.  The  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of 
what  purports  to  be  a  representation  of  the  Holy  Shroud. 

—  ■ 

JtHn#  antu  Hote.3. 


Photographic  Club  —Wednesday  evening,  December  28.  Travellers 
Night.  “  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,”  by  I.  Abrahams,  Esq. 

The  Birmingham  Photographic  Company  have  recently  removed  to 
Crkerion  Works.  Stech'ord,  near  Birmingham.  Their  new  telegraphic  address 
is  “Criterion,”  Stechtord. 

Southsba  Amateur  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition.— The  Judges 
will  be  Messrs.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  H.  Symo  'ds,  and  G.  W.  Lord.  Tne 
latest  date  for  receiving  exhibits  is  January  26,  1899. 

The  Austin-Ed wards  Monthly  Film  Negative  Competition.  —  The 
prize  camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Jackson, 
21,  Byan-street,  Bradford,  for  his  negative,  Waterfall,  Ingleton,  Yorks. 

The  names  of  the  winners  in  the  Warwick  Monthly  Competition  for  De¬ 
cember  are  : — 1st  prize,  20k,  Mr.  C.  E.  Wanless,  31,  Westborough,  Scarborough  ; 
2n  l  prize,  10k,  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robinson,  147,  High-street,  Guild  ord  ;  3rd 
prize,  5k,  Mr.  G.  Campbell  Dickson,  Lily  Bank,  Pitlochry,  Scotland. 

Birough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society. — The  Fourth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  opened  simultaneously  with  the  Institute 
Christmas  Conversazione,  at  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. ,  from  Tuesday  to 
Saturday,  December  27  to  31.  1898.  As  in  former  years,  there  will  be  many 
counter  attractions  such  as  lantern  entertainments,  cinematograph,  Routgen 
rays,  mutoscopes,  &c. 

Referring  to  next  year’s  meeting  of  the  British  and  French  Associations 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  remarks  :  Science,  happily,  has  no 
pol  tics,  and  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  with  the 
view  of  fraternising  with  the  British  Association,  has  fixed  its  next  Congress 
t  >r  September  14  to  22,  at  Bjulogne.  The  office-bearers  of  the  two  Associations 
h  t  •'  agreed  on  a  joint  gathering  at  Dover  during  the  two  Congresses. 
Although  the  younger  Association  will  thus  cross  the  Channel  to  show  its 
deference  for  seniority,  it  is  understood  that  there  will  be  a  return  visit.  The 
I  D sh  Association  having  thus,  so  tospeak,  broken  the  ice,  it  may  be  hoped 
that,  just  as  it  has  already  held  a  congress  across  the  Spanish  frontier,  it  will 
•  ■•!  ire  long  receive  and  accept  an  invitation  from  some  English  town.  The 
distance  can  evidently  be  no  objection,  for  it  has  held  two  congresses  in 
Algeria,  and  a  third  in  Tunis. 

THI  Worshipful  Company  of  Spectacle-makers’  Diploma,  copies  of  which 
red  by  successful  candidates  at  the  Company’s  examinations,  is 
printed  nom  an  etched  and  engraved  cop oer  plate  on  straw-coloured  paper  in 
brown  ink.  and  framed  in  a  moulded  oak  and  gold  frame,  surmounted  with 
■  run  of  the  Company  in  gold.  The  border  is  of  bold  ornamental  scroll 
work  with  the  City  arms  and  supporters  at  the  top  and  the  arms  of  the 

I  pany  at  the  b ittom.  The  top  corners  of  the  design  encompass  two  scrolls 
each  lie.  That  on  the  left  illustrates  the  microscope,  past  and  present; 

i  Hook’s  minocul  ir  (date  1665),  and  the  present  by  a  Powell  and 
binocular.  On  the  right  the  scrolls  illustrate  physics  by  J. 

ipe,  Crookes’  radiometer,  and  a  Routgen  rays  tube  ;  and 
navigation  by  Captain  Cook’s  sextant,  and  a  Davis  quadrant.  Astronomy, 
pc  :  is  represented  by  quaint  shields  right  and  left,  bearing  the 

Pyramid  and  Oxford  University  Observatory.  Medallions  are  intro- 
-1  i  •  !  left  and  right  of  the  Company’s  arms,  at  the  bottom  with  a  view  of  a 

II  1  iul  !  :  •  r  q.e,  seventeenth  century,  in  a  field  with  Ursa  Major 
pi  •  r i  illy  repr  sented  iu  the  heavens,  whilst  the  opposite  corner  shows  the 

made  in  the  telescope— a  modern  equatorial  telescope,  and 
showing  the  interior  of  an  observatory  of  modern  date.  The  diploma  has 
■  ■  de  ned  and  carried  out  by  Jame*  B.  Sly,  engraver,  of  9,  Rathbone- 
P* 1  •'  “  Hi  don.  Should  a  copy  of  this  be  required,  application  should  be  made 
to  the  above  graver. 

*  ,IK  '  ‘D  vTIon  Or  the  Eye.  1  have  been  perusing  some  recent  ob- 

ia  made  by  a  Continental  scientist  (writes  Dr.  Gordon  Stables)  on  the 
eyes  of  lower  animals.  His  observations  are 
i  the  more  so  as  they  refer  to  a  matter  to  which  at- 
ii  v  directed  by  naturalists.  The  power  of  accom- 
ilteration  in  the  shape  of  the  wonderful  crystalline 
lens  >1  the  eye.  A  slight  change  in  the  shape  of  this  s  ructure  accomplishes 
iu  n  wh  t  wc  effect  in  a  telescope  by  altering  the  length  of  the  tube,  or  in  au 
OOtfigiut  by  turning  the  wheel.  We  can  read  a  book  at  one  moment,  and 
f  'V,' '  k,‘  accommodate  the  eye  at  once  to  enable  us  to  see  an  object 
*'ar  "  1  not  the  lea  '  wondrous  of  the  arrat  gemeuts of  that  wonderful 

camera  the  eye.  The  eye*  of  insects,  which  are  of  the  compound  nature — 
consisting  of  a  mass  t)f  simple  eyes  —appear  to  require  no  special 
1  c immoa iting  them  to  distance.  They  perceive  objects  at  different 
di-'ioccL  as  it  were,  by  eyes  which  are  specially  adapted  for  the  varying 
'•}  11  is,  nf  n possible  that  iu  such  rigid  eyes  taere  should  be 

any  far  sight  or  a  kiud  comparable  to  that  which  we  are  able  to  exercis.-.  But 


when  we  come  to  animals  su:h  as  ordinary  fishes,  or  to  the  cuttlefishes,  which 
possess  eyes  construciel  on  a  tj pe  resembli  g  our  own  more  or  less  closely,  the 
power  of  accommodation  is  found  to  be  well  repre-ented.  Fishes,  we  are  told, 
have  the  eyes  habitually  focussed  for  near  si  ht,  and  tuis  rule  applies  to  aquatic 
animals  at  large.  Wnea  they  require  to  alter  the  eye  in  order  to  see  at  a 
distance,  it  is  not  bp  alteration  of  the  shape  o  the  1  ns  that  this  end  is  at¬ 
tained,  but  by  bringing  the  lens  actually  nearer  to  tne  retina,  this  last  being 
the  nervous  network  of  the  eye,  wher  on  the  images  of  things  seen  are  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  Pope  and  the  Biograph. — An  interesting  exhibition  was  given  before 
Cardinal  Vaughan  and  a  f.-w  of  his  invited  guests  ou  Monday  last  at  the  Ar  il- 
bishop’s  Palace,  Carlisle-street,  Wesl minster.  This  w  s  a  series  of  animated 
pictures  representing  the  results  of  five  sittings  granted  by  his  Holiness  the 
Pope,  at  the  Vatican,  to  Mr.  W.  K.  L.  Dickson,  the  Technician  of  the  Muto- 
scope  and  Biograph  Syndicate.  The  vie  ws  shower!  the  Pope  in  his  daily  walks 
about  the  Vatican  gardens  and  other  scenes  in  which  h«  appears.  Campara- 
tively  few  of  those  who  visit  Rome  Have  the  opportunity  afforded  to  them  of 
seeing  the  Pope,  but  by  means  of  these  sittings  granted  by  htm  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  people  in  all  countr  es  to  vi-w  what  h  s  nee  seen  only  by  the  few 
who  obtain  admission  to  the  Vaticau.  Tne  pictiues  include  a  cirefully  planned 
picture  of  his  Holiness  driving  through  ilie  V«ti  an  gardens.  The  closed 
carriage  was  opened  purposely.  Four  other  views  W'  re  taken  in  the  Vatican 
gardens  some  weeks  later.  In  the  mean  tune  his  Holiness  graciously 
granted  several  interviews,  and  express'd  li  ms  If  as  much  interested  in  the 
development  of  this  art,  as  well  as  being  greatly  p'eased  with  the  result  of  the 
previous  sittings.  Of  all  the  views  taken  of  tbe  Pope  for  the  biograph  that 
entitled  The  Apostolic  Blessing  is  the  most  important.  It  was  suggested  to 
his  Holiness  that  he  might  confer  a  great  privilege  on  the  mil.ions  of  his 
people  who  are  unable  to  visit  Rome  and  receive  his  blessing  by  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  behold  him  in  the  act  of  giviDg  his  blessing.  The  Pope 
very  heartily  gave  his  consent  to  the  propriety  of  thus  sending  a  blessing  to 
his  followers,  and  knew  that  a  likeness  of  his  every  movement  would,  by  means 
of  the  biograph  and  mutoscope,  be  preserved  and  reproduced  an  1  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  so  that  Catholics  in  every  clime  rnigho  behold  him  perform¬ 
ing  this  solemn  function. 

- + - 


patent  Hetog. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  December  5 
and  December  10,  1898  : — 

Photographs  in  Natural  Colours. — No.  25,718.  “  The  Chromo-stereoscope 
an  Instrument  lor  showing  Photographs  in  their  Natural  Colours.”  C. 

S.  Lumley. 

Coloured  Photographs. — No.  25,760.  “Improved  Process  for  Producing 
Coloured  Photographs.”  E.  Merton. 

Stands. — No.  25,773.  “Improvements  in  Camera  Stands.”  T.  Whiles  & 

T.  Thornton. 

Portable  Studio. — No.  25,806.  “A  New  or  Improved  Construction  of 
Portable  Photographic  Studio.”  A.  E.  Levi. 

Acetylene  Burner. — No.  25,922.  “  ‘  L.B.S.  Sunray  Burner  ’  to  be  Used  for 

Acetylene  Gas  and  Other  Gases  for  Photographic  Purposes  or  Other 
Uses.”  G.  M.  Lander. 

Photographing  Moving  Objects. — No.  25,924.  “  Improvements  in  Optical 

Apparatus  for  Photographing  and  Projecting  Moving  Objects.  T.  W. 
Barber. 

Cameras. — No.  26,140.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  T.  E. 

Meadowckoft. 


itlmtngg  of  ifeoctrtttjS. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


December. 

Name  of  Society. 

27 . 

28 . 

28 . 

29 . 

29 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

Subject. 


Members’  Lantern  Night. 

Printing  Processes.  John  H.  Gash. 
Travellers’  Night:  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  I.  Abrahams, 

Quarterly  Sale  of  Papers  and  Meeting 
for  Conversation,  &c. 

Social  Evening. 

Lantern  Night. 

Conversational  Meeting. 

Last  Day  for  Receiving  the  Oompetit.on 
Pictures  taken  on  the  1898  Rambles. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

December  14, — Open  Night, — Mr.  Frank  Haes  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a  display  of  members,  slides,  Mr.  Weliord,  Mr.  Medland  and  Mr. 
Haes  contributing  to  the  show.  The  Edinburgh  Convention,  Belgium,  snow 
and  frost.,  ziological  and  landscape  subjects  were  chief  amongst  the  pictures 
shown,  tuose  by  Mr.  Haes  depicting  some  interesting  old  houses  anu  scenes 
iu  Liucoln,  Aaron  of  Lincoln’s  house,  the  High-street,  and  some  nice  sunset 
effects  at  Oban. 


Besember  123,  1898] 
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Croydon  Camera  Club— Lantern  Show.— It  is  remarkable  how  wide¬ 
awake  the  public  is  in  finding  out  a  good  thing.  Hence  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  a  large  number  of  people— perhaps  four  hundred— flocked  to  the  Small 
Public  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  14,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Croydon  Camera  Club’s  thirty-seventh  public  lantern  show  ;  and  they  were 
well  rewarded  for  their  attendance.  Mr.  Keatley  Moore  was  in  his  best  form, 
and  kept  up  a  most  engaging  stream  of  traveller’s  talk,  which  vastly  enter¬ 
tained  and  much  amused  an  audience  which  followed  every  word  with  the 
utmost  attention.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  resume  of  the  lecture. 
We  can  only  say  that  whether  telling  funny  stories  of  Baboo  English,  of 
Indian  cookery  and  an  extraordinary  menu  of  life  on  shipboard,  and  of 
sundry  customs  and  habits  of  the  mild  Hindoo,  or  whether  descanting  upon 
the  amazingly  gruesome  rites  and  observances  which  he  saw,  Mr.  Moore  did 
full  justice  to  his  engrossing  narrative.  Time— and  the  President— un¬ 
fortunately  applied  the  closure  all  too  soon,  hence  the  lecturer  had  to 
mutilate  his  recital  that  it  might  cram  into  an  inadequate  forty-five  minutes. 
However,  he  managed  to  tell  us  a  good  deal  of  acceptable  information 
respecting  the  solar  eclipse,  one  of  the  parties  detailed  to  observe  which  the 
lecturer  was  attached  to— of  which  the  most  noteworthy  item  was  the  photo¬ 
graphic  achievement  of  Mrs.  Maunder,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  valuable 
and  unique  photograph  of  the  corona  and  the  far-reaching  streamers.  This 

I  was  made  possible  by  availing  herself  of  the  abnormal  ‘  ‘  latitude  ”  inherent  in 
the  triple-filmed  Sandell  plate,  which  has,  seemingly,  placed  in  the  hand  of 
tie  astronomer  a  new  and  most  valuable  means  of  research. 

The  One-minute  Comedies. 

The  Club  has  often  displayed  moving  photographs  on  similar  occasions, 
but  the  general  and  unmistakable  verdict  was  that  never  were  the  films 
I  better  shown,  or  of  more  intrinsic  attraction  than  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
credit  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  J,  Williamson,  of  Western -road,  Hove,  who  not 
only  took  and  developed  all  the  subjects  himself,  but  very  kindly  travelled  up 
from  Hove  expressly  to  show  the  twenty  films  to  the  Club’s  members  and 
friends.  If  he  sought  his  reward  in  appreciation,  he  must  have  been 
supremely  satisfied,  for,  after  the  first  film  or  two,  the  audience  fairly  let  itself 
go,  and  thundered  out  applause,  or  fell  into  fits  of  laughter  in  a  very  unre- 
;  strained  fashion,  and  when  the  last  film  had  passed  through  the  gathering 

I  gave  Mr.  Williamson  a  round  of  acclamation  which  was  both  loud  and  long. 
Certainly  those  of  our  readers  who  require  a  lively  and  interesting  display  of 
moving  photographs  would  do  well  to  obtain  some  of  these  films  Especially 
“funny  without  vulgarity”  are  the  “Naughty  Boy ’’series.  “The  Clown 
Barber,”  “Winning  the  Gloves,”  and  “  Sloper  at  Brighton.”  Amongst  the 
other  scenes  “Lady  Cyclists’  Military  Ride  ”  and  “  The  Smack  Race  ”  obtained 
!  great  favour.  We  should  add  one  word  of  appreciation,  due  to  Miss  Grimes, 
who  whiled  away  the  intervals  very  pleasantly  with  her  pianoforte  selections. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— December  13,  Mr.  W.  L.  Barker  pre¬ 
siding. — Mr.  Birt  Acres  showed  and  explained 

The  Birtac, 

an  instrument  for  taking  and  projecting  animated  pictures.  In  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  discourse  he  gave  a  general  history  of  animated  photography  and  of 
his  own  connexion  therewith.  He  described  his  early  experiments  with  glass 
plates  and  collodion  films,  using  a  battery  of  lenses.  One  difficulty  with  this 
arrangement  was  that  of  parallax.  Owing  to  several  pictures  being  taken  at 
'  one  time,  and  from  slightly  different  points  of  view,  the  backgrounds  would 
not  coincide.  When  celluloid  films  had  been  first  introduced,  he  had  had 
great  trouble  with  frilling  in  development,  but  he  had  got  over  that  difficulty 
by  making  and  coating  his  own  films.  As  regards  the  position  of  animated 
photography,  he  said  that  hitherto  it  had  been  made  the  instrument  of  the 
showman,  and  as  such  had,  in  many  cases,  been  used  objectionably  ;  but  he 
believed  that  it  would  in  time  return  to  its  proper  place,  that  of  a  branch  of 
photography.  To  make  the  cinematograph  popular,  it  must  be  reasonable  in 
price  and  be  capable  of  producing  results  cheaply.  To  fulfil  these  re¬ 
quirements  he  had  introduced  the  Birtac.  Its  cost,  complete  with  incan¬ 
descent  lantern  for  projection,  was  10Z.  10s.  Films  giving  about  640  pictures 
were  2s.  §d.  each,  so  that  the  cost  of  a  picture  for  projection  would  amount  to 
5s.,  plus  cost  of  developer.  The  instrument  shown  by  Mr.  Acres  was  much 
admired  for  its  neatness  and  portability,  it  being  no  larger  than  a  quarter-plate 
hand  camera.  He  showed  the  method  of  working  it  for  taking  the  negatives, 
and  afterwards  projecting  the  positive  images  on  the  screen.  The  light  used 
was  from  a  special  incandescent  gas  mantle  contained  in  a  metal  lantern. 
With  proper  gas  pressure  this  was  capable  of  giving  a  well-lighted  six-foot 
picture.  The  development  of  the  negatives  was  not  difficult,  the  film  being 
wound  round  a  flat  frame  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  latter  appear,  when 
the  whole  of  the  film  was  on  it,  like  a  dry  plate  coated  on  both  sides.  This 
was  placed  in  a  suitable  bath  and  completely  immersed  in  the  developer. 

Preston  Scientific  Society  (Photographic  Section).— December  15,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Turner,  A.C.A.,  lectured  on 

“Negative-making  for  Beginners.” 

In  introducing  his  subject,  Mr.  Turner  explained  the  action  of  light  on  the  dry 
plate,  and  subsequently  that  of  the  developer.  He  strongly  advocated  the  use 
|  of  an  exposure  meter  for  calculating  the  exposure,  and  said  that  uniform  work 
was  nearly  impossible  without  such  an  aid.  He  also  urged  beginners  to  use  a 
plate  of  medium  speed  and  of  a  given  speed  number,  for  then,  in  conjunction 
with  the  exposure  meter,  failures  in  exposure  would  not  be  so  frequent.  In 
spite  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  developers,  Mr.  Thurner  pins  his 
faith  on  the  old  timeworn  pyro  ammonia  which  he  uses  in  ten  per  cent, 
solutions.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  one  of  the  members,  the  lecturer 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  backed  plates  as  a  preventive  of  halation  and 
so  he  did  not  use  them.  He  gave  an  instance  of  photographing  the  interior  of 
i  church  with  a  window  in  the  centre  of  the  view  chosen.  Using  an  aperture 
5f/-7  and  20  minutes’  exposure, he  found  no  more  halation  would  be  desirable 
to  indicate  that  the  window  shown  was  a  source  of  light,  and  at  the  close 
leveloped  the  plates  which  had  been  exposed  previous  to  the  meeting. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


1898. 

December  23-31  .  Borough  Polytechnic  Society.  H.  C.  Philcox, 

255,  South  Lambeth-road,  S.E. 

1899. 

January  25-31 .  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science.  C.  F.  S. 

Burrows,  Hon.  Secretary,  1G,  Princes-street. 
Perth. 

>>  30, 31 .  Southsea  Amateur.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Cornwall 

House,  Ordnance-row,  Portsea. 

February  4-25 .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

J.  S.  McCulloch,  2,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

*»  13-18 .  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.  Hon.  Secretary, 

35,  Dawson- 6treet,  Dublin. 

»  21-24 .  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards.  Exhibition  Secretary, 

A.  Brooker,  21a,  Wellington -place,  Hastings. 

March  4-11  .  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen, 

27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 


ffiorrrsfponbrnce. 

***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice- 
is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
are  given. 

***  ITe  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  owe 
correspondents. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  letter  of  last  week  (page  815)  from 
Mr.  P.  E.  Jourdain,  will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  rediscovery 
of  Clerk-Maxwell’s  suggestion  was  made  in  a  private  letter  to  Dr.  J.  M. 
Eder  by  Herr  Kampman,  and  this  was  published  by  the  former  in  the 
Jahrbuch ,  1895,  page  329  ? 

Clerk-Maxwell’s  original  paper  appears  on  page  270  of  The  Bruise 
Journal  of  Photography,  1861. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A.  D.  Pretzl. 


A  WIFE'S  COMPLAINT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Why  are  editors  so  thoughtless  ?  It  appears  to  me  that, 
no  matter  who  rushes  into  print  with  his  paralysing  ideas,  the 
editors  in  their  urbanity  give  him  his  devastating  opportunity.  In  your 
issue  of  November  4.  a  Mr.  William  Peek  (he  lives  in  France,  thank 
goodness)  invites  the  whole  tribe  of  photographic  dabblers  to  stick  their 
nasty  prints  on  the  mirrors  in  their  houses.  There  was  no  need  to  look 
at  the  name  to  know  the  writer  is  a  man  ;  no  woman,  however  bad.  would 
be  guilty  of  such  an  enormity.  Is  he  married^  I  doubt  it.  If  he  is,  hie 
wife  must  be  a  poor,  down  trodden  creature.  I  should  probably  never  have 
known  of  Mr.  William  Peek’s  odious  suggestion  had  not  a  man  in  my 
house  tried  to  disgrace  himself  by  disfiguring  my  cheval  glass.  I  don't 
fancy,  however,  it  will  ever  occur  again.  If  it  should,  the  perpetrator  will 
again  be  brought  to  book  by  his  indignant  Wife. 


CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  see,  from  “  A  Lady  Assistant’s  ”  letter,, 
published  in  your  last  issue,  that  my  appeal,  which  you  so  kindly  primed 
on  December  2,  has  not  been  made  in  vain ;  but  I  am  sorry  they  did  not 
see  their  way  clear  to  close  on  Boxing  Day.  If  the  firm  in  question, 
who  employ  a  large  number  of  assistants,  only  knew  what  giving  tbie 
holiday  (Boxing  Day)  meant,  how  many  families  torn  asunder  by  the 
awful  rush  and  grind  of  modern  life  manage  to  meet  on  this  yearly  occa¬ 
sion,  well,  they  would  change  their  views  and  close  all  their  studios  every 
Boxing  Day.  Their  works  close  on  that  day.  why  not  extend  this- 
privilege  to  the  studios  ?  As  it  is.  considerable  dissatisfaction  exists 
amongst  the  assistants  with  regard  to  closing  on  Christmas  Eve,  instead 
of  Boxing  Day,  and  several  with  whom  I  have  spoken  ieel  very  strongly 
on  this  subject.  With  regard  to  Friday,  December  23,  I  don't  think 
the  firm  will  gain  much  by  keeping  open  their  studios  till  8  p.m., 
instead  of  closing  at  the  usual  hour,  5  p.m. 

Trusting  you  will  find  space  for  this  letter,  in  conclusion,  I  am  desired, 
by  several  assistants  to  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  for  opening  your  columns 
for  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  and  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wjsh 
you  a  happy  Christmas  and  a  bright  New  Year.— I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

London,  December  19,  1898.  Justice- 
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angtoerg  to  ©omsSpontantsi. 


■*  *  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  ‘‘The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  24,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

E.  Edwards,  20,  New-street,  Worthing',  Sussex. — Photo  raph  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  in  the  Crescent-road,  Worthing  Photograph  of  a  reredo s  in  the  aboje 
church. 

F.  Sargent,  372,  Uxbridge-i’oad,  London,  W. — Photograph  of  the  captain  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Association  Football  Club.  Photograph  of  the  Richmond  Association  Football 
Club  team. 


Osmar. — Address  Mr.  L.  Nievsky,  Gransden-road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

W.  B. — Better  advertise,  stating  your  qualifications  very  fully.  This  is  the 
only  suggestion  we  can  make.  There  is  a  demand  for  really  good 
operators. 

M.  A.  Meyer-Burkly  (Zurich). — Address  the  Pcoto-cbromoscope  Syndicate, 
119,  Shaftesbury -avenue,  London,  W.C.,  or  Messrs.  Cadetl  &  Neall, 
Ashtead,  Surrey. 

E.  Edwards. — It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  register  enlargements  or  reduc¬ 
tions  of  the  original  photographs  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
infringements. 

H.  Hall  and  J.  J.  Dawson. — Will  these  correspondents  kindly  send  us  their 
addresses?  letters  lie  at  our  office  for  them.  We  do  not  keep  the 
addresses  of  inquirers. 

E.  Shivas. — The  addition  of  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  solution 
will  precipitate  the  platinum  in  the  metallic  state.  The  platinum  thus 
obtained  may  be  converted  into  platinic  chloride  by  dissolution  in  aqua 
regia. 

Toning  P.O.P. — T.  Dorman.  You  cannot  do  better  than  use  the  formula 
supplied  with  the  paper.  The  manufacturers  usually  know  what  suits 
their  paper  best.  Your  u-ing  another  formula,  different  from  that 
given,  is  probably  the  source  of  your  trouble. 

Alexander  Teegens.  —  As  you  are  quite  a  novice  in  dry-plate  making,  and 
ask  us  to  recommend  you  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  we  should  advise 
you  to  get  Abney’s  work  on  emulsion  photography,  published  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  &  Co  ,  Fetter-lane,  E  C.  Thanks  for  seasonable  greetings. 

Slkctkotyping  Gelatine  Reliefs. — C.  Ferris  The  most  convenient 
battery  for  the  purpose  is  the  Smee  battery,  with  the  platinised  silver 
and  zinc  plates.  It  will  be  found  more  convenient  and  cleanly  in  use 
than  the  Daniel  battery,  though  the  latter  was  largely  used  for  electro- 
typiog  years  ago. 

Collodion  Negative. — R.  Nevill.  The  “  streaky  silvery  ”  appearance  seen 
on  the  back  of  the  piece  of  negative  forwarded  is  due  to  the  glass  not 
having  been  perfectly  clean  ;  in  fact,  we  may  say  that  the  negative  was 
taken  on  a  very  dirty  piece  of  glass.  The  remedy  is  obvious,  namely, 
more  care  in  cleaning  the  plates. 

H 'D  Albumen. — H.  Parker.  Blood  aliumen  is  an  article  of  commerce, 
but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  in  small  quantities,  as  it  is  not  kept 
by  ordinary  chemists.  We  find  it,  however,  in  the  list  of  Iiopkin  k 
Williams,  Cross-street,  Hatton  GardeD,  from  whom  you  can  obtain  it. 
Caseine  may  also  be  had  from  the  same  house. 

Rl  sidue  Rf,turns. — C.  R.  W.  The  firm  is  a  very  respectable  one,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  it  has  made  a  fair  return.  The  weight  of  residue  sent  is 
ro  criterion  as  to  its  value,  i.e.,  the  metal  it  contained ;  without  knowing 
tli  it  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  even  approximate  its  value,  or  give 
any  idea  as  to  whether  the  return  is  fair  or  otherwise. 

RuBHBN.  -1.  Yes;  Swan  was  practically  the  originator  of  the  modern  method 
of  carbon  printing.  2,  3,  and  4.  The  Autotype  Manual,  published  at 
7t,  New  Oxford-street,  price,  we  believe,  2s.  6c?.  5.  None.  6.  One. 

7.  None  that  we  are  aware  of,  but  there  are  generally  openings  for  first- 
jate  men.  8.  You  must  adiertise.  9.  South  A rrica  is  as  good  as  any, 
we  should  think. 

Electric  Light. — G.  it  J.  Hall  write:  “  Be'ng  desirous  of  introducing  the 
electric  lamp  for  portraiture  in  my  studio,  I  have  an  offer  to  supply 
what  is  described  as  '  a  Gwynne  arc  lamp  with  two  resistances  and 
switchboard.’  Being  entirely  inexperienced  in  this  branch,  and  the 
price  asked  being  25 1.  (second-hand),  may  I  ask  your  kind  advice  as  to 
whether  the  lamp  is  a  practical  one  and  the  price  fair?  Thanking  you 
in  anticipation.” — The  Gwynne  electric  light  for  portraiture  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  market,  and  is  largely  used  in  some  of  the  best  studios. 
We  do  not  value  apparatus,  but  the  price  seems  fair  if  the  apparatus  is 
io  good  condition. 

L  intern  Slides. — Colonial  says:  “I  was  pleased  to  see  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  t  lie  2nd  inst.  on  ‘Wet-plate  Lantern  Slides,'  by  Mr.  Pike. 
He  writes  about  the  beauty  of  wet-plate  work,  and  the  various  colours 
to  be  got  by  it.  but  does  not  give  any  formulae  except  for  dry  plates. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  formula  for  getting  a  warm 
tone  in  a  wet-plate  slide  ?  I  can  get  beautiful  blacks,  but  not  sepia.  Is 
it  possible  to  g*  t  a  warm  tone  for  an  ordinary  bromide  paper  print, 
same  as  can  be  got  in  a  silver  print?” — Possibly  Mr.  Pike  will  kindly 
inform  our  correspondent  his  method  of  producing  sepia  tones  on  wet- 
collodion  plates.  Warm  tones  up  to  Ba-tolizzi  red  may  be  obtained  by 
the  uranium  toning  process  on  bromide  paper. 


Engagement. — Sadir  asks  :  “  1.  Does  an  employer  in  engaging  an  emp'oyi 
pay  half  or  full  fare  from  a  distance,  or  lias  it  to  be  arranged  so  before 
going?  2.  What  notice  should  an  operator  gi  e  eu.aged  at  a  weekly 
salary  ?  I  have  heard  it  is  a  month  on  both  sides." — In  reply  :  1.  Quite 
a  matter  of  arrangement.  2.  A  weekly  servant  is  only  enritled  to  a 
week’s  not'ce,  nor  need  In  give  more,  unless  there  is  a  stipulation  that 
a  longer  one  is  to  be  given. 

Photogravure.— J.  H.  Michele  writts  :  “  I  have  been  makirg  a  number  of 
experiments  in  that  fascinating  process,  photogiavure,  and  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  spoiling  a  goodly  number  of  copper  plates,  which  are  costly. 
Is  there  any  simple  way  of  removing  the  etched  image  so  that  the  plates 
can  be  used  again?” — Yes  ;  the  method  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  some¬ 
what  tedious  and  takes  time.  Take  a  piece  of  snakestone,  moisten 
with  water,  and  with  it  grind  off  the  image,  working  always  in  one 
direction.  When  the  image  is  removed,  polish  the  plate  with  a  stick  of 
charcoal  and  oil,  working  that  also  in  one  direction,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  snakestone.  Unless  the  plates  are  large,  or  time  is  of  no  value, 
“the  game  is  scarcely  worth  the  candle.”  But  there  is  the  way,  and 
the  one  usually  followed  by  practical  workers. 

Lens. — A.  W.  Elb  says:  “I  have  for  several  years  used  a  half-plate  camera, 
but  am  now  thinking  of  getting  a  larger  one — 12x10.  I  would  like  to 
know  one  thing,  as  1  am  a  bit  in  doubt.  If  I  have  a  12  x  10  camera  and 
a  lens  to  take  groups  that  size,  shall  I  be  able  to  take  cabinet  or  carle 
size  photographs  with  the  same  lens  in  the  same  camera  ?  Or  would  it 
be  necessary  to  get  a  long  distance  away  in  order  to  do  so,  as  my  studio 
is  only  about  twenty  feet  ?  The  groups  I  should  take  out  of  doors,  but 
the  portraits  in  the  studio.  You  see  my  query.  Would  one  lens  and  one 
camera  suffice  for  both  purposes  ?” — Tne  12  x  10  lens  and  camera  will  do 
quite  well  for  taking  cabinet  p  rtraits,  but  not  in  a  studio  only  twenty 
feet  long.  Better  keep  to  the  half-plate  camera  for  cabinet  portraits  in 
the  studio,  and  use  the  larger  as  o:casion  may  require. 

Celluloid. — Chfomo  writes  :  “  I  want  to  make  some  slides  from  three-colour 
negatives  by  the  carbon  process.  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  obtain  some 
thm,  clear  celluloid  to  develop  the  prints  upon?  The  enc  osed  sample 
is  the  bast  l  can  get,  and  is  too  muddy  and  discoloured,  especially 
when  the  three  thicknesses  are  superposed.  Surely  better  than  this  can 
be  had.  Il  not  can  you  tell  me  of  some  other  suitable  material  ?  Am 
thinking  of  Lying  sheet  gelatine  soaked  in  formalin  if  I  can’t  get  cellu¬ 
loid.” — Unless  the  celluloid  can  be  obtained  from  Guiterman,  35, 
Aldermanbury,  E.C.,  we  doubt  if  it  can  be  obtained  anywhere  bttter 
than  the  sample  enclosed.  Failing  to  get  clearer  celluloid,  we  can  sug¬ 
gest  nothing  belter  than  gelatine.  Talc  in  thin  plates  is  sometimes 
almost  colourless,  and  that  would  not  contract  with  the  heat  of  the 
light,  which  gelatine  is  liable  to. 

Hydrometer-Lens. — A  Fullam  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  tell  me  howto 
use  Sikes’  hydrometer  for  obtaining  the  specific  giaiities  of  solutions  ? 
I  mean  the  use  of  the  scale  on  stem,  and  weights  ;  also  the  present 
market  value  of  a  Dallmeyer  wide-angle  landscape  lens,  elass  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  as  I  am  offered  one,  slightly  chipped,  at  a  very 
low  price.” — The  hydrometer  in  question  is  specially  constructed  for 
testing  the  strength  of  spirits,  and  is  used  by  publican-  tor  the  purpose, 
in  connexion  with  a  book  issued  with  it.  Usually  the  instrument  is 
constructed  of  brass,  and  that  would  render  it  useless  for  taking  the 
sp.  gr.  of  most  photographic  chemicals,  by  reason  of  the  corrosive  action 
they  would  have  on  the  metal.  Hydrometers  o!  glass  are  very  cheap, 
aDd  they  should  be  used  for  all  photographic  purposes.  We  do  not 
value  second-hand  apparatus,  and,  even  it  we  did,  could  not  do  so  on 
the  mere  size  of  the  glass. 

Developed  P.O.P. — Major  says:  “1.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  kindly  let  me  know  your  opinion  regarding  <he  permanence  of 
developed  P.O.P.  I  have  read  through  the  article  in  the  Almanac,  and 
think  it  will  be  a  great  save  during  the  dull  weather,  as  it  will  be  such  a 
great  advantage  to  economise  the  light.  I  may  say  I  have  some  very 
good  developed  results.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  a  reply  in  your 
Journal.  2.  I  would  also  like  to  hive  your  esteemed  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  blinds  in  studios  .1  have  just  taken  on-i  built  on  H.  P.  Robinson’s 
sloping-roof  principle,  facing  north-east,  glass  about  twenty  feet  by 
nine  feet.  What  colour  blinds  or  curtains  would  be  most  suitable  to 
get  perfect  modelling  and  lighting  ?  Would  unbleached  calico  be  suit¬ 
able  for  all  purposes,  or  must  I  have  a  more  non-actinic  material  ?” — 1. 
The  prints  will  be  as  permanent  as  those  printed  out,  possibly  more  so. 
2.  We  should  prefer  dark  blue  or  a  light  green  inpref  rcnce  to  the  un¬ 
bleached  calico,  and  either  will  give  tie  studio  a  better  appearance. 

Exposure. — S.  Thompson  asks  :  “  Would  you  kindly  answer  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  : — I  have  enclosed  two  photos  for  you  to  see,  and 
should  like  to  know  if  they  are  ovtr-ezpo,-ed.  The  flowers  were 
taken  in  an  oak-pantlled  room  with  one  window  lacing  east.  It  was 
fairly  sunny  ;  /- 32,  20  minutts  v  itli  a  Thornl  on-Pickard  rapid  recti¬ 
linear  lens  Instantaneous  plate,  Wratt  n  Waimight.  The  sheep, /-8, 
1^  seconds.  Both  developed  with  lliord  hydrequiuone  developer.  The 
flowers  appeared  very  slowly,  the  flowers  tutmselves  being  very 
dense  before  the  background  was  dense  enough.  I  should  also  be 
obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  if.  snow  scei  es  required  more,  exposure 
than  landscapes  at  this  time  of  year  without  snow;  aho,  if  there  is 
aoy  amateur  society  that  I  could  joiu  where  the  jhoos  sent  in  are 
criticised  and  sent  round  for  other  members  to  see?  Thanking  you  in 
anticipation.” — The  flower  subject  is  considerably  under-exposeu  and  has 
been  forced  in  the  development.  The  exposure  lor  the  sheep  has  been 
about  r:gh\  The  exposure  for  snow  subjects  will  depend  upon  the 
actinic  quality  of  the  light  at  the  t:me.  The  snow,  of  course,  reflects  and 
diffuses  light,  so  that,  all  th  ngs  being  equal,  1  ss  exposure  will  suffice. 
The  addres-es  of  two  postal  Photographic  Clubs  are  given  in  the 
Almanac  for  1899. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Times ,  has  recently  issued  a  reprint  of 
the  ninth  edition  of  that  monumental  work,  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  to  which  some  of  the  most  able  scientific  authorities 
of  the  time  have  made  contributions.  Photographers  may 
have  some  interest  in  knowing  that  among  the  names  of  the 
contributors  are  to  be  found  those  of  Thomas  Bolas,  Raphael 
Meldola,  H.  Trueman  Wood,  James  Glaisher,  and  W.  de  W. 
Abney.  The  last-named  is  responsible  for  the  article  on 
photography,  which  bears  evidence  of  having  been  written 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  In  photography,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  branches  of  science,  a  great  many  important 
advances  have  been  made  in  that  time,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  a  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is 
desirable.  Nevertheless,  the  work  as  it  stands  is  of  infinite 
value,  and  the  Times  deserves  credit  for  its  endeavours  to 
popularise  it. 

*  *  * 

With  the  number  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s 
Journal  that  was  issued  last  week,  the  balloting  paper  for  the 
•election  of  members  of  Council,  which  takes  place  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  was  also  ssnt  out.  We  call  special  attention 


to  this  matter  for  two  reasons  :  In  the  first  placp,  the  p’.  'ica- 
tion  of  the  Journal  during  the  Christmas  holidays  may  have 
strengthened  the  traditional  disinclination  of  most  meadiera  .f 
the  Society  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  its  official  organ  so  scon 
as  it  reaches  them,  and  thus  the  balloting  paper  has  possi  ly 
escaped  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  few  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  election.  We  hope  this  notice  may  have  some 
effect  in  inducing  members  to  make  a  point  of  looking  for  the 
balloting  paper  and  of  reading  what  is  there  printed  about  the 
election  of  officers  and  Council  on  page  SO  of  the  Society’s 
Journal  for  December  23. 

*  * 

The  second  of  our  two  reasons  for  referriog  to  the  immiceuce 
of  the  Council  election  is  a  compound  odc.  Memloers  do  not 
take  anything  like  the  Interest  they  should  in  that  important 
event.  Considerably  less  than  a  hundred  of  them  trc  ;i>Ie 
themselves  about  nominating  men  to  serve;  and,  when  it  comes 
to  actual  voting,  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  faying  that  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  out  of  a  total  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  return  their  balloting  papers.  Tnis  Is  a  lethargic  stAte 
of  things,  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  good  government  of  the 
chief  photographic  society  in  the  world,  we  should  very  much 
like  to  see  wiped  out.  It  requires  very  little  effort  either  to 
nominate  or  to  vote.  The  Society  is  at  last  to  have  a  home 
of  its  own,  and  in  other  respects  it  maybe  expected  to  redoub’e 
its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  growing  interests  of  photography  and 
photographers,  and  it  is  therefore  important  at  this  juncture  cf 
its  affairs  that  the  Royal  Photographic  S.ciety  should  be 
governed  by  men  having  the  clearly  expressed  confidence  of 
the  members.  That  confidence  can  only  be  signified  through 
the  Council  election,  and,  as  It  naturally  follows  that  the 
members’  interest  In  the  affairs  of  the  Society  can  be  estimated 
by  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  election,  we  earnestly 
hope  that  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  next  February  the  task 
of  the  scrutineers  at  No.  12,  Hanover-square  will  be  the 
heaviest  that  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  those  amiable  if  un- 
picturesque  officials. 

*  •  ♦ 

Bn  this  Is  not  all.  Few  persons,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  enjoy  such  favourable  opportunities  as  ourselves  for  gauging 
the  opinions  of  photographers  on  subjects  of  immediate  ii  ‘crest 
to  them.  That  of  the  composition’of  the  Society’s  Council  s 
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a  matter  we  have  heard  many  times  discussed  during  the  past 
twelve  months  by  numerous  more  or  less  inactive  members, 
who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  nominate  or  vote,  and  yet  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  councillors  elected  to  serve. 
To  those  men,  of  whom,  to  our  personal  knowledge,  there  are 
scores  in  the  Society,  we  strongly  appeal  to  exercise  all  the 
privileges  of  their  membership  at  the  forthcoming  election. 
In  particular  we  urge  upon  professional  photographers,  of 
whom  there  are  so  many  in  the  Society,  to  actively  interest 
themselves  in  the  matter.  Why  do  not  these  gentlemen,  who 
furnish  such  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  combine  in  an 
unofficial  and  unaggressive  way  to  see  that  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Council,  and  that  their  interests  in  the  Society 
are  not  neglected  ? 

*  *  * 

We  put  this  last  question  not,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of 
stirring  up  strife  in  the  Society  or  of  creating  class  antagonism 
therein,  for  naturally  it  is  quite  out  of  place  in  such  a  quarter, 
but  by  way  of  retort  to  the  many  complaints  of  which  we  are 
from  time  to  time  made  the  recipients  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  Society  are  managed — from  a  typical 
professional  photographer’s  standpoint.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  profession,  Londoners  and  countrymen, 
have  taken  us  into  their  confidence  on  the  subject,  and  this  is 
practically  what  they  say :  The  Society’s  meetings  have  no 
attraction  for  them  ;  there  is  no  chance  of  their  getting  on  the 
Council,  which  is  therefore  not  at  all  representative  of  the 
large  professional  element  in  the  Society ;  the  Exhibition  is 
conducted  on  lines  that  exclude,  rather  than  attract,  profes¬ 
sional  work  ;  the  Judges  are  not  properly  or  popularly  chosen  ; 
the  medals  go  to  the  wrong  people,  and  so  on ;  many  minor 
complaints  need  not  be  specified. 

*  #  * 

Now,  we  who,  so  to  speak,  are  well  inside  the  Society) 
know  precisely  to  what  extent  these  objections  are  justified, 
and  can  see  where  and  how  remedial  measures  are  applicable ; 
but  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  discuss  or  argue  the  subject. 
We  simply  say  to  those  men  who  have  made  complaint — they  are 
gocd  men  and  many — that  their  opportunity  of  taking  a  hand 
in  bringing  about  what  they  may  consider  a  better  state  of 
things  is  immediately  before  them  in  the  Council  election. 
They  have  time  to  nominate  their  own  candidates  and  possibly 
the  power  to  get  them  in.  Then,  they  have  the  safety  valve 
of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  to  avail  themselves  of.  At 
that  meeting  the  whole  question  of  the  past  management  of  the 
Society  can  be  discussed  and  suggestions  put  forth  for  its 
future  guidance.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  to  what  extent 
those  members  of  the  Society  in  whose  interests  we  are  writing 
these  lines  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  they  will 
shortly  have  for  making  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  use 
to  them  where  they  now  allege  it  is  useless.  For  the  present  we 
have  said  enough,  but  we  shall  resume  the  subject  in  succeeding 
issues  of  the  Journal. 

*  *  * 

With  reference  to  one  of  our  last  week’s  leaderettes  on  the 
subject  of  lantern  plates,  Mr.  J.  Bisset,  of  Dundee,  writes  : 
“You  express  surprise  that  none  of  the  publishers  of  lantern 
slides  have  issued  a  series  of  slides  of  the  works  of  the  old 
masters.  I  beg  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  your  readers 


who  may  not  know,  that  a  very  excellent  and  very  numerous 
series  of  this  kind  is  published  by  Messrs.  Valentine  &  Sons, 
Limited,  Dundee,  and  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
dealers.” 


COMFORT  IN  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

In  our  last  article  under  this  heading  we  dealt  mainly  with  the 
question  of  heat  as  affecting  operations  in  the  dark  room,  a 
subject  of  far  more  real  importance  than  the  merely  personal 
aspect  under  which  it  can  be  viewed.  We  would  again 
accentuate  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  temperature  during 
development.  If  time  development  is  to  be  adopted,  and  it  is 
practicable  and  time-shvlng  for  studio  operations,  at  any  rate 
absolute  uniformity  of  temperature  is  an  essential,  especially 
when  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  with  pyro  are  adopted. 

In  a  well-ordered  dark  room  one  condition,  which  is,  as  far  as- 
our  experience  goes,  much  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,  is  that  for  ease  and  comfort  every  bottle  should 
be  labelled,  clearly  labelled,  and  permanently  labelled.  A 
book  of  photographic  labels  can  be  purchased  for  sixpence  at 
almost  any  dealer’s,  and,  if  that  expense  should  be  considered 
needless,  neatly  cut  strips  from  waste  albumenised  paper  will 
answer  as  well  if  legibly  written  upon ;  but  ordinary  ink  is 
the  least  suitable,  as  it  is  apt  to  blur  if  a  liquid  should  run 
over  it.  Labels  are  far  better  for  being  written  in  Indian  ink, 
which  no  photographer  is  without  if  he  have  even  a  minimum 
of  spotting  to  do.  But  a  label  once  purchased  or  written  is  a 
poor  thing  if  left  by  itself.  It  should  be  permanent  as  well  as 
legible.  What  looks  more  unsightly  than  a  bottle,  once 
labelled,  but  now  illegible  through  solutions  of  one  sort  or 
another_having  run  down  and  smeared  it  almost  outjof  existence? 
(Here  let  us  interpose  the  remark  that  a  tidy  operator  will 
always,  when  pouring  out  of  a  bottle,  hold  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  any  drops  running  down  the  side  afterwards  will  be  upon 
the  side  furthest  from  the  label.)  What  should  be  done  when 
a  bottle  is  first  labelled  is  to  coat  it  with  a  size — where 
gelatine  is  used  as  a  mountant  a  solution  about  twice  as  strong 
as  is  necessary  for  mounting  is  all  that  is  needed  as  sizing.  It 
should  be  painted  on  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  and  then 
allowed  to  dry.  After  this  a  coating  of  copal  varnish  should 
be  painted  on  with  a  similar  pencil,  and  for  a  bottle  often  in 
use  a  second  coating  should  be  given.  When  the  varnish  is 
quite  dry,  which  will  be  in  a  few  hours’  time,  the  work  will  last 
for  years.  No  one  but  those  who  have  worked  on  these 
systematic  lines  can  conceive  what  added  comfort  in  working 
accrues  from  the  adoption  of  this  simple  plan.  As  a  variant 
on  this  we  have  seen  the  contents  described  by  writing  with 
Brunswick  black  upon  the  bottle  itself,  the  result  being  very 
easily  legible  in  the  dull  light  of  the  room. 

Another  method  we  have  seen  adopted  is  to  write  the  labels 
with  a  sealing-wax  in  alcohol  varnish.  A  recent  writer  in  the 
Chemical  JShepis  suggests,  as  a  pen  for  this  purpose,  a  glass  tube 
brought  almost  to  a  point.  But,  whatever  plan  be  chosen,  we 
say,  Label,  label,  label  every  bottle  in  the  room,  and  so  shall 
comfort  attend  all  operations. 

Another  simple  matter  in  this  important  portion  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher’s  premises  is  the  measure  glasses.  Only  the  expert 
knows  what  his  bill  amounts  to  annually  for  breakages  in  this 
direction.  True,  measures  of  sufficient  exactitude  for  ordinary 
purposes  can  now  be  purchased  at  a  very  low  rate,  but  still, 
even  then,  the  cost  of  broken  measures  soon,  totals  up  to  an 
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.-unpleasant  extent.  Measures  are  almost  invisible  in  dull  light, 
and  so  the  disasters  happen.  We  have  seen  a  very  ingenious 
method  adopted  to  obviate  to  some  extent  this  evil.  The 
photographer  we  refer  to  had  painted  all  his  measures  in 
-regular  use  with  two  rims  of  white  paint  (made  by  diluting 
white  lead  paint  paste  with  copal  varnish \  one  round  the 
outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  measure,  and  the  other  covering 
almost  the  whole  of  its  foot,  but  underneath  instead  of  on  the 
uppermost  surface.  We  can  say,  from  our  own  examination,  that 
the  measures  so  treated  were  plainly  visible  in  the  darkest  corner, 
where  an  ordinary  measure  could  not  be  seen.  With  some  such 
object  as  this,  measures  have  been  made  of  flashed  opal  glass 
with  a  strip  of  the  opal  surface  ground  away  till  clear  glass 
only  remained.  Our  own  experience  of  them,  however,  is  that 
they  are  less  legible  than  the  ordinary  colourless  glass.  One 
photographer  of  our  acquaintance  had  experienced  such  an 
-epidemic  of  breakages  that  he  said  he  would  not  replace  any 
other  that  was  broken.  He  acted  on  his  word,  and  when  last 
we  were  in  his  working  laboratory  there  were  no  glass  graduates 
visible,  but  in  their  place  were  a  number  of  wide- mouthed  glass 
bottles — I  ounce,  1  ounce,  14  ounces,  2  ounces,  4  ounces,  \  pint. 
These,  he  explained,  covered  all  his  requirements,  and  never  got 
■broken.  The  commonest  disaster  that  happens  to  a  graduate 
is  for  its  foot  to  be  broken  off,  after  which  it  is  practically  use¬ 
less  ;  but  we  have  taken  note  of  an  ingenious  device  we  saw 
.adopted  where  this  had  happened  :  a  small,  cut-down  pill-box 
was  taken,  and  while  the  footless  measure  was  held  upright, 
Testing  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box,  some  freshly  mixed  plaster 
of  Paris  was  poured  in.  A  minute  or  two  sufficed  for  it  to  set, 
and  by  the  next  day  it  was  quite  hard.  Then  the  box  was 
peeled  away,  and  a  plaster  foot  was  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  original  one  of  glass.  In  this  state  it  was  porous  and 
liable  to  become  saturated  with  a  variety  of  chemicals.  To 
avoid  this,  our  ingenious  friend  informed  us  that  he  held  the 
new  foot  in  front  of  a  fire  till  it  became  very  hot,  and  then  he 
Tubbed  it  with  a  penny  paraffin  caudle,  after  which  it  was  as 
non-porous  as  glass. 

We  trust  that  these  various  hints  will,  if  adopted,  be  the 
means  of  adding,  with  little  trouble,  to  the  comfort  of  dark¬ 
room  working. 

______ — . — * - - - 

/ 

Acetylene  Items, — Gloser’s  Annalen ,  in  a  recent  number,  has 
a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  Gerdes,  giving  an  account  of  an  important  series 
of  experiments  by  Herr  Julius  Pintsch,  of  Berlin,  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  true  position  of  acetylene  as  regards  safety,  in  view  of 
the  common  opinion  as  to  its  highly  dangerous  character.  He 
•explodes  many  fallacies,  and  puts  the  gas  in  its  true  place.  The 
sins  laid  at  its  door  were  that  it  was  very  poisonous,  that  it  formed 
dangerously  explosive  compounds  with  copper  and  copper  alloys, 
and  that  in  its  pure  state  it  was  as  explosive  as  ordinary  coal  gas 
was  when  mixed  with  air. 


It  was  easy  to  test  the  poisonous  properties  if  they  existed.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  they  were  shown  to  he  non-existent— a  fact  already 
conclusively  proved  by  experts  in  this  country.  It  is  no  more 
poisonous  than  the  ordinary  illuminating  gas.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  is,  even  when  unmixed  with  water  gas,  sufficiently  dangerous, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  properties  per  se  as  because  of  the 
carbonic  oxide  gas  which  it  contains. 


formed  of  alloys  of  copper  with  metals  such  a3  tin,  zinc,  nickel,  &r., 
the  rods  being  placed  crossing  each  other  so  as  to  give  a  large  amount 
of  surface  for  the  gas  to  act  on.  A  small  amount  of  moisture  was  caused 
to  be  present  in  each  cylinder  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  then  pure  acetylene  and  acetylene  mixed  with  oil  gas  and 
coal  gas  were  placed  respectively  in  the  various  cylinders.  The 
acetylene  cylinder  was  charged  at  a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres. 
Finally,  all  the  cylinders  were  placed  in  the  open  air  on  a  roof, 
and  exposed  to  sun,  wind,  and  the  heat  and  cold  of  summer  and 
winter  for  a  period  of  nine  months.  Result :  No  acetylides  possess¬ 
ing  explosive  properties  were  found.  He  did  discover  that  it  was 
possible  to  prepare  such  an  explosive  copper  acetylide,  but  only  bv 
keeping  pure  copper  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  large  quantities  of 
the  acetylene. 


It  is  now  well  known  that  the  pure  gas  does  not  explode  when  at 
ordinary  pressure,  and  that,  if  heat  is  applied,  the  decomposition 
does  not  spread  catalytically  through  the  mass,  but  only  occurs  at 
the  point  where  heat  is  applied.  When  cylinders  of  gas  have 
exploded  upon  the  application  of  heat,  it  has  only  been  when  enough 
heat  has  been  applied  to  produce  an  explosive  pressure,  which,  it  is 
needless  to  state,  would  be  dangerous  under  any  circumstances. 


New  Electric  Lig-ht. — It  is  not  impossible  that  the  next  few 
years  may  see  an  entire  change  in  the  system  of  applying  electricity 
to  illuminating  purposes.  There  are  now  many  entirely  novel 
lamps  on  the  market,  and  already  studio  electric  lighting  appears  to 
be  leaving  the  arc  principle  and  relying  upon  a  number  of  incan¬ 
descent  burners.  The  latest  suggestion  is  from  Professor  Nernst, 
of  Gottingen.  He  does  away  entirely  with  the  delicate  filaments 
of  the  well-known  incandescent  globes,  and  also  with  the  necessity 
for  any  vacuum  at  at.  He  has  discovered  that,  when  magnesia  is 
raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  it  is  a  good  electrical  conductor, 
and  can  then  be  kept  luminous  by  a  feeble  current.  To  make  his 
lamp,  he  places  the  magnesia  in  the  focus  of  a  reflector,  on  the  inner 
side  of  which  is  a  platinum  spiral  kept  incandescent  by  the 
electric  current.  This  radiation  being  concentrated  by  the  reflector 
to  a  focus  wherein  is  placed  the  magnesia,  the  latter  becomes  white 
hot  ;  a  feeble  current  is  then  passed  through  it,  and  keeps  it 
luminous  ;  the  platinum  current,  being  no  longer  needed,  is  switched 
off.  It  is  estimated  that  the  light  can  be  produced  at  a  third  of  the 
usual  cost,  and,  through  the  high  temperature  of  the  radiating 
source,  with  greater  purity  of  illumination. 


G-rease  Spots  on  Prints. — It  is  within  the  experience  of 
professional  photographers  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  copying  of 
grease  -  marked  prints,  or  possibly  to  remove  grease  spots  from 
some  favourite  photograph.  SYhen  these  are  recent,  it  is  rare  that 
benzole  suitably  applied  will  fail  to  remove  them.  But,  when  old 
and  deep-seated,  there  is  occasionally  a  difficulty.  This  may  possibly 
be  obviated  by  a  method  recently  proposed  in  Der  Leitcn  Fabricnnt, 
the  application  of  a  mixture  made  as  follows:  Aniline,  1  part;  soap, 
1  part:  water,  19  parts.  Though  the  formula  is  given  for  use  with 
woven  fabrics,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  should  not  answer 
with  paper. 


Referring  to  grease  spots  reminds  us  of  a  plan  which  is  by  no 
means  generally  known  for  easily  removing  petroleum  oil  stains  from 
paper,  cardboard,  or  even  clothes,  the  occurrence  of  such  accidental 
stains  being  common  at  a  season  when  optical  lanterns  and  enlarging 
lanterns  occupy  attention.  The  usual  method  is  to  apply  soap,  or 
beDzole,  or  other  solvents.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is  necessary.  All  thafi 
is  required  is  to  hold  the  paper  or  garment  in  fro  at  of  a  hot  fire  : 
the  stain  will “  dry  ”  out  like  so  much  water,  and  leave  not  a  mark 
behind.  It  is  as  well  to  give  the  caution  that,  if  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  the  petroleum  present,  the  article  should  not  be  held  too 
close  to  the  fire,  as  the  vapour  might  become  lighted  and  ex ‘end  to 
the  article  itself* 


To  test  its  power  of  forming  explosive  copper  compounds,  Herr 
Pintsch  filled  a  number  of  specially  prepared  steel  vessels  with  rods 
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ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  hate  received  my  Almanac  !  At  first,  I  thought  some  one  had 
"been  sending  me  a  copy  of  Kelly’s  Directory ,  its  bulk  was  so 
immense  ;  bat  no,  it  was  the  good  old  B.  J.  P.  annual — a  very  hardy 
annual.  Shade  of  Henry  Greenwood  !  What  would  he  have  said 
had  he  lived  to  see  his  little  waistcoat-pocket  memorandum  book  of 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  expanded  by  his  successors  to  its  present 
magnitude.  And  its  size  is  only  equalled  by  its  real  value.  A  short 
time  ago  I  was  belated  for  an  hour  or  two  near  midnight  at  a  road¬ 
side  railway  station.  The  engine  had  given  out,  and  a  fresh  one  had 
to  be  sent  for — or  specially  made  for  us,  I  should  imagine,  from  the 
time  we  were  kept  waiting — and  to  while  away  the  time  I  amused 
myself  with  reckoning  up  a  few  figures  in  connexion  with  this  por¬ 
tentous-looking  Almanac.  They  may  interest  some  readers  ;  but 
the  Editors  are  quite  at  liberty  to  cross  all  this  out  if  they  think 
their  columns  can  be  put  to  better  use. 

The  usual  thing  with  comparisons  of  this  sort  is  to  take 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  as  a  kind  of  standard.  Now,  taking  in 
round  numbers  (in  this  case  almost  exactly)  the  volume  to  weigh 
three  pounds,  and  its  size  to  be  seven  by  five  inches,  it  figures 
up  something  like  the  following,  assuming  a  minimum  edition 
cf  twenty  thousand.  If  the  copies  were  all  piled  upon  one 
another,  they  would  form  more  than  a  dozen  columns  of  the 
height  of  St.  Paul’s,  or,  if  they  were  placed  in  a  single  pile,  the 
height  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain,  there  would  be  still 
a  column  or  two  left  to  top  St.  Paul’s.  If  all  the  leaves  were  spread 
evenly,  edge  to  edge,  on  the  ground,  they  would  cover  250  acres, 
or,  if  every  page  was  opened  out  and  turned  to  be  visible  (which 
would  need  two  copies),  it  would  extend  from  here  to  beyond  New 
Y'ork.  When  it  comes  to  handling  the  copies,  the  work  would  be 
something  titanic.  Twenty-seven  tons  or  thereabouts,  which  would 
take  sixteen  or  seventeen  lorries,  each  carrying  a  ton  and  a  half,  to 
convey  the  load,  or,  if  it  was  done  by  man  power,  each  man  weighted 
with,  say,  half  a  hundredweight,  it  would  require  an  army  of  over  a 
thousand  men  to  move  the  copies  away.  I  will  end  this,  what  some 
will  consider,  rather  useless  computation,  by  alluding  to  the  payment 
for  the  copies;  for  all  those  thousands  it  would,  at  Is.  each,  only 
amount  to  a  round  thousand  pounds,  which,  if  paid  in  silver,  would 
wfigh  nearly  two  and  a  half  hundredweights.  Mr.  Bedding,  your 
health ! 

Every  one  will  be  interested  in  the  account  of  Mr.  Storey’s  paper 
on  “  Photographic  Copyright,”  read  at  the  Camera  Club,  and  I 
cordially  re-echo  his  sentiments.  He  said  his  paper  was  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive,  his  purpose  being  rather  to  induce  a  dis¬ 
cussion  from  which  he  himself  might  learn  a  great  deal.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  photographers  thought  about  this  subject  of 
copyright,  and  what  amendments  of  the  present  law  they  would 
suggest  in  order  to  protect  their  own  interests.  I  can  assure  Mr. 
Storey  that  I  know  several  photographers  who  think  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  have  cared  to  express  on  the  subject  of  photographic 
copyright,  and  there  wants  to  be  a  full,  free,  and  open  discussion. 
N  >w,  we  have  been  told  that  certain  members  of  the  Committee  of 
t  h<*  Photographic  Copyright  Union  have  been  giving  time,  care,  and 
anxious  consideration  to  this  matter.  Would  it  be  inopportune  to 
sug  gest  that,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  they  should  put  the  whole 
body  of  photographers  in  possession  of  their  views?  Avery  little 
time  would  suffice  to  show  whether  the  Committee  voiced  the 
de-ires  of  the  whole  body.  This  would  add  to  their  influence, 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  I'nion,  and,  in  all  probability,  lead 
to  the  influx  of  more  members,  sufficient  at  least  to  enable  a  quorum 
to  be  formed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union.  Criticism  would 
be  a  natural  sequence,  but  by  no  means  necessarily  hostile.  If 
favourable,  this  Committee  might  feel  that  they  had  a  mandate 
from  photographers  in  general.  At  present  they  have  no  mandate, 
their  recommendations  can  only,  in  their  present  condition,  be 
those  of  themselves. 

The  theory  of  the  latent  image  is  like  the  poor,  always  with  us. 
Mr.  Townshend  has  given  a  thoughtful  addition  to  it.  By  the  bye, 


why  does  he  give  us  as  a  bogey  “a  battering  engine”  of  — /;  why 

V  .  d  r 

not  •-  ?  His  paper  is,  as  I  said,  thoughtful,  and  it  is  no  deroga¬ 
tion  to  its  value  to  point  out  difficulties  in  its  acceptance.  If  we 
take  his  explanation  of  the  action  of  light  to  be  that  phosphorescence 
is  brought  about  when  light  arrives  at  the  film,  “  that  the  action  of 
light  is  to  set  the  gelatine  atoms”  (molecules  ?)  “phosphorescing  or 
vibrating,  and  that  these  phosphorescent  motions  of  the  gelatine 
gradually  produce  the  latent  image  (whatever  it  is),’’  we  are  bound  to 
ask  whether  two  identically  acted-on  plates,  one  developed  instantly 
after  the  light  impact,  and  another  a  day  after,  ought  not  to  show 
considerable  difference  in  apparent  exposure,  seeing  the  effect  is 
“  gradual  ?  ”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  seriously  attempts  to  show 
that  such  dissimilarity  would  exist.  While  on  the  subject  of  the 
theory  of  phosphorescence  (perhaps  the  use  of  the  term  fluorescence — 
there  is  no  essential  difference — might  have  appeared  more  apt),  it 
will  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  a  protest  once  made  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Stokes  (he  was  Professor  Stokes  then)  with  regard  to  the  explanation 
being  attributed  to  him  that  phosphorescence  was  caused  by  short 
waves  being  converted  into  long  ones.  He  wrote:  “It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  according  to  a  view  which  has  erroneously  been  attributed 
to  me,  but  which  I  never  for  a  moment  entertained,  much  less 
published,  that  the  refraDgibility  is  changed  in  the  act  of  reflecting 
from  the  molecules.” 

The  Editors’  personal  experience  of  ammonia  in  the  breaking  of  a 
bottle  in  the  dark  room  should  be  sufficient  for  ever  to  explode  the 
absurd  notion  that  all  the  papers,  a  little  while  ago,  got  hold  of  that, 
in  case  of  a  place  on  fire,  the  throwing  of  a  gallon  or  two  of 
ammonia  thereon  would  extinguish  it,  and  allow  of  the  immediate 
entry  into  the  apartment  of  any  person  at  hand. 

The  Answers  to  Correspondents  column  is  generally  interesting 
reading,  and  on  December  9  there  was  a  question  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  poser.  The  writer  asks  why,  when  he  followed  the 
directions  for  making  a  retouching  medium  given  in  the  Almanac, 
and  mixed  an  ounce  of  resin  with  one  of  turpentine  and  two  of  oil  of 
lavender,  no  solution  of  the  resin  takes  place.  I  should  have  been 
inclined  to  say  with  King  Charles’s  philosopher,  when  a  similar 
poser  was  put  to  him,  “  Please,  your  Majesty,  I  doubt  the  fact,’’ 
for  the  writer  says  the  liquid  has  become  brown  and  there  are  two 
layers  of  sediment.  If  he  used  yellow  resin,  he  should  know  that  it 
contains  water,  which  would  account  for  some  sediment.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  three  ounces  of  solvent  to  one  of  resin  would  give  a 
thick  mixture.  Possibly  he  did  not  reduce  the  resin  to  powder  or 
small  particles,  and  he  may  rest  assured  that  the  “best  oil  of 
lavender  ”  could  never  have  been  intended  by  the  compiler  of  the 
recipe,  seeing  that  it  is  worth  from  four  to  five  shillings  per  ounce,, 
wholesale. 

The  editorial  remarks  on  p.  757,  referring  to  electric  light  “not 
being  the  great  use  that  some  might  imagine  when  the  fog  pervades 
everywhere,  and,  however  brightly  the  sitter  may  be  illuminated,  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  smoky  fog  intervening  between  the  sitter 
and  the  fog  necessarily  mar3  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture,”  afford  a 
very  good  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  diatribe  against  the  absurd  method1 
of  construction  adopted  by  the  manufacturers  of  incandescent  electric 
light  illuminating  devices.  One  and  all  that  I  have  seen — and  I  have 
seen  many — are  backed  with  a  translucent  fabric  that  spreads  the 
unused  light  over  the  whole  of  the  room.  Hence  all  the  space  be¬ 
tween  sitter  and  lens  is  illuminated,  and,  this  is,  no  doubt,  what  the 
Editors  refer  to.  If  the  umbrella-shaped  reflectors  were  backed  with, 
even,  black  paper,  which  would  not  perceptibly  increase  the  weight, - 
only  a  short  space  of  the  intervening  atmosphere  would  be  illumi¬ 
nated,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  the  Editors  that  the  thickest 
fog  ever  seen  in  a  room  if  not  illuminated  would  have  not  the 
slightest  effect  in  marring  the  brilliancy  of  a  picture,  it  would  only 
lessen  the  aggregate  light,  and  would  not  fog  the  shadows.  To  the 
manufacturers  I  may  say,  Verb.  sap.  sat. 

A  gentleman  from  Cornwall  writes  me,  through  the  Editors:  “  The- 
‘  free-portrait  swindle  ’  is  not  the  worst  pest  that  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  have  to  contend  with,”  and  he  gives-  his  experience  ofr 
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some  photographic  enlargers.  He  sent  several  negatives  to  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  and,  at  the  end  of  five  months,  could  get  neither  negatives 
nor  enlargements  back ;  and  his  solicitor  tells  him  there  is  no  remedy 
but  a  Metropolitan  Police  Court,  which,  as  it  would  involve  several 
journeys  to  London,  is  virtually  no  remedy.  My  suggestion  would 
be,  County  Court  and  claim  for  damages.  Then,  if  he  got  a  judgment 
in  his  favour,  and  could  be  prepared  to  swear  that  the  man  was  able 
to  pay,  he  might  get  a  judgment  summons  and  have  the  man  com¬ 
mitted  if  he  failed  to  pay.  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  an  isolated  case, 
from  all  I  can  hear ;  but  the  great  delay  proves  the  enlarger  to  be  a 
rascal,  and  not  the  victim  of  circumstances.  Why  do  photographers 
send  out  their  work  to  be  enlarged  ?  What  a  rod  they  have  prepared 
for  their  own  back !  But  for  their  supineness  in  this  direction  we 
should  have  neither  the  free-portrait  swindle  nor  newspapers  taking 
up  the  trade  of  enlarging.  This  latter  encroachment  can  only  have 
arisen  through  suggestions  from  some  of  the  enlargers  themselves. 

Free  Lance. 

—  + - 

PREPARING  NEGATIVES  FOR  PRINTING. 

I A  Paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Club,  December  21,  1898.] 

T  will  describe,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  various  methods  adopted 
for  the  improvement  and  modification  of  negatives,  prior  to  placing  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

In  this  matter  there  is  nothing  new,  for,  practically,  the  limit  of  im¬ 
provement  was  reached  years  before  our  modern  gelatine  films  were 
thought  of.  There  are,  of  course,  some  few  plans  rendered  possible  by 
the  robust  character  of  a  gelatine  film  that  were  quite  impossible  with  the 
more  delicate  collodion  ones,  and  to  which  I  shall  allude  in  due  course. 

As  the  necessity  for  doctoring  negatives  has  always  existed,  and  the 
faults  and  shortcomings  remain  of  a  similar  character,  the  means  of 
improving  them  will  of  necessity  be  of  a  stereotyped  nature. 

The  very  question  of  doctoring,  faking,  touching,  or  improving  negatives, 
or  whatever  term  may  be  employed,  has  from  the  first  been  a  subject  for 
argument,  and  will  possibly  remain  so.  "We  may  assume  that,  whatever 
hand  work  is  put  on  a  negative,  it  is  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  it ;  whether  it  always  has  the  desired  effect  is  another  matter ; 
any  way  I  will  waive  the  question  of  legitimacy  and  recapitulate  the  plans 
that  have  been,  and  are,  adopted  to  successfully  modify  or  improve  the 
negative. 

As  negatives  vary  in  character,  the  treatment  of  each  has  to  be  adapted 
to  its  own  peculiar  requirements.  We  will  suppose  a  number  of  negatives 
are  placed  in  our  hands  to  make  the  best  of.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
sort  them,  and  for  convenience  we  will  divide  them  into  two  classes  :  the 
too  dense,  and  the  too  thin.  The  too  thin  ones  may  be  grouped  into  the 
over-exposed,  the  under-exposed,  the  under-developed,  and  correctly  ex¬ 
posed  ;  and  the  too  dense  ones  into  under-exposed,  over-exposed,  over¬ 
developed,  and  correctly  exposed.  In  addition  to  these  are  local  faults, 
such  as  spots  and  pinholes,  abrasions  of  the  film,  and  irregularities  of 
development  or  density.  In  treating  these  negatives,  let  us  first  take  the 
thin  negative  from  over-exposure,  one  of  the  most  common  faults  that 
occur.  Now,  here  we  have  a  negative  full  of  detail,  almost  too  much  in 
fact,  and  one  that  will  produce  only  a  poor  insipid  print,  unless  it  can  be 
in  some  way  improved.  If  we  start  intensification  without  giving  it 
any  previous  preparation,  we  only  make  a  slower  printing  negative  with 
little  improvement  in  brilliancy,  therefore  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
remove  some  of  the  image  from  the  deepest  shadows  by  submitting  it  to 
a  bath  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  thiosulphate  of  soda,  five  grains 
of  each  salt  to  the  ounce  of  water.  We  lay  the  negative  in  a  ivliite  dish 
in  this  solution,  and  when  the  dish  can  be  seen  tolerably  distinctly 
through  the  deepest  shadows  remove  it,  and  thoroughly  well  wash,  when 
it  will  be  in  a  condition  for  intensification  by  any  process  usually  ap¬ 
proved.  This  plan  invariably  gives  good  results,  unless  the  exposure  has 
been  so  prolonged  that  reversal  of  the  image  has  begun  to  set  in,  when 
the  case  may  be  considered  hopeless.  Negatives  too  thin  from  under¬ 
exposure  are  usually  so  deficient  in  detail  that  very  little  good  can  be 
expected  from  them  by  any  treatment,  slight  intensification  may  be 
resorted  to  and  the  printing  conducted  in  a  weak  light  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  the  printing  of  as  much  detail  as  may  exist,  much  intensification 
of  such  negatives  only  produces  the  familiar  soot  and  whitewash  prints. 
Correctly  exposed  negatives,  if  too  thin,  are  usually  so  because  the  de¬ 
velopment  has  not  been  continued  sufficiently  long.  Intensification 
without  any  preliminary  treatment  is  indicated.  This  want  of  density  is 
frequently  caused  by  the  use  of  unsuitable  developers,  rapid  plates  being 
more  prone  to  this  fault  than  slow  ones,  which  indicates  that  possibly 
the  exposure  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  Slow  plates  are  seldom 
lacking  in  density  whatever  developer  may  be  used.  Too  dense  some¬ 
what  under-exposed  negatives  are  best  reduced  by  a  weak  solution  of  iron 
perchloride,  followed  by  refixing.  In  this  operation  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  carry  the  change  too  far,  as  no  reduction  is  noticeable  in  the 
■perchloride  solution,  which  reduction  only  becomes  apparent  after  the 


action  of  the  fixing  bath ;  a  few  experiments  with  worthless  negatives 
should  be  made  previously  as  a  guide.  The  process  can  be  repeated  time 
after  time  if  the  reduction  is  insufficient.  Small  patches  of  density  may 
sometimes  be  conveniently  reduced  by  mixing  a  little  gutn  with  the 
reducing  solutions  and  applying  with  a  camel'e-hair  pencil ;  the  gum  is 
added  to  prevent  the  solution  spreading,  of  course  well  washing  after¬ 
wards.  Too  dense  over-exposed  negatives  are  best  reduced  with  potassium 
ferricyanide  and  thiosulphite  of  soda  solution,  and,  if  only  a  slight  re¬ 
duction  is  required,  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  wdll  frequently 
be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Over-developed  negatives  can  be 
reduced  in  a  similar  manner. 

We  will  now  consider  the  way  clear  for  local  treatment  of  a  physical 
character.  In  dealing  with  a  too  thin  image  there  is  no  more  effective 
and  elegant  way  than  the  powder  process,  by  means  of  which  the  whole 
or  any  portion  of  a  negative  can  be  altered  in  density  at  the  discretion  of 
the  worker,  dnd  altered  or  cleaned  off  without  the  slightest  detriment  to 
the  negative.  This  plan  was  advocated  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  Werge,  who 
specially  recommended  it  as  a  means  of  adding  backgrounds  to  portraits. 
The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  :  The  back  of  the  negative  being  very 
carefully  cleaned  from  any  adhering  bits  of  film  or  any  dirt  that  might 
obstruct  the  light,  and  polished  with  whiting  and  spirit  of  wine  and 
finally  wfth  a  soft  cloth  or  wash  leather,  a  solution  consisting  of  bi* 
chromatised  dextrine  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Dextrine . 60  grains, 

Sugar  candy  . . . . .  60  ,, 

Hot  water  (filtered)  . . .  2  ounces, 

Ammonium  bichromate . 30  grains, 

Water . 2  ounces, 

(filter  and  mix).  This  solution  is  poured  on  the  back  of  the  plate  like 
collodion,  once  or  twice  as  the  case  may  be,  drained  off,  and  the  plate 
dried  by  artificial  heat  in  the  dark  room  by  a  spirit  lamp  or  hot-water 
plates,  until  the  coating  is  quite  hard  and  bright ;  the  negative  is  then 
laid  face  up  on  a  board  covered  with  black  velvet  or  clofh  and  exposed  to 
the  light  for  a  minute  or  two ;  it  i3  then  laid  on  a  retouching  desk  and 
fine  plumbago  brushed  over  the  coated  surface,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  pigment  will  attach  itself  to  it  in  proportion  as  the  light 
has  acted  on  it,  the  least  in  those  parts  most  exposed  to  the  light 
thus  forming  a  negative  on  the  back  of  the  original  that  may  be 
made  of  any  density  at  will  by  more  or  less  brushing  with  plumbago ; 
if  the  first  try  is  unsuccessful,  it  can  be  rubbed  off  and  the  process 
repeated.  The  whole  can  be  done  in  a  luminous  yellow  light.  After 
completion,  expose  to  the  sunlight  until  the  film  is  equally  hard  and 
bright  all  over.  If  the  colour  of  the  bichromate  seems  too  yellow, 
merely  pouring  a  little  warm  water  over  it  will  render  it  quite  colourless 
without  injuring  the  image.  If  a  bachground  is  required  to  be  added  to 
a  negative,  the  negative  must  be  nicely  varnished,  as  the  coating  has 
to  be  applied  to  the  face  instead  of  the  back.  A  little  dry  whiting  rubbed 
with  a  pad  of  cotton-wool  on  the  varnish  will  permit  the  solution  to  flow 
equally.  The  negative  image  to  be  introduced  is  then  printed  on  it  in  a 
pressure  frame  in  the  usual  manner,  and  developed  with  plumbago  to 
match  in  density  with  the  negative  to  which  it  has  been  added.  The 
whole  process  is  so  much  under  control  that  many  modifications  may 
suggest  themselves. 

A  negative  may  be  otherwise  good  but  thinner  at  one  part  than 
another,  a  fault  common  enough  in  the  early  days  of  gelatino-bromide 
plates  with  hand  coating,  but  seldom  met  with  now,  at  any  rate  from 
irregular  coating.  "We  remedy  this  by  rubbing  fine  black  lead,  with  the 
finger  tips,  over  the  thin  parts,  so  that  the  density  is  equalised;  this  is, 
of  course,  done  before  varnishing,  as  all  negatives  should  be  if  worth 
retaining,  Masses  of  shadow  may  be  somewhat  lightened  and  improved 
in  the  same  way,  or  any  other  parts  where  a  little  extra  density  would  be 
an  improvement.  Bear  in  mind,  this  sort  of  thing  must  not  be  overdone, 
or  the  remedy  will  be  worse  than  the  disease ;  but.  judiciously  applied,  it 
is  a  very  useful  and  easy  method  of  adding  a  little  brilliancy,  irrespective 
of  detail. 

A  too  thin  negative,  without  any  detail  in  the  shadows,  had  better  be 
consigned  to  the  dustbin,  for  no  known  process  will  make  a  decent 
printing  negative  of  it.  If  there  is  a  little  shadow  detail,  slight  intensi¬ 
fication  may  improve  it,  but  we  must  look  to  the  printer  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  by  printing  in  a  weak  light  through  pale  yellow  glass,  or  by  coating 
the  back  of  the  negative  with  yellow  varnish  ;  a  little  iodine  added  to  the 
ordinary  negative  varnish  will  answer  the  purpose. 

We  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  local  faults  and  shortcomings.  The 
first  to  engage  our  attention  are  pinholes,  spots,  and  abrasions  of  the 
film.  With  a  little  Indian  ink  and  a  fine  sable  brush  (some  operators 
prefer  indigo  blue  or  other  colours ;  for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  a  semi¬ 
transparent  colour  that  will  match  up  fairly  well  with  the  image,  and 
Indian  ink  supplies  this)  a  pinhole  is  lightly  touched  in  the  centre  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  and,  provided  the  colour  is  of  the  proper  fluidity,  the 
fault  will  quite  disappear,  care  being  taken  not  to  get  the  pigment  on  the 
edges  of  the  fault,  or  instead  of  a  black  speck  on  the  print  there  will  be  a 
much  more  conspicuous  white  one.  Larger  spots  are  got  rid  of  by  a 
series  of  fine  dots,  until  they  are  stippled  up  to  match  the  surrounding 
film.  When  a  piece  of  film  is  bodily  removed,  the  stippling  on  the  face 
may  be  supplemented  by  an  even  wash  of  colour  on  the  back  of  the 
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nfgative.  The  larger  the  fault,  the  more  trouble  and  skill  is  required  to 
remedy  it.  If  it  occurs  on  any  important  part  of  the  subject,  a 'ded  to 
the  stippling  should  be  a  little  skill  in  drawing,  so  that  the  missing  part 
of  the  subject  is  filled  in  a  manner  that  the  hiatus  is  unnoticeable.  It 
is  curious  what  large  gaps  may,  with  a  little  practice,  be  filled  up,  and 
attract  no  attention  when  printed.  It  may  also  be  remembered  that 
small  holes  in  the  film  appear  much  larger  than  they  really  are,  and  give 
a  false  idea  of  the  amount  of  colour  that  is  needed  to  fill  them  up;  an 
almost  microscopic  dot  of  pigment  will  stop  an  apparently  large  pinhole. 
My  advice  to  all  engaged  in  this  work  is  to  under,  rather  than  over,  do  it. 
Having  got  rid  of  the  ho’es,  pm  and  otherwise,  we  proceed  to  do  so  with 
the  opaque  spots.  Being  provided  with  a  sharp  knife  and  needle,  the 
larger  spots  must  be  scraped  carefully  down,  without  cutting  through  the 
film,  and  objectionable  points  of  light,  in  masses  of  shadow  or  elsewhere, 
picked  out  with  the  needle  point.  Faults  that  occur  in  the  sky  portion 
of  the  negative  are  often  best  remedied  by  painting  oat  the  Bky  altogether, 
so  that  it  prints  white,  afterwards  printing  in  clouds.  Clouds  can  be 
painted  on  the  back  of  some  negatives,  and,  by  making  their  contour 
■hide  the  blemishes,  will  in  many  cases  be  found  a  very  satisfactory  plan. 

It  often  happens  that,  owing  to  local  colour,  the  bright  part  of  a  land¬ 
scape  is  rendered  with  much  less  contrast  and  sparkle  than  it  should  be 
to  represent  the  view  correctly,  or  even  a  little  extra  brilliancy  to  that 
existing  would  be  an  artistic  improvement.  In  such  cases,  accentuating 
the  light  with  crisp  judicious  touches  of  lead  pencil  or  colour  will 
wonderfully  improve  the  subject,  increasing  the  scale  of  tone  and 
brightening  up  the  whole  production. 

A  general  increase  of  illumination  on  masses  of  subjects  can  be  obtained 
by  a  light  sketchy  stipple,  with  soft  lead  pencil,  over  the  part  that 
requires  lighting  up,  without  any,  or  very  little,  reference  to  the  details, 
so  long  as  the  stipple  agrees  in  a  measure  with  the  character  of  the 
portion  being  treated,  and  the  pencil  lines  are  not  hard.  At  first  sight  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  lines  would  appear  as  defects,  but  they  do  not 
do  so,  the  photographic  image  showing  through  and  between  them — a 
distinctly  different  effect  to  that  produced  by  rubbing  lead  over  the  part 
with  the  finger-tip,  although  the  thickness  of  the  depth  of  lead,  so  to 
say,  may  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  Of  course,  this  pencilling  must  be 
done  on  the  unvarnished  film,  which,  if  too  hard  and  glossy,  may  be  made 
into  condition  by  rubbing  a  little  finely  powdered  resin  over  the  surface 
with  a  pad  of  cotton-wool. 

We  now  come  to  a  different  kind  of  doctoring,  namely,  covering  the 
back  of  the  negative  with  either  tracing  paper  or  varnish,  coloured  or 
uncoloured,  and  its  removal  from  those  parts  that  require  more  printing 
than  the  rest.  On  the  whole,  I  give  the  preference  to  tracing  paper  for 
landscape  negatives,  and  to  varnish  for  portrait  ones,  but  the  character  of 
the  negatives  must  determine  which  to  use.  Much  depends  on  the 
tracing  paper— a  white  papier- mineral  lends  itself  best  for  this  purpose, 
for,  when  of  good  quality,  the  effect  approximates  very  nearly  to  ground 
glass ;  it  also  provides  an  excellent  surface  for  working  on  with  either 
pencil  or  colour.  I  have  found  the  best  way  to  attach  the  paper  is  with 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  clear  and  free  from  dirt ;  it  should  always  be 
well  strained  before  use.  Lay  the  paper,  cut  to  size,  on  a  clean  fiat 
surface,  and  evenly  apply  the  gum,  but  not  too  lavishly;  apply  the 
gummed  paper  to  the  back  of  the  negative,  press  it  on  smoothly,  avoiding 
air  bells,  and  let  it  dry.  When  dry,  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  round  the 
portions  from  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  paper,  then  moisten  it 
with  a  wet  sponge,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  tracing  paper  can  ba  easily 
stripped  off.  Sponge  off  the  gum  where  the  paper  laid,  and,  when  once 
again  dry,  it  will  be  ready  for  any  other  treatment  that  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Negatives  thus  prepared  must  be  printed  in  diffused  light  or  the  edges 
of  the  paper  will  cause  defects  on  the  print.  Too  dense  portions  of 
negatives  may  be  much  improved  by  the  well-known  method  of  rubbing 
down  with  a  soft  pad  moistened  with  spirit  of  wine.  When  the  reduction 
is  required  with  a  straight  clean  edge,  a  strip  of  thin  cardboard,  laid  on 
the  negative  and  held  firmly  in  place,  will  act  as  a  guide,  or  stencil  plate, 
during  the  process  of  rubbing  and  limit  the  area  of  reduction  more  neatly 
than  would  be  possible  without  such  aid.  Rubbing  down  will  sometimes 
save  a  valuable  negative  that  has  been  accidentally  exposed  to  the  light, 
by  having  the  shutter  partly  withdrawn  in  the  act  of  removing  the  dark 
.slide  from  the  camera  or  otherwise,  but  it  must  be  understood  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  proper  exposure  has  already  been  made  before  the  acci¬ 
dental  light  has  had  access  to  it.  In  developing,  the  fogged  edge  must 
be  developed  rather  longer  than  the  rest,  as,  after  drying,  the  fog  has  to  be 
rubbed  off  with  the  spirit  pad,  the  proper  image  will  be  found  intact  if 
somewhat  weaker  below  it,  and  with  a  little  pencilling  and  doctoring  as 
already  described  cm  be  made  to  print  as  well  as  the  uninjured  parts. 
In  case  of  a  collodion  negative  this  rubbing  down  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question,  and  getting  out  detail  from  the  dense  parts  by  judicious  mask¬ 
ing  is  the  business  of  the  printer. 

In  architectural  subjects  it  is  often  advisable  to  block  out  the  sky 
entirely.  In  doing  this  it  is  a  good  plan  to  carefully  paint  round  the 
building  with  Indian  ink  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  fill  up  the 
rest  of  the  sky  with  black  varnish  ;  it  is  more  easy  to  work  the  ink  than 
the  varnish  round  del  eate  tracery  and  ornamentation  w  ithout  encroaching 
on  the  subject,  varnish  is  so  apt  to  spread  in  an  operation  of  this  kind 
and  ppoil  the  outline.  Som  times  portions  of  a  building,  projecting  into 


the  sky,  pinnacles,  and  suchlike,  do  not  have  sufficient  relief ;  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  undesirable  to  block  out  the  sky  entirely,  in  this  case  the  high 
lights  on  the  pinnacles  are  strengthened  with  pencil  or  colour,  and  the  I 
sky  immediately  adjoining  slightly  shaded  with  lead  pencil,  vignetting  it 
off  into  the  rest  of  the  sky.  The  introduction  of  clouds  will  often  be 
found  a  convenient  method  of  gaining  relief  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
clouds  being  painted  on  the  back  of  the  negative. 

Sometimes  portions  of  interiors  of  buildings  are  so  badly  illuminated 
that  the  detail  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  print ;  in  such  cases  tb 
leading  lines  of  light  may  be  strengthened  by  pencilling  over  them,  and6  ! 
when  the  subject  permits,  a  slight  wash  of  colour  may  be  put  on  the' back’ 
where  a  little  additional  strength  is  required.  » 

Sometimes  in  seascapes  the  separation  of  water  and  sky  is  not 
sufficiently  defined  ;  we  improve  this  by  ruling  a  straight  line  where  the 
horizon  should  be,  and  softening  it  off  into  the  sky  with  a  little  pencil  | 
shading. 

It  frequently  happens  in  a  landscape  that  a  spray  of  foliage  comes  in 
at  the  top  or  sides  of  the  picture  without  any  apparent  connexion  with 
it ;  in  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  stop  them  out  altogether  by  colour  or 
black  varnish  according  to  their  size  ;  blurred  branches  from  movement  i 
against  the  sky  are  almost  always  better  painted  out. 

We  now  come  to  negatives  that  have  been  cracked  or  broken.  One  | 
that  is  merely  cracked,  or  even  broken,  providing  the  film  is  undamaged  i 
may  be  restored  to  its  pristine  usefulness  by  transferring  the  film  to 
another  plate.  A  very  dilute  bath  of  fluoric  acid,  a  few  drops  to  the  j 
ounce  of  water,  will  soon  cause  the  film  to  separate  with  a  little  I 
assistance,  from  its  supports,  when  another  piece  of  clean  glass  may  be 
introduced  beneath  it,  and  the  two— film  and  glass — lifted  out  together,  i 
adjusted  to  its  proper  position  on  the  plate,  and  set  up  edgewise  to  dry! 

If  the  transference  of  the  film  is  not  desired,  the  negative  may  be  laid  on  i 
another  piece  of  glass  the  same  size,  and  bound  together  by  pasting  paper  l 
round  the  edges  like  a  lantern  slide ;  prints  from  it  must  be  taken  in  i 
diffused  light,  and,  by  preference,  with  a  piece  of  white  blotting-paper  I 
laid  over  to  still  further  modify  the  light,  which  should  be  permitted  to  1 
fall  along  the  crack,  not  across  it.  If  the  negative  is  broken  into  several  : 
pieces,  a  piece  of  glass  the  size  of  the  original  negative  is  prepared  by 
coating  the  surface  with  a  little  Canada  balsam,  and  the  glass  made  I 
fairly  hot ;  the  broken  negative  is  then  adjusted,  face  upwards,  on  the  ! 
balsamed  glass,  and  the  pieces  pressed  into  close  contact,  squeegeeing  out  I 
as  much  balsam  a3  possible  ;  this  is  laid  on  a  perfectly  level  surface  and  l 
left  to  harden,  the  broken  piece  of  negative  and  its  support  are  then  i 
bound  round  the  edges  with  paper,  and  the  balsam  that  may  have  oozed 
out  between  the  pieces,  as  on  the  surface,  nicely  cleaned  off  with  a  soft 
rag  and  turpentine;  the  chipped  film  is  then  repaired  by  stippling  with 
colour,  and  printed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  cracked  negative. 

Collodion  negatives  are  subject  to  an  annoying  fault,  consisting  of  ' 
vermiculous  cracks  all  over  the  surface,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  1 
varnished  films.  The  best  remedy  is  to  rub  over  the  surface  finely  i 
powdered  black  lead  with  the  finger-tip,  which  will  fill  up  the  cracks  ; 
and  make  the  negative  again  useful.  Occasionally,  in  addition  to  the  i 
cracks,  the  film  will  leave  the  glass  and  rise  in  ridge3.  This  is  remedied 
by  pouring  some  methylated  spirit  into  a  sufficiently  large  dish,  in  which  * 
is  laid  a  small  block  or  two  in  the  spirit,  so  that  the  negatives,  placed  on  | 
them  face  upwards,  will  just  be  above  the  spirit  level.  Cover  the  whole 
closely  down  for  a  little  time,  when  the  vapour  of  the  spirit  will  soften 
the  film,  and  the  ridges  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared.  These  faults  I 
are  owing  to  the  unequal  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  varnish  and 
the  collodion.  The  usual  method  of  cleaning  a  collodion  negative  is  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  but  after  this  cleaning  the  ! 
negative  must  on  no  acoount  be  revarnished,  or  the  probability  is  the  f 
image  will  be  dissolved  partly  or  entirely,  and  the  negative  destroyed. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  recapitulated  most  of  the  ways  and  means  of  pre-  i 
paring  negatives  for  the  printer,  all  of  which  are  or  have  been  adopted 
successfully  at  one  time  or  another.  It  only  remains,  as  it  were,  to  give 
the  finishing  touch,  for  the  sake  of  neatness,  by  lining  and  blacking 
round  the  edges  of  the  negative.  Before  varnishing,  the  size  and  amount 
of  subject  should  be  decided  upon,  as  giving  the  most  artistic  appearance 
to  the  print.  With  the  aid  of  a  flat  ruler  and  sharp  knife-point,  a  line 
is  clearly  cut  in  the  negative  film  enclosing  the  subject.  Then,  after 
varnishing  (for  I  consider  all  negatives  worth  keeping  are  worth  varnish¬ 
ing,  as  I  have  before  said),  with  a  ruling  pen  and  black  varnish,  just 
outside  the  scratched  line  rule  a  black  line,  and  fill  up  the  space  between 
the  black  line  and  the  edge  with  black  varnish.  This  will  give  a  finished 
appearance  to  the  print,  and  much  facilitate  trimming  ;  it  also  affords  a 
suitable  space  for  name  or  number.  Edward  Dunmore. 

— . .  ♦  — . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BAS-RELIEFS. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  have  attempted  this  exceedingly  neat  photo¬ 
graphic  process.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  depth  of  the  relief  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  many  taking  the  trouble  it  necessarily  entails.  How¬ 
ever,  says  Mr.  P.  Rowe,  in  the  Photo- American,  notwithstanding  that, 
delicately  and  beautifully  modelled  reliefs  can  be  obtained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way,  which  are  quite  a  change  from  the  usual  print. 
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Take  a  quarter-plate  piece  of  glass  (preferably  ground)  and  flood  it 
with  the  following  mixture — 

Gelatine  .  70  grains. 

Water  . . . .  1  ounce. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  water  until  it  has  absorbed  as  much  as  possible,  and 
then  place  the  vessel  containing  it  in  water,  just  sufficiently  warm 
enough  to  melt  the  gelatine.  When  completely  dissolved,  stir  in— 


Powdered  bichromate  of  potassium  .  12  grain*. 

Ammonia  . . . .  10  drops. 


adding  it  to  the  gelatine  drop  by  drop,  the  heat  of  the  water  being 
maintained. 

After  thoroughly  mixing,  allow  to  stand  for  five  minutes,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  skim  off  the  surface  skin  and  all  air  bubbles  with  strips 
of  paper,  leaving  the  mixture  as  clear  as  possible.  Now  place  the  glass 
plate  somewhere  perfectly  level  (on  top  of  a  tumbler  does  very  well)  with 
the  ground  side  uppermost. 

Pour  the  mixture  carefully  from  vessel  slowly  on  to  the  glass  plate, 
and  flood  it  with  as  much  of  the  solution  as  you  possibly  can,  until  it 
stands  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  height.  Then  add  the  remainder, 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  whole  of  it  is  used  up.  If  the  glass  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  warmed,  it  will  considerably  facilitate  it,  spreading  more  evenly 
and  smoothly.  Be  careful  to  leave  no  bits  of  dirt  or  air  bubbles  on  the 
surface  when  coated. 

i;  Let  it  rest  for  five  or  ten  minutes  until  the  gelatine  has  set,  and  then 
; stand  it  up  on  one  corner  to  dry-— in  a  darkened  room,  of  course.  Heat 
should  not  be  used  in  drying,  as  the  gelatine  contracts  considerably, 
ichipping  off  pieces  of  the  ground-glass  surface  with  it,  and,  of  course,  is 
spoiled. 

When  dry,  place  it  in  a  printing  frame,  behind  a  negative,  just  the 
same  as  a  piece  of  paper,  and  print  in  the  sun  about  one  and  a  half 
times  as  long  as  a  silver  print,  or  until  the  details  in  the  high  lights  are 
just  visible,  which  can  be  seen  by  looking  through  the  glass  at  the 

back. 

j  When  fully  printed,  place  in  lukewarm  water  for  three  or  four  hours, 
when,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  affected  parts  will  stand  up  away 
from  the  rest ;  rinse,  and  wipe  off  all  superfluous  moisture  with  a  clean 
cotton  rag. 

With  a  soft  sable  brush  go  gently  over  the  whole  surface  with  a  drop 
of  oil. 

Mix  some  plaster  of  Paris  with  water  to  the  conistency  of  thick  cream, 
and,  placing  the  gelatine  plate  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  quarter-plate  box, 
pour  the  plaster  over  it  until  it  stands,  say,  half  an  inch  in  height. 

Before  it  has  time  to  set  gently  stroke  the  surface  of  the  plate  up 
and  down  through  the  plaster  to  remove  all  air  bubbles,  &c.  Now  let  it 
set  until  quite  hard  and  brittle,  which  will  take  a  few  hours. 

When  quite  set,  force  a  knife  blade  at  one  corner  between  the  plaster 
and  the  film,  and  with  a  little  force  separate  the  two. 

The  result  will  be  a  delicately  moulded  relief  in  plaster,  and  thi3  will 
dorm  the  basis  for  future  copies  in  gelatine,  ebonite,  plaster,  &c. 


PHOTOGRAPHIG  DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT.* 

The  fact  to  which  I  wish  especially  to  draw  attention  is  that  all  the 
members  of  Eder’s  first  group  owe  their  developing  power  to  hydroxyl 
groups  only  ;  whereas  those  in  the  second  group  contain  both  amido  and 
hydroxyl  groups.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  no  developer  containing 
amido  groups  without  an  hydroxyl  group  has  yet  been  adopted  for 
practical  purposes.  Other  compounds,  such  as  orthomethylamidophenol 
may  be  added  to  Eder’s  second  group,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  must 
attribute  to  the  amido  group  the  peculiar  property  of  developing  and 
making  visible  those  parts  of  the  image  where  the  action  of  light  has  been 
smallest,  with  practically  the  same  rapidity  as  those  parts  where  the 
action  of  light  has  been  greatest.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  this  peculiarity  is  more  marked  when  more  than  one  amido  group  is 
present.  In  any  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  property  of 
developing  in  this  way  makes  the  group  of  developers  especially  valuable 
when  dealing  with  subjects  that  have  great  extremes  of  light  and  shade, 
particularly  where  circumstances  are  such  that  only  a  minimum  exposure 
has  been  or  can  be  given. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  hard-and-fast 
line  between  the  two  groups  of  developers,  and  even  the  mode  of  action 
of  one  and  the  same  developer  Repends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
used.  ’  . 

With  the  trisubstitution  derivatives,  i.e.,  those  in  which  three 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzine  have  been  displaced  by  hydroxyl  or 
amido  groups,  or  partly  bv  one  and  partly  by  the  other,  the  same 
general  law  holds  good.  "  The  ortho  and  para  derivatives  are  de¬ 
velopers,  while  the  meta  derivatives  are  not.  As  examples  we  may 
take  the  thrde  trihydroxybenzines,  the  ortho  derivative  being  pyrogallol. 

*  Concluded  from  page  826. 
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In  these  cases  the  effects  of  substitution  in  the  hydroxyl  o-  amido 
groups  themselves  are  similar  to  those  observed  with  tne  bisubnitution 
derivatives,  making  due  allowance,  of  course,  for  the  fact  that,  where 
three  hydroxyl  groups  are  present,  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  one 
of  them  only  will  not  destroy  the  developing  power  if  the  two  that  are 
left  are  in  the  ortho  or  para  positions. 

Other  points  concerning  the  relation  between  chemical  constitution  and 
developing  power  have  received  attention,  and  notably  the  influence  of 
the  carboxyl  group,  CODH.and  the  sulphonic  group,  HSO,,  but  at  present- 
no  very  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  and  the  results  do  not  seem  to 
be  of  much  practical  importance.  Generally  speaking.it  would  seem  that 
the  introduction  of  either  of  these  groups  into  the  molecule  reduces  the 
developing  power  of  the  compound,  and  in  some  case3  destroys  it  alto 
gether.  Here  again  the  naphthalene  derivatives  show  differences  from 
the  benzine  derivatives. 

Since  the  developing  power  of  carbon  compounds  is  traceable  to  the 
presence  of  hydroxyl  and  amido  groups,  it  becomes  a  question  of  some 
interest  whether  these  groups  shov  developing  power  when  they  are  in 
one  free  state  as  hydrogen  peroxide  (dihydroxyl  HO  OHi  and  hydrazene 
(diamide  or  amidogen  H2N.NH2)  unassociated  with  the  benzine  nucleus, 
and  this  interest  extends  to  hydroxyline,  NH..OH,  which  may  be  regirded 
as  a  compound  of  both  groups. 

It  was  stated  a  few  years  ago  by  Le  Roy  that  hydrogen  peroxide  in 
strongly  alkaline  solution  will  develop  the  latent  image  on  gelatino- 
bromide  plates,  and  that  alkali  peroxides  behave  similarly.  This 
statement  I  am  able  to  confirm,  and  I  show  some  examples.  The 
developing  power  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  comparatively  feeble,  but  that 
of  alkali  peroxide  is  much  stronger,  and  it  is  not  greatly  inferior  in 
energy  to  some  of  the  organic  developers.  The  evolution  of  oxygen  that 
accompanies  the  reduction  causes  the  gelatine  to  swell  up  in  innumer 
able  small  blisters.  Hydrazine,  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  has  also 
considerable  developing  power  (examples  shown  ,  whilst  hydroxy  - 
lamine  is  still  more  efficient,  and  may,  in  fact  rank,  with  the  ordinary 
organic  developers.  The  power  of  hydroxylamine  was  recognised  in 
1884  by  Egli  and  A.  Spiller,  and  probably  the  only  cause  that  has  pre¬ 
vented  its  general  adoption  is  the  fact  that  the  nitrogen  liberated  in 
the  reaction  produces  small  bubbles  or  blisters  in  the  gelatine.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  observed  in  a  greater  degree  with  hydrazine. 

The  developing  power  of  hydrazine  and  hydroxylamine  is  found  to  exist 
also  in  derivatives  that  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  general  laws  pre¬ 
viously  stated.  That  phenylhydrazine.  C6H  HN.NH  ,  is  a  somewhat 
powerful  developer  was  recognised  so  long  ago  as  1887,  by  E.  Tacobsen. 
who  also  found  that  its  homologues  and  naphthylhydrazine  behave  in  a 
similar  way.  Phenylhydrazine  lias  the  same  composition  as  phenylene 
diamine  ;  but,  in  the  one  case,  the  nitrogen  atoms  are  in  direct  union  with 
one  another,  whilst  in  the  other  they  are  not,  but  are  associated  with  dif¬ 
ferent  carbon  atoms.  In  the  one  case  the  phenyl  group  has  been  substituted 
for  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  hydrazine  molecule  HN.NH 
whilst,  in  the  other  two.  amido  groups  have  been  substituted  for  two 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzine  molecule. 

Phenylhydroxylamine,  C,  H  .NH.OH,  and  its  homologues  also  have 
developing  power,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  relation  between  phenyl 
hydroxylamine  and  amidophenol  is  very  similar  to  that  between  phenyi- 
hydrazine  and  phenylenediamine. 

All  photographers  are  aware  that  these  various  developers  will  not  act 
by  themselves,  but  have  to  be  mixed  with  an  alkali,  or,  in  some  cases 
with  an  "alkali  sulphite  only,  in  order  to  bring  their  developing  powers 
into  play.  They  are  potential  developers  rather  than  actual  developers. 
Very  generally,  too,  when  an  alkali  sulphite  is  also  added,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Berkeley  in  1882.  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
discolouration  of  the  developer  and  the  consequent  staining  of  the  film. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  organic  developers 
as  “  alkaline  developers,”  but  the  question  at  once  arises,  What  do  we 
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mean  by  “  alkaline  ”  in  this  connexion  ?  Chemists  recognise  different 
degrees  of  alkalinity,  as  shown  by  different  indicators,  and  these  different 
degrees  have  a  different  significance.  There  is  alkalinity  or  acidity  to 
phenolphthalein,  and  there  is  alkalinity  or  acidity  to  methyl  orange, 
which  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing,  and  there  is  also  alkalinity  or 
acidity  to  the  familiar  litmus,  which  is  less  definite  in  its  significance 
than  the  other  two.  When  we  speak  of  alkaline  developers,  which  degree 
of  alkalinity  do  we  mean  ? 

Many  years  ago  Abney  showed  that  pyrogallol  will  develop  an  image 
when  simply  mixed  with  an  alkali  sulphite,  and  this  result  has  been 
confirmed,  and  it  has  further  been  shown  that  the  same  result  is  ob¬ 
tained  when  special  care  is  taken  that  the  sulphite  contains  no  alkali 
carbonate.  It  is  then  not  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein,  but  is  alkali  to 
litmus.  It  has  been  stated  that  quinol  and  catechol  do  not  develop 
when  mixed  with  a  sulphite  only,  but  I  find  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
development  does  take  place  under  these  conditions,  though  very  slowly, 
in  complete  absence  of  an  alkali  carbonate  or  hydroxide.  It  requires 
thirty  hours  at  a  temperature  of  about  50°  Fahr.  to  reach  a  moderate 
degree  of  opacity. 

Again,  pyrogallol  will  develop  an  image  completely  in  presence  of  an 
alkali  bicarbonate,  and  in  these  cases  also  the  solutions  are  alkaline  to 
litmus,  but  are  not  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein.  Development  is  naturally 
slower  than  with  the  normal  carbonate,  but  the  method  can  be  applied 
with  distinct  practical  advantages  to  plates  that  have  been  much  over¬ 
exposed,  or  that  show  a  marked  tendency  to  general  fog  if  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Further,  paramidophenol,  methylorthoamidophenol,  metol,  amidol, 
and  diamidoresorcin,  all  develop  when  mixed  With  an  alkali  sulphite  free 
from  carbonate  or  hydroxide. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  minimum  active  alkilinity,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  is  alkilinity  to  litmus.  It  must,  however,  be  understood 
that,  with  this  degree  of  alkalinity,  development  is  usually  very  slow,  too 
slow,  in  fact,  to  be  of  practical  value  except  in  special  cases.  Amidol 
(diamidophonol),  diamidoresorcinol,  triamidophenol,  and  probably  other 
derivatives  that  contain  at  least  two  amido  groups  with  a  hydroxyl  group 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  since  they  give  a  workable  rate  of 
development  when  mixed  with  normal  sodium  sulphite  alone. 

As  a  rule,  however,  a  normal  alkali  carbonate,  or  an  alkali  h.ydroxate, 
must  be  added ;  that  is  to  say,  the  liquid  must  be  made  alkaline  to 
phenolphthalein,  and,  with  the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  this  degree  of 
alkalinity  must  be  regarded  as  the  working  alkalinity. 

In  most  cases  sodium  carbonate  or  potassium  carbonate  is  the  alkali 
used  ;  sodium  and  potassium. hydroxide  have  to  be  employed  with  great 
care,  and  ammonia  gives  satisfactory  results  only  with  pyrogallol,  and 
that  only  with  comparatively  few  of  the  various  brands  of  gelatine 
bromide  plates  at  present  on  the  market.  The  great  drawback  to  the 
use  of  alkali  hydroxides  (caustic  alkalies)  is  that,  unless  the  proportion  is 
kept  very  low,  the  developer  becomes  tco  energetic,  and  produces  general 
fog,  or,  in  other  words,  reduces  silver  bromide  that  has  not  been  exposed 
to  light,  instead  of  attacking  only  that  which  has  been  exposed. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  almost  entirely  without 
exact  information  as  to  the  relative  effects  of  sodium  and  potassium 
carbonate.  It  is  generally  believed  that  potassium  carbonate  is  the  more 
energetic  of  the  two,  and  this  is  probably  the  case  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  really  careful  comparison  has  ever  been  made.  It  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  loose  kind  of  experimenting  from  which  exact 
photography  suffers  so  much  if  I  point  out  that,  in  a  number  of  such 
comparisons  as  have  been  made,  a  given  weight  of  anhydrous  potassium 
carbonate  has  been  compared  with  the  same  weight  of  soda  crystals,  that 
is,  hydrated  sodium  carbonate,  containing  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  their 
weight  of  water.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that,  when  compared 
in  this  way,  potassium  carbonate  was  found  to  be  more  energetic  than 
sodium  carbonate. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  solutions  must  be 
at  least  alkaline  to  litmus  in  order  to  obtain  developing  power.  In  this 
respect  also  naphthalene  derivatives  seem  to  provide  exceptions.  Eiko¬ 
nogen,  when  dissolved  in  water,  yields  a  solution  that  is  decidedly  acid 
to  litmus,  and  I  find  that  sueh  a  solution  will  develop  an  image  on  an  ex¬ 
posed  plate,  although  the  action  is  very  slow,  even  when  the  plate  has 
received  many  times  the  normal  exposure,  a  period  of  about  forty-eight 
hours  being  required  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  opaque  image  with  a  two 
per  cent,  solution  of  eikonogen.  Given  sufficient  time,  however,  enough 
and  more  than  enough  opacity  can  be  obtained,  and  I  think  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  way  is  worthy  the  attention  of  any  one  who  has  to  develop 
plates  that  in  ordinary  phraseology  are  known  to  be  “  hopelessly  over¬ 
exposed."  It  was  recognised  some  years  ago  that  eikonogen  will  develop 
very  fairly  well  with  no  addition  except  sodium  sulphite,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  previous  definite  evidence  that  it  will  develop  in  a 
solution  acid  to  litmus.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  eikonogen  is 
in  this  respect  unique  amongst  all  the  ordinary  developers.  Amidol  and 
diamidoresorcinol  do  not  develop  in  solutions  acid  to  litmus,  even  when 
allowed  to  act  for  so  long  as  seventy-six  hours  on  plates  that  had  much 
more  than  a  normal  exposure,  though  the  addition  of  some  sodium 
sulphite  at  the  end  of  this  time  sets  the  developing  action  going  at  once. 
Probably  other  naphthalene  derivatives  analogous  to  eikonogen  will  be¬ 
have  in  the  same  way  as  it  does. 


Phenylhydrazine  is  also  an  exception  in  that  it  will  develop  with  some 
energy  in  a  solution  that  is  neutral  to  litmus,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  developing  action  when  the  solution  was  acid  to  litmus. 
Hydrazine  and  hydxoxylamine  also  will  not  develop  if  the  solutions  are 
acid  to  litmus. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  action  of  sodium  sulphite,  it  is  obvious 
that,  as  all  the  ordinary  developers  will  act  in  presence  of  the  sulphite 
alone,  this  substance  not  only  keeps  the  liquid  from  becoming  dis¬ 
coloured,  but  also  has  a  weak  accelerating  action  of  its  own.  Since, 
however,  the  rate  of  development  in  presence  of  an  alkali  sulphite  is  very 
much  lower  than  when  an  alkali  is  added,  it  follows  that,  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  as  usually  carried  out,  the  accelerating  effect  of  the  sulphite  is  a 
practically  negligeable  quantity.  At  the  same  time  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  sodium  sulphite,  in  moderately  concentrated  solutions, 
has  a  distinct  solvent  action  on  silver  bromide,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
this  action  may  play  some  part  in  the  process.  At  present,  however, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  this  is  the  case. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  alkalieB,  and 
notably  of  caustic  alkalies,  MM.  Lumiere  have  proposed  the  use  of 
tribasic  sodium  phosphate,  Na3?04,  a  salt  which  is  fairly  stable.  When 
dissolved  in  water,  it  splits  up  into  the  ordinary  sodium  phosphate  (di¬ 
sodium  hydrogen  phosphate)  and  caustic  soda,  to  an  extent  depending  on 
the  degree  of  dilution.  Its  effect  is  consequently  the  same  as  that  of 
caustic  soda,  but  the  variations  in  the  proportion  of  caustic  soda  present, 
that  result  merely  from  different  degrees  of  dilution,  introduce  compli¬ 
cations  that  are  not  without  influence  on  the  result. 

Another  novel  and  very  interesting  method  of  providing  the  necessary 
alkali  has  been  devised  by  MM.  Lumiere.  It  is  based  on  the  well-known 
fact  that  aldehydes  and  acetones  unite  with  acid  sodium  sulphite  to  form 
crystalline  compounds.  If  to  a  solution  of  normal  sodium  sulphite,  con¬ 
taining  pyrogallol  or  quinol,  a  small  quantity  of  formaldehyde,  or  ordinary 
aldehyde,  or  acetone,  is  added,  interaction  seems  to  take  place  with  forma¬ 
tion  of  aldehyde  sodium  bisulphite  or  acetone  sodium  bisulphite  and  the 
sodium  salt  of  the  pyrogallol  or  quinol.  The  change  may  be  represented 
in  this  way  :  — 

CgH4(OH),,  +  2Na,S03  +  2C;!HyO.  = 

(Acetone) 

CtiH4(ONa)o  +  2NaHSO.J.  C3H60. 

At  any  rate,  the  addition  of  the  acetone  or  aldehyde  confers  on  the 
solution  powerful  developing  properties,  the  rate  of  action  depending  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  proportion  of  aldehyde  or  acetone  added. 

The  most  satisfactory  results  for  general  purposes  seem  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  pyrogallol  and  acetone.  A  solution  is  prepared  containing 

Pyrogallol .  1  part, 

Sodium  sulphite  .  5  parts, 

Water .  100  „ 

and  to  this  acetone  is  added  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  parts 
The  developer  works  regularly  but  fairly  rapidly.  The  method  has  some 
distinct  advantages,  and  seems  likely  to  become  of  considerable  practical 
importance.  Some  examples  are  shown  on  the  screen.  Quinol  and 
sodium  sulphite,  and  formaldehyde  are  said  to  yield  a  developer  very 
useful  where  negatives  with  strong  contrasts  are  desired,  and  paramido¬ 
phenol  also  develops  in  presence  of  sulphites  when  an  aldehyde  or  acetone 
is  added. 

The  only  other  substance  commonly  added  to  developers  is  a  soluble 
alkali  bromide,  the  action  of  which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
particular  developer.  It  generally  lowers  the  rate  of  development,  but, 
within  certain  limits  as  to.  the  proportion  added,  its  only  other  effect  on 
the  final  result  when  development  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  its  limits  is, 
according  to  my  experience,  to  reduce  to  prevent  general  fog.  When 
development  is  not  pushed  to  its  limit,  the  bromide,  if  in  sufficient 
quantity,  has  a  material  influence  on  the  character  of  the  negative,  as 
photographers  have  long  believed,  and  as  the  later  experiments  of 
Hurter  &  Driffield  seem  clearly  to  prove.  Broadly  speaking,  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  if  the  plate  were  somewhat  slower,  or  had  received  a 
shorter  exposure,  but  the  matter  requires  further  investigation. 

Concerning  the  chemical  changes  that  go  on  during  development,  I 
propose  to  say  very  little,  and,  indeed,  there  is  very  little  definitely  to 
say.  It  is  recognised  in  a  general  way  that  a  developer  is  a  reducing 
agent,  and  that  the  operation  of  development  is  a  process  of  reduction. 
It  is  important  not  to  forget  that,  in  its  ideal  form  at  any  rate,  it  is  a 
process  of  selective  reduction,  and  the  ideal  developer  is  one  that  will  not 
reduce  silver  gelatino-bromide  that  has  not  previously  been  exposed  to 
light.  In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  real  is  often  very  different 
from  the  ideal,  but  the  ideal  is  not  unattainable  even  under  ordinary 
working  conditions,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  high  sensitiveness,  the  silver  bromide  in  many  gelatino-bromide 
plates  is  brought  into  such  a  highly  unstable  condition  that  it  is 
attacked  by  the  developer  even  without  any  preliminary  action  of  light. 

It  is  also  recognised  that  the  developer  undergoes  oxidation,  but  no 
definite  oxidation  products  have  yet  been  satisfactorily  isolated.  The 
matter  is  especially  difficult  to  investigate,  because  only  a  small  part  of 
the  change  in  the  developer  is  due  to  its  action  on  the  photographic 
plate,  the  greater  part  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  developer. 
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Three  chief  hypotheses  have  been  propounded  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  change  in  the  silver  bromide.  There  is  the  view  expounded  by  Abney 
that  the  undeveloped  image  consists  of  a  minute  quantity  of  silver  sub¬ 
bromide,  which  is  reduced  by  the  developer  to  metallic  silver.  The 
silver  thus  liberated  unites  with  the  silver  bromide  that  is  in  contact 
with  it  to  form  more  sub-bromide,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  reduced,  yield¬ 
ing  still  more  silver,  and  this,  in  the  same  way,  forms  more  sub-bromide, 
which  is  again  reduced,  and  so  on.  Secondly,  there  is  the  view  that  the 
reduction  of  the  silver  bromide  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  process  of 
electrolysis  initiated  by  the  minute  quantity  of  silver  that  results  from  the 
action  of  the  developer  on  the  material  forming  the  latent  image. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  view  of  Hurter  &  Driffield  that  every  particle  of  silver 
forming  the  developed  image  is  represented  in  the  undeveloped  or  latent 
image  by  a  corresponding  particle  of  silver  bromide  that  has  been  affected 
by  light,  and  has  thereby  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  such  unstable 
equilibrium  that  it  is  reduced  by  the  developer;  they  accept  neither  the 
sub-bromide  hypothesis  nor  the  hypothesis  of  electrolytic  action. 

In  considering  the  question,  I  think  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  chemistry  of  development  is  a  chemistry  of  dilute  solutions. 
An  ordinary  developer  on  an  average  contains  5  parts  of  the  developing 
agent  in  1000  parts  of  solution,  or  a  gramme  molecule  in  22  litres.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  develop  a  normally  exposed  plate  in  a  solution 
containing  only  1  part  of  pyrogallol  in  10,000  parts  of  solution,  i.e.,  a 
gramme  molecule  in  1260  litres,  or  a  degree  of  dilution  far  beyond  that 
which  obtains  in  ordinary  chemical  operations.  The  first  example  ex¬ 
hibited  was  developed  for  two  hours  in  a  solution  containing  1  part  of 
pyrogallol  in  5000.  The  second  was  developed  for  100  minutes  in  a 
solution  containing  1  part  of  pyrogallol  in  10,000.  In  explaining  these 
phenomena  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  special  pro¬ 
perties  of  very  dilute  solutions. 

The  main  reaction,  whatever  its  mechanism,  is,  of  course,  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  bromine  from  silver,  the  metal  remaining  to  form  the  image, 
whilst  the  bromine  dissolves  in  the  form  of  an  alkali  bromide.  At  the 
same  time  the  developer  is  oxidised,  apparently  at  the  expense  of  the 
water  that  is  present.  The  reaction  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  one  that 
can  properly  be  represented  by  an  ordinary  equation  ;  many  attractions 
are  at  work  tending  to  keep  the  system  in  its  original  configuration, 
whilst  many  counter  attractions  are  tending  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
configuration,  that  is,  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  with  the  production 
of  new  substances.  Under  proper  conditions  the  occurrence  of  any 
change  at  all  is  dependent  on  the  initial  change  produced  by  the  action 
of  light.  When  a  change  does  take  place,  the  reaction  is  not  a  reversible 
one,  but,  nevertheless,  the  relative  masses  of  the  reacting  substances  have 
a  distinct  influence.  The  change  is  accelerated  within  certain  limits  by 
an  increase  in  the  relative  masses  of  the  reducing  agent  and  the  alkali ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  retarded  by  an  increase  in  the  mass  of 
alkali  bromide,  which  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  reaction.  In  some 
cases  also  it  seems  to  be  retarded  by  the  product  of  the  alteration  of  the 
developing  agent.  The  whole  question  has  been  the  object  of  much 
speculation,  and  a  little  experiment,  but  many  of  the  problems  that  it 
includes  have  still  to  be  solved.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


Discussion. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  said  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  men¬ 
tioned  was  the  developing  power  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  Most  present 
would  be  aware  probably  of  the  interesting  experiments  recently  made 
by  Dr.  Russell  on  so-called  photography  in  the  dark.  He  understood  him 
to  say  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  that  he  was 
tending  to  the  opinion  that  all  these  curious  actions  could  be  traced  to 
the  elimination  or  production  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  that  the  substances 
which  acted  on  the  photographic  plate  in  the  dark  were  those  which  gave 
off  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood  said  this  subject  required  for  its  discussion 
much  greater  knowledge  of  organic  chemistry  than  most  people  possessed, 
and  he  rather  regretted  that  the  paper  had  been  fixed  for  that  evening, 
when  many  chemists  who  might  otherwise  have  been  present  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves  elsewhere  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  average  photographer  would  probably  look  at  the  paper  in  three 
different  ways.  First  of  all,  he  would  be  struck  by  the  clear  and  brilliant 
way  in  which  Mr.  Bothamley  had  treated  a  subject  of  great  difficulty  and 
complexity ;  next  he  would  be  led  to  hope  these  researches  would  throw 
some  light  on  the  very  abstruse  phenomena  of  photographic  development ; 
and,  lastly,  he  might  be  tempted  to  despair  on  findinghow  little  was  really 
•known  of  these  phenomena,  and  how  empirical  was  the  knowledge 
which  had  been  gained.  Seeing  that  three  or  four  theories  had  been  put 
forward  as  to  the  nature  of  development  itself,  how  could  they  expect 
to  know  the  action  of  the  various  substances  which  were  used  as  de¬ 
velopers  ?  The  practical  question  which  would  occur  to  many  of  them 
would  be,  What  was  the  good  of  having  so  many  developers,  and  were 
any  of  them  any  better  than  their  old  friend  pyrogallol  ?  The  practical 
man  would  say  that  the  results  produced  by  these  newer  agents  were  not 
very  different  from  those  produced  by  the  older  ones,  and  that,  although 
metol,  for  instance,  might  give  you  the  power  of  bringing  out  more  easily 
an  image  which  had  been  very  slightly  exposed,  the  actual  benefit  derived 
from  the  additions  to  -the  list  was  not  very  great.  There  was,  of  course,  j 


a  great  advantage  in  having,  for  certain  purposes,  developers  which  did 
not  stain.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bothamley  could  tell  them  why  pyrogallol 
stained  the  plate  or  paper  more  than  metol  or  hydroquinone,  or  some  of 
the  other  substances  ?  Whether  the  more  rapid  oxidation  of  the  pyro 
produced  a  dye  which  stained  any  material  to  which  it  came  in  contact, 
he,  for  one,  would  like  to  know.  He  hoped  some  practical  photographers 
would  give  their  opinion  as  to  benefit  derived  by  having  so  many  different 
materials  placed  at  their  command,  but  he  fancied  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  work  was  still  done  with  pyrogallol,  and  that  those  newer  developers 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  used  by  amateurs  and  experimentalists. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  said  he  had  used  acetone  pyro  for  the  last  six  months, 
and  found  that  it  would  do  all  that  alkaline  pyro  would  do,  and  a  great 
deal  more.  It  had  rather  a  tendency  to  soften  the  film,  which  he  did 
not  like,  but  it  had  the  great  advantage  that  it  did  not  stain  the  hands, 
which  made  it  very  suitable  for  ladies.  He  had  also  used  glycin,  which 
was  superior  to  anything  he  knew  of  from  the  point  of  view  of  gradation. 
Some  time  ago  he  had  to  photograph  the  memorial  plate  to  a  Lord  High 
Admiral  (Lord  Howard  of  Effingham)  in  the  church  at  Reigate,  the  colour 
of  the  plate  being  that  of  burnt  Bienna,  and  the  letters  black,  and  he 
thought  it  was  almost  a  hopeless  case,  but,  to  his  surprise,  all  the  letters 
came  out  like  an  engraving.  Amidol  was  another  developer  which  he 
had  found  useful.  Many  people  thought  glyciu  was  only  suitable  for  line 
work,  but  he  found  it  gave  the  most  delicate  details  possible.  With 
regard  to  Dr.  Russell’s  experiments  with  metals,  he  might  say  that  he 
worked  on  that  subject  at  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties  and  beginning  of 
the  seventies,  and  he  thought  Dr.  Russell  would  find  that  the  effect  de¬ 
pended  on  the  distances  at  which  the  elements  were  placed  in  front  of 
the  plate ;  there  was  a  sort  of  photosphere  produced  which  caused  the 
action,  which  did  not  take  place  when  there  was  actual  contact.  With 
zinc  the  distance  might  be  £  inch,  and  with  iron  4  inch,  but  with  each 
metal  there  was  one  plane  in  which  the  action  was  most  marked. 

Mr.  Krohn  asked  whether  precautions  had  been  takeD,  in  the  case  of 
the  acetone  experiment,  to  see  that  the  sulphite  was  pure  and  contained 
no  carbonate.  A  friend  of  his  some  time  ago  experimented  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  though  he  was  not  able  to  conclude  his  researches.  As  far  a3  he 
remembered,  he  tried  both  acetone  and  formalin,  and  in  both  cases  ob¬ 
tained  development,  but,  on  neutralising  or  adding  sulphurous  acid  to 
the  sulphite,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of  carbonate,  the  action  was 
reduced,  if  not  altogether  stopped.  Thi3  was  a  point  frequently  ignored, 
but  commercial  sulphite  sometimes  contained  as  much  as  twenty-five  fer 
cent,  of  carbonate. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  not  follow  the  chemistry  of  the  paper  in 
detail,  but  Mr.  Bothamley  had  done  a  great  service  to  photographers  in 
preparing  it,  and  it  would  afford  a  valuable  basis  for  further  research. 
He  had  tried  most  of  these  developers  in  a  more  or  less  experimental  way, 
but  could  not  say  much  about  them  ;  after  all,  he  thought  the  old  friend 
pyro  was  the  real  stand-by  of  the  photographer,  though  a  good  word 
might  also  be  said  for  ferrous  oxalate.  This  had  one  advantage  over 
organic  developers,  that  you  knew  exactly  what  you  were  working  with  ; 
the  others,  especially  in  tropical  climates,  were  liable  to  decompose.  In 
India  the  great  difficulty  was  to  keep  things  fresh;  sometimes  the  pjro 
looked  nice  and  white,  but  when  put  into  water  it  gave  a  dark  brown  or 
almost  black  solution.  Eikonogen,  which  he  had  also  used,  sometimes 
appeared  as  a  brilliant  purple-blue  powder.  Ferrous  oxalate  for  a  long 
time  was  the  favourite  on  the  Continent,  and  was  largely  used  there,  bat 
was  not  much  used  in  England.  Glycin  was  valuable  when  you  knew 
how  to  use  it.  and  he  liked  it  very  well  for  certain  purposes,  though  it 
was  said  to  be  slow.  With  regard  to  guaiacol.  it  showed  how  easy  it  was 
to  mistake  the  action  of  an  impurity  for  that  of  the  substance  w.ta  which 
it  was  mixed.  When  he  was  working  with  guaiacol  it  was  not  so  com¬ 
monly  used  as  now  for  medical  purposes,  and  was  not  so  pure.  Lurnii-re 
showed  that  pare  guaiacol  had  no  developing  power,  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  developing  action  was  due  to  minute  traces  of  pyrocatechin, 
which,  he  had  found  by  experiment,  had  considerable  developing  power, 
even  when  reduced  to  -50^  gr.,  and  one  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  Carbolic  acid  or  phenol  was  another  case  in  point.  The  pure 
phenol  was  not  a  developer,  but  samples  of  carbolic  acid,  that  had  been 
kept  for  some  lime  and  turned  red,  had  considerable  developing  power. 
Cresol,  paracresol,  and  phlorol  had  also  some  power  of  development. 
Hydroxylamine  hydrochlorate  was  also  an  exceedingly  valuable  developer 
if  you  could  use  it.  but  the  difficulty  was  to  prevent  the  little  bubbles  and 
blisters ;  this  defect  had  prevented  its  use.  He  had  lately  used  pyro 
acetone,  which  gave  good  density  and  tone  and  freedom  from  stains,  bat 
he  found  it  had  a  tendency  to  frill  and  reticulate,  at  any  rate  in  the 
summer.  One  of  the  nicest  developers  was  paramidophenol  hydro- 
chlorate;  it  was  something  like  rodinal,  but  he  preferred  the  salt  itself, 
It  was  very  good  for  office  use.  because  you  could  put  your  plate  in.  go 
away  and  attend  to  visitors,  and  come  back  and  find  the  plate  all  ready. 
It  had  also  great  keeping  powers,  and  was  always  ready  for  use.  Eikono¬ 
gen  was  also  useful  for  ordinary  work  and  in  making  reversals.  He 
thought  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  a  large  choice  of  developers,  because 
one  would  serve  best  for  one  purpose  and  another  for  another,  bat  it  re¬ 
quired  experience  and  skill  in  making  a  selection.  Metol  had  become 
Dopular  because  it  was  a  snap-shot  developer,  which  could  be  us: I  after 
very  short  exposures  or  in  places  where  the  light  was  weak. 
r  Mr.  Bothamley,  in  reply,  said  aa  far  as  be  could  form  au  opinion,  Dr. 
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Russell  had  practically  proved  that  the  pseudo -photographic  effects  he 
had  noticed  were  due  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  very  small 
quantities  on  the  plate.  It  was  well  known  to  be  formed  in  almost  all 
cases  where  a  metal,  or  anything  else — -varnish,  for  instance — was  oxidised 
in  the  presence  of  air.  He  had  himself  repeated  some  of  Dr.  Russell’s 
results,  and  found  that  very  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  peroxide  would 
produce  very  dense  latent  images,  that  is  to  sav,  latent  images  which, 
when  developed,  showed  considerable  opacity.  It  had  also  been  shown 
long  ago  by  Captain  Abney  that  hydrogen  peroxide,  in  solution,  would 
destroy  the  latent  image  if  it  were  allowed  to  act  on  the  photographic 
plate.  In  a  paper  read  at  the  British  Association  he  (Mr.  Bothamley) 
had  shown ,  not  only  that  hydrogen  peroxide  vapour,  if  allowed  to  go  on 
acting,  would  in  time  destroy  the  image  that  it  had  first  produced,  but 
that  turpentine  and  one  or  two  other  substances  would  do  the  same  thing. 
Hydrogen  peroxide  would  produce  a  latent  image,  destroy  it,  and  develop 
it,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  acted.  Years  ago  it  was 
shown  by  Brodie  that  hydrogen  peroxide  would  act  sometimes  as  a  re¬ 
ducer  and  sometimes  as  an  oxidiser,  and  in  one  and  the  same  liquid  it 
would  be  reducing  and  oxidising  at  the  same  time.  With  regard  to  the 
practical  result  of  researches  of  this  kind,  he  thought  they  were  distinctly 
useful,  mainly  because  they  showed  in  what  direction  to  look  for  new 
developers.  Metol,  which  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  outcome  of  this 
work,  was  a  distinct  gain,  as  it  was  very  useful  for  special  classes  of  work 
— difficult  interiors,  and  the  like.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  have  sub¬ 
stances  which  did  not  stain,  such  as  metol,  paramidophenol,  and  others. 
They  gave  images  on  a  gelatine  bromide  plate  which  had  always  practically 
the  same  colour,  which  was  not  the  case  with  pyrogallol;  there  the  colour 
was  more  or  less  brown,  but  it  varied  a  great  deal.  With  metol  and 
other  substances  the  colour  of  the  image  was  almost  always  the  same,  it  was 
only  the  degree  of  opacity  which  varied.  Why  some  developers  produced 
stains  and  others  did  not  was  a  difficult  question.  Why  one  dye  would 
dye  wool  and  another  cotton,  and  why  some  would  dye  gelatine  and  others 
would  not,  were  questions  which  he  doubted  if  any  chemist  could  answer 
at  present.  Some  years  ago,  when  making  experiments  in  ortho- 
chromatic  photography,  he  observed  frequently  that  some  of  the  eosine 
dyes  would  readily  stain  gelatine  a  deep  colour,  and  certain  others  would 
not — rhodamine,  for  example.  There  was  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
new  developers,  like  metol,  were  not  acted  on  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  pyro  and  some  others.  A  solution  of 
metol  or  of  catechol,  with  a  very  little  sulphite  in  it,  might  be  left  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time  without  showing  any  marked  colour. 
Amidol,  though  it  produced  a  deep  colouring  matter  by  the  action  of  the 
air,  did  not  apparently  stain  gelatine,  nor  did  it  stain  the  fingers.  Ortol, 
which  he  used  largely  for  lantern  slides  and  bromide  prints,  was  also  re¬ 
markable  for  its  freedom  from  stains.  Probably  the  great  majority  of 
negatives  were  still  developed  with  pyrogallol.  When  Dr.  Paul  Liesegang 
was  last  in  England,  he  told  him  that  he  believed  in  Germany  they  had 
gone  back  to  pyrogallic  acid  for  all  practical  purposes,  except  in  those 
cases  where  they  still  used  ferrous  oxalate.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
metol,  ortol,  amidol,  and  paramidophenol  were  all  distinct  practical  gains, 
and  glycin  also  was  very  useful.  With  regard  to  the  acetone  experiments, 
the  sulphite  contained  no  carbonate.  Although  the  solution  was  not 
alkaline  to  phenolthalein,  to  make  quite  sure  he  added  a  small  quantity 
of  metabisulphite  of  potassium,  a  strongly  acid  salt,  and  still  the  develop¬ 
ment  went  on  very  rapidly,  even  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetone.  It 
was  a  new  thing,  and  wanted  working  out,  but  he  thought  under  proper 
conditions  it  might  be  very  useful.  It  was  much  more  convenient  to 
have  a  small  bottle  of  acetone  than  a  big  bottle  of  soda  solution,  and  you 
escaped  all  the  unpleasantness  of  using  a  caustic  alkali.  There  was  no 
difficulty  now  in  obtaining,  at  a  moderate  price,  under  Is.  per  pound, 
sodium  sulphite,  which  contained  only  a  small  trace  of  carbonate.  Of 
course,  you  must  be  careful  where  you  obtain  it,  because  he  knew  that 
some  of  the  so-called  commercial  sulphites  were  the  greatest  rubbish. 
He  thought  it  probable  that  the  guaiacol  used  by  the  Chairman  was  a 
vegetable  product,  because  at  that  time  synthetic  guaiacol  was  not  readily 
obtainable  ;  it  wa3  probably  far  purer  than  the  natural  product. 

Mr.  Howard  asked  why  metol  acted  on  the  fingers,  and  if  anything 
could  be  done  to  prevent  it? 

Mr.  Bothamley  said  he  believed  it  was  a  question  of  idiosyncrasy. 
He  had  found  no  ill  effects  himself  from  using  it,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  knew  that  some  few  people  did  experience  serious  skin  trouble 
from  it. 

- + - 

ERRORS  TO  BE  CORRECTED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 

In  the  course  of  a  recently  published  paper  on  this  subject,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Nelson,  President  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  points  out  that  the 
first  and  principal  error  to  be  met  with  in  all  dioptric  lenses,  photo¬ 
graphic  or  otherwise,  is  that  of  chromatism;  this  need  not  be  enlarged 
upon,  as  all  microscopists  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  its  method  of 
correction,  by  combining  a  high-power  positive  lens,  having  low  dis¬ 
persion  with  a  low-power  negative  lens  having  high  dispersion,  the 
power  of  the  combination  being  the  difference  between  the  powers  of  its 
components. 

The  second  error  may,  like  the  first,  and  for  the  same  reason,  be  dis¬ 
missed  in  a  word  or  two.  It  is,  of  course,  the  spherical  aberration  of  the 


direct  pencil,  which  in  this  instance  we  will  restrict  to  axial  parallel  rays. 
This  error  i3  due  to  the  spherical  form  of  lenses  causing  axial  parallel 
rays,  passing  through  a  part  of  a  lens  remote  from  the  axis,  to  have  a 
different  focus  from  those  passing  through  the  axial  portion  of  the  lens. 
In  some  lenses  the  aberration  is  negative,  which  means  that  the 
marginal  rays  have  a  shorter  focus  than  the  central ;  in  other  lenses  it  is 
positive,  or  the  axial  rays  have  a  shorter  focus  than  the  marginal. 
Spherical  errors  are  corrected  by  combining  lenses  which  have  equal 
amounts  of  positive  and  negative  aberration. 

The  third  error  is  curvature  of  image ;  this  means  that  a  real  image 
formed  by  a  lens  having  a  positive  focus  is  curved,  presenting  its  concave 
aspect  to  the  lens,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  is  (approximately)  equal 
to  the  focal  length  multiplied  by  the  refractive  index.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  we  take  the  refractive  index  as  1*5,  the  diameter  of  the 
curvature  of  the  image  may  be  estimated  at  three  times  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  which  formed  it;  so  the  image  from  a  6-inch  focus  lens  would 
have  a  diameter  of  curvature  of  19  inches,  or  a  radius  of  curvature 
of  9  inches. 

This  error  is,  as  far  as  possible,  corrected  by  reducing  the  aperture 
and  by  giving  to  the  lens  a  suitable  form.  Thus,  in  a  single  landscape 
lens,  an  inverted  meniscus  is  used.  It  generally  turns  out,  however,  that 
when  an  advantage  is  gained  in  one  direction  something  is  lost  in 
another.  In  this  instance  spherical  aberration  is  introduced  by  thi3 
form  of  lens,  so  the  correction  of  the  third  error  is  accomplished  by 
introducing  the  second.  In  a  lens  which  has  a  flat  field  a  want  of  sharp¬ 
ness  may  be  noticed  in  images  formed  by  even  direct  axial  pencils. 

The  fourth  error  is  distortion  ;  this,  which  is  commonly  called  pin¬ 
cushion  and  barrel  distortion,  is  caused  by  the  too  great  refraction  of 
oblique  centrical  pencils.  It  is  corrected  by  opposing  two  lenses  of 
symmetrical  form  to  one  another.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
these  lenses  may  be,  and  often  are,  asymmetrical  both  as  to  their  foci 
and  as  to  chromatic  correction  ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  they  should 
be  symmetrical  in  their  outward  form,  or  nearly  so. 

The  fifth,  the  astigmatic  error — one  most  difficult  to  correct — is  caused 
by  the  focal  lines  of  oblique  and  eccentrical  pencils.  The  mathematical 
analysis  of  this  subject  is  both  complicated  and  prolix.  The  corrections 
are  obtained  by  combining  glasses  possessing  relatively  high  dispersion 
and  low  refraction  with  those  of  low  dispersion  and  high  refraction. 
This  is  now  rendered  possible,  owing  to  the  production  by  the  Jena 
firm  of  glasses  having  their  ratios  of  refraction  to  dispersion  different 
from  any  hitherto  made. 

To  very  briefly  explain  astigmatism :  When  a  small  oblique  pencil  is 
refracted  by  a  lens,  the  rays  are  not  brought  to  a  focal  point,  but  to  a 
line,  and  afterwards  to  another  line  ;  these  lines  are  called  the  primary 
and  secondary  focal  lines.  When  a  lens  has  negative  aberration,  that  is, 
when  the  lens  brings  aberrated  rays  to  a  focal  point  situated  between  the 
lens  and  its  geometrfcal  focus,  then  the  primary  focal  line  lies  between 
the  lens  and  the  secondary  focal  line ;  but  whem  the  lens  has  positive 
aberration,  that  is,  brings  aberrated  rays  to  a  focal  point  beyond  its 
geometrical  focus,  then  the  secondary  focal  line  lies  between  the  lens  and 
the  primary  focal  line.  In  general,  the  circle  of  least  confusion  lies 
half  way  between  the  focal  lines. 

Now,  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  lens  and  the  axis  of  the 
principal  oblique  incident  pencil,  is  called  the  primary  plane,  and  the 
primary  focal  line  is  always  perpendicular  to  this  plane ;  but  the 
secondary  focal  line  lies  in  it ;  therefore  the  focal  lines  are  at  right  angles 
to]  one]  another.  If,  now,  points  are  imaged  by  lines,  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  how  the  image  of  a  lined  object  in  a  certain  direction  would  be 
blotted  out.  By  means  of  a  hole  in  a  card,  a  small  oblique  beam  of 
sunlight  may  be  passed  eccentrically  through  a  hand  magnifying  glass, 
and  the  focal  lines  be  conveniently  studied  by  receiving  their  images  on  a 
piece  of  paper. 

These  focal  lines  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  spherical 
aberration,  as  some  have  supposed,  for  they  can  be  originated  by  pencils 
falling  obliquely  on  a  plane  refracting  surface.  It  is  here  that  we  meet 
one  of  the  differences  between  reflection  and  refraction  ;  a  plane  re¬ 
fracting  surface  has  a  diacaustic,  but  a  plane  reflecting  surface  has  no 
catacaustic. 

The  sixth  and  last  error  is  a  smaller  one,  viz. ,  the  chromatic  error  of 
the  secondary  spectrum.  This  is  due  to  irrationality  in  the  dispersion 
of  the  media  of  which  a  compound  achromatic  lens  is  composed. 

This  error  is  removed  in  two  ways,  viz  ,  (a)  by  the  manufacture  of 
glasses  having  proportional  dispersions ;  and  (b)  by  combining  three 
different  media  instead  of  two  ;  in  other  words,  by  making  an  achromatic 
triplet  of  three  different  media,  instead  of  a  doublet  of  two  different 
media.  Of  these  two  methods  the  first  is  the  better,  and  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  this  direction  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

To  sum  up,  we  find  that  there  are  no  less  than  six  errors  to  be 
corrected  in  the  photographic  lens,  viz.: — 

1.  Chromatic  aberration,  primary  spectrum. 

2.  Spherical  aberration  of  direct  pencil. 

3.  Curvature  of  field. 

4.  Spherical  aberration  of  oblique  pencil. 

5.  Astigmatism  arising  from  focal  lines  of  oblique  pencils  (caustics)*- 

6.  Chromatic  aberration,  secondary  spectrum. 
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By  these  considerations  the  following  question  is  suggested,  viz.,  What 
is  meant  by  the  term  aplanatism? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  formerly  it  was  applied  to  a  single  lens 
which  had  only  been  corrected  spherically  for  a  direct  pencil,  e.g.,  the 
aplanatic  meniscus.  Subsequently  it  implied  the  correction  of  the 
spherical  aberration  for  parallel  axial  rays,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
correction  of  the  chromatic  aberration  of  these  rays  for  the  primary 
spectrum.  Now,  however,  the  term  has  been  used  more  loosely,  and  it 
.is  often  applied  to  a  combination  in  which  spherical  aberration  for  axial 
parallel  rays  has  been  intentionally  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
.flattening  the  field. 

- + - 
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BUTLER’S  SINGLE,  OR  STEREOSCOPIC,  COLOUR  CAMERA. 

This  is  a  single  or  stereoscopic  colour  camera  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
either  one,  two,  or  three  separate  negatives,  and  in  either  of  the  latter 
cases  taking  them  simultaneously  and  at  one  exposure  by  means  of  the 
same  lens  or  pair  of  lenses. 

It  consists  of  a  camera  fitted  with  single  or  stereoscopic  lenses  which 
may  be  adjustable  and  having  either  one  or  two  coloured  glass  reflectors 
set  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  base  of  the  camera  and  two 
or  three  coloured  screens  to  act  as  ray  filters. 

The  reflectors  are  of  a  colour  complementary  to  the  colour  aesired  to 
be  reflected. 

The  first  reflector  may  be  greenish-blue,  the  complementary  colour  to 
red.  The  second  reflector  may  be  yellow,  the  complementary  colour  to 

violet. 

The  image  proceeding  from  the  red  rays  of  the  subject  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  is  reflected  upwards  by  the  first  reflector  and  is  focussed  on  a 
sensitive  plate  placed  horizontally  fixed  in  a  dark  slide,  which  produces 
negative  No.  1.  A  red  plate  of  glass  may  be  placed  beneath  the  sensitive 
plate  which  causes  the  red  parts  of  the  picture  to  be  more  intense. 

The  image  proceeding  from  violet  rays  of  object  to  be  photographed  is 
■transmitted  by  the  first  reflector,  and  is  reflected  upwards  by  the  second 
reflector  and  focussed  on  a  second  sensitive  plate  placed  horizontally  in  a 

■dark  slide,  which  produces  negative  No.  2. 

A  violet-blue  glass  is  placed  beneath  the  No.  2  sensitive  plate  which 
•causes  the  violet  parts  of  picture  to  be  more  intense. 

The  image  proceeding  from  green  rays  of  the  object  to  be  photographed 
is  transmitted  by  both  the  first  and  the  second  reflectors  and  is  focussed 
on  a  third  sensitive  plate  also  in  a  dark  slide  placed  perpendicular  y, 
which  produces  negative  No.  3. 

A  green  glass  may  be  placed  before  No.  3  sensitive  plate,  which  causet 


the  green  parts  of  the  picture  to  be  more  intense,  by  its  absorption  of 
other  rays. 

All  the  negatives  are  taken  simultaneously  at  one  exposure,  and  by  one 
lens  if  the  camera  be  single,  and  a  pair  of  lenses  if  stereoscopic,  which 


ensures  the  views  on  each  being  the  same,  excepting  as  regards  density, 
which  differs  on  each  plate  according  to  the  strength  of  colour  represented. 

Fig.  1  is  a  sectional  side  elevation. 

Fig.  2  a  sectional  plan,  and 

Fig.  3  a  front  view,  also  partly  in  section,  of  a  stereoscopic  camera  con¬ 
structed  to  take  three  negatives  simultaneously  at  on*  exposure. 

Fig.  4  is  a  sectional  side  elevation,  and 

Fig.  5  a  plan,  also  partly  in  section,  of  a  stereoscopic  eamcra  con¬ 
structed  to  take  two  negatives  simultaneously. 

Referring  to  figs.  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  drawings,  Mr.  Butler  constructs  the 
camera  of  wood  or  other  suitable  material,  preferably  lined  wuh  black 


velveteen,  having  two  dark  slides,  a  and  n,  arranged  horizontally  above, 
and  a  third  dark  slide,  <  .  arranged  vertically  at  the  back  of  the  camera. 
The  dark  slide,  a,  is  carried  in  a  box  portion,  d.  which  is  connected  to  tbe 
body  of  the  camera  by  epring  clips,  d,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  ac’ess  to  the  inside  of  the  camera  when 
desired. 
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Below  the  dark  slide,  A,  in  the  position  shown,  is  situated  the  greenish- 
blue  reflector,  e,  for  reflecting  the  red  rays,  proceeding  from  the  subject 
being  photographed,  on  to  the  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  e  is  the  red  plate 
of  glass  for  intensifying  the  red  parts  of  the  picture. 

f  is  the  yellow  reflector  for  reflecting  the  violet  rays,  transmitted  by  the 
reflector,  e,  upwards  on  to  the  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  b.  /  is  the  violet- 
blue  glass  which  causes  the  violet-blue  parts  of  the  picture  to  be  more  intense. 

g  is  the  green  glass  which  intensifies,  by  its  absorption  of  other  rays, 
the  green  parts  of  the  picture  transmitted  by  the  reflectors,  e  and  f,  on  to 
the  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  c. 

In  the  example  the  camera  is  shown  fitted  with  a  pair  of  single  lenses, 
h,  mounted  in  a  sliding  body,  h,  actuated,  for  focussing  purposes,  by  a 
rack  and  pinion  as  shown.  The  front  of  this  sliding  body  is  fitted  with  a 
cap,  j,  and  also  with  a  double  screen,  j,  having  suitably  coloured  glasses, 
j1,  as  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  used  with  ordinary  cameras. 
Partitions,  k,  are  arranged  between  the  lenses  and  through  the  camera 


T  i=r_"7\ 


so  as  to  separate  one  stereoscopic  side  from  the  other,  and  a  diaphragm,  Jc, 
is  placed  before  each  reflector  to  exclude  all  surface  reflection  from  the 
lenses  and  thus  prevent  fogging  of  the  plates. 

Different  kinds  of  sensitive  plates  may  be  used  under  the  same  exposure 
for  the  different  colours ;  thus  an  orthochromatic  plate,  which  is  more 
sensitive  to  the  red,  may  be  used  in  the  dark  slide,  a. 

Transparencies  taken  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  negatives  thus 
obtained  may  be  used  in  the  kromskop  or  for  other  purposes. 

When  only  two  negatives  are  desired  to  be  taken  simultaneously,  only 
one  reflector  need  be  used  of  a  colour  complementary  to  the  colour  re¬ 
presented  by  one  negative  and  analogous  to  the  colour  represented  by  the 
other.  Such  a  camera  is  shown  in  figs.  4  and  5,  the  reflector,  l,  being 
mounted  so  that  it  can  be  removed  and  another  substituted,  as  desired, 
in  place  of  being  permanently  secured,  as  in  the  first-described  example. 
With  this  form  also  one  may  employ  a  pair  of  lenses,  each  of  which  can  be 
focussed  by  hand  independently  of  each  other,  the  said  lenses  being 
enclosed  by  a  light-tight  box,  l1,  hinged  at  l  and  secured  by  a  spring 
catch,  l1,  or  otherwise  removably  connected.  The  front  of  this  box  is 
fitted  with  a  cap,  m,  and  may  or  may  not  be  provided  with  a  coloured 
screen.  Also  any  ordinary  means  may  be  used  for  interposing  a  coloured 
screen  before  the  lens  or  lenses  when  desired. 

Although  the  examples  described  are  stereoscopic,  the  same  relative 
positions  may  be  occupied  by  the  various  parts  when  it  is  desired  to  take 
two  or  three  single  negatives  simultaneously,  in  this  case,  however,  one 
lens  only  being  employed. 

- ♦ - 

BELKE’S  PROCESS  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  PLASTIC 
REPRESENTATION  OF  SOLID  BODIES  [BY  THE  AID  b  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  essential  features  of  this  invention  consist  in  producing|from  the 
model  or  object  to  be  represented  or  imitated  a  series  of  photographs, 
which  photographs  are  then  aggregated  for  building  up  a  plastic  or  solid 
representation  of  the  said  model  or  object* 


For  effecting  these  operations,  so-called  series  apparatus  are  employed 
for  obtaining  a  number  of  consecutive  photographs,  such  apparatus  being 
similar  to  cinematograph  apparatus  or  the  like  ;  but  the  successive  photo 
graphs  do  not,  as  in  that  apparatus,  record  a  series  of  movements  of  the 
objects,  but  a  series  of  different  light  and  shade  effects,  or  “  light  sections  ’ 
of  the  objects  which  are  produced  by  means  of  one  or  more  sources  of 
light  in  conjunction  with  a  screen  having  a  relative  motion  to  the  object, 
as  will  be  hereinafter  explained. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  apparatus.  Fig.  2  is  a  plan  of  the 
same. 

A  movable  pedestal  or  platform,  1,  carries  the  sources  of  liRht,  2  2,  of 
any  required  number,  and  an  elastic  or  linked  light  screen,  3,  in  such  a 
manner  that  these  objects  are  always  situated  in  the  same  relative  posi¬ 
tions.  The  pedestal  is  connected  with  a  part  of  any  suitable  known 
moving  mechanism ;  for  instance,  the  film  roll  of  the  photographic 
series  apparatus,  by  a  traction  device  for  instance,  by  a  chain,  5,  passing 
over  rollers,  7,  so  that  when  the  photographic  apparatus  is  set  in  action, 
the  pedestal  is  also  simultaneously  pulled  or  moved  a  certain  way  for¬ 
ward  or  backward.  On  placing  the  model  to  be  photographed  at  6  on  a 
stationary  stand  within  the  light  screen,  3,  so  that  the  light  coming 
from  the  sources,  2,  does  not  yet  touch  the  object,  and  then  setting  the 
series  apparatus,  4,  in  action,  the  pedestal  with  light  sources  and  screen 
will  move  simultaneously  from  the  front  backwards  while  the  object 
remains  stationary,  so  that  on  the  model  there  are  formed  light  sections, 
the  limiting  lines  of  which  depend  upon  the  form  of  the  model.  These 
light  sections  can,  of  course,  also  be  obtained  in  reverse  order;  for 
instance,  by  letting  the  limiting  lines  of  the  light  and  shade  pass  over 
the  model  from  the  back  to  the  front  in  a  continuous  or  successive  move¬ 
ment. 

Each  of  the  photographic  pictures  formed  will  thus  give  a  differently 
formed  light  section,  black  on  white  ground.  During  the  taking  of  the 
photographs,  one  could,  of  course,  also  move  the  model  and  let  the 
light  sources  with  screen  be  stationary.  The  negative  film  strips  ob¬ 
tained  are  afterwards  again  passed  through  the  series  apparatus  and 
exposed  on  a  photographic  plate,  &c.,  over  one  another,  and  by  printing, 
for  instance,  on  a  chrome  gelatine  layer  and  swelling  the  same,  a  plastic 
or  solid  form  is  obtained,  or  one  may  cut  or  corrode  out  the  light 
sections  singly,  and  put  them  together  in  the  successive  order  and  the 
position  of  the  photographs  so  as  to  produce  a  form,  the  intermediate 
spaces  of  which  are  filled  up  with  plastic  material. 

For  producing  complete  solid  bodies,  for  instance,  busts  by  the  said 


process,  it  is  necessary,  on  using  the  apparatus  according  to  figs.  1  and 
to  take  two  series  of  photographs,  one  from  the  front  of  the  mode*  ana 
one  from  the  back  of  the  same  and  to  unite  them  both,  or  the  apparatus 
shown  in  fig.  3  may  be  used.  Fig.  3  is  a  plan  of  the  apparatus.  Sis  j 
the  model  to  be  reproduced,  round  which,  on  the  circular  guide  rails,  9, 
a  pedestal,  10,  or  a  similar  support  can  move  in  a  circle.  On  the 
pedestal  are  arranged  a  number  of  light  sources,  11,  11,  standing  over 
one  another  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  an  elastic  or  linked  light  screen,  1^, 
is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  a  light  section  is  made  on  the  mode  , 
for  instance,  13,  14.  On  both  sides  of  the  light  sources  there  are  series 
apparatus,  15,  15,  whose  distances  from  the  light  sources,  11,  can  be 

varied  at  pleasure.  .  ... , 

When  using  the  apparatus,  the  pedestal  is  turned  m  any  suitable 
manner,  while  the  series  apparatus,  which  are  connected  with  the 
wheels  of  the  pedestal  by  suitable  known  mechanical,  transmission 
devices,  simultaneously  take  photographs  of  the  light  sections  at  certain 
intervals.  The  photographic  films  in  the  apparatus  are  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  light  sections,  so  that  the  light  sections  are  not  per- 
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spectively  shortened,  but  are  reproduced  geometrically  correct.  For 
.models  of  simple  form  it  is  sufficient  to  use  only  one  series  apparatus. 
If,  however,  the  model  has  strongly  projecting  parts  or  deep  hollows, 
there  is  used  on  each  side  of  the  light  source  one  or  more  series 
apparatus.  The  light  sections  obtained  are  corroded  out,  cut  out,  &a. 
When  one  has  worked  simultaneously  with  two  series  apparatus,  the 
two  film  strips  obtained  are  placed  one  over  the  other,  so  that  the 
corresponding  pairs  of  simultaneously  exposed  light-section  takings 
cover  each  other  and  form  one  light  section,  and  the  copies  or  magnified 
images  of  the  light  sections  build  up  a  plastic  representation  of  the 
model.  For  this  purpose  the  apparatus  shown  in  elevation  (fig.  4)  is 


J. 


preferably  used.  On  a  circular  rotatable  pedestal  or  platform,  16,  is 
situated  a  vertical  central  axis,  17.  On  the  bed  plate,  18,  is  secured  a 
vertical  plane,  19,  which  is  directed  radially  to  the  disc,  16.  The 
surface  of  the  disc,  16,  is  preferably  divided  into  degrees,  and  may  be 
adjusted  in  any  suitable  manner.  The  sheet  with  the  first  light  section 
is  placed  flat  against  19  and  secured  in  any  suitable  manner  to  the 
central  axle  and  the  pedestal.  Then  the  pedestal  is  turned  round  the 
respective  number  of  degrees,  which  were  situated  between  the  pairs  of 
light  sections  during  the  taking  of  the  photograph,  and  the  subsequent 
light  section  is  secured  again  by  being  placed  against  17  and  16,  &c. 
Instead  of  turning  the  pedestal,  the  vertical  plane,  9,  may  be  turned  and 
the  pedestal  left  stationary.  After  all  the  light  sections  are  united,  the 
intermediate  spaces  are  filled  up  with  plastic  material  and  a  solid  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  model  or  object  is  thus  produced. 


©ttr  <gbrtortal  Stable. 


The  American  Annual  op  Photography  for  1899. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  Woodbury.  New  York  :  tlie  Scovill  &  Adams  Company.  London  : 
Dawbarn  &  Ward,  6,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C. 

The  three  hundred  illustrations  which  this  finely  produced  book  contains 
are  not  by  any  means  solely  representative  of  American  work,  but  in¬ 
clude  examples  by  Demachy,  Harold  Baker,  P.  Martin,  Iuston,  Bushby, 
Hankins,  Seymour  Conway,  Dr.  Llewellyn  Morgan,  and  many  other 
European  photographers.  As  an  example  of  good  printing  and  high 
illustrative  beauty,  the  American  Annual  deserves  the  very  greatest 
praise.  The  formulas,  tabular  matter,  and  contributed  articles  are  as 
useful  and  varied  as  hitherto,  and  all  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
book  deserve  the  heartiest  congratulations. 


The  Birtac. 

Northern  Photographic  Work1,  Barnet. 

In  the  little  pamphlet  before  us  there  is  given  a  brief  and  lucid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  to  use  the  Birtac.  the  compact  and  ingenious  instrument 
designed  by  Mr.  Birt  Acres  for  placing  the  taking  and  exhibition  of 
animated  photographs  easily  within  the  reach  of  amateurs  and  others. 
The  method  of  making  the  negatives  is  first  of  all  dealt  with,  developing 
and  printing  being  next  discussed,  and  the  third  section  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  tells  how  the  Birtac  is  adapted  for  projection  purposes,  and  how  a 
successful  display  of  animated  photographs  may  be  safely  conducted. 
Prices  and  details  of  the  apparatus,  films,  and  accessories  are  included  in 
the  booklet,  which  we  advise  all  interested  in  this  fascinating  branch  of 
work  to  procure.  The  simplicity  and  inexpensiveness  of  the  Birtac 
should  have  a  very  large  influence  in  making  practical  animatography 
popular  among  photographers. 


Maloni’s  Patents,  Ayr,  N.B.,  send  us  an  admirably  printed  little  book 
containing  many  reproductions  of  photographs  take  n  with  the  Maloni 
flashlight  apparatus.  The  photographs-  groups,  portraits,  and  interiors — 
are  remarkably  good.  The  apparatus  could  not  desire  a  better  testi¬ 
monial  than  the  fine  quality  of  the  results  that  are  produced  by  its 
use. 


fletoss  ano  fiotesi. 


The  cult  of  the  “poster”  is  to  receive  a  fresh  impetus  at  Bushev,  where  a 
novel  idea  for  a  fancy  dress  ball  has  been  conceived.  Each  gue>- 
to  represent  one  or  another  well-known  poster,  of  which  there  are  enough 
by  this  time  to  supply  a  considerable  company  with  models.  The  idea  has 
so  pleased  Professor  Herkomer  that  lie  has  lent  bis  big  studio  for  the  dance, 
and  is  taking  a  practical  interest  in  the  arrangements. 


Mr.  Ezra  Clough,  Hon.  Secretary  Yorkshire  Exhibition,  writes:  “You 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  63,436  persons  have  passed  the  turnstiles  since 
the  day  of  opening  up  to,  and  including,  this  evening,  December  26.  To¬ 
day’s  attendance  numbers  6757.  The  number  of  pictures  sold  is  forty-four, 
amounting  in  value  to  65 1.  We  have  issued  a  -pcond  edition  of  the  catalogue, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  catalogue  post-free 
fivepence.” 


Practically  the  whole  of  the  world’s  supply  of  platinum  comes  froi 
Russia.  Nearly  all  the  important  mines  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  According  to  a  St.  Petersburg  newspaper,  there  is  a  group  of 
mines  concentrated  in  the  Yerkhotnrsk  district  of  the  government  of  Perm, 
numbering  about  seventy,  of  which  forty  are  being  worked.  In  the  course  of 
last  year  Several  of  these  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  including  a 
Paris  syndicate  having  a  capital  of  several  million  francs,  and  five  out  of  the 
existing  seven  great  platinum  enterprises  in  the  Urals  are  now  reported  to 
have  been  purchased  by  foreigners.  There  is  said  to  be  really  no  demand  in 
Russia  for  the  metal,  and  when  Russians  owned  the  mines  they  exported  the 
ore  in  the  rough  state  to  be  treated  in  Germany  and  other  countries. 

An  exciting  incident  happened  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Brighton  Empir. 
Theatre  of  Varieties.  One  of  the  items  in  the  programme  was  a  cinematograph 
exhibition  of  pictures,  which  was  introduced,  when  the  performance  had 
in  progress  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  before  an  audience  that 
crowded  the  house  in  every  part.  By  some  means  the  apparatus,  which  was 
erected  in  a  gallery,  caught  tire,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  theatre  was  filled 
with  smoke.  Some  of  the  audience  hastily  left  the  place,  but  the  majority  re¬ 
mained  in  their  seats.  A  fireman  posted  on  duty  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
apparatus  immediately  got  to  work  with  a  reel  fitted  on  the  spot  by  Super¬ 
intendent  Lacroix,  of  the  Police  Fire  Brigade,  and  by  this  means  the  fi 
extinguished  within  a  few  moments.  The  appearance  on  the  stage  of  super¬ 
intendent  Lacroix  and  the  secretary  to  the  Empire  '  1  with  loud 

cheers,  and,  the  composure  of  the  audience  being  perfectly  restored,  the  per¬ 
formance  was  soon  resumed. 


A  Society  for  Rbdhill  and  District. — A  well-attended  meeting,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  formation  of  a  Photographic  Society,  embra.  ing  all  phases  ot  the  an, 
was  held  at  the  residence  ot  Mr.  Francis  H.  Ellwood.  Granville  House, 
Station-road,  on  Saturday,  December  17.  Dr.  S.  F.  Dutton  was  elected 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  Ellwood  was  asked  to  act  as  Secretary  /  r» ten.  several 
sneakers  dilated  on  the  unique  position  of  tins  charming  neighbourhood,  and 
the  probabilities  of  establishing  a  very  strong  Club,  and.  on  his  being  .ailed  up  n 
bv  the  Chairman  to  do  so,  Mr.  Ellwood  disclosed  the  result  of  a  circular  letter 
sent  out  by  him.  He  said  that  he  had  met  with  more  encouragement  than  his 
mo«t  saneuine  hopes  led  him  t  >  expect,  and  from  the  replies  he  had  received 
there  now  seemed  little  doubt  of  success.  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robinson  had  most 
kindlv  promised  to  give  two  or  three  evenings  to  the  Club,  and  a  similar 
promise  lias  also  been  made  by  Mr.  William  Brooks.  On  a  motion  being  put 
hv  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  the  Kedhill  and  District 
Camera  Club  The  subscription  is  10s.  6d.  per  annum,  and  founders  -first 
twentv-five  members)  are  admitted  without  entrance  fee,  but  tins  number  is 
already  almost  complete.  After  enrolment  of  twenty-five,  an  entrance  fee  of 
5s  be  made,  and.  after  fifty,  10s.  6 d.  The  following  officers  were  then 
elected  ■ — President:  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Dutton,  M.A.,  P.Sc.  —  I  x-Prcsi  ■  s <: 
Messrs.  William  Brooks,  William  T.  Burgess,  F.I.C..  F.C.S.,  Frederick  I.-nt, 
Ralph  W  Robinson,  and  John  Sterrv. — OivnvvUee:  Messrs.  Fra.  M. 
Duncan,  W  H.  Fowler,  E.  H.  Holder,  T.  Percival  Fadwick.  Clement  C. 
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-Robinson,  and  W.  Rowlinson. — Hon.  Lanternist :  Mr.  E.  S.  Gedge. — Hon. 
Treasurer:  Mr.  Henry  J.  Blackler,  M.B. — Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Ellwood.  The  Committee  were  requested  to  draft  rules  and  submit  them  to 
.the  next  meeting  in  January. 

The  Borough  Polytechnic  Exhibition. — The  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  this  Society  was  opened  on  the  27th  inst.  Casting  back  as  well  as  one  can, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  congratulating  the  members  on  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  prints  exhibited  by  them  this  year,  but  would  suggest  that 
a  little  closer  attention  to  the  technique  of  slide-making  would  considerably 
improve  their  slides.  The  Open  Classes  were,  this  year,  much  stronger  than 
last.  The  Judies,  Messrs.  John  A.  Hodges  and  E.  J.  Wall,  made  the 
following  awards Class  A,  Land  and  Sea  Scapes,  sdver  medal  :  Sunlight 
and  Shade,  F.  W.  Bannister  ;  silver  medallions  :  Hillside  Pastures,  R.  R. 
Rawkins ;  The  Homestead,  S.  H.  Kemble.  Cla°s  B,  Architecture,  silver 
medal :  The  Retro-choir,  Winchester,  S.  H.  Kemble ;  silver  medallions : 
Jnterior  St.  Bartholomew's,  A.  Bedding ;  Gargoyles .  E.  J.  Hoar.  Class  C, 
Flower  and  Animal  Studies,  silver  medal :  Sea  Holly,  L.  E.  Cotterell ;  silver 
medallion:  Head  of  a,  Horse,  R.  R.  Rawkins.  Class  D.  Hand  Camera,  silver 
medal  :  Expectation,  F.  W.  Bannister ;  silver  medallion  :  Marbles,  H.  C. 

•  Philcox.  Class  E,  Figure  Studies,  silver  medal :  Turned  Eighty,  S.  H. 
Kemble.  Class  F,  Lantern  Slides,  silver  medal:  Marguerites ,  R.R.  Rawkins; 

-silver  medallion  :  Architecture,  E.  J.  Hoar  and  H.  J.  Blaue.  Class  G,  Open, 

>  silver  medal  :  Mary,  Brooks  Thornly ;  silver  medallions:  An  Autumn 
Morning ,  H.  C.  Leat ;  Autumn  in  the  Woods,  E.  H.  Lamb.  Class  H, 

1  Champion  ;  gold  medallions  :  Head  Study,  P  rie  Macdonald,  and  Haney,  John 
Stuart.  Class  I,  Lantern  Slides,  Open,  silver  medal,  Sunshine  and  S’mdow, 

■  J.  Kearney;  silver  medallions:  Double  Cherry,  F.  H.  Mai  by.  Class  K, 
Lantern  Slides,  Champion,  silver  medal:  Capital,  E.  Marriage  ;  silver 
medallion  :  Architecture,  E.  R.  Bull.  For  the  best  picture  in  the  Members’ 
t  Class  the  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  F.  W.  Bannister. 

— — - - 

patent  Hetog. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  December  12  and 
December  17,  1898  : — 

Cinematographs — No.  26,195.  “Improvements  in  Cinematographic  Appa¬ 
ratus  and  Pictures.”  J.  E.  Thornton. 

'■Cinematographs. — No.  26,193.  ‘  ‘  Improvements  in  Cinematographic  Pictures 

and  in  the  Apparatus  for  Photographing  and  Exhibiting  same.”  J.  E. 
Thornton. 

Exposure  Meters — No.  26,281.  “Improvements  in  Method  and  Instru¬ 
ments  for  Calculating  Photographic  Exposures.”  A.  Watkins. 
“Photographic  Operations.” — No.  26,435.  “An  Improved  Method  of 
Conducting  certain  Photographic  Operations  and  Apparatus  applicable 
therefor.”  C.  Raleigh. 

'Cinematographs. — No.  26,471.  “  Improved  Arrangement  of  Cinematograph 

Apparatus  for  Displaying  Pictures  on  Screens.”  V.  Crescknzi. 
'Printing  Frames. — No.  26,565.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing 
Frames.”  Communicated  by  M.  Deloye.  G.  C.  Marks. 
Transparency. — No.  26,509.  “A  New  or  Improved  Form  of  Lantern  Slide 
or  Transparency.”  C.  F.  Townsend. 

Exposure.— No.  26,704.  “Improved  Means  for  Regulating  the  Duration  of 
Exposure  in  connexion  with  Pneumatically  Operated  Photographic 
Cameras.”  Complete  specification.  H.  Rohrich  and  L.  Scharrel- 
mann. 

•  Cinematographs. — No.  26,722.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  taking 

Photographic  Views  in  Rapid  Succession  and  1  or  Presenting  the  same 
■  in  like  manner.”  C.  Raleigh. 


fttrctnigS  of  Soctettfsk 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


January. 

Name  of  Society. 

2 . 

2 . 

.1 . 

:{ . 

4 . 

4. . 

4 . 

Southsea  . 

4 . 

5 . 

Camera  Club . 

* . 

5 . 

Leigh  . 

<5 . 

6 . 

Oldham  . . 

« . 

West  London . 

Subject. 


/  Lantern-slide  Contributions  to  the 
I  Yorkshire  Exhibition. 

/Lantern  Evening:  Slides  by  Affiliated 
\  Societies. 

Exhibition  of  Prize  Slides. 

Members’  Lantern  Evening, 
j  Practical  Notes  on  Outdoor  Worlc  with 
(  the  Camera.  Rev.  A  H.  Blake,  M.A. 
Ladies’  and  Children’s  Night. 

Social  Evening. 

/  Exposure  and  Development.  Royal 
f  Photographic  Society  Lecture. 

/  Some  Practical  Hints  for  Photographers 
\  in  Pictorial  Composition.  Mr.  Ashby. 
Kromsleop  Lantern  Illustrations :  An 
Amateur’s  Essays  in  Three-colour 
Photography.  Saville  Kent. 

/  Annual  Dinner. — Paper  by  W.  E. 
\  Tindall,  R.B.A. 

Members’  Lantern  Evening. 

/Lantern  Slides:  A  Trip  on  a  Norfolk 
1  River. 

Annual  S oiric. 

On  Toning  Bromide  Prints.  Jas.  Brown. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

December  20, — Photo-mechanical  Meeting, — Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.I,?tl 
F.C.S.,  in  the  chair. 

On  some  Colloid  Printing  Methods. 

Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd  read  a  paper  with  the  above  title,  in  whi<  h  he 
called  attention  to  three  matters  in  connexion  with  colloid  printing  methods 
with  which  he  had  lately  been  experimenting,  and  dealing  first  with  formula: 
for  the  fish  glue  or  enamelline  process.  He  believed  this  method  was  started 
first  in  Messrs.  Crosscup  &  West’s  photo-engraving  establishment  in  the 
United  States,  the  formula  originally  comprising  only  fish  glue  and  bichro¬ 
mate  of  ammonium.  At  that  time  the  negatives,  which  were  made  by  Mr. 

F.  E.  Ives,  were  on  wet  collodion  plates,  and  their  distinguishing  character¬ 
istic  was  tMt  the  whole  of  the  print  was  in  the  negative,  they  could  all  be 
printed  ana  etched  for  the  same  time,  and  they  were  absolute  black  and-white 
negatives.  The  fish  glue  and  bichromate  of  ammonium,  however,  was  very 
sensitive  to  an  extra  dash  of  water,  and  a  little  carelessness  in  washing  out  the 
plate  resulted  in  some  of  the  fine  dots  being  carried  away,  and  to  prevent  this 
the  formula  was  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  percent  <ge  of  chromic 
acid.  After  a  little  time  the  fish-glue  process  leaked  out,  and  many  workers 
experimented  with  it,  but  they  were  unable  to  secure  negatives  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  Mr.  Ives,  and  to  meet  their  requirements  many 
adopted  a  formula  consisting  of  albumen,  2  ounces  ;  fish  glue,  2  ounces  ;  anil 
bichromate  of  ammonium,  60  t)  160  grammes,  which  worked  very  well,  the 
albumen  holding  the  fine  dots  and  allowing  the  use  of  a  considerable  spray  of 
water  in  washing  out.  A  great  many  other  formuhe  had  since  been  published, 
some  of  them  of  an  unnecessarily  cornpUcated  nature  ;  and  Mr.  Shepherd  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that,  if  the  necessities  of  the  process  were  considered,  very 
simple  solutions  would  be  accepted.  By  the  addition  of  an  inert  powder  to 
the  fish  glue  and  bichromate  it  was  possible  to  get  a  half-tone  picture  on 
the  copper  plate,  and  he  had  used  tube  water  colours  successfully  in  this 
way.  When  print.ng  by  electric  light,  the  addition  of  a  little  erythrosiDe 
greatly  reduced  the  time  required  for  printing.  The  next  point  to  which 
preference  was  made  related  to  the  preparation  of  three-colour  lantern 
slides,  and  to  a  modification  of  the  method  of  printing  on  gelatine  tissue  and 
transferring  to  glass.  If  a  lantern  plate  was  fixed  without  exposure,  a  film  of 
transparent  gelatine  was  produced  ;  if  the  plate  was  then  treated  with  a 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  dried,  and  soaked  in  formic  a^ehyde  1  ouhcc, 
and  wat°r  30  ounces,  the  film  was  rendered  sensitive  to  light.  The  plate 
could  then  be  printed  from  the  front,  and  washed  out  in  warm  water,  and  the 
necessity  for  transferring  was  thus  obviated.  Proceeding  to  his  third  item, 
Mr.  Shepherd  said  that,  in  using  Mr.  Warnerke’s  tissue  for  three-colour  work, 
he  had  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  fine  substratum,  and  he  had 
experimented  upon  an  idea  which  he  thought  was  ment:oned  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Banks,  consisting  in  the  use  of  inverted  albumen.  The  niithod 
he  recommended  was  as  follows  :  Mix  4  ounces  of  albumen,  £  ounce  of 
water,  and  30  minims  of  acetic  acid,  and  well  stir.  In  half  an  hour  the 
solution  becomes  fluid.  Then  strain  through  swansdown  calico,  and  to  the 
resulting  clear  liquid  add,  drop  by  drop,  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrata  (30 
grains  to  the  ounce)  witli  constant  stirring.  When  about  half  an  ounce  has 
b'  eu  added,  the  albumen  will  begin  to  thicken,  and,  if  left  for  a  short  time,  it 
will  set  to  a  solid  jelly,  which  must  be  squeegeed  through  coarse  canvas  and 
washed  for  several  hours  to  remove  the  sodium  hydrate.  The  final  product  is 
solid  at  normal  temperatures,  but  is  freely  soluble  in  warm  water  or  warm 
alcohol,  and  when  so  dissolved  may  be  flowed  over  a  glass  plate,  forming  a 
very  adhesive  substratum,  which  is  unaffected  by  acids.  A  perfect  resist  for 
collotype  plates  could  be  made  by  taking  1  ounce  of  the  inverted  albumen, 

1  ounce  of  water,  and  10  grains  of  silicate  of  soda. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  use  of  inverted  albumen  as  a  substratum  would 
prove  very  useful,  the  structure  of  the  albumen  being  entirely  destroyed. 

Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd,  replying  to  a  question,  said  bichromate  of  ammo¬ 
nium  was  used  in  preference  to  the  potash  salt,  because  a  stronger  solution  of 
the  former  could  be  employed  without  risk  of  crystallising  out  on  the 
tissue.  He  used  60  grains  of  bichromate  to  5  ounces  of  solution,  and  in  a 
moist  climate  he  would  use  the  smallest  proportion  that  would  give  insolu¬ 
bility  on  exposure. 

■Amines  as  Accelerators. 

Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  I.S.C.,  read  “A  Note  on  a  New  Accelerating 
Agent  for  Alkaline  Dry-plate  Developers,”  in  which  he  described  the  results 
of  experiments  with  amines,  especially  dipropylamine.  He  said  that  it  oc-  •; 
curred  to  him  some  years  ago  that  certain  of  the  amines  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  place  of  ammonia,  and  that  the  recent  publication  of  a  paper  by 
Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewitz  had  caused  him  to  take  up  the  subject,  which 
he  had  done  with  fairly  satisfactory  results.  With  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  ; 
acid,  1  part ;  sulphite  of  soda,  5  parts ;  with  water  to  100  parts,  to  which  j 
were  added  2  to  3  parts  of  dipropylamine,  strong,  well-exposed  negatives,  with 
a  slightly  yellow  colour,  were  produced  with  short  exposures.  Using 
Lumiere’s  pyro-sulphite  solution,  and  adding  dipropylamine  in  place  of 
acetone,  in  the  proportion  of  1*75  per  cent.,  the  negatives  obtained  with  about 
the  same  exposures  were  thinner  and  not  so  yellow.  With  hydroquinone  and 
dipropylamine  good  dense  negatives  were  secured,  plates  exposed  under  ■ 
identical  conditions  and  developed  with  an  ordinary  pyro-soda  developer 
appearing  very  much  under-exposed.  Experiments  with  process  plates,  : 
while  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  plate  was  of  some 
consequence  in  estimating  the  value  of  developers,  appeared  to  show 
that  dipropylamine  could  be  usefully  employed  for  process  negatives 
with  hydroquinone.  Plates  of  various  kinds,  developed  with  metol 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  and  metol  and  dipropylamine,  gave  results 
almost  exactly  similar,  with  no  signs  of  pink  fog,  the  solutions  remain¬ 
ing  quite  colourless  after  being  used  for  several  plates.  With  pyrocatechin 
the  results  were  less  satisfactory  than  with  metol,  in  some  cases  the  denser 
image  being  obtained  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  in  others  with  dipropy¬ 
lamine  ;  but  there  was  no  pink  fog,  even  when  the  plate  was  forced  and  an 
excess  of  dipropylamine  added.  Trimethylamine,  with  pyro  or  hydroquinone, 
gave  very  Dir  negatives,  but  all  the  plat.s  tried  showed  clichroic  fog  ;  it  was 
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possible,  however,  that  pure  trimethylamine  would  be  free  from  this  defect. 
Diamylamine  caused  streaks  and  markings  on  the  plates,  and  was  consequently 
useless.  Colonel  Waterhouse  showed  many  negatives  to  illustrate  the  action 
of  the  amines  in  combination  with  different  developing  agents,  and  concluded 
by  expressing  the  opinion  that  Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewitz  had  rendered  a 
great  service  in  bringing  these  substances  to  notice,  and  that  he  had  translated 
their  paper,  and  proposed  to  publish  it  in  full  in  the  Society’s  Journal. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  asked  what  quantity  of  dipropylamine  per  ounce 
of  developer  Colonel  Waterhouse  considered  to  be  the  best  working  proportion. 

Colonel  Waterhouse  said  he  used  a  very  strong  solution,  10  minims  of 
which  was  a  fair  average  to  each  ounce  of  developer.  The  price  was  about 
4s.  per  ounce,  but  the  developer  could  be  used  for  several  plates.  A  strong 
developer  gave  great  clearness  and  density  on  a  process  plate. 

Mr.  Townsend  suggested  that  the  benzine  derivatives  might  be  tried  ;  but 

Colonel  Waterhouse  said  the  aromatic  amines  did  not  act. 

The  proceedings  then  closed  with  the  passing  of  votes  of  thanks  to  Colonel 
Waterhouse  and  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

|  December  22, — Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  in  the  chair. 

Mr..  T.  E.  Freshwater  brought  forward  for  examination  one  of  the  Ives 
multiple  backs  for  the  photo-chromoscope.  It  may  be  adapted  to  any 
camera,  that  shown  being  fitted  for  use  with  a  7Jx5  apparatus.  It  consists 
of  a  wooden  frame  attached  to  a  flange,  which  slides  in  the  grooves  provided 
for  the  ordinary  dark  slide,  and  has  an  opening  into  the  camera  corresponding 
in  size  to  that  of  the  standard  chromograph,  viz.,  about  lantern-plate  size. 
Focussing  of  the  image  is  done  upon  a  ground-glass  screen,  which  is  altogether 
removable,  and  in  its  place  are  introduced,  nearest  the  lens,  a  frame  contain¬ 
ing  red,  green,  and  violet-blue  screens,  side  by  side,  backed  by  a  double  plate- 
holder  carrying  a  plate  of  the  length  of  the  three  colour  screens.  Having 
focussed  and  placed  the  multiple  back  in  such  a  position  that  it  brings  one  of 
the  colour  screens  opposite  the  aperture  in  the  flange  and  with  it  a  part  of  the 
sensitive  plate,  the  shutter  is  withdrawn,  and  the  exposure  for  that  particular 
colour  made.  The  screens  and  plate  are  then  shifted  on  the  distance  marked 
by  a  brass  gauge,  a  second  exposure  made  for  the  next  colour  on  the  middle 
section  of  the  plate,  and  finally  a  third  exposure,  upon  the  last  section  through 
the  third  colour  screen.  Three  separate  exposures  are  made  for  the  three 
colour  negatives,  the  ratio  being,  for  the  blue  one,  for  the  green  seven,  for  the 
red  eight.  The  cost  of  the  multiple  back,  with  the  necessary  colour  filters — 
namely,  4 1.  10s. ■— ig  not  so  excessive  as  it  at  first  appears,  when  one  considers 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  colour  filters  has  to  be  spectroscopically  tested  to 
ensure  its  cutting  out  exactly  what  is  desired  of  it,  no  less  and  no  more. 
These  screens  are  said  to  be  made  of  stained  collodion,  two  of  each  colour 
being  cemented  together  with  Canada  balsam  in  a  manner  to  adjust  any  slight 
variation  of  thickness  of  film  liable  to  be  caused  in  coating  the  glass  plates. 

Mr.  Philip  Everitt  showed  two  7^x5  negatives,  the  work  of  the  Steinheil 
orthostigmats  of  six  inches  and  four  and  three-quarter  inches  respectively. 
Both  were  working  at  an  aperture  of  6*8,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  conceded 
that  the  definition  and  flatness  of  field  were  remarkably  fine.  In  the  case  of 
the  second  lens, 'some  ground-glass  patterns  upon  the  windows  of  some  houses 
which  served  the  purposes  of  the  test  were  plainly  rendered.  The  covering 
power  of  the  lenses  also  was  well  exemplified. 

I  There  was  some  discussion  upon  a  question  asked  concerning  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  chemical  focus  of  a  telescope,  in  view  of  photographic  work 
j  upon  the  forthcoming  eclipse  of  the  moon.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
chemical  and  visual  foci  were  not  proportional  at  all,  nor  did  it  always  follow 
|  that  there  was  a  chemical  focus.  The  only  course  was  by  trial  and  error, 

'  but  Mr.  Parfitt  suggested  that  a  better  course  would  be  to  use  a  photo- 
I  graphic  lens  of  long  focus. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

December  21,— -Mr.  A.  E.  Staley  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  introduced  to  the  meeting  the  representative  of 
Messrs.  Riley  Brothers,  of  Bradford,  who  was  present  in  order  to  demonstrate 
The  new  Rilford  Oxygen  Generator 
in  action.  The  apparatus  is  a  modification  of  well-known  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  oxygen  for  lantern  work,  the  gas  being  generated  by  means  of  heat 
from  cartridges  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  manganese.  The  retort  is  a 
long  metal  tube  placed  horizontally,  and  with  a  diameter  of  some  two  inches. 
The  cartridges  are  supported  in  this  retort  in  a  manner  to  ensure  the  free 
circulation  of  the  generated  gas,  and  are  regularly  spaced,  eight  being  re- 
\  quired  to  fully  charge  the  retort.  To  one  end  of  the  retort  is  fixed  a  rubber 
tube,  connected  with  a  wash  bottle  beneath,  for  the  cleansing  of  the  gas,  which 
I  in  turn  is  connected  with  the  receiver,  and  from  which  another  tube  proceeds 
to  the  lantern  jet.  The  gas  is  generated  by  a  spirit  la  mp,  which,  at  the  com- 
|  mencement,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  retort  farthest  from  the  outlet,  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  first  of  the  cartridges.  The  gas  soon  begins  to  come  oft,  and, 
passing  through  the  wash  bottle,  enters  the  receiver,  which  it  proceeds  to  fill. 

I  The  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  receiver  are  connected  by  a  flexible  gas-proof 
bag,  leaving  the  upper  part  free  to  rise  as  the  gas  acccumulates,  and  which  it 
will  do,  until,  reaching  its  extreme,  it  actuates  a  safety  valve,  allowing  the  gas 
to  blow  off  into  the  open  air  and  disperse.  This  would  not  be  likely  to  occur 
when  using  the  gas  in  the  lantern,  but  the  provision  is  made  in  case  oi  any 
suspension  in  the  consumption  of  the  gas  while  it  was  still  being  generated. 
In  the  event  of  the  consumption  of  gas  being  such  as  to  exhaust  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  the  upper  portion  would  slowly  sink.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
j  sinking  and  rising  of  the  receiver  to  control  the  generation  of  the  gas.  The 
spirit  lamp  referred  to  above  is  connected  with  a  ratchet  contrivance,  to 
which  is  attached  a  form  of  lever  placed  so  as  to  be  influenced  by  the  top  of 
the  receiver  in  its  rising  and  falling.  Should  the  receiver  sink,  the  lever  re¬ 
turns  to  its  normal  position  by  means  of  a  spring,  shifting  the  lamp  the  space 


of  one  cartridge,  and  bringing  it  under  a  fresh  charge.  Bv  the  time  the  re¬ 
ceiver  was  approaching  exhaustion,  the  gas  would  be  generating  from  the 
second  cartridge,  and  so,  automatically,  the  apparatus  feeds  itself  accordin? 
to  the  demand.  Eight  cartridges  are  equal,  as  a  rule,  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
to  an  hour  and  a  half’s  supply,  and  in  the  case  of  a  protracted  run,  the  retort 
may  be  recharged  without  any  interference  with  the  display,  as  the  gas  already 
in  the  receiver  would  suffice  until  the  new  charges  were  giving  ofl  their  gas. 
In  the  event  of  using  more  gas  than  the  automatic  device  could  supply  the 
demand  could  be  met  by  shifting  along  the  spirit  lamp  by  hand.  On  tbe  occa¬ 
sion  oi  the  demonstration,  the  gas  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Lawson 
ether  saturator,  and  the  pressure  was  obtained  by  using  a  twenty-eight  pound 
weight  upon  the  receiver.  A  pound  of  the  cartridges  costs  Is. ,  and  will  last 
at  least  an  hour.  The  light  obtained  was  voted  exceedingly  good,  a  disc  of 
about  nine  feet  being  illuminated  with  a  fine  white  light. 

Mr.  Wei  ford  provided  a  selection  of  Mr.  Fraser’s  slides  for  te^t  purposes— 
night  scenes  in  New  York  and  excellent  flower  studies— which  latter,  until  he 
took  up  night  photography,  were  Mr.  Fraser’s  pst  subjects. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Preparation  of  Negatives  for  Printing, 
by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  (see  page  837). 

A  short  discussion  ensued,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Dunmore. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  the  21st  inst.,  which  was  given  over  to  illustrating  various  ways 
of  developing  a  negative.  The  President  opened  proceedings  by  outlining 
the  accepted  theory  of  development,  and  explained  the  functions  of  the 
constituents  of  a  representative  developer.  Mr.  Isaac  then  demonstrated  the 
procedures  in  development  with  pyro  soda  and  with  pvro  ammonia.  The 
best  results  were  considered  to  proceed  from  the  former]  Mr.  L.  G.  KOUGH 
next  read  a  short  paper  setting  forth  the  uses  and  advantages  of  rodinaL 
Two  whole-plates,  which  he  subsequently  developed,  fully  bore  out  his 
advocacy  of  the  developer  in  question.  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  followed  by 
developing  a  triple-filmed  plate  with  pyro  metol.  This  was  done  mainly  with 
a  view  of  showing  how  easy  it  was,  even  when  dealing  with  an  unknown 
subject  and  exposure,  to  get  a  good  negative  on  a  Sandell  plate.  Finally.  Mr. 
John  Smith  developed  a  Sandell  plate,  which  had  received  the  rame  exposure 
on  the  same  subject  as  the  above,  using  pyro  soda  (Imperial  formula)  and 
working  by  the  Watkins’  system  of  timing,  with  four  as  factor.  Mr.  Smith 
produced  a  splendid  negative  in  six  minutes.  He  also  passed  round  a  set  of 
six  negatives  taken  on  a  Sandell  triple-coated  plate  near  I’ulborongh, 
were  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  and  for  their  gradation  ;  whilst  the  fore¬ 
ground  was  fully  developed,  hills  twenty  miles  away  were  not  blocked  out, 
and  the  clouds  in  the  sky  easily  printed  through.  '  Mr.  HecTOB  Maclean 
also  exhibited  a  large  mount  containing  a  number  of  hall-plates  taken  on 
Sandell  doubles  under  trying  circumstances  as  to  halation,  gradation,  and 
exposure  time,  at  the  Brighton  works.  These  were  considered  convincing 
testimonies  to  the  advantages  of  the  plates  in  question.  The  following  were 
announced  as  being  elected  members: — Mr.  A.  W.  Pymer,  Mr.  Inglis,  and 
Mr.  Percy  C.  Mote.  A  letter  from  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  read,  asking  the  Club 
to  give  a  lantern  show  at  the  first  of  the  Saturday  entertainments.  It  wa- 
decided  to  accede  to  the  request,  the  Club’s  Hon.  Lanternist  agreeing  to 
attend  to  the  lantern,  and  the  President  taking  charge  of  the  platform. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— December  19,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Mattocks  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  W.  Marchant,  F.R.P.S.,  gave  a  lecture  on 
Platinotype  Printing. 

He  gave  a  short  history  of  the  process,  saying  that  in  a  book  called 
Platinotype,  by  Captain  Pizzeghelli  and  Baron  H.  Hubl,  edited  by  Captain 
Abney, it  appears  that  Sir  John  Herschel  was  the  first  to  discover  the  effects  of 
light  upon  a  salt  of  platinum.  The  lecturer  detailed  some  experiments  these 
gentlemen  carried  out.  These  experiments  were  followed  up  by  other 
scientists,  notably  by  Dbbereiner,  Johanssen,  Gehlen  and  Hunt,  who,  in  his 
Researches  in  Light  in  1844,  found  that  a  piece  of  paper,  dipped  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  platino-cyanide  of  potassium  and  hung  up  in  the  sun,  undergoes  a 
scarcely  perceptible  change  even  after  a  long  exposure  ;  but,  if  the  papei 
only  a  short  exposure  is  treated  with  mercurous  nitrate,  a  weak  positive  image 
is  produced,  which  can  be  fixed  by  means  of  a  hot  dilute  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  In  1873  Willis  took  out  Ins  first  patent  for  a  platinum  printing, 
process.  This  was  as  follows:  “A  solution  of  a  salt  of  platinum,  iridium, 
as  of  old, or  a  mixture  of  these  salts  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  paper,  wood,  or 
other  suitable  material,  and  dried  :  it  is  thence,  with  ferric  oxalate  or 
tartrate,  again  dried  and  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative.  A  faint  brown 
image  will  appear,  which,  after  being  brushed  or  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
oxalate,  turns  a  strong  intense  black.”  The  present  process  differs  widely 
from  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  A  brief  outline  of  the  process  now  in 
use  is  as  follows :  A  suitable  paper  is  sized  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  or, 
preferably  arrowroot.  It  is  sensitised  with  chloro-platinite  of  potassium, 
ferric  oxalate,  and  oxalic  acid,  and  a  small  portion  of  chlorate  of  potassium. 
The  lecturer  then  dwelt  upon  the  many  advantages  of  the  process — its  sim¬ 
plicity,  sensitiveness— and  permanence,  Ac.,  and  passed  round  prints,  some  on 
silk  and  muslin,  kindly  supplied  by  the  Platinotype  Company. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society.  -December  16. — Tins,  the  lari  meeting 
for  the  autumn  session,  was  a  Members’  Lantern  Evening.  The  number  of 
slides  sent  in  was  exceedingly  large,  and  the  quality,  in  some  cases,  excellent  : 
hut  some  of  the  exhibitors  require  a  little  more  experience  in  slide-making.  It 
was  thought  that  these  youuger  workers  should  invite  and  receive  criticism  on 
their  productions  by  the  older  and  more  experienced  hands,  of  whom  there  are 
many  in  the  Society.  The  technique  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Turney's  series  of  cathedral 
exterior  and  interior  studies  was  oi  the  highest  quality,  as  also  were  two  >lide- 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris,  “A  flock  of  Sheep’’  and  “Arrival  of  the 
Steamer.”  Mr.  E.  H.  Micklewood  showed  a  contribution  illustrative  of  hi* 
contention  that  for  hand-camera  work  the  focal-plane  shutter  give  fri  best. 
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results.  Good  work  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  E.  Bowden,  J.  Trouem 
Trend,  and  many  others.  Mr.  W.  C.  Johns  reminded  the  members  of  his 
remarks  at  the  previous  meeting  with  reference  to  the  showing  of  lantern 
slides  with  a  suitable  frame  around  them,  and  said,  that  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Kingston-on-Thames 
Society,  he  was  in  a  position  to  show  them  some  framed  slides  made  by  that 
gentleman,  and  also  explain  the  methods  by  which  they  were  made.  The 
slides  were  projected,  and  the  members  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
pictures  were  wonderfully  improved  by  having  the  borders,  and  that  the  results 
looked  more  finished.  Mr.  Smith  was  evidently  a  very  enthusiastic  and  clever 
photographer,  and  Mr.  Johns  was  asked  to  convey  to  him  the  Society’s 
appreciation  of  his  kind  and  friendly  act  in  lending  the  slides  for  exhibition  at 
that  meeting.  The  attendance  was  very  large. 

- ♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1898. 

'December  30,  31 .  Borough  Polytechnic  Society.  H.  C.  Philcox, 

255,  South  Lambeth-road,  S.E. 

1899. 

January  25-31 .  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science.  C.  F.  S. 

Burrows,  Hon.  Secretary,  16,  Princes- street, 
Perth. 

„  30, 31 .  Southsea  Amateur.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Cornwall 

House,  Ordnance-row,  Portsea. 

February  4-25  . . .  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

J.  S.  McCulloch,  2,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

„  13-18 .  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.  Hon.  Secretary, 

35,  Dawson- street,  Dublin. 

„  21-24 .  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards.  Exhibition  Secretary, 

A.  Brooker,  21a,  Wellington-plaee,  Hastings. 
March  4-J.l  ............  South  London.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Allen, 

27,  Princes-square,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 

- + - - 

©orregpmttmiee. 


“DELETERIOUS  ACTION  OF  DEVELOPERS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  paragraph  in  a  recent  issue  was  particularly  into* 
resting  to  me,  because  at  the  time  I  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an 
indiscreet  fingering  of  a  metol  developer.  It  is  some  time  ago  since  I 
had  a  similar  experience,  but  one  cannot  get  far  in  the  development  of 
snap-shot  exposures  without  falling  back  on  metol  or  metol  hydroquinone. 
My  fingers  are  now  practically  in  statu  quo  ante,  but  for  a  period  of  four 
or  five  weeks  there  was  very  considerable  discomfort — indeed,  a  peeling 
off  and  shedding  of  cuticle  which  approached  the  alarming — and  all  for, 
as  I  think,  such  a  simple  cause.  I  remember  the  occasion  distinctly. 
'When  developing  a  negative  with  metol  hydroquinone  (The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  formula,  and  not  therefore  abnormal  as  regards 
carbonate),  I  had  to  use  a  couple  of  finger  tips  in  place  of  the  camel’s  hair 
brush,  which  ought  to  have  been  handy.  That  was  the  cause,  in  spite  of 
a  good  wash  in  hot  water  almost  immediately  afterwards. 

I  am  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  metol  combination  with  car¬ 
bonates.  With  no  other  developer  or  combination  have  I  ever  experienced 
the  same  trouble.  If  I  remember  rightly  the  “Beach”  developer  was 
particularly  rich  in  carbonates,  whereas  the  complaint  referred  to,  the 
irritation  and  tenderness,  and  so  on,  came  in  with  metol. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  a  good  useful  appliance  of  Mr.  Tylar’s  in 
the  Bhape  of  a  trough  or  bath  with  dippers  for  stand  development.  We 
cannot  afford  to  banish  metol  altogether,  but  it  is  not  safe  in  some  hands, 
that  is,  to  use  it  without  bath  and  dipper. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  irritation  and  other 
painful  symptoms.  Sulphur  ointment  (with  a  little  carbolic  acid  added) 
gives  relief,  and  during  tne  peeling  stage  the  finger  ends  may  be  enveloped 
in  court  plaister,  frequently  renewed.  Though  practically  surrounded 
with  medicaments  of  all  sorts,  I  have  not  been  able  to  evolve  any  better 
treatment  than  the  above,  which  is,  after  all,  simply  palliative,  for  the 
disease  will  take  its  own  course  and  time. — I  am,  youis,  &c.,  J.  Pike. 

Nottingham ,  December ,  1898. 
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All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Inattention 
to  this  ensures  delay. 

■*#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  24,  Wellington - 
strut,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered 

Wm.  Andrew,  Dalarnan-terrace,  Campbeltown.— Tiro  paintings  of  designs  on  cards 
used  for  photographic  mounts. 


J.  Smith,  4,  Lanpdown,  Stroud,  G\os.— Drawing  of  new  church  of  Saint, 0. 
Nailsworth,  Glos.,  taken  from  architect's  pluns. 


Received.— “Plush  “Gold  and  Platinum;”  J.  E.  Hint,  and  others. 
In  our  next. 

T.  R.  Beaufort. — Received.  Many  thanks. 

Osmar.— M.  Nievsky’s  address  is,  The  Elms,  Avenue-road,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Harold  Wood. — We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  any  prints  by 
that  process.  Possibly  the  Secretary,  Royal  Photographic  Society,  12, 
Hanover- square,  W.,  may  help  in  the  matter. 

Reflex. — The  camera  named  is  not  on  the  market,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 
Cameras  on  the  reflector  principle  are  made  by  Messrs.  Watson,  Messrs. 
Ross,  Messrs.  Butcher,  and  other  firms,  whose  advertisements  appear  in 
the  Almanac. 

Lantern. — C.  E.  Biggs.  You  are  certainly  wrongly  advised.  With  the  five- 
and-a-half  inch  condenser  you  will  not  get  more  light  on  the  slide ; 
indeed,  light  will  be  far  less.  Do  not  make  any  change  whatever  in 
that  direction. 

P.  W.  Bramwell. — We  cannot  say  from  personal  knowledge  whether  the 
gentlemen  named  are  suitable  teachers,  but  believe  No.  2  is.  There  is 
also  a  class  at  the  Polytechnic,  309,  Regent-street,  W.,  that  might  be 
useful  for  your  purpose. 

Ignorant. — 1.  We  take  it  that  your  trade  card  should  give  particulars  of  the 
business  you  are  engaged  in.  That  which  you  send  simply  says  that 
you  are  a  photographer,  not  a  dealer  in  photographic  materials.  2.  No 
registration  is  necessary. 

Cinematograph.— R.  W.  The  arrangement  described  is  very  good  and  would 
mitigate  danger,  but,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  meet  the  County 
Council  requirements,  and  it  would  not  be  permitted  in  any  buildirg 
under  its  control.  The  Council’s  conditions  are  given  on  page  949  of 
the  Almanac  ior  1899. 

Bad  Prints. — H.  We  cannot  possibly  say  where  your  printers  have  “gone 
wrong,”  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  prints  enclosed  are  bad,  not  to 
say  very  bad,  if  the  negatives  are  good.  As  you’say  you  are  a  photo¬ 
grapher  with  large  experience,  you,  if  you  give  some  attention  in  the 
printing  room,  will  be  much  better  qualified  to  say  where  the  fault 
rests  than  we  are  by  simply  seeing  a  few  inferior  prints. 

LENS-_pt<  c.  S.  Although  the  wide-angle  lens  you  possess  will  include,  with 
a  small  stop,  the  same  angle  as  the  anastigmat  named,  the  latter  has 
advantages  over  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  field  will  be  more  evenly 
illuminated.  In  the  older  forms  of  wide-angle  lenses,  even  when  used 
with  small  stops,  there  is  a  great  falling  off  of  light  at  the  margins  of 
the  picture.  This  is  specially  noticeable  when  copying. 

Col.  Gubbins, — Very  difficult  to  decide  without  actual  measurements  on  the 
lines  of  some  such  system  as  that  described  in  the  Journal  for  January 
21  last.  In  actual  practice  we  believe  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Of  the  other  two  mentioned,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  theoretically  equal  except  in  relation  to  covering  power,  No.  5 
having  the  advantage  in  this  respect.  The  best — indeed,  the  only — 
advice  we  can  give  is  to  make  a  choice  by  actual  trial. 

Interior. — Curate.  The  fault  with  the  interiors,  with  the  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions,  is  that  the  negatives  are  very  much  under-exposed  ;  also  that, 
being  taken  on  unbacked  plates,  they  show  a  great  deal  of  halation, 
that,  even  if  the  negatives  had  been  correctly  timed,  would  have  quite 
spoilt  the  pictures.  If  the  decorations  are  st  11  up,  better  make  another 
essay,  using  backed  plates,  and  giving  four  or  five  times  the  exposure. 
No  vamping  will  make  the  present  negative  good  or  even  passable. 

Indiarubber  Solution. — C.  Clements.  Your  difficulty  appears,  as  you  have 
used  the  best  benzole,  to  be  that  you  have  used  an  unsuitable  kind  of 
rubber,  possibly  vulcanised.  We  should  advise  you  to  purchase  a  little 
rubber  solution  at  any  of  the  dealers  in  indiarubber  goods,  and  then 
dilute  that  to  the  consistence  you  desire  with  benzole.  You  will  find 
that  will  get  you  over  the  trouble.  Indiarubber  solution  is  not  to  be 
recommended  as  a  photographic  mountant,  from  the  fact  that  the  rubber 
is  liable  to  become  resinised  and  thus  lose  its  adhesiveness,  when  the 
prints  will  peel  off.  But  for  that,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  of 
mountants. 

Finished  Bromide  Enlargements.— Bromide.  The  enlargements  ,<-how  that 
a  large  amount  of  time  has  been  expended  upon  them.  As  you  ask  us 
to  give  a  candid  opinion  upon  them,  we  must  say  that  they  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  put  where  it  was  not 
required  and  where  it  does  not  tell,  while  more  important  parts  have 
been  neglected.  One  of  the  great  faults  is  that  the  pictures  are  too 
hard — too  great  contrasts  between  the  highest  lights  and  the  deepest 
shadows  without  well-balanced  middle  tints.  Tbe  finishing  would  do 
very  well  for  process  workers  for  reproduction.  The  pictures  have  been 
sent  on  as  directed. 

Invisible  Ink  writes  :  “  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  inform  me  how  to 
make  invisible  ink  to  become  visible  by  the  aid  of  water  or  colourless 
chemicals.”— Invisible  inks  are  in  no  way  connected  with  photography, 
and  do  not  call  for  a  reply  in  this  column,  which  is  confined  entirely  to 
matters  photographic.  We  may,  however,  tell  our  correspondent  that 
receipts  for  invisible  inks  are  given  in  most  books  on  conjuring.  In¬ 
visible  or  “  magic  photographs”  may  be  produced  by  printing  from  a 
negative,  then  fixing  (without  toning),  washing,  and  then  bleaching  the 
image  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  image  can  then  he 
made  to  reappear  by  treating  it  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Of  course, 
if  a  chlorised  paper  be  written  upon  with  a  quill  pen  charged  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  then  exposed  to  light,  and  afterwards  treated  as  above, 
the  writing  will  reappear. 
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LANTERN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

'he  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  one  of  the  members  of  the  British  Astro- 
omical  Association,  who  has  gone  to  India  to  observe  the  eclipse  of 
lie  sun,  takes  with  him  a  cinematograph  camera,  which  will  pro- 
uce  five  or  six  photographs  a  second.  His  instrument,  if  only  it 
rorks  satisfactorily,  will  give  the  most  complete  series  of  simulacra 
ver  produced  of  the  corona  surrounding  the  sun. 

***** 

We  are  threatened  with  free  cinematograph  exhibitions  in  the 
treets.  These  will  not  be  entirely  disconnected  with  the  taking  of 
ills  and  the  declaring  that  they  are  worth  a  guinea  a  box,  and 
ame  references  may  be  expected  to  the  possibility  of  putting  an  ox 
ito  a  tea-cup,  and  the  operation  of  turning  a  dark-coloured  gentle- 
rnn  into  a  white  man  with  a  single  cake  of  soap  may,  perchance,  also 
e  seen.  After  this  we  may  expect  cinematographic  entertainments 
,t  the  music-halls  to  hang  fire. 

***** 

At  the  Jeffersonian  Laboratory,  Harvard,  Professor  Trowbridge 
as  a  machine  for  working  with  the  Xrays  which  gives  a  spark  four 
eet  long.  The  voltage  is  over  a  million,  and  there  are  10,000  cells 

nd  sixty  condensers. 

***** 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  disposing  of  the  English 
atent  rights  of  a  new  patent  gas,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  super- 
ede  acetylene  on  the  grounds  of  freedom  from  danger  of  explosion, 
conomy  in  cost  of  production,  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  necessary 
or  generating  the  gas,  avoidance  of  the  water  getting  heated,  and 
hoking  of  the  burners,  and  its  adaptability  for  use  as  a  motive 
'ower. 

***** 

A  new  light-house  is  to  be  provided,  with  a  light  of  30,000,000 
andle  power,  says  the  Shipping  World.  Light,  adds  our  contem- 
orary,  is  but  a  mere  exhibition  to  our  sense  of  sight  of  a  physical 
act,  just  as  a  musical  tone  conveys  to  us  the  idea  of  sound,  and  to 
he  unaided  human  eye  the  power  of  30,000,000  candles  would  con- 
'ey  no  more  meaning  than  would  a  power  of  30,000  candles ;  in  fact, 
Joked  at  simply  as  sources  of  light,  it  would  require  a  trained  eye 
J  form  any  comparison  between  the  two.  But  the  averred  pro¬ 
duction  of  so  enormous  an  arc  serves  to  show  that  the  finite  in  light 
s  unattainable ;  there  are  lights  at  the  dark  end  of  the  spectrum  of 


which  as  yet  we  know  nothing,  notwithstanding  our  knowledge  of 
the  X  and  the  other  rays,  and  to-morrow  this  so-called  30,000,000 
candle-power  light  may  have  its  brilliancy  surpassed  ( en  passant , 
there  are  lights  claiming  over  100,000,000  candle  power).  To 
descend  to  facts,  what  does  the  production  of  this  huge  light 
mean  ?  The  scientists  tell  us  that  the  English  standard  candle 
power  or  light  is  produced  by  a  sperm  candle  burning  at  the  rate  of 
120  grains  per  hour — a  very  unsatisfactory  starting  point,  especially 
when  we  multiply  its  palpable  liability  to  error  by  millions.  Thus 
the  Penmarch  Point  light  would  mean,  were  it  possible  to  so  pro¬ 
duce  it,  the  consumption  of  5143  pounds,  say,  two  and  a  quarter 
tons  of  sperm  wax  per  hour.  We  are,  however,  told,  inter  aliar 
that  this  light  is  to  be  produced  electrically  ;  and,  if  the  current  is 
to  be  a  continuous  one,  and  the  light  measured  at  a  considerable 
angle  below  the  arc,  or  its  horizontal  plane,  this  may  account  for 
the  evidently  grossly  exaggerated  statement  of  its  power  ;  but,  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  type  of  dynamo,  nature  and  strength  of  current, 
whether  one  or  more  lamps  are  to  be  used,  and  other  electrical 
details,  it  is  impossible  to  give  accurately  the  requirements  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  light.  But  a  reliable  basis  for  comparison  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Siemens  lamps  at  the  South  Foreland 
were  found  by  Douglas,  when  measured  horizontally,  to  yield  1254 
standard  candles  per  horse  power  absorbed.  Clark,  it  may  further 
be  stated,  gives  1000  candle  power  per  horse  power  absorbed  as  a 
general  rule.  Taking  the  more  favourable  figure,  which  approxi¬ 
mates  closer  to  light-house  conditions  than  would  Clark's,  based,  as 
it  is,  on  the  lights  being  placed  at  distances  apart,  and  dividing 
30,000,000  by  1254,  we  get,  roughly,  24,000  horse  power  as  bemg 
necessary  to  produce  such  a  light. 

***** 

Mr.  Howard  Swan  announces  that  he  has.  after  a  long  course  of 
experiment  on  himself  and  others,  discovered  that  a  certain  slow- 
moving  phosphorescence,  to  be  observed  with  suitable  conditions  in 
the  dark  within  the  eyeball  or  nerves  of  the  eye,  is  sensitive  to 
sound,  being  then  thrown  into  various  movements  which  are  subject 
to  laws,  some  of  which  he  has  determined  experimentally.  When 
the  sound  is  a  definite  word,  a  tendency  is  observed  for  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  film  to  form  patterns  more  or  less  geometric.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  experiments  have  been  shown  to  various  scientific  men, 
and  have  awakened  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Swan  has  carried 
out  a  large  number  of  experiments,  and  hopes  that  the  results,  when 
reduced  to  mathematical  treatment,  will  help  to  open  up  a  vast,  and 
as  yet  little  explored,  field  of  scientific  research  in  correlating  nervous 
force  with  the  vibratory  forces  of.energy. 

***** 

In  the  midst  of  an  entertainment  of  the  sick  inmates  of  the 
Huddersfield  Infirmary  on  December  20  an  incident  occurred  which 
might  have  very  easily  ended  in  disaster.  It  arose  out  of  the 
vagaries  of  a  cinematograph,  which  was  on  the  point  of  exhibiting 
some  interesting  pictures.  The  audience,  while  waiting  with 
lowered  lights  for  the  appearance  on  the  screen  of  the  dazzling 
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pictures,  were  considerably  startled  to  see  a  tongue  of  flame,  nearly 
two  feet  in  height,  dart  upwards  from  the  instrument.  Fortu¬ 
nately  there  were  no  draperies  in  the  immediate  proximity,  as  was 
the  case  at  the  Paris  Bazaar,  and  the  flame  -vanished  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  appeared.  There  were  a  few  terrified  shrieks  from  the 
female  portion  of  the  audience,  but  the  gentlemen  present  at  once 
reassured  them.  They  impressed  upon  the  audience  the  necessity 
for  remaining  seated,  as  that  would  avert  all  danger.  There  was  no 
further  cause  for  alarm,  and  it  subsequently  transpired  that  the 
accident  was  caused  through  a  leakage  of  the  alum  tank.  The  film 
became  overheated,  and  brought  about  the  explosion.  The  cine¬ 
matograph  portion  of  the  entertainment  was  then  abandoned,  and 
dissolving  views  shown  instead. 

*  .  *  *  *  * 

Brown  Slick,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India 
has  the  following  note  on  the  permanency  of  lantern  slides  in  India 
He  says  :  “  I  believe  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  make  of  plate 
used.  I  have  slides  made  twelve  years  ago  which  are  as  clean  as 
when  made.  Others  of  the  same  age  and  of  later  date  have  lost 
some  of  their  effect  owing  to  fungus  and  other  markings  appearing 
on  them.  In  going  through  the  whole  lot,  I  find  the  perfect  slides 
are  all  by  one  plate-maker.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  Indian 
climate  affects  the  glass  support  and  so  harms  the  film,  hence  the 
importance  of  using  the  right  kind  of  glass.  English  glass  stands 
best,  but,  being  rather  more  coloured  than  French  glass,  it  is  not  used 
by  all  plate-makers.  Collodio-chloride  slides  used  not  to  stand  a 
single  rainy  season,  but  whether  they  do  so  now  I  cannot  say.  I 
remember  a  set  of  gold  medal  collodio-chloride  slides  being  sent  from 
England  to  Calcutta,  and  after  the  first  rains  they  were  completely 
spoiled.  In  some  cases  the  films  had  left  the  glass,  in  others  fungus 
had  permeated  the  films,  and  further  examination  showed  the  roots 
of  the  fungus  were  in  the  glass.  Hence  it  seems  clear  that  collodio- 
chloride  i3  not  at  fault,  but  the  glass  support.” 

- + - 

LANTERN  MEMS. 

Philanthropy  combined  with  science  is  the  key-note  of  the  most 
important  announcement  as  regards  the  optical  and  scientific  world 
during  the  past  month.  Certainly  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred 
Nobel  is  something  that  deserves  more  than  a  passing  comment. 
To  leave  sufficient  money  to  secure  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a 
year  to  be  devoted  in  five  prizes  to  science,  literature,  and  peace,  is 
something  unique,  and  the  details  of  the  conditions  will  be  read  by 
all  learned  people  throughout  the  world  with  special  attention,  for 
it  is  expressly  willed  that  “  at  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  no 
regard  is  to  be  paid  to  any  kind  of  nationality,  so  that  the  most 
worthy  competitor  may  receive  the  prize,  whether  he  be  Scandinavian 
or  not.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Science  will  benefit  as  regards  natural  philosophy  to  the  tune  of 
about  2000/.  a  year  as  a  prize  “  to  devolve  on  him  who  has  made  the 
most  important  discovery  or  invention.”  Who  can  say  now  what 
this  will  be  P  but,  with  the  results  of  such  a  development  as  Baron 
Rdntgen’s  fresh  in  our  minds  and  the  production  of  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  and  phonograph,  we  may  be  prepared  for  most  wonderfnl 
discoveries  or  inventions,  or  probably  what  will  count  as  such,  the 
application  of  a  well-known  principle  to  some  useful  or  beneficial 
purpose. 

***** 

It  might  even  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  reap,  as  the  reward  of 
his  labours,  two  prizes,  for  not  only  have  we  the  science,  as  exem¬ 
plified  by  natural  philosophy,  but  also  chemistry  and  physiology,  or 
even  to  a  third,  unless  there  is  some  provision  to  the  contrary,  for 
there  is  a  most  curious  prize  offered  for  “  him  who  has  worked  most 
or  best  for  the  fraternisation  of  the  nations,  and  for  the  abolition  or 
diminution  of  standing  armies,  as  also  for  the  promotion  or  propa¬ 
gation  of  peace.” 


It  may  be  asked  what  this  latter  clause  has  to  do  with  invention; 
but,  as  one  of  the  daily  papers  suggests,  suppose  the  deceased  : 
beneficiaire  had  in  his  mind  the  invention  of  some  machine  or  ex¬ 
plosive  that  would  be  so  powerful  and  deadly  that  it  would  be 
simple  madness  to  go  to  war,  then  by  necessity  it  must  be  pe^ce. 
Literature  comes  in  for  a  share,  and  medicine  has  a  chance  with 
physiology.  Optical-lantern  workers  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
show  that  something  they  have  accomplished  brings  them  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  goal  of  the  natural  philosophy  prize. 

*  *  *  *  * 

One  would  have  been  glad  if  the  Royal  Society  of  London  had 
been  the  governing  body  to  which  Mr.  Nobel’s  bequests  had  been 
intrusted,  or  at  least  some  of  them ;  but,  as  it  is  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Science,  and  two  Institutions  in  Stockholm,  it  will  be 
understood  and  accepted  that  the  deceased’s  intentions  will  be  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out. 

***** 

Colour  photography  also  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for 

winning  this  substantial  prize,  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  some  of 

those  now  working  in  this  direction  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure 

it  by  completing  their  present  experiments  and  practical  workings 

before  the  end  of  1898.  Whether  he  is  a  Britisher,  colonial,  or 

foreigner,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  best  man  will  win,  and  good 

luck  to  him,  I  say. 

***** 

The  lecture  by  Professor  Lippmann,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  was 
a  great  success,  and  the  reception  accorded  the  lecturer  must  have 
been  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  The  attendance,  which  was  large, 
showed  that  the  exertions  of  the  indefatigable  Assistant  Secretary, 
Mr.  Child  Bayley,  had  not  been  fruitless.  Several  points  were 
elicited,  during  the  discussion  that  followed  the  paper,  that  will,  I 
think,  be  of  interest,  and  cause  a  development  of  the  interferential 
process. 

*  *  *  *  * 

M.  Lippmann  stated  it  was  possible  to  make  an  enlarged  picture 
(negative)  by  direct  process  from  the  small-size  one  he  used,  the 
condition  being  the  same  as  in  the  smaller  ones,  namely,  backing  the 
film  side  of  a  transparent  and  finely  granulated  negative  film  with 
mercury.  The  colours  projected  from  the  pictures  on  the  screen  by 
the  reflected  light  from  an  arc  lamp  in  the  lantern  were  particularly 
brilliant,  and  to  some  of  the  old  hands  it  was  amusing  to  see  a| 
watch  (face  side  round)  put  in  the  opaque  lantern  to  show  “  how  it ! 
was  done.”  Our  old  friend  the  aphengescope  has  been  applied  in  this 
instance  to  probably  its  greatest  scientific  use  although,  before  now 
it  has  found  very  useful  practical  application  to  surgery  and ! 
physiology.  G.  R.  Baker. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

The  apparatus  is  very  simple,  and  differs  scarcely  in  any  particular 
from  that  which  is  used  for  ordinary  work.  You  have  simply  to  take  a 
transparent  sensitive  film  of  any  kind — you  are  not  bound  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  substance ;  you  may  take,  for  instance,  gelatino-bromide  or 
albumeno-iodide  of  silver,  or  any  other  transparent  sensitive  film.  The 
film  must  be  transparent  and  grainless,  such  as  the  specimen  I  show 
you,  quite  free  from  cloudiness  or  milkiness.  You  have  then  to  expose 
it  in  the  camera,  taking  care  that  during  exposure  it  is  backed  by  a 
metallic  mirror,  which  is  easily  formed  by  a  layer  of  mercury ;  you  have 
simply  to  take  a  dark  slide  and  make  it  mercury-tight,  lay  the  plate  in 
the  slide,  and  allow  the  mercury  to  flow  in  from  a  small  reservoir  at  the 
back,  so  that  the  sensitive  film  on  the  glass  plate  is  now  backet  by 
mercury,  forming  a  mirror.  [Professor  Lippmann  here  showed  a  dark 
slide  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  demonstrated  its  use  ;  the  mercury 
was  contained  in  a  small  reservoir  attached  to  the  slide,  and  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  by  lifting  the  reservoir,  the  mercury  could, 
when  required,  be  made  to  flow  into  a  cell,  of  which  one  side  was  formed 
by  the  sensitive  surface  and  the  other  by  the  back  of  the  dark  slide, 
and  to  flow  back  to  the  reservoir  after  exposure.]  When  the  plate  has 
been  exposed  in  the  camera  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  the  requisite 
period,  the  mercury  is  allowed  to  flow  back  into  its  reservoir,  and  the 
plate  can  then  be  removed  and  treated  with  pyrogallic  acid,  amidol, 
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jr  any  other  appropriate  developer,  and  fixed,  washed,  and  dried  in  the 
isual  manner ;  while  the  plate  is  wet  the  colours  are  not  visible,  but 
;hey  appear  as  it  gradually  becomes  dry.  You  observe,  therefore,  that, 
sxeept  for  these  two  important  details— the  mercury  mirror  and  the 
iranspareney  of  the  plate— the  technique  of  the  process  is  exactly  that 
)f  ordinary  photography.  The  first  object  of  which  I  took  a  photograph 
vas  the  spectrum,  and  I  now  show  you  the  result ;  as  a  physicist  I  had 
;o  take  the  spectrum,  because  it  is  composed  of  simple  colours,  and  the 
problem  is  thus  simpler  than  where  composite  colours  are  concerned. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  we  see  the  colour  ?  The  photographic  operations 
ire  the  same  as  in  ordinary  photography,  the  result  of  the  operation  is 
;he  same,  a  similar  deposit  of  reduced  silver  is  obtained,  and  the 
naterials  of  which  the  image  is  composed  are  the  same  as  those  in  a 
jolourless  plate.  The  difference  is  that  the  deposit  has  acquired  such  a 
structure  that  it  decomposes  the  light  fay  which  it  is  illumined,  and  sends 
sack  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  elements  of  white  light,  which  together 
make  the  natural  colours  of  the  object.  In  the  same  manner  the  colour¬ 
less  drops  form  the  rainbow.  A  soap  bubble  appears  coloured,  although 
jonsisting  of  a  colourless  solution,  and  mofcher-of-pearl  appears  coloured 
ilthough  made  of  colourless  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  a  phenomenon  of 
interference  due  to  the  structure  which  the  deposit  has  acquired  ;  if  you 
vere  to  use  a  plate  without  a  mirror,  you  would  get  an  ordinary  negative, 
but  the  presence  of  the  mirror  changes  everything,  and  this  is  how  it  is 
lone :  You  know  that  light  is  made  up  of  vibrations,  just  as  sound  is ; 
ihese  vibrations  give  rise  to  light  waves  that  rush  through  the  ether  and 
■,he  plate  with  a  velocity  of  300,000  kilometres  per  second  ;  therefore  they 
impress  the  plate  more  or  less  strongly,  .and  thus  leave  a  design  of 
liferent  intensities  of  the  image,  but,  as  they  rush  through  the  plate,  they 
cave  no  record  of  their  own  form.  And  this  is  what  I  mean  by  their  own 
:orm :  Each  ray  of  light  of  a  certain  colour  has  a  certain  structure,  it  is  made 
ip  of  waves  which  have  a  certain  wave-length  ;  you  know  a  wave-length 
g  the  distance  between  the  crests  of  two"  succeeding  waves ;  red  has  a 
lomparatively  great  wave-length,  blue  has  a  much  smaller  one,  and  the 
.ntermediate  colours  have  each  a  distinct  and  intermediate  length  of 
vave.  If  you  put  no  mirror,  each  train  of  waves  rushes  through  the 
slate,  and  wipes  off  every  record  of  its  own  form  by  reason  of  its 
velocity ;  you  cannot  expect  a  thing  which  moves  with  the  velocity  of 
500,000  kilometres  in  a  second  to  give  a  photograph  of  itself.  If  you 
aut  a  mercury  mirror  behind  the  plate,  then  the  following  phenomena 
jccur :  the  light  is  reflected  back  on  itself ;  the  light  rushes  in  with  the 
velocity  of  light,  and  rushes  out  again  with  the  same  velocity;  the 
jntering  and  issuing  rays  interfere,  and  the  effect  of  the  interference  is 
ihat  vibration  takes  place,  but  the  effects  of  propagation  are  stopped, 
md  instead  of  having  propagated  waves  we  get  stationary  waves,  that  is, 
ihe  waves  now  rise  and  fall,  each  in  its  own  place  ;  they  pause,  there- 
'ore,  in  the  interior  of  the  film  and  impress  their  form  upon  it,  the 
argest  movement  giving  the  strongest  impression,  and  where  the  move¬ 
ment  is  nought  the  impression  is  nought.  So  that  you  have  the  form 
jf  the  vibration  impressed  in  the  interior  of  the  film  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  process,  and  the  photographic  film  has  really  acquired  now  the 
structure  of  the  incident  rays  because  they  have  become  stationary  and 
impressed  their  form  upon  it.  The  result  is,  that  if  you  look  through 
the  film  you  see  nothing  special,  it  looks  like  an  ordinary  negative; 
but,  if  you  look  at  it  by  reflection,  then  you  see  it  coloured.  And  this 
for  the  following  reason  :  Suppose  at  one  place  the  plate  has  been 
impressed  by  red  light,  the  red  light  has  impressed  its  structure  on  that 
part  of  the  plate,  and  that  part  of  the  plate  is  now  able  to  reflect  back 
to  our  eyes  only  the  red  part  of  the  white  rays — only  the  red  element 
which  is  a  component  part  of  white  light,  and  similarly  with  every  part 
of  the  spectrum  ;  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  adaptation  of  the  form  of  the 
deposit  to  the  form  of  the  light  vibrations.  [Professor  Lippmann  here 
showed,  by  vibrating  a  length  of  indiarubber  tubing,  the  difference 
between  propagated  waves  and  stationary  waves  ;  he  also  projected  on.  to 
a  screen  the  image  of  a  soap  bubble,  showing  the  colour  reflection 

from  it.]  „  .  ,,  . 

Now,  this  is  a  theory;  we  want  some  confirmation  of  the  theory,  to 
show  by  experiment  that  the  colours  we  see  are  really  due  to  interference. 
There  are  a  good  many  demonstrations  of  that ;  one  of  them  is  that  you 
get  the  colours  by  any  chemical  means  which  give  you  a  fixed  photo¬ 
graph,  you  are  not  obliged  to  take  a  silver  salt ;  yO'i  caa  work,  for 
instance,  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  albumen,  or  liohromate  and 
gelatine,  and  get  coloured  photographs.  Moreover,  t)  ere  are  a  good 
many  experiments  which  can  be  made  to  show  that  the  coliurs  are  real  y 
'due  to  interference;  I  will  show  you  only  one  of  ihesj,  which  is  as 
follows :  I  have  told  you  already  that  the  colours  ai  e  not  visible  while 
the  plate  is  wet;  you  must  wait  until  it  is  dry.  If  you  take  the  dry 


picture  and  make  it  wet,  the  colours  disappear ;  if,  instead  of  plunging  it 
into  water,  you  breathe  upon  it  so  as  to  make  it  somewhat  damp,  the 
gelatine  swells,  and  you  see  the  colours  gradually  change  and  disappear, 
and  they  gradually  return  as  the  drying  takes  place.  What  is  the  reason? 
It  is  that  the  gelatine  or  albumen  swells  by  the  action  of  water,  and  the 
interference  between  the  maxima  in  successive  planes  is  enlarged,  and 
has  no  longer  the  value  necessary  for  reflecting  a  particular  element  of 
light;  aB  the  drying  proceeds  the  film  contracts,  and  the  proper  colours 
gradually  return.  [A  photograph  of  the  spectrum,  in  colours,  was  here 
wetted  and  projected  on  to  the  screen,  when  no  colours  were  visible;  it 
was  then  treated  with  alcohol  and  again  projected,  and  as  the  film  slowly 
dried  the  colours  gradually  appeared  upon  the  screen.]  Another  proof  of 
the  theory  is  that  the  interference  colours  change  with  the  incidence  ;  if, 
for  instance,  you  look  slantingly  at  a  soap  bubble,  you  will  see  the  red 
turn  successively  green  and  blue,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  these 
photographs  which  I  am  about  to  show  you — they  must  be  viewed  at  the 
normal  incidence  ;  if  you  look  at  them  slantingly,  you  see  tbe  colours 
change,  the  red  turning  successively  to  yellow,  green,  and  blue.  Moreover, 
the  colours  appear  only  when  you  look  at  the  photograph  in  the  incidence  of 
regular  reflection,  that  is,  you  have  to  let  the  light  fall  on  the  photograph 
and  put  your  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  regularly  reflected  ray  ;  if  you 
look  from  another  point,  you  see  only  a  colourless  negative.  If  the 
colours  were  laid  on  with  a  brush,  you  would  not  get  that  effect,  for  you 
would  see  the  colours  in  whatever  incidence ;  this  is  rather  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  for  it  makes  the  touching  up  with  ordinary  colours  im¬ 
possible  and  proves  the  authenticity  of  the  photograph. 

That  is  the  first  part  of  the  problem,  the  part  which  most  interests  the 
physicist,  namely,  to  fix  the  simple  colours  of  the  spectrum  ;  but,  of 
course,  we  all  want  to  have  other  colours  fixed,  the  colours  of  nature. 
These  are  composite  colours,  as  yon  know,  all,  however  complex  they 
seem,  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  the  question  is,  Will  a  super¬ 
position  of  simple  colours  give  the  same  effect  as  if  each  simple  colour 
were  separated?  Here  again,  as  we  might  expect,  the  experiment  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  I  will  show  you  some  results  obtained  by  photographing 
various  kinds  of  objects.  The  mathematical  theory  is  somewhat  more 
complicated,  and  there  is  not  time  this  evening  to  attempt  to  go  into 
it ;  I  will  simply  say  that  it  is  very  much  akin  to  the  theory  of  the 
rendering  of  composite  sound  by  the  phonograph.  The  theory  of  the 
phonograph  is  very  simple  if  you  consider  only  simple  sounds  ;  if  you 
consider  composite  sounds — the  sound  of  the  human  voice — the  sounds 
are  made  up  of  simple  sounds,  and  they  are  rendered  by  the  phonograph 
as  perfectly  as  simple  sounds ;  the  theory  of  that  is  the  same  as  the 
theory  of  the  superposition  of  simple  vibrations.  I  will  now  simply 
show  you  my  results,  which  you  will  see  include  every  composite  colour, 
and  that  white  is  reproduced  equally  well.  It  is  necessary  to  use  an 
isochromatic  plate,  transparent  and  grainless  as  before,  back  it  with 
mercury,  expose  and  develop. 

Professor  Lippmann  then  showed,  by  means  of  a  megascope,  a  series  of 
photographs  produced  in  the  manner  which  he  had  described,  including 
stained  glass,  landscapes,  flowers,  and  portraits  from  nature.  In  reply 
to  questions,  he  made  the  following  further  remarks  : — 

The  exposure  given  in  the  case  of  a  portrait  taken  by  M.  Lumiere,  and 
now  exhibited,  was,  I  believe,  about  a  minute,  and  the  same  period 
sufficed  for  a  view  at  Biarritz  ;  in  Paris  an  exposure  of  from  two  to  three 
minutes  is  required  for  similar  subjects.  The  pictures  have  been  pro¬ 
jected  for  your  inspection  by  means  of  a  megascope,  that  is,  th«  light  is 
sent  from  the  electric  source  on  to  the  photograph,  and  is  reflected  by  the 
photograph  through  the  projecting  lens  on  to  the  screen.  As  colour 
sensitisers  I  use  cyanine  for  red,  and  quinoline  red  for  green,  in  very 
small  proportions— about  one-fiftieth  of  a  milligramme  to  100  grammes 
of  emulsion,  or  one  part  in  500,000  parts.  For  twelve  years  my  investi¬ 
gations  were  impeded  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  I  experienced  in 
the  preparation  of  a  transparent  film  ;  I  tried  solutions  of  bromide  of 
potassium  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  of  various  strengths,  and  always 
got  a  precipitate,  which  is  not  surprising,  but  I  had  not  thought  that  if, 
instead  of  using  pure  water,  you  use  water  containing  gelatine  or  albu¬ 
men,  you  get  no  precipitate,  and  by  adopting  that  method  I  solved  the 
difficulty.  I  add  the  colour  sensitieer  before  coating  the  plates;  very 
good  results  may  be  obtained  by  dipping,  but  they  are  not  quite  so  satis¬ 
factory.  I  have  tried  to  reproduce  the  pictures  by  printing  in  contact 
with  another  plate,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing  so,  although  I 
am  quite  sure  it  is  possible,  the  only  condition  necessary  is  that  the 
plate  shall  show  complementary  colours  by  transparency,  and  these  can 
already  be  made  faintly  visible.  If  the  film  bearing  the  image  were 
stripped  from  its  glass  support  and  the  superficial  area  enlarged,  a  new 
set  of  colours  would  be  produced,  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the 
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wave-length  ;  the  alteration  is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  when  the 
plate  is  wetted,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  film  in  that  case  swell¬ 
ing,  whereas,  if  expanded  superficially,  it  would  be  reduced  in  thickness. 
If  the  coloured  photographs  are  viewed  obliquely,  the  colours  tend  to  blue 
rather  than  to  red,  a  fact  which  is  observed  also  with  regard  to  soap 
bubbles,  Newton’s  rings,  and  all  interference  phenomena,  because  the 
difference  of  wave  between  the  two  rays  which  interfere  is  composed,  not 
•only  of  that  part  of  the  way  which  is  in  the  interior  of  the  laminae,  but 
there  is  a  small  exterior  way. 

When  working  in  sunlight  it  is  advisable  to  place  before  the  lens  a 
screen  to  cut  off  the  ultra-violet  rays ;  when  projecting  the  images,  a 
better  result  is  obtained  if  a  piece  of  black  glass  is  cemented  to  the  back 
of  the  plate  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  reflection  from  the  back.  There 
is  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  in  the  exposure  required,  but  I  think  much 
less  than  in  monochromatic  photography  ;  this  arises  from  the  fact  that 
we  keenly  appreciate  differences  in  colour,  whereas  differences  in  gradation 
in  monochrome  are  not  so  noticeable.  If  the  component  parts  of  any 
given  colour  are  not  in  the  proper  proportion,  we  get  a  change  in  colour  ; 
for  instance,  if  there  is  too  much  red  in  what  ought  to  be  white,  you  will 
see  it  green,  and  the  eye  is  very  sensitive  to  that ;  if  you  do  not  expose 
and  develop  properly,  you  have  no  proportionality  between  the  deposit 
and  the  intensity  of  vibration,  and  the  colour  will  change.  The  most 
suitable  thickness  of  the  sensitive  film  is  secured  by  flowing  the  gelatine 
over  the  plate  as  with  collodion,  the  film  being  then  about  one-twentieth 
of  a  millimetre  thick,  say,  as  thick  as  a  piece  of  cigarette  paper.  A  copy  or 
an  enlargement  in  colours  could  be  made  from  an  original  by  projecting 
the  image  in  the  manner  which  has  been  done  to-night,  a  sensitive  film 
backed  with  mercury  being  substituted  for  the  screen  of  white  paper 
which  has  been  used  here.  For  ordinary  examination,  the  plates  must 
be  looked  at  as  a  Daguerreotype  is  viewed,  and  the  colours  are  easily 
•discernible  in  diffused  light.  Professor  Gabriel  Lippmann. 

- * — - - 

COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Oroydon  Camera  Club.] 

Three  genuine  and  non-secret  methods  of  colour  photography  have 
attracted  considerable  attention. 

One  is  a  direct  process  in  the  camera,  known  as  the  Lippmann  process  ; 
another  is  a  composite  process,  in  which  photography  produces  a  record 
of  colours  in  three  monochrome  images — which  record  is  afterwards 
translated  into  colour  again,  either  optically  or  by  superposed  colour 
prints.  The  third  method,  known  as  the  Joly  process,  is  really  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  second  method,  by  which  it  is  sought  to  obtain  the  same 
effect  with  a  single  image,  which  is  a  kind  of  mosaic  of  the  three.  Be¬ 
sides  these  methods,  which  I  shall  describe  and  illustrate,  others  have 
been  announced,  which  are  either  secret,  or  fraudulent,  or  both,  and 
therefore  do  not  afford  material  for  demonstration. 

The  Lippmann  process,  which  for  a  time  was  more  talked  about  than 
any  other,  and  of  which  great  things  were  promised  and  expected,  is 
based  upon  the  theory  that,  if  the  light  which  forms  the  image  passes 
through  the  photographic  sensitive  film  to  a  perfect  mirror,  which  is  in 
optical  contact  with  it,  the  reflected  light  waves,  encountering  the 
incident  waves,  produce  the  phenomena  of  interference  within  the  film, 
the  vibrations  being  neutralised  at  certain  intervals,  while  at  others 
they  are  intensified,  with  the  result  that  the  photographic  image  is  made 
up  of  strata  of  silver  deposit,  separated  by  clear  spaces,  the  separation  of 
the  strata  or  lamime  everywhere  depending  upon  the  wave-lengths  of 
light  acting  in  that  part  of  the  film.  At  the  critical  angle,  that  is,  the 
angle  at  which  light  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  polished  black  glass 
plate,  such  a  photograph  will  reflect  light  the  colour  of  which  depends 
upon  the  thickness  and  separation  of  the  lamime,  as  the  colours  of  the 
soap  bubble  depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the  soap  film.  No  pigment 
colour  is  produced.  In  practice,  a  “structureless”  film  of  bromide  of 
silver  in  gelatine  or  albumen  is  used  backed  with  mercury,  and  very  long 
exposares  are  given. 

In  the  course  of  the  seven  years  since  the  discovery  of  this  method 
was  announced,  two  or  three  dozen  very  striking  photographs  of  land¬ 
scapes  and  coloured  objects  have  been  produced,  but  the  successes  have 
been  so  very  few  and  far  between  that  almost  every  one  has  given  up 
experiment  with  it  in  despair.  Most  experimenters  have  found  that,  even 
when  they  succeeded  in  getting  colours,  those  colours  were  oftener  wrong 
than  right,  in  photographs  of  ordinary  coloured  objects.  I  have  suspected 
that  such  success  as  has  been  achieved  was  due  in  part  to  special  condi¬ 
tions  which  Professor  Lippmann’s  theory  does  not  take  into  account,  and 
that  a  much  fuller  investigation  of  the  subject  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  discover  and  establish  these  special  conditions  ;  but  this  is 


merely  a  personal  opinion,  which  may  not  be  justified  by  the  facts.  Ai 
any  rate,  the  results  cannot  be  got  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  I  think 
they  are  at  best  not  so  true  to  the  originals  as  results  which  can  readily 
be  obtained  by  the  second  method  which  I  shall  describe.  Nevertheless 
whatever  its  practical  value  may  prove  to  be,  this  is,  from  its  very  nature' 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  methods  of  colour  photography  to  the 
physicist. 

The  general  public,  however,  are  more  interested  in  methods  calculated 
to  bring  home  to  them  a  practical  realisation  of  the  benefits  of  colour 
photography,  and  this  is  very  well  accomplished  by  one  form  of  the 
composite  method. 

In  order  to  understand  the  various  methods  of  composite  colour  photo¬ 
graphy,  it  is  necessary  to  know  certain  things  about  the  nature  of  light 
and  colour. 

If  I  tell  you  over  again  some  of  the  things  which  you  already  know,  you 
will  pardon  me,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  may  be  others  pre¬ 
sent  not  so  well  informed.  In  order  to  give  as  concise  a  definition  of 
light  and  colour  as  possible,  I  once  consulted  a  dictionary,  in  which  I 
found  light  defined  as  “  the  agent  which  excites  vision,”  and  colour,  as 
“a  property  inherent  in  light.”  Now,  every  child  knows  that  light 
excites  vision,  so  that  definition  is  not  very  luminous.  Nor  is  the 
definition  of  colour  any  better.  There  are  a  good  many  properties 
inherent  in  light,  and,  strictly  speaking,  colour  is  not  one  of  them. 

What,  then,  is  light,  and  what  is  colour?  Light  is  not  only  the  agent 
which  produces  vision,  but  it  is  a  form  of  energy  as  important  as  heat 
and  electricity.  Not  everybody,  perhaps,  realises  that  it  is  a  force  with¬ 
out  which  life,  even  as  we  know  it,  could  not  exist.  Vegetable  life,  the 
primary  source  of  animal  food  and  therefore  of  animal  life,  is  dependent 
upon  the  power  of  light  to  produce  chemical  change,  and  our  very 
existence  is  therefore  by  virtue  of  that  same  power  which  impresses  the 
camera  image  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  Ordinary  white  light  is  a  form 
of  energy  propagated  by  a  very  complex  wave  motion  in  the  ether, 
something  as  sound  travels  through  air,  but  with  a  different  form 
of  wave,  and  nearly  a  million  times  faster — so  fast  that  many  millions  of 
millions  of  successive  waves  enter  the  eye  in  a  single  second,  yet  slow 
enough  to  take  a  lifetime  to  reach  us  from  some  of  the  stars  in  the 
skies. 

The  highly  complex  wave  motion  which  constitutes  white  light  can  be 
separated  into  thousands  of  distinct  and  comparatively  simple  wave 
motions  by  the  prism,  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  colour,  and  each  of 
these  simple  wave  motions  can  be  split  up  into  still  simpler  vibrations, 
and  twisted  about  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  in  the  polariscope. 

Knowledge  of  the  wave  structure  of  light  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
experimental  photographer,  because  the  kind  and  rate  of  vibration  that 
produces  chemical  change  in  some  substances  does  not  affect  others,  and 
in  some  cases  the  effect  of  one  constituent  of  a  light  ray  may  be 
neutralised  by  the  opposite  effect  of  another  constituent  of  the  same  ray. 

Only  by  separating  ordinary  light  into  its  constituent  vibrations,  and 
exposing  our  sensitive  plate  to  each  separate  kind,  can  we  arrive  at  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  possibilities  at  our  command. 

We  will  commence  with  an  analysis  of  white  light  by  means  of  the 
prism.  I  have  in  the  lantern  a  metal  plate  with  a  narrow  slit  in  it, 
which  would  show  on  the  screen  as  a  narrow  line  of  white  light  were  it 
not  for  the  prism,  which  separates  the  different  vibrations,  as  we  would 
open  a  fan — changing  the  narrow  line  of  white  into  a  broad  ribbon  of 
colours,  varying  in  hue  from  red,  through  orange,  yellow,  green  and  blue, 
to  violet.  It  is  thus  proved  that  white  light  is  a  mixture  of  different 
wave  motions,  which  separately  produce  the  phenomena  of  colour. 

We  know  that  in  white  light  most  objects  show  colour.  A  simple 
experiment  will  show  the  cause  of  most  ordinary  colours.  If  we  place  a 
red  glass  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  prism,  the  prismatic 
analysis  proves  that  it  is  red  because  it  absorbs  or  destroys  nearly  all  of 
the  vibrations  in  the  ether  except  those  which  excite  the  sensation  of  red 
in  the  eye.  The  sensation  of  red  is  excited  by  the  longest  ether  waves, 
the  slowest  vibrations,  to  which  the  eye  is  sensitive.  It  helps  this  experi¬ 
ment  to  project  the  coloured  glass  directly  upon  another  part  of  the 
screen,  so  that  you  can  see  both  the  colour  of  the  glass  and  its  analysis 
by  the  prism.  You  see  that  the  red  glass  and  the  band  left  in  the 
spectrum  are  of  the  same  colour.  Similarly,  a  green  glass  is  green 
because  it  transmits  only  the  green  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  colours 
are  alike  again.  But  most  of  the  colours  in  nature  are  not  so  pure  as 
these.  Bright  pink  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  spectrum  rays  except  the 
green  or  yellow-green— and  in  this  case  you  will  observe  that  the  colour 
of  the  glass  is  not  like  that  of  any  part  of  its  spectrum.  Yellow  is  also 
usually  a  very  impure  colour,  the  most  brilliant  hues  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  all  of  the  spectrum  colours  except  the  blue  and  violet.  It  is 
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really  surprising  that  so  many  people  should  continue  to  regard  yellow 
as  a  primary  colour,  when  such  a  simple  experiment  as  this  proves  that 
the  most  brilliant  yellows  may  be  made  up  of  all  of  the  green,  yellow, 
orange,  and  red  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  have  any  of 
the  spectrum  yellow  present.  I  have  a  little  block  of  didymium  glass 
which  absorbs  most  of  the  spectrum  yellow,  yet,  when  we  put  it  over  the 
yellow  glass,  so  that  only  the  red  and  green  gets  through,  it  still  appears 
yellow  to  the  eye. 

Although  most  of  the  colours  in  nature  are  due  to  specific  absorption 
of  some  of  the  constituents  of  ordinary  white  light,  many  objects  which 
ordinarily  transmit  all  of  the  spectrum  as  freely  as  window  glass  show 
•colours— -the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  colours  conceivable,  when 
spread  out  in  very  thin  films  like  the  soap  bubble,  or  in  the  polariscope, 
in  which  the  vibrations  are  separated  according  to  their  plane,  split  and 
twisted,  if  you  please,  and  the  waves  made  to  interfere  one  with  another, 
so  as  to  suppress  some  wave-lengths  as  effectively  as  it  is  done  by  the 
specific  absorptive  property  of  a  piece  of  coloured  glass. 

The  polarisation  of  light  has  not  been  found  to  directly  affect  its 
’action  upon  photographic  sensitive  plates ;  but  it  is  of  interest  as  a 
tfurther  illustration  of  the  complexity  of  the  wave  motion  which  con¬ 
stitutes  ordinary  white  light,  and  as  a  means  of  producing  some  peculiarly 
gorgeous  and  beautiful  colour  displays.  I  shall  therefore  devote  just  a 
few  words  to  the  polariscope. 

An  ordinary  light  wave,  even  of  monochromatic  light,  consists  of 
vibrations  in  every  plane  along  its  axis ;  but,  if  we  pass  ordinary  light 
into  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  the  vibrations  in  every  plane  are  resolved 
into  vibrations  in  two  different  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
travelling  in  different  directions  through  the  spar.  The  result  is  that, 
although  the  spar  looks  like  a  particularly  clear  piece  of  glass,  objects 
appear  doubled  when  seen  through  it.  Now,  these  separated  rays  vibrate 
in  different  planes,  and  are  therefore  said  to  be  polarised.  If  we  cut  the 
spar,  and  cement  it  together  again  in  a  particular  way,  only  one  of  these 
rays  will  pass  through  it,  and  we  have  a  polarising  prism.  The  light 
waves  which  go  through  such  a  prism,  although  unchanged  to  the  eye, 
bear  something  such  a  relation  to  another  prism  of  the  same  kind  as  a 
board  does  to  a  picket  fence :  turned  one  way,  it  may  ba  passed  between 
'the  palings ;  turned  the  other  way,  it  strikes  against  them,  and  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  passing  through.  A  pair  of  such  prisms  constitute  a  polari- 
•scope,  in  which  the  first  prism  is  called  the  polariser,  and  the  second  the 
analyser.  We  have  a  pair  of  such  prisms  in  the  lantern,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that,  when  they  are  both  turned  the  same  way,  the  light  that  comes 
through  the  polariser  passes  freely  through  the  analyser,  and  illuminates 
the  screen ;  but,  if  the  analyser  is  revolved,  a  point  is  reached  where, 
although  it  looks  like  a  piece  of  clear  glass,  it  will  not  allow  even  a  trace 
of  the  polarised  light  to  pass  through  it.  There  are,  however,  many  natural 
crystals  which,  either  by  twisting  the  plane  of  vibration  or  by  resolving 
it  into  two  new  and  different  planes  of  vibration,  will  so  dispose  the  light 
waves  that  they  pass  through  the  analyser  even  when  it  is  crossed  to  the 
polariser.  I  have  a  plate  of  quartz  and  another  of  glass,  which  to  the 
•eye  are  as  much  alike  as  two  pieces  of  glass  ;  yet  the  quartz  plate,  when 
placed  between  the  crossed  prisms,  causes  the  screen  to  be  instantly 
illuminated,  while  the  glass  has  no  effect  whatever.  A  very  thin  film  of 
mica  acts  like  the  quartz  plate,  and  a  thicker  film  not  only  causes  the  light 
■to  pass  through,  but  shows  colour,  which  changes  as  the  mica  is  twisted 
about.  Some  objects,  equally  colourless  to  the  eye,  show  symmetrical 
coloured  figures  in  the  polariscope,  and  others  show  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  beautiful  and  peculiar  colours,  which  change  as  the  analyser  is 
revolved.  These  are  all  interference  colours.  There  are  other  methods 
of  polarising  light,  and  methods  of  producing  interference  colours  other 
than  by  the  polariscope;  but  I  have  shown  enough  to  sufficiently 
impress  upon  your  minds  the  wonderful  complexity  of  the  wave  motion 
which  constitutes  ordinary  white  light. 

We  will  return  now  to  the  spectrum  scientists  used  to  divide  the  spec¬ 
trum  into  three  parts,  which  were  called  heat,  light,  and  actinism, 
-although  it  was  supposed  that  rays  of  heat  and  rays  of  light  were  mixed 
together  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  rays  of  actinic  force  and  of 
blue  and  violet  light  at  the  other  end.  The  old  and  long-standing 
•reproach  against  monochrome  photography,  that  it  rendered  light  colours, 
such  as  yellow,  in  dark  monochrome,  and  dark  colours,  such  as  blue,  in 
light  mmochrome,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  iodide,  bromide, 
and  chloride  of  silver  plates  of  the  old  Daguerreotype  and  collodion  pro¬ 
cesses  are  practically  insensitive  to  any  but  the  so-called  actinic  rays, 
while  the  eye  is  more  sensitive  to  the  green,  yellow,  and  red  of  the  spec¬ 
trum.  Although  the  majority  of  photographs  made  to-day  have  tlin 
defect,  it  is  no  longer  unavoidable,  since  plates  are  now  produced  which 
are  highly  sensitive  to  green,  yellow,  and  red.  I  have  a  lantern  slide 


from  negatives  of  the  solar  spectrum  made  on  such  plates,  prepared  with 
collodion  emulsion,  and  sensitised  for  colour  by  treatment  with  erythro- 
sine,  cyanine,  and  chlorophyl.  These  photographs  prove  that  all  kin  da 
of  visible  light  have  the  property  of  actinism,  that  is,  the  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  chemical  change,  but  that  some  chemical  combinations  are  acted 
upon  by  the  shorter  light  waves,  and  others  by  the  longer  light  waves. 
Plates  are  now  produced  commercially  which  are  so  perfectly  colour- 
sensitive  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  blue-violet 
and  ultra-violet  by  interposing  a  yellow  glass  in  order  to  readily  obtain 
substantially  correct  translation  of  colour  values  into  monochrome. 

We  have  seen  that  the  spectrum  colours  change  as  the  wave-length  of 
the  light  varies ;  but  we  now  come  to  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  composite  colour  photography.  Colour 
does  not  depend  upon  wave-length  only.  If  it  did,  we  could  not  suppress 
the  yellow  of  the  spectrum,  as  I  did  with  the  block  of  didymium  glass  a 
short  time  ago,  and  then  produce  the  same  colour  (visually)  by  the 
mixture  of  the  red  and  green  light.  It  has  been  proved  experimentally 
that  ordinary  white  light,  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  all  the 
colours  in  nature,  can  be  imitated  by  definite  mixtures  of  the  deep  red, 
the  purest  green,  and  the  blue-violet  spectrum  colours. 

The  explanation  of  this  is,  briefly,  that  colour  is  not  objective,  as  was 
taught  by  Newton  and  Brewster,  but  is  a  subjective  sensation,  like  hear¬ 
ing,  and  that  for  all  the  varied  hues  in  nature  we  have  only  three  tests, 
or  fundamental  sensations,  which,  acting  together,  give  us  a  composite 
sensation  when  various  spectrum  rays  are  mixed.  It  is  convenient  to 
assume,  although  the  facts  may  be  otherwise,  that  the  three  fundamental 
sensations  are  due  to  as  many  kinds  of  nerve  fibrils  in  the  retina  of  the 
eye.  On  this  assumption,  the  sensation  of  yellow  is  produced  by  exciting 
two  kinds  of  nerve  fibrils  at  once,  the  red  and  the  green  ;  and  it  would 
evidently  make  no  difference  whether  this  was  accomplished  by  a  mixture 
of  red  and  green  light,  or  by  light  waves  of  a  length  intermediate  between 
the  two,  as  are  those  of  spectrum  yellow. 

Clerk-Maxwell,  who  made  the  first  measurements  of  colour  mixtures  in 
accordance  with  this  idea  of  colour  vision,  assumed  that  the  pure  red 
rays,  the  pure  green,  and  the  spectrum  blue-violet,  the  colours  which  can 
be  mixed  to  reproduce  the  sensation  of  all  others,  excited  exclusively  the 
respective  colour  sensations.  By  means  of  a  very  ingenious  optical 


device,  his  famous  “  colour  box,”  he  not  only  reproduced  all  of  the  other 
spectrum  colours  by  mixtures  of  these,  but  plotted  curves  showing 
exactly  what  mixture  was  necessary  to  reproduce  the  colour  at  any  point 
in  the  spectrum. 

Maxwell’s  Diagram. 

It  has  since  been  proved  that  the  green  of  the  spectrum  does  not 
accurately  represent  the  fundamental  green  sensation,  but  that  sensation 
degraded  by  a  considerable  admixture  of  red  and  a  trace  of  blue-violet. 
But  there  is  no  other  means  of  exciting  the  green  sensation  so  exclusively 
in  a  person  of  normal  colour  vision  as  by  exposing  the  retina  to  these 
particular  spectrum  rays,  and  Maxwell’s  colour  curves,  although  not  the 
true  sensation  curves,  meet  the  requirements  of  a  scientific  system  of 
composite  colour  photography  by  the  combination  of  three  images. 

Such  a  system  of  composite  colour  photography,  in  its  simplest  form, 
consists  in  making  three  photographs  of  the  objects  by  mixtures  of 
spectrum  colours  acting  as  indicated  by  the  three  curves  in  Maxwell’s 
diagram,  and  then  projecting  them  upon  a  screen,  each  by  light  of  the 
simple  colour  which  it  represents,  and  superposing  and  blending  the 
images  in  accurate  register,  so  as  to  form  a  composite  image.  Each 
photograph  is  thus  made  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  various  spectrum 
colours  in  definite  proportion,  but  projected  by  light  of  one  colour  only. 
All  parts  of  the  visible  spectrum  act  in  producing  the  three  negatives,  as 
all  parts  excite  vision  ;  but  only  the  pure  red,  green,  and  blue-violet  rays 
— the  two  ends  and  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  —are  employed  in  the 
optical  synthesis. 
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No  other  procedure  can  possibly  give  reproductions  of  all  of  the  colours 
without  considerable  falsification  or  degradation  of  hues,  and  it  is  this 
fact  which  was  left  for  me  to  point  out  and  demonstrate  in  1888— more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  realise 
a  process  of  composite  colour  photography. 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  idea,  and  the  working  details  of  the 
perfected  system,  have  been  given  in  various  published  papers,  and  I 
need  not  take  up  your  time  with  such  details  now,  but  will  proceed  with 
a  demonstration  of  the  process  by  projection,  as  I  first  carried  it  out  in 
1888,  and  have  already  described  it  to  you. 

[Mr.  Ives  then  projected  upon  the  screen  several  colour  pictures,  show¬ 
ing  the  coloured  images  first  separately  side  by  side,  and  then  causing 
them  to  come  together  and  form  a  single  composite  image,  from  which 
the  crude  “  primary  ”  colours  vanished,  as  if  by  magic,  and  were  replaced 
by  the  infinite  variety  of  colours  of  the  objects.] 

The  process  as  described  is  complicated  and  round-about,  and  of 
limited  application.  The  application  of  the  principle  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  extended,  and  the  practice  simplified,  by  the  employment  of 
specially  devised  cameras  for  making  the  colour  records,  and  a  small 
table  instrument,  the  photo-chromoscope,  or  kromskop,  for  viewing  them 
in  colours.  The  photo-chromoscope  is,  in  fact,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  means  for  carrying  out  this  principle,  because  it  can  be  used  at 
all  times,  at  a  minute’s  notice,  with  daylight  or  gaslight,  like  the  old- 
fashioned  stereoscope,  and  is  therefore  competent  to  bring  home  to 
everybody  the  practical  realisation  of  photographic  reproductions  in 
natural  colours. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  case  with  five  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  a 
reflector  and  eyelenses,  which  are  so  disposed  as  to  blend  the  images, 
either  single  or  stereoscopic,  and  focus  them  upon  the  retina. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  the  photo-chromoscope  may  be  readily 
shown  by  reference  to  a  diagram,  a,  b,  and  c  are  red,  blue,  and  green  glasses, 
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against  which  the  corresponding  images  of  the  colour  record  are  placed 
when  the  instrument  is  in  use.  d,  and  e  are  transparent  reflectors  of 
coloured  glass,  f  represents  the  eyelenses  for  magnifying  the  image. 
Beyond  c  is  a  reflector  for  illuminating  the  images  at  c,  those  at  a  and  b 
being  illuminated  by  direct  light  from  above. 

The  operation  of  the  photo-chromoscope  is  as  follows :  The  green  images 
are  seen  directly,  in  their  position  at  c,  through  the  transparent  glasses,  i> 
and  e.  The  blue  images  are  seen  by  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  e,  which  makes  them  appear  to  occupy  the  same  position,  and  in 
fact  to  become  part  of  the  images  at  c.  In  the  same  way,  the  red 
images  are  seen  by  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  glass,  d,  and  also 
appear  to  form  part  of  the  images  at  c.  And,  finally,  the  eyelenses  at  f 
not  only  magnify,  but  cause  the  eyes  to  blend  the  two  images  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  complete  stereoscopic  pair,  as  in  the  ordinary  stereoscope. 
The  result  is  a  single  image,  in  solid  relief  and  in  the  natural  colours. 

When  there  is  no  kromogram  in  the  instrument,  the  mixture  of  the 
three  pure  colours  produces  white.  Shading  either  of  the  glasses  pro¬ 
duces  colour,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  kromogram,  by  the  varying 
density  of  its  images,  to  make  such  a  mixture  of  the  pure  colours  as  will 
reproduce  all  the  infinite  variety  of  light,  and  shade,  and  colour  of  the 
objects  photographed. 

The  photo-chromoscope  negative  is.made  on  a  single  photographic  plate, 
at  one  exposure  in  a  special  camera,  by  which  the  records  of  colour  are 
obtained  automatically  and  accurately.  The  positive  record  isjmade  by  con¬ 
tact  printing  from  the  negative,  in  the  usual  way;  the  glass  plate  is  then 
cut  in  three  and  mounted  on  the  speciai  hinged  frame,  designed  to  bring 


the  respective  pairs  of  images  readily  into  position  in  the  pboto-chromo 
scope.  The  kromogram,  thus  formed,  can  be  changed  with  great  facility 
and  quickly  folded  up  for  putting  away. 

By  this  means  one  may  have  in  his  own  home,  and  in  the  space  of  a. 
small  cabinet,  the  treasures  of  an  art  gallery,  and  scenes  and  objects  of 
interest  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  colour  photography  that 
the  world  has  been  looking  for;  it  does  not  produce  fixed  coloured 
pictures,  which  can  be  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall,  or  bound  up  in  a 
book;  but  in  some  respects  it  is  better  than  such  results  could  be, 
because  the  colour  records,  unlike  most  coloured  pictures,  are  absolutely 
permanent,  and  the  image  as  seen  in  the  photo-chromoscope  is  perfectly 
free  from  the  surface  reflections  and  distracting  surroundings  which 
prevent  mere  pictures  from  being  perfectly  realistic. 

Fixed  pictures  in  colour  can  De  produced  by  a  further  extension  and 
complication  of  the  method,  employing  the  same  negatives  to  make  three- 
colour  prints,  which  are  mounted  in  contact  between  glasses,  like  a 
lantern  slide,  or  superposed  on  paper.  In  this  case,  inasmuch  as  the 
superposition  of  colour  prints  adds  shade  to  shade,  instead  of  light  to 
light,  the  colours  of  the  prints  are  complementary  to  the  colours  of  light 
used  in  projection  and  in  the  photo-chromoscope.  The  print  from  the 
negative  to  represent  red  is  cyan  blue  ;  the  print  from  the  negative  to 
represent  green  is  pink  or  crimson,  and  the  print  from  the  negative  to- 
represent  blue-violet  is  light  yellow.  Although  I  have  already  correctly 
stated  the  reason  for  this,  I  may  make  it  clearer  by  an  experiment  with 
the  triple  lantern.  When  there  is  no  slide  in  the  lantern,  and  the 
blending  of  the  three  discs  makes  white,  we  shall  find  that  placing  the 
positive  of  the  red  sensation  in  the  red  light  produces  cyan-blue  coloured 
shades  on  the  screen.  It  is  the  function  of  the  shades  of  the  positive  to- 
take  away  red  light  from  the  screen,  making  a  cyan-blue  picture  on  a- 
white  ground.  In  producing  colour  prints  we  must  get  the  same  result 
on  our  white  paper  or  against  white  light  by  laying  down  a  cyan-blue 
print  from  the  same  negative.  In  the  same  way,  a  positive  in  the  green 
light  makes  on  the  screen  a  crimson  picture  on  the  white  ground,  and  a 
crimson  print  must  be  made  from  the  same  negative.  For  a  similar 
reason,  a  yellow  print  must  be  made  from  the  negative  of  the  blue  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  mixture  of  the  projection  colours  in  equal  parts  makes  white,, 
and  the  superposition  of  the  printing  colours  in  equal  parts  makes  black. 
Therefore,  commencing  with  a  darkened  screen,  we  add  light  to  light, 
red,  green,  and  blue-violet ;  but,  commencing  with  the  white  disc  on  the 
screen,  or  with  white  paper,  we  add  shade  to  shade  by  our  positives, 
cyan-blue,  crimson,  and  yellow. 

I  have  a  few  such  permanent  colour  prints  to  show.  The  process  is- 
an  interesting  one,  and  might  be  made  of  commercial  value  as  a  means- 
for  producing  lantern  slides ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the- 
preparation  of  photo-chromoscope  colour  records  —  kromograms — for 
simplicity,  cheapness,  and  reliability. 

There  is  one  other  application  of  the  principle  that  is  worthy  of 
mention,  and  that  is  the  so-called  Joly  process.  In  this  process  one 
parti-coloured  screen  is  employed,  which  may  be  described  as  a  linear 
mosaic  of  the  three  separate  screens  used  in  the  photo-chromoscope 
system. 

Such  a  screen,  made  up  of  stripes  of  colour,  red,  green,  and  blue,, 
alternating  with  each  other,  when  removed  so  far  from  the  eye  that  the 
lines  are  not  separately  perceived,  shows  no  colour,  but  a  uniform  grey 
tint,  which  may  be  made  to  appear  white  under  certain  conditions  of 
illumination.  Theoretically,  a  single  photographic  image,  made  through 
a  suitable  selective  parti-coloured  screen,  and  then  viewed  through 
another  (somewhat  different)  parti- coloured  screen,  properly  registered,, 
and  so  far  removed  from  the  eye  that  the  stripes  of  colour  are  not- 
separately  perceived,  should  reproduce  the  colours  as  they  are  seen  in 
the  photo-chromoscope.  The  process  can  be  carried  out  with  an  ordinary 
camera,  and  the  results  seen  without  a  special  instrument,  which  makes 
one  wish  that  it  might  be  quite  successful ;  but  very  serious  practical 
difficulties  are  encountered,  and  I  do  think  that,  as  it  is  carried  out  in 
practice,  the  results  make  a  poor  show  in  comparison  with  the  clean  and 
structureless  images  of  the  photo-chromoscope. 

There  is  one  other  interesting  matter  in  connexion  with  this  subject  of 
composite  colour  photography,  and  that  is  colour  blindness.  About  one- 
man  in  twenty- five  (and  a^smaller  proportion  of  women)  is  more  or  less 
colour  blind.  Red-colour  blindness  is  the  most  common  form,  but  green 
blindness  and  violet  blindness  are  not  unknown.  Tfie  mixture  of  red,  green,, 
and  blue-violet  light  that  appears  a  good  white  to  normal  colour  vision, 
appears  greenish-blue  tinted  to  one  who  is  ever  so  little  red-colour  blinJ, 
and  pink  to  one  who  is  partly  green-colour  blind.  So  certain  and* 
definite  is  this  effect,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  best  and  quickest  tests  of 
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•colour  blindness,  showing  at  once  its  presence  even  when  it  is  so  slight 
as  never  to  have  been  suspected  as  a  result  of  ordinary  observation.  The 
slightly  red-eolour  blind  find  foliage  greens  in  the  photo- chromoscope  too 
■crude  and  raw,  when  a  slightly  green  colour  blind  person  will  ba  equally 
positive  that  they  are  brown  or  even  magenta  coloured. 

Special  tinted  glasses  can  be  made  to  drop  over  the  eyelenses  and 
make  the  field  appear  white,  and  the  colour  correct,  to  partly  colour-blind 
people  ;  but  the  instrument  as  ordinarily  adjusted,  will  make  the  colours 
appear  true  to  people  having  normal  colour  vision.  Frederic  Ives. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  OIL  LAMP. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  no  doubt,  very  many 
could  be  found  who  have  from  experience  derived  no  small  amount  of 
pleasure  from  a  display  of  pictures  by  means  of  what  may  justly  be 
’termed  the  Homely  Oil  Lamp. 

With  the  advance  of  the  times  and  especially  with  photographers  living 
•;n  large  business  centres  and  who  have  some  connexion  with  photo¬ 
graphic  societies,  the  mere  mention  of  a  display  of  slides  by  means  of  an 
•oil  lamp  is  calculated  to  arouse  a  smile  of  derision  as  well  as  to  give  rise 
to  such  expressions  as  “  obsolete,”  &e.,  &c. 

The  truth  is  that  with  many  amateur  ianternists,  the  oil  lamp  has 
’been  discarded  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  lime  light  in  one  or  other 
of  its  several  forms  has  been  adopted  instead. 

It  is  far  from  my  desire  or  intention  to  deride  the  lime  light  in  any 
•shape  or  form,  for  perhaps,  when  all  is  considered  at  the  season’s  close, 
my  experience  in  lecturing  by  its  means  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  will  be  found  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  any  other 
public  lecturer,  but  I  must  confess  that  with  me  the  oil  lamp  has  not 
become  an  obsolete  form  of  showing  pictures  by  any  means,  and  I 
continue  to  use  it  regularly  within  its  proper  sphere  or  limits. 

We  do  not  all  reside  within  the  reach  of  house  gas  or  electricity,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  places  and  occasions  when  the  lime  light,  were  it 
introduced,  would  be  in  my  opinion  just  as  much  out  of  place  as  an  oil 
lamp  would  be  in  a  large  hall.  I  refer  to  such  places  as  small  homes  in 
the  country  farmhouses,  &e.,  where  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  a 
lantern  display  is  more  appreciated,  as  a  rule,  than  in  the  hearts  of  our 
!  busy  centres  of  life. 

Neither  do  I  for  a  moment  mean  to  contend  that  the  manipulation 
of  the  homely  oil  lamp  is  entirely  free  from  much  that  is  undesirable  ; 
but,  all  being  considered,  I  claim  that  of  the  two  methods  there  is  far 
less  anxiety  and  trouble  in  showing  slides  by  means  of  a  good  oil  lamp 
-than  in  the  use  of  the  lime  light  with  its  attendant  requirements  in  the 
shape  of  compressed  gas,  limes,  &c. 

I  have  said  that,  within  its  proper  sphere  or  limits,  the  oil  lamp  need 
not  be  looked  upon  as  an  obsolete  method  of  lantern  projection. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises,  in  the  first  place,  What  is  the  right 
;  sphere  for  the  use  of  an  oil  lamp,  or  under  what  conditions  may  a  good 
oil  radiant  be  used  to  do  duty  for  the  more  pretentious  lime  lights  ? 

The  first  consideration,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  the  size  of  the  room 
an  which  the  display  has  to  be  given,  and  in  this  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
'where  the  oil  lamp  is  useful,  provided  too  much  is  not  expected  from  it. 
In  making  up  one’s  mind  to  use  an  oil  radiant,  I  think  it  may  safely  be 
■taken  as  a  fixed  rule  that  such  should  never  be  attempted  to  yield  a  disc 
that  is  greater  in  size  than  a  fourth  of  the  longest  part  of  the  room. 

This  rule  holds  good  likewise  in  the  use  of  the  lime  light,  and,  if 
attention  he  given  to  it,  the  general  effects  will  be  found  to  be  satisfactory, 
for  a  small  disc  in  a  large  hall  is  quite  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  large 
disc  in  a  small  room ;  but,  when  the  proportions  of  the  disc  are  made  to 
approach  a  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  room,  then  a  suitable-size  picture 
as  obtained  that  calls  for  no  straining  of  the  sight  or  other  objectionable 
^features. 

Taking  this  proportion  of  a  fourth  of  the  size  of  the  room  as  a  guide 
4o  the  size  of  the  disc,  we  are  able  to  form  a  very  fair  conclusion  as  to 
•  4he  limits  and  capabilities  of  a  good  oil  lamp. 

In  many  country  houses,  away  from  the  madding  crowd,  but  few 
’rooms  will  be  found  greater  in  extent  than  twenty  feet,  and  in  many 
country  schools  this  limit  will  be  found  to  be  very  near  the  mark  also. 

Now,  as  any  good  oil  lamp  ought  to  yield  a  brilliantly  lighted  disc  up 
to  six  feet,  at  least  a  room  of  twenty  feet  dimensions  ought  not  to  require  a 
larger  disc  than  five  feet,  and,  if  proper  precautions  be  taken  to  use  the 
oil  lamp  at  its  best,  a  really  excellent  lantern  entertainment  can  be  given 
without  the  aid  of  limelight. 

I  can  look  back  now  over  a  space  of  thirty  years’  experience,  and  I 
•candidly  confess  that  the  greatest  pleasure  I  ever  had  in  lantern  lecturing 
.and  reading  was  that  derived  from  the  use  of  two  side  by  side  oil  lamps, 
with  a  finger  dissolver  in  front  of  the  objectives.  By  this  means  quite  a 
sn umber  of  effects,  such  as  falling  snow  and  other  dissolving  views,  were 
shown  to  admiring  crowds  of  old  and  young  in  country  places  that  no 
limelight  entertainments  I  ever  gave  surpassed. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  advice  as  to  which  of  the  many  oil 
lamps  now  upon  the  market  is  the  best  to  employ.  A  good  oil  lamp 
4-ught  not  to  give  off  any  smoke,  nor  yield  too  much  heat.  Any  lamp 


that  will  not  permit  of  its  being  worked  without  these  drawbacks  should 
be  discarded. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  a  lamp  is  faulty  in  these  respects 
when  very  probably  the  cause  lies  in  the  unskilful  manipulation  of  the 
same.  For  a  lamp  to  be  kept  cool  it  must  have  perfect  ventilation,  and 
this  applies  to  the  lime  light  as  well  as  the  oil  lamp.  Of  late  years  there 
was  a  distinct  disposition  on  the  part  of  lamp-makers  to  produce  the  bodies 
of  their  lamps  of  far  too  small  dimensions. 

The  oil  lamp  I  use  personally  is  adapted  for  either  the  lime  light, 
acetylene  gas,  or  the  incandescent  hydrogen,  or  oxycalcium,  or  common 
paraffin  oil,  either  of  which  I  can  use  as  I  feel  disposed,  according  to 
circumstances.  When  I  received  this  lamp  from  the  makers,  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  improve  its  ventilation,  and  in  its  present  form  it 
keeps  very  cool  when  being  used.  It  carries  a  three-wick  lamp,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  of  all  forms  in  oil  radiants.  I  have  tested  the 
candle  power  of  this  radiant,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  an  honest  fifty- candle- 
power  light.  I  am  aware  there  are  lamps  for  which  about  double  this 
illumination  is  claimed,  but  the  beat,  as  a  rule,  is  excessive,  and  they  are 
more  difficult  of  manipulation. 

With  a  lamp  that  will  yield  a  good  fifty-candle-power  light  steadily 
without  smoking  or  any  other  trouble  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  end,  much 
work  can  be  done. 

All  lamps  burning  oil  require,  however,  very  careful  manipulation. 
The  wick  channels  must  be  smooth  and  equal  throughout,  and  this  is 
very  frequently  found  to  be  a  never-dreamt-of  cause  of  the  wick  yielding 
tongues  of  flame  that  prevent  the  light  being  worked  at  its  full  capacity. 

If  a  lamp  is  an  old  one,  and  been  out  of  use  for  some  time,  or  been 
badly  worked,  whereby  its  gauze  and  other  parts  are  clogged  up  with 
dirt  and  soot,  4c.,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  light  the  boiler  fire  in 
the  wash-house,  and  fill  the  boiler  with  water,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
plentiful  supply  of  soda.  When  the  water  is  boiling,  place  in  the  lamp 
and  leave  it  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  This  will  do  it  more  good  than 
many  imagine.  When  thoroughly  washed  and  dried,  have  new  wicks 
ready,  and  see  that  they  are  quite  dry  and  evenly  cut. 

There  is  more  in  the  trimming  of  wicks  than  many  imagine  also,  and 
but  few  are  able  to  accomplish  it  properly.  The  best  way  to  do  it.  I  believe, 
is  to  use  two  pieces  of  zinc,  one  of  which  has  a  perfectly  straight  edge. 
Place  the  end  of  the  wick  between  the  sheets  of  zinc,  and  with  a  very 
strong  sharp  knife  make  one  clean  cut  right  across,  using  a  fair  amount 
of  pressure  to  hold  the  wick  from  moving  in  the  least  when  the  knife  is 
drawn  across  it.  The  extreme  edges  of  the  wick  are  then  gently  paired 
off  with  very  sharp  scissors.  When  evenly  trimmed,  cut  the  three  wicks 
into  equal  lengths  of  about  eight  inches,  and  insert  them,  without  in  any 
way  disturbing  the  enis  that  are  to  be  lighted,  into  the  oil  chamber. 
This  is  not  so  easily  done  as  many  imagine,  and  several  attempts  may 
have  to  be  made  before  a  lamp  is  well  fitted  with  wicks ;  but  it  is  just  on 
this  that  lies  one  of  the  crucial  points  of  using  successfully  an  oil  lamp. 

No  doubt,  with  very  many  living  in  large  cities,  the  regular  use  of  oil 
lamps  is  unknown.  Not  so  with  those  living  in  country  places.  To 
such  the  need  of  properly  trimming  an  oil  lamp  is  of  the  first  considera¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  practice  that  any  one  gets  proficient  at 
the  job. 

To  attempt  to  give  a  lantern  display  with  a  badly  fitted  or  faulty- 
trimmed  lamp  will  most  certainly  end  in  discomfort  and  failure,  bat 
when  properly  done  the  pleasure  is  very  great  indeed. 

T.  N.  ARMSTRONG. 


PORTRAITS  BY  FLASHLIGHT— SOME  PRACTICAL  NOTES. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  the  frequent  articles  in  the  photographio 
journals  relating  to  photography  by  flashlight  show  the  wide  and  growing 
interest  in  that  branch  of  work ;  but  few  of  them,  however,  give  much 
practical  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting  fine  effects.  Most 
of  the  specimens  of  such  work  show  rather  harsh  contrasts,  says  Mr.  T. 
C.  Harris,  in  the  Photo  Beacon .  and  such  effects  as  might  be  expected  if 
the  sitter  had  been  posed  in  direct  sunlight.  When  we  consider  the 
quality  of  the  light  produced  by  the  flash  powder,  which  is  allowed  to 
fall  direct  on  the  suhject,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

A  practical  friend  of  the  writer  has  given  the  matter  much  stuly  and 
experiment,  and  his  success  has  been  far  in  advance  of  anything  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  seen.  Indeed,  he  has  abandoned  the  use  of  daylight  and 
skylight  rooms  altogether,  and  does  an  excellent  business,  travelling  from 
town°to  town,  making  portraits  in  any  convenient  room  at  his  hotel  or 
boarding-house.  A  close  examination  of  his  work  will  show  effects  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  to  that  done  under  the  best-arranged  skylights,  with  none 
of  that  peculiar  and  indescribable  quality  of  the  ordinary  portrait  by 

flashlight.  . 

The  special  secret  of  his  success  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  described  as 
a  semi  translucent  screen,  interposed  between  the  source  of  light  and 
the  sitter.  For  this  purpose  he  uses  a  light  wooden  frame  C'verei  with 
cotton  cloth,  such  as  a  bleached  muslin  or  a  similar  material.  Ordinary 
sheeting  or ’shirting  is  about  the  proper  thiag.  Toe  location  of  the 
flash  lamp  is  above  and  to  one  side  of  the  camera,  so  that  the  rays  of 
light  shall  fall  on  the  subject  ia  a  way  to  get  tue  desired  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  precisely  as  one  would  manage  a  skylight.  The  screen,  as 
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described  above,  is  quite  near  to  the  lamp,  but  between  it  and  the  sitter, 
the  position  of  both  being  fixed  and  secured  to  the  ceiling  by  wires. 

From  the  flash  lamp,  which  may  be  of  any  pattern  giving  a  strong 
single  flash,  depends  a  rubber  tube  and  bulb,  while  the  shutter  in  the 
camera  is  controlled  by  a  similar  tube  and  bulb,  both  of  which  may  be 
operated  by  the  photographer  as  he  stands  beside  the  camera. 

When  ready  for  the  exposure,  a  squeeze  on  one  bulb  throws  the  shutter 
open,  which  is  followed  immediately  by  the  flash,  and  the  exposure  is 
done.  The  screen,  interposed  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  sitter, 
cuts  out  all  direct  rays  and  diffuses  the  light  and  produces  a  soft  effect, 
without  changing  the  apparent  direction  or  source.  The  reflection  from 
the  walls  and  ceiling  will  often  serve  to  soften  the  shadows,  making 
special  reflectors  unnecessary.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  operator 
must  use  his  judgment,  as  under  a  skylight. 

To  intensify  the  effect,  especially  if  the  walls  be  a  dark  colour,  a  semi¬ 
circular  reflector,  also  of  white  cotton  goods,  is  attached  to  the  ceiling, 
the  cloth  hanging  by  it's  free  edge  as  low  as  the  head  of  the  operator. 
This  reflector  may  be  a  strip  of  muslin,  eight  or  ten  yards  long  and  one 
and  a  half  or  two  yards  wide.  It  is  tacked  by  one  edge  to  the  ceiling,  in 
a  horseshoe  form,  having  the  position  of  the  sitter  as  the  centre  of  the 
arc.  The  ceiling  overhead  may  also  be  covered  with  the  same  material 
if  it  be  very  dark  in  colour.  The  tint  of  some  walls  and  much  of  the 
wall  paper  in  use  is  so  non-actinic  as  to  make  this  procedure  absolutely 
necessary. 

Inside  the  curved  reflector  described  the  lamp  and  diffusing  screen  are 
placed,  and  much  of  the  light  from  the  flash,  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost,  will  be  thrown  forward,  making  a  large  charge  of  powder  unneces¬ 
sary.  With  such  an  arrangement,  intelligently  placed  and  handled, 
the  finest  skylight  effects  may  be  produced,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  or  three 
cents  a  shot. 

Of  course,  the  smoke  or  vapour  of  previous  flashes  must  be  removed 
from  the  room  by  free  ventilation,  or  its  presence  will  be  made  apparent 
in  fogged  negatives. 

As  in  other  flashlight  work,  special  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent 
any  direct  rays  from  the  flash  lamp  entering  the  lens.  A  projecting  hood 
of  cardboard  slipped  over  the  lens  tube  will  serve  that  purpose. 

There  are  new  combinations  of  carbonaceous  substances  which,  when 
combined  with  the  ordinary  flash  powders,  increase  their  efficiency  and 
ease  of  handling. 

. .  ■» - - 

AN  IMPROVED  CAMERA  OBSCURA. 

The  Internationale  Automaton  Gesellschaft  G.  m.  H.  of  14  Alexander- 
strasse,  Berlin  in  the  Empire  of  Germay  have  devised  an  apparatus 
similar  to  a  camera  obscura,  in  which  the  picture  of  the  scene  outside  is 
visible  to  the  spectator,  looking  into  the  eye  piece  of  the  apparatus,  as  an 
animated  picture  in  a  vertical  position. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  apparatus  in  a  perspective  view. 
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Fig.  2  shows  a  vertical  section  as  seen  from  the  side  of  fig  1.  As 
can  be  seen  therefrom,  the  picture  is  received  by  the  lens,  a,  which  is 
fixed  in  an  opening,  b,  and  projected  to  the  mirror,  c,  lying  behind  the  lens, 
which  mirror  is  arranged  at  Bn  angle  of  45°.  It  is  reflected  thence  to  a 
second  mirror,  d,  which  thus  reflects  the  picture,  These  mirrors  are 
conveniently  fixed  in  grooves,  e.  Before  the  mirror,  d,  is  fixed  a  vertical 
ground- glass  plate,  /",  upon  wliieh  the  picture  is  thrown  by  the  second 


mirror,  d,  and  appears  to  the  spectator  through  the  opening,  g,  as  a  living 
picture. 

The  base  part  can  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spectator, 
by  turning  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  can  direct  it  to  any  desired, 
point  around  the  horizon. 


Bath  Photographic  Society. — On  Wednesday,  December  22,  1897, 
the  Society  held  its  second  Lantern  Evening,  when  Mr.  M.  H.  Scott  read 
a  paper,  entitled  From  Bath  to  Stonehenge.  A  view  of  the  White  Horse, 
near  Westbury,  led  to  some  remarks  on  Alfred  and  his  battles  with  the 
Danes,  after  which  the  lecturer  pointed  out  the  various  places  of  interest 
en  route ,  among  them  the  two  churches  at  Codford,  regarding  the  rectors  of 
which,  some  fifty  years  ago,  an  amusing  story  was  told.  A  brief  but 
comprehensive  account  of  Salisbury  was  accompanied  bv  numerous  clear 
and  beautiful  views  of  the  Cathedral.  A  view  of  Old  Sarum  was  then 
shown,  and  having  given  a  description  of  the  fortress  town,  and  related 
how  the  Cathedral  was  established  in  it  and  afterwards  removed  to  its 
present  position,  the  lecturer  paused  for  a  moment  to  show  the  church  at 
Amesbury  and  refer  to  its  past  history,  and  took  his  audience  to  Stone¬ 
henge,  to  which  he  introduced  them  by  a  very  beautiful  coloured  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Stonehenge  at  sunrise.  Admitting  that  antiquaries  had  not 
come  to  anything  like  a  settled  decision  as  to  who  had  erected  Stonehenge, 
or  for  what  purpose,  or  even  what  its  name  meant,  Mr.  Scott  pointed  out  that 
the  only  people  likely  to  have  set  up  such  a  building  were  the  Phoenicians, 
who,  as  sailors  and  traders,  would  be  anxious  to  obtain  exact  astrono¬ 
mical  data  for  their  frequently  lengthy  voyages,  and  found  at  Salisbury 
Plain  a  place  and  materials  suited  to  their  views  and  not  liable  to- 
molestation.  He  would  not  attempt,  Mr.  Scott  said,  to  follow  Mr.  Story 
Maskelyne  (who  lately  read  a  paper  on  Stonehenge  before  the  Field 
Club),  but  he  showed  that  the  probable  object  of  Stonehenge  was  to- 
establish  an  observatory  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second  place,  a 
consecrated  spot,  where  solemn  contracts  might  be  made  and  ratified, 
and  goods  in  connexion  with  them  deposited.  The  sacredness  of  the 
place  would  also  conduce  to  its  safety.  Such  use  of  a  sacred  spot  is  still 
customary  in  some  of  the  ports  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  whence  the 
Phoenicians  originally  came.  After  noticing  the  settlement  of  Phoenicians- 
in  Ireland,  and  the  connexion  between  Ireland  and  Egypt,  Mr.  Scott 
read  passages  from  an  article  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Hall  (recently  published  in 
the  Bath  Chronicle ),  showing  that  the  Phoenicians  had  evidently  been  in 
Rhodesia,  and  left  monuments  resembling  Stonehenge  there.  That 
Stonehenge,  at  a  later  period  of  its  history,  had  been  used  as  a  temple 
Mr.  Scott  considered  almost  certain.  Probably  the  Belgae,  in  still  later 
times,  finding  themselves  cut  off  by  their  own  agreed  boundary,  the 
Wansdyke,  from  Avebury  and  Bath,  established  Stonehenge  as  their 
locus  consecratus,  near  which  illustrious  dead  could  be  buried.  After 
referring  to  similar  erections,  of  some  of  which  drawings  (made,  we 
understand,  by  one  of  his  boys)  were  exhibited  on  the  table,  Mr.  Scott 
led  his  audience  by  Lake  and  Heale  Houses  and  through  Stratford 
village  back  to  Salisbury,  where  a  handsome  coloured  view  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Cathedral  by  moonlight  terminated  the  lecture.  Mr.  Scott 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  George  F.  Powell  and  Mr.  Appleby 
for  some  very  fine  slides  of  Salisbury.  The  lantern  was  admirably 
worked  by  Mr.  Middleton  Ashman,  to  whom  the  lecturer  said  he  was 
much  indebted  for  the  production  of  some  of  his  slides. 

To  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  C.  Matignon  recently  presented 
a  memoir  on  the  properties  of  sodium  carbide,  which,  he  states,  forms  a 
white  powder  which  is  not  explosive.  Heated  slightly,  it  burns  in  air 
and  leaves  sodium  carbonate.  It  far  exceeds  the  calcium  carbide  in 
chemical  activity. 

A  foreign  journal  states  that  London  fog  absorbs  ll'l  per  cent,  of  th& 
luminous  rays  from  an  ordinary  gas  flame,  while  20-8  per  cent,  of  the 
light  from  an  incandescent  mantle  are  lost  in  it.  This  is,  of  course,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  first-mentioned  light  contains  far  more  red  rays  than 
the  other,  and  that  fog  permits  the  passage  of  red  rays  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  blue  is  evident  from  the  deep  red  colour  which  the  sun  assumes- 
when  seen  through  mist. 

A  beautiful  lunar  rainbow  was  visible  at  Blackburn  one  night  last 
week.  The  sky  had  cleared  suddenly  of  drifting  clouds  at  the  time,  and, 
the  quarter-moon  shining  brilliantly,  the  concentric  bands  of  colours 
remained  visible  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  minutes. 

The  Prismatic  Camera. — The  prismatic  camera,  as  used  during  eclipses, 
is  simply  an  ordinary  camera  (with  a  lens  of  from  two  inches  aperture 
and  upwards),  in  front  of  which  is  placed  one  or  more  prisms,  so  that, 
instead  of  photographing  the  sun  directly,  the  light  has  first  to  pass 
through  the  prism,  which  differentiates  the  composite  light  of  corona, 
prominences,  and  chromosphere  into  the  many  monochromatic  images 
of  which  it  is  composed ;  and,  if  sufficient  dispersion  be  used,  these  are 
so  separated  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other,  but  are  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  advantages  of  using  this  slitless  spectroscope  over  one  with  a 
Blit  during  a  total  eclipse  is  self-evident,  for  by  it  all  the  phenomena 
round  the  dark  moon  can  be  analysed  at  once  with  a  maximum  aperture, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  spectroscope  only  the  small  portion 
which  the  slit  crosses  can  be  brought  under  observation. — W.  Shackleton 
in  “ Knowledge .” 
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LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  REGULATIONS  FOR  LIME¬ 
LIGHT  AND  CINEMATOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  London  County  Council  has  issued  the  following  important 
regulations  respecting  the  use  of  Cinematograph  Lanterns  in  pre¬ 
mises  licensed  by  the  Council : — 

Position  of  Cinematograph. 

1.  — The  cinematograph  shall  be  placed,  if  possible,  behind  the 
sheet,  either  upon  the  stage  or  in  some  position  away  from  the 
auditorium. 

2.  — In  case  no  stage  be  available,  the  lantern  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  auditorium,  except  in  a  space  from  which  the  audience 
are  separated. 

Construction  of  Lantern. 

3. — The  body  of  the  lantern  shall  be  constructed  of  sheet  iron,  and, 
if  wood  be  placed  outside  the  iron,  asbestos  shall  be  interposed 
between  the  two. 

Illumination  in  Lantern. 

4.  — In  all  cases  where  possible  the  electric  arc  light  shall  be  used 
as  an  illuminant  instead  of  limelight.  Ether  and  other  inflammable 
liquids  shall  not  be  employed. 

Illumination  of  Enclosure. 

5.  — The  space  in  which  the  cinematograph  stands  shall,  where 
possible,  be  illuminated  by  electric  light. 

Film — Disposition  of,  after  demonstration. 

6.  — The  film  shall,  in  every  case,  be  rewound  automatically  upon 
another  bobbin,  contained  in  the  cinematograph  or  in  a  closed  box 
made  of  sheet  iron  or  other  suitable  substance ;  and  the  opening  in 
the  top  of  such  box,  through  which  the  film  passes,  shall  be  as  small 
as  possible. 

Shutters. 

7.  — The  apparatus  shall  be  so  constructed  that  when  the  film 
ceases  to  move  a  shutter  of  asbestos  automatically  falls  between  the 
condenser  and  the  film,  in  order  to  shield  the  stationary  film  from 
the  heat  of  the  light. 

Operators. 

8.  — In  all  cases  the  operator  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  assistant. 

Smoking. 

9.  — Smoking  by  cinematograph  operators  and  assistants  shall  be 
strictly  prohibited  during  the  time  they  are  on  duty. 


The  Council  has  also  issued  the  following  regulations  respecting 
the  use  of  Limelight  in  premises  licensed  by  the  Council:  — 

1.  —  The  gas  cylinders  shall  be  tested  and  filled  in  conformity 
with  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Home  Office,  which  appear  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Manufacture  of  Compressed  Gas  Cylinders. 
(7952  of  1896.) 

“  Cylinders  of  Compressed  Gas  'oxygen ,  hydrogen  or  coal  gas). 

“(«)  Lap-welded  wrought  iron. — Greatest  working  pressure,  120 
atmospheres,  or  1800  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

“  Stress  due  to  working  pressure  not  to  exceed  tons  per  square 
inch. 

“  Proof  pressure  in  hydraulic  test,  after  annealing,  224  atmo¬ 
spheres,  or  3360  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

“  Permanent  stretch  in  hydraulic  test  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  of 
the  elastic  stretch. 

“  One  cylinder  in  50  to  be  subjected  to  a  statical  bending  test,  ar.d 
to  stand  crushing  nearly  flat  between  two  rounded  knife  edges 
without  cracking. 

“(6)  Lap-welded  or  seamless  steel. — Greatest  working  pressure  120 
atmospheres,  or  1800  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

“  Stress  due  to  working  pressure  not  to  exceed  71,  tons  per  square 
inch  in  lap-welded,  or  8  tons  per  square  iuch  in  seamless,  cylinders. 

“  Carbon  in  steel  not  to  exceed  0  25  per  cent.,  or  iron  not  to  be  lets 
than  99  per  cent. 

“  Tenacity  of  steel  not  to  be  less  than  26  or  more  than  33  tons  per 
square  inch.  Ultimate  elongation  not  less  than  12  inches  in  8 
inches.  Test-bar  to  be  cut  from  finished  annealed  cylinder. 

“  Proof  pressure  in  hydraulic  test,  after  annealing,  224  atmo¬ 
spheres,  or  3360  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

“Permanent  stretch  shown  by  water  jacket  not  to  extend  10  per 
cent,  of  elastic  stretch. 

“One  cylinder  in  50  to  be  subjected  to  a  statical  bending  test, 
and  to  stand  crushing  nearly  flat  between  rounded  knife  edges 
without  cracking. 

“  Regulations  applicable  to  all  Cylinders. 

“Cylinders  to  be  marked  with  a  rotation  number,  a  manufactur  r"» 
or  owner’s  mark,  and  annealing  mark  with  date,  a  test  mark  with 
date.  The  marks  to  be  permanent  and  easily  visible. 

“Testing  to  be  repeated  at  least  every  two  years,  and  annealing  at 
least  every  four  years. 

“  A  record  to  be  kept  of  all  tests. 

“Cylinders  which  fail  in  testing  to  be  destroyed  or  rendered 
useless. 

“Hydrogen  and  coal-gas  cylinders  to  have  left-hand-d  threads 
for  attaching  connexions,  and  to  be  painted  red. 

“The  compressing  apparatus  to  have  two  pressure  gaug--.  and  an 
automatic  arrangement  for  preventing  over- charging.  The  coir- 
pressing  apparatus  for  oxygen  to  be  wholly  distinct  and  unconn-c^d 
with  the  compressing  apparatus  for  hydrogen  and  coal  ga~. 

“  Cylinders  not  to  be  refilled  till  they  have  been  emptied. 
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“  If  cylinders  are  sent  out  unpacked,  the  valve  fittings  should  be 
protected  by  a  steel  cap. 

“  A  minimum  weight  to  be  fixed  for  each  size  of  cylinder  in 
accordance  with  its  required  thickness.  Cylinders  of  less  weight  to 
be  rejected.” 

2.  — All  cylinders  shall  be  used  with  an  approved  safety  regulator. 

3.  — All  cylinders  shall  be  suitably  connected  with  the  lantern  by 
means  of  iron  pipe,  or  by  means  of  rubber  tubing  protected  on  the 
outside  by  canvas  and  coiled  wire,  and  so  arranged  that  it  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  movement  of  the  operator,  or  by  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lantern. 

4.  — All  lighting  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  person,  who 
can  at  will  raise  or  lower  the  lights  without  risk  of  their  being 
turned  out,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  from  panic,  he  should 
remain  at  his  post  during  the  whole  of  the  entertainment. 

5.  — The  gas  shall  in  no  case  be  stored  in,  or  used  from,  bags  or 
containers  other  than  those  recommended  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  the  Home  Office  (see  No.  1  above). 

6.  — The  combustible  gas  used  shall  be  either  hydrogen  or  coal 
gas,  and  in  no  case  whatever  shall  ether  or  other  imflammable  liquid 
be  employed. 

Note. — It  is  desirable,  however,  that  in  all  cases,  where  possible, 
the  electric  light  should  be  used  as  an  illuminant  instead  of  lime¬ 
light,  in  order  to  avoid  risks  from  fire. 

- + - 

LANTERN  MEMS. 

Light,  more  light,  has  been  the  cry  for  some  long  time  past,  and 
particularly  in  respect  of  limelight  jets  for  use  with  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  and  kindred  machines  for  projection.  There  are,  however, 
some  matters,  if  not  to  be  classed  as  drawbacks,  that  it  is  as  well  for 
operators  to  bear  in  mind  when  using  high-power  limelight  jets. 
First  and  foremost,  the  gas  supply  must  be  ample,  and  next,  if  the 
slides  are  delicate  or  valuable,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  on  the  stage  to  receive  the  full  power  of  the  heat  rays  from 

the  source  of  light. 

***** 

In  the  old  days  of  gas  bags,  when  one  had  to  give  a  dissolving- 
view  entertainment  with  a  double  lantern,  a  pair  of  gas  bags  holding 
about  eight  cubic  feet  of  gas  each  was  sufficient  for  an  entertain¬ 
ment  of  two  hours.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  to  run  through  ten 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  when  using  a  pair  of  jets,  in  one  hour,  and  the 
other  day  I  heard  of  a  case  where  an  operator,  in  using  a  cinemato¬ 
graph,  had  a  cylinder  of  hydrogen  containing  eight  feet  of  gas  ex¬ 
hausted  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  compressed  oxygen  having  been 
used  with  it  in  supplying  a  jet  having  an  extra  large  mixing  chamber 
and  a  large- size  orifice  to  nipple.  An  operator  used  to  the  earlier- 
pattern  mixed  gas  jets,  using  these  modern  jets  for  the  first  time,  is 
likely  to  be  out  of  his  reckoning,  and  liable  to  be  short  of  gas,  and 
so  have  a  disagreeable  quarter  of  an  hour’s  interval  to  renew  his 
supply,  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  reserve  of  gas. 

*  *  *  *  * 

No  doubt,  with  large  discs  to  be  arranged  for,  a  powerful  light  is 
necessary,  but  for  average-sized  pictures  a  moderate  light  is  all  that 
is  wanted.  The  screw-down  valve  adjustment  fitted  to  the  taps  of 
jets  or  separately  to  byepasses  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  advantage,  as 
the  flow  of  gas  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety,  and,  if  for  certain 
specially  dense  slides  a  little  more  light  is  required,  it  can  be  obtained 
by  a  turn  or  two  of  the  milled-head  screws  of  valves,  and  checked 
down  again  after  it  has  been  shown. 

***** 

One  point  I  noticed  recently,  when  using  a  six-way  dissolver  on  a 
biunial  lantern  fitted  with  a  pair  of  modern  jets  and  supplied  by  gas 
cylinders  through  automatic  regulators,  was  that,  although  the 
adjustments  of  the  light  were  made  one  jet  at  a  time,  the  oxygen 
would  accumulate,  and,  on  dissolving,  it  was  not  done  as  satis¬ 
factorily  as  it  was  when  first  setting  up  the  apparatus.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  supply  pipes  in  biunials  be  always  fitted  with  stop 
cocks,  so  that,  when  all  the  adjustments  are  made  and  the  operator 


has  to  wait  for  the  preliminaries,  the  gas  can  be  shut  out  of  the 
lantern,  independently  of  the  byepass.  It  can,  I  know,  be  done 
from  the  cylinder,  but  then  it  is  not  so  convenient,  and  makes  more 
noise  than  turning  a  tap. 

***** 

Some  of  the  English  producers  of  cinematograph  films  have 
evidently  something  to  learn  in  the  way  of  technique  from  their 
French  confreres ,  for  in  several  films  that  have  been  passing  through 
my  hands  lately  I  find  indifferent  printing,  carelessness  about  the 
starting  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  get  the  most  interest  out  of  it,  also 
as  to  dirty  marks,  scratches,  and  blemishes.  I  suppose  our  French 
friends,  having  been  a  longer  time  at  it,  have  the  details  necessary 
for  successful  working  at  their  fingers’  ends ;  certainly,  to  look 
through  a  batch  of  French  films  and  then  through  English,  the 
comparison  is  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  This 
applies,  not  only  to  a  name  well  known  in  connexion  with  this  class 
of  work,  but  also  to  that  of  an  unknown  (to  me)  worker  in  this 
direction,  who  has  taken  trouble  to  get  something  good  to  be 
photographed,  but  stops  short  in  the  reproduction  of  his  results  of 
that  necessary  qualification  of  master  work,  “  perfection.” 

***** 

So  far  I  have  not  seen  any  films  “  made  in  Germany,”  but  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  Teutonic  business  people  find  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  go  in  for  animated  photographic  work.  Already,  I  believe, 
something  in  the  toy  line  is  ready  to  go  on  the  market,  and,  when 
the  serious  side  of  the  subject  is  attacked,  no  doubt  good  subjects 
and  films  will  be  forthcoming  at  prices  calculated  to  command  a 
ready  sale.  ^Vhy  the  English  firms  who  have  negatives  of  good 
subjects  don’t  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  put  a  little  more  life 
into  their  business,  and  “  be  ready  ”  with  A1  films,  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  ;  let  them  take  a  lesson  from  the  French  producers,  and  have  a 
fine  stock  available  for  selection,  all  clearly  printed  and  beautifully 
developed.  The  system  at  present  in  vogue,  of  “  buying  a  pig  in  a 
poke,”  can’t  last,  for  it  is  all  very  well  to  say,  11  You  must  take  the 
films  as  I  send  them,  and  not  run  them  through  a  machine  ”  if  they 
are  perfect ;  but,  when  they  are  considerably  short  of  this  desired 
condition,  it  is  a  contract  distinctly  one-sided,  and  will  not  do  for 
the  British  buyer,  who  likes  to  see  what  he  is  buying.  It  is  just 
possible  I  have  not  been  in  touch  with  the  best  English  film- 
producers,  and  so  I  don’t  wish  for  a  moment  to  disparage  the  work 
of  all  British  photographers  of  animated  film  subjects,  but  simply 
use  the  two  makes  I  have  had  to  do  with  through  agents  as  an 
illustration  of  what  seems  to  be  the  general  rule  of  business  in  this 
line. 

***** 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  animated  photographs  are  being  shown  on 
hoardings,  or  to  the  general  public  as  advertisements,  sandwiched 
between  somebody’s  sausages  or  thingamy’s  food,  for  it  brings  it 
down  to  a  level  that  those  interested  in  optical  lantern  work  and 
photography  will  be  sorry  to  see.  The  fees  for  showing  animated 
photographs  at  entertainments  are  already  much  reduced  from  last 
years,  and,  if  public  displays  of  good  subjects  are  to  be  made  “  gratis, 
it  will  be  difficult  for  operators  to  command  payable  renumeration 
for  their  services  in  this  direction.  G.  R.  Baker. 

- - 4. - 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  OIL  LAMP. 

II. 

In  a  previous  article  I  referred  to  the  usefulness  of  the  homely  oil  lamp, 
and  instanced  the  limits  within  which  a  good  oil  radiant  might  be  used 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  for  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  interested  in 
lantern  projection  that  there  are  numerous  out-of-the-way  places  where 
the  difficulty  in  transit  of  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  a  limelight  display  are 
very  considerable,  and  where,  in  fact,  the  smallness  of  the  room  available 
for  such  display  does  not  call  for  the  higher-power  radiants.  I  can  well 
remember  some  years  ago  an  incident  that  occurred  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Glasgow  that  speaks  volumes  for  the  utility  of  a  good  oil  lamp. 

I  had  just  finished  up  a  hard  day’s  work,  and  had  seated  myself  snugly 
beside  the  fire  on  a  cold  winter’s  evening,  when  the  watch  dog  gave 
notice  of  the  approach  of  some  stranger  to  the  house.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  oft-repeated  old  story  was  told  :  “  Oh,  Mr.  Armstrong,  I  have  just 
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run  over  to  see  if  you  can  help  me !  I’m  07er  at  Mr. - ,  and  I’ve  come 

away  with  a  leaky  cylinder,  and  find  myself  clean  stuck  up.” 

I  suggested  my  pair  of  oil  lamps,  side  by  side,  with  finger  dissolver  in 
front,  and  for  want  of  gas  they  were  brought  into  use,  and  right  good 
substitutes  they  proved,  every  one  being  delighted  with  their  performance. 

Oil  lamps,  however,  require  careful  manipulation,  and  with  some  forms 
a  slight  alteration  in  their  construction  when  it  is  desired  to  woik  them 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  large  towns,  where  gas  is  burned,  the  objection  to  oil  lamps  will 
always  be  more  noticeable  than  in  out-of-the-way  situations  where  oil  is 
in  regular  use.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  an  oil  lamp  rests  with  the 
smell,  that  is  so  objectionable  to  many.  With  care,  however,  this  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  By  carefully  attending  to  the  filling  and 
emptying  of  the  oil  chamber,  no  oil  need  ever  be  spilled,  and,  by  dueting 
a  little  aromatic  tooth  powder  ever  the  top  of  the  oil  chamber,  much  may 
be  done  to  prevent  any  serious  amount  of  objectionable  odour  from  the 
oil  that  is  being  burned. 

Oil  lamps,  previous  to  being  used  for  the  actual  projection  of  pictures, 
should  be  lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  wicks  being  about  a  quarter-turn  up,  or,  in  other  words,  allowing  a 
flame  slightly  less  than  an  inch  in  height  being  visible. 

Nothing  but  the  best  water- white  quality  of  oil  should  be  use!  ;  but,  as 
this  at  times  in  out-of-the-way  places  is  not  always  procurable,  a  few 
good-sized  pieces  of  camphor  should  be  inserted  into  tbe  oil  chamber  for 
some  time  previous  to  lighting  up.  This  will  tend  to  a  whiter  light,  and 
go  far  to  prevent  smoking  should  the  wicks  draw  too  severely  on  the  oil 
chamber. 

After  the  lamp  has  been  burning  for  some  time,  the  light  should  be 
very  slowly  raised  until  the  flame  from  the  wicks  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
four  inches  in  a  good  solid  column  of  light. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  an  oil  lamp  of  the  Sciopticon  pattern  has 
always  been  tbe  liability  of  lamps  of  this  description  yielding  a  black  line 
in  tbe  middle  of  the  disc.  No  doubt,  this  objection  is  well  grounded,  and 
with  some  patterns  of  lamps  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid.  Much,  however, 
may  be  done  by  a  few  simple  alterations  or  dodging  of  the  lights  to  over¬ 
come  this  dark  line.  I  once  cured  a  very  bad  case  of  this  kind  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

It  was  a  three- wick  light,  and,  as  is  usual  with  nearly  every  pattern  of 
the  Sciopticon  form,  had  flanges  running  along  the  bottom  of  the  oil 
chamber ;  these  flanges  run  in  fitted  grooves  or  guides  that  are  fixtures 
to  the  bottom  of  the  body  of  the  lamp,  and  by  this  means  hold  the  oil 
chamber  in  a  fixed  position.  The  idea  occurred  to  me,  after  numerous 
experiments,  that,  were  an  oil  radiant  capable  of  being  moved  somewhat 
out  of  this  fixed  position,  similar  to  the  facilities  afforded  in  limelight 
working,  by  being  able  to  move  slightly  to  one  side  or  the  other  the  jet 

Ion  its  support  pin,  the  objectionable  eyesore  in  tbe  shape  of  a  dark  line 
might,  at  least  to  some  extent,  be  removed.  I  therefore  proceed-  d  to  cut 
away  a  portion  of  the  flange  at  the  front  of  the  oil  chamber,  extending 
backwards  to  about  one  and  a  halt  inches,  and  likewise  a  similar  amount 
was  cut  away  at  the  rear  of  tbe  oil  chamber.  This  left  the  base  of  the 
tank,  as  it  were,  swinging  on  a  centre  flange,  and  permitted  of  the  light 
being,  as  it  were,  hinged,  but  slightly  from  side  to  side.  On  testing  the 
effect  of  moving  the  light,  even  however  small,  I  at  once  saw  the  objec¬ 
tionable  dark  line  on  the  screen  almost  entirely  vanish  from  view ;  in 
fact,  no  one  not  conversant  with  this  drawback  to  the  Sciopticon  lamp 
could  have  told  that  the  disc  was  not  perfectly  evenly  lighted.  I  have 
since  doctored  other  lamps  in  the  same  way.  The  slewing  of  the  light, 
even  to  a  very  small  extent,  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  disc,  and,  by 

Iso  providing  that  the  oil  chamber  be  capable  of  being  moved,  as  it  were, 
on  its  centre,  this  dark  line  is  got  rid  of.  When  this  dodge  is  practised 
in  conjunction  with  a  careful  manipulation  of  the  centre  wick  i.e..  not 
allowing  it  to  overrun  the  two  side  lights — there  will  be  found  to  be  an 
C  almost  total  absence  of  any  dark  line  on  the  disc.  Some  lamps,  however, 
are  so  constructed  that  such  alterations  are  not  possible. 

With  the  wicks  properly  trimmed — i.e.,  they  yield  a  solid  body  of  flame 
without  any  forking — and  the  light  carefully  centered  on  the  condenser, 

;  a  beautifully  lighted  disc  up  to  six  feet  can  be  easily  obtained  with  even 
a  good  fifty-candle-power  light.  Six  feet,  in  my  opinion,  is  quite  large 
mough  for  any  disc  for  an  oil  lamp  to  yield,  and  is  sufficient  for  a  wide 
'ange  of  usefulness,  such  as  schoolrooms,  farmhouses,  and  mission  balls 
i  )f  small  dimensions.  Beyond  six  feet  I  do  not  think  an  oil  lamp  should 
>e  expected  to  yield  very  good  results,  and,  when  larger  discs  are  desired, 
>ne  or  other  of  the  higher-grade  radiants  must  br  employed.  A  six-feet 
lisc  is  not  by  any  means  a  poor  show. 

As  regards  ihe  most  suitable  condensers  and  objectives  to  use  in  con- 
lexion  with  an  oil  radiant,  in  practice  I  get  the  finest  results  with  my 
ix  or  seven-inch  objectives  ;  the  latter  I  prefer  to  the  six-inch,  although 
u  confined  spaces  the  disc  is  slightly  smaller.  If  the  condensei  and 
he  radiant  are  so  adjusted  as  to  work  well  together,  there  should  be  no 
ifficulty  in  causing  the  rays  to  cross  well  within  the  limits  of  a  six  or 
even-inch  focus  lens,  of  course  provided  the  objective  is  being  attached 
o  and  working  on  a  telescopic  front,  which  every  lamp  ought  to  possess, 
’he  seven-iEch  objective  I  have  referred  to  is  one  of  my  old  portrait 
botographic  lenses,  and  it  is  a  treat  to  see  the  manner  such  will  project 
critical  image  on  the  screen  when  tested  alongside  one  of  the  common 
r  cheaper  form  of  lenses ;  but,  then,  the  original  cost  of  this  lens  was  in 


itself  more  than  double  the  price  of  a  complete  Sciopticon  outfit  of  tbe 
present-day  construction. 

A  really  good  lens,  well  centered  on  the  rays  emerging  from  the  c  m- 
denser  at  the  point  where  they  cross,  ought  to  depict  a  cushioned-shape 
slide  of  printed  matter  or  parallel  lines,  absolutely  sharp  and  free  of  dis¬ 
tortion,  right  up  to  the  extreme  edges  of  the  picture,  but  few  of  the 
cheaper  form  of  short-focus  lenses  will  perform  in  this  manner  on  sm-h  a 
test  slide.  In  cases  where  the  aberration  of  an  objective  is  under  or 
over-corrected,  an  improvement  may  be  effected  by  bringing  the  tvo 
back  lenses  close  together.  This  may  be  done  by  removing  the  ring 
that  separates  them,  and  substituting  a  narrower  ring.  Such  are  easily 
provided  by  a  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  soft  wire.  I  have  known  vast  im¬ 
provements  effected  to  faulty  objectives  by  carrying  out  this  simple 
alteration. 

In  practice,  it  will  be  found  that  lenses  of  short  focus  are  more  liable 
to  give  bother  in  the  yielding  of  absolutely  sharp  images  of  primed 
matter  than  those  of  longer  focus.  After  many  years’  experience,  and 
no  end  of  testing  lenses  of  every  conceivable  type,  both  in  the  oil  and 
limelight  and  other  radiants,  I  have  formed  a  very  decided  preference 
for  a  lens  of  six  or  seven  inches’  length  of  focus,  finding  such  the  most 
handy  for  general  all-round  working,  with  whatever  radiant  is  used,  or 
wherever  the  lamp  is  needed,  be  it  in  a  small  room  or  in  a  fairly  large¬ 
sized  hall. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  any  radiant,  be  it  oil  or  lime  light,  some 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  screen  that  it  is  intended  to  use.  As 
yet  I  cannot  speak  from  experience  of  the  newer  form  of  silverel-surface 
screen,  but  I  think  I  can  safely  assert  that  I  have  experimented  as  much 
as  any  one  in  every  other  form,  and  the  result  has  been  tuat  the  wall  of 
one  of  my  rooms  has  a  fixture  screen  attached  that  is  as  good  as  any  one 
need  desire.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  attention  which  has 
recently  been  given  to  the  production  of  a  better  form  of  reflecting  sur¬ 
face  in  screens  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  have  seen  many  a 
lantern  exhibition  marred  by  tbe  use  of  a  poor,  thin,  miserable  linen 
sheet,  which  allowed  as  much  light  to  pass  through  as  was  reflected  from 
its  surface,  with  the  double  drawback  of  smothering  an  already  weakened 
image  by  reflection  from  the  walls  behind  it.  If  what  is  claimed  for  the 
newer-formed  silvered-surface  screens  be  actually  realised,  then  there  is 
a  fresh  lease  of  life  in  store  for  a  good  oil  lamp,  that  gives  so  much 
pleasure  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

Already  opticians  in  Glasgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland  have  begun  to 
discard  the  use  of  linen  screens,  although  the  bulk  in  transit  of  a  paper 
one  is  much  more  difficult  to  accomplish ;  but  we  are  living  in  a  time  of 
advance  in  optical  projection  work.  Our  jets  and  screens  have  been 
much  improved  lately,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  the  old  form  of  oil 
radiant,  beloved  by  so  many  old  hands,  does  not  likewise  come  in  for 
some  share  of  attention.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- « - 

FATAL  ACETYLENE  EXPLOSION. 

The  works  of  the  United  States  Liquefied  Acetylene  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany,  in  Montgomery-street,  Jersey  City,  were  wrecked  on  December  24, 
by  a  series  of  explosions,  and  destroyed  by  the  fire  which  followed.  T  wo 
men,  sa^s  the  Scientific  American,  were  killed,  and  a  number  of  persons 
were  injured,  and  there  were  many  narrow  escapes. 

The  United  States  Liquefied  Acetylene  Distributing  Company  is  a 
comparatively  new  concern,  which  has  been  formed  to  supply  liquefied 
acetylene  gas  to  a  number  of  companies  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
which  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  gas  for  lighting  purpose*. 
These  companies  are  organized  to  work  under  the  Will*on  calcium 
carbide  patents,  and  other  patents  which  were  taken  out  by  Dr.  Julias  J. 
Suckert,  for  the  liquefying  of  the  gas.  At  least  one  accidi-nt  has 
happened  before,  owing  to  the  dangerous  Dature  of  the  liquefied  ga*. 

In  the  factory  the  calcium  carbide  was  taken  to  the  generator  house, 
where,  in  proper  receptacles,  it  was  decomposed  by  the  introduction  of 
water.  Through  pipes  it  was  then  transmitted  to  the  main  building, 
where  compound  compressors,  like  those  used  for  compressing  air, 
reduced  its  volume  until  it  was  under  a  high  pressure.  While  this 
operation  was  going  on.  the  gas  was  cooled  by  refrigerated  brine 
passing  about  the  pipes  which  held  it.  Whatever  water  it  held  in  sus¬ 
pension  wasixtractei  by  passing  it  through  suitable  coils  of  pipe,  and 
then  it  was  led  to  the  part  of  the  room  where  it  was  to  be  turned  into 
liquid,  and  sealed  up  in  the  steel  tubes.  In  this  last  process  the  steel 
tubes  were  immersed  in  a  refrigerated  bath,  kept  so  cold  that,  when  the 
gas  entered  the  tub*s.  the  low  temperature  and  pressure  upon  the  gas 
combined  turned  it  into  a  liquid  form. 

This  was  the  work  that  was  going  on  at  the  time  (9.30  a.m.)  of  the 
accident.  It  was  the  custom,  before  filling  a  tube  which  had  come  back, 
presumably  empty,  to  first  let  into  it  a  small  charge  of  gas.  and  then  to 
open  a  vafve  and  let  this  gas  escape  into  the  room.  This  was  to  make 
sure  that  no  air  should  be  in  the  tube  when  it  was  finally  charged.  This 
operation  was  called  “  blowing  off,”  and  no  lights,  no  smoking,  no  fire  of 
any  kind  was  permitted  about  the  building,  except  in  the  boiler  room, 
and  that  was  as  separate  as  if  it  were  in  another  building. 

The  cause  of  the  accident  has  not  been  accurately  determined  :  it  is 
known  that,  while  one  of  the  workmen  was  blowing  off  a  tube,  there  was 
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a  puff,  and  a  sheet  of  flame  spread  through  the  room.  A  moment  later 
came  the  first  explosion.  It  was  not  nearly  as  heavy  as  a  number  which 
came  later,  but  it  blew  a  twenty-foot  square  hole  in  the  side  of  the  com¬ 
pressor  room,  next  to  the  railroad  trestle.  There  was  no  sign  of  fire 
when  outsiders  reached  the  works  after  the  first  explosion,  and  it  was  ten 
or  twelve  minutes  before  the  next  one  came.  Then  there  began  a  series 
of  explosions,  small  compared  with  the  first.  Perhaps  there  were  a 
dozen  of  these,  and  then  there  was  a  tremendous  one,  which  tore  the 
whole  factory  to  pieces,  and  filled  the  air  for  blocks  around  with  missiles. 
Many  of  these  missiles  were  the  steel  tubes  in  which  the  gas  was  stored. 
There  were  about  seventy-five  of  these  already  filled  in  the  works.  Each 
one  is  about  the  size  of  a  six-inch  shell,  and  of  much  the  same  shape, 
being  three  feet  or  more  long,  and  weighing  about  sixty  pounds.  One  of 
these  was  shot  across  the  street,  where  it  tore  a  hole  through  the  false 
front  of  the  chain  works,  and  landed  far  in  the  rear  of  that  building. 
The  doors  and  windows  of  this  building  were  blown  in,  great  strips  of 
clapboarding  were  torn  out  of  the  front,  and  the  office  was  wrecked.  No 
one  was  at  work  there. 

Right  next  door  to  the  west  of  the  works,  Mr.  Byrne  recently  erected 
a  row  of  four-story  frame  tenement  houses.  These  buildings  have  been 
occupied  for  about  two  months.  There  ware  twenty-four  families  in 
them,  When  the  big  explosion  came,  these  houses  rocked  back  and 
forth,  plaster  fell  in  great  pieces  from  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and  a 
moment  later,  when  the  air  rushed  back,  the  whole  side  of  the  building 
was  torn  loose  from  the  floor  beams,  and  bulged  out  for  more  than  a 
foot.  On  Fremont-street,  just  beyond  the  railroad  trestle,  were  seven 
houses.  These  held  thirty  families.  Windows,  walls,  and  wainscoting 
were  torn  away  in  these  houses  as  well.  In  a  moment  all  was  confusion 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Women  ran  from  the  houses,  leaving  the  babes 
and  the  aged  behind,  all  screaming  and  crying  out  for  help.  They  were 
no  sooner  on  the  street  than  they  encountered  new  terrors,  From  the 
wreckage  fire  was  springing  high,  and  every  few  moments  there  were 
other  explosions,  which  sent  great  pieces  of  burning  wood  and  torn  metal 
work  flying  about.  Police  and  firemen  came  and  did  what  they  could. 
The  police  forced  the  remaining  people  out  of  their  houses,  while  the 
firemen  attacked  the  flames.  With  the  first  water  that  the  firemen 
turned  on,  they  discovered  that  they  were  helpless  against  such  a  fire. 
The  water  found  stores  of  calcium  carbide  in  the  ruins,  decomposed  it, 
set  fire  to  the  acetylene  gas,  and  added  to  the  fierceness  of  the  fire. 
Acetylene  burns  with  a  flame  many  times  hotter  than  that  of  ordinary 
gas. 

The  railroad  trestle  was  soon  on  fire,  and  the  firemen  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  saving  this  and  the  adjoining  row  of  houses.  Over  at  the 
electric  lighting  plant  a  big  door  had  been  blown  in,  breaking  a  steam 
pipe,  and  the  works  were  shut  down  for  a  short  time  until  this  could  be 
repaired.  Sixty  telephone  wires  ran  past  the  wrecked  buildings  on  poles. 
These  were  destroyed,  and  the  trolley  wires  were  carried  away.  It  was 
two  hours  before  the  cars  could  be  run  again. 

At  12.20  o’clock  there  was  another  violent  explosion,  doing  con¬ 
siderable  damage.  The  loss  to  the  acetylene  works  alone  was  $20,000. 
The  explosions  of  liquefied  acetylene  gas  have  been  so  numerous  and 
serious  that  its  manufacture  should  be  prohibited  until  it  can  be  made, 
stored,  shipped,  and  consumed  with  greater  safety  than  is  seemingly 
possible  to-day. 

- 4> - 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  (LANTERN  SECTION). 

The  Fourth  Meeting  for  this  session  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
.January  26,  at  the  rooms,  44,  Mosley- street,  when  Mr.  C.  Lord  gave  a 
lecture,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  made  from  negatives  taken  by 
himself,  entitled  A  Run  through  the  Dolomites.  The  President  (Mr.  J. 
Wood)  occupied  the  chair. 

After  imagining  for  nearly  twenty  years  what  the  country  was  like,  it 
was  not  until  1896  that  Mr.  Lord  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
places  of  interest  which  he  had  dreamed  of  so  long.  The  route  lay 
from  Toblach  to  Innsbruch.  By  name  the  Dolomites  are  almost  un¬ 
known,  although  some  people  imagine  them  to  be  relatives  of  the 
Amorites  or  Jebusites,  whilst  the  lecturer  had  been  asked  recently 
whether  they  were  situated  in  the  Pacific.  He  said  that  the  name 
41  Dolomites  ”  was  given  to  a  group  of  mountains  situated  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  after  the  French  mineralogist  Dolomeau,  who  was  the  first  to 
attract  attention  to  their  composition  and  formation.  Landslips  were 
common,  and  were  due  to  the  rock  being  gradually  decomposed  by  the 
varied  weather,  when,  giving  way,  sometimes  the  whole  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  will  be  dislodged,  and  crash  down,  carrying  all  before  it.  A  view  of 
the  lake  of  Alleghe  was  shown,  and  the  lecturer  said  that  five  villages 
were  submerged  under  its  waters,  owing  to  a  landship  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  manner  just  described.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  site 
was  a  valley  with  the  river  Corderole  running  through  it,  and,  whilst 
some  men  were  at  work  felling  trees  on  the  mountain  side,  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  top  and  side  on  which  they  were  working,  measuring  about 
100  feet  to  200  feet  thick,  1000  feet  broad,  and  over  2000  feet  in  length, 
suddenly  gave  way,  and,  sliding  down  into  the  valley,  forced  its  huge 
masses  up  the  opposite  side.  By  this  awful  occurrence  ninety-five  people 
were  killed,  which,  the  lecturer  said,  meant  almost  the  whole  population 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  lake  formed  was  two  and  a  half  miles 


long  and  half  a  mile  broad.  From  its  waters  the  scene  is  unsurpassed, 
the  Cirretta,  whose  rocks  rise  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet,  standing  boldly 
at  the  end  of  the  gorge. 

Schluderbach,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  Tyrol,  is  the 
starting  point  of  many  excursions,  one  of  which  is  Tre  Croci  (Three 
Crosses),  at  which  place  three  hunters  are  said  to  have  been  killed.  Several 
views  of  Drei  Zinnen  illustrated  the  dangerous  character  of  the  country. 

When  at  Schluderbach  the  visitor  has  not  far  to  go  to  find  out  where 
the  sacred  figures,  so  frequently  seen  on  the  Continent,  are  made,  and 
not  only  these,  but  Noah’s  arks,  rocking  horses,  jointed  dolls,  and  all 
such  toys  are  made  at  the  village  of  St.  Ubuch.  A  life-size  figure  can  be 
made  from  beginning  to  end  by  a  native  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  its 
value  will  be  equivalent  to  about  4 1.  Cortina,  which  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  Schluderbach,  was  next  visited,  and,  from  the  lecturer’s 
remarks,  it  is  a  most  healthy  place,  epidemics  being  unknown  and 
doctors  very  scarce. 

The  Aquila  Nera,  an  old  hostelry  situated  in  this  town,  shows  to 
what  extent  artists  are  known  here,  the  view  illustrating  The  Seven  Ages 
of  Man,  the  figures  being  life  size,  painted  on  the  outside  walls  of  the 
house. 

At  Pieve  de  Cadore,  the  Town  Hall  and  the  house  in  which  Titiens,  the 
painter,  was  born  are  amongst  the  historical  treasures  to  be  seen  there, 
and  although  the  grave  of  Titiens  is  unknown,  his  name  will  ever  be 
remembered  by  his  country,  and,  in  testimony  of  this,  a  fine  bronze 
statue  has  been  erected  in  his  native  town.  At  Yigo  Mr.  Lord  made 
acquaintance  with  a  real  old  Tyrolese  hostelry,  where  the  entrance  was  i 
through  the  coach-house,  and,  after  passing  the  first  floor,  a  staircase  led 
to  the  sleeping  rooms  and  haylofts. 

After  visiting  Botsen,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Tyrol,  Inns-  i 
bruch  was  reached,  and  the  lecturer  said  that  no  visit  should  be  made  to 
the  Tyrol  without  including  the  capital.  At  Innsbruch  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  is  the  Cathedral,  and  some  fine  views  of  the  bronze 
figures  which  surround  the  tomb  of  Maximilian  the  First  were  shown. 

A  statue  of  Andrew  Hofer,  the  Tyrolese  patriot,  was,  with  street  scenes  i 
containing  bullock  waggons,  arches,  and  artistic  fountains,  shown  on  the 
screen. 

Leaving  the  Dolomites,  Mr.  Lord  passed  on  to  Trafoi,  which  place  is 
encircled  with  mountains,  known  as  the  Ortler  group,  the  Stelrio  Pass 
being  the  only  outlet  by  road.  Several  slides  showing  the  curious  zigzag 
road  on  the  mountain  side  were  exhibited,  and,  after  reaching  the 
summit,  the  return  journey  was  made  to  Trafoi,  calling  on  the  way  at 
one  or  two  of  the  glaciers  on  the  Ortler.  With  a  moonlight  scene  of 
this  peak,  Mr.  Lord  concluded  his  most  interesting  lecture.  Mr.  James 
G.  Chapman  manipulated  the  lantern. 

- -♦> - 

TALE  OF  THE  CINEMATOSCOPE. 

Dyer  versus  Acres. 

Willie  Dyer,  photographic  printer,  of  77,  Wood-street,  Barnet,  sued 
Mr.  Birt  Acres,  photographic  artist,  and  the  well-known  inventor  of  the 
cinematoscope,  of  Barnet,  for  11.  12s.,  wages  due  in  lieu  of  notice. 

Plaintiff  said  he  gave  defendant  notice  on  December  11.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday,  however,  defendant  came  and  wanted  to  know  who  had 
let  him  come  on  the  premises,  and  told  him  to  clear  out.  Plaintiff 
applied  for  the  week’s  wages,  but  defendant  said  he  would  throw  him 
out.  He  refused  to  pay,  and  told  him  he  knew  where  the  Court  was. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Poole,  plaintiff  said  he  assisted  defendant  with 
his  cinematoscope.  .  He  denied  that  a  certain  Exhibition  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Barnet,  in  which  he  assisted,  was  a  failure  through  his  fault.  He 
denied  having  tried  to  depreciate  Mr.  Acres  or  his  cinematescope.  He 
had  started  in  business  himself,  but  he  did  not  use  Mr.  Acres’  machine. 

Mr.  Poole,  in  addressing  the  Registrar,  said,  that  plaintiff,  at  the 
Exhibition  at  the  Town  Hall  on  December  10,  had  so  maliciously  mis- 
manipulated  the  cinematoscope  as  to  make  the  pictures  appear  ridiculous, 
especially  those  of  the  Jubilee  Procession,  boats  on  rollers,  regatta,  and 
blacksmith’s  forge,  by  rotating  the  machine  at  variable  rates  of  speed, 
and  also  that  he  had  endeavoured  at  various  times,  as  he  (Mr.  Poole) 
could  prove,  to  depreciate  Mr.  Acres  as  an  exhibitor  and  his  cinemato¬ 
scope  itself  as  a  failure.  Mr.  Poole  contended  that,  although  the 
plaintiff  gave  a  week’s  notice  on  Saturday,  December  11,  yet,  in  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  notice  being  given  and  his  reappearance  at  the  works 
on  the  13th,  the  Monday  following,  during  which  interval  Mr.  Acres  had 
been  informed  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  were  then  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds  for  dismissing  him  without  notice.  Plaintiff  had  held  up 
Mr.  Acres  and  his  cinematoscope  to  ridicule,  and  had  done  his  best  to 
induce  the  public  to  patronise  a  different  class  of  performer. 

The  Registrar  said  that,  even  if  Mr.  Poole  established  everything  he 
had  said,  it  would  not  affect  his  judgment.  The  law  was  against  him. 

Mr.  Poole  asked  if  the  Registrar  held  that  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
knew  nothing  about  the  alleged  misdemeanour  of  plaintiff  on  Saturday, 
the  11th,  when  he  gave  notice,  precluded  him  from  dismissing  him  from 
his  employ  without  wages  on  the  13th,  during  which  interval  he  had 
learned  what  bad  occurred  ?  <  j 

The  Registrar  replied  that  he  certainly  held  that  plaintiff  was  entitled 
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to  liis  wages,  notwithstanding  the  facts  that  had  come  to  defendant’s 
notice  during  the  interval. 

Mr.  Poole  said  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  question  of  the  money  with 
his  client.  He  wished  to  vindicate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  He 
{Mr.  Poole)  was  trying  to  show  moral  misconduct. 

The  Registrar :  Moral  misconduct  or  physical  incompetency  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  can  get  your  remedy  against  him  for  defa¬ 
mation  of  character.  The  law  is  absolutely  against  you,  though  you 
may  be  able  to  prove  everything  you  have  stated. 

W  Mr.  Poole  :  But,  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  irregularities  and  de¬ 
linquencies  of  the  plaintiff,  defendant  sent  him  away. 

The  Registrar  :  The  law  is  against  you  on  the  claim.  Depreciation  of 
character  is  not  before  me. 

Mr.  Poole  accepted  the  learned  Registrar’s  ruling,  and  intimated  that 
as  the  next  case,  brought  by  a  man  named  Honour,  was  on  all  fours  with 
the  present  one,  he  would  not  pursue  it. — Barnet  Times. 

- ♦ - 

ENLARGING  ON  BROMIDE  PAPER. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  27,  a  demonstration  was  given  before  the 
Sutton  Scientific  and  Literary  Society,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock,  F.C.S.,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Fermoy,  R.R.A.S.,  occupying  the  chair,  the  subject  being’  “  Enlarging 
on  Bromide  Paper.”  Mr.  Baldock  said  :  Having  been  asked  to  give  this 
demonstration,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request,  and 
In  dealing  with  the  subject  I  propose  to  take  the  different  points,  as  regards 
apparatus  and  mode  of  procedure,  strictly  in  the  order  in  which  they 
arise  in  practical  working.  So  many  people  take  small  pictures  at  the 
present  time,  either  as  snap-shots,  or  because  a  small  camera  is  so  much 
■easier  and  lighter  to  carry  than  a  large  one,  that  some  fairly  easy  means 
of  making  them  larger  is,  perhaps,  more  than  ever  necessary.  The  first 
question  which  arises  is,  what  kind  of  negative  is  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  because  all  negatives  are  by  no  means  so.  It  obviously  must 
be  sharp,  because  if  off-sharp  to  begin  with  it  will,  when  enlarged,  be  still 
anore  so;  next,  it  must  not  be  a  hard ,  i.e. ,  soot- and- whitewash  negative, 
but  a  soft  one,  with  good  gradation ;  a  negative  that  will  give  a  good 
•silver  print,  or  even  a  good  bromide  print,  is  not  necessarily  suitable  for 
■enlarging.  I  show  you  a  few  such  negatives,  from  some  of  which  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  enlargements  this  evening.  The  second  question  for  con¬ 
sideration  is,  what  kind  of  paper  to  use.  There  are,  as  you  know,  many 
kinds  obtainable,  such  as  rough,  smooth,  ordinary,  matt  and  glossy 
surface,  rose  enamel,  &c.,  and  in  selecting  you  must  be  guided  by  the 
negative  you  are  going  to  use,  though  probably  you  would  not  employ 
■rose  or  enamel  for  anything  but  portraits.  Personally,  I  have  a  pre¬ 
dilection  for  matt-surface  papers,  if  fi>r  no  other  reason  than  you  can 
look  at  them  in  any  light  without  having  reflections.  I  show  you  two 
very  fine  enlargements,  23  x  17,  kindly  sent  by  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd, 
one  on  rough  surface,  the  other  on  rose  enamel,  papers,  from  which  you 
can  judge  for  yourselves  on  this  point.  The  third  question  is,  what  kind 
of  lens  is  to  be  employed,  and  here  I  do  not  agree  with  a  statement 
frequently  to  be  met  with,  i.e.,  that  the  enlargement  should  be  made  with 
4he  same  lens  as  the  negative  is  taken  with.  A  portrait,  or  a  rapid 
rectilinear,  lens  is  better  than  a  single  lens,  and  its  focal  leDgth  should  be 
irom  1\  to  1J  times  the  length  of  the  plate.  If  using  a  condenser,  to 
which  further  reference  will  be  made  presently,  you  will,  I  think,  find  that 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  somewhat  long-focus  lens,  otherwise  the  diameter 
of  the  glass  is  not  sufficient  to  pick  up  properly  the  cone  of  rays  coming 
from  the  condenser ;  for  instance,  if  using  an  8J  in.  condenser,  you  will 
find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  even  illumination  with  a  5J  in.  lens  of 
I  iu.  diameter,  but  with  a  9  in.  lens  of  1*  in.  diameter  you  will  have  no 
trouble.  The  fourth  point  to  consider  is  the  source  of  light.  Now,  of 
course,  daylight  is  the  handiest  and  cheapest,  but  it  is  also  the  least 
reliable,  because,  while  there  maybe  an  absence  of  clouds  when  you  make 
your  trial  exposure,  and  by  working  quickly  you  think  you  are  all  right, 
and  pin  up  your  paper,  yet  no  sooner  have  you  started  the  exposure  than, 
quite  unseen  by  you  of  course,  a  cloud  comes  along  and  upsets  your 
calculations.  Nevertheless,  good  enlargements  can  be,  and  constantly 
are,  obtained  by  this  method,  it  being  essential  to  use  a  reflector  placed 
'  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  negative,  such  as  a  piece  of  opal  glass,  to  work 
■with  an  aspect  facing  N.,  N.N  E.,  or  E.,  and  to  be  sure  that  no  trees  or 
houses  interfere  with  the  even  illumination  of  the  negative  by  the  reflector. 
But  obviously,  to  those  who  can  only  work  in  the  evening,  this  source  of 
light  is  debarred,  and  substitutes  have  to  be  found,  and  fortunately  there 
are  two  which  answer  admirably,  i.e.,  the  incandescent  mantle,  which 
requires  a  reflector,  and  the  limelight,  which  requires  a  condenser.  I 
show  you,  diagrammatically,  the  best  mode  of  using  these  two  sources  of 
light ;  in  the  last  case  (and  also  in  that  of  a  three  or  four-wick  paraffin 
lamp,  should  that  be  selected),  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  point  of 
light,  the  centre  of  the  condenser,  and  the  centre  of  the  lens,  should  be 
j  truly  axial.  Th e  fifth  point  for  consideration  is  the  distance  which  must 
separate  the  negative  from  the  lens  and  the  lens  from  the  sensitive 
surface  of  the  bromide  paper.  These  distances  will  depend  upon  two 
■  things,  i.e.,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to  be  employed,  and  the  number 
-of  times  the  enlargement  has  to  be,  and  I  cannot,  I  think,  give  you  this 
more  plainly  and  concisely  than  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Traill 


Taylor  in  his  “Optics  of  Photography.”  At  p.  114  (1892  edition)  he 
says  ;  “  1.  Add  one  to  the  times  of  enlargement  for  reduction  required, 
and  multiply  the  sum  by  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens.  The  product 
is  the  length  sought  for.  2.  To  find  the  other  conjugate  focus,  divide  the 
equivalent  focal  length  of  the  lens  by  the  times  of  enlargement  (or 
reduction)  required,  and  add  it  to  the  equivalent  focal  length.  The  sum 
is  the  length  sought  for.  Thus,  for  an  enlargement  of  four  times  with  a 
9  in.  lens,  the  formula  would  be  4  -f  1  x  9  =  45  in.  from  lene  to  paper,  and 
9 4- 4  +  9  =  111  from  negative  to  lens.”  The  sixth  point  for  considera¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  a  very  important  one,  is  the  exposure,  which  is.  in  enlarging, 
as  in  negative-making,  the  one  unknown  quantity. 

Unfortunately,  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  indicate  what 
the  correct  exposure  is,  because  it  depends  on  so  many  factors,  viz.  the 
density  of  the  negative,  the  degree  of  enlargement,  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens,  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bromide 
paper,  and  the  size  of  the  stop  used.  With  reference  to  the  second  and 
fourth  of  these  factors,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  “  the  intensity  of 
the  light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source  of 
light.”  But,  though  all  this  looks  very  formidable  when  set  down  in 
black  and  white,  yet  in  reality,  and  in  practice,  it  is  comparatively  simple 
and  easy.  A  little  experience  with  negatives  of  his  own  making  will 
soon  indicate  to  the  worker  the  approximate  exposure,  and  then,  by 
means  of  trial  slips,  pinned  diagonally  across  the  picture,  so  as  to  em¬ 
brace,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  gradations,  and  exposing  these  slips  for 
different  times,  say  ten,  twenty,  forty,  and  eighty  eeconds.  and  developing 
the  slips,  it  will  soon  be  seen  which  of  these  times  is  the  correct  one.  or 
if  the  correct  one  lies  between  either  of  them.  I  show  you  several  such 
trial  slips,  also  a  slide  indicating  the  results  so  obtained.  Indications 
will  also  be  given  as  to  whether  any  part  of  the  negative  requires  shading, 
masking,  &c.,  so  as  to  stop  exposure  of  certain  parts,  allowing  a  longer 
exposure  to  other  parts.  Of  course,  this  can  only  be  done  when  the 
image  is  projected  on  to  an  easel ;  it  cannot  be  done  if  the  enlargement 
is  made  in  the  camera.  I  have  dealt  rather  fully  with  this  sixth  point 
because  of  its  importance,  but  I  think,  with  due  attention  to  the  details  I 
have  indicated,  you  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  mastering  the 
question  of  exposure.  The  seventh  point  which,  in  due  course,  presents 
itself  is  that  of  development.  In  this  connexion  I  may  just  mention  that 
bromide  paper  is  not  quite  so  amenable  to  development,  as  a  compensa¬ 
tion  to  errors  of  exposure,  as  are  dry  plates.  Another  thing,  too.  is  that 
more  light  may  be  used  with  bromide  paper  (except,  perhaps,  the  very 
rapid  brands)  than  with  dry  plates;  consequently,  its  development  can 
be  carried  on  with  greater  safety  and  comfort  in  working.  There  is  a 
good  choice  of  developers,  but  pyro  cannot  be  used  on  account  of  its 
liability  to  stain.  I  do  not  altogether  recommend  hydroquinone  alone, 
though  in  conjunction  with  metol  (Ilford  formula)  it  forms  a  capital 
developer.  Ferrous  oxalate  has  always  been  a  favourite,  and  is  still 
largely  used  ;  the  objections  to  it  are  two,  viz.,  it  ha3  no  latent  strength, 
and  is  useless  for  under-exposed  prints ;  and  it  involves  the  free  use  of 
the  acid  clearing  hath  to  ensure  that  no  iron  is  deposited  in  the  fibres  of 
the  paper,  as  this  would  stain  and  ruin  the  prints.  Apart  from  these 
drawbacks,  and  with  properly  exposed  prints,  it  gives  a  strong,  clear, 
and  brilliant  image,  of  a  fine  black  colour,  Two  very  good  developers 
are  amidol  and  metol,  either  of  which  gives  good  black  tones  ;  they  are 
easy  to  use,  clean,  non-staining,  and  can  be  used  more  than  once. 
Amidol  is  used  with  pure  and  good  sodium  sulphite  alone,  while  metol 
requires  sodium  carbonate  in  addition  ;  either  require  about  two  grains 
of  potassium  bromide  to  each  ounce  of  developer. 

Should  it  be  found  that  some  parts  of  the  print  do  not  develop  np  by 
the  time  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  well  out,  pour  off  the  developer, 
wash  the  print  (with  acid  water  if  iron  is  being  used1,  and  then,  by 
means  of  a  brush,  cotton-wool,  or  the  tip  of  the  finger,  locally  develop 
those  parts  which  lag  behind.  In  the  case  of  the  clouds,  tilt  the  dish, 
pour  in  a  little  developer,  and  try.  by  means  of  cotton- wool,  to  get  detail 
in  the  sky.  Finally,  give  the  print  or  prints  a  good  rinse,  and  fix  them 
about  twenty  minutes  in  the  acid  fixing  hath,  and  then  wash  thoroughly 
for  about  two  hours.  The  eighth  and  last  point  to  which  I  have  to  direct 
your  attention  is  that  of  clouds.  Now.  if  a  small  picture,  such  as  a 
quarter-plate,  looks  bad  with  a  perfectly  white  sky.  and  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition,  judiciously  made,  of  suitable  clouds,  how  much 
more  necessary  is  it  in  the  case  of  an  enlargement,  in  which  nothing 
looks  worse  than  a  vast  expanse  of  white  paper,  supposed  to  represent 
the  sky.  Proceed  as  follows  :  Throw  the  image  on  the  easel,  and  roughly 
cut  out  a  cardboard  mask,  following  the  horizon  line  fairly  correctly  ; 
but,  if  trees  or  a  church  spire  project  into  the  sky,  these  may.  as  a  rule, 
be  disregarded,  as  they  will  print  over  the  clouds.  Having  done  this, 
select  a  cloud  negative,  soft,  and  with  not  too  pronounced  effect,  lighted 
from  the  same  direction  as  the  landscape,  place  it  in  the  lantern,  cap  the 
lens,  and  make  a  trial  exposure,  as  indicated  under  point  6  relating  to 
“exposure;”  having  found  this,  pin  up  the  enlargement  paper,  and 
make  the  necessary  exposure  on  it,  shielding  the  landscape  portion  with 
the  already  prepared  mask,  which  must  he  kept  moving,  and  as  near  the  lens 
as  possible.  To  soften  the  effect,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  a  hard  line, 
recap  the  lens,  remove  the  cloud  negative,  and  replace  it  by  the  land¬ 
scape  negative,  the  exposure  necessary  for  which  has  been  previously 
ascertained  under  point  6 ;  uncap  the  lens  and  give  this  exposure,  recap, 
remove  bromide  paper,  and  develop  as  under  point  7.  You  will  pro- 
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bably  find  that  a  certain  amount  of  local  development  has  to  be  resorted 
to  here,  as  explained  under  point  7.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  the 
sky  in  the  negative  is  sufficiently  dense  to  print  white ;  by  means  of 
vermilion  water  colour,  mixed  with  gum  instead  of  water,  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to.  I  should  like  to  be  able  not  only  to  amplify  much  that  I  have 
said,  but  to  go  into  the  questions  of  intensifying,  reducing,  and  toning 
bromide  prints,  but  time  forbids,  and  I  must  now  proceed  to  give  you  a 
demonstration  of  the  actual  working  of  the  different  processes  I  have 
sketched.  In  conclusion,  I  must  not  omit  to  thank  the  Eastman  Photo¬ 
graphic  Company  and  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd  for  their  kindness  in 
supplying  me  with  some  of  their  bromide  papers,  and  also  for  specimens 
of  enlargements  done  by  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  this  demon¬ 
stration.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 

It  is  rather  strange,  considering  the  undoubtedly  high  advantages 
which  photography  has  to  offer  as  an  advertising  medium,  that  more 
use  has  not  been  made  of  it  in  that  direction.  A  disagreeable  idea, 
probably,  to  the  artist  and  impressionist,  but  with  due  respect  to  their 
inclinations  and  views,  and  with  all  credit  given  them  in  the  capable 
carrying  out  of  an  agreeable  hobby,  or  the  more  earnest  attempt  at 
lifting  photography,  technically  and  artistically,  by  original  effort  in 
various  directions,  there  is  another  class  of  worker  to  be  considered,  the 
one  working  for  a  living,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  the  two 
should  not  get  on  well  enough  together. 

The  tone  and  tradition  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
having  ever  run  into  practical  sympathy  with  this  latter,  the  professional, 
in  the  way  of  readily  giving  possibly  useful  hint,  or  fruit-bearing  sug¬ 
gestion,  as  be  is  the  one  most  likely  to  benefit  by  any  extension  of  the 
present  domain  of  photography,  the  following  is  offered  in  continuance  of 
such  evidence  of  good  feeling. 

That  the  lay  advertiser  should  not  have  availed  himself  of  the  help 
of  photography  is  perhaps  excusable  enough,  when  it  is  noted  how 
little  photographic  firms  themselves  use  it  in  introducing  and  pushing 
their  own  waies.  A  few  instances  there  are  where  it  has  been  done,  a 
taking  little  picture  shown  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  a  camera,  or 
some  kind  of  motion  snapped  off  to  indicate  the  capacity  of  a  shutter, 
and  as  it  may  also  be  noticed,  that  the  firms  which  have  gone  in  for  this 
sort  of  thing  are  certainly  well  in  the  forefront  as  business  successes  and 
paying  commercial  concerns,  the  inference  must  be  drawn  that  it  has 
paid  them.  It  would  pay  equally  well,  if  not  better,  to  others  who,  from 
the  nature  of  their  commodities,  advertise  much  more  widely,  persistently, 
and  liberally.  That  they  have  not  done  so  already  is  certainly  not  due 
to  any  want  of  spirit  upon  their  part,  nor  that  they  would  begrudge  the 
expenditure  if  they  saw  its  justification,  but  merely  from  the  fact  that 
the  possibilities  have  not  been  shown  and  made  clear  to  them.  Let  the 
professional  in  paiticular,  in  a  direction  so  eminently  suited  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  powers  and  skill,  see  whether  he  cannot  supplement  his  much- 
complained-of  dwindling  receipts  by  something  good  that  may  be  waiting 
the  picking  up  along  tins  a  newer  road. 

Take  the  draper,  for  instance,  whose  business  appears  nowadays  to 
have  developed  into  a  series  of  “seasons”  sales,  “great,”  “immense,” 
or  “gigantic,”  in  the  year,  with  a  subsidiary  filling  up  between  of  the 
sale  of  “  remnants.”  In  the  dressmaking  department,  say,  we  have  a 
new  and  fashionable  form  of  winter  cloak  or  cape  that  it  is  wished  to  put 
before  the  public.  How  has  it  been  done  hitherto  ?  By  sending  out  a 
catalogue  illustrated — Heaven  save  the  mark  ! — by  figures  wearing  the 
article.  Such  idiotic  simpers,  and  indescribably  ludicrous  attitudinis  ng 

of  impossible  anatomies  ;  such - but  then  it  is  the  dress  you  want  to 

show,  true  enough ;  but  how  can  you  do  that  to  any  advantage  on  an 
angular  arrangement  of  wires,  put  together  by  a  tinsmith,  and  sketched 
by  a  fourth  rate  artist?  Where  is  the  photographer  with  his  lens  so 
well  adapted  to  show  detail,  surface,  and  texture — items  so  well  rendered 
that  we  grumble  at  their  very  extent  when  they  do  not  quite  suit  our 
purpose,  as  in  a  portrait?  But,  to  show  off  a  sealskin  jacket,  or  excellence 
of  material  in  a  dress,  what  could  be  better?  Fitting  well  upon  one  of 
the  charming  young  ladies  whose  duty  it  is  to  sell  it,  and  thus  photo¬ 
graphed,  would  it  not  be  likely  to  prove  an  attractive  bait  to  a  prospective 
buyer?  Expensive?  Well,  not  particularly  so,  turned  out  in  one  of  the 
many  processes  of  reproduction  now  in  ordinary  use ;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  prrsent  catalogue  and  illustrations,  it  would  ultimately,  doubtless, 
find  its  way  in  some  form  or  other  into  the  bill.  There  is  another  aspect, 
too,  worth  considering.  Submitted  to  the  husband  in  the  tentative, 
experimental  way  wives  have  of  doing  such  things,  instead  of  being 
tossed  back  with  a  smile,  and  a  disparaging  comment  upon  the  figure,  as 
the  present  illustration  is,  would  it  not  stand  a  better  chance  of  being 
well  looked  at,  and,  partly  by  virtue  of  the  face  and  figure,  making  its 
appeal  effeciive?  “Good-looking  girl  this,  isn’t  she?”  “Yes,  very, 
but  what  do  you  think  of  the  cloak?”  What  else  can  he  say,  after  a 
glance  at  hia  wife,  than,  “  Very  nice  indeed  ;  I  fancy  something  like  this 
would  suit  you,  my  dear.”  The  beginning  of  the  end,  facilis  descensus 
averiii ;  she  gets  a  sealskin  cloak — and,  pray,  why  shouldn’t  she? 

Equally  to  the  purpose  would  be  the  photographed  light  and  airy  dress 
of  summer  upon  another  suitable  form  ;  or,  from  the  millinery  depart¬ 


ment,  the  newest-shaped  hat  above  a  pleasant  face.  What  mother,  j 
again,  could  resist  the  buying  of  the  child’s  dress,  bonnet,  or  slippers, 
artistically  presented  in  a  photograph,  as  worn  by  a  dainty  little  one  of 
the  same  age  as  her  own  ?  Or,  on  the  male  side,  one  would  imagine  that  j 
the  picturing  of  a  rational-looking  being  engaged  in  some  every-day  i 
occupation,  showing  at  the  same  time  the  comfort  or  suitability  of  sued  I 
an  article  of  dress  as  a  coat  or  jacket,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  attract 
favourable  notice  than  the  crude  dummies  we  have  now  figuring  upon  ' 
our  hoardings,  or  staring  at  us  in  fashion  plates. 

My  grocer  sells  me  an  uncommonly  good  bacon,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  ! 
is  what  it  purports  to  be,  “genuine  home-cured.”  In  the  scepticism  ^ 
born  of  dealings  with  others  of  his  trade,  and  the  unsatisfactory  sampling 
of  their  Irish  bacon  as  “  genuine  home  cured,”  it  took  some  time  before 
I  got  hold  of  the  true  man.  Now,  if  he  could  have  sent  me  a  little 
sketch  of  his  farmyard,  or  the  piggery  corner  of  it,  with  himself,  an  un¬ 
doubtedly  capable  judge,  looking  at  a  satisfactory  porker,  that  doubtful 
period  would  have  been  shortened,  to  his  material  gain.  And  what  of 
the  great  mass  of  buyers  who  are  still  eagerly  searching,  with  the  money  ' 
in  their  hands,  for  the  grower  of  the  genuine  article,  and  to  whom  the 
right  thing,  attractively  and  effectively  presented,  would  be  as  satis-  \ 
factory  as  to  the  seller  himself  ?  The  false  man  might  certainly  have  &  . 
doctored  sketch,  but  then,  that  is  inevitable,  cannot  be  helped,  applies  in.  ; 
any  and  every  direction. 

There  is  no  need  to  particularise  further  ;  the  possibilities,  as  may  be 
readily  seen,  are  infinite.  Indeed,  from  the  choice  of  cradle  one’s  parents  1 
might  have — with  a  baby  taken  in  it  to  prove  fit  and  comfort — to  the  choice  ( 
of  hearse  open  to  one’s  executors,  “showing  desirable  style,  combined  with 
a  judicious  and  artistic  expression  of  grief,”  there  is  no  time  of  life,  nor 
condition  of  it,  in  which  photography  as  an  advertising  medium  could  ! 
not  find  a  place,  and  an  interesting  and  profitable  one,  to  boot. 

In  many  directions,  more  or  less  effective  sketches  are  already  in  evi-  J 
deuce  and  use,  but  the  contention  is  advanced,  that  they  cannot  compare  j 
with  photography  as  a  process  lending  itself  with  such  readiness  and  ! 
ease  of  application,  as  much  as  superiority  of  finished  result.  It  has  the  I 
additional  material  advantage  also,  that  it  is  possible  by  its  means  to  j 
easily  express  a  telling  scene,  or  phase  of  life,  and,  in  so  doing,  broaden  j 
things  out  altogether.  To  tnke  one  instance  in  illustration :  a  person  J 
wants  to  buy  a  bicycle ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  like  a  good  ' 
mount,  be  has  no  intention  of  going  in  for  any  very  fast  and  sensational  j 
riding,  but,  being  a  sensible  sort  of  fellow,  is  more  particularly  taken 
by  the  possibilities  bicycling  offers,  to  leave  the  town  streets  and  life  for  | 
the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  the  country.  He  has  a  vague,  pleasant 
picture  in  his  mind’s  eye,  compounded  of  hedges  sprayed  with  dog  roses, 
or  honeysuckle,  single-arched,  greystone  bridges,  spanning  clear,  running 
streams,  cool  country  inns,  home-brewed,  and  so  on.  Now,  in  his  choice 
of  a  machine,  would  not  that  firm  be  most  likely  to  find  first  consideration  ! 
which  had  the  “nous”  and  enterprise  to  send,  in  addition  to  their  i 
technical  description  of  the  article,  a  well-finished  little  sketch,  showing  J 
the  bicycle  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  village  inn,  with  a  rider  in  j 
the  act  of  discussing  the  glass  of  ale  which  the  landlord,  jug  in  hand, 
had  just  poured  out?  A  small  matter,  admittedly  ;  but,  if  any  one  will  j 
take  the  trouble  to  review  his  life,  and  analyse  course  and  cause  of  action, 
it  will  possibly  surprise  him  to  find  how  small  and  insignificant  in  them¬ 
selves  the  deciding  factors  have  ever  been. 

The  high-strung  soul  who  cares  not  for  the  outlook  can  let  this  side  | 
severely  alone,  and  go  ahead  along  his  more  artist  e  and  solitary  path 
over  the  marshes,  follow  the  ebbing  tide  with  his  camera,  try  to  catch  the 
breaking  wave,  express  the  twilight  cloistered  shades  of  old-time  cathedrals 
and  abbeys  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  at  the  same  time,  photography 
should  not  be  lifted  on  its  other  side  as  high  as  possible  in  the  scale  of  1 
the  applied  arts,  to  the  gain  and  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

J.  Rees. 


BRADFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  evening,  at  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  which  has  ever 
taken  place  in  connexion  with  this  Society,  Mr.  Cecil  Wray  gave  a 
cinematograph  exhibition  of  an  excellent  character,  the  proceedings  : 
being  opened  by  a  short  explanation  of  the  cinematograph,  its 
origin  and  gradual  progress.  Mr.  Wray,  having  pointed  out  that  j 
living  pictures  were  by  no  means  so  new  as  the  general  public  supposed, 
said  that  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Edison  Company,  who,  with  the- 
kinetoscope,  really  laid  the  foundation  for  all  the  present  instruments. 
The  living  pictures  which  were  thrown  upon  the  screen  after  the  lecturette, 
were  of  a  varied  and  interesting  character,  showing  different  makes  of 
films  with  different  perforations,  all  perforations  bring  suited  to  the 
Wray  &  Baxter  cinematograph,  a  great  point  in  its  favour,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  effect  in  some  cases  was  jerky,  but  other  films  amply 
made  up  for  this  slight  failing,  more  especially  a  splendid  one  showing 
trains  leaving  and  entering  Queensbury  tunnel,  and  a  most  lifelike  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  bull  fight,  which,  when  the  bull  brought  down  a  horse., 
brought  down  the  house  also.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  used  was  that  the  films  were  kept  cool  by  the  use  of  a  water  bottle 
for  a  condenser  instead  of  the  ordinary  glass.  By  this  means,  tiring  of 
the  gelatine  is  practically  impossible,  and  a  picture  may  be  left  in  front 
of  the  light  for  half  an  hour  without  the  slightest  risk. 
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ACETYLENE  AND  CALCIUM  CARBIDE  —  THE  HOME  OFFICE 
REGULATIONS. 

Agreeably  to  the  request  of  several  correspondents,  we  reproduce  the 
Home  Office  regulations  relating  to  acetylene  and  calcium  carbide  : — 
Eclating  to  Acetylene  Gas.  —  Whereas  by  section  104  of  the  Explosive 
Act,  1875,  it  is  enact°d  that  Her  Majesty  may,  by  Order  of  Council,  declare 
that  any  substance  which  appears  to  Her  Majesty  to  be  specially  dan¬ 
gerous  to  life  or  property  by  reason  either  of  its  explosive  properties  or  of 
any  process  in  the  manufacture  thereof  being  liable  to  explosion,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  explosive  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  Act.  and  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Act  (subject  to  such  exceptions,  limitations,  and 
restrictions  as  may  be  specified  in  the  Order),  shall  accordingly  extend  to 
any  such  substance  in  like  manner,  as  if  it  were  included  in  the  term 
“  explosive  ”  in  the  said  Act.  And  whereas  acetylene,  when  liquid  or 
subject  to  a  certain  degree  of  compression,  is  specially  dangerous  to  life 
or  property  by  reason  of  its  explosive  properties.  Now,  therefore,  Her 
Majesty  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  to  order 
and  declare,  and  be  it  ordered  and  declared  as  follows  : — Acetylene,  when 
I  liquid  or  when  subject  to  a  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  capable 
of  supporting  a  column  of  water  exceeding  “  100  in.  in  height,”  and 
whether  or  not  in  admixture  with  other  substances,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  explosive  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  Act. 

.  Relating  to  Storage  of  Carbide  of  Calcium. — Whereas  it  is  expedient  to 
exempt  small  quantities  of  carbide  of  calcium,  when  kept  under  certain 
conditions,  from  the  operation  of  the  Order  of  Council  of  26th  l  ebraa.v, 
1897,  in  virtue  of  which  certain  parts  of  the  Petroleum  Acts  1871  to  1881 
are  applied  to  carbide  of  calcium  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  said 
(substance  were  petroleum,  to  which  the  Act  applies.  Now,  therefore, 
Her  Majesty  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  to 
larder  and  prescribe  that,  notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  the 
said  Order  in  Council,  the  quantity  of  carbide  of  calcium  which  may  be 
kept  “  without  a  licence  ”  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Where  it  is  kept  in  separate  substantial  hermetically  closed  metal 

I  vessels  containing  not  more  than  1  lb.  each,  5  lb. 

(b)  Where  it  is  kept  otherwise,  none ;  and  the  said  Order  in  Council 
3hall  be  deemed  to  be  amended  accordingly. 

The  unabridged  form  of  Order  of  Council  may  be  obtained  or  purchased, 
uther  directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 
Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 


SEGUY’S  PORTABLE  RONTGEN-RAY  APPARATUS. 

This  is  a  portable  apparatus  intended  for  the  application  of  the  Rontgen 
rays.  It  comprises  a  complete  installation,  consisting  of  a  battery  or 

Iiccumulator,  and  induction  coil  or  transformer  of  secondary  induction,  a 
fianodic  Crookes  tube  for  producing  the  X  rays,  and  an  inspecting 
ipparatus,  the  whole  forming  a  single  portable  apparatus. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  apparatus  as  it  appears 
vhen  open  and  ready  for  operation. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  inspecting  apparatus,  composed  of  a  dark  chamber  in 
be  form  of  bellows,  analogous  to  a  photographic  camera,  and  provided 
m  the  front  with  a  viewing  glass,  q,  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  human 
ace  by  means  of  a  spring  complying  with  its  different  conformations,  the 
)order  of  this  viewing  glass  being  provided  with  velvet,  or  any  other 
suitable  material. 

The  bottom,  p,  of  the  viewing  glass  is  movable,  and  constitutes  a 
icreen  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  platino- cyanide  of  silver  and  of 


A 


latinum,  which  substance  becomes  efflorescent  under  the  action  of  the 
1  rays.  The  screens  can  be  coated  with  any  other  efflorescent  or  phos- 

horescent  substance.  ,  ,  , 

The  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  1  is  composed  of  a  box,  divi  et  . 
artitions  into  four  compartments,  in  which  the  induction  coi  ,  oi  e 
■ansformer  of  secondary  induction,  the  battery,  or  accumu  a  or,.  ie 
i-anodic  tube,  with  its  support,  and  the  inspection  glass  are  r®sPe.ctj'e  ^ 
laced.  The  compartment  in  which  the  latter  is  placed  is  behind  t  e 
ompartments  of  the  induction  coil  and  of  the  battery,  an  is  not 


shown  on  the  drawing  The  box  can  be  opened  by  means  of  hinged 
doors,  a  b,  which,  in  fig.  1,  are  represented  open.  When  the  box  is 
open,  the  doors,  c  and  d,  enable  the  induction  coil  and  the  battery  to  be 
approached.  The  door,  a,  being  turned  down,  that  is  to  say,  opened,  a 
support,  f,  carrying  a  Crookes  tube,  g,  can  be  removed  from  its  com¬ 
partment,  f1,  as  it  is  constructed  to  slide  on  rails  provided  on  the  bottom 
of  the  box  and  prolonged  on  the  door,  a  These  rails  also,  when  the 
box  is  closed,  render  the  support,  f,  stable,  and  prevent  the  tube,  a,  from 
being  broken  when  the  apparatus  is  moved. 

The  door,  c,  is  provided  in  its  centre  with  a  socket,  through  which  a 
rod,  h,  slides,  carrying  an  inclined  nose,  i,  which  c*n  be  brought  into 
contact  with  a  spring,  j,  on  drawing  out  the  rod.  t,  by  means  of  its 
handle,  k. 

The  spring,  j,  is  connected  by  a  wire,  a,  with  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
battery.  The  rod,  h,  is  connected  by  the  wire,  b,  with  one  of  the  ter¬ 
minals  of  the  induction  coils. 

The  other  terminal  of  the  coil  and  the  pole  of  the  battery  are  connected 
together  by  the  wire,  c.  Finally,  the  wire,  d  and  e.  connect  the  electrodes 
of  the  Crookes  tube  with  the  terminals  of  the  induced  current  from  the 
coil.  An  open  circuit  is  thus  formed  which  can  be  closed  by  establishing 
the  contact  of  the  nose,  i,  with  the  spring,  j.  The  rod,  n,  carries  a 
plate,  l,  of  insulating  material,  which  presses  on  the  hammer,  m,  of  the 
coil  when  the  door  is  closed  and  contact  is  broken.  When  the  rod,  h,  is 
pulled  out,  in  order  to  establish  contact,  the  hammer,  m,  being  sharply 
released,  receives  an  impulsion,  and  continues  striking. 

When  the  inspecting  apparatus  is  not  required,  it  can  be  folded  up  and 
placed  in  its  compartment.  The  tube,  g,  can  be  placed  in  any  position, 
by  means  of  the  articulating  rods,  n  and  o. 

The  object  to  be  examined  is  placed  between  the  tubs,  g,  and  the 
frame,  p,  in  the  interior  of  which  there  is  applied  a  sheet  of  paper  coated 
with  phosphorescent  material ;  contact  is  established  by  pulling  out  the 
handle,  k,  which  operates  the  induction  coil,  and  the  effect  is  seen 
through  the  opening  of  the  viewing  glass,  q.  This  Bystem,  by  means  of 
the  viewing  glass,  which  intercepts  any  other  light,  even  the  visible  light 
from  Crookes  tube,  enables  the  efflorescence  of  the  screen  to  be  much 
more  distinctly  seen. 

In  order  to  examine  heavy  objects  difficult  of  removal,  which  would 
otherwise  necessitate  their  being  placed  in  very  large  dark  chambers,  the 
apparatus  can  be  utilised  for  examining  these  objects  in  full  daylight, 
without  having  to  remove  them. 

For  examining  wounded  and  sick  persons  it  is  not  necessary,  with  the 
apparatus,  to  transport  them  into  a  dark  chamber,  as  the  operator  can 
examine  them  at  any  place,  which  saves  them  the  useless  suffering 
caused  by  their  being  moved. 


A  MOUNT  FOR,  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF,  LENSES  FOR  USE 
AS  A  MAGNIFYING  GLASS  OR  LANTERN  OBJECTIVE. 

Messrs  Wagners’  invention  relate-*  to  the  construction  of  a  magnifying 
glass  whereby  it  gives  high  magnifving  power,  and  possesses  a  field  which 
is  sharp,  flat,  and  rectilinear  throughout  from  centre  to  edge,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  fine  definition  and  is  free  from  distortion,  the  said  lens 
being  adjusted  optically  for  magnifying,  or  for  projection  purposes  with  a 
lantern,  or  for  engraver’s  use. 

.  1  .  . 


G  11 


Fig.  1  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  magnifying  glass  em¬ 
bodying  the  invention. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  transverse  section  of  said  apparatus. 
a  designates  a  tube  or  casing,  within  which,  and  at  the  ends  thereof, 
are  the  double-convex  lenses,  b  b  and  c  c.  it  being  noticed  that  said  lenses 
are  arranged  in  pairs,  one  pair  being  at  each  end.  the  members  of  each 
pair  being  separated  by  an  intervening  ring,  d.  which  is  located  within 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  casing,  a.  thus  keeping  said  members  a 
proper  distance  apart.  The  outer  lens  of  each  pair  is  prevented  from 
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displacement  from  the  casing  by  means  of  the  flange  or  rim,  e,  on  the 
end  of  the  latter,  while  the  inner  members  of  the  pairs  of  lenses  are 
pressed  outwardly  by  means  of  one  or  more  coiled  or  other  springs,  f, 
which  is  located  within  the  casing,  and  bears  in  opposite  directions 
against  the  relative  lenses,  thus  firmly  holding  the  lenses  and  rings  in 
position. 

It  will  be  see  that,  by  the  present  construction,  the  glass  possesses  high 
magnifying  power,  and  its  field  is  sharp,  perfectly  flat,  and  rectilinear,  of 
great  brilliancy,  of  exquisite  definition,  and  free  from  spherical  or 
chromatic  aberration,  and  consequently  from  distortion. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  device  is  inexpensive,  even  less  than  that 
of  the  ordinary,  uncorrected  spherical  lens. 

In  order  to  conveniently  apply  and  remove  the  lenses,  the  tube,  A,  is 
divided  or  formed  into  sections,  constituting  the  cells  of  the  glass,  the 
same,  in  the  present  case,  having  their  inner  ends  formed  with  flanges, 
g,  which  are  engaged  by  a  ring  or  collar,  h,  or  any  suitable  means,  it 
being  evident  that,  when  the  sections  are  separated,  access  may  be  had 
to  the  interior  of  the  same,  and  consequently  to  the  lenses  and  spring. 

The  interior  wall  of  said  ring  or  collar  is  grooved  to  receive  the  flanges, 
g,  whereby  the  cells  are  firmly  held  together. 

- — - - — 

COLES’  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OXYHYDROGEN  JETS. 

Me.  W.  J.  Coles’  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  oxyhydrogen 
jets,  by  means  of  which  great  power  of  heating,  and  consequently  of  light, 
may  be  obtained,  even  if  one  of  the  gases  is  at  a  very  low  pressure,  the 
jet  being  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  used,  without 
alteration,  with  gases  of  the  same  or  different  pressures,  and  also  that 
the  usual  mixing  chamber  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation,  and  fig.  2  is  a  plan  in  section. 


One  of  the  two  gases  (the  one  of  higher  pressure  if  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence)  entering  by  passage,  a,  and  issuing  through  narrow  annular  space,  b, 
at  a  high  velocity  induces  a  more  rapid  current  of  gas  through  the  central 
jet,  d,  the  gases  mix  and  pass  along  through  c,  thence  by  pipe,  f,  to 
nipple,  g,  at  which  they  are  ignited. 

The  passage,  c,  may  be  formed  in  a  separate  piece  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  moved  backward  or  forward,  thus  altering  area  of  annular 
space,  b,  the  movement  being  controlled  by  an  eccentric  screw,  e,  or 
other  suitable  means.  By  this  arrangement  the  quantity  of  gas  coming 
in  by  passage,  a,  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  bear  the  correct  proportion  to 
the  gas  coming  through  central  jet,  d. 

The  mixture  of  the  gases  brought  about  by  this  arrangement  is  so 
perfect  that  the  usual  mixing  chamber  may  be  omitted,  but,  if  desired 
this  may  be  inserted,  at  any  point  between  passage,  c,  and  the  nipple,  g. 
- ♦ - 

©omssponirettce. 

OIL  LANTERNS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  “  B.  B.  W.’s”  letter  of  January  21,  he  has 
surely  not  heard  of  or  seen  the  100-candle-power  lamp  as  made  by  the 
Optimus  Company, 

This  lamp  will  do  far  more  than  he  requires,  only  he  must  act  up  to 


the  full  instructions  (getting  the  lantern  cotton,  oil,  Ac.)  as  issued  by 
Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

1,  St.  Vinccnt-place,  Glasgow,  January  21,  1898.  W.  A.  Jackson. 


ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  only  just  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  your 
able  article  in  this  year’s  Almanac  on  the  subject  of  Animated  Photo¬ 
graphy,  and,  as  my  name  appears  in  that  article,  perhaps  a  few  supple¬ 
mentary  remarks  from  me  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  1889  I  constructed  a  camera  with  twelve  lenses  with  a  simple  form 
of  shutter,  which  caused  twelve  successive  images  to  be  taken  on  a  plate 
measuring  8  x  10  inches.  The  incident  was  too  short,  and  the  very 
palpable  objection  of  parallax  caused  me  to  condemn  it,  and  eo  I  did  not  t 
fully  work  that  machine  out.  I,  however,  in  1890,  designed  and  made  a 
machine  to  take  an  unlimited  number  of  3^  x  3J  plates  or  films  ;  and,  in 
1891  or  1892,  I  forget  which,  exhibited  a  series  of  cloud  pictures  showing 
the  movements  of  clouds,  and  although  it  was  not  exhibited  as  an  I 
animated  photograph,  it  is  good  evidence  of  the  work  I  was  actually  at. 
In  1893  I  took  out  a  patent  for  this  apparatus,  particularly  describing  it  j 
as  an  apparatus  for  taking  and  projecting  a  series  of  photographs  in 
rapid  succession.  I  was  entirely  unaware  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Friese 
Greene,  but  have  since  always  given  him  credit  for  it  when  lecturing 
on  this  subject.  In  1894  I  designed  what  is  practically  my  present 
apparatus  before  the  Edison  kinetoscope  was  heard  of.  In  1895  I  photo¬ 
graphed  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat-race  and  the  Derby,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Race  Beries 
picture  was  absolutely  the  first  animated  photograph  of  a  public  event 
that  had  ever  been  successfully  taken,  and  I  know  that  my  Derby  of  1895 
was  absolutely  the  first  of  its  kind.  I  photographed  Royalty  with  this 
machine  in  the  person  of  the  German  Emperor,  Kiel,  1895,  and  I  was  the 
first  to  exhibit  before  Royalty  (see  The  British  Journal  of  Photograph? 
account  of  my  exhibition  at  Marlborough  House  in  1896),  by  special 
command  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  then  graciously  gave  me 
permission  to  take  animated  photographs  in  the  grounds  of  Marlborough 
House  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Charles 
of  Denmark.  In  addition  to  other  pictures  I  secured  an  excellent  series 
of  photographs  of  the  garden  party  scene. 

My  exhibition  to  which  you  allude  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
was  the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  England,  although  I  had  given  several 
private  shows  many  months  before,  so  that  I  venture  to  claim  a  series  of 
firsts  along  the  line  so  far  as  actual  work  achieved  is  concerned. 
Apologising  for  the  length  of  the  letter, — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Barnet,  January  30,  1898.  Birt  Acres,  F.R.Met.S.,  F.R.P.S. 


Calcium  Carbide. — Researches  of  a  somewhat  leDgthy  description 
which  have  been  carried  out  at  the  Liverpool  Research  Laboratory 
involve  the  use  of  calcium  carbide  as  a  metallurgical  reducing  agent.  In 
the  first  instance,  an  excess  of  litharge  was  heated  to  redness  in  contact] 
with  the  carbide,  in  a  clay  crucible,  the  reaction  being  accompanied  by 
vivid  incandescence,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  metallic  lead  and 
calcium  oxide  CaO.  A  further  portion  was  now  selected,  in  which  the 
proportion  of  carbide  exceeded  that  of  the  litharge ;  this  was  further  sub  1 
divided  into  various  smaller  portions,  each  portion  being  exposed  tc 
various  temperatures,  resulting  in  a  regulus  of  calcium  and  lead  of  variou  I 
percentage,  together  with  the  expulsion  of  C02.  The  alloys  thus  former:  | 
says  Acetylene  Gas  Lighting,  are  all  more  or  less  brittle,  and,  to  a  certai> 
extent,  sonorous  when  struck,  their  melting  point  ranking  below  that  c 
pure  lead,  and  are  slowly  but  completely  decomposed  in  contact  wit 
aqueous  vapour,  the  reaction  being  much  less  energetic  than  that  afforde 
by  alloys  of  lead  with  the  alkaline  metals.  Stannic  oxide,  cupric  oxide 
and  also  ferric  oxide,  at  corresponding  higher  temperatures,  were  readih 
reduced,  yielding  results  of  no  practical  value,  in  the  case  of  the  cupric 
alloys  those  samples  containing  under  one  per  cent,  of  calcium  bein£ 
rendered  cold-short,  and  breaking  under  very  small  strain  ;  while,  on  th< 
other  hand,  iron  containing  calcium  approaches  in  appearance  that  o 
ferro-manganese,  being  even  more  brittle,  and  very  oxidisable,  in  contac 
with  water. 

Messrs.  Archer  &  Sons,  of  Lord-street,  Liverpool,  announce  the  iasu 
of  a  new  and  complete  set  of  lantern  slides  of  the  Cunard  Company’ 
steamships. 

Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — Mr 
G.  W.  Gwyer  gave  information  on  recent  improvements  in  ether  saturators 
explaining  the  construction  of  the  pendant  saturator,  and  demonstratin, 
its  safety  by  various  experiments.  He  lighted  the  vapour  coming  froc 
the  outlet  valve  of  a  pendant  saturator  fully  charged  with  gasolene  anc 
oxygen  by  applying  a  light  to  the  nozzle.  The  saturator  was  then  in 
verted  and  shaken  violently  without  any  fluid  coming  from  the  opei 
valves  or  any  variation  in  the  flame.  Mr.  Gwyer  also  showed  a  jet  of  a: 
inexpensive  type  recently  designed  by  him,  and  from  which  a  light  c 
great  power  was  obtained. 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Moss  &  Co.,  of  Abingdon,  state  that  their  business  i 
being  taken  over  by  a  syndicate,  who  will  trade  as  the  Abingdon  Acetylen 
Illuminating  Company,  Limited,  office  and  works  at  Birmingham. 
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LANTERN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

s  Scientific  American  states  that  the  Board  of  Fire  Com- 
sioners  of  Jersey  City  has  adopted  regulations  for  the  manu- 
ure  and  storage  of  acetylene  gas.  The  regulations  provide : 
lat  the  manufacture  of  carbide  of  calcium  or  the  liquefaction 
:alcium  carbide  he  prohibited  except  under  certain  prescribed 
tations  to  be  designated  by  the  Board.  That  it  declines  to 
p  nit  the  use  of  any  acetylene-gas  regenerator  in  this  city  except 
jd  )6  devices  be  first  submitted  to  the  Board  for  careful  test,  examina- 
t.  .,  and  approval  of  the  Board.  That,  after  the  careful  examination 
p  ie  into  the  methods  of  operation  of  the  Bournonville  gas  re- 
^erator,  and  finding  the  same  to  be  operated  on  safe  scientific 
B  iciples,  and  in  view  of  the  small  quantity  of  carbide  treated  by 
p.  device  and  the  careful  storage  and  distribution  of  thetsame, 
t  the  embargo  laid  by  the  Board  against  the  use  of  this  machine 
b  withdrawn  and  its  operation  sanctioned,  provided  that  the 
b  hods  now  employed  be  not  altered  or  made  more  dangerous.  It 
If  irther  provided  that  the  use  or  storage  of  calcium  carbide  be 
b  fined  to  quantities  of  five  pounds  each,  which  must  be  stored  in 
3>  vy  block-tin  vessels,  and  until  ready  for  use  hermetically  sealed, 
ft  that  no  dwelling,  factory,  or  other  building,  be  permitted  to 
^  p  on  storage  a  total  quantity  in  excess  of  twenty-five  pounds  in 
®  3  or  vessels  of  five  pounds  each.” 


*  *  *  * 

i  oa  the  purpose  of  colouring  the  incandescent  gas  light,  it  is  said 
111)  M.  Salomonow  has  taken  out  a  patent  in  Russia  for  the 
(f  owing  mixture  for  saturating  the  cotton  fabric  of  the  mantle : — 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  magnesia. .  12  parts  by  weight 

or  a  correspond¬ 
ing  quantity  of 
crystallised  salt. 

Zinc  sulphate .  4  parts  by  weight. 

1  Potassium  bichromate .  1  part  by  weight. 

|r  Ammonium  bichromate  .  ^  part  by  weight. 

Distilled  water .  50  to  100  parts  by 

weight. 

1  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  mantle  pre- 
5  3d  with  the  above  mixture  will  give  a  pink  colour,  which  will  be 
Kroger  if  a  little  tin  nitrate  has  also  been  used.  If  tetrachloride  of 
J  finum  is  substituted  for  the  silver  nitrate,  the  light  will  be  of  a 

8  len  hue. 


An  American  contemporary  describes  the  following  adaptation  of 
the  well-known  incandescent  mantle  to  the  purposes  of  an  oil  lamp. 
The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Welsbach  light,  the  illumi¬ 
nating  quality  of  the  oil  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  result.  The 
light  is  produced  by  heating  the  mantle — which  is  the  same  as,  or 
similar  to,  the  Welsbach — to  a  white  heat,  the  light  radiating 
from  the  incandescent  mantle,  and  not  from  a  flame.  A  Welsbach 
mantle  is  placed  on  the  lamp.  Above  it  is  an  oil-vapourising  tube, 
which  is  heated  from  the  mantle,  and  injects  the  oil  vapour  thus 
produced  into  an  oil-supply  tube  with  such  force  as  to  carry  with  it 
a  proper  supply  of  air.  The  air  and  oil  vapour  mixed  are  forced 
through  a  minute  hole  into  the  base  of  the  mantle,  where  they  burn 
with  an  ordinary  Bunsen  flame,  heating  the  mantle  to  incandescence. 
The  pressure  of  the  vapour  is  also  used  to  raise  the  oil  to  the 
vapourising  tube.  In  street  lamps  it  is  proposed  to  lay  small  tubes 
in  the  street  to  supply  the  lamps  with  oil  by  pressure  at  the  works. 
The  lamp  is  started  by  an  alcohol  flame.  As  the  light  produced  by 
the  Welsbach  mantle  depends  upon  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it 
can  be  raised,  and  as  oil  will  produce  a  much  more  intense  heat  than 
gas,  the  light  of  this  lamp  is  very  much  greater  than  a  Welsbach 
light,  which  is  nominally  sixty  candle  power.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  the  light  are  that  it  more  nearly  resembles  sunlight  than 
any  other  artificial  light,  and  that  colours  are  as  readily  distinguish¬ 
able  as  by  sunlight.  In  economy  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  cheapest  of 
all.  The  consumption  of  oil  averages  one  quart  for  each  nine  hours 

of  continuous  burning. 

*  *  *  #  * 

Acetylene  enjoys  a  wider  range  of  explosibilitv  (if  the  phrase 
may  be  allowed)  than  any  other  combustible  gas,  that  is  to  say,  a 
smaller  percentage  of  it  in  the  air  will  make  an  explosive  mixture 
than  is  the  case  with  other  combustible  gases,  and  that,  when  the 
percentage  of  air  in  the  mixture  has  become  so  small  that  the  mixture 
is  not  explosive  for  any  admixture  with  the  air  other  than  acetylene, 
there  may  yet  be  enough  oxygen  present  to  allow  of  an  explosion 
with  that  particular  hydrocarbon.  The  following  figures  are 
given  : — Mixtures  of  acetylene  with  air  are  explosive  if  the  percentage 
of  the  former  is  not  less  than  3  or  more  than  82  (a  range  of  seventy- 
nine  per  cent.),  while  the  same  limits  are  from  5  to  72  (a  range  of 
sixty-seven  per  cent.),  for  hydrogen,  from  13  to  75  (a  range  of 
sixty-two)  for  carbon  monoxide,  from  4  to  22  (a  range  of  eighteen) 
for  olefiant  gas, and  from  5  to  13  (a  range  of  eight  per  cent  only)  for 
marsh  gas. 

***** 

It  was  recently  stated  that  several  experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  micro- phonograph  of  M.  Dussard.  Dr.  Laborde  and 
Dr.  Gell<$  have  been  trying  it  on  deaf  mutes,  with  satisfactory 
results  in  many  cases,  and  MM.  Berthon  and  Jaubert  have  been  able 
with  a  combination  of  the  micro-phonograph  and  the  telephone  (?) 
and  the  cinematograph  to  reproduce  scenes  with  the  conversations 
and  ejaculations  complete.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future  the 
“  sights  ”  and  the  “  sounds  ”  of  many  exhibitions  may  be  reproduced 
for  the  edification  of  spectators  and  audience. 
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A  recent  invention  connected  with  incandescent  lamps  provides 
an  improved  light-refracting  and  magnifying  envelope  to  concentrate 
the  light  rays  downward  or  as  required,  but  without  causing 
shadows  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  this  view  the  bulb  is 
enclosed  by  a  closely  wound  spiral  of  glass  rod  of  circular  or  other 
section,  having  throughout  its  length  the  property  of  a  biconvex  lens 
or  prism,  producing  a  concentrating  and  magnifying  effect.  When 
not  required  to  apply  the  envelope  to  the  entire  lamp,  the  upper  or 
the  lower  half  may  be  employed  as  desired. 

***** 

According  to  a  contemporary,  another  great  telescope  is  ap¬ 
proaching  completion  in  America.  In  1895,  the  Rev.  John  Peate 
commenced  at  Greenvill,  Pennsylvania,  the  construction  of  a 
mammoth  glass  speculum  for  a  reflecting  telescope  designed  for  the 
American  University,  Washington.  After  two  years  of  arduous  toil, 
Dr.  Peate  has  given  the  great  mirror  its  final  touches — that  is,  in 
grinding  and  polishing — and  it  is  now  ready  for  silvering  and  for  the 
further  and  important  stage  of  mounting.  This  large  disc  of  glass 
is  more  than  sixty-one  inches  in  diameter. 

***** 

Regarding  the  action  of  acetylene  on  indiarubber,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  English  Mechanic  has  the  following  interesting  note 
in  that  journal :  “  I  took  a  perfectly  new  gas  bag,  made  of  the 
ordinary  ‘  double- texture  ’  drab  macintosh  material,  and  tested  its 
soundness  by  forcing  air  into  it,  and  leaving  it  distended  for  three  or 
four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  no  perceptible  leakage  had  taken 
place.  I  then  filled  it  with  acetylene  from  one  of  the  ordinary 
generators  (no  special  care  being  taken  to  purify  the  gas),  and  placed 
it  between  pressure  boards,  the  weight  of  which  was  sufficient  to 
exercise  a  slight  pressure  on  the  gas.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  a 
strong  smell  of  acetylene  gas  was  perceptible  in  the  room  and  the 
bag  began  to  collapse.  In  less  than  three  days  almost  the  whole  of 
the  gas  was  gone.  I  also  distended  one  of  the  ordinary  indiarubber 
toy  balloons  with  acetylene,  and  the  same  gradual  but  continuous 
shrinkage  was  observed.  It  thus  appears  that  indiarubber  bags 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  hold  acetylene,  though  perhaps  they 
might  do  to  hold  the  excess  of  gas  escaping  from  an  acetylene 
generator,  in  preference,  at  any  rate,  to  allowing  it  to  pass  directly 
into  the  room.  The  action  of  acetylene  upon  the  rubber  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  chemical  one.  At  any  rate,  the  material  is  not 
corroded  or  deteriorated  in  properties,  as  was  proved  by  filling  the 
gas  bag  again  with  air  (all  traces  of  acetylene  having  been  swept 
out),  when  it  proved  as  tight  as  at  first ;  also,  the  toy  balloon  was 
distended  with  air,  and  it  seemed  as  tough,  flexible,  and  elastic  as  it 
was  before  acetylene  was  put  into  it.  I  believe  that  the  action  is 
similar  to  that  of  carbon  dioxide  upon  a  soap  film.  When  a  soap 
bubble  is  blown  with  carhon  dioxide,  the  gas  passes  through  the  film 
with  far  greater  rapidity  than  it  should  do  according  to  Graham’s 
law  of  diffusion,  the  fact  being  that  the  carbon  dioxide  is  dissolved 
by  the  water  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  film,  and  passes  thus  in 
solution  through  the  film  until  it  reaches  the  outside,  where  it  quickly 
escapes  into  the  air.  Similarly,  it  would  seem  that  the  indiarubber 
dissolves  acetylene,  and  thus  a  procession  of  molecules  of  the  gas 
passes  through,  and  not  between,  the  molecules  of  the  indiarubber, 
being  handed  on  from  one  molecule  to  another,  until  the  outer 
surface  of  the  sheet  of  rubber  is  reached.” 


LANTERN  MEMS. 

“  Colour  vision  is  more  acute  in  women  than  men.”  So  said  Mr. 
Brudenell  Carter  in  his  lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday, 
February  23;  while  on  Friday  evening,  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  ladies  showed  that  colour  photography  had 
a  fascination  for  them  to  an  equal,  if  not  greater,  degree  than 
gentlemen  interested  in  this  branch  of  the  art-science  of  photo¬ 
graphy. 

***** 

Beautiful  as  many  photographic  and  other  productions  in  mono¬ 
chrome  are,  Nature  has  so  constituted  the  human  race  that  it  cannot 


help  being  pleased  with  a  closer  reproduction  of  her  works  than  cai 
be  achieved  without  colour  ;  and  from  the  earliest  times  it  has  bee; 
sought  to  portray  historical  and  other  events  in  coloured  represents 
tions  as  nearly  like  the  original  as  the  skill  of  the  artist  or  portrayt 
and  the  material  at  his  command  would  admit.  That  some  of  th 
colours  known  to  and  used  by  the  ancients  were  marvellously  pur 
and  permanent  has  been  shown  by  the  monuments  discovered  ii 
Egypt  and  other  places. 

***** 

When  Captain  Abney’s  lecture  on  the  theory  of  colour  in  relatio 
to  colour  photography  was  announced,  it  was  expected  that  th 
subject  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  scientific  world,  and  seem 
a  big  audience ;  but  few  were  prepared  for  such  a  packed  or  “  fu 
house  ”  as  was  the  case  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  o 
Friday,  and  the  lecturer  justified  the  anticipation  of  interest  b 
condensing  into  the  limited  time  of  one  hour  a  great  amount  c 
information  on  this  subject,  and  giving  demonstrations  that  clearl 
brought  home  the  various  points  of  the  lecture,  and  showed  th 
simple  character  of  the  colour  theory  and  its  known  principles  ( 
application. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

It  was  due  to  the  researches  of  Clerk  Maxwell  that  this  theor 
was  reduced  to  such  simple  proportions,  and  experimenters  wei 
able  to  continue  the  work,  knowing  that  white  light  was  practical] 
made  up  of  the  three  colours,  red,  green,  and  blue-violet.  It  was  i 
1861  that  this  theory  was  propounded  and  three-colour  photograph 
foreshadowed,  and  now  we  have  the  beautiful  examples  of  Mr.  Ive 
Professor  Joly,  and  others,  which  the  audience  appreciated  to  tl 
full  when  shown  at  Captain  Abney’s  lecture. 

***** 

Some  of  the  apparatus  used  on  this  occasion  has  been  seen  ofte 
in  the  photographic  world  before,  but  did  not  lose  one  atom  t 
being  employed  again  in  reproducing  old  and  new  designs  i 
Mr.  Ives’s  clever  instrument,  the  photo-chromoscope,  while  new* 
instruments  employed  by  Captain  Abney  to  produce  artificif 
spectrum  by  revolving  three  pieces  of  coloured  glass  of  the  coloui 
mentioned  secured  results  that  were  clearly  seen. 

***** 

It  was  rather  a  curious  fact,  and  more  than  once  commented  on  i 
the  conversazione  in  the  library  after  the  lecture,  that  Captain  Abnt 
made  no  mention  of  the  Lippmann  process  or  the  colour  photograpl 
obtained  by  Mr.  Bennetto,  and  shown  ^by  the  lecturer  at  one  of  1 
previous  lectures.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  have  been  that,  as 
details  of  production  could  be  given,  owing  to  the  American  pate 
not  being  completed,  the  lecturer  could  not  introduce  the  matt* 
but,  as  regards  the  Lippmann,  a  passing  notice  of  it  would  ha 
been  graceful,  especially  as  in  the  same  theatre  a  few  months  beh 
the  Professor  had  given  a  lecture,  and  received  a  tremendo 
ovation  on  exhibiting  the  results  of  his  invention,  which  were  a> 
mitted  to  be,  so  far,  the  most  perfect  for  purity  of  colour.  IS 
doubt,  in  the  necessary  condensation  of  his. lecture,  the  matter  w; 
overlooked. 

***** 

The  examples  of  the  Joly  process,  exhibited  on  the  lantern  and  c 
an  illuminated  stand  in  the  library,  were  very  beautiful,  an 
when  viewed  at  a  distance,  very  pleasing.  The  Joly  photi 
graphs,  as  no  doubt  is  generally  known,  are  taken  throiq 
screens  of  orange,  green,  and  blue,  and  the  lines  are  one  tw 
hundredth  of  an  inch  broad.  The  viewing  or  projection  screei 
are  red,  green,  and  blue  violet.  From  what  has  already  be* 
achieved,  and  the  possibilities  of  developments  in  colour  photograpl 
in  the  near  future,  I  think  it  safe  to  predict  we  are  with 
measurable  distance  of  the  publication  of  a  process  that  ai 
amateur  can  use,  and  at  once  get  positives  in  colour  from  a  negati 
in  monochrome.  Certain  it  is  that  colour  photography  is  somethii 
more  than  “in  the  air,”  or  “in  the  imagination  of  those  whose  wif 
is  father  to  the  thought.” 
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I  was  glad  to  see  the  editorial  expression  of  approval  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  artistically  coloured 
lantern  photographic  transparencies  submitted  to  him  by  a  well- 
known  slide-colourist  in  London,  and,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  in¬ 
specting  the  slides  referred  to,  can  endorse  what  was  said  of  them . 
This  brings  to  my  mind  that  I  have  several  times  said  how  much 
properly  coloured  slides  are  appreciated  by  an  average  audience,  and 
only  this  week  I  saw  a  letter  wherein  the  hirer  of  a  set  of  coloured 
photographs  (that  retail  at  2s.  6d.  each),  said,  on  returning  them, 
that  the  slides  were  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  acknowledged  to 
be  the  finest  set  ever  shown  in  the  district.  If  users  of  slides  would 
purchase  or  hire  only  those  coloured  slides  that  had  been  properly 
and  artistically  painted,  the  life  of  the  common  daubs  would  soon 
come  to  an  end,  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  justice  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  colouring  for  3d.  or  4 d.  per  slide.  Better  leave  a  slide 
uncoloured  than  attempt  to  do  anything  that  approximates  to  the 
representation  of  natural  colouring  at  such  a  price ;  but  that  it  is 
possible  for  English  artists  to  do  as  good  work  as  the  Japanese  for 
the  same  price  can  be  proved  by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  in¬ 
spect  the  stocks  of  those  opticians  who  have  a  reputation  in  the 
lantern  world  for  high-class  coloured  slides. 

*  *  *  * 

I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brudenell 
Garter  took  the  photographic  camera  as  the  means  of  illustrating  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  eye,  not  so  much  that  it  was  a  model  for 
comparing  the  various  parts,  but  the  lecturer,  by  so  doing,  presup¬ 
posed  that  the  audience  understood  all  about  a  photographic  lens 
and  camera,  including  the  diaphragm,  focussing  screen,  &c.  It  shows 
that,  if  everybody  is  not  a  photographer,  at  least  he  or  she  is  supposed 
to  know  all  about  the  apparatus  and  how  it  is  used. 

G.  R.  Baker. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  OIL  LAMP. 

III. 

That  much  may  be  done  to  improve  or  mar  the  brilliancy  of  a  disc,  be  it 
either  that  from  the  lime  light  or  an  oil  radiant,  by  the  employment  of 
an  unsuitable  screen,  is  a  well-known  fact  to  most  lanternists.  A  poor 
thin  sheet,  that  will  permit  of  a  large  proportion  of  light  passing  through, 
almost  always  detracts  from  an  entertainment,  both  on  account  of  the 
loss  oE  brilliancy  on  the  screen  by  non-reflection  from  its  surface,  as  well 
as  the  degradation  arising  from  the  light  that  has  passed  through  being 
reflected  back  upon  the  screen,  and  very  probably  flooding  the  room  or 
back  of  the  picture  with  light  that  ought  not  to  be  present  at  all.  With 
an  oil  lamp,  especially,  should  there  be  provision  for  the  very  best  results 
being  obtained,  and  hence  the  employment  of  paper  screens  in  distances 
where  discs  of  only  moderate  sizs  are  being  utilised.  The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  linen  screens  lies  in  their  portability,  and,  no  doubt,  with 
any  one  who  travels  regularly  from  place  to  place  with  his  lantern  they 
are  almost  a  necessity.  A  good  paper  screen,  however,  should  if  possible 
be  employed  whenever  the  radiant  is  that  derived  from  an  oil  lamp. 

Any  wholesale  stationer  will  supply  strong  web  paper  of  sixty  inches 
in  width,  up  to  a  reasonable  length,  and  when  larger  sizes  are  needed 
they  can  be  had  by  applying  direct  to  any  of  the  paper  mills,  where  the 
width  of  the  rollers  sometimes  reaches  up  to  sixteen  feet. 

In  practice,  I  use  for  my  oil-lamp  work  a  six-foot  paper  screen,  and 
this  is  how  I  set  about  getting  it  suitable.  Having  procured  a  good  stout 
web  paper,  I  prepare  a  quantity  of  whitewash  in  a  clean  bucket  by 
warming  about  a  pound  of  size  and  mixing  up  the  finest  whiting  I  could 
obtain.  When  this  was  beaten  up  with  hot  water,  and  made  free  from 
every  particle  of  lumps,  I  added  as  much  indigo  blue  as  gave  the  colour 
wash  a  distinct  tinge  of  blue,  thereby  getting  rid  of  any  proneness  to  a 
yellow-coloured  screen.  The  web  of  paper  was  then  laid  on  the  floor,  and 
a  clean  whitewash  brush  used  to  colour-wash  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
After  about  ten  minutes’  working  carefully  over  every  part  of  the  surface, 
and  when  it  was  seen  that  no  lumps  or  spots  were  left  on  the  surface,  it 
was  set  aside  to  dry  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  result  was  a  beau¬ 
tifully  even  light  blue  screen,  that  was  a  treasure  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  my  oil  lamp. 

This  screen  is  a  fixture  in  my  work-room,  and  is  regularly  used  to  test 
every  lantern  slide  I  make.  All  my  slides  are  tested  by  means  of  an  oil 
lamp  of  about  fifty  candle  power,  and,  when  I  get  them  to  show  up  well 
and  brilliantly  with  the  aid  of  this  radiant  up  to  a  five  or  six-feet  disc,  I 
know  that  they  will  behave  equally  well  when  projected  by  means  of  the 
lime  light  up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 

If  dissolving  effects  are  required  by  means  of  oil  lamps,  then  two  side- 
by-side  radiants  must  be  employed,  and  such  must  be  worked  from  the 
right  and  left  of  each  lantern  by  means  of  suitable  carriers,  such  as 
Beard’s  pattern,  the  cut  off  being  effected  by  means  of  a  finger  disc, 


or  dissolver,  that  passes  close  in  front  of  the  objective,  and  which  is 
actuated  by  a  lever  rod  passing  between  the  lamps  and  fitting  into  a 
socket  at  the  back  of  the  lantern  box.  The  dissolving  disc  is  hinged  in 
the  centre  so  as  to  fold  the  flaps  together  when  it  is  desired  to  employ 
both  lanternB  on  the  screen  at  the  same  time.  It  is  quite  wonderful  what 
beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  this  old-fashioned  front 
method  of  dissolving,  effects  that  quite  equal,  if,  indeed,  do  not  surpass, 
those  obtained  by  means  of  the  turning  on  and  off,  by  an  intricate 
mechanism,  the  gas  from  the  jets  of  a  lime  light. 

In  single  lantern  working,  however,  the  great  advantages  of  an  oil 
lamp  lie  through  its  being  so  easily  brought  into  use,  a  few  minutes 
only  being  needed  to  light  up ;  and,  when  the  lamp  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  single  dissolving  carrier,  very  striking  results  are  obtained. 

It  is  a  sine-qua-non  in  all  good  lantern  displays  that  the  white  screen 
should  never  be  shown  during  the  entire  entertainment,  but  that  each 
slide  should  be  projected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  follow  the  previous  one, 
and,  if  possible,  be  made  to  assume  exactly  the  same  position  on  the 
screen  which  the  previous  one  occupied.  When  any  lecture  set  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  masks  of  the  one  shape  and  size,  this  is  a  matter  of  easy 
accomplishment  by  means  of  the  dissolving  carrier  I  have  alluded  to. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  using  of  this  carrier  gives  a  most  unique  finish  to 
any  single  lantern  entertainment,  and  goes  far  to  place  biunial  lamp3 
in  the  background,  especially  for  plain  lecture  sets  where  no  effect 
slides  are  required. 

The  carrrier  I  refer  to  is  not  the  see-saw,  or  right-push-through  (first 
to  the  right  and  then  left)  pattern,  necessitating  working  across  the  top 
of  the  front  of  the  lamp,  more  or  less,  but  is  one  of  Beard’s  masterpieces 
of  mechanism,  and,  although  it  is  somewhat  costly,  is  well  worth  the 
money.  By  its  means  a  slide  is  inserted,  the  brass  lever  being  pushed 
home  and  again  withdrawn,  the  next  slide  is  then  placed  in  position  in 
the  runners,  and  when  the  lever  is  pushed  home  again  the  second  slide 
appears  in  front  of  the  first,  but  out  of  focus ;  the  withdrawing  of  the 
lever  again  not  only  registers  exactly  the  second  slide,  but  at  the  same 
moment  withdraws  the  first  slide,  thus  making  the  second  slide  take  its 
place,  and  the  effect  being  such  as  if  the  one  picture  is  dissolved  into  the 
other. 

The  employment  of  this  carrier  must  to  a  great  extent  popularise  single 
lantern  working,  for  it  enables  the  slides  to  be  inserted  and  withdrawn 
on  one  side  only  of  the  lantern,  and  that  at  the  same  point.  The  screen 
is  never  left  without  a  picture,  and  there  is  no  see-sawing  or  ludicrous 
pushing  of  one  picture  on,  and  another  off,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
audience.  I  look  upon  this  carrier  as  one  of  the  most  important  im¬ 
provements  in  lantern  apparatus  of  recent  times,  and  when  such  is  used 
with  a  good  oil  lamp  it  goes  far  to  add  to  the  effect  that  is  obtained. 

For  a  long  time  an  opinion  was  expressed,  and  generally  adopted,  that 
in  oil-lamp  working  the  Blides  to  be  shown  should  be  specially  selected 
of  a  less  dense  character  than  those  intended  for  the  lime-light  lantern, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  there  is  sound  logic  in  this  advice.  I  find,  how¬ 
ever,  with  fair  average  slides,  i.e.,  those  eitner  of  collodion  or  gelatine, 
it  makes  but  little  difference,  provided  the  disc  is  not  made  to  exceed  the 
proportions  I  have  previously  alluded  to. 

To  get  the  very  best  results  only  of  a  low-power  radiant,  such  as  an 
oil  lamp,  attention  should  be  given  to  several  other  important  points, 
that  to  many  might  appear  merely  trivial  matters.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  leakage  of  light  from  the  lantern,  and  the  utilising  of 
an  absolutely  dark  room  for  its  working.  In  eome  forms  of  lamps,  es¬ 
pecially  when  such  are  coostructed  to  do  duty  both  for  the  lime- light 
jets  as  we'll  as  the  oil  and  gas  lamp,  there  are  some  parts  of  the  body 
virtually  open,  and  from  which  emits  a  large  quantity  of  light.  When 
such  is  present,  there  ought  to  be  provision  made  to  trap  the  same  by 
such  means  as  a  suitable  curtain.  These  curtains  are  easily  made  by 
making  an  iron  hoop,  or  ring,  that  is  easily  lifted  over  the  top  or  funnel 
of  the  lamp,  and  to  which  is  sewn  a  curtain  of  some  suitable  thick  dark 
material.  When  the  curtain  is  attached  to  these  rods  of  iron  rings  or 
hoops,  it  is  lifted  on  or  off  in  a  moment,  and  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  fixed  brass  rails  so  commonly  in  use. 

Whenever  an  oil  lamp  is  to  be  used,  every  consideration  should  be 
given  to  choose  the  darkest  possible  situation  for  the  display,  and.  when 
the  company  are  assembling,  the  room  ought  to  be  as  dark  as  it  can  be 
made.  The  lantern  should  be  lighted  some  time  previously,  and  the 
lens  capped.  Auy  leakage  of  light  should  be  seen  to  and  stopped  off,  if 
possible,  by  means  of  the  curtaiu.  Attention  to  those  little  matters  goes 
a  long  way  to  heighten  the  brilliancy.  A  leaky  lamp  used  iu  a  room 
where” there  are  numerous  articles  reflecting  the  light  emitted  from  the 
lamp  lowers  the  effect  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

To  those  of  my  readers  who  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  a  fair  amount 
of  attention  to  their  oil  lamp  (provided  it  is  a  good  one),  I  can  pronise. 
when  such  is  used  within  its  proper  sphere,  much  satisfaction  and 
pleasurable  enjoyment.  T.  X.  Armstboxg. 


ACETYLENE  EXPLOSIONS. 

Developments  have  been  somewhat  retarded  with  this  new.  and,  we 
must  admit,  excellent,  illuminant,  by  the  various  accidents  which  have 
I  occurred  at  various  times,  and  under  certain  conditions.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  acetylene  is  an  inflammable  hydrocarbon  gas,  and 
I  possesses,  by  reason  of  its  combustible  properties  alone,  certain 
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properties  common  to  all  gases  of  this  series  or  mixtures  of  the  same. 
Explosions  of  illuminating  coal  gas  are  common,  and  many  of  our  coal¬ 
mine  disasters  are  due  to  the  explosion  of  mine  gases  ;  similarly,  vapours 
of  benzine,  dust  from  mills,  factories,  or  coal  breakers  occasionally 
inflame  and  explode  under  certain  conditions.  Therefore,  says  The 
Scientific  American ,  the  simple  fact  itself  is  not  an  exclusive  property  of 
acetylene,  but  rather  that  belonging  to  all  combustible  material  under 
certain  well-defined  conditions. 

The  condition  referred  to  is,  that  sufficient  oxygen  shall  be  present, 
and  intimately  mixed  with  the  gas  or  finely  divided  combustible  matter  to 
produce  and  support  combustion  after  spontaneous  or  purposive  ignition 
has  taken  place.  Usually  this  oxygen  is  supplied  by  the  air  ;  and, 
therefore,  certain  definite  mixtures  of  air  with  various  gases  are 
explosive,  the  latter  term  indicating  that  combustion  takes  place  more 
more  or  less  instantly,  thereby  generating  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat,  which,  imparted  to  the  gases  of  combustion,  expand  instantly,  and 
tend  to  increase  in  volume  to  such  an  extent  as  to  burst  the  confining 
vessel  or  do  other  serious  damage.  Thus,  if  we  have  acetylene  confined 
in  a  small  gas-holder  such  as  accompanies  some  generators,  or  in  the 
generating  vessel  itself,  it  is  harmless  so  long  as  it  is  not  mixed  with 
air ;  but,  as  soon  as  any  vent  or  cover  is  opened,  admitting  oxygen,  the 
mixture  is  liable  to  detonation  when  an  open  flame  is  brought  in  contact 
with  it.  And  thus  was  caused  all  the  explosions  of  non-liquefied 
acetylene  gas  which  we  have  any  knowledge  of.  Carbide  is  of  such  good 
quality  that  there  never  will  be  sufficient  phosphorus  in  the  gas  to 
cause  spontaneous  combustion  upon  the  admission  of  air  to  it,  and, 
should  such  a  gas  be  made,  it  would  have  such  an  evil  smell  that  the 
carbide  would  be  rejected ;  for  the  odour  of  acetylene  is  due  to  the 
phosphureted  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  it  contains.  These  impurities 
exist  primarily  in  the  lime  and  carbon  used  to  make  the  carbide  in  the 
electric  furnace. 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  principal  accidents  that 
have  occurred.  In  France  there  have  been  a  number  of  minor 
explosions.  While  brazing  a  generator  which  they  believed  perfectly 
free  from  gas,  some  workmen  of  Paris  were  seriously  injured,  as  the 
vessel  was  but  partially  empty  and  contained  the  requisite  air  and  gas 
mixture.  At  Fecamp  a  similar  accident  was  caused  by  a  workman 
soldering  a  gas-holder  without  taking  the  trouble  to  empty  it.  A  cafe 
was  destroyed  at  Lyons  by  a  violent  explosion,  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
a  boy  who  had  neglected  to  close  a  valve  on  the  generator,  thus  allowing 
the  gas  to  escape  into  the  room  during  the  night,  all  ready  mixed  for 
ignition  by  a  candle  in  the  morning.  At  Milan,  a  foolhardy  inventor 
looked  for  a  leak  in  his  apparatus  with  a  lighted  candle — and  found  it, 
but  was  dangerously  wounded  in  doing  so.  While  attempting  to  solder 
a  generator  containing  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  two  workmen  of 
Chateauroux  were  wounded  by  the  resulting  explosion.  Again,  near 
Toulouse,  a  tinsmith  and  his  helper  were  endeavouring  to  make  a 
generator  work,  and  by  their  recklessness  of  consequences  caused  an 
explosion  which  killed  both.  At  Compiegne,  in  a  generator  factory, 
while  a  generator  was  being  tested,  the  foreman  left  the  shop  for  a 
moment,  advising  his  helper  not  to  approach  it  with  a  light.  He  was 
scarcely  gone  before  the  inquisitive  workman  lit  a  candle  and  approached 
the  apparatus  (the  bell  of  which  had  been  removed),  and  was  killed  by 
being  struck  on  the  head  by  a  flying  fragment.  At  the  restaurant  of 
M.  Marignac,  at  Portet,  in  Ilaute-Garonne,  the  proprietor  and  another 
man  attempted  to  clean  a  generator  which  had  just  been  iostalled.  He 
was  removing  the  cover  when  an  explosion  occurred,  injuring  him 
seriously  about  the  body  and  legs,  while  his  friend  had  his  right  leg 
maimed. 

Another  phase  of  these  explosions  appears  in  an  explosion  at  the  shop 
of  M.  Caron,  a  bicycle  manufacturer  of  Paris.  He  sold  carbide  to  supply 
the  acetylene  lamps  of  wheelmen.  This  carbide  was  shipped  in 
hermetically  sealed  tin  cans  in  wood  cases,  having  the  top  soldered  on. 
While  attempting  to  open  this  can  in  the  usual  way  by  using  a  hot 
soldering  iron,  he  found  it  was  not  hot  enough,  and  carelessly  used  the 
flame  of  a  plumber’s  lamp  instead.  The  solder  melted,  but  there  had 
been  enough  moisture  in  the  air  enclosed  with  the  carbide  to  generate 
some  acetylene  gas,  and  this  was  ignited  by  the  flame  of  the  plumber’s 
lamp.  A  detonation  followed,  and  M.  Caron,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
can,  was  burned  about  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  and  his  workman  was 
hurt  by  flying  pieces  of  the  can  about  the  head  and  chest.  Although 
this  differs  from  the  other  explosions  slightly,  the  cause  is  the  same — 
applying  a  flame  or  incandescent  body  to  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air.  All 
could  have  been  avoided  by  ordinary  precautions. 

In  Germany,  we  find  similar  accidents,  and  in  England  in  less  degree. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  a  few  examples  of  note.  At  Rochester, 
while  working  about  the  safety  valve  of  a  galvanised  iron  gas-holder,  the 
experimenter  was  dangerously  injured,  and  a  bystander  narrowly 
escaped.  It  is  said  that  the  injured  man  was  bending  over  the  gas 
holder,  and  was  attempting  to  pull  it  out,  evidently  drawing  air  in  at  the 
same  time  and  forming  an  explosive  mixture.  The  room  was  dark,  and 
a  gas  jet  was  burning  above  the  apparatus,  the  cause  of  an  explosion  thus 
being  not  difficult  to  trace.  Similarly,  at  Wilmington,  a  boy  was 
temporarily  left  in  charge  of  a  generator,  and,  finding  the  gas  light 
growing  dim,  attempted  to  operate  the  apparatus.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  opened  the  generator  by  unscrewing  the  cover,  and  to  have  taken  a 


candle  to  examine  its  interior  to  see  where  the  trouble  was.  Naturally 
an  explosion  followed.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  these  accidents  were 
caused  by  igniting  an  explosive  mixture  of  acetylene  and  air,  which 
mixture  may  contain  from  three  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  acetylene,  the 
maximum  effect  being  obtained  between  twelve  and  twenty  per  cent.  The 
range  with  coal  gas  is  less,  beginning  at  about  eight  per  cent,  of  gas,  and 
the  explosive  intensity  is  not  so  great. 

Acetylene  should  not  be  kept  under  a  pressure  of  more  than  about  25 
pounds  per  square  inch  gauge  pressure,  and  compressing  directly  in  the 
generator  has  been  found  dangerous,  as  the  temperature  generated  is 
liable  to  cause  decomposition  ;  just  as  acetylene  under  low  pressure  has 
its  one  great  element  of  danger — explosive  mixtures  of  air  and  gas — so 
compressed  or  liquefied  acetj  lene  has  its  hete  voir — temperature. 

Liquefied  acetylene  expands  remarkably  under  the  effects  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  about  one  atmosphere  (15-4  pounds  per  square  inch)  for  a  rise  in 
temperature  of  about  2°  F.  Consequently,  the  heat  does  not  have  to  be 
very  great  to  cause  the  pressure  in  the  storage  flask  to  exceed  its 
strength,  and  it  bursts.  The  liquid  at  once  expands  into  gas,  and 
expands  still  further  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  fire,  or  explodes  with 
tremendous  violence,  if  allowed  to  mix  with  air  before  ignition.  New 
Haven  the  past  year  witnessed  a  very  destructive  explosion  of  a  flask  of 
liquefied  acetylene.  The  evidence  indicated  that  there  was  a  leak  in  the 
valve  of  the  flask  caused  by  a  fracture,  and  that  the  escaping  acetylene 
was  ignited  by  a  match  or  candle  used  to  test  the  regulators.  The 
escape  of  gas  was  evidently  larger  than  ordinary,  causing  a  large 
development  of  flame,  which  heated  the  flask  up  to  bursting  point,  and 
the  shop  was  demolished  by  the  resulting  explosion.  At  Paris  an 
explosion  occurred  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Pictet  of  a  similar 
cylinder,  due  to  improper  handling  by  an  employe. 

About  a  month  ago  the  works  of  the  United  States  Liquefied  Acetylene 
Company,  of  Jersey  City,  were  demolished  completely  by  exploding 
cylinders  of  liquefied  acetylene.  Although  the  coroner’s  report  has  not 
as  yet  been  issued,  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  a  flame 
was  seen  in  the  room  before  the  explosion,  apparently  coming  from  a 
cylinder  which  had  been  partly  filled  with  acetylene,  and  blown  out 
again  to  remove  any  air  that  may  have  been  contained.  This  escaping 
gas  must  consequently  have  been  ignited  somehow,  although  the 
witnesses  who  could  have  told  how  were  killed  by  the  explosion.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  acetylene  gas  is  readily  ignited  by  a  spark,  a 
lighted  cigar  or  pipe,  a  red  hot  coal  or  similar  incandescent  body,  and 
that  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  these  conditions  evidently  has  caused 
many  accidents.  After  the  first  cylinder  exploded,  the  burning  gas 
generated  such  a  high  heat  that  the  score  of  other  filled  cylinders 
exploded  like  a  pack  of  gigantic  fire  crackers.  A  boiler  was  projected 
through  the  air  to  a  distance  of  200  yards,  and  earth  tremors  were  felt  as 
far  as  Staten  Island. 

These  explosions,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  disastrous,  must  one 
and  all  be  traced  to  carelessness.  A  careful  man  does  not  go  into  a 
cellar  in  which  there  is  a  leaking  illuminating  gas  pipe,  carrying  a 
lighted  candle ;  neither  does  he  tumble  a  can  of  nitroglycerine  off  a 
wagon  or  throw  a  lighted  cigar  into  a  keg  of  powder.  With  the  same 
degree  of  carefulness,  he  will  not  approach  a  mixture  of  air  and  acetylene 
with  a  lighted  lamp  or  cigar,  nor  will  he  place  a  flask  of  liquefied 
acetylene  where  any  escaping  gas  will  be  ignited  or  the  flask  itself 
unduly  heated. 

A  great  deal  of  groundless  fear  has  been  induced  by  the  above 
disasters.  As  a  consequence,  we  still  hear  about  aeetylide  of  copper, 
although  experience  aud  experiment  have  not  corroborated  the  oft- 
repeated  warnings  against  it.  Similarly,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  has 
caused  much  disquietude,  but  thus  far  no  harm  has  been  traced  to  this 
substance.  However,  when  the  carbide  is  unusually  impure,  the  gas  will 
have  a  very  decided  foetid  garlic  odour,  and  the  products  of  combustion, 
when  not  permitted  to  escape,  may  cause  discomfort  while  breathing  it. 
American  carbide  is  quite  free  from  this  defect,  and,  owing  to  the  small 
consumption  of  this  gas  (one-half  cubic  foot  for  a  twenty-five  candle 
power  light  as  compared  with  five  cubic  feet  of  illuminating  coal  gas),  the 
formation  of  vitiated  air  is  slow  in  comparison.  When  breathed,  it  is 
not  so  poisonous  as  coal  gas.  And  we  may  safely  state  that,  if  we 
observe  the  two  necessary  precautions  of  low  temperature  and  keeping 
an  open  flame  away  from  the  generators  and  gas  holders,  this  gas  is 
perfectly  safe  to  use. 

Therefore,  generators  should  be  located  in  well  -  ventilated  places, 
preferably  out  of  doors,  and  should  be  opened  for  filling  and  cleaning 
only  by  daylight.  Liquefied  acetylene  is  scarcely  a  safe  form  to  use  this 
gas  in,  as  the  pressure  necessary  for  liquefaction  is  at  least  sixty-eight 
atmospheres— a  pressure  that,  in  itself,  is  dangerous,  and  admits  of  no 
defective  apparatus.  Acetone,  as  a  solvent,  has  not  as  yet  received 
sufficient  application  to  judge  of  its  possibilities. 

- - 

ACETYLENE. 

Before  the  Wakefield  Photographic  Society  recently  a  paper  on  “Acety¬ 
lene  Gas”  was  given  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Belle  Yue,  and  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  as  to  its  use  in  portraiture,  in  lantern  projection,  and  in 
enlarging  were  made.  Mr.  Atkinson  began  by  declaring  that  in  his 
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opinion  a  paper  or  lecture  before  a  photographic  society  should,  above 
all,  be  practical,  theory  being  all  right  in  its  place,  and  may  suit  some, 
but  had  little  value  when  in  the  hands  of  faddists.  It  has  long  been  felt 
that  some  cheap  and  handy  method  of  using  artificial  light  suitable  for 
photographic  use  was  wanted  other  than  magnesium,  the  soot-and- 
whitewash  effects,  its  lightning-like  intensity  producing  the  most 
fearful  grimaces  on  the  sitters,  the  clouds  of  smoke  resulting  from  the 
flash,  are  only  a  few  of  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  use  of 
magnesium  flashlight.  Now,  the  acetylene  light  has  none  of  these 
drawbacks.  It  is  an  exceedingly  soft  light,  giving  in  portraiture  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  expression,  so  seldom  seen  in  flashlight  pictures ;  in 
lantern  projection  we  get  a  beautifully  even  disc,  and  a  penetrating  light 
that  augurs  well  for  good  results  in  enlarging. 

The  gas  is  obtained  from  calcium  carbide  in  contact  with  water  when  both 
the  carbide  and  water  are  decomposed.  Acetylene  gas  has  several  dis¬ 
tinctive  properties ;  first,  its  diffusiveness,  so  different  from  electric  light, 
which  requires  covering  with  some  semi-opaque  substance  in  order  to 
diffuse  it,  this  meaning  loss  of  light.  Acetylene  does  not  vitiate  the 
atmosphere  like  ordinary  gas,  as  it  only  uses  about  one-twentieth  the 
amount  of  oxygen  that  an  ordinary  gas  jet  does.  As  for  its  actinic 
value,  (which  is  the  most  important  item  to  photographers,  acetylene  gas 
?ives  a  spectrum  almost  identical  with  sunlight. 

Here  two  exposures  were  made  on  two  sitters,  the  time  given,  with  a 
portrait  lens  /•  4,  being  three  and  five  seconds,  both  being  good ;  after 
which  some  diagram  slides  were  projected,  showing  comparative  strength 
!)f  acetylene  gas  against  ordinary  gas;  acetylene,  burning  half  a  foot  an  hour, 
nt  ten  feet  from  screen,  gave  thirty  candle  power,  whilst  an  ordinary  gas 
et,  burning  six  feet  an  hour,  at  seven  feet,  gave  only  fifteen  candle  power. 

Vs  for  cost,  acetylene,  in  small  quantities,  costs  2s.  Id.  1000  feet. 
Diagram  slides  of  the  generators  and  other  apparatus  were  also  shown 
tnd  explained,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  continued :  “  I  know  that  many 
Prejudices  exist  against  acetylene  ;  one,  and  I  must  admit  quite  a  natural 
>ne,  arises  from  the  pungent  odour  of  the  gas  ;  but  with  proper  apparatus 
tnd  burners  that  give  perfect  combustion  there  should  be  no  smell  what¬ 
ever  ;  another  objection  is  its  explosiveness.  Like  coal  gas,  it  is  explosive, 
f  you  allow  a  quantity  of  either  gas  to  escape,  and  then  go  with  a  candle  in 
earch,  you  may  expect  trouble.  At  about  five  atmospheres’  pressure,  I 
mderstand,  it  is  very  explosive ;  but,  seeing  that  one  inch  to  one  and  a 
lalf  inch  (that  is  one-twentieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  an  atmosphere  pressure) 
s  all  that  is  necessary,  with  ordinary  care,  there  is  absolutely  no  danger, 
may  say  that  I  am  working  with  a  three-inch  pressure,  and  it  would 
equire  special  apparatus  to  increase  this  fifty  times.  Of  course,  to  re- 
karge  or  discharge  near  to  a  light  is  dangerous.  In  order  to  facilitate 
[uick  decomposition  it  is  better  to  break  the  calcium  into  small 
lieces.” 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  properties  of  tbe  new  light,  which  are 
laturally  interesting  to  photographers. 

Now  by  means  of  the  acetylene  light,  which  is  nothing  less  than  bottled 
unbeams,  an  amateur  photographer,  who  is  engaged  during  the  ordinary 
laylight  hours,  has  opened  to  him  fields  of  photography,  portraiture,  en- 
arging,  copying,  micro  work,  &e.,  in  which  he  has  hitherto  laboured 
inder  very  great  drawbacks. 

Swift,  speaking  of  one  of  his  characters,  says  : — “  He  had  been  engaged 
ight  years  upon  a  project  for  extracting  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers, 
diich  were  to  be  put  in  phials  hermetically  sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm 
he  air  in  raw  inclement  weather.  He  told  me  he  did  not  doubt  that  in 
ight  years  more  he  should  be  able  to  supply  the  Governor’s  garden  with 
unshine  at  a  reasonable  rate.” 

What  Swift  ridiculed  as  impossible,  we  have  achieved.  We  can  ex¬ 
fact  sunbeams,  we  can  store  them  in  concentrated  form  in  small  phials, 
nd  use  and  distribute  them  at  our  will  and  pleasure.  I  need  hardly 
xplain  that  we  don’t  use  the  cucumber  from  which  to  extract  our  sun- 
eams,  we  use  calcium  carbide. 

- - 

SCHWARZ’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BROMIDE-PRINTING 
APPARATUS. 

v  the  apparatus  used  for  illuminating  sensitised  paper  for  the  purpose 
(printing  off  photographic  copies,  the  negatives  are  firmly  pressed,  by 
ie  aid  of  a  blanket,  against  the  sensitised  paper.  When  the  paper  has 
een  sufficiently  illuminated,  fresh  sensitised  paper  is  inserted  under  the 
egatives,  for  which  purpose  the  blanket  must  be  removed. 

When  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  is  required,  the  ordinary 
pparatus  are  sufficient,  but,  when  a  large  number  of  copies  are  wanted, 
ich  apparatus  ceases  to  answer  the  purpose,  as  the  removal  and  replacing  ; 
( the  blanket  entails  too  great  a  loss  of  time. 

These  defects  are  remedied,  according  to  this  invention,  by  using  a  rotary 
anket  such  as  illustrated,  by  way  of  example,  in  the  accompanying 
fawings.  The  transparent  negatives,  b,  are  fixed  in  any  suitable  mannei 
pon  a  transparent  or  translucent  cylinder,  a,  turning  upon  the  shaft,  <f . 

/er  this  cylinder  passes  the  suitably  guided  sensitised  paper  which  enters 
:  x,  and  leaves  off  at  y.  Guiding  rollers,  c,  c1,  c2,  c3,  are  distributed 
’ound  the  cylinder,  a  (preferably  in  a  detachable  frame,  c),  endless  ; 
anket,  d,  being  pasted  around  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surround  | 


the  cylinder.  This  blanket  firmly  presses  the  sensitised  paper,  n,  against 
the  negative,  a,  on  the  cylinder,  ,  such  pressure  bein.'  produced  by  the 
aid  of  the  pressure  roller,  k,  arranged  between  the  two  guide  rollers,  r 3,  c1. 
This  pressure  roller  is  arranged  to  elide  relatively  to  the  cylinder,  a,  so 
that,  by  bringing  such  roller  in  close  proximity  to  the  cylinder,  the  pressure 


of  the  blanket  on  the  paper  can  be  regulated  according  as  required  ;  as 
the  cylinder,  a,  turns,  it  carries  away  with  it  the  sensitised  paper.  B,  and 
the  blanket  which  are  firmly  pressed  against  the  same,  but,  while  fresh 
paper  is  led  to  and  removed  from  the  cylinder  the  blanket  turns  constantly 
over  the  rollers,  c,  r,  and  the  cylinder,  a.  The  speed  of  the  e 
is  so  calculated  that,  while  the  sensitised  paper  ascends  uj-on  and 
descends  from  the  cylinder,  the  image  is  properly  developed. 

To  affix  fresh  negatives  to  the  cylinder,  the  frame,  c,  is  opened  bo  that 
the  blanket  may  assume  the  position  shown  in  dotted  lines,  and  the 
negatives  are  placed  upon  the  cylinder,  a.  while  the  same  rotates.  In  the 

arrangement  shown  the  cylinder  is  transparent,  and  tbe  -ource  of  light, 

such  as  one  or  more  electric  lamps,  is  placed  inside  the  same.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  indispensable,  as  an  opaque  cylinder  may  also  be  used, 
provided  the  blanket  is  made  of  transparent  or  tnu  material,  in 

which  case  the  negatives  are  affixed  to  the  blanket,  turning  herewith  upon 
the  cylinder,  a.  and  the  rollers.  ,  to  sucoeeaively  beat,  ae  soon  . 
turn  on  the  cylinder,  upon  the  sensitised  paper,  while  maintaining  their 
position  relatively  to  this  paper,  until  the  blanket  runa  off  the  cylinder 
and  rotates  over  the  rollers,  .  to  and  •  In  this  eeeond  arrangement 
the  light  from  outside  falls  through  the  bl  and  the  n 

upon  the  paper,  while  in  tbe  first  arrangemem  oitted  inside 

reaches  the  sensitised  paper  through  the  cylinder,  a.  and  the  nega:  i 

- « - 


IAN  CHESTER  PHOTOGRALHIC  SOCIETY  LANTERN  SECTION), 

i’EBRUARY  23,  the  President  (Mr.  J.  Wood)  occupying  t 
Voolley  took  up  the  first  part  of  the  evening  with  an 
ipon  the  Lofodi  n  Islands.  Mr.  Harry  Wade  manipnla 
The  Lofodeu  Islands  are  situated  on  the  north- wes 
ind  are  about  1000  miles  north  of  Manchester.  The 
josed  of  hard  granite,  some  of  the  rocks  rising  some  400 
:eet  above  tbe  sea  level.  Tbe  chief  occupation  of  the 
jod  and  herring  being  the  most  abundant.  Owing  to  ti 
jf  tbe  ground,  all  the  bouses  are  built  on  piles.  Mr.  W, 
friends  made  ascents  of  several  of  tbe  rocks,  and  the 
rounding  country  as  seen  from  the  summit  were  muci:  a 
audience.  The  various  islands  were  visited,  and  slide 
tarns  and  lakes  were  thrown  upon  the  screen.  As  t1 
hotels  in  some  parts  of  the  e  lecturer  and  h 


O  or 
nativ 


nf 


■sort  to  a  tent,  making  their  camp  amongst  tire  t 
bundantly  there.  At  one  of  these  camps  they  exp 
iiys’  rain,”  which  did  not  improve  the  situation,  a 
ick  were  almost  perpendicular,  leading  the  water  d 
hich  made  it  difficult  to  keep  anything  in  the  tent, 
ie  camp  illustrated  the  lecturer's  remarks. 

For  the  second  part  of  the  evening  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson 
,  give  a  lecture  on  Photomicrography.  U r.  Blakeley  k 
•ad  the  list  belonging  to  the  slides,  which,  however, 
rested  the  audience  more  if  Mr.  Robinson  bad  been  j 
count  of  the  subjects,  but  unfortunately  be  was  unable 


le  chair. — Mr.  H. 
uteres  ting  lecture 
ed  tbe  lantern, 
coast  of  Norway, 
r  are  chiefly  com* 
ve  thousand 
s  is  fishing, 
impy  nature 
and  his  two 
s  of  the  sur- 
iated  by  the 
uany  of  the 
ere  are  no  grand 
s  friends  had  to 
is  which  grow  so 
it  noed  a  “  three 
he  rocks  at  the 
lown  in  sheets, 
Several  views  of 

i  was  announced 
dndly  offered  to 
would  have  in* 
resent  to  give  an 
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THORN  &  HODDLE’S  RECEPTACLE  FOR  SAFELY  STORING 
CALCIUM  CARBIDE. 

Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle  provide  a  cylindrical  or  any  suitably  shaped 
vessel,  partly  covered  in  by  a  dome-shaped  top.  This  top  has  an  aper¬ 
ture  for  the  admittance  or  withdrawal  of  the  calcium  carbide,  and  two 
rims  are  provided,  one  fixed  on  the  edge  of  aperture  and  the  other  fixed 
at  any  suitable  distance  outside  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  luting  may 
be  inserting  in  the  intervening  space  or  channel. 

A  lid  or  cover  is  also  provided,  also  having  two  rims  affixed,  one  being 
sufficiently  large  to  overlap  both  the  rims  affixed  to  the  receptacle,  and 
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the  other  of  a  suitable  diameter  to  fit  into  the  luting,  in  channel,  between 
the  two  rims,  on  said  receptacle,  in  order  to  thus  form  an  hermetically 
■sealed  joint. 

Fig.  1  is  an  elevation  of  apparatus. 

Fig.  2  is  a  horizontal  section  on  the  line  cl  cl  of  fig.  1. 

a  is  the  body  of  calcium  carbide  receptacle  or  holder,  and  b  is  the 
lid  or  cover,  o1  a2  is  the  double  collar  on  receptacle,  and  c  is  the 
channel  for  luting,  b1  being  the  inside  collar  or  rim  on  lid  or  cover 
which  fits  into  the  luting,  when  closed,  and  thus  forms  an  air-tight 
joint. 

- - 

A  SUGGESTION  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL. 

Tiie  professional  photographer,  although  confessedly  much  needing,  and 
ardently  wishful  for,  improvement  in  his  work  and  trade,  as  far  as  such 
would  result  in  better  pay,  looks  in  a  very  sceptical  fashion,  as  a  rule, 
upon  the  suggestions  occasionally  made  by  outsiders  towards  that  end. 
Not  that  he,  it  must  be  admitted,  resents  them  in  any  angry,  unpleasant 
way,  being  sensible  probably  of  the  good  intention  lying  at  the  bottom, 
but  rather  in  the  somewhat  dry,  cynicsl  fashion  characteristic,  I  fancy, 
of  him,  as  of  such  others,  lawjers  and  doctors,  for  instance,  privileged 
to  see  human  nature  with  some  of  its  articles  of  clothing  laid  aside  for 
the  time  being  ;  the  mayor  anxious  as  to  the  full  value  of  the  mayoral 
robe  being  given  in  the  photograph,  the  preacher  that  his  eye  and  look 
be  as  soulful  as  possible,  the  business  man  that  thoughtful  gravity  of 
demeanour  be  in  evidence,  or  the  little  angel  in  blue  eyes  and  golden 
hair  that  her  preening  has  duly  extended  the  feathered  plumes  of  her 
pinions. 

“  ‘  Be  a  bit  more  artistic?  go  in  for  a  little  impressionism,  and  try  to 
idealise  in  face  or  head?  ’  My  dear  fellow,  that  sort  of  thing  may  answer 
all  right  going  in  for  a  prize  competition,  with  the  winning  result  to  be 
hung  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Free  Library,  but  you  cannot  profitably 
combine  art  and  business  in  a  general,  retail,  way  ;  and  it  wouldn’t  hang 
in  the  shop  window,  or  show-case  at  the  door.  There  would  be  but  few, 
of  wider  education,  who  could  appreciate  such  work  ;  and  they,  as  a  rule, 
with  ampler  menus,  would  argue  that,  if  you  could  do  it  well,  it  could 
yet  be  done  better  in  a  larger  town,  or  in  London,  upon  their  next  visit ; 
for  a  photographer,  like  a  prophet,  finds  no  honour  in  his  own  country. 
The  face  you  may  wish  to  idealise  again,  spite  of  all  the  artistic  lies  of 
novelists,  belongs  most  often  to  the  wrong  body,  to  the  body  carrying  the 
wrong  soul,  or  no  soul  at  all,  and  will  have  none  of  your  experiments  ; 
whereas  the  true  artistic  soul  is  most  likely  enshrined  in  a  body  having 
so  commonplace  a  face  as  to  be  altogether  beyond  lending  itself  to  your 
purpose.  Finally,  both  kinds  are  so  few  and  far  between  as  to  take  too 
much  looking  for.  What  ordinary  woman,  for  instance,  in  the  first  case, 
would  allow  you  to  sink  her  best  dress  for  the  sake  of  the  face  ?  aud 
how  are  you  to  treat,  by  *  diffusion  of  focus,’  vibration  of  camera,  or  any 
other  operating  dodge,  the  lantern  jaws  or  turnip  cheeks  of  the  second, 
who,  appreciating  your  aspiring  effort,  is  willing  to  make  dress  a 
secondary  factor? 

In  this  fashion  expresses  himself  our  friend  the  professional,  from  his 
experience  of  “  men  and  things.”  Photographic  pictures  taken  with 
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home  surroundings,  and  sensible  people  to  deal  with,  he  admits  can  in  j 
many  cases  be  made  very  telling  ones,  but  can  never  become  general  in 
there  being  so  heavy  a  light  in  ill-lighted  (photographically)  rooms,  and 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  impression  of  freshness,  and  spontaneity 
of  pose,  with  the  necessarily  much  lengthened  exposure.  There  is  a  I 
weight  of  common  sense  about  all  this,  that,  although  not  giving  the  full 
case,  must  be  granted  a  due  place.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  who 
look  in  at  the  photographer’s  window  do  not  wish  for  anything  better, 
because  they  have  never  given  a  thought  to  the  possibility  of  there  being 
anything  higher ;  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  style  of  thing  they 
see  before  them,  do  not  worry  about  the  lighting  being  forced  and  false, 
the  pose  stiff,  the  unreal  effect  of  extreme  retouching,  the  gloss  and  gilt 
of  print  and  mount  generally.  If  the  pay  were  all  right,  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  the  producer  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  educating 
up  to  better  taste  the  educatable  proportion  of  the  ninety  per  cent, 
referred  to ;  but  prices  are  far  from  being  all  right,  they  sadly  want  lift¬ 
ing  up,  and  something  must  be  done.  Rather  a  sordid  view  of  art 
perhaps,  one  dependent  upon  cash  value,  but  the  particular  direction  of 
photography  is  not  peculiar  in  this  ;  views  generally  are  apt  to  get  sordid 
under  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  bills  of  butcher  and  grocer,  the 
rent  call  of  the  landlord,  and  the  sight  of  three  or  four  healthy  boys  and 
girls  growing  out  of  their  clothes. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  any  change  and  bettering  must 
come  from  the  individual  effort  of  the  photographer  himself,  and  that  it 
means  thought  and  work  upon  his  part.  It  must  be  a  sine-qua-non  also 
that  any  change  must  mean  as  little  expense  as  possible.  Now,  as  he  in 
the  dreary  winter  months  will  have  ample  time  to  spare,  instead  of  half 
hibernating  over  the  studio  stove,  brooding  upon  the  altered  condition  of 
things,  and  regretting  the  old  order,  that  can  never  return,  let  him  try  to 
evolve  out  some  fresh  scheme  for  improving  matters.  Towards  helping 
in  that  direction  the  following  suggestion  is  made,  with  the  very  earnest 
hope  that  it  may  lead  to  something  of  good,  and  the  heavier  loading  of 
the  purse  in  the  pocket  of  many  a  hard-working,  honest  man,  gallantly 
trying  under  many  peculiar  and  trying  difficulties  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  ' 

Assuming  the  chief  effort  to  be,  to  attract  as  much  attention  as  possible 
to  the  work  in  window  and  case,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  and  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  walking  upstairs,  how  is  it  to  be  most  effectively  done  ?  The 
one  great  something  common  to,  and  so  value-reducing  in,  all  present 
work,  is  its  objectless  nature  ;  the  people  have  gone  to  be  photographed, 
and  have  simply  been  photographed  as  so  many  heads,  faces,  bodies, 
duly  ornamented  and  dressed.  It  seems  such  a  pity  to  have  pictured  so 
much  human  clay,  as  clay,  where  it  might,  in  many  cases,  have  been 
possible  to  have  shown  a  glimpse  of  the  enclosed  soul.  Clearly  the 
effort  should  be  to  supply  an  object.  What  it  is  to  be,  must  depend  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  worker  ;  he  need  not  lack  ample  choice,  and  the 
wider  its  appeal,  the  better  and  more  valuable  will  it  prove. 

Granted  a  little  thought,  and  the  cue  be  held  worth  accepting,  I  can 
hardly  imagine  any  one  not  to  be  possessed  already  of  many  instances, 
well  within  his  own  experience,  in  illustration  of  the  point.  In  mine: 
there  are  several,  some  to  a  degree  materialised,  as  yet,  in  quarter-plate 
negatives  and  prints,  but  which,  with  anticipated  enlarged  means,  will 
also  be  enlarged  to  suit  the  richly  bound  folio  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye. 
figuring  as  a  future  prized  item  of  possession.  To  take  one  to  make 
clear  the  statement — that  of  a  curly- polled  boy  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
first  appearance  in  trousers.  I  am  very  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
picture,  because  he  happens  to  be  my  boy;  but,  enlarged,  suitably  displayed 
and  titled,  His  First  Pair,  I  am  certain  that  the  supreme  air  of  laughing 
conscious  satisfaction  with  which,  with  his  little  bands  thrust  well  int 
the  pockets,  he  looks  down  at  his  new  item  of  dress,  would  have  attracte 
my  pleased  attention,  and  made  me  laugh,  had  he  been  anybody  else 
child.  And  how  naturally,  in  that  case,  would  my  inclinations  art 
thought  have  turned  towards  giving  the  same  photographer  a  chanc 
with  my  own,  in  the  same  general  direction,  if  not  in  exactly  the  san. 
way ;  and  so  would  those  of  the  majority  of  fathers  and  mothers  wh 
might  see  it.  I 

The  execution  means  little,  but  you  must  know  exactly  what  you  d 
want  to  show,  and  it  is  in  knowing  what  the  majority  would  like  to  loo! 
at  that  the  photographer  has  his  chance.  Love  of  children  it  is  here- 
a  very  safe  card  to  play,  generally  a  trump  card ;  and  yet  to  tbink  of  th 
thousands  of  photographs  of  children  we  have  seen,  and  so  little  in  ther 
of  that  inexpressibly  charming  child  life  we  rightly  think  so  highly  o 
One  of  the  greatest  boons  which  photography  has  put  within  i each- 
more  particularly  that  of  the  thoughtful  amateur — is  that  of  being  able  t 
readily  make  a  record  of  the  child  life  of  the  home — a  pleasure  nov 
but  what  will  the  value  of  that  album  be  as  its  leaves  are  idly  turne 
over  by  the  winter  fireside  twenty  years  hence,  when  the  toddling  step; 
of  to-day  upon  the  stairs  and  along  the  passages  have  become  confider 
and  assured  ones,  and  led  possibly  to  distant  wanderings  ? 

But,  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  purpose,  this  and  many  other  <1 
the  broader  human  feelings,  together  with  the  every-day  play  of  life  1 
the  streets,  are  photographable  enough,  with  the  help  of  but  fe 
and  inexpensive  accessories :  the  young  girl  of  seventeen,  putting  c 
her  first  ring ;  a  workman,  with  the  grime  of  the  day’s  toil  upon  far 
and  hands,  cutting  up  a  bit  of  plug  tobacco  for  the  smoke  homewan 
the  newsboy,  crying  out  the  evening  paper.  No  difficult  matter,  with. 
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little  arrangement,  to  take  such  as  these,  and  numberless  similar  ones, 
in  the  studio ;  they  have  been  passed  over  so  far,  possibly  because  they 
are  so  common ;  but  it  is  in  the  telling  representation  of  the  common 
that  genius  has  its  look  in — the  something  shown  that  is  immediately 
recognised,  and  recognised  as  true,  and  which  further  surprises  in  its  not 
having  been  seen  before.  If  the  photographer  will  but  try  this  blocking 
out  of  the  expression  of  an  emotion  in  a  simple  figure,  or  show,  instead 
of  the  bare  individual,  a  type  of  a  class,  he  will  probably  be  surprised  at 
the  attention  and  interest  his  work  will  command. 

Finally,  as  another  desirable  item  in  style  of  treatment,  sufficient 
space  and  emphasis  is  not  given  to  the  cheery,  lightsome  side  of  life  ;  the 
“Faith,”  “Charity,”  “Prudence,”  “Meditation”  kind  of  thing  is  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  apt  to  give  a  touch  of  the  “  blues  ”  in  an  overdosing. 
A  rollicking  party  playing  “Nap”  would  do  one’s  heart  a  world  more 
good  very  often,  both  metaphorically  in  happy  suggestion,  and  actually, 
by  giving  it  the  stimulus  of  a  hearty  laugh  to  send  the  blood  heartily 
racing  through  the  remoter  capillaries  ;  and  the  photographer  who  could 
not  command  three  or  four  friends  to  sit  for  him,  or  allow  him  to  picture 
them  at  an  actual  game,  either  in  the  studio  or  the  “  constitutional  ” 
club,  must  indeed  be  a  cheerless  orphan.  What  an  excellent  advertise¬ 
ment  upon  the  smoke-room  walls  of  the  club  !  or  “  A  Game  of  Whist,”  if 
Ihe  stately  but  genial  town  councillors,  members  of  the  same  or  similar 
club,  prefer  it !  They  ought  to  be  good  for  an  enlargement  apiece  any¬ 
way  if  it  were  well  done,  and  a  little  tact,  trouble,  and  magnesium  wire 
should  go  a  long  way  towards  that.  Pleasanter,  too,  than  brooding,  or 
travelling  along  the  same  old  roads,  grumbling  at  their  increasing 
ruttiness. 

All  this  in  an  experimental  way  just  yet,  if  you  will;  the  Mary  Janes 
and  John  Henrys,  who  will  have  the  reliable  old  ‘  cabinet  ’  as  it  is,  could 
be  looked  after  at  the  same  time.  Or,  though  his  worship’s  face  be  so 
broad  and  grocer-like  as  to  be  artistically  better  as  a  side  one,  if  dignity 
conferring  breadth  be  thereby  lost,  or  some  portion  of  beard  or  badge  of 
office  lost  in  a  three-quarter  presentation,  in  all  conscience  take  him  full 
front,  at  full  length — or  even  in  Jubilee  Court  dress.  If  the  parson’s 
chin  be  undeniably  a  little  weak  to  suit  the  general  air  of  earnestness, 
strengthen  it  at  the  retouching  desk  ;  let  the  elderly  maiden’s  blouse  be 
as  airy  as  possible,  to  conceal  flatness  of  bust,  and  the  wrinkled  face 
receive  as  delicate  attention  as  possible  with  the  pencil ;  and,  as  for  the 
blue-eyed  little  seraph  with  the  smile,  give  her  its  full  value,  or  some 
suggestion  of  wing ;  it  will  help  in  getting  a  husband,  and  by  the  time 
he  will  have  found  out  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  one,  and  the  absence  of 
the  other,  the  photographs  will  probably  have  been  paid  for.  Bread  and 
cheese  must  be  kept  in  the  cupboard ;  when  the  experimental  side  shall 
have  gone  beyond  that  stage,  and  developed  into  a  paying  success,  there 
will  be  a  chance  of  picking  and  choosing — any  way,  it  ought  at  least  to 
add  celery  as  a  zest  to  present  fare.  J-  Bees. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ENLARGEMENTS  AND 
DIRECT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  discussion  at  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  on  this  subject,  Mr.  W.  Hume  said:  “I  must  frankly  admit— 
what  nobody  can  deny — that  there  may  be  loss — much  loss — incident  to 
4he  process  of  enlargement;  loss  of  sharpness,  loss  of  contrast,  loss  of 
detail,  loss  of  artistic  feeling,  loss  of  everything  a  picture  should  show. 
It  is  quite  true  that  an  enlargement  may  exhibit  loss  of  care,  loss  of 
temper,  loss  of  character  and  reputation,  with  no  one  to  care,  for  it  not 
even  its  producer  ;  finding  no  admiring  friends,  but  presenting  only  the 
melancholy  spectacle  Shakespeare  tells  of  ‘  the  one  who  hath  had  losses, 
go  to.’  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  losses  a  picture  may  possibly 
sustain  by  enlargement,  but  I  deny  that  the  process  of  enlarging  is  at  all 
responsible  for  any  of  these.  The  faulty  enlargement  may  have  only 
emphasised  the  greater  or  less  defects  in  the  original,  while  the  unskilled 
worker  may  have  contributed  to  the  list  of  losses  in  the  process  of 
enlarging  where  there  would  have  been  no  loss  in  skilful  hands.  . 

“Want  of  sharpness  in  the  original  should  be  guarded  against  by 
careful  focussing  and  sufficient  stopping  in  the  .field  or  studio,  and  in 
the  enlarging  room.  Contrast,  detail,  and  artistic  feeling  secured  by 
careful  treatment  of  the  original  negative,  should  be  not  only  faithfully 
reflected  in  the  larger  picture,  but  these  qualities  may  be  rendered  in  a 
still  more  pleasing  manner  in  the  enlargement,  not  only  by  the  opening 
out  of  crowded  detail,  that  mere  amplification  gives,  but  also  fiom 
the  scope  for  modification  and  breadth  which  the  treatment  allows.  1 
admit  we  have  as  disadvantages  contributing  to  the  losses  which  may 
incurred  in  enlarging  the  comparative  thickness  and  the  high  relief  of 
the  gelatine  plate,  and  the  comparative  largeness  of  the  metallic  grain, 
especially  in  the  more  rapid  emulsions.  In  the  collodion  plate  we  have 
an  infinitely  thinner  film  and  a  structureless  vehicle,  while  the  deposit 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  stain  than  of  a  granular  emulsion, 
collodion  negative,  therefore,  is  better  suited  to  crisp  enlarging  than  t  le 
average  gelatine  plate,  and  this  simple  fact  goes  to  prove  my  contention 
that  ths  losses  often  attributed  to  enlargement  are  entirely  outside  and 
beyond  the  process  of  enlargement  itself .” 


EDEY’S  FLASHLIGHT  APPARATUS. 

Mr.  Edey  provides  an  adjustable  support,  mounted  on  a  tripod  or  on  a 
permanent  socket,  the  upper  end  of  the  support  carrying  a  T -piece,  to 
which  a  horizontal  trough  or  a  number  of  trays  is  or  are  attached.  The 
trough,  or  each  of  the  trays,  is  provided  with  fuses  or  sparking  points,  so 
arranged  as  to  fire  the  flashlight  powder  on  an  electric  circuit  being 
made  by  a  switch  or  the  like. 

/ 


Fig.  I  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  apparatus  provided  with  one  long 
trough. 

Fig.  2  is  a  section  illustrating  the  application  of  a  fuse. 

Fig.  3  is  a  plan  view  showing  the  arrangement  of  a  number  of  trays. 

Referring  to  figs.  1  and  2,  a  is  a  trough  carried  by  a  T-piece,  b ,  suit¬ 
ably  jointed  to  the  standard,  c.  The  standard  or  support  is  preferably 
made  telescopic  and  provided  with  one  or  more  thumbscrews,  d,  for 
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fixing  the  tubes  at  the  desired  height,  c  is  a  tripod  supported  by  legs  as 
shown.  The  tripod  and  legs  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  standard 
supported  in  a  fixed  socket  or  by  other  suitable  means. 

The  T-  piece,  b,  is  fitted  with  terminals  and  binding  screws,  f,  to  which 
the  electric  conductors  are  connected,  the  terminals  and  binding  screws 
being  insulated  from  the  T -  piece  by  the  insulating  eyelet,  y.  as  shown  in 
fig.  2.  h  is  a  fuse  electrically  connected  to  the  terminals  as  shown. 

In  fig.  3  a  battery  of  trays,  i,  is  shown  provided  with  terminals  and  the 
like,  /,  and  fuses  or  sparking  points,  h.  These  may  be  so  connected  with 
a  switch  that  any  number  may  be  placed  in  circuit  as  desired. 

In  using  the  apparatus  the  various  points  are  assembled-,  and  the  flash¬ 
light  powder  of  a  highly  explosive  nature  is  placed  in  the  trough  or 
trays.  On  the  circuit  being  completed,  the  fuses  become  heated,  or 
sparks  pass  between  the  sparking  points  whereby  the  powder  is  ignited, 
thereby  causing  tbe  desired  flash  of  light.  The  current  may  be  taken 
from  a  battery,  a  dynamo,  or  other  source  of  electric  power. 

- 4 - 

THORN  AND  HODDLE  S  ACETYLENE  JET  FOR  LANTERN  USE. 

Messrs.  Thorn  and  Hoppee  provide  a  tray  or  base  plate  adapted  to  slide 
into  the  ordinary  grooves  at  inside  bottom  of  lantern  or  projector.  To 
this  tray  or  base  plate  they  fix  two  upright  pins,  either  at  right  angles  to, 
or  parallel  with,  back  of  lantern  or  projector.  They  also  provide  a  bar  or 
bridge,  adapted  to  slide  up  or  down,  on  said  pins  anl  also  set  screws  to 
fix  bar  on  said  pins  at  any  height.  In  the  centra  of  sail  b  ir  or  bridge 
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they  attach  a  short  gas  bracket,  terminating  at  back  of  lantern  in  a 
flexible  tube  stop  cock. 

At  the  front  end  of  bracket,  terminating  inside  the  lantern  or  projector, 
they  attach  a  special  burner  holder,  adapted  to  carry  three  burners,  in 
such  a  position  that  their  flames  are  presented  to  the  condenser  of  the 


FIG  I. 


lantern  or  projector  edgeways,  the  middle  burner  being  fixed  lower  than 
the  outer  ones.  The  two  outer  burners  are  inclined  inwards  towards  the 
middle  burner,  which  is  upright ;  also,  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the 
burners,  they  provide  a  silvered,  parabolic  reflector. 

Figure  I  is  an  elevation  of  apparatus.  ft* 

Figure  2  is  the  horizontal  section  on  the  line,  h,  h. 


FIG  2 


Figure  3  is  the  vertical  section  on  the  line,  g,  g. 

a  is  the  tray  or  base  plate,  a1,  a2,  are  the  pins  riveted  into  tray  or 
base  plate,  a.  b  is  the  sliding  bar  or  bridge  and  bracket,  b 1  is  the  three- 


-  -FIG  3. 


burner  holder,  c,  c1,  c2,  are  the  burners,  cl  is  the  reflector,  e  is  the 
stop  cock,  e1,  e2  are  the  set  screws  for  fixing  sliding  bar  or  bridge  on  to 
pins,  a1,  a-,  f  is  the  channel  by  which  the  gas  is  conducted  round  the 

pins,  a1,  a2. 


Animated  Pictures  at  the  Alhambra. — In  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  last  week  Mr.  B.  W.  Paul  sued  the  Alhambra  Company  (Limited) 
to  recover  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal  from  defendants’  employment 
and  for  breach  of  contract  to  employ  him.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff 
had  been  exhibiting  the  animatographe,  otherwise  called  animated  pic¬ 
tures,  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre  from  March  1896  to  March  1897,  and 
had  been  paid  originally  60Z.  a  week,  a  sum  which  was  gradually  reduced 
to  30Z.  a  week.  According  to  his  case,  he  went  to  great  expense  to 
secure  pictures  of  the  Queen’s  Diamond  Jubilee  Procession,  and  entered 
into  negotiation  with  the  defendants  for  the  exhibition  of  such  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  at  the  defendants’  place  of  entertainment.  He 
made  an  offer  to  Mr.  Moul,  the  managing  director  of  the  defendant  com¬ 
pany,  to  exhibit  these  pictures  for  eight  weeks  on  the  terms  that  he  was 
to  receive  40Z.  for  four  weeks  and  20 Z.  for  the  remainder  of  the  period. 
Ultimately  plaintiff  asserted  that  a  definite  agreement  was  come  to  that 
he  was  to  receive  30/.  a  week  for  eight  weeks,  it  being  understood  that 
this  arrangement  should  be  put  into  writing.  After  he  had  exhibited 
at  a  matinee ,  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Moul,  purporting  to  embody  the 
terms  arrived  at,  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  it  was  stipulated  in  it  that 
the  item  should  be  exclusive  for  London,  and  that  he  should  not  perform 
within  ten  miles  radius  of  the  defendants’  theatre.  Plaintiff  repudiated 
this  latter  term,  and  said  that  the  agreement  arrived  at  was  that,  although 
of  course  it  was  understood  that  he  should  not  play  at  such  competing 
places  as  the  Empire,  the  question  of  where  he  should  exhibit  in  the 


metropolitan  district  was,  as  under  his  original  contract,  left  to  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  matter  then  went  off,  and  plaintiff  brought  his  action. 
The  defence  was  that  no  concluded  agreement  had  ever  been  arrived  at, 
and  that  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  the  terms,  which  were  to  be 
reduced  to  writing  and  in  regard  to  which  letters  were  to  be  exchanged, 
included  one  that  the  performance  should  be  an  exclusive  one  within  the 
metropolitan  area.  Mr.  Cock,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Morton  W.  Smith  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff ;  and  Mr.  Witt,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Leek  for  the  de¬ 
fendant.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  150/.  Judg¬ 
ment  accordingly. 

Astronomical  Cinematography. — M.  Camille  Flammarion,  the  well- 
known  French  astronomer,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  photographing, 
or  “  cinematographing,”  the  sky.  As  there  is  no  cinematographic 
machine  which  could  work  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  as  the  apparent 
movement  of  the  celestial  bodies  is  very  slow,  M.  Flammarion  contents 
himself  with  taking  between  2000  and  3000  photographs  of  the  firmament 
every  night  when  the  sky  is  clear.  He  contends  that  they  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  show  the  motion  of  the  moon,  stars,  and  planets  without  any 
perceptible  break  in  the  continuity.  It  appears  that  the  object-glass  he 
employs  in  his  photographic  apparatus  is  such  as  to  embrace  180°,  so 
that  the  whole  firmament  will  be  seen  when  the  photographs  are  put 
into  the  cinematograph.  Commencing  at  dusk,  the  moon  and  stars  will, 
as  darkness  comes  on,  appear  one  after  the  other  in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude,  and  be  seen  pursuing  their  course  in  the  sky  till  the  light  of 
the  rising  sun  in  the  east  produces  the  inverse  of  the  phenomenon  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  evening.  Of  course,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  the 
scenes  of  terrestrial  life  reproduced  by  the  cinematograph,,  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  will  be  hastened,  so  that  their  course  from 
east  to  west  will  not  occupy  more  than  a  few  minutes.  M.  Flammarion 
also  states  his  intention  to  treat  the  spots  on  the  sun  in  the  same  way, 
and  that  he  hoped  very  shortly  to  be  able,  with  the  cinematograph,  to 
show  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  little  planet  the  movements  of  those  for¬ 
midable  vortices  of  fire  in  the  sun’s  envelope  as  correctly  as  the  move¬ 
ment  of  water  and  the  breaking  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean  are  now  shown. 
Even  that  is  not,  however,  all.  M.  Flammarion’s  ambition  is  to  complete 
his  work  by  photographing  all  the  phases  of  the  planets,  and  present 
them  to  the  public  by  means  of  the  cinematograph.  He  thinks  that  with 
patience  that  task  will  not  present  insurmountable  obstacles.  It  is  at 
present  impossible,  and  it  will  probably  always  remain  impossible,  to 
photograph  the  movement  of  the  earth  in  space  as  seen  from  the  moon 
or  from  one  of  the  planets  ;  but,  with  the  object  of  producing  the  illu¬ 
sion,  M.  Flammarion  has  photographed  a  globe  he  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  and  placed  in  a  hall  in  front  of  a  background  representing  the 
sky.  The  globe,  lighted  by  one  single  source  of  light,  representing  the 
sun,  and  revolving  on  its  axis  by  means  of  a  clockwork  arrangement,  was 
photographed  for  the  cinematograph.  The  animated  photographs  repre¬ 
senting  that  scene,  shown  by  M.  Flammarion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
French  Astronomical  Society,  were  greatly  admired,  and  won  hearty 
applause  for  their  author. 

Dr.  Isaac  Roberts,  F.R.S.,  delivered  an  address  at  the  Royal 
Societies’  Club,  last  week,  on  “  Recent  Intelligence  from  Regions  in  the 
Stellar  Universe.”  Sir  Clements  Markham,  who  presided,  mentioned 
that  this  was  Dr.  Roberts’  maiden  lecture,  despite  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  past  he  had  been  engaged,  with  great  success,  in  the  investigation 
of  star  clusters  and  nebulae.  The  lecturer  at  the  outset  showed  photo¬ 
graphs  of  his  observatory  on  Crowborough-hill,  Sussex,  and  proceeded  to 
reproduce  on  the  screen  numerous  areas  of  nebulosity.  One  of  these 
areas,  he  stated,  represented  only  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the  sky  as 
would  be  covered  by  a  sixpence  held  at  arm’s  length ;  yet  within  it  no 
fewer  than  37,000  stars  were  visible,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
there  were  as  as  many  more  which  were  not  visible.  Unfortunately,  we 
had  practically  reached  the  limit  of  the  photographic  method,  but  it  was 
always  to  be  remembered  that  we  viewed  these  phenomena  from  the 
bottom  of  a  murky  and  disturbed  atmospheric  ocean.  These  multi¬ 
tudinous  stars  were  found  to  be  disposed  in  lines  and  curves. 
How  did  those  curves  come  into  existence?  Was  there  not  a 
strong  reason  for  believing  that  these  nebulae  were  now  under¬ 
going  transformation  into  stars  ?  Were  they  not  the  progenitors 
of  the  stars  which  we  saw  in  the  sky,  though  it  might  be  they  would 
take  hundreds  of  years  before  they  arrived  at  maturity  ?  Stellar 
evolution  seemed,  like  terrestrial  evolution,  to  be  conducted  upon  one 
great  principle,  but  upon  diverse  methods.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to 
give  illustrations  of  classes  of  nebulas  which  appeared  to  be  rapidly  form¬ 
ing  into  stellar  systems,  and  of  nebulosity  which  had  not  yet  attained  to 
any  definite  or  symmetrical  form.  To  carry  the  matter  one  step  backward, 
they  might  ask  how  these  cloudy,  luminous  matters  came  into  visible 
existence.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that  clouds  of  invisible  nebulous 
matter  existed  in  space.  If  two  of  them  collided  in  any  manner,  or  if  a 
sun,  extinct  or  otherwise,  rushed  into  one  of  them,  vortical  motion  was 
set  up,  and  there  was  a  commencement  of  a  stellar  system  which  would 
run  its  stages  in  orderly  sequence.  This  would  involve  the  smashing  up 
of  suns  and  planets  to  provide  material  for  new  bodies  out  of  the 
wreckage.  Remarking  that  these  discoveries  had  all  been  made  during 
the  past  ten  years,  the  lecturer  stated  that  the  time  had  been  so  short 
that  we  could,  not  as  yet,  detect  any  movement  among  stars  or  nebulous 
matter,  but  undoubtedly  our  survivors  would  discover  motion. 
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LANTERN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

In  a  review  of  the  past  year  given  by  the  Progressive  Age  (New 
York)  it  is  stated  that  the  demand  for  calcium  carbide  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  supply,  and  that  plans  are  now  maturing  for  the 
construction  of  an  enormous  plant  to  utilise  100,000  horse  power 
entirely  for  its  production. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  following  are  the  calculated  illuminating  values  of  mantles 
made  from  the  oxides  named  per  cubic  foot  of  gas :  Thoria 
(commercial),  60 ;  thoria  (pure),  F0 ;  zirconia  (commercial),  3T0  ; 
zirconia  (pure),  1’5  ;  ceria,  0'9 ;  yttria,  5-2 ;  lanthania,  6  0 ;  erbia 
(commercial),  L7  ;  erbia  (pure),  0'6  ;  alumina,  0-6  ;  chromium  oxide, 
0‘4 ;  barium  oxide,  3  3 ;  strontia,  5‘5 ;  magnesia,  50.  Ceria  gives  a 
reddish-yellow  light ;  erbia,  zirconia,  and  oxide  of  barium,  a  yellow 
light ;  alumina,  a  whitish-yellow ;  strontia  and  magnesia,  a  white 
light. 

"  ***** 

In  a  note  on  the  use  of  compressed  coal  gas,  Mr.  C.  E.  Ashford,  in 
Nature,  gives  the  following  interesting  details  of  the  disadvantages 
attending  the  storage  of  compressed  hydrogen :  “  A  40-feet  cylinder 
was  filled  with  coal  gas  at  a  pressure  of  120  atmospheres  by  a  leading 
London  firm  on  March  15, 1897  ;  a  small  quantity  was  used,  and  the 
cylinder  stood  till  October  9.  It  was  then  used  for  a  mixed  jet,  and 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  light  began  to  decrease,  and  in  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  practically  no  gases  were  issuing.  On  relighting 
the  jet  the  light  was  found  perfect,  and  the  fault  was  ascribed  to 
the  Beard’s  regulator.  The  cylinder  was  again  used  on  March  5 
last,  and  again,  after  half  an  hour,  the  light  began  to  fail ;  but,  on 
turning  the  taps  full  on,  something  audibly  blew  out  of  the  nozzle, 
and  the  light  was  perfectly  restored.  The  lime  blackened  ex¬ 
cessively  ;  while  white-hot,  the  ‘  hydrogen  ’  was  turned  off  and  the 
oxygen  allowed  to  play  on  it,  when  the  deposit  turned  a  brilliant 

I  orange-red.  The  coal  gas  was  then  passed  through  a  glass  tube 
gently  heated  in  a  Bunsen  flame — a  copious  metallic  mirror  which 
gave  the  test  for  iron  was  formed.  It  seems  probable  that  the  jet 
was  choked  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  carbonyl  at  the  high  tem- 
■perature.  In  any  case  there  is  an  obvious  disadvantage  in  storing 
for  a  considerable  time  compressed  coal  gas  in  steel  cylinders,  alto¬ 
gether  apart  from  the  possible  damage  to  the  cylinders,  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  small.”  Mr.  Ashford’s  experiences  were,  doubtless, 
those  of  others  who  have  kept  coal  gas  in  cylinders  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time. 


Messrs.  Eckrst  Brothers,  17,  Philpot-lane,  E.C.,  write  that  they 
are  now  prepared  to  supply  the  Luma-re  cinematograph  camera,  for 
projection  only,  at  20/.  There  are  two  different  mode!-,  u  \  "  for 
the  Lumiere  gauge,  and  “  B  ”  for  the  Edison  gauge. 

*  *  «  «  • 

Mr.  Walter  Tyler,  of  48,  Water  loo-road,  8.  K.,  recently  sued 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court, 
before  the  Common  Sergeant,  Sir  Forrest  Fulton,  G  '  and  a  jury, 
to  recover  the  sum  of  19/.  14.?.  9r/.,  in  respect  of  damages  for  the 
loss  of  a  magic  lantern.  Mr.  Minton  Senhouse,  barrister,  who 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  stated  that  his  client  was  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  magic  lanterns  for  entertainments  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  On  November  9  last,  it  was  proposed  to  give  a  magic- 
lantern  entertainment  at  the  Public  Hall,  Loughton,  and  the  organ¬ 
izers  contracted  with  the  plaintiff  for  the  hire  of  a  lantern  for  the 
purpose.  The  entertainment  was  timed  to  commence  at  eight  o’clock, 
and  Mr.  Briginshaw,  the  plaintiff’s  representative,  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool-street  station,  with  the  lantern  and  a  compressed  gas  cylinder, 
at  about  a  quarter  to  seven,  intending  to  travel  by  the  7.6  train  to 
Loughton.  According  to  Mr.  Briginshaw's  evidence,  it  appeared  that 
he  informed  a  porter  of  the  fact,  and  asked  him  to  have  the  luggage 
labelled  to  Loughton,  adding  that  he  had  to  declare  the  compressed 
gas  in  the  cylinder.  The  porter  at  first  refused  to  take  th»  ga-* 
cylinder  to  the  parcel  office  in  Bishopsgate-street,  where  it  had  to  be 
declared,  but  ultimately,  after  obtaining  the  superintendent's  per¬ 
mission,  he  took  it  over  to  the  office,  and  the  compressed  gas  was 
declared.  By  that  time  witness  had  missed  his  train.  He  in-tructed 
the  porter  to  send  it  on  by  the  next  train,  by  which  he  himself 
travelled,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Loughton  he  found  that  the  gas 
cylinder  had  been  sent,  but  not  the  lantern,  consequently  the  pro¬ 
posed  entertainment  could  not  take  place.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  the  box  containing  the  lantern  had  been  sent  to  Berkharap-tead, 
the  only  label  upon  it  being  “  Briginshaw,  Berkhampstead.''  v. 
it  was  returned  by  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.  Plaintiff  had  refused  to  pay  the  company's  charges,  and  he 
was  still  without  the  lantern.  He  now  claimed  for  15/.  15s.,  value 
of  the  lantern,  1/.  11?.  6 d.,  the  fee  he  was  to  receive  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  21.  Ss.  3 d.,  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  organizers  of 
the  entertainment.  For  the  defence,  it  was  denied  that  there  had 
been  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  their  porters.  Matthews,  the 
porter  who  took  the  luggage  to  the  parcels  office  in  Bishops  ... 
denied  that  he  refused  to  take  the  goods  there.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Briginshaw  asked  him  to  label  the  luggage  for  Loughton,  but  h<* 
refused  to  do  that,  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  cylinder  to  be  declared 
He  took  the  cylinders  and  the  box  to  the  office,  and  left  them  there. 
The  porter  at  the  office  said  thar  Mr.  Briginshaw  made  no  m  n*i-<n  of 
the  box,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  cylinder  had  been  sent  off  that 
he  noticed  a  box,  which,  being  labelled  *‘  Briginshaw,  B<  rkhamp-t  ead,” 
was  sent  there  on  the  following  day.  After  further  evidence  had 
been  adduced,  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  for  19/.  4*.  9 4  .  to  >o 
reduced  to  31.  19s.  9d.  if  the  lantern  was  returned  in  good  condition. 
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At  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court,  on  the  25th  ult.,  before  the 
Deputy  Judge,  Miss  Maud  Huet,  of  71,  Bridport-place,  Hoxton,  sued 
to  recover  the  sum  of  10/.  from  the  Interchangeable  Automatic 
Syndicate,  Limited,  the  price  paid  for  a  cinematograph,  which  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  unworkable.  After  the  plaintiff  had  given 
evidence,  Mr.  Norman  Wallace  was  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff,  and,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Horton-Smith  (the  Deputy  Judge), 
witness  said  he  was  a  “professor.”  The  Deputy  Judge:  That  is 
rather  vague.  What  do  you  profess  P  Witness  :  Well,  I’m  a  pro¬ 
fessional.  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Popbam,  who  appeared  for  plaintiff : 
That  does  not  throw  a  very  fierce  light  on  your  calling.  Witness : 
Well,  put  it  in  this  way,  I  am  a  public  performer.  (Laughter.) 
Mr.  Popham  :  A  performer  on  what  ?  Witness :  On  the  cinemato¬ 
graph.  I’m  an  operator.  Witness,  in  reply  to  further  questions, 
said  that  in  February  of  last  year  he  called  at  the  defendants’  works 
in  St.  John’s-road,  Holloway,  and  inspected  a  second-hand  cinemato¬ 
graph,  which  the  firm’s  representative  recommended  to  him  as  a 
good  machine,  and  fit  for  music-hall  performances.  He  asked  10/. 
for  it.  Mr.  Popham  :  What  did  you  do  then  ?  Witness  :  I  goes  to 
Miss  Huet,  and  advises  her  to  buy.  Being  a  female,  she  don’t  know 
nothing  about  these  machines  (laughter).  She  gives  me  the  10/., 
and  I  walks  off  to  Holloway.  I  don’t  mean  the  “  Castle,”  but  the 
defendants’  offices.  (Roars  of  laughter.)  Witness,  in  answer  to 
further  questions,  said  that,  some  weeks  after  buying  the  machine,  he 
accepted  an  engagement  to  appear  at  the  Garrison  Music  Hall, 
Colchester,  where  he  attempted  to  work  the  cinematograph,  but 
with  unsatisfactory  results.  He  appeared  next  at  the  Gaiety  Music 
Flail,  Colchester.  Mr.  Popham  :  And  with  what  result,  Professor  ? 
(Laughter.)  Witness  :  The  cinematograph  proved  to  be  a  frost,  and 
I  spoiled  their  business  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  I  did,  straight. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  Mr.  Popham:  What  happened  at  Dover? 
Witness:  In  the  middle  of  the  performance  the  manager  comes  up 
to  me  and  says,  “  You  and  your  machine  is  a  pair  of  frauds.  You 
just  pack  up  and  sling  your  blooming  hook,  and  pretty  quick.” 
(Laughter.)  Mr.  Popham  :  And  you  naturally  answered,  “  Now  we 
shan’t  be  long.”  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Essell,  who  appeared  for  the 
defendants  :  Had  you  been  accustomed  to  operate  with  a  cinemato¬ 
graph  when  you  bought  this  one  ?  Witness  :  I  have  operated  with 
limelight  views,  but  I  did  not  know  as  much  about  cinematographs 
then  as  I  do  now.  Mr.  Essell :  Is  Miss  Huet  also  a  professional  ? 
Witness:  Yes;  in  the  shooting  line.  We  have  played  together  in 
William  Tell.  Mr.  Essell :  I  suppose  you  were  William  Tell  and 
she  was  your  son?  Witness:  No;  she  was  the  target,  and  I  was 
the  operator.  (Laughter.)  Evidence  was  then  given  to  the  effect 
that  the  machine  was  one  of  the  earliest  type,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
that  class,  was  crude  in  construction  and  design.  An  up-to-date 
machine,  it  was  stated,  would  cost  50/.  His  Honour  gave  judgment 
for  the  defendants,  and  costs. 

- « - 

LANTERN  MEMS. 

Science  and  discomfort.  I  am  obliged  to  associate  the  latter 
with  the  former  in  my  reference  to  scientific  meetings  during  the 
past  month,  for,  at  three  different  societies’  meetings  I  have  attended, 
the  fact  has  been  painfully  brought  to  mind,  through  the  ill-designed 
and  uncomfortable  form  of  the  seats  provided  for  the  members  and 
audience.  Two  out  of  the  three  meetings  were  held  in  theatres  of 
institutions  only  recently  built,  and  therefore  there  should  be  no 
excuse  for  perpetuating  a  form  of  seat  adopted  at  the  third  and  older 
meeting  place,  which  consists  of  a  simple  band  support  that  comes 
against  the  shoulders,  instead  of  where  support  would  be  agreeable, 
in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

***** 

As  a  rule,  these  meetings  are  held  in  the  evening,  and  quite  a 
number  of  members  are  professional  or  business  men,  who  have 
already  been  engaged  for  eight,  ten,  or  more  hours,  and  so  come  com¬ 
paratively  tired.  If  the  lecture  or  paper  is  not  of  paramount 
importance  to  them,  they  will  hesitate  to  go  if  they  cannot  listen 
in  comfort  to  the  same.  The  modern  theatres,  both  in  the  centre  of 
London  as  well  as  in  the  suburbs,  realise  how  important  it  is  to 


provide  comfortable  seating  accommodation  even  in  the  cheaper 
parts  of  the  house,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  pays  to  do  so.  I  should 
like  some  one  of  the  Council  who  sit  in  arm  or  comfortable-back  chairs 
to  sit  out  for  an  hour  or  two  a  technical  lecture  with  no  support  for 
their  backs  ;  one  might  as  well  sit  on  a  form  without  any  support  as 
to  have  the  band  placed  where  it  is  on  the  seats  I  have  mentioned. 

*  *  *  .  *  * 

Now  that  I  have  made  my  mind  easy  by  calling  attention  to  this 
matter,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  those  interested  in  the  societies 
may  read  these  “Mems.”  and  call  in  a  Waring,  Maple,  or  Shoolbred 
to  advise  them  on  “  comfort,”  I  will  “  go  on  to  the  music,”  if  1  may 
so  frivolously  refer  to  what  follows.  No  doubt  we  have  a  good  deal 
to  thank  or  blame  the  weather  for,  and  recently  the  balance  has  been 
on  the  blame  side,  for,  with  the  cruel  north-east  winds  and  cold  rains, 
there  has  been  a  distinct  incentive  to  develop  liver. 

***** 

That  weather  phenomena  can  be  a  very  attractive  subject,  those 
who  listened  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Clayden’s  lecture  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Meteorological  Society  recently  will  be  able  to  verify,  for  not 
only  were  the  facts  stated  in  a  clear  manner  and  the  deductions 
lucid,  but  the  experiments  were  interesting  and  the  projected  photo¬ 
graphs  beautiful.  It  is  astonishing  how  charming  nature  is  in  her 
work,  which  was  particularly  instanced  in  the  way  in  which  hoar 
frost  forms  on  simple  things,  such  as  a  string,  iron  network,  and 
branches  of  trees,  &c.;  the  photographs  of  these  results  taken  by 
the  lecturer  were  much  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

***** 

In  the  photographs  of  clouds,  Mr.  Clayden  had  succeeded  wonder-  I 
fully  well  in  producing  the  blue  sky  and  roseate  hues  by  chemical 
development  only,  for  it  was  felt  that  he  had  gone  a  fair  way  on  the  I 
road  towards  the  goal  of  “colour  photography,”  and  the  audience  I 
readily  accepted  the  statement  of  one  of  the  speakers  after  the  j 
lecture,  that  there  was  every  chance  of  ultimately  being  able  to  pro-  I 
duce  by  a  development  of  his  method  photographs  in  all  the  colours  I 
of  nature. 

***** 

In  showing  similar  pictures  taken  in  colour  and  monochrome,  Ji 
the  detail  was  shown  by  the  lecturer  to  be  greater  in  the  latter.  Two 
lanterns  and  two  discs  were  employed,  so  that  the  audience  might  \ 
see  the  two  pictures  at  one  time.  One  lantern  had  an  electric  arc  jj 
lamp  for  its  illuminant,  and  the  other  a  lime  light.  Why  is  the  fl 
electric  light  “  skied  ”  in  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers?  It  I 
may  be  convenient  to  have  the  whole  of  the  theatre  available  for  I 
the  audience,  but  certainly  it  is  bad  optically,  for  none  of  the  square  |i 
pictures  shown  on  the  screen  were  rectilinear.  I  should  have  i 
thought  a  platform  could  have  been  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  < 
hall,  as  it  is  done  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  somewhere  central  with  j] 
the  screen,  for  the  elevation  is  so  great  where  it  was  used  that  the  |t 
screen  would  have  to  be  brought  out  at  the  bottom  quite  a  large  !] 
amount  to  get  a  proper-shaped  projection. 

***** 

I  remember,  at  a  recent  exhibition  of  lantern  photographs,  the 
owner  of  some  of  the  slides  going  up  to  the  operator  at  the  eleventh 
hour  and  requesting  him  to  re-erect  his  apparatus  so  as  to  be  on  the  J 
level  of  the  centre  of  the  street,  as  he  would  not  have  his  photo¬ 
graphs  shown  out  of  true  shape.  In  this  case  the  screen  was  a  ! 
folding  linen  one,  and  stretched  on  a  frame  which  had  been  drawn 
forward  at  the  top  to  neutralise  the  tilting  of  the  lantern  upwards. 
This  little  fact  had  been  overlooked  by  the  gentleman,  who  was 
assured  that  his  pictures  would  be  properly  shown,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  alter  the  apparatus  if  there  had  been  the  disposition  to 
do  so.  The  results  fully  justified  the  statement,  and  every  one,  in¬ 
cluding  the  owner,  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the  projection  of 
the  photographs. 

***** 

This  shows  that  a  moderate  amount  of  angling  of  apparatus  is 
permissible  if  the  screen  is  arranged  to  neutralise  it  and  as  long  as 
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the  top  is  brought  forward  ;  but  to  bring  the  bottom  portion  forward 
seems  unnatural  if  the  audience  are  at  a  lower  level  than  the  centre  of 
the  screen,  which  is  invariably  the  case  in  meeting  places  of  80cieties; 
and  which  generally  now  employ  opaque  screens  with  heavy  roller 
at  the  bottom, 

***** 

I  hear  that  a  very  big  thing  in  the  lantern  world  is  on  the  tapis, 
and  that  presently  will  be  seen  at  one  of  the  large  panoramic  halls( 
an  optically  projected  panorama.  A  series  of  lanterns,  say  a  dozen, 
are  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  each  one  contains  a 
painting  of  a  section  of  the  panorama,  which,  when  projected  on  the 
wall,  forms  up  with  the  next  and  makes  a  continuous  panorama. 
These  pictures  are  to  be,  I  believe,  about  10x8  inches  in  size,  and  if 
the  whisper  I  hear  is  true,  they  are  to  be  coloured  by  machinery. 
What  this  machinery  is,  I  should  very  much  like  to  know,  and  must 
keep  my  eyes  and  ears  open  to  witness  any  demonstration  and  hear 
explanations  that  may  be  forthcoming.  What  a  chance  for  the 
colour-photography  workers  this  would  be  if  they  could  perfect  their 
process  and  reproduce  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  panorama.  IIow 
delightful  would  it  be  to  see  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  or  some  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  Rhine,  a  grand  panorama  of  Rome,  and  dozens  of 
other  grand  scenes  that  travellers  have  seen,  but  stay-at-home  people 
can  only  read  about  and  partly  appreciate  from  photographs  of 
“bits.” 

***** 

This  panoramic  or  multiplex  lantern  must  be  something  of  the 
order  of  one  I  mentioned  in  this  Journal  some  time  ago,  which  I 
found  fully  illustrated  in  a  patent  specification  at  the  time  I  was 
searching  for  mechanically  worked  lanterns.  The  raison- (Vet re  for 
its  existence  is  the  fact  that  projections  are  hoped  to  be  obtained  of 
a  panorama  as  perfect  as  if  it  were  painted  direct  on  the  wall,  and 
at  one-tenth,  or  even  less,  of  the  cost,  for  a  fine  panorama  represents 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds.  G.  R.  Baker. 

- <9— - 

LIMELIGHT  EXPERIENCES. 

I. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  asserted  by  some  that  the  optical  lantern  had 
begun  to  lose  its  popularity.  An  assertion  prompted,  no  doubt,  from  an 
honest  conviction  formed  by  personal  observation  in  some  locality  where 
very  possibly  a  force  of  circumstances  bad  transpired  to  weaken  the 
public  taste  for  this  undoubtedly  instructive  and  popular  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  That  such  a  falling  off,  however,  is  merely  confined  to  some 
particular  districts  or  towns  may  very  probably  be  true  enough,  nor  are 
the  reasons  for  such  difficult  to  seek,  when  we  see  limelight  lecturing 
prostituted  in  outside  places  to  such  an  extent  as  we  find  it.  Week  after 
week  the  village  hall  is  occupied  by  country  parsons,  schoolmasters,  Ac., 
who  never  tire  of  bearing  their  own  voices,  and  who  aspire  to  lecture  upon 
subjects,  they  have  never  studied  minutely,  and  of  which  they  have  no  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge,  but  merely  read  aloud  a  threadbare  lantern  pamphlet, 
i  probably  descriptive  of  scenes  in  foreign  lands  they  have  never  witnessed, 
and  one  half  of  the  words  of  which  they  are  incapable  of  pronouncing 
properly.  A  little  of  this  sort  of  thing  soon  works  an  incalculable  amount 
of  injury  to  the  popularity  of  a  lantern  entertainment  in  any  district,  and 
goes  far  to  detract  from  the  popularity  of  bona-fide  lecturers,  who  spend 
much  time  and  n©  end  of  study  in  preparing  a  limelight  lecture  the  data 
and  material  of  which  may  have  taken  them  years  to  put  together. 

I  know  of  one  country  parson  who  has  been  a  great  sinner  in  this 
respect,  and  who  has  brought  the  limelight  lecture  to  a  very  low  status  in 
the  district  in  which  he  resides  ;  it  has  cured  itself,  however,  for  empty 
benches  speak  plainly  what  others  ought  to  have  told  him  but  had  not 
the  courage,  viz.,  if  the  funds  of  any  scheme  want  replenishing  by  means 
of  a  limelight  lecture,  such  must  be  of  the  very  first  class,  and  the 
lecturer  one  who  from  practical  experience  is  competent  to  lecture  upon 
the  special  subject  selected. 

The  public  are  not  slow  to  appreciate  a  good  thing  when  brought 
before  them,  neither  are  they  slow  to  sicken  before  “  Cauld  kail  bet,  ’  as 
we  say  in  Scotland,  and  shall  I  add  very  far  from  bet  sometimes  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  optical  lantern  will  never  lose  its  popularity  so 
long  as  limelight  lecturing  is  in  the  hands  of  competent  gentlemen.  I 
am  not  speaking  now  of  the  lantern’s  popularity  for  school  children,  or 
in  cases  such  as  where  slides  of  all  descriptions  are  merely  rushed  through 
in  the  form  of  an  entertainment;  in  these  instances  the  delight  such 
yields  far  surpasses  any  other  form  of  entertainment  for  childhood  and 
never  will  grow  stale.  There  is,  however,  a  higher  sphere  of  popularity 
for  the  optical  lantern,  such  as  we  have  seen  within  recent  years,  even  to 
its  almost  universal  employment  on  the  Sabbath,  for  during  the  list  five 
years,  what  may  be  termed  the  P.S.A.  movement  (Pleasant  Sunday  A  ter- 


noon)  has  continued  to  advance  in  an  alarmingly  dreadful  degree  to  the 
minds  of  those  strict  Sabbatarians  who  can  only  look  upon  advanced 
ideas  with  a  feeling  of  dread  as  to  what  such  is  likely  to  lead  up  to  in 
the  future. 

The  fact  is,  the  popularity  of  the  optical  lantern  is  not  upon  the  wane, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  upon  the  whole.  1  believe,  more  popular  tnan  ever, 
nor  will  it  lose  this  popularitv  so  long  as  opticians,  and  those  who  under¬ 
take  the  management  of  limelight  entertainments  devote  a  proper 
amount  of  attention  in  seeing  that  everything  connected  with  a  lime¬ 
light  display  be  of  the  very  first  order. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  class  of  entertainment  we  at.  times  find  out  the 
incalculable  amount  of  injury  that  may  be  caused  by  an  incompetent 
operator  or  the  want  of  reasonable  foresight  in  sending  out  faulty 
apparatus.  I  can  well  remember  the  fia-co  1  witnessed  in  Glasgow  some 
years  ago  when  a  gentleman  Imm  Liverpool  was  to  lecture  before  one  of 
our  leading  photographic  societies.  Of  this  gentleman's  qualific  ation  as 
a  lecturer  nothing  can  be  said  but  the  m  ist  unqualified  praise,  and  he 
probably  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  of  limelight  lecturers,  but  on  the 
occasion  in  question  he  committed,  as  he  candidly  confessed  at  tne  time, 
his  first  error,  viz.,  taking  for  granted  that  everything  would  be  right 
and  in  order  with  the  lantern  when  he  went  upon  the  platform.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  very  many  living  in  Glasgow  who  can  remember  the  fiasco 
I  refer  to,  and  which  was  solely  traceable  to  a  want  of  personal  super¬ 
vision  and  testing  of  the  apparatus  before  the  meeting  commenced. 

In  liis  case  such  an  omission  may  in  a  sense  be  almost  pardonable,  for 
\  on  the  occasion  he  brought  with  him  a  thoroughly  competent  party  from 
|  Liverpool  to  stand  by  the  lantern  and  to  work  iDto  his  hands,  but,  unfor- 
i  tunately  for  the  lecturer,  this  gentleman  failed  to  see  the  lamp  tested 
also.  The  denouement  was  a  practical  t  xemplification  of  the  wisdom 
of  never  failing  to  see  anything  te»te  I  and  in  working  order  som< 

;  before  the  commencement  of  a  iectuie.  This  is  a  golden  rule,  and  never 
fails  to  ensure  successful  results,  its  omission  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
!  end  in  trouble,  as  was  the  case  io  question. 

Nothing  must  be  taken  for  g>  anted,  everything  should  be  tested  per¬ 
sonally.  In  stating  this,  I  know  that  many  lecturers  place  so  much  con- 
!  fidenee  upon  their  operator  attending  to  the  lantern  department  that 
they  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  their  hands.  I  have  always  found, 

I  however,  that  there  is  nothing  like  seeing  into  everything  oneself,  this 
|  gives  a  lecturer  confidence  and  ease  of  mind  when  on  the  platform,  so 
necessary  to  an  entire  concentration  of  thought  upon  his  subject  alone. 

Operators  are  generally  found  to  be  a  careful  class  of  individuals ; 
they  are,  however,  only  human,  and  it  often  happens  that  they  are  liable 
|  to  suffer  from  faulty  or  tricky  apparatus  themselves.  Most  lecturers 
|  contrive  to  have  always  the  same  party,  and  a  very  good  custom  it  is  to 
follow.  Sometimes,  however,  strangers  have  to  be  engap*  <1 ;  that  may 
lead  to  a  feeling  of  uncertainty,  for  no  two  men  will  be  found  to  work 
exactly  similar;  therefore,  wheD  any  one  finds  himself  si.i<ed  with  an 
I  operator,  it  is  wise  to  have  him  regularly. 

In  connexion  with  limelight  lecturing  there  are  so  mmy  little  things 
that  are  liable  to  happen,  and  winch  in  many  instances  even  foresight 
could  not  even  have  avoided,  that  cause  much  annoyance. 

I  remember  one  occasion,  when  en  tour  lecturing  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  of  meeting  in  with  a  very  unusual  hitch,  and,  seeing  that 
such  was  just  a  case  in  point  of  where  even  foresight  could  have  been  of 
no  avail.  I  relate  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  L.vstkkn 
|  Record  lest  at  any  time  they  may  lind  themselves  similarly  situated. 

1  had  just  started  to  speak  from  the  platform  when  the  light  suddenly 
!  went  out  in  the  lantern.  After  waiting  a  few  seconds.  I  could  see  that 
!  something  serious  had  happened,  an  i  so.  sending  round  to  the  lanternist 
I  the  caretaker  of  the  hall,  I  received  a  message  back  from  the  operator 
j  that  the  oxygen  gas  was  run  out.  Judge  of  my  feelings  and  amaze¬ 
ment  on  being  told  this  before  an  audience  of  some  seven  hundred  people, 
and  right  at  the  beginning  of  my  lecture. 

On  rapidly  scanning  the  situation  in  my  mind  on  the  platform,  a  few 
well-chosen  words  addressed  to  the  audience  at  once  allayed  any  feeling 
of  uneasiness  amongst  them  :  and  so,  leaving  the  platform,  I  quickly  went 
to  the  lantern,  where  consternation  reigned  in  the  operator's  mind.  His 
|  first  and  only  remark  was,  “  It’s  been  a  leaky  cylinder.”  “  Nonsense,”  I 
replied.  I  tested  the  contents  a:  7  p.m.  (an  hour  before  the  lecture), 
and  it  contained  thirty -three  feet,  but  then  we  were  both  of  us  unable  to 
get  any  gas  out  of  the  nozzle.  Now.  have  any  of  my  readers  ever  had  a 
similar  hitch.  I  wonder?  I  have  often  related  this  incident  to  experi¬ 
enced  lecturers  and  operators,  not  one  of  whom  have  ever  met  in  with  a 
similar  trouble.  However,  there  we  were,  regularly  stuck  up.  and  the 
|  audience  waiting,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  recalled  to  mind  a  conversation 
I  had  some  years  previously  with  Mr.  Brier,  the  then  courteous  manager 
of  the  Oxygen  Company.  This  conversation  related  to  cylinders  and 
I  their  method  of  being  filled  or  charged,  when  he  referred  to  the  low¬ 
ness  of  temperature  and  coldness  of  the  metal  as  being  liable  to  form 
particles  of  ice  in  the  nozzles  of  the  cylinders.  This  experience  at  once 
flashed  across  my  mind,  and,  suddenly  taking  hold  of  the  cylinder  key,  I 
gave  the  nozzle  one  or  two  sharp  raps,  when  to  my  amazement,  but 
equal  satisfaction  and  delight.  I  blew  out  of  the  nozzle  large  sprays  of 
finely  powdered  ice,  after  wnieh  away  came  the  gas  right  merrily,  and  on 
went  the  lecture  without  further  bother  to  the  end. 

T.  N.  Ai  I  . 
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LANTERN-SLIDE  MAKING  BY  THE  WOODBURY  PROCESS. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Club.] 

The  Woodburytype  process  is  practically  a  method  of  obtaining  carbon 
prints  on  glass  or  paper  mechanically.  The  process  is  so  little  understood 
by  photographers  generally  that  I  think  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
are  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  many. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  short  space  of  time  I  have  at  my  disposal 
this  evening,  to  give  you  a  demonstration  of  the  whole  process,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  each  of  the  various  operations  takes.  For 
example,  the  development  is  so  slow  that  a  piece  of  tissue  that  took 
only  four  hours  to  develop  would  be  useless,  as  the  mere  fact  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  being  completed  in  this  time  would  be  quite  sufficient  proof 
that  it  had  been  exposed  too  short  a  time  to  be  of  any  value  as  a  relief. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  had  some  fine  negatives  of  Japan  sent  to  me 
by  Professor  Burton.  Now,  at  that  time  there  was  a  very  great  demand 
for  any  pictures  or  slides  of  Japan,  so  I  was  most  anxious  to  get  the 
slides  made  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  and,  although  I  had  a  powerful 
electric  arc  lamp  placed  at  my  disposal,  I  found  I  could  not  get  the 
reliefs  made  and  the  slides  commenced  under  ten  days. 

Although  I  cannot  give  you  a  demonstration  of  the  way  reliefs  are 
made  — and  this  is  really  the  most  important  part  of  the  process— I  have 
brought  with  me  some  ink  (as  the  solution  of  gelatine  coloured  with 
Indian  ink  is  technically  called),  some  glass  plates,  and  a  printing  block 
or  mould,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  print  a  slide  or  two  and 
try  them  on  the  lantern. 

There  are  few  people  who  have  not  seen  an  ordinary  carbon  print 
developed,  and  have  probably  noticed  how  the  image  or  picture  stands 
out  in  more  or  less  high  relief,  the  depth  of  this  relief  being  regulated 
by  two  things :  firstly,  the  amount  of  pigment  with  which  the  gelatine 
of  which  the  tissue  is  formed  has  been  mixed ;  and,  secondly,  the  amount 
of  exposure  to  light.  If  a  dried  carbon  print  in  high  relief  be  placed  on 
a  block  of  soft  metal,  such  as  lead,  and  be  then  subjected  to  a  heavy 
pressure,  such  as  one  can  readily  obtain  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  press, 
the  parts  of  the  picture  that  stand  out  in  relief  will  be  forced  into  the 
soft  and  yielding  surface  of  the  metal,  and  form  a  series  of  depressions, 
which  will  fairly  represent  the  gradations  of  the  picture  ;  but  a  sheet  of 
ordinary  carbon  tissue  has  but  a  thin  coating  of  gelatine,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  from  it  sufficient  depth  in  the  depression  to  yield 
a  good  print,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  special  tissue, 
the  coating  of  gelatine  on  which  shall  be  fully  the  thickness,  when  dried, 
of  a  thick  postcard. 

The  method  now  in  use  is  to  collodionise  large  pieces  of  plate  glass, 
which  have  been  previously  carefully  cleaned  and  then  well  rubbed  with 
powdered  talc.  The  collodion  used  needs  to  possess  two  qualities.  It 
must  be  extremely  tough  and  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  con¬ 
tractile.  It  cannot  be  made  from  any  formula  I  know  of  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  of  being  of  first-rate  quality.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  to  get  various 
samples  of  low-temperature  gun-cotton  and  try  them,  and  when  I  come 
across  a  sample  that  fulfils  all  the  necessary  conditions,  I  purchase 
enough  to  last  a  long  time,  as  the  collodion  rather  improves  by  keeping 
if  kept  well  corked  in  a  cool  place. 

The  plate  to  be  collodionised  is  placed  on  a  levelling  stand  and  collo¬ 
dion  poured  upon  it  until  the  round  pool  formed  in  the  centre  extends  to 
every  corner.  It  must  then  be  allowed  to  set  thoroughly,  and  it  is  well 
to  see  that,  whilst  setting  it  is  not  exposed  to  any  currents  of  air,  or  the 
plate  will  be  sure  to  show  wave-markings,  and  m  some  cases  the  film  may 
crack. 

When  thoroughly  set,  it  is  washed  for  some  time  under  a  tap,  until  all 
signs  of  greasiness  caused  by  the  presence  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  the 
film  have  disappeared,  as  these  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
gelatinous  coating  adhering  properly.  This  done,  the  plate  is  warmed 
carefully  in  front  of  a  fire  or  with  a  spirit  lamp.  It  is  then  replaced  on 
the  levelling  stand,  and  a  mixture  of  gelatine,  to  which  has  been  added 
sugar,  glycerine,  and  bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  pigment  in  the 
following  proportions : — 


Water  .  480  parts. 

Gelatine  .  100  ,, 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  .  20  ,, 

Sugar  .  20  ,, 

Glycerine .  20  ,, 


Indigo  or  India  ink  enough  to  colour  deeply. 

As  soon  as  the  gelatinous  coating  has  set,  it  must  be  placed  in  a  box 
nearly  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  as  it  must  be  dried  quickly,  or  it 
will  become  insoluble.  In  summer  it  will  take  one  day  to  dry,  but  in 
winter  it  is  apt  to  take  from  two  to  three  days  to  dry. 

When  dried,  the  tissue  is  stripped  from  the  glass  plate  (this  is  easily 
done  if  the  talcing  of  the  glass  has  been  well  done),  and  cut  up  into  suit¬ 
able  pieces  with  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors.  It  is  then  placed  under  the 
negatives  (which,  as  in  ordinary  carbon  printing,  need  to  be  provided 
with  safe  edges)  and  exposed  to  light.  The  exposure  in  the  best  light  in 
the  month  of  June  may,  perhaps,  not  need  to  be  longer  than  half  an 
hour,  but  ordinarily  it  requires  much  longer. 

The  exposure  can  be  gauged  by  means  of  an  actinometer,  for  although, 
unlike  carbon  printing,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  image  on  the  tissue,  and 


thus  to  tell  when  the  printing  has  gone  far  enough,  it  is  not  well  to  open  i 
the  printing  frame  often,  as  the  tissue  absorbs  moisture,  and  then  print;-; 
unequally. 

The  tissue  now  needs  to  be  developed,  and,  as  it  would  curl  up  and  be 
very  unmanageable  if  left  to  itself,  it  is  customary  to  attach  it  tempo 
rarily  to  a  piece  of  glass  or  a  piece  of  zinc  grained  by  immersion  in  & 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  alum.  It  is  attached  to  either  of  these  sup¬ 
ports  by  means  of  a  solution  of  indiarubber  in  naphtha.  This  is  poured 
over  the  plate,  and  allowed  to  dry  for  about  four  hours.  The  tissue  U 
then  placed,  with  the  collodion  side  downwards,  on  the  plate  and  passed 
between  rollers.  For  this  purpose  the  family  washing  machine  rollers 
answer  very  well. 

The  plate  is  now  placed  in  a  dish  or  tank  containing  water  heated  to 
about  100°  Fahr.,  and  after  it  has  been  in  water  of  this  temperature 
for  an  hour,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  uncombined  bichromate  has 
come  out  of  the  tissue,  the  water  should  be  changed  and  the  temperature 
increased  to  120°  or  even  150°. 

When  the  development  is  completed,  which  may  easily  be  known  by 
the  appearance  of  bare  collodion  in  the  highest  lights,  the  plate  should 
be  rinsed  with  hot  water,  and  then  dipped  in  cold  water  and  set  to  dry. 
When  dry,  the  film  must  be  most  carefully  stripped  from  the  rubber 
support,  and  placed  either  on  a  book  or  under  a  weight  so  as  to  keep  it 
flat.  It  ought  to  remain  a  day  or  so  before  pressing  into  the  lead, 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  crack. 

In  making  the  mould,  the  relief  is  placed  collodion  side  downwards 
in  a  sort  of  shallow  steel  tray,  the  sides  of  which  are  bolted  together. 

A  piece  of  soft  lead  is  then  placed  upon  the  relief,  and  a  pressure  of 
about  six  tons  to  the  inch  is  applied  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  press, 
which  usually  suffices  to  impress  the  image  into  the  surface  of  the 
metal.  The  pressure  is  left  on  for  about  a  minute  to  allow  the  lead 
to  flow,  and  the  sides  of  the  tray  prevent  any  lateral  extension,  which 
would  soon  burst  the  relief  to  pieces. 

The  tray  or  chase  is  then  unscrewed  and  the  lead  taken  out.  The 
relief  is  easily  detached  from  it,  and  can  be  used  several  times.  The 
lead  has  now  to  be  planed  at  the  edges,  and,  at  the  same  time,  any 
flaws  caused  by  spots  on  the  negative  can  be  removed  by  means  of 
a  sharp  chisel.  In  printing  from  the  mould  a  press  is  used  which 
gives  a  truly  parallel  motion.  The  mould  is  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  press  by  putting  a  few  drops  of  the  warm  gelatinous  fluid  we 
call  ink. 

The  surface  of  the  mould  is  then  well  oiled,  and,  after  the  super¬ 
fluous  oil  has  been  rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of  chamois  leather,  it  is 
ready  for  printing.  An  ink,  composed  of,  say,  fifty  grains  of  gelatine 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  coloured  with  Indian  ink  to  suit  the  depth 
of  the  relief,  is  poured  upon  the  mould,  and  then  a  piece  of  plate 
glass,  which  has  been  previously  warmed,  so  as  to  avoid  chilling  the 
ink,  is  placed  upon  it,  and  the  lever  of  the  press  is  lowered  so  as  to 
exert  a  moderate  pressure. 

In  this  room  the  ink  would  take  about  ten  minutes  to  set,  the  time  of 
setting  depending  on  the  amount  of  gelatine  in  the  ink  or  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  zoom.  The  cooler  the  room  the  less  gelatine  would  be 
needed. 

When  the  gelatine  has  set,  the  glass  can  be  taken  up  by  inserting  a 
point  of  a  knife  between  it  and  the  mould.  I  will  now  proceed  to  make 
one  or  two  slides.  [A  couple  of  slides  were  made.]  Mr.  Foxlee  has 
brought  with  him  a  couple  of  stannotype  moulds  made  by  Mr.  Woodbury, 
which  are  extremely  interesting,  and  he  will  explain  to  you  how  they 
were  made  as  a  means  of  printing  Woodburytype  without  the  necessity 
of  employing  a  hydraulic  press.  J.  R.  Williams. 

- - 

GLYCERINE  A  HEAT-ABSORBENT  IN  LANTERN  PROJECTION, 

Me.  A.  W.  King,  of  the  Blackburn  Municipal  Technical  School,  writes, 
enclosing  us  a  cutting  from  the  Blackburn  Weekly  Standard  relating  to 
the  use  of  glycerine  as  a  heat-absorbent  in  lantern  projection  by  Mr. 
Bellingham,  of  that  town  :  i- 

Mr.  Bellingham  is  a  lecturer  and  amateur  photographer  of  consider¬ 
able  local  fame,  and  neither  he  nor  myself  is  aware  of  glycerine  having 
been  used  for  this  purpose  previously.  We  have  had  trouble  and  dis¬ 
appointment  on  other  occasions  with  the  ordinary  alum  bath,  but  the 
glycerine  certainly  acted  perfectly.  During  the  whole  of  two  hours  not 
a  bubble  made  its  appearance,  nor  was  a  slide  at  any  time  more  than 
slightly  warmed,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  condensers  were  by  no 
means  extremely  heated. 

The  lantern  and  case  and  trough  for  the  bath  were  made  by  Mr.  Holt 
specially  to  be  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of  the  bath  being  placed  between 
the  arc  lamp  and  the  condenser.  Mr.  Bellingham  states  that,  if  the  bath 
is  to  occupy  this  position,  it  is  necessary  that  the  glycerine  should  be 
anhydrous  ;  if  it  is  to  be  placed  between  the  condenser  and  the  slide,  this 
is  not  necessary.  ] 

The  full  severity  of  the  test  will  be  more  readily  understood  if  I  add 
that  the  screen  was  20  feet  square,  the  lantern  95  feet  distant,  and  a 
current  (continuous)  of  a  little  over  15  amperes  used. 

The  following  is  the  extract  referred  to  : — 

“  By  the  way,  Mr.  Selous’  coloured  slides  were  ‘  thrown  ’  from  an 
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electric  lantern  of  2000  candle  power,  into  which  for  the  first  occasion 
in  the  history  of  lanterns,  a  new  device  had  been  introduced  at  the 

I  instance  of  Mr.  Bellingham.  The  heat  of  the  light  required  for  a  large 
projection  has  long  been  a  recognised  disadvantage  and  danger — a  danger 
both  to  the  condenser  of  the  lantern  and  to  the  slides  of  the  lecturer.  As 
far  as  risk  to  the  slides  goes,  this  has  generally  been  obviated  by  what  is 
known  as  ‘  the  alum  bath,’  which  is  a  glass  trough  filled  with  a  solution 
of  alum,  and  placed  between  the  condenser  and  the  lantern  slide.  This 
to  a  great  extent  has  saved  the  slide  from  injury  from  heat.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  however,  the  bath  has  been  found  to  bubble,  and  even  boil,  the 
pictures  thrown  on  the  screen  being  thereby  very  much  impaired.  It 
occurred  to  Mr.  Bellingham  recently,  in  the  course  of  some  experiments 
which  were  being  made  by  himself  and  Mr.  Holt,  the  electrical  engineer 
at  the  Technical  School,  himself  an  expert  lantern  operator,  that  the 
use  of  anhydrous  glycerine  in  place  of  the  alum  solution  would  be  a  va3t 
improvement,  glycerine  boiling  at  something  over  500°  Fahr.,  and 
further  showing  no  trace  of  the  bubbles  which  so  seriously  impaired  the 
|  ordinary  bath.  Further  experiments  made  with  a  trough  specially 
designed  and  contrived  by  Mr.  Holt  proved  that  it  was  possible  to  place 
the  bath  not  merely  behind  the  slide  as  heretofore,  but  actually  behind 
;  the  condenser,  and  before  the  actual  source  of  heat,  and,  after  an  arc  light 
of  2000  candle  power  had  been  in  use  for  two  hours,  it  was  found  that 
the  glycerine  had  attained  a  temperature  of  only  176°  Fahr.  Glycerine, 
moreover,  being  optically  inert,  allows  of  the  transmission  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  light  power.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  Mr. 
Bellingham’s  idea  will  prove  of  very  considerable  use  to  lanternists.  He 
himself  is  of  opinion  that  its  employment  would  prevent  very  much  of 
the  risk  that  has  attended  the  cinematographic  displays.  I  heartily  con- 

Igratulate  Mr.  Bellingham  upon  his  discovery.  He  has  personally 
suffered  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  seeing  his  own  slides  cracked  and 
j  frizzled  up  when  lecturing,  and,  as  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind,  he  will  be  happy  to  think  that  this  both  by  himself  and  fellow- 
lecturers  may  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

- & - 

A  NEW  (?)  SAFETY  FLASHLIGHT  POWDER. 

Hers  Weiss,  of  Strassburg,  is  responsible  for  this  invention,  the  novelty 
of  which,  however,  is  hard  to  perceive  ;  he  describes  it  as  a  mixture 
which  does  not  fire  when  rubbed  or  struck,  but  ignites  only  at  a  high 
temperature,  fulminates  instantaneously,  and  produces  a  very  bright  and  i 
most  effective  photographic  light  of  considerable  actinic  power. 

This  effect,  he  says,  is  produced  by  the  hitherto  unknown  (sic)  mixture 
of  powdered  aluminium  (aluminium  pulvis)  and  powdered  perchlorate  of 
potassium  (kalium  perchlorat  pulvis).  The  mixture  is  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  whilst  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  mixture  differ 
considerably,  and  are  to  be  measured  always  according  to  the  purpose  in 
each  particular  case,  that  is  to  say,  the  proportions  depend  upon 
whether  a  moderately  quick,  quick,  or  very  quick,  combustion  is  to  be 
effected,  and  the  production  of  smoke  more  or  less  prevented. 

Experiments  made  with  this  object  have  shown  that  as  well  mixtures 
of  85  parts  of  perchlorate  of  potassium  with  15  parts  of  aluminium  as 
such  of  40  parts  of  perchlorate  of  potassium  with  60  parts  of  aluminium 
!  give  still  useful  results,  so  that  all  mixtures  lying  between  these  limits 
from  85  to  40  parts  of  perchlorate  of  potassium  with  corresponding  parts 
(from  15  to  60)  of  aluminium  respectively  may  be  regarded  generally  as 
suitable  for  photographic  purposes. 

A  suitable  mixture  which  gives  average  effects  in  relation  both  to 
quickness  of  combustion  and  quantity  of  smoke  resulting  is  one,  for 
instance,  composed  of  60  parts  of  perchlorate  of  potassium  to  40  parts 
of  aluminium. 

So  far  so  good.  Herr  Weiss,  however,  may  be  interested  to  know 
!  that  so  long  ago  as  1891  M.  Villon  proposed  aluminium  as  a  substitute 
for  magnesium,  and  gave  several  formulas  for  its  admixture  with  chlorate 
of  potash  and  other  reagents.  Consequently,  Herr  Weiss  is  at  least 
J  seven  years  too  late  with  his  invention. 

- - - 

RADIO-STEREOSCOPY. 

“  The  progress  of  radiography  seems  to  open  up  a  field  of  usefulness  for 
the  long-neglected  stereoscope.  If  it  be  realised  that  upon  the  radio 
graphic  film  or  the  fluorescent  screen  there  are  thrown  upon  one  flat 
surface,  as  in  a  transparency,”  says  Dr.  W.  S.  N.  Hedley,  in  the  Lancet, 

“  th6  shadows  of  a  variety  of  objects,  which  latter  in  reality  occupy  in 
space  very  different  planes;  and  if,  further,  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
such  light  and  shade  as  the  radiograph  presents  are  nothing  more  than 
indications  of  relative  opacity  to  the  X  rays,  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
'picture  can  only  very  imperfectly  display  the  true  relationship  of 
objects,  and  must  entirely  fail  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  contours 
of  their  surfaces.  In  the  case  of  foreign  bodies,  an  exact  localisation 
can,  of  course,  be  secured;  that  is  to  say,  the  radiographer  is  able  to  j 
give  the  exact  position  of  the  foreign  body  with  reference  to  certain  arL-  j 
ficial  surface  marks  ;  but  such  nformation  cannot  convey  to  the  mind,  , 


as  sight  does,  a  clear  conception  of  the  various  objects  that  go  to  make 
up  the  picture.  Yet  this  is  what  is  chiefly  wanted.  Any  method,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  acceptable  which  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes  at  one  glance,  and  at  any  time  during  an  operation,  the  tout- 
ensemble  of  the  region  he  is  dealing  with.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
stereoscope  is  able  to  accomplish  this. 

“  To  obtain  a  stereoscopic  effect,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  first 
requirement  is  true  binocular  vision  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  The 
second  indispensable  condition  is  that  there  be  two  corresponding  pic¬ 
tures  of  an  object — the  one  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  right 
eye,  and  the  other  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  left  eye.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  radiograph,  these  can  be  secured  either  by 
moving  the  object  itself,  or  by  laterally  displacing  it  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sensitive  plate,  the  source  from  which  proceed 
the  X  rays.  In  dealing  with  the  living  body,  the  latter  is  the  simpler 
process.  But  the  vital  point  to  ascertain  is.  what  ought  to  be  the  proper 
extent  of  this  displacement,  and  what  are  the  physical  and  physiological 
considerations  upon  which  the  extent  of  this  displacement  must  be  made 
to  depend?  In  other  words,  given  a  certain  distance  of  the  positive 
electrode  from  the  object  to  be  radiographed,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
object  itself,  what  is  the  proper  lateral  displacement  of  the  focus  tube  ? 
or,  given  a  certain  displacement  of  the  tube,  and  a  certain  thickness  of 
the  object,  what  is  the  proper  distance  of  the  anode  from  the  object  to  be 
radiographed?  I  have  experimented  on  a  purely  empirical  basis  with 
the  ordinary  lenticular  stereoscope,  and  have  at  times  obtained  effects 
which  were  fairly  correct.  More  often  the  relief  is  exaggerated  or  other¬ 
wise  untrue.  But  M.  Marie  and  M.  Ribaut  have  lately  attacked  the 
question  from  another  standpoint,  and  have  published  certain  formula.’, 
the  use  of  which  will  save  a  vast  amount  of  experimental  trouble.  These 
writers  point  out  that,  in  looking  at  an  object  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
angle  of  convergence  of  the  eyes  and  the  accommodation  vary  simulta¬ 
neously  in  passing  from  one  plane  of  an  object  to  another  plane ;  but  in 
stereoscopic  vision  the  images  are  on  one  plane,  and  therefore  accom¬ 
modation  remains  constant,  while  the  angle  of  convergence  of  the  eyes 
varies  as  it  passes  from  one  plane  of  the  reconstituted  object  to  another. 
This  angle  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  reconstituted  object  and 
its  distance,  and  these  two,  of  course,  depend  in  their  turn  on  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  real  object  and  the  thickness  of  the  latter.  This  distance 
and  this  thickness  must  vary  indefinitely,  but  the  maximum  limit  of  the 
displacement  of  the  tube  cannot  exceed  a  certain  amount.  Now,  given 
the  distance  of  the  object  and  its  thickness,  the  lateral  displacement  of 
the  tube  may  be  calculated  by  the  following  formula  :  Wnere  A  is  the 
relative  displacement  of  the  tube  and  object,  D  the  distance  of  the  tube 

(D  +  T) 

from  the  object,  and  T  the  thickness  of  the  object,  A  =  D  ^ — . 

Thus,  if  the  object  be,  say,  3  cm.  thick,  an^  *  distance  from  the  tube 
be  20  cm.,  then  the  displacement  of  the  tune  wo.ild  be  3  cm.  When  the 
displacement  of  the  tube  is  equal  to  the  distance  apart  of  the  eyes,  say 
6-6  cm.,  the  virtual  image  appears  at  the  distance  that  the  object  has 
been  photographed  from,  and  is  the  proper  size.  Therefore,  when  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  displacement  ought  to  be  6  6  cm.  This  being  a  known 
quantity,  and  the  thickness  of  the  object  also  being  known,  the  following 
formula  is  given  to  calculate  under  such  conditions  the  proper  distance 

(D  +  T) 

of  the  object  from  the  tube:  6 ’6  =  D  —  —  — . 

“  I  have  lately  worked  on  these  lines,  and  have  been  able  fully  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  the  method.  Immediately  the  negatives  are  taken,  the 
images  may  be  fused  in  the  stereoscope  without  reduction,  even  with 
plates  8 h  in.  by  64  in.  in  size.  In  the  case  of  metallic  foreign  bodies 
there  is  "sometimes  an  apparent  want  of  truth  in  the  result,  owing,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  fact  that  those  objects  which  are  most  distinct  in  the  field  of 
vision  have  a  tendency  to  appear  nearer.  Such  cases  are  best  dealt  with 
by  the  lengthier  methods  of  localisation.  But  when,  as  occurs  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  of  importance  to  realise  the  relationships  of 
the  various  structures  in  all  their  dimensions,  as  in  bone  surgery  at  the 
present  time,  without  anticipating  the  soft  tissue  radiography  of  the 
future,  it  appears  to  me  that  radio-stereoscopy  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part.” 


THE  JOLY  PROCESS  OF  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  our  contemporary,  the  English  Mechanic,  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  addresses  the  following  note  on  the  Joly  process  of  colour 
photography  : — 

If  a  plate  of  glass  is  covered  with  transparent  coloured  iines  of  one-two 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  lines  are  of  three  colours, 
the  colours  being  such  as  transmit  the  kinds  of  light  which  produce  the 
three  fundamental  colour  sensations  in  the  eye,  and  if  the  coloured  lines 
are  arranged  in  recurring  tricolour  line  bands,  then,  when  such  a  line 
screen  is  looked  through  against  a  white  background,  the  light  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  tricolour  bands  will  affect  the  eye  with  the  sensation,  not 
of  the  three  colours  transmitted  behind  the  screen,  but  with  the  blended 
effect  of  white  light. 

If ,  in  a  number  of  contiguous  colour  bands,  one  or  more  hues  of  the 
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same  colour  are  blotted  out  by  opaque  lines  coinciding  with  them,  such 
hands  will  appear  coloured.  For  example,  if  all  the  lines,  except  the  red 
lines,  of  a  succession  of,  say,  ten  contiguous  bands  are  blotted  out  by 
another  line  screen  partly  covered  with  opaque  lines  of  the  same  width 
as  the  lines  of  the  colour  screen,  then  those  ten  colour  bands  will  no 
longer  seem  white,  but  red. 

If,  instead  of  the  green  and  blue  lines  being  blotted  out,  as  supposed, 
the  green  and  red  had  been  the  effaced  lines,  the  colour  of  the  bands 
thus  modified  would  have  seemed  blue  ;  or,  if  the  red  and  blue  bad  been 
effaced,  then  the  colour  of  the  supposed  ten  bands  would  appear  as  one 
broader  band  of  green. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  a  photographic  plate,  equally  sensitive  to  the 
light  of  all  the  three  colours  of  the  lines,  be  placed  in  the  camera  with 
such  a  colour-line  screen  as  the  one  described,  in  front  of  and  in  contact 
with  it,  and  that  the  object  before  the  camera  is  variously  coloured  (such, 
for  example,  as  a  bouquet  of  flowers  of  different  colours),  under  these 
circumstances  the  plate  will  be  so  acted  on  that  opaque,  or  partially 
opaque,  lines  or  parts  of  lines  will  be  produced  behind  all  those  lines 
which  transmit  light  corresponding  in  colour  to  the  colour  of  that 
portion  of  the  object  which  emitted  those  particular  rays.  For  example, 
the  rays  emitted  by  a  red  carnation  or  poppy  would  pass  through  the  red 
lines  in  that  part  of  the  plate  where  the  red  rays  fell,  and  immediately 
behind  these  there  would  be  produced  in  the  negative  opaque,  or  partially 
opaque,  lines,  while  little  or  no  effect  would  be  produced  behind  the 
contiguous  green  and  blue  lines.  The  light  from  green  leaves  would 
pass  almost  exclusively  through  those  of  the  green  lines,  struck  by  the 
green  radiation  from  the  green  leaves,  and  the  adjacent  blue  and  red 
lines  would  almost  wholly  intercept  them,  and  preserve  the  sensitive 
plate  being  acted  upon  immediately  in  their  shadow. 

Similarly,  the  radiations  from  two  mixed  colours  would  pass  through 
two  of  the  colour  lines  of  each  of  the  colour  bands  impinged  upon,  as, 
for  example,  the  radiations  from  a  purple  flower  would  pass  through  the 
red  and  blue  lines  more  or  less  equally,  and  produce  in  the  negative 
corresponding  dark  lines. 

Radiations  from  a  white  object — a  lily,  for  example  —  would  pass 
through  all  the  three  colour  lines,  and,  therefore,  the  portions  of  the 
sensitive  plate  acted  on  by  the  white  radiations  would  be  opaque,  or 
partially  opaque,  unbroken  by  lines. 

Having  taken  a  negative  under  the  conditions  described,  if  a  positive 
be  made  from  it  by  printing  through  it  on  another  sensitive  plate,  in  the 
manner  usual  in  making  photographic  lantern  slides,  and  if  this  positive 
be  accurately  fitted  to  the  original  colour  line  screen,  through  which  the 
negative  was  taken,  so  that  the  lines  of  the  photograph  coincide  and 
register  with  the  proper  lines  of  the  line  screen,  the  effect  of  a  coloured 
photograph  is  produced. 

These  somewhat  exacting  conditions  are  practically  and  quite  success¬ 
fully  realised,  with  one  exception,  in  the  highly  ingenious  process  of 
colour  photography  invented  by  Professor  Joly,  of  Dublin.  The  point  in 
which  Professor  Joly’s  process,  as  practised,  differs  from  the  ideal  process 
described,  is  that  the  photographic  plate  on  which  the  negative  is  taken 
is  not  equally  sensitive  to  the  three  kinds  of  light  which  produce  the 
three  fundamental  colour  sensations ;  no  such  photographic  plate  as  this 
has  yet  been  made.  In  consequence,  accommodation  has  to  be  made  in 
the  colours  of  the  lines  of  the  taking  screen  to  compensate  for  this  defect 
in  the  photographic  plate,  a  defect  which  exists  in  even  the  most  ortho- 
chromatic  of  orthochromatic  plates ;  so  that  in  practice  the  taking 
screen  and  the  viewing  screen,  while  agreeing  in  the  number  and  width 
of  the  lines,  differ  in  colour  so  far  as  to  produce  the  equalising  effect 
required. 


STEREO  WORK. 

(Translated  from  the  Photo  Gazette.] 

Stekeoscopic  work  is  not  difficult,  it  is  not  expensive,  and  does  not  require 
a  special  camera.  These  thre-  facts,  if  more  widely  appreciated,  should 
lead  many  photographers  to  devote  their  attention  to  a  branch  of  work 
with  which  ordinary  photography  cannot  be  compared.  Badly  mounted 
prints  have  done  much  to  prejudice  public  taste  against  the  stereoscope. 
It  has  been  a  common  experience  to  hear  people  say,  when  looking  into 
the  stereoscope,  that  they  can  see  three  or  sometimes  two  pictures,  and 
that  they  find  it  best  to  close  one  eye  when  making  their  examination  of  a 
view  !  This  want  of  superposition  in  tbe  stereoscope  is  due  merely  to  bad 
mounting,  though  this  operation  is  one  of  the  simplest  when  properly 
performed,  and  any  one  who  can  mount  an  ordinary  photograph  can  mount 
one  for  the  stereoscope.  To  the  amateur  who  has  appreciated  the  in¬ 
finitely  superior  rendering  of  relief,  separation  of  planes  of  the  subject,  and 
natural  appearance  given  by  a  stereo  print  as  compared  with  one  obtained 
by  a  single  lens,  this  department  of  the  art  science  will  recommend  itself. 
Certain  rules  must,  of  course  be  observed,  but  the  same  remark  may  be 
made  in  reference  to  any  branch  of  photographic  practice.  Without  saying 
anything  about  the  theory  of  the  stereoscope — a  subject  which  has  received 
ample  treatment  at  the  hands  of  able  authorities — the  writer  wishes  to 
bring  together  a  few  notes  for  the  aid  of  those  who  wish  to  take  up  this 
class  of  work.  In  the  first  place,  not3  that  no  special  camera  is  required, 
4hat  the  bellows  may  be  either  square  or  conical,  and  the  apparatus  the 


simplest  or  the  most  elaborate.  For  convenience  and  excellence  of  results 

1  recommend  the  sizes  9  x  12  cm.  or  13  x  18  cm.  (corresponding  to  3£  x  4? 
inches  and  7x5  inches,  the  nearest  English  sizes  being  5x4  and  7£  x  5). 
The  9  x  12  is  particularly  suitable,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  maker  j 
has  yet  adopted  it  for  the  purpose.  Plates  of  this  size  are  to  be  obtained 
anywhere,  whilst,  in  regard  to  the  smallness  of  the  size,  a  special  study  of  | 
the  question  has  convinced  me  that  stereo  prints  should  not  be  wider  than  i 

2  36  inches  (=  -06  metre)  without  fear  of  fatiguing  the  eyes.  To  make  a  I 
camera  of  this  size  suitable  for  stereo  work,  two  lenses  must  be  mounted  on  a 
the  front  instead  of  one,  and  the  interior  must  be  divided  by  an  opaque  I 
partition.  The  18  x  13  is,  if  anything,  a  little  too  large,  and  prints  should  I 
be  well  trimmed.  Special-sized  cameras,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  expe-  I 
rienced  in  getting  plates  for  them,  are  not  to  be  recommended.  A  square  I 
bellows  instrument  is  generally  advised,  but,  provided  the  front  is  wide  I 
enough  to  take  a  pair  of  lines  separated  2^  inches  (65  millimetres)  between  I 
their  centre-*,  a  conical  bellows  is  hetter,  being  lighter  and  more  portable.  I 
A  central  partition  is  indispensable  to  separate  the  two  views.  One  can  I 
easily  be  made  from  a  piece  of  black  material,  provided  aloDg  its  top  and  h 
bottom  edges  with  an  elastic,  to  each  of  which  are  sewn  two  hooks,  these  I 
hooks  being  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  lens  board  and  to  the  back  near  I 
tire  ground  glass.  Next  as  to  lenses.  For  photographing  near  objects,  I 
wide  angle  rectilinears  of  about  3  inches  (7'5  cm.)  are  most  suitable;  for  £ 
general  work  a  pair  of  lenses  of  about  5  inches  focus  (12'5  cm.)  whilst  for  I 
a  perfectly  complete  outfit  a  pair  of  6-3  inches  focus  (16‘6  cm.)  may  I 
be  added.  If  tbe  worker  wishes  to  economise,  a  pair  of  single  lenses  of  1 
5  inches  focus  will  suffice.  These  are  sold  at  a  low  figure  and  will  serve  for  u 
both  architecture  and  landscape.  The  slight  distortion  which  they  give  dis-  I 
appears  in  the  stereoscope.  If  cost  is  no  consideration,  the  more  perfect  n 
objectives,  such  as  the  anastigmats  of  Turillon  and  Zeiss,  &c.,  offer  advan-  I 
tages  in  many  respects,  particularly  in  point  of  rapidity,  which,  in  view  of  B 
the  fact  that  the  most  prevalent  defect  of  stereo  negatives  is  under-ex-  I 
posure,  is  a  great  advantage.  By  full  exposure  we  shall  avoid  those  hard  t| 
glaring  prints,  the  bad  qualities  of  which  are  intensified  when  they  are  I 
examined  in  the  stereoscope  The  lenses  must  be  accurately  paired  by  a  j 
conscientious  optician,  not  merely  as  regards  length  of  focus  but  also  as  I 
far  as  working  aperture  is  concerned,  since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tf 
have  equal  intensity  of  illumination  on  each  half  of  the  plate.  To  com-  ■ 
plete  the  apparatus,  a  good  shutter  for  exposing  both  lenses  at  once.  That  [ 
of  Otto  Lund  is  excellent,  but  expensive.  It  works  in  the  lens  mount,  c] 
Next  comes  the  Tnornton-Pickard,  working  on  the  lens  hoods  or  on  the  ji 
camera  front.  The  base  of  the  camera  must  not  be  too  high.  From  3  I 
feet  7  inches  to  3  feet  10  inches  is  about  the  best  height.  A  higher  pd*  * 
sition  includes  too  little  foreground,  the  importance  of  which  in  a  stereo  i- 
view  cannot  be  over-estimated.  A  spirit  level  is  useful  for  ensuring  the  i : 
plate  being  horizontal.  If  this  is  not  tbe  case,  there  is  some  trouble  in  |i 
mounting.  The  chief  value  of  a  stereo  view  lies  in  the  impression  it  gives  < 
of  relief,  solidity,  and  separation  of  the  planes  of  a  subject.  Hence  it  is  <  , 
indispensable  to  include  some  prominent  foreground  ;  a  figure,  the  trunk 

of  a  tree,  a  rock,  a  hedge  are  objects  which  may  serve  this  purpose  in 
landscape  work.  In  interiors,  a  chair,  a  pillar  can  be  substituted  ;  in  fact,  j 
any  object  from  which  the  eye  can  derive  tbe  idea  of  relief.  To  the  human 
eye  objects  distant  more  than  650  feet  (200  metres)  do  not  appear  in  relief.  * 
In  the  case  of  objectives  the  same  thing  happens  at  a  much  shorter  ' 
distance.  At  200  feet  (60  metres)  with  lenses  of  4  inches  focus  (10  cm.),  i 
and  at  100  feet  with  lenses  of  2  inches  focus  (5  cm.).  Hence  the  point  of  i- 
view  should  be  so  selected  that  some  striking  object  occupies  a  position 
some  20  or  23  feet  (6  or  7  metres)  from  the  camera.  Portraits  look  very 
effective  as  stereo  views,  and,  owing  to  most  of  the  effect  being  due  to  the  1 
relief,  the  management  of  the  lighting  is  not  of  such  importance  as  in  ; 
single-lens  portraiture.  Rapid  plates  should  be  used  to  avoid  under  t 
exposure.  The  great  object  in  stereo  work,  is  to  get  soft  negatives  full  j’ 
of  detail  in  the  shadows.  The  stereoscope  gives  a  good  deal  of  vigour  of  j 
the  image,  and,  if  the  negative  is  at  all  brilliant,  the  prints  appear  hard,  i 
To  obtain  the  sharpness  of  definition  necessary  for  stereo  work,  a  small 
stop  must  be  used.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  rapid  plate.  Backing  i 
plates,  to  prevent  halation,  is  a  precaution  much  more  necessary  here  ! 
than  in  single-lens  work,  since  this  defect,  even  if  slight,  presents  a  very 
bad  appearance  in  the  stereoscope.  Most  developers  give  good  results. 
Hydroquinone  is  perhaps  to  be  avoided,  owing  to  its  liability  to  give  hard 
results.  Metol  and  eikonogen  are  good.  Metol  especially  gives  excellent 
negatives,  perhaps  a  little  thin,  but  with  plenty  of  detail  in  the  shadows. 

A  slight  veil  which  it  seems  to  give  over  the  whole  negative  softens  the 
print.  Comte  d’Assche. 


PUTNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

March  17. — The  members  of  the  Richmond  Camera  Club  paid  a  return 
visit  to  this  Society,  and  gave  an  excellent  exhibition  of  lantern  slides. 
Dr.  Sheppard  occupied  the  chair.  The  pictures  shown  had  been  taken  in 
Normandy,  Wales,  Scotland,  North  Devon,  Italy,  Spain,  India,  and  else¬ 
where,  forming  a  very  interesting  collection  of  slides,  which  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  following  members  :  Messrs.  Hunter,  Neville,  Williams, 
Davis,  Ardaseer,  Purcell,  James,  Richardson,  and  Gibson.  A  set  shown 
by  Mr.  Purcell  illustrated  very  fully  a  Spanish  bull- fight. 
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MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Iaech  23,  a  selection  of  members’  slides  was  shown,  Mr  J  Wood  (the 
’resident)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Tomlinson  opened  the  evening  with  views  of  the  River  Wye 
®d  neighbourhood,  Raglan  Castle,  and  Hereford,  and  also  tree  studies  at 
jilverdale.  xhe  group  of  narcissi  taken  by  this  member  was  very 
leasing.  ~  J 

Mr.  W.  B.  W  ood  showed  a  good  set  of  hand-camera  subjects,  chiefly 
,aken  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

^r'i  B,e(ibi?n’S  v*ews  of  tlle  L^ke  district  included  Langdale, 

Troutbeck,  Rydal  Water,  and  one  or  two  snap-shots  of  pole-jumping  at 
Jrasmere  Sports. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield  showed  an  excellent  set  of  Haddon  Hall,  which 
illustrated  the  Hall  both  from  interior  and  exterior  standpoints,  the  Chapel 
with  its  Norman  font,  and  the  Banqueting  Hall  being  exceptionally  line 
slides.  The  famous  terrace  and  doorway  with  which  the  name  of 
Dorothy  Yernon  is  connected  were  also  amongst  those  which  delighted 
the  audience. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Andrews  had  a  few  Whitby  views,  but  the  peculiar  skull 
and  Japanese  ivory  carvings  were  his  best  slides. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Coote  showed  views  of  Bolton  Priory,  the  interior  of  the 
church  at  Torcello,  near  Venice,  and  Plumbly  Mill.  A  curious  slide  was 
also  shown  illustrating  the  after-effects  of  the  gas  explosion  a  few  months 
ago  at  the  Regent  Hotel,  Salford. 

Mr.  F.  Edwards  had  a  few  beautiful  slides  of  Normandy  towns,  as  well 
as  some  of  North  Wales  and  Barnard  Castle. 

Mr.  J.  Wood  showed  some  good  slides  of  the  Menai  Straits  district  and 
of  Blackpool  sights.  Amongst  Mr.  Wood’s  set  were  some  beautiful  flower 
studies  and  snow  scenes. 

Mr.  Harry  Wade,  commencing  with  views  of  the  Lake  district,  had 
some  good  slides.  London  streets,  scenes  at  St.  Anne’s-on-the-Sea,  and 
excellent  slides  of  the  stage  of  the  Comedy  Theatre,  Manchester,  taken 
during  the  recent  pantomime,  were  shown. 

Mr.  J.  Wilde  concluded  the  exhibition  with  views  of  the  River  Wye, 
Hereford,  and  Raglan  Castle. 

Mr.  J.  Wolfenden  manipulated  the  lantern. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

March  22,  Mr.  C.  B.  Keene  presided. — The  result  of  1897  outdoor 
meeting  competition  was  announced,  Dr.  Brass  (Spondon)  having  won 
the  silver  medal  with  a  silver  print  from  a  negative  taken  in  Miller’s 
Dale,  and  Mr.  E.  Fearn  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  the  bronze  medal  with 
a  platinum  print  from  a  negative  taken  in  Lathkill  Dale.  The  Glasgow 
and  District  Convention  Slides,  numbering  about  200,  were  exhibited 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Haslam  and  Mr.  Keene,  after  which 
the  Hon.  Secretary  gave  particulars  of  the  dates  of  the  1898  outdoor 
meetings.  The  following  dates  have  up  to  the  present  been  arranged  : 
May  7,  Haddon  Hall;  May  21,  Risley ;  June  11,  Wirksworth;  June  25, 
Monsall  Dale ;  July  9,  Melbourne.  Suggestions  were  invited  as  to  the 
outings  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  but  it  was  decided  to  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  A.  N.  Haslam  informed  the 
meeting  that  a  somewhat  novel  scheme  would  be  adopted  in  connexion 
with  the  Monsall  Dale  meeting,  a  scheme  to  which  attention  had  been 
drawn  recently  in  the  photographic  journals.  Each  member  participating 
in  the  outing  would  be  invited  to  expose  a,  definite  number  of  plates,  and 
the  prizes  would  be  awarded  according  to  the  general  results.  This 
would  be  a  good  test  of  the  merit  of  the  general  work  of  members.  Mr. 
R.  Blaylock  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Bennett  being  unable  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Hon.  Librarian  to  the 
Society,  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  Mr.  D.  Deeley 
was  elected  Hon.  Reporter. 


BOUILLAUD’S  APPARATUS  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  ILLUMINATION. 

This  apparatus  has  been  designed  for  artificially  illuminating  objects  for 
photographic  purposes,  and  utilises  all  kinds  of  artificial  light  of  sufficient 
photographic  power;  amongst  others,  magnesium,  aluminium,  electric 
arc,  &c. 

Figs.  1  and  2  are  respectively  front  and  side  elevations  of  the  apparatus, 
and  figs.  3  and  4  are  respectively  vertical  section  and  plan.  Figs.  5  and 
6  are  perspective  views,  showing  respectively  an  arched  and  an  oblique 
shaped  front  form  of  the  apparatus,  which  possesses  the  following 
features : — 

1.  It  is  movable  around  an  axis,  and  is  thus  able  to  direct  or  con¬ 
centrate  the  rays  and  to  vary  their  effect  as  may  be  desired. 

2.  Owing  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  the  smoke  and 
other  matters  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  illuminating  sub- 
Btances  are  carried  off  immediately  by  the  chimney. 

3.  The  front  is  glazed  and  of  roughened  glass,  in  the  form  shown  in 
fig.  5  or  fig.  6,  A  or  b,  and  is  inclined  in  such  a  manner  that  it  forces  the 
luminous  rays  to  take  a  predetermined  direction  in  order  to  give  to  the 
head  of  the  object  to  be  illnminated  the  desired  alto  relievo  effect. 

4.  The  top  (c,  figs.  1,  5,  and  6),  is  glazed,  and  is  of  transparent  or 
jpolished  glass,  and  thus  powerfully  illuminates  the  white  painted  ceiling 


spre^  aonifftrLe%hTr‘,in'!  “  °° '  and  hcIPa  t0 

The  ulterior  of  the  apparatus  is  painted  white  and  varnished,  in  order 
to  give  the  reflected  light  its  maximum  intensity. 

5.  The  magnesium  or  aluminium  charges,  or  the  electric  arc  or  arcs. 


or  other  artificial  lights,  are  placed  in  the  interior  of,  at  a  predetermined 
height,  according  to  the  effeot  to  be  obtained,  and  the  apparatus,  for  the 
convenience  of  manipulation,  is  provided  with  a  door  or  doors,  t>,  on 
each  side  (see  figs.  2,  4,  5,  6).  An  arched  or  oblique  reflector,  r  (see 
fig.  3),  may  be  arranged  in  the  interior,  behind  the  lamps. 

fi.  In  connexion  with  the  use  of  magnesium,  the  interior  of  the  ap- 


f  i  & .  4 


paratus  is  supplied  with  one  or  more  jets  of  gas  (preferably  Auer’s  or 
Welsbach’s),  or  with  two  large  petroleum  lamps. 

The  latter  arrangement  has  three  distinct  objects  : — 

a.  It  allows  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  more  or  less  artistic 
fashion  of  illuminating  the  object,  and  of  modifying  it  if  necessary. 

b.  Ik  serves  for  focussing  the  picture,  and 

c.  The  heat  produced  by  the  jets  or  petroleum  lamps  produoes  the 
chimney  draught.  In  point  of  fact,  the  charge  of  magnesium  scarcely 
falls  before  the  products  of  oombustion  have  entirely  disappeared, 
whether  the  doors  of  the  apparatus  be  closed  or  not. 

As  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  figs.  2  and  3,  the  apparatus  is 
placed  right  in  the  draught  of  a  chimney,  the  intake  of  winch  is  at  x 
(fig.  3). 

- — ♦ - 

GAUMONT’S  IMPROVED  ENLARGING  APPARATUS. 

M.  Leon  Gaumont  claims  that  this  enlarging  or  “  amplifying  ”  frame 
is  distinguishable  by  extreme  simplicity  of  construction  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  may  be  operated  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  double  or  treble 
enlargements  of  photographic  pictures. 

Fig.  1  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  enlarging  frame  as  arranged  for 
enlargements  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2  ;  and 

Fig.  2  is  a  similar  view  of  the  frame  arranged  for  enlargements  in  tbc 
proportion  of  1  to  3. 

This  frame  consists  of  a  pyramid-shaped  case,  a,  which  at  its  base 
receives  a  frame,  b,  containing  the  sensitised  surface  whereon  the  image  to 
be  enlarged  has  to  be  formed. 

At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  there  is  provided  a  box  with  a  slide,  by  the 
operation  of  which  the  proportions  of  the  enlargement  may  be  fixed  at  will 
at  1  to  2  or  at  1  to  3  by  varying  the  distance  between  the  object-lens  and 
the  sensitised  surface,  and  also  the  distance  between  the  object-glass  and 
the  image  to  be  enlarged. 
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The  slide,  c,  adapted  to  move  in  the  box,  d,  has  an  object-lens,  o,  fitted 
in  it,  and  is,  moreover,  provided  with  pins  or  studs,  a,  which  serve  to  limit 
the  extent  of  displacement  of  the  box,  d,  while  at  the  same  time  doing 
duty  as  a  stop  for  arresting  the  slide  at  the  required  distances,  by  abutting 
against  the  ends,  b  and  ft1,  of  the  grooves,  c,  formed  upon  the  stationary 
case  or  sheath,  e,  wherein  the  said  box  and  slide  are  arranged  to  move. 
For  the  operation  of  the  frame,  the  box,  d,  is  provided  with  a  handle,  f, 
which  enables  the  apparatus  to  be  moved  to  either  of  the  two  positions 
shown  in  the  drawing. 

In  ifig.  1  the  frame  as  stated  is  adjusted  for  enlargements  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  2,  for  which  purpose  the  box,  d,  is  moved  right  home  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sheath,  e. 

When  it  is  desired  to  enlarge  a  picture  in  the  relation  of  1  to  3 
(fig.  2),  the  negative  is  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  slide  and  the 
handle,  f,  is  pulled  so  as  to  raise  the  box,  d.  As  this  movement  is  being 


performed,  the  box,  d,  carries  the  slide,  c,  along  with  it  until  its  pins,  a, 
meet  the  bottom  surfaces,  b  b,  of  the  grooves,  c,  of  the  sheath,  f,  thereby 
arresting  it.  Then  the  said  box,  d,  continues  to  ascend  until  the  bottom,  d, 
of  its  recesses,  /,  in  their  turn  come  into  contact  with  the  pins,  a,  when 
the  frame  will  be  in  readiness  for  enlarging  the  negative  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  3. 

In  order  to  so  adjust  the  apparatus  as  to  make  double  enlargements  (in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  2),  as  illustrated  in  fig.  I,  the  box  is  pushed 
home  by  means  of  the  handle,  f  ;  this  box  first  descends,  carrying  the 
slide,  c,  along  with  it,  until  the  pins,  a,  strike  the  bottom,  &1,  of  the  grooves, 
c;  then  the  said  box,  n,  continues  its  downward  movement  until  the 
bottom  surfaces,  d1,  of  the  recesses,  /,  in  their  turn  come  into  contact  with 
the  pins,  a. 

By  such  means  the  apparatus  may  be  exactly  set,  so  that  the  distance 
between  the  objective  and  the  sensitised  surface,  as  well  as  the 
distance  between  the  said  objective  and  the  picture  to  be  enlarged  may 
always  be  accurately  proportioned  to  the  required  enlargement. 

- <► - 

©omspontrrncr. 

STOLEN  CINEMATOGRAPH  OF  THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  correspondence  with  reference  to  Cinematography 
and  the  Solar  Eclipse  having  appeared  in  your  columns,  I  should  esteem 
it  a  favour  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  public  the  following  particulars : — 

On  Wednesday  last  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Palawan  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Dock,  with  a  view  to  bringing  away  our  eclipse  film  for  immediate 
development.  The  vessel  was  late  in  arriving,  however,  so  I  had  only 
time  just  to  go  on  board  and  arrange  with  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  to  have 
my  apparatus  and  the  exposed  film  sent  directly  to  this  address. 

On  Thursday  the  cases  arrived  here.  Proceeding  to  open  them,  I  found 
they  had  already  been  opened  ;  when,  and  by  whom,  I  could  not  say.  It 
could  hardly  be  by  the  Customs  officials,  as  the  things  were  “  Customs- 
free,  by  order  of  the  India  Office.”  I  did  not,  however,  attach  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  fact  at  the  time. 

On  Friday  I  proceeded  to  develop  the  eclipse  film,  but  unforeseen 
developments  had  already  arisen.  The  receiving  box,  in  which  the  film 


should  have  been  coiled,  was  empty !  My  first  impression  was  that  some 
mistake  had  been  made,  or  some  failure  of  the  instrument  had  occurred. 
Then  I  remembered  the  unfastened  cases.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
measure  all  the  returned  film,  and  see  if  the  whole  length  sent  out  had 
come  back.  This  I  have  done,  and  find  that  the  piece  used  during  the' 
eclipse  is  missing.  There  can  be  no  question  about  it,  the  film  has  been  I 
stolen.  Mr.  Bacon  thinks  it  probable  that  the  theft  occurred  in  camp,  at 
Buxar.  These  circumstances  are  particularly  unpleasant,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  disappointment  caused.  I  was  quite  prepared  to  find  something 
had  gone  wrong  at  the  crucial  moment ;  machines  are  liable  to  vagaries 
of  that  kind,  as  every  mechanician  knows  to  his  cost,  but  I  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  our  efforts  frustrated  by  thieves. 

Mr.  Bacon  has  offered  a  reward  for  information  leading  to  the  detection 
of  the  eulprits.  I  fear,  however,  there  is  little  chance  of  our  having  even 
the  poor  consolation  of  punishing  them. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Egyptian  Hall,  IF.,  March  29,  1898.  Nevil  Maskelyne. 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  advertisement  has  beer 
published : — 

OrC/A  REWARD. — ABSTRACTED  from  the  “receiver" 
of  a  Cinematographic  Camera,  a  NEGATIVE  FILM 
of  the  SOLAR  ECLIPSE,  believed  to  have  been  stolen,  either 
at  Buxar,  India,  or  during  the  transit  of  packages  from  the 
Royal  Albert  Docks  to  the  Egyptian  Hall,  on  Thursday  last. — 

The  above  reward  will  be  paid  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  of 
Coldash,  Newbury,  for  information  leading  to  the  conviction 
of  the  thief  or  thieves. 


Self-luminant  Colour. — -The  many  preparations  that  are  luminous  in 
the  dark  generally  consist  of  calcium  sulphide  or  barium  sulphide.  As 
regards  their  effect,  they  are  much  excelled  by  calcium  tungstate,  which 
is  best  prepared  by  heating  in  a  Hessian  crucible  several  hours  to  red 
heat  30  parts  sodium  chloride,  30  parts  sodium  tungstate,  and  30  parts 
calcium  chloride,  well  mixed.  The  mass  melts  into  a  vitreous  paste, 
which  is  bruised  after  cooling  and  breaking  of  the  crucible  and  lixiviated 
in  water,  whereupon  the  fine  crystals  of  calcium  tungstate  remain. 
These  are  fixed  on  the  surfaces  by  applying  a  layer  of  glue. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — When  an  audience  finds  itself  listening  to 
one  who  speaks  in  familiar  language,  and  who  elucidates  his  subject  by 
apt  experiments,  and  when,  moreover,  it  finds  this  is  done  without  note 
and  without  flurry  or  delay,  it  is  to  be  congratulated.  This  was  the  case 
on  Wednesday,  when  Mr.  A.  E.  Isaac  undertook  to  initiate  his  hearers 
in  the  working  of  the  optical  lantern  and  its  appurtenances.  This  he 
carried  out  in  a  manner  which  made  the  somewhat  intricate  points  clear  to 
most  of  those  assembled.  Without  even  giving  a  complete  resume,  we 
would  say  that  the  lecturer  dwelt  upon  the  optical  principles  involved  in  the 
choice  and  use  of  lenses,  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  light  used, 
which  points  were  illustrated  by  a  number  of  experiments.  Different 
forms  of  lanterns  were  next  described.  Regarding  oil  lanterns,  and 
the  unpleasant  smell  which  not  infrequently  makes  their  use  so 
objectionable,  Mr.  Isaac  explained  that  it  was  usually  due  to  oil  out¬ 
side  the  lamp  and  inside  the  lantern,  which,  when  heat  was  applied, 
threw  off  the  forbidding  odour  with  which  many  are  familiar. 
Kerosine  and  similar  mineral  oils  have  a  peculiar  property  of  spead- 
ing  or  creeping,  so  that,  if  the  lamp  is  left  in  the  lantern  for  a 
week  or  two,  the  oil  will  be  liable  to  spread  all  over  the  inside 
of  the  lantern.  The  remedy  is  to  empty  the  lamp  when  it  is  done 
with,  and  keep  it  as  clean  as  possible.  About  fifteen  minutes  before 
using  the  lantern  light  up  the  lamp,  preferably  in  a  room  other  than 
where  the  lantern  is  to  be  used  ;  then  put  the  lamp  into  the  lantern, 
and  no  smell  will  offend  the  audience.  In  reply  to  a  member,  the 
lecturer  stated  that  he  considered  camphor,  as  a  rule,  was  not  an  im¬ 
provement  to  the  light  emitted  by  a  mineral  oil  lamp  used  in  a  magic 
lantern.  The  blow-through  and  mixed  jets  were  described  and  shown  in 
action,  their  various  advantages  being  made  clear.  The  ether  saturator 
was  also  shown  in  action,  and  its  desirability  discussed.  The  lecturer 
considered  that  there  existed  no  danger  in  the  above  substitute  for 
hydrogen,  provided  it  was  used  by  one  who  thoroughly  understood  how 
to  handle  it.  Chief  risk  was  in  carelessly  pouring  the  ether  from  its 
storage  bottle  into  the  saturator ;  any  tangible  amount  of  the  ether,  if 
accidentally  spilled  on  the  outside  of  the  apparatus,  would  be  liable  to 
flare  up  and  set  fire  to  inflammable  matter  near  at  hand. 

The  Britannia  Works  Company  recommend  the  following  metol-hydro- 
quinoue  as  an  alternative  formula  of  development  for  Ilford  brom'de 
paper  and  special  lantern  plates  : — 


No.  1. 

Metol  . . 50  grains. 

Hydroquinone . .  25  „ 

Sodium  sulphite. .  1  ounce. 

Water  up  to. . .  20 ounces. 


No.  2. 

Sodium  carbonate 

(crystals) .  \  ounce. 

Potassium  bromide  30  grains. 
Water  up  to . .  20  ounces. 


Take  equal  quantities  of  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  no  clearing  solution  is  required  with  this; 
devoloper. 
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LANTERN  ME  MS. 


That  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  a  big  success,  all  who  have  been  to  Sydenham  will 
admit,  for  not  only  have  a  large  number  of  fine  examples  of  the 
photographic  art  been  brought  together  and  well  arranged,  but  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  apparatus  is  to  be  seen  under  such  advan¬ 
tageous  circumstances,  that  if  professional  and  amateur  photographers 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making  their  selections 
they  will  be  the  losers.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result 
financially  to  the  exhibitors,  the  good  accruing  from  this  opportunity 
of  showing  novelties  to  thousands  must  be  inestimable. 


***** 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  lanterns  and  projection  apparatus  were 
adequately  represented,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  designing  and  constructing  new  models  in  enlarging, 
science,  and.  ordinary  optical  lanterns  ;  also  with  the  improvements 
shown  in  the  construction  of  electric  arc  lamps,  cinematographs,  and 
cameras  for  kinetic  photography.  The  apparatus  used  for  the 
lectures  was  also  deserving  of  praise,  and  the  projection  of  the 
kromgranis  and  stereoscopic  photographs  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Mr.  Anderton’s  clever  adaptation  of  polarisers  to  a 
biunial  lantern  has  been  christened  the  “Analyticon,”  and  will,  no 
doubt,  draw  good  audiences  while  the  Exhibition  is  open. 


***** 

I  should  personally  be  glad  if  this  invention  could  be  made  a 
commercial  success;  but,  to  speak  candidly,  I  think,  after  once 
the  results  have  been  seen  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  apparatus, 
with  its  scientific  Jesuits,  admired,  most  people  will  prefer  to  see  the 
single  photographs  as  ordinarily  shown  in  the  optical  lantern,  lhe 
use  of  binocular  analysers  by  each  of  the  audience,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  separate  the  confused  projection  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
stereogram  when  partially  superimposed,  is  not  taken  kindly  to,  or 
the  loss  of  light  which  follows  the  use  of  same  is  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  analyticon  projections  against  ordinary,  and  thus  in  popular 
(ntertainments  the  results  are  not  fully  appreciated. 


***** 

A  feature  particularly  noticeable  is  the  pains  taken  by  pro¬ 
prietors,  managers,  and  assistants  at  the  various  stands  to  explain 
any  new  method  or  apparatus,  and  the  willingness  writh  which 
questions  are  answered  and  demonstrations  made,  and  I  feel  sure 


that  those  interested  in  any  special  branch  of  photography  or  lantern 
work  will  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  they  fail  to  elicit  the 
necessary  information  to  guide  them  in  deciding  on  suitable  appa¬ 
ratus,  material,  or  chemicals,  for  their  particular  requirements. 
This  distinctive  character  of  the  Exhibition  was  forcibly  brought 
home  to  me  both  on  the  opeuing  day,  which  was  graced  by  Ilis 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  AVales,  aud  also  on  Saturday,  when 
there  was  one  of  the  largest  attendances  I  can  recollect  for  a 
scientific  Exhibition. 

*  *  *  #  # 

I  iiad  occasion  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  apparatus  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  at  two  or  three  stands,  and  can  testify  to  the 
courtesy  shown  by  those  in  charge.  It  was  not  tho  “  push  ’’  and 
desire  to  take  money  that  one  finds  at  bazaars,  but  practical  expla. 
nations  from  men — and  ladies,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that — who  had 
their  business  or  work  at  their  fingers’  ends.  This  treatment  is  sure 
to  bo  conducive  of  satisfactory  results,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
those  of  the  general  public  who  are  hesitating  about  taking  up  photo-, 
graphv  will  go  to  the  Crystal  Palaco  while  the  Exhibition  remaius 
open. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Some  fine  lantern  transparencies  by  several  well-known  firms  are 
on  show,  aud  excellent  results  of  amateur  and  other  work  are  here 
and  there,  which  deserve  more  than  a  passing  glance.  The  Exhibi¬ 
tion  is  one  that  time  can  be  given  to  most  profitably,  and  in  that  it 
differs  from  some  others  that  have  preceded  it.  I  heard  of  one  held 
recently  where  ten  minutes  was  considered  sufficient  to  “do"  the 
whole  show.  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  results  of  the  Sydenham  Exhibition,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  adequately  praise  the  work  of  the  Committee,  or  over, 
estimate  the  services  of  the  indefatigable  Assistant  Secretary. 

#  *  *  #  « 

I  see  by  a  prospectus  I  have  been  favoured  with  that  there  is  to 
be  an  Exhibition  of  acetylene-gas  generators  at  tho  Imperial  Insti¬ 
tute  from  June  1  until  the  end  of  August,  aud  certain  forms  of 
generators  will  be  shown  in  operation,  while  all  apparatus  will  have 
to  be  passed  by  the  Committee  prior  to  admission.  As  the  Committee 
is  composed  of  scientific  gentlemen  whose  names  are  well  known  in 
connexion  with  engineering,  gas-making,  and  chemistry,  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  should  have,  as  one  of  its  results,  the  establishing  of  the 
industry  of  acetylene-gas  making  and  its  use  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

•  t  •  t  t 

The  generators  are  to  be  divided  into  three  groups:  1.  Those  in 
which  the  gas  is  generated  by  water  being  allowed  to  drip  or  flow 
in  a  small  stream  on  the  top  of  the  carbide ;  (2)  these  in  which 
water  rises  around  the  carbide ;  (3)  those  in  which  the  carbide  falls 
on  the  water.  These,  again,  are  subdivided  into  automatic  and  non¬ 
automatic.  As  photographers  and  lanternists  are  so  much  interested 
iu  acetylene  gas  as  an  illumiuant,  this  Exhibition  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  much  interest.  Q.  R.  B  aker. 
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STEREOSCOPIC  PROJECTION  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

In  a  recent  copy  of  Nature  Mr.  G.  H.  Bryan  calls  attention  to  “  a 
complicated  arrangement  ”  for  showing  lantern  slides  in  stereoscopic 
relief  which  was  exhibited  by  Professor  Porter  at  the  Physical 
Society  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  makes  slight  reference  to  another 
“equally  elaborate”  arrangement  by  polarised  light  for  securing  a 
similar  effect,  and  next  calls  attention  to  a  “  much  more  simple  ” 
arrangement  which  he  has  invented. 

Mr.  Bryan’s  idea  is  to  project  the  dual  pictures  of  a  stereoscopic 
slide  side  by  side  on  the  lantern  screen,  to  view  one  picture  by  one 
unassisted  eye,  and,  by  an  arrangement  of  mirrors  for  the  other  eye, 
the  second  picture  could,  by  adjustment  of  the  mirrors,  be  brought 
into  apparent  coincidence  with  the  picture  seen  by  the  first  eye;  of 
course,  there  is  to  be  a  projecting  partition  between  the  right  and* 
left  eye  to  prevent  either  eye  seeing  the^rong  picture. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  extreme  simplicity  of  this 
arrangement ;  the  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  will  not  work,  as  a 
very  elementary  study  of  stereoscopy  and  the  laws  of  reflection  will 
show. 

Mr.  Bryan  acknowledges  to  have  been  anticipated  by  one  other 
inventor ;  but,  I  can  assure  him,  the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  at 
least  a  score  of  others. 

The  arrangement  shown  by  Professor  Porter  is  not  new  (nor  does 
he  claim  it  as  new) ;  it  is  fairly  successful,  but  unsuitable  to  an 
audience  such  as  lantern  projection  is  intended  for. 

The  polarised-light  method  is  the  most  perfect  arrangement  that 
has  yet  been  tried  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  practical  for  a  general  audience.  W.  I.  Chadwick. 

[Copy  of  Letter  in  Reply  to  the  Foregoing.] 

“  It  is  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  it  is  obvious  from  first  principles 
that  stereoscopic  vision  can  be  obtained  with  such  an  arrangement 
as  I  suggested,  subject,  of  course,  to  certain  obvious  conditions. 
The  mode  referred  to  by  me  of  projecting  the  two  stereoscopic 
images  one  above  the  other  has  been  actually  exhibited  in  France, 
but  I  am  unable  to  give  a  reference  to  the  account  at  present.  I 
believe,  however,  that  it  formed  the  subject  of  a  note  in  Nature 
some  year  or  two  ago,  and  will  endeavour  to  find  it.  The  number 
of  Cosmos  referred  to  in  my  letter  contains  accounts  of  a  number 
of  devices  and  suggestions  for  obtaining  stereoscopic  relief  both  with 
lantern  slides  and  otherwise.  [Signed]  G.  H.  Bryan.” 

- — *— - — 

LIMELIGHT  EXPERIENCES. 

II. 

A  moke  annoying  circumstance  than  the  collapsing  of  a  large  screen, 
either  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  or  otherwise,  can  hardly  be  met 
with  in  limelight  lecturing.  The  employment  of  frames  made  of  round 
poles  or  bamboo  canes  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  convenient  forms  to 
adopt ;  and,  once  an  operator  be  possessed  of  even  a  slight  intimacy  with 
the  particular  set  of  poles  he  is  for  the  time  being  using,  it  is  really 
marvellous  how  rapidly  and  well,  moderately  sized  screens  may  be 
stretched  and  placed  into  position.  In  dealing  with  larger  sizes  than, 
ray,  twelve-feet  screens,  unless  specially  constructed  supports  are 
provided,  there  is  a  great  liability  for  the  screen  to  come  tumbling  down 
about  one’s  head,  with  its  attendant  danger  if  there  be  any  small  jets  of 
gas  alight  in  the  front  of  the  platform  round  about. 

As  I  write  I  can  recall  a  very  serious  breakdown  of  this  kind,  whereby 
for  a  few  minutes  almost  a  panic  reigned  among  the  audience  situated 
near  the  platform ;  luckily  for  the  occasion,  those  in  the  gallery  and  back 
of  the  hall  had  the  good  fortune  to  look  upon  the  comic  side  of  the 
picture,  and  instead  of  treating  the  accident,  as  many  would  have  thought 
roost  likely  they  would  have  done,  in  a  serious  vein,  they  saved  the  rest 
of  the  audience  from  panic  by  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  laughter.  As 
it  was,  one  corner  of  the  sheet  got  somewhat  burned  from  an  adjacent 
peep  of  gas  before  the  debris  could  be  removed. 

Since  then  I  firmly  adhere  to  a  fixed  determination  to  always  suspend 
sheets,  whenever  possible,  by  means  of  sufficiently  strong  ropes  or  lines 
from  some  convenient  position.  To  many  this  method  of  setting  up  a 
screen  may  appear  antiquated  and  fraught  with  unnecessary  trouble  ;  in 
practice,  however,  such  is  not  the  case,  and,  once  a  rule  is  made  to  adopt 
this  method  of  procedure,  what  beforehand  might  be  deemed  obstacles 
dieappeai  before  a  few  simple  contrivances  kept  regularly  at  hand  for  the 
purpose  Of  course,  there  are  vast  differences  in  regard  to  the  suita¬ 
bility  ot  the  various  halls,  theatres,  churches,  Ac.,  where  lectures  have 
to  be  delivered  in  respect  to  the  .ease  in  fitting  up  the  ropes  or  lines 


neoessary  to  carry  a  large-sized  screen,  such  as,  say,  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet,  but  still  there  are  always  some  facilities,  and  the  best  must  be  made  ■ 
of  what  exist,  and,  for  the  time  being,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  ' 
lecturer.  By  means  of  stout  eyes  or  hooks,  and  a  few  small  blocks  or 
pulleys,  a  strong  rope  is  easily  run  across  most  places,  and  quite  as  often 
some  situations  will  be  found  where  no  eyes  or  hooks  are  even  needed. 
Once  the  cross  line  is  made  taut  across  the  hall  the  rest  is  easy,  and,  oh, 
what  a  relief  it  is  when  lecturing  to  feel  absolutely  sure  that  no  danger 
is  at  hand  of  the  sheet  being  brought  down  about  your  ears  by  the  sudden 
admission  of  a  strong  current  of  air  through  the  thoughtless  opening  of  a 
door  in  the  vicinity  of  the  screen. 

There  are  many  ways  of  stretching  a  sheet  properly  when  the  < 
same  is  suspended  from  ropes.  One  of  the  main  factors  lies  in  having 
one  side  of  the  sheet  cut  absolutely  straight,  and  the  other  opposite  side  i 
slightly  cut  away  into  the  centre,  the  reason  for  this  being  that,  if  it  be  , 
found  that  the  screen  has  to  be  run  on  a  rope  that  forms  a  straight  line,  i 
as  would  be  the  case  when  such  is  stretched  from  correspondingly  the 
same  heights  at  each  side,  such  as  from  a  gallery — then  the  straight  edge  ji 
is  the  better  side  to  use  at  top.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  circumstances  , 
transpire  whereby  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  bridge  across  the  hall 
with  a  drooping  line,  then  the  cut-out  side  of  the  screen  should  be 
placed  uppermost.  As  previously  stated,  however,  but  very  little 
experience  will  be  needed  to  ensure  the  adoption  of  this  method  where 
large  sizes  are  concerned,  in  lieu  of  the  very  ri3ky  employment  of  poles. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  most  suitable  size  of  screen  to  adopt 
is  one  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  easily  answered.  I  have  a  distinot 
liking  for  a  fair  amount  of  margin  on  a  screen  after  the  size  of  picture 
has  been  decided  upon,  and  this,  of  course,  means  the  providing  of 
screens  of  different  dimensions,  according  to  the  size  of  the  lecture  hall, 
and  calls  for  at  least  some  definite  rule  to  follow  as  to  what  size  of 
picture  is  best  for  any  particular  hall.  As  the  outcome  of  now  nearly  > 
thirty  years’  experience  of  lantern  work  and  lecturing,  I  see  no  reason  to 
depart  from  the  simple  rule  I  have  all  through  followed,  viz.,  to  provide 
a  picture  in  the  proportion  to  a  fourth  of  the  size  of  the  room  or  hall, 
and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  little  rule  holds  good,  either  for 
rooms  of  large  or  small  dimensions. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  where  a  private  entertainment  or 
lecture  is  being  given,  in  some  homely  parlour,  the  length  of  which  ( 
very  probably  would  be  found  to  be  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet.  A 
rough  estimate  of  such  a  room,  according  to  the  rule  stated,  gives  a  disc  ) 
of  four  feet,  and,  although  to  many  accustomed  to  use  larger  discs  in 
confined  situations  by  means  of  short-focus  lenses  such  might  be  deemed 
too  small,  still,  on  trying  the  experiments,  I  am  satisfied  nothing  but 
approval  would  eventually  be  expressed.  A  disc  of  four  feet  is  a  most 
comfortable  size  to  look  upon  at  such  close  quarters  as  we  are  consider¬ 
ing;  an  eight  or  even  seven-feet  disc  at  such  close  quarters  before  any 
great  length  of  time  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes,  and  engenders  a  restless¬ 
ness  of  vision  that  soon  becomes  uncomfortable. 

Then,  again,  if  we  consider  the  application  of  the  same  rule  to  halls 
of  seventy-five  or  eighty  feet  in  length  (a  dimension  very  commonly  met 
with  in  town  halls,  <fcc.),  a  disc  running  near  to  twenty  feet  will  be  found  i 
to  yield  a  most  agreeable  result  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  audience, ,  i 
but  as  a  rule,  in  all  cases  where  large  discs  are  being  used,  it  is  a  sine-qua-  •  \ 
non  that  such  be  erected  as  far  back  over  the  platform  as  it  is  possible  to 
arrange ;  this  assists  in  a  material  way  the  comfort  of  those  sitting  i 
nearest  to  the  screen. 

To  carry  out  this  rule  means  the  necessitv  of  providing  a  pretty  wide  U 
batch  of  lenses  of  varying  foci  as  well  as  different-sized  screens,  but  sucl  j 
more  than  compensates  for  the  outlay  by  reason  of  the  superior  result  , 
they  permit  of  being  acquired. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  nothing  looks  worse  than  a  postage  stamp  ir  U 
the  shape  of  a  screen  in  a  large  hall,  or  an  eyesore  of  big  folded  bad  , 
screen  in  a  small  schoolroom. 

Apart  from  the  comfort  of  gazing  for  such  a  length  of  time  as,  say,  an 
hour  and  a  half,  at  a  pleasing  size  of  picture,  there  are  likewise  other  very 
important  considerations  that  have  to  be  considered,  the  omission  of 
which  is  very  liable  to  verge  upon  the  ridiculous.  One  of  these  may 
briefly  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  providing  of  a  sized  picture  too  small, 
or  so  small  as  to  prevent  some  especially  designed  slide  being  properly 
seen  from  a  long  distance.  If,  however,  the  simple  rule  of  providing  a 
picture  a  fourth  of  the  size  of  the  room,  with  a  surplus  of  white  margin, 
be  adhered  to,  then  nothfng  but  a  pleasant  result  follows. 

Another  very  unpleasant  procedure  to  some  in  an  audience  is  the 
placing  of  a  leaky  lantern  in  the  front  of  a  hall,  or  so  far  forward  as  to  bt 
an  annoyance  to  all  those  in  the  audience  sitting  in  a  direct  line  behind 
or  near  the  sides  of  the  lamp.  This  is  a  procedure  very  often  practised 
where  short-focus  lenses  are  employed  at  close  quarters  to  yield  large 
sized  pictures  on  the  screen.  The  way  to  overcome  this  drawback  is  tc 
employ  long-focus  lenses,  or  to  fvcrk  the  lantern  with  a  powerful  radiant 
as  far  back  as  possible. 

This,  of  course,  means  the  providing  of  special  lenses  that  can  b( 
brought  into  use  whenever  they  are  required,  to  work  at  short  or  lonf 
distances.  A  good  six-inch  portrait  combination  is  quite  short  enougt 
(a  seven-inch  is  better,  perhaps,  all  being  considered)  for  any  close  worl 
either  in  a  private  house  or  a  small  hall;  and  the  front  lens  of  the  com 
bination  can  generally  be  usel  (if  the  possessor  is  lucky  enough  to  hav< 
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a  good  one),  as  an  excellent  long-focus  lens,  when  the  concave  surfare 
!  M  mounted  outwards  in  the  back  cell  and  a  one-inch  stop  placed 
about  two  inches  in  front.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  the 
utmost  can  be  derived  out  of  such  a  use  of  a  front  lens  of  a  portrait  com- 
•  bination  unless  suitable  condensers  be  used  in  conjunction  there¬ 
with.  A  very  common  form  of  condenser  in  use  almost  universally  at  the 
present  time  is  a  double  plano-convex  mounted  close  together,  and  the 
foetus  of  these,  as  supplied  for  a  six-inch  objective,  is  nearly  always  about 
three  inches.  Now,  a  condenser  of  this  class  is,  no  doubt,  admirably  suited 
for  working  a  large  oil  radiant,  but  not  anything  like  the  same  results  oan 
be  obtained  with  them  in  conjunction  with  lenses  of  long  focus.  The 
best  results  in  optical  projection  can  only  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of 
suitable  condengers  for  the  various  focal  lengths  of  the  objectives  that  are 
I  being  used. 

I  have  always  had  a  great  partiality  for  working  from  a  standpoint  well 
l  in  advance  of  the  platform,  and  the  utilising  of  long-focus  lenses.  The 
lens  that  I  like  best  for  a  fair  amount  of  long-distance  working  is  one  of 
twelve  inches’  focus,  having  a  clear  diameter  of  three  inches,  and,  when 
such  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  Herschel  form  of  condenser  of  four  and 
a  half  inches  both  in  focus  and  diameter,  a  superbly  illuminated  disc  is 
provided  of  almost  any  dimensions  up  to  twenty  feet. 

The  use  of  long-focus  condensers  tends  to  prevent  the  cracking  of  the 
back  lens,  because  the  jets  are  not  driven  so  close  up  in  working.  I  am 
■i aware  that  the  high  price  of  such  a  lens  as  I  am  referring  to  precludes 
its  use  from  those  who  merely  feel  disposed  to  invest  a  few  pounds  in  a 
lantern,  and  lor  such  an  outlay  expect  to  be  supplied  with  everything 
ifirst  class.  The  fact  remains  the  same,  however,  that,  if  the  very  highest 

[results  are  to  be  had,  than  provision  must  be  made  that  will  yield  such 
results.  No  one  set  of  lenses  can  possibly  be  made  to  yield  the  best 
results.  The  condenser  must  be  used  that  best  suits  the  objective  that 
must  be  employed  to  yield  the  desired-sized  picture  from  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance. 

I  don’t  know  If  many  of  my  readers  have  ever  thought  of  using  a  lens 
of  twelve  inches’  focus  and  three  inches  in  diameter  in  conjunction  with 
their  homely  oil  lantern.  The  great  weight  of  the  objective  at  the  out¬ 
set  (four  pounds)  might  to  many  make  it  appear  impossible  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  but  such  is  quite  easily  provided  for  by  adopting  a  very  simple 
attachment. 

I  use  a  twelve-inch  portrait  lens  with  an  oil  lamp  often  when  testing 
certain  slides  in  my  work-room,  and  it  is  a  treat  to  see  its  performance. 

To  fit  it  to  my  lamp  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease.  By  sliding  off 
the  front  from  the  platform  guides,  I  obtained  a  lantern  that  was  free 
of  anything  in  front  of  the  condenser.  I  then  provided  a  hard-wood 
runner,  with  the  edges  bevelled,  so  that  the  runner  slides  firmly  but 
easily  in  the  metal  guides.  On  the  end  of  the  wooden  runner  I  have  an 
upright  screwed  that  carries  the  flange  of  the  lens.  By  this  simple 
attachment  this  huge  lens,  weighing  four  pounds'  weight,  is  kept  as 
rigid  as  possible,  and  can  be  slid  into  any  position  in  front  of  the  con¬ 
denser. 

When  used,  in  a  suitable  room  to  project  a  four-foot  disc  with  my  oil 
radiant,  the  brilliancy  of  the  disc  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  I  am 
often  told  such  looks  as  well  as  the  lime  light.  Oil  lamps  are  very  use¬ 
ful  when  small  discs  are  only  required,  but  they  need  lenses  of  larger 
diameter  than  are  generally  supplied  by  the  trade.  In  most  lantern 
work  the  lime  light  is  somewhat  different,  a  good  condenser  of  fairly 
short  focus  can  be  made  to  converge  all  the  rays  somewhere  within  a  circle 
of  nearly  two  inches  up  to  a  point  about  nine  inches  from  the  back  of 
the  condenser,  but  beyond  this  point  lenses  of  two  inches’  diameter  will 
lose  light,  and  then  comes  in  the  advantage  of  using  lenses  of  large 
diameter. 

Some  very  useful  work  oan  ba  done  with  an  eight  or  nine-inch  objec¬ 
tive,  but  these  are  very  often  to  be  found  of  most  excellent  kinds  in  the 
!  front  combination  of  a  short-focus  portrait  lens,  and  it  is  needless  for 
any  one  to  go  to  the  extra  expense  of  an  objective  of  this  kind.  As  a 
rule,  these  front  lenses  are  seldom  to  be  picked  up  larger  than  an  inch 
and  five-eighths  to  three-quarters  in  diameter ;  but  even  at  this,  and 
when  used  with  a  one-inch  stop  in  front,  they  pass  a  larger  amount 
of  light  than  many  would  suppose,  and  perform  wonderfully  well. 

If  it  be  desired  to  always  work  with  double  combinations  as  objectives  of 
the  portrait  class,  much  may  also  be  done  by  employing  lenses  of  varying 
foci,  as  the  front  combination  keeping  the  back  combination  the  same. 

T.  N.  Arustrono. 
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THREE-COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

[ Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.] 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  done  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  to  read  a  paper 
ion  three-colour  printing  by  means  of  photography.  I  have  responded 
affirmatively  to  the  request  for  the  reason  that  I  am  most  obviously 
unbiassed  by  any  external  influences  of  trade  secrets,  and  that  I  can 
approach  it  from  a  scientific  side,  and  that  I  have  no  practical  knowledge 
of  any  systems  of  trial  and  error,  which  are  said  to  prevail  in  some 
classes  of  three-colour  printing.  After  all,  we  theorists  are  not  to  be 
Sespised  entirely  by  the  practical  man,  for  I  need  only  allude  to  Mr.  Ives 
to  show  you  what  predominant  an  influence  scienoe  has  had  on  some 


who  felt  the  evil  influence  of  rule-of-thumb  work.  When  we  have  to 
deal  with  colours  we  have  invariably,  for  theoretical  purposes,  to  resort 
to — I  nearly  said  fall  back  upon — the  spectrum  for  inspiration  as  to  how 
to  proceed ;  and  to-night  I  shall  attempt  to  explain  to  yon  the  theoretical 
basis  on  which  three-colour  printing  ought  to  be  worked.  We  have  the 
spectrum  on  the  screen,  and  we  see  that  at  first  sight  and  without 
detailed  examination  it  appears  to  be  made  np  of  red,  green,  and  blue, 
which  includes  the  violet.  The  other  colours  may  be  called  incidental. 
It  is  this  red,  green,  and  blue  which,  when  mixed  together  in  varying 
proportions,  give  us  any  or  all  of  the  colours  cf  nature.  The  colours  are 
now  recombined  by  means  of  a  lens  to  form  a  white  patch,  and  if  we 
pass  a  Blit  through  the  spectrum  we  get  practically  patches  of  mono¬ 
chromatic  light  on  the  screen.  Passing  a  series  of  slips  through  the 
spectrum  without  interposing  a  lens,  we  get  overlapping  images  of  the 
face  of  the  prism  wo  are  employing  for  analysing  the  electric  light,  and 
the  overlaps  show  us  that  red  and  green  make  yellow,  and  blue  and 
green  that  greenish  blue  which  is  often  called  peacock  green  or  blue, 
whilst  blue  and  yellow  make  white.  Replacing  the  lens,  it  combines  all 
the  colours  passing  through  tho  various  slits,  and  we  have  a  patch  of 
mixed  colours.  If,  instead  of  a  multiplicity  of  slits,  we  have  only  throe, 
we  can  obtain  the  same  effects.  We  can  multiply  our  colours  and  tones 
to  any  extent  by  opening  more  or  less  widely  any  or  all  of  the  slits. 
Instead,  however,  of  altering  the  width  of  the  Blits,  we  may  obtain  the 
same  effects  by  cutting  off  more  or  less  light  by  means  of  photographic 
deposit  on  developed  plates  placed  in  front  of  the  slits.  This  we  do,  and 
wo  see  that  we  get  colours  of  varying  hues  ;  or  we  can  cut  off  more  or 
less  light  from  the  slits  by  rapidly  passing  in  front  of  them  apertures 
more  or  less  widely  apart.  In  fact,  we  can  have  a  symphony  of  colour, 
and  I  show  one  which  I  recently  prepared  for  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Wo  can  have  various  harmonies  as  it  were  by  means  of  this 
arrangement ;  but  I  also  wish  to  show  that,  in  order  to  produce  these 
colours,  it  is  not  essential  to  have  any  very  pure  colours,  for  I  can  with¬ 
draw  the  slits  and  let  those  parts  of  the  spectrum  which  are  opposite  the 
three  lines  of  apertures  (holes)  pass  through,  and  they  will  combine,  and 
we  have  still  practically  the  same  symphony  of  colour  on  the  screen. 
We  thus  see  that  we  may  use  a  considerable  part  of  the  spectrum  at 
three  places  and  still  obtain  good  effects  of  colour.  Now,  Mr.  Ives  has 
already  in  this  theatre  shown  how  he  combines  the  light  coming  through 
coloured  media  to  obtain  his  beautiful  results,  and  I  can  here  show  von 
that,  by  the  use  of  media  like  his,  any  colour  of  the  spectrum  oan  be 
obtained.  By  use  of  three  glasses  in  a  disc,  and  by  cutting  out  suitable 
masks  and  then  sending  a  slice  of  light  through  them  whilst  they  arc 
rotating,  we  have  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  spectrum. 

Thus  every  colour  of  the  spectrum  with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy  may 
be  represented  by  the  mixture  of  the  light  coming  through  these  three 
glasses,  if  the  intensities  are  properly  arranged.  So  far,  theo.  we  havi 
seen  that  by  mechanical  means  we  can  obtain  any  shade  or  hue  of  colour. 
It  now  rests  with  us  to  see  how  we  can  utilise  this  scientific  fact,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  colours  as  seen  in  nature  by  means  of  photography.  Taking 
the  spectrum  colours  we  find  that  certain  width  of  Blits  in  the  three 
colours,  red,  green,  and  blue,  give  white ;  if  we  cover  up  the  blue  slit,  we 
find  that  we  have  a  yellow;  if  we  cover  up  the  green,  it  is  purple,  and  if 
the  red  it  is  blue-green.  If,  then,  we  have  media  of  red,  green,  and  blue, 
which  allow  tho  same  relative  brightness  of  these  three  colours  to  pass 
through,  as  do  the  slits  iD  the  spectrum,  we  readily  see  how  a  red,  a 
yellow,  a  green,  a  blue-green,  aud  blue,  as  well  as  white,  are  to  be  secured 
by  means  of  three  photographic  positives.  Suppose  the  problem  before 
us  as  to  how  we  should  represent  flat  surfaces  of  these  seven  colours 
which  have  the  same  relative  brightness  as  these  spectrum  colours  on 
paper,  how  should  we  proceed  .'  If  we  photograph  them  on  three  different 
plates,  and  take  transparencies  from  them,  and  manage  that  the  colours 
on  each  transparency  arc  represented  as  follows  (total  transparency  being 
represented  by  T,  and  perfect  opacity  by  0), — 

No.  1  Plato.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

White  .  T  T  T 

Red  .  T  O  O 

Turple  .  T  O  T 

Yellow .  T  T  O 

Green  .  O  T  O 

Blue-green  .  O  T  T 

Blue .  0  O  T 

we  shall  find  that  if  No.  1  be  backed  by  a  red  medium,  No.  2  by  a  green 
medium,  and  No.  3  by  a  blue,  each  of  the  tight  brilliancy  to  make  a 
white  when  mixed,  then  the  images  when  superposed  would  give  the 
seven  colours  exactly.  Again,  suppose  we  bad  a  dull  yellow  of  half  the 
intensity  of  the  spectrum  yellow — if  in  No.  1  and  No.  2  plates  the  trans¬ 
parency  were  in  each  reduced  to  half,  say,  then  we  should  get  the 
reduced  yellow,  and  so  on.  We  can  form  some  idea  of  the  way  the 
three  images  when  backed  should  look  by  an  artifice  that  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  for  producing  a  monochromatic  image.  We  can  throw  an  image 
of  the  carbon  points  on  the  pri>m,  and  the  light  after  decomposition  by 
the  prism  and  recombination  by  the  lens  outside  the  spectrum,  will  form 
an  image  of  the  surface  of  the  prism  upon  the  screen,  and.  as  tills  surface 
has  an  image  of  the  carbon  points  upon  it,  the  carbon  points  are  seen  on 
the  screen.  We  may  place  three  slits  in  the  spectrum,  and  again  we 
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have  the  flame  (mainly)  white  image.  By  using  three  lenses  instead  of 
one  we  oan  project  each  coloured  image  separately  and  have  them  side 
by  side.  Instead  of  the  carbon  points  we  can  place  against  the  prism 
small  squares  of  coloured  glasses,  and  we  get  the  three  images  of  these. 
The  one  corresponds  to  the  transparency  to  be  illuminated  by  the  red,  the 
next  by  the  green,  and  the  third  by  the  blue.  It  is  such  transparencies 
that  we  must  aim  at  obtaining.  Now,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  a  negative 
taken  through  a  red  medium,  and  second  through  a  pure  green  medium, 
and  the  third  through  a  pure  blue  medium  would  not  be  effective. 
Think  of  what  a  spectrum  on  the  screen  would  look  like  if  thus  photo¬ 
graphed.  One  negative  would  give  a  transparency  which  would  only 
allow  a  narrow  band  of  red  to  show,  the  next  of  green,  and  the  next  of 
blue,  and  thus  the  spectrum  would  be  represented  by  three  bands  of 
colour  simply.  There  would  be  no  overlapping  of  colours  to  show  the 
intermediate  colours.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  obtain  media  which 
would  allow  more  of  the  spectrum  to  pass  through  in  order  to  obtain  an 
overlap. 

Quite  recently,  at  the  Camera  Club,  I  have  brought  forward  a  colour 
sensitometer  to  enable  a  plate  to  be  tried  for  the  three  colours  most  suit¬ 
able  to  use  as  taking  screens.  The  principle  on  which  this  is  designed 
is  as  follows : — Take  a  number  of  small  coloured  squares  of  glass  such  as 
enumerated  above,  which  only  allow  certain  colours  to  pass  through. 
Choose  the  three  colours  with  which  the  three  transparencies  are  to  be 
backed,  and  by  mixture  of  these  standard  colours  find  out  how  much  of 
each  of  them  is  required  to  match  the  colours  of  the  glasses  both  in 
intensity  and  hue.  Measure  the  brightness  of  the  light  coming  through 
the  coloured  glasses.  Then,  to  make  a  sensitometer  to  enable  you  to 
choose  the  proper  screen  for  taking  the  “  red  negative,”  as  I  will  call  it, 
reduce  the  brightness  of  the  different  glasses  to  the  extent  which  is 
necessary  to  cause  all  the  red  light  required  to  come  through  the  different 
colours  to  be  of  equal  intensity.  Then,  in  a  proper  negative,  all  of  the 
deposits  should  be  of  equal  opacity,  and  for  any  brand  of  plate  used  a 
screen  must  be  sought  for  which  will  give  this  result.  Take  another 
similar  set  of  glasses  and  reduce  the  transmission  of  them  so  that  the 
green  transparency  should  allow  equal  light  to  penetrate,  and  a  screen 
must  be  Bought  for  till  such  is  the  case.  The  same  for  the  blue.  We 
thus  shall  have  found  three  screens  through  which  to  photograph  to  give 
us  three  transparencies  from  the  three  negatives  that,  when  backed  with 
the  chosen  colours,  red,  green,  and  blue,  will  give  us  the  true  colours  of 
the  objects.  This  sensitometer,  I  hope,  may  prove  of  use  in  the  future 
to  those  who  are  doing  three-colour  printing. 

I  am  not  to  have  the  privilege  of  showing  you  Mr.  Ives’s  work  to-night, 
so  far  as  three  combined  images  are  concerned,  because  he  has  shown 
you  them  himself  on  a  previous  occasion ;  but  I  am  allowed  to  show  you 
wbat  is  a  modification  of  it,  viz.,  Joly’s  process.  Dr.  Joly  obtains  only 
one  negative,  but  that  negative  really  contains  three.  In  contact  with 
the  plate  he  places  a  screen  ruled  in  three  colours  with  lines  *1-$  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  touching  one  another.  One  line  answers  to  the  red- 
taking  screen,  another  to  the  green,  and  the  third  to  the  blue.  (In  front 
of  the  lens  he  places  a  coloured  medium  to  tone  down  the  blue.)  The 
plate  is  exposed  through  this  sorfen,  and  as  a  result  he  obtains  the  red, 
the  green,  and  the  blue  negative  intermingled  one  with  another,  each 
being  represented  by  one  third  of  the  surface.  From  this  a  transparency 
is  made,  which  is  backed  by  another  mled  surface  of  red,  green,  and  blue 
lineB  of  the  same  width  and  proper  intensities.  The  red  lines  fall  on 
the  portions  which  were  taken  through  the  “red  taking”  lines,  the 
green  on  the  green,  and  the  blue  on  the  blue,  so  that  we  have  a  coloured 
representation  of  the  objects,  and  very  beautiful  they  are.  We  can  show 
you  a  taking  screen,  a  viewing  screen,  a  negative,  a  positive,  and  a 
positive  backed  by  the  ruled  screen,  and  that  will  give  you  the  process. 
(Slides  were  heie  shown  of  various  coloured  objects.) 

We  have  now  led  up  to  the  question  of  photographic  printing  in 
colour,  not  by  mixing  the  light  coming  through  three  separate  trans¬ 
parencies,  but  by  the  use  of  transparent  colours  and  using  the  negatives 
from  which  to  obtain  coloured  images.  This  is  really  a  question  of 
absorption  of  light,  and  depends  on  exactly  the  same  principles  as  have 
been  just  enunciated  for  the  mixture  of  light  from  three  images.  We 
may  take  it  that  tho  colours  suitable  to  back  the  positives  must  form  the 
basis  of  any  proceis ;  but  we  shall  see  that  the  colours  to  be  used  are 
exactly  complementary  colours  to  the  three  fundamental  monochromatic 
colours  of  red,  green,  and  blue.  A  complementary  colour,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  is  that  colour  which  with  the  original  will  give  a  white. 

Reverting  to  the  spectrum,  we  place  the  three  slits  in  it,  and  once 
more  form  white  light.  The  red  and  the  green  and  the  blue  are  now  in 
proper  proportions.  If  we  cover  the  red  slit  up,  we  have  a  blue-green 
formed,  and  that  is  the  colour  from  which  we  must  print  from  the  red 
negative.  When  the  green  slit  is  covered  up,  we  have  a  pink  or  purple, 
and  that  is  the  colour  to  be  used  with  the  green  negative,  and  a  bright 
yellow  similarly  is  derived  from  covering  up  the  blue  slit,  and  is  the 
colour  that  must  be  used  with  the  blue  negative. 

These,  be  it  remembered,  are  exactly  the  complementary  colours  of 
the  fundamentals,  and  the  nearer  we  can  imitate  these  the  more  correct 
we  shall  be.  If  we  pass  an  opaque  strip  along  the  spectrum,  we  shall 
■ee  we  have  the  complementary  of  the  colour  blocked  out,  but  in  this 
caie,  if  the  strip  bo  very  narrow,  the  complementary  will  be  too  white. 
The  criterion  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  colours  in  regard  to  purity  is 


that  when  two  colours  are  superposed  the  resulting  colour  should  ap- 
proximatelyjequal  in  hue  and  purity  the  fundamental  colour.  1  fere  I  have, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Warnerke,  several  gradated  annuluses  of  gelatine  coloured 
with  pink,  blue-green,  and  yellow.  I  place  them  in  the  spectrum,  and 
we  see  that  we  have  a  fairly  large  portion  of  the  spectrum  trans¬ 
mitted  through  all,  though  in  different  positions  and  overlapping.  (The 
transmission  of  a  small  band  of  red  through  the  blue-green  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune,  though  it  counts  but  little  in  reality.)  Placing  the  pink  and 
blue-green  together,  and  sending  the  light  through  them  both,  we  see 
that  we  have  a  fair  blue.  With  the  pink  and  the  yellow  together,  we 
have  a  good  red,  and,  with  the  yellow  and  the  blue-green  together,  we 
have  a  good  green.  These  colours  match  very  fairly  Mr.  Ives’s  standard 
colours,  which  should  not  be  widely  departed  from  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  We  may  take  it,  then,  that  these  particular  hues  that  I  have 
shown  are  not  far  off  theoretical  correctness. 

Now,  why  have  we  to  print  the  red,  green,  and  blue  negatives  with 
these  complementary  colours  to  obtain  a  print  in  colour  ? 

Let  us  take  the  instance  of  a  white  object.  Here  each  of  the  three 
negatives  would  show  the  white  as  opaque  deposit;  consequently,  when 
printing  each  of  them  on  some  sensitive  surface  coloured  with  these 
complementary  colours,  there  would  be  a  blank  on  each,  and,  if  the 
three  images  were  superposed  on  white  paper,  there  would  be  no  colour¬ 
ing  matter  from  any  of  them.  Let  us  take  a  red  object.  Here  the  red 
negative  would  show  the  object  as  opaque,  whilst  the  green  and  blue 
negatives  would  show  it  as  totally  transparent.  If  the  green  negative  be 
printed  on  a  sensitive  surface  and  coloured  with  pink,  we  should  have 
for  the  red  object  a  full  pink,  and  if  the  blue  negative  were  printed  with  a 
yellow  we  should  have  it  a  full  yellow.  When  the  two  transparent  but 
coloured  films  are  superposed,  we  should  have  a  yellow  film  lying  over 
a  pink  film,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  light  penetrating  would 
be  a  red.  Once  more,  let  us  take  a  bright  yellow.  Here  our  table  shows 
us  that  we  shall  have  total  opacity  in  the  red  and  green  negatives  (since 
in  the  transparency  they  have  to  be  shown  as  totally  transparent). 
Consequently,  the  only  negative  which,  when  printed  on  the  appropriate 
sensitive  surface,  is  the  blue,  and  that  we  have  to  print  in  yellow.  Hence 
we  have  the  object  shown  in  yellow  on  the  white  surface.  Mr.  Ives 
has  shown  this  fact  in  making  lantern  slides  by  this  method.  He 
prints  on  bichromated  gelatine,  and  then  dyes  his  three  prints  with  the 
appropriate  complementary  colours,  and  superposes  them.  Of  this 
method  he  has  kindly  lent  me  a  few  specimens.  What  answers  for  the 
lantern  slide  will  also  answer  if  the  films  are  placed  on  paper.  This, 
would  be  photographio  printing ;  but  the  same  principle  applies  to  blocks. 
Suppose  a  typo  block  is  prepared  from  the  red,  green,  and  blue  negatives 
by  any  of  the  various  processes,  and  that  the  block  from  the  red  nega¬ 
tive  is  worked  in  with  transparent  blue-green  ink,  that  from  the  green 
negative  with  transparent  pink  ink,  and  that  from  the  blue  with 
transparent  yellow  ink,  and  that  these  separate  impressions  art 
superposed  with  accurate  register.  Then  we  have  a  mechanics 
method  of  printing  in  colours.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  matter,  andl 
all  practice  must  eventually  be  derived  or  come  to  it.  There  are  severs 
firms  who  work  in  these  directions,  and  no  more  beautiful  work  lia; 
been  done  than  by  Messrs.  Waterlow,  who  have  kindly  allowed  me  ti 
show  some  specimens  of  their  work.  The  Graphic  send  specimens  of  thei 
three-colour  printing,  and  also  Messrs.  Cassells,  and  excellent  work  it  is. 

Mr.  Warnerke  informs  me  that  in  Russia  a  machine  has  been  per 
fected  which  allows  the  three  inks  to  be  distributed  uniformly  over  eacl 
block,  and  that  each  block  prints  on  to  a  hard  surface,  the  registratio 
being  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  When  the  three  inks  hav| 
been  printed  on  the  fixed  block,  this  last  is  brought  in  contact  with  tl 
papers,  and  the  impression  is  pulled  at  one  operation.  Mr.  Warner! 
has  kindly  lent  me  slides  illustrating  this,  and  shows  photograph 
prints  produced  by  the  same  machine.  Such  a  process  as  this  shou 
be  able  to  give  results  not  only  with  transparent  inks,  but  with  opaqi 
inks,  where  the  colours  are  obtained  by  dots  of  the  three  fundamental 
colours  placed  side  by  side.  More,  probably,  may  be  heard  of  this  prq 
cess  by-and-by.  Captain  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

[Specimens  illustrating  the  process  of  three-colour  printing  were  len 
by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  the  proprietors  of  the  Graphic,  Mr.  Leon  Wai 
nerke,  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Husnik  &  Hausler,  c 
Prague  (through  Mr.  F.  C.  Clarkson).] 


Discussion. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  Captiin  Abney  had  we, 
explained  the  principle  on  which  photography  in  colours  was  carried  ou 
and  there  were  few  more  interesting  applications  of  science  than  that  < 
photography  to  colour  printing.  They  all  knew  the  ordinary  chrom< 
lithograph,  in  which  a  separate  stone  had  to  be  prepared  for  evei 
colour,  or  nearly  every  colour,  which  the  artist  had  employed  in  h 
picture,  and  by  successive  printings  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  tl 
effect  was  produced.  Some  very  beautiful  pictures  were  produced  in  th 
way,  and  it  was  rather  the  pride  of  the  chromolithographer  to  say  ho 
many  stones  a  particular  print  had  taken,  and  to  show  hie  fckill  i 
obtaining  accurate  register,  so  that  all  the  colours  fitted  exactly  into  the 
proper  positions,  with  no  overlapping  and  no  thin  white  lines  where  tl 
colour  did  not  appear.  One  of  the  chief  things  which  Captain  Abm 
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had  shown  was  that  all  the  colours  and  tints  of  nature  could  be  produced 
by  combinations  of  three  colours  only,  and  it  was  an  obvious  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  process  to  reduce  the  numerous  printings  to  three.  The 
pictures  kindly  lent  by  the  Graphic  were  interesting  illustrations  of  this 
fact,  being  all  produced  from  three  colours,  which  were  selected  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  worker.  This  process,  however, 
was  only  used  occasionally,  the  greater  part  of  their  work  being  still  done 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  chromo-lithography.  He  was  informed  that 
there  were  very  few  operators  on  the  staff  of  the  Graphic  sufficiently 
skilful  to  select  the  three  tints  and  lay  them  out  on  the  stones  so  as  to 
produce  by  their  combination  the  finished  pictures  such  as  those  ex¬ 
hibited.  By  means  of  photography,  this  was  done  automatically.  Now, 
it  was,  apparently,  a  very  simple  matter  by  filtering  out  the  different 
colours  from  white  light,  applying  the  proper  screens  to  divide  up  the 
white  light  into  three  such  portions  that  you  could  produce  three  print¬ 
ing  surfaces — stones  or  blocks — which,  by  their  combination,  would  give 
all  the  colours  of  the  original,  but  in  practice  it  was  a  very  difficult 
matter.  It  was  a  good  many  years  since  they  first  heard  that  some  one 
had  succeeded  by  this  process  in  obtaining,  more  or  less,  good  results, 
but  it  was  only  lately,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
Captain  Abney  had  alluded,  Mr.  Ives,  and  others,  not  omitting  Captain 
Abney  himself,  that  such  knowledge  was  gained  as  enabled  the  theory  to 
be  reduced  to  practice.  He  was  sorry  that  none  of  Mr.  Ives’s  work  had 
been  shown  that  evi  ning,  though  it  tai  been  exhibited  there  before.  It 
was  in  that  room  that  Mr.  Ives  showed  the  results  of  his  work  when  he 
first  came  from  America,  and  more  than  once  they  had  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  seeing  there  the  results  of  his  perfected  researches,  but  still 
he  regretted  that,  thrcu'h  an  accident,  they  hsd  no  specimens  that  even¬ 
ing.  He,  however,  congratulated  the  members  on  having  had  for  the 
first  time  the  oppcrtunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  very  beautiful  results  of 
Dr.  Joly’s  work.  It  was  rather  r<  markable  that,  although  from  the  birth 
of  photography  the  dream  of  its  followers  had  been  to  produce  photo¬ 
graphs  in  colours,  and  some  of  the  earliest  workers  did  do  something  in 
this  direction,  so  little  advance  had  been  made  in  this  direction.  The 
only  man  who  really  bad  obtained  a  photographic  picture  in  natural 
colours  was  Professor  Lippmann.  He  produced  a  photograph  which, 
when  white  light  was  thrown  upon  it,  with  proper  precautions,  repro¬ 
duced  the  colours  of  the  original.  Others,  like  Mr.  Ives  and  Dr.  Joly, 
relied  on  coloured  media  ;  they  did  not  use  the  real  spectrum,  but  that 
imitation  spectrum  which  had  been  shown  that  evening,  and  to  repro¬ 
duce  a  spe  ctrum  by  means  of  properly  selected  coloured  media  was,  in 
itself,  no  small  feat.  It  was  by  such  means  that  the  beautiful  results  of 
Mr.  Ives,  and  Dr.  Jo-y,  and  ethers  were  produced.  That  was  not  photo¬ 
graphing  in  colours ;  it  was  viewing  a  photograph  by  means  ef  coloured 
media  in  such  a  way  as  to  reproduce  the  colours  in  nature.  In  the 
same  way  three-coloured  printing  was  not  the  natural  reproduction  of 
i  colour  by  photography,  but  the  careful  selection  of  colours  by  photo¬ 
graphic  means  so  as  to  produce,  more  or  less,  the  same  appearance  as 
the  colours  of  nature.  He  hoped  Mr.  Warnerke  would  be  kind  enough 
to  give  some  further  information  about  the  ingenious  Russian  invention 
which  had  been  mentioned.  As  he  understood,  the  principle  of  it  con¬ 
sisted  in  using  three  blocks  for  printing  three  colours,  but,  instead  of 
printing  from  those  blocks  direct  on  to  the  paper  in  succession,  each 
block  transferred  its  ink  to  a  separate  roller,  and  from  that  roller  the 
thiee  different  coloured  inks  were  again  transferred  to  one  single  block, 
frem  which  the  impression  was  taken  on  the  paper.  The  mechanical 
dtvioes  for  accomplishing  this  were  complicated  and  difficult,  but,  when 
they  were  overcome,  there  was  no  difficulty  about  register,  as  the  whole 
thing  was  printed  at  once. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  said  the  principle  of  the  machine  had  been  so  clearly 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Wood  that  he  had  very  little  to  add.  It  was 
invented  not  long  ago,  but  had  already  superseded  all  other  machinery 
in  the  State  paper  manufactory  in  St.  Peterburg,  as  it  had  so  many 
advantages  over  ordinary  machines  used  for  colour  printing.  In  the 
ordinary  way,  separate  blocks  had  to  be  used  for  each  colour,  and,  after 
one  colour  had  been  printed,  it  had  to  dry  before  the  second  could  be 
printed,  and  so  on,  and  that  made  it  very  difficult,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
impossible  to  get  perfeot  register  on  account  of  the  different  hygro¬ 
scopic  conditions  of  the  air,  differences  in  temperature,  &c.,  especially 
when  very  fine  engraving,  such  as  had  been  shown  on  the  screen,  was  in 
'question.  In  this  case  there  was  a  rotary  machine  with  a  large  cylinder, 
on  which  there  was  a  separate  cliche  for  each  colour,  with  separate  ink 
ducts,  so  arranged  that,  by  one  revolution  of  the  cylinder,  each  clichS 
was  inked  with  its  appropriate  ink.  These  inks  were  transferred  to  one 
large  composition  roller,  which,  in  its  turn,  inked  the  cliche  which  printed 
She  sheet.  There  were  very  perfect  arrangements  for  putting  the  paper 
nto  the  machine  and  for  removing  it,  interleaved  with  plain  sheets  to 
rrevent  smudging.  The  peculiarity  of  the  rosette  patterns  which  had 
)ten  shown,  and  which  were  specially  applicable  to  cheques  and  bank 
lotes,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  very  finest  lines  passed  from  one 
lolour  to  the  other  without  the  slightest  break  or  fault  in  the  register , 
und,  of  course,  an  enormous  variety  of  designs  could  be  produced  by 
1 'Pplying  different  coloured  inks.  On  the  wall  were  shown  impressions 
1  'reduced  from  a  three-colour  photographic  block.  For  bank  notes  some- 
imes  four  or  five  colours  were  used,  but  for  photographic  colour  printing 
here  were  sufficient  blue,  yellow,  and  red.  The  advantages  of  this 


method  were  very  great.  If  one  examined  carefully  some  of  the 
finest  colour  prints  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  from  separate  blocks, 
one  would  find  a  sort  of  moirt  appearance,  whijh  was  entirely  absent 
when  this  new  machine  was  used.  The  photographs  which  had  been 
shown  were  taken  on  the  spot  under  some  difficulty,  and  he  might  say 
that  some  fifty  of  these  machines  had  been  at  work  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

Mr.  I".  E.  Ives  said  Ciptain  Abney  had  presented  the  subject  in  so 
admirable  a  manner  that  he  should  not  be  justified  in  taking  up  time 
bv  attempting  to  elucidate  it  furthe*.  He  would  only  apologise  for  the 
absence  of  any  illustration  of  his  own  work  by  saying  that  it  was  purely 
accidental.  Specimens  had  been  selected  and  addressed  to  Ciptain 
Abney,  and  where  they  had  gone  to  he  could  not  tell.  As  the  Chairman 
had  said,  it  was  of  the  less  importance,  as  they  had  been  seen  before. 

The  Chairman  said,  if  no  one  else  had  any  remarks  to  offer,  he  must 
propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney  for  his  paper.  Tnere 
could  ba  no  greater  treat  to  any  one  interested  in  these  Bubject3  than  to 
see  Captain  Abney  manipulating  the  spectrum,  because  he  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  gift  of  demonstrating,  in  a  practical  and  lucid  manner,  scientific 
problems  of  great  complexity  and  difficulty.  That  was  the  great  al- 
vantage  of  hearing  a  lecture  in  that  room. '  People  might  read  Capt nn 
Abney  a  papers  in  the  l'hilutophical  T ramacliont,  or  his  more  popular 
handbooks,  but  they  could  not  adequately  appreciate  the  phenomena 
described  unless  they  saw  the  actual  experiments  which  Captain  Abney 
was  so  competent  to  place  before  them. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  unanimou-lv, 

Captain  Abney,  in  reply,  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  when  this  paper 
found  its  way  abroad  it]  would  be  severely  criticised  in  certain  quartern, 
but  he  did  not  mind  that,  as  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  principles 
which  he  had  enunciated  were  correct. 


THE  OBSTRUCTION  OF  BURNERS  USED  FOR  ACETYLENE 

GAS. 

[Translated  from  Ombrts  ct  Lu  nii. •<•*.] 

It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  jets  or  burners  used  for 
acetylene  very  readily  choke  up  in  use,  and  we  have  had  the  same  thing 
occur  in  our  own  experience.  The  best  burners— all  the  burners  on  the 
market  are  sold  as  such— give  at  first  a  beautifully  white  and  brilliant 
flame,  but  this  flame  of  brilliant  purity  gradually  gives  place  to  a  smoky 
one,  tinged  with  yellow,  which  becomes  still  worse  in  this  respect  with 
lapse  of  time.  All  users  of  acetylene  are  aware  of  this,  and,  no  doubt, 
find  it  as  necessary  as  we  ourselves  do  to  renew  their  burners. 

We  have  recently  made  some  practical  experiments  with  different  types 
of  apparatus  (kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  Mazo).  These 
included  instruments  in  which  (1)  the  carbide  was  lowered  into  the  water. 
(2)  water  fell  on  the  carbide,  (3)  carbide  was  allowed  to  drop  into  waW ; 
this  latter  arrangement  is  the  one  preferred  by  Messrs.  Mazo.  The 
choking  up  of  the  burners  is  certain  to  result  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  formation  of  carbon  at  the  exit,  where  the  gas  mak^s 
its  escape  so  much  more  rapidly  that  it  drags  with  it  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  vapour.  It  has  been  our  experience  that,  of  the  different  burners 
we  have  tried,  the  slit  burners  obstruct  most  rapidly,  whilst  those  with 
orifices,  like  the  “  Manchester  butterfly, "  answer  very  well.  When  they 
choke  up,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  dip  them  in  alcohol  and  to  brush 
them  with  a  small  brush,  or  to  pass  a  very  fine  pin  through  the  aperture, 
they  are  then  in  as  good  condition  as  ever. 

Our  experiments  were,  of  course,  made  purely  with  a  view  to  the  use 
of  the  light  for  projection  purposes,  in  which  case  it  is  possible  to  have 
two  burners,  and  to  substitute  the  second  for  the  first.  A  short  interval 
when  the  exhibition  takes  place  will  allow  of  the  change  being  made. 
We  have  just  pointed  out  that  the  rapidity  of  formation  of  carbon  in  the 
burner  appeared  to  increase  with  the  quantity  of  water  vapour  in  the 
burning  gas.  This  observation  led  us  to  have  a  small  chamber  made  in 
which  the  gas  could  be  dried  before  combustion.  The  following  arrange¬ 
ment  was  devised  :  The  use  of  copper  being  inadvisable  (in  consequence 
of  the  explosive  properties  of  copper  acetylide),  we  obtained  an  iron  tube, 
of  sufficiently  large  diameter,  to  the  base  of  which  we  soldered  an  iron 
disc,  whilst  the  upper  end  was  provided  with  a  stopper  also  of  iron, 
screwing  into  the  tube  so  as  to  form  au  hermetical  seal.  The  gas  was 
led  into  this  tube  at  the  base,  and  drawn  off  at  the  top  in  each  case  by  a 
small  iron  side  tube. 

We  attached  this  simple  appliance— which  any  one  can  easily  con¬ 
struct  for  himself— to  the  apparatus,  so  that  the  gas  had  to  traverse  it  in 
its  passage  from  the  generator  to  the  burner,  and  have  found  it  very 
satisfactory  in  practice.  We  first  of  all  stuffed  it  with  a  very  dry  sponge, 
afterwards  we  tried  fragments  of  carbide,  and  lastly,  small  fragments  of 
pumice  stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  last  •  mentioned 
material  gives  the  best  results,  but  possesses  the  disadvantage  of  rapidly 
destroying  the  drying  tube. 

[This  difficulty  could  be  surmounted  by  lining  the  interior  of  the  drying 
tube  with  sheet  lead  ;  or,  if  calcium  chloride  were  used,  the  desiccating 
properties  of  which  are  nearly  as  great  as  pumice  and  sulphuric  acid,  no 
corrosion  would  be  experienced.-  Translator.] 

The  employment  of  fragments  of  carbide  is  very  satisfactory  in  practice, 
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but  it  is  necessary  to  insert  a  ficsh  charge  of  carbide  for  each  exhibition. 
The  use  of  a  drying  chamber  such  as  we  have  described  is  certainly  a  great 
improvement  to  the  working  of  an  acetylene  generator.  M.  HfcGE. 


THE  PHOTO-ROTOSCOPE. 

W.  C.  Hughes,  82,  Mortimer-road,  Kingaland,  N. 

The  photo- rotosoope  is  an  instrument  designed  for  enabling  a  number  of 
persons  simultaneously  to  view  animated  photographs  in  open  daylight. 
The  peep  show  is  so  arranged  in  configuration  and  shape  that  all  can 
obtain  a  good  view  of  the  interior  and  proscenium,  the  angular  view 


boxes  being  admirably  arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  whole  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  portable,  each  part  bolted  together,  and  can  be  fitted  up  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  films  are  easily  fixed  or  removed,  as  the  machine  turns  on 
its  base  apart  from  the  lantern,  and  both  can  be  detached  from  the  looker 
if  large  pictures  be  desired  by  limelight  in  public  buildings. 

- — ♦ - 

TRICKS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[T7i«  Professional  Photographer,] 

Striking  photographs  are  only  made  from  striking  subjects.  A 
woman  may  be  as  beautiful  as  a  dream,  and  yet  it  might  be  im- 

Eosiible  to  get  a  photograph  that  would  do  her  justice.  Why? 

(•cause  the  colours  in  her  skin  and  hair  will  not  yield  up  their  full 
value  to  the  camera.  Take,  for  instance,  a  beautiful  blonde  girl  with  the 
most  delicate  colour,  the  fluffiest  of  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes  that  have 
fire  and  fascination  ;  and  yet,  possibly,  she  has  never  had  a  photograph 
that  did  her  justice,  beoause  she  is  too  colourless  for  the  camera,  and  the 
blue  in  her  skin  will  not  photograph.  But  if  you  put  that  young  woman 
under  the  skylight  and  throw  enough  colour  into  her  Bkin  by  means  of 
tinted  screens,  you  may  get  a  picture  that  will  at  least  not  defame  her 
beauty.  But  you  cannot  catch  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  for 
strength,  such  as  the  gleam  of  her  teeth,  or  the  expression  of  her  ayes, 
which  are  largely  the  things  that  impress  you  as  her  beauty.  If  we 
tried  to  photograph  her  teeth  between  her  parted  lips,  it  would  result  in 
distortion,  and  we  cannot  reproduce  complexion  and  mobility. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  doubtless  romember  cases  to  the  contrary, 
in  which  you  have  first  seen  the  picture  of  a  girl  and  afterwards  the  girl 
herielf.  The  picture  was  that  of  a  woman  fair  and  curved  of  line,  and 
perhaps  chic.  Her  pose  was  full  of  life  and  she  looked  both  interested 
and  interesting.  The  girl  herself,  when  you  met  her,  had  a  thick  dark 
skin,  bad  teeth,  an  ungraceful  carriage,  and  was  unattractive  generally. 
You  said,  "  What  flatterers  those  photographers  are  !  ”  Not  so.  The  girl 
had  lots  of  olive  in  her  skin,  good  stuff  for  the  camera  to  work  on.  Her 
features,  while  [not  regular,  make  pleasing  shadows  on  her  face  when 
under  the  complex  lighting  of  the  skylight.  She  had  the  knack  or 
temperament,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  of  unconsciously  posing  well.  A 
few  little  touches  to  an  ordinary  dross  effect  made  it  look  stunning,  for 
it  is  not  always  the  finest  and  most  elaborate  clothes  that  photograph 
best.  Hho  could  smile  without  looking  as  if  some  one  was  forcing  her  to 
at  the  point  of  a  revolver.  And  thus,  you  see,  the  girl’s  natural  colour 
and  her  features  —  neither  good  —  and  her  excellent  posing  and  artistic 
clothing,  made  the  photograph  a  success  after  the  photographer  had 
lighted  it.  These  things  the  beautiful  girl  lacked,  although,  according  to 
the  nature  of  thingB,  she  should  have  made  a  much  better  picture  than 
the  other  girl. 


And  that  reminds  me  of  a  case  by  which  this  statement  may  be,  in  a 
measure,  proved.  I  have  before  me  a  dozen  photographs  of  a  young 
woman  in  various  poses.  Nearly  all  are  dashing  and  snappy,  and  some 
of  them  are  beautiful.  Now,  these  do  not  look  as  if  they  were  all  made 
with  the  same  subject  in  the  chair,  but  they  were.  And  the  girl  is  not 
beautiful  by  any  means,  many  persons  would  not  think  her  even  pretty. 
She  is  dark  and  rather  sallow,  with  lots  of  olive  tones  in  her  Bkin.  Bat 
she  is  naturally  a  poser,  and  exceedingly  artistio.  The  draperies  used 
were  very  ordinary — somo  tulle  and  black  lace  and  a  few  ribbons  and 
veils  and  artificial  flowers. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  her  in  a  big  picture  hat.  There  is  always  muoh 
difficulty  in  photographing  a  girl  in  one  of  those  big  hats,  beoause  the 
hat  nearly  always  throws  an  arbitrary  shadow  on  the  face  that  cannot  be 
illuminated  by  ordinary  methods  of  reflection.  Such  was  the  case  in 
this  instance.  There  was  no  ordinary  way  in  which  I  could  get  the  face 
to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  hat.  Then  I  thought  of  extraordinary  methods, 
and  finally  posed  her  reclining,  face  down.  In  this  way  the  light  came 
straight  down,  and  the  shadow  of  her  face  on  the  hat  brim  left  a  clear, 
sharp  profile,  and  no  confusing  and  unnatural  shadows  on  the  face. 

A  clever  conoeit  of  hers  was  to  be  photographed  as  “  the  Tiger’s 
Bride.”  She  was  fixed  up  with  a  bit  of  tulle  for  a  veil  and  some 
artificial  orange  flowers.  The  main  accessory  was  a  big  tiger’s  skin  with 
a  stuffed  head.  She  threw  her  arm  around  the  tiger’s  nock  and  the  tulle 
concealed  the  absence  of  the  beast’s  body. 

Unusual  photographic  effects  are  always  produced  by  unusual 
methods.  Take  the  effect  of  wind-blown  hair  and  garments  as  an 
instanoe.  This  effect  used  to  be  produced  by  an  electric  fan  and 
instantaneous  exposure  of  the  plate.  Sometimes  the  hair  was  pinned,  as 
if  blown  out  by  the  wind,  to  an  almost  invisible  wire  screen,  and  the 
garments  were  pulled  out  by  fine  wires.  Now  they  are  produced  by  a 
mechanical  contrivance  and  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  to  a  flash¬ 
light.  F.  W.  Guerin,  of  St.  Louis,  has  made  some  remarkable  plates  of 
this  kind.  One  of  these,  called  the  “  Dizzy  Whirl,”  reproduced  in  the 
last  Convention  Number  of  The  Profegsional  Photographer,  is  an 
instance.  It  is  remarkably  lifelike,  and  reproduces  exactly  the  effect  of 
a  young  woman  whirling  rapidly  on  one  toe,  her  hair  and  garments 
whirling  with  her.  The  new  method  of  producing  photographs  of  that 
kind  is  ae  follows  :  The  background  is  turned  around  on  its  side,  the 
floorground  fixed  on  a  frame  ooming  toward  the  camera  at  a  right  angle 
from  the  background.  Two  holes  are  pierced  in  the  background, 
through  which  two  iron  pipes  protrude.  The  iron  pipes  are  held  by  a 
framework  behind  the  background.  Across  the  iron  pipes  a  board  is 
laid.  The  girl  who  is  to  pose  as  the  whirler  lies  on  the  board  with  her 
toe  just  touching  the  floorground.  Her  draperies  and  hair  hang  down 
below  the  board,  and  are  so  disposed  as  to  give  the  whirling  effect.  The 
flashlight  is  made  from  above,  and  the  photograph  is  thus  taken 
instantaneously,  and  a  strained  effect  avoided. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  photograph  of  a  man  falling  off  a  step  ladder? 
This  is  the  way  it  is  done.  The  background  is  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the 
floorground  is  upright.  On  the  background,  on  whioh  a  picture  hang¬ 
ing  on  a  wall  has  been  painted  or  laid,  a  step  ladder  is  just  touohing 
the  upright  floorground.  To  one  side  of  the  ladder  the  man  lies 
sprawled  on  his  back  on  the  flat  background,  with  legs  and  arms  out  as 
if  falling.  The  camera  is  on  a  high  ladder,  pointing  directly  down  at 
the  man  lying  on  his  back.  The  exposure  is  made  by  flashlight.  In 
that  manner  pictures  of  flight  of  all  sorts  may  be  made. 

The  latest  thing  in  the  East  i3  photographing  women  at  hqme  amid  ' 
their  own  surroundings.  Many  beautiful  and  natural  pictures  have ; 
been  taken  in  that  way,  and  painters’  effects  may  be  produced  if  the 
photographer  is  sufficiently  an  artist.  Piotures  of  that  sort  are  made 
by  flashlight,  and  if  the  man  is  not  an  expert  the  pictures  are  likely  tc 
be  hard  and  unnatural.  The  flashlight  in  such  instances  is  necessary 
beoause  few  homes  have  sufficient  illumination  for  photographing,  as  i: 
the  case  in  a  studio  with  a  skylight. 

To  get  the  effect  of  photographing  a  painting  on  canvas,  the  subject  is 
first  taken,  and  then  a  piece  of  burlap  is  set  up  and  the  same  plate  ex¬ 
posed  to  get  the  texture  of  the  cloth.  It  looks  exactly  as  if  the  subject, 
had  been  first  painted  and  then  photographed.  The  photograph  on  wood 
is  produced  similarly.  A  piece  of  beautifully  grained  bird’s-eyie  maple  itj 
impressed  on  the  plate  by  an  exposure  of  two  seconds,  after  the  subject 
has  been  photographed.  The  print  from  the  negative  is  then  toned  oh 
in  wood  colours  and  mounted  on  the  panel  originally  photographed. 

George  \Y.  Curtiss. 

- - - - -•» - 

THE  PROPERTIES  OF  LIGHT. 

[ Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic.  Society. 

I  cannot  tell  you  anything  new  about  light,  but  when  asked  to  give  yo1 
a  paper  on  some  photographic  subject,  I  thought  that  a  little  chat  abou 
some  of  the  properties  of  light  would  not  be  out  of  place,  especially  as  n 
paper  on  the  subject  has  been  given  to  the  Society  for  some  years, 
intend  dealing  only  with  the  elementary  facts  as  applied  to  photograph! 
and  I  address  my  remarks  more  to  the  younger  members  of  the  Societ 
than  to  the  older  hands,  who  know  as  much  of  the  matter,  perhaps,  as 
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can  tell  them  A  few  experiments  will  show  you  that  light  by  itself  is 
invisible,  and  it  is  due  to  the  property  of  lisht  vi*  y 

are  enabled  to  see  the  visible  manifestations  8  You  will  notS^thlf4*  WG 
smoke  reflects  light  The  beam  of  sunlight  earing  a iS-darke™ 

in°the8airr  1  *  refleCti°Q  fr°m  the  dust  Particles  floating 

I  will  show  you  a  few  diagrams  on  this  screen  which  will  illustrate  this 
No  surface  is  a  perfect  reflector,  hence  a  certain  amount  of  light  is  lost  o^ 
dissipated  each  time  it  is  reflected.  Light  moves  in  straight  1  neV  as  °s 
well  seen  when  the  sun  is  setting  in  a  cloudy  sky.  The  beam  of  Sht 
from  he  lantern  can  be  seen  by  means  of  smoke  to  pass  in  straight  lines 
from  the  lime  cylinder.  When  light  passes  from  the  medium  to  ano  her 
o  greater  or  lesser  density,  it  is  bent  or  refracted.  I  will  pass  the  beam 
of  light  mto  the  tank  of  water,  and  you  will  notice  how  it  is  bcntTr 
refracted.  The  effects  of  the  mirage  are  accounted  for  in  this  wav  If 
we  refract  light  through  a  prism,  we  separate  the  constituent  parts  and 
produce  colour  I  will  pass  a  thin  beam  through  these  two  prisms,  one 
of  flint  glass,  the  other  a  hollow  prism  filled  with  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  you  will  see  the  different  effect,  because  the  amount  of  refraction 
depends  on  the  density  of  the  refractory  medium.  By  placing  coloured 
glasses  in  the  path  of  the  beam,  we  can  get  some  knowledge  of  the  effect 
of  coloured  glass  on  light  You  see,  it  acts  as  a  filter,  allowing  light  of 
one  colour  only  to  pass  through.  It  does  not  turn  all  the  rays  red  blue 
or  green,  as  the  case  may  be.  J  ’  ’ 

How  is  the  colour  produced  ?  Light  has  velocity,  and  consists  of  wave 
motion.  Each  colour  is  produced  by  a  wave  motion  of  certain  length  and 
period  of  vibration.  Looking  at  the  spectrum,  and  tracing  the  beam,  we 
notice  that  the  red  is  bent  least  and  violet  most.  The  length  of  these 
waves  has  been  measured,  and  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  38  000 
red  waves  and  60,000  violet  waves  to  an  inch,  but  they  all  move  forwards 
at  the  same  rate,  so  that  the  violet  waves  must  move  at  nearly  twice  the 
rate  of  the  red  ones.  The  colour  of  natural  objects  is  only  residual,  the 
objects  absorbing  some  of  the  rays  and  reflecting  others  I  can  thow 
you  the  effect  of  monochromatic  light  by  this  simple  experiment  You 
will  notice  the  colours  of  this  band  of  material  in  yellow  light  •  and  when 
I  light  a  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon,  which  gives  out  all  the  spectrum 
colours,  you  see  how  the  appearance  is  altered. 

Lenses  are  simply  prisms  put  base  to  base  or  apex  to  apex  A  few 
diagrams  will  make  this  clearer.  Now,  a  little  thought  on  your  part  will 
show  you  that  a  simple  lens  bringing  the  rays  to  a  focus  will  not  focus 
the  various  wave-lengths  or  colour  at  the  same  part.  Hence  a  simple 
lens  is  not  achromatic.  I  can  illustrate  this  on  the  screen.  By  using 
two  kinds  of  glass  in  two  lenses,  we  can  correct  this  to  some  extent,  and 
by  combining  three  lenses  we  can  procure  an  achromatic  combination. 
The  spectrum  has  been  divided  into  three  parts,  one  end  being  heating, 
the  other  chemical.  This  division,  however,  is  not  strictly  accurate.  All 
parts  possess  heatwaves,  and  all  parts  possess  chemical  or  actinio  waves  • 
they  differ  only  in  degree.  This  diagram  with  the  curves  will  explain  this! 

We  are  not  correct  in  speaking  of  colour,  for  colour  does  not  exist.  We 
should  speak  of  colour  sensation,  for,  if  we  look,  say,  at  a  red  disc  for 
some  time,  and  then  turn  the  eye  away  to  a  white  surface,  a  green  image 
will  be  seeD.  The  lecturer  then  explained  how  this  effect  is  produced, 
md  concluded  by  explaining,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams  thrown  on  the 
icreen,  how  the  waves  were  received  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  trrns- 
erred  into  objective  vision  by  the  optical  centre  of  the  brain. 

T.  W.  Dkinkwater,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
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L INTERN  LIGHTS. 

I.  Molteni,  the  well-known  writer  on  lantern  matters,  has  been  testing 
he  illuminating  power  of  various  lights  for  projection,  with  the  following 
esults 


Oil  lamp,  triple  wick  . 

...  1 

Incandescent  gas-light  No.  2, 

without  reflector 

...  1 

Acetylene,  1  burner,  without  reflector  . 

...  1-06 

„  2  burners,  ,, 

n  . 

...  1-70 

»)  ^  ,,  ,, 

tt  . 

...  3  20 

»>  ^  ,,  ,, 

tt  . 

...  4-10 

”,  ^  ”  >* 
Oxycalcium  light . 

....  4-50 

...  5-RO 

Oxyhydrogen  ...  . . 

. . 

...  16  60 

Etho-oxygen . 

. 

...  18-50 

Electric  incandescent,  32  cp. 

...  0-68 

m  ,,  50  cp., 

vertical  . 

...  0-93 

»»  ,,  50  cp., 

ft  focus  lamp,  100  cp. 

horizontal . 

...  0-93 

...  3-82 

tt  arc  lamp,  7  amperes 

. 

...  39-03 

»*  it  tt  10  ,, 

...  75  61 

*  •*  *i  i*  12  ,, 

...  86-50 

i  ••  >»  a  15  ,, 

...  11761 

>•  i*  »>  20  ,, 

...  160-80 

ordinary  optical  lantern  was  used,  and  a  square  of  7  cm.  was  pro- 
tea  to  1  metre  square,  the  screen  being  replaced  by  a  Bunsen  photo- 
ter  illuminated  by  a  lamp  carefully  adjusted  to  a  Carcel  lamp,  burning 
gallons  of  oil  per  hour. 


ATWATER'S  HAND  CAMERA. 

Sch  wm'^Sirght  10  Produ“  a  Cftmer*  of  simple  construction, 
changed  in  daylight.  *  °*  ^  °'  film9’  which  may  *  ^ 

1  rfPre0ent.«  a  perspective  view  of  the  exterior  of  a  camera  box. 
fig.  -  is  a  longitudinal  central  vertical  section  of  the  fame,  and  fig  3  j«  1 
perspective  view  of  the  movable  sheet  metal  casting 

the  cove?  /.aWinS  a  i8mhe  ,Hght:tight  ”*d  camera  box,  provided  with 
rectangular  Koh? r  ch?a8‘0«  cuff,  a-,  the  whole  con-tituting  a 

un  into  if  hght-tight  box  n  is  a  plate  of  sheet  metal  cut  and  stamped 
up  into  the  form  shown  at  fig.  3.  that  iB  to  Bay.  having  a  bottom  pifce  and 
wo  upright  sides,  n1  B  .  At  n'J  a*  the  ends  of  the  uprights  are  folded  or 

theTaid1  f°Im  shoulder8’  and  Projections.  »s  a\  ar<-  formed  in 

should*™  P  ghtH  adjacent*°  8aid  shoulders.  B*.  The  space  between  the 
shoulders,  B  and  projections.  n\  constitutes  a  groove  into  which  is 

pfirt*8  end’°r  backi°g  PIate-  (Pee  fiK-  2).  This  back-ng 

♦l  Pring;  '‘I  At  a  8uitable  d‘Bt*nec  in  front,  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  required  number  of  plate-holders,  other  projection-. 

the  nTa5fimid  m  he  Upnghj8;  t0  constitute  a  shoulder,  against  winch 
0n !S? £nt  der"#?£e  Puen8e-d  by  8aid  §Pm9*  and  forming  the  focal  plane. 
0°D1  flb  of  the  8bel  10  a  ^ck  or  racks,  ,r.  and  in  the  vertical  aide, 
mono  *1  ar£  u*  '■  \OiizoatMj.  A  pinion  or  pinions. 

\  °n  a  8buftl  ■  enPaBe0  tbeee  racks,  the  ends  of  the  efiat 
naving  bearings  in  the  camera  box,  and  one  end  being  fitted  with  a  key 


or  index  fiDger,  Bu,  and  the  camera  box  adjacent  thereto  being  pro 
I  vided  with  an  index  arc,  bi;,  which  may  be  marked  with  an  index  of 
I  focal  distance. 

The  changing  cuff,  a5,  is  made  of  flexible  material  in  the  ferm  of 
a  tube,  or  sleeve,  open  at  both  endp.  the  inner  end  fc(  icg  attached  to  t)  o 
camera  box  under  the  hinged  lid,  a1,  and  the  outer  end  being  preferably 
provided  with  an  elastic  band  or  cord  to  bold  it  tight  about  the  wri/t 
of  the  operator. 

The  operation  is  as  follows  •  The  shall,  with  ita  wcodeD  hacking  plate 
and  spring,  is  placed  loosely  in  the  camera  box  ao  that  it  shall  be  fl 
move  backwards  and  forwards.  The  shaft,  with  its  gear  and  tnroii 
or  linger,  is  then  inserted  ami  the  camera  i-  |  \v  , 

magazine  is  filled  with  plate  holders,  ami  the  movable  shell  it  in  i fir 
position  shown  at  fig.  2.  the  foremost  plate  of  the  series  is  in  the  plane 
of  infinite  focus  of  the  lens.  To  adjust  tbe  foremost  plate  to  a  different 
focus,  the  index  finger  is  turned,  rotating  the  oog  pinion  which  moew 
the  shell  back  from  the  lens,  and  carries  the  plate  to  the  required 
position,  indicated  by  the  index  are.  To  change  tbe  plate*  aft 
posure  in  the  camera,  tbe  lid  of  the  camera  is  raised  and  tbe  coff 
drawn  out,  after  which  tbe  lid  is  closed  down  upon  tbe  cuff  temporarily 
to  guard  against  the  admission  of  fight  through  the  cuff  to  the  sensitive 
plates.  While  the  lid  is  thus  closed  down,  the  hand  may  safelv  be 
inserted  within  the  cuff,  after  which  the  lid  may  be  raised,  and'  tbe 
operator,  feeliDg  with  his  fingers  the  tops  of  the  plate?  or  film-,  change* 
the  front  or  exposed  plate  by  lifting  it  up  and  plac  e.  ;  { 

the  body  of  plates.  After  this  ie  done,  the  band  may  be  withdrawn  from 
the  camera,  the  lid  closed  down  npon  the  cuff  again,  and  tbe  band  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  cuff.  Then  the  cuff  may  be  rolled  up.  the  fid  raised 
again,  and  the  cuff  placed  inside  of  the  box,  and  the  lid  closed  down 
and  fastened. 
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LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES  ON  SPHERICAL  SUPPORTS. 


Herr  F  Muller  is  the  author  of  this  device.  He  says :  The  ordinary 

!=g&a^ 

pfetures  irCphotograPphs  placed  on  glass,  which  are  clearly  illuminated  by 

B  ^lerious8  difficulty  in  the  pictures  produced  by  means  of  convex  lenses 
consists  in  the  so  called  spherical  aberration  or  departure  from  the 
BDherical  form  cl  the  refracting  surfaces.  In  consequence  of  this  aberra- 
K '  the  raj  "proceeding  from  one  point  of  the  object  are  not  combined 
precisely  at  one  point,  but  over  a  spherical  focal  surface,  whereby  the 
mature  projected  on  a  smooth  surface  or  an  opaque  disc  is  not  clear,  more 
paAicularly  near  the  edges  of  the  field  of  projection,  and  shorn  strongly 

^  By  Ure’use  o?  an  a'planaUc^bjectivc  arrangement  in  which  the  spherical 
deviation  ^  considerably  diminished,  the  drawback  may  be  somewhat 


lamps,  in  order  to  make  the  red  beams  the  stronger.  The  oable  supplying 
the  lamps  passes  to  the  deck  or  the  bridge,  where  a  koyboard  enables  the 
operator  to  spell  out  the  code  signals  vory  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  typewriter  is  manipulated.  The  keyboard  is  arranged  on  a  standard 
and  enclosed  like  a  binnacle,  and  while  operating  it  the  operator  stands. 
By  an  automatic  arrangement,  each  key,  when  depressed,  lights  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  four  red  and  the  four  white  lights,  making  a  letter  or  a 
number,  according  to  the  code  of  signals.  Another  feature  of  the  key¬ 
board  is  that,  when  one  letter  is  down,  all  the  other  keys  are  locked,  so 
that  another  cannot  be  accidentally  pushed  down  and  confuse  the  signals. 
This  will  be  recognised  as  a  very  valuable  feature  of  the  machine.  Any 
key  pressed  down  can  be  turned  one-quarter  way  around  like  a  screw, 
which  motiou  locks  it  in  place  and  leaves  the  signal  burning,  in  case  it  is 
desired  to  use  it  as  a  standing  signal  for  an  order  in  the  secret  Naval 
Code. 


The  Lantern  lectures  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  are  being 
delivered  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard  working  the  lantern. 
Last  week  the  subjects  were  :  Monday,  April  25— A  collection  by  various 
well-known  workers.  Tuesday,  April  26-“  English  Birds  and  Birds 
Nests,”  by  R.  B.  Lodge.  Wednesday,  April  27— A  collection  by  well- 
known  workers.  Thursday,  April  28 — “  English  Cathedrals  and  ood- 
land  Studies,”  by  F.  H.  Evans.  Friday  April  29-“  Norway,  by  A 
Bridgman  and  F.  A.  Bridge.  Saturday,  April  30 -“North  and  South 
Devon,  The  Lake  Distriot,  North  Wales  and  the  Highlands,  by  John 
A.  Hodges.  The  leotures  are  to  be  continued  eaoh  evening  while  the 
Exhibition  is  open. 


It  has  been  discovered  that  the  soot  from  an  acetylene  flame  which  is 
burnt  so  as  to  be  smoky  is  a  very  valuable  product,  while  the  yield  is 
unusually  large,  from  three  to  four  times  the  weight,  for  example,  that 
can  be  got  from  an  equal  quantity  of  schist  oil.  The  acetylene  soot  is 
very  light,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  perfeot  black  colour,  there  being  no 
tinge  of  brown  in  it,  and  for  its  freedom  from  the  tarry  matters  found  in 
ordinary  soot  or  lamp-black.  It  has  great  body,  and  makes  a  splendid 
pigment  and  also  extremely  fine  printing  ink.  It  may  be  used  alone,  or 
to  enrich  cheaper  gases  which  are  to  be  used  for  lamp-black  making, 
such  as  the  gas  of  schist  oil  (the  petroleum  obtained  by  distilling  shale). 


diminisled,  but  not  entirely  removed ;  but,  by  the  use  of  transparent 
representations  placed  on  spherical  glass  discs,  pictures  of  equal  sharp¬ 
ness  nil  over  may  be  obtained,  of  course  apart  from  the  chromatic 
deviation,  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  achromatic  double 

16  The  semi-diameter  of  curve  of  the  spherical  glass  discs  is  directed 
towards  the  focal  distance  of  the  series  of  lemes  employed,  and  according 
to  the  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  picture  projected. 

Fie  1  shows  a  diagram  of  the  principle  of  a  projecting  apparatus  when 
used  with  pictures  painted  on  a  straight  glass  disc,  a  being  the  source  of 
light  b  the  transparent  picture,  c  the  lens,  d  the  white  screen  or  opaque 
disc  on  which  the  picture  which  is  not  sharp  enough  at  the  edges  is 
nroieoted  whilst  e  indicates  the  surface  on  which  a  sharp  picture  would 
appear  Thus,  according  to  fig.  1,  if  a  spherical  opaque  disc  were 
employed  as  the  projection  surface,  an  evenly  sharp  picture  would  be 
obtained.  In  practice,  however,  this  form  of  construction  is  not  apph- 
cable,  because  the  manufacture  of  exactly  spherical  glass  discs  of  more 
than  fifty  centimetres  is  too  difficult.  Fig.  2  shows  the  object  of  the 
nvrntion  also  ^grammatically ;  U  in  tbis  case  indicates  the  trans¬ 
parent  picture  of  a  spherical  disc,  and  d  the  surface  on  which  an  equally 
sharp  enlarged  picture  must  appear.  It  wil  thus  be  seen  that  the  proper 
effect  is  obtained  by  the  use  ot  tbis  spherical  disc,  ft1. 


Tue  Bioorapii. — The  American  biograph  pictures,  which  have  proved 
such  a  great  attraction  at  the  Palace  Theatre  of  Varieties,  Shaftesbury- 
avenue,  London,  were  last  week  supplemented  by  a  number  of  bpanlsh- 
Ameriean  war  scenes.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  sympathy  with 
either  side  in  the  pictures,  and  the  crowded  audience  showed  little  inclin¬ 
ation  to  make  a  demonstration.  The  first  scene  shown  was  of  the 
Spanish  battleship  Vizcaya ,  which  called  forth  a  few  cheers  for  Spa  n 
and  some  hissing.  A  good  picture  of  a  gathering  of  reconcentrados  at 
the  Los  Fosus  Relief  Station,  Havana,  was  received  in  silence.  I  he  next 
photograph  depicted  the  wrecked  United  States  warship  Maine  just  after 
the  explosion.  The  audience  seemed  too  appalled  at  the  sight  of  the 
torn  and  twisted  fragments  of  what  a  few  hours  before  had  been  a 
magnificent  ship,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  many  of  the  gallant  sailors,  to 
be  able  to  utter  a  word,  and  the  scene  passed  away  in  painful  silence. 
The  other  pictures  were  a  regiment  of  Spanish  volunteers  marching  to 
General  Blanco’s  Palace,  Havana,  Morro  Castle,  Havana,  with  the 
steamship  Olivette  sailing  out  of  the  harbour  ;  Consul-General  Lee  s 
departure,  and  a  portrait  of  President  McKinley  receiving  a  dispatch  at 
his  home  in  Ohio,  the  latter  being  received  with  loud  cheering.  Fresh 
photographs  will  be  taken  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  and  will  be  exhibited 
as  soon  as  they  arrive. 


It  is  announced  from  Lemberg  that  Herr  Jan  Szczepanik,  the  invento; 
of  the  telectroscope,  and  his  financial  partner,  Herr  Ludwig  Rlemberg 
have  arrived  at  Vienna  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  invention  of  * 
Lemberg  electrician  named  Rychnowski.  This  electrician,  says  the  Daily 
News  claims  to  have  discovered  the  eleotnc  fluid,  which  he  calls  electroid. 
It  appears  that  the  discovery  has  already  caused  a  great  sensation  among 
German  and  French  oculists,  but  has  not,  so  far,  been  scientificalj 
examined.  It  seems  that  electroid  is  obtained  by  electrolysis,  but  is  no 
identical  with  electricity.  Its  effects  are  declared  to  be  startling,  i 
produces  light  and  causes  Geissler  tubes  to  show  fluorescent  rays.  .  1 
works  photo-chemically,  will  rotate  objects  in  mid  air,  and  produce  whir 
pools  in  water.  When  water  is  illuminated  by  it  from  below, it .rises an< 
overflows.  Electroid,  so  it  is  claimed,  kills  bacteria  of  disease.  By  it 
means  metal  and  glass  oan  be  charged  with  electricity,  and  the  magneti 
needle  changes  its  direction  under  its  influence. 


Incandefcent  Lamp  Signalling. -The  United  States  Navy  Department 
is  fitting  up  a  number  of  warships  with  a  system  of  incandescent  lamp 
signalling  provided  by  the  Tele-photos  Company,  of  Buffalo,  says  the 
Electrician.  A  series  of  four  double  lanterns,  lighted  by  powerful  groups 
of  incandescent  lamps,  are  hung  vertically  on  strong  wire  cables,  the 
upper  end  of  which  can  be  run  up  to  a  maBt  or  yard  arm,  while  the  lower 
end  is  intended  to  be  fastened  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  The  upper  half 
of  each  lantern  is  white,  and  has  within  it  a  group  of  three  lamps 
surrounded  by  powerful  lenBes.  The  lower  half  is  red  and  has  four 


At  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  there  are  forty-five  exhibits  in  tb 
section  devoted  to  photography  in  colours.  Of  these,  several  are  o 
glass.  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  shows  the  original  three-colour  lanter 
slides,  prepared  by  Clerk-Maxwell  to  illustrate  his  classical  paper  c 
colour  before  the  Royal  Institution  many  years  ago.  We  shou 
imagine  that,  if  these  slides  could  be  shown  m  conjunction  with  t 
demonstrations  of  the  Ives’s  system  of  three-colour  photography,^, 
would  greatly  interest  many  among  the  audience.  The  Lippmar 
photographs  are  also  on  glass.  I#s  worthy  of  note  that  the  bromsk 
does  not  find  a  place  in  the  Colour  Section,  nor  is  Ives  represented  l 
any  of  his  work. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

Majestic  projection  is  but  a  fair  description  of  the  views  shown 
in  the  Niagara  Hall,  York-street,  Westminster,  on  a  cylindrical 
screen  covering  a  space  of  four  hundred  feet  by  forty  feet.  That  it 
is  the  biggest  thing  ever  attempted  in  this  country  in  the  way  of 
lantern  work  is  at  once  manifest,  and,  as  it  is  a  home-grown 
product,  and  does  not  come  from  the  country  of  “  mighty  ”  things, 
it  is  all  the  more  entitled  to  our  greatest  consideration  and  attention. 

1  Large  pictures  on  a  screen  most  of  us  have  seen  at  some  time  or 
other,  hut,  to  get  the  nearest  approach  to  nature,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  cycloramic  building  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  as  the  distance 
is  arranged  so  that  the  spectators  are  placed  in  the  position  to  secure 
the  proper  visual  angle  for  natural  effect. 


The  transparencies  are  printed  from  whole-plate  negatives,  and  when 
finished  are  inches  square.  They  are  tinted  to  a  certain  extent 
by  a  chemical  toning  process,  the  foreground  being  hand-painted,  to 
give  contrast.  These  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  all  be  changed 
at  one  time  very  quickly  during  the  time  the  gas  is  cut  off,  passing 
up  and  down  through  the  stages.  Rectangular  condensers  of  about 
8  inches  are  employed  for  concentrating  the  light  on  the  photographs, 
and  the  illumination  of  the  various  sections  is  very  fairly  even. 
Certain  little  difficulties  inseparable  from  first  performances  have  to 
be  got  over,  but,  as  they  are  not  formidable  ones,  there  should  be 
nothing  to  prevent  these  representations  being  the  talk  of  the  town 
and  resort  of  the  artistic  and  technical  in  the  photographic  and 
lantern  world. 

•  # *  *  •  • 

The  exhibitions  are  given  at  present  continuously  between  ten 
and  one,  two  and  six,  and  seven  and  ten  o’clock,  but  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  they  will  be  at  stated  intervals  of  each  hour  or  half-hour, 
so  that  the  necessary  time  for  rearranging  gas  apparatus,  and 
allowing  the  lantern  to  cool,  may  be  obtained  without  the  audience 
having  to  wait.  Audiences,  as  a  rule,  have  not  much  patience,  and 
are  bad  waiters,  although  music  which  charms  may  attempt  the 
soothing. 

*  *  •  •  • 


***** 

In  an  ordinary  hall  very  few  of  the  audience  are  in  the  position 
to  realise  the  artist’s  ideal  of  the  picture  on  the  screen,  and  generally 
the  higher-priced  seats  are  placed  in  the  worst  position  for  obtaining 
,  proper  perspective  and  depth  or  right  proportions  of  the  view, 
hence  a  distorted  idea  of  the  projection  is  obtained.  In  the 
“  Electrorama,”  as  the  projection  apparatus  at  the  Niagara  Hall  is 
1  called,  the  audience  cannot  get  to  a  bad  position,  for  they  are  all  in 
the  position  of  the  principal  focus,  so  to  speak,  and,  although  able 
i  to  walk  round,  cannot  get  sojnear  the  screen  as  to  lose  the  desired 
effect.  Of  the  two  circular  platforms  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
;  the  upper  or  farthest  is  the  most  perfect  position. 

*  *  *  *  * 

,  Now  as  to  the  apparatus  and  views.  First,  the  lantern  is  placed 
|in  the  centre  of  the  circular  platform,  on  which  the  audience 
assemble,  and  is  provided  with  ten  optical  systems  and  stages  to 
contain  transparencies.  The  illuminant  at  present  employed  is  a 
j  compound  limelight  of  great  power,  ten  nozzles  being  arranged  round 
la  lime  lj-inches  diameter,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  ten 
transparencies  are  illuminated  at  once.  Each  jet  is  separately 
adjusted,  and  each  front  can  be  independently  registered,  so  that  the 
I  sections  of  a  panoramic  picture  can  be  made  to  agree.  After  once 
the  light  is  brought  to  the  point  where  even  illumination  of  the 
various  sections  is  effected  the  whole  ten  lights  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  a  byepass  arrangement  of  dissolver  or  cut-off.  Objectives 
of  about  8  inches  equivalent  focus  are  employed. 


Readers  of  these  “  Mems  ”  may  remember  I  mentioned  this 
panoramic  lantern  matter  recently  in  the  Lantern  Record,  and  then 
anticipated  the  apparatus  was  of  the  multiple  lantern  order,  with 
a  series  of  lights,  but  the  inventor  of  the  “  Electrorama  r  apparatus, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Barber,  C.E.,  M.E.,  tells  me  that  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  even  illumination  with  many  sources  of  light  makes  such 
arrangements  impracticable,  and  so  he  decided  to  have  one  central 
light,  which  he  obtained  by  the  series  of  ten  mixed  gas  nozzles 
round  the  cylindrical  lime,  obtaining  thereby  a  band  of  incandescent 
light.  The  results  are  certainly  grand  when  the  eyes  have  beoome 
accustomed  to  the  darkened  building,  and  the’ illumination  of  the 
view  is  realised.  Coming  in  from  the  daylight,  while  the  views  are 
being  shown,  is  not  so  satisfactory  for  a  good  impression  to  be  made, 
as  if  some  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  picture  is  projected  on  the 
gigantic  screen. 

*  »  •  *  * 

The  views  were  taken  on  single  whole-plates,  in  a  camera  fixed 
on  a  turntable  capable  of  being  very  accurately  stopped  at  definite 
poicts  so  that  panoramic  sections  could  be  built  up  and  make  one 
whole  scene.  The  exposure  of  each  plate  was  regulated  by  the 
intensity  of  the  light  and  composition  of  the  subject.  Certainly  the 
results  of  some  of  the  Alpine  scenery,  the  valley  and  lakes,  were 
very  fine.  Opinions  will  be  divided  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
expensive  panoramas  painted  by  a  large  staff  of  artists  and  th“ 
projected  “Electrorama”  photographs,  but,  whichever  way  it  is 
settled  in  the  minds  of  visitors  to  the  Niagara  Hall,  there  is  no 
doubt,  from  a  scientific  point  of  Tiew,  it  should  be  seen  by  all 
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interested  in  the  optical  lantern.  As  to  further  colouring  I  have 
my  own  ideas. 

J  *  *  *  *  * 

At  the  Conversazione  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Burlington  House, 
on  May  11,  several  excellent  pieces  of  apparatus  were  exhibited 
in  connexion  with  photography,  notably  the  arrangement  for 
viewing  X-ray  photographs  stereoscopically,  also  Mr.  Campbell 
Swinton’s  “  Rontgen-ray  Camera,  showing  the  position,  dimensions, 
and  form  of  the  source  of  the  X  rays  in  a  Crookes  tube.”  The 
pseudoscope,  by  Sir  David  Salomons,  for  producing  stereoscopic 
effects  by  means  of  a  single  picture,  and  a  fine  micro-photographic 
camera  and  complete  installation  of  apparatus  for  the  micro¬ 
photography  of  metals,  with  room  for  the  observer  to  sit  at  the 
microscope,  adjust  the  object,  and  then  at  once  connect  up  with  the 
camera.  This  apparatus  was  designed  by  Professor  Roberts-Austen 
for  use  at  the  Elswick  Works. 

***** 

Among  the  photographs  of  special  merit  were  the  astronomical 
photographs  of  the  eclipse,  photographs  of  electrical  discharges, 
which  were  most  beautiful  aud  fantastic  in  form,  and  the  specimens 
of  naturographs,  the  latter  being  prints  produced  by  Dr.  Selle’s 
process  of  photography  in  natural  colours.  The  transparencies  were 
very  clear,  and  quite  transparent,  while  the  paper  prints  produced  by 
the  collotype  process  were  very  beautiful  and  closely  approximated  to 
the  colours  of  nature.  I  hope  to  write  further  particulars  of  these 
later.  G.  R.  Baker. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

[ Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  1878.]  * 

When  we  possess  a  pair  of  properly  taken  stereoscopic  pictures,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  utilise  these  in  producing  that  effect  which  we  call 
“  stereoscopic  ”  is  some  optical  contrivance  which  will  enable  us  to  view 
one  picture  with  one  eye  simultaneously  with,  and  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as,  the  other  picture,  viewed  with  the  other  eye. 

This  seems  simple  enough,  and  yet,  since  ttie  first  invention  of  the  first 
instrument,  in  1838,  only  one  other  has  come  into  general  use. 

Of  these  two  instruments,  the  first  was  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheat¬ 
stone  in  1838,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  reflecting  stereoscope  of 
Wheatstone;  the  second  was  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1849 > 
and  is  generally  known  as  the  lenticular  stereoscope  of  Brewster, 

The  first,  or  reflecting  stereoscope  of  Wheatstone,  is  the  most  perfect 
instrument ;  but  the  second,  or  lenticular  stereoscope  of  Brewster,  though 
inferior  in  many  respects,  completely  beat  its  rival  out  of  the  field  by 
reason  of  its  compactness,  convenience,  and  cheapness.  In  fact,  nowa¬ 
days  the  Wheatstone  stereoscope  is  hardly  known.  Before  describing 
the  various  forms  of  stereoscopes  brought  before  the  public  at  various 
times,  and  some  new  forms,  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  venture  to  bring 
forward,  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  a  little  the  theory  of  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  and  thus,  perhaps,  arrive  at  a  more  correct  idea  of  what  condition- 
we  require  to  fulfil. 

To  go  thoroughly  into  the  theory  of  the  stereoscope,  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  various  theories  of  binocular  vision,  in  which  there  are  still 
some  points  which  physicists  find  it  hard  to  come  to  an  agreement  about. 
While  some  have  shown  that  we  can  really  only  direct  our  attention  to, 
and  see  distinctly,  one  single  point  of  a  subject  at  one  time,  and  have 
argued  therefrom  that  our  general  impression  of  a  subject  is  derived 
from  an  enormously  rapid  survey  taken  of  each  point  seriatim,  Professor 
Tyndall  has,  it  appears  to  me,  shown  conclusively  that  a  general  idea 
of  the  relative  positions  and  distances  of  all  the  salient  features  of  the 
scene  can  be  appreciated  without  actually  directing  the  eye  in  succession 
to  every  individual  point.  In  his  own  words :  “  When  the  optic  axes 
are  converged  upon  a  certain  point  of  an  object,  the  other  points  produce 
a  certain  determinate  effect  on  the  retina,  and  are  in  some  measure  the 
objects  of  our  attention.  There  is  thus  established  an  association  be¬ 
tween  a  certain  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  and  certain  incidental 
impressions,  and  this  association  may,  I  think,  become  so  refined  by 
habit  as  to  enable  us  to  infer  the  solidity  of  a  body,  or  the  relative 
distances  of  objects,  while  the  optic  axes  are  kept  immovably  fixed  on  a 
single  point.” 

We  shall  probably  have  to  refer  to  a  somewhat  similar  matter  as  we 
proceed ;  for  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
touch  further  on  these  debated  points, 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 


In  order  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  stereoscope,  it  will  on 
be  necessary  to  assume  that  the  nearer  an  object  is  to  us  the  great  . 
convergence  we  must  give  to  the  optic  axes  in  order  to  view  this  obje  j 
with  both  eyes ;  and,  as  a  consequent  upon  this  last,  that  if,  to  Bee  ai  , 
point  in  a  subject,  we  are  obliged  to  give  a  greater  convergence  tot); 
optic  axes  than  for  the  other  points,  we  intuitively  assume  that  point  i 
be  nearest  to  us.  We  need  hardly  stop  to  prove  this  ;  a  moment’s  co 
sideration  will  show  how  impossible  it  iB  it  could  be  otherwise.  Noi 
this  being  so,  if  we  place  a  stereoscopic  diagram  of  a  truncated  hexagc 
in  an  ordinary  stereoscope  (fig.  1,  plate  a),  we  appear  to  be  looking  in 
a  hollow  pyramid ;  if  we  place  it  in  a  pseudoscope— i.e.,  an  instrume 
which  enables  us  to  view  the  right  picture  with  the  left  eye,  and  the  k 
with  the  right— it  stands  up  like  a  solid  body,  just  the  reverse  of  tl 
effect  in  the  stereoscope.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  Take  the  fir 
case.  Here  the  optical  arrangement  is  such  that  we  are  enabled  to  vie; 
the  right  picture  with  the  right,  and  the  left  with  the  left,  eye.  No  v,  wh( 
we  direct  our  attention  to  the  point  a  a',  we  have  to  give  a  certain  co 
vergence  to  our  eyes  to  make  that  point  a  as  seen  by  the  right  eye  in  t) 
right  picture  coincide  with  the  point  a  as  seen  by  the  left  eye  in  the  k 
picture.  Now,  suppose  we  direct  our  attention  to  points  b  b',  these  a 
actually  further  asunder  on  the  diagram  ;  consequently  our  eyes  reqni 
less  convergence,  and  we  at  once  assume  that  point  to  be  more  distar 
In  the  second  instance,  of  course,  the  reverse  is  just  the  case,  so  that 
the  first  case  the  point  b  b'  appears  to  be  far  below  the  point  a  a',  and 
the  second  as  much  above. 

Besides  this  power  we  have  of  judging  of  the  distances  of  objects  by  tlj  I 
convergence  of  the  optic  axis,  we  have  evidently  other,  though  much  lej  j 
delicate,  means  of  doing  so. 

If  we  shut  one  eye,  we  can  still  appreciate,  to  a  slight  extent,  relatil  ■ 
distances.  How  very  much  reduced,  however,  our  power  is  in  this  respe 
will  be  evident  from  a  trial  of  the  old  experiment  of  walking  up  to fj 
candle  with  one  eye  shut  and  trying  to  snuff  the  wick. 

Much  of  this  remaining  power  is  probably  due  to  the  diameter  of  td  . 
pupil  of  the  eye.  If  this  be  reduced  by  diaphragms,  our  sense  of  relief  j 
perception  of  form  in  three  dimensions  is  much  reduced,  just  as  a  pb 
tograph  taken  with  a  small  aperture  of  lens  has  none  of  that  roundne 
and  relief  that  is  admired  so  much  in  photographs  taken  with  large-apertu 
lenses.  This  was  pointed  out  by  my  father  about  twenty  years  since. 

There  still  remains,  even  after  shutting  one  eye  and  diaphragming  t 
other  down,  some  slight  appreciation  of  distance,  quite  apart  from  i 
tuitive  ideas  of  perspective  light  and  shade,  or  such  matters.  This  m 
partly  be  due  to  differences  of  focus,  and  also  (to  a  larger  extent,  perhaj 
than  we  would  imagine)  to  the  fact  that  we  are  familiarised  with  m< 
of  the  surrounding  objects  and  their  actual  size,  and  are  therefore  in 
position  to  judge  of  their  distance  from  their  angular  size.  Some  of  th< 
points  may  be  useful  further  on  in  considering  some  forms  of  stereoscoi 

Wheatstone  Stereoscope.— The  principle  of  the  Wheatstone  reflecti 
stereoscope  is  easily  understood. 

The  pictures  are  placed  (fig.  2,  plate  a),  opposite  and  facing  one  anott 
at  about  double  the  distance  at  which  it  is  desired  to  view  them.  Mid' 
between  the  pictures  are  placed  a  pair  of  reflectors,  so  inclined  that 
right  eye  sees  the  right  picture,  and  the  left  eye  sees  the  left  pict 
superposed  on  the  image  of  the  other.  There  is  a  difference  of  opin 
about  the  best  position  of  the  virtual  images,  whether  they  should 
superposed  or  side  by  side,  but  this  I  will  refer  to  further  on. 

The  Wheatstone  stereoscope  is  theoretically  and  practically  a  m 
perfect  instrument  than  that  in  ordinary  use,  but  the  disadvantage ; 
having  to  mount  the  two  pictures  on  separate  cardboards,  and  (con 
quently  on  this)  the  necessity  of  adjusting  each  pair  of  pictures  carefuJ 
caused  this  stereoscope  to  be  completely  rejected  for  the  more  convenie , 
more  portable,  and  handier,  though  by  no  means  so  perfect,  instrume , 
the  Brewster  lenticular  stereoscope,  so  that  in  general  use  is  termed  (  • 
3,  plate  a). 

In  this  stereoscope  the  pictures  are  mounted  side  by  side  on  one  pi  i 
of  cardboard,  and  the  optical  arrangement  consists  in  a  pair  of  M 
convex  lenses,  or,  what  is  equivalent  to  the  same,  whole  lenses,  moun  1 
at  a  greater  distance  apart  than  the  eyes  of  an  ordinarily  constituted  bei  - 
This  arrangement  (too  well  known  to  need  description)  enables  the  • 
server,  without  trouble  or  strain,  to  cause  the  images  to  coalesce,  fi 
produces  the  stereoscopic  effect,  provided  the  instrument  be  well  adop  1 
to  the  observer’s  eyes. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  best  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  mai 
about  which  there  was  some  considerable  amount  of  dispute  some  fivir 
six  years  ago.  As  two  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  dispute  have  si . 
been  called  away,  I  do  not  propose  to  say  more  than  is  necessary  to 
the  matter  right  should  any  one  have  doubts. 
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It  was  argued  very  plausibly  by  one,  whose  profuse  and  continual 
writings  on  such  subjects  gave  bis  dicta  on  these  matters  considerable  and 
ast  weight,  that  no  prism  power  at  all  was  necessary  or  even  desirable  in 
he  Brewster  stereoscope,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  axes  of  our  eyes  were 


arallel,  or  nearly  so,  in  looking  at  some  distant  object  in  the  landscape, 
p  a  truer  representation  of  the  object  would  be  obtained  if  the  axes  of  our 
yes  were  parallel  when  looking  at  the  photos.  In  fact,  if  they  were  so, 
e  would  have  a  true  representation  of  the  object, 

File,  if  we  used  such  optical  contrivances  as 
rould  render  the  axes  of  the  eyes  convergent 
'hen  looking  through  the  stereoscope,  we  would 
ave  a  representation,  not  of  the  object,  but  of  a 
mall  model  of  the  object. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  this  arrangement 
rould,  in  one  sense,  give  a  true  and  accurate  re- 
resentation  of  the  object ;  but,  in  another  sense, 
t  gives  quite  the  reverse,  for,  while  to  an  in- 
xperienced  eye  the  view  of  the  object  itself  is 
leasant  and  free  from  all  idea  of  strain,  the  view 
f  the  images  seen  this  way  in  the  stereoscope  is 
lost  painful  to  ordinary  uneducated  eyes.  The 
eason  is  obvious  when  we  take  up  a  book  and 
roceed  to  read,  having  immediately  before  had 
ur  attention  fixed  on  a  distant  object  (in  which 
ase  our  optic  axes  had  been  parallel),  we  imme- 
iately,  and  without  effort,  see  the  type  distinctly, 
he  axes  of  our  eyes  have  been  instinctively  ad- 
usted  before  they  had  time  to  change  from  the 
tndscape  to  the  book.  It  was  not  that  our  eyes 
rere  adjusted  after,  and  in  consequence  of,  our 
lancing  at  the  book  ;  but  the  action  of  our  will 
i  causing  our  eyes  to  change  their  direction  from 
ie  landscape  to  the  book  simultaneously  caused 
change  in  the  relative  direction  of  their  axes. 

'robably  the  convergence  of  the  axes  of  our  eyes 
)  influenced  by  two  causes — firstly  by  an  associa¬ 
tion  between  the  necessary  focussing  action  of  the 
yes  and  the  muscles  which  regulate  their  con- 
ergence  (for  in  almost  all  cases  the  focussing 
■  nd  the  convergence  are  simultaneous  actions); 
nd,  secondly,  by  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  the  object 
part  from  actual  ocular  demonstration.  It  may  be  argued  that  by  sup- 
lying  a  sufficient  amount  of  magnifying  power  the  pencils  entering  the 
ye  will  be  parallel,  and  therefore,  the  eyes  having  to  focus  on  parallel 


rays  should  assume  that  convergence  suitable  to  parallel  rays  viz. 
parallelism  ;  but  for  all  that,  when  we  take  a  stereoscope  in  our  hands,  we 
have  an  instinctive  idea  that;  the  object  that  is  in  our  hands  and  which 
we  are  about  to  examine  is  not  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  therefore 
our  eyes  naturally  and  involuntarily  converge  ;  it 
is  easy  to  see,  then,  why,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  a  view  through  a  stereoscope  which 
involves  a  parallel  oondition  of  the  axes  is  not 
the  pleasantest. 

No  doubt,  the  old  stereoscopes  were  made  with 
a  ridiculously  large  amount  of  prism  piwer,  but 
I  consider  that  some  of  the  modern  ones  are  just 
as  had  the  other  way,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  I  have  found  very  many  persons  who  have 
never  seen  at  all  with  a  stereoscope  properly,  or, 
if  the  pictures  appeared  after  great  exertion  to 
coalesce,  it  was  only  by  a  painful  effort. 

The  reason  of  this  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  necessary  convergence  probably  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  personal  matter,  and 
some  pereons  have  much  more  control  over  the 
muscles  of  their  eyes  than  others  ;  this  is  partly, 
too,  the  result  of  education  of  the  eyes,  and  hence 
it  is,  probably,  that  stereoscopes  are  made 
generally  with  too  little  divergent  power,  the 
makers  have  got  po  accustomed  to  diverging  their 
eyes,  that  probably  they  require  little  or  no  d  ver- 
gent  power  at  all. 

I  can  myself,  without  almost  wishing  it  or 
thinking  of  it,  take  two  stereoscopic  pictures 
large  or  small,  and,  diverging  mv  eyes,  look 
at  the  left  picture  with  the  left  eye.  and  right 
with  the  right,  and  now  instantaneously  change, 
and  converging  my  eyes  look  at  the  right 
picture  with  the  left  eye,  and  the  left  picture 
with  the  right  eye.  I  can  (probably  by  long 
practice)  converge  and  diverge  my  optic  axes  twenty  times  a  minute, 
but  because  I  can  do  this  and  thus  do  without  a  stereoscope  at  all,  or  with 
a  bad  one,  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  give  the  best  possible  help 


s* 

\ 


to  those  who  are  not  so  practised  in  the  matter. 

Now,  I  may  here  briefly  mention  a  few  of  the  disadvantages  t:  •  - 
reoscopes  labour  under. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Wheatstone  need  hardly  be  touched  upon. 
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Some  of  them  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  its  use  has  been  long 
since  practically  discontinued. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Brewster  stereoscope  are : — 

1.  Distortion  of  images  to  a  certain  extent. 

2.  Chromatic  fringes  on  lateral  objects. 

3.  Limit  of  Its  application  to  pictures  whose  breadth  is  not  greater 
than  the  distance  between  the  human  eyes. 


Plate  C. 

4.  As  a  consequence  of  the  last,  the  pictures  are  almost  always  made  a 
most  unartistic  shape  (viz.,  square). 

5.  Many  persons  have  a  great  difficulty  in  combining  the  images  as 
seen  in  the  Brewster  stereoscope. 

This  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  different  individuals  require 
different  adjustments  of  the  instrument,  not  only  for  focus  (to  suit  long 
and  short  sight),  but  also  in  the  amount  of  apparent  displacement  of  the 
images  necessary  to  make  them  overlap  and  combine,  and  also  that 
persons  differing  from  one  another  in  the  distances  asunder  of  their  eyes 
will,  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Brewster  stereoscope,  have,  of  course,  a 
different  amount  of  displacing  power  supplied  to  them  by  the  same 
instrument,  according  to  whether  they  be  looking  more  nearly  through 
the  centre  of  edge  of  the  lenses.  Consequently,  if  we  wish  to  construct 
a  stereoscope  which  Bhall  be  the  best  possible  for  any  one  individual,  due 
regard  must  be  paid  to  the  particular  angle  of  convergence  that  will  best 
suit  that  individual,  and  the  distances  asunder  of  his  eyes. 

Again,  the  human  eyes  have  a  wonderful  facility  for  altering  the 
relative  direction  of  their  axes  in  a  horizontal  plane  (by  a  mere  effort  of 
will) ;  hence  many  people  can  see  with  a  stereoscope  not  at  all  suited  to 
their  sight  or  without  a  stereoscope  at  all ;  but,  if  they  do,  it  is  with  an 
effort  which,  if  long  continued,  becomes  painful. 

Glancing  back  over  this  list’of  disadvantages,  we  can,  I  think,  easily 
pick  out  that  one  which  has  caused  this  instrument  to  decline  in  favour 
so  much  as  to  be  now  considered  almost  old-fashioned.  It  is  evidently 
No.  3— that  of  the  limit  of  its  adaptability  to  pictures  no  larger  than  the 
ordinary  little  2f  stereoscopes  of  which  people  are  so  sick  and  tired. 

I  shall  now  just  mention,  as  far  as  possible,  in  this  chronological 
order,  a  few  of  the  modifications  proposed  in  these  forms  of  instruments. 

About  the  year  1856  my  father  (the  late  Thomas  Grubb,  F.R.S.),  find¬ 
ing  great  difficulty  in  lighting  the  two  pictures  of  the  Wheatstone  stereo¬ 
scope,  altered  the  position  of  the  pictures  and  angles  of  the  reflectors  till 
they  assumed  the  position  shown  in  fig.  4,  plate  A.  This  did  not  im¬ 
pair  the  perfection  of  the  result,  and  had  some  considerable  advantages 
as  to  lighting,  &c. 

In  1800,  and  again  in  1873,  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton  brought  out  a  stereo¬ 
scope,  shown  in  fig.  5,  which  appears  to  be  just  a  carrying  out  of  the 
same  idea  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

In  1873  I  mentioned  to  one  of  the  Editors  of  Tiie  British  Journal  of 
Photography  a  plan  I  had  used  for  viewing  large  pictures  stereoscopically 
by  revising  the  prisms  of  an  ordinary  Brewster  stereoscope  (see  fig.  6) ; 
this  was  published  in  the  photographic  journals,  and  caused  much 
discussion. 

It  was,  however,  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  high  conveyance 
of  the  optic  axes  caused  the  picture  to  assume  too  much  the  appearance 


of  a  model.  I  had  never  put  this  forward  as  a  perfect  instrument ;  but, 
as  soon  as  this  discussion  opened,  I  published  another  form,  fig.  7,  which 
appeared  to  me,  excepting  in  the  matter  of  expense,  very  unexceptional 
indeed. 

The  form  I  have  to  consider  further  on,  however,  seems  to  possess 
some  advantages  over  this. 

Two  other  forms  of  stereoscopes  were  introduced  since  the  invention 
of  the  Brewster,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  de- 
scription  of  them. 

One  was  introduced  by  M.  Claudet  many  years  ago,  but 
more,  I  believe,  as  a  curious  experiment  than  as  a  practical 
instrument. 

The  other  was  called,  I  believe,  “  Swan’s  Crystal  Cube,” 
in  which  the  observer,  looking  into  a  cube  of  glass,  saw  the 
object  in  relief.  This  was  effected  by  attaching  two  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures  respectively  to  the  back  and  one  side  of  the 
cube,  which  was  formed  by  two  right-angled  prisms  laid 
together.  In  this  way  one  picture  (the  back)  was  seen  by 
transmission  with  one  eye,  and  the  other  picture  was 
totally  reflected  by  the  base  of  one  of  the  prisms  and  seen 
by  the  other  eye.  This  was,  of  oourse,  more  a  scientific  toy 
than  a  practical  form  of  the  instrument. 

The  first  experiments  I  made  were  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  cause  of  the  apparently  wonderful  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect  which  we  get  in  looking  at  some  of  those 
coloured  photographs  of  flowers  ordinarily  sold  in  the 
shops,  when  viewed  with  both  eyes  through  a  single 
magnifying  lens,  such  as  is  supplied  with  the  graphoscope. 
That  it  is  a  true  stereoscopic  effect  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  thq  moment  you  shut  one  eye  the  effect  is  lost ;  but  how 
a  stereoscopic  effect  can  be  obtained  from  a  single  picture 
was  more  than  I  could  at  first  understand.  One  single 
experiment,  however,  resolved  it.  Instead  of  one  single  large  lens,  I  took 
two,  each  equal  in  focus  to  the  lens  of  the  graphoscope.  On  looking  at 
the  coloured  photograph  through  these,  keeping  the  eyes  in  the  centres 
of  each  lens,  no  effect  of  relief  was  visible  at  all.  On  drawing  the  lenses 
closer  together,  so  that  the  eyes  looked  through  the  outer  edges  of  the  lens, 
the  red  flowers  stood  up.  On  drawing  the  lenses  asunder,  so  that  the  eyes 
looked  through  the  inner  edges  of  the  lens,  the  reverse  effect  took  place, 
and  the  red  flowers  appeared  to  sink  below  the  paper. 

Fi^.3. 


Plate  D. 


The  explanation  is,  therefore,  quite  clear.  The  edges  of  the  lens  act 
as  prisms  as  well  as  lenses,  and  fringe  everything  with  red  on  one 
side  and  blue  on  the  other  ;  in  other  words,  the  outline  of  the  red  flower 
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is  a  little  extended  on  one  side  to  the  right  eye,  and  on  the  other  side  to 
the  left  eye.  Thus  the  two  pictures  we  see  are  really  dissimilar,  and  dis¬ 
similar  just  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  appearance  of  relief.  I 
afterwards  found  that  coloured  children’s  picture  books  are  most 
admirably  adapted  for  the  experiment ;  the  blues  and  the  reds  can  be 
made  to  appear  to  rise  and  fall  alternately  at  pleasure,  according  to  the 
manner  they  are  looked  at.  If  viewed  by  monochromatic  light,  the 
effect  will,  of  course,  not  take  place. 

The  next  experiment  tried  was  a  kind  of  phcenakistoscope  arrangement 
for  the  magic  lantern,  with  a  view  to  getting  a  stereoscopic  effect  on  the 
screen  (fig.  8,  plate  b).  One-half  of  an  ordinary  stereoscopic  picture  was 
placed  in  one  lantern  and  the  other  half  in  the  other ;  both  images 
were  then  thrown  simultaneously  on  the  screen  superposed.  They  could, 
of  course,  be  made  to  coincide  in  the  centre,  but  not  at  the  edge.  Now, 
two  revolving  discs  were  arranged,  one  in  front  of  the  lantern  and  one  in 
a  convenient  position  for  an  observer  to  stand  behind.  The  two  were 
arranged  so  that  one  picture  only  was  visible  on  the  screen  at  once, 
but  as  the  disc  was  rotated  the  images  appeared  alternately  at  any  desired 
rate  ;  the  second  disc,  driven  mechanically  at  an  equal  rate  to  the  first, 
only  allowed  one  eye  at  a  time  to  view  the  screen.  The  result  is  that 
one  eye  sees,  of  course,  one  picture,  and  the  other  the  other  picture. 
When  the  discs  are  slowly  revolved  up  to,  say,  four  revolutions  a  second, 
a  jerking  action  is  visible ;  but,  when  the  speed  is  increased  to  eight  or 
ten  a  second,  the  image  is  seen  perfectly  steady  and  in  full  relief.  I 
mention  this  more  as  an  interesting  experiment  than  as  of  any  practical 
utility,  though  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  an  arrangement  by  which 
this  might  be  adapted  for  a  number,  of  spectators. 

The  next  experiment  had  reference  to  using  larger  pictures  than  usual 
for  the  stereoscope.  I  found  this  could  be  done  by  employing  a  pair  of 
reflecting  prisms,  such  as  Professor  Zollner  proposed  for  reversing  one- 
half  the  spectrum  in  his  spectroscope  (fig.  9,  plate  b).  Using  a  pair  of 
these  prisms,  and  mounting  the  pictures  side  by  side  on  one  piece  of  card¬ 
board,  jointed  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  pictures  could  be  laid  as  in  the 
diagram,  this  form  answered  fairly.  The  field,  however,  was  limited  in 
the  horizontal  direction,  which  is  a  decided  objection. 

Tfie  arrangement  next  tried  was  that  of  the  two  doubly  reflecting 
prisms,  as  proposed  in  1873  (fig.  7,  plate  b). 

The  next  arrangement  tried  was  altogether  novel.  In  making  various 
experiments  it  occurred  to  me  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  joining  the 
pictures  arose  from  that  facility  we  have  for  altering  the  convergence  of 
our  optic  axes  in  a  horizontal  direction  ;  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  deter¬ 
minate  angle  of  convergence,  and,  consequently,  we  generally  hear 
persons  who  cannot  join  the  pictures  easily  describe  them  as  floating 
backwards  and  forwards  over  one  another.  It  appeared  to  me,  therefore, 
that  if,  instead  of  attempting  to  displace  the  pictures  horizontally,  we 
displaced  them  vertically  by  some  simple  optical  contrivance,  we  should 
get  rid  of  much  of  this  difficulty.  The  result  has  justified  my  antici¬ 
pations  most  fully,  and  is  a  stereoscope  which  I  find  can  be  made  use  of 
by  persons  who  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  seeing  with  the  ordinary 
construction.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  practically  unlimited 
in  its  application.  It  can  be  used  lor  paper  prints  or  transparencies, 
any  size,  up  to  even  views  thrown  on  the  screen  by  the  magic  lantern. 
It  can  be  made  of  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  from  the  principles 
of  its  construction  it  is  evident  that,  when  once  adjusted,  it  will  be  right 
for  all  persons,  no  matter  what  the  distance  between  their  eyes  may  be. 

As  to  convergence  of  the  axes,  the  necessary  convergence,  if  the 
pictures  be  mounted  exactly  one  over  the  other,  is,  of  course,  precisely 
the  Earne  as  the  convergence  of  the  eyes  would  be  looking  at  any  object 
at  the  same  distance  without  a  stereoscope  at  all ;  and  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  these  are  the  easiest  possible  conditions  for  the  majority  of 
persons.  However,  any  one  can  easily  try  this  crucially  for  himself  in 
this  instrument.  * 

As  to  the  various  forms  this  stereoscope  can  be  made  in,  their  name  is 
legion,  but  I  will  point  out  a  few.  1.  It  may  be  made  as  a  pair  of  prisms 
or  reflectors  attached  to  an  ordinary  graphoscope,  and  looked  into  at  a 
convenient  angle  somewhat  similar  to  that  usually  adopted  by  micro- 
scopists,  as  fig.  1,  plate  c.  2.  Ic  may  b9  made  somewhat  oft  the  form 
of  the  old  optical  pillar,  the  photographs  being  placed^horizontally  on 
their  backs,  and  the  images  viewed  by  looking  in  horizontally  (fig.  2, 
plate  c).  3.  It  may  be  made  with  a  pair  [of  prisms, ^achromatic  by 

*  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  stereosc  ipa  completely  meets  the  difficulty  of 
the  difference  in  distance  between  the  eyes  of  various  individuals,  it  may  be  argued 
that  it  does  not  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  difference  in  convergence  of  the  optic  axes 
desirable  to  suit  all  sights;  bus  the  fact  remains  that  people  who  have  ne\ei  seen 
properly  with  the  ordinary  stereoscope  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  with  ttus.  i  e 
last  instrument,  however,  completely  meets  the  matter  of  convergence  ot  the  axes,  as 
both  pictures  are  ( without  optical  means)  seen  superposed  on  one  anothei. 


preference,  turned,  of  course,  though  90°  as  respects  the  Brewster 
stereoscope,  and  this  form  can  be  made  of  the  shape  and  character  of 
any  of  the  Brewster  type.  4.  If  it  be  thought  a  disadvantage  that  the 
pictures  should  be  reversed,  as  they  must  be  in  this  or  in  any  single 
reflecting  telescope,  a  pair  of  prisms  or  reflectors  can  be  used  that  will 
reflect  the  light  twice,  and  thus  erect  the  pictures  again  (fig.  3,  plate  d). 

Now,  as  to  the  objections  that  will  be  urged  against  this  stereoscope, 
it  is  as  well  to  anticipate  them.  It  will  be  said  that  if  the  pictures  be 
mounted  on  the  one  card  each  picture  cannot  be  viewed  from  its  proper 
point  of  sight,  and  therefore  we  will  not  receive  a  correct  impression  of 
the  subject.  Well,  my  answer  to  this  is,  first,  as  to  the  vertical  direction, 
that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  mount  the  pictures  on  two  pieces  of  card¬ 
board  jointed  together,  and  have  the  table  of  the  stereoscope  not  fiat,  but 
of  such  foihn  as  will  cause  the  folded  cardboard  to  lie  not  quite  open,  just 
so  much  as  will  bring  matters  right  in  that  direction  (as  in  fig.  1, 
plate  c) ;  though  I  would  remark  that  for  views  of  such  a  proportion  as 
I  consider  best  suited  to  the  stereoscope  this  is  almost  unnecessary. 

As  regards  the  other  direction — viz.,  horizontally — the  right  eye  is,  of 
course,  not  opposite  to,  but  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  to  the  right 
of,  the  centre  of  the  picture  it  views,  and  the  left  about  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  picture  it  views.  This  would  be 
running  matters  to  extremities  to  complain  of,  except  in  very  small 
pictures;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  from  careful  trial,  that  it  is  easier  on  the 
eyes  that  it  should  be  so,  for  our  optical  axes  are  then  exactly  in  the 
condition  they  would  be  in  looking  without  the  stereoscope  at  an  object 
at  same  distance. 

One  great  charm  of  this  stereoscope  to  the  experimentalist  is  that  all 
these  experiments  can  be  tried  in  it  so  readily.  Another  objection — that 
the  pictures  will  be  reversed — can  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  fourth 
form  mentioned  above  ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  is  an 
objection  at  all,  for  it  would  appear  that  in  some  of  the  more  favoured 
carbon  processes  in  vogue  now  trouble  is  found  in  transferring  a  second 
time,  so  as  not  to  have  the  picture  reversed.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  omit  this  last  retransfer  to  make  the  pictures  right  for 
this  stereoscope. 

The  last  form  of  stereoscope  I  have  to  bring  before  your  notice  is  one 
peculiarly  suited  for  transparent  photographs.  It  will  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  from  fig.  4,  plate  d.  By  a  combination  of  prisms  and  lenses 
images  of  the  right  and  left  pictures  of  aa  ordinary  stereoscopic  slide  (s) 
are  formed  superposed  on  the  surface  of  a  concave  mirror  (c).  When  the 
observer  stands  opposite  the  mirror  at  a  certain  distance,  the  pencils  of 
light  which  form  the  right  picture  are  reflected  by  the  mirror  into  his 
left  eye,  and  those  which  form  the  left  picture  are  reflected  into  his  right 
eye.  The  result  is  apparently  an  aerial  image  of  the  object  in  beautiful 
relief. 

For  transparencies  of  almost  all  subjects,  but  especially  statuary,  this 
form  of  stereoscope  is  most  admirably  suited;  and  the  fact  of  not  having 
to  look  through  two  apertures — combined  with  that  of  the  pictures  as 
seen  with  both  eyes  being  actually  superposed,  and  not  side  by  side,  and 
therefore  that  there  can,  by  no  possibility,  be  any  difficulty  of  causing 
the  images  to  coalesce — renders  this  form  of  instrument  a  great  favourite 
with  most  observers.  Sir  Howard  Gbubb,  F.R.S. 


ELECTRIC  PRINTS  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REAGENT^. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Croydon  Camera  Clnb.] 

Photography  and  eleotricity  to  the  reflecting  mind  convey  suggestive 
whispers  of  revelations  of  the  deepest  interest,  of  which  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  by  these  experiments.  Not  only  do  photography  and  electricity 
work  together  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  they  are  playing,  and  have 
played,  their  part  in  every  leaf  of  stratified  rock  that  has  accumulated 
countless  ages  ago.  In  fivct,  they  are  constantly  whispering  throughout 
tlie  wide,  wide  world  to  the  sun  and  to  the  mind.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  observe  the  steadiness  with  which  the  pde  of  evidence  in  support  of  one 
of  nature’s  most  beauifal  laws,  “  the  electro-magnet!.'  theory  of  light.”  is 
coming  forward  day  by  day.  It  was  Clerk  Maxwell  who  brought  forward 
the  eiectro-maguetic  theory  of  light  ;  he  is  one  of  the  chief  of  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  the  basis  of  modern  physical 
thought;  not  only  are  some  of  the  present  advanced  conditions  of  photo¬ 
graphy  due  to  his  labours,  but  to  him  we  indirectly  owe  many  comforts 
which  benefit  humanity.  The  first  thing  our  senses  distinctly  appreciate 
is  the  material  part  of  the  universe,  and,  in  the  delight  of  tracing  this 
through  its  wonderful  chauges,  scientists  at  the  end  of  last  century 
scarcely  saw  farther  than  matter,  whereas  the  present  age  recognises 
force  and  energy  in  such  forms  as  light,  heat,  and  electricity  as  being 
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quite  as  real  as  matter  ;  and  perhaps  the  next  generation  will  be  able  to 
solve  what  it  is  that  lies  latent  in  our  brains,  which,  when  set  in  motion, 
records  tunes  and  rhythm  which  we  have  heard  years  before,  in  fact, 
reproduce  them  exactly  ;  often  (I  dare  say  many  of  you  have  noticed 
this),  when  two  people  are  talking,  one  can  sometimes  tell  what  the  other 
is  going  to  say  before  he  speaks  ;  or  what  one  has  seen,  if  impressed 
mentally,  can  at  any  time  be  pictured  or  brought  to  our  memory.  The 
question  is,  What  is  this  latent  or  inherent  something  that  is  within  us  ? 
For  myself  I  believe  photography  and  electricity  combined  will  eventually 
give  us  some  clue  towards  solving  this  mystery,  and  probably  these  latent 
plectric  impressions  which  I  am  going  to  show  you  may  open  up  a  path¬ 
way  for  others  to  follow. 

It  was  November  1888  (Photographic  News ,  November  9,  1888)  when  I 
gave  a  demonstration  before  the  Bath  Photographic  Society,  and- then 
showed  that  coins,  Ac.,  could  be  impressed  without  the  aid  of  light  on  a 
bromide  plate  by  means  of  electricity  ;  since  then  I  have  tried  hundreds 
of  experiments,  and  a  few  of  the  successful  ones  I  shall  show  you. 

Now  to  the  demonstrations.  I  take  a  piece  of  paper  (some  papers 
are  much  better  than  others),  and,  moistened  with  water  only,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  conduct  electricity,  place  it  on  a  moist  pad  of  blotting- 
paper  or  flannel,  &c.,  which  is  connected  with  a  flat  piece  of  carbon, 
metal,  or  other  conducting  material,  which  has  the  positive  pole  of  a 
continuous  current  attached  to  it  (the  current  which  supplies  an  ordinary 
sixteen  candle-power  incandescent  lamp  will  do),  then  place  a  coin  (it 
does  not  matter  whether  gold,  silver,  or  copper — in  fact,  any  metal  will 
do)  on  the  moist  paper,  and  connect  the  negative  pole  of  the  current  to 
it,  pressing  at  the  same  time  you  connect  the  current.  An  electric 
impression  results  which  can  be  developed  at  any  time  ;  no  matter  if  you 
dry  the  paper  by  heat  or  let  it  dry  spontaneously,  the  impression  once 
made  is  permanent.  You  can  bring  out  a  faint,  green-coloured  image 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  by  subsequently  moistening  it 
with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  you  have  a  brilliant  black 
impression ;  the  impression  can  be  fixed  in  a  weak  solution  of  hypo  sulphate 
of  soda,  as  you  do  a  photographic  print. 

Here  is  a  stylus — a  pencil  with  a  metal  point — which  I  will  connect  to 
the  negative  pole  of  the  current,  and  then  write  on  the  moist  paper  ;  you 
may  leave  out  the  moistened  pad  in  this  experiment,  and  may  write  or 
draw  anything  you  please,  as  quickly  as  you  wish,  although  others  can¬ 
not  tell  what  you  have  written  or  drawn  unless  you  tell  them  ;  this  can 
be  developed  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  experiment,  therefore  you  may 
have  a  permanent  invisible  record  of  drawings  or  writing  which  may 
have  been  sent  to  you,  and  messages  and  drawings  may  be  transmitted 
from  one  place  to  another  in  secret ;  you  may  have  many  pieces  of  paper 
all  in  contact,  and[will  find  an  electrical  impression  on  each  piece  whioh 
can  be  developed,  but  each  is  less  clear  the  farther  you  are  from  the 
negative  pole  ;  I  am  not  so  sure  if  this  cannot  be  got  over  in  time. 
Curious  to  say,  we  can  produce  these  latent  electrical  impressions  in  the 
light,  whereas  with  the  photographic  latent  image  we  do  everything  in 
dark  rooms. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  is,  expose  a  photographic  plate,  film,  or 
paper,  then  make  an  electrical  impression ;  you  will  find  on  development 
the  electric  impression  is  there,  while  all  round  it  is  fogged  ;  this  proves 
that  electricity  doe3  act  differently  to  light  on  a  photographic  plate, 
although  electricity  is  so  near  light.  This  I  did  before  the  Bath 
Photographic  Society  in  1888,  and  also  showed  the  effect  of  a  vacuum  on 
a  photographic  plate,  also  the  impressions  of  a  coin  not  in  contact  with 
the  film  ;  but  these  experiments  were  made  with  the  aid  of  an  induction 
coil,  and,  curious  to  say,  impressions  made  with  the  aid  of  an  induction 
coil  are  not  nearly  so  quickly  done  as  these  impressions  I  produce  before 
you  this  evening  with  the  current  at  100  volts,  which  is  usually  the 
pressure  of  the  current  supplied  to  the  houses,  and  costs  under  a  penny 
an  hour.  I  have  had  an  instrument  made  by  Mr.  Braham  which  you 
can  see  here,  whereby  you  may  adjust  the  current  from  100  volts  to 
1000  volts,  but  I  find  not  so  much  difference  between  the  two — in  fact,  it 
is  preferable  to  work  at  100  volts,  or  even  lower. 

I  have  tried  the  following  different  solutions,  using  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water ;  of  course,  with  stronger  solutions  you  obtain  the 
impressions  darker  and  they  flash  up  much  more  quickly,  or  you  may 
obtain  dark  and  quick  impressions  by  the  weak  solutions,  provided  you 
keep  the  current  on  a  little  longer  when  in  contact  with  the  coin.  If 
you  develop  the  latent  electric  impression  with  silver  and  amidol,  you 
obtain  a  dark-brown  impression,  pyro  and  sulphate  of  iron  a  violet 
impression,  ortol  a  faint  brown  impression,  hydroquinone  a  green  im¬ 
pression,  which  can  easily  bo  made  black  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  silver  a  red  impression,  but  this 
reddened  the  p  iper  allfover  in  a  little  while  ;  if  you  make  an  electrical 


impression  on  this  reddened  paper,  you  have  a  light  impression  upon  a 
dark-red  ground  ;  these  effects  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  in  some 
future  paper.  Rodinal  with  silver  gives  a  brown  impression.  Glycin  or 
metol  would  develop  an  electric  latent  image  hardly  at  all.  Nitrate  of 
zinc,  nitrate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  uranium  seem  to  obliterate  the  im¬ 
pressions,  which  is  very  curious  and  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Another 
exception  to  the  rule  is,  if  you  put  a  weak  solution  of  phenol  over  the 
latent  electrical  impression,  you  cannot  develop  it  with  silver,  but  you  can 
with  sulphate  of  iron. 

You  may  obtain  a  very  good  impression  from  a  half-tone  block  by 
making  an  electrical  impression  and  then  developing,  first  with  silver, 
then  with  iron.  These  impressions  can  be  made  on  cheap  coloured 
papers,  or  on  ordinary  brown  paper,  linen,  and  such  substances.  The 
impressions  can  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  material ;  also,  by  having 
many  metals  joined  together,  you  can  obtain  very  good  results  from  all 
with  one  connexion.  You  can  also  bring  out  these  latent  electrical  im¬ 
pressions  with  fumes  of  ammonia  and  with  other  vapours,  some  much 
better  than  others,  if  you  connect  the  positive  pole  of  the  current  (instead 
of  the  negative  pole)  to  the  coin.  Now,  I  have  been  showing  you  de¬ 
veloped  electrical  impressions,  where  the  paper  has  only  been  moistened 
with  water.  Supposing  we  make  electrical  impressions  upon  paper  that 
has  been  prepared.  For  instance,  take  an  ordinary  amidol  developer — 
that  is,  amidol  and  sulphite  of  soda — and  well  moisten  paper  with  it ; 
now  place  it  on  the  moistened  pad  and  make  an  electrical  impression 
with  the  negative  pole  in  contact  with  the  coin,  or  type,  or  metal  blook, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  puzzling  phenomena  happens.  First  the 
impression  is  a  very  faint  blue,  which  gradually  obtains  a  darker  hue 
until  it  is  almost  a  blue-black  ;  then,  after  a  little  while,  the  impression- 
gradually  changes  to  different  colours,  and  finally  the  paper  changes  all 
over.  You  may  fix  the  electrical  impression  before  the  paper  changes  in 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  you  will  find  the  impression  faint 
and  of  a  red  colour.  These  changes  seem  to  depend  upon  the  curious- 
energies  of  amidol ;  that  is  to  say,  action  and  reaction  seem  to  take  place 
every  moment. 

Nature  has  such  abundance  of  these  curious  phenomena  which  we 
know  nothing  of  at  present ;  and,  as  our  knowledge  is  merely  relative  to 
the  phase  of  the  time  we  live  in.  we  can  only  hope,  by  patiently  ex¬ 
perimenting,  to  advance  a  little.  It  may  be  presumption  on  my  part  to 
formulate  an  hypothesis :  but,  if  one  could  imagine  a  film  millions  of 
times  thinner  than  the  film  of  a  soap  bubble  surrounding  each  molecule, 
capable  of  tremendous  elasticity,  one  could  better  explain  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  light  and  electrical  latent  images,  because  we  should  have  a 
grand  position  to  work  upon,  whereby  our  imagination  could  be 
stretched  a  little  farther  than  it  is  at  present,  and  could  better  explain 
the  molecular  change  by  the  change  of  its  surroundings,  even  if  it  was  a 
gaseous  molecule,  moving  at  tbe  rate  of  1000  or  more  feet  per  second. 

I  have  found  most  photographic  developers  give  very  interesting  re¬ 
sults,  but  amidol  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view.  You  may  use  it  without  soda  sulphite,  and  obtain  almost  the 
same  results,  but  you  want  the  solution  stronger.  Now,  if  we  prepare 
paper  or  linen  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  make  an 
electrical  impression  from  coins,  metal  block,  or  type,  we  obtain  a  per¬ 
fectly  black  impression,  which  may  be  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
hyposulphate  of  soda.  There  is  another  way  of  preparing  the  paper  by 
merely  passing  it  moist  through  two  rollers,  one  of  the  rollers  being 
silver,  or  silver-plated,  which  has  the  positive  pole  of  the  electric  current 
attached  to  it,  and  the  other  roller  the  negative  pole  attached  to  it.  You 
will  find  this  paper,  although  such  a  little  silver  is  in  it,  is  very  good  for 
electrical  prints  and  photographs.  You  can  also  prepare  paper  with 
copper  and  iron,  and  obtain  some  very  fair  impressions.  There  are 
many  other  chemicals  which  give  very  fair  results,  but  I  have  shown  you 
quite  enough  to  prove  to  you  the  importance  of  these  electrical  impres¬ 
sions.  I  may  add  we  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  mystery,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  to  unravel,  adding  comfort  and  delight  to  all  who 
experiment.  I  hope  the  few  curious,  and  not  unimportant,  facts  which 
I  have  brought  before  you  this  evening  will  encourage  research  into  the 
action  of  those  secret  agents  which  exert  so  powerful  an  influence  over 
matter.  W.  Friese-Greene. 

- _4_ - 

LIMELIGHT  EXPERIENCES. 

III. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that,  in  the  experience  of  most  limelight  lecturers, 
it  will  at  times  happen  that  engagements  have  to  be  undertaken  in  which 
the  services  of  some  strange  operator  have  to  be  brought  into  requisition 
although  such  be  much  against  the  desire  of  the  professional  lecturer, 
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who,  as  a  rule,  knows  only  too  well  the  comfort  of  having  his  own 
•operator.  In  many  country  plae-s  the  church  lantern  and  the  local 
lanternist,  for  various  reasons  of  policy,  have  to  be  considered,  and  in  the 
uase  of  photographic  societies,  as  a  general  rule,  the  society’s 
lanternist  lays  claim  to  any  function  coming  within  the  sphere  of  his 
■society. 

For  many  years  I  have  made  it  a  sine  qua  non,  in  all  my  public  engage¬ 
ments,  to  strictly  adhere  to  a  determination  I  was  forced  to  adopt  many 
years  ago,  viz.,  to  have  no  one  at  the  lamp  but  my  own  operator — in 
coming  to  this  determination  I  was  powerfully  influenced  by  the  utter 
inability  of  several  operators,  who,  it  was  alleged,  knew  how  to  work  a 
lamp  perfectly  well.  I  know  that,  from  among  our  numerous  photo¬ 
graphic  societies,  there  are  many  gentlemen  that  could  be  found  who  are 
•quite  capable  of  undertaking  a  limelight  entertainment ;  but  I  know  also, 
from  bitter  experience,  that  there  are  quite  as  many  who  aspire  to  this 
dignity,  and  who  are  just  as  incapable  as  a  child  when  they  have  to 
face  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  thousand  of  an  audience.  It  is 
then  they  lose  their  heads  somehow,  and  begin  to  be  very  shaky  at  the 
knees,  like  those  who  mount  a  public  platform  before  a  sea  of  faces  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  out  of  no  want  of  respect  for  amateur  lanternists  that 
I  pen  these  lines,  but  the  result  of  sheer  bitter  experience  that  compels 
me  to  adhere  to  my  fixed  determination. 

In  limelight  lecturing,  an  operator  that  is  well  known  is  of  the  very 
first  moment,  for,  when  one  is  working  regularly  with  such,  there  is  a 
■degree  of  confidence  ensured  that  is  totally  absent  with  strangers,  and 
confidence  in  every  little  detail  is  the  main  factor  in  lecturing.  As  I 
look  back  over  a  period  of  many  years  of  lecturing,  I  can  confidently 
assert  that  any  hitches  that  ever  occurred  were  solely  traceable  to  the 
shortcomings  of  an  operator  that  was  unknown  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
recall  any  one  serious  hitch  that  ever  happened  so  long  as  I  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  operator  that  I  regularly  engaged. 

Then,  again,  another  golden  rule  to  follow  is,  Never  under  any 
•circumstances  omit  to  inspect  and  test  personally  the  lamp  at  least 
some  hours  prior  to  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

Having  confidence  in  an  operator  seeing  after  things  being  all  right  is 
not  enough ;  nothing  but  personal  inspection  is  sufficient,  and,  bo 
certain  as  this  rule  is  neglected,  so  soon  will  collapse  and  fiasco,  sooner 
or  later,  put  in  an  appearance. 

As  I  write,  I  can  well  remember  the  utter  discomfiture  of  a  local 
parson  who  had  travelled  some  distance  to  give  a  lecture  at  Helensburgh, 
taking  with  him  his  curate  as  assistant,  and  the  church  lamp  for  the 
occasion;  everything  was  right  with  the  lamp,  but,  when  the  time  came, 
where  were  the  slides  ?  The  one  depended  on  the  other  to  bring  them.  I 
think  I  never  witnessed  such  a  wretched  face  when  the  chairman  an¬ 
nounced  that,  owing  to  some  mistake  in  the  arrangements,  the  lantern 
could  not  be  employed.  This  little  incident  brings  up  another  rule, 
Never,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  omit  to  personally  bring  and 
overlook  your  own  slides,  handing  them  to  the  operator  just  prior  to 
going  on  the  platform. 

In  support  of  my  contention  that  a  lecturer  should  insist  upon  his  own 
operator,  I  may  relate  a  breakdown  that  once  occurred  in  my  experience. 
On  this  occasion  I  had  to  put  up  with  a  young  man  that  was  slightly 
known  to  me,  and  who  had  a  good  reputation  and  not  a  little  experi¬ 
ence.  I  knew  him  to  be  quite  steady  and  reliable,  but  there  was  something 
that  I  could  not  describe  or  account  for  at  the  time  that  made  me 
very  unwilling  to  depart  from  my  regular  rule.  For  a  time  all  went  well; 
but,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  think  how  nicely  the  young  fellow  was 
getting  along  and  working  into  my  hands,  I  was  startled  by  a  sudden 
dull  thud  and  an  anxious  commotion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lamp,  several 
of  the  audience  rising  to  their  feet  and  rushing  towards  the  lantern. 
There  is  nothing  like  keeping  cool  under  any  circumstances,  but  very 
soon  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  the  operator  had  taken  a  fit  and  was 
lying  on  the  floor.  I  need  hardly  say  a  circumstance  of  this  kind  does 
not  help  a  limelight  lecturer. 

On  another  occasion,  against  my  will,  I  was  persuaded  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  an  institution  where  I  was  to  lecture  to  allow  their  regular 
man  to  work  the  lamp.  This  operator  I  knew  also  to  be  quite  well  up  m 
his  work,  for  he  had  been  so  engaged  for  many  years  with  one  of  the 
leading  firms  in  Glasgow ;  but,  unfortunately  for  my  lecture,  a  circum¬ 
stance  transpired  that  I  was  in  ignorance  of  until  after  the  lecture  had 
•commenced,  viz.,  the  party  in  question  had,  a  very  few  days  prior  to  the 
meeting,  started  business  on  his  own  account,  and,  to  fulfil  ms  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Committee,  he  had  to  borrow  a  set  of  apparatus  for  this 
■occasion.  Now,  as  a  rule,  everything  that  is  borrowed  from  other  people 
in  the  way  of  limelight  apparatus  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  of  the  very  first 
order,  and  the  truth  of  this  assertion  was  soon  seen  on  the  occasion  1 
am  referring  to.  A  screen  had  been  borrowed  at  one  place,  a  biumal  at 
another,  and  regulators  and  jets  at  another,  the  result  being  that, 
notwithstanding  the  young  fellow  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  work  a 
lamp  with  which  he  was  regularly  acquainted,  the  scratch  set  of  apparatus 
which  he  had  scraped  together  was  the  cause  of  nearly  complete  faalure 
I  could  adduce  many  other  similar  exper.ences,  all  of  which  weie  solely 

traceable  to  the  employment  of  strange  operators.  *  to 

Then,  a^ain,  there  are  times  at  which  a  firm  hand  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  e^en  one's  own  regular  operator,  and  not  perm,  of  tos  persnad 
ing  any  one  against  his  will  to  run  undue  risks.  I  can  call  to  mind  a  very 


funny  episode  that  comes  under  this  head  of  experiences.  It  was  in 
connexion  with  the  capabilities  of  a  set  of  poles  carrying  the  weight  aod 
strain  of  a  sixteen-foot  linen  screen.  Somehow  I  never  felt  comfortable 
when  this  screen  was  erected  in  the  manner  that  was  his  custom  to  adopt, 
and  so  on  one  occasion,  sure  enough,  just  as  I  anticipated,  snap  went 
the  centre  of  the  top  stick  and  down  cam4  screen  like  the  scandalising 
of  the  peak  of  a  yacht’s  mainsail  in  a  gale  of  wind.  This  experience 
has  made  me  form  a  very  decided  opinion  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
screens  should  be  erected. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  getting  up  of  a  large  screen  in  Borne  situa¬ 
tions  is  about  the  most  anxious  part  of  an  operator’s  duties,  and,  once 
this  part  of  the  preparations  has  been  effected,  the  rest  is  plain  sailing. 
No  doubt  the  employment  of  poles  is  a  very  convenient  method  to  adopt, 
and  their  introduction  has  now  become  almost  uuiversa',  simply  because 
they  do  away  at  once  with  any  anxiety  in  the  matter  of  getting  suf¬ 
ficient  purchase  by  means  of  block  and  tackle  at  suitable  staples  or 
screw  eyes  in  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  rooms  or  halls  where  limelight 
lectures  are  given. 

Up  to  within  certain  limits,  the  employment  of  poles  is  as  good  a 
method  as  can  be  adopted  ;  but  I  have  formed  a  very  strong  opinion  that, 
without  special  provision  being  made,  no  screen  beyond  twelve  feet  should 
ever  be  erected  by  the  employment  of  frames  composed  of  poles  jointed 
together  by  means  of  brass  tubes.  I  never  knew  of  any  collapse  below 
this  size,  but  I  have  been  an  eyewitness  of  instances  where  twelve,  four¬ 
teen,  and  sixteen-foot  screens  have  collapsed,  through  the  sticks  being 
too  fragile  to  carry  the  strain. 

A  little  consideration  only  is  needed  to  understand  how  the  sudden 
opening  of  a  door  in  close  proximity  to  a  screw  might  introduce  such  a 
body  of  air  as  to  powerfully  affect  the  strain  already  placed  upon  the 
supports.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 


ACETYLENE:  A  COUNTERBLAST. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  The  English  Mechanic:  ‘  Several  of  your 
correspondents  have  lately  been  making  inquiries  about  acetylene  gas- 
lighting,  and,  as  I  have  made  experiments  in  regard  to  the  subject,  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  may  be  useful  to  many  of  your  readers  besides 
myself. 

“  First,  the  gas  stinks  awfully  if  there  is  any  leakage  or  bad  manage¬ 
ment ;  but  this  is  really  an  advantage,  for  you  can  tell  at  once  :(  the 
plumber  has  not  done  his  work  in  a  correct  manner.  Second,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  it  seems  to  explode,  when 
mixed  with  air  and  compressed,  in  a  more  violent  manner  than  coal  gas, 
and  is  therefore  not  fit  to  employ  in  ordinary  gas  engines.  A  mixture  of 
1  volume  acetylene  and  100  volumes  air  will  easily  ignite  at  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  than  coal  gas  and  air.  Third,  there  are  many  generators 
before  the  public,  but  the  best  are  those  which  work  by  a  generator  with 
a  retort  and  water-pressure  gas-holder  connected  to  an  ordinary  rising 
gasometer,  such  as  is  used  in  coal-ga3  works.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the 
liability  of  the  generator  to  choke  up  the  gas-delivery  pipes ;  some  of  the 
safety  machines  are  not  safe  on  this  point. 

“When  a  water-tank  gas  pressure  is  used,  if  the  gas  space  is  not  five 
or  six  times  the  capacity  of  the  carbide-containing  retort,  the  water  over¬ 
flows  if  the  gas  is  turned  off  for  twenty-four  hours,  and,  as  regards  size, 
a  gas  space  10  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and  12  in.  diameter,  will  light  a  roam 
brilliantly  for  one  hour,  and  a  rising  gasometer,  20  in.  diameter  and  24  in. 
rise,  gives  eight  hours'  steady  light  with  00000  Bray’s  burner,  and  the 
acetylene  obtained  from  12  oz.  to  16  oz.  carbide  of  calcium.  The  carbide 
varies  much  in  quality,  and  sometimes  10  oz.  is  sufficient.  With  the 
addition  of  a  suitable  generator  of  the  automatic  type,  such  a  gasometer 
will  easily  supply  four  or  five  lights. 

“Lastly,  the  burner  is  the  burning  question,  as  all  kinds  that  I  have 
tried  choke  up  sooner  or  later.  Tue  effect  is  much  sooner  developed  by 
turning  the  light  down  to  save  gas,  and  a  burner  with  very  small 
aperture  will  sometimes  choke  in  eight  hours.  The  trade  burners  are 
No.  00000,  No.  0000.  aud  No.  000.  Tne  000  requires  a  pressure  of 
to  10  in.  water,  or  it  will  give  off  a  shower  of  soot  all  over  the  room. 
There  is  a  smaller  size  made  thau  auy  of  the  before-mentioned  ;  bat  it  is 
useless,  aud  chokes  directly.  The  best  burner  tried  was  one  in  which 
two  jets  of  acetylene  meet  at  an  an  rtuse  of  the  jets 

being  ^in.  distant  from  each  other,  and  surrounded  by  a  small  tube  to 
prevent  the  flame  coming  into  contact  witli  the  orifices  through  which 
the  gas  issues.  This  burner  gives  a  clear  flame,  but  chokes  up  a  little ; 
yet,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  turn  the  gas  low  down,  the  burner  will  work 
several  months. 

“Last  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  cost.  By  experiment  I  find  the 
C03t  for  carbide  of  calcium  to  light  one  burner  brilliantly  in  an  ordinary 
room  is  one  penny  for  three  to  four  hours’  light,  equal  to  that  given  by 
a  No.  6  or  7  Bray’s  burner.  The  rent  of  the  generator  and  attendance, 
with  the  cost  of  the  licence,  five  shillings  a  year  for  storage  of  carbide,  is 
as  much  more,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  light  from  each  burner,  with  a 
small  generator,  is  about  one  penny  for  two  hours — or.  say,  fourper  ’<?  for 
an  average  of  eight  hours  per  night.  This  estimate  is  based  on  invoices, 
aud  carbide  weighed  by  the  ounce,  with  the  light  timed  and  noted. 
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THE  MATAGRAPH. 

Levi,  Jones,  &  Co.,  29  Hcxton-square,  Old-street,  E.C. 


than  reflect  it  in  one  given  point.  It  is  therefore  painted  whi'e  or  white- 
leaded  on  its  concave  surface.  The  cross  arm,  f,  afomaid  is  provided 


The  Matagraph  has  been  designed  after  intimate  experience  with  many 
of  the  earlier  forms  of  the  kinematograph.  The  objectionable  “flicker  ” 
has  been  successfully  dealt  with,  and,  in  use  with  films  of  the  accurate 
gauge,  the  resultant  picture  is  perfectly  steady.  The  films  can  be 
changed  and  adjusted,  and  the  picture  projected  on  to  the  screen  within 
fifteen  seconds.  .  . 

One  other  feature  of  the  Matagraph  is  that  the  films  suffer  no  injury 
by  abrasion.  . 

Tbe  simplest  form  of  the  instrument's  that  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  Matagraph  mechanism  is  fitted  up  n  a  polished  walnut 
or  mahogany  case,  which  carries  the  projecting  lens  and  alum  tank  ; 
ttis  is  firmly  fixed  to  a  polished  baseboard  to  match.  The  lantern 


with  a  cock,  h,  for  the  attachment  of  a  tube  leading 
to  the  acetylene  generator. 


Microscopes  for  Schools. — The  School  Board,  Chron - 
tele  has  published  a  letter  it  has  received  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  which  he  makes  the  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  children  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  if  there  was  a  small  and  inexpensive 
microscope  supplied  for  the  use  of  each  school.  In 
support  of  his  suggestion,  he  remarked  that  “  any  child 
who  had  seen  the  wonderful  detail  which  is  shown  by 
this  instrument  in  what  to  an  ordinary  observer  with 
the  naked  eye  seems  an  insignificant  atom,  like  the  egg 
of  a  butterfly,  &c.,  would  certainly  remember  it  all 
his  life.”  A  microscope  sufficiently  good  for  the  purpose 
could  be  purchased  for  about  30s.,  and  might  be  fairly 
considered  to  come  within  the  range  of  ordinary  school 
expenses.  There  are  not  many  schools  so  poor  that  they 
could  not  afford  this  small  addition  to  their  recognised 
equipment. 


body  is  of  Russian  iron,  with  cowl  and  tray  for  jet,  and  fitted  with 
4-inch  compound  condenser.  It  is  arranged  so  as  to  slide  along  the 
baseboard  for  adjustment.  The  lens  is  a  “  Petzval  ”  combination  of 
2^-inch  focus,  and  at  28  feet  will  project  a  picture  10  feet  by  7  feet 
6  inches. 

The  whole  instrument  is  fitted  into  a  stout  case,  with  lock  and  key 
and  handle,  and  T  screws  with  bushes  are  sent  to  permit  the  Matagraph 
to  be  fixed  on  to  the  top  of  its  case. 

- * - 

GASKELL  AND  REEVE’S  ACETYLENE  GASLIGHT 
APPARATUS. 

This  apparatus  comprises  the  following  parts,  namely,  a  telescopic  or 
other  frame,  a,  supported  on  a  suitable  stable  base,  b  ;  a  reflector  or 
diffuser,  c,  of  concave  or  other  shape  ;  a  series  of  burners,  d,  on  a  frame, 
e,  arranged  obliquely  at  a  suitable  angle,  by  which  the  necessary  light  is 
thrown  on  the  object  which  it  is  desired  to  photograph.  The  frame,  A, 
is  so  made  that  its  height  can  be  adjusted  by  slackening  the  set  screw, 
a,  and  at  the  top  there  is  a  cross  arm,  f,  pivoted  or  ball-and- socket- 
jointed  at  o  to  the  frame,  which  carries  the  reflector  or  diffuser  afore¬ 
said,  and  which  also  carries  the  frame  of  burners  and  supplies  gas 
thereto  through  the  cock,  h.  This  arm,  f,  with  its  jmrners  and  dif¬ 
fuser,  is  supported  by  means  of  a  quadrant  or  arm,  i,  so  that  the  arm,  f, 
can  be  fixed  horizontally  or  at  any  angle  required,  whereby  the  light 
may  be  diffused  and  directed  in  the  required  direction.  The  gas  burners, 
r>,  are  arranged  in  rows  on  cross  pipes  of  a  tubular  frame,  k,  of  pipes, 
which  frame  is  preferably  square,  and  this  frame  is  by  preference  placed 
obliquely,  so  that  the  respective  rows  of  gas  jets  are  not  directly  under¬ 
neath  one  another.  By  arranging  them  in  this  way  the  air  has  free 
access  to  the  jets,  and  it  is  found  that  the  light  is  steadier  and  less  liable 
to  flicker,  and  there  is  less  liability  to  smoke,  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  burners  were  placed  immediately  underneath  each  other  in  a  vertical 
plane.  The  reflector  or  diffuser  is  arranged  to  diffuse  the  light  rather 


Crystallisation  of  Salts. — Mr.  J.  Leadbeater  gives  instructions  for 
the  crystallisation  of  salts  on  glass  sides  which  should  be  useful  to  any 
one  who  requires  preparation  for  the  lantern  or  micro-polariscope.  Such 
salts  as  barium  nitrate,  potassium  chlorate  and  oxalate,  microcosmic 
salt,  sodium  oxalate  and  nitrate,  zinc  or  copper  acetate,  iron  sulphate, 
and  uranium  nitrate  should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  to  make  saturated 
solutions,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  tends  to  fix  the  crystals  more 
firmly  to  the  slides.  For  lantern  slides  beer  may  be  used  as  a  solvent 
instead  of  water,  and  the  sugar  can  then  be  omitted.  Phthalic  acid, 
benzoic  acid,  and  other  compounds  insoluble  in  water,  must  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol.  The  glass  plate  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  the  solution 
may  either  be  applied  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  or  poured  on  in  the  same 
way  as  collodion  when  used  to  coat  photographic  plates.  After  draining 
slightly,  lay  the  slides  perfectly  flat  for  crystallisation  to  take  place, 
taking  care,  of  course,  to  protect  them  from  dust.  Photo-engravings, 
representing  slides  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide,  ammo¬ 
nium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  borax  illustrate  the  paper,  and 
show  that  the  process,  by  which  presumably  the  slides  have  been 
prepared,  yields  satisfactory  results. — Spatula,  iv.,  2. 

One  incident  of  the  lying  in  state  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  attracted 
the  attention  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a  ceaseless  vigil  in 
Palace  Yard  last  week.  Armed  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  de¬ 
termined,  if  possible,  to  secure  for  the  public  benefit  a  realistic  pre¬ 
sentment  of  a  scene  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  country,  a 
photographic  artist  sought  permission  at  the  gates  to  take  an  impression 
of  the  crowds  trooping  into  Westminster  Hall  with  the  view,  as  he 
explained,  of  producing  hereafter  an  “  animated  picture.”  Apparently 
enterprise  in  this  direction  had  not  been  foreseen,  and  the  police  officials 
to  whom  the  application  was  made  at  first  knew  not  whether  it  would 
be  fitting  to  accede  to  it.  Courteously,  but  firmly,  the  request  was 
refused,  and  the  would-be  “cinematographer”  was  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  inevitable. — Daily  Telegraph. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

The  exhibition  of  acetylene  gas  apparatus  at  the  Imperial 
Institute  should,  if  thoroughly  followed  up,  have  the  effect  of 
placing  acetylene  generators  and  the  safe  use  of  the  gas  on  a 
satisfactory  footing  as  far  the  public  are  concerned.  At  present  the 
subject  wears  a  doubtful  aspect,  and  many  who  would  like  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  acetylene  gas  light  for  lantern  purposes  hesitate 
to  do  so  because  of  the  uncertainty  existing  as  to  proper  design  and 
the  safety  in  use. 

***** 


Visiting  the  Institute  on  a  recent  Saturday,  I  was  disappointed 
to  find  the  place  so  poorly  patronised  and  the  interesting  galleries 
and  pleasant  gardens  almost  deserted.  The  exhibits  of  apparatus  in 
the  gallery  are  quite  numerous  and  deserving  of  more  than  passing 
notice,  but  personally  I  was  disappointed,  as  I  expected  to  find 
more  attention  paid  to  the  wants  of  lanternists.  As  it  was,  only 
three  or  four  made  any  speciality  of  generators  [suitable  for  use  for 
two  hours  or  so,  and  of  a  portable  nature. 

***** 

These  smaller  exhibits  do  not,  I  believe,  come  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  generators  for  house  lighting,  and  therefore  had  not  of 
necessity  to  be  submitted  for  the  official  test  for  safety  and  suit¬ 
ability  of  use.  If  they  had  been,  there  is  no  doubt  that  lanternists 
would  at  once  invest,  for  the  light  is  such  that  it  is  particularly 
useful  for  small-size  discs  where  house  gas  is  not  available.  One 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  result  of  projection  on  the  screen 
from  this  light,  and  then  one  could  judge  of  the  reputed  200  and  300 
candle-power  illuminant  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  two  and 

three  nipple  burners. 

***** 

There  were  several  alcoves  or  rooms  fitted  up  with  gasaliers 
burning  acetylene  gas  and  containing  pictures  and  engravings  hung 
on  the  wall,  and,  if  one  of  these  or  several  of  a  similar  kind  had  been 
devoted  to  demonstrations  by  lanterns  having  acetylene  gas  jets,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  an  attraction,  and  of  practical  utility, 
besides  helping  the  exhibitors  to  make  their  special  generators  and 
fittings  for  lanternists  more  known.  That  there  is  already  some 
fair  demand  is  shown  by  the  announcement  of  one  firm  that  1 1 00 
generators  had  been  sold  up  to  June  1898,  and,  as  they  seemed  to 
lay  themselves  out  more  for  small  patterns,  it  is  fair  to  assume  a 
considerable  number  went  to  lanternists. 


I  hear  of  exhibitors  being  so  satisfied  with  the  acetvlene  light 
that  for  villages  and  small  balls  they  do  not  take  the  lime  light,  and 
say  they  get  good  result  with  the  new  simple  gas.  Certainly  to  the 
eye  the  naked  light  looks  remarkably  brilliant,  as  shown  in  bicycle 
lamps  one  sees  along  the  roads  at  night,  and  by  the  gas  jets  used  for 
room  illumination.  If  the  Committee  will  only  put  the  whole 
matter  of  generators  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  get  over  any 
difficulties  with  fire  insurance  companies  and  County  Councils,  then 
lanternists  can  avail  themselves  fully  of  the  light. 

***** 

The  report  of  the  Committee  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
interest  by  all  who  have  to  rely  on  their  own  resources  for  illumina¬ 
tion,  and  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  generators  in  use  at  the 
Imperial  Institute  are  far  in  advance  of  those  previously  exhibited, 
the  official  stamp  of  approval  should  be  of  great  use  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  an  assurance  to  the  public.  I  see  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  the  acetylene  gas  a  valuable  product  is  obtained  that  for 
certain  chemical  purposes  will  be  very  valuable,  and  may  probably 
be  of  use  for  instrument-makers  in  producing  a  dead  black.  It  is 
soot,  that  can  be  obtained  by  burning  the  gas,  and  is  said  to  be  freer 
from  shine  than  any  other.  Opticians  and  photographers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  a  really  dead  black. 

*  *  •  •  • 

As  an  acetylene  generator  containing  not  more  than  two  pounds 
of  carbide  of  calcium  may  be  used  inside  the  house,  it  only 
remains  for  the  portable  generator  to  be  certified  as  safe,  and  that  no 
gas  can  escape  from  the  generator  into  the  room,  for  the  lantern 
world  to  be  satisfied  with  this  light  and  avail  themselves  of  it.  I 
would  advise  all  interested  in  illuminants  for  the  optical  lantern  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Imperial  Institute  while  the  Exhibition  of  Acety¬ 
lene  Gas  Apparatus  remains  open,  between  the  hours  of  3  and  5.30* 
or  8  and  10  p.m.  G.  R.  Raker. 

- -♦ - 

A  METHOD  OF  LOWERING  THE  VACUUM  IN  X-RAY  TUBES. 

Many  methods  have  from  time  to  time  been  devised  for  lowering 
the  vacuum  in  X-ray  tabes.  Some  of  these  work  very  well  for  a  time,  but 
the  vacuum  eventually  becomes  so  high  that  the  tube  is  rendered  useless 
until  it  is  re-exhausted.  I  have  recently  adopted  a  method,  however, 
which  allows  of  my  completely  restoring  the  vacuum  (in  certain  tabes). 
The  method  suggested  itself  to  me  on  hearing  from  a  maker  that  he  often 
adopted  the  plan  of  heating  the  bulb  to  a  point  wheD  the  glass  becomes 
softened;  the  external  pressure  wonld.  of  oonrse,  canse  the  softened  glass 
to  bulge  inward,  and  as  a  necessity  the  vacuum  is  in  like  proportion 
reduced.  This  method  acts  well,  granting  that  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  successfully,  but  the  danger  of  going  too  far  is  so  great  that 
it  is  practically  useless  except  in  the  hand  of  an  expert  glass-blower.  It 
will  be  noticed  that,  in  most  X-ray  tubes,  the  sealed  tube  through  which 
the  bulb  was  exhausted  is  left  comparatively  long,  and  all  tubes  might  be 
left  so  with  great  advantage,  as  I  shall  now  show.  The  tubes  I  have 
successfully  experimented  upon  are  of  the  focus  pattern  with  two  anti¬ 
cathode  poles.  The  diameter  of  the  bulb  is  4$  in.,  and  the  total 
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length  from  terminal  to  terminal  about  9  in.  The  tubes  through 
which  the  bulbs  were  exhausted  are  situated  behind  the  cathode  pole, 
and  are  about  4  in.  in  length,  being  bent  to  a  right  angle  near  their 
centre.  Over  a  Bunsen  burner  I  gently  warm  the  whole  bulb,  I  then 
gradually  heat  the  exhaust  tube,  bringing  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
hottest  portion  of  the  flame,  and  at  the  same  time  gradually  withdrawing 
it  until  only  the  sealed  end  is  actually  in  the  flame,  this  soon  becomes 
red  hot  and  commences  to  retract ;  it  must  be  watched  very  carefully, 
and  as  soon  as  a  small  indent  is  visible  it  should  be  gradually  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  flame  and  allowed  to  slowly  cool.  A  very  slight  indent 
is  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  entirely  restore  the  vacuum.  Fig.  1 


^  -2" 


shows  a  sketch  of  the  exhaust  tube  of  one  of  my  bulbs  (a)  before, 
and  (b)  after  treatment.  Before  experimenting  with  this  tube  an 
11  in.  spark  would  not  pass  without  heating  it  to  a  dangerous  ex¬ 
tent;  after  treatment  the  vacuum  was  almost  too  low,  but  after  using 
for  half  an  hour  it  was  in  perfect  condition. 

This  operation,  simple  as  it  seems,  must  be  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  possible  care.  There  are  two  sources  of  danger;  in  one  case 
the  exhaust  tube,  being  made  of  unsuitable  glasss,  may  crack ;  in  the 
other,  the  glass  may  become  too  soft,  may  be  drawn  inwards  with  such 
force  that  a  hole  may  be  made,  before  it  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
flame.  In  either  case,  however,  the  tube  will  not  be  spoiled  for  re¬ 
exhaustion. 

With  some  bulbs  this  method  can  be  repeated  several  times,  and, 
if  the  plan  were  generally  adopted,  makers  could  be  instructed  to  use 
suitable  glass,  and  to  leave  the  exhaust  tubes  long  enough  for  the 
purpose.  John  Hall-Edwards,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.P.S.,  &c. 


NEW  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  LIPPMANN’S  PROCESS. 

Dr.  R.  Neuhauss,  of  Berlin,  has  for  the  last  few  months  been  con¬ 
tributing  to  one  of  our  German  contemporaries  a  series  of  papers  on  his 
researches  in  interferential  photography,  and,  whilst  these  notes  are 
extremely  interesting,  they  are  somewhat  too  lengthy  for  verbatim  trans¬ 
lation.  In  Eder’s  Jahrbuch  for  1898,  however,  he  gives  a  summary  of 
his  results,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  thing  to  obviate,  and  one  which  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  photographer  who  works  Lippmann’s  process,  is 
streaks.  Albumen  plates  have  less  tendency  to  form  streaks  than 
gelatine-emulsion  plates.  With  the  latter  they  may  be  caused  by  drain¬ 
ing  the  coated  plate  back  into  the  coating  vessel  and  thus  obtaining  a 
mixture  of  unequal  temperature.  Further,  they  may  be  caused  when 
the  plates  are  not  carefully  cleaned.  The  plates  to  be  cleaned,  after  the 
removal  of  any  adherent  film,  must  lie  for  at  least  twelve  hours  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  raw  nitric  acid  and  water.  Then,  just  before 
coating,  they  should  be  polished  with  alcohol  and  ammonia.  Moreover, 
the  mercury  ought  not  to  be  poured  over  the  plate  lying  upright  in  the 
slide,  or  else  star- shaped  figures  will  show  on  the  plate,  which  are  caused 
partly  by  the  chemical  and  partly  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
mercury  as  it  rises.  The  best  way  is  to  use  chemically  pure  mercury, 


which  has  been  filtered  every  day  before  use  through  several  thicknesses 
of  chamois  leather  under  air  pressure.  Streaks  with  a  metallic  lustre, 
which  are  caused  by  the  adherence  of  particles  of  mercury  to  the  film, 
are  best  removed  by  passing  over  the  plate,  immediately  it  is  removed 
from  the  slide,  a  soft  brush  dipped  in  alcohol. 

From  comparative  trials  it  was  proved  that  whirling  the  plates  after  I 
coating  was  only  harmful.  So  much  albumen  or  emulsion  as  will  ; 
spontaneously  run  off  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  insensitiveness  ] 
of  the  plate  becomes  always  greater  with  the  increasing  thinness  of  the 
film,  brilliant  colours  cannot  be  obtained  with  very  thin  coating. 

The  spectrum  can  be  obtained  far  more  easily  on  albumen  plates  than 
on  gelatine.  Excellent  results  are  Cbtained  on  albumen  plates  if  neither  j 
bromide,  nor  iodide,  nor  chloride,  be  added  to  the  albumen,  but  the  pure  j 
albumen  film  be  sensitised  in  the  silver  bath,  and  then  treated  with  | 
separate  cyanine  and  erythrosine  solutions.  Somewhat  greater  sensitive-  I 
ness  is  attained  if  some  potassium  bromide  be  added  to  the  albumen,  so  I 
that  some  silver  bromide  as  well  as  silver  albuminate  be  formed.  The  I 
best  developer  for  albumen  plates  is  the  pyro-ammonium  carbonate  and  i 
potassium-bromide  developer.  The  plates  must  be  developed  as  slowly  j 
as  possible.  The  author  tested  duck’s-egg  albumen  together  with  hen’s-  | 
egg  albumen,  but  found  no  advantage.  The  albumen  from  hens’  eggs  I 
gave  the  best  results  when  it  was  mixed  with  some  ammonia  and  I 
allowed  to  stand  at  least  five  or  six  weeks  before  being  used.  During  I 
this  time  the  albumen  becomes  absolutely  clear.  It  will  then  keep  a  long  | 
time. 

Unfortunately,  mixed  colours  cannot  be  obtained  on  albumen  plates,  I 
as  the  image  always  appears  to  be  covered  over  with  red,  yellow,  or  green.  I 
According  to  the  author’s  experiments,  the  results  with  compound  colours  | 
were  considerably  improved  when  the  topmost  film  was  removed,  by  j 
careful  treatment,  with  the  hypo  and  ferridcyanide  deducer.  The  experi-  1 
ments  with  albumen  plates  were  continued  in  this  direction. 

As  the  author  obtained  very  unsatisfactory  results  with  gelatine  fl 
emulsion  plates  in  1895,  he  tried  in  the  first  place  to  determine  the  cause  I 
of  them.  For  this  purpose  various  kinds  of  gelatine  were  tested,  i 
It  was  thus  found  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  means  of  1 
a  gelatine  obtained  from  Lautenschlager,  54,  Oranienburger-strasse,  I 
Berlin,  which  has  been  specially  introduced  for  industrial  pur-  V 
poses.  Perhaps  the  materials  used  for  bleaching  the  gelatine  play  an  ii 
important  part. 

The  author  determined  that  gelatine,  which  by  itself  gave  no  useful  n 
coloured  pictures,  gave  considerably  better  results  when  a  certain  quantity  'j 
of  albumen  was  added  to  the  finished  emulsion.  In  order  to  make  a 
mixture  of  this  kind  adhere  to  the  glass,  about  five  per  cent,  of  sugar  I 
must  be  added.  The  sugar  is  removed  in  the  washing  of  the  plate  after  I 
coating ;  it  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  remain  in  the  film,  or  else  the 
colours  will  not  be  obtained. 

The  development  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  and  the  albumen  and  gelatine  h 
plates  is  best  effected  with  the  pyro-ammonia  and  potassium -bromide  [ 
developer  suggested  by  Lumiere.  In  contradistinction  to  the  albumen  h 
plates,  development  must  be  as  quick  as  possible. 

With  gelatine  plates  the  sensitiveness  is  increased  to  an  extraordinary  ■- 
extent  when  the  silver-nitrate  solution  is  added  to  the  gelatine  about  an  J 
hour  before  making  the  emulsion.  There  is  then,  however,  a  great  ji 
tendency  to  red  fog. 

In  the  preparation  of  compound  colours  on  gelatine  or  gelatine  and  a 
albumen  plates  care  should  be  exercised  as  to  the  choice  of  a  suitable  ,1 
background  when  flowers,  still  life,  <fcc.,  are  to  be  taken.  The  objects 
show  the  best  modelling  in  front  of  a  background  which  is  photographic-  j 
ally  absolutely  inactive.  The  best  results  are  obtained  with  a  fine  black-  <• 
brown  silk  velvet.  The  best  light  is  direct  sunlight,  softened  by  a  screen  j  j 
of  two  thicknesses  of  finest  white  muslin.  Then  from  five  to  fifteen  : 
minutes  will  be  sufficient  for  each  exposure.  The  filter  to  exclude  the  !  t 
ultra-violet  rays,  which  has  been  recommended  on  all  hands,  has,  ac-  i 
cording  to  the  author’s  experiences,  not  the  value  which  is  usually  ascribed  :  I 
to  it. 

The  great  difficulty  in  taking  compound  colours  consists  in  hitting 
the  correct  time  of  exposure.  One-half  over  or  under-exposure  is  suffi-  1 
cient  to  absolutely  spoil  the  picture.  Exposure  meters  are  here  of  very 
little  use. 

It  frequently  happens  that  compound  colours  contain  far  too  much 
green.  The  picture  can  then  be  considerably  improved  by  immersion  for 
a  few  seconds  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (1 : 1000),  then  rinsing 
and  drying.  With  spectra  treated  in  this  way  the  violet  appears  much 
more  distinctly.  Purplish  red,  however,  becomes  brick  red. 

In  only  rare  inscances  are  the  pictures  improved  by  subsequent  in¬ 
tensification,  and  only  mercurial  intensification,  followed  by  sodium  i 
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sulphite,  was  of  any  use.  Physical  intensification  proved  to  be  un¬ 
commonly  effective  when  the  plate  was  looked  through  ;  the  colours, 
however,  were  not  improved.  By  reduction  with  the  hypo-ferridcyanide 
bath  every  possible  and  unlooked-for  changes  of  colour  were  caused.  By 
treating  the  plates  with  a  gold  toning  bath  the  colours  became  darker 
and  less  brilliant. 

If  a  spectrum  was  completely  bleached,  which  may  be  effected  by 
mercuric  chloride  and  cupric  bromide,  the  film  became  as  transparent  as 
glass.  After  washing  and  drying,  however,  very  good  spectral  colours 
were  still  visible.  If  such  a  plate  was  examined  by  transmitted  light,  the 
complementary  colours  were  distinctly  visible.  With  a  plate  which  has 
not  been  bleached  the  complementary  colours  are  invisible,  only  because 
they  are  smothered  by  the  actual  colour  of  the  silver  precipitate. 

If  two  spectra  are  taken  on  the  one  plate  so  that  the  spectra  cross  one 
another,  there  will  be,  quite  distinct  at  the  place  where  they  cross, 
Talbot’s  interference  stripes,  which  run  diagonally.  With  regard  to  this 
experiment  the  author  introduced  a  variation ;  a  finished  and  washed 
spectrum  was  reconverted  into  silver  bromide  by  immersion  in  cupric 
bromide.  After  drying  in  the  dark  the  plate  was  again  laid  in  the 
mercury  slide,  and  then  exposed  in  the  spectrograph,  so  that  the  new 
spectrum  crossed  the  old  spectrum.  On  development  only  the  last 
exposed  spectrum  appeared.  This  is,  of  course,  obvious,  as  only  exposed 
silver  bromide  can  be  developed.  The  plate  was  now  well  washed  but 
not  fixed,  and  then  exposed  for  a  few  seconds  to  direct  sunlight.  When 
the  plate  was  again  placed  in  the  developer  the  original  spectrum  again 
developed.  The  final  result  was  the  original  spectrum  crossed  by  the 
second  one,  and  on  the  back  Talbot’s  interference  stripes.  Everything 
was  exactly  the  same  as  when  the  two  spectra  were  exposed  one  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  other.  It  is  worth  noting,  in  this  experiment,  that 
in  the  region  of  a  particular  colour,  for  instance,  blue,  new  colours,  red 
and  green,  ciuld  be  formed  by  the  second  exposure. 

One  of  the  main  points  to  which  the  author  directed  his  attention  was 
the  elucidation  of  the  question  as  to  whether  in  Lippmaon’s  process 
Zenker’s  thin  laminae  were  actually  present,  and  on  what  theory  the 
formation  of  the  colours  is  supposed  to  rest.  It  was  essential  therefore 
to  prepare  as  fine  a  section  of  the  film  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  a 
sheet  of  glass  was  coated  with  collodion,  and  then  albumen  poured  over 
it.  When  the  spectrum  was  obtained  the  film  was  stripped  from  the 
glass.  Dr.  E.  Flatan,  of  the  Anatomical  Institute  at  Berlin,  was  good 
enough  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  the  sections.  The  preparations 
furnished  by  him  were  distinguished  by  the  greatest  possible  fineness. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  not  possible  to  discover  at  first  any  laminae. 
Only  by  repeated  and  most  accurate  survey  of  all  the  sections,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  most  favourable  source  of  light,  could  the  laminae  be 
detected  in  a  few  of  the  most  favourable  places.  The  author  prepared 
from  these  places  several  photo-micrographic  negatives  with  a  linear 
enlargement  of  2000  times.  In  exposures  of  this  kind  great  care  has  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  diffraction  fringes,  which  could  destroy  any  kind  of 
lumination.  Diffraction  fringes  appeared  most  strongly  with  oblique 
illumination  and  when  working  with  a  narrow  illuminating  cone. 

In  order  to  exclude  any  doubt,  the  work  was  done  with  full  central 
illumination  and  fully  opened  condenser.  In  no  negative  taken  by  the 
author  did  there  show  the  least  sign  of  stripes  beyond  the  section. 
Finally  it  must  be  noted  that  the  distance  of  the  laminte  represented  in 
photo-micrographs  corresponded  exactly  with  the  calculated  distance  of 
Zenker’s  laminae.  The  section  photographed  by  the  author  was  from 
the  red  to  the  reddish-yellow  zone  of  the  spectrum.  The  half  wave¬ 
length  here  varies  from  0 ’00038  mm.  to  0 ’00033  mm. 

As  the  mean  value  of  several  measurements  of  various  negatives,  the 
distance  of  the  laminae,  with  an  enlargement  of  2000  times  linear,  was 
found  to  be  0.74  mm.  This  corresponds  to  an  actual  distance  of  the 
laminae  in  the  preparation  itself  of  0’00037  mm.  It  must  be  kept  in 
view  that  the  wave-length  within  the  albumen  film  is  slightly  different 
to  what  it  is  in  air,  since  the  albumen  has  a  different  refractive  index.  In 
the  section  embedded  in  glycerine  the  distance  of  the  laminae  is  somewhat 
enlarged  as  the  film  swells  in  it.  The  shortening  of  the  wave-length  in  the 
albumen  film  and  the  swelling  of  the  film  in  the  glycerine,  according  to 
the  author’s  experiments,  about  balanced  one  another. 

With  all  the  sections  collected  by  the  author  that  half  of  the  film 
which  was  next  the  collodion  film  was  absolutely  as  bare  as  glass.  Only 
the  half  which,  during  the  exposure,  was  next  the  mercury  possessed  the 
grained  silver  precipitate.  The  action  of  the  incident  light  wave  re¬ 
flected  from  the  mercury  was  therefore  not  sufficiently  strong  enough  to 
Ohange  the  film  throughout  the  whole  of  its  thickness.  Towards  th  *. 
middle  of  the  film  the  silver  precipitate  began  gradually  to  clear  up,  and 
then  suddenly  disappeared. 
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Only  isolated  silver  partioles  were  to  be  found  where  the  film  was  in 
contact  with  the  collodion.  Here,  on  the  separating  surfaoe  of  the  two 
media,  there  was  faint  reflection.  Within  the  zone  of  the  silver  pre¬ 
cipitate  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  whole  from  five  to  six  Zenker's 
laminae. 

The  lamin®  did  not  show  a  straight,  but  a  wavelike,  course.  This 
was  due  to  the  surface  of  the  film  not  being  even,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  silver  grain  and  the  shrinking  in  drying,  being  crumpled.  Since  tbe 
mercury  was  in  actual  contact  with  the  film  all  the  Zenker’s  lamin® 
showed  the  wavelike  course  as  the  surface. 


LIMELIGHT  EXPERIENCES. 


IV. 


The  utilisation  of  the  front  lens  of  a  portrait  conbination  in  lantern  pro¬ 
jection  is  a  procedure  well  known  to  most  lanternists,  and  at  times  such 
make  very  excellent  long-focus  objectives  when  used  with  a  stop  placed 
well  in  front  on  the  concave  side  of  tbe  len«.  In  a  previous  article  I 
referred  to  another  method  of  providing  a  lenB  of  increased  focal  leogth, 
whereby  an  ordinary  portrait  combination  may  be  made  to  work  at 
varying  foci. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  back  combinations  of  portrait  lenBes  are 
specially  constructed  to  correct  the  aberrations  of  the  front  lens,  and 
many  imagine  that  such  back  combinations  are  only  oapable  of  working 
satisfactorily  in  conjunction  with  the  particular  lens  suited  to  it  in  the 
front  portion.  In  practice  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  by 
experimenting  with  various  single  lenses  of  the  same  diameter,  but  quite 
different  foci,  I  can  produce  with  the  same  back  combination  quite  a 
wide  range  of  focal  lengths,  when  the  full  combination  is  placed  together. 

The  rule  by  which  any  one  is  able  to  calculate  approximately  the  focus 
of  a  combination  of  lenses  is  very  easily  understood  and  put  into  practice, 
and  any  one  with  the  aid  of  a  measuring  tape  can  roughly  estimate  what 
the  focal  length  of  any  set  of  lenses  will  r>e  when  mount- d  together  in 
such  manner  as  we  are  considering,  viz.,  in  the  raounth  of  a  portrait  lens. 

By  unscrewing  each  component  of  the  lens,  with  the  aid  of  the 
measuring  tape,  let  the  image  of  a  window  be  projected  on,  say,  the  wall 
of  any  suitable-size  room,  and  when  such  image  is  reasonably  sharp  read 
off  on  the  measuring  tape  the  distance  in  inches  the  lens  has  to  be  held 
from  the  wall.  When  these  factors  are  known,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
fooal  length  of  such  lenses  when  mounted  and  working  together  by  the 
following  rule  :  Multiply  one  lens  by  the  length  of  the  other,  and  divide 
this  sum  by  the  product  of  both  lenses  added  together  less  tbe  di'tanoe 
they  are  separated  in  the  mounts. 

For  example,  a  lens  is  composed  of  front  and  back  combinations  that 
are  separated  three  inches  in  the  tube. 


Focus  of  back  combination  14  inches. 
„  „  front  „  6  „ 


Divide  by  27  (being  the  total  of  both 
lenses  added  together  less  the  three 
inches  of  separation). 
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The  equivalent  focus  of  such  a  combination  would  be  nearly  eight  and 
a  quarter  inches,  and  were  any  one  desirous  of  producing  a  lens  of  nearly 
one  inch  longer  focus,  to  work  in  the  same  tube,  by  substituting  a  front 
lens  of  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-one  inches,  such  when  mounted  in  the 
front  cell  would  work  out  at  very  nearly  such  focal  length.  One  or  two 
extra  single  front  lenses  of  varying  foci  should  be  obtained  and  tc-tnf 
practically  on  the  screen  with  the  back  combination  ;  by  this  means,  at  a 
somewhat  nominal  cost,  a  most  useful  range  of  foci  is  provided  all  of 
which  can  be  utilised  in  the  same  tube. 

In  utilising  various  lenses  in  this  form  let  it  be  understood  they  are 
intended  for  projection  purposes  only,  and  several  should  be  tried  until 
those  that  yield  perfect  results  are  hit  upon. 

The  writer  possesses  several  interchangeable  front  combinations  that 
prove  of  great  service  in  the  lantern. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the  most  important  and  anxious 
part  of  a  limelight  display,  especially  as  regards  the  operator's  duties,  lies 
in  the  erection  of  his  screen,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  quite  true  whenever 
strange  pla»  es  are  being  visited. 

Armed,  however,  with  three  or  four  pulleys  screwed  into  hard-wood 
hafts  or  handles,  and  a  good  supply  of  fine  cord  or  fishing  line,  any 
operator,  provided  he  takes  plenty  of  time  beforehand  ro  as  to  be  able  to 
resolutely  face  any  little  obstacles  that  might  present  themselves,  will 
Invariably  succeed  in  erecting  a  screen  satisfactorily.  There  are  but  very 
few  places  now  where  limelight  exhibitions  have  not  been  given,  and 
every  hall-keeper  knows  at  least  something  relating  to  the  most  con¬ 
venient  means  that  can  be  provided.  Personally,  tbe  erection  of  a  screen 
by  means  of  either  poles  or  ropes  where  large  sizes  are  being  used  gives  me 
little  concern,  so  long  a*  I  have  my  pulley  blocks  and  Italian  hemp 
cordage.  The  pulleys  when  set  in  handles  as  described,  each  of  which 
handle  has  a  round  hole  run  through  it  by  means  of  a  braee,  c  M  be  (Ml 
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to  any  suitable  projection,  even  to  the  seats  of  a  side  gallery,  or,  if  they 
are  required  to  be  screwed  into  any  position  aloft,  the  pulleys  are  un¬ 
screwed  from  their  hafts  and  screwed  wherever  desired.  A  supply  of 
pulleys  and  cordage  almost  entirely  dispenses  with  the  need  of  poles,  and 
it  requires  no  mention  on  my  part  to  enable  any  one  to  imagine  what  this 
saving  in  weight  alone  means.  My  three  pulleys  go  easily  into  a  coat 
pocket  (one  is  always  carried  as  a  spare  one). 

In  the  matter  of  gas  fittings,  I  have  known  operators  who  make  a  rule 
of  working  with  blow-through  jets  experience  much  trouble.  This  form 
of  jet  is,  no  doubt,  most  convenient  under  many  circumstances,  and  I 
know  one  lanternist  of  wide  experience  who  invariably  uses  it  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  that  of  the  mixed  type.  I  fancy,  however,  his  preference  is  based 
upon  the  use  of  such  for  dissolving  and  effect  slides  in  double  lanterns. 
A  blow-through  jet  often  causes  a  lot  of  trouble  where  the  supply  of  gas  is 
led  from  a  distant  part  of  the  hall,  and  youngsters  are  only  youngsters 
all  the  world  over,  and  the  old  joke  of  pinching’  a  tube  has  often  to  be 
contended  with.  All  considered,  there  is  but  little  economy  in  using  the 
hydrogen  gas  from  the  main,  for  such  frequently  necessitates  the  special 
stopping-off  (by  means  of  short  tubes  of  rubber)  of  a  large  number  of  jets 
that  have  no  suitable  stop  cocks,  as  well  as  having  to  remove  burners  and 
other  minor  things  that  quite  frequently  cause  irritation  to  a  hall-keeper. 
I  have  known  quite  a  scene  arise  from  the  mere  removal  of  a  special  burner 
from  a  gas  jet  which  the  hall-keeper  had  carefully  fitted  in.  The  remedy 
for  all  this  petty  trouble  and  probable  annoyance  lies  in  the  providing  of 
both  gases  in  separate  cylinders  ;  and,  once  a  regular  practice  of  working 
after  this  manner  has  been  followed,  an  operator  would  never  think  of 
resorting  to  the  other  system,  which  requires  long  lengths  of  rubber 
tubing,  that  frequently  permits  of  gas  to  escape,  and  gives  rise  to  other 
annoyance. 

The  use  of  two  cylinders  held  in  situ  near  the  lamp  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience,  and,  when  mixing  jets  are  used,  the  best  possible  results  are 
easily  obtained.  When  cylinders  were  first  introduced,  several  of  the 
leading  lanternists  in  the  kingdom  did  not  take  kindly  to  their  use,  and 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  old  gas  bags  and  pressure  boards,  with  the 
attendant  inconvenience  of  making  their  own  oxygen  gas  as  required ; 
and  some  can  be  still  met  with  who  have  never  lost  their  love  for  gas  bags. 
Cylinders  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  workers  are,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
tricky,  and  a  good  cylinder  is  often  ruined,  for  the  time  being,  by  letting 
such  out  into  the  hands  of  lanternists  who  actually  do  not  know  properly 
how  to  turn  valve  spindles  without  either  over-screwing  or  fracturing  the 
same,  or  so  manipulating  the  spindles  as  to  cause  a  serious  waste  of  gas  ; 
and  there  are  still  those  who  like  to  be  satisfied  by  such  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  as  gas  bags  afford  of  knowing  that  a  supply  of  gas  is  going  to 
hold  out  during  an  exhibition — a  satisfaction  that  is  denied  when  cylinders 
are  being  employed  without  special  attachments  of  gauges,  and  which 
contains  a  limited  amount  of  gas,  and  uneasiness  is  felt  at  some  leaky 
regulator,  or  the  prosiness  of  a  lecturer  who  is  going  to  spin  out  far  too 
much  time. 

Cylinders  may  be  said  to  have  almost  revolutionised  the  procedure  in 
limelight  working  ;  and,  although  the  making  of  a  supply  of  oxygen,  when 
an  tour  in  olden  time,  was  not  looked  upon  with  disfavour  (and  many  a 
bagful  I  have  made  at  a  vestry  fire,  carrying  chlorate  mixture  during  the 
journey),  and  getting  the  hydrogen  replenished  from  the  main,  as  well  as 
using  a  piece  of  gravestone  for  a  weight,  there  is  no  doubt  cylinders  are  a 
great  boon,  and  have  caused  a  great  impetus  in  limelight  working. 
They  are,  however,  tricky  where  any  one  has  to  depend  upon  strange 
samples  of  such ;  but  where  private  cylinders  are  always  used,  and  care 
is  bestowed  in  their  manipulation,  a  greater  amount  of  confidence  is  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  near  any  one  can  calculate  to  their  con¬ 
tents  lasting  out.  Thereismore  economyinusinglargecylindersthan  those 
of  smaller  size,  and  somehow  I  have  formed  an  opinion  that  their  valve 
spindles  are  more  carefully  fitted ;  for  any  bother  I  have  ever  experienced 
has  always  been  with  smaller  sizes.  When  first  introduced,  the  want  of 
a  good  method  of  regulating  the  pressure  was  sadly  felt.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  the  very  first  attachment  he  ever  saw  used 
for  this  purpose  is  still  the  most  serviceable,  and,  in  his  opinion,  has 
never  been  equalled  by  any  of  the  forms  of  regulators  since  introduced. 
The  attachment  I  refer  to  was  made,  I  believe,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  Matthew  Edwards,  senior  partner  at  that  time  in  the  well-known  firm 
of  James  White,  and  consisted  of  a  very  fine  screw  adjustment,  almost 
Bimilar  to  the  pattern  that  has  within  recent  years  become  so  universally 
used.  I  can  remember  the  satisfaction  experienced  at  a  limelight  ex¬ 
hibition  when  this  fine  adjustment  nozzle  was  screwed  on  to  the  cylinder 
and  the  supply  of  gas  at  high  pressure  was  beautifully  delivered  to  the 
jets  by  its  means.  Shortly  after,  the  bellows  form  of  regulator  was  in¬ 
troduced  and  flooded  upon  the  market,  followed  shortly  afterwards  again 
by  other  forms  of  regulators,  more  or  less  efficient,  and  at  reasonably 
cheap  prices.  Regulators,  however,  are  not  always  the  blessings  many 
suppose,  and  they  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  as  well  as  to  limit  the 
pressure  they  deliver  the  gas  at  to  the  jets,  this  pressure  not  being  easily 
altered  without  some  delay  and  special  attention,  more  or  less,  to  the 
apparatus. 

The  identical  form  of  fine  adjustment  valve  used  by  the  late  Mr. 
Matthew  Hdwards  has  recently  come  largely  into|use,  but  I  think  with  a 
coarser  pitch  of  screws  that  does  not  allow  the  gases  being  so  nicely 
adjusted ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  with  these  fine  adjustment 


valves  attached  to  the  cylinder  nozzles  the  use  of  regulators  will  be 
largely  discontinued,  for  there  is  no  doubt  the  rubber  so  much  in  use  in 
their  construction  is  very  liable  to  prove  defective,  and  escapes  of  gas 
take  place  in  consequence. 

With  fine  adjustment  valves  no  such  serious  escapes  are  possible,  and 
they  permit  of  an  increase  or  decrease  of  pressure  at  any  moment  such 
is  desired. 

The  application  of  these  fine  adjustments  to  the  taps  of  the  jets  is  a 
further  recent  improvement,  but  when  the  nozzles  of  the  cylinders  are 
placed  in  situ  close  to  the  lamp,  and  short  lengths  of  tubing,  say  about 
two  feet  long,  employed  to  connect  the  nozzles  with  the  jets,  all 
necessary  manipulation  can  be  as  easily  performed  from  the  cylinders, 
so  that  in  reality  there  is  no  need  for  any  further  fine  adjustment  on 
the  jet  taps. 

Many  of  our  best  operators  now  use  nothing  but  these  fine 
adjustment  valves  for  lantern  as  well  as  cinematographic  work,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  regulators  deemed  so  indispensable  for  many  years  are  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Some  operators  who  have  experienced  the  evil  effects  of  faulty 
regulators,  have,  in  somewhat  recent  years,  dispensed  entirely  with 
such,  and  use  instead  nothing  but  a  plain  tapered  nozzle  that  screws 
into  the  cylinder  without  any  fine  adjustment.  All  regulation  of  gaEes 
being  made  by  the  ordinary  cylinder  key,  this  practice  works  very  well 
in  the  case  of  where  private  cylinders  are  being  regularly  used, 
and  the  pressure  from  the  valve  spindles  is  thereby  more  under  con¬ 
trol  by  reason  of  regularly  working  with  the  same  cylinders  and  knowing 
their  peculiarities,  some  of  which  are  found  to  be  more  easily  adjusted  than 
others. 

All  told,  fine  adjustment  valves  are  a  great  comfort,  and  before  long  are 
sure  to  be  in  universal  favour,  especially  in  single  lantern  working. 
With  many  jets  they  permit  of  the  very  best  amount  of  pressure  being 
employed,  allowing  such  pressure  to  be  carried  to  the  humming  points 
so  that  the  most  is  got  out  of  the  jets.  With  regulators  set  to  a  special 
cut-off  pressure,  there  is  no  such  facility,  and  many  a  good  jet  has  been 
condemned  as  incapable  of  yielding  a  satisfactory  light,  simply  because 
the  regulator  employed  was  starving  the  jet  and  not  permitting  of  its 
being  used  to  its  utmost  capacity.  A  good  many  jets  of  a  bore  whose 
capacity  will  pass  six  to  seven  feet  of  oxygen  per  hour  when  just  at  the 
humming  point  yield  for  lantern  work  magnificent  all-round  results; 
if  greater  intensity  is  desired,  more  gas  must  be  passed  by  increasing  the 
bore  of  the  nipple,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  a  jet  passing  six  feet  per 
hour  will  yield  the  most  satisfactory  results  with  the  least  trouble  and 
attention. 

Some  jets  are  very  troublesome  and  noisy.  I  like  a  humming  cheery 
jet,  for  then  I  know  I  am  right  with  my  pressure  and  am  working  up  to 
its  best  capacity,  and  some  noisy  jets  are  difficult  to  silence,  although 
many  a  one  I  have  cured  with  a  darning  needle  roughened  at  the  point 
with  emery  powder ;  others,  again,  havejnever  yielded  to  such  treatment, 
and  have  had  to  be  handed  on  to  some  other  fellow  to  try  his  ’prentice 
hand  upon.  A  good  mixing  jet  is  a  treasure,  and  should  be  carefully 
prized  and  cared  for,  it  is  the  best  friend  an  operator  possesses  ;  a  bad 
one  is  only  fit  to  be  broken  up  as  a  nuisance. 

My  experience  has  clearly  shown  me  that  with  double  cylinders  there 
is  absolutely  no  danger  in  using  mixing  jets,  when  the  gas  from  such  is 
under  approximately  equal  pressure  and  delivered  to  the  jets  by  means  of 
suitable  rubber  tubes.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  cause  any  one  to  see 
that,  if  by  unequal  pressure  the  hydrogen  or  oxygen  be  driven  back,  oul 
goes  the  light,  and  since  the  introduction  of  cylinders  I  have  never 
known  of  a  serious  accident  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  performance 
of  this  form  of  jet.  In  writing  in  this  strain  I  am  not  speaking  o. 
small  snap-out  explosions,  caused  by  injudiciously  turning  on  the  oxygec 
too  rapidly  when  lighting  up,  but  of  the  class  of  more  serious  accidents 
caused  by  back  suction,  such  as  used  to  happen  with  gas  bags  when  then- 
weights  ware  carelessly  applied  or  a  bag  allowed  to  run  too  low.  With 
cylinders  there  can  be  no  back  suction,  and  mixing  jets  are  as  safe  as  a 
blow-through  form,  in  fact  they  are  capable  of  being  used  even  by 
experienced  hands  when  the  hydrogen  is  taken  direct  from  the  main  and 
the  oxygen  used  at  a  low  pressure.  Novices,  however,  should  notl 
attempt  this. 

Within  recent  years  several  new  forms  of  jets  have  been  introduced  to  I 
which  I  hope  to  refer  on  a  future  occasion.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 


RECENT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  X-RAY  TUBES. 

[Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 


The  most  important  considerations  in  the  manufacture  of  Rontgen- 
ray  apparatus  are  those  influenced  by  the  value  of  the  apparatus  to 
physicians  and  hospitals.  Now  that  the  scientific  world  has  recovered 
from  the  suddenness  of  this  discovery  of  aether-energy,  which  is  so 
closely  allied  with  light  and  electricity,  and  yet  without  experimental 
proof  of  the  nature  of  its  energy,  investigation  goes  on  with  surer  and 
even  more  rapid  strides  than  it  did  immediately  after  Professor  Rontgen’s 
announcement. 

Investigators,  both  physical  and  medical,  have  become  specific  in  their 
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lines  of  research,  and  the  large  demand  for  apparatus  has  caused  such 
competition  among  manufacturers  that  many  useful  improvements  are 
the  result.  The  manufacturers  themselves,  perhaps,  do  as  much  practical 
work  in  this  direction  as  any  one  else.  They  know  the  faults  of  their 
own  apparatus,  and  these  deficiencies  are  ever  before  them  in  complaints 
from  operators,  so  that  it  is  quite  a  problem  to  furnish  a  good  outfit 
capable  of  being  easily  managed  by  a  physician  or  layman  with  satis¬ 
factory  results  for  any  length  of  time. 

An  induction  coil  or  static  machine  will,  with  any  reasonable  care,  last 
indefinitely.  The  manipulation  of  the  dry  plate  is  the  same  as  in 
ordinary  photography,  requiring  only  a  knowledge  of  developing,  fixing, 
&c.  The  difficulties  are  chiefly  met  with,  however,  in  the  operation  of 
the  high  vacuum  tube,  in  which  so  many  factors  are  to  be  considered  in 
achieving  satisfactory  work.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  has  been  discovered  a  more  efficient  generator  of  X  rays  than 
a  piece  of  platinum  bombarded  by  so-called  “  radiant  matter.” 

Here  it  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  indulge  in  a  little  speculation 
on  <l  radiant  matter.”  Faraday,  who  first  used  the  expression,  defines  it 
thus  :  “  If  we  can  conceive  a  change  as  far  beyond  vapourisation  as  that 
is  above  fluidity,  and  then  take  into  account  also  the  proportional  in- 
i  creased  extent  of  alteration  as  the  changes  rise,  we  shall  perhaps,  if  we 
can  form  any  conception  at  all,  not  fall  far  short  of  ‘  radiant  matter,’ 
and,  as  in  the  last  conversion  many  qualities  were  lost,  so  here  many 
more  would  disappear.”  Dr.  William  Crookes,  in  1876,  made  public  his 
highly  interesting  experiments  with  tubes  carried  to  such  a  degree  of 
exhaustion  that  the  gases  therein  were  in  the  so-called  “  radiant  ”  state. 
;  In  his  papers  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  gases  are  composed  of 
:j  an  almost  infinite  number  of  small  particles  or  molecules,  which  are 
u  constantly  moving  in  every  direction  with  velocities  of  all  conceivable 
j  magnitudes.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  these  molecules  it  is  im- 
;t  possible  for  them  to  move  an  appreciable  distance  before  they  collide 
[  with  one  of  their  fellows.  If  the  pressure  of  the  gas  be  diminished,  the 
I  distance  which  the  molecule  can  move  is  proportionately  increased. 
[  This  average  distance  he  calls  the  mean  free  path  of  the  molecule.  If 
i  the  pressure  be  so  decreased  that  the  mean  free  path  is  comparable  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  containing  vessel,  the  matter  is  then  in  the  so¬ 
il  called  “  radiant  state,”  and  the  molecules  are  free  to  bound  forwards  and 
i  backwards  across  the  tube.  These  molecules  radiate  from  a  negatively- 
excited  pole  with  enormous  velocity,  producing  many  phenomena 
wherever  they  strike.  Crookes  constructed  a  number  of  very  ingenious 
tubes  to  show  the  novel  and  characteristic  properties  of  radiant  matter, 
and  he  assigned  the  following  properties  to  it  :  Radiant  matter  exerts  a 
powerful  phosphorogenic  action  where  it  strikes.  It  proceeds  in  straight 
fc  lines.  When  intercepted  by  solid  matter  it  casts  a  shadow.  It  exerts 
1  strong  mechanical  action  where  it  strikes.  Radiant  matter  produces 
,  heat  when  its  motion  is  arrested. 

To  show  this  last  property  he  made  a  small  tube  containing  a  thin 
:  platinum  plate  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  converging  stream  of  radiant 
matter.  A  weak  current  from  the  secondary  of  an  induction  coil  is 
I  sufficient  to  heat  the  platinum  red  hot.  Had  Crookes  gone  a  little 
further  in  his  experiment,  he  would  have  found  that  not  only  heat  and 
phosphorescence  manifest  themselves,  but  also  that  these  molecular 
collisions  gave  rise  to  an  tether  disturbance  of  such  a  character  as  to 
excite  phosphorescence  not  only  inside  the  tube  but  also  outside  of  it. 

' !  It  would  also  have  been  demonstrated  that  this  disturbance  radiates  in 
straight  lines,  suffering  no  refraction,  reflection,  or  any  other  of  the 
<  phenomena  incident  to  ordinary  light,  and  that  all  substances  are  more 
or  less  transparent  to  it.  In  this  way  he  would  have  antedated  Professor 
I  Rontgen  by  more  than  thirty  years. 

Whether  the  X  rays  are  simply  the  result  of  the  enormously  high 
temperature  produced  by  the  impact  of  the  molecules,  whether  they  are 
due  to  oscillations  set  up  in  the  charges  on  the  discharging  atoms,  or 
whether  they  arise  from  an  entirely  different  cause,  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
i  mined. 

The  original  tube  used  by  Roatgen  was  similar  in  construction  to  one 
I  now  show  you.  In  this  the  bombardment  is  on  the  glass  at  the 
.spherical  end  of  the  tube.  The  efficient  X  rays  resulting  are  few, 
I  because  it  is  impossible  to  bombard  the  glass  very  hard  without  crack¬ 
ling  or  melting  it;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rays  are  absorbed  in 
i  travelling  through  the  thick  glass  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  and,  to  get  a 
i  i sharp  picture,  the  light  must  be  considerably  cut  off  by  a  diaphragm. 

I  Practically  all  forms  of  tubes  were  tried  by  the  early  investigators,  the 
one  finally  found  most  effioient  was  discovered  at  King  s  College,  Lone. on, 
in  1892.  It  was  the  Crookes  hot-platinum  tube.  This  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  form  of  tube  used  by  various  makers  throughout  the  world  to-day, 
though  with  considerable  modifications  as  to  detail  arrangement.  It  was 
aot  long,  however,  before  a  great  difficulty  manifested  itself  in.  the  use  o 
high-vacuum  tubes  for  X-ray  work,  and  that  was  the  rise  in  acuum 
subsequent  to  their  constant  use.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  remedy 
I  this  defect,  but  they  all  lacked  success  from  the  very  fact  that  the  vacuum 
was  in  too  fickle  a  state  for  the  human  hand  to  manage.  The  vacuum  in 
l  Rontgen-ray  tube  can  vary  only  over  very  small  limits,  and,  being  also 
■  lependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  tube,  it  is  in  a  very  unstable 
position.  Thus,  if  a  tube  starts  to  heat  when  running,  the  vacuum  lowers 
vnd  the  tube  takes  more  current,  due  to  the  increased  conductivity  of  t  ie 
;as  therein,  lowering  the  vacuum  still  more ;  a  reversed  condition  o 


affairs  takes  place  if  the  tube  starts  to  cool.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  it  is  very’  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  keep  the  temperature  of  a 
tube  constant,  and  to  manage  a  non-automatic  regulating  device.  Tne 
ideal  regulating  device  should  possess  the  following  qualities : — 

(1)  It  should  act  immediately. 

(2)  It  should  be  independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  tube. 

(3)  It  should  maintain  the  desired  vacuum  unvaryingly. 


C,  cathode  terminal;  A,  anode  terminal;  S,  a  n\rk  point ;  c,  cathode 

auxiliary  tube  ;  t,  communicating  tube  ;  B,  potash  bulb. 

Having  these  difficulties  in  mind,  and  the  qualities  desired,  I  designed 
for  Queen  &  Co.  a  tube,  which  I  fully  described  before  the  Electrical 
Section  of  the  Institute  about  a  year  ago.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this 
connexion  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  principles  involved  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  Its  operation  depends  upon  two  phenomena,  viz.,  the  variation 
of  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  gas  in  the  tube  due  to  different  degrees 
of  vacuum,  and  to  the  fact  that  certain  salts  will  give  off  vapour  on  being 
warmed,  reabsorbing  it  on  cooling. 

A  reference  to  the  figare  will  make  the  operation  of  the  tube  clear.  A 
small  bulb,  containing  a  substance  which  gives  off  vapour  on  being 
heated  and  reabsorbs  it  as  it  cools,  is  directly  connected  to  the  main 
tube,  and  surrounded  by  an  auxiliary  tube,  winch  is  exhausted  to  a  low 
Crookes  vacuum.  In  the  auxiliary  tube  the  cathode  is  opposite  the 
above-mentioned  bulb,  so  that  any  discharge  through  it  will  hea:  this 
bulb.  This  cathode  is  connected  in  an  adjustable  spark  point,  which 
can  be  set  at  any  desired  distance  from  the  cathode  terminal  of  the  main 
tube.  In  operation,  the  induction  coil  is  connected  as  usual  to  the  main 
bulb.  On  starting  the  coil,  the  vacuum  of  the  main  tube  being  high,  its 
resistance  is  also  high,  and  the  current  takes  the  path  cf  least  r*-.  stance 
through  the  auxiliary  tube,  thereby  heating  the  substance  in  the  small 
bulb  This  will  continue  for  a  few  seconds,  until  a  sufficient  amount  of 
gas  has  been  evolved  to  bring  down  the  resistance  of  the  main  tube. 
After  this  only  an  occasional  spark  will  jump  across  the  gap.  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  tube  at  the  same  vacuum.  irk  point  i-:  adjustable, 

the  vacuum  may  be  set  high  or  low  by  varying  the  distances  between  it 
and  the  main  tube. 

Practical  work  has  demonstrated  that  a  tube  must  possess  the  following 
characteristics  in  order  to  secure  efficient  results 

(1)  The  vacuum  should  be  adjustable  to  permit  the  ready  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  tube  in  various  kinds  of  work. 

In  a  radiograph  of  the  hand  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  low  vacuum  in 
order  to  secure  good  contrast  between  the  bone-  and  the  flesh,  while  a 
high  vacuum  is  necessary  to  'locate  foreign  metallic  bodies  in  the  denser 
muscular  or  bony  tissues. 

(2)  it  should  require  a  minimum  amount  of  attention  from  the 

operator  during  the  operation.  .... 

(3)  It  must  be  able  to  hold  its  vacuum  continuously  for  an  indefinite 

period.  . 

(4)  It  must  be  able  to  carry  a  large  current  in  order  to  generate 
powerful  X  rays,  thereby  consuming  as  little  time  as  possible  in  making 

(5)  It  Should  have  sharp  definition,  i.-\,  the  source  of  X  rays  -  iou;d 
be  as  small  as  possible  without  interfering  with  the  effic  encyof  the  tube. 

In  designing  the  tube  shown  in  the  figure,  and  which  I  shall  now  put 
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in  operation,  all  the  foregoing  points  received  careful  consideration.  The 
principle  of  self-regulation  is  identical  with  that  first  employed  in  the 
original  design.  This  tube  is  made  in  two  sizes,  one  with  a  larger  bulb 
and  heavier  platinum  suitable  for  powerful  currents.  In  the  larger  tube 
the  platinum  is  reinforced  by  welding  an  extra  thickness  underneath, 
the  platinum  being  very  thick  immediately  under  the  focal  point  of  the 
cathode  stream.  The  cathode  is  made  of  aluminium,  hand-hammered  to 
prevent  rapid  deterioration.  It  is  ground  and  polished  to  a  curve  of  a 
radius  of  one  inch.  It  may  seem  curious,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  rays 
focus  at  a  point  the  distance  of  which  from  the  cathode  is  dependent  on 
the  height  of  vacuum.  After  once  having  come  to  a  focus,  they  seem  to 
continue  in  the  form  of  a  pencil  until  they  strike  the  platinum.  The 
cathode  rays  do  not  cross  each  other  at  all.  This  is  not  true,  however, 
for  very  low  vacua,  in  which  they  do  cross. 

The  small  bulb  containing  the  gas-producing  substance  is  made  with  a 
conical  side  towards  the  bombarding  cathode,  in  order  that  the  heat  shall 
be  well  and  evenly  distributed  over  its  surface.  This  allows  the  sub¬ 
stance  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  heat  generated  without  the  liability 
of  the  bulb  cracking,  due  to  an  excessive  current.  The  conical  point  of 
the  bulb  is  protected  by  sealing  in  it  a  little  piece  of  platinum  wire  welded 
to  a  piece  of  foil  of  the  same  material.  H.  Liman  Sayen. 

-  4— . - 

VACUUM  ILLUMINATION. 

Modern  electric  lighting  by  means  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps  is  the 
outgrowth  of  discoveries  made  over  a  half  century  ago ;  and,  while  the 
progress  in  electrical  matters  made  since  the  business  began  to  assume  a 
commercial  character  is  little  short  of  wonderful,  it  seems  almost  unac¬ 
countable,  in  the  light  of  what  is  known,  that  the  grand  electrical 
awakening  was  so  long  delayed  thinks  The  Scientific  American. 

Vacuum-tube  electrical  lighting  is  almost  a  parallel  case.  The  vacuum 
tube  itself  is  not  a  new  thing ;  it  has  long  been  known  that  it  could  give 
considerable  light,  but  it  is  only  very  recently  that  any  one  has  had  courage 
euough  to  undertake  to  reduce  vacuum-tube  lighting  to  a  practical  form 
and  render  it  available  for  every-day  uses. 

At  the  Electrical  Exhibition  in  this  city  [New  York],  was  shown  a  Gothic 
chapel  of  fair  size,  furnished  with  pews,  a  pulpit,  and  a  full-sized  organ. 
It  was  carpeted  and  furnished  with  stained- glass  windows  and  illuminated 
in  a  novel  and  attractive  manner  by  a  new  and  successful  system  of  vacuum 
tube  lighting  invented  by  Mr.  D.  McFarlan  Moore.  Mr.  Moore  has  been 
perfecting  this  system  for  some  years.  The  exhibit  embodies  his  im¬ 
provements  and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  practical  value  of  this 
system.  The  windows  are  screened  so  as  to  exclude  external  light, 
thereby  giving  the  observer  the  exact  value  of  vacuum-tube  illumination. 
The  vacuum  tubes  are  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  from  the  pilasters  to  the  apex  of  the  ceiling.  They  are 
bent  to  conform  to  the  curvature  of  the  Gothic  arches  and  their  upper 
ends  abutted  against  straight  tubes  extending  along  the  highest  part  of 
the  ceiling,  all  being  mounted  in  neat,  specially  designed  fixtures.  Over 
the  arched  front  door  of  the  chapel  were  arranged  vacuum  tubes,  in  the 
form  of  letters,  which  spelled  out  the  legend  Moore’s  Vacuum  Tube 
Chapel.  The  light  within  was  soft  and  diffusive,  having  the  colour  of 
daylight.  The  tubes  were  connected  up  in  parallel,  and  the  current  used 
was  the  “  kick  ”  or  extra  current  derived  from  simple  coils  without  magnetic 
cores,  and  not  from  the  secondary  wires  of  an  induction  coil,  as  is 
generally  supposed. 

The  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  use  of  a  circuit  breaker  which 
completes  and  breaks  the  circuit  60,000  times  a  minute ;  but  great 
rapidity  in  the  breaks  is  not  the  only  feature  of  the  circuit-breaker.  Mr. 
Moore  has  placed  the  entire  circuit-breaking  mechanism  in  a  vacuum 
tube,  in  which  a  high  vacuum  tube  is  maintained.  By  this  construc¬ 
tion  sparks  are  avoided  and  the  instantaneous  break  depended  upon  for 
efficiency  is  secured. 

The  rapid  circuit-breaker  is  operated  by  a  Gramme  ring  surrounding 
the  tube,  and  forming  the  field  magnet  of  the  motor  which  breaks  the 
circuit,  the  armature  being  attached  to  the  commutator  of  the  circuit- 
breaker.  The  breaker  is  connected  with  the  Edison  three-wire  system,  a 
simple  coil  being  inserted  in  each  of  the  leads. 

No  perceptible  heat  is  given  out  by  the  tubes,  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  production  of  light  without  heat  that 
has  been  made. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  this  system  of  lighting  is 
adapted  to  the  present  commercial  circuits — a  great  point  in  its  favor. 
This  system  in  its  present  stage  of  development  has  an  efficiency  about 
equal  to  incandescent  lamp  lighting,  but  it  is  believed  experiments  now 
in  progress  will  Bhow  an  efficiency  far  in  advance  of  that  already  secured. 

- ♦ - 

ACETYLENE  NOTES. 

Acettlkne  gas  furnishes  lamp-black  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Its  use 
for  this  purpose  has  been  patented  in  France. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  leading  acetylene  company  for 
the  public  lighting  of  the  burgh  of  Portsoy,  in  Banffshire,  where  over  1000 
lights  will  be  used.  The  cost  of  coal  gas  at  Portsoy  is  said  to  be  8«.  4 d. 


per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  the  company  have  agreed  to  supply  acetylene  at 
at  a  price  which  will  be  equivalent  to  about  3*.  4 d.  1000  feet  of  coal  gas. 
A  special  generating  and  purifying  plant  is  being  erected,  and  over  four 
and  a  half  miles  of  piping  will  be  laid ;  and  both  street  lamps,  public 
buildings,  and  about  100  private  residences  will  be  lighted  by  the  new 
illuminant.  This  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  moBt  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  in  public  lighting  of  recent  years,  and  those  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  lighting  cannot  do  better  than  visit  the  Acetylene  Gas  Exhibition, 
now  open  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  where  they  will  be  able  to  see  all 
the  latest  developments,  both  in  generators  and  in  burners,  for  using 
acetylene  either  on  a  large  or  on  a  small  scale. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Storage  of  Calcium  Carbide,  “  X.”  writes  to  the 
English  Mechanic :  “  The  Berg  Huetten  und  Maschinen  Industrie,  of 
Strassburg,  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  great  care  in  connexion 
with  this.  If  stored  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  damp  air,  or  in 
any  way  in  direct  touch  with  water,  it  may  give  rise  to  a  gas  explosion, 
and  in  handling  it  great  care  is  necessary,  as,  if  manipulated  with  damp 
hands,  serious  and  painful  burns  may  take  place  ;  and  in  breaking  up,  if 
small  particles  should  get  into  the  eyes,  painful  burns,  and  even  loss  of 
eyesight,  may  be  the  result.” 

Carbide  is  packed  for  shipment  in  sealed  tin  cases,  protected  externally 
by  wooden  ones  to  prevent  denting  or  piercing  during  handling  or  ship¬ 
ment,  says  the  Progressive  Age.  As  these  cases  cost  above  15  dollars  per 
ton  of  carbide,  they  add  materially  to  the  price  of  this  material.  To- 
overcome  this  expense  and  trouble,  Mr.  John  M.  Bulkley,  of  Detroit,  has 
devised  a  method  of  coating  the  lumps  of  carbide  with  a  waterproof 
material,  which  prevents  water  or  moisture  from  attacking  the  carbide,, 
enabling  it  to  be  shipped  loose,  in  bulk  or  in  boxes.  Before  the  carbide 
lumps  are  put  into  the  generator,  a  space  about  two  inches  square  is  freed 
from  this  coating  by  breaking  the  lump  or  by  scraping.  The  water 
attacks  the  carbide  at  the  exposed  spot,  giving  off  gas  and  raising  the- 
temperature,  the  latter  being  sufficient  to  gradually  remove  the  water¬ 
proof  coating.  The  generation  of  gas  is  thus  said  to  go  on  gradually 
instead  of  violently,  as  in  the  case  when  clear  carbide  is  thrown  into 
water.  The  inventor  olaims  for  the  method  :  (1)  Economy  in  the  method 
of  paoking,  shipping,  and  storage  ;  (2)  convenience  and  cleanliness  in 
handling ;  (3)  immunity  from  accidents  liable  to  occur  through  contact 
with  water  when  not  in  use;  (4)  freedom  from  odour;  and  (5)  no  de¬ 
terioration  and  waste  when  in  storage.  The  idea  seems  a  good  one 
certainly  the  end  striven  for  is  desirable,  and  one  that  will  tend  to  make 
acetylene  popular  by  removing  some  valid  objections.  As  to  whether  the 
method  proposed  is  the  most  satisfactory,  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated 
in  practice. 

- ♦ 

ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  BLACK  WALL  DISASTER- 
The  following  correspondence  appeared  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  laBt  week 
We  have  a  reference  to  the  matter  in  our  Ex  Cathedra  notes : — 

“Having  obtained  from  the  Thames  Ironworks  and  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Limited,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Hills,  the  right  to  take 
animated  photographs  of  the  launching  of  H.M.S.  Albion,  and  it  having 
come  to  my  knowledge  that  some  one  had  taken  an  animated  photograph 
of  the  poor  sufferers  struggling  in  the  water,  I  wish  to  dissociate  myself 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  from  the  producers  of  these  photographs  ; 
and  further,  I  have  decided  to  suppress  my  films  of  the  launch,  although* 
if  any  entertainment  is  organized  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  caused  by 
the  disaster,  I  shall  be  willing  to  give  any  assistance  in  my  power  by 
arranging  an  exhibition  of  any  of  the  various  animated  photographs 
taken  by  myself,  including  the  actual  christening  ceremony  performed 
by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  York  on  the  day  of  the  launch. 

“  Birt  Acres.” 

“It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  I  read  that  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy  of  Blackwall  was  exhibited  by  means  of  the  “  living  picture  ” 
apparatus  before  an  audience  at  the  Royal  Music  Hall,  Holborn,  om 
Wednesday  evening  (June  22).  Surely  so  grave  an  insult  on  the  best 
feelings  of  mankind  ought  not  to  pass  unreprimanded. 

“  The  only  circumstance  that  could  in  the  least  have  mitigated  the 
offence  of  exhibiting  these  fatal  pictures  would  have  been  a  collection  in 
aid  of  the  survivors  of  the  deceased.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
done.  Yet  even  this  could  not  justify  it  —  except  on  the  Jesuitical 
principle  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  result.  “Humanitarian.” 

“  Sir, — The  strictures  of  your  correspondents  respecting  this  appear  to 
me,  as  the  person  who  took  the  only  picture  of  this  terrible  calamity,  to 
be  both  unfair  and  unreasonable. 

“Whilst  animatographing  the  launching  of  H.M.S.  Albion  from  a 
small  steam  launch,  we  were  beckoned  towards  the  fatal  spot,  almost 
before  any  one  realised  what  had  occurred  ;  people  were  shouting  ‘  mam 
overboard.’  We  immediately  went  up  and  assisted  twenty-five  of  the 
submerged  persons  on  board,  and  took  them  at  once  to  the  dock  head. 
The  camera  continued  photographing,  but  no  consideration  of  the  result 
was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  rescue.  When  I  afterwards 
found  that  the  touching  and  dreadful  scene  was  recorded  (and  before  the 
relief  fund  was  started),  I  offered  a  gratuitous  exhibition  at  a  benefit  per¬ 
formance  at  the  Paragon,  E.,  a  collection  to  be  made  for  the  sufferers. 
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By  permission  of  Mr.  G.  Adney  Payne,  it  will  be  shown  on  Tuesday 
evening  next,  accordingly. 

“  I  am  not  otherwise  exhibiting  the  picture,  but  am  sending  it  to  local 
exhibitors  throughout  the  country,  and  trust  that  the  sympathy  and 
/interest  thereby  excited  will  result  in  additional  subscriptions  for  the 
distressed  families.  “  Robt.  W.  Paul.” 


OPTICAL  PROJECTION  APPARATUS  FOR  ADVERTISING 
PURPOSES. 

The  drawings  illustrate  this  invention.  Fig.  1.  is  a  front  view  of  a  box 
or  case  containing  the  several  parts,  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the 
case  being  removed  to  show  the  parts  within. 

Fig.  2  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  upper  part  of  the  case. 

Fig.  3  is  a  detached  view  of  the  automatic  water  cell. 

Figs.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  are  detail  views  of  the  mechanism  for  converting 
the  continuous  movement  of  the  film  into  an  intermittent  movement 
when  desired,  and  of  the  mechanism  for  actuating  the  shutter  when  such 
is  employed. 

1  is  the  screen  upon  which  the  advertisements,  pictures,  or  the  like, 
are  to  be  projected,  and  which  may  consist  of  a  sheet  of  ground  glass, 
linen,  or  other  convenient  material.  The  said  screen  is  in  this  case 
mounted  in  a  hinged  frame,  2,  so  that,  when  desired,  access  may  be  had 
to  the  contents  of  the  case  behind  the  said  screen  ;  3  is  a  mirror  placed 
at  a  suitable  angle  for  the  reflection  of  the  upwardly  projected  images 
upon  the  screen,  1,  as  is  diagrammatically  represented  by  the  dotted 
line,  4,  4 ;  5  represents  the  source  of  light  shown  diagrammatically  in 
dig.  2,  and  represented  by  an  incandescent  electric  lamp  in  fig.  1 ;  6 
as  the  lens  or  case  of  lenses  through  which  projection  takes  place. 

The  images,  which  may  be  advertisements,  designs,  pictures,  or  the 


like,  are  shown  in  fig.  1  as  carried  by  the  continuous  band,  7,  which 
travels  over  the  pulleys  or  rollers,  8.  Between  the  source  of  light  and 
the  lens  is  arranged  a  condensing  water  cell,  of  such  < construction  that 
the  formation  of  a  bubble,  which  would  interfere  with  the  projection  of 
the  light  or  with  the  image,  is  avoided.  This  device,  termed  the  automatic 
condensing  cell,  is  separately  illustrated  m  fig.  3,  and  it  is  ^  important 
feature  of  the  invention.  It  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  J,  g  , 
other  shape  suitable  for  optical  projection,  and  contains  water  alum 
solution,  or  other  solution  employed  in  ordinary  water  cells.  The  said 
bulb  is  conveniently  made  with  a  neck,  10,  adapted  to  tubes 

stopper,  11.  Through  the  said  cork  or  stopper  pass  the  two  glass  tubes, 


12  and  13,  which  communicate  with  the  bottom  and  the  top  respectively 
of  a  tank  or  reservoir  containing  a  similar  liquid,  preferably  water,  to 
that  within  the  bulb.  By  means  of  the  said  tubes.  12  and  13,  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  liquid  takes  place  between  the  'bulb,  9,  and  the  tank  or 
reservoir,  14,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  bubble  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  bulb  when  the  liquid  contents  become  heated  by  the  source  of 
light  employed. 

15,  16  are  shields  of  sheet  iron  or  the  like  bent  to  the  shape  of 
truncated  cones. 

Referring  to  fig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  light  from  the  incandescent 
lamp,  5,  passes  through  the  condensing  water  cell,  9,  on  to  the  picture 
upon  that  part  of  the  band,  7,  usually  a  strip  of  celluloid,  which  ia 
directly  under  the  lens  box,  6,  whence  it  is  projected  vertically  up¬ 
wards  to  the  mirror,  3,  from  which  it  is  reflected  laterally  on  to  the 
screen,  1. 

It  is  obvious  that,  when  the  band,  7,  is  not  moving,  the  advertisement 
or  picture  which  is  under  the  lens  box,  G,  has  its  image  permanently 
displayed  on  the  screen,  1.  If  the  said  band,  7,  travel  continuously, 
and  no  shutter  be  employed,  it  is  obvious  that  a  continuously  moving 
image  or  series  of  images  is  thrown  upon  the  screen.  If,  on  the  other 


hand,  the  band  travel  intermittently,  successive  images  are  thrown  upon 
the  screen,  and,  if  a  shutter  be  suitably  employed,  the  said  images  are 
not  seen  to  pass  on  to  the  screen  and  off  again. 

If  it  be  desired  to  show  the  same  image  permanently  on  the  screen,  the 
band  is  left  unmoved. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  show  a  continuous  series  of  images  moving 
across  the  field  of  the  screen,  no  shutter  is  employed,  and  the  band  may 
be  continuously  driven  by  any  convenient  form  of  motor,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  an  electro-motor,  conveniently  attached  or  geared  to  one  of 
the  rollers,  8.  One  convenient  method  of  continuously  driving  such 
band  would  be  by  passing  a  belt  or  strap  from  the  driving  pulley  of  the 
motor  over  the  strap  wheel  or  pulley,  17,  which  is  mounted  upon  the 
spindle  of  a  roller  over  which  the  band,  7,  passes.  Such  roller  may  have 
teeth  engaging  in  rows  of  slots  in  the  band  7,  as  is  commonly  employed 
in  kinetoscopes. 

When  it  is  desired  to  show  images  intermittently,  one  may  con 
veniently  employ  the  devices  now  to  be  described,  and  which  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  figs.  4, 5,  and  6.  ______  . 

In  these  figures,  17  is  the  pulley  driven  by  a  strap  from  the  motor, 
and  which  is  fast  on  the  shaft.  18.  Said  shaft,  18.  also  carries  wheel, 
19,  shown  in  section  in  fig.  7.  Wheel,  19,  consists  of  two  discs.  20,  21, 
placed  side  by  side,  which  discs  may,  when  desired,  be  integral  with  one 
another.  The  larger  of  these  discs,  20,  bears  the  driving  pin.  22.  and 
the  smaller  one,  21,  has  a  notch,  23,  cut  in  it.  Said  pin,  22,  is  designed 
to  engage  in  the  cuts,  24,  of  the  star  wheel,  25,  which  is  mounted  fast  on 
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the  spindle,  26,  upon  which  spindle  is  also  mounted  the  drum,  27,  over 
which  passes  the  band  or  film  of  celluloid  bearing  the  advertisements  or 
pictures.  This  drum  has  teeth,  28,  at  its  periphery,  which  engage  in 
orifices  or  perforations  along  each  margin  of  the  band  or  film,  so  that, 
when  drum,  27,  moves,  the  film  is  drawn  along  through  a  distance 


depending  upon  the  amount  of  angular  movement  of  the  said  drum  each 
time  it  is  actuated.  Said  amount  of  angular  movement  is  determined 
by  the  distance  through  which  the  film  has  to  travel  in  order  to  replace 
one  advertisement  or  picture  by  another,  or,  in  other  words,  bring  the 
next  advertisement  or  picture  into  the  field  of  projection. 

The  continuous  rotary  movement  of  the  strap  wheel,  17,  is  converted 
into  an  intermittent  angular  movement  of  the  drum,  27.  The  wheel,  19, 
being  mounted  on  the  same  shaft,  18,  as  the  strap  wheel,  17,  rotates  con¬ 
tinuously  with  it,  but  it  does  not  cause  any  angular  movement  of  the 
star  wheel,  25,  except  whilst  pin,  22,  is  within  one  of  the  cuts,  24,  of  said 
star  wheel,  as,  for  example,  is  shown  in  fig.  6.  During  the  greater  part 
of  its  rotation  there  is  no  engagement  between  star  wheel,  25,  and  wheel, 
19,  as  pin,  22,  is  free  from  said  star  wheel.  In  fig.  5  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  star-wheel  and  wheel,  19,  are  free  from  engagement,  but  the  pin,  22, 
has  just  left  one  of  the  cuts,  24,  of  the  star  wheel.  When  wheel  19,  has 
rotated  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  shown  in  fig.  5  through  a  further 
angular  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  said  pin  will 
engage  in  the  next  cut  of  the  star  wheel  and  will  move  the  said  star 
wheel,  and  with  it  the  drum,  27,  through  a  definite  angular  distance, 
until  pin,  22,  has  again  left  the  cut  as  shown  in  fig.  5.  In  fig.  6  the 
parts  are  shown  in  the  position  occupied  when  half  of  the  said  angular 
distance  has  been  travelled  by  the  star  wheel,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
point,  29,  of  the  said  star  wheel  is  now  within  the  notch,  23,  which  is 
cut  out  of  the  disc,  21,  to  receive  said  point  of  star  wheel  and  enable  said 


star  wheel  to  move  angularly.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  each  angular 
movement  of  the  said  star  wheel  extends  through  an  angular  distance  of 
ninety  degrees.  By  making  the  sides,  30,  of  the  star  wheel  of  a  curve  to 
correspond  with  the  periphery  of  the  disc,  21,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
star  wheel  is  always  maintained  in  the  proper  position  for  the  pin,  32,  to 
enter  the  cuts,  24.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  with  each  complete 
revolution  of  the  wheel,  19,  the  drum,  18,  moves  through  a  given  angular 
distance,  and  that  the  band  or  film  bearing  the  advertisements  or 
pictures  is  pulled  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  shown  in  fig.  4  through 
the  predetermined  angular  distance  necessary  to  replace  the  advertise¬ 
ments  or  pictures  successively  at  the  opening,  31,  through  which  the  rays 
of  light  are  projected.  |IZ3bheai 

It  is  frequently  deemed  desirable  to  shut  off  the  light,  during  the 


short  period  of  time  during  which  the  band  is  pulled  across  the  opening, 
31,  by  the  angular  movement  of  the  drum,  27,  or,  in  other  words,  whilst 
the  advertisement  or  picture  is  being  changed.  This  may,  for  example, 
be  effected  in  the  following  manner :  Upon  the  arbor,  32,  is  mounted  a 
sector-shaped  shutter,  which,  for  clearness,  I  have  omitted  from  the 
drawing.  Upon  said  arbor,  32,  is  mounted  the  horizontal  bevel  wheel, 
33,  meshing  with  the  vertical  bevel  wheel,  34,  on  whose  shaft,  35,  is  also 
mounted  the  vertical  bevel  wheel,  36,  which  latter  meshes  with  the 
vertical  bevel-wheel,  37,  fixed  on  the  shaft,  18.  By  this  means  the 
rotation  of  the  strap  wheel,  17,  is  transmitted  to  arbor,  32,  and  the 
shutter  caused  to  revolve  in  the  circular  box,  38.  The  gearing  is  so 
selected  as  to  bring  the  shutter  opposite  the  orifice,  31,  at  the  required 
period,  whilst  the  advertisements  or  pictures  are  being  changed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  rays  of  light  from  the  lamp,  5,  first 
traverse  the  automatic  condensing  cell,  then  the  orifice,  31,  then  the  lens 
box,  6,  and  then  passes  upwards  until  it  is  deflected  by  the  mirror,  3,  on 
to  the  screen,  1,  so  that  the  advertisements  or  pictures  upon  that  part  of 
the  band  or  film  which  is  covering  the  orifice,  31,  for  the  time  being  is 
thrown  upon  the  screen,  1,  and  there  exhibited  in  enlarged  form. 

The  reservoir,  14,  should  be  of  sufficient  size,  and  the  tubes,  12,  13,  of 
sufficient  gauge  to  keep  the  bulb,  9,  charged  with  cool  or  sufficiently  cool 
water.  If  an  ordinary  water  cell  were  used,  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
employ  a  vertical  projection,  and  still  have  a  sufficiently  bright  light,  as 
the  water  in  said  cell  would  soon  boil  away. 

- 4 - 

THE  RONTGEN  RAYS  AND  COAL. 

In  a  note  recently  communicated  to  the  Paris  Academie  des  Sciences,  M. 
Couriot  suggests  that  the  X  rays  may  prove  as  efficient  in  showing  the 
intimate  structure  or  siliceous  skeleton  of  our  coals  as  they  are  in 
defining  the  calcareous  skeletons  of  animals.  He  states  that,  by  means  of 
a  powerful  Crookes  tube  and  a  fluorescent  screen,  it  is  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  purity  of  a  fuel.  Carbon  in  all  its  forms  is  exceedingly 
transparent  to  the  rays,  while  silica  and  silicate  are  opaque ;  and  on 
placing  a  lump  of  coal  between  the  tube  and  the  screen,  all  the  intimate 
details  of  the  slag  and  clinker  forming  portions  of  the  fuel  at  once 
appear.  M.  Couriot  has  tested  in  this  way  anthracite,  coal,  lignite,  peat, 
coke,  and  block  fuel.  The  finest  particles  of  silicate,  though  quite 
invisible  to  the  eye,  show  up  at  once  on  the  screen  as  dark  spots  or  bands 
upon  a  bright  ground.  The  differences  in  the  quality  of  a  series  of  coals 
can  be  traced  step  by  step,  showing  at  once  the  variations,  in  the  purity 
of  the  fuel.  The  conglomerate  structure  of  block  fuel  is  clearly  exhibited,, 
while  with  coke  the  particles  of  iron  sulphide  are  indicated  by  black  spots 
on  the  fluorescent  image.  Carbon  is  so  transparent  that  it  is  unnecessary 
that  the  samples  should  be  regular  blocks,  as  rough  lumps,  the  sides  of 
which  usually  follow  the  natural  plans  of  cleavage  of  the  coal,  serve 
perfectly  well.  M.  Couriot  has  taken  radiographs  with  specimens  1J  in. 
to  2  in.  thick,  the  coil  used  having  a  spark  10  in.  long,  and  the  exposure 
being  five  minutes. 


Officials  of  the  United  States  lighthouse  service  have  been  recently 
carrying  out  a  series  of  experiments  on  Staten  Island  with  a  phe¬ 
nomenally  powerful  electric  lamp.  It  is  said  to  be  powerful  enough  to  be 
seen  100  miles  away,  if  placed  at  a  sufficient  eminence  to  avoid  the  usual 
horizon  line ;  but  at  the  Navesink  Islands,  just  south  of  Sandy  Hook, 
where  its  erection  is  to  take  place,  it  will  be  visible  to  mariners  fifty  milee 
at  sea,  which  is  considered  far  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  iff 
light  will  be  cast  for  the  most  part  far  above  the  masts  of  vessels  any 
where  near  the  coast.  This  light  has  a  two-range  lens,  9  ft.  in  diameter. 
Behind  the  lens  is  an  arc  light  of  special  construction  that  requires 
carbons  1J  inches  and  2  inches  in  diameter.  This  light  is  supplied  with 
an  alternating  current  of  55  volts  and  100  amperes.  Each  emergent 
beam  is  calculated  to  be  of  fully  90,000,000  c.p.  The  lens  is  revolved  by 
clockwork  that  derives  its  motive  power  from  a  100  lb.  weight.  It  is  to  i 
flash  every  five  seconds,  a  revolution  being  made  every  ten  seconds.  The^ 
whole  weight  of  the  light  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  mercury  contained 
in  a  circular  tank  abont  2  ft.  deep,  the  object  being  to  allow  of  the  turning! 
to  give  the  flash  every  five  seconds  with  the  least  possible  friction. 

The  lighthouse  on  Armish  Rock,  in  the  Hebrides,  is  about  500  feet, 
from  the  shore.  To  avoid  having  an  attendant  on  the  rock,  the  light  is 
produced  on  the  shore  and  projected  across  the  water  upon  a  mirror  ini 
the  lighthouse,  the  mirror  reflecting  the  light  in  the  desired  direction.! 

- — Der  Westfale. 

The  animatograph  which  has  been  taken  of  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican 
gardens  on  Friday  last,  ought  to  be  an  interesting  historical  document] 
He  was  photographed  in  the  little  chaise  which  he  always  uses  for  his 
airing  in  the  shady  groves  that  surround  the  “  Villino.”  The  chamber- 
lain  is  seated  by  his  side,  and  the  pontifical  carriage  is  preceded  anc 
followed  by  four  of  the  guardia  nobile  in  their  picturesque  uniform 
under  the  command  of  Count  Pecci,  the  Pope’s  nephew.  Another  film 
represents  the  Pope  as  he  gets  out  for  his  customary  stroll  on  descending 
from  the  vehicle,  and  this  includes  the  chief  members  of  his  persona 
suite  and  the  great  functionaries  of  the  Vatican.  Another  interesting 
film  is  that  of  the  Kaiser  on  his  yacht. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

While  the  Conventioners  have  been  enjoying  the  technical 
opportunities  of  the  Glasgow  visit  and  the  social  functions  in 
connexion  with  same,  I  have  been  leading  the  life  our  forefathers 
led,  and  dwelling  in  tents.  Although  surrounded  by  optical 
instruments,  I  have  also  been  (perforce)  studying  nature — for  strong 
light  from  sunshine,  wind,  and  rain  could  not  be  shut  out  in  our 
canvas  city  at  Bisley — and  since  then  on  the  splendid  health-giving 
Curragh.  To  say  I  have  not  thought  of  lanterns  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  fact,  for  I  had  on  my  mind  all  the  time  what  1 
should  say  in  my  next  “  Mems,”  the  reason  being  that,  circumstances 
/having  taken  me  far  from  the  madding  crowd  (and  some  people 
say  that  lanternists  are  next  door  to  maddening),  I  have  had  little 
opportunity  of  knowing  anything  fresh  about  lantern  matters. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  the  only  thing  at  Bisley  that  appeals  to  photographers  who 
desire  to  get  lantern  pictures,  I  have  in  mind  a  very  clever  invention 
that  was  shown  at  one  of  the  Royal  Society’s  soirees  in  an  early  stage 
of  its  development.  It  is  a  miniature  gas  cylinder  for  producing 
aerated  fluids,  and  consists  of  a  steel  globule  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This,  when  used  with  a  specially  strongly  made  bottle 
i  capable  of  standing  a  pressure  of  forty  atmospheres,  or  more,  is  capable 
of  aerating  water,  Ac.,  and  producing,  when  suitable  tabloids  are 
f,  dropped  in  the  bottle,  lithia,  Vichy,  soda  water,  &c.,  by  simply 

screwing  down  the  fitting  connected  with  the  stopper,  and  so  piercing 
the  globule  and  allowing  the  gas  to  pass  down  a  tube  to  the  bottom 

of  the  bottle  and  pass  up  through  the  fl  uid. 

***** 

Boiled  or  distilled  water,  beer  that  is  somewhat  flat,  and  wine  of 
a  still  order,  can  be  made  respectively  into  aerated  water,  bottled 
beer,  and  sparkling  wine.  Only  those  who  are  far  removed  from 
civilisation  can  appreciate  the  luxury  of  an  aerated  water  drink 
when  they  have  hitherto  had  insipid  water,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  benefits  to  explorers  and  soldiers  on  service  of  such  a  drink 
go  home  at  once  to  a  practical  mind,  for  the  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
port  prevent  ordinary  bottled  aerated  waters  being  taken  as  part  of 
the  impedimenta  of  an  expedition. 

****** 

All  those  who  contemplate  a  journey  in  strange  lands,  camping 
out  on  rivers  and  moors,  or  who  must  travel  in  out-of-the-way 


places,  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  “sparklets 
and  special  stoppered  bottles  issued  by  the  Aerators,  Lim  ,  Broad- 
street-avenue,  London,  E.C. 

******* 

In  Ireland  time  seems  to  be  of  no  account,  at  all  events  I  have 
just  lost  a  train  to  Killarney,  because  the  refreshment-room  clock  on 
the  station  is  twenty  minutes  slow,  and  the  people  move  as  if  there 
was  no  occasion  to  do  work  to-day  that  can  be  done  to-morrow. 
However,  as  they  are  a  hospitable  and  jovial  people,  and  withal  have 
a  soul  for  wit,  I  will  forgive  them,  as  it  enables  me  to  finish  writing 
my  “  Mems  ”  here  at  Cork,  instead  of  Killarney,  which  might  make 
it  a  great  rush  for  the  printers  to  set  it  up  in  time  for  publication. 

*  •  «  » *  * * * * ***** 

I  have  just  been  viewing  the  City  of  Cork,  with  the  idea  of 
finding  a  good  site  to  take  a  panoramic  view  of  the  beautiful  di-tant 
hills  and  the  principal  buildings  in  position  below  them.  It  was  a 
more  difficult  task  than  I  imagined  when  I  set  out  to  walk  up  to  the 
high  ground  above  the  station,  for  the  view  is  shut  in  by  houses 
built  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Patience  and  perseverance  will 
reward  the  photographer  if  he  goes  up  the  steps  outside  the  railway 
and  turns  south,  going  up  the  road  to  near  the  summit,  and,  when 
100  yards  or  so  past  the  Montenotte  Seminary,  turns  sharp  round, 
and  at  a  wall  opposite  some  stables  on  the  Montenotte  he  will  get  a 
lovely  view,  and  have  for  a  foreground  a  garden  almost  ideal  in  its 
picturesque  aspect.  The  wall  itself  is  suitable  for  climbing,  as 
there  is  a  kind  of  stepping-stone,  and,  when  I  put  a  query  to  the 
groom  near  by  as  to  the  place  being  frequented  by  photographers,  he 
at  once  replied,  “  Yes.’’ 

***** 

Morning  time  is  apparently  best  for  getting  negatives  in  Cork  to 
make  lantern  slides  by,  as  the  landscape  alluded  to  and  the  principal 
buildings  face  east.  Visitors  to  Ireland,  coming  south  from  Dublin, 
will  find  many  places  of  iuterest,  and  as  I  stopped  one  night  at 
Kildare,  and  another  at  Tipperary,  I  can  say  I  saw  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  picture-making.  The  Sunday  morning  assembly  of  the 
Kildare  “aristocracy’’  at  church  was  a  novel  sight,  with  one  or  two 
dozen  donkey-carts  and  barrows  tethered  to  the  churchyard  railings  : 
and  the  way  these  donkeys  can  trot  was  exemplified  by  a  good- 
humoured  race  in  the  evening  between  a  milkman's  donkey-cart  and 
our  jaunting  car  on  a  return  journey  along  the  road  from  the  Galtee 
Mountains.  On  this,  the  Banshe  Road,  is  a  magnificent  and  exten¬ 
sive  bank  of  rhododendrons,  which  in  early  summer  are  worth  mil-- 
of  travel  to  see. 

***** 

The  picturesque  nature  of  these  mountains,  as  they  were  partly 
hidden  by  travelling  clouds,  the  lovely  heather,  pines,  Ate.,  was  some¬ 
thing  to  remember,  and  it  was  only  that  prior  arrangements  for 
Killarney  had  been  made  that  prevented  my  staying  on  and  enjoying 
some  of  the  troutffishing  that  is  abundant  here,  with  my  relative 
who  is  residing  near.  So  far,  I  have  been  charmed  with  my  Irish 
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experiences,  and  after  the  mild  climate  of  the  Surrey  ranges  at 
Bisley,  the  bracing  air  of  the  Curragh  and  Limerick  have  been  most 
agreeable.  Amateur  photographers  and  others  in  search  of  pictures 
and  health  cannot  do  better  than  come  this  way.  Those  who  take 
to  racing  matters  will  he  interested,  for  the  celebrated  racehorse  and 
Derby  winner,  “  Galtee  More,”  was  reared  near  here,  and  was 
named  after  the  locality. 

***** 

It  speaks  well  for  the  new  pattern  of  pocket  folding  Kodak  that 
many  people  are  satisfied  to  carry  it  instead  of  more  elaborate  forms, 
and,  although  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Eastman  Company,  I  feel  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that,  from  an  experience  of  three  months  or  so,  I  am 
delighted  with  it,  and  the  results  obtained  are  such  that  good  lantern 
slides  can  be  made  from  them,  and  any  specially  successful  pictures 
enlarged  up  to  whole-plate.  I  would  advise  amateurs  using  it — 
certainly  in  the  British  Isles — to  keep  to  the  large  stop  ;  in  fact, 
my  experience  of  work  done  by  four- fifths  of  the  community  is  that 
you  cannot  put  too  simple  an  apparatus  in  their  hands,  and  generally 
focussing  cameras  and  movable  stops  are  a  mistake.  With  the 
professional  photographer  it  is,  of  course,  another  matter. 

G.  R.  Baker. 

- — - - - 

LIMELIGHT  EXPERIENCES. 

V. 

With  the  adoption  of  compressed  gas  in  cylinders  in  lieu  of  the  old  gas¬ 
bag  system  came  an  almost  complete  revolution  in  the  form  of  jets,  for 
experimentalists  soon  discovered,  with  the  great  increase  of  pressure  at 
command,  quite  a  new  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  limelight 
operators,  and  that,  instead  of  a  light  equal  to  about  600  candle  power 
being  the  extreme  limit,  as  in  days  of  yore  with  the  old  gas-bag  system, 
the  pressure  from  cylinders  enabled  larger  bores  to  be  employed,  and 
this  has  led  on  to  what  we  now  see  in  such  jets  as  those  of  the  injector 
type. 

In  this  form  of  jet,  and  those  somewhat  similar  m  construction,  the 
gases  mix  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  burning  point  or  nipple, 
and,  as  a  result,  a  quieter  radiant  is  produced  than  with  the  old  form  of 
jet,  where  the  gases  were  mixed  in  a  chamber  often  not  more  than  an 
inch  from  the  burning  point.  The  idea  of  mixing  the  gases  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  burning-point  is  not  new,  however,  for  an  Edinburgh 
optician  was  known  to  advocate  this  many  years  ago,  and  there  are  those 
in  the  West  of  Scotland  who  can  recall  the  old  form  of  ram’s  horn  jet, 
where  a  sort  of  twisted  tube  led  from  the  mixing  chamber  to  the  burning 
point,  the  length  of  such  tube  probably  being,  when  straightened  out, 
somewhere  about  ten  inches.  It  was  claimed  at  the  time  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  mixed  gas  travelled  from  the  mixing  chamber  was  essential  to 
a  complete  admixture  of  the  gases,  and  led  in  a  most  marked  degree  to 
an  avoidance  of  small  pop-out  explosions  so  common  with  the  form  of 
jet  where  the  gases  were  led  into  and  mixed  in  a  chamber  within  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  inch  from  the  burning  point.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  this  twisted 
tube  form  of  jet  has  within  recent  years  been  largely  adopted  by  our  best 
opticians  and  those  operators  who  know  the  comfort  of  working  with  a 
silent  light.  The  shape  of  these  jets  resemble  a  ram’s  horn,  such  being 
necessary  on  account  of  having  to  provide  for  the  jet  being  placed  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  the  condenser.  There  is  no  doubt  the  distance  at  which  the 
gases  are  mixed  from  the  burning  point  does  in  practice  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  limelight  working,  and  this  is  being  recognised  in  several  of 
the  newer  forms  of  jets  that  have  been  placed  upon  the  market.  The 
need  for  the  most  powerful  radiant  that  can  be  acquired  is  seen  in  the  jet 
recently  designed  more  especially  for  cinematographic  projection.  These 
jets  run  away  with  a  fearful  amount  of  gas,  and  when  employed  to  their 
fullest  capacity  are  quite  unnecessary  for  ordinary  lantern  work  ;  the 
heat  they  give  off  is  extreme,  and  they  are  dreadfully  destructive  on 
condensers. 

A  jet  capable  of  yielding  a  1200  candle-power  light  requires  an 
entirely  different  construction  in  the  form  of  lamp  that  such  should  be 
used  in,  and,  if  these  higli-power  jets  are  in  the  future  to  supplant  the 
good  old  600  or  700  candle-power  light,  then  we  shall  have  to  use  much 
longer  focus  condensers  so  as  to  enable  the  light  being  placed  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  back  combination  of  the  condenser ;  and,  if  these  changes 
be  carried  out,  our  condensers  will  not  only  be  longer  in  focus,  but  like¬ 
wise  greater  in  diameter,  and  such  will  require  to  be  mounted  in  longer 
cells  so  as  to  permit  of  the  slides  being  placed  at  further  distances  in 
front.  It  has  always  been  recognised  that  so  long  as  a  condenser  was 
large  enough  to  cover  a  slide  when  the  same  was  almost  close  up  against 
the  front  combination,  that  there  was  no  need  for  larger  diameters  being 
employed,  and  very  probably  in  theory  such  arguments  are  quite  sound, 
and  can  be  substantiated  by  the  law  of  optics.  But  theory  is  one  thing 
and  praotice  another,  and  it  is  just  here  where  the  well-known  saying 


holds  good  that  an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory,  for  the 
great  heat  is  a  factor  that  theory  does  not  take  into  consideration,  and 
the  more  gas  we  burn  the  more  heat  we  generate,  and  we  must  burn  gas 
if  we  want  increased  light ;  therefore,  with  these  modern  high-power 
jets,  longer  focus  and  larger  diameter  condensers  must  be  used,  and  the 
slides  placed  at  an  increased  distance  in  front,  if  the  value  of  the  entire 
cone  of  light  issuing  through  the  condenser  is  to  be  utilised. 

There  has  been  for  many  years  a  steady  inclination  on  the  part  of 
lamp-makers  to  curtail  the  size  of  the  shells  in  lime  light  apparatus, 
until  the  thing  has  been  ridiculously  over-done.  But  few  modern  single 
lanterns  with  all  their  brass  fittings,  which  look  so  nice  upon  an 
optician’s  counter,  are  of  any  practical  use  when  required  to  be  used  with 
a  modern  high-power  mixing  jet.  This  cutting  and  carving  has,  no  doubt, 
been  prompted  by  economy,  but  in  the  near  future  all  such  toys  will  be 
quite  out  of  date,  and  larger  shells  with  longer  bodies  are  certain  to  come 
more  into  use.  The  old  saying,  that  no  lamp  is  of  any  value  that  is 
not  furnished  with  an  efficient  system  of  ventilation,  has  been  entirely 
ignored  by  lamp-makers  during  recent  years  ;  the  one  idea  seems  to  be, 
how  small  can  they  produce  a  lamp,  and  how  showy  can  it  be  made 
with  brass  work  and  fittings?  These  shells  are  excellent  friends  to 
the  makers  of  condensers,  and  I  know  one  obstinate  individual  who 
seldom  gets  up  steam  but  breaks  a  new  condenser,  the  heat  from  his 
little  toy  lamp  being  unbearable.  The  maker  who  first  boldly  stands  out 
and  designs  a  good,  honest,  large,  single  lamp,  having  an  abundance  of 
air  space,  and  fits  the  same  with  condensers  specially  suitable  for  use 
with  these  high-power  modem  jets,  up  to  say  one  thousand  candle- 
power  light,  will  not  be  long  in  finding  out  that  there  is  an  appreciative 
public  willing  to  adopt  such. 

Some  may  say,  But  for  home  use  and  under  many  other  conditions 
there  is  no  need  for  such  h'gh  power  radiants  being  employed,  and  that 
for  any  ordinary  household  or  small  schoolroom  the  lamps  in  use  at  the 
present  time  are  quite  efficient,  and  work  well  enough  with  a  blow-through 
jet.  Well,  I  am  no  believer  in  this  safety,  so-called  form  of  jet,  and 
I  cannot  remember  one  single  instance  where  I  have  seen  such  in  use  in 
which  quite  as  much  safety  would  have  been  secured  with  compressed 
gases  in  cylinders,  and  a  moderate  mixing  form  of  jet,  with  this  addition 
a  very  much  better  light  and  one  more  easily  under  control.  A  blow-through 
jet  in  my  opinion  is  quite  out  of  date,  and  but  few  amateur  lanternists 
are  capable  of  taking  the  most  out  of  such,  while  a  professional  seldom 
thinks  of  ever  using  one.  It  takes  a  very  clever  operator  to  get  anything 
like  even  a  three  hundred  and  fifty  candle  power  light  out  of  an  ordinary 
blow- through  jet,  and  then  they  give  off  a  large  hydrogen  flame  that 
burns  the  lamp  to  bits  in  no  time  if  the  shell  is  of  small  dimensions.  As 
to  their  economy,  I  believe  this  is  very  much  overrated,  and  with  the 
lengths  of  tubing  generally  required  to  lead  the  hydrogen  from  a  distance, 
they  are  not  nearly  so  free  of  smell  as  where  mixing  jets  are  used  from 
cylinders.  In  any  case  the  newer  form  of  injector  jets  will  replace  the 
old  form  of  blow- through,  but  we  live  in  progressive  times  as  far  as  lime¬ 
light  projection  is  concerned,  and  judging  from  what  the  compressed  gas 
cylinder  Has  done  already,  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  be  in  store  in 
the  way  of  jets  before  long.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  shells 
of  our  lamps  must  be  specially  constructed  to  permit  of  these  high-power 
radiants  being  employed,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  if  the  full  benefit  of 
such  is  to  be  acquired,  such  shells  must  be  provided  with  cooling  tanks, 
for  many  amateur  workers  are  beginning  to  find  to  their  cost  that  the 
destruction  of  a  modern  jet  will  work  in  a  short  time  on  a  gelatine  slide, 
especially  if  such  be  in  any  degree  damp  is  very  great  indeed.  Some 
lanternists  argue  that  dissolving  cannot  be  done  effectually  with  the 
mixing  form  of  jet ;  this  is  nothing  but  sheer  ignorance.  A  new  lamp 
just  from  the  maker’s  hand,  with  all  its  burnishing  and  brass  bedstead 
adornments,  very  likely  will  give  an  operator  some  trouble,  but  no  ex¬ 
perienced  lanternist,  or  at  least  any  one  having  regularly  worked  with 
mixing  jets,  would  ever  expect  a  brand-new  double  lamp  with  jets  unknown 
to  him  to  work  straight  away  without  more  or  less  trouble,  for  it  takes  a 
little  patience  to  get  a  biunial  into  working  trim,  as  some  alterations 
very  likely  may  be  needed  in  the  passage  ways  of  the  dissolver  and  other 
parts,  but  to  say  mixing  jets  are  not  suitable  for  double  lamps  is  ridiculous. 
This  idea,  no  doubt,  has  arisen  from  the  pop-out  explosions  that  happen 
frequently  when  faulty  dissolvers  are  used  (and  some  dissolvers  are  quite 
useless,  and  never  can  be  made  to  work  well,  no  matter  how  much 
doctoring  they  receive).  A  good  one  is  a  treasure,  and  should  be  prized  as 
such.  Many  ardent  lanternists  for  a  time  in  their  experience  look  upon 
these  biunials  as  essentially  necessary  for  a  first-class  lantern  display,  and 
when  any  dissolving  effects  are  desired,  a  double  or  triple  lantern  is 
essential,  but  with  the  marked  improvement  in  lantern-slide  making  and 
photography  generally  that  has  taken  place  during  recent  years,  the 
public  are  getting  to  appreciate  single-slide  working,  especially  where  the 
transparencies  in  themselves  render  effective  scenes  such  as  we  see  now 
coming  under  the  category  of  nocturnal  photography,  and  when  a  good 
dissolving  carrier  is  employed  a  first-rate  display  follows.  With  single 
lamps  and  dissolving  carriers  a  better  light  is  generally  maintained  and 
less  heat  generated.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  get  both  the  top 
and  bottom  jets  to  work  to  the  same  power,  one  light  generally  being 
better  than  another.  With  single  lamps  there  is  far  lees  trouble,  and 
where  only  plain  slides  are  concerned  a  double  lamp  is  quite  superfluous. 

T.  N.  Ahmstkong. 
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HAND- CAMERA  DEVELOPMENTS. 

The  average  amateur,  once  well  versed  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  photo¬ 
graphy  as  applied  to  the  stand  camera,  can  go  but  little  out  of  the  well- 
worn  groove  which  leads  to  pictures  of  the  kind  now  known  and  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  generic  term,  the  “  usual  ”  thing,  or,  with  fair  luck,  may 
achieve  something  even  better.  He  may  resuscitate  his  camera  after  an 
interval  of  twelve  months  and  make  a  fresh  and  successful  start,  provided 
the  camera  is  a  good  one,  well  seasoned  and  calculated  to  bear  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  our  more  or  less  deceptive  climate  ;  provided  also 
that  use  is  made  of  fresh  and  newly  made  solutions,  and  not  forgetting 
that  dry  plates  are  liable  to  deteriorate  and  that  the  dark-room  illumina¬ 
tion  may  not  be  quite  so  perfect  as  it  once  was.  Let  him  remember  these 
few  points  and  he  will  not  stray  far  away  from  what  may  be  reasonably 
termed  decent  results. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  snap-shottist  must  be  continually  at  work  if 
he  is  to  in  any  degree  keep  up  his  form  as  an  artist  of  the  living  and 
moving  panorama  of  our  times  and  manners ;  the  keenness  and  alertness 
necessary  and  the  “  developing  ”  skill  are  of  all  things  likely  to  fall 
behind  if  not  kept  in  fairly  constant  practice. 

Incidentally,  I  may  mention  that  extraordinary  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  inattention  to  certain  little  rules  which  govern  the  practice  of  all 
serious  photographing  tourists  and  others ;  it  seems  absurd  to  have  to 
advise  people,  who  presumably  have  reached  years  of  discretion,  with 
regard  to  “  exposed  plates  we  don’t  expect  every  one  to  label  each  plate 
and  keep  an  accurate  list,  numbered,  tabulated,  indexed,  and  posted  up  as 
to  their  exposures  ;  but  we  should  at  the  least  see  to  it  that  such  plates  are 
parcelled  up  and  labelled  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  clue  to  their  identity. 
Now,  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  man  so  careless  in  this  respect  as  to  expose  a 
plate,  or  series  of  plates,  three  times  on  different  subjects  ?  This  appears 
hard  of  belief,  but  two  days  ago  I  had  in  my  hands  a  plate  which  showed 
very  clearly  the  jetty  at  Yarmouth,  with  Edinburgh  Castle  as  a  sky-line, 
and  something  —  a  dim,  shadowy  outline  —  which  may  represent  the 
portrait  of  a  lady !  Of  course,  knowing  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
certain  ardent  Scotch  spirits,  one  would  not  have  been  altogether  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  Forth  Bridge  mixed  up  with  the  Scott  Memorial  and  a 
bit  of  the  Canongate  ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  perpetrator  of  the  negative  referred 
to  can  find  no  adequate,  reasonable  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
fact  plainly  set  forth  that  he  exposed  certain  plates  at  Yarmouth,  wrapped 
them  up,  and  forgot  them,  and  repeated  this  performance  on  two  subse¬ 
quent  occasions. 

Barring,  however,  little  personal  failings,  such  as  indicated  in  the  last 
paragraph,  the  amateur  will  find  little  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  in  keeping  up 
to  a  certain  standard  of  work.  It  is  in  my  experience  the  snap-shot 
man  who  finds  it  most  necessary  to  rub  up  his  experience,  and  take  as  it 
were  a  preliminary  canter  before  setting  down  to  the  old  pace. 

It  is  in  the  development  of  exposed  plates  that  we  require  to  exercise 
a  considerable  degree  of  care  and  judgment,  otherwise  the  proportion  of 
our  successful  shots  will  be  ludicrously  small.  Fresh  plates,  bearing  in 
mind  the  undoubted  pre-eminence  of  certain  brands  over  others  (equally 
good  in  their  own  way  and  up  to  a  point)  for  instantaneous  work,  and 
not  omitting  to  investigate  the  trustworthiness  or  otherwise  of  our  dark 
room  illumination,  and  we  are  at  least  in  a  fair  way  to  get  some  good 
results. 

Presuming  now  that  we  have  a  few  dozens  of  exposed  plates  to  de- 
veiope,  it  is  just  as  well  to  at  once  realise  the  fact,  that  if  they  are 
to  be  developed  properly  and  to  get  the  best  results,  they  are  not  to  be 
done  hurriedly.  I  very  seldom  use  flat  dishes  now  for  developing,  finding 
the  troughs  grooved  for  six  plates  much  safer  and  more  convenient.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  safeguard  against  frilling  by  giving  each  plate  before 
development  an  edging  of  enamel  collodion ;  this  should  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  small  camel-hair  brush  to  the  extent  of  an  eighth  of  inch  all 
round  the  plate,  or,  in  place  of  the  enamel  collodion,  a  thin  solution  of 
rubber  in  benzole  may  be  used.  For  development :  Pyro  solutions  had 
better  be  discarded  for  the  time,  a  developer  made  up  with  glycin, 
hydrokinone,  or  metol,  with  sulphite  of  soda  and  washing  soda  being 
substituted  ;  the  maker’s  formulae  will  often  suffice,  if  sufficiently  diluted, 
and  with  the  additional  precaution  of  a  small  extra  dose  of  bromide  ;  the 
following  developers  will  afford  a  little  choice,  but  I  have  a  preference  for 
the  glycin  solution  : — 

Amidol  .  20  grains. 

Sulphite  soda  .  200  ,, 

Bromide  potash  .  1°  » 

Water .  10  ounces. 

For  use  one  part  to  five  parts  water. 

Or  Glycin  . 25  grains. 

Sulphite  soda  .  o0  ,, 

Potash  carbonate .  100  >> 

Water .  5  ounces. 

For  use  one  part  to  five  parts  water. 

Or  Metol .  60  Srains* 

Hydroquinone  .  30  ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda .  1  ounce. 

Washing  soda  .  1  » 

Water .  lo  ounces. 

Bromide  potash  .  !0  grains. 


For  use  one  prrt  to  five  parts  water.  (Tne  above  is  practically  the 
Journal  formula. ) 

I  have  never  quite  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  “  spots  ”  when  using 
a  flat  dish  unassisted  by  a  rocking  arrangement,  the  platee  remaining 
well  covered  with  solution  for,  in  aome  cases,  nearly  an  hour  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  have  adopted  the  trough,  and  with  great  satisfaction.  Take  the 
glycin  developer,  for  example.  This  is  made,  as  will  be  seen,  one-fifth 
the  normal  strength;  the  trough  is  filled  with  it  and  the  plate3 
inserted.  Having  ascertained  that  the  wetted  plates  are  free  of  air- 
bells,  the  trough  is  covered  up  and  left  undisturbed  for  twenty  minutes 
or  so  ;  a  further  examination  is  made,  and  progress  noted.  Another 
fifteen  minutes  ought  to  finish  the  average  exposure :  if  not  enough, 
transfer  to  a  second  trough  of  fresh  solution  made  rather  stronger,  and 
the  chances  are  they  will  come  up  first  rate  at  the  end  of  a  second 
quarter-hour.  In  any  case,  with  a  developer  which  does  not  discolour 
or  oxidise  quickly,  and  examining  progress  in  a  perfectly  safe  light, 
there  is  neither  danger  nor  hurry.  I  often  find  the  negatives  much  im¬ 
proved  if  they  are  kept  soaking  in  plain  water  for  a  couple  of  hours 
previously  to  fixing — they  put  on  a  certain  amount  of  density,  and  in 
any  case  are  none  the  worse  for  the  treatment.  J.  Pike. 

- ♦ - 

HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  THROUGH  A  FLY’S  EYE. 

[Knowledge.] 

In  order  to  perform  this  delicate  and  interesting  experiment  a  photo¬ 
micrographic  apparatus  will  r>e  required,  and  the  operator  should  have 
some  experience  in  the  mounting  of  microscopic  specimens.  The  object 
of  the  experiment  is  to  obtain  a  multiple  photograph  of  the  subject,  the 
images  of  which  are  to  be  formed  by  the  lenticular  facettes  of  an  insect’s 
compound  eye.  With  few  exceptions  insects  possess  two  of  these  eyes, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  head.  The  outer  covering,  known  as  the  cornea, 
no  longer  functions  as  a  single  lens,  but  is  sublividei  into  a  multitude  of 
I  extremely  small  closely  packed  facettes,  of  usually  hexagonal  contour  and 
convex  surface.  They  are  in  some  instances  so  numerous  as  to  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  head. 

A  section  through  the  eye  of  the  drone-fly,  Eristalis  Vmxx,  gives  a 
general  idea  of  the  structure  of  this  organ.  The  cornea,  hyaline  in  shape, 
is  a  modification  of  the  tough  exo-skeleton  of  the  insect,  and,  like  it,  con¬ 
sists  of  chitine.  Behind,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  facet,  is  a  cone  of 
transparent  gelatinous  matter,  with  its  base  towards  the  cornea  ;  thiB 
cone,  which  functions  as  a  crystalline  lens,  terminates  at  its  apex  in  a 
nervous  filament.  The  filaments  so  produced  converge  as  they  proceed, 
and  finally  fuse  into  an  optic  nerve  which  connects  them  with  the  great 
nerve  ganglion  or  brain.  Each  lens  with  its  nervous  filament  is  isolated 
from  those  adjacent  by  the  opaque  pigment  with  which  the  intervening 
space  is  filled,  so  that  no  light  passes  into  the  eye  except  at  that  point 
directly  under  the  centre  of  each  facet.  Tne  pigment  matter  is  variously 
coloured,  and  is  the  source  of  that  sparkling  app- trance  often  seen  in  the 
eyes  of  living  insects  when  viewed  by  reflected  light. 

We  are  at  present  concerned,  however,  with  the  cornea  and  its  tiny 
lenses,  through  which  we  are  to  obtain  our  photograph.  Each  lens  is 
a  compound  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  united  at  their  plane  surfaces. 
The  corneal  mass  does  not  follow  any  definite  curve  throughout,  being 
considerably  flatter  in  the  middle  than  at  the  margin.  In  some  of 
the  larger  dragon  -  flies  parts  of  the  eye  may  be  found  nearly  flat, 
and  on  that  account  will  serve  our  purpose  the  best.  Having  secured 
a  specimen  of  the  common  dragon-fly,  Libelluh  depress*!,  we  can 
proceed  to  dissect  off  the  cornea  First  remove  the  head,  and  imbed 
|  it  in  a  cell  of  melted  beeswax,  so  as  to  obtain  a  firm  hold,  leaving  one 
I  eye  exposed.  Take  a  two-edged  scalpel,  and  with  the  point  of  it  make  a 
series  of  stabs  along  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  going  all  round.  The 
entire  mass,  like  a  little  dish  with  a  quantity  of  pigment  matter  in  it, 
can  then  be  lifted  off.  Next  melt  the  beeswax,  remove  the  head,  and 
float  the  separated  cornea,  with  its  contents  uppermost,  upon  the  still 
fluid  wax  aud  allow  the  latter  to  set.  Pare  a  quill  to  the  shape  of  a  J  pen. 
making  the  point  slightly  rounded  and  thin,  and  with  it  scrape  out  the 
contents  of  the  eye ;  the  cornea,  being  extremely  tough,  is  not  liable  to 
injury  from  the  poiut  of  the  quill.  Procure  a  small  camel’?  hair  p>  - 
cut  down  the  hairs  until  only  an  eighth  of  a  inch  long,  and,  having 
charged  the  stump  with  turpentine,  proceed  to  twirl  it  about  in  the  “dish,'’ 
so  as  to  remove  tne  last  trace  of  pigment.  Examine  under  a  pocket  lens, 
and,  if  clean,  melt  out  the  cornea,  and  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors  trim 
off  the  turned-up  edge  of  the  “  dish,”  retaining  only  the  flattest  part  of 
the  bottom.  Soak  in  turpentine  until  any  wax  that  adheres  is  dissolved, 
and  you  have  the  lenses  for  your  camera — but  the  disc  is  not  flit. 
Select  the  thinnest  cover  glass  you  can  get,  clean  thoroughly,  and  place 
it  upon  the  hot-plate  as  for  an  ordinary  balsam  mount.  Melt  a  juantity 
of  the  oldest  and  hardest  Canada  balsam  obtainable,  and  upon  the  point 
of  a  needle  apply  a  small  bead  of  it,  not  larger  than  a  pin’s  head,  to  the 
centre  of  the  cover  glass.  By  the  aid  of  the  fine  forceps  and  the  warm 
air,  drive  off  the  turpentine  from  the  piece  of  cornea,  and  then  place  it 
upon  the  cover  glass,  concave  side  down,  with  its  centre  over  the  bead  of 
balsam.  Cut  out  a  small  disc  of  note  paper,  rather  less  in  diameter  man 
the  “  object  ”  you  are  mounting,  and  place  it  centrally  over  the  disc  of 
cornea.  Have  a  three-by-one  glass  slip  handy,  support  one  end  of  it 
upon  the  hot-plate,  and  allow  the  other  to  press  upon  the  object,  with 
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the  disc  of  paper  in  between.  Proceed  to  load  the  middle  of  the  three  by 
one  slip  with  coins  sufficient  to  flatten  the  piece  of  cornea.  As  soon  as 
this  takes  place  the  bead  of  balsam  under  it  will  spread  out  and  make  its 
appearance  round  the  margin  of  the  object. 

When  this  can  be  seen  through  the  slip,  remove  the  spirit  lamp  and 
allow  the  whole  to  cool.  The  under  side  of  the  flattened  cornea  will  then 
be  cemented  to  the  cover  glass  and  the  facettes  will  be  simple  plano¬ 
convex  lenses,  since  their  inner  convexities,  being  imbedded  in  the 
balsam,  will  cease  to  exert  their  optical  properties  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  mount,  resting  upon  a  three-by-one  slip,  can  now  be 
examined  under  the  microscope.  Put  in  a  half-inch  objective,  and,  if 
it  has  a  screw  collar,  adjust  for  an  “uncovered”  object.  Use  a  low- 
power  eyepiece  of  about  three  diameters  and  an  Abbe  condenser.  Stop 
down  the  aperture  and  bring  the  cornea  into  sharp  focus.  By  a  solid 
cone  of  transmitted  light  an  hexagonal  figure  will  be  seen  forming  the 
boundary  of  each  facette.  A  number  of  hairs  appear  upon  the  eyes  of 
some  insects,  and  it  is  in  the  angles  of  these  hexagons  that  the  hairs 
have  their  origin.  It  will  require  some  nicety  of  illumination,  however, 
to  disclose  the  “  lens  ”  in  each  of  these  divisions  ;  the  solid  cone  of  light 
as  usually  transmitted  by  the  condenser  fails  to  reveal  them.  Remove 
the  limiting  diaphragm  trom  the  back  of  the  condenser  and  insert  in  its 
place  a  patch  stop  that  will  give  dark-ground  illumination  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  employed,  having  previously  stopped  out  half  the  annulus  with 
a  strip  of  black  paper.  Use  the  plane  mirror,  and,  with  the  con¬ 
denser  in  focus,  this  semi-annular  beam  of  light  will  fall  obliquely  upon 
the  objectj  and  the  “  eyelenses  ”  will  appear  in  bold  relief  (fig.  1). 


Fie  1. — Group  of  "eyelenses ”  ready  for  the  c  mera. 

To  prepare  the  mount  for  the  microscope,  select  a  three-by-one  slip  of 
wood,  through  the  centre  of  which  a  small  hole  has  been  bored.  Lay  the 
cover  glass  with  the  object  face  downwards  over  the  hole  and  fasten  with 
a  punched  gummed  label,  after  the  manner  of  a  French  paper-mounted 
slide.  Fix  the  slip  firmly  in  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  The  cornea, 
being  under  the  cover  glass,  is  protected  from  injury,  and  the  facets, 
facing  the  condenser,  are  in  the  right  position  for  our  experiment. 

Next  incline  the  microscope  to  a  a  horizontal  position,  and  fix  it  in 
its  place  upon  the  baseboard  of  the  camera.  Correct  the  objective  to 
the  thickness  of  the  cover  glass,  remove  the  mirror,  and  the  diaphragms 
and  stops  from  the  substage  condenser.  Place  a  microscope  lamp  about 
ten  inches  from  the  condenser,  with  its  flame  in  the  optic  axis  of  the 
apparatus  and  the  bull’s-eye  turned  aside.  Withdraw  the  camera  pro  tem., 
and  proceed  to  focus  up  the  middle  of  the  object.  When  the  field  is  full 
of  sharply  defined  hexagons,  and  an  image  of  the  lamp  flame  is  seen 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  the  centering  may  be  regarded  as  correct. 
Upon  the  next  move  depends  the  success  of  the  experiment.  Rack  down 
the  substage  condenser  until  its  front  is  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
object,  and  then  proceed  very  slowly,  by  means  of  the  coarse  adjustment, 
to  rack  the  body  tube  of  the  microscope  back  from  the  object.  The 
hexagons  will  go  out  of  focus,  and  nothing  can  be  seen.  Continue  the 
backward  movement  a  little  farther,  and  a  number  of  points  of  light  will 
appe  ir,  disposed  in  rows  across  the  field.  Focus  with  the  fine  adjust¬ 
ment  until  sharply  defined,  and  it  will  be  seen  these  points  of  light  8re 
inverted  images  of  the  lamp  flame,  each  one  formed  by  a  "lens”  in  the 
cornea.  By  racking  the  Abbe  a  li  tie  nearer  to  the  stage  the  image  in 
each  facet  will  be  seen  to  increase  in  size,  and  vice  versa.  The  focus 
of  the  objective  remains  fairly  constant  for  all  positions  of  the  condenser, 
provided  this  latter  is  not  too  near.  Tracing  the  path  of  light  (fig.  2)  we 
fine  an  image  of  the  radiant  is  formed  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  con¬ 
denser  at  a,  which,  being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cornea,  is 
practically  in  the  indefinite  (anterior)  focus  of  the  "  eye  lenses,”  b.  An 
image  is  again  formed  in  the  principal  (posterior)  focus  of  each  “  eye 
lens,”  at  c,  and  when  this  plane,  c,  is  in  the  focus  of  the  objective 
the  observer  at  the  microscope  can  see  an  image  of  the  radiant 
through  each  facet  in  the  field.  The  corneal  convexities,  however, 


are  not  all  of  the  same  diameter  and  radius,  so  that,  where  a  number 
will  yield  a  sharp  outline  of  the  radiant,  others  will  produce  a  blurred 
and  indistinct  image ;  but,  as  the  area  covered  by  a  half-inch  object  iB 
very  small,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  group  of  facets 
of  similar  focus.  The  subject  to  be  photographed  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  ;  it  should  be  either  self-luminous  or  white.  If  the  former,  a 
window  with  open  landscape  beyond  will  answer,  but,  on  account  of  its 
la^ge  size,  must  be  relatively  more  distant  from  the  instrument.  By 
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Fig.  2. — The  "eyeleuses,”  b,  act  as  telescopes.  Aerial  focus  at  a  and  c 

artificial  li^ht,  opaque  figures  pasted  on  a  ground-glass  screen  illumi-  I 
nated  from  behind  may  be  tried,  but  the  most  satisfactory  photographs 
are  those  of  white  subjects  by  reflected  light,  such  as  a  bust  or  statuette. 
For  the  purpose  of  my  experiment,  I  have  chosen  a  small  chalk  bust  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  is  it  not  appropriate  that  the  noblest  and 
greatest  monarch  the  world  has  ever  seen  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
photograph  through  the  most  infinitesimal  lens  known  to  science? 
Remove  the  lamp,  and  in  its  stead  place  the  object  to  be  photographed 
in  the  optic  axis  of  the  apparatus,  and,  say,  eighteen  inches  distant 
from  the  c  mdenser ;  the  exact  distance  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  subject  it  is  intended  to  include.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  all  the  available  illuminating  power  at 
our  disposal.  Two  Welsbach  gas  lights,  being  easily  obtained,  will 
do.  Place  one  on  either  side  of  the  subject  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  combined  rays  shall  play  upon  the  surface  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  Two  curved  pieces  of  new  tinplate,  placed  between  the 
burners  and  the  camera,  will  improve  the  illumination,  and  prevent 
any  direct  light  from  entering  the  condenser.  Both  burners  and 
reflectors  should  be  as  near  the  object  as  possible,  but  must  not 
trespass  upon  the  subjective  field.  Examine  through  the  microscope, 
using  the  substage  pinion  freely,  until  an  image  of  suitable  size  and  de-  ! 
finition  is  seen  in  each  facette.  Attach  the  camera  and  fine  focussing 
rod,  and  see  that  all  is  light-tight;  the  bellows  may  be  stretched  twelve  I 
to  eighteen  inches.  In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  light  reflected 
from  the  subject,  the  rays  transmitted  by  the  facettes  will  be  extremely 
faint,  owing  to  their  minuteness.  They  rarely  exceed  one-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  project 
through  them  an  image  visible  upon  the  ground- glass  screen,  though 
the  latter  be  most  finely  obscured.  But  the  photo-micrographer  will  have 
more  refined  methods  at  his  disposal  to  meet  the  greater  delicacy  of  his 
work.  Having  removed  the  obscured  screen  from  the  frame,  insert  in 
its  place  a  piece  of  plain  glass  of  the  same  size  ;  a  spoiled  negative 
from  which  the  film  has  been  stripped  will  answer  excellently.  A 
focussing  eyeglass  will  now  be  required,  and  it  must  be  so  adjusted 
that,  when  resting  upon  the  plain  glass  screen,  the  furthermost  surface 
of  the  latter  is  in  focus  ;  this  is  best  accomplished  by  applying  with  the 
finger  scales  from  a  moth’s  wing,  or  other  minute  particles  upon  that 
surface.  Having  arranged  the  eyeglass  to  our  satisfaction,  we  can  return 
the  plain  screen  to  the  camera  and  proceed  to  focus  the  subject.  To  do 
so,  the  operator  must  retire  a  little  from  the  eyeglass,  so  that  its  lens 
is  seen  to  be  full  of  light ;  this  will  occur  when  his  eye  and  the  screen  are 
equidistant  from  the  lens  and  in  its  principal  focus.  The  writer  uses  a 
glass  in  which  both  distances  are  determined  by  a  tube.  But  the 
images  which  appeared  to  the  observer  at  the  eyepiece  of  the  microscope 
will  not  be  in  focus  at  the  screen.  We  have  lengthened  the  major 
conjugate  focus  of  our  apparatus,  and  must  therefore  shorten  the  minor. 

By  means  of  the  fine  adjustment  rod,  cause  the  objective  to  approach  the 
object,  keeping  a  shaip  look-out  for  images  through  the  focussing  glass. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which  the 
images  are  best  defined,  and  probably  many  “ins  and  outs  ”  will  be  tried 
before  a  satisfactory  focus  is  established.  Presuming  the  objective  to  be 
of  the  usual  achromatic  type  corrected  for  an  optical  focus,  an  isochro- 
matic  plate— the  most  rapid  obtainable — should  be  employed,  as  the 
plates  so  designated  are  extra  sensitive  to  the  yellow  or  visual  rays 
within  the  C  and  E  lines  of  the  spectrum.  Exposure  will  depend,  among 
other  things,  upon  the  desired  size  of  the  images  and  consequent  camera 
stretch,  and  may  be  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  three  hours.  I  shall  not 
here  enter  into  details  of  development ;  that  formula  with  which  the 
operator  has  had  most  experience  is  the  best.  Although  the  first  plate 
may  prove  a  success,  it  is  advisable  not  to  remove  any  of  the  apparatus 
until  a  satisfactory  negative  has  been  obtained. 

In  the  distribution  of  visual  organs,  nature  has  been  most  lavish  to  the 
insects,  and  we  are  filled  with  astonishment  when  we  reflect  that  from  a 
dragon-fly’s  head  we  could  obtain  twenty-five  thousand  perfect  lenses,  so 
minute  that  a  million  of  them  would  not  cover  a  square  inch  of  surface, 
and  yet  each  be  capable  of  yielding  a  recognisable  photograph.  Had 
nature  provided  man  with  eyes  in  similar  profusion,  how  much  more 
'  could  he  have  seen  of  her  wisdom?  Fred.  W.  Saxbz. 
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SWEETSER’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OPTICAL  LANTERNS 

iS  featUre  °5  tia  ln.ve“ti0n  i8  the  construction  whereby  the 

jet,  the  condenser,  and  the  objective  are  carried  on  one  frame,  which  is 

aS  °n  \piV?-VS?  that  the  optical  and  illuminative 
portion  °f  the  lantern  can  be  tilted  as  a  whole,  for  the  purpose  of 

fftjgthe  Position  of  the  disc  on  the  screen,  without  necessitating 
the  tilting  of  the  base  of  the  lantern.  When  tilting  the  optical  and 
illuminative  portion  of  the  lantern  as  above  indicated,  the  position  of 

SVwWih  Ie^eCi  t0  °oadenser  aQd  objective  remains  unchanged, 
so  that  the  adjustment  of  these  parts  is  not  deranged  by  such  tilting 
movement.  The  objective  is  mounted  on  tubular  arms,  which  can  be 
moved  readily  to  and  fro  for  focussing  purposes  independently  of  the 
other  portion  of  the  lantern. 


Another  feature  is  the  utilisation  of  the  base  of  the  lantern  as  a 
carburetter  or  saturator.  For  this  purpose  the  said  base  is  made  hollow 
and.  packed  with  some  absorbent  material,  charged  with  ether  or  a 
suitable  hydrocarbon,  for  carburetting  the  oxygen  gas  passed  through  it 
which  is  a  substitute  for  the  hydrogen  in  the  oxyhydrogen  light. 

A  further  feature  is  the  provision  of  a  cover  or  hood  made  of  fireclay 
or  other  refractory  material,  for  enclosing  the  light,  and  so  dispensing 
with  the  box  usually  provided  for  that  purpose.  This  hood  is  mounted 
on  the  mixing  chamber  of  the  jet,  which  is  suitably  shaped  to  receive  it 
and,  by  preventing  the  radiation  of  the  heat,  it  increases  the  efficiency  of 
the  lime  jet. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  view,  partly  in  section. 

Fig.  2  is  a  plan,  and 

Fig.  8  is  a  rear  end  view  of  the  lantern. 

Fig.  4  is  a  horizontal  section  on  the  line  x,  x,  and 

Fig.  5  is  a  vertical  section  on  the  line,  y,  y,  of  fig.  3,  illustrating  certain 
\  'details. 

a  is  the  base  of  the  lantern,  made  preferably  of  sheet  metal,  and  hollow, 
to  permit  of  being  packed  with  a  suitable  absorbent  material,  which  is 
intended  to  be  charged  with  ether  or  a  light  hydrocarbon,  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  saturator.  Usually  a  portion  only  of  the  base,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  a,  a  (fig.  1),  need  be  utilised  for  the  saturator,  a1  is  the 
neck  through  which  the  absorbent  material  and  the  ether  or  hydrocarbon 


are  introduced,  the  same  being  closed  by  a  cap  when  the  base  is  charged. 
In  some  instances  a  separate  and  removable  saturator  may  be  enclosed 
in  the  hollow  base,  a.  Secured  to  the  base  are  two  pillars,  b,  b,  which 
carry  the  optical  portion  of  the  lantern,  the  latter  being  constructed 
with  sleeves,  c,  c,  that  are  threaded  on  the  pillars,  b,  and  rest  with  their 
rounded  lower  ends  upon  the  blocks,  b,  b.  For  greater  strength  the 
blocks,  b,  bs  are  passed  down  through  the  base,  and  secure  them  to  the 
bottom  base  plate  as  well  as  to  the  top.  The  holes  in  the  sleeves,  c,  are 
not  cylindrical,  but  are  elongated  in  one  direction  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
or,  in  other  words,  they  are  eoned  from  the  centre  towards  the  ends,  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  (fig.  1),  so  that  the  sleeves  can  rock  forward 
and  backward  on  the  pillars.  Screws,  c,  c1,  are  provided  to  control  the 
rocking  movement,  and  to  lock  the  sleeves  in  any  desired  position.  The 
condenser,  d,  is  carried  by  plates,  d,  d,  that  are  secured  to  the  sleeves,  c, 
and  the  objective,  e,  is  carried  by  a  plate,  e,  which  is  secured  to  the 
forward  ends  of  the  two  tubular  arms,  f,  f,  which  can  slide  freely  through 
horizontal  tubes,  c1,  carried  by  the  sleeves,  c.  The  tubular  arms  can  be 
lengthened  by  additional  pieces  screwed  therein.  The  objective  is  focussed 
by  seizing  the  rear  ends  of  the  tubular  arms,  f,  and  sliding  them  back¬ 
wards  or  forwards  in  the  tubes,  cl.  The  focussing  can  be  done  usually 
wth  sufficient  accuracy  and  speed  by  simply  sliding  the  arms,  f,  as 
indicated,  but,  if  desired,  a  rack-and-piniou  or  screw  device  of  the  usual 
kind  may  be  added  to  facilitate  the  final  adjustment  of  the  objective. 
The  jet,  g,  projects  from  the  front  of  a  mixing  chamber,  h,  which  is 
iarried  by  a  pair  of  sleeves,  h1,  that  are  constructed  to  slide  upon  the 
iubes,  c1.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  optical  and  illumin¬ 
ative  part  of  the  lantern  is  carried  by  the  sleeves,  c,  which,  as  above 
stated,  are  capable  of  a  rocking  movement  in  a  vertical  plane.  By  this 
ueans  the  axis  of  the  lantern  can  be  tilted  very  conveniently,  and  the 
mages  or  discs  from  two  or  more  lanterns  thereby  easily  and  quickly 
egistered  on  the  screen.  Usually  the  forward  end  of  the  lantern  is 
aade  heaviest,  and  the  tilting  is  effected  by  turning  the  upper  screws,  c.  j 
Vhen  tfie  desired  adjustment  has  been  effeoted,  the  sleeves,  c,  are  looked 
)y  means  of  the  lower  screws,  c1. 


The  ends  of  the  tubes,  c1, 
threaded  and  fitted  with  nuts, 


,  are  split  longitudinally,  and  are  screw- 
c-,  by  which  the  tightness  of  the  tubular 


arms  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  control  the  ease  with  which  the  aid  arms 
can  slide  through  the  tubes.  Similarly  the  sleeves,  a1,  are  slit  and  fitted 
with  nuts,  h2,  to  control  their  tightness  on  the  tubes,  c1. 

The  plate,  j,  for  cramping  the  lantern-slide  carrier  in  its  place  is 
carried  by  Bleeves,  j1,  that  can  slide  freely  on  the  forward  ends  of  the 
tubes,  c',  their  position  being  controlled  by  sj  .  which  keep  the 

cramp  pressed  rearwardly  against  the  slide-carrier.  The  space  between 
the  plate,  j,  and  the  objective  may  be  left  open,  or  it  may  be  enclosed  by 
a  light  frame  covered  with  opaque  material,  or  it  may  be  enclosed  by 
telescopic  tubes,  k,  k\  k*  The  tube,  k,  is  fixed  at  its  rear  end  to  the 
plate,  j,  and  the  tube,  k2,  is  fixed  at  its  forward  end  to  the  plate,  e,  that 
carries  the  objective,  and  the  middle  tube,  k1,  is  supported  by  the  other 
two  tubes.  These  tubes  fit  loosely  in  each  other.  In  case  there  are 
more  than  three  such  tubes,  the  middle  ones  are  provided  with  a  plate, 
such  as  c,  for  supporting  them  on  the  arms,  f,  f. 

The  oxygen  enters  by  the  tube,  l,  secured  in  the  block,  b,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  lantern.  A  portion  of  the  gas  escapes  by  the  passage,  l  (fig.  1), 
and  thence  by  the  flexible  tube,  l\  passes  to  the  mixing  chamber,  n,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  gas  passes  down  the  passage,  61  (figs.  1,  4,  and  in 
the  block,  b)t  and  enters  the  saturator.  Thence  it  escapes  by  a  similar 


passage  in  the  block,  b,  at  the  other  side  of  the  apparatus,  and  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  flexible  tube,  P,  to  the  miring  chamber.  In  its  passage 
through  the  saturator  this  portion  of  the  oxygen  takes  up  the  volatile 
hydrocarbon  with  which  the  absoroent  material  therein  is  saturated,  and 
becomes  charged  with  the  vapour,  so  that  after  mixing  in  the  chamber, 
h,  with  the  oxygen  entering  by  the  tube,  P,  it  produces  the  heat  suitable 
for  generating  the  desired  brilliant  light.  The  proportions  of  oxygen  gas 
passing  direct  to  the  mixing  chambers  aad  out  of  the  saturator  are 
regulated  by  cocks,  m,  m1,  which  are  provided  to  control  the  respective 
passages.  Instead  of  connecting  the  flexible  tubes,  P,  F,  directly  to  the 
mixing  chamber,  Mr.  Sweetser  prefers  to  connect  them  to  the  hollow 
radial  arms,  of  a  plug,  n,  which  is  centered  at  the  rear  of  the  mixing 
chamber,  and  communicates  with  said  chamber  by  suitable  passages  in 
their  adjoining  faces.  By  turning  or  tilting  the  plug,  a-  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  fig.  3,  the  communication  with  the  mixing  chamber 
off,  except  for  a  sin  ill  bypiss  provided  to  keep  the  light  in,  and  full 
communication  is  established  again  on  turning  the  ping  back  t>  its 
normal  position.  This  device  forms  a  very  convenient  form  of  cut-off  or 
dissolver.  The  mixing  chamber  is  constructed  to  receive  a  fire-clay  r 
or  hood,  o,  for  enclosing  the  jet  and  the  limelight  iliuminant.  Tnis 
cover  is  perforated  at  o1,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  heat  and  fa  ms* 
from  the  jet,  and  is  open  at  the  front  to  allow  the  light  to  pas?  to  the 
condenser,  p,  r,  are  telescopic  screens  to  confine  the  light  between  the 
condenser  and  the  hood,  o,  and  thus  prevent  diffusion  in  the  room,  while 
at  the  same  time  allowing  the  products  of  combustion  to  escape  fr.  >.ly 
without  settliug  on  the  condenser  lens.  A  similar  screen  may  be  'seed 
for  the  same  purpose  at  the  back  of  the  fireclay  lime  cover. 

The  pillars,  b,  are  shown  brokea.  They  may  be  extended  by  suitable 
pieces,  that  screw  on  and  off.  to  receive  two  or  more  lanterns  constr  icted 
as  above  described,  and  so  forming  a  biuni&t  or  a  triple  lantern.  Tbe 
pillars,  b,  and  their  extension  pieces  are  made  hollow,  and  communicate 
at  their  lower  ends  with  tbe  passages  in  the  block*.  :.  as  shown  in 
fig.  5,  and  thus  serve  to  convey  the  gases  to  the  upper  lantern  or  lantern*. 
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STEREOSCOPIC  ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Me.  Eugen  Sandow  has  patented  an  invention  lor  the  production  and 
exhibition  of  pictures  of  objects  which  appear  to  the  spectator  to  move, 
and  it  is  designed  to  enhance  the  realistio  effect  of  such  pictures. 

It  consists  principally  in  so  modifying  the  apparatus  by  which  the 
pictures  are  exhibited,  and  in  so  taking  and  mounting  the  pictures,  that 
two  images  are  seen  simultaneously  and  produce  the  effect  of  an  ordinary 
stereoscopic  picture,  these  pictures  being,  however,  caused  to  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly  by  any  known  means  that  not  only  is  the  stereoscopic 
effect  produced,  but  also  the  effect  of  motion  of  the  object  or  objects 
on  view. 

The  photographs  are  taken  in  a  stereoscopic  camera  arranged  to  take 
a  series  of  quickly  succeeding  instantaneous  views  of  the  object  or  objects 
to  be  exhibited. 

These  photographs  may  be  taken  on  two  films  simultaneously.  He 
prefers,  however,  to  take  the  photographs  in  pairs  upon  a  single  con¬ 
tinuous  film,  and  in  this  case  he  also  proposes  to  use  a  third  lens  between 
the  two  lenses  which  take  the  stereoscopic  pictures,  the  camera  being 
so  formed  as  to  take  on  the  same  film  a  third  set  of  views  of  the  same 
moving  object  or  objects,  suitable  for  exhibition  as  a  single  set  of 
ordinary  “living  ”  pictures  by  any  well-known  means.  In  this  manner 
he  not  only  obtains  the  advantages  of  absolutely  correct  correspondence 
of  each  pair  of  stereoscopic  pictures,  but  he  utilises  the  space  (which 
would  otherwise  be  useless)  between  the  two  negatives  of  each  pair  of 
pictures. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  double  series  of  stereoscopic  pictures  are 
exhibited  may  be  similar  to  that  by  which  ordinary  living  pictures  are 
now  shown  (to  be  viewed  directly  through  a  sight  opening  or  openings), 
but  modified,  of  course,  so  that  the  pictures  are  arranged  to  be  seen 
directly  in  rapid  succession  through  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  viewing  lenses. 

Mr.  Sandow’s  claims  are  for  producing  a  double  series  of  pictures  of  a 
moving  object  or  objects,  and  so  mounting  the  same  behind  stereoscopic 
viewing  lenses,  that  the  pictures  can  be  made  to  succeed  each  other  1 
rapidly,  so  that  the  combined  action  of  the  said  lenses  and  the  motion  of 
the  pictures  shall  produce  the  effect  of  an  object  or  objects  in  relief  a*- 
well  as  in  motion  ;  also  for  taking  three  series  of  photographic  negatives 
of  an  object  or  objects  in  motion  upon  a  single  film,  two  to  be  used  for 
producing  a  double  series  for  a  stereoscopic  living  picture,  and  one  a  single 
series  or  set  for  an  ordinary  “  living”  picture. 

— - - - 

NEVE’S  APPARATUS  FOR  TAKING  AND  EXHIBITING 
ANIMATED  PICTURES. 

Me.  C.  R.  Neve  uses  two  rolls  of  film  or  transparencies,  portions  of 
which  are  exposed  or  exhibited  alternately,  and,  by  means  of  a  shutter 
dissolved  one  into  the  other,  thus  giving  a  continuous  animated  picture. 

Fig.  1  of  the  drawings  is  a  sectional  elevation;  fig.  2  is  a  from 
elevation. 

In  carrying  the  invention  into  practice,  he  uses  two  rolls  of  sensitive 
film  or  transparencies,  a,  which  unwind  from  rollers  independently  from 


Fig  \ 

a  fixed  bar  or  spindle,  b  (fig.  2).  The  two  rolls  are  rewound  on  to  the 
other  rollers,  c,  after  each,  pressing  against  and  moving  with  two  larger 
rollers,  d  (fig.  1),  having  projections  which  engage  in  perforations  pre¬ 
viously  made  in  the  film.  These  larger  rollers,  d  (fig.  1),  are  made  to 
rotate  alternately  to  the  extent  of  the  width  of  each  picture,  by  means  of 
two  radial  tappet  levers,  e  (fig.  1),  which  have  projections  that  engage  pins, 
r  (fig.  1),  at  the  sides  of  the  two  larger  rollers,  d  (fig.  1),  before  mentioned. 
The  radial  tappet  levers,  e  (fig.  1),  are  attached  to  discs,  g  (fig.  1),  on  either 


side  of  a  spindle,  connected  by  small  cog-wheels  to  another  spindle 
which  is  revolved  by  hand  or  other  power. 

A  rotatory  shutter  or  dissolver,  i,  works  from  the  driving  spindle  by 
means  of  bevel  wheels,  j  (fig.  2),  for  the  purposes  of  shutting  off  light 


from  tue  roll  of  film  which  may  be  in  motion,  and  exposing  or  exhibiting 
the  side  which  is  momentarily  stationary. 

A  pair  of  lenses,  k,  are  fixed  at  their  focal  length  each  directly  in 
front  of  one  of  the  bands  of  film  or  transparencies.  EA|  -'M 

For  exhibiting,  Mr.  Neve  arranges  a  pair  of  condensers  behin  I  the 
transparencies  and  suitable  illumination  such  as  is  used  in  £the 
production  of  dissolving  views. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  THE  NERVES. 

According  toaNevYork  correspondent,  the  electric  light  has  brought 
a  new  terror  to  mankind.  The  incandescent  lamp,  with  the  bulb  hang¬ 
ing  over  every  desk,  found  in  every  office,  every  workshop,  every  public 
building,  at  our  eibiws,  over  our  heads,  carries  in  its  rays,  according 
to  the  belief  of  many  well-known  physicians,  the  germs  which  shall  slowly, 
imperceptibly  affect  the  mind. 

Every  electrician,  from  Edison  and  Tesla  downwards,  knows  that  the 
ultra-violet  ray,  which  we  laymen  know  as  the  X  ray  (?),  enters  infini¬ 
tesimally  mto  the  composition  of  toe  incandescent  light.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  violet  rays  is  of  tue  minutest,  but  in  this  incandescent  light, 
hanging  over  the  desk  or  the  bench  at  an  altitude  of  a  few  inches  above 
the  worker’s  head,  there  is  sufficient  of  the  violet  rays  to  gradually 
destroy  the  nerve s  of  the  scalp,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  nervous 
disorders  and  resultant  insanity. 

The  man  of  the  busine'S  desk,  the  mechanic,  the  professional  man, 
suffering  from  nervous  headache,  may  suppose  the  trouble  to  be  inter- 
cranial,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  scalp  nerves,  both  numerous  and 
delicate,  bemg  exposed  for  many  hours  each  day  to  the  rays  of  the  electric  , 
lamp,  have  been  weakened,  and  finally  destroyed.  More  than  a  decade 
has  passed  since  the  electric  light  first  came  into  universal  use.  In 
these  ten  years  the  scope  of  action  has  increased  exactly  five  hundred¬ 
fold.  Of  just  how  many  professional  men— book-keepers,  type-writers, 
and  others — h*ve  been  d  iven  to  insanity  and  death  under  the  gentle, 
penetiatiog  influence  of  the  violet  ray  there  is  no  clear  record,  although; 
many  physicians  hold  that  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  of  nervous  prostration  recorded  each  year  may  be  attributed  tel 
this  cause. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Crain,  a  physician  who  has  obtained  a  wide  profes¬ 
sional  reputation  in  his  treatment  of  nervous  disorders,  is  responsible 
for  the  discovery  of  the  newest  among  the  causes  of  insanity. 

“  Tiaere  is  insanity  in  the  ordinary  incandescent  light,”  says  Dr.  Crain, 
“  as  there  is  gold  in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and  the  germ  of  many 
nervous  disorders  masquerades  as  the  violet  ray. 

“I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  only  after  long  study  of  the  sub. 
ject  and  after  minute  painstaking  collection  of  the  necessary  data.  Of 
what  these  data  consist,”  said  the  doctor,  “  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell, 

I  feel  that  my  discoveries  should  first  be  disclosed  to  the  medical  press, 
anb  then  to  my  professional  brethren. 

“When  the  electric  light  first  replaced  oil  and  gas,”  continued  th< 
doctor,  “  a  number  of  experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  proving 
that  the  light  had  no  effect  upon  the  brain  or  upon  the  eyes.  Bu 
these  experiments  were  not  sufficiently  extended.  It  was  impossible  t< 
form  any  conclusion  regarding  the  cumulative  effect  of  certain  of  th 
component  tays  of  this  light. 
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“As  physicians  administer  minute  quantities  of  drugs  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  organic  disease,  so  the  violet  rays  absorbed  by  the  nerves 
of  the  scalp  will  continually  destroy  them.  That  the  X  ray  does  destroy 
animal  tissues  was  long  ago  established.” 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Crain  cited  two  of  the  test  cases  that  had  fallen 
within  his  own  experience.  A  young  girl,  undergoing  a  course  of  study 
with  a  view  to  entering  Vassar  College,  was  seized  with  severe  headaches 
and  nervous  depression.  Dr.  Crain,  treating  the  case  as  one  of  ordinary 
calibre,  prescribed  complete  rest,  and  incidentally  administered  tonics. 
The  patient’s  condition  grew  steadily  worse.  Dr.  Crain  finally  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  girl  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  at  her  desk  with 
an  ordinary  incandescent  drop  light  that  hung  within  a  few  inches  of  her 
forehead. 

“  Stop  the  use  of  the  light,”  said  Dr.  Crain,  “  and  the  headaches 
vanished. 

A  second  case  cited  by  Dr.  Crain  was  that  of  a  newspaper  artiBt 
attacked  by  neurasthenia.  The  substitution  of  a  student’s  lamp  for 
the  powerful  bulb  light  provided  by  the  management  of  the  newspaper 
removed  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Edson,  admittedly  one  of  the  first  medical  authorities  of  the 
world  on  the  properties  and  qualities  of  the  violet  rays,  accepts  Dr.  Crain’s 
view  in  a  modified  form. 

“  The  cumulative  effect  of  the  X  ray  upon  the  nerves,”  said  Dr.  Edson, 
“  has  never  been  scientifically  observed.  I  had  a  case,  however,  in 
which  I  suggested  to  the  patient,  a  public  official  in  the  City  Chamberlain’s 
Department,  that  he  should  alter  the  arrangement  of  lights  at  his  desk 
in  order  to  be  relieved  from  headache.  I  know  that  the  X  ray  will 
destroy  the  animal  tissues.  There  are  many  established  cases  in  which 
the  hair,  beard,  and  eyelashes  fall  out  from  its  effects,  and  the  effect  of 
the  X  ray  is  identical  with  that  of  great  heat.  Undoubtedly,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  worth  serious  consideration,  because,  while  the  X  ray  itself  may 
not  directly  penetrate  through  the  scalp  to  the  brain,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  may  affect  the  nerves  of  the  scalp,  and  a  nervous  dis¬ 
order  frequently  degenerates  into  complete  mental  collapse.  The  whole 
subject  should  be  threshed  out  as  being  an  important  and  integral  part 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  effects  of  modern  civilisation  and  modern  appliances 
upon  the  growing  proportion  of  mental  and  physical  disorders.” 

Dr.  Robert  Stafford  Newton,  the  criminologist  of  the  District  Attorney’s 
Office,  recalls  cases  in  which  elevator  men  had  complained  of  headaches 
while  riding  in  cars  in  which  incandescent  lights  were  used.  With  the 
removal  of  the  lights  the  headaches  disappeared.  Dr.  Crain,  Dr.  Edson, 
and  several  medical  experts  on  nervous  diseases  have  been  busily  making 
extensive  experiments  in  this  new  field  of  investigation,  and  startling 
results  may  presently  be  expected. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS. 

Something  New  under  the  Sun. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters,  says  a  writer  in  La  Nature,  to  speak 
in  disparaging  terms  of  science  and  its  improvements.  M.  Berthelot,  the 
eminent  chemist,  has  eloquently  exposed  the  injustice  of  these  estimates, 
but  they  are  most  effectually  ref uted  by  enumerating  the  leading  scientific 
achievements  which  have  shed  lustre  upon  the  closing  years  of  our 
century.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  ordinary  mortal  had  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep  just  after  the  closing  of  the  Exposition  of  1889,  less  than  nine 
years  ago,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  of  the  advances  made  since  then, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  next  great  international  celebration.  The  following 
would  be  the  principal  objects  of  his  admiration  and  study : — 

1.  The  bicycle,  which  is  revolutionising  our  manners,  and  of  which  he 
could  have  seen  only  a  few  specimens,  and  these  but  clumsy  contrivances 
compared  with  the  little  queen  of  our  day.  2.  The  automobile  carriage, 
driven  by  petroleum  or  electricity,  whose  promise  is  perhaps  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  bicycle.  3.  Electric  railways,  almost  unknown  in  1889, 
but  which  will  completely  change  the  working  methods  on  our  great 
trunk  lines  in  the  next  century.  4._  Polyphase  currents,  which  enable 
us  to  transmit  and  distribute  the  motive  forces  of  nature  to  any  distance. 

5.  The  Laval  turbine,  a  new  process— from  the  industrial  view  point— 
for  utilising  high  pressure  steam.  6.  The  internal-combustion  motoi  of 
M.  Diesel,  the  most  economical  means  as  yet  devised  of  transforming 
heat  into  work.  7.  Calcium  carbide,  which  generates  acetylene,  one  of 
the  illuminants  of  the  next  century.  8.  The  cinematograph,  over  which 
our  capacity  of  wonder  has  fairly  exhausted  itself.  9.^  The  Rontgen  lays, 
which  are  revolutionising  the  healing  art.  To  these  nine  new  discoveries, 
or  great  inventions,  whose  results  are  secure,  and  are  daily  availed  of, 
for  our  profit  or  pleasure,  we  may  add  :  10.  Liquid  air,  for  industria 
purposes.  11.  Colour  photography,  in  which  the  surprising  vest i  ts 
recently  obtained  by  MM.  Lumiere  have  just  been  laid  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  12.  Wireless  telegraphy,  an  invention  full  of 
promise.  13.  Cold  light,  produced  by  luminescence  of  rarefied  gases 
traversed  by  the  electric  current.  14.  High  frequency  currents,  with  . 
which  Tesla  and  d’Arsonval  have  performed  such  wonderful  experiments 
In  less  than  ten  years,  merely  within  the  domain  of  mechanics  am 
physics,  we  have  here  fourteen  new  sensational  discoveries,  to  be  added  o  , 
the  already  long  list. 


THE  SURINAM  LANTERN  FLY. 

The  following  corresj  oodence  recently  appeared  in  a  daily  contem¬ 
porary  : — 

“I  find  the  following  amongst  the  ‘  Scientific  Notes ’  in  the  Eiujlish 
Mechanic,  and  am  curious  to  know  if  this  is  known  in  this  colony. 
Possibly  Mr.  Quelch  will  be  able  to  enlighten  your  readers.  *  The 
lantern  fly  of  Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana,  haH  two  sets  of  eyes,  60  as  to 
catch  the  light  from  all  directions.  Its  light  is  like  that  of  the  ordinary 
firefly,  but  is  much  more  brilliant.’  Curious." 

“  As  an  answer  to  your  correspondent  ‘  Curious,’  will  you  kindly  allow 
me  to  say  that  the  insect  referred  to  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  Ilemi- 
pteron  known  as  Fulgora,  which  was  described  by  Madame  Merian  in 
her  work  on  the  Insects  of  Surinam,  and  whose  light  was  said  by  her  to 
greatly  exceed  that  of  the  common  fireflies,  though  it  has  since  been 
denied  that  the  insects  are  at  all  luminous.  Instead  of  being  allied  to 
the  various  other  forms  of  so-called  fireflies — which  are  in  reality  fire 
beetles— the  lantern  fly  is  closely  allied  to  the  Cicadas,  locally  known  as 
‘  six-o'clock  bees,’  but  is  rendered  very  peculiar  in  appearance  owing  to 
their  elongated,  swollen,  sack-like  protuberance  in  front  of  the  head, 
which  is  said  to  give  forth  the  brilliant  1  ght.  They  certainly  possess 
simple  eyes  as  well  as  the  compound  pair;  but  in  this  they  are  like  the 
great  bulk  of  the  insect  class.  The  lantern  flies  are  distributed  over  the 
Guianas,  and  the  Indians  here  state  that  they  give  forth  light.  A  young 
English  collector,  too,  once  assured  me  that  a  specimen  in  his  collection 
had  been  caught  by  him  up  the  Camooni  Creek,  the  bright  light  having 
attracted  his  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  other  collectors  have  stated 
that  they  secured  living  specimens  which  never  emitted  any  light. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  luminosity  is  not  constant  nor 
regular ;  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  only  manifested  during  periods  of 
sexual  excitement.  No  living  forms  have  ever  come  under  my  notice, 
though  occasionally,  while  travelling  in  the  interior,  the  intense  brilliant, 
of  the  larger  forms  of  the  common  ‘  three- li  \  ly  has  often 

ceived  me,  and  led  me  into  the  chase  of  an  imaginary  lantern  fly. 
Dead  specimens  can  be  seen  in  the  museum.  J.  J.  QuBurn." 


THE  PERCEPTION  OF  COLOUR. 

At  the  recent  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  Sir  G.  G. 
Stokes,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  (President)  delivered  the  address,  and  took  for  his 
subject,  “The  Perception  of  Colour."  lie  observed  that  all  scientific 
men  recognised  the  imperfection  of  their  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
perception  of  colour.  Something  had  been  done  experimentally,  partly 
by  way  of  establishing  certain  laws  as  to  the  direct  perception  of  colour, 
and  partly  by  way  of  investigating  other  perceptions  which  might  guide 
them  by  analogy  towards  forming  some  conception  of  the  requirements 
demanded  in  our  bodily  organization  for  the  perception  of  colour.  The 
subject  lay  on  the  borderland  between  physics  and  physiology  ;  but,  bo 
I  far  as  his  own  knowledge  extended,  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  one 
theory  which  had  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  probability.  This  wa-  the 
one  known  as  the  “  Young-Helmholtz  ’’  theory.  It  was  now  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  light  consisted  of  vibrations.  They  sometimes  said  that 
colours  harmonised  ;  but  there  was  absolutely  no  phenomenon  kn 
light  answering  to  the  sensation  of  harmony  in  sound.  It  had  long  been 
suspected  that  in  light  there  was  a  kind  of  triplicity,  that  the  three 
kinds  of  light  would  give  all  the  sensations  of  colour  by  mixiug  them 
together.  8ome  had  speculated  on  the  p  f  there  being  an  ob¬ 

jective  quality  in  light  answering  to  redness,  greenness,  or  blueness, 
or  whatever  trio  of  colour-  might  be  ta  was  absolutely 

nothing  objectively  in  light  that  they  knew  of  which  answered  to  redness 
as  such,  yellowness  as  such,  or  blueness  as  such.  Dr.  Young  believed 
there  were  three  primary  sensations  of  colour,  and  that  they  w  re  called 
up  simultaneously  when  any  colour  was  piesented.  but  in  different  pro¬ 
portions  according  to  the  nature  of  the  colour.  1  mary  sensa¬ 
tions  were  red,  green,  and  violet.  1  0  taken  as  the  three 

standards  of  colour,  because,  by  their  mb  other  OOl 

b?  most  closely  reproduced.  T 

was  now  known  a-  the  *•  Young-Ilelniholtz  "  theory.  Under  this  theory 
three  classes  of  nerves  were  brought  into  play,  and  what  scientific  men 
had  now  to  explain  was  bow  it  was  that  the  stimulation  of  these  nerves 
produced  the  three  different  sensations  which  he  had  spoken  of  as 

primary.  Helmholtz  had  advanced  the  theory  that  it  some 

photo-chemical  action,  and  possibly  there  might  bo  aom 
suggestion  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  subject  was  a  very  and  specu¬ 

lative  one  ;  but  it  led  to  some  interesting  contemplations.  One  thing 
they  could  not  fail  to  I  f  impress  IS  the  won  1 

plexity  of  that  marvellous  organ,  the  eye  and  its  retina,  and  the  proof 

which,  to  his  mind,  it  gave  of  design  in  its  construction. 


ACETYLENE  NOTES. 

TnE  Berlin  Patent  Office  has  nullified  Bullier's  calcium  carbr.e  patent 
iu  view  of  the  <  y  growing  importance  of  acetylene,  it  is  / 

while  to  rev  case.  Bullier  was  Mo:«-an  s  specu 

monstrator,  and  the  patent  was  granted  in  1-  •  f  r  the  ouL  ;  ra< 
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process  of  producing  calcium  carbide  in  the  electric  furnace.  This  German 
patent  of  the  French  chemist  became  the  property  of  the  Neuhausen  Alu-  : 
minium  Company,  and,  as  they  made  difficulties  over  granting  licences,  it 
Fas  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  acetylene 
industry  in  Germany.  Hence,  now  that  it  is  swept  out  of  the  way,  carbide 
will  quickly  become  cheap  in  the  Fatherland. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  German  patent  was  ever 
granted  or  that  the  Frenchman  Bullier  should  have  claimed  the  invention. 
Wilson,  an  American,  obtained  English  and  American  patents  in  1893 
for  the  production  of  calcium  carbide  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and 
even  his  patents  were  not  unassailable,  seeing  that  a  German  chemist, 
Professors  Borchers,  had  made  the  first  communication  of  the  method  of 
producing  calcium  carbide  ten  years  before.  The  German  Patent  Office 
accorded  the  patent  to  Bullier  for  crystallised  carbide,  but  Lord  Kelvin 
affirms  that  the  calcium  carbide  sent  to  him  by  Wilson  in  1892  was  in 
perfect  crystals. 

The  susceptibility  of  carbide  of  calcium  to  the  action  of  water  renders  it 
very  important  that  it  should  be  very  carefully  packed.  It  is  usually  put 
up  in  metal  cases,  and  these  have  themselves  to  be  protected  from  damage 
during  transit  by  stout  wooden  boxes.  An  American  has  now  hit  upon 
the  plan  of  waterproofing  the  carbide  with  a  kind  of  varnish,  so  that  it 
may  be  carried  loose  in  bulk.  If  the  waterproofed  pieces  are  broken  before 
use,  unprotected  surfaces  will  be  exposed  and  acetylene  can  be  generated. 
The  idea  is  very  good.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  applying  the 
varnish,  unless  the  carbide-maker  insisted  on  his  men  putting  it  on  with 
brushes. 

The  Acetylene  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  which  was  originally  planned  for 
Cannstadt,  near  Stuttgart,  took  place  at  Brfrlin  on  the  Kurfiirstendamm 
recently,  in  connexion  with  an  acetylene  conference.  Acetylene  generators 
were  exhibited  by  thirty  firms,  but  most  of  them  were  not  shown  in 
operation,  owing  to  the  strict  regulations  enforced  by  the  police.  The 
generators  in  action  had  each  to  be  shown  in  a  special  compartment  not 
accessible  to  the  general  public,  behind  a  strong  wall.  This  was  not  in 
itself  calculated  to  inspire  the  citizens  of  Berlin  with  a  very  happy  idea  of 
the  safety  of  the  new  illuminant.  Progress  could  be  recognised  in  the 
exhibits,  but  as  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  type  which  is 
the  favourite.  Acetylene-purifiers  proved  to  be  necessary  adjuncts. 
Among  the  impurities  of  acetylene  less  thought  of  in  general  is  phos- 
phureited  hydrogen.  In  spite  of  purifying,  the  hall  every  evening  was 
foggy  with  fine  dust  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Next  year  the  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Budapest. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  New  York  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting,  approved  a  set  of  rules  for  governing  the  acetylene  gas 
hazard,  because  of  the  attempts  to  introduce  acetylene  gas  as  an  illu¬ 
minant  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  rules  are  based  upon  a 
special  investigation  of  the  gas  by  Professor  Henry  Morton,  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  National  Board. 
The  special  sub  committee  of  the  Board,  in  its  report  upon  the  work  of 
Professor  Morton,  stated  that  there  was  a  growing  demand  from  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  other  general  stores,  where  bicycles  or  bicycle  sundries 
are  dealt  in,  for  permits  to  keep  and  sell  calcium  carbide  and  portable 
lamps  for  its  use.  Acetylene  gas  is  produced  by  the  action  of  calcium 
carbide  on  water,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  for  illuminating  purposes. 
Various  bodies  of  insurance  men  have  attempted  to  control  the  conditions 
of  its  installation,  on  account  of  its  great  instability  and  tendency  to  cause 
destructive  explosions.  The  rules  adopted  by  the  National  Board  last 
week  for  its  regulation  will  now  be  referred  to  the  several  associations 
throughout  the  country,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  uniform  standard. 
The  more  important  of  these  new  requirements  for  the  installation  and 
use  of  acetylene  gas  are  as  follows :  The  generating  and  gas-holding 
apparatus,  when  installed  for  lighting  buildings  in  the  closely  built-up 
portions  of  towns  and  cities,  must  be  situated  in  an  outside,  fireproof,  and 
well-ventilated  building.  All  generating  apparatus  should  be  in  charge 
of  persons  properly  instructed  in  their  management.  No  artificial  light 
should  be  used  inside  of  the  building  in  which  the  gas  is  generated,  and 
no  heat  except  steam.  Bicycle  and  other  portable  lamps,  in  which  acety¬ 
lene  gas  is  generated  and  supplied  direct  to  burners,  should  not  be 
approved  until  such  lamps  are  so  constructed  that  they  will  cease  to  gene¬ 
rate  gas  immediately  upon  the  extinguishment  of  the  flame.  The  storage 
of  liquid  acetylene  in  any  building,  or  the  use  of  liquid  acetylene  gas, 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
generator  and  gasholder,  it  is  recommended  that  only  wrought  iron  or 
steel,  capable  of  resisting  an  internal  pressure  of  twenty  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  should  be  used,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  copper 
or  any  alloy  containing  copper,  such  as  brass  or  bronze,  be  employed, 
since  acetylene  sometimes  forms  a  compound  with  copper  with  great 
violence  when  heated  or  struck.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  gene¬ 
rator  be  so  designed  that  it  can  be  supplied  with  calcium  carbide,  and  the 
residuum  withdrawn  without  the  escape  of  gas  or  the  admission  of  air,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  prevention  of  dangerous  explosive  admixtures  of  air 
with  the  gas  in  the  generator. 

Letang  and  Serpollet  have  devised  a  means  of  making  the  evolution  of 
acetylene  from  calcium  carbide  and  water  more  regular,  by  preventing  the 
usual  clogging  of  undecomposed  portions  of  the  carbide  by  the  lime  resulting 
from  previous  action  of  the  water,  and  which  is  virtually  insoluble.  This 
■they  do  by  steeping  the  carbide  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  glucose  and 


then  drying  it.  When  the  carbide  is  subsequently  exposed  to  the  action 
of  water  a  soluble  saccharate  of  calcium  is  formed  and  the  clogging  is 
obviated.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  if  the  water  comes  into  contact 
with  the  glucosed  carbide  in  excess,  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
sugar  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to  add. 


In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  M.  P.  Janet  gives 
the  results  of  his  researches  upon  the  temperature  of  incandescent 
filaments.  The  experiments  were  made  on  four  lamps  of  ten  candle 
power  at  sixty-five  volts.  The  results  showed  temperatures  of  1720, 
1610,  1620,  1630°  C. 

“  In  an  escape  caused  by  a  tap  being  left  on,”  says  a  recent  writer, 
“  the  average  coal-gas  burner  will  pass  at  least  5  cubic  feet  per  hour,  during 
which  time  an  acetylene  burner  would  only  pass  £  ft.  of  gas,  while  if  the 
escape  were  caused  by  a  hole  in  the  pipe,  the  amount  of  gas  escaping 
would  depend  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas ;  the  specific  gravity  of 
coal-gas  is  -4,  that  of  acetylene  is  ’9,  thus  the  proportionate  amount  of 
gas  escaping  under  similar  conditions  would  be  two  (2)  volumes  of 
acetylene  to  3  of  coal-gas.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while,  if  the  escape 
is  caused  by  a  tap  being  left  on,  the  comparison  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  acetylene,  if  it  is  caused  by  a  hole  in  the  pipe  the  two  are 
practically  equal.  This  is  without  taking  into  consideration  the  odour  of 
acetylene,  which  makes  no  mistake  about  giving  warning  of  any  escape.” 

Professor  Kuttner,  of  Tubingen,  has,  says  the  Lancet ,  been  making 
some  interesting  experiments  with  the  Rontgen  rays  at  the  Constanti¬ 
nople  Hospital.  In  his  report,  just  issued,  he  says  that,  while  the 
apparatus  proved  of  service  when  applied  with  the  screen,  it  was  rarely 
possible  to  take  a  satisfactory  photograph  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  the  patients  into  the  proper  position.  The  former  method 
proved  often  the  only  way  to  ascertain  the  site  of  a  projectile  which  had 
entered  the  body  and  had  remained  there.  This  was  applicable  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  except  the  stomach  and  head.  A  bullet  in  the  brain, 
for  instaoce,  showed  very  indistinctly.  Professor  Kiittner  says  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  splinters  of  bullets  and  of  bone  which  had  penetrated  into  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body  could  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Also, 
he  says,  it  was  proved  that  the  opinioa  that  deep-lying  masses  of  pus 
could  be  located  was  erroneous.  Injuries  to  the  central  nervous  system, 
the  spinal  cord,  and  the  peripheral  nerves  were  solely  ascertainable  by  the 
id  of  the  Roatgen  rays.  It  was  impossible  to  do  this  before.  Futhermore, 
it  could  be  seen  whether  a  bone  was  totally  or  only  partially  severed — a 
matter  of  great  importance  as  far  as  therapeutics  are  concerned.  For 
shot  wounds  in  the  extremities  he  recommends  that  a  photograph  be 
taken.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  Rontgen  rays  are  of  great  importance 
for  medical  aid  in  war,  but  only  for  fixed  hospitals,  such  as  reserve 
hospitals  and  those  installed  in  fortresses,  while  for  moving  field  hospitals 
their  application  is  very  limited. 

According  to  a  Magdeburg  firm  which  uses  the  chimneyshaving  holes 
near  the  bottom,  with  500  of  its  incandescent  gaslights,  only  one  out  of 
this  number  was  found  broken  at  the  end  of  forty  hours.  It  is  claimed 
that  an  mcrease  in  light  of  twenty  five  to  sixty  per  C9nt.  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  these  chimneys,  the  advantage  lying  in  the  fact  that  the  air 
drawn  through  these  openings  impinges  directly  upon  the  mantle, 
carrying  away  the  products  of  combustion  and  supplying  fresh  air  for 
combustion  at  the  same  time.  With  the  most  improved  burners,  which 
mix  with  the  gas  sufficient  air  for  combustion,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
advantage  the  addition  of  more  air  would  have,  but  there  may  be  some 
advantage  in  freeing  the  outside  of  the  mantle  from  consumed  gases. 
Tne  Jena  chimneys  are  well  known,  and  those  having  holes  near  the 
bottom  have  been  in  use  over  a  year.  But  a  new  design  has  just  been 
produced  and  described  by  Dr.  Schott,  of  Jena,  in  Jour,  f Hr  Gasbeleuch- 
tung  (June  25),  It  consists  in  a  wide  flaring  top  globe,  which  fits  upon 
a  closed  gallery.  A  wide  chimney  fits  into  this,  coming  down  as  far  as 
the  burner  top,  and  being  about  two  and  one-half  times  the  length  of  the 
mantle;  the  outside  globe  reaches  above  the  mantle  about  half  a  ma-  tie 
length.  Between  the  globe  and  chimney  is  a  wide  air  space,  down 
which  the  air  passes,  part  going  up  inside  the  chimney  and  part  going 
down  to  the  Bunsen  shutter.  By  this  means  the  chimney  is  kept  cooler, 
and  the  air  is  heated  before  burning.  Tests  made  with  a  burner  and  gas 
under  a  1'4-inch  pressure,  and  burning  3 ‘75  cubic  feet  per  hour,  gave  for 
a  chimney  drawing  air  through  the  gallery  77  candles  ;  with  the  draught 
holes  in  the  chimney,  88  candles  were  secured ;  while,  with  the  new  globe 
and  chimney  arrangements  described,  92  candles  were  obtained.  There 
is  claimed  for  this  new  arrangement  a  greater  yield  of  light,  greater 
resistance  against  the  influence  of  wind,  less  danger  of  breaking  mantles 
by  replacing  chimneys  after  cleaning,  short  length  and  small  price  of 
new  “  hanging  chimney,”  and  absence  of  any  striking  back  on  tne  part 
of  the  Bunsen  burner  upon  lighting.  These  are  pretty  wide  claims,  and 
are  probably  somewhat  offset  by  breakages  caused  by  heating  or  rattling 
of  glass  on  glass,  by  loss  of  light  in  passing  through  two  thicknesses  of 
soiled  glass,  and  also  by  the  necessary  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
apparatus.  Other  considerations  will  suggest  themselves  at  once  on  an 
inspection  of  the  design. 
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LANTERN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  of  3,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  are  just  issuing  a 
new  supplementary  catalogue  of  lantern  slides  and  lanterns.  It  has 
mention  of  many  novelties  in  lantern  and  cinematographic  projection 
apparatus,  while  among  the  sets  of  lantern  slides  there  are  specially 
prepared  series  illustrating  such  themes  as  Gloucester ;  Famous 
Artists  and  their  Work;  English  History ;  The  Duke  of  Wellington; 
The  British  Army ;  Westminster  Abbey ;  Bacteriology ,  &c. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  illuminating  power  of  oil  gas  can  be  practically  doubled  by 
mixing  it  with  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  acetylene  gas  and  compress¬ 

ing  to  twenty  atmospheres.  These  are  the  conditions  under  which 

it  is  burned  on  the  German  State  railways. 

***** 


M.  A.  Mohneyrat  has  found  that  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and 
chlorine,  exposed  to  diffused  light,  always  combines  to  form  acety¬ 
lene  tetrachloride  without  explosion,  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen 
or  any  gas  that  might  produce  oxygen.  If,  however,  such  a  gas  be 
present,  an  explosion  occurs,  which  the  author  attributes  to  the 
formation  of  acetylene  monochloride,  which  takes  tire  directly  it 

comes  in  contact  with  air. 

***** 

Sir  William  Crookes  has  shown  that  various  gems  and  minerals 
glow  with  a  beautiful  tinted  phosphorescence  in  the  cathode  rays  of 
his  vacuum  tubes,  and  M.  Leconteur  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Cossor  applied 
this  fact  to  the  examination  of  precious  stones  and  minerals  of 
uncertain  constitution.  A  large  number  of  gems  of  various  kinds, 
shown  under  the  rays,  were  quite  altered  in  colour  by  the  phos¬ 
phorescence.  Four  large  Burmese  rubies,  for  example,  weighing 
twenty-two  and  a  half  carats,  glowed  a  fiery  red.  Singalese  rubies 
were  easily  told  from  Siamese  by  the  phosphorescence.  Diamonds 
became  a  light  blue  or  green  ;  moonstone  gleamed  like  moonlight 
just  after  the  rays  were  witl  drawn  from  it ;  American  dolomite 
was  red;  tungstate  of  calcium, a  turquoise  blue;  sea  shells,  a  rich 
golden  yellow  and  light  blue,  and  so  on.  Questionable  stones  can 
thus  be  tested  without  injury  jO  the  gem.  Moreover,  the  method  is 
applicable  to  toxicology  in  the  cl  se  of  alkaloids,  and  will  be  useful 
in  medical  jurisprudence. 

^  #  *  ft  * 

Chatelier  and  Boudouard,  as  a  result  of  some  interesting 
j  experiments  with  the  incandescent  light,  have  arrived  at  some 


important  conclusions.  It  appears  that  the  high  degree  of  luminosity 
attained  by  the  mantle  is  not  due,  as  some  suppose,  to  a  specially 
high  temperature,  say,  2000'  C.  This,  however,  did  not  require  much 
experiment  to  establish.  It  is  obvious  that  the  temperature  of  the 
mantle  must  be  slightly  (if  ever  so  little)  below  that  of  the  flame 
which  heats  the  mantle.  The  flames  used  in  incandescent  lamps 
never  reach  2000°  C.,  and  the  real  temperature  is  the  6ame  as  that 
of  the  free  carbon  particles  to  which  an  ordinary  luminous  flame 
owes  its  light-giving  power,  namely,  about  1000"  C.  or  1700’  O. 
Another  theory,  says  a  contemporary,  is  that  mantles  possess  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  high  emissive  power.  The  real  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
the  emissive  power  of  the  mantle  is,  so  to  speak,  to  a  great  extent 
concentrated  at  the  luminous  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  that  they 
radiate  heat  badly.  It  is  curious  that  the  luminosity  of  the  mantle 
is  greater  than  that  of  either  thoria  or  ceria.  “  This  we  can  only 
explain  by  supposing  that  the  two  oxides  are  in  a  state  of  actual 
chemical  combination  in  the  mantle.  We  have  called  attention  in  a 
previous  issue  to  the  importance  of  the  presence  of  ceria  in  the 
mantle,  although  it  only  forms  one  per  cent,  of  it,  against  the  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  made  up  by  the  thoria." 

ft  ••  ft  ft 

What  is  described  as  a  simple  method  of  restoring  the 
illuminating  power  of  mantles  was  recently  reported  by  Franck  to 
the  Polytechnic  Society,  at  Berlin.  As  is  well  known,  the  mantles 
relax  in  illuminating  power  after  they  have  been  in  use  for  some 
time.  This  luminosity  may  be  restored  to  a  certain  degree  by 
blowing  out  the  mantle  from  the  inside  during  the  burning,  which 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  a  small  glass  or  paper  tube. 
The  President  of  the  said  Society  stated  that  he  had  personally  tried 
this  medium  and  had  found  it  effective  and,  in  consequence, 
recommendable.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the 
process,  the  German  Incandescent  Gaslight  Company  manufacture® 
a  tube,  mounted  in  a  rubber  ball,  which  is  very  convenient  for  the 
said  purpose. 

4 *  * * * * *****  #  «  ft  ft  ft 

To  lessen  the  risk  of  explosion  with  acetyltne,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  make  the  gas,  in  its  way  to  the  burners,  pass  through  certain 
small  chambers  filled  with  glass  wool.  In  this  way  the  gas  is  purified 
from  mechanical  impurities  by  filtration  before  reaching  the  burner. 
The  glass  wool  also  fulfils  another  useful  purpose,  it  wdl  effectually 
prevent  the  flame  of  the  burner  from  striking  back,  even  if  by  some 
mischance  the  pipes  should  happen  to  contain  an  explosive  mixture 

of  acetylene  and  air. 

*  *  *  •  • 

Neunst.  of  Goettingen,  has  invented  an  incandeiscent  electric  light 
in  which  the  filament  is  of  the  same  material  as  that  used  for  the 
mantles  of  the  incandescent  gas  light.  The  production  of  the  necee- 
sarv  temperature  requires  a  smaller  current  with  the  new  filament 
than  with  the  carbonised  filaments  already  in  use,  and  there  -  na 
need  to  have  the  filament  in  a  vacuum. 
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According  to  M.  Bergmann,  graphite  can  be  obtained  by  heating 
to  150°  Cent.,  and  under  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres,  acetylene 
gas  with  oxygenated  water.  The  same  result  is  obtained  by  bringing 
calcium  carbide  in  contact  with  water  and  treating  the  mass  with 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid. 

*  *  *  x  x 

The  officers  and  men  taking  part  in  the  autumn  manoeuvres  will, 
during  their  sojourn  on  Salisbury  Plain,  enjoy  the  comfort  of  ex¬ 
cellent  lighting  arrangements  of  a  novel  character.  Liptons,  Ltd., 
to  whom  has  been  intrusted  the  responsibility  of  the  commissariat 
department,  are  having  the  marquees,  stores,  and  canteens  supplied 
with  acetylene  gas,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  11  Incanto  ” 
generators  are  being  used  for  the  purpose. 

•X  X  X  X  X 

By  request  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  officers  and  crew  of  her 
Majesty’s  ship  Crescent  were  provided  with  a  pleasant  entertain¬ 
ment  last  week,  his  Royal  Highness  honouring  the  proceedings  with 
his  presence.  A  number  of  cinematograph  pictures  had  been 
taken  on  board  the  ship  and  in  the  Channel  Squadron.  These,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  other  films,  were  shown  to  the  ship’s  company. 
The  machine  was  fixed  up  on  the  jetty,  alongside  which  the  Crescent 
lies,  and  the  ship’s  band  was  told  off  to  play  during  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  which  the  Duke  witnessed  from  the  bridge.  A  magic-lantern 
show,  made  up  of  photographs  taken  by  one  of  the  crew  during  his 
Royal  Highness’s  cruise,  was  also  given.  These  displayed  his  Royal 
Highness  at  his  daily  routine  on  the  ship,  and  also  several  incidents 
in  which  the  Duchess  and  Prince  Edward  of  York  figure.  [See  .  68]. 

- - 

LANTERN  MEMS. 

W ith  September  here  and  the  end  of  summer  approaching,  lanternists 
have  to  think  of  their  arrangements  for  the  long  evenings  and  get 
their  apparatus  in  order.  Those  who  were  wise  and  spent  a  little 
time  on  the  metal  work  before  putting  the  lantern  away  will  find 
themselves  repaid  now,  but  I  fear  all  owners  of  apparatus  are  not  as 
careful  as  they  ought  to  be  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Three  good  bi- 
unial  lanterns  I  have  seen  lately  verify  this,  and  the  sight  of  one  of 
them  really  gave  me  a  shock,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  expensive 
kind,  and  originally  finished  in  the  best  manner,  so  as  not  only  to 
combine  all  practical  modern  improvements,  but  to  be  a  really  hand¬ 
some  apparatus  that  should  please  the  eye  as  well. 

X  *  X  •  X 

A  little  care,  the  frequent  use  of  a  leather  to  wipe  off  finger 
marks  from  lacquered  parts  of  brasswork,  a  little  oil  put  on 
steel  parts,  and  the  apparatus  kept  in  a  dry  place,  should  have 
preserved  the  working  parts  and  prevented  the  sad  deterioration  in 
appearance.  Nearly  all  good  lanterns  can  be  taken  to  pieces  readily 
and  cleaned,  but,  if  the  owner  has  not  the  time  to  spare  to  do  this,  he 
should  send  his  apparatus  to  the  maker  at  the  end  of  the  season  and 
have  it  overhauled  before  storing  it  for  the  summer.  Certainly  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  lime  dust  in  the  body  of  the  lantern 
and  the  general  appearance  of  such  apparatus  as  I  have  recently  seen 
point  to  a  state  of  things  that  could  easily  be  remedied  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  dusting  and  a  little  care. 

X  X  X  X  X 

What  shall  be  my  illuminant  this  year?  is  the  question  that 
each  lanternist  will  naturally  ask  himself,  and  the  answer  will,  to 
a  great  extent,  depend  on  his  location.  If  accessible,  the  electric 
current  should  be  utilised,  for  with  an  electric  arc  lamp  the  most 
perfect  definition  of  projections  is  obtained,  and  the  light  can  be 
of  moderate  or  great  intensity  to  suit  the  size  of  the  room,  whether 
in  a  private  dwelling  or  a  public  hall.  The  current  each  year  is 
becoming  more  and  more  available,  by  the  extended  laying  of  cables 
and  the  multiplication  of  generating  stations,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  arc  regulators  or  lamps,  and  the  method  of  controlling  the 
current  by  resistances,  of  a  convenient  form,  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  from  a  lanternist’s  point  of  view,  especially  as  the  resultant 
light  is  so  perfect  on  the  screen,  viz.,  steady,  bright,  and  completely 
under  control.  Moreover,  it  is  always  ready,  for  it  is  a  case  of 


simply  switching  on  the  current  and  making  contact  with  the  carbons*  J 
or  striking  on  the  arc  as  it  is  called. 

*  *  *  # 

Suppose  the  lanternist  is  not  so  fortunate  to  be  near  an  elec¬ 
trical  main  supply,  or  the  happy  possessor  of  an  electric-light  in¬ 
stallation  of  his  own,  the  simplest  light  for  him  for  brilliantly 
lighted  discs  of  moderate  size  (ten  to  fifteen  feet  diameter)  is  the 
injector  principle  of  limelight  jet.  Here  only  one  gas  (oxygen)  is 
required  under  pressure,  the  house  gas  being  used  for  hydrogen 
direct  from  the  ordinary  gas  pipes,  or  gas  brackets,  after  unscrewing 
the  burners.  This  form  of  jet  has  i.ow  stood  the  test  of  two  seasons, 
and  can  be  said  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  giving,  with  a  normal 
pressure  of  house  gas,  an  illumination  of  over  500  candle  power. 
For  the  very  best  results  the  automatic  regulator  attached  to  the 
gas  cylinders  should  be  fitted  with  a  specially  strong  spring,  so  as  to 
get  the  necessary  forcing  power,  and  a  modified  pattern  of  regulator 
has  been  made  for  this  purpose. 

X  X  X  X  X 

For  small-size  disc  and  testing  purposes  at  home  the  incandescent 

gas  lamp  is  a  most  useful  light,  also  for  enlarging,  and  those  who 
already  have  apparatus  for  public  exhibitions  cannot  do  better  than 
have  a  convenient  incandescent  gas  lantern  as  an  independent 
apparatus,  and  keep  it  ready  to  use  at  any  time.  A  lantern  like  this 
at  hand,  with  a  small  screen  to  roll  up  and  down  like  a  map,  and  the  ] 
optical  lantern  can  be  often  used  with  the  minimum  of  trouble, 
give  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  to  friends,  and  be  of  assistance 
in  viewing  one’s  own  pictures  or  selecting  new  ones  to  add  to  the 
collection  of  slides. 

X  X  X  X  X 

The  acetylene  light  will  be  again  in  evidence  for  lanterns  in 
small  halls  and  village  schools  and  where  no  ordinary  house  gas  is 
available,  but  lanternists  should  be  careful  to  purchase  only  certified 
or  tested  apparatus,  and  should,  if  possible,  receive  instruction  per¬ 
sonally  from  some  one  well  acquainted  with  the  apparatus  so  as  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  precautions  necessary  to  ensure  perfectly 
safe  use.  A  well-known  operator  only  recently  remarked  to  me  that 
it  is  a  wonder  there  are  not  more  accidents  at  lantern  entertainments 
than  there  are,  considering  the  happy-go-lucky,  if  not  careless, 
manner  some  operators  go  to  work,  and,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
results  of  a  panic,  it  behoves  all  who  have  the  interest  of  the  lantern 
at  heart  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  impress  this  fact  home;  for  care, 
patience,  calmness,  and  forethought  bring  success,  while  rush  and 
carelessness  may  mean  disaster. 

X  X  X  X  X 

The  daily  papers  every  now  and  then  have  some  account  of  a 
panic  at  a  cinematograph  or  other  show,  but  it  is  seldom  one  can  get 
a  technical  or  even  clear  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  accident 
that  led  to  the  panic.  First  accounts  will  represent  that  the  appa 
ratus  exploded;  next  that  a  paraffin  lamp  dropped  down  from  its 
support  and  set  fire  to  the  apparatus ;  then  that  the  limelight 
apparatus  failed,  a  leaky  joint  took  fire,  and  another  account  says 
that  the  films  somehow  took  fire,  and  300?.  worth  were  destroyed. 

If  this  latter  were  the  case,  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  exhibitor 
or  owner  of  apparatus,  but  he  would  hardly  be  entitled  to  much 
sympathy  for  having  “all  his  films  in  one  basket.”  The  County 
Council,  who  are  always  making  fresh  regulations  about  the  use  of 
limelight  and  cinematographs  at  places  under  their  control,  certainly 
would  not,  if  they  knew  it,  permit  such  a  thing,  and,  to  preserve 
one’s  fire  insurance  policy,  the  films  must  go  into  a  metal  box  afteri 
passing  through  the  apparatus,  and,  even  in  private  houses,  a  pail  of 
water  and  blanket  must  be  in  readiness,  in  case  of  anything  unfore¬ 
seen  happening,  to  put  out  any  ignition  at  once. 

I . 

X  X  X  X  X 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  users  of  the  cinematograph  cameras! 
have  succeeded  during  the  summer  in  obtaining  good  subjects,  and 
of  which  users  of  this  class  of  apparatus  may  shortly  have  a  choice  for 
projection  purposes.  There  must  have  been  plenty  of  opportunities 
of  taking  really  interesting  events  and  studies  of  an  amusing  kind,  so 
that  the  list  of  films  of  the  “  questionable  ”  order  may  not,  unde* 
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any  eircumstiinees,  have  to  be  drawn  upon.  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
with  the  cinematograph  like  it  was  with  the  stereoscope,  a  degenera¬ 
tion  due  to  the  publication  of  subjects  of  a  suggestive  kind.  Laxity 
soon  means  tabooing,  and  it  will  never  do  for  the  projection  of 
animated  photographs  to  be  unpopular  in  the  sense  of  the  term  that  it 
can  be  no  longer  appreciated  by  a  cultivated  audience. 

G.  R.  Baker. 


THE  CINEMATOGRAPH  ACCIDENT. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  report,  from  a  daily  contemporary,  of  a  cine¬ 
matograph  fire  at  Penge.  The  origin  of  the  accident  as  given  there  is 
not  quite  correct.  The  operator  at  the  time  says  that  the  accident  in 
all  probability  arose  from  a  piece  of  incandescent  lime  falling  into  a  tin 
box  of  celluloid  films ;  and,  of  course,  there  was  a  blaze  up,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  a  panic.  Fortunately,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  but  of  short 
duration  and  the  injuries  sustained  were,  by  the  audience,  only  a  few 
scratches  and  abrasions  in  the  scramble  to  get  out,  and  by  the  operator, 
William  Cunard,  a  few  burns  about  the  face,  hands,  and  arms,  which 
were  dressed  by  the  firemen,  who  quickly  arrived  on  the  scene.  Some  of 
the  reports  of  the  accident  that  have  appeared  in  the  “  Evenings  ”  have 
been  curious.  Here  is  one  on  the  courage  of  a  fireman  :  “  Close  by  he 
discovered  gas  issuing  from  a  steel  tube,  and,  pluckily  holding  his  thumb 
over  the  aperture  until  the  supply  was  turned  off,  prevented  any  chance 
of  another  outbreak.” 

It  is  bad  for  the  future  of  cinematography  that,  since  the  lamentable 
catastrophe  in  Paris,  if  any  slight  accident  happen,  the  report  upon  it  in 
the  lay  press  always  appears  under  the  most  sensational  heading  the 
Writers  can  invent  to  scare  the  public,  and  with  always  a  pathetic 
reference  to  the  Paris  affair  and  what  might  have  happened  on  the 
5‘  present  occasion  but  for,”  (fee.  We  have  heard  of  cinematograph  films 
that  are  not  inflammable,  though  not  of  their  being  in  practical  use.  Some 
time  ago,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  we  pointed  out  that  the  gelatine  on 
the  film  arrested  the  combustibility  of  the  celluloid  if  it  were  in  sufficient 
thickness.  Now,  if  the  thin  film  of  celluloid  were  coated  on  the  baek  with 
gelatine,  the  same  as  it  is  on  the  front,  it  would  be  practically  in¬ 
combustible,  as  the  gelatine  would  fizzle  up  and  protect  the  celluloid. 
We  have  a  film  of  this  kind  by  us  that  was  put  into  the  market  a  few 
years  ago  which  is  coated  on  both  sides  with  emulsion,  and,  when  a  match 
is  applied  to  it,  it  with  difficulty  takes  fire,  then  the  gelatine  frizzles  up 
and  puts  it  out.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  it  alight.  It  might  be 
worth  consideration,  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  of  cinematograph  films, 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  render  them  practically  incombustible  by 
coating  the  back  of  the  film  with  plain  gelatine  or  other  fire-resisting 
material. 

- » 

ON  THE  RELATIVE  POWER  OF  LANTERN  ILLUMINANTS. 

Those  who  are  contemplating  fitting  up  an  enlarging  apparatus  for  the 
coming  winter  season,  and  who  have  to  choose  between  the  numerous 
artificial  sources  of  illumination  now  available — oil,  incandescent  gas, 
acetylene,  oxyhydrogen,  and  other  forms  of  limelight  and  incandescent, 
and  arc  electric  light — will  welcome  a  statement  of  quantitative  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  relative  power  of  these  various  illuminants.  The  data  to 
which  we  allude  are  the  results  of  experiments  recently  made  by 
Monsieur  A.  Molteni,  and  communicated  to  the  Societe  franraise  de 
Photographic.  The  present  abstract-translation  is  from  our  contempo¬ 
rary  the  Plioto-Gazette.  Monsieur  Molteni  points  out  that  photometric 
observations  of  the  naked  illuminants  are  deceptive  when  forming  an 
estimate  of  their  relative  power,  when  used  in  a  lantern,  because,  when 
employed  in  conjunction  with  an  optical  system  of  condensers  and 
objective,  the  area  of  the  source  of  light  is  a  most  important  factor,  since 
the  larger  this  area  is  the  smaller  is  the  proportion  of  total  light 
gathered  up  by  the  condensers.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only 
those  rays  starting  fairly  contiguously  to  the  axis  of  the  optical  system 
are  utilised,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  a  source  of  light  ten  cm.  in  height, 
only  those  emanating  from  two  to  three  cm.  around  the  centre  are 
actually  used.  Hence  the  efficiency  of  small  but  brilliant  sources  of  light 
such  as  the  electric  are  or  the  oxyhydrogen  lime  light.  A  further  reason 
for  advocating  a  highly  intense  and  small  light  is  the  effect  of  the  size  of 
the  illuminant  on  the  projected  image.  An  ideal  illuminant  is  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  light  concentrated  at  a  mathematical  point,  a  condition  of 
things  which  is  realised  by  the  arc  light  more  nearly  than  by  any  other 
light. 

M.  Molteni’s  experiments  were  made  with  an  ordinary  lantern,  in  the 
stage  of  which  was  inserted  a  screen  with  an  opening  seven  cm. 
square,  similar  to  the  masks  used  in  mounting  lantern  transparencies. 
The  distance  of  the  lantern  from  the  screen  was  so  adjusted  that  the 
side  of  the  enlarged  image  of  the  square  measured  one  metre.  The 


fnS?  T8  reCe,ived  OD  the  Bunsan  «reaEe  BP°t  (commonly  used 

mi?ati?Ttry)’ithe  8Urfa=e  °f  which*  remote  from  the  lantern,  was  illu¬ 
minated  by  a  lamp  carefully  standardised  by  means  of  a  “Carcel” 

b,Urn1lng#  f,or^wo  grammes  of  oil  per  hoar.  [The  “  Carcel  ”  lamp 
is  the  standard  of  light  in  general  use  in  France.  It  is  equal  to  ten  Eng- 
ish  standard  sperm  candles.-Translator.]  The  distance  of  the  standard 
lamp  f*>m  the  screen  was  adjusted  so  as  to  obtain  equality  of  illumina- 
:ln°,“  f,Ch  81*di3i.  ?.nd  the  relatlve  intensity  of  the  various  lights  wa« 
^  fv,e<!  fJ°m  t^£?l8tftn.cea  thuB  obtained.  It  will,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood  that  during  the  various  trials  the  lantern  was  not  moved  from  the 
position  necessary  to  give  an  enlargement  of  one  metre  square  The 
following  are  the  results  obtained:  — 


Multiple  wick  oil  lamps  . 

Welsbach  burner  (No.  2)  without  reflector 

Acetylene — 

1  burner  without  reflector  . 
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Limelight — 

Oxycalcium  (alcohol  and  oxygen)  . 

Oxyhydrogen  (coal  gas  and  oxygen)  . 

Oxyether  (gasoline  and  oxygen)  . 

Electric  ( continuous  current) — 

Ordinary  incandescent  lamp  32  c.p.  (?) . 

»»  ,,  (vertical)  50  c.p.  (?)  . 
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The  above  results  might,  of  course,  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
Carcel  unit,  but  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  table  is  likely  to  be 
more  useful  in  the  form  in  which  an  ordinary  multiple  wick  oil  lamp  is 
taken  as  an  approximate  unit,  since  every  one  who  has  had  the  merest 
experience  in  lantern  matters  will  be  able  to  attach  a  tangible  value  to  the 
figures  when  thus  expressed  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  the  oiyhyarogen  light 
is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  times  more  powerful  than  the  paraffin  lamp  or 
an  arc’light  of  seven  amperes  about  twice  the  power  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
light.  In  the  case  of  incandescent  gas  and  acetylene  a"  metal  reflector 
increased  the  illumination  about  one-fifth,  and  a  reflector  of  polished 
glass  about  one-third.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  incandescent  electric 
lamp  (which  was  of  the  usual  long  filament  type)  gives  the  same  value, 
whether  its  position  be  vertical  or  horizontal.  These  lamps  behave  like* 
luminous  sources  of  large  dimensions  (vide  <upr<t),  and  only  two  to  three 
cm.  of  an  eight  to  ten  cm.  filament  lamp  are  available  for  illumination.  The 
experiments  were  made  with  a  lantern  of  modern  type,  similar  to  those 
usually  found  in  commerce,  but  the  fact  that  increased  efficiency  can  be 
extracted  from  a  light  by  a  suitable  optical  system  was  not  lost  sight  of. 
By  altering  the  condenser  and  objective  used  throughout  the  experi¬ 
ments,  but  keeping  the  same  oxyhydrogen  jet,  the  relative  efficiency  was 
increased  from  16-6  to  19-5. 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  PREPARING  OXYGEN. 

A  contemporary  states  that  a  rival  to  the  Brin  process  in  the  commercial 
production  of  oxygen  has  arisen  in  the  Garuti  method  of  obtaining  that 
gas  by  the  electrolysis  of  water.  It  has  been  known  for  a  very  long  time 
that  a  powerful  electric  current  will  decompose  water  into  its  elements, 
the  hydrogen  appearing  at  the  cathode  and  the  oxygen  at  the  anode,  but, 
until  the  late  developments  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  currents 
cheaply  took  place,  the  cost  of  such  a  method  of  obtaining  the  constituent 
gases  of  water  was  totally  prohibitory. 

Now,  however,  that  an  electrical  horse  power  can  be  got  (when 
water  power  is  available)  for  one  three- hundredth  part  of  what  it  costs 
when  derived  from  a  primary  battery,  the  preparation  of  oxygen  from 
water  by  electricity  on  a  large  scale  has  oome  wittnn  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics,  taking  the  word  politics  in  its  widest  meaning,  and  the 
manufacture  is  already  conducted  on  commercial  lines  in  Switzerland. 
Italy,  and  Belgium  One  advantage  of  the  process  is  that  it  gives 
hydrogen,  a  valuable  fuel,  as  well  as  oxygen. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  had  to  be  met  was  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  two  gases  to  mix,  and  also  to  recombine  to  aome  extent.  This 
difficulty  was  heightened  by  the  necessity  of  having  numerous  el  -ctrodes 
close  together,  so  as  to  distribute  the  current  as  much  a<  possible 
through  the  electrolyte  and  so  to  decompose  it  as  rapidly  as  might  be.* 
The  problem  was  to  interpose  diaphragms  which  would  isolate  each 
electrode  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  mingling  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrr>een, 
but  which  would  yet  offer  no  appreciable  resistance  to  the  pa=«a.v  of 
the  current  or  to  the  circulation  of  the  electrolyte.  This  is  done  in  t  ie 
process  invented  by  M.  Garuti  by  using  diaphragm  of  steel,  each 
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perforated  with  a  large  number  of  minute  holes.  It  is  found  that,  while 
these  diaphragms  effectually  prevent  the  bubbles  of  oxygen  from  coming 
into  contact  with  those  of  hydrogen,  they  do  so  without  adding  any 
appreciable  amount  to  the  internal  resistance  of  the  electrolytic  cell. 
The  electrodes  themselves  are  of  steel. 

The  oxygen -evolving  interdiaphragmal  spaces  communicate  with  a 
common  receiver,  and  the  spaces  between  diaphragms  which  contain  a 
cathode  communicate  with  a  separate  one  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
collected  by  itself. 

The  electrolyte  is  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  laboratory  practice  sulphuric  acid  is  used  to  give  the  necessary 
conducting  power.  Whether  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  come  direct 
from  the  water,  or  whether  they  come  from  the  acid  or  alkali  used 
which  is  then  constantly  reformed  by  the  water  present  is  immaterial 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Whichever  happens,  the  relative 
yields  of  the  two  gases,  viz.,  twice  as  much  hydrogen  as  oxygen, 
by  volume,  are  exactly  the  same  as  if  pure  water  were  employed. 
In  deciding  what  caustic  alkali  should  be  made  use  of,  the  conflicting 
claims  of  caustic  soda  and  caustic  potash  had  to  be  considered.  The 
former  is  much  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  but  the  latter  is  the  better 
conductor,  so  that  less  of  it  has  to  be  used  for  any  given  quantity  of 
water.  The  greater  cheapness  of  sodium  hydroxide,  however,  out¬ 
weighs  this,  and  it  consequently  gets  the  situation. 

The  gases  are  got  in  a  very  pure  state.  The  average  composition  of 
the  gas  collected  as  oxygen  is  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  that  gas  and 
three  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  while  the  stock  accumulated  in  the  hydrogen 
receiver  consists  of  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  lighter  gas  and  one 
per  cent,  of  the  heavier.  Either  mixture  can  be  freed  from  its  minor 
constituent  by  passing  it  through  a  red-hot  tube.  This  causes  the 
aforesaid  minor  constituent  to  combine  with  some  of  the  other  gas, 
forming  steam,  which  can  be  removed  from  the  residual  gas  by  con¬ 
densation. 

A  90  horse-power  engine,  producing  a  current  of  350  amperes  at  150 
volts  will  produce  about  140  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  per  hour,  and  the 
power  expended  on  that  output  is  about  50  kilowatts.  When  steam  is 
the  motive  power,  the  cost  of  producing  the  oxygen  is  about  Id  for  5 
cubic  feet,  but,  when  water  power  is  available,  25  cubic  feet  can  be  got  for 
Id.  These  estimates,  however,  only  deal  with  the  cost  of  producing  the 
electrical  power,  although  this  is,  of  course,  the  chief  item  in  the 
working  expenses  of  the  factory. 

- » - - 

CINEMATOGRAPHY  ON  A  CRUISER. 

Another  link  was  last  week  added  to  the  chain  of  pleasant  recollections 
which  the  Crescent's  ship’s  company  will  carry  through  life  of  their  brief 
cruise  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  when,  by  request  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  Messrs.  West  &  Son,  of  Southsea,  gave  a  cine¬ 
matograph  exhibition  for  the  amusement  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Duke’s  ship.  The  instrument  was  fixed  upon  the  Boat-house  Jetty, 
alongside  which  the  Crescent  is  lying,  the  sheet  upon  which  the  pictures 
were  thrown  being  so  placed  that  they  could  be  seen  from  the  ship. 
Those  who  desired  to  come  on  the  jetty  were  free  to  do  so  ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  crew  followed  the  example  of  their  captain  and 
stayed  inboard. 

The  Duke  and  his  officers  looked  on  from  the  bridge,  whilst  the  men 
climbed  into  the  boats,  up  to  the  spar  deck,  and  on  all  other  points 
whence  a  good  view  could  be  obtained.  Had  it  been  possible  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  scene,  Messrs.  West  would  have  had  a  very  picturesque  film 
for  one  of  their  future  exhibitions.  His  Royal  Highness  dined  in  the 
ward-room,  and  it  was  just  after  dinner — shortly  before  nine  o’clock — 
that  the  entertainment  began. 

First  came  a  capital  picture  showing  the  Crescent  leaving  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  but  one  of  the  most  popular  was  that  which  showed  the  ship’s 
company  marching  round  the  quarter-deck.  So  good  was  this  that  the 
features  of  the  men  were  clearly  distinguishable,  and  the  picture  was 
greeted  with  roars  of  delight.  Another  very  taking  thing  was  also  a 
scene  on  board  the  Crescent.  It  showed  1st  Class  P.O.  Stubbs  and  A.B. 
Allen,  reputed  to  be  the  two  best  dancers  in  the  Navy,  exhibiting  their 
skill  to  a  crowd  of  their  messmates  on  the  upper  deck.  Whilst  the 
pictures  were  being  shown  the  ship’s  band  played  selections,  which,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  added  considerably  to  the  realism  of  the  picture. 
Later,  Musician  Siedenstiioker  was  shown  dancing  a  hornpipe,  and  to 
this  there  was  a  violin  acompaniment.  Other  pictures  showed  torpedo 
explosions,  sailors  at  field-gun  drill  and  single-stick  exercises.  There 
was  a  remarkably  good  view  of  the  boats  of  the  Channel  Squadron 
pulling  round  the  fleet,  and  the  spectators  grew  quite  excited  as  the  crews 
swept  past  them.  The  Channel  Squadron  was  shown  getting  under 
weigh,  and  the  crew  of  the  Majestic  at  quarters.  There  were  several 
pictures  illustrating  recent  yacht  races  in  the  Solent,  and  one  of  the 
dockyard  men  pouring  out  of  the  main  gate  at  noon  on  Saturday. 
Others  showed  the  St.  Vincent  boys  at  sail  drill. 

All  the  subjrcts  were  entirely  new  ones,  and  the  cinematograph  itself 
was  an  improved  one  used  for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Adams,  who  is  connected  with  Messrs.  West  &  Son,  and  reproduces  the 
movements  of  the  figures  with  great  steadiness  and  a  lifelike  accuracy. 
Interspersed  with  the  moving  pictures  was  an  exhibition  of  magic-lantern 


slides.  These  were  reproductions  of  a  fine  series  of  photographs  that 
had  been  taken  during  the  cruise  just  ended  by  C.P.O.  MacGregor.  Not 
only  did  these  illustrate  scenes  on  board  the  ship  in  which  the  Duchess 
of  York  and  little  Prince  Edward  figured  conspicuously,  but  likewise 
many  of  the  places  at  which  the  Crescent  has  touched.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  crew,  who  gave  vent  to  their  delight 
in  an  impromptu  dance  on  the  jetty  after  the  affair  was  over.  Londoners 
ere  long  will  probably  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  enterta.nment. 

Messrs.  West  &  Son  and  C.P.O.  MacGregor  subsequently  tflad  the 
honour  of  visiting  Osborne  and  exhibiting  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
members  of  the  Royal  family  the  same  series  of  animated  photographs 
and  lantern  slides. 

Her  Majesty  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  pictures  were  thrown 
upon  a  screen  fixed  up  in  the  doorway,  the  lanterns  being  operated  from 
the  dining-room.  The  exhibition  lasted  just  over  twenty  minutes,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  explained  the  various  pictures  to  the  Queen  as  they 
were  projected  on  the  sheet.  First  were  given  four  lantern  slides  'if 
scenes  on  board  the  ship,  then  came  an  animated  photograph.  This 
order  was  observed  throughout,  and  during  the  short  time  that  the 
exhibition  lasted  considerably  over  fifty  pictures  were  shown  to  Her 
Majesty,  who  was  very  pleased  with  them.  In  one  or  two  little  Prince 
Edward  was  shown,  and  there  were  several  in  which  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  figured.  Most  of  the  cinematograph  films  that  were  exhibited 
to  the  crew  of  the  Crescent  last  week  were  shown,  and  all  the  lantern 
slides,  in  addition  to  a  great  many  others. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  Her  Majesty,  through  the  Duke  of  York, 
informed  Mr.  West  that  she  had  been  greatly  pleased  with  all  the  pictures 
shown  her  that  night. 

- ♦ - 

THE  RONTGEN  RAYS  IN  MILITARY  SURGERY. 

On  Monday,  August  29,  the  Daily  News  published  the  following 
interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Hall-Edwards  :  “  Sir, — It  is  satisfactory  to 
note  from  the  intresting  article  (in  your  to-day’s  issue)  by  your  Special 
Correspondent  with  the  Nile  Expedition,  that  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  render  the  Medical  Department  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  that  at 
last  the  X-ray  apparatus  is  to  be  put  to  full  use.  From  the  various 
questions  asked  in  Parliament  as  to  the  arrangements  made  at  the  battle 
of  the  Atbara,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  charges 
made  against  the  Medical  Department  were  well  founded,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  answers  given  (at  any  rate,  relating  to  the  use  of 
the  X-ray  apparatus)  were  most  unsatisfactory.  As  one  of  the  first  to 
apply  Rontgen’s  discovery  to  practical  surgery  in  this  country,  and  as  a 
constant  worker  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice  since,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  proper  and  complete  application  of  the 
X  rays  to  military  surgery  must  prove  one,  if  not  the  greatest,  advance 
of  the  century.  Many  people  appear  to  imagine  that,  if  the  position  of 
a  bullet  be  found,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  bullet  be  extracted. 
Facts,  however,  point  to  the  reverse,  for  the  certain  knowledge  that  a 
bullet  is  located  in  a  position  where  it  is  not  likely  to  produce  harm, 
must  give  the  surgeon  every  confidence  in  deciding  that  its  removal  is 
unnecessary. 

“  Your  correspondent  says  :  ‘  The  antiseptic  principle,  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  modern  surgery,  is  of  necessity  violated  in  every  essential 
each  time  that  a  dressing  must  be  changed  or  an  investigation  made.’ 
Here,  again,  the  application  of  the  X  rays  proves  most  useful,  for  the 
bullet  can  be  located  without  removing  any  dressing ;  moreover,  the  use 
of  the  unsatisfactory,  and  frequently  not  too-well  sterilised,  probe  can  be 
entirely  done  away  with.  As  a  death-dealing  instrument  a  dirty  and 
unskilfully  used  probe  has  few  equals,  and  many  lives  will  be  saved  by 
rendering  its  use  unnecessary.  Even  in  skilful  hands  the  probe  has  an 
inherent  desire  to  go  somewhere,  and  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  it  wanders 
away  from  the  track  of  the  bullet,  and  the  surgeon  is  misled.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  diagnosis  made  by  the  X  rays  is  absolute  and  certain,, 
whilst  the  surgeon  is  relieved  of  all  anxiety. 

“  In  the  answers  to  the  questions  asked  in  Parliament  some  time  since 
it  was  stated  that  the  X-ray  apparatus  would  be  u*ed  in  the  field  when 
the  transport  difficulties  had  been  overcome.  Curiously  enough  the 
same  answer  was  given  to  me  through  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  two  years 
previously.  During  the  brief  time  which  has  elapsed  since  Rontgen’s 
discovery  was  made  public,  much  has  been  done  towards  perfecting  the 
apparatus  for  producing  radiographs.  There,  however,  remains  an  im¬ 
mense  field  for  further  research.  The  coil  (one  of  the  chief  pieces  of 
apparatus  necessary)  is  even  at  its  best  la  most  imperfect  instrument,  and 
is  only  capable  of  producing  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  energy  which  it  should 
do  if  completely  efficient.  Of  these  instruments  many  have  been 
specially  designed  for  field  work  (mostly  of  German  origin),  but  the  best 
as  jet  introduced  is  capable  of  being  greatly  improved..  The  same  thing 
might  also  be  said  of  the  Crookes  tubes.  The  chief  difficulty  in  applying 
the  X  rays  to  military  surgery  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  transport  of  the  source 
of  electricity ;  but,  inasmuch  as  no  trouble  or  expense  has  been  spared  in 
designing  powerful  searchlights  for  field  purposes,  there  can  be  little 
difficulty  in  overcoming  this  small  obstacle.  Considering  the  large  sums 
of  money  which  are  yearly  expended  in  making  experiments  upon  in¬ 
struments  for  dealing  death  and  destruction,  the  small  amount  which 
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THE  MOST  UP* 

should  be  as  perfect  for  hand  use  as  for  tripod  j| 
studied  compositions  in  circumstances  where  p<s 
decisive  application  where  a  natural  compositii 
Further,  the  ideal  instrument  should  be  availt 
when  one  or  two  exposures  only  have  to  be  madei 

TOURING,  CYCLIfl 

A  high  grade  camera  that  meeis  all  these  | 

Car 

It  has  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  iris  diaphra^u 
and  a  rising,  falling  and  sliding  front.  It  is  whe 
of  the  wheel,”  and  a  characteristic  making  earrj 
tripod  as  for  hand  use,  it  takes  glass  plates  as  pe6 
is  ever  ready.  It  will  take  a  portrait  at  home,  N 
or  a  country  scene,  photograph  an  interior  or  ;| 
hibitors  in  England  and  America.  Its  price  foil 
It  is  also  adapted  for  use  with  a  wide  angle  lens,ti 

Also  the  No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak  for  7x5  in.  picju 

EASTMAN 

Retail  Branches:  60  CHEAPSIDE,  |.< 

Also  at  P.h 


No  Camera  is  a 

“ KODAK” 

Unless  madetby  the 

EASTMAN  COMPANY. 
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- DATE  CAMERA 

It  must  combine  the  possibility  of  making  careful 
light  can  be  controlled,  with  the  power  of  quick 
ight  have  to  be  immediately  taken  advantage  of 
using  either  glass  plates  or  roll  film— the  plates 
loped  at  once,  and  the  daylight  cartridge  films  when 

HOLIDAY  MAKING. 


d  at  a  very  moderate  price  is 


Kodak 

natic  release  as  well  as  trigger  discharge  shutter, 
nly  3!  inches  thick,  an  important  point  in  this  “age 
and  a  pleasure.  It  is  absolutely  as  convenient  for 
films,  and  it  gives  the  ideal  5  by  4  sized  picture.  It 
full  figure,  it  will  snap  a  street  incident,  a  sunset 
ht  group,  and  is  in  use  by  some  of  the  leading  ex- 
is  only  £5  5s. — plate  holders  and  adapters  extra, 
of  which  is  £1  is.  extra. 

and  glass  plates.  Price  gJJ  7s«  (not  loaded). 

Materials  Company,  Ltd., 

I 3  Clerkenwell  Road,  LONDON,  E.C. 

OXFORD  STREET,  W. ;  and  171-173  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
and  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  second  Front  is  a  Microscope  Attachment,  with  sliding  sub-stage 

Condenser,  and  may  be  fitted  with  Polarising  Apparatus.  Direct 

The  third  Front  is  for  Spectroscopic  work,  and  fitted  with  Slit,  Direct 
Vision  Prism,  and  Focussing  Lens.  A  Comparison  Prism  is  also  fitted, 
so  that  the  second  image  can  be  shown  at  the  same  time. 

The  Three  Fronts  are  mounted  on  one  Table  and  may be  removed bonder 
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S-raj laboratory,  Appoint ^icapabkm^^t^it^lieaj^wid^neeeaaary 
assistants  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  apparatus  and  method'7 
arhich  experience  shall  prove  to  be  the  best  for  work  in  the  field 
....ExPenm®nt®  in  tkls  branch  of  science  are  costly,  and  many  who  are 
willing  to  undertake  them  are  for  this  reason  debased  f  “m  fnvestisa 
aon ;  hence  such  a  department  is  likely  to  render  a  great  public  service 
n  addition  to  that  which  must  necessarily  accrue  to  military  surgery 
Many  arguments  have  been  put  forward  against  the  endowment  o8f  re¬ 
search  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  has  practically  proved  a  success  in  the  per- 
ecting  of  instruments  of  war,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
produce  good  results  in  the  saving  of  life  and  suffering  War  is  ever  a 

,°o  w*n8VbUt’  aS  i°^g  as  “  is  a  necessity.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 

io  efforts  will  be  spared  to,  as  far  as  possible,  relieve  the  pain  and 

of  those  who  risk  their  lives  and  limbs  in  their  country’s 
tervice.  * 


FOSTER’S  “  TWIN-LENS  ”  CAMERA. 

Iessrs.  Foster  so  construct  the  camera  as  to  dispense  with  one  of  the 
enses  and,  by  a  subdivision  of  the  framing  of  the  camera,  render  it 
, vailable  as  an  ordinary  single-lens  hand  camera. 

Fig.  1  is  a  front  elevation. 

Fig  2  is  a  side  elevation,  part  of  the  frame  being  broken  away  to  show 
Q8  interior. 

•  ^ig"  u  *Sja  S^e  T?ew  uPPer  Part  of  the  camera,  which  forms  a 

ingle  hand  or  ordinary  camera. 

Messrs.  Foster  mount  a  single  lens,  1,  in  a  slide,  2,  so  as  to  be 

nc  / 


ovable  and  available  for  purposes  of  focussing  when  in  the  position 
lown  by  figs.  1  and  2,  and  afterwards  by  moving  the  lens,  1,  along  its 
ide,  2,  opposite  the  sensitive-plate  aperture,  3,  the  same  lens,  1,  is 


ailable  for  taking  the  photograph.  5  is  the  ordinary  focussing  hood, 
used  in  double  focussing  cameras. 


The  upper  part  or  half,  4,  of  the  camera  is  removable,  and  the  Blide 
2’  also  bemg  removed,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  framing  and  the  on* 

*  r/c.5 
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j 
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lens,  1,  constitute  a  single-lens  hand  or  ordinary  camera,  a*  shown  by 
fig.  3.  6*  and  0  are  doors  for  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  cam*r^ 
and  these  doors  are  shown  partly  open. 


THE  SEARCHLIGHT  IN  NAVAL  WARFARE. 

Included  in  Admiral  Sampson’s  report  of  the  operations  of  his  fleet  in 
destroying  Cervera’s  squadron  at  Santiago  are  a  number  of  order-  and 
memoranda  issued  by  him  during  the  Santiago  blockade.  Tne  folk,  via a 
shows  the  important  part  played  by  the  searchlights  of  the  fleet  wl 
blockade  duty : — 

U.S.  Flagship  New  York,  First  Rate,  off  Santiago  de  Cuba 

T*  .  Cuba,  June  *,  1898. 

During  the  dark  hours  of  the  night  searchlights  will  be  used  an  fol¬ 
lows  : —  ,a 

The  Iowa,  Oregon,  and  the  M'i**achu*etti,  will  take  turns  of  two  b  ouri 
each,  i.e.  from  dark  to  8  p.m.,  and  from  8  to  10  p.m.,  Ac.,  in  keeping 
one  searchlight  directly  on  the  harbour  entrance,  maintaining  car^  fully 
during  that  time  their  blockading  positions.  Should  a  vessel’s  light-  faiL 
the  next  in  order  will  at  once  take  up  the  duty.  H 

The  picket  launch  and  vidette  stationed  south  of  the  Morro  will  move 
to  one  side  or  the  other  sufficiently  to  get  clear  of  the  beam  of  light. 

The  vessels  on  each  flank,  the  Brooklyn  and  the  Team  on  the  western' 
side,  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  on  the  eastern  side,  will  take  two* 
hour  turns  in  using  one  searchlight  from  time  to  time  on  the  ooast  line, 
swing  it  towards  the  Morro,  but  avoiding  the  illumination  of  the 
flanking  videttes  on  the  inside  line.  The  light  should  never  be  ttirned 
off  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time.  From  time  to  time  the  horizon 
outside  will  be  swept.  j 

Attention  is  called  to  bad  and  careless  handling  of  searchlights  Laet 
night  some  of  the  lights  were  kept  high  in  the  air.  and  were  again  swept 
rapidly  from  side  to  aide.  Under  such  circumstances  a  aearchli- 
worse  than  useless.  w 

The  beams  must  be  directed  to  the  horizon,  and  must  be  moved  very 
steadily  and  slowly.  Not  less  than  three  minutes  should  be  employed  in 
sweeping  through  an  arc  of  ‘.10°.  f 

The  best  way  to  discover  a  torpedo  boat  is  by  its  smoke,  and  even  this 
will  not  be  seen  unless  the  light  is  very  well  handled. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  T.  SAMPSON, 

Rear  Admiral  U.S.  Navy,  Commander-in-Chief  U.S.  Naval  Force, 

North  Atlantic  Station. 


JUNGK'S  CAMERA  STAND. 


The  essential  feature  of  this  stand  consists  in  that  the  feet  are  movable  and 
are  connected  to  a  movable  slide  by  means  of  which  the  feet  can  be  moved 
longitudinally  to  and  fro,  the  feet  being  guided  in  this  motion  by  *y 
of  a  plate  or  disc  with  holes  through  which  the  feet  pass,  so  that  their 
proper  relative  position  is  always  maintained.  During  such  sliding 
of  the  feet  they  are  situated  parallel  to  each  other,  but.  when  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  using  the  stand  the  feet  are  slid  outward  to  their  full  extent, 
they  are  spread  or  moved  apart  into  angular  positions,  this  effect  being 
obtained  by  a  relative  turning  motion  between  the  slide  carrying  the  feel 
and  the  plate  or  disc  through  which  these  slide. 

Fig.  1  shows  an  elevation,  and  fig.  2  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  stand 
with  the  feet  withdrawn  when  not  in  use:  flgt  W  and  2a  show  cross 
sections  respectively  at  x  x  and  y  y  (figs.  1  and  Si.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
with  the  feet  protruded,  and  fig.  4  shows  the  same  with  the  fe 
traded  and  spread. 

In  this  construction  the  feet,  a  a1  i\  together  with  the  pist 
slide,  b,  carrying  them,  are  situated  within  a  tube.  c.  tbs  lossr 
which  carries  a  cap,  d,  the  end  faoe  of  which  constitutes  th'  g-afck 
d1,  tor  the  feet. 

The  tube,  c,  is  provided  with  a  longitudinal  slot,  c\  through 
passe?  a  thumbscrew,  61.  screwing  into  the  slide.  ft,  by  means  of 
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fche  feet  and  elide  can  be  secured  in  the  withdrawn  position,  and  also  in 
the  protruded  and  spread  position  for  use. 

In  figs.  1  and  2  the  feet  are  shown  in  the  withdrawn  position,  when  not 


in  use ;  in  fig.  4  they  are  shown  protruded  and  spread,  while  in  fig.  3 
they  are  in  the  intermediate  position,  in  which  the  feet  are  protruded  to 
the  full  extent,  but  not  spread.  Figs.  8 
and  4  show  clearly  how  the  connexion 
Of  the  upper  ends  of  the  feet,  a  a1  a2, 
to  the  slide,  b,  is  effected ;  the  latter 
has  at  the  lower  end  a  stem,  b2,  carry¬ 
ing  a  disc,  63,  having  holes  through 
which  the  ends  of  the  feet  pass  loosely. 

The  latter  are  provided  above  the  disc, 
fc3,  with  small  collars,  a3,  which  prevent 
the  ends  of  the  feet  from  dropping 
through  the  disc,  fc3. 

As  shown  at  figs.  1  and  3,  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  slot,  c1,  of  the  tube,  c,  has  a 
lateral  extension,  c2.  Into  this  exten¬ 
sion  the  setting  screw,  b1,  is  turned  as 
Boon  as  it  has  reached  the  lower  end 
of  the  straight  slot,  as  shown  at  fig.  4. 

By  such  lateral  motion  of  the  screw, 

61,  a  corresponding  turning  motion  of 
the  piston  slide,  b,  is  effected,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  holes  in  63  are  shifted 
partially  round  relative  to  the  holes  in 
d1 ;  by  this  relative  motion  the  feet  are 
moved  into  the  oblique  or  spread 
position  shown  at  fig.  4.  In  figs.  3 
and  4  the  lower  ends  of  the  feet  are 
shown  broken  off  for  want  of  space, 
and  consequently  the  full  extent  of 
spread  of  the  ends  of  the  feet  is  not 
shown.  The  feet  are  spread  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  enable  the  stand  to  be  used 
in  practice  for  the  various  purposes 
first  above  mentioned. 


Fig.  1,  perspective  elevation  from  the  bag-sleeve-fitting  end.  Fig.  2J 
an  end  elevation  with  the  bag  sleeve  removed,  and  with  the  sliding 
shutter  partially  withdrawn.  Fig.  3,  part  transverse  section. 

The  developing  box  or  dark  room  apparatus  is  composed  of  a  rect¬ 
angular-shaped  metal  or  other  material  casing,  a,  with  a  glass  bottom, 
two  glass  sides,  b,  and  a  glass  top,  c,  or  celluloid  or  mica  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  glass,  if  desired,  and  metal  closed  ends,  d,  one  of  which  has  a 
mouth,  e,  for  the  insertion  of  the  plates  to  be  developed  in  single  order, 
said  mouth  being  furnished  with  a  sliding  shutter,  f,  to  isolate  each 
inserted  plate  from  a  series. 

The  other  end  of  the  box  is  provided  with  screw  nozzles,  one  for  a 
filling  funnel,  g,  and  the  other  for  a  draw-off  tap,  h,  the  funnel  having  a 
shield  plate  or  partition,  I,  for  preventing  inrush  of  the  fluid  and  the 
entrance  of  light. 

The  box  has  preferably  an  affixable  lid  or  cover,  j,  to  hold  the  top 
glass,  c,  and  has  an  edge  flange,  k,  all  round,  to  which  a  flexible  and 
collapsible  sighting  bag,  l,  is  secured.  Said  bag  can,  when  extended,  be 
kept  up  by  folding  legs,  m,  which  otherwise  bear  on  the  bag,  l,  to  retain 
it  in  a  collapsed  condition  for  neatness  when  closed. 

A  long  sleeve  bag,  n,  is  intended  to  be  used,  which  can  be  connected 
temporarily  to  the  camera,  for  the  removal  of  the  plates  to  its  interior. 

The  sleeve  bag,  n,  has  a  couple  of  drawn  cords,  p,  p1,  and  elastic  web¬ 
bing  ends,  q,  q,  for  embracing  the  back  of  the  camera  to  enable  the 
plates  to  be  withdrawn.  The  opposite  end  of  the  bag,  n,  after  removal 
from  the  camera,  can,  by  its  elastic  web,  Q,  be  stretched  over  lips,  e1,  of 
the  mouth,  e,  of  the  developing  box,  a,  and  then  the  hand  of  the  operator 
can  push  the  plates  singly  into  the  box,  a,  and  close  the  shutter,  f. 

The  cords,  p,  p1,  when  drawn  tight,  prevent  the  entrance  of  light  to  the 
undeveloped  plates  placed  within  the  body  of  the  sleeve  bag ;  the  elastic 
web  ends,  q,  q,  fit  the  arm  of  the  operator  while  manipulating  the  plates. 

In  practice,  first  secure  the  bag  at  the  larger  opening  to  the  kodak,  or 
other  camera.  Pass  one  hand  through  the  other  opening  and  take  the 
cases  out  of  the  camera  and  leave  them  over  one  another  between  the 
two  cords  in  the  sleeve  bag,  tighten  both  cords,  wnereupon  the  hand  may 
be  removed  from  the  bag. 

When  it  is  desired  to  develop  the  pictures,  stretch  the  other  end  of  the 
sleeve  bag  over  the  lips,  e1  e1,  of  the  developing  box  or  shutter,  insert  the 
hand  into  the  opposite  end  of  the  bag,  and  loosen  the  cords  to  enable  a 
plate  to  be  caught  hold  of  and  passed  into  the  box.  Then  close  the  slide 


_2T 


MANDL’S  PORTABLE 
DEVELOPIlNG  BOX. 

The  idea  of  Mr.  J.  Mandl,  of  Buda¬ 
pest,  is  to  construct  a  photographic 
developing  box  or  dark  room  of  a 
portable  character,  into  which  the 
plates  can  be  placed  by  hand,  and  in 

which,  by  a  funnel,  the  developing  fluid  can  be  poured  and  spread  equally, 
and,  after  the  removal  of  the  fluid  by  a  draw-off  tap,  the  usual  washing 
hquid  can  be  poured  in  for  washing  purposes  as  often  as  necessary. 


and  take  off  the  sack.  Pour  through  the  funnel  about  100  grammes  of  th< 
developing  liquid  in  a  continuous  stream,  slightly  shaking  the  box  to  pre 
vent  streaks  forming.  Any  addition  must  also  be  poured  through  the  funnel 
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The  progress  of  the  development  may  be  observed  through  the  glasses 
in  the  sighting  hood  and  through  the  sides  of  the  box.  When  the 
development  is  completed,  draw  off  the  liquid  through  the  outlet  cock,  h, 
pour  water  in  through  the  inlet  funnel,  o,  and  let  this  out  also  when  the 
plate  has  been  washed  sufficiently. 

8*% The  plate  can  be  fixed  by  passing  the  fixing  solution  through  the 
funnel,  and  draw  same  off  with  repeated  fillings  of  water  to  wash  all  out 
by  the  tap. 

- - 

NEWTON’S  LONG-RANGE  ELECTRIC  LANTERN. 

Newton  &  Oo.,  3  Fleet-street,  E.O. 

This  recently  introduced  lantern  of  Messrs.  Newton  has  a  mahogany 
■i metal-bound  body  with  a  solid  brass  front.  It  is  fitted  with  4£-inch 


condensers  and  extra  large  front  lenses,  3J  inches  in  diameter,  of  8,  9, 
10,  12, 14,  or  18  inches  focus  in  a  sliding  tube.  Tilting  arrangements  are 
fitted  to  the  base  of  the  lantern,  which  also  has  Messrs.  Newton’s 
Universal  Hand-feed  Arc  lamp.  The  lantern  has  been  primarily  designed 
for  showing  slides  in  large  halls  where  electric  current  is  available. 

- ♦ - 

NEWTON’S  “UNIVERSAL”  SCIENCE  LANTERN. 

Newton  &  Co.,  3,  Fleet-street,  E.O. 

'This  lantern  has  been  devised  with  a  view  to  producing  an  instrument 
which  shall  be  capable  of  showing,  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  re¬ 
arrangement,  most  of  the  experiments  required  by  science  lecturers.  It 
is  fitted  with  three  fronts,  any  one  of  which  can  be  exchanged  for  any 
other  in  one  second  of  time.  The  first  front  is  for  showing  ordinary 
slides  and  diagrams,  and  comprises  4-inoh  condenser  and  6-inch  best 
double  achromatic  front  lens.  The  second  front  is  a  microscopic  attach¬ 
ment  fitted  with  sub-stage  condenser  and  low  power  objective.  Additional 


^higher  powers  can  be  supplied,  and  polarising  prisms  fitted  if  required . 
The  third  front  is  for  spectroscopic  work,  and  is  fitted  with  slit,  direct- 
vision  prism,  and  achromatic  focussing  lens,  which  project  a  brilliant 
spectrum  on  the  screen  without  the  necessity  of  placing  the  lantern  at  an 
angle.  A  comparison  prism  is  also  fitted,  by  which,  at  the  same  time, 
an  image  is  projected  on  the  screen  of  any  solution,  or  coloured  glass,  or 

gelatine  of  which  the  absorption  spectrum  is  being  shown.  These  three 

fronts  can  be  removed  and  a  photo-chromoscope  or  a  vertical  attachment, 
or  an  elbow  polariseope,  or  a  cinematograph,  or  any  other  front,  sub¬ 
stituted  in  five  seconds.  The  condenser  is  mounted  on  a  hinge,  and 
san  be  removed  or  put  in  position  instantly.  Either  lime  light  or  the 
)iectric  arc  can  be  used  in  this  lantern. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE  AND  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  following  excellent  little  paper  on  stereography  was  recently 
contributed  to  our  contemporary  The  Australasian  Photographic 
Review.  It  so  admirably  synopsises  the  principles  and  practice  of 
this  beautiful  branch  of  work  that  we  make  no  apology  for  its  re¬ 
production.  Our  only  regret  is  that  the  author  s  name  wae  not 
appended  to  it. — Ed.  B.J.  Pi] 

Principle,  Historical. — In  the  year  1838  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  read 
a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Britain,  in  which  he  described 
an  instrument  for  uniting  two  dissimilar  pictures  of  solid  bodies,  and 
which  he  described  as  a  stereoscope,  the  first  time  on  record  that  this 
word  was  used.  It  consisted  of  a  reflecting  stereoscope,  in  which  the 
observer  looked  into  two  plane  vertical  mirrors,  one  being  opposite  each 
eye,  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle,  the  drawings  were  fixed  to  two 
upright  planes,  each  one  facing  a  mirror.  This  was  previous  to  the 
advent  of  photography,  which  was  not  discovered  by  Daguerre  until  a 
year  later.  Tne  stereoscope  shown  was  very  cumbersome,  and  the 
inventor  suggested  the  use  of  prisms,  and  in  lHi'j  Sir  David  Brewster 
invented  the  lenticular  stereoscope,  which  was  something  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  present  familiar  American  article. 

Binocular  Vision. — In  looking  at  a  picture  taken  with  a  single  lens,  or 
a  painting,  you  have  to  depend  on  light  and  shade  to  get  an  impression 
of  solidity,  and  when  the  picture  is  very  good,  it  is  remarked  tliat  the 
effect  is  stereoscopic  ;  but  this  cannot  be,  as  no  very  perfect  judgment  of 
distance  can  be  formed  unless  the  picture  is  taken  with  two  lenses  and 
seen  through  the  stereoscope.  Suppose  a  man  with  one  eye  looked  at  & 
landscape,  he  would  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  length  and  breadth, 
but  two  eyes  are  necessary  to  form  a  judgment  of  depth  and  thickness. 
In  looking  at  anything  in  nature,  the  right  eye  sees  more  of  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  object  than  the  left  does,  and  vice  versa,  so  tliat  two 
eyes  take  in  more  of  any  object  than  one  can  possibly  do.  For  example, 
close  your  left  eye  and  hold  up  a  finger  in  a  line  with  and  covering  some 
object,  then  close  the  right  eye  and  open  the  left,  ani  the  finger  will 
appear  to  move  to  the  right,  fully  exposing  the  object  formerly  covered ; 
then,  by  looking  with  both  eyes,  the  finger  will  appear  to  stand  out  in 
relief.  Each  eye  sees  a  different  image,  that  is,  a  different  perspective 
of  the  same  object. 

No  picture  so  nearly  represents  natural  vision  as  a  stereo  view.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful,  truthful,  and  realistic  of  any  kind  of  photograph; 
that  is,  because  it  contains  two  separate  pictures  as  seen  by  the  right  and 
left  eye.  These  pictures  coalesce  and  appear  as  one,  the  brain  being 
unconscious  that  the  eye  really  see3  two  pictures. 

Some  years  ago  an  article  appeared  in  one  of  the  English  journals  by  a 
prominent  amateur  (who  ought  to  have  known  better),  stating  that  good 
stereoscopic  views  could  be  made  from  a  quarter-plate  negative  by  making 
two  prints  and  trimming  them  slightly  different  and  mounting  them  side 
by  side,  but  the  two  pictures  being  alike  would  appear  fiat  and  without 
stereosoopic  effect. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion,  at  a  club  outing  in  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Melbourne,  I  was  the  only  amateur  with  a  stereo  camera.  We  had 
the  nsual  attendance  of  small  boys  to  criticise  and  give  advice,  which 
they  did  pretty  impartially.  That  touching  song,  ‘‘Up  came  Johnny 
with  his  Camera,”  was  not  published  at  that  time,  or,  no  donbt,  we 
would  have  had  that  too  ;  but  one  of  them  noticed  my  outfit,  and  called 
the  others’  attention  to  it  with  the  remark,  “  I  say,  here’s  a  fellow  got  one 
with  two  eyes.”  Now,  that  just  explained  the  position.  I  was  taking 
pictures  which,  when  produced  (properly  mounted)  in  the  stereoscope, 
would  look  as  I  saw  them  with  my  two  eyes,  minus  the  colours. 

Position. — It  is  an  easy  matter  to  choose  a  position  from  which  to  take 
a  stereo  picture,  as  that  which  pleases  the  eye  in  nature  will  look  equally 
well  as  a  pioture  when  seen  through  the  stereoscope.  Yon  need  not 
worry  about  objects  being  too  close  in  the  foreground.  For  instance,  the 
branches  of  a  tree  close  up  to  the  camera  will  be  no  detriment,  provided 
distant  objects  can  be  seen  through  them. 

Singular  Stereo  Effect. — A  very  carious  effect  is  produced  when  a  dead 
tree  is  photographed  from  the  butt,  the  camera  pointing  upwards,  or  of 
the  roof  of  an  interior.  It  is  altogether  unmeaning  until  the  stereoscope 
with  its  picture  is  pointed  upwards,  when  the  subject  i?  at  once  recognised. 

Lenses. — Lenses  in  general  use  tor  their  small  KK6  and  sharp  focus 
give  bard  results.  Sharpness  is  desirable,  but  the  evil  of  hardness  mu=t 
be  overcome  in  development.  Over-expose  slightly,  so  as  to  get  out  all 
detail  in  the  shadows  without  too  dense  high  lights— a  pretty  negative 
will  not  give  a  good  stereo  print— a  flat-looking  print  viewed  in  the  hand 
will  not  be  of  much  account,  bat  pat  it  in  the  stereoscope  and  the 
difference  will  be  surprising.  If  yon  intend  going  in  for  stereo  work  and 
wish  to  do  it  economically,  a  pair  of  five  inch  single  lenses  will  be 
the  best  all-round  lens  for  landscape  work  ;  if  you  intend  doing  int  rior 
and  architectural  work,  a  pair  of  four  inch  rapid  rectilinear  would  be 
the  best ;  the  single  lens  gives  a  more  brillant  image  on  the  ground  glass 
with  greater  depth  of  focus,  but  is  slower  than  the  rapid  r*. Ctil.near, 
which  latter  is  useful  for  very  rapid  work. 

Shutters. — For  time  exposures  only,  the  very  best  shutter  is  the 
ordinary  flap  shatter,  bnt  for  time  and  mstantaneon?  work  the  Tbornton- 
Pickard  shutter  is  perfection ;  if  with  adjustable  centres  so  much  the  r. 

Negatives. — For  negatives  the  best  plates  to  use  are  chromatic  plates. 
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backed,  aa  if  a  plate  shows  signs  of  halation  it  has  a  very  had  look  in  the 
stereoscope ;  in  fact,  backed  plates  are  hest  for  all  photographic  work. 

When  you  have  your  negative  (which  must  not  be  dense)  there  are  two 
or  three  ways  in  which  it  can  be  utilised.  The  first  is  to  print  straight 
out,  cut,  and  transpose ;  the  next  is  to  cut  your  negative  and 
the  parts  and  print  straight  out;  another  way  is  to  cut  through  ti 
on  each  half  of  the  negative,  using  a  cutting  shape ;  detach  the  films 
with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  water,  and  remount  m  proper  position  on 
another  glass,  when  it  can  be  printed  from  straight  out,  and  mounted  as 
an  ordinary  print.  Another  way  is  to  use  a  stereo-duplicon,  which  is 
placed  on  the  front  of  a  single  lens.  It  is  fitted  with  two  apertures  lined 
with  reflectors,  which  throws  a  right  and  left  picture  on  to  the  plate,  each 
picture  in  its  right  position  when  printed  requiring  no  transposing. 

Cutting  Prints.- In  cutting  ihe  prints  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  true 
base-line"  Place  the  cutting  frame  on  the  same  object  in  the  immediate 
foreground  of  each  picture,  and  cut  off  the  waste  portion,  then  turn  it 
by  a  parallel  line  at  the  top.  Now  take  the  small  c^ttmg  shape 
inches  wide,  and  trim  your  left-hand  picture.  In  trimming  the  othe 
half  more  care  is  required;  the  distance  between  an  object  in  0  . 
ground  of  one  picture  and  the  same  object  in  the  other,  should  not 
exceed  2§  inches — 2§  inches  is  better.  The  distance  between  objects  in 
the  foreground  is  less  than  objects  in  the  distance.  A  small  potion  of 
the  mount,  say  T\  inch,  should  show  between  each  picture ;  the  height 
of  the  Sure  is  immaterial.  Before  trimming  the  prints  a  short  line 
shouldbe  marked  on  the  back  in  the  centre  with  a  pencil,  which  will 
indicate  which  is  right  and  left,  as  in  mounting  this  line  will  not  come 
together  again,  hut  part  be  on  the  end  of  each  picture. 

i! lountinq  —Of  all  the  sins  that  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  stereo- 
scopfe  photographer  the  greatest  is  bed  mounting.  I  once  purchased  a 
lot  oi  stereo  pictures  made  bj  a  noted  Continental  firm,  and  on  looking  at 
hem  inTe  stereoscope,  found  that  seven  out  at  ten  were  incorrectly 
mounted— some  as  to  right  and  left,  and  others  with  an  uneven  base-line . 
Stereo  prints  should  be  trimmed  so  that  when  mounted  they  appear  as 
if  projected  beyond  the  mount,  seen  as  a  landscape  would  aPPea^  t^0^ 
a  window,  and  in  this  case  the  right  eye  sees  more  of  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  picture  than  the  left  does,  and  vice  versa;  therefore  the  right-hand 
picture5  should  have  less  of  the  picture  showing  on  the  right-hand  side 
than  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  left-hand  picture,  and  v,ce  versa.  If 
mounted  with  more  of  the  picture  showing  onright-hand  side  of  right- 
hand  picture  when  seen  in  stereoscope,  it  will  appear  to  stand  out  in 
advance  of  the  card,  which  is  incorrect. 

Camera  —The  hest  all-round  camera  is  a  half-plate  square  bellows  with 
movable  divisions,  so  that  either  stereo  or  single  pictures  can  be  taken  at 
will  The  half-plate  is  always  obtainable,  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  use 
it  •  but  the  size  I  use  is  6|  x  4£,  half  a  whole-plate,  and  even  with  that 
size  there  is  plenty  of  the  picture  to  be  thrown  away  in  the  trimming. 

I  use  a  wholePplate  camera  and  cut  plates  m  half  when  I  want  to  do 
stereo  work :  in  fact,  my  whole-plate  camera  is  fitted  for  stereo  work. 

Transparencies.—  To  use  the  transparency  printing  frame,  place  nega¬ 
tive  in  frame,  film  side  up,  and  put  it  so  that  it  is  hard  up  against  the 
end  of  the  frame,  showing  half  the  negative  through  an  aperture  in  th 
centre  j  the  transparency  plate  will  be  put  on  the  negative  and  placed 
hard  up  against  the  other  end  of  frame.  Close  frame  and  expose  to 
gaslight,  take  into  dark  room  and  reverse,  giving  exactly  the  same  expo 
sure  to  other  half.  On  development,  it  will  be  found  that  pictures  are 
correct  as  to  right  and  left.  As  a  rule,  transparencies  are  too  thin  and 
under-exposed ;  they  should  be  considerably  denser  than  a  good  lantern 
slide  The  picture  must  be  exposed  long  enough  to  get  out  all  t tie  detail 
there  is  in  the  negative,  there  must  be  very  little  black  and  white,  the 

transparency  must  be  full  of  gradation.  . 

Camera.- -In  the  copying  camera  the  negative  is  placed  in  the  groove 
face  outwards,  upside  down,  and  focussed  sharply  on  the  ground  glass 
of  the  camera  which  took  the  original  negative.  The  camera  is  fixed  to 
a  baseboard  and  the  space  between  same  and  negative  holder  is  covered 
with  dark  cloth  to  exclude  light.  The  pictures,  as  seen  on  ground  glass, 
will  be  in  their  proper  position  as  to  right  and  left,  and  will  not  need 
transposing  There  is  no  comparison  in  beauty  between  a  stereoscopic 
printand  transparency,  and,  if  copied  through  the  camera,  the  trans¬ 
parency  is  easier  made  than  the  print  Prints  made  on  P.O.  P.  and 
mounted  in  optical  contact  behind  glass  give  pictures  without  grain,  and 

are  not  much  inferior  to  transparencies.  ...  -  , 

Cause  of  Decadence  of  th *  Stereoscope.- The  principal  cause  is  that 
from  want  of  knowledge  prints  are  incorrectly  mounted  also  insufficient 
care  is  taken  in  developing  the  negative,  soft  results  not  being 'obtained, 
consequently  the  picture  presents  a  snowy  appearance,  althouDh  th  , 

picture  is  taken  in  midsummer.  ■, 

P  Judging  from  numerous  inquiries  I  have  from  time  to  time  received, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  stereoscopic  workers  are  on  the  increase,  and  it  is 
quite  right  that  it  should  be  so-it  is  the  most  beautiful  and  truthful  form 
of  photography.  Salem  Scudder  said  the  apparatus  can  t  lie ;  as  far  as 
stereo  work  is  Concerned  I’m  with  him.  In  conclusion,  if  there  is  any  one 
present  who  thinks  of  going  in  for  stereo  photography  and  finds  a  y 
difficulty  at  any  stage  and  would  communicate  with  me,  I  would  at  t  le 
earliest  opportunity  give  the  required  information.  I  am  an  enthusiast 
n  photography,  and  am  always  willing  at  any  time  to  give  any  mforma- 
ion  in  my  power  to  any  brother  amateurB. 


The  late  Dr.  John  Hopkinson,  whose  terrible  death  in  the  Alps  was 
recently  recorded,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern 
electricians.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  deceased  gentlemnn, 
more  than  any  other  man,  placed  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery  and  appliances  upon  a  really  scientific  basis,  in  place  of  the 
somewhat  rough-and-ready  methods  which  were  practised  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  industry.  Dr.  Hopkinson  was  under  fifty  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  at  Manchester  in  1849.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Lindow-grove  School  and  afterwards  at  Queenwood  College.  When  he 
was  sixteen,  he  went  to  Owens  College,  Manchester,  of  which  his  brother, 
Dr  Alfred  Hopkinson,  Q.C.,  is  now  principal,  having  resigned  his  seat  in 
Parliament  for  the  Cricklade  division  of  Wiltshire  in  order  to  take  up 
the  post  From  Owens  College  Mr.  Hopkinson  proceeded  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  There  he  had  a  highly  distinguished  career, 
coming  out  finally,  in  1871,  as  Senior  Wrangler  and  First  Smith  s  Pn/.e- 
man  During  his  residence  at  Cambridge  he  also  graduated  at  London 
University,  taking  the  D.Sc.  degree  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Dr. 
Hopkinson’s  academic  distinctions  were  but  a  prelude  to  those  of  a 
more  enduring  character,  which  he  was  destined  to  secure  as  a  practical 
engineer.  His  first  business  experience  was  obtained  as  engineer  ^to 
Messrs.  Chance  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  whom  he  joined  in  1872. 
During  the  six  years  which  he  spent  in  their  employment  Dr. 
Hopkinson,  among  other  optical  work,  devised  many  important  im¬ 
provements  in  the  optical  arrangements  for  diffusing  the  rays,  notably 
the  “  group  flashing  apparatus,”  which  remains  to-day  the  best  thing  of 
its  kinol.  In  1878  Dr.  Hopkinson  removed  to  London  and  set  up  in 
practice 'at  Westminster  as  a  consulting  engineer.  One  of  his  early 
works  was  the  well-known  Southend  Pier  electric  tramway,  which  was 
constructed  from  his  designs.  From  the  time  of  his  establishment  in  the 
metropolis  he  devoted  himself  largely  if  not  exclusively  to  electrical 
machinery,  and  was  responsible  for  the  plans  of  the  electric  lighting  of 
the  city  of  Manchester.  Perhaps  Dr.  Hopkinson  s  best  -  known 
achievement  was  his  invention  of  the  three-wire  system  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  electric  current.  Dr.  Hopkinson  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1878,  was  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  in  1890,  and  read  many  papers  before  those  two 
bodies.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Military  Corps  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  major. 


Osmium  Filaments  fob  Incandescent  Lamps.— Considerable  interest  is 
being  shown  in  the  new  filament  which  has  been  announced  by  Dr.  von 
Welsbach,  the  inventor  of  a  system  of  incandescent  gaslight.  This  he 
appears  to  have  found  in  a  filament  of  osmium,  one  of  the  rare  metals, 
which,  besides  being  the  densest  of  all  metals,  is  the  most  refractory, 
being  infusible  at  any  except  the  highest  attainable  temperatures. 
Osmium  is  found  native  as  an  alloy  in  certain  ores  of  platinum  and 
iridium  It  is  a  hard,  bluish-grey  metal,  with  an  atomic  weight  of  191 1, 
and  the  enormous  specific  gravity  of  22-477,  being  the  heaviest  substance 
known.  Its  tetroxide  has  a  strong  odour  of  chlorine,  from  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  its  name  was  originally  derived.  But  the  property  which 
must  have  suggested  osmium  as  the  material  of  the  new  electrical  fila¬ 
ment  was  its  practical  infusibility,  its  known  resistance  to  temperatures 
in  which  platinum  and  iridium  volatilise  and  disappear.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  by  an  incandescent  substance _  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  with  its  absolute  temperature.  By  heating  osmium  m  a 
vacuum  with  an  electrical  current  strong  enough  to  volatilise  platinum, 
it  i«  said  to  attain  a  luminosity  hitherto  almost  unknown  emitting  a 
white  light  of  agreeable  quality  and  colour,  but  of  great  intensity,  bo 
far  as  can  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  published,  the  experiments  of 
Dr  von  Welsbach  go  quite  beyond  the  employment  of  a  naked  osmium 
filament,  and  include  coating  the  metal  with  a  refractory  oxide  like  thorn. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  a  platinum  wire  or  filament,  through  which 
a  sufficiently  strong  current  is  passed,  attains  a  white  heat  and  then 
suddenly  melts.  If,  however,  the  filament  be  coated  with  a  highly 
refractory  oxide  like  thoria,  the  temperature  required  to  melt  it  ^  greatly 
increased,  for  the  reason  that  part  of  the  electrical 
from  the  metal  to  its  oxide  coating,  and  is  radiated  in  the  forms  of  light 

and  heat. 

Professor  Re,  of  Palermo,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Rontgem 
ravs  consist  of  electric  waves  of  infinite  wave-length,  or  practically  so. 
This  explains  the  great  diffusivity,  the  absence  of  interference  phe¬ 
nomena,  the  luminescence,  the  passage  round  obstacles,  the  manner  of 
reflection,  the  absence  of  refraction,  the  photographic  action  The 
theory  admits  the  possibility  of  polarisation  but  is  weak  in  regard  to  the 
differences  between  different  Rontgen  radiations  m  respect  of  thei 
penetrative  powers. 

Iridescent  CLOUDS.-Mr.  E.  Armitage,  wrhing  to  Nature  from  Here- 
ford  says :  “  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  be  at  6000  feet  altitude  to 
observe  iridescent  clouds,  for  we  do  so  frequently  here  during  the  su““® 
months,  at  about  350  feet  above  sea  level.  They  appear  generany  about 
an  hour  before  sunset,  and  cease  at  sunset,  and  we  always  look  out  for 
them  when  seeing  the  suitable  kind  of  delicate  cirrus  cloud  m  fine  wavy 
fleecy  streaks  in  the  sky  near  the  sun  at  the  right  hour,  and  are  generally 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  the  exquisite  rose  and  green  ripples  of  “acreoua 
brilliancy,  affording  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ordinary  sunset  colouring. 
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LANTERN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Cecil  M.  Hepworth  recently  gave  his  animated  photograph 
tainment  before  the  Aintree  Photographic  Society  and  at  other 
s  in  and  around  Liverpool,  and  met  with  considerable  success, 
result  might  have  been  quite  anticipated,  for  Mr.  Hepworth  is 
ster  of  projection- entertainment  work  and  has  fully  profited  by 
dvantage  he  has  had  of  assisting  his  father,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hepworth, 
if  the  very  best  lantern  lecturers  that  we  have.  Before  us  is 
eatly  printed  synopsis  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Hepworth’s  cinematograph 
antern  entertainment  for  the  current  season.  The  subjects  in- 
1  “ A  Scamper  on  the  Continent,”  “Tommy  Atkins  and  his 
k,”  “A  Country  Ramble,”  “The  Storm,”  “The  Great  Eire,” 
&c.  Mr.  Hep  worth's  address  is  120,  Belgrave-road,  S.W., 
e  applications  and  terms  for  dates  should  be  addressed. 

***** 

5SSRS. .  Henry  T.  Leach  &  Co.,  8,  Turl-street,  Oxford,  have 
l  is  their  list  of  slides  of  pictorial  subjects.  The  series  includes 
1  le  characters  and  events  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
ries,  the  history  of  the  crusades,  the  nineteenth  century, 
ing,  history  of  Paris,  and  the  sixteenth-century  crusades. 

***** 


interestin*  facte  conce™»ir  illuminated  buoy.  are 
brought  together  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Tim  .  I  rom  this  de- 

ll JPpears  Mr-  J-  Pint8ch  waa  the  first  to  succeaafullj 

bU?7  t(!  8h°W  a  1!ght  at  night  The  Hff1*  5»  produced  by 
g  s,  which  is  stored  in  a  compressed  state  in  the  body  of  the  buov 

and  passed  up  to  the  burner  through  a  small  pipe,  controlled  bv  an 
ingenious  automatic  regulator,  which  causes  the  gas  to  be  emitted  at 
a  iow  and  uniform  pressure.  Stored  up  in  the  buoy  in  a  comprewed 
state,  the  pressure  being  equivalent  to  that  of  about  five  atmo¬ 
spheres,  and  passing  out  very  slowly,  the  gas  will  last  some  two  or 
three  months,  burning  always  by  day  and  by  night.  Coal  gn<  cannot 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  because  compression  robs  it  of  more  than 
half  of  its  illuminating  power,  while  in  the  case  of  oilgas  the  loss  is 
so  slight  that  it  is  practically  immaterial.  The  light  itself  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  small  lenticular  arrangement,  intended  to  enhance  the 
illuminating  power,  enclosed  in  a  glass  lantern  fixed  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  in  clear  weather  is  visible 
five  miles.  At  first  it  was  found  desirable  to  use  only  a  fixed  light, 
but  more  recent  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  possible,  by  suitable 
mechanism,  to  show  a  quick-flashing  light  and  an  occulting  light 
these  variations  being  extended  by  the  use  of  coloured  glass.  ’ 


i  Messrs.  Newton,  of  3  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  have  sent  us  their  sup¬ 
plementary  list  of  lantern  slides,  Arc.  In  addition  to  particulars  of 
their  latest  introductions  in  the  way  of  projection  apparatus,  See , 
there  are  about  fifty  new  sets  of  slides  included,  some  of  them  of 
especial  interest  just  now,  such  as  the  Spaniah-American  War, 
Gordon  and  Khartoum,  Life  of  Gladstone,  the  British  .Army,  and 
many  others. 

- ♦ - 


LANTERN  MEMS. 


ie  soot  of  the  acetylene  flame  represents  a  valuable  product, 
ially  for  the  colour  industry.  When  acetylene  gas  is  burned 
a  smoking  flame,  three  to  four  times  as  large  a  quantity  of  soot 
ained  as  from  the  same  quantity  of  mineral  oil.  The  acetylene 
s  very  light,  and  exhibits  an  absolutely  black  colour,  without 
nge  of  brown.  Besides,  all  tarry  admixtures,  and  other  sub- 
198  contained  in  lamp  black,  &c.,  are  absent  from  the  soot.  It  is 
nilky,  and  will  be  specially  adapted  for  India  ink,  as  well  as 
F  'lours  used  in  printing  and  lithography.  A  recent  French 
It  issued  to  E.  Hubon  gives  three  methods  for  the  production 

I  colour.  According  to  the  first,  the  acetylene  gas  is  kept  in  a 
r  cylinder  under  two  atmospheres’  pressure,  and  is  then  ignited 
f  ?h  an  electric  spark  or  a  glowing  platinum  wire  by  way  of 
r  ion.  The  final  pressure  of  the  resulting  hydrogen  does  not 

I I  twelve  atmospheres,  so  that  the  danger  of  an  explosion  is 
p  led  if  steel  cylinders  of  corresponding  strength  are  employed. 
M  aethod  has  the  advantage  that  the  theoretic  yield  of  carbon  is 
p  led  from  the  acetylene,  the  product  being  of  the  greatest  purity. 


Cinematographs  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  such  as  mark-t 
squares,  seem  to  be  quite  the  rage,  and,  judging  by  one  I  saw  in  a 
town  in  Kent,  are  paying  well.  The  travelling  van  was  aUantab 
got  up  with  ornamental  fittings— bright  metal  bars,  and  elaborate 
gas  globes  and  burners.  These  latter  were  supplied  by  the  acetTl-ne 
gas  generator,  and  served  to  make  the  show  attractive  and  draw  the 
audience.  It  was  also  an  assistance  in  emphasising  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  showman  that  these  were  the  fin»st  animated  photo¬ 
graphs  ever  exhibited,  and  “  only  one  penny  to  see  them.” 

»  •  •  •  • 

Of  course  the  peep-holes  around  the  machine  were  soon  filled  up 
by  heads,  and  at  a  respectful  distance  I  watched  the  proceedings. 
Three  films  were  shown  for  the  small  fee  charged,  which  was  duly 
collected  when  the  first  film  was  well  under  way.  The  cinemato¬ 
graph  was  of  a  simple  type,  and  controlled  from  the  end  of  the 
boxed-in  arrangement  on  wheels.  The  illuminant  was  a  double 
acetylene  gas  burner  in  an  optical  lantern.  Being  curious  to  know 
what  sort  of  result  was  obtained,  and  being  in  a  town  where  I 
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was  not  likely  to  be  known,  I  took  an  opportunity  at  the  next 
“exhibition”  to  get  at  one  of  the  peep-holes  near  the  end  of  the 
machine  and  close  to  the  operator,  so  as  to  obtain  a  favourable  view 
c  f  the  projection,  and  see  how  it  was  done. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  illumination  was  very  fair,  and  the  result,  if  the  films  had 
been  good,  was  passable  enough.  But  those  films  !  One  ought  not 
to  expect  much  for  one  penny,  I  suppose,  but  the  splashes  of  light 
and  defects  due  to  the  films  being  damaged  neutralised  the  attract¬ 
iveness  of  the  exterior  of  the  machine.  I  suppose  they  were  films 
bought  up  cheap,  after  having  had,  I  should  say,  a  very  long  life  in 
the  halls  or  at  a  travelling  orthodox  show,  for  they  were,  no  doubt, 
worn  out,  and  ought  to  have  been  decently  buried  as  dead.  The 
titles  given  to  the  films  by  the  showman  were  such  as  to  bring  up 
waverers  and  rouse  their  curiosity,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  part  with 
the  humble  penny  without  reluctance.  How  many  were  satisfied  with 
what  they  saw  it  was  difficult  to  judge ;  certainly  not  many 
t  xpressed  themselves  audibly. 

***** 


low-power  opera  glass.  Many  of  the  subjects  have  such  bold  re 
that  the  effect  approximates  to  that  of  the  stereoscope,  but  it  is 
stereoscopic  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  certainly  as  fai 
scientific  men  understand  it.  As  an  example  of  the  difference  in 
effect,  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  plaque  with  honeysuc 
painted  on  it  by  hand,  and  close  beside  it  a  vase  containing  d 
grass.  On  looking  at  the  first  through  an  opera  glass  the  flov 
stand  out  wonderfully  from  the  dark  background,  and,  when  at  e 
a  distance  that  only  the  plaque  is  seen  and  not  the  wall  on  which 
hangs,  the  realism  is  marvellously  enhanced. 

*  *  *  #  • 

With  the  dried  grass  one  has  the  positive  depth  that  you  get 
the  stereoscope  with  all  the  various  planes  and  the  shadows  betvi 
each  successful  position,  which  cannot  be  obtained  no  matter  li 
beautiful  the  single  photograph  may  be  as  regards  light  and  s)| 
and  prominence  of  foreground  objects,  or  how  beautifully  a  pic  ij 
may  be  painted  by  an  artist.  Hence  stereoscopic  projection,  v) 
perfectly  accomplished,  must  have  the  same  effect  as  one  gets  ’I 
Brewster’s  stereoscope,  or  as  one  sees  by  binocular  vision  in  natu^ 


In  order  to  show  the  working  of  another  form  of  cinematograph, 
the  English  representatives  of  the  Micrograph  Company  have 
started  showing  projections  in  a  shop  in  Fleet-street,  where  the 
public  are  admitted  for  one  penny.  The  place  is  darkened  and 
curtains  screen  the  daylight  from  the  door.  A  fairly  bright  picture 
of  three  feet  or  so  across  is  obtained  by  means  of  an  incandescent 
gaslight  lantern,  but,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  operator  did  not 
arrange  the  speed  of  turning  to  suit  the  picture  of  the  first  film 
shown,  which  represented  a  number  of  troops  passing  through  a 
street  in  Berlin,  and  so  the  men,  instead  of  appearing  to  march 
naturally,  were  moving  their  legs  so  quickly  that  the  motion  was 
most  peculiar,  and  the  effect  on  the  senses  irritating.  With  the 
next  film  shown,  the  speed  suited  very  well,  for  the  subject,  A 
Swimming  Lesson ,  was  such  that  the  movement  of  the  boys  in  the 
water  was  typical  of  the  capers  cut  by  youngsters  when  in  a  swimming 
lath.  I  mention  this  point  of  speed,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  even 
in  halls,  the  same  want  of  control  of  the  film,  or  error  of  judgment, 
on  the  part  of  the  operator,  if  the  machine  was  capable  of  taking  the 
film  through  at  a  slower  rate.  High  gearing  of  the  driving  part  of 
the  machinery  may  have  all  to  answer  for  in  this  matter. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  price  of  the  machine  alluded  to  is  very  moderate,  and,  as  the 
size  of  the  picture  was  sufficient  for  twenty  or  thirty  people  to  see 
if  the  place  had  been  suitably  arranged  for  them,  it  follows  that  the 
simpler  illuminants  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  for  parlour  use ; 
and  we  may  expect  on  the  market,  before  very  long,  apparatus  that 
the  general  public  will  buy  for  their  own  use.  It  only  wants  one  of 
1  he  animated  photograph  film-makers  who  have  a  number  of  subjects 
to  produce  a  cheap  series,  of  moderate  length  and  good  work,  that 
can  be  retailed  at  11.  each.  This  could  be  done  with  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  for  both  producer  and  seller  with  subjects  that  had  already 
had  sufficient  sale  to  have  paid  for  the  initial  expense  of  producing 
the  original  negative. 

***** 

The  correspondence  respecting  stereoscopic  projection,  lately 
Appearing  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  opens  up 
interesting  subject-matter,  and,  although  single  picture-projection 
cannot  be  called  stereoscopic,  yet,  given  certain  bold  objects  in  fore¬ 
ground  or  a  suitable  colouring,  the  effect  of  “relief”  can  be  obtained, 
especially  if  the  point  of  view  is  suitably  chosen.  In  the  grapho- 
scope  one  has  an  example  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  coloured 
photographs  of  flowers  “  stand  out”  on  being  viewed  through  the 
large  double  convex  lens,  especially  if  the  head  is  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  lens. 

***** 

Then,  again,  take  an  ordinary  picture  as  one  sees  it  at  the  Royal 
Academy  or  National  Gallery,  and,  when  standing  away  from  it  a 
distance  at  least  one  anrj  a  balf  times  its  width,  view  it  through  a 


The  approximation  to  this  result  is  sometimes  obtained  in  lani 
slides  of  beautiful  interiors,  statuary,  &c.,  and  artistically  colol 
hand  paintings,  and  especially  if  the  picture  on  screen  is  viep 
through  an  opera  glass  or  through  the  hands  held  to  form  a  tuia 
As  an  example  of  the  very  fine  effect  so  produced,  I  remember,  id 
two  or  three  years  ago,  looking  at  Landseer’s  Monarch  of  the 
at  a  little  distance  through  an  opera  glass,  and  the  effect  was  so  M 
that  one  could  fancy  that  the  coat  of  the  animal  was  not  pair! 
but  real  fur.  Mr.  Anderton  and  Mr.  Freshwater  have  gone  a  o 
way  towards  realising  perfect  stereoscopic  lantern  projection,  b* 
is  still  left  to  the  inventor  to  produce  an  apparatus  that  shall  til 
on  the  screen  such  results  that  will  appear  to  the  audience  as  pel* 
and  brilliant  stereoscopically  as  the  single  projections  are  now  ■ 
a  good  optical  lantern.  G.  R.  BasiL'1 


STEREOSCOPIC  LANTERN  PROJECTION, 


Mr.  T.  W.  Barber  sends  us  a  further  communication,  in  the  com!  J 
which  he  says  : — 

“Your  correspondent,  Mr.  R*  B.  Hughes,  whose  pity  for  me 
fear,  wholly  misplaced,  trots  out  again  the  ancient  experime  i  i 
shutting  one  eye,  and  then  trying  to  do  offhand  with  one  eye  that  (ft 
we  have  been  accustomed,  for  perhaps  fifty  years,  to  do  with  two 
reach  and  touch  without  hesitation  some  near  object  such  as  a  turli 
A  person  with  two  eyes,  of  course,  occasionally  fails,  but  I  tried  itrfc 
a  friend  who  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  some  years  ago,  and,  of  corn  i  b 
promptly  gripped  the  whisky  every  time.  But  what  this  has  to  d  fit 
stereoscopy  beyond  being  an  experiment  in  the  estimation  of  die  *# 
under  difficulties  I  fail  to  see. 

“  As  yet  no  one  has  attempted  any  answer  to  my  numerous  obje  »» 

“I  have  said  that  the  whole  theory  is  based  on  the  fallacy  ttu  tw 
views  of  an  object  from  different  standpoints  are  necessary  to  pijw 
stereoscopic  vision.  It  follows  from  this  (if  the  theory  is  correct)  thalflS 
objects  are  much  more  in  relief  than  distant  ones,  and  very  distant ,nt 
entirely  wanting  in  relief  ;  also  that,  as  the  eyes  are  separated  horizofrll 
and  not  vertically,  the  sense  of  roundness  must  be  in  the  horiati 
direction,  the  right  eye  (it  is  said)  seing  farther  round  to  the  righ  IM 
the  left  to  the  left  than  the  other.  I  have  already  pointed  out  alscpa 
with  cylindrical  and  symmetrical  objects  standing  vertically,  in  juc 
all  views  from  any  direction  must  be  identically  the  same,  double  «io 
can,  in  this  theory,  add  nothing  to  single  vision. 

“But,  let  us  bring  this  down  from  the  airy  generality  of  theory |w 
dead  level  of  a  few  figures.  I  stand  10  feet  from  a  lamp-post  4  bh< 
diameter,  my  eyes  being  2 J  inches  apart.  Then,  by  a  simple  ci  ut 
tion,  one  eye  sees  further  round  the  post  than  the  other  by  « 
circumference  of  4  inches  =  *016  inches,  or  about  inch.  Nr  t 
us  stand  100  feet  from  the  post,  and  the  calculation  becomes  It  1 
the  circumference,  or  an  amount  less  than  the  thickness  of  a  sip  ' 
paper !  It  follows,  further,  from  this  theory  that  the  larger  the  PJ® 
the  further  round  it  we  can  see  and  the  more  stereoscopic  it  Pt 
appear,  and  yet  large  objects  are  not  more  stereoscopic  than  smallfne 
I  can  see,  for  instance,  a  wire  \  inch  diameter  40  feet  distant  peMl 
solid  and  round,  though  the  parallax  is  reduced  in  its  case  to  a  f)j!«lC 
too  small  to  record  in  figures.  This  looks  like  a  reductio  ad  dbsur 

“But,  I  inquire,  How  does  horizontal  separation  of  the  eyes  aW 
estimating  vertical  solidity?  Suppose  we  lay  the  lamp-post  •Mi.' 
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ground;  the  eyes  then  ought  to  be  separated  vertically  to  appreciate  its 
roundness.  What  scientific  ground  have  we  for  the  statement  that  such 
double  vision  is  either  necessary  or  that  it  gives,  as  alleged,  stereoscopic 
relief  at  all?  In  other  words,  how  can  two  views,  flat  in  themselves, 
from  points  of  view  separated  by  such  infinitesimal  angles,  convert  a  flat 
view  into  a  solid  one  ? 

'  ‘You  8fty  in  y°ur  no*e  appended  to  my  last  letter,  ‘  I  appear  to  think 
that  an  ordinary  photograph  is  stereoscopic  to  one-eye  vision.’  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is,  with  the  difference  I  noted,  that  one  eye  sees  only  half  the 
light  of  two  and  consequently  only  half  as  clearly ;  precisely  the  same 
difference,  in  fact,  as  seeing  by  twilight  and  by  daylight,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  I  spoke  of /-16  and /-8. 

“But  just  here  comes  in  the  orux  of  the  whole  question.  If  objects 
appear — as  is,  in  fact,  admitted — in  relief  at  all  to  one  eye,  then  I  say 
the  whole  case  is  given  away  and  the  binocular  theory  is  false.  That 
they  do  so  appear  all  writers  admit,  and  try  to  explain  by  talking  of 
i  ‘  true  and  pseudo  stereoscopy,’  ‘  varying  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,’  and  so  on,  which  may  account  for  the  effects  of  distance  to  some 
extent,  but  cannot  account  for  the  considerable  relief  seen  bv  one  eve  in 
nature.” 

- + - 

LIMELIGHT  EXPERIENCES. 

VI. 

In  a  previous  article  reference  was  made  to  the  great  advance  in  the 
candle  power  of  jets  with  the  introduction  of  high-pressure  cylinders  in 
lieu  of  the  old  gas-bag  system. 

For  many  years  with  the  latter  the  bore  of  the  nipples  was  praotically 
j  limited,  for,  with  ordinary  pressure  on  the  bag,  i.e.,  a  pressure  of  six  or 
I  seven  inches  of  water,  it  was  in  practice  found  that  the  limits  of  maximum 
opening  were  somewhere  about  the  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  any  attempt 
to  go  beyond  this  only  resulted  in  the  snapping  out  of  the  jet ;  but  with  a 
i  medium  pressure  of,  say,  six  to  seven  inches  of  water,  a  jet  furnished 
i  with  a  bore  of  one-twentieth  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  was  oapable 
of  yielding  the  most  intense  light,  which,  by  the  most  careful  photo¬ 
metric  tests,  was  ascertained  to  be  from  675  to  750  candle  power,  and  for 
a  long  time  this  intensity  was  looked  upon  as  the  extreme  limit  to  which 
j1  a  well-made  high-pressure  jet  could  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily  in 
\  limelight  projection.  With  a  modern,  or  what  some  term  a  cinemato- 
j  graphic,  jet,  used  in  conjunction  with  gas  under  high  pressure,  the  bores 
of  the  nipples  are  enlarged,  with  a  corresponding  increase  to  the  light 
I  intensity,  as  much  as  2000  candle  power  being  claimed  for  some  of  these 
new-pattern  jets.  These  extremely  powerful  burners  are,  however,  of  no 
i  great  practical  value  for  showing  ordinary  lantern  slides,  and  in  the 
writer’s  recent  experience  circumstances  have  so  transpired  where,  in 
limelight  lecturing  which  followed  immediately  upon  a  cinematographic 
display,  the  same  jet  being  utilised  for  both  purposes,  the  pressure  had 
to  be  materially  reduced  for  the  projection  of  ordinary  lantern  trans¬ 
parencies  to  their  best  advantage,  and  it  was  very  questionable  if  any 
actual  benefit  was  derived  beyond  a  750  candle-power  intensity  with  a 
i  fifteen-foot  screen  or  disc.  For  single-lantern  working  these  powerful 
jets  are,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  best  manipulated  without  any  attach¬ 
ments  in  the  shape  of  automatic  regulators,  for  the  utmost  control  over 
them  is  easily  maintained  with  the  aid  of  fine  adjustment  taps,  or  even 
by  adopting  carefully  selected  cylinders,  the  valves  of  which  are  oapable 
of  being  manipulated  by  the  ordinary  lever  key,  all  that  is  necessary 
being  the  well-known  tapered  nozzle,  which  screws  on  to  the  valve  of  the 
i  Jylinder,  and  allows  the  rubber  tubing  to  be  securely  attached  to  the  exit 
pipe  from  the  cylinder. 

In  discarding  the  use  of  automatic  regulators  for  these  high-pressure 
lets  there  is  one  rule  that  must  never  be  forgotten,  viz. ,  never  turn  on 
i  ihe  gas  at  the  cylinder  without  having  previously  opened  the  taps  on  the 
jets,  or,  what  is  better  still,  cut  off  the  taps  entirely  from  the  tubes  on 
i  ihe  jets,  and  work  without  any,  and  then  there  will  be  no  blowing  olf  or 
bursting  of  tubes  between  the  cylinder  and  jets,  doing  all  the  regulation 
)f  gases  direct  from  the  nozzle  of  the  cylinders,  which  may  conveniently 
>e  placed  at,  say,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  jets.  By  this 
means,  with  a  little  care,  the  most  perfect  adjustment  of  the  light  may  be 
>btained,  and,  once  secured,  the  same  will  run  along  for  hours  without 
leed  of  any  alteration,  for  there  will  be  nothing  to  intercept  or  interrupt 
he  continuous  flow  of  gas  once  the  same  is  properly  adjusted. 

In  carrying  out  this  manner  of  working,  nothing  but  the  best  sample 
if  rubber  tubing  should  be  employed,  and  several  of  our  leading  operators 
iow  follow  out  this  plan,  and  quite  dispense  with  taps  on  the  jets  for  the 
i  egulation  of  pressure,  which,  by  experience,  they  find  is  best  conducted 
i  the  only  proper  point,  viz.,  the  nozzle  of  the  cylinders,  when  high- 
■ressure  working  is  being  performed.  A  couple  of  good  fine  adjustment 
aps  screwed  into  the  nozzles  of  the  cylinders  will,  however,  be  found  of 
reat  value  in  cases  where  strange  cylinders  have  to  be  manipulated, 
nd  it  is  well  to  have  such  at  hand.  Some  operators,  however,  of  much 
xperience  prefer  to  do  without  even  these  adjunots,  and  regulate  by 
leans  of  the  ordinary  lever  key,  getting  the  most  perfect  adjustment  of 
I  ases,  and  hence  most  brilliant  light. 

i  In  all  cases,  where  an  operator  is  working  with  new  or  untried  appa¬ 
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ratus  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  the  same  should  be  thoroughly 
tested  beforehand  ;  these  remarks  refer  to  everything  connected  with 
hraehght  projection,  and,  so  surely  as  this  matter  be  neglected  so  oertainly 
will  failure  follow  sooner  or  later.  During  the  last  fifteen  yeal-s  there  have 
been  some  very  important  advances  made  in  connexion  with  limelight 
apparatus  and  projection,  and  what  might  be  termed  an  up-to-date  outfit 
for  that  period  would  very  probably  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat  anti¬ 
quated  at  the  present  day.  The  advance  made  in  photography  has,  no 
doubt,  something  to  do  with  this,  for  certainly  it  is  the  case  that  when 
twenty  years  ago  we  had  one  lamp,  or  lecture  set  in  operation,  wc  hare 
now  a  hundred ;  for,  somehow  or  other,  every  photographer  is  suppoaed 
to  know  something  about  lantern  projection,  and  a  little  knowledge  is 
sometimes  a  dangerous  thing. 

The  most  of  those,  however,  who  at  the  present  time  profess  to  know 
all  about  limelight  projection  may  be  safely  said  to  have  never  erected  a 
twenty-feet  screen  in  their  lives,  and,  were'  they  aBked  to  provide  for  a 
lecture  in  one  of  our  large  halls,  where  the  lamp  had  to  be  manipulated 
from  the  back  of  the  audience,  or  at  a  considerable  distance  fro 
screen,  would  be  powerless  to  accomplish  such  with  the  modern 
and  lenses  they  possess  or  which  they  have  the  control  over.  A  n 
limelight  outfit,  such  an  we  gee  advertised  in  nearly  every  photon 
journal  or  almanac  at  the  moderate  cost  of  a  few  pounds,  inc 
lamp,  jets,  condenser,  and  objectives,  is,  no  doubt,  in  many  in- 
marveliously  good  value  for  the  money,  and  the  wonder  is  how  su( 
be  sold  at  the  price.  Such  outfits,  however,  are  more  particular! 
vided  for  what  may  be  termed  short-distance  working.  i.e.,  such 
ratus  is  not  specially  designed  for  long-distance  projection. 

To  yield  a  twenty-feet  disc  at,  say,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  to  eighty 
feet  from  the  screen,  an  objective  of  twelve-inch  focus  is  required,  and  as 
a  rule  such  long-focus  lenses  are  not  supplied  with — nor,  in  fact,  are 
they  ever  intended  to  form  part  of  3uch  an  outfit  as  we  are  referring  to. 
One  of  the  chief  essentials  to  the  employment  of  long-ftw*na 
lies  in  the  class  of  condenser  that  is  required,  and  it  is  ji 
most  of  these  modern  outfits  fail.  With  most  lanterns 
what  has  been  termed  short- distance  working,  only  one  < 
supplied,  and  such  will  generally  be  found  to  be  composed 
plano-convex  form  four  or  four  and  a  half  inches  ‘ 
focus  of  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  when 
centre  of  the  combination.  Such  a  condenser  is  capable  of  doing  much 
useful  work  when  used  in  conjunction  with  objectives  the  focal  lengths 
of  which  do  not  exceed  eight  inches,  for,  with  the  radiant  situated  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  inches  from  the  back  of  the  oondenslng  lens 
all  the  light  from  a  point,  say,  equal  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
at  the  lime  cylinder,  is  easily  converged  within  the  limits  of  such  ob¬ 
jectives  up  to  eight  or  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  advance  of  the  front  lens 
of  the  condenser.  Beyond  this,  however,  such  a  combination  of  lensas, 
i.e.,  condenser  and  objectives,  will  begin  to  lose  their  light,  and  such  a 
condenser  will  not  work  to  the  best  advantage  at  a  distance  of  twelve  to 
thirteen  inohes  in  advance,  or  at  such  a  point  as  it  is  neoes-ary  for  a 
long-focus  objective  to  be  situated  in  long-distance  working.  Hence,  for 
really  pretentious  work  long-focus  condensers  and  objectivea  are  required, 
and  it  is  just  here  where  these  cheap  modern  outfits  fall  Tiort.  A  lo-s 
of  light  in  long-distance  working  is  a  serious  matter,  and  Bach  is  best 
prevented  by  what  is  termed  an  exact  balance  of  the  optioal  system  of 
the  lantern,  i.e.,  the  condenser  employed  must  be  capable  of  feeling  the 
objective  to  its  best  capacity  ;  so  that,  in  long-distance  working,  a 
variety  of  condensers  and  objectives  is  desirable,  for  it  nearly  always 
happens  that  some  arbitrary  or  fixed  standpoint  for  the  lamp  has  to  be 
utilised,  and  when  such  provision  is  made,  and  a  powerful  rad. ant  placed 
in  the  lamp,  i.e.,  one  capable  of  yielding  not  less  than  a  fair  and  hone-t 
750  oandle-power  intensity,  a  twenty-feet  disc  will  be  most  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  a  large  audience  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  ‘*^**"1*111 
from  the  display.  Another  very  important  point  in  c-mne xion  with  the 
projection  of  large  pictures  on  a  screen  is  that  a  suitable  space  be  pro¬ 
vided  between  the  screen  and  the  audience,  for  very  often  the  front  benches 
comprise  the  reserved  or  high  price  seats  in  a  lecture  or  entertainment, 
and  an  invariable  rale  should  be  made  that  under  no  circnm«tanoe« 
should  the  distance  of  the  front  seats  be  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
disc.  A  twenty-feet  picture  is  comfortably  viewed  at  twenty  feet  d;«tancv  . 
but  not  at  closer  quarters,  and  this  rule  will  be  found  to  bold  goo; 
all  sizes  of  discs,  the  smaller  the  picture  the  nearer  they  may  be  ap¬ 
proached,  and  vice  rrr.-.i.  This  is  just  where  long-distance  working 
shines  over  shorter-distance  projection.  The  oommon  practiC'  of  yielding 
large  discs  with  short  focus  objectives  used  at  distances  often  clo^  np  to 
the  screen  is  not  to  be  recommended,  especially  in  large  halls.  Circum¬ 
stances  may  arise,  such  as  in  private  dwelling-houses  containing  »ome 
fairly  large  apartment,  where  som 
but,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  whe 
provide  large  discs  by  means  o 
distances  from  the  screen,  and,  w 
the  spaoe  an  operator  has  to  work 
disc,  which  never  should  be  grea 
the  apartment.  Some  imagine  t! 
of  light,  and  hence  less  brilliant  p 
necessarily  follow,  for,  with  longe 
radiants  can  be  utilised  than  is  p< 
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where  the  heat  is  often  so  destructive  on  the  back  lenses  when  working 
so  close  up  as,  say,  at  about  three  inches  from  the  back  lens.  True,  in 
damp,  foggy  weather,  some  absorption  of  light  from  the  atmosphere  will 
occur  when  projecting  from  a  long  distance,  but  this  is  compensated  for 
in  the  use  of  a  more  powerful  radiant. 

It  has  been  previously  remarked  that,  in  cases  where  large-sized  discs 
are  being  projected,  it  is  safer  to  discard  the  use  of  frames  or  squares 
composed  of  wooden  poles  for  the  erection  of  the  screen.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  will  be  found  that  with  large-sized  screens,  unless  they  are 
very  carefully  stretched,  the  tilting  forward  at  the  top,  so  necessary  to 
cause  the  sheet  to  lie  at  the  same  plane  as  the  elevation  of  the  lamp,  will 
cause  a  serious  risk  for  the  poles  to  snap  under  the  strain  necessary  to 
prevent  the  bellying  forward  of  the  centre  of  the  sheet ;  hence  the  use  of 
wire  or  strong  ropes  as  a  runner  along  the  top  of  the  screen  where  large 
sizes  are  being  employed ;  when  such  is  provided  and  tightened  up  with 
the  aid  of  pulleys,  all  the  belly  in  a  large  sheet  is  easilv  stretched  out 
and  the  sheet  made  drum-tight. 

For  sheets  up  to  twelve  feet  these  poles  are  most  useful  and  convenient, 
and  offer  no  serious  cause  for  alarm  in  regard  to  collapsing,  but  for  all 
larger  sizes  a  stretoh  of  tested  wire  is  the  best  to  employ,  and  a  large 
sheet  is  easily  run  into  position  on  the  same  when  such  is  supplied  with 
rings.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- - — — - 

THE  SPECTROSCOPE  IN  ECLIPSE  WORK. 

[From  the  Observatory.] 

There  is  often  a  fashion  in  astronomical  instruments  as  well  as  in 
things  more  mundane.  Some  able  observer  will  work  out  a  form  to  suit 
his  own  purposes,  and  accomplish  much  by  its  use  ;  but  no  one  else  at 
once  follows  in  his  steps.  His  instrument  falls  then  into  disuse,  but  ere 
long  some  other  astronomer  arises  who  finds  the  now  discredited  weapon 
just  what  he  needs,  and  it  comes  into  vogue  a  second  time.  Of  such 
vicissitudes  the  “  object-glass  prism,”  or  as,  when  employed  for  photo¬ 
graphic  registration,  it  is  now  commonly  called,  the  “  prismatic  camera,” 
offers  a  good  example.  Used  by  Fraunhofer  in  the  earliest  days  of 
“  celestial  chemistry,”  for  his  grand  pioneer  work,  temporarily  revived 
by  Secchi  and  Respighi,  it  met  with  almost  total  neglect  until  Pickering 
applied  it  to  stellar  spectrography.  Here  its  magnificent  success  in¬ 
augurated  quite  a  new  era  in  our  study  of  stellar  physics.  And  now, 
most  recently  of  all,  Lockyer  has  applied  it  again  to  solar  eclipse  work, 
and  it  has  proved  itself  in  that  connexion  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  all 
our  weapons  of  research. 

Its  simplicity  of  structure  gives  it  the  initial  advantage  of  great 
eoonomy  of  light.  It  has  a  further  enormous  advantage  over  the  slit 
spectroscope  in  grasping  the  phenomenon  of  an  eclipse  in  its  entirety  ; 
it  is  not  restricted  to  the  exiguous  slice  included  between  the  jaws  of  a 
slit.  It  escapes  the  confusion  caused  in  the  slit  spectrum  by  diffused  and 
scattered  light.  It  chronicles  in  minutest  detail  the  distribution  over 
ohromosphere,  prominences,  and  corona  of  the  gases  represented  by  the 
bright  lines  of  the  Bpectrum.  It  is,  indeed,  not  theoretically  suitable  for 
the  determination  of  wave-lengths,  but,  practically,  little  uncertainty 
attaches  to  its  use  for  this  purpose.  It  is  possible,  by  giving  a  suitable 
inclination  to  the  plate,  to  obtain  a  practically  perfect  focus  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  the  spectrum — an  impossibility  in  the  slit  spectro¬ 
scope,  unless  used  with  an  absolutely  achromatic  light-gatherer,  as,  e.g ., 
a  reflector.  It  has  but  one  important  drawback,  it  does  not  differentiate 
between  a  real  irregularity  of  shape  in  a  prominence  and  an  apparent 
deformation  due  to  motion  in  the  line  of  sight. 

Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  a  question  of  which  form  of  spectroscope 
is  to  be  used  in  an  eclipse,  and  circumstances  forbid  more  than  one  being 
employed,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  prismatic  camera  has  the 
first  claim.  The  slit  spectroscope  may  well  be  brought  forward  as  a 
subsidiary  weapon  of  attaok.  Displacement  work  is  its  specialty ;  its 
use  in  wave-length  determination  is  more  direct  than  the  prismatic 
camera,  and  in  the  clearing  up  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delioate 
of  eclipse  inquiries — whether  a  particular  gas  exists  only  at  a  given  height 
above  the  sun,  or  extends  from  that  height  right  down  to  its  surface — it 
Is  of  service  for  presenting  the  evidence  in  a  somewhat  different  form. 
Employed  without  a  primary  telescope  or  condensing  lens  to  form  an 
image  on  the  slit  (as  an  integrating  spectroscope,  that  is  to  say),  it  is 
useful  as  registering  not  the  relative  intensity  of  particular  rays,  but 
their  relative  total  light,  a  most  important  additional  information. 

Besides  these  three  forms  (the  prismatic  camera,  the  slit  spectrosoope 
used  with  a  telescope  as  an  analyser,  the  slit  spectroscope  used  without 
a  telescope  as  an  integrator),  there  is  a  fourth  form,  an  analysing  spectro¬ 
scope  used  without  a  slit,  the  image  of  the  eclipse  being  formed  in  the 
common  focus  of  the  condensing  telescope  and  collimator.  This  gives  a 
spectrum  like  that  of  the  prismatic  camera  in  form,  and  though  not  so 
economical  of  light,  and  only  giving  a  true  focus  for  a  limited  time  range 
of  rays,  has  an  occasional  field  of  usefulness. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  spectroscopic  results  from  the  recent  and 
preceding  eclipses  attaches  to  the  spectrum  of  the  “  flash,”  the  beautiful 
phenomenon  shown  just  at  the  beginning  of  totality,  when  the  rapidly 
narrowing  strip  of  continuous  spectrum  is  invaded  by  a  constellation  of 
bright  points,  which  shine  for  a  moment  as  a  crowded  series  of  bright 
little  coloured  arcs  after  the  continuous  spectrum  has  gone,  and  disappear 


in  their  turn  a  second  and  a  half  or  so  later.  The  same  phenomem  u, 
but  in  the  opposite  order,  is  seen,  of  course,  at  the  end  of  totality. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  short-lived  but  m  j 
beautiful  spectacle.  It  represents  a  region  of  glowing  gases  extendin' I 
to  a  height  of  about  700  miles  above  the  solar  surfaoe.  That  much  is  I 
clear  ;  the  debatable  point  is  the  relation  of  these  gases  to  the  dark  lints  ! 
which  we  find  in  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  disc. 

Until  recently  most  astronomers  have  been  content  to  follow  the 
opinion  of  the  first  observer  of  the  “  flash,”  Professor  Young,  who  con  i 
sidered  that  these  innumerable  bright  lines  corresponded  substantially  to 
the  Fraunhofer  lines,  and  were  in  effect  there  reversible,  and  the  “  flash”  j 
has  often  been  spoken  of  in  consequence  as  the  spectrum  of  “the 
reversing  layer.” 

Lockyer,  however,  has  called  this  conclusion  in  question,  and  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  there  is  no  “  reversing  layer  ”  at  all  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  but  that  the  absorption  of  which  the  Fraunhofer  lines  are 
the  evidence  takes  place  at  a  variety  of  levels  above  the  solar  surface,  and 
that  the  Fraunhofer  spectrum  is  the  integration  of  the  absorption  exer¬ 
cised  by  a  great  number  of  distinct  strata. 

This  opinion  is  intimately  connected  with  his  theory  that  the  majority 
of  the  terrestrial  elements  which  we  recognise  in  the  sun  are  dissociated 
at  the  temperature  of  the  photosphere.  Tbe  two  rival  theories  are 
indicated  by  him  in  his  Chemistry  of  the  Heavens,  chapter  xxii.,  with 
admirable  clearness.  The  old  view  affirms  the  existence  of  terrestrial 
elements  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  and  their  thinning  out  in  the  order  of 
vapour  density  as  we  rise  above  the  surface,  all  being  represented  in  the 
lowest  strata,  which,  as  the  regions  where  the  absorption  giving  rise  to 
the  Fraunhofer  lines  chiefly  takes  place,  may  aptly  be  called  “  the 
reversing  layer.”  Lockyer’s  hypothesis  assumes  the  terrestrial  elements, 
in  the  main,  to  exist  only  in  the  higher,  cooler  regions  of  the  sun’s 
atmosphere  ;  which  atmosphere  is  not  composed  of  substances  which  thin 
out  as  we  recede  from  the  sun,  but  “  of  true  strata,  like  the  skin  of  an 
onion,  eaoh  different  in  composition  from  the  one  either  above  or  below,  ’ 
and  in  the  lower  strata  “  we  have  not  elementary  substances  of  hi^h 
atomic  weight,  but  those  constituents  of  the  elementary  bodies  which  cm 
resist  the  greater  heat  of  these  regions.” 

It  is  clear  that  the  two  views  allow  of  some  latitude  of  definition. 
No  one  ever  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  Fraunhofer  absorption  to  >k 
place  within  the  700  miles’  depth  of  the  “  flash  ”  to  the  absolute  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  other  strata.  Under  both  hypotheses,  under  any  hypothesis, 
the  Fraunhofer  lines  are  the  integration  of  the  effects  of  all  the  strati 
through  which  we  look  at  the  sun.  But  the  composition  of  the  strata  is 
a  different  matter,  and  the  old  and  Lockyerian  theories  turn  on  the 
question  whether  the  successive  strata  are  simply  functions  of  the 
“  thinning-out  ”  process,  or  are  of  actually  different  composition. 

Here  comes  in  the  immense  value  of  the  negatives  of  the  Bpeotrum  of 
the  “flash.”  They  give  us  clearly  and  distinctly  the  spectra  of  the 
various  regions  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  the  height  attained  by  any 
bright  line  being  clearly  indicated  in  three  distinct  ways,  by  the  angular 
extension  of  the  arc  over  which  it  is  traced,  by  the  height  required  in  a 
lunar  mountain  to  cover  it,  and  by  the  time  the  moon’s  limb  takes  to  blot 
it  out.  But  the  answer  to  the  question,  “  Does  this  particular  line  repie 
sent  a  gas  existing  at  this  height  alone,  or  one  extending  from  this  height  : 
right  down  to  the  photosphere  ?  ”  is  one  which  only  the  most  minuti 
and  detailed  examination  of  each  line  will  answer,  and  not  by  any  meam 
always  clearly  then. 

But  there  is  one  way  in  which  we  oan  easily  distinguish  between  tb 
two  theories.  In  both  the  Fraunhofer  spectrum  is  the  integration  of  tb 
absorption  of  all  the  strata  through  which  we  look  at  the  photospher 
But  on  the  old  view  the  main  absorption  takes  place  in  the  lowest  strata 
they  most  nearly  correspond  to  the  total  effect ;  they  form  what  may  1 
fairly,  if  a  little  inexactly,  called  the  “  reversing  layer.”  In  Lockyer 
view  the  exactly  opposite  condition  prevails.  In  the  lowest  strata  w 
have  a  few  intensely  heated  primary  gases,  by  analogy  giving,  in  al 
probability,  spectra  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  hardly  entering  into  th< 
composition  of  the  Fraunhofer  spectrum  at  all,  gases,  like  helium  to. 
which  the  emission  balances  the  absorption.  But  in  the  highest  strab 
we  find  these  primary  gases  entering  into  combination  with  each  other  t< 
form  numerous  secondary  substances  of  more  complicated  spectra,  low' 
temperature,  and  greater  absorption.  Just  as,  on  the  other  hypothesis 
the  lower  we  go  the  nearer  we  get  to  a  complete  representation  of  tin 
Fraunhofer  spectrum,  and  we  find  the  closest  approximation  to  > 

“  reversing  layer  ”  at  the  base  of  the  solar  atmosphere ;  so,  in  Lockyei 
view,  the  higher  we  go  the  nearer  we  get  to  that  complete  representation 
and  we  find  our  “reversing  layer”  at  the  summit  of  the  solar  atnn 
sphere.  In  Lockyer’s  own  words  on  the  old  hypothesis,  “  the  spectrum  r; 
the  base  of  the  solar  atmosphere  should  most  resemble  the  ordinav 
Fraunhofer  spectrum  ;  ”  on  the  new  hypothesis,  “  the  spectrum  of  tb 
base  should  least  resemble  the  Fraunhofer  spectrum.” 

Of  course,  though  our  instrumental  limitations  oblige  us  to  treat  tb 
whole  of  the  700  miles’  depth  of  the  “  flash  ”  as  a  unity,  it  is  clear  that  ) 
must  cover  a  most  enormous  range  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  const! 
tution.  We  cannot,  on  either  hypothesis,  push  our  way  right  down  t 
the  true  basal  stratum  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere.  All  we  can  do,  ther 
with  our  spectrographs  of  the  “  flash,”  is  to  ask  “Which  way  does  t 
tendency  run  ?  ”  “  Are  the  lowest  strata,  so  far  as  we  can  observe  thenj 
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most  like  or  least  like  the  Fraunhofer  speotrum  ?  ”  If  the  first,  then  the 
dissociation  theory  is  wrong  ;  if  the  second,  it  has  established  its  claim. 

There  is  no  question,  there  can  be  no  question,  of  obtaining  a  bright- 
line  spectrum  which  should  correspond  to  the  Fraunhofer  speotrum  like  a 
positive  to  a  negative.  The  suggestion  that  this  is  the  point  at  issue 
shows  a  very  crude  idea  of  the  conditions  of  the  case.  We  are  obliged, 
observationally,  to  treat  700  miles’  depth  of  atmosphere  at  the  sun  as  an 
homogeneous  integer;  but  we  know  it  cannot  be  so  in  reality.  Its 
lowest  seven  miles  would  certainly  show  much  individuality  if  we  could 
observe  their  spectrum.  And,  again,  we  have  much  to  learn  about  the 
exact  nature  of  the  correspondence  between  the  bright-line  spectrum  of  a 
gas  and  of  the  dark  lines  which  it  would  show  as  an  absorbing  agent. 
The  relative  intensities  of  the  dark  lines  of  a  given  element  as  seen  in  the 
Fraunhofer  spectrum  show  many  differences  from  the  relative  intensities 
of  the  bright  lines  obtained  in  our  laboratories.  This  fact  has  been  used 
as  a  very  sheet-anchor  of  the  dissociation  theory,  but  to  resort  offhand 
to  such  an  explanation  is  to  evade  inquiry  rather  than  to  pursue  it.  One 
thing,  however,  clearly  results  from  the  number  and  character  of  the 
splendid  spectrographs  of  the  “  flash”  obtained  in  the  recent  eclipse;  we 
are  now  in  a  far  better  position  for  comparing  the  spectra  of  solar  and 
terrestrial  substances  than  we  could  have  been  by  the  study  of  the 
Fraunhofer  speotrum  of  the  dis«  itself  for  years,  for  we  can  now  bring 
into  comparison  the  bright  line  emission  spectra  of  the  one  with  those  of 
the  other,  uncomplicated  by  any  questions  of  reversal  and  absorption. 

E.  W.  Maunder. 

♦ 

LANTERN  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Even  In  remote  Australia  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  lantern 
entertainments  are  managed,  especially  among  photographic  societies,  is 
acknowledged,  for  our  contemporary,  the  Australian  Photographic  Journal, 
remarks  in  its  last  number : — 

“  It  seems  to  us  that  in  many  instances  lantern  evenings  are  not  what 
they  might  be.  If  we  read  or  hear  that  in  one  lantern  evening  upwards 
of  200  slides  were  displayed,  and  if  we  take  two  hours  as  the  limit  of 
time  during  which  an  audience  can  follow  and  appreciate  a  lecture  or  a 
display  of  lantern  slides,  we  find  that  five  projections  must  take  place  in 
three  minutes.  In  the  case  of  a  lantern  entertainment  pure  and  simple 
this  has  often  been  done.  The  pictures  were  thrown  on  the  screen 
hurriedly,  without  the  slightest  explanation  accompanying  them.  In 
many  instances  matters  are  hurried  ‘  to  get  them  through,’  and  the 
audience  does  not  even  get  so  much  as  the  title  of  the  views.  One 
picture  follows  the  other  in  rapid  and  dazzling  succession,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  time  left  for  the  public  to  study  the  subject  on  the  screen. 

“  We  suppose  that  lantern  evenings  are  arranged  with  a  view  either 
to  entertain  or  to  display  slides  with  regard  to  their  photographio 
qualities.  In  both  cases  instruction  is  also  meant  to  be  imparted  to  the 
audience.  We  fail  to  see  how  that  can  be  achieved  by  the  system  in 
vogue  now.  We  understand  why,  in  many  cases,  the  lantern  evenings 
are  not  so  well  patronised  as  they  might  be;  the  average  man,  who  has 
once  seen  such  displays  and  who  has  profited  very  little  by  them  by  the 
way  of  pleasure  or  instruction,  finds  he  can  spend  his  time  more  usefully 
and  agreeably  elsewhere. 

“  How  different  would  it  be  if  each  projection  were  accompanied  by 
sufficient  explanatory  remarks,  starting  either  from  the  entertaining  or 
instructive  point  of  view  1  The  monotony  of  the  evening  would  at  once 
be  broken,  and  the  interest  of  the  audience  would  be  incited  to  a  greater 
degree.  The  projecting  of  slides  on  the  screen  in  many  instances  now 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  the  final  aim,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  hastened 
course  followed  fiom  beginning  to  end  of  the  display. 

“  Can  that  not  be  altered  to  a  more  suitable  proceeding  ?  We  hold  that 
lantern  evenings  ought  to  be  carefully  prepared  beforehand ;  that  the 
descriptive  material  ought  to  accompany  every  slide  which  is  intended  to 
be  displayed  during  the  evening.  Certainly  it  will  be  a  new  burden  from 
which  the  great  majority  of  members  of  a  club  will  shrink,  but  the 
proverb  justly  says,  ‘  What’s  worth  doing  is  worth  well  doing;’  and  from 
this  point  of  view  lantern  demonstrations  ought  to  be  organized,  and  we 
believe  the  council  of  a  society  will  always  find  itself  backed  up  in  that 
direction  by  the  more  ambitious  members.  The  final  aim  of  the  lantern 
demonstration  is  to  entertain,  to  instruct,  and  to  please,  and,  if  this  scope 
is  kept  in  view,  the  lantern  evenings,  once  for  all,  will  be  of  far  greater 
attraction  and  utility  than  they  generally  now  are.  Views  of  general 
interest,  such  as  those  of  the  buried  city  of  Pompeii,  of  Athens,  of  our 
great  cities  and  sights,  of  nature’s  wonders,  &c.,  merit  more  explanation 
than  only  to  read  a  title,  and  a  short  ohat  on  the  subject  on  the  screen 
will  co  mnand  the  full  attention  of  the  audience.  But  this  also  alludes 
to  the  many  slides  of  local  interest,  and  the  maker  of  a  slide  cert  only 
aught  to  be  able  to  give  some  information  on  his  work  and  matters 

aonnected  therewith.  .  , 

“  For  Australasia,  which,  comparatively,  is  still  so  little  known,  another 
point  might  still  obtain  more  consideration  than  what  it  has.  Oar 
societies  and  amateurs  might  contribute  very  much  to  a  better  knowledge 
af  the  various  parts  of  the  country  if  they  would  organize  a  proper 
dystem  of  lantern  evenings  for  that  purpose.  Soma  of  the  more 
anthusiastic  workers  have  already  made  praiseworthy  efforts  ,  but  there 


is  no  system  in  it  yet.  The  material  ought  to  be  collected  and  well  made 
up.  This  would  be  a  meritorious  taak  for  each  individual  photographic 
society,  and  we  expect  they  would  have  the  full  support  of  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  traffio  companies  and  of  the  public  of  the  oountry.  Such 
well-directed  efforts,  if  persistently  kept  in  view,  would  benefit  the  public, 
photographio  societies,  and  individual  members,  and,  If  judiciously  carried 
out,  would  not  fail  to  give  to  the  advancement  of  photography  another 
popular  impulse. 

“Collections  of  slides  got  up  with  that  aim  would  again  be  of  the  greatest 
value  for  imparting  a  good  amount  of  knowledge  of  our  oountry  in  the 
public  schools,  by  intuition,  for  which  purpose  evenings  might  be  arranged 
by  the  teachers,  and  certainly  such  a  course,  if  adopted  and  followed  by 
our  societies,  would  give  them  an  Increased  importance,  and  their  activity 
would,  doubtless,  have,  as  a  well-merited  reward,  the  popular  sympathies 
of  all  classes  of  the  community.” 


WELSBACH’S  NEW  ELECTRIC  INCANDESCENT  LAMPS. 

[Journal  of  the  Franklin  ImtituU.J 

There  have  been  many  rumours  afloat  of  late  respecting  the  latest 
inventions  of  Dr.  Auer  von  Welsbach,  which  are  directed  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  electrio  glow  lamp  in  respect  both  of  duration  of 
service  and  light  efficiency.  In  both  these  directions  it  must  be  admitte  1 
there  is  room  for  substantial  betterment,  and  Dr.  Welsbach  will  deserve 
well  of  the  publio  and  will  reap  a  substantial  reward  should  he  succeed  in 
realising  the  expectations  he  has  raised. 

The  publication  of  certain  patents  recently  granted  to  Dr.  Welsbach 
suffices  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  direction  in  which  he  is  working. 

The  patents  here  alluded  to  describe  two  kinds  of  glow  bodies  for  use 
in  incandescent  eleotrio  lamps.  The  first  is  a  fine  filament  of  osmium  of 
a  peculiar  form.  Osmium  is  one  of  the  metals  of  the  platinum  group, 
generally  found  in  nature  in  the  form  of  flat  irregular  grains,  associated 
with  iridium  in  the  mineral  called  osmiridium.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
the  pure  state  by  a  chemioal  method  of  separation,  in  which  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  tetroxide,  which  Is  readily  formed  by  heatinq 
the  metal  in  the  air,  is  a  volatile  compound.  It  must  be  prepared,  bow- 
ever,  with  great  oare,  beoause  of  the  extremely  poisonous  character  of  Its 
fumes. 

The  second  glow  body  described  is  one  formed  of  thoria  and  earth - 
metal  oxide,  which  is  already  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
well-known  Welsbaoh  incandescent  gas  mantles. 

Referring  to  the  osmium  filament,  the  basie  of  its  selection  as  the 
substitute  for  the  carbon  filament  is  the  claim  made  by  the  inventor  that 
it  does  not  volatilise  at  the  highest  attainable  temperature  when  oonfined 
in  a  vacuum  or  surrounded  by  a  reducing  atmosphere. 

A  serious  difficulty  with  the  carbon  filament  in  the  ordinary  electric 
glow  lamp  is  the  rapid  darkening  of  the  glass  by  the  deposit  on  the  inner 
surfaoe  of  the  glass  bulb  of  carbon  volatilised  by  the  heat  of  the  current, 
or  mechanioally  worn  off  by  its  passage.  From  this  cause  the  light 
emission  of  the  common  electric  glow  lamps  is  rapidly  reduced,  and  it 
occasionally  happens  that  they  must  be  discarded  long  before  the  filament 
itself  is  broken.  It  is  principally  to  avoid  this  defect  of  the  carbon  fila¬ 
ment  that  Welsbach  has  had  recourse  to  osmium.  The  present  difficulties 
attending  the  production  of  his  osmium  filaments,  however,  are  so  great 
that  it  appears  gravely  doubtful  if  the  method  can  be  made  commercially 

valuable.  .  .... 

The  fact  that  it  is  impracticable  to  fuse  osmium  (and  on  this  great 
infusibility  its  value  for  Welsbach's  purpose  dependsl  makes  it  impoanble 
to  obtain  it  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  a  powder  which  oannot  be 
united  into  a  solid  mass  by  pressure  and  then  drawn  into  wire.  It  be¬ 
comes  necessary,  then,  to  obtain  the  osmium  filament  by  indirect  means, 
and  for  this  purpose  Welsbach  deposits  it  on  a  fine  pl.vtinum  wire  main¬ 
tained  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydro  carbon  vapour  mingled  with  water 
vapour  (sic) ;  and,  the  platinum  wire  being  heated  to  incandeeoenee  in 
this  atmosphere  by  the  electric  current,  small  quantities  of  the  vapours  of 
osmium  tetroxide  are  blown  in  from  time  to  time.  The  result  is  that  a 
thin  layer  of  metallic  osmium  is  deposited  on  the  platinum  wire.  This 
operation,  it  would  seem  from  the  published  account,  is  a  slow  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  delicate  one,  for  the  deposied  film  must  be  quite  uniform  to 
answer  the  purpose,  since  any  irregularity  in  the  deposit  would  affect  the 
uniformity  of  its  resistanoe  and  yield  a  light  more  brilliant  in  spots. 
Another  method  of  obtaining  the  deposit  is  described,  which  consists  in 
drawing  the  fine  platinum  wire  through  the  solution  of  an  osmium  salt, 
and  then  glowing  it  in  a  vacuum.  To  obtain  the  film  in  the  required 
condition  by  this  method,  only  an  infinitely  thick  layer  must  be  formed 
at  a  single  operation,  so  that  it  must  be  repeated  many  times  (100  t.mes 
at  least)  to  obtain  the  needful  uniformity  in  the  superposed  layers 
'  -  *’  1  -  - ‘ —  *-  h  promise  of 


□a]  fibre* 


Neither  of  these  methods,  therefore,  seems  to  present  muc 
success  on  the  commercial  scale. 

A  more  practical  method  suggested  is  to  use  vegetable  or  anum 
as  the  foundation  for  the  osmium  coating.  A  liquid  pulp  is  made  by 
mixing  the  finely  comminuted  osmium  oxide  and  the  fibre*  with  sugar 
solution  or  other  organic  cementing  material,  and,  after  drying  >  . 
cutting  into  the  required  shape  for  the  lamp.  U  is  glowed  slightly  in  an 
atmosphere  of  reducing  gas.  By  this  an.i 


slightly  modified 
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carbon  skeleton  is  formed,  carrying  a  certain  quantity  of  unconsolidated 
osmium.  These  methods  appear  practical ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  resulting  filament  is  not  a  pure  osmium  filament,  but  one  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  carbon,  and  hence  open  to  the  same  objections  as 
the  common  carbon  incandescent  lamps,  besides  being  vastly  more  costly. 

The  second  proposal  of  Welsbach  is  the  thoria  filament. 

This  substance,  as  above  remarked,  is  one  of  the  rare  earths  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Welsbach  gas  mantles,  and  is  known  to 
possess  light-emitting  qualities  of  a  high  order. 

To  obtain  this  filament  the  inventor  employs  an  extremely  thin  plati¬ 
num  wire  (0'02  millimetres  in  diameter)  approximately  as  thin  as  a  single 
fibre  of  the  silk  cocoon,  and  draws  this  successively  through  elastic  cheeks 
which  are  kept  moistened  with  a  solution  of  salt  of  thorium.  After  each 
drawing  the  wire  is  glowed,  and  the  operation  must  be  repeated,  as  in  the 
one  above  described,  many  times,  in  order  that  the  resulting  coating 
shall  have  the  necessary  permanency. 

The  resulting  thread,  then,  is  a  platinum  core,  surrounded  by  a  dense 
incrustation  of  thoria.  The  heat-resisting  qualities  of  the  incrusting 
oxide  are  said  to  be  so  great  that  the  platinum  wire  within  may  be 
melted  without  affecting  it,  while  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  the 
brilliantly  luminous  thoria  is  comparatively  small.  With  the  current 
intensity  employed  for  ordinary  illumination,  however,  the  platinum  core 
is  not  melted,  the  explanation  being  that  the  greater  part  of  the  heat 
energy  imparted  to  the  platinum  is  transformed  by  the  fire-proof  in- 
crusting  material  into  light ;  the  intense  power  of  the  coating  to  emit 
light  withdraws  and  transforms  much  of  the  heat  of  the  metallic  con¬ 
ductor  into  light. 

The  above  description  gives  merely  an  outline  of  the  several  methods 
set  forth  in  Welsbach’s  recent  patents.  In  view  of  the  great  expectations 
raised  by  the  reports  of  his  remarkable  laboratory  work,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  outcome  is  a  disappointment.  While  the  methods  pro¬ 
posed  are  ingenious,  they  seem  to  be  altogether  too  delicate  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  commercially  applied,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  so  costly  as 
to  place  serious  competition  with  the  cheap  electric  glow  lamp,  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  out  of  the  question.  W. 

- ♦ - 

LANTERN  NIGHTS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

During  the  course  of  the  Exhibition  there  will  be  displays  by  means  of 
the  optical  lantern,  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  evening, 
as  below : — 

Saturday,  October  8,  to  be  subsequently  announced. 

Monday,  October  10,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  H.  Sandland,  Zoological  and 
Domestic  Animals,  and  Miscellaneous. 

Wednesday,  October  12,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  H.  Nelson  King,  The 

Royal  Palaces  of  England. 

Saturday,  October  15,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welford,  The 

Cumberland  Fells. 

Monday,  October  17,  to  be  subsequently  announced. 

Wednesday,  October  19,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg. 

Saturday,  October  22,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Oakden,  Architectural 
Views. 

Monday,  October  24,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  Henry  Little,  Algiers,  Con¬ 
stantine,  Biskra,  Tunis,  and  Carthage. 

Wednesday,  October  26,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Beckett,  Norway. 

Saturday,  October  29,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  E.  Dockree,  Here  and  There; 
and  Mr.  J.  Cooper,  Ashton,  A  Glimpse  of  Northern  Italy. 

Monday,  October  81,  to  be  subsequently  announced. 

Wednesday,  November  2,  slides  sent  in  by  Mrs.  Main. 

Saturday,  November  5,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Lee,  Studies  of 
North  Country  Life  and  Scenery. 

Monday,  November  7,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  Chas.  Reid,  Animal  Subjects. 

Wednesday,  November  9,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  I.  Abrahams,  Views  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

Saturday,  November  12,  to  be  subsequently  announced. 

- + - 

NOVELTIES  IN  LANTERN  APPARATUS. 

Ross,  Limited,  111,  New  Bond-street,  W. 

At  tropriately  at  the  commencement  of  that  season  of  the  year  when 
apparatus  for  projection  work  of  various  kinds  is  in  the  greatest  demand, 
Messrs.  Ross,  Limited,  are  introducing  some  decidedly  novel  adjuncts  to 
the  optical  lantern,  and  last  week  at  the  Company’s  premises  in  New 
Bond-street,  where  a  room  with  current  laid  on  has  been  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  demonstrations  with  apparatus  of  this  character, 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  jet,  lamps,  and  lanterns  be¬ 
haved  when  subjected  to  actual  use.  To  this  branch  of  photographic- 
apparatus  manufacture  Messrs.  Ross  have  for  some  time  past  given  close 
attention,  and  we  are  sure,  from  an  inspection  of  the  productions  that 
are  tho  latest  outoome  of  this  comparatively  new  departure  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  that  Ross  projection  apparatus  will  secure  very  high  recognition 
for  a  degree  of  refinement  of  construction  and  sweetness  of  movement 
such  as  we  have  not  hitherto  seen  excelled  in  scientific  instruments  of 
this  kind. 


The  “Radiant”  Jet. — This  jet  gives  a  very  powerful  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  struck  us  as  being  one  of  the  most  “  silent  ”  jets  we  have 
listened  to.  The  steadiness  of  the  illuminant  was  also  to  be  remarked. 
These  results  in  large  measure  depend  upon  the  principle  adopted  in 


mixing  the  gases,  a  series  of  irregularly  apertured  plates  placed  at 
regular  distances  occupying  the  chamber,  whence  the  gases  pass  into  a 
reservoir  and  a  small  narrow  passage.  The  latter  plan,  it  is  claimed, 
regulates  any  inequality  of  pressure  due  to  the  regulators.  The  jet  is 
very  compact,  and  the  nipple  is  of  a  new  shape.  It  is  claimed  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  jet  is  that  the  luminous  area  or  “  spot  ”  is  smaller 
than  usual  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  jet,  but  that  the  intensity  is 
greater,  with  a  smaller  consumption  of  gas.  The  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments  include  screw-down  valves,  “cut-off,”  and  vertical  and  lateral 
motions.  Certainly  our  inspection  showed  us  that  the  jet  has  every 
movement  that  the  lanternist  is  likely  to  require,  and  that  these  move¬ 
ments  are  ideally  easy  and  simple.  Test  slides  cast  on  the  screen 
proved  at  once  that  the  light  given  by  the  jet  is  exceedingly  powerful, 
and  in  general  it  behaved  admirably,  even  when  pitted  against  an  electric 
lamp. 


The  “Eclipse”  Arc  Lamp. — The  penetrative  power  of  the  light  given  by 
this  lamp  was  practically  proved  to  be  very  great,  and  for  cinematograph 
and  other  projection  purposes  its  adaptability  was  made  perfectly 
obvious.  The  movements  for  centering  and  otherwise  controlling  the 
light  have  been  well  thought  out,  and  in  actual  use  nothing  could  be 
simpler  than  the  way  in  which  that  control  can  be  obtained  by  the 
operator.  The  leading  features  of  the  lamp’s  construction  may  be  thus 
summarised  :  The  body  or  frame  of  the  lamp  is  built  from  the  base  and 
set  at  that  angle  which  allows  of  the  greatest  amount  of  light  being  got 
through  the  condensers,  whether  it  be  used  with  direct  or  alternating 
current ;  this  frame  also  acts  both  as  a  screen  from  the  light,  and  a  shield 


from  the  heat  and  mess  of  the  carbons.  The  large  milled  head  seen 
projecting  from  the  base  controls  the  cross  motion  of  the  lamp,  and 
enables  the  light  to  be  brought  to  the  optical  centre  from  either  side. 
Turning  the  long  and  narrow  milled  head,  situated  towards  the  top  of  the 
lamp,  causes  the  light  to  be  brought  central  vertically.  The  small  milled 
head  at  the  extreme  top  enables  the  arms  to  be  rapidly  worked  to  and  fro, 
while  the  very  large  milled  head  about  the  oentre  of  the  lamp  is  the  slow 
motion  for  feeding  the  carbons  as  they  consume  away.  The  small  lever, 
seen  just  over  the  bottom  arm,  is  for  striking  the  arc  quickly  and  thus 
preventing  a  heavy  strain  being  put  on  the  fuses,  and  their  consequent 
destruction  and  loss  of  time  while  they  are  renewed.  The  lamp  can  be 
fitted  to  any  lantern  capable  of  standing  the  great  heat ;  metal  ones  are 
recommended  in  preference  to  wooden  ones  for  obvious  reasons.  For 
perfection,  precision  of  movement,  and  excellence,  the  “  Eclipse  ”  Arc 
Lamp  would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 


The  No.  1  Model  Limelight  Lantern. — Certainly  this  is  about  the 
most  compact  and  portable  lantern  that  we  remember  to  have  seen. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  diameter  of  the  condenser  is  about  the  maximum 
diameter  of  the  lantern  body,  in  the  construction  of  which  the  principle 
of  an  ordinary  table  lamp  is  followed.  Not  an  inch  of  space  appears  to 
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have  been  wasted.  Although  of  metal,  the  body  radiates  comparatively  little 
heat,  and,  as  the  adjustments  for  the  light  are  beneath  the  lamp,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  hand  to  come  into  contact  with  it.  The  chimney,  a 
small  one,  is  set  obliquely,  and  the  lantern  is  substantially  built  through¬ 
out.  Its  great  portability  at  once  attracts  the  eye,  and  in  actual  use  its 
convenience  and  efficiency  were  conclusively  shown.  We  shall  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  No.  1  Model  is  not  highly  popular. 


Messrs.  Ross  are  also  introducing  a  series  of  lanterns  for  enlarging 
purposes,  which  are  constructed  so  as  to  afford  a  very  wide  range  of 
adjustment.  The  sliding  tubes  are  of  quite  unusual  length,  and  are 
mounted  in  such  a  manner  that  no  variations  in  temperature  will  affect 
their  smooth  working.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  nothing 
can  be  more  tiresome  than  to  work  with  an  instrument  which  is  stiff  and 
jerky  in  its  movements,  and  the  construction  adopted  is  the  best  method 
at  present  devised  by  which  this  defect  can  be  avoided.  The  condensers 
are  of  the  highest  quality,  and  are  mounted  in  an  entirely  new  manner. 
The  body  will  allow  of  any  form  of  light  being  adapted,  and  it  is  fitted 
with  an  arrangement  by  which  it  can  be  lifted  and  fixed  so,  thus  giving 
a  light  in  the  room  when  required,  which  iB  often  a  convenience. 


Finally,  there  is  a  new  metal  body  lantern  for  higb-power  jets  or  arc 
lamps.  It  has  an  inner  body  of  stout  black  brass  plates,  and  an  outer 


body  of  aluminium,  with  large  air  space  intervening.  This  new  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  fitted  to  any  of  the  Company’s  projection,  science,  or 
enlarging  lanterns.  The  illustration  shows  the  system  arranged  for 
vertical  projection,  but  it  is  easily  adaptable  for  ordinary  projection  or 
rnlarging  work. 


TRANSPARENCIES  AND  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hales,  in  The  Professional  Photographer,  gives  the  following 
piece  of  advice  on  this  subject  to  professional  photographers  :  “  There  are 
few  more  pleasing  things  to  the  photographic  artist  than  a  really  fine 
transparency,  or  even  a  good  lantern  slide,  and  it  is  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  fraternity  to  this  apparently  neglected  branch  of  the  business  that 
these  few  lines  have  been  written.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  places 
where  quite  a  business  might  be  done  in  this  line  if  the  matter  was  gone 
about  in  the  right  way.  There  are  many  visitors  to  studios  and  galleries 
who  seldom  see  a  really  good  transparency,  and  a  portrait  or  landscape  of 
this  kind  that  is  really  fine  I  believe  would  frequently  result  in  an  order 
if  called  to  their  attention.  One  thing  that  has  probably  prevented  many 
photographers  from  making  more  transparencies  is  the  idea  that  special 
plates,  or  chemicals,  are  required  for  them.  This  is  the  case,  however, 
io  only  a  limited  extent,  and,  while  I  believe  the  best  possible  results  can 
only  be  had  by  the  use  of  a  slow  plate  and  metol  developer,  still  very 
beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  gallery  dry  plate  and  an 
old  oxalate  developer  that  has  been  standing  some  time.  In  making  by 
contact  in  the  printing  frame,  and  by  artificial  light,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  exposure  is  not  too  long,  especially  if  a  fi ast  plate iis imed 
Develop  slowly,  and  try  to  get  considerable  density,  especially  if  they  are 
to  be  hung  against  glass  windows.  For  lantern  slides  much  less  density 
is  required,  but,  instead,  all  the  detail  you  can  get.  A  very  nice i  way  of 
mounting  and  hanging  transparencies  is  to  use  the  ordinary  lantern-a 
binders,  or  strips  for  binding  the  edges,  and  a  very  Pret  y  .  . 

had  by  putting  four  light  brass  rings  over  the  four  corners  after  it 
bound, y  and  connecting  them  together  by  pieces  of  b|ht  brass  chain. 
Another  piece  of  chain  is  then  attached  to  the  two  top  g  » 
used  to  hang  the  transparency  from,  the  same  a  pteture  cord  to  aa  ml 
painting.  Quite  a  number  of  variations  will  readily  suggest  themse 
to  the  practical  worker,  and  it  may  not  only  be  a  pleasant  experime 
himself,  but  perhaps  also  a  benefit  to  his  pocket-book.  Optical  lanterns 
are  now  being  so  much  used  that  it  seems  to  the  wri  er  t 

slide  branch  of  the  business  must  grow  very  largely,  and  those  who  star 
early  ought  certainly  to  reap  the  benefit  As  regards  he  quality,  of 
lantern  slides  from  dry  plates,  the  writer  has  no  b  t»  j]ow. 

that  they  can  be  made  fully  equal  to  the  we*:c°^0<*10“  £  would  be  the 
ever,  they  are  made  on  a  large  scale,  the  collodion  pr 
cheaper  of  the  two.  ” 


PARSONAGE’S  LANTERNS  FOR  ADVERTISING  PURPOSES. 

This  is  a  magic  lantern,  so  arranged  that  it  will  adapt  itself  to  all  kinds 
of  uses,  such  as  lectures,  theatres,  advertising,  Ac. 

The  existing  lanterns,  having  a  windmill  motion,  bring  the  »lides  too 
close  to  the  light,  the  heat  from  the  light  melting  the  films  of  the  slides. 

Fig.  1  is  a  plan. 

Fig.  2  a  side  elevation. 

Mr.  Parsonage  says:  “I  construct  my  slide-holders,  a.  in  such  a 
manner  that,  by  hinging  them  together,  they  form  an  endless  band.  In 
the  accompanying  drawings  I  have  shown  my  invention  with  sixteen 
slides,  each  slide  being  about  six  inches  square  ;  bat  I  do  not  limit  my¬ 
self  to  any  special  number  or  size.  These  slides  I  place  in  a  horizontal 
position  in  a  square  frame,  which  forms  the  endless  band  before  men¬ 
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tioned.  I  have  four  square  boxes,  n,  pivoted  at  n1,  and  one  of  the  boxes,  a. 
I  extend  the  rod  or  shaft,  c,  longer  than  the  others,  to  which  I  fasten  n 
toothed  wheel,  which  engages  with  other  similar  wheels  till  they  raaeb 
the  clockwork  or  other  motion  which  I  may  use.  n  is  the  clock  arrange¬ 
ment,  d1  weights  of  the  clockwork,  i>s  the  pendulum,  k  the  lantern,  r  the 
blocks  for  supporting  or  steadying  the  endless  band  of  slide-holders,  a, 
or  I  could  have  rollers  instead  fixed  on  the  table.  B,  for  holding  the 
apparatus. 

“  The  mode  of  action  is  as  follows 

««I  start  my  apparatus  by  any  suitable  mechanism  that  may  be 
regulated  to  stop  for  about  eight  eeconds,  to  allow  each  slide  to  remain 
before  the  lens.  This  arrangement  can  be  worked  by  any  mechanism, 
either  clockwork,  motive  power,  electricity,  or  the  like.  By  setting  this 
motion  working,  the  clock  going  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  operator  can 
leave  the  lantern  and  attend  to  any  other  business,  or  change  the  slides 
during  the  stops  of  about  eight  seconds  ;  thus,  the  whole  working  arrange¬ 
ment  being  automatic  and  moving  In  a  horixontal  position  will  prrre.nt 
the  lantern  slides  from  dropping  out,  and  also  keep  the  slides  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  heat  generated  from  the  light  by  haring  an  open  space 
by  the  lens  of  the  lantern,  and  so  guarded  that  the  light  will  not  go  any 
way  other  than  through  the  lens. 


STENDERS  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  NEGATIVE  ENLARGING 
CAMERAS,  AND  CAMERAS  FOB  PRINTING  FROM  NEGA¬ 
TIVES  OR  TRANSPARENCIES, 


[b  Stksper  provides  means  whereby  the  photographer  will  find  it  to  his 
Ivantage  to  only  take  small  negatives,  to  that,  when  a  satisfactory  proof 
‘obtained,  the  person  having  the  photograph  taken  may  elect  the  sue 
[  the  photograph  desired,  and  then  a  large  plate  of  the  desired  size,  the 
uace  in  perfect  proportion  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  email  negative, 
iay  be  readily  secured  from  the  small  negative,  and  without  t be  neoes- 
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sity  of  using  more  than  one  large  plate.  By  this  means  the  expense  of 
large  photographs  is  so  reduced  as  to  bring  such  photographs  within  the 
reach  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  the  photographs  will  be 
superior  to  any  photographs  from  direct-taken  large  negatives. 

He  says :  By  this  invention  the  operator  is  enabled  to  print  from  a 
negative  and  to  produce  therefrom,  without  great  skill  or  care,  bromides 
or  other  prints  on  highly  sensitive  paper  of  the  highest  artistic  type  and 
photographic  perfection. 

An  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  means  by  which  to  correct  the 
printing  qualities  of  an  under  or  over-timed  pyro  or  colour-stained  nega¬ 
tive,  or  of  a  transparency,  in  case  it  is  defective  in  the  plastic  appearance 
of  the  objects  photographed,  so  as  to  produce  from  a  defective  negative, 
which  otherwise  cannot  be  utilised,  enlargements  or  prints  of  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection. 

Fig.  1  is  a  fragmental  sectional  view,  illustrating  a  camera  embodying 
the  invention. 

Fig.  2  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  same,  the  coloured  screens  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  light-diffusing  chamber. 

a  represents  a  plate-holder,  within  which  may  be  arranged  the  sensitive 
plate,  b,  which  is  to  form  the  large  negative. 

c  is  a  negative  or  transparency-holder,  which  is  arranged  in  the  front 
end  of  the  camera,  and  is  adjustable  transverse  the  camera,  and  d  is  a 
lens  arranged  between  the  holder,  a,  and  the  holder,  c.  The  usual 
bellows  connexion,  e,  is  arranged  between  the  plate-holders  and  the  lens 


to  allow  adjustment  of  the  various  parts  relative  to  each  other.  The  lens 
is  mounted  in  a  frame,  d,  which  is  vertically  adjustable,  and  is  operated 
by  means  of  the  projecting  tongue,  dl.  Thus,  by  adjusting  the  lens 
vertically  and  adjusting  the  transparency-holder  transversely,  the  image 
may  be  thrown  on  any  desired  portion  of  the  plate  in  the  plate-holder. 

In  front  of  the  negative  or  transparency-holder,  c,  is  the  light-diffusing 
chamber,  f.  Within  this  light-diffusing  chamber  are  arranged  screens, 
o,  n,  and  i,  of  different  colours,  white,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  by  preference 
the  screens,  o  and  i,  being  white,  and  the  screen,  h,  being  of  some  suit¬ 
able  tint  of  red,  yellow,  or  blue,  the  reason  of  which  will  be  hereinafter 
explained. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  enlarging  negatives  heretofore  has  been  the 
tendency  of  the  enlarged  negative  to  take  flat,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  no 
half-tones  in  the  enlarged  negative. 

This  invention  shows  that,  when  a  transparency  is  deficient  in  respect 
to  the  plastic  appearance  of  the  objects  photographed,  by  tinting  the 
light  passing  through  the  transparency  to  suit  the  quality  thereof,  the 
transparency  can  be  filled  out  or  rounded  so  that  the  image  thrown  upon 
the  ground  glass  will  appear  as  clear  and  distinct  as  though  the  person 
were  looking  directly  at  the  objects  photographed.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  as  follows  : — 

The  three  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  properly  combined,  will  pro¬ 
duce  all  possible  shades  and  effects.  The  whiter  the  light  which  acts 
upon  a  light-sensitive  plate  the  quicker  it  will  make  its  impression.  Bed 
and  yellow  lights  will  not  act  upon  the  sensitive  plate  at  all  if  they  are 
intensified  to  a  certain  extent.  Blue  light,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  in 
the  other  direction  ;  it  destroys  the  action  of  the  orange,  or  non-actinic, 
light  upon  a  plate.  A  blue  screen  inserted  in  the  light-diffusing  apparatus 
in  front  of  the  camera  will  assist  a  too  contrasty  or  yellow-stained  nega¬ 
tive  in  its  printing  quality  by  changing  its  colour.  On  the  contrary,  a 
yellow,  red,  or  orange  screen,  thus  inserted,  will  materially  arrest  the  too- 
quick  priuting  quality  of  a  too-flat,  too-thin,  or  too-transparent  negative. 
If  the  small  negative  is  perfect,  white  screens  are  sufficient. 

In  using  this  improved  camera,  first  make  a  small  positive  or  trans¬ 
parency  from  a  small  negative  by  contact  printing  in  the  large  plate- 
holder,  the  diffused  light  causing  all  the  delicate  tones  and  half-tones  of 
the  negative  to  be  reproduced  in  the  transparency.  Then  this  trans¬ 
parency  is  placed  within  the  transparency  or  negative- holder,  c,  and 
slipped  into  the  front  of  the  camera,  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 

The  operator  then  adjusts  the  lens  and  plate-holder  to  give  the  image 
the  desired  size  upon  a  plate  in  the  plate- holder.  The  coloured  screens, 
O*  B,  and  i,  are  arranged  in  the  light-diffusing  chamber  in  such  series 
that  they  will  tint  the  light  passing  through  the  transparency  to  suit  the 
printing  quality  of  the  transparency.  If  the  transparency  is  thin,  insert 
a  yellow,  red,  or  orange  screen,  thus  arresting  the  too-quick  printing 
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quality  of  the  transparency.  If  the  transparency  is  thick,  or  yellow- 
stained,  insert  a  blue  or  white  screen.  If  a  different  light  is  needed  to 
bring  out  the  full  strength  of  the  transparency,  the  coloured  screens  may 
be  arranged  to  give  the  desired  tint  of  light.  Everything  being  in  readi¬ 
ness,  the  plate-holder,  a,  having  a  sensitive  plate,  b,  therein,  is  arranged 
in  position  in  the  camera  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  the  impression  is  taken. 
The  impression  may  be  taken  either  by  short  or  long  exposure  just  as  the 
transparency  may  require  it,  the  light  which  passes  into  the  camera  being 
tinted  to  bring  out  the  full  strength  of  the  transparency.  By  passing  the 
light  through  the  various  screens,  it  is  immaterial  to  what  light  the 
camera  is  exposed.  It  may  be  placed  where  the  sunlight  can  strike  a 
portion  only  of  the  front  screen,  or  it  may  be  placed  entirely  in  the  shade 
or  entirely  in  the  sunlight.  If  it  be  placed  so  that  a  shadow  will  rest  on 
the  upper  portion  only  of  the  screen  and  the  sunlight  on  the  lower 
portion  thereof,  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  first  screen  to  the  seoond, 
and  from  the  second  to  the  third,  by  this  time  becoming  so  evenly  diffused, 
that  in  looking  through  the  camera  one  cannot  distinguish  which  portion 
of  the  front  screen  is  exposed  to  the  strong  light. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  invention  is  that  the  operator  is 
enabled  to  vignette  negatives  or  prints  in  any  desired  shape  and  without 
having  any  sharp  line  to  ruin  the  print  or  negative.  This  improvement 
consists  in  arranging  in  front  of  the  negative  or  transparency-holder,  c, 
and  between  it  and  the  screen,  a  vignette-holder,  k,  within  which  may  be 
arranged  a  vignette,  k1,  shown  in  fig.  2.  This  vignette  is  thus  arranged 
in  front  of  the  transparency,  and  the  diffused  light  which  comes  through 
the  various  screens  passes  through  the  opening  in  the  vignette  without 
casting  any  uneven  shadow  upon  any  portion  of  the  plate ;  the  central 
portion  of  the  plate  will  take  strong  and  clear,  but  the  other  portions  of 
the  plate  will  take  fainter  and  fainter,  the  outer  portions  thereof  being 
entirely  obliterated,  thus  producing  upon  bromides  the  vignette  which  it 
has  heretofore  been  necessary  to  produce  by  continually  moving  a 
vignette  between  the  negative  and  the  paper,  in  order  to  prevent  sharp 
lines. 

In  producing  the  transparency,  the  operator  can  judge  of  the  printing 
quality  of  the  negative  and  can  tint  the  light  to  suit  the  negative.  That 
is  to  say,  if  the  negative  is  so  thin  that  the  lights  and  shades  when 
printed  with  a  white  light  will  print  almost  equally  quickly  by  inserting  a 
yellow,  red,  or  orange  screen,  the  printing  quality  is  materially  changed. 
This  is  for  the  reason  that,  through  the  thin  places  of  the  negative,  the 
actinic  and  non-actinic  rays  of  light  pass  through  the  negative  with 
almost  equal  facility.  Upon  the  contrary,  where  the  negative  is  thioker, 
both  the  actinic  and  non-actinic  rays  are  arrested  in  their  course,  and  the 
tint  is  consequently  intensified  at  these  points  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
printing  proceeds  much  slower  in  proportion  than  does  the  printing  of 
the  thinner  portions  of  the  negative. 

In  practical  experience  the  proportionate  printing  qualities  of  the 
lights  and  shades  may,  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  tints  of  the  light 
used  in  printing,  be  varied  if  necessary,  so  that,  where  the  thin  portions 
of  the  negative  in  printing  quality  can  be  compared  to  one,  the  thick 
portions  of  the  negative  will  in  proportion  thereof  be  as  five.  Any  inter¬ 
mediate  proportions  may  be  secured  by  a  proper  tinting  of  the  printing 
light.  If  a  white  light  is  used,  the  printing  qualities  of  the  thick  and 
thin  portions  of  the  negative  always  maintain  the  same  proportions 
relative  to  each  other  without  reference  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  used, 
and  for  this  reason  a  camera  employing  only  white  screens  is  capable  of 
only  limited  use.  The  use  of  the  other  coloured  screens  gives  a  range 
which  enables  the  operator  to  secure  perfect  prints  from  negatives  which 
cannot  otherwise  possibly  be  utilised. 

In  ordinary  practice  the  inner  and  outer  screens,  g  and  i,  are  preferably 
white,  and  the  middle  screen,  h,  is  tinted  to  the  colour  and  intensity 
deemed  requisite  for  the  work  at  hand. 


The  acetylene  position  is  summed  up  thus  by  an  electrical  con¬ 
temporary: — Electricians  have  cut  a  pretty  little  switch  for  their  own 
backs.  They  have  named  it  acetylene,  Not  that  there  is  any  possibility 
of  the  one  light  displacing  the  other,  but  the  small  initial  cost  of 
acetylene  will,  undoubtedly,  often  delay,  and  sometimes  prevent  alto¬ 
gether,  the  laying  down  of  electrical  installations.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  where  carriage  of  coal  is  enormous,  and  water  power  impossible, 
acetylene  will  be  a  most  useful  illuminant.  When  rationally  understood 
it  is  a  co-labourer,  not  a  competitor,  with  electric  light.  There  is  also  an 
important  use  for  acetylene  as  a  twenty  per  cent,  mixture  with  oil  gas  for 
railway  work.  The  mixture  has  been  adopted  on  the  German  State 
railways,  and  possibly  this  will  be  the  way  in  which  electrical  energy  in 
the  future  will  help  to  light  such  railways  as  will  not  be  propelled  by 
electricity. 

Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  3,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  have  just  published  a  new 
set  of  lantern  slides,  “Gordon  and  Khartoum,”  with  a  lecture  of  sixty 
slides,  bringing  matters  right  up  to  date. 

On  Monday  last  an  interesting  Exhibition  of  optical,  mathematical, 
and  scientific  instruments  was  opened  at  the  Mansion  House  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  It  closes  on  Saturday  next. 


MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENT 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  National  Incandescent  Gas  Society  of  Florence  have  insti¬ 
tuted  a  competition  for  an  unbreakable  incandescent  mantle.  It 
will  be  open  to  persons  of  all  nationalities  till  December  31  next. 
The  prize  of  50,000  lire  (about  2000/.)  will  be  awarded  after  a  month’s 
trial  in  the  open  air.  The  mantle  must  not  break  on  falling  to  the 
ground  from  the  height  of  one  metre,  but  it  may  be  put  out  of  shape. 
It  must  not  be  fusible  in  the  oxy hydrogen  flame.  It  will  be  required 
to  have  an  illuminating  power  of  250  Hefner  candles  (about  206 
English  candles)  when  supplied  with  gas  at  a  pressure  of  one  inch, 
and  to  be  applicable  with  gas  at  lower  pressure,  and  its  luminosity 
must  not  diminish  in  a  marked  degree  after  2000  hours’  burning. 
Its  maximum  consumption  is  to  be  150  litres  (5-3  cubic  feet)  of  gas 
per  hour,  and  its  price  is  not  to  exceed  about  eighteen  pence  English. 
The  shape  and  construction  of  the  mantle  may  be  the  same  as  in 
the  Auer  mantle.  If  the  mantle  furnishes  the  above-named  amount 
of  light  without  requiring  a  glass  chimney,  the  price  will  be  raised 

{to  60,000  lire,  and  to  100,000  lire  if  the  gas  can  be  lighted  auto¬ 
matically  by  simple  contact  with  it. 

***** 

A  well-known  London  dealer  in  mummies  is  reported  to  be 
making  good  use  of  the  X  rays  in  order  to  prevent  the  Egyptians 
from  swindling  him  with  “  fake  ”  mummies.  There  are  certain 
internal  marks  beneath  the  cloth  in  which  mummies  are  wrapped) 
which  are  unfailing  tests  as  to  their  genuineness,  and  these,  it  is 
said,  the  X  rays  readily  detect. 

***** 

Recently  Mr.  J.  Lizars,  of  Glasgow,  had  the  opportunity  of  photo¬ 
graphing  several  subjects  at  the  Braemar  Gatherings.  These  subjects 
ire,  Highland  Dancing,  the  March  Past  of  the  Clans,  and  the  arrival 
U  bf  the  Queen,  all  of  which  have  turned  out  most  successfully,  and 
tre  being  shown  nightly  throughout  Scotland.  On  W  ednesday 
ivening,  the  26th  ult.,  he  had  the  honour,  by  Royal  command,  of 
exhibiting  the  cinematograph  before  the  Court  at  Balmoral  Castle. 
Che  programme  consisted  of  scenes  such  as  Braemar  Gatherings, 

;  Railway  Scenes,  Turn-out  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  Bull-tight, 
butterfly  Dance,  Naval  and  Military  Scenes,  Coronation  of  the  Queen 


of  Holland,  and  a  few  burlesque.  Between  the  rin»mn/y|B}| 
pictures,  dissolving  effect-  and  animal  •todies  specially  prepared  for 
the  occasion  were  shown.  At  the  (  oitaoo. 

H.I.M.  the  Empress  Frederick  and  HJl.ll.  Brine*--  H-nrv  f 
Battenberg  expressed  their  entire  pleasure  and  -atisfacti  n  wuh 
programme  submitted. 

•  *  •  •  • 


If  we  were  asked  to  name  th--  abb-*  and  n 
lecturer  of  our  acquaintance,  we  should  not  look  beyood  Mr.  T.  OL 
Hepworth,  F.C.S.,  who  ha-  been  before  the  public  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  and  who  to  a  unique  practical  knowledge  of  photo* 
graphy  and  many  other  .-dentine  and  non-sci-  I  foots  add* 

the  rare  art  of  being  abb*  to  di.-eours**  upon  them  in  a  ludd  and 
engaging  style.  Mr.  Hep  worth's  presence  on  the  platform  of  a  public 
hall  is  a  guarantee  that  his  audience  will  b**  both  instructed  and 
entertained;  and  it  is  no  wond-T  that  his  -  rv;c*  -  ar  .n  n-tmt 
request  during  the  winter  month-  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  is 
a  sure  “  draw  ’’  anywhere.  The  complete  prospect  us  and  .’.air.;-  f 
his  lectures  is  before  OS.  The  gabjectl,  which  are  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  from  Mr.  Hepwoith’e  own  n-ga'ives,  include  the 
following Photography  up  to  1  'at-,  I  nT-r  \  * ,  r . - 

of  Charles  Dickens,  The  English  l.«L--  1  :.t y,  A  Corner  of 

Normandy,  Follie-  of  Fhahion,  Curiosities  of  I’h-'tograpby,  Pearls 
and  Precious  Stones,  The  History  of  Old  and  New 

London,  <>.u-  Microeoopic  I  rienda  and  i'-*ee,  Voyages  in  th- 
The  Evolution  of  an  I 1 

Sixty  Years  of  Progress  in  Britain,  Hampstead  Heath  (Historical 
and  Picturesque).  Mr.  Hepw  rth'.-  address  is  10,  Lyaias-roed, 
Balharn  Hill,  London,  S.W.,  and  lu-  will  be  pleased  to  seod  a 
prospectus  of  his  lectures  on  application. 

•  •  •  •  I 

A  daily  contemporary  remarks  that  once  again,  and  within  a  few 
weeks,  has  the  biograph  at  the  Palace  Theatre  accomplished  a 
remarkable  photographic  font,  hi  the  beg  '  Um  month  a 

picture  of  the  1st  Grena  .  narching  from  the  station  to 

their  barrack-,  was  shown  within  eight  hours  of  the  gallant  troop*’ 
arrival  at  Waterloo.  On  Thursday  lobar  27,  two  views 

of  the  Sirdar's  home-coming  WON  depicted.  The  drat  was  taken  on 
board  the  boat  at  Calais,  and  presents  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener 
stepping  down  the  gangway.  Alter  shaking  hand*  with  the  captain, 
he  stands  watching  r  passengers  who  follow.  The  other 

picture  is  at  Dover.  Th-  -  I  *ps<*  which  the 

Sirdar,  accompanied  by  the  lb]  ->ee  who  had  ooir 

welcome  him,  wore  walking.  In  each  instance  admirable  full-face 
and  side  portraits  of  the  gallant  General  hare  been  obtained, 
clear  and  distinct  are  th-  ,  ha  that  *s*oo  onthe 

Sirdar's  face  is  plainly  visible.  W  hen  it  is  remembered  that  before 
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the  films  could  be  touched  it  was  necessary  to  bring  them  to  London, 
the  difficulty  in  getting  them  ready  for  the  same  evening  will  be 
fully  appreciated. 

***** 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  closes  on 
Saturday,  November  12.  The  remaining  lantern  nights  are  as 
follows : — Saturday,  November  5,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Lee, 
Studies  of  North  Country  Life  and  Scenery.  Monday,  November  7, 
slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  Chas.  Reid,  Animal  Subjects.  Wednesday, 
November  9,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  I.  Abrahams,  Views  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Saturday,  November  12,  to  be  subsequently  announced.  At 
the  technical  meeting  to  be  held  at  12  Hanover-square,  W.,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  22,  there  will  be  a  display  of  lantern 
apparatus,  by  Messrs.  Ross,  Limited. 

***** 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  acetylene  gas  from  calcium  carbide 
in  France,  there  are  no  official  statistics  bearing  upon  the  annual 
output  of  calcium  carbide,  so  that  the  amount  furnished  yearly  by 
the  different  manufacturers  has  to  be  estimated,  says  the  American 
Consul  at  Havre.  These  estimates  vary  from  1000  to  5000  tons  per 
year  from  each  factory.  There  are  ten  factories  at  present  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  carbide  of  calcium  in  France.  Two  are  at  La 
Bathie,  and  one  each  at  Sechilienne,  Froges,  Chapareillan,  Lancey, 
Notre  Dame  de  Briancon,  St.  Beron,  Bellegarde,  and  Crampagna. 
Four  factories  are  under  construction.  They  will  be  situated  at 
St.  Etienne  de  Maurienne,  Epierre,  Serres,  and  Chute  du  Giffre. 
They  will  be  able  to  produce,  when  running  at  their  full  capacity, 
from  2500  to  3000  tons  per  year.  The  wholesale  price  of  carbide  of 
calcium  in  France  is  from  350  to  400  f.  ($67'55  to  $77'20)  per  ton, 
exclusive  of  cost  of  packing.  The  cost  of  packing  is  4'50  f.  (87  c.) 
per  iron  drum  containing  50  kilos.  (110  lbs.),  6  f.  ($1T9)  per  drum 
of  100  kilos.  The  carbide  of  calcium  manufactured  in  France  is 
guaranteed  to  give  300  cubic  litres  of  gas  per  kilo.  The  output  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  the  supply  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  retail  price  of  the  article  is  from  55  f .  to  60  f .  per  100  kilos.  ($10'20 
to  $1D58),  not  including  packing.  There  are  two  villages  in  France 
completely  lighted  by  acetylene  by  the  Societe  Franco-Espagnole  du 
Gaz  Acetylene,  of  81,  Rue  St.  Lazare,  Paris.  They  are  Alzonne,  in 
the  department  of  Aude,  a  town  of  1500  inhabitants,  and  Saurat- 
par-Tarascon,  in  the  department  of  Ariege,  a  place  of  3024  inhabitants. 

- -*■ - 

LANTERN  MEMS. 

The  Spectacle-makers  Company  held  an  Exhibition  of  Optical  In¬ 
struments  at  the  Mansion  House  recently,  which  was  quite  repre¬ 
sentative  in  its  way,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  craft 
with  the  Company  of  whom  the  Lord  Mayor  was  Master,  no  doubt 
fulfilled  the  aims  of  the  promoters  ;  but  whether  the  opticians  who 
exhibited  have  benefited  at  all,  from  a  trade  point  of  view,  is  very 
questionable. 

***** 


had  specimens  of  his  triple  lanterns,  the  Davenport  arc  lamp, 
resistances,  and  an  assortment  of  English-made  binocular  field 
glasses  and  military  optical  instruments.  Messrs.  Ross,  Limited, 
had  examples  of  their  photographic  lenses,  new  projection  and 
enlarging  lanterns,  limelight  jets,  arc  lamps,  telescopes,  field  glasses, 
microscopes,  &c. ;  while  Messrs.  Watson  exhibited  lanterns  for 
University  extension  work,  apparatus  for  animated  photography, 
and  lantern  slides.  Mr.  E.  G.  Wood’s  show-case  contained  biunial 
and  single  lanterns,  and  various  forms  of  limelight  jets ;  and  Mr. 
R.  G.  Mason  had  a  collection  of  his  combined  lantern  and  table 
microscopes.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  showed  specimens  of  their  well- 
known  photographic  lenses,  and  also  lenses  in  the  various  stages  of 
manufacture. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  interesting  items  in 
the  thirty-seven  exhibits,  but  those  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Paul  with  his 
animatograph,  Mr.  Walter  Tyler  with  his  collection  of  single  and 
double  lanterns,  and  Mr.  Matthews  with  various  types  of  portable 
optical  lanterns  and  apparatus,  must  not  be  omitted,  together  with 
aluminium  and  other  lanterns  and  apparatus  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Baker^ 
for  they  all  helped  to  form  part  of  the  Exhibition  which  had  the  most 
interest  for  lanternists.  Nearly  all  the  well-known  houses  above 
mentioned  had  on  show  a  general  collection  of  optical  instruments 
as  well. 

***** 

As  one  walked  through  the  Exhibition,  one  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  marvellous  advances  that  have  been  made  in  pro¬ 
jection  apparatus  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  general  design* 
the  utilisation  of  improved  illuminants,  and  the  convenience  of 
manipulation  brought  about  by  the  details  of  construction  and 
mechanical  adjustments,  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  modern 
apparatus.  Certainly  any  one  in  earnest  who  desired  to  purchase  an 
optical  lantern,  or  any  accessory,  would  be  difficult  to  please  if  he 
could  not  select  from  the  exhibits  that  which  would  answer  hie 
purpose  or  formulate  the  details  of  specification  so  as  to  have  it  made 
to  order.  The  examples  generally  did  credit  to  British  optical 
work. 

***** 

The  Sunday  League  has  filled  a  void  in  providing  intellectual 
recreation  for  Sunday  evenings,  and  generally  supply  what  they 
announce ;  but  exception  must  be  taken  on  two  occasions,  one  this 
year  and  one  last,  when  a  lecture  on  animated  photographs  was 
announced.  The  exhibitor  or  person  in  charge  of  the  apparatus 
simply  says,  on  [coming  on  to  the  platform,  No  doubt  you  would 
like  more  pictures  and  less  talk,”  or  something  to  that  effect,  and 
“  so  we  will  at  once  get  on  with  the  exhibition.”  I  know  on  both 
occasions  that  several  people  went  to  the  particular  hall  to  hear  the 
lecture,  and  hoped  to  be  enlightened  as  to  how  it  was  done,  and  con¬ 
sequently  were  disappointed  at  these  very  brief  remarks,  they,  having 
seen  animated  pictures  on  many  previous  occasions,  did  not  go 
primarily  for  that  purpose.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Committee 
take  care  in  future  not  to  call  an  exhibition  a  lecture. 


Like  many  other  exhibitions  of  a  technical  character,  an  enormous 
amount  of  energy  has  been  displayed  by  the  promoters  and  active 
members  of  the  Committee ;  but,  behind  it  all,  one  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  there  is  “  an  axe  to  grind,”  and  personal  considerations,  in  all 
probability,  come  in  as  motives  much  more  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  I  suppose  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  confined  to  exhibition 
work,  but  pervades  most  affairs  of  life,  for  there  is  very  little  dis¬ 
interestedness  in  man. 

***** 

Regaudino  the  exhibits  at  the  Mansion  House,  lanterns  and  pro¬ 
jection  apparatus  were  well  represented,  Messrs.  Newton  showing 
electrical  microscopes,  direct  projecting  polariscopes,  Ives’s  photo¬ 
chromoscopes,  and  general  optica  instruments.  Mr.  J.  H.  Steward 


*  * 


* 


It  is  curious  how  limited  is  the  knowledge  of  some  men  that 
work  the  lime  light,  and  have  done  so  for  many  years,  in  theatres, 
and  yet  they  very  often  think  they  are  competent  to  take 
charge  of  expensive  and  intricate  apparatus,  such  as  biunial  and 
triple  lanterns  and  cinematographs,  without  help  and  very  little 
instruction.  I  heard  of  one  case  the  other  day  where  a  man  had 
been  used  to  theatre  lime  lights  for  nearly  twenty  years  and  yet 
did  not  know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  “  cat  off”  for  a  jet  or  a 
screw-down  valve  for  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  gases. 


!  * 

1  i- 


This  want  of  up-to-date  knowledge,  may  account  for  some  of  the 
iccidents  that  occur  in  the  working  of  cinematographs  and  kindred 
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apparatus ;  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  entertainment  pro¬ 
vided  should  satisfy  themselves  that  the  operator  is  a  capable  man 
and  understands  his  apparatus.  Recently  at  a  hall  the  films  and 
certain  portions  of  the  woodwork  of  lantern  and  cabinet  surroundings 
caught  fire,  and  only  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  manager  and  fire¬ 
man  attached  to  the  premises  prevented  a  panic.  The  operators  in 
this  case  may  have  known  everything  that  one  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  know,  but  the  explanation  of  the  outbreak  of  the  fire  is 
certainly  not  very  clear  to  a  technical  mind. 

***** 

^Vhile  getting  ready,  the  plush  curtains  surrounding  the  apparatus 
were  supposed  to  have  fallen  down,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  ! 
carbon  of  the  arc  lamp,  became  ignited  and  set  fire  to  them,  and  from 
that  caught  the  film.  As  only  those  in  the  cabinet  containing  the  ap¬ 
paratus  could  know  exactly  what  took  place,  the  fire  brigade  and 
insurance  people  had  to  take  the  version  of  the'aff&ir  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions,  That  it  was  not  quite  satisfactory  to  their  minds 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  this  particular  item  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  was  withdrawn  a  few  nights  afterwards. 

***** 

There  are  many  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  County 
Council  for  the  conduct  of  lantern  exhibitions  in  places  over  which 
they  have  control,  and  these,  like  the  sanitary  regulations,  are 
always  altering  $  but,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  inspectors,  who 
enter  the  places  of  entertainment  and  pay  for  their  seats  like 
ordinary  members  of  tbe  audience,  judge  more  by  the  competency  of 
the  operator,  his  methods  of  working,  and  the  coolness  displayed  in 
the  general  conduct  of  the  operations,  rather  than  to  the  minute 
details  of  conditions  which,  although  safeguards,  are  not  so  im¬ 
portant  as  efficiency  in  manipulation,  which  can  only  come  by 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  with  constant  practice  and 
the  use  of  properly  constructed  apparatus.  G.  R.  Baker. 

- - - 

LIMELIGHT  EXPERIENCES. 

VII. 

Febhaps  there  is  no  more  annoying  circumstance  in  connexion  with 
limelight  lecturing  than  the  deterioration  to  limes  caused  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  or  damp.  From  time  to  time  numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  a  reliable  substitute  for  the  lime  cylinder  so  commonly 
in  use,  but,  somehow  or  other,  without  any  great  success,  and  so  the  old- 
fashioned  lime  still  reigns  supreme  in  lantern  work.  Of  the  many  make¬ 
shifts  in  lieu  of  the  common  lime  cylinder  there  is  no  need  to  speak  ;  it  is, 
however,  very  lucky  for  every  lantern  operator  that,  when  face  to  face  with 
this  annoying  circumstance,  he  need  not  actually  despair  or  throw  up 
the  exhibition  for  lack  of  a  supply  of  sound  limes  or  a  substitute.  In 
giving  my  experience  in  connexion  with  this  detail  of  limelight  working, 

I  am  far  from  wishing  any  reader  to  imagine  that  I  advocate  anything 
but  the  most  perfect  care  being  taken  to  provide  for  every  precaution 
against  damp  affecting  a  box  or  bottle  of  limes,  for  no  one  knows  better 
the  importance  of  having  a  radiant  that  can  be  depended  upon.  Still, 

“  the  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee,”  and  when  you 
want  a  sound  lime  you  want  it  badly,  or  something  else  that  will  do 
nearly  as  well  in  an  emergency. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  modem  bigh-pressure  jet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  an  improvement  in  tbe  quality  of  limes  has  taken  place,  and 
the  increased  inclination  to  adopt  single-lantern  working  has  likewise 
tended  more  towards  tbe  use  of  harder  limes  than  was  previously  the 
case  where  dissolving  effects  were  the  aim.  No  lime,  however,  that  the 
writer  has  ever  been  brought  in  contact  with  has  been  proof  against 
damp,  or  could  be  said  to  be  unslakeable.  Although  there  have  been 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  hermetically  sealing  them  from  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  hard  or  soft,  they  all  slake,  and  a  slaked  lime,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  worthless.  Of  the  many  substitutes  that  can  be 
brought  into  requisition  during  an  emergency,  or  where  an  efficient  stand¬ 
by,  in  ease  of  accident,  has  not  been  provided,  perhaps  the  simplest  of 
all  resources  is  that  of  a  common  clay  tobacco  pipe,  and  the  one  that 
has  the  deepest  bowl  will  prove  the  most  useful.  The  writer  has  been 
face  to  face  with  circumstances  where  a  new  or  unused  tobacco  clay  pipe 
has  saved  an  audience  from  disappointment,  and,  by  the  exercise,  of 
care,  has  enabled  a  fair  radiant  to  be  maintained.  A  tobacco  clay  pipe, 
having  its  stem  nipped  off  close  to  the  bowl,  is  easily  slipped  on  the 
lime  pin,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  it  will  have  adjusted  itself,  and  keep  in 
fairly  good  register  when  being  turned  upon  the  pin.  Some  qualities  of 
clay  pipes  will  be  found  to  withstand  the  blast  wonderfully  well,  and, 


when  careful  attention  is  given  to  see  that  the  glaze  which  will  form 
alter  a  short  time  does  no  injury  by  projecting  the  lime  forward,  a  fairly 
good  and  steady  light  can  be  relied  upon.  This  old-fashioned  dodge  is 
mentioned  first  by  the  writer  simply  because  of  the  certainty  of  6uch 
being  procured  in  any  locality.  There  is,  however,  another  form  of 
substitute  for  slaked  lime*  that  is  far  and  awav  ahead  of  the  tobacco 
pipe,  and  which,  when  provided  and  carried 
confers  a  great  comfort  to  any  one  engaged  in  limelight] 
many  years  the  suitability  of  marble  has  been  well  known  to  every 
operator  of  experience,  and  manv  a  limelight  ent  ;  has  been 

given  with  such  without  the  audience  knowing  that  marbb-  in  ' 

lime  was  being  used  upon  the  lime  pin.  To  derive  the  full  b 
however,  of  marble  in  case  of  a  breakdown  to  limes,  it  is  wise  to  in¬ 
variably  make  a  rule  of  keeping  a  few  cylinders  of  marble,  in  every  way 
similar  in  shape  and  form  to  a  specially  prepared  lime,  i  <  ,  the  shape 
should  be  cylindrical,  its  length  about  one  and  a  half  inches  by  nearlv 
an  inch  in  breadth.  Years  ago  I  experienced  Um  vain  ind  raUef  to  nj 
mind  of  having  a  few  such  pioO60  of  marble  -peciallv  nop  m  i  for  me  by 
a  marble-cutter.  These  can  be  obtained  undrilled  from  any  regular 
worker  who  is  in  the  habit  of  cutting  marble,  and  the  drilling 
hole  for  the  lime  pin  I  accomplish  myself,  without  much  trouble,  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  brace  and  drilling  bit  one-eighth  of  an  inch  li 
This  size  of  drill  will  give  a  hole  that  will  suit  fa  ating 

as  a  substitute,  the  one  great  difficulty,  at  first,  appeared  to  me-  I 
tbe  being  able  to  attach  an  unshaped  lump  on  the  lim*  pin  or  platform. 
At  first  I  used  flat  slabs,  or  nearly  so,  attached  with  platinum  wire 
around  the  pin,  but  there  was  always  more  or  less  bother  to  ke*-p  the 
marble  in  fairly  good  position  by  this  means.  No  soon 
I  used  marble  for  the  purpose  than  I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  its 
great  value  as  a  substitute  in  case  of  a  break  down  to  a  stock  of  limes  ; 
and  so  I  determined  to  get  a  few  cylinder-  of  white  marble  turned  by  a 
practical  worker.  The  boring  by  means  of  a  common  brace  and  drill  is 
quite  within  the  power  of  any  one  desirous  of  a  ten  minutes'  I. 
physical  exertion;  but  what  a  comfort  to  have  two  or  three  of  tbeee 
marble  cylinders  in  your  trowsers  pocket  as  a  stand-by  in  the  event  of 
slaked  limes.  As  to  the  light  obtainable,  I  do  not  say  it  is  superior  to 
that  obtainable  from  a  lime  cylinder  in  good  condition,  but  I  do  say  it 
is  of  better  quality  as  far  as  purity  of  colour  is  concerned,  and  it  would 
take  a  very  close  scrutiny  to  find  out  that,  as  a  radiant,  it  was  in  any 
way  inferior.  These  marble  cylinders  need  not  be  j  agfa  when 

they  are  bored  by  oneself  in  the  manner  I  have  practised  for  some  years, 
and  I  can  assure  my  readers  a  few  of  them  always  on  band  conduces  to 
great  relief  of  mind. 

In  using  such,  care  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  marble  is  well 
before  a  brisk  fire  previous  to  being  used.  When  the  combined  gases  are 
turned  on,  the  light  will  take  slightly  longer  to  reach  its  maximum  than 
is  the  case  with  a  soft  lime,  but  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds 
of  time. 

I  have  known  instances  also,  where  sufficient  time  permitted,  in  which 
an  excellent  substitute  was  provided  by  crushing  a  lump  of  white  marble 
and  pulverising  tlie  same  in  a  metal  mortar  until  a  very  fine  powder  was  ob¬ 
tained  ;  this  powder  is  then  mixed  into  a  paste  by  means  of  thin  gum  water. 
A  strip  of  paper  nearly  two  inches  wide  is  then  rolled  rouud  a  stick  as 
wide  as  the  lime  cylinder  ;  the  paper  by  this  means  provides  a  mould 
when  the  ends  are  glued,  and  it  is  left  open  at  both  lop  and  bottom. 
The  paper  mould  is  then  stood  on  end  on  a  flat  board  having  a  sheet  of 
blotting-paper  on  its  surface.  The  marble  paste  ;  raw  into  the 

paper  mould,  and  in  a  few  minutes  tbe  same  will  become  set.  tbe  blotting* 
paper  absorbing  some  of  the  moisture  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  top  of  the 
mould  will  contain  the  water  unabsorbed  by  the  marble  pov-  1 
will  rise  to  the  top,  and  may  be  drawn  off  with  a  soft  r«g  or  pad  of  blot¬ 
ting  paper.  When  set.  a  small  stick  or  wooden  pm.  slightly  larger  than 
the  lime  pin,  is  pushed  through  the  centre  of  tbe  now  setting  or  hard 
marble  powder  ;  this  pin  must  be  pushed  right  through  from  end  to  end, 
or  until  it  touches  the  board  upon  which  the  paper  mould  rests. 

This  done,  the  small  board  is  lifted  bodily,  with  the  paper  mould  and 
marble  powder,  and  placed  in  a  hot  oven  ;  any  ordinary  kitchen  ove- 
do  nicely.  In  about  twenty  minutes  g  will  have  become  quite  hardened, 
and  permit  of  the  wooden  pin  being  withdrawn  and  the  pap»er  mould 
being  cut  or  torn  from  around  the  sides  of  what  will  now  be  a  marble 
cylinder  ;  and,  by  leaving  this  in  the  oven  for  some  hoars,  it  will  become 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  in  this  condition  makes  an  excellent  enbsti 
for  a  slaked  lime.  This  is  an  expedient  that  may  be  resorted  to  with  the 
absolute  certainty  and  mari  lc  cylinders  so  prepared  will  yield 

a  light  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  a  lime  cylinder;  but  such,  of  coons, 
cannot  be  used  a  second  time. 

The  only  difficulty  lies  in  getting  the  hole  for  the  lime  pin  straight 
down  the  cylinder  ;  but  after  the  first  trial  this  will  be  overcome.  The 
marble  powder  seems  to  set  much  after  the  manner  of  plaster  of  1  ar.e, 
and  any  one  will  be  surprised  at  the  degree  of  hardness  that  these  pc- 
cylinders  will  assume  when  the  powder  is  merely  bound  together  with  a 
little  gum  water.  Next  to  the  actual  marble  itself,  shaped  a  pres  usly 
stated,  the  marble-powder  dodge  stands  the  blast  partied  at  It  wf;:  ani 
will  never  fail  to  work  satisfactorily  when  a  blow-through  jut  is  used  or 

a  mixing  jet  of  not  too  .  ure. 

There  are  other  substitutes,  such  as  the  shaping  of  a  block  of  iiae- 
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stone  •  but  the  marble  will  answer  all  purposes,  and  one  or  two  cylinders 
of  such  ought  to  be  found  in  every  lecturer’s  kit,  but  as  a  stand-by  only. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  lies  in  the  cracking  of  condensers  during 
a  lecture  or  entertainment.  Some  shells  or  bodies  of  lanterns  are  far 
more  liable  to  injure  condensers  than  others,  and  this  the  writer  has 
repeatedly  noticed  for  many  years  past.  In  one  instance  where  a  course 
of  lectures  was  being  given  nightly  in  a  large  city,  it  was  almost  a 
nightly  occurrence  with  the  lantern  that  was  in  use,  and  on  one  night  no 
less  than  three  condensers  came  to  grief.  An  inquiry  into  the  particulars 
of  this  circumstance  elicited  the  information  that  the  condensers  were  of 
too  short  a  focal  length.  Two  six-inch  plano-convex  or  meniscus  lenses 
when  worked  together  will  require  the  jets  to  be  somewhere  about  three 
inches  behind  the  back  combination,  and  this  distance  is  insufficient  when 
high-pressed  jets  are  being  used.  Condensers,  of  course,  are  required  to 
work  in  accordance  with  the  focal  length  of  objective  that  is  being  employed , 
but  wherever  a  long  focal  objective  is  used,  and  a  short  focal  condenser 
tried  to  do  duty  along  with  the  same,  the  light  or  jet  has  in  consequence 
to  be  placed  nearer  the  condenser,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  con¬ 
densers  are  destroyed  simply  through  an  error  in  judgment  in  employing 
them  of  too  short  a  focal  length  for  the  objective  that  is  in  use.  A  con¬ 
denser  which  requires  the  jet  being  placed  at  about  four  and  a  half  inches 
behind  the  back  combination  will  rarely  come  to  grief,  even  with  a 
powerful  jet.  Some  writers  argue  that,  by  using  short  focal  condensers, 
a  larger  angle  of  light  is  taken  up ;  theoretically  this  is  quite  true,  but  in 
practice  the  employment  of  as  long  a  focal  length  of  condenser  will  prove 
the  most  economical,  and  it  takes  a  very  smart  man  to  say  the  light  from 
the  use  of  such  is  in  anyway  deficient.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

— — - * - 

CINEMATOGRAPH  ACCIDENTS. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  report  of  what  took  place  at  the  meeting 
of  the  London  County  Council  last  week  with  regard  to  cinematograph 
entertainments  in  places  under  the  control  of  the  Council.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  we  are  told,  the  action  of  the  Council 
was  somewhat  criticised,  as  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  entertainers ; 
but  Mr.  Birt  Acres  would  go  still  further.  His  suggestion  is  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  exhibit  a  cinematograph  at  a  public  entertainment 
unless  he  held  some  sort  of  a  certificate  of  competency,  and  as  thoroughly 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  apparatus  he  had  to 
deal  with.  If  some  such  regulation  as  this  were  in  force,  we  should  not, 
we  imagine,  read  of  three  accidents  in  a  single  week.  Crass  ignorance  of 
the  character  of  the  materials  dealt  with  has  been  conducive  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  accidents  that  have  happened.  The  catastrophe  in 
Paris  is  a  case  in  point,  and  so  have  been  many  others  in  this  country. 
Carelessness,  downright  carelessness,  accounts  for  many  more.  Fancy 
an  amateur  exhibitor  manipulating  the  apparatus  with  a  lighted  cigarette 
in  his  mouth  and  a  basket  of  loose  films  in  front  of  him !  Yet  such  a 
case  was  quoted  the  other  night. 

There  is  very  little  question  that  if  those  who  give  public  entertain¬ 
ments  with  the  cinematograph  had  to  be  licensed,  and  the  licence  were 
only  granted  to  those  who  could  show  that  they  were  competent  to  hold 
one,  we  should  hear  of  fewer  accidents,  and  there  would  also  be  less 
necessity  for  County  Council  restrictions,  which  at  present  are  so  irksome 
to  the  proprietors  of  public  halls,  &c.  There  is  no  question  that  there  is 
an  element  of  danger  in  cinematograph  entertainments,  but  it  becomes 
nil  in  the  hands  of  competent  and  careful  manipulators,  and  to  those 
only  should  the  exhibitions  be  intrusted. 

Cinematoyraphs  and  Insurance. — Apropos  of  the  late  cinematograph 
accidents,  and  the  prominence  given  to  them  in  the  daily  press,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Standard  one  day  last  week  called  attention  to  the 
question  of  insurance.  He  says  :  “  I  think  it  well  to  remind  owners  of 
property  that  their  fire  policies  are  invalidated  by  the  use  of  such  appa¬ 
ratus  on  premises  already  insured,  unless  notice  be  given  to  the  insurance 
companies,  and  the  use  of  the  machines  allowed  by  them.”uaHe  further 
adds :  “  There  is  undoubtedly  great  danger  attending  the  use  of  cine¬ 
matographs,  and  unless  certain  rules,  obtainable  from  their  insurance 
companies,  be  observed,  I  am  afraid  many  besides  myself  will  be 
anxious.”  Of  course,  the  insurance  company’s  rules  apply  equally  to 
private  houses  and  public  buildings. 

Some  time  ago  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  gave  prominence  to  the 
fact  that  the  conditions  of  a  policy  must  be  strictly  observed  or  serious 
consequences  may  follow.  At  that  time  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Photographic  Club,  well  versed  in  legal  matters,  had  explained  at  a 
recent  meeting  that  if  the  conditions  of  a  policy  were  once  violated,  even 
if  no  accident  resulted  therefrom,  the  policyjbecame  void,  and  that  even 
if  subsequent  premiums  were  paid  upon  it,  it  was  still  void  and  the 
insurance  company  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  claim  afterwards 
made  upon  it  if  they  chose  to  repudiate  it ;  for  a  policy  once  voided  was 


always  void.  The  only  course,  if  the  conditions  of  a  policy  had  been 
infringed,  was  to  obtain  a  new  one.  This  has  no  special  reference  to 
cinematographs,  but  applies  equally  to  all  violations.  We  again  call 
attention  to  this  matter,  for  we  know  that  photographers  frequently 
infringe,  often  unwittingly,  the  conditions  of  their  policies.  However, 
insurance  companies  do  not  often  raise  quibbles  unless  they  have  good 
reason  to,  and  rarely  in  a  bona-fide  claim.  But  there  is  the  law  on  the 
subject,  and  insurers  will  do  well  to  take  note  of  it. 


COMMERCIAL  SLIDES:  EXPOSURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

So  important  is  it  from  the  business  point  of  view  to  keep  to  the  smallest 
limit  the  percentage  of  failures,  that  any  little  contrivance  to  facilitate 
operations,  or  method  of  working,  which  shall  tend  to  minimise  the  risk 
of  failure  from  badly  timed  exposures,  and  so  on,  must  always  be  of 
interest. 

Practically,  with  the  present  fine  array  of  developing  agents  at  our 
disposal,  the  risk  should  be  small,  but  from  what  I  hear  and  see,  the  ' 
percentage  of  failures  is  much  larger  than  would  be  believed.  One 
estimable  operator  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  who  does  business 
in  by  no  means  a  small  way,  estimates  that  only  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  slides  made  are  passable,  while  only  two  out  of  twelve  are  up  to  that 
peculiar  standard  known  as  “  exhibition  form.” 

The  photographer  who  “  lays  himself  out  ”  for  lantern-slide  making, 
particularly  in  our  educational  centres,  very  soon  works  himself  in  with 
a  reliable,  useful,  and  profitable  set  of  clients ;  but  it  is  necessary  before 
starting  to  make  slides  for  other  people  to  use,  that  he  should  at  least 
know  something  about  slide  projection,  in  so  far  as  the  technical  efficiency 
of  the  slide  for  the  purpose  intended,  is  concerned. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  what  a  “  good  ”  slide  should  be  like,  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  know  also  the  quality  of  the  illuminant  designed  to  be 
used  in  the  projection  of  the  pictures ;  in  the  most  cases,  however,  the 
operator  will  endeavour  to  get  the  quality  of  slide  most  likely  to  show  up 
well  in  the  limelight  lantern.  The  slide,  therefore,  must  be  clean  and 
sharp,  well  defined,  of  good  quality  as  regards  gradation,  neither  too  soft 
nor  too  strong ;  just  as  a  properly  exposed  and  developed,  plucky,  and 
bright-looking  negative  gives  a  pleasing  picture  on  albumen  or  printing- 
out  paper,  so  should  a  “  slide,”  if  printed  by  contact,  result  in  a  print 
showing  neither  dead  black  nor  absolute  white.  We  want  a  result  some¬ 
what  soft,  yet  plucky ;  and  nothing  out  experience,  not  only  with  the 
best  brands  of  lantern  plates  and  developers,  but  with  the  optical  lantern 
itself,  will  give  us  the  requisite  qualifications  to  determine  such  matters. 

A  reference  may  be  permitted  to  the  preliminaries.  However  addicted 
one  may  be  to  experimental  developing  and  so  on,  it  iB  best  to  put  aside 
the  practice  at  these  times,  therefore  plates  of  the  brand  we  know  best, 
and  chemicals  tried  and  reliable  should  only  be  employed.  The  usual 
routine  may  be  put  as  follows  :  A  customer  puts  in  an  appearance  with 
sundry  books,  and  prints,  and  photographs,  and  wants  a  set  of  slides 
made.  Now,  without  some  rule  and  method,  this  may  mean  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  material.  There  will  be  possibly  five  or  six  dozen  of 
negatives  to  be  made  from  subjects  of  considerable  variety,  and  none  of 
which  is  precisely  the  size  of  its  neighbour.  Firstly,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  paid  to  the  camera,  and  dark  slide,  and  focus  screen  to.  ensure 
their  accurate  register.  This  once  properly  done  serves  to  infinity. 
Then  we  parcel  out  the  subjects  to  be  copied,  so  that  all  those  of 
approximately  similar  size  and  shape  are  done  together  to  save  a  lot.  of 
shifting  of  apparatus  and  rough  refocussing.  I  make  a  rule  to  start  with 
the  book  illustrations,  if  any.  Tnese  being  the  most  troublesome  are 
best  tackled  when  the  body  and  mind  of  the  operator  are  freshest.  Each  I 
man  must  do  his  copying  as  he  is  enabled  by  reason  of  his  surroundings.  | 
As  a  rule  the  studio  will  be  the  best  place,  if  available.  Any  room  with 
a  top  and  side  light,  with  whitewashed  walls,  will  be  an  excellent  place 
to  make  copies  in.  For  plates,  any  well-known  make  of  medium  rapidity 
will  do.  It  is  beneficial  to  the  eye  and  a  welcome  change  to  develop 
three  or  four  plates  after  making  a  few  exposures  ;  one  turns  with  greater 
zest  and  a  clearer  vision  to  the  remainder  of  the  batch.  Very  careful 
working  at  this  stage  may  save  a  lot  of  time  later  on.  Let  each  print  be  i 
accurately  adjusted  and  focussed,  the  exposure  fairly  well  gauged,  an 
the  rest  is  plain  sailing.  For  development  use  a  pyro-sulphite  ana 
ammonia  developer  of  the  “  Paget”  class,  in  fact,  the  “  Paget  formula 
is  the  best  of  its  class,  and  for  all  purposes  where  pyro- ammonia  is 
admissible.  Make  the  solution  rather  under  the  normal  strength 
(diluting  with  water),  and  let  the  ammonia  solutions  be  freshly  prepared., 
this  is  very  important.  Develop  out  fully  to  save  the  trouble  of  intensi¬ 
fying,  but  discretion  will  have  to  be  exercised  at  all  points.  Sometimes 
the  plate  will  develop  a  little  veil  at  an  earlier  stage  than  desirab  e  or 
usual,  when  it  should  be  removed.  Such  a  plate,  properly  fixed,  cleare  , 
and  intensified,  may  often  be  brought  into  line  with  the  remain  er  o 
the  series  and  yield  a  satisfactory  negative.  From  a  variety  of  prin  s  or 
subjects  it  is  possible  to  get  a  set  of  negatives  fairly  even  m  tone  a 
gradation.  Of  course,  there  will  be  some  better  than  others  as  yeg.ar“® 
quality,  but  in  the  main,  remembering  that  a  copy  will  often  be  relatively 
better  than  the  original,  we  ought  to  have  a  very  fair  series  of  negatives, 
The  value  of  a  developer  such  as  pyro-sulphite,  fresh  ammonia  solution. 
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and  both  solutions  frequently  renewed,  will  be  found  in  the  even,  clean, 
and  healthy  colour  of  the  series.  The  plates  developed,  fixed,  and 
finished  off,  will  require  to  be  carefully  inspected  and  touched  up 
previously  to  making  slides  from  them.  An  hour  or  two  spent  in  clean¬ 
ing >  spotting,  blocking  out  an  occasional  sky,  and  so  on,  will  again  mean 
better  net  results. 

A  little  “  dodge  ”  I  often  make  use  of  when  making  a  series  of  negatives 
of  the  kind  above  referred  to  is  to  interpose  between  the  lens  and  the 
object  a  circular  or  oval  mask,  which  should  be  neatly  cut  out  of  card¬ 
board  ;  this  vignettes  out  or  masks  out  a  lot  of  extraneous  matter,  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  blocked  out  or  covered  over  when  finishing 
the  slide.  This  mask  should  be  dead  white  or  black  ;  if  the  former,  the 
slides  when  finished  should  be,  of  course,  nearly  bare  glass  all  round  the 
subject. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  labour  of  exposing  a  number  of 
lantern  plates  some  contrivance  must  be  fixed  up,  the  chief  aim  of  which 
shall  be  to  ensure  a  constant  light,  a  regular,  not  necessarily  fixed, 
exposure  frame,  so  that  we  can  repeat  an  exposure  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  same  constant  illuminant. 

I  think  I  have  tried  all  the  known  methods,  and  certainly  all  the 
known  illuminants,  and  I  prefer  a  gas  burner  to  a  measured  length  of 
magnesium  ribbon  and  an  electric  light  to  either.  Of  course,  where  such 
a  light  is  available,  that  is  to  say,  laid  on  from  mains,  it  would  doubtless 
always  be  used ;  but,  if  not,  something  can  be  done  with  accumulators. 
My  experience  of  these  batteries  is  altogether  favourable,  not  only  for  use 
to  provide  a  pleasant  dark-room  light,  but  as  an  occasional  illuminant  in 
the  “  wee  sma’  hours.”  My  method  of  fitting  up  the  light  is  as  follows, 
premising  that  the  dark  room  is  amply  provided  with  the  requisite  for 
good  and  satisfactory  working — plenty  of  space  and  light. 

At  a  convenient  point  near  the  work-bench  I  have  made  an  aperture 
which  is  first  closed  by  means  of  a  quarter-plate  printing  frame  ;  such  a 
frame  serves  at  all  times  to  fill  the  gap.  Outside,  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
inches,  is  a  bracket  on  which  is  mounted  a  ten  c.p.  lamp  ;  a  cone-shaped 
reflector  serves  to  concentrate  the  light  upon  the  work  in  hand.  The 
lamp  is  served  from  an  accumulator,  which  is  charged  to  give  a  brilliant 
light  for  thirty  or  thirty-five  hours  at  least.  A  switch  is  put  in  the 
circuit  close  to  the  frame  inside  the  dark  room.  Now,  I  find  it  to  be  the 
easiest  and  most  accurate  method  of  exposing  the  lantern  plate  to,  with 
the  frame  properly  fitted  and  placed,  switch  on  the  light,  time  the 
exposure,  switch  off,  refill  the  frame,  and  repeat  the  performance,  altering 
only  where  and  when  required  the  number  of  seconds ;  at  ten  seconds 
each,  which  is  more  than  ample  with  the  ordinary  lantern-bromide  plate, 
the  cost  comes  to  about  five  hundred  exposures  for  a  penny !  This  easily 
beats  magnesium,  and  is  ahead  of  the  gas  account ;  not  quite  so  cheap 
as  daylight,  but  more  certain.  The  great  advantages  are  the  certain 
walue  of  the  light  (provided,  of  course,  that  the  battery  is  worked  well 
within  its  powers),  the  fixed  distance,  and  the  saving  of  physical  labour. 
I  certainly  find  it  an  advantage  for  work  of  the  kind  mentioned,  where 
the  exposures  will  only  slightly  vary,  to  keep  a  constant  distance  ;  indeed, 
even  with  the  thin  negative,  ordinarily  exposed  at  a  distance  from  the 
source  of  light,  it  is  better — the  results  are  better — to  give  a  brief 
exposure  to  a  light  of  perfect  actinic  power  than  a  longer  exposure  to  a 
feeble  glim. 

In  the  way  of  lantern  plates,  those  of  Messrs.  Thomas  or  Mawson  & 
Swan  might,  I  think,  be  employed ;  certainly  when  making  a  set 
of  commercial  slides  where  uniformity  is  wanted  and  you  want  to 
economise  time,  and  to  feel  fairly  confident  of  getting  results,  then  the 
plates  mentioned  are  used  one  or  other  of  them  by  the  writer.  For  the 
development  of  these  plates  (the  Thomas  in  particular)  I  recommend 
amidol — one  wants  a  serviceable,  business-like  colour  or  tone  ;  we  can  get 
•colour  if  we  want  it,  but  my  experience  is  that  customers  do  not 
appreciate  to  the  extent  they  should  one’s  efforts  to  get  variety  of  colour  ; 
the  honest  and  well-intentioned  endeavour  to  make  the  colour  fit  the 
subject  meets  with  only  scant  encouragement,  and  of  a  surety  they  are 
not  prepared  to  pay  for  what  they  are  inclined  to  look  upon  as  extras, 
eifther  in  the  form  of  pleasing  colour  or  artistic  cloud  effects.  However, 
if  amid  a  series  of  lecture  slides  where  diagrams,  Ac.,  are  the  main 
feature,  there  happen  to  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  landscape  or  the 
like,  I  think  we  may  venture  on  a  little  warmer  tone  than  usual ;  this  is 
a  point  naturally  which  the  operator  must  settle  for  himself ;  the  cold 
tone  is  the  usual  thing  for  purely  lecture  or  college  slides. 

The  amidol  developer  is  powerful  and  reliable ;  we  may  employ  the 
single  solutions,  viz. : — 

Amidol . . . . .  I  drachm. 

Sodium  sulphite . . . .  10  drachms. 

Water  . . . . . . . .  0  ounces. 

Having  at  hand  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide  for  use  if 
required,  which  is  seldom,  further  dilution  with  water  (the  normal 
developing  strength,  being  one  part  to  three  parts)  will  suffice  to  sa  e- 
guard  the  plate.  Let  the  solution  be  freshly  made  (a  moderate  discolor¬ 
ation  does  no  harm,  though  it  is  better  perhaps  to  remove  it  by  shaking 
the  solution  with  powdered  charcoal  and  filtering),  and  use  a  u  >  ' 
mixing  for  every  eight  slides,  otherwise  the  tones  will  be  getting  too  grey . 
If  we  hit  upon  the  right  exposure  there  will  rarely  be  any  need  for  t  e 
mercury  intensifier ;  the  tone  will  be  rich  and  pleasing  if  the  exposure 
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has  not  been  overdone,  and  the  development  haB  been  carried  to  a  fall 
extent.  With  care  there  should  really  be  no  absolute  failures. 

We  have  other  available  solutions,  of  course,  which  may  be  preferred  to 
amidol.  A  metol  hydroquinone  solution  is  to  M  nk.  to  one 

containing  only  metol.  Ortol  acts  very  well,  give  .oper, 

while  our  old  friend  ferrous  ox  .  the  regulation  cold  tone. 

With  the  developers  enumerated,  metol.  amidol,  ortol,  V:.  land  a 
reference  to  the  Almanac  will  give  the  formata),  OM  the  acid  fixing  bath, 
i.e.f  dissolve, 

Sodium  sulphite  . . . . . .  04  ounces. 

In  water  . . . .  2*  Dints 

And  add — 

Sulphuric  acid  . . . . .  4  ounce. 

Then  add — 

Hypo  soda . . . .  10  ounces. 

Dissolve  and  strain  through  wool. 

After  fixation  in  the  above  bath,  and  a  wash  of  half  an  ration, 

a  very  brief  immersion  in  a  simple  bath  of  acidulated  water  may  be  per¬ 
mitted,  water  9‘J,  acid  hydrochloric  1  part,  |fii  and  a  thorough 

washing,  intensification  with  mercury  may  follow,  if  re  juired. 

Intensification  will  mean  as  a  rule  warmth  and  will  signify, 

generally,  over-exposure.  This  Bhould  be  avoided  .  an  be  done, 

as  it  implies  longer  time  in  the  developer,  which  ha-  to  bo  kept  below 
the  normal  strength,  hence  there  come3  the  r,  log,  and  veil,  and 
frilling.  j.  pi**. 

- ♦ - 

TONING  AND  TINTING  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

Wednesday,  October  26. — The  Croydon  Camera  Club  is  so  noted  for 
its  lantern  shows  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  much  interact 
was  evoked  by  a  series  of  demonstrations  given  on  abore  dates  to  show 
how  slides  may,  after  development,  be  varied  in  colour  to  suit  the  subject. 
To  begin  with, — 

The  President  reminded  the  audience  how,  in  certain  case*,  slides 
which  lacked  for  nothing  but  vigour  received  it  by  -ing  mo«l  of  the 
methods  to  be  explained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  slide  which  showed  per¬ 
fection  of  vigour  when  developed  would  become  over-dense  if  subsequently 
toned.  Hence,  from  the  first,  the  need  to  develop  a  slide  with  an  eye  to 
after-treatment  in  the  toning,  which  is  almost  alwav-  an  intensifying 
agent.  How  to  make  a  black  image  brown,  blue,  blue  and  brown,  and 
terra  cotta,  by  ringing  the  changes  on  uranium  nitrat  and  iron  salts, 
was  first  dwelt  upon  and  illustrated  with  examples.  Bat  chief  interestm 
Mr.  Maclean’s  demonstrations  and  remarks  center'  d  in  h:.-  explaining 
and  showing  how,  by  bleaching  the  slide  with  nitrate  of  lead,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  treating  the  bleached  image  with  various  reagents,  a  remarkable 
series  of  tints  and  tones  were  quickly  available.  Thas,  with  a  row  of 
little  developing  dishes  all  ready,  slides  were  immersed  in  the  different 
solutions,  and  quickly  came  out  warm  brown,  bright  blue,  blue-green,  and 
brown-pink. 

The  resulting  colours  or  hues  were  capable  of  infinite  modification  by 
varying  the  strengths  of  the  baths  and  by  varying  the  amount  of  “bleach¬ 
ing”  awarded  to  a  plate.  A  practical  difficulty  sometimes  met  with  is 
that  of  estimating  by  ocular  inspection  what  will  be  the  colour  effect 
upon  the  screen.  The  difference  between  the  appearance  in  the  hand 
and  when  shown  by  the  lantern  is  sometimes  quit-  iblo. 

The  most  successful  of  the  different  baths  showa  in  action  were  the 
following: — 

Bleaching  Solctiox. 

Nitrate  of  lead  .  $  ounce. 

Feme  van  ide  of  potassium  .  ; 

Water  .  6  ounces. 

After  bleaching,  well  rinse  and  soak  for  one  or  two  minute*  in— 

Chlorate  of  potassium . 120  grains. 

Water  . . . . .  ■  *• 

Rinse  and,  for  blue  and  blue-green  tones,  place  in 

I’erchloride  of  iron .  1-0  grains. 

Water  .  •  ounces. 

The  above  proportion  of  the  iron  salt  may  be  varied  with  advantage  to 
suit  special  circumstances  of  colour  ai 

A  very  pleasant  brown-pin  -  obtainable  by  using,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  iron  solution,  a  ten  per  cent,  soffit  .vrffie  of  ocpfME. 

In  this  the  toning  proceeds  steadily  and  not  too  quick  y. 

The  other  batns  used  were  eitner  better  known  or  leas  piaa-.ngin 
result  than  the  foregoing. 

Mr  A.  E.  Isaac  followed  by  explaining  the  mercurial  toning  and  in¬ 
tensifying  procedure.  H  -  1 

made  clear  by  the  toning  of  -  «  mercuna  1 

aNo  by  full  bleaching,  followed,  in  the  last  w  m  sulphite. 

The  need  to  use  boiled,  or  distilled,  water  was  emphasised,  and  that 
the  resulting  tones  varied  with  the  developer  n*ed  in  m%king  the 
metol  or  rodinal  beijg.  for  ■  >  . 
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Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten  explained  and  illustrated  the  availability  of  the 
gold  and  sulphocyanide  toning  bath. 


Gold  chloride  .  1  grain, 

Sulphocyanide  ammonium  . 15  grains, 

Water  . - .  5  ounces, 


was  his  formula.  Slides  so  treated  were  made  more  brilliant,  the  rein¬ 
forcement  of  shadow  vigour  being  very  notable.  The  change  in  colour 
was  from  brown  to  black.  Toning  might  take  from  one  to  ten  minutes, 
according  to  the  object  in  view.  The  method  was  advised  to  restore 
slides  whose  shadows  had  become  somewhat  weak  by  senile  decay.  All 
the  above  experimental  slides,  and  also  others  in  illustration  of  toning, 
were  put  through  the  lantern,  and  points  of  interest  or  of  information 
explained  by  the  three  demonstrators,  Messrs.  Maclean,  Isaac,  and 
Wratten,  to  whom  the  assemblage  awarded  the  Club’s  thanks. 

- + - 

THE  “BIRTAC.” 

At  the  Photographic  Club  on  October  26  there  was  a  large  gathering 
to  see  and  hear  about  Mr.  Birt  Aeres’s  latest  apparatus  for  animated 
photography  called  the  “Birtac.”  Without  wishing  to  run  down 
what  is  known  as  “  ordinary  ”  photography,  Mr.  Acres  advanced  his 
opinion  that  the  destiny  of  animated  photography  was  to  far  outstrip  the 
former  and  older  branch  of  work — an  opinion  in  which  he  had  the  most 
implicit  faith.  Reminding  his  audience  that  he  was  the  first  to  show 
animated  pictures  in  England,  namely,  at  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  he  proceeded  to  review  the  difficulties  which  hedged  around  the 
earlier  attempts  at  the  construction  and  successful  working  of  apparatus 
to  this  end.  Amongst  those  most  serious  was  the  want  of  special 
machinery  to  accurately  cut  and  perforate  the  celluloid  films,  the 
importance  of  which  is  obvious  where  the  magnification  of  such  small 
images  to  anything  up  to  twenty  feet  is  concerned. 

The  future  of  animated  photography  he  maintained  lay  with  the 
photographer  and  not  with  the  showman.  He  believed  there  was 
something  more  in  it  than  a  music-hall  attraction,  and  he  hoped  to  see 
the  day  when,  instead  of  sending  along  a  carte  or  cabinet  of  one’s  self, 
one  would  be  able  to  forward  a  film  to  one’s  friends  which,  placed  in  a 
standard  projecting  machine,  would  reproduce  him  in  a  more  lifelike 
manner  than  the  still,  dull  representation  of  present  times. 

The  instrument  he  had  with  him  he  believed  to  be  capable  of  producing 
something  in  this  way  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner.  To  an  audience 
which,  like  the  present,  was  used  to  the  best  of  lantern  pictures,  and  the 
utmost  in  point  of  illumination,  it  would  be  well  to  explain  that  nothing 
in  the  way  of  electrical  brilliancy  was  to  come.  The  apparatus  was 
essentially  one  suited  to  drawing-room  displays  of  small  proportions,  de¬ 
signed  for  a  disc  not  greatly  exceeding  two  or  three  feet,  and  depending 
upon  the  usual  supply  of  house  gas  for  its  illuminant.  The  films  were  of 
a  length  of  twenty  feet,  giving  640  separate  scenes  per  picture  in  size 
about  one-fourth  the  area  of  the  animated  picture  of  the  usual  type. 

A  serious  question,  in  Mr.  Acres’s  opinion,  in  connexion  with  animated 
photography  was  that  of  risk.  At  music  halls  it  was  a  continuous  cry 
for  something  big,  and,  to  meet  demands  for  pictures  up  to  twenty  feet, 
it  was,  of  course,  important  to  get  extremely  powerful  illumination,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  very  unwelcome  heat.  He  claimed 
absolute  freedom  from  danger  in  the  present  machine,  which  could 
hardly  be  the  cause  of  an  accident  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  inex¬ 
perienced.  Incidentally  he  mentioned  that  he  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  production  of  an  absolutely  uninflammable  film. 

As  regards  the  construction  of  the  machine,  it  was  designed  with  the 
object  of  combining  in  one  apparatus  the  taking  camera  and  projecting 
device.  In  the  first  case,  the  lens,  which  is  a  Ross  of  about  one  and  a 
half  inch  equivalent  focus,  working  at  /- 2,  is  screwed  on  outside  ;  in  the 
latter  it  is  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  box.  The  shutter  is  constructed 
on  an  adjustable  principle,  suited  on  the  one  hand  for  taking  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  on  the  other  for  projecting  purposes.  The  film  is  put  up  in 
a  circular  cardboard  box,  and  is  perforated  on  one  side  only.  One  end  is 
pulled  through  an  aperture  in  the  box  and  threaded  through  the  machine, 
being  attached  to,  and  received  upon,  a  spool  connected  with  the  driving 
crank.  Attached  to  the  end  of  the  film  is  a  length  of  black  paper,  which 
is  wound  over  it  when  exposed,  and  protects  it  from  light  during  the 
changing  of  the  film. 

Mr.  Acres  next  showed  the  operations  of  printing  a  positive  from  the 
negative  film,  a  slow  transparency  emulsion  being  employed.  For  this 
purpose  a  printing  machine  was  used,  in  which  the  unexposed  film  and 
the  negative  were  brought  into  intimate  contact  at  the  point  of  exposure, 
the  light  of  a  table-lamp  being  used  for  the  actual  printing,  while  the 
handle  was  slowly  turned  and  the  whole  length  of  film  exposed.  In  the 
light  of  a  dark-room  lamp  the  exposed  film  was  closely  wound  upon  a 
frame  measuring  about  12  x  10,  and  carrying  the  full  twenty  feet  with 
ease.  For  the  standard-size  film,  a  frame  four  times  these  dimensions 
would  be  needed.  Mr.  Acres  employs  an  upright  developing  dish  so  as 
to  minimise  the  oxidation  of  the  developer,  which  is  a  dilute,  slow-acting 
pyro  developer,  whose  proportions  are  about  one  ounce  of  pyro  to  a 
thousand  of  water.  After  fixing  and  washing,  the  film  is  immersed  in 
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glycerine,  spirit,  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one,  two,  and  three 
respectively,  to  prevent  the  film  from  becoming  so  dry  as  to  peel  from 
the  celluloid.  It  is  then  varnished  as  a  protection  against  the  inevitable 
wear  occasioned  in  projecting  the  picture.  An  exhibition  of  some  of  the 
results  by  the  machine  was  then  given,  the  pictures  being  very  well 
received. 

The  complete  apparatus  consists  of  the  camera  and  mechanism,  Ross 
lens,  spools,  and  gas  lantern  for  use  with  the  new  form  of  Welsbach  light, 
all  that  is  necessary  for  taking  and  showing  the  pictures,  at  a  price  of 
ten  guineas.  The  printing  machine  costs  another  two  guineas,  and  the 
films,  in  twenty-feet  lengths,  2s.  6d. 


With  reference  to  the  foregoing  demonstration,  Mr.  Birt  Acres  writes 

us  : — 

“  I  was  very  much  disappointed  to  find  that  tho-e  was  practically  no 
pressure  of  gas  when  I  was  giving  an  exhibition  of  my  new  projection 
machine  before  the  Photographic  Club  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  last 
Wednesday  evening,  and  that  consequently  such  good  results  were  not 
obtained  as  I  have  previously  secured  whilst  experimenting  at  home. 
However,  as  good  generally  comes  out  of  evil,  I  have  invented  a  machine 
which  automatically  provides  this  pressure,  and  affords  a  light  superior 
to  limelight.  With  this  I  am  able  to  throw  a  brilliant  image  on  the 
screen,  of  six-feet  dimensions,  with  my  little  machine,  and  so  obviate 
any  difficulty  which  might  have  arisen,  owing  to  future  purchasers 
having  as  faulty  gas  arrangements  as  at  the  hotel  above  mentioned.” 

We  have  since  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  a  private 
demonstration  of  the  “  Birtao,”  as  the  new  machine  is  to  be  called.  The 
light  to  which  Mr.  Birt  Acres  alludes  is  exceedingly  intense  and  well 
under  control,  and  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  the  small-sized  pictures 
up  to  a  diameter  of  disc  of  from  three  to  four  feet  answers  admirably.  It 
is  a  simple  and  efficient  illuminant  for  the  projection  of  small-sized  screen 
images  in  the  home,  and,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  “  Birtac,” 
places  practical  animated  photography  within  the  reach  of  all.  There 
should  be  a  great  future  before  the  “  Birtac.” 

- ♦ - 

REMEDY  FOR  DIFFICULTIES  IN  BURNING  ACETYLENE  GAS. 

Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes  lately  contributed  an  interesting  paper  on  this 
general  subject  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  In  this  communi¬ 
cation  he  deals  at  some  length  with  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  finding 
a  suitable  burner  in  which  to  consume  the  gas,  and  throws  much  light 
upon  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  All  who  have  had  experience  with 
acetylene  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  persistent  disposition 
to  the  deposition  of  soot  in  the  burner  tip,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  causes  the  clogging  of  the  tip,  followed  by  the  distortion  of  the 
flame  and  pronounced  smoking.  Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  do 
away  with  this  objectionable  feature,  but  thus  far  with  only  partial 
success.  Among  the  remedies  that  have  been  proved  most  satisfactory 
is  the  Naphey  burner  and  its  various  imitations,  but  these  have  proved  to 
be  by  no  means  infallible,  and  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  as  far  from 
solution  as  ever. 

Professor  Lewes  has  studied  the  character  of  this  Boot  deposit,  and. 
offers  some  explanations  of  its  nature  and  cause  which  point  to  the 
proper  remedial  measures. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  soot  deposit  noticed  in  the 
burner  slit  or  tip  consuming  acetylene  was  due  to  the  dissociation  of  the 
gas  from  over-heating  at  the  nipple,  the  decomposition  resulting  in 
the  separation  of  carbon.  Professor  Lewes  believes  this  is  not  the  true 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  deposit. 

On  breaking  open  the  steatite  tip  of  such  a  burner,  he  found  a  carbon¬ 
aceous  deposit  extending  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  body  of  the 
steatite,  and  this  he  holds  to  be  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  deposit  has- 
been  caused  bv  the  deposition  of  a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  which  has  soaked 
into  the  steatite  and  been  carbonised  there.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  trouble  is  experienced,  to  some  extent,  with  carburetted 
water  gas  when,  owing  to  insufficient  temperature  in  the  cracking  and 
super-heating  chambers,  the  carburetted  gas  contains  vapours  instead  of 
permanent  gaseous  products.  His  observations  lead  him  to  the  belief 
that  the  trouble  in  the  case  of  acetylene  arises  from  a  similar  cause, 
namely,  the  presence  in  the  gas  of  condensible  hydrocarbons,  the  origin 
of  which  he  explains  as  follows  : — 

“  When  acetylene  has  been  made  in  a  generator  at  an  undue  tempera¬ 
ture,  it  carries  with  it  benzine  vapour,  which,  as  it  commences  to  con¬ 
dense,  assumes  a  vesicular  form  (like  smoke  or  tar  vapour),  and,  on  coming 
to  the  extremely  minute  holes  which  form  the  apertures  of  the  burner, 
the  mechanical  scrubbing  which  it  encounters  causes  the  breaking  up  of 
the  vesicles  and  the  deposition  of  the  benzine  and  other  hydrocarbons 
held  in  suspension  in  the  gas,  which  soak  into  the  steatite  and  carbonise. 
The  presence  of  finely  divided  carbon  has  a  great  effect  in  determining 
the  decomposition  of  acetylene  itself,  so  that  a  rapid  growth  of  carbon 
takes  place  at  the  burner,  and  no  ordinary  cleaning  from  the  exterior  will 
ever  make  the  nipple  fit  for  constant  use  again.” 

The  remedy  for  the  trouble,  Professor  Lewes  believes,  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  improvement  of  the  automatic  acetylene  generators  in  service* 
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with  the  object  in  view  of  avoiding  undue  heating  in  the  process  of 
generating  the  gas.  If  proper  attention  is  paid  to  this  point,  not  only  will 
the  sooting  of  the  burner  be  largely  avoided,  but  there  will  also  be 
obtained  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  gas  from  the  carbide 
His  conclusions  are  expressed  in  the  following  terms  :  “  It  will  be  found 
with  experience  that  the  prevention  of  smoking  in  a  burner  will  be  effected 
quite  as  much  by  attention  to  the  temperature  in  the  generator  as  to  the 
burner  itself,  and,  where  a  generator  is  in  use  which  gives  over-heating,  a 
well-arranged  scrubbing  apparatus,  that  would  get  rid  of  the  benzine 
in  the  gas,  would  be  found  a  distinct  advantage  in  stopping  burner 
troubles.” 

The  practical  hints  herein  given  by  Professor  Lewes  should  prove  of 
the  utmost  value  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
acetylene  machines,  and  the  users  of  the  gas. 


THE  ACETYLENE  GAS  HAZARD. 

[Scientific  American.] 

It  is  but  perfectly  natural  that,  after  such  explosions  and  casualties, 
resulting  in  loss  of  life  and  property,  which  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time  in  the  manufacture  and  subsequent  manipulation  of  acetylene  gas, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
public  at  large  should  be  a  little  anxious  to  establish  Borne  fixed  form  of 
regulation  which  will  ensure  safety  to  all  concerned  in  future  operations  on 
this  line. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  deplored  that  at  the  present  stage  of  investigation 
of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  acetylene,  the  proposed  legislation  should 
be'  so  strenuous  and  at  the  same  time  impose  impossible  conditions,  as  is 
set  forth  in  the  set  of  rules  approved  by  the  National  Board  of  Eire 
Underwriters,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting. 

It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  in  no  single  instance  have  any  of 
these  explosions  taken  place  at  the  hands  of  other  than  so-called  experts  ; 
and,  moreover,  these  explosions  have  all  been  the  results  of  work  con¬ 
ducted  on  experimental  basis ;  and,  in  all  but  one  instance  (explosion  at 
Wilmington,  Del.),  these  disasters  have  taken  place  as  the  result  of 
attempts  to  liquefy  the  gas  and  to  control  it  under  pressure  ;  and  in  each 
and  every  case  said  disasters  have  taken  place  solely  through  either  care¬ 
lessness  or  gross  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  operators.  Of  course,  as  is 
well  known,  acetylene  will  combine  with  air  in  certain  proportions  to 
form  mixtures  which  are  extremely  explosive  under  certain  conditions, 
but  even  these  mixtures,  when  intelligently  handled,  are  not  dangerous, 
and  in  properly  constructed  apparatus  explosions  cannot  occur. 

The  most  dangerous  form  of  acetylene  is  its  liquid  state,  when  it 
requires  a  pressure  of  600  pounds  per  square  inch  to  keep  it  in  its  normal 
condition.  These  points  were  very  strongly  brought  out  at  the  investiga¬ 
tion  following  the  explosion  in  Jersey  City,  December  4,  1897,  as 
published  in  the  Progressive  Age  of  May  2, 1898. 

As  per  Dr.  Henry  Morton’s  testimony  at  the  above-mentioned  inquiry, 
acetylene  in  its  native  and  quiescent  state  is  no  more  dangerous  than  our 
our  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  which,  indeed,  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  acetylene. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  expert  chemists  of  all  time  have 
experimented  with  this  gas,  and  such  men  as  Berthelot,  Le  Chatelier, 
Moissan,  and  Pictet  have  all  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  this  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other,  that  gaseous  acetylene  at  atmosphere  pressure  is 
absolutely  harmless  as  regards  spontaneous  decomposition  and  subsequent 
explosion. 

The  dangerous  qualities  are  not  developed  in  the  slightest  particular 
until  the  gas  is  compressed  or  liquefied,  in  which  condition,  when  subjected 
to  a  rise  in  temperature,  it  becomes  an  exceedingly  dangerous  compound, 
owing  to  its  great  liability  to  decompose. 

As  regards  the  wholesale  generation  and  liquefaction  of  acetylene, 
strong  measures  should  be  taken  to  bring  these  operations  within  the 
safety  limit,  and  the  proposed  legislation  on  this  point  should  by  all 
means  be  adopted. 

In  such  small  amounts  of  acetylene  as  are  generated  in  a  bicycle  lamp, 
or,  in  fact,  in  any  lamp  having  a  portable  generator  and  operating  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  no  dangerous  conditions  can,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  occur.  _ 

Regarding  the  paragraph  in  the  proposed  insurance  regulations  which 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  lamp,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  is 
an  utter  impossibility  to  so  construct  a  portable  generator  that  it  will  not 
disengage  gas  for  some  little  time  after  the  water  has  been  turned  off. 
Any  lamp  that  has  been  constructed  with  this  principle  in  view  would  be 
absolutely  worthless  as  a  continual  light-giver,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  become  a  dangerous  instrument.  _  , 

The  proviso  is,  in  my  opinion,  ridiculous  in  its  entirety,  and,  if  en¬ 
forced,  would  practically  mean  the  complete  prohibition  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  all  kinds  of  portable  generator  lamps.  _ 

Regarding  the  regulation  restricting  the  material  of  which  the  lamps 
should  be  constructed,  there  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  among 
scientists  on  this  point. 

It  is  asserted  by  many  experimenters  that  acetylene,  upon  coining  m 
contact  with  metallic  copper,  will  form  a  compound  which  is  highly  ex¬ 
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plosive  when  heated  or  struck  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  an 
equal  number  who  claim  the  contrary. 

The  result  of  my  experiments  in  this  direction  ;ir<  a-  follows  :  A  Conner 
tu  ie  four  feet  in  length,  four  inches  in  diameter,  was  thoroughly  nickled 
and  cleaned  I  his  tube  was  filled  with  the  gas  taken  diJevt  from  a 
generator  without  being  cleaned  or  purified  in  any  manner  and  th<-  tube 
was  then  hermetically  sealed  and  allowed  to  lie  on  its  ei,je  f 
months.  It  was  then  opened,  and  the  compound  formed  was  scraped  i 
and  dried  and  then  tested  for  explosibilitv,  with  the  result  that  T w 
found  to  be  perfectly  harmless. 

My  second  experiment  was  to  pass  the  gas  through,  fir  t 
through  a  lead-salt  solution,  thence  through  a  quantity  of  calc 
m  order  to  drv  it,  and  then  through  a  saturated  ammonia 
cuprous  chloride.  When  free  ,v<  i,< 

the  escape  tube  of  the  last  bottle,  t  .  ,  . 

“SdeLd;  precipitate  formed  was  then  filtered  and 
1U0  Fahr.  This  compound  was  found  to  be  extremely  ex nl 
confined. 

From  these  experiments  I  draw  the  following  conclusions  •— 

First.  Acetylene  in  contact  with  a  metallic  toil  r  pore 

copper  or  of  any  alloy  containing  copper  doe-  form  a  compound  which"  is 
not  explosive  or  at  all  dangerous. 

Second.  When  acetylene  gas,  in  a  free  state,  la  brought  in  contact 
with  copper  held  in  solution  in  an  alkaline  form,  a  c  .  -action 
takes  place,  whereby  the  true  acetylide  of  coj  per  is  formed  v. 
explosive  in  a  dry  form  when  confined  ;  or,  in  other  words  there  moat 
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be  opportunity  for  cuprous  oxide  to  form  before  w*  t-*n  , 
acetylide. 

Third.  That  the  compound  formed  in  experiment  No.  1  is  difl 
its  physical  deportment  from  that  form,  i  in  experiment  N  ’ 
although  it  appears  to  have  the  same  chemical  c  '-allyi 

not  the  acetylide  of  copper. 

Regarding  the  last  paragraph  of  the  recommendations,  “  It  is  ah* 
recommended  that  the  generator  be  so  d<  can  be  supplie* 

with  calcium  carbide,  and  the  residuum  withdrawn  without  the  eacape  o 
gas  or  the  admission  of  air,  in  order  to  ensure  the  prevention  of  dangerooi 
explosive  admixtures  of  air  with  the  gas  in  the  generator. "  it  is  not  at  al 
clear  in  my  mind  how  such  an  arrangement  can  be  designed  withou 
making  a  complicated  and  expensive  form  of  geiK  rator.  L.  J.  Eaou. 
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At  the  Swindon  Great  Western  Railway  Engineering  Society,  the  other 
evening  (October  24),  Mr.  H.  Fowler,  gas  manager  in  the  Lancashire  end 
Yorkshire  Railway  Works,  was  lecturing  on  Acetylene  and  Cakinm 
Carbide,”  and,  while  the  major  portion  of  his  remarks  had  more  intenet 
for  gas  engineers  than  for  photographers  some  very  few  items  of  informs* 
tion  are  worth  recording.  Mr.  Fowler  brought  forward  figures  to  abow 
that  the  only  propped  of  obtaining  cheap  carbide  wa  mplojment 

of  electrical  power  obtained  from  such  a  cheap  BOOMS  aa  t\ 

One  electric  horse  power  hour  would  produce  3  pounds  of  carbide  ftnd 
whilst  the  cost  of  this  quantity  of  electrical  energy  per  annum  (per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours)  was  P.  at  Foyers  and  If.  &t  Geneva,  it  would  ooet 
(according  to  Kennedy  /  if  rai.-ed  by  means  of  coal  and  The 

efficiency  of  the  gas  was  stated  at  from  *_’;•>  to  >  -  -  •  - 

feet  per  hour,  but  the  type  of  burner  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
obtaining  the  most  economical  results.  An  injector  burner  in  whioh 
air  was  admitted  to  the  gas  by  minute  apertures  before  the  ernljlnwi 
issued  to  the  flume  was  one  of  the  best  types  as  regards  »——"«<■«» 
smoky  fiames.  Mr.  Fowler  dealt  very  that  .  -rkmt 

types  of  generators,  which  ho  classified  a  now  well-known 

system.  The  two  important  points  to  be  realised  in  a  good  generator 
were,  first,  that  the  water  should  not  have  access  to  the  whole  "-t  of 
carbide,  to  be  drawn  off  when  the  evolution  of  the  gas  became  too  greet ; 
and,  secondly,  the  gas  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  heated  in  the 
process  of  generation.  The  reasons  for  the -e  ./•  ;  :  were,  in  th»  first 

case,  that  the  lime  which  is  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  watey  on  the 
carbide  retains  water  which  it  afterward-  to  the  carbide,  with 

consequent  undue  evolution  of  ga« ;  and.  in  the  second,  that  an  elevation 
of  temperature  is  liable  to  caus.  the  acetylene 

other  compounds  of  very  inferior  ill..  power,  the  loss  from  this 

cause,  so  it  was  stated  by  a  subsequent  speaker,  having  in  the  cam  of 
some  generators  been  estimated  at  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent.  The 
lecturer  mentioned  the  fact  that  can  be  burnt  in  an  ordinary 

Bunsen  burner  if  the  aperture  for  the  .  gres-  of  the  gas  be  eonader* 
ably  reduced  ;  the  flan  at  that  of  ordinary  coal  gns, 

and  has  been  found  useful  in  laboratory  operations. 


With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  th  f  whether  tl 

hot  ffame  might  not  b  .spend 

an  inverted  thimble  of,  sm  •  in  gauze  in  the  flame,  tbe  sm 

incandesc  f  service  as  an  illnminsnt 

the  optical  lantern. 

A  trade  congress  of  those  interested  in  the  production  '  cab  h  , 
acetylene  was  recently  held  at  Frankfort-cn-Main.  Ii  i«  r-  fr  ^  ir.. 
notice  with  wha;  energy  aud  tac;  the  Germane  place  any  new  nonimam 
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enterprise  on  a  good  footing.  Take  the  case  of  acetylene,  for  example. 
No  sooner  does  the  industry  promise  to  take  a  place  in  the  chemical  trade 
of  the  country  than  the  far-seeing  Teuton  gathers  together  his  friends 
and  neighbours  and  organizes  a  congress,  whereat  the  fachmanner  do 
assemble  and  thrash  out  the  various  questions,  scientific,  technical,  and 
commercial,  by  which  their  industry  is  likely  to  be  advanced  or  hindered 
along  the  road.  The  various  aspects  of  the  trade  are  dealt  with  by 
those  engaged  in  the  special  departments,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  individual  firms,  as  well  as  the  trade  generally,  are  benefited  by 
assemblages  of  this  kind.  No  doubt  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
will  be  published  in  extenso  later,  but  for  the  present  particulars  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Chemiker  Zeitung  of  October  22. 

One  of  the  subjects  most  interesting  to  photographers  was  that  of  the 
purification  of  acetylene,  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Paul  Wolff,  of  Berlin.  Dr. 
Wolff  gives  the  average  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  crude  acetylene  made 
from  American  and  Swiss  carbide.  The  results  are  as  follows  : — 


American. 

Swiss. 

Acetylene  . . . . 

.  98-87 

99-87 

Hydrogen  phosphide  . 

.  04 

•02 

Hydrogen  sulphide  . 

.  -02 

— 

Ammonia  . . . 

.  06 

•04 

The  casual  observer  may  perhaps  regard  the  proportion  of  impurity  as 
so  small  as  to  be  disregarded,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  hydrogen 
phosphide,  recalling  the  white  rings  of  smoke  of  our  chemical  student 
days,  is,  for  several  reasons  a  dangerous  and  objectionable  constituent  of 
the  gas.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion. 
Then,  when  the  gas  is  burnt  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  phosphorus  is 
converted  into  phosphoric  acid,  which  will  soon  make  itself  visible  (if 
the  gas  is  burnt  in  a  confined  space)  as  grey  fumes,  which  have  a  far 
from  agreeable  action  on  the  respiratory  organs,  whilst  metal  surfaces 
are  attacked  by  the  acid  when  it  condenses  on  them.  Hence  the  proper 
purification  of  the  gas  is  a  point  of  importance  to  the  lanternist,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  photographer  who  u-es  it  in  his  studio. 

The  removal  of  hydrogen  phosphide  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Raoul 
Pictet  bubbled  the  gas  first  through  concentrated  calcium- chloride  solu¬ 
tion  cooled  to  —20°  C.,  and  then  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
cooled  to  -  40°  C.  This  process  was  satisfactory  in  use,  but,  like  such 
other  methods  as  the  action  of  bromine  or  strong  nitric  acid  is  hardly 
likely  to  prove  of  practical  everyday  utility.  The  most  promising  re¬ 
sults  are  held  out  by  acid  metallic  solutions,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
patented  by  Dr.  Albert  Frank,  of  Charlottenberg.  The  best  result  is 
given  by  one  part  of  copper  chloride  dissolved  in  eight  parts  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  The  very  acid  character  of  this  reagent  need  not  be  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  its  use,  as  acid-proof  apparatus  can  be  obtained,  made  in  enamel 
iron  by  Dietrich  &  Co.,  of  Niederbronn,  but,  if  intended  for  house  in¬ 
stallations,  the  plan  advocated  by  Dr.  Frank  is  to  soak  kieselgiihr  in  the 
above  reagent,  and  to  place  the  mixture  in  a  chamber  through  which  the 
gas  is  allowed  to  stream.  Dr.  Wolff,  however,  recommended  (as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Redner)  the  employment  of  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  and  a 
chromate,,  which  he  states  to  retain  its  activity  twice  as  long  as  Dr. 
Frank’s  reagent. 

The  storage  and  transport  of  carbide  is  a  point  of  increasing  interest  in 
view  of  the  restrictions  of  railway  and  insurance  companies.  Herr  H.  Herz- 
field,  in  a  short  paper  on  this  subject,  stated  that  the  legislature  held  the 
entirely  erroneous  view  that  the  carbide  must  be  handled  as  a  compressed 
gas,  and  care  should  therefore  be  exercised  to  avoid  all  high  pressure. 
The  practice  adopted  in  some  countries  of  soldering  up  cases  of  carbide 
should  not  be  countenanced,  and  some  other  method  of  closing  the  case 
(which  shall  equally  exclude  water)  adopted.  The  author  demonstrated 
the  safety  closure  for  carbide  cases  of  the  acetylene  works  of  Augsburg- 
oberhausen,  which  stood  the  test  remarkably  well.  A  simple  and  cheap 
safety  valve  came  into  action  on  the  inner  pressure  rising  to  one  metre  of 
water,  so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  explosion  during  transit,  even  if  the 
cases  were  placed  in  the  wet.  G.  E.  Brown. 

- ♦ - 

©ur  ©tutorial  Cable. 

The  Magic  Lantern  Journal  Almanac  and  Annual. 

Edited  by  J.  Hay  Taylor.  London  :  Published  at  9,  Carthusian-street,  E.O. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  over  fifty  useful  articles 
relating  to  lantern  work.  Of  especial  value  is  one  extending  to  about 
twenty-five  pages  treating  of  lantern  polariscopy,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Madan. 
Among  the  other  authors  will  be  found  many  recognised  authorities  on 
optical  projection  work.  Copious  formulae,  a  review  of  novelties,  diary 
spaces,  and  other  features  combine  to  make  this  annual  of  distinct  use 
to  lanternists — a  large  and  continually  increasing  class. 

How  to  Make  Lantern  Slides. 

By  S.  L.  Co ult hurst.  London  :  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  6,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C. 
Mr.  Coulthurst  is  well  qualified  by  considerable  practical  knowledge  of 
transparency  making  for  the  lantern  to  write  this  little  book.  Confining 
itself  to  gelatine  plates  for  the  work,  it  takes  the  photographer  by  easy 
stages  over  the  whole  field  of  lantern-slide  production.  It  is  written 


throughout  in  terse  language,  and  the  many  hints  and  formula)  given  are 
of  great  value.  The  contaot  and  reduction  methods  are  dealt  with  ; 
while  development,  clouds,  blocking,  masking,  and  binding  come  in  for 
treatment.  It  is  a  useful  little  book. 


Catalogue  Received. 

Archer  &  Sous,  41  to  49,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  Archer’s  catalogue  occupies  over  one  hundred  pages.  It  is  full 
of  illustrated  particulars  of  lantern  and  cinematographic  apparatus,  and 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  all  interested  in  optical  projection  work, 
to  whom  we  can  recommend  it,  as  it  is  very  complete  and  comprehensive. 


The  “  largest  thermometer  in  the  world  ”  is,  according  to  an  American 
paper,  that  now  being  erected  at  Winchester,  Mass.,  for  Colonel  Knight. 
“It  is  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  with  it  will  be  measured  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body  of  the  earth.  This  giant  instrument  is  sunk  to  its  own 
depth  in  a  great  shaft  dug  into  the  earth.  It  will  register  the  degree  of 
heat  of  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  seventy  feet,  and  will  open  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  scientific  men  to  observe  the  changing  moods  of  the  great 
mother  of  all  life.  The  principles  upon  which  this  mammoth  instrument 
is  constructed  are  the  same  as  those  which  govern  the  making  of  smaller 
instruments.  Alcohol  will  be  used,  and  careful  comparisons  will  be 
made  between  the  large  thermometer  and  others,  which  will  be  pygmies 
beside  it.  The  largest  thermometer  ever  made  previous  to  that  now  ' 
being  constructed  for  Colonel  Knight  was  that  built  by  Forbes,  measuring  n 
nearly  forty  feet  in  length.  This  instrument  was  considered  one  of  the  : 
curiosities  of  science,  but  now  the  Winchester  tube  steps  into  first  place,  i 
The  data,  it  is  expected,  gathered  from  observations  with  this  instrument  : 
will  be  of  unusual  value  to  science.” 

Advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  fact  that  gelatoid  (gelatine  mixed  with  - 
formaldehyde)  is  practically  unbreakable  in  making  goggles  of  it  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  eyes  of  artisans  engaged  in  grinding  and  other  operations  which 
make  small  particles  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal,  fly  about. 

A  Popular  Error. — Under  the  title  of  “In  Dead  Eyes,”  an  evening 
contemporary  recently  made  a  statement  which,  says  the  Lancet ,  carries 
its  own  confutation  with  it.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  a  physician  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  photographer,  being  desirous  of  testing  the  amount  of  truth  in 
the  theory  that  dead  eyes  retain  complete  images,  had  carefully  examined 
the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  dead  people,  and,  though  he  had  never  seen  any-  . 
thing  like  a  distinct  picture  mirrored,  he  had  certainly  distinctly  traced 
both  letters  and  objects  on  the  iris  of  the  eye,  and  that,  when  the  photo¬ 
graphic  test  was  applied,  these  images  became  visible.  In  one  case  a  ■ 
capital  letter  of  peculiar  form  was  shown,  which  could  be  traced  to  a 
Testament  held  in  the  hand  shortly  before  death.  In  another  case  a 
numeral  was  distinctly  pictured,  which  was  traced  to  a  clock  face  in  the 
room.  The  article  in  question  continues  :  “  The  chief  scientific  paper 

of  France  only  the  other  day  gave  full  particulars  of  a  case  where  a 
woman  who  died  in  one  of  the  hospitals  had  two  numbers,  10  and  45, 1 
mirrored  in  the  iris  of  her  eyes.”  These  absurd  stories  originate  in  the. 
well-known  experiments  of  Kiihne  on  the  visual  purple  of  the  retina,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  showed  that,  by  making  special  arrangements,  the 
cross  bars  of  a  window  focussed  on  the  retina  could  be  brought  intc 
relief.  The  enthusiastic  photographer,  if  he  be  not  misquoted,  ought  tc 
have  known  that  no  well-defined  images  of  the  external  world  are  cast 
upon  the  iris,  and  none,  therefore,  could  be  preserved.  The  surface  ot 
the  iris  is  far  too  uneven  to  act  as  a  mirror.  Moreover,  as  no  arrange 
ments  were  made  to  prevent  the  further  action  of  light  after  death,  the 
would,  if  formed,  be  certainly  obliterated,  as  the  image  on  a  photographi 
plate  would  be  if  permanently  exposed.  The  only  mode  in  which  a 
image  impressed  on  the  retina  could  be  rendered  visible  would  be  tc 
adopt  the  method  of  Kiihne — viz.,  by  exposing  the  eye,  previously  kep 
in  the  dark  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  an  illuminated  object,  then  extir 
pating  it,  opening  it,  and  immediately  plunging  it  into  a  solution  o 
alum.  The  image  develops  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Judging  by  the  large  attendance  of  members  and  friends  at  the  weekh 
meeting  of  the  Kingston-on-Thames  and  District  Photographic  Societ; 
on  the  26th  ult.,  the  popularity  of  lantern  evenings  would  appear  to  b> 
by  no  means  on  the  wane.  On  this  occasion  some  prize  slides  wer 
thrown  upon  the  screen.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  slides  cai 
scarcely  be  considered  up  to  the  average  of  previous  years.  Undoubtedly) 
the  gems  of  the  collection  are  those  hailing  from  across  the  “  herrini 
pond,”  and  Kingstonians  were  not  slow  to  recognise  the  merits  o 
Mr.  Fraser’s  after-dark  studies  in  the  streets  of  New  York  City.  Th 
hon.  lanternist,  Mr.  East,  ever  anxious  to  do  his  work  thoroughly,  cam 
to  the  meeting  armed  with  a  series  of  tinted  glasses,  which  he  introduce) 
with  most  pleasing  effect  in  some  of  the  marine  and  sunset  subjects 
The  improvement  was  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  one  or  t w<j 
under-exposed  slides  with  excessive  contrasts  of  light  and  slide.  On 
point  which  failed  to  escape  notice  was  the  shape  of  the  mats  used  by  th; 
competitors.  Oval  and  cushioned  cornered  masks  of  commerce  woul 
appear  to  die  a  hard  death,  but  let  us  hope  the  time  may  yet  come  whei 
all  slide  makers,  prize  winners  included,  will  recognise  the  fact  that  thei 
work  would  look  far  better  would  they  only  take  the  trouble  to  cut  thei 
own  mats  with  rectangular  corners,  and  of  a  shape  best  calculated  to  sui 
the  particular  slides  they  are  intended  for. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

ie  report  of  Tracinski,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Beleuchtungswesen 

.pri!  dU),  gives  the  result  of  investigations  in  connexion  with  the 
eration  of  the  Zerener  arc  welding  process,  which  is  now  coming 
°  use  lar&el7-  Tte  operator  wears  a  pair  of  spectacles  of 

rk,  smoked.  glass,  besides  which  he  looks  through  a  pane  of  deep 
i  glass,  which  is  connected  with  the  apparatus.  The  action  of  the 
ht  is  sufficiently  reduced  by  this  means,  says  the  Progressive  Age 
3  tried  using  the  red  glass  alone,  but  it  affected  the  eyes  for  some 
ae  after.  The  workmen  who  were  using  this  apparatus  continu- 
y  at  first -experienced  pain  in  the  eyes  at  night,  but  later  on  this 
•appeared;  the  sight,  however,  was  not  affected.  He  concludes 
it  no  permanent  ill  effects  are  produced  if  proper  precautions  are 
ien  and.  if  the  operator  becomes  gradually  accustomed  to  the 
^  ^  *S  a  m^sta^e  to  have  a  new  operator  work  a  whole  day 

ih  the  arc,  as  he  should  begin  with  a  few  hours  a  day  until  his 
>s  have  been  accustomed  to  it.  Only  those  who  have  healthy 
mal  eyes  should  attempt  this  work. 


)smium  threads,  which  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  platinum  wire, 
t  give  an  exceedingly  bright  light  when  the  electric  current  passes 
3ugh  them,  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Auer  von  Welsbach.  The 
lufacture  of  these  incandescent  light  tubes  consists  in  covering  a 
1  copper  wire  with  osmium  metal  and  annealing  the  wire  at  the 
lest  temperatures.  The  copper  evaporates,  while  the  coating  of 
ium  remains  unchanged  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  thread. 


.  method  has  been  proposed  to  prevent  an  over-production  of 
ylene  gas  after  the  water  supply  is  shut  off  from  a  generator. 
J  after-generation  is  often  inconvenient,  especially  in  portable 
is.  It  js  especially  adapted  to  those  forms  of  apparatus  in  which 
water  rises  up  to  the  carbide  and  is  pushed  back  by  gas  pressure, 
method  as  proposed  is  to  saturate  the  carbide  with  a  concen- 
3d  solution  of  glucose,  which,  when  no  water  is  present,  is 
I'osed  to  unite  with  the  lime  on  the  surface  of  the  carbide, 
ung  a  sucrate  of  lime,  which  forms  a  moisture-proof  coat  and 
11 3  generation. 


Wr  are  always  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
commercially  prepared  lantern  slides,  an  I  Mr.  n  d .f  |S 
Kensington  1  ark-road,  Bayswat-r.  W.,  has  taken  advantage  of  our 
readiness  in  this  direction  by  submitting  to  us  half  a  dozen  specimens 
of  the  work  he  is  constantly  turning  out.  The  subjects  are  Engliah 
Cathedral  interiors;  They  are  from  negatives  that  have  bee:. 

exposed,  and  the  included  fields  of  which  hav  | . „  «,  jeflantly 

chosen  As  lantern  slides  they  are  bright  and  brilliant,  ful 

in  the  shadows,  and  capable  ^  showing  a  soft  and  beautiful  image 
on  projection. 

Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.,  19,  Bridge-street,  Aberdeen,  were  to 
appear  with  their  cinematograph  at  tfa  „  ,,n 

Saturday  next;  but  owing  to  the  strict  Lond 
regulations,  they  cannot  get  their  own  special  lantern  effects,  which 
add  such  a  charm  to  these  exhibitions.  They  have,  however  been 
engaged  to  give  three  of  their  compl  tions  at  the 

technic,  Regent-street,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  at  two,  three  and  four 
o  clock.  The  pipe  and  drum  band  of  Her  Majesty's  Scots  On  LT ! 
is  to  play  to  the  Highland  pictures. 


LANTERN  MEMS. 

Oh,  ye  County  Council!  If  ever  a  pour  soul  wu  m  an 

arbitrary  manner,  and  without  appareir  -  ,  -urely  it  is 

the  cinematograph  operator.  First  of  ail.  when  he  appeared,  or 
desired  to  appear,  in  public,  he  had  t  M 

gardmg  the  gas  cylinders  and  met!  I 

employed,  and  possess  an  apparal  ng  animated  photo¬ 

graphs  that  was  well  constructed  and  which  ;  t  ttectt  i  films  from 
accidentally  becoming  ignited  or  th-  b  !y  :  • 

*  •  •  « 

This  he  endeavoured  to  do  by  placing  his  order  with  a  good  malt-  r 
and  carefully  mastering  all  the  the  paper 

which  emanated  from  Spring  Gardens.  His  films  were  protected 
during  exhibition  by  a  water  trough,  they  were  either  automatical!? 
rolled  up  on  a  spool  after  showing  or  fell  into  a  metal  box  with 

made  of  Russian  iron 
public  should  be  pro- 
t  do.  but  the  lantern 
wood,  asbestos-lined, 
e  between  ;  the  films 
ring  and  receiving 


closed  cover,  and  the  body  of  the  lantern 
or  some  other  metal.  So  far  so  good,  for  th^ 
tected.  Now  it  is  announced  that  this  wiil  n 
must  be  of  a  non-conducting  material,  such  as 
and  a  lining  of  iron  inside  that,  with  an  air  spa 
must  go  into  a  canister- top  box  outside  the  de 
spools,  and  the  operator,  apparatus,  and  gas  supply  mu 
in  a  fireproof  hut  or  iron  enclosure. 


be 


At  a  recent  exhibition  given  at  St.  James's  Hall  thes-1  conditions 
were,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  sprung  upon  the  organizers  of  the  envr- 
tainment,  having  for  itscbject  the  advancement  of  the  Navy  f  nsgiH 
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and  the  consequence  was  that,  notwithstanding  almost  superhuman 
efforts,  the  preparations  could  not  be  completed  in  time  to  be  rea  y 
and  have  a  rehearsal  before  the  advertised  time  of  opening  on  t  e 
first  evening.  The  result  was  a  signal  failure,  not  only  in  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  ordinary  photographs,  which  an  outsider  had  a  difhculty 
in  accounting  for,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  centreing  of  the  light 
for  the  cinematograph,  which  had  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
audience.  ^  „  *  * 


that  will  surprise  many  who  have  not  followed  closely  the  researched- 
of  Professor  Dewar,  Dr.  ITampson,  and  others.  For  some  time  past, 
at  Aldershot,  for  balloon  purposes,  hydrogen  gas  has  been  produced 
from  water  by  electrolysis,  and  the  oxygen  also  liberated  in  the 
process  has  been  to  a  great  extent  wasted.  Probably  at  some  not 
very  distant  date  this  will  not  be  so,  and  the  two  volumes  of  oxygen 
to  one  of  hydrogen  duly  utilised,  by  some  commercial  works  on  the 
lines  of  those  of  the  Government  Ballooning  Department. 

G.  R.  Baker. 


I  felt  keenly  for  the  position  of  the  lecturer  and  sorry  for  the 
operator,  especially  when  the  second  part  of  the  display  of  photo¬ 
graphs  was  abandoned  altogether,  and  the  audience  had  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  the  cinematograph  scenes  only.  As  the  audience  was 
one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  at  a  lantern  entertainment,  and  similar 
to  what  was  gathered  to  receive  Dr.  Nansen  last  year  in  the  same 
hall,  it  was  all  the  more  galling  to  those  concerned.  To  show  it 
need  not  have  been  so,  if  preparations  had  not  been  unduly  flustered 
bv  these  irritating  conditions  imposed  at  the  last  minute,  was  proved 
by  the  subsequent  exhibitions  being  such  that  the  audience  simply 
rose  with  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  it  was  an  object-lesson  in  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  meaning  of  the  words,  “  failure  ”  and  “  success.” 

***** 

The  views  by  West  &  Son,  of  Southsea,  are  well  known  for  their 
beauty  and  go,  and,  although  I  have  seen  thousands  of  slides  on  the 
screen  in  my  time,  I  can  fairly  say  I  never  enjoyed  an  entertainment 
of  photographs  more,  and  felt  more  enthusiasm,  than  when  witnessing 
the  cinematograph  projections  of  the  yachts  racing,  Her  Majesty’s 
ships  getting  under  way,  and  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  new  style  , 
of  torpedo  boat,  the  Turbinia,  going  through  the  water  at  about  forty 
miles  an  hour,  the  registered  speed  being  thirty-five  knots.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Mr.  West  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  marine 
photography  and  his  animated  pictures  of  naval  life,  and,  if  properly 
worked  as  an  entertainment  throughout  the  country,  should  prove  a 
'  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  organizers,  and  useful  to  the 
naval  authorities  in  making  the  Navy  still  more  popular. 

*  %  *  *  ^ 

Many  amateur  photographers  at  the  present  time  will  be  con-  . 
templating  making  bromide  enlargements  from  negatives  taken 
during  the  summer  holidays,  and  as  most,  of  these  negatives  have 
been  made  with  a  view  to  produce  good  prints  in  processes  requiring 
a  strong  negative,  they  will  find  the  enlargement  generally  of  the 
“soot  and  whitewash”  order.  If,  however,  a  piece  of  blue  glass  is 
interposed  between  the  light  and  condenser,  the  half-tones  in  the 
resulting  enlargement  will  be  more  pronounced,  and  consequently 
the  picture  far  more  artistic.  If  the  glass  is  thus  placed,  there  is  no 
need  for  it  to  be  optically  worked,  as  it  would  if  placed  on  the  stage 
or  in  front  of  the  objective. 

***** 

For  small  negatives,  such  as  those  taken  by  the  pocket-folding 
Kodaks,  and  portions  of  quarter-plate  negatives  not  exceeding  three 
inches  square,  the  ordinary  optical  lantern  answers  very  well  for 
making  enlargements,  providing  the  lantern  is  screened  by  box  or 
curtain,  so  that  no  direct  light  falls  on  the  bromide  paper  beyond 
that  coming  from  the  lantern  front ;  a  little  diffused  light  from  the 
back  is  not  of  much  moment.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  black 
metal  or  cardbonrd  stop  inserted  between  the  lenses  if  they  are  of 
the  regular  combination  form,  or  in  front  of  the  racked  jacket,  or 
rather  a  little  way  i  -  U  it,  with  a  single  achromatic  lens,  to  get  the 
,  ry  sharpi  es  l  lention  this  little  matter,  as  some  amateurs 

are  not  aware  that  they  can  use  ordinary  optical  lanterns  for  en¬ 
larging  purposes.  #  *  *  *  * 

The  possibility  of  getting  gas  in  a  liquid  state  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  is  within  measurable  distance,  for  at  Brins 
oxygen  work.-,  for  some  time  past,  experiments  in  liquefying  atmo¬ 
spheric  air,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  have  been  in  progress,  and  the 
Qta  are  understood  to  be  most  satisfactory.  I  hope  shortly  to 
give  full  particulars  of  some  of  these  operations.  Certainly,  beyond 
being  int  ’  'ting,  there  is  an^industry  likely  to  be  developed  in  this 


ACETYLENE  FOR  PORTRAITURE. 


Dr.  Oscar  Munsterberg  recently  gave  a  demonstration  of  taking  portraite 
by  acetylene,  and  in  the  course  of  the  preliminary  remarks  he  gave  the 
following  table  of  the  consumption  of  ordinary  house  gas  and  acetylene 
to  match  the  normal  Hefner  candle  : — 

House  gas,  bat’s-wing  burner  .  11-5  htres. 

„  Argand 


10 


Siemens 

Incandescent 


5 

2 

0-7 


Acetylene  . 

From  the  spectrum  of  acetylene  it  is  the  nearest  to  sunlight  in  giving 
better  optical  effect  of  colours,  and  he  gives  the  following  table  of  th< 
various  lights  in  all  cases,  the  amount  of  colour  in  sunlight  being  taker! 

as  equal  to  1. 


Spectrum 

Colour. 


Red  . 

Yellow  . 

Green  . 

Blue  . 

Violet  . 

Ulti  a- violet 


Electric  Light. 

Coal  Gas. 

Acetylene. 

Incan¬ 

descent. 

Arc. 

Ordinary 

Burner. 

Incan¬ 

descent. 

Alone. 

Wir,h3  e 
cent,  ofai 

— - -i 

1-48 

2-09 

4-07 

0-37 

1-83 

i-03  : 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

0-9 

102 

1-02 

0-62 

0*99 

0-47 

4-3 

0-76 

0-71 

0-91 

0-57 

1-27 

0-74 

1-94 

1-46  , 

0-17 

1-03 

6*15 

0-83 

107 

1-07 

1-21 

LIMELIGHT  EXPERIENCES. 

VIII. 

,  single-lantern  working  especially,  a  most  annoying  circumstance  is  tl 
ldden  breakdown  of  a  jet  that  has  all  along  been  giving  entire  sati 
iction.  One  fruitful  source  of  such  trouble  lies  m  the  wear  and  tear 

“hXunSlion  Something  being  wrong  win  meet  likely 
oticed  in  the  sudden  hissing  of  a  jet  that  has  always  hitherto  wor] 
bsolutely  silent  under  its  full  pressure  ;  this  hissing  very  probably  n 
ut  in  an  appearance  in  the  middle  of  a  lecture,  and,  as  a  natu 
onsejuence,  the  first  step  on  an  operator’s  part  is  to  immediately  redo 
he  pressure  of  the  gases,  for  it  is  almost  certain  to  this  cause  wifi 
ttributed  the  noise  the  jet  is  making.  When  however,  a  jet  has  be 
ioplv  adjusted,  and  the  gases  are  being  regulated  by  means  of  fi 
diustment  valves  on  the  nozzles  of  the  cylinders,  any  sudden  increase 
djustme  i  :et  becomes  an  impossibility,  for,  indet 

iwMter^ionhi  the^lnessuremust  tend  in  the  other  direction  seen 
hg  longer  the  cylinder  is  being  used  in  an  open  condition,  the  It 
)ressure>  must  follow ;  therefore  any  sudden  lowering  of  tbesupply 
(„„pa  will  be  found  to  at  once  cut  off  the  light,  and  then  the  trou 
’  jn8  in  earnest,  for  it  means  a  certain  interruption  of  the  lecture, 
vhatever  other  form  the  entertainment  may  possess,  and  any  attempt 
eS  and  adjust  the  pressure  of  the  gases  will  only  result  m  a  rene, 
,|  the  objectionable  hissing,  quite  likely  in  a  more *  c 

1T1j  nvpr  again  in  my  experience  has  this  happened,  and  m  eve  y 
hP  fault  was  ound  to lie  in  the  nipple  of  the  jet  being  honeycombed 
fumed  away  The  worst  of  tide  trouble  would  appear  to  lie  m 
■nMenness of  such  breakdowns  ;  burners  that  were  carefully  examu 
fevtous  to  the Commencement  of  a  lecture  and  judged  to  be  mp 
'ondition  have  within  half  an  hour  become  quite  useless  The  re  i 
fir  a  breakdown  of  this  description  lies  in  carrying  a  supply 
aipples  and  the  moment  a  well-adjusted  ana  previously  trie  j  P 
E  of  this  kind  there  should  be  no  hesitation  ^ann^2naigSltfc 
interval  for  the  purpose  of  changing  a  burner,  and  this  [^nnat 
made  by  the  lecturer  himself  from  the  platform  where  he  is  speaking. 
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It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  every  part  of  a  lantern  outfit  ought  to 
have  duplicates  always  at  hand,  and,  when  such  be  provided,  anything 
that  goes  wrong  with  the  apparatus  is  soon  readjusted.  A  few  spare 
nipples  should  therefore  always  be  carried,  and  these  ought  to  be 
identical  in  pattern  and  bore,  being  produced  with  the  same  tool  and 
previously  tested  for  silent  working  under  full  pressure  of  gas.  Out  of  a 
supply  of,  say,  a  dozen  of  such  nipples  there  are  certain  to  be  found 
several  blackbirds  that  will  not  be  silent  workers  at  the  required  pressure 
of  gas,  and  no  amount  of  doctoring  will  ever  make  them  silent ;  they  are 
best,  therefore,  broken  up  with  a  heavy  hammer,  so  as  to  be  entirely  out 
of  harm’s  way.  I  often  think  the  nipple  is  the  most  important  part  of  a 
limelight  jet ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  trouble  and  annoyance  a  bad  one 
will  yield.  All  burners,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  fitted  to  the  nozzle 
tube  of  the  jet  by  screwing  only ;  red  lead  should  never  be  used,  and,  when 
the  threads  of  the  screws  are  properly  made,  any  burner  will  screw  on 
and  off  with  the  fingers  without  any  trouble.  For  ordinary  lantern 
projection,  using  a  mixing  jet  which  passes  from  five  to  six  feet  per  hour, 
brass  nipples  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  a  supply  of  the  same,  every 
one  of  which  has  been  previously  tested,  will  never  fail  to  ensure  a  silent 
light,  and,  when  a  breakdown  does  occur  of  the  kind  referred  to,  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  a  minute  or  two  for  screwing  off  the  old  and  replacing 
the  same  with  a  new  burner. 

A  fruitful  source  of  damage  to  the  nipple  of  a  jet  lies  in  carelessly 
turning  on  the  oxygen.  A  good  operator  will  seldom,  or  never,  treat  his 
audience  to  the  bangs  or  small  explosions  frequently  heard  where 
lanternists  without  experience  are  employed  ;  these  small  explosions  oc¬ 
curring  at  the  nozzle  of  the  jet  do  more  damage  than  many  imagine, 
especially  to  those  nipples  that  are  perfectly  tapered  to  a  thin  point  at  the 
orifice,  and  I  have  known  one  of  these  small  explosions  rupture  the 
aperture  of  a  nipple  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  useless.  The 
turning  on  of  the  oxygen  requires  a  very  fine  touch,  and  a  fair  stock  of 
patience.  There  should  be  no  hurry  in  this  little  operation,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  delicate  part  of  all  an  operator  has  to  undertake  in  the 
getting  up  of  a  good  light. 

In  previous  articles  I  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  fine  adjustment 
valves,  screwed  on  to  the  nozzles  of  the  cylinders,  are  for  single  lantern 
working  preferable  to  the  employment  of  regulators,  and  I  notice  very 
many  of  the  best  lanternists,  in  the  West  of  Scotland  at  any  rate,  are  now 
discarding  regulators  altogether,  especially  for  cinematographic  and  high- 
pressure  working.  What  is  found  most  useful  in  practice  is  generally 
worth  following,  and,  once  an  operator  gets  into  the  way  of  using  fine 
adjustment  valves,  he  will  think  twice  before  he  resorts  to  the  old- 
fashioned  regulators,  with  attendant  leakage  and  to  a  certain  extent  un¬ 
certainty. 

A  little  consideration  only  is  needed  to  understand  that  the  best  point 
at  which  to  regulate  the  pressure  of  the  gases  in  delivering  such  to  the 
jets  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  cylinders  without  any  intermediate  mechanism, 
which  is  liable  to  go  wrong.  By  employing  these  fine  adjustment  valves 
this  is  virtually  accomplished,  and  some  day,  when  the  importance  of  this 
statement  is  more  thoroughly  realised  than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
quite  possible  we  shall  have  a  new  form  of  cylinder  constructed  in  which 
the  nozzles  will  contain  a  fine  adjustment  attachment  to  the  cylinder 
itself  so  as  to  dispense  with  all  accessories  in  common  use  as  at  the 
present  time.  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  compressed  gases  in  cylinders  has  quite  revolutionised  lime¬ 
light  projection  ;  but  during  this  time  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  original  form  of  cylinder  that  was  introduced,  and  any 
experienced  lanternists,  or  those  who  have  to  exercise  themselves  in 
lantern  work,  know  what  an  amount  of  anxiety  there  is  in  connexion 
with  the  employment  of  cylinders  that  they  are  unacquainted  with. 
With  private  cylinders  the  peculiarities  of  which  are  well  known  there  is 
no  such  anxiety,  for  the  spindles  are  easily  set  to  turn  at  just  the  proper 
strain  ;  but,  with  the  general  run  of  cylinders  that  are  nightly  hired  out 
to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  the  spanner  is  too  often  employed  to  tighten  up, 
and  the  valves  are  in  too  many  instances  far  too  stiff,  resulting  in  the 
spindle  becoming  twisted  and  ruptured  before  the  same  can  be  moved  to 
yield  an  outlet  for  the  gas. 

Inexperienced  parties  are  very  liable  to  cause  damage  to  those  cylinders 
shat  are  difficult  to  turn,  and  whenever  damage  does  occur  to  the  spindles, 
such  as  the  wrenching  off  of  their  heads,  they  stand  aghast,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  to  get  a  delivery  of  the  gas  and  so  bring  about  the  entertain- 
nent  that  is  required.  Whenever  this  trouble  arises  there  is,  however, 
>ne  resort  left,  and  that  is  to  employ  a  large  spanner  and  unscrew  to  the 
eft  always  the  large  nut ;  this  may  require  one  or  two  turns,  but  it 
jenerally  proves  available  to  lift  the  spindle  and  allow  the  gas  to  be  had. 
This  must,  however,  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  last  resource,  for  in  doing 
luch  there  will  in  all  likelihood  be  more  or  less  of  an  escape  of  gas  ;  but 
his  with  full  cylinders  (and  it  is  generally  the  full  ones  that  give  trouble  I 
leed  occasion  little  or  no  anxiety  ;  the  main  factor  is  to  get  out  the  gas, 
ind  by  this  means  such  is  possible.  In  the  writer’s  experience  he  has 
>n  several  occasions  come  to  the  rescue  when  blank  despair  reigned  under 
uch  a  disaster  by  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  this  means  of 
jetting  at  the  gas.  Perhaps,  however,  some  day  a  form  of  cylinder  may 
»e  constructed  in  which  these  drawbacks  or  difficulties  will  be  overcome 
>y  some  simple  means  of  reaching  the  gas  without  the  liability  of  the 
>reakdown  referred  to.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 
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COMMERCIAL  SLIDES  :  COLOUR  AND  FINISH. 

It  is  always  a  marvel  to  me  to  find  bo  few  •  lantern 
wet  collodion.  Is  it  laziness,  or  disinclination,  or  a  U 
are  extraordinary  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  that  the 
lanternists  “  fight  shy  ”  of  the  silver  bath  ? 

It  is  almost  too  late  in  the  century  to  enter  into  details  about  wet 
collodion  studies;  but  I  should  like  to  say  t  ase  of  VOI 

certainty  of  results,  brilliancy,  sparkle,  clearness  of  shadows,  ooloar— the 
richest  of  blacks,  the  finest  shades  of  brown,  purples,  sepias,  and  rads 
— wet  collodion  is  in  a  class  by  itnelf ,  and  well  in  front  of  oo:nj> 

I  do  not  profess  to  pose  as  an  authority  on  the  bath  process,  but  can  say 
with  truth  that  many  happy  hours  have  been  spent  with  collodion  and  a 
full  line  of  chemicals,  as  gold,  platinum,  mercury,  iridium.  and  the  l.ke, 
getting  all  sorts  of  lovely  colours  with  an  ea«e  an  1  celerity  almost 
approaching  magic. 

Well,  we  can  get  a  very  fair  assortment  of  tone*  on  our  modem  lantern 
plates.  Whether  they  are  quite  so  rich  or  bo  clear  will  be  largely  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  experience  as  regards  other  processes;  still,  taken 
all  round,  we  may  get  very  satisfactory  results  with  the  bromide  plate, 
or,  more  correctly,  the  modern  lantern  plate. 

This  is  a  decade  particularly  rich  in  developing  agen1. 
work,  for  greys  and  blacks,  ferrous  oxalate  will  have  been  deposed  in 
favour  of  amidol  ;  for  possibilities  in  richer  colours  pyrogallic  acid,  good 
a3  it  is,  will  never  be  used  to  the  extent  of  hydroqninone,  and  the  com¬ 
bination  of  this  with  metol.  For  all  that,  for  quick,  accurate  work  with 
a  good  healthy  brown  colour,  pyro  -  sulphite  will  be  found  the  most 
economical  and  the  easiest  to  manipulate. 

All  operators  should  provide  themselvea  with  a  source  of  light  an  1  sn 
exposure  meter,  by  the  use  of  which  a  series  of  plates  may  be  exposed 
from  a  negative,  the  results,  with  a  standard  developer  and  a  fixed  time 
for  developing,  being  similar  in  each  case  as  regards  colour  and  d<  ;. 

The  usual  method  is,  of  course,  to  fit  up  a  shelf  in  line  with  a  gas 
bracket,  to  rule  off  this  shelf  into  spaces  of  six.  tw.  :  -en.  and  *o 

on  inches.  Here  we  get  the  distance  all  right,  and  can  repeat  the  exposure 
so  far,  but  that  is  of  little  use  without  a  standard  light.  If  gas  is  used, 
the  burner  should  certainly  be  fitted  with  a  bypass,  and  regulated  so 
that  the  flame  can  be  at  once  turned,  neither  more  nor  less,  to  the  best 
illuminating  point ;  this  done,  the  lantern  plate  will  be  t  \.  ■  i  in  contact 
with  the  negative  at  a  certain  distance,  the  normal,  i.-\  with  a  negative 
of  average  printing  density  at,  say,  two  feet,  with  an  expoeu 
seconds,  the  plates  being  of  the  “slow”  class.  Very  thin  or 
tives  will  be  exposed  at  a  further  distance  for  the  i 
contra,  very  dense  negatives  brought  closer  to  the 
s  that  usually  practised.  Now.  with  the  electric  1 
ment  which  I  much  prefer  (see  Lantern  Soppleve 
fixed  distance,  with  a  possible  variation  only  of  time 
the  varying  densities  of  negatives,  the  same  end  is 
manipulations  are  easier  and  more  compact.  Tub  is 
place  to  discuss  which  is  best,  to  expose  a  thin  and  * 
variable  distance  from  a  constant  light  with  a  con-: 
make  the  exposure  at  a  constant  distance  for  a  briefi-r 
of  fact  and  practical  trial,  there  is  no  difference  wha 
therefore  make  convenience  the  first  consideration 
either  of  these  arrangements,  we  may  safely  proc-rrd  t 
the  best  cl^mces  for  success. 

From  the  purely  commercial  point  of  view,  the  J 
tone  will,  as  a  rule,  only  be  Admissible.  It  is  pie 
know  that  our  inclination  towards  a  higher  plane 
selection  may  be  gratified  ;  we  may  select  a  cold  tone  f 
browns  and  sepias  for  our  landscapes,  red«  and  purpl 
each  to  fit  the  subject— more  or  less,  that  is.  for  indi 
strangely.  Almost  any  developer  which  the  operator  n 
cold  black  tones  provided  the  exposnre  ha«  •  **n  so 
developer  of  normal  strength,  the  plate  attain  to  f.i'l 
three  to  five  minutes.  In  other  words,  there  must  <« 
forcing  the  development ;  the  accelerating  portion  of  ' 
ever  that  maybe,  must  have  been  at  its  full  •  trough 
intensification  being  required  owing  to  slight  under 
chances  are  that  the  slide  will  be  of  a  browaieh  b!a  *  < 
timed  exposure  and  an  amidol  developer  gives  bev 
tones.  Pyro  -  developed  slides  fixed  in  a  solution 
which  has  been  added  ferrous  sulpli 
a  pleasant  blue-black  colour  (this 
Ivennett),  which  suits  a  slide  very 
Note,  however,  that  after  removal 
requires  a  wash  before  fixing. 

We  may  ring  the  changes  on  va 
(toning  and  fixing).  The  ordinary 
little  in  such  baths.  By  ordinary  1 
that  little  gives  it  a  warmer  tone, 
exposed,  a  pvro-sulphite  and  ammo 
intensified  fully  with  mercury,  folio* 
very  rich  browns  and  sepia  tones. 

Note  here  also  the  effect  of  dar 
with  sulphite  of  soda  solution  or 
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potash  or  by  the  application  of  an  old  hydroquinone  developer,  lime 
water  ’(fresh  and  of  full  strength),  or  a  weak  solution  of  potassium 
sulphide.  The  bromide  plates,  fully  developed,  fixed,  washed,  and  placed 
in  one  or  other  of  the  various  toning  baths,  change  colour  usually  only 
-to  a  small  extent,  but  that  is  always  an  improvement. 

With  regard  to  other  colours,  warm  purples  and  reds,  we  have  to 
choose  a  slow  plate,  one  containing  chloride  and  iodide  of  silver  in  com¬ 
bination  with  bromide,  or  in  some  cases  without.  The  bromo-chloro- 
iodide  plate  is  slow  enough  for  our  purpose,  and  will  give  the  tones 
necessary,  but  the  exposures  will  have  to  be  lengthened  considerably. 
It  is  advisable  also  to  adopt  the  regulation  hydroquinone  developer,  which 
has,  on  all  sides,  proved  best  fitted  for  the  purpose,  viz.,  hydroquinone 
with  sulphite  of  soda,  or  sulphurous  acid,  caustic  soda,  and  an  accelerator, 
or,  as  some  people  call  it,  the  colour-producer,  composed  of  carbonate 
of  ’ammonia.  This  latter  salt  must  be  fresh  and  pure  ;  it  is  an  efflorescent 
salt,  and,  no  matter  where  you  buy  it,  will,  if  much  exposed  to  the  air, 
develop  a  coating  of  bicarbonate.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  break  up 
a  large  lump,  pick  out  all  the  inner  crystals,  and  preserve  them  in  a 
stoppered  bottle.  A  little  melted  wax  run  round  the  stopper  will  make 
it  further  secure.  We  may  select  a  formula,  one  out  of  many,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  sample.  This  is : — 

Solution  A. 

Hydroquinone .  80  grains. 

Potassium  bromide .  20  ,, 

Potassium  metabisulphite  .  60  ,, 

or — 

Soda  sulphite  .  400  ,, 

or — 


B. 


Ammon,  bromide  .  1  ounce. 

Liq.  ammon.  ('880)  .  ^  „ 

Water,  to .  10  ounces. 


Use  equal  parts. 

The  appearance  of  the  developed  image  is  puzzling  at  first,  but  when  I 
fixed  is  fully  dense,  with  a  rich  deposit  which  shows  up  well  when  dry 
and  varnished.  The  five  per  cent,  solution  of  persulphate  of  ammonium 
acts  efficiently  as  a  reducer  of  density  ;  a  little  alum  may  be  added  with 
no  disadvantage.  Clearing  baths  should  on  no  account  be  omitted,  and, 
if  the  slide  is  to  be  intensified  with  mercury,  a  previous  brief  wash  in  an 
acidulated  bath  (with  or  without  alum  as  the  case  may  be)  should 
always  be  given. 

It  is  a  moot  point  with  many  lantern  men  whether  slides  should,  or  I 
should  not,  be  varnished.  Mr.  Pringle  (and  there  is  no  better  authority)  I 
says,  Yes ;  many  others  agree,  but  the  trouble  is,  I  think,  that  much  of  i| 
the  varnish  sold  for  the  purpose  is  far  too  thin;  let  it  be  fine  and  crystal,  I 
but  as  thick  as  ordinary  negative  varnish.  With  enamel  collodion  « 
(slightly  thinned,  if  necessary,  with  a  little  ether  and  alcohol,  3:1)  a  | 
very  fine,  clear,  structureless  coating  is  to  be  got ;  but  a  satisfactory  | 
varnish  is  made  from  the  “  white,  hard  varnish  ”  sold  by  oil  and  colour  I 
warehousemen,  by  thinning  it  with  methylated  alcohol ;  the  spirit  may  I 
be  strengthened  for  the  purpose  by  shaking  up  with  it  some  dry  sub-  j 
carbonate  of  potash  ;  let  it  settle  and  pour  off  the  clear  spirit ;  the  latter  j 
is  then  added  to  the  varnish,  which  may  then  be  shaken  up  or  digested  j 
with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  and  carefully  filtered.  J.  Pike. 

- - 


Acid  sulphurous  . 40  minims. 

Water  to  .  10  ounces. 

Solution  B. 

Caustic  soda .  80  grains. 

Water  to  .  10  ounces, 

Solution  C. 

Ammonium  bromide  .  J  ounce. 

Ammonium  carbonate  .  £  „ 

Water  to  .  10  ounces. 


The  regulation  exposures  and  composition  of  developer  may  be  put 
down  as  follows  : — 

Brown. 

Exposure. — Sixty  seconds,  1  foot  from  gas  flame,  or  50  seconds  1  foot 
from  10  candle-power  electric  lamp,  or  2  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon 
burnt  at  24  inches  distant. 

Developer. — A,  £  ounce  ;  B,  J  ounce ;  C,  100  minims ;  water,  to 
2  ounces. 

Time. — About  5  minutes. 

Purple-browns. 

Exposure. — Ninety  seconds,  1  foot  from  gas  flame,  or  75  seconds  1  foot 
from  10  candle-power  lamp,  or  3  inches  of  magnesium  at  3  feet. 

Developer. — A,  |  ounce;  B,  J  ounce;  C,  200  minims;  water,  to 
2  ounces. 

Time. — About  10  minutes. 

Purple. 

Exposure. — Three  minutes,  1  foot  from  gas,  or  2f  minutes  from  10 
candle-power  lamp,  or  3  inches  of  magnesium  at  2  feet. 

Devel  oper. — A,  £  ounce  ;  B,  J  ounce ;  C,  250  minims ;  water,  to 
2  ounces. 

Time. — About  12  minutes. 

Red. 

Exposure. — Five  minutes,  1  foot  from  gas,  or  4  minutes  from  10 
candle-power  lamp,  or  5  inches  of  magnesium  at  2  fest  distance. 

Developer. — A,  ^  ounce;  B,  £  ounce;  C,  300  minims;  watar,  to 
2  ounces. 

Time. — About  15  minutes. 

I  take  considerable  credit  to  myself,  being  a  busy  man  and  not  one  of 
the  most  patient,  for  having  practically  tested  the  above,  and  worked  it 
out  with  the  electric  arrangement ;  it  is  impossible  to  express  complete 
satisfaction,  the  terms  “  rich  and  rare  ”  can  hardly  be  applied  to  these 
reds.  The  length  of  time  taken  over  developing  infallibly  means  veiling 
and  clogging  up  of  the  shadows.  In  fact,  red  tones  with  gelatine  plates 
are  not  what  one  can  feel  entirely  proud  of;  fortunately,  we  do  not  see 
much  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  public.  Practically,  gelatino-bromo- 
iodido  chloride  plates  should  be  restricted  to  purples,  warm  browns,  and 
sepia*.  These  are  easily  obtained  with  longer,  certainly,  but  practical 
exposures.  Exposures  running  to  minutes  are  not  practical ,  however 
interesting  they  may  be. 

Thomas’s  special  formula  for  purple  tones  is  excellent.  If  for  cold 
tom  3,  the  exposure  required  is  thirty  seconds  at  two  feet  distance,  for 
fWple,  give  thirty  seconds  at  one  foot.  The  solution  is  a  very  simple  one : _ 

A. 

pyro  . .  1  drachm. 

Metabisulphite  of  soda .  1  , 

ater,  to .  10  ounces. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIGHT. 

At  the  Leeds  Camera  Club  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  23, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Dixon,  A.P.  S.  (of  Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Branson)  gave  a 
lecture  on  “  The  Chemistry  of  Light,”  illustrated  with  numerous  j 
experiments.  In  his  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Dixon  said  that  on  the 
syllabus  “  Light  and  Colour  ”  had  been  announced  as  his  subject,  but  he 
had  deemed  it  advisable,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  new  members  who  j 
had  not  heard  his  previous  lecture  to  the  Society,  to  divide  the  subject 
into  two,  dealing,  in  th^  first  place,  with  the  chemistry  of  light,  and  on 
a  subsequent  evening  w.bh  that  of  colour.  He  gave  a  brief  history 
respecting  the  science  of  light,  stating  that  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
last  century  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  chemistry  of  the  subject,  i 
Previous  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  modern  theory  of  combustion  by  Lavoisier,  a  remarkable  theory 
had  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  been  adopted  by  chemists,  which  was  the 
theory  of  Phlogiston,  proposed  by  Stahl.  It  was  necessary  to  clearly  i 
understand  the  difference  between  luminous  and  illuminated  bodies,  and  . 
the  lecturer  lucidly  explained  these  terms  by  illustrations.  The  attention  * 
of  the  audience  was  then  directed  to  the  cause  of  luminosity,  allusion  «, 
being  made  to  the  various  forms  of  light,  as  candles,  coal  gas,  acetylene, 
magnesium,  incandescent,  electric,  and  limelight.  Sir  Humphrey  j 
Davy’s  “solid  particle”  theory,  and  Dr.  Frankland’s  “dense  gases” 
theory  of  luminosity  were  touched  on,  the  lecturer  repeating  the  inter¬ 
esting  experiment  of  these  eminent  scientists,  supporting  their  views. 
Experiments  showing  the  construction  of  flame  with  the  aid  of  Professor 
Smithell’s  apparatus  were  also  shown,  and  much  appreciated  by  the 
members;  and  the  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  the  different  zones 
of  the  luminous  and  the  non- luminous  flames  were  carefully  explained. 
The  invisibility  of  light  rays  when  all  solid  particles  are  removed  from 
the  atmosphere  was  shown  by  passing  a  powerful  parallel  beam  of  light  * 
from  a  lantern  through  a  sealed  glass  box  from  which  all  particles  of  dust 
had  been  removed,  the  beam  only  visible  on  each  side  of  the  box 
After  having  dealt  with  luminosity,  Mr.  Dixon  said  the  chemistry  of 
light  does  not  stop  at  the  production  of  light,  but  the  light  so  produced 
is  a  very  important  chemical  agent,  being  necessary  for  the  assimilation 
of  carbon  by  the  plant,  in  the  formation  of  wood  nnd  the  purification  of 
the  atmosphere,  thereby  benefiting  all  forms  of  animal  life.  In  conclud¬ 
ing,  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
photographic  sensitive  plate,  and  briefly  explained  the  difference  since 
Daguerreotype  was  introduced.  He  said  that,  if  photographers  paid  more  , 
attention  to  theoretical  photography,  they  would  be  well  repaid  for  their 
study,  by  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  light  upon  which  are 
dependent  the  beautiful  impressions  they  produce.  j  | 1 


STORY  OF  A  CINEMATOGRAPH. 

Le  Couteur  versus  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 

This  was  an  action  in  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  to  recover  three  item3 
of  an  account;  but  two  of  them  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  course  of 
the  litigation,  and  the  only  item  now  in  dispute  was  that  of  122L  10s., 
the  price  of  a  cinematograph  and  other  articles  connected  with  it,  and 
the  question  in  dispute  was  whether  there  had  been  a  sale  of  the  cine¬ 
matograph  to  the  defendant,  or  whether  it  had  only  been  sent  to  him  on 
hire.  Mr.  Shee,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Crane  were  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr,  ( 
Carson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Boxall  for  the  defendant. 
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Mr.  Shee,  in  the  course  of  oneninr,  fi™  , 
client  was  a  gentleman  who  dealt  in  the  riJL  fi°  for  ,thfe  P!aintiff,  said  his 
ment  which  an  tastru- 

commonly  called  “  living  pictures  ”  He  u  r  o  mfilon'  or  what  was 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  K estabiS  '?  B~*a"-eet,  not  a  shop 
there  paid  each  a  guinea.  ment,  to  which  people  who  went 

Mr.  Carson.— Two  guineas 

s£ ionhwas“theere’g!ven  tale  StahelraLT  ^  the  ^  In- 
science.  The  defendant  became  a  ItrihSor  t°h  P^aphy  and  in 

year,  and  bought  several  articles  between  Aijc  nt  -nt/Vf0'1'1!!01'  la8t 
amounted  to  2D.  5s.  2 cl,  the  first  item  «st  and  December,  which 

was  not  now  in  dispute.  Subsequently  hp  n  if  ^i3  actl°n,  but  which 
bn,  had  not  paid  forV  mtd??““‘0gr,|,h' 

at  one  time  it  was  said  that  the  Duke  was  on  bLTwf  ?  d  fo5  payment ; 
and  ultimately  the  matter  was  placed  in  +i?l  ?  Vj1s  r°u?d  the  world> 
solicitor,  and  then  it  appeared  that® the  Iferalant Sedthallicta  1 
purchased  the  cinematograph,  but  had  simply  had  the  instrument  on 

iflTLJdVSS’  r\he  ** *  *>*>- 

was  an  Association  of  ladies  and  Ulmen ^  ?t  wasTmiWe  ?ere 

Ce  wlrSnri Cshaap3e‘o,  ? s°»  LntiS?~’ 

nexion  with  the  place.  He  htaself gl™iLr„clton 'S™®*, in, c°- 

WeFbeck^nwhere^vftne^hmiBbeenCtavit^,toago^andWgive*anV^Ifbit^a°t^ 

AuguTlS™011^  SSfJSj  to  fS^S  Jf0-' 

Association,  and  witness  gave  him  instruction  Hp  fhp  joined  his 
tograph,  and  said  that  ft"™  a  w^^SilK 

.andftTIefendantZd  tha”  S?ffihrto^.k  coulfl'T*- 

With  a  smaller  machine  in  a  private  house  WifcnLT  f  d  b6  don" 

th Pdm  4  wft  Same  f,®  said  th?*  he  should  like  to  have  copits  of 

them.  Witness  was  asked  to  send  in  an  estimate  of  the  noot  „ «  p  • 

matograph.  The  defendant  asked  the  price  of  a  lamp  and 1  film  toTe 

dllfSd  f  °  h  clnemaJ°Faph’  and  witness  sent  in  an  estimate.  The  Duke 
f  ,81Ffd  to  have  certain  things  made  for  him.  The  Duke  came  to  bis 
pra?tise:i  0n  the  cinematograph,  which  required  som» 
jareandaUl  to  manipulate.  The  Duke  referred  to  the  completion  of 

’  WmSeM  h.aS.graPt’  aUd  flithat  he  Sh°uld  like  t0  have  a  Photograph  of 
himself  m  character,  and  witness  said  that  the  things  were  raadv  and 

verv  hard dellver^d  th,at  da£-  Witness  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was 
,-rlhTd  Pp!fSed)  and  hls  Grace  8aid  that  it  would  be  all  rtoht  and  that 
‘be  would  settle  as  soon  as  he  could.  Witness  had  frequently  sent  an 

him^emn^hirnX  n°  v®  defe“da“t-  and  had  sent  personal  letters  to 
wonld  linfu  hlm  the i  position  in  which  witness  was,  and  asking  him  if  he 
wu  kA  make  convenient  to  settle  the  account. 

Why  did  you  not  send  a  letter  directly  asking  for  payment? _ I  never 

,  ress  my  customers.  In  my  book  there  is  a  copy  of  an  account  sent  to 

illd  fenda“ton^rh  3°-  1  did  not  receive  any  reply  to  any  of  my 
"  •  ‘  ,  Those  letters  were  sent  to  Portman-square,  the  defendant’s 
nominal  town  address,  or  to  Kimbolton.  aerenaant  s 

address?^106  Lawrence— Wpat  is  meant  by  calling  it  his  nominal  town 

.fn ^ff688' w^?611 1  Se,at  leUers  there,  I  was  told  that  I  must  send  them 
to  various  hotels  or  other  places.  I  have  also  sent  letters  to  his  Irish 
ddress.  When  a  letter  was  sent  to  Portman-square,  I  was  told  I  was 
nnftoQd  1  t0f  ,8?c.h-and-such  an  hotel.  The  defendant  said  absolutely 

whatever °memat°8raph’  1  ne?er  let  Suoh  thi“*s  uoder 

wa®rheMThtedptac?  himSe‘f  W“  ‘he  Pholo«raPhl°  A^ociatiou  that 

Have  you  in  your  Association  noblemen  and  dukes,  and  other  persons 
higher  in  rank  than  dukes  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence. — What? 

Mr.  Carson.— He  said  that  he  had  in  his  Association  persons  higher 
m  rank  than  dukes;  he  means,  I  suppose,  Queen’s  Counsel,  my  Lord. 

Witness,  continuing  his  cross-examination,  said  the  order  for  the  pur- 
nase  of  this  cinematograph  by  the  defendant  was  complete!  on  March  9, 
u  tne  matter  was  spread  over  some  time.  There  was  an  entry  in  his 
book  about  it  on  March  3  ;  there  was  an  entry  of  the  order  and  another 
V18  ■Guke  Manchester  did  not  come  of  age  until  March  3, 

“  dld  want  any  entry  of  the  matter  before  that  dat8,  and  witness 
•  u  , a"  ^as  very  honourable  of  him.  Witness  did  not  make  entries 
m  is  books,  because  he  was  asked  not  to  do  so,  before  March  3.  The 
sale  was  not  actually  made  until  March  3. 

ou  first  met  the  Duke  when  you  gave  a  demonstration  at  Welbeck  ? 

,  un*°r*unately.  I  never  asked  him  to  join  my  Association.  I  never 
sked  anybody  to  do  so.  Sometimes,  when  I  sent  a  letter  to  Portman- 
square,  the  servant  would  say,  “  Try  Ireland.” 


thn 
tograph 


Ftoftnar8°?'~That  was  the  advice  I  ever  heard 
wifh  Af  V‘  “  ren6Wal  0f  the  hearing,  Mr  She?  aft.r  a  r 
b  m  Mr;^.ar80n»  said  that  bis  learned  friend  had  made  a  m 

^  rr. 

would  also  keep  the  machine.  He  hoped  that  for  ‘he 
would  be  good  friends.  e 

Mr.  Carson  said  that  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
belief  that  he  had  not  bought  the  apparatu-  and 
having  heard  the  evidence  that  had  been  given' had 
that  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  won] 
should  pay  to  the  plaintiff  a  sum  of  m 

after  itnChJ?ren  thf  °riK'inftl  price  of  the  machine  a 
after  it  had  been  used  once  or  twice.  The  Duke  ha/I 

to  the  action,  not  because  hi  to  mm 

was  upon  him  but  from  U>  being  m 

as  only  hired,  and  that  the  operations  of  il. 

roodkWe0nUd““iltWa)'-  H»  »*“  '•  ^ 

A  juror  was  withdrawn  upon  terms. 


\Ki 


neultation 
position  to 
action  liad 
items,  bat 
hat  was  in 
and  the 
had  been 
3.  and  he 


□  that  the 
graphic  As 
would  in  f 
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uture  be 


A  NEW  DEPAIiTUPtE  IN  SPECTP.OSCOr 

For  some  months  past  I  have  been  engaged  upon  th, 
collodion  and  other  films  from  difTra 

desirded  okta'n‘n^  and  “ounting  films 

In  my  possession  are  two  Itowland’s  .-ratings  of  nearly 
the  inch,  writes  Mr.  T.  Thorp  in  77  ~r 

different  characteristics ;  in  fact,  I  a 
lne  smaller  grating,  which  has  a  ruled  aarfa:e  of  1*  ir 
is  faint  on  one  side,  but  very  brilliant  on  th*  oth 
second  and  third  orders;  whilst  the  huger  one  21  incli^ 
is  much  more  uniform,  but  not  so  brilliant  in  aav  "of  the  o 

In  the  films  obtained  from  them 
varied,  as,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected,  ei 
reflected  light  is  used.  for.  whilst  the  111  are  i\ 

all  the  orde-s,  the  smaller  ones  are  only  bri  rht  in  the  t 
rest  being  very  faint  indeed.  This  brigfi; 
what  is  to  be  desired,  as  nearly  all  the  diffracted  light  i 
therein,  and  it  is  for  this  order  that  the  greatest  as- 
found.  8  *or 

With  such  a  film  mounted  on  a  good  piece  of  plate  glu 
thin  glass  tube  full  of  quicksilver  (in  place 
i  feet  distance,  in  such  a  position  as  to  reflect  the 
one  is  able  to  just  separate  the  components  of  ; 
lines,  of  course,  being  also  seen  from  H  to  b 
particularly  prominent,  although,  of  course,  not 
exactly. 

It  occurred  to  me.  in  my  investigations,  th  i*.  if  a  fi!  n 
say.  a  right-angled  prism  of  oro  rfait  emaller-i 

should  get  direct  vision  w;;  -  ; 

be  the  case,  the  angle  an!  r.i.  .-f  the  -  r  - 
portion  of  the  spectrum  is  in  tl 

With  such  a  "  grating  prism  " — to  coin  a  new  compound  i 
easily  resolve  the  D  lines,  and  I  •  .  .  fir, 
small  spectroscope  2  inches  in 
adjustable  slit,  which  re.fi 
differing  from  the  one  fro:  | 

nearly  normal,  the  rod,  green,  and  violet  occupying’  app 
spaces,  and  merging  into  eaohoth-  r  -.  v  i ;  - r- 
The  Frauenhofer  lines  are  very  well  defined,  and  so 
counting.  The  difference  in  the  two  spectra  is  par: 
observing  the  low  sun,  when  many  lines  no:  :  v 

are  very  prominent  and  distinct. 

The  spectrum,  however,  is  scarcely  so  luminous  - 

and  the  instrument  may,  on  ft]  not  be  m  an 

directions  ;  but  for  solar  and  \  o«ervation  n< 

need  be  desired,  giving  as  it  doe<  nchea  in  lens 

a  distance  of  15  inches. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  film-  .are  : 
I  raav  say  that  I  have  a  grating  prism  which,  when  moant 
the  usual  prism  in  the  table  spectroscope,  show/  clearly  at  , 
besides  indications  of  others,  between  D  and  D  in  the  - 
The  Rowland’s  grating  itself  shows  12  lines,  osing  the  third  < 
admirably  suited  to  prominence  work.  A-  yet.  however,  i 
the  opportunity  to  test  the  films  for  this  purpose,  though 
reason  to  doubt  their  applicability,  e\  '-mt,  p 


J  pr; 

and 


to 


lewhat 
id  not 
>rm  in 


much  scattered  light,  owing  to  this  gr&nalar  text 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  rendering  ab?c 
geneous. 


trar 
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As  a  star  spectroscope,  the  want  of  luminosity  is  all  that  can  be  said 
against  it,  as  otherwise  it  answers  very  well,  and  the  spectra  of  at  least 
the  brightest  stars  compare  very  favourably  with  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
I  have  hopes  yet  of  being  able  to  procure  a  grating  in  which  nearly  all 
the  light  will  be  concentrated  in  the  first  order  on  one  side.  Should  this 
be  found  possible,  than  grating  films  will  indeed  be  in  the  forefront  in 

scientific  research.  ,  , 

For  projection  work  the  grating  prism  should  prove  very  useful,  and 
the  form  I  have  devised  as  being  the  best  is  one  of  flint,  having  angles 
of  90°,  60°,  and  30°.  This  prism,  as  will  be  seen,  can  be  used  both  in 
the  table  spectroscope  and  for  projection  work,  as,  by  simply  turning 
half  way  round  either  the  60°  prism  or  the  grating  prism  (the  grating 
film  being  mounted  on  the  side  between  the  90°  and  30°  angles)  can  be 
used,  the  one  having  about  five  times  the  dispersion  of  the  other,  besides 
giving  a  nearly  normal  spectrum. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  surface  of  the  glass  upon  which  the  films  are 
mounted,  as  well  as  the  glass  itself,  must  be  of  a  very  high  order  of 
perfection  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  the  common  prisms 
sold  at  a  few  shillings  are  of  very  little  good ;  so  that,  although  the  films 
can  be  produced  cheaply  enough,  but  only  at  a  very  slow  rate  (two  per 
day  being  the  maximum),  grating  prisms,  &g.,  for  useful  work  will  not 
be  able  to  be  supplied  to  the  public  so  cheaply  as  could  have  been  de¬ 
sired.  For  pocket  and  small  spectroscopes,  the  case  is  different,  as 
practically  no  magnification  is  used,  and  ordinary  optical  surfaces  are 
quite  good  enough.  Many  of  your  contributors,  including  Mr.  Caplatzi, 
have  seen  these  films  ;  in  fact,  I  have  given  quite  a  number  away,  and 
predict  a  future  for  them,  so  excellent  is  their  performance. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  quite  aware  that  other  and  more  able  experi¬ 
mentalists  have  been  engaged  upon  the  production  of  films,  &c.,  from 
gratings,  but  it  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge  that  any  really  good  and 
useful  results  have  been  arrived  at  previously.  If  such  has,  however, 
been  the  case,  I  am  quite  content  that  the  honour  should  go  to  the 
proper  quarter,  and  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  such  films 
with  a  view  to  further  improvement,  as,  after  all,  perfection  is  even  now 
not  quite  attained,  and  I  shall  not  rest  content  until  I  have  succeeded  in 
eliminating  the  lost  traces  of  granular  texture,  which  is  the  cause  of  a 
certain  visible  scattering  of  the  light  when  very  bright  source  is  under 
observation. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  fitted  up  one  of  the  grating  prisms 
in  place  of  the  compound  prism  in  a  prominence  spectroscope  lent  to  me 
by  a  friend,  and  have  succeeded  in  seeing  prominences,  both  radially  and 
tangentially,  beyond  my  expectation,  as  the  atmosphere  was  not  good, 
and  the  telescope  a  reflecting  one,  with  a  somewhat  tarnished  speculum. 

T.  Thorp. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  FIREFLY. 

The  light  emitted  by  the  firefly  has  always  been  an  (object  of  interest  by 
reason  of  the  small  amount  of  energy  apparently  required  to  produce  it. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  dreams  of  the  scientific  man  to  rival  this  light 
in  efficiency,  says  Mr.  C.  M.  Broomhall  in  the  Scientific  American ,  even 
if  no  practical  use  followed.  In  this  connexion  a  short  summary  of  what 
is  known  upon  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  first  inquiry  naturally  suggesting  itself  is  as  to  the  character  of 
this  light  as  compared  with  light  from  other  sources.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  light  of  glow-worms  contains  photographic  rays  which  will  pass 
through  aluminium.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  rays  emitted  by 
fireflies,  after  filtration  through  cardboard  or  through  copper  plates,  will 
act  photographically,  and  are  capable  of  reflection,  and  probably  re¬ 
fraction  and  polarisation.  This  would  indicate  the  presence  of  rays 
bf  longing  to  the  extreme  ultia-violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  since  it  is 
known  that  these  extreme  ultra-violet  rays  have  the  power  of  passing 
through  bodies  opaque  to  the  longrr  wave-lengths  visible  to  the  eye.  If 
this  is  so,  they  are  probably  the  same  as  the  invisible  rays  emitted  by 
uranium  and  its  salts,  which  have  the  power  of  passing  through 
aluminium  and  cardboard,  and  are  capable  of  reflection,  refraction,  and 
polarisation.  These  are  known  as  Becquerel’s  rays.  In  short,  therefore, 
wc  may  say  that  the  light  of  the  firefly  contains  invisible  photographic 
rays  from  the  extreme  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  light  rays. 

Turning  now  to  the  construction  of  the  light-producing  apparatus,  it 
hns  been  found  by  Max  Schultz  that  this  organ  in  the  glow-worm  consists 
of  a  pale,  transparent,  superficial  layer,  which  gives  off  the  light,  and  a 
deep  opaque  layer,  whose  function  is  less  obvious.  The  Italian  firefly, 
in  which  both  male  and  female  are  luminous,  has  been  examined  by 
Emery.  Here,  as  in  the  glow-worm,  the  organ  was  found  to  consist  of  two 
layers.  It  has  aho  been  found  that  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  tracheae 
or  air  tubes  are  distributed  through  the  photogenic  apparatus  ;  nerve 
fibres  are  aleo  present.  Tbe  luminous  organ  in  the  firefly  is  regarded  as 
homologous  to  the  “  fat  body  ”  often  found  in  insects. 

Now  directing  attention  to  the  cause  of  the  light,  we  are  met  by  two 
1  •  significant  discoveries,  first,  that  carbonic  acid  extinguishes  the 

light;  and,  second,  that  oxygen  intensifies  it.  These  facts,  in  conjunction 
with  ti  e  known  distribution  of  air  tubes  in  the  photogenic  body,  point 
very  stiongly  to  the  theory  that  the  light  is  the  result  of  some  form  of 


slow  combustion,  while  the  fatty  nature  of  the  luminous  cell  indicates 
the  probability  of  fat,  with  some  form  of  free  phosphorus,  as  the  active 
agent. 

It  may  be  added  that,  as  regards  light-producing  animals  in  general, 
it  has  been  found  in  a  large  number  of  them  that  the  luminous  organs 
retain  their  power  after  death,  and  even  after  desiccation  and  subsequent 
moistening.  There  would,  therefore,  seem  no  reason  to  adopt  the 
theory  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  any  direct  transformation  of  vital 
into  radiant  energy.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  phenomenon, 
at  least  in  the  firefly  and  glow-worm,  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  slow 
combustion. 

And  yet,  even  granting  this  is  the  cause  of  the  light,  there  remains 
still  to  be  explained  why  this  form  of  slow  combustion  produces  these 
oxtreme  ultra-violet  rays  while  other  forms  of  combustion  do  not.  There 
is  some  underlying  mystery  of  molecular  physics  here  well  worth  investi¬ 
gation. 

- - 


BARBER’S  APPARATUS  FOR  EXHIBITING  CYCLORAMIC  VIEWS. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Barber’s  improvements  relate  to  optical  lanterns,  specially 
designed  to  project  on  the  interior  of  a  cylindrical  screen  views  repre¬ 
senting  the  whole  or  part  of  the  horizon. 

To  exhibit  the  entire  horizon,  he  constructs  a  circular  lantern  (fig.  1): 


FIC  l 


fitted  with  eight  or  more  optical  systems,  each  consisting  of  a  condenser,- 
d,  and  objective,  e,  with  slide-carrier,  f,  ranged  radially  around  a  central, 
light,  b,  and  provided  with  adjustable  diaphragms,  h,  for  accurately 
registering  the  segments  of  the  picture  on  the  screen,  also  hand  gear,. 
k  l  m,  for  moving  the  slide-carriers,  f,  f,  simultaneously  to  change  the 

pictures.  .  . 

He  makes  the  condensers,  d  d,  rectangular  in  form,  and  fits  them  loosely 
in  cells,  ww,  with  openings  at  top  and  bottom  for  circulation  of  air. 

The  four  diaphragms,  h,  h,  consist  of  thin  metal  strips  placed  close  to 
the  condenser,  d,  and  between  it  and  the  slide- carrier,  f;  each  diaphragm 
strip  has  a  separate  adjustment  by  thumb  screws,  i,  i,  so  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  inner  edges  of  the  four  strips 
can  be  adjusted,  and  thus  the  meeting  edges  of  the  separate  segments  o 
the  picture  thrown  on  the  screen  be  accurately  registered,  and  the  top. 
and  bottom  edges  be  made  to  appear  continuous,  k  is  a  circular  rack  os. 
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bevel  ring,  geared  with  eight  or  more  pinions  and  shafts,  l,  any  one  of 
which  can  be  revolved  by  the  handle,  m.  Each  shaft  also  carries  a  spur 
pinion,  m1,  gearing  with  the  rack,  m2,  so  that,  by  revolving  any  shaft  by 
the  handle,  m,  all  the  slide-carriers,  f,  can  be  raised  or  lowered  together. 

The  picture  slides,  g,  are  inserted  in  a  recess  in  the  slide-carriers,  f. 

For  exhibiting  part  of  the  horizon  only  a  segmental  cylindrical  screen 
is  used,  and  two  or  more  optical  systems  arranged  radially  with  one 
central  light. 

For  facility  of  adjustment  and  registration  he  arranges  all  the  optical 
systems,  a,  a — each  complete  in  itself — on  a  horizontal  annular  table,  c, 
to  which  they  are  firmly  bolted  by  the  base  plates,  x,  x,  which  have  angular 
adjustment  round  the  feather,  j,  and  radial  adjustment  by  the  feather,  y. 

The  central  light,  b,  which  must  evenly  illuminate  all  the  condensers, 
i),  d,  is  either  the  electric  arc  or  lime  light.  In  the  former  case  he  con¬ 
structs  it  as  (fig.  2),  using  a  single  positive  carbon,  u,  of  large  diameter 
and  a  group  of  three  or  more  negative  carbons,  v,  v,  of  small  diameter, 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  its  current  through  separate  resistances, 
and  has  separate  adjustment  by  the  screws,  n,  n,  to  the  positive  carbon. 

For  lime  light  he  constructs  a  compound  burner  (fig.  8),  consisting  of 
three  or  more  jets,  o,  o,  or  a  circular  slit  branching  from  a  circular  main 
pipe,  z,  connected  to  the  mixing  chamber,  q,  and  he  employs  a  cylindrical 
lime,  p,  placed  in  the  centre  so  that  the  jets  form  an  incandescent  zone 
around  the  lime.  To  avoid  stoppages  to  change  the  limes,  he  places  two 
or  more  of  them  in  a  vertical  tube,  k,  and  raise  them  up  to  the  jet,  as 
they  burn  away,  by  the  screw,  s,  and  gear,  t,  and  remove  the  burnt  limes 
at  the  top. 

For  projecting  on  the  screen  portions  of  such  cycloramic  views  in 
which  objects  in  motion  are  to  be  shown,  he  employs  any  form  of  cinema¬ 
tograph,  and  he  masks  out  of  the  cycloramic  view  the  exact  portion  of 
such  view  occupied  by  the  picture  projected  by  the  cinematograph  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  opaque  material,  such  as  paper  cut  out  to  the  required 
shape  and  placed  in  front  of  the  photograph  in  the  lantern,  using  the 
piece  from  which  it  was  cut  to  mask  and  register  the  cinematograph 
photograph  projected.  If  the  latter  is  not  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
lantern  photograph,  then  the  mask  is  reduced  or  enlarged  by  the  camera 
to  the  required  scale. 


PAPER  ADVERTISEMENT  TRANSPARENCIES. 

As  regards  the  London  transparencies,  which  are  exceedingly  handsome, 
and  very  useful  for  various  purposes,  the  Papier  Zeitung  gives  some 
interesting  information,  from  which  we  cull  the  following  technical 
details : — 

White  paper  is  coated  with  a  liquid  whose  chief  constituent  is  Iceland 
moss  strongly  boiled  down  in  water  to  which  a  slight  quantity  of  pre¬ 
viously  dissolved  gelatine  is  added.  In  applying  the  mass,  which  should 
always  be  kept  in  a  hot  condition,  attention  should  be  paid  to  cover  the 
paper  uniformly  throughout.  After  it  has  been  dried  well,  it  is  smoothed 
on  the  coated  side  and  used  for  a  proof.  The  transparent  colours  to  be 
used  must  be  ground  in  stronger  varnish  than  the  opaque  ones.  In  order 
to  produce  a  handsome  red,  yellow  lake  and  red  sienna  are  used ;  the 
tone  of  the  latter  is  considerably  warmer  than  that  of  the  yellow  lake. 
Where  the  cost  is  no  consideration,  aurosolin  may  also  be  employed. 
For  pale  red,  madder  lakes  should  be  employed,  but  for  darker  shades 
crimson  lakes  and  scarlet  cochineal  lakes.  The  vivid  geranium  lake  gives 
a  magnificent  shade,  which,  however,  is  not  at  all  fast  in  sunlight.  The 
most  translucent  blue  will  always  be  Berlin  blue.  For  purple,  madder 
purple  is  the  most  reliable  colour,  but  possesses  little  gloss.  Luminous 
effects  can  be  obtained  with  the  assistance  of  aniline^colours,  but  these 
are  only  of  little  permanence  in  transparencies.  Light,  transparent  green 
is  hardly  available.  Recourse  has  to  be  taken  to  mixing  Berlin  blue  with 
yellow  lake  or  red  sienna.  Green  chromic  oxide  may  be  used  if  its  sober, 
cool  tone  has  no  disturbing  influence.  Almost  all  brown  colouring 
bodies  give  transparent  colours,  but  the  moat  useful  are  madder  lakes 
and  burnt  umber.'  Grey  is  produced  by  mixing  purple  tone  colours  with 
suitable  brown,  but  a  grey  colour  hardly  ever  occurs  in  transparent 
prints.  Liquid  siccative  must  always  be  added  to  the  colours,  otherwise 
the  drying  will  occupy  too  much  time.  After  the  drying,  the  prints  are 
varnished°  on  both  sides.  For  this  purpose,  a  well-covering,  quickly 
drying,  colourless,  not  too  thick  varnish  must  be  used,  which  is  elastic 
enough  not  to  crack  nor  to  break  in  bending.  _ 

Frequently  the  washing  of  the  placards  is  done  with  gelatine.  1ms 
imparts  to  the  picture  an  especially  handsome,  luminous  lustre.  After  an 
equal  quantity  of  alcohol  has  been  added  to  a  readily  liquid  solution  of 
gelatine,  keeping  it  ready  in  a  zinc  vessel,  the  gelatine  solution  is  poured 
on  the  glass  plates  destined  for  the  transparencies.  After  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  take  the  placard,  moisten  its  back  uniformly,  and  lay  it  upon 
the  gelatine  film,  which  has  meanwhile  formed  on  the  glass  plate,  where 
it  remains  two  to  three  days.  When  it  is  to  be  removed  from  the  plate, 
the  edge  of  the  gelatine  film  protruding  over  the  edge  of  the  plaeaid  is 
lifted  up  with  a  dull  knife,  and  it  is  thus  drawn  off,  while  a  fane  trans¬ 
parent  gloss  has  remained  on  the  placard  proper.  In  order  to  tender 
the  covering  waterproof  and  pliable,  it  is  given  a  coating  of  collodion, 
which  does  not  detract  from  the  transparence.  The  glass  plates  and 
their  frames  must  be  cleaned  of  adhering  gelatine  particles  before 
renewed  use. 


llummating  agent 
If  one  will  observe 
rnd  large  buildings,  he 
>&b  but  a  single  globe, 
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ARC  LIGHT  FOR  USE  UNDER  WATER. 

Souk  interesting  experiments  have  recently  been  conducted  at  the 
York  Navy  Yard  with  a  view  to  ascertaim  .  using 

the  arc  light  under  water  for  the  e  .am 

interior.  Hitherto  only  the  incandescent  light  has  been  so  employed 
with  success,  and  the  difference  in  the  brilliai.  pea  of 

lamps  in  the  open  air  is  so  obvious  that  no  argument  is  needed  to  show 
the  superiority  of  the  former  over  the  latter  for  submarine  work.  The 
incandescent  lamp  can  be  immersed  in  water  safely,  because  the  Olmwit 
is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  globe.  The  glowing  thread  of  carbon,  prote  cted 
from  contact  with  a  liquid  that  would  instantly  .  -  rature  and 

quench  its  light,  continues  to  shine  under  water.  But  the  arc  light,  as 
usually  made,  is  not  so  shielded.  The  carbon  j-  ncils  that  compose  it 
are  generally  so  placed  that  upon  immer  ion  the  water  would  instantly 
touch  and  cool  them.  Moreover,  whl  roons  were  wet,  the  current 

would  flow  off  into  the  water  and  not  jam]  ow  gap  at  which  the 

“  arc”  is  formed,  so  that  another  ob.-taclc  to  the  ojeration  of  the  lamp 
would  be  afforded. 

The  first  great  step  toward  the  use  of  this  power! 
under  water,  then,  was  to  put  it  in  an  air-tight  ,  lob 
the  arc  lights  now  commonly  employed  in  street! 
will  discover  that  two  styles  are  in  favour.  One 
and  that  is  open  at  both  bottom  and  top.  That 
other  has  two  globes,  the  outer  one  open  and  the  inner 
is  a  more  modern  form  of  arc  light,  and  is  not  but  it 

is  designed  to  prevent  any  great  amount  of  air  reaching  the  carbons. 
Thus  combustion,  which  destroys  them,  is  reduced  to  a  low  minimum, 
and  the  life  of  the  carbons  is  prolonged.  Tins  is  the  reason  for  enclosing 
the  light. 

What  Messrs.  Burdick  &  Hall,  who  have  conducted  the  experiments, 
have  done  is  to  take  snch  a  lamp  and  give  it  an  outer  globe  that  is 
absolutely  waterproof.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  do  this  with  an  arc  light  ss 
with  the  incandescent  lamp,  because  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  apparatus 
at  times  to  renew  the  carbons,  and  even  after  fre-h  one-  arc  put  in  an 
automatic  feeding  apparatus  most  be  employed  to  keep  poshing  the 
positive  pencil  down  toward  the  negative  as  fast  as  the  tip  of  the  former 
wears  away.  No  such  renewal  or  readjustment  is  needed  with  an  incan¬ 
descent  lamp.  In  the  old  open  arc  light  the  carbonB  are  renewed  every 
eight  or  ten  hours,  and  in  the  enclosed  arc  they  last  for  abont  1<»Q  or  180 
hours. 

The  feeding  mechanism,  which  in  ordinary  arc  lamps  i»  often  exposed 
to  the  air,  is,  in  the  Burdick  and  Hall  device,  placed  in  a  water-tight 
cylinder,  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp.  Out  of  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  passing  through  a  carefully  packed  aperture,  issue  two  well- 
insulated  wires  that  are  bound  together  into  a  cable.  These  lead  the 
current  in  and  out  again,  and  the  two  strands  are  intended  to  be  oonaMtodb 
with  any  suitable  electric  circuit. 

The  lower  part  of  the  lamp  consists  of  a  set  of  guard  roda,  out#;  ' 
everything  else,  a  large  glass  bell,  inverU  1  carbon  pencils 

nclosed  in  an  inner  globe,  if  one  may  cal’,  a  v,  -  .  ".  .: 
than  an  egg  a  “  globe.”  The  only  joint  in  the  lam]  ;onctioQ  of 

the  glass  bell  and  the  metal  cylinder.  The  two  edp  -  that  meet  there  are 
provided  with  rubber  gaskets  or  flat  rings,  like  thooe  need  in  sealing 
preserved  fruit  jar3.  When  the  lamp  is  closed,  therefore,  ibe  joint  ia 
perfectly  water-tight. 

Previous  attempts  have  been  made  to  submerge  the  arc  light,  but  they 
have  been  clumsy  and  generally  unsatisfa  • 
was  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  light,  certain  v. 
their  apparatus  with  tubes  to  convey  air  I  to  ill 

combustion  to  escape.  But,  in  view  of  the  cfloi .  which 

made  to  check  combustion  and  thus  prolong  t  ie  ife  of  a 

this  feature  is  ridiculous.  Me  are  * 

who  have  successfully  submerged  this  ;>pe  of  lamp 
attachment.  Their  apparatus  is  provided.  h  wever  w 
release  of  any  gas  that  wants  to  get  out.. 

The  powerful  illumination  of  the  arc  light  [fl  a  groat  tic 
Hitherto  the  only  electric  I  botograp: 

been  of  the  incandeaoent  kind.  Ugh!  h»i  ban  obtained  b> 
cartridges  of  sodium  in  a  globe,  but  the  dam*  h  i 

Much  greater  depths,  especially  in  muddy  water  c  .n  be 
the  arc  tliau  with  the  ineandwoent  light,  moreover,  ao  that  the  achieve 
ment  of  the  light  hen  recorded  is  one  of  no  little  practical  value. 
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The  Mixasixi  Maoxksicm  Pocket  Lavt. 

Agents :  A„  Ontteridge  k  Oo.,  134,  Cheapride,  E  CL 

Ax  examination  of  this  little  lam; 
method  of  burning  magnesium  ribbon.  1 

of  metal,  and  the  meohani  •  ■ 

the  lamp  acts  as  a  reflector,  I  part 

Divot  The  instructions  for  OM  ar  '  turn  Key  ana  rwe 

Fever  to  obtain  1  inch  or  H  inches  of  magnesium  before  lighting.  . 
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lighting,  raise  the  lever  again,  and  this  can  be  lowered  at  will  when  light 
as  to  be  discontinued.  The  coils  of  magnesium  are  easily  placed  in 
position,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  small  fastening  of  the  coil  is  drawn  back  so  as  to  let  off  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  magnesium  wire,  and  the  coil  is  introduced  beneath  the 


safety  rod  (which  is  movable)  in  such  a  way  that  the  central  space  gets 
in  the  pivot,  and  the  fastening  is  on  the  left  side.  Then  the  end  of 
the  wire  is  inserted  between  the  two  wheels  by  slightly  turning  the 
larger  one,  and  the  fastening  can  be  cut  and  removed  without  further 
displacing  the  coil. 

We  can  recommend  this  clever  little  lamp  to  those  photographers  who 
have  a  preference  for  the  old  plan  of  burning  magnesium  ribbon. 


A  Mask  and  Mount  Cutter. 

H.  J.  Redfern.  Surrey-street,  and  Norfolk -street,  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Redfern  has  submitted  one  of  these  very  useful  little  cutting  tools 
to  U3  for  inspection.  It  is  designed  for  cutting  circles,  ovals,  domes, 
cushions,  moons,  crescents,  and  thousands  of  fancy  shapes,  for  lantern- 
slide  masks,  masks  and  discs  for  printing,  &c. ,  also  for  trimming  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  to  shape,  to  suit  all  subjects,  and  for  cutting  out  plain, 
fancy,  or  combination  paper  mounts  on  matts  for  mounting  over  photo- 


-laphs  and  pictures.  It  cuts  up  to  ten-inch  circles,  and  other  shapes 
proportionately.  Almost  any  design  that  can  be  drawn  with  an  ordinary 
pair  of  compasses  can  be  cut  with  this  instrument.  It  is  made  of  best 
Sheffield  steel,  tempered  and  plated.  The  cutting  edge  is  hollow-ground, 
-hus  rendering  it  easily  sharpened  to  razor-like  edge.  The  illustration 
’hows  the  design  of  the  little  instrument,  which  is  so  useful  that  it  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  photographer. 

The  Magic  Lantern. 

By  J.  A.  Manton,  M.R.C.S.  100pp.,  price  6<Z. 

London:  Iliffe  &  Son,  3,  St.  Bride-street,  E.C. 

'.Vi:  turned  over  the  pages  of  this  little  book  with  anticipations  of 
pleasure,  for  we  know  by  his  former  writings  that  Dr.  Manton  i3  com¬ 
pletely  master  of  his  subject.  It  is  a  capital  guide  to  optical  lantern 
ork,  and  the  large  amount  of  information  it  contains  has  been  very 
kilfully  condensed.  It  has  been  brought  right  up  to  date  by  a  chapter 
on  the  “  Projection  of  Amimated  Photographs;”  acetylene  too  is  dis- 
i-  ;ed  in  the  chapter  on  “  Illuminants.”  The  book  has  only  one  fault, 
there  is  no  table  of  contents.  Otherwise  we  can  scarcely  say  too 
.  ni  h  in  its  favour.  It  forms  one  of  the  publishers’  Nutshell  series,  and 
'.'internists  should  carry  a  copy  about  with  them  for  reference. 


Catalogue  Received. 

Walkor  &  Co.,  10,  Bridge-street,  Aberdeen. 

Mkbbwb.  Wal  loted  for  the  excellence  and.  success  of  their  cine¬ 

matographic  entei  linments,  and  their  catalogue  lists  some  scores  of 
interesting  films  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  lantern 
-lidos  for  hire,  &c 

- ♦ - 

The  largest  searchlight  in  the  World  is  on  Mount  Echo,  in  California. 
It  is  of  3,000,000  candle  power,  and  can  be  seen  150  miles  out  at  sea. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photooraphic  Association.— On  November  24 
:  wrc  was  a  large  audience  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society, 
t  ie  special  attraction  being  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Dr.  T.  W.  A.  Napier 


on  “  The  Thames  Excursion  of  Easter,  1898.”  It  is  the  pleasant  custom 
for  a  member  to  commemorate  in  this  way  the  chief  excursion  of  each 
year,  his  set  of  lantern  pictures  being  selected  from  the  best  work  of  the 
whole  party.  Dr.  Napier’s  vein  of  dry  humour  enabled  him  to  give  hie 
audience  a  very  entertaining  narrative  of  the  voyage  this  spring  of 
thirteen  prominent  members  in  that  “greyhound”  of  the  Thames,  the 
Alaika,  from  Oxford  to  Windsor.  It  was,  it  Beems,  not  a  very  eventful 
trip ;  but,  despite  the  unlucky  number  of  the  party,  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  and  successful  outing,  and  the  harvest  of  pictures  was  abundant 
and  excellent.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Napier  was  heartily  accorded  or  the  proportion  of  the  President  (Mr.  W. 
Prior  Christian.) 

0.  NoeyWs  has,  on  purely  spectroscopio  evidence,  given  some 
reasons  for  suspecting  the  presence  of  another  undiscovered  gas,  be¬ 
sides  argon  and  krypton,  in  the  atmosphere.  The  evidence  is  not  very 
strong,  but  appears  to  deserve  further  investigation.  After  eliminating 
the  lines  due  to  electrode  matter,  the  lines  due  to  the  spark  spectra  of 
nitrogen  and  argon  were  catalogued  at  atmospheric  pressure.  Some 
fifteen  lines,  between  wave-lengths  377  and  486  /i  jit,  were  found  to  be 
common  to  the  blue  argon  spectrum  and  the  nitrogen  spectrum,  though 
rather  fainter  in  the  latter.  The  supposition  is  that  they  are  due  to  an* 
unknown  gas  which  remains  as  an  impurity  in  the  preparation  of  argon, 
and  also,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  preparation  of  nitrogen.  The 
spectrum  shows  a  single  coincidence  with  that  of  krypton  at  473  6,  It 
is  not  due  to  carbon  impurities. — Noevius,  Wied,  Ann, 

Flashlight  Advertisements. — “During  the  ten  or  twenty  seconds  in 
which  these  lights  are  turned  on  they  brilliantly  illuminate  the  part  of 
the  street  in  which  they  are  placed.  For  a  few  seconds  everything  is  as 
bright  as  day.  Then  in  a  moment  we  plunge  into  what  appears  to  be 
complete  darkness.  If  we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  roadway  when  the  light  is  turned  off,  we  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  never  reaching  the  pavement  except  on  a  stretcher.  The  foot 
passenger  cannot  see ;  the  drivers  cannot  see ;  the  horses  cannot  see  ; 
and,  moreover,  they  are  often  rendered  nervous  by  the  sudden  change 
from  light  to  darkness.  And  if  any  one  is  run  over  it  is  difficult  to 
apportion  the  blame.  We  should  like  to  have  the  op  nion  of  the  police¬ 
man  on  duty  at  some  point  where  a  flashlight  advertisement  is  in 
operation  as  to  the  additional  difficulties  which  it  causes  him.  A  con¬ 
stable  on  duty,  say,  at  the  top  of  Sloane-street,  has  none  too  easy  a  task 
in  regulating  the  traffic  even  when  all  the  conditions  are  favourable,  and 
he  has  a  steady  light  to  see  by ;  but  place  him  at  intervals  of  twenty 
seconds  in  the  full  glare  of  a  powerful  electric  light,  and  then  in  what 
appears,  by  contrast,  to  be  total  darkness,  and  he  is  practically  helpless.” 
— The  Lancet. 

In  order  to  render  ultra-violet  rays  visible,  we  can  make  use  either  of 
photography,  which  allows  us  to  examine  rays  down  to  100  /.i  wave¬ 
lengths,  or  of  a  spectroscope  whose  lenses  are  made  of  quartz,  or  of 
quartz  and  fluorspar,  provided  with  a  fluorescent  eyepiece.  These 
apparatus  show  rays  down  to  185  /x  fi  wave-lengths,  though  not  so  per¬ 
fectly  as  the  photographic  plate;  but  they  are  more  convenient.  A 
uranium  glass  plate  is  placed  on  the  focal  plane  of  the  telescope.  The 
parts  of  the  uranium  glass  which  are  hit  by  ultra-violet  rays  emit  visible 
rays  in  all  directions.  To  make  our  eye  sensitive  to  these  rays,  we  must 
cut  off  the  light  coming  from  the  ordinarily  visible  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
Soret  has  done  this  by  turning  the  Ramsden  eyepiece  about  a  horizontal 
axis  through  an  angle  of  45°.  In  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Instrumentenkunde, 
Dr.  F.  Martens  proposes  a  simpler  method.  He  introduces  a  stop  with 
two  apertures,  the  one  central,  the  other  eccentric  ;  a  little  lever  releases 
either  opening.  When  we  look  through  the  central  aperture,  we  see  the 
rays  which  regular  refraction  has  sent  down  the  telescope.  When  we 
place  the  eccentric  aperture  in  position,  these  rays  are  stopped  by  the 
lever  upon  which  they  fall,  and  we  perceive  only  the  diffuse  light  emitted 
by  the  fluorescent  uranium  glass. 

Kingston-on-Thames  and  District  Photographic  Society. — Despite 
the  unpropitious  nature  of  the  elements,  there  was  a  large  muster  of 
members  and  friends  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Sun  Hotel,  on  the  23rd  ult., 
to  take  part  in  the  lantern-slide  competition,  the  awards,  as  in  the  recent 
print  competition,  being  made  by  popular  vote.  There  were  about  forty 
entries,  the  slides  being  judged  by  their  individual  merits,  and  not  in 
sets.  The  majority  were  evidently  made  by  contact,  and  several  entries 
that  had  some  little  claim  to  pictorial  merit  were  detrimentally  affected 
by  the  shape  of  the  mats,  dome,  or  “  proscenium  ”  shaped  horror,  being 
a  particular  sinner  in  this  direction.  Exception,  however,  must  be  made 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Hodgson,  who,  acting  on  the  advice  given  by 
Mr.  Hodges  in  his  recent  lecture  on  slide-making,  had  bestowed  great 
care  and  thought  in  the  mounting  of  hi3  work.  The  result  of  the  poll 
was  that  the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Swinnerton,  was 
placed  first  on  the  list  for  a  fine  Swiss  view.  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  took  second 
honours  with  one  of  his  framed  slides,  a  view  of  the  pretsy  little  church  at 
Chessington,  Mr.  W.  Montagu  Robertson  being  third  with  a  nicely  com¬ 
posed  picture  of  Eashing  Bridge,  Godaiming.  After  the  awards  had 
been  announced,  the  slides  were  again  passed  through  the  lantern,  the 
company  indulging  in  a  little  helpful  and  friendly  criticism  of  each 
competitor’s  work. 
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